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Muslims, or at least the vast majority of them, have been very vocal 
about the necessity of establishing an Islamic state in the world, or, if it is 
not possible, to set up a unitary Islamic state, at least, several Islamic 
states. The idea of an Islamic state has many implications touching both 
the form and the substance of the state and raising questions like unity 
and multiplicity of such states, the nature of legislation and source of 
power and whether or not it ought to be a democracy. In this paper, I 
shall discuss only this last question which immediately concerns only the 
form of the state but which has obvious far-reaching consequences for 
substantive issues as well—for example, the source of power and the 
nature of legislation. 

But, although Muslims have been very anxiously expressing the need 
for an Islamic state, there is little consensus on any of the basic matters 
mentioned above, the least on the issue to be discussed in this paper, viz., 
the form of an Islamic state. Yet, the absolutely fundamental importance 
of the issue cannot be denied since it centrally involves the question of the 
Muslim Umma and the nature of its role in an Islamic state. We will first 
try to delineate the bearing that the teaching of the Qur’an has on the 
subject, then briefly characterize both the views of the classical Muslim 
jurists and the practice of the historic community. Then, we will give the 
essentials of the current positions and, finally, indicate our conclusion. 

The Qur’an formally announced the establishment of the Muslim 
community in Madina in connection with three events: the declaration of 
the incumbency of the Hajj of the Ka’ba upon Muslims, the declaration of 
the duty of Jihad and the change of the Qibla from Jerusalem to the 
Ka’ba. We will not go here into the question of the timing of these events 
because it has no direct bearing on our present problem. It issufficient to 
point out that the pilgrimage was the first to be announced, then 
probably came Jihad and then the change in the Qibla. Be that as it may, 
the Hajj and Jihad are treated in close approximity to each other in Sura 
22 (al-Hajj), while the Hajj and the Qibla change appear close to each 
other in Sura 2 (al-Bagara), the two Suras being contemporary or closely 
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approximate in time. All the three events are mutually closely 
connected. 

It is also quite obvious that all these three have a direct bearing on the 
community’s life and constitution. And it is, therefore, hardly surprising 
but perfectly natural that in both places the Qur’an talks about the 
Umma and its task and function. The function of the community is 
proclaimed by the Qur’an to be a “median community” so that it can bea 
“witness upon mankind”, i.e. mediate their extreme positions and 
balance these out: “And even so have We appointed you as a median 
community that you may be witness over men” (II, 142). Most probably 
what the Qur’an has immediately in mind is the middle position or 
balancing effect of the Muslim community as between the immobility or 
rigidity of Jewish particularism on the one hand and the excessively 
“accommodating” nature of Christianity on the other. But, of course, this 
immediate objective of the Qur’an can and must be extended by the 
principle of giyas to other extremes, for example, that between 
Communism and Capitalism. The term “witness” here, as the Qur’an 
commentators remind us, has reference to the balance of the two sides of 
a scale. The idea, then, is that Muslims are the scale or the judge whereby 
extremes are to be determined and they are also the modifiers whereby 
those extremes are to be smoothed out. The former is an intellectual or 
diagnostic function, while the latter is an operational one. 

Verse 40 of Sura XXII states, “Those (are Muslims) who, when We give 
them power on the earth, shall establish prayers, pay Zakat, command 
good and prohibit evil—and to God belongs the end of the affairs.” Verse 
110 of Sura III says to the same effect, “You are the best community 
produced for the humankind for you command good and prohibit evil, 
and you believe in God.” The task of the community, then, is to establish 
on the earth an order by effectively prohibiting evil and commanding 
good on the basis of belief ina one and unique God. That this order will be 
a socio-political one but erected on a valid and viable ethical basis is, I 
think, obvious from the wording of both these passages of the Qur’an. In 
fact, the task of establishing such an order and the functioning of the 
community as a “witness” over mankind are fundamentally interde- 
pendent and neither is possible without the other. 

The verses cited above talk about the role of the Muslim community in 
the world at large; they do not talk about the internal constitution or 
structure of the Muslim community. However, verse 103 of Sura III has 
often been interpreted as referring to the internal structure of the 
community. The verse reads, “Let there be of you a community who call 
(people) to virtue, command good and prohibit evil—these shall be the 
successful ones.” Here, the words “Let there be of you a community” are, 
so far as the Arabic is concerned capable of meaning either, “Let you bea 
community” or “Let there be from among you a community or a group.” 
Often taking the words in the latter sense, it has been contended that the 
Qur’an is here referring to the group of learned ones among Muslims, the 


religious leadership whose task it is to call people (Muslims) to 
righteousness, command good and prohibit evil. It is difficult to see, 
however, how the Qur’an could confer upon the religious leadership the 
duty and the privilege of commanding and prohibiting. Since in the 
other verses discussed above, this phrase refers to a general socio- 
political function, it is hardly likely that here it refers to religious 
leadership. It is far more likely that this verse, like the other two, also 
refers to the task of the Muslim community on the globe, viz., of building 
an ethically based socio-political order on the earth. 

There is no doubt that the Qur’an envisages and calls upon Muslims 
that they produce such people from among themselves as would develop 
an insightful understanding of the Faith. “Why should there not turn up 
from every division (of Muslims) a group in order that they might 
understand the Faith deeper and, when they return to their people, they 
might admonish them so that their brethren can also improve their 
conduct by desisting (from possible mistakes)”—IX, 122. It is obvious 
enough from this verse that the task of the religious leadership is to 
acquire a deep understanding of the Faith and then to teach and preach 
it. If this function can be called “commanding good and prohibiting evil” 
in some sense, then they can be called “People who command good and 
prohibit evil,” but this does not apply in any meaningful sense in which 
the community as a whole has been given that title or the sense in which 
the duly constituted political or administrative authority in Islam has 
been called “ulu’l - amr” by the Qur’an (IV, 59: IV, 83). 

Indeed, the task devolving upon the religious leadership is double, viz. 
the acquisition of correct and meaningful knowledge of the Faith and its 
diffusion through teaching and preaching. They do not constitute an elite 
any more than does any other functional group vis-a-vis the community. 
Indeed, in the eyes of the Qur’an the idea of elitism is so abhorrent that it 
explicitly and unequivocally states that all Muslims (= mu’mins) are the 
bearers of the responsibility of “prohibiting evil and commanding good,” 
including both men and women. “Believing men and believing women 
are friends and supporters of each other; they command good and 
prohibit evil, establish prayers, pay Zakat and obey God and His 
Messenger—these are the ones upon whom God is going to have His 
mercy; God is mighty and wise” (IX, 71). 

Since this verse speaks about the mutual support and friendship of 
Muslims, it certainly can be seen as regulatory of the internal 
relationship within the community. But here “commanding good and 
prohibiting evil” is stated to be the duty and privilege of every Muslim 
male and female. There is not the slightest suggestion of an elite that can 
arrogate to itself this particular function either in the name of superior 
knowledge, understanding or wisdom. This is both a re-statement and 
corroboration of what the Qur’an often states to be the sole basis of 
mutual relationships among Muslims as members of the community, viz. 
active good will for and cooperation with each other. “Those who believe 


and mutually admonish each other with steadfastness and mutual 
mercy” XC, 17). Again, “Those who believe, do good works and support 
each other by admonishing with the truth and with steadfastness“ (CIII, 
3). On cooperation, we have in Sura VI, verse 2, “Cooperate on the basis of 
goodness and warning each other against moral peril and do not 
cooperate on the basis of wrong-doing and transgression.” The Qur’an 
had prohibited secret cliquing of groups that schemed against others, 
particularly against the Prophet and his policies. These were the 
“Hypocrites” and their fellow-travelers. In LVIII, 8, the Qur’an 
reiterates its prohibition on secret cliquing and then goes on in verse 9, 
“O believers, if you do hold private and secret meetings, do not plan on 
the basis of wrong-doing and transgression and disobedience of the 
Prophet, but plan on the basis of righteousness and warning each other 
against moral peril.” My point in bringing these verses is that the Qur’an 
envisages the Muslim community internally as a perfectly egalitarian, 
open society based on good will and cooperation, without elitism and 
without the mentality that generates secret conspiracies. Of course, the 
anti-Islamic prohibitions on conducting the community’s political or 
other aspects of life in the open daylight and, therefore, forcing people to 
hold secret meetings is condemnable by the self-same verses of the 
Qur’an, no matter how self-righteously these prohibitions are clamped 
upon the community in the name of Islam or in the name of patriotism. 
Both such secret meetings and such bans are utterly in opposition to 
what the Qur’an envisions to be the internal life of the community, viz. an 
open, egalitarian society of active good-will and cooperation. Quite apart 
from the fact that such bans are manifestly anti-Qur’anic, they are, of 
course, counter-productive and self-defeating as repeated experiences 
have shown. How many Muslim countries today can claim to be such 
open societies? In the interests of the solidarity of the community, such 
measures may well be resorted to on a very temporary basis, but tomake 
it a permanent or semi-permanent device flies directly into the face of 
the Qur’an. 

The points we have made so far are (1) that the Qur’an has defined the 
task and the function of the Muslim community, viz. to erect a certain 
kind of social-political order on the earth and to balance out extremes on 
the globe, (2) that so far as the internal life and constitution of the Muslim 
society is concerned, it is relentlessly egalitarian and open, smacking of 
no elitism and no secretism, and (3) that the basis of the internal life and 
conduct of society is mutual active good-will and cooperation. The Qur’an 
tolerates no distinction between one believer and another, male and 
female, in their equal participation in the life and conduct of the 
community and in any aspect thereof. Now, in perfectly logical harmony 
with this vision, the Qur’an laid down the principle of shura guiding the 
decision-making process of the community. Shura was a pre-Islamic 
democratic institution of the Arabs, whereby the important tribal 
decisions were made collectively. Normally, it was the elders of the tribe, 
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representing the member-groups of the tribe who were directly involved 
in the decision-making process. There has grown, over the centuries in 
Islam, a terrible misconception as to the nature of shura due to 
misguided and misleading practices and structures adopted from the 
outside without adapting them to the ethos of Islam. It is widely held that 
shura means that one person, the ruler, consult such men as, in his 
judgment are repositories of wisdom and then may or may not accept 
their advice. First of all, this picture totally misconceives the structure 
shura presupposes. The Qur’an states, while talking about the 
characteristics of the believers, “Those whose affairs are decided by 
mutual consultation (amruhum shura bainahum)” (XLII, 38). Shura, 
then, does not mean that one person asks others for advice but, rather, 
mutual advice through mutual discussions on an absolutely equal 
footing. This implies directly that the head or the chief executive cannot 
simply reject the decision arrived at through shura. 

The circumstances under which the classical doctrine of shwra, along 
with the entire doctrine of caliphate developed, producing the 
misconceptions referred to just now, are essentially historical in nature 
and cannot be attributed to the Qur’an. So far as the prophetic period is 
concerned, the mainstay of all authority was obviously the Prophet 
himself, obedience to whose decisions was expressly and repeatedly 
made binding upon Muslims by the Qur’an itself. After him, and 
particularly during the period of the rapid expansion of the domain of 
Islam, and, of course, due to this very phenomenon, shura was an 
informal affair wherein the Commander of the Faithful consulted an 
inner circle comprising leading individuals among the companions of 
the Prophet. Formalization or institutionalization of shwra into anything 
like an assembly was made impossible by the exigencies of continuous 
wars both because of the swiftness with which conquests and 
subjugation of territories and their people were made and the problems 
that demanded urgent decisions were military in nature. During the 
Umayyad rule, these war exigencies were not confined to external 
expansion but included internal consolidation as well since the entire 
Umayyad period witnessed incessant rebellions entailing the necessity 
of politico-military consolidation. Besides, rule by the Umayyad House, 
altered the very character of the early Caliphate and imposed its own 
political logic where shura, far from facilitating the participation by the 
community at large, became restricted to those who supported the 
Umayyad regime. In fact, shura, vanished into that very cliquing which 
had been condemned by the Qur’an—only, this cliquing was the work of 
the successful group, vis. the rulers. It was the development of an 
administrative structure which now supplied the link between the rulers 
and the ruled, only this link worked essentially from the top downward 
as opposed to shura which worked in the reverse. 

The institution of bai’a or the oath of obeisance for the validation of a 
new caliph, however, continued to operate during the Umayyad rule. 
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This period also saw the early development of Islamic law and legal 
theory at the hands of certain exceptionally gifted and pious individuals 
who thereby gained prominence and respect in the eyes of the 
community. The results of this legal creativity were subsequently 
implemented through the state judicial system during the Abbasid 
period when legal schools were formed and consolidated. The classical 
Islamic theory of state also developed during the Abbasid rule. While the 
Shi'a evolved the doctrine of the infallible Imam as the supreme religious 
guide and ruler—a doctrine close in spirit to (and probably also in line 
with) thé. ancient Iranian ideas of Divine Kingship, the Sunni 
theoreticians emphasized the elective nature of the Caliph’s office and 
his function being restricted to that of the chief executive of the 
community. Though they differed with regard to the question of how 
many constitute an effective electoral college to choose a caliph, they, 
nevertheless, held fast to the principle of election. The community could 
wrest its rights from the Caliph in case he usurped them and would not 
listen to advice and warning, and, indeed, he could also be lawfully 
deposed. 

Those people in whose hands rested the election and advice of the 
Caliph were generally seen to be men with effective voice in the public. 
These were called “people of losening and binding (ahl al-hall wal- 
’aqd).” Since the principle of skura had been abandoned and had not been 
allowed to develop into a self-sustaining institution, clearly, an appeal to 
the “people of losening and binding” was the only alternative under the 
circumstances. Of course, what basically vitiated the Sunni political 
institution was the insistence of the theoreticians—for which 
legitimation was sought from obviously concocted traditions and other 
dicta—that rebellion even against tyrannical rule was prohibited by 
Islam. Yet, the only real way to stop rebellions and break-down of law and 
order—the real reasons behind the Sunni position—was to evolve the 
principle of skura into some practical form. This was not to be. We need 
not tarry further to consider later political developments, the age of the 
Sultans and the rise of empires in Islam in the later medieval period. 
What we have said should be enough to illustrate the yawning chasm 
between the ideals of the Qur’an and the historical reality where there 
was no direct participation whatever by the community at large in the 
affairs of the state. We must now make some relevant comments on the 
contemporary scene. 

Since about the mid-nineteenth century, prominent leaders of 
reformist thought in Islam have argued that in order to implement Islam 
in the public sector, rule must be established in accordance with the will 
of the people. One consideration that weighed particularly heavy with 
reformers like Jamal al-Din al-Afghani was that without the 
participation of the people in the government, Muslim states cannot 
become strong enough to withstand the pressures of the expanding West. 
Rulers without public support and confidence gave in easily to the 
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demands of the Western powers. Secondly, for purposes of internal 
progress and development,without which Muslim states must also 
remain weak, the willing participation of the people was equally 
required. Namik Kemal, in his discussion of shura, raises more 
theoretical questions about the legitimacy of rule without the approval of 
the people: if a person sets himself up as ajudge merely on the strength of 
his own declaration without appointment by a competent authority, his 
claim is regarded as invalid, but how about a person who declares 
himself to be a ruler, wages war and peace on behalf of people and levies 
taxes on them, yet all without their consent? 

Both of these considertions, viz. the question of progress and of the 
legitimacy of rule have obviously basic Islamic relevance. The notion of 
progress is new, although the idea of the general well-being and 
prosperity of the people is very old. The notion of progress is a modern 
differentiation of this idea of general well-being. As for the question of 
legitimacy, its importance had been fully realized by Muslim political 
theorists from the beginning. But it is notorious how, pressed by the 
brute facts of historical realities, these theorists came frankly to 
recognize the validity of the principle of “usurpation of power” or seizure 
of rule. Let us try to picture, if we can, the distance between the Qur’anic 
demand of “rule by mutual consultation (amruhum shura bainahum)” 
and the principle of the validity of usurpation of power. It is in this 
background that the real Islamic relevance and import of the principle 
of democracy insisted upon by al-Afghani and Namik Kemal is thrown 
into bold relief. 

The most serious objection raised against the introduction of a 
democratic form of government by its opponents was that the general 
masses, being ignorant and unenlightened, cannot be expected to elect 
the right kind of representatives. And, equally, the representatives 
chosen by the masses, since they themselves will be, for the most part, 
ignorant cannot be expected to discern right from wrong and legislate 
correctly. This objection was, to my knowledge, first advanced by those 
Turks who sought to defend the imperial power of the Sultan against the 
protagonists of constitutionalism. To this objection, Namik Kemal gavea 
general reply that in the various districts (vilayets) of the Otoman realm 
one can find people with enough wisdom and practical sense to be able to 
carry on the business of the state successfully. A similar controversy 
occurred more recently between the Egyptian scholars ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Mutawalli and Muhammad al-Ghazali. Al-Ghazali, replying to the 
tirade against democracy and general franchise (in his Mabda’ al-Shura 
fil-Islam), based upon the argument from the ignorance of the masses, 
insisted that the common man can very well decide whether, for 
example, a certain war should be waged or not and whether a certain 
proposed tax is fair or not. 

The crux of the matter on this issue, however, came to the fore clearly 
in the thought of Muhammad Iqbal in his critique of democracy as 
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practiced in the West. Iqbal was undoubtedly a democrat both in his 
impulse and his thought (even though, in the recent debate in Pakistan, 
some people have attempted to underline Iqbal’s hope or faith in some 
kind of a supreme leader or superman expressed in some of his poetic 
statements); yet he bitterly denounced Western democratic systems. 
Now, the essence of his criticism of the democracies of the West is that 
these are secular, i.e. Western societies aim only at accomplishing 
materialistic ends through their democratic set-ups and the average 
Western man is devoid of any vision of a higher moral social order. This is 
precisely what Iqbal means by Western secularism which he perceived 
developing from the very genesis of Christianity with its principle of 
“rendering unto Caesar what is Caesar’s due and unto God what is God’s 
due.” 

In the light of this, we are now ready to resume discussion of the point 
we started out with in this paper, viz. that of the status and role of the 
Muslim Umma. We have just seen that Iqbal rejected Western 
democratic systems because of the disorientation of Western societies in 
ethical and spiritual terms. It is not their democratic forms and 
processes where they are in error but in their orientations and value 
systems. Now, this should not be the case with the Muslim Umma which 
by its very constitution and by definition is charged by the Qur’an witha 
certain global moral task. It is tragic to see before our eyes the very logic 
of Iqbal’s argument being twisted. All too often our leaders and thinkers 
are found stating that because Western democracies are in some 
fundamental way wrong, therefore, democracy is wrong and Islam does 
not approve of democracy. The fact is that if the Muslim Umma is just 
like other societies, including the Western, then we must frankly admit 
that the Muslim Umma is not in existence, since the task that the Qur’an 
has formulated, it has cast squarely upon the shoulders of the Ummaand 
not upon those of an elite thereof. The most capital mistake made by such 
leaders is to equate, surreptitiously and e silentio the Muslim community 
and its task with other secular communities and their goals. Is this fair to 
the Muslim community and its responsibilities? The point I wish to make 
is that Muslims instead of looking at other communities and peoples and 
jumping to conclusions by drawing wrong analogies therefrom, must 
first look to Islam and to their own selves and attempt to put their own 
house in order. Whether or not other societies have goals and ideals and, 
if they do, what these goals and ideals are, is not the Muslims’ concern at 
this stage. 

But, despite what we have said, there are apparent reasons why these 
mistaken analogies are drawn by so many of our leaders, often e silentio 
as we have stated. The reason is that, although the Muslim community is 
explicitly charged with performing certain tasks and certain goals, 
Muslim masses, by and large, are said to be ignorant of these tasks and 
goals and, because of their lack of proper awareness of the meaning of 
Islam, have became assimilated to the condition of non-Muslim societies. I 


wish to remind ourselves once again that if the Muslim community at 
large has permanently and hopelessly lost the Islamic vision of life, then 
we must admit that the Umma Muslima does not exist. If this is so, then 
no amount of self-styled elites, political, religious, or intellectual can save 
the situation for Islam, for the Qur’an has reposed its charge and its trust 
in the Muslim community alone and does not talk about elites. If, 
however, there is hope, as the present writer firmly believes to be the 
case, that the situation can be redeemed by making the community fully 
aware of the meaning of Islam, then, surely, the first task that devolves 
upon the Muslim intellectuals and leaders is to attend to the business of 
the reconstruction of the Umma and its reconstitution in an Islamically 
meaningful way. This task can neither be avoided nor delayed except on 
pain of utterly defeating Islam. 

It is obvious that this task cannot be achieved overnight, but achieved 
it must be. We are not here to apportion blame for the derelict state of the 
Umma among the various segments of the society, particularly 
governments and the religious leadership. It is a process that has 
occurred over long centuries and undoubtedly the historical 
phenomenon of the fast expansion of Islam, without the necessary 
spiritual adjustments of the converts to the new Faith, is responsible for 
it. If this task is undertaken in earnest, this will start a momentous 
remedial historical process in reverse. In the meantime, the 
participatory association of the Umma, through directly ascertaining 
the will of the Umma, in decision-making in the political and legislative 
life of the community can neither be rejected nor postponed. Those who 
advocate such a course of action are wittingly or unwittingly guilty of 
rendering Islam null and void, while God wishes to establish Islam on 
earth. 

Let us once again hearken to the already quoted words of the Qur’an: 
Wa amruhum shura bainahum. And let us ponder first of all the phrase 
“amruhum,” their affair(s), i.e. the affair does not bleong to an 
individual, a group or an elite, but it is “their common affair” and belongs 
to the community as a whole. Next, let us consider the command: shura 
bainahum, i.e. (their common affair) is to be decided by their common 
and mutual consultation and discussion—not by an individual or an elite 
whom they have neither elected nor sanctioned. What else is the Qur’an 
saying except that Muslims constitute an egalitarian and effective 
community or a brotherhood of equals? 


The Concept of State in Islam 


Justice Javed Iqbal* 


The state in Islam is founded on certain principles which, according to 
the faith of a Muslim, are laid down in the Qur’an and Sunnah of the Holy 
Prophet. The first principle is that all authority in the universe vests in 
Allah, Who is the Omnipotent and Omnipresent Creater of the universe. 
Thus, according to a Muslim’s faith Allah alone must be obeyed to the 
exclusion of all others, and obedience may be rendered to man only under 
Allah’s command in the case of the Prophets whereunder rendering 
obedience is in fact to Allah and not to human beings. The second 
principle is that the law has already been laid down by Allah in the form 
of commands of what is good and what is evil, in the Qur’an, which is the 
pure word of Allah whereas Sunnah of the Holy Prophet is the 
authoritative exposition of the Qur’an. These commands have been sent 
in the form of revelation from time to time to the Prophets for the 
guidance of mankind, the last being the Holy Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be upon him) through whom the faith had been completed and 
perfected in the Qur’an. Allah has already placed in the nature of man 
thie knowledge of good and evil and has furhter clarified the distinction 
between good and evil in the Qur’an. Thus, the law of Allah, properly 
called, consists of Awamar and Nawahi (the positive and negative 
injunctions of the Qur’an) and it is on this basis that according to a 
Muslim’s faith all legislation has already been made by Allah and every 
Muslim is enjoined to promote good and to suppress evil. 

In the Qur’an no mode of lite is prescribed for a politically and 
economically subjugated Muslim community. In Sura 4: Verse 59 the 
Muslims are commanded to obey Allah, to obey the Holy Prophet and 
those having authority over them, who are from amongst them. 
Consequently, a Muslim is to render obedience firstly to Allah, then to 
the Holy Prophet, lastly to those members of the Muslim community who 
command authority over him provided that they are acting only in 
execution of the commands of Allah and the Holy Prophet. So, it is 
evident that rendering obedience to those who command authority over 
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the Muslim community is conditional. This obligation ceases if the above 
conditions are not fulfilled. It is further evident that the mode of life which 
a Muslim is commanded to follow can only be followed if he is a member of 
a politically and economically free community. Consequently, the 
Muslim community must strive for establishing a state wherever it is 
possible to establish a viable state. 

A state which is managed and administered in accordance with 
Islamic law is technically called Darul Islam (country of peace). If a 
Darul Islam or an Islamic state is politically or economically subjugated 
by a non-Muslim power, it will be transformed into Darul Harb(country 
of war) and the Muslimsshall be left with only two alternatives: Either to 
conduct Jihad (struggle) in order to regain their independent status or to 
migrate (Hijrat) to some Muslim country. Thus, the Muslim concept of 
patriotism is not solely based on an attachment with a particular land or 
territory, but is based on an attachment to the ideals and aspirations 
which have been realized or are being realized or may be realized 
through institutions established in such land or territory. 

In theory, the Islamic state is Allah’s State and the Muslims constitute 
Allah’s Party (Hizbullah). It is based on a two-fold concept of happiness. 
It must cater for the realization of happiness for the Muslim community 
in this world as well as prepare it for realizing happiness in the 
hereafter. These objectives of an Islamic state necessitate that the 
Muslim community (Hizbullah) be founded on the principles of equality, 
solidarity and freedom. 

Traditionally, the Muslim Jurists have emphasized three important 
features of an Islamic state which are: The Muslim community (Milla), 
the Islamic law (Shariah) and the Headship of the Muslim community 
(Khalifa). Since absolute authority or ultimate sovereignty vests in 
Allah, the Islamic state upholds the supremacy of Islamic law and 
further, since the Muslim community is to be governed in accordance 
with the Islamic law, it must have a directing Head to implement or 
execute the said law. Since the law has already been laid down by Allah 
in the Qur’an, the Head of the Islamic state is only an executive authority 
and has no inherent power to legislate. Wherever the law is clearly laid 
down in the Qur’an, he must implement or execute the same. But guided 
by the spirit of those laws and principles, he is authorized, in certain 
exceptional circumstances, to alter or temporarily suspend those laws or 
makes subordinate legislation. He shall appoint a Body of Advisers 
(Shura) which must be consulted in making such subordinate legislation 
or for other matters, but he is not bound by their advice. 

The Head of the Muslim community is called Khalifa (the successor of 
the Holy Prophet) or Imam. The Judiciary (Qada) has the power to 
interpret the Islamic law and to adjudicate in accordance with thesame. 
According to the Sunni view, as shall be explained later, the 
appointment of Khalifa is to be confirmed by the Muslim community 
(Milla) through its consent which is formally obtained by means of 
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baiyat (a symbolic way of rendering obedience). The baiyat is a contract 
in which two parties are involved. The Muslim community is to render 
obedience to the Khalifa in consideration of the Khalifa’s promise to 
govern the Muslim community in accordance with Islamic law. If there 
arises any dispute between the parties, then according to the Qur’anic 
injunction laid down in Sura 4: Verse 59, the matter may be referred to 
the Judiciary for adjudication in accordance with the Book of Allah and 
Sunnah of the Holy Prophet and the judgment of the Court shall be 
binding on both the parties. If the dispute cannot be resolved through 
peaceful means, the Muslim community or any member thereof is 
entitled to rebel against the erring Khalifa or to replace him by another 
Imam. 

Theoretically speaking in an Islamic state absolute authority does not 
rest with the Head of the state or with Parliament, nor are the people 
vested with ultimate sovereignty. Ultimate sovereignty or absolute 
authority only vests in Allah and the only principle operative in an 
Islamic state is the supremacy of Islamic law. Using modern 
terminology, therefore, the Islamic Constitution has only two important 
organs, the Executive and the Judiciary. The third organ i.e. the 
legislature is not an important feature for the reason that all legislation 
has already been made by Allah in the Qur’an which is only to be 
implemented or executed by the Head of the state who, in consultation 
with the Body of Advisers or otherwise, can make subordinate 
legislation by way of Ordinances. 

There are two verses in the Qur’an with respect to consultation. In Sura 
42: Verse 38, it is laid down that the Muslims conduct their affairs by 
mutual consultations and in Sura 3: Verse 159, the Holy Prophet is 
commanded to consult them in affairs and when he has taken a decision, 
he should put his trust in Allah. In the first verse, consultation is 
recommended and does not create an obligation. However, it is 
descriptive of the nature of the Muslim community which is expected to 
conduct all its affairs by mutual consultation. The second verse, which is 
addressed to the Holy Prophet, contains a command and the principle 
that those who command authority ought in all matters of importance 
consult the Muslims is undisputed. 

The main distinction between an Islamic state and a secular state is 
that the Islamic state is governed in accordance with the laws of Allah as 
revealed in the Qur’an whereas a secular state is governed by the laws 
made through human reason. The other distinctions are::A modern 
secular state should have three features: It must be fully sovereign; it 
must be national; and it must have well-defined territories. When these 
three features exist a state can legitimately claim itself to be a sovereign 
state. However, an Islamic state, although sovereign from this accepted 
standpoint, is theoretically not fully sovereign because, according to the 
faith of Muslims, ultimate sovereignty vests only in Allah. Strictly 
speaking it is also not a national state, because Muslim community 
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(Milla) is a community of faith and consists of peoples who may belong to 
different tribes, races or nationalities and may speak different 
languages and be of different colors, but who share a common spiritual 
aspiration i.e. their faith in Islam and regard themselves as a nation on 
the basis of a common spiritual aspiration. However, if nationalism is to 
be considered in Western terms, then an Islamic state is a multi-national 
state. Thirdly, it is not a territorial state in the strict sense of the term, 
because it aims and aspires to become a universal state. Nevertheless, it 
is not a Utopia or an imaginary state and it has to be initially founded asa 
territorial state, although the territories are expected to expand. The 
Prophet of Islam migrated from his ancestral home Mecca and 
established the Islamic state at Medina by uniting the Immigrants and 
Helpers in fraternal bond of a community of faith. Thereafter, the 
territories of the Islamic state went on expanding. 

In Sura 4: Verse 58, the Muslims are commanded by Allah to hand- 
over their trusts only to most competent persons. In other words, the 
Qur’an has ordained that only the most competent person/persons be 
appointed for running the Islamic state, though this is even logically the 
obligation of those who are expected to make such appointments. But the 
Qur’an itself does not lay down any specific method for the appointment 
of a Khalifa, i.e. the head of the Muslim community. This was quite 
natural because the Qur’an is concerned mainly with matters relating to 
right and wrong or good and evil and is not concerned with matters 
relating to planning (Tadbir). That the best person/persons ought to be 
appointed is a matter relating to right and wrong. But the question as to 
how the appointment is to be made or whether a particular process 
employed for determination of the best person will be successful or not, is 
a matter relating to efficiency and wisdom in the light of prevailing 
conditions. Similarly, no procedure has been prescribed for the 
deposition of the Khalifa. According to the Sunni view, the Holy Prophet 
did not nominate or appoint any successor after him nor did he 
lay down any rule or method for constituting or deposing his successor. 
These structures were to be evolved in the light of the good sense of the 
community as they were not meant to be permanent but were subject to 
the law of necessity in accordance with the requirements of the Muslim 
community from time to time. Consequently, the real object of Islam is to 
establish a community of faith governed by the Shariah and for its 
enforcement the Muslim community is at liberty to determine any mode 
of constitutional structure which suits its requirement. 

Some of the modern Muslim thinkers cynically state that Allah talks of 
kings in the Qur’an and, therefore, in the light of Qur’anic injunctions 
monarchy is an approved institution. The argument proceeds further on 
these lines and it is pointed out that the Prophet of Islam was the 
Prophet-King in the tradition of the earlier Prophet-Kings mentioned in 
the Qur’an. The argument finds support from the writings of Al-Farabi, 
who, influenced by Plato’s theory of the Philsopher-King, evolved his 
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concept of the Prophet-Imam (King) and applied the same to the Prophet 
of Islam describing his period of Imamate in Medina as the ideal state 
(Al-Medinatul Fadila). In other words, according to Al-Farabi, the ideal 
Islamic state was established at Medina by the Prophet of Islam and so 
long as he remained its Prophet-Imam, the twofold concept of happiness 
was fully realized by the Muslim community. Apart from the idealistic 
or philosophical implications of this thesis, it may be categorically stated 
that in the Qur’an Allah talks of Kings who might have lived before the ad- 
vent of Islam and although the institution of monarchy has not been 
specifically disapproved, the nature of the Muslims has been clearly 
described in Sura 42: Verse 38 when it is pointed out that Muslims are 
those who conduct their affairs by mutual consultation. One could say 
that in this verse consultation is merely recommended and does not 
create an obligation. But it must not be forgotten that the verse is 
descriptive of the nature of the Muslim community which according to 
Allah is expected to conduct all its affairs by mutual consultations. The 
second objection to this argument is that the Prophet of Islam never 
claimed himself to be a Prophet-King on the lines of the earlier tradition. 
He has not been appointed as such by Allah in the Qur’an as it had 
happended in the case of Prophet David, who was specifically appointed 
Allah’s Successor on earth. Nevertheless, in the Qur’an there are 
numerous commands which have been addressed to the Holy Prophet 
including the command in Sura 3: Verse 159 i.e. “Consult them in affairs 
and when thou hast taken a decision put thy trust in Allah.” The Islamic 
state was founded at Medina on the basis of a document of Constitutional 
nature commonly known as the Contract of Medina (Meesaq-i-Medina). 
According to the stipulations of this Contract, the contracting parties 
had agreed to run the Government with the Holy Prophet as the sole 
arbiter and as the apex of delegated sovereignty in the new state. The 
principles which can be deduced from the period of Imamate of the Holy 
Prophet are as follows: The Sovereignty of Allah and Supremacy of His 
Law, the uniting of the Immigrants and Helpers in a fraternal bond of 
community of faith, and the establishment of the Islamic state at Medina 
and its administration in accordance with the Islamic law. The Holy 
Prophet was the Head or Imam of the Muslim community but had no 
kingly prerogatives except that as the Chief Executive, his seal 
conferred legitimacy to state documents. Furthermore, since he had 
been so commanded, he consulted the eminent members of the Muslim 
community who happened to be his Companions in the management of 
the affairs of the Muslim community. The eminent members of the 
Muslim community or the Companions of the Holy Prophet have been 
described as those who had the authority to loose and bind (AhAl-ul-Hal- 
Wal-Aqad) and had apparently formed an informal senate. 

However, as it has been stated earlier, according to the Sunni view, the 
Holy Prophet did not nominate or appoint any successor nor did he lay 
down any procedure or framework for constituting or deposing his 
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successor. Jalaluddin Suyuti on the authority of Hudayfah states that 
some of the Companions of the Holy Prophet asked him as to whether or 
not he would appoint a successor unto them. The Holy Prophet is stated to 
have replied that if he did appoint a successor over them and if they were 
to rebel against the successor appointed by him, the punishment would 
come upon them. Had he in fact appointed a successor or provided a 
specific mode, then that mode alone would have become the only way of 
appointing the head of state and a restrictive stipulation of this nature 
would have caused difficulty in the evolution of Islamic polity. Thus, the 
Holy Prophet by not appointing his successor or suggesting any specific 
mode had definitely acted in conformity with the spirit of Quranic 
injunctions on this point. 

During the period of the first Four Rightly Guided Caliphs (632 AD to 
661 AD) different methods were adopted for the appointment of the 
Khalifa and in all the cases the appointment was confirmed by the Mus- 
lim community through its consent which was formally obtained by means 
of baiyat. Generally speaking, the methods adopted during this period 
had a common feature i.e. the selection of the best man through initial 
election, nomination and election through an electoral college, in all 
cases followed by private bayah, subsequently the appointment being 
confirmed through a public bayah. The course adopted in all the cases 
was republican, although the majority principle, not specifically 
disapproved, had not been followed. 

On the death of the Holy Prophet Muslims in Medina gathered in the 
form of distinct political groups e.g. Ansar, Mohajirin and Banu 
Hashim. The groups had their respective leaders. Ansar were led by 
Saad Ibn Ubaida, the Mohajirin supported Abubakr and Umar whereas 
Banu Hashim were solidly behind Ali. Ibn Ishaq in his Biography of the 
Holy Prophet, written within 70 years of his death, gives an accurate 
picture of the election of the first Caliph, namely, Abubakr. The claim of 
the Ansar for power was based on the ground that they constituted the 
bulk of the armed forces of Islam and they even suggested as the 
alternative the divisibility of delegated sovereignty. The Mohajirin stood 
for the unity of the Muslim community opposing separationist 
tendencies and advanced their claim on the ground that Arabs asa whole 
will only accept leadership from the tribe of Quraysh. The claim of Banu 
Hashim was based on their connection with the family of the Holy 
Prophet. The groups with the exception of Banu Hashim gathered in the 
hall of Banu Saada and the debate that ensued there was entirely 
political. Eventually, Umar proposed the name of Abubakr as the Head 
of State when he asked to extend his hand and Abubakr, a candidate for 
succession, accepting such nomination held out his hand. Thereafter, the 
Mohajirin as well as Ansar present there swore allegiance to him by way 
of baiyat. Subsequently, this private bayah was followed by the public 
bayah. It may be pointed out that in support of their respective claims the 
Ansar and Mohajirin neither employed any Quranic Injunction nor any 
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direction of the Holy Prophet. The discussion took place in the form of a 
Conference in order to maintain a dialogue for political consensus to be 
realized through mutual consultation. 

In the case of the second Caliph, namely, Umar, he was nominated by 
Abubakr. The nomination had no legal precedence and, therefore, it was 
merely a recommendation. However, since the Muslim community had 
reposed confidence in Abubakr, his recommendation was accepted 
through the subsequent referendum when the nomination of Umar was 
put to public at large and it was confirmed by Baiyat-i-Aam. 

Reacting to the socio-political conditions prevailing at the time Umar, 
before his death, constituted an electoral college of the probable 
candidates in order to select one from amongst them for being put up as 
the sole candidate for succession. Thus, a council of six was formed 
consisting of Ali, Uthman, Abdur Rahman, Saad, Zubair and Talha. He 
also appointed his own son Abdullah to give a casting vote in case there 
was an equal division, but Abdullah was specifically excluded from 
standing as a candidate for the succession. The Council through a process 
of elimination deputed Abdur Rahman to make a recommendation as to 
who out of Aliand Uthman should be the sole candidate. Abdur Rahman 
is stated to have consulted as many people as he could in Medina 
including women as well as students and those who had come from 
outside or happened to be present in Medina as wayfarers. A majority of 
them expressed their view in favor of Uthman. Abdur Rahman even 
questioned Ali and Uthman about the manner in which they would 
conduct themselves if any of them was selected as the successor. 
Eventually, Abdur Rahman supported Uthman and finally he was 
selected as the sole candidate. Later, the rest of the Muslim community 
swore allegiance to him. 

On the assassination of Uthman the people of Medina gathered in the 
house of Ali and requested him to become the successor. The uncle of the 
Holy Prophet, namely Abbas supported him as the sole candidate. Ali 
refused to accept a private bayah and insisted that if the Muslim 
community wanted toswear allegiance to him as the Khalifa, it should be 
openly done in the Masjid-i-Nabvi. This was accordingly done. 

Thus, it is evident that during the period of the first Four Rightly Guided 
Caliphs the Head of state could only be appointed with the consent of the 
Muslim community. Women were not excluded from registering their 
consent and according to some Jurists a woman is perfectly competent to 
stand as a candidate for the succession. It may be further pointed out that 
during this period the hereditary rule was specifically excluded in the 
case of succession. Previously there was only one prerogative of the 
Khalifa i.e. all the state documents were expected to bear his seal. In the 
turbulent days of Ali a second prerogative was introduced and that was 
if the Khalifa himself was not leading the congregational prayers, then 
the Imam mentioned his name in the Khutba and prayed for him. 

In the historical process of transformation from 661 AD to 1258 AD, 
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the interaction of numerous forces and events led to changes in the 
Caliphate in substance as well as form. Muawiyah was proclaimed 
Khalifa in 661 AD. Jurists like Shah Wali Ullah regard his method of 
appointment as appointment through usurpation (Jstela), because 
according to him it had been obtained through force and coercion. 
Nevertheless, Shah Wali Ullah considers it as one of the legitimate or 
legally acknowledged methods for appointment. Four years before his 
death, Muawiyah nominated his son Yazid as his successor and Oath of 
allegiance was secured for him inspite of the protests of the Jurists who 
maintained that it was illegal to swear allegiance to two persons at one 
and the same time. Muawiyah nominated his own son as the succeeding 
Khalifa, because, as he himself explained to the people, if he had 
nominated anyone outside his own family or if he had appointed a 
Council as Umar had done, or if he had left the matter to be decided by 
the community, it would have led to a civil war in Islam. His reasoning 
was that the precedent of nominating the succeeding Khalifa already 
existed. Consequently, Marwan, his Governor of Medina, said to the 
people: “Verily the Commander of the faithful hath seen it fit to appoint 
his son Yazid as the successor over ye according to the institutions of 
Abubakr and Umar.” Abdur Rahman Ibn Abubakr interrupted: 
“Rather according to the institutions of Khusrau and Caesar, for, 
Abubakr and Umar did not do so for their children, nor for anyone of the 
people of their house.” The prompt reply came from Marwan: “There 
was no legal bar for Abubakr and Umar to nominate their children or 
anyone of the people of their house if they had found them competent. But 
in the present case the Commander of the faithful is nominating his son 
Yazid as successor over ye because he had found him fit and competent.” 

The example thus set was followed throughout the later history of 
Islam. The reigning Khalifa nominated one of his sons or kinsmen as his 
successor and the oath of allegiance was secured for him. During the 
Abbasid rule double nominations were also made i.e. two successors to 
hold the office, one after the other, and this arrangement frequently led 
to wars of succession. Kingly prerogatives were introduced. Besides the 
earlier two prerogatives, namely, Katham (seal) and Khutba (sermon), 
three more were introduced by Muawiyah himself. These were (sarir 
(throne), the right of the Khalifa to sit at a higher place; Maqsura, the 
right of the Khalifa to have a confined part in the mosque for his 
exclusive use; and finally Sikka, the right of the Khalifa to have his name 
carved on the coinage struck in the country. Arabic was made the Court 
language and the early simplicity gradually gave way to luxury and 
splendor. 

The only reason advanced for the transformation of a republican or 
democratic form of Government into a hereditary or dynastic monarchy 
was the likelihood of disintegration of the Muslim community through a 
perpetual civil strife. Thereafter, the role of the Muslim Jurists had 
throughout been to bridge the gulf between the ideal and the real or 
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theory and practice by attempting to provide an Islamic rationale to 
every change in order to maintain the continuity of the Islamic character 
of the Community. Therefore, if the period of the Rightly Guided Caliphs 
had provided an ideal Islamic polity, the development of later constitu- 
tional thought represented the rational justification of the formal and 
substantial departure from the ideal under the pressure of 
circumstances. It is interesting to note that from this period onwards, 
according to Sunni Jurists, replacement of a Khalifa by another through 
force, coercion or usurpation (Istela) was considered as a legitimate 
method of change of Government. It may be pointed out at this stage that 
according to some Sunni Jurists like Shah Wali Ullah, methods for 
constituting a Khalifa or Imam are restricted only to those adopted 
during the times of the Rightly Guided Caliphs or through usurpation 
(Istela). The modernist Muslim position is that the adaptation of 
different methods could not be considered to have any restrictive 
significance. But on the contrary it was indicative of a liberal and 
flexible approach i.e. to adopt a method which is convenient for realizing 
the objectives of the community at a particular time. According to Al- 
Mawardi, the rule of a usurping Amir is legitimate if he governs the 
state in accordance with the Islamic law probably under the doctine of 
necessity as propounded by Al-Ghazali that the tyranny of a usurping 
Amir was preferable to chaos. Some Jurists are of the view that since the 
source of strength of a usurping Amir is his own power (Dhu Shawka), he 
does not require the consent of the Muslim community. However, the 
others think that he too requires approval of the Muslim community in 
addition to governing the state in accordance with the Islamic law. 

So long as the Muslim world remained one and united, theorectically it 
was managed and administered by a universal Caliphate even though it 
had been transformed into a hereditary or dynastic monarchy. There has 
been an instance in the history of Islam of the establishment of more than 
one Caliphate at the same time in Baghdad, Cairoand Cardova. But even 
during that period two of the additional Caliphates in Cairo and Cardova 
eventually disappeared and only one in Baghdad survived. On the sack of 
Baghdad by the Mongols when Abbasid Caliph was put to death in 1258 
AD there was for a period of three years (1258-61 AD) no Caliph in the 
world of Islam. In the later period of Islamic history when numerous 
rulers managed to acquire power or controlled specific territories in the 
world of Islam and the universal Caliphate only existed in name, these 
rulers did not adopt the title of Caliph or Imam but remained, content to 
call themselves Amirs, Sultans and Padshahs. 

The modern revival of Islam commenced from the 18th Century 
onwards when gradually numerous independent or semi-independent 
Muslim national states emerged in the world of Islam. In some of them 
hereditary or dynastic monarchy was the order of the day and in the 
others legislative assemblies were constituted. Thus, when Islam 
entered modern history, the question arose that since the universal 
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Caliphate had become a thing of the past, could different Muslim 
national communities manage their affairs by themselves? In other 
words, could the powers and obligations of a Khalifa or Imam be shared 
by a Body of Persons as the elected representatives of the Muslim 
community in a particular Muslim national state. 

After the break-up of the Ottoman empire and the abolition of the 
Caliphate in Constantinople (Istanbul) in 1924, Turkey was the first 
country in the world of Islam to advance the reasoning to the effect that 
the power of the Khalifa or Imam could be vested in a Body of Persons in 
the form of an elected assembly. This was the viewpoint of the Khawaraj 
in the earlier history of Islam who had held that it was not obligatory on 
the Muslim community to appoint a Khalifa, but the Muslims could 
manage their affairs themselves by mutual consultation as 
recommended by the Qur’an. Views were also expressed to the effect that 
in modern Muslim national states elected assemblies could constitute 
Ijma or Shura of the Muslim community and make subordinate 
legislation on the basis of Jjtihad or interpret the Islamic law in 
accordance with the changing needs and requirements of the Muslim 
community in the light of the principles laid down in the Qur’an and 
Sunnah. In any case, no voice was raised against the transformation 
which took place in Turkey and in due course even in other Muslim 
countries where legislative assemblies were formed, the establishment of 
the same has not been considered repugnant to the injunctions of Islam. 

Be that as it may, a Muslim national state does not become an Islamic 
state unless and until it adopts the characteristic features of the same 
which still remain unalterable. The democratic method which has been 
adopted by some of the Muslim countries due to the influence of Western 
ideas is admittedly not a perfect method. An Islamic state is expected to 
be run by the best members of the community and the democratic 
method, although adopted by Western countries in order to achieve the 
same objective, ordinarily does not ensure the election of the best, 
because a really suitable or competent candidate may be defeated by an 
unsuitable or incompetent candidate only for the reason that he has 
obtained more votes or more heads had been counted in his favor. 
Similarly, a vote is no substitute for baiyat, because baiyat is a bilateral 
contract whereas a vote does not have the implications of a contract like 
baiyat. Furthermore, according to the Sunnah of the Holy Prophet, who- 
soever offers himself as a candidate for any office abuses his position of 
trust (Khain) and must be ignored. If this rule is usually adopted for the 
selection, for instance, of a judge, then why should it not be adopted for 
the election of a so-called legislator. Again, there is no obligation to 
follow the majority principle as the right as such of majority is not 
recognized in Islam. The supporters of this viewpoint also argue that 
since Muslims constitute Allah’s Party (Hizbullah), the multi-party 
system has no place in an Islamic state as it is repugnant to the Qur’an 
and Sunnah. It is also pointed out that some Sunni schools of law do not 
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theory and practice by attempting to provide an Islamic rationale to 
every change in order to maintain the continuity of the Islamic character 
of the Community. Therefore, if the period of the Rightly Guided Caliphs 
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during the times of the Rightly Guided Caliphs or through usurpation 
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different methods could not be considered to have any restrictive 
significance. But on the contrary it was indicative of a liberal and 
flexible approach i.e. to adopt a method which is convenient for realizing 
the objectives of the community at a particular time. According to Al- 
Mawardi, the rule of a usurping Amir is legitimate if he governs the 
state in accordance with the Islamic law probably under the doctine of 
necessity as propounded by Al-Ghazali that the tyranny of a usurping 
Amir was preferable to chaos. Some Jurists are of the view that since the 
source of strength of a usurping Amir is his own power (Dhu Shawka), he 
does not require the consent of the Muslim community. However, the 
others think that he too requires approval of the Muslim community in 
addition to governing the state in accordance with the Islamic law. 

So long as the Muslim world remained one and united, theorectically it 
was managed and administered by a universal Caliphate even though it 
had been transformed into a hereditary or dynastic monarchy. There has 
been an instance in the history of Islam of the establishment of more than 
one Caliphate at the same time in Baghdad, Cairoand Cardova. Buteven 
during that period two of the additional Caliphates in Cairo and Cardova 
eventually disappeared and only one in Baghdad survived. On the sack of 
Baghdad by the Mongols when Abbasid Caliph was put to death in 1258 
AD there was for a period of three years (1258-61 AD) no Caliph in the 
world of Islam. In the later period of Islamic history when numerous 
rulers managed to acquire power or controlled specific territories in the 
world of Islam and the universal Caliphate only existed in name, these 
rulers did not adopt the title of Caliph or Jmam but remained content to 
call themselves Amirs, Sultans and Padshahs. 

The modern revival of Islam commenced from the 18th Century 
onwards when gradually numerous independent or semi-independent 
Muslim national states emerged in the world of Islam. In some of them 
hereditary or dynastic monarchy was the order of the day and in the 
others legislative assemblies were constituted. Thus, when Islam 
entered modern history, the question arose that since the universal 
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Caliphate had become a thing of the past, could different Muslim 
national communities manage their affairs by themselves? In other 
words, could the powers and obligations of a Khalifa or Imam be shared 
by a Body of Persons as the elected representatives of the Muslim 
community in a particular Muslim national state. 

After the break-up of the Ottoman empire and the abolition of the 
Caliphate in Constantinople (Istanbul) in 1924, Turkey was the first 
country in the world of Islam to advance the reasoning to the effect that 
the power of the Khalifa or Imam could be vested in a Body of Persons in 
the form of an elected assembly. This was the viewpoint of the Khawaraj 
in the earlier history of Islam who had held that it was not obligatory on 
the Muslim community to appoint a Khalifa, but the Muslims could 
manage their affairs themselves by mutual consultation as 
recommended by the Qur’an. Views were also expressed to the effect that 
in modern Muslim national states elected assemblies could constitute 
Ijma or Shura of the Muslim community and make subordinate 
legislation on the basis of Ijtihad or interpret the Islamic law in 
accordance with the changing needs and requirements of the Muslim 
community in the light of the principles laid down in the Qur’an and 
Sunnah. In any case, no voice was raised against the transformation 
which took place in Turkey and in due course even in other Muslim 
countries where legislative assemblies were formed, the establishment of 
the same has not been considered repugnant to the injunctions of Islam. 

Be that as it may, a Muslim national state does not become an Islamic 
state unless and until it adopts the characteristic features of the same 
which still remain unalterable. The democratic method which has been 
adopted by some of the Muslim countries due to the influence of Western 
ideas is admittedly not a perfect method. An Islamic state is expected to 
be run by the best members of the community and the democratic 
method, although adopted by Western countries in order to achieve the 
same objective, ordinarily does not ensure the election of the best, 
because a really suitable or competent candidate may be defeated by an 
unsuitable or incompetent candidate only for the reason that he has 
obtained more votes or more heads had been counted in his favor. 
Similarly, a vote is no substitute for baiyat, because baiyat is a bilateral 
contract whereas a vote does not have the implications of a contract like 
baiyat. Furthermore, according to the Sunnah of the Holy Prophet, who- 
soever offers himself as a candidate for any office abuses his position of 
trust (Khain) and must be ignored. If this rule is usually adopted for the 
selection, for instance, of a judge, then why should it not be adopted for 
the election of a so-called legislator. Again, there is no obligation to 
follow the majority principle as the right as such of majority is not 
recognized in Islam. The supporters of this viewpoint also argue that 
since Muslims constitute Allah’s Party (Hizbullah), the multi-party 
system has no place in an Islamic state as it is repugnant to the Qur’an 
and Sunnah. It is also pointed out that some Sunni schools of law do not 
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acknowledge Ijma as a source for the evolution of Islamic law. According 
to them, Shura is merely a Body of Advisers or experts which must be 
appointed by the Khalifa or Imam through selection or nomination and 
not election for the purpose of consultation. 

The arguments which are advanced in favor of the democratic method 
are as follows: If the pwers and obligations of a Khalifa or Imam are to be 
shared by the community in a particular Muslim national state, it is 
necessary to create a Body of Persons to constitute Ijma or Shura which 
should conduct the affairs of the Muslim community through mutual 
consultation and such Body cannot be constituted except through the 
elected representatives of the Muslim community. Although the 
majority principle was not followed during the historical experiment of 
the Rightly Guided Caliphs, its adaptation has neither been specifically 
forbidden nor disapproved by the Qur’an and Sunnah. Admittedly, the 
Qur’an and Sunnah insist on sovereignty of Allah and the enforcement of 
His Laws, but the evolution of the method for the realization of these 
objectives is left to the good sense of the Muslim community in 
accordance with its requirements from time to time. As the real object of 
Islam is to establish a community of faith governed by Shariah, the 
Muslim community is free to evolve any suitable method for the 
enforcement of Islamic law. The principle that a person who offers 
himself as a candidate for any office abuses his position of trust and, 
therefore, must be ignored cannot be made applicable universally, for, if 
all suitable and competent persons are to refrain from offering 
themselves as candidates, then the Muslim community not being aware 
of their presence may be compelled to select mediocrities for 
appointment to positions of trust. Furthermore, strictly speaking a vote 
may not be a bilateral covenant like baiyat, but it certainly is an 
indication of selection of a candidate among others, on the basis of his 
suitability or competency in the eyes of the electors in order to represent 
them only for a fixed period of time. In case he does not prove himself to 
be suitable or competent, he can be rejected at the next election. The 
establishment of a legislature is also necessary, because subordinate 
legislation, which is not repugnant to the Qur’an and Sunnah, is a very 
wide field due to the changing needs and requirements of the modern 
Muslim community. The successful working of the democratic method 
really depends on a conscientious electorate which is aware of its rights 
and obligations under the Islamic law. It is likely to fail where the 
electorate is gullible. Therefore, it is necessary to educate and train the 
Muslim community in order to make it conscious of its rights and 
obligations under the Islamic law, for, only through education and 
training it would be in a position to elect the best members of the 
community. It is also argued that although the Muslim community is 
Allah’s Party (Hizbullah), the formation of groups among Muslims for 
promoting good and suppressing evil is recommended by the Qur’an and 
Sunnah. Soon after the death of the Holy Prophet when three distinct 
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political groups emerged from the Muslim community, namely, Ansar, 
Mohajirin and Banu Hashim, and still later during the Caliphate of Ali 
when two more political groups were formed, namely, Shian-i-Ali and 
Khawaraj, no objection was raised. Therefore, political parties can be 
permitted to function in a Muslim national state provided that they 
adhere to the Islamic Ideology and operate strictly within its framework. 
However, in order to ascertain the will of the Muslim community, 
measures can be adopted to determine clearly as to which candidate 
obtains overwhelming (and not merely bare) majority of votes in his 
favor. It is further argued that the democratic method must be adopted 
because there is no other appropriate substitute for the time being which 
would yield better results as required by Islamic standards. 

The conflict in the viewpoints regarding Western and Islamic forms of 
democracy creates a problem which is being faced by some Muslim 
national states at present and it is probably due to this reason that there 
are occasional instances of political breakdown leading to the 
establishment of military dictatorship. 

However, as it has been pointed out, the fundamental] principles on 
which an Islamic state is founded continue to remain thesame. A Muslim 
national state cannot claim itself to be an Islamic state unless and until 
its constitution strictly adheres to the principles of ultimate sovereignty 
vesting in Allah and the supremacy of Islamic law. But it must be clearly 
understood that an Islamic state is not a theocracy. 

Islam does not recognize the distinction between ‘spiritual’ and 
‘secular’, and it is incumbent on every Muslim to constantly endeavor to 
realize spiritual values while performing his temporal obligations. In 
this sense the Islamic state, in the modern context, assimilates the 
qualities of an ideal secular state. In the positive sense a secular state 
ought to guarantee religious freedom to every citizen and endeavor to 
promote the material advancement and welfare of all its citizens without 
distinction of religion or race. This is also one of the numerous duties of 
an Islamic state which at the same time must protect the places of 
worship and culture of citizens who adhere to faiths other than Islam 
under the Qur’anic injunction laid down in Sura 22: Verse 40 to the effect: 
“If Allah had not raised a group (i.e. Muslims) to ward off the others from 
aggression, churches, synagogues, oratories and mosques, where Allah 
is worshipped most, would have been destroyed.” Since the faiths of 
religious minorities are to be protected, they can adopt any measure of 
self-protection including the claim for separate electorates or 
representation in the form of a fixed quota of seats in the assembly. 

In modern times there are numerous concepts of human rights based 
on different ideologies. The capitalist democracies have evolved the 
concept of inalienable rights of man laying emphasis on political and 
civil rights of an individual; whereas the Marxist countries have evolved 
the concept of peoples’ rights laying emphasis particularly on economic 
rights of a group. There is also a concept of welfare rights advanced by 
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some countries which do not adhere to capitalist or Marxist ideologies. 
The Islamic concept of human rights is based on its own ideology. Its 
peculiar feature is that it conceives broadly two categories of rights: Of 
Allah (Haququllah) and men (Haququl Ibad). The Islamic state, 
therefore, guarantees the rights of Allah as well as of men. The rights of 
men which can be directly traced from the Qur’an and Sunnah are of life, 
individual freedom, equality before law and prohibition against 
impermissible discretion, justice, fair trial, protection against abuse of 
power, against torture, of honor and reputation, asylum, equality of 
status and of opportunity, freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, 
worship, association, assembly, movement, trade, business or profession, 
to hold and dispose of property, protection of minorities, to participate in 
the conduct and management of public affairs, status and dignity of 
workers, social security, founding a family and related matters, of 
married women, education, or privacy etc. subject to Islamic law and 
morality. During the times of the Rightly Guided Caliphs since everyone 
studied the Qur’an, he had a thorough grasp of his rights. This can be 
illustrated by an example. Islam allows no interference or intrusion into 
the personal or family affairs of anyone. Spying is forbidden except in the 
sole case when in the times of war a person spying is investigating 
someone about whom there is a suspicion that he was serving the enemy. 
But in normal times even if there be a strong probability that something 
wrong was going on in a man’s house, no warrant could be issued to 
anyone to enter the house or to spy on the man. It is stated that one night 
while crossing a street of Medina the second Caliph Umar heard the 
sound of debauchery coming from inside a house. He lost his temper and 
tried to enter the house, but no one answered his knock at the door. He 
climbed upon the roof and from it shouted down to the owner who was 
present in his lawn: “Why are you breaking the law and allowing sucha 
debauch in your ‘house’.” The man replied: “No Muslim has the right to 
speak to another in that manner. Maybe I have committed a wrong but 
think how many wrongs have you committed. For instance: (i) Spying— 
despite God’s command ‘thou shalt not spy’; (ii) breaking and entering— 
you came in over the roof despite the command of God ‘enter house by the 
door’; (iii) entering without owner’s permission—in defiance of God’s 
command ‘enter no house without the owner’s permission’: (iv) omitting 
the Salaam—though God has commanded ‘enter no house without 
indicating that you are a friend and calling peace (Salaam) on those 
within’.” Umar felt very embarrassed and withdrew saying “Well I 
forgive your wrong.” The owner retorted: “That is your fifth 
infringement, for, you claim to be an executor of Islamic law, then how 
can you say that you forgive what Allah has condemned as a wrong.” 
This anecdote clearly illustrates how each and every Muslim citizen of 
the early Islamic state was conscious of his rights. For guaranteeing the 
rights of men the Islamic state must ensure the complete independence 
of the Judiciary as this is the only way for upholding the supremacy of 
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rule of Islamic law. 

The legislature in an Islamic state has a restricted power of legislation, 
for, technically speaking, its authority is delegated and can be exercised 
only within the limits prescribed by the Qur’an and Sunnah. Therefore, it 
must enjoin that what is considered by the Qur’an as ‘maruf (universally) 
acknowledged moral values). According to some Jurists in exceptional 
cases a Qur’anic injunction can be temporarily suspended on the 
precedence of Umar suspending the punishment (Hudd) of cutting off 
hand of a thief in the times of famine in Medina. Similarly, permission 
granted by the Qur’an to a Muslim for marrying more than one wife can 
be temporarily suspended or withdrawn if it socially leads to adverse 
results. However, generally speaking, there can possibly be three 
spheres of its legislative activity in a Muslim national state:(i) To enforce 
laws which have specifically been laid down in the Qur’an and Sunnah; 
(ii) to bring all the existing laws in conformity with the Qur’an and 
Sunnah; and (iii) to make laws as subordinate legislation which are not 
repugnant to the Qur’an and Sunnah. 

The establishment of such a legislature through the means of election 
requires firstly an electorate which is aware of its rights and obligations 
under the Islamic law; secondly to elect representatives on either non- 
party basis or through only such political parties which adhere to the 
Islamic ideology and are in a position to put up candidates who are 
familiar with the legislative limits prescribed by the Qur’an and Sunnah; 
and thirdly, adaptation of measures which should clearly determine as to 
which candidate has the overwhelming support of the voters. 

A modern Muslim legislative assembly, at least for the present, must 
consist mostly of members who possess no knowledge of the subtleties of 
Islamic law. Therefore, they are likely to make errors in their 
interpretation of Islamic law. Ideally speaking, if an elected legislative 
assembly is to be formed in an Islamic state, it should consist of lawyers 
who are qualified in Islamic law as well as modern jurisprudence and 
this objective can be realized through the accomplishment of a reform in 
the present system of legal education in Muslim countries by extending 
its sphere so as to combine the study of Islamic law with an intelligent 
study of modern jurisprudence. 

For the interim period two constitutional devices have been adopted 
by some Muslim national states in order to reduce the possibilities of 
erroneous interpretation of Islamic law in a modern Muslim legislative 
assembly. These are: Making provision within the assembly of aseparate 
committee of Ulema having power to supervise the legislative activity of 
the assembly and constituting a Body of Ulema outside the assembly as 
an Advisory Council having authority to advise the assembly on any 
question referred to the Council about a proposed legislation as to 
whether it is or is not repugnant to the injunctions of Islam. 

According to some modern Muslim Jurists, a presidential form of 
democracy is closer to the Islamic concept of state whereas the others are 
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of the view that it would make little difference whether the form of 
democracy is presidential or parliamentary. The main point is that 
sovereignty of Allah is to be acknowledged through upholding the 
supremacy of Islamic law. So far as the enforcement of Islamic law is 
concerned, the Muslim community is at liberty to evolve any mode of 
constitutional structure which suits its requirement on the basis of the 
principle of “mutual consultation.” 
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Shariati and the Reconstruction 
of Social Sciences 


Mohammad Yadegari* 


Ali Shariati was a Muslim reformer who laid much of the intellectual 
groundwork for the Iranian revolution of 1979. His inspiring speeches 
and written works aroused the people, particularly the students, to the 
state, where they were easily mobilized by Khomeini and his co-workers. 
Killed by the Shah’s agents in London in 1977, he is still remembered asa 
great martyr to their cause. His ideas on the nature of Islam are of 
interest to us today. 

Ali Shariati was born in 1933 in the village of Mazinan near Sabzawar 
in Khurasan, Iran. He came from a family whose members were known 
for their scholarship, knowledge, and righteousness. He attended the 
Teacher’s Training School, and taught in high school for some years 
before pursuing graduate work in Europe. He was also active in his 
father’s Center for the Propagation of Islamic Truth. 

Shariati’s views were greatly influenced by his learned father who was 
fortunate enough to acquire a personal library of nearly two thousand 
books. He was also influenced by the political events in Iran, especially 
during Dr. Muhammad Mosaddeq’s premiership, and by the various 
underground movements after the fall of Mossadeq in 1953. 
Particularly important was the Muslim Socialist Movement founded in 
the early 1940’s in Tehran. This group believed in Islamic ideals but 
emphasized the socialistic tendencies of its economic system. In the 
manner of Amir Ali, the author of Spirit of Islam, Shariati wanted to 
emulate the lives and ideas of early Muslims whom he admired. He often 
referred to Prophet Muhammad, Abu Dhar al-Ghaffari, Ali, Husayn, 
and others as men who ought to be followed as examples. 

In his formative years, he was influenced by many people including 
Frantz Fanon, al-Afghani, Taleqani, and Muhammad Iqbal. In my 
opinion, Shariati was more influenced by Iqbal than any other scholar, 
whether in the East or the West. I have pointed out this influence in my 
book, Ideological Revolution in the Muslim World. 


*Mohammad Yadegari is the author of many scholarly articles and teaches at Union 
College, Schnectady, New York. 
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“The greatest success of Iqbal,” wrote Shariati, “is that relying upon 
the rich cultural heritage of the old and the new, he built a model which 
he considered to be his school of thought. That model was Islam. This is 
the reason for his importance and his success in our society and our 
century.” ! 

Referring to Iqbal’s efforts to influence reform, Shariati pointed out 
that, though Iqbal was a mystic in nature, he did not believe in seclusion. 
He believed in continuous effort and activism. Following in the footsteps 
of Iqbal, Shariati called for restructuring of Islamic ideology. 

After studying the Qur’an, Shariati was able to formulate his theory in 
social change and development. Many factors affect change in society. 
However, Shariati found many references in the Qur’an which state that 
it is al-Nas, the people or the masses, who are the prime movers of 
revolution. It is the collective human will which is of primary 
importance not the individual will. 

No one denies the fact that righteous individuals can exist in a society, 
but clusters of righteous individuals do not constitute the collective will 
of the society. To bring about a lasting change, there must be a profound 
change. Shariati urged people to return to the Qur’an and to study it 
intently. Islam is a movement of masses. It opposes oppression, 
imperialism, and exploitation. The individual does not have the option to 
overlook injustice in the world. An awareness of Islamic ideology would 
set man, the individual and the collective masses in the right direction. 
Iqbal, according to Shariati, understood the very heart of the Islamic 
message. He was an aware anti-imperialist who worked diligently to free 
the Muslims from the yoke of British power and control. His goal was 
establishment of a Muslim state based upon the concept of the ummah. 
Iqbal did not look at Pakistan as a country but as a first step towards the 
creation of an Islamic state. 

It is clear that in Islam the will of man, that is the collective will of the 
masses, is responsible for the destiny of a society. There is no clerical 
hierarchy or ecclesiastical clergy. 

Shariati wrote: 


Perhaps the greatest revolution of Islam in human, social, 
and intellectual history is changing the direction of the power 
of religion as a whole. . .Islam destroyed the power structure of 
despotism and exploitation, eradicated mass ignorance, 
strengthened the spirit of freedom, expanded knowledge, and 
urged the study of sciences. This is the only path to the “reform 
of man”, to cleansing the soul, to achieving moral perfection 
and piety, to the reforming of self. 


1 Ali Shariati, Ma wa Iqbal (Tehran: Irshad, 1978), p. 41. 
2 Ibid, p. 50. 
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When Islam repudiated the clerical structure, it made man 
individually responsible to God, responsible both for himself and his 
fellow man. That is why Shariati claimed that the reform of individuals 
was not possible in Islam. Reforms must be collective, total, general, and 
must take place among the masses as a whole. Reforms of individuals are 
only an extension of collective reforms and not vice versa. “It is not 
possible to reform oneself through seclusion from Society,” wrote 
Shariati. One cannot, therefore, forget his social responsibility in Islam. 

Social responsibility supersedes individual responsibility. Social 
awareness, in Islam, takes precedence over personal self-cleansing. Of 
course, this does not mean that reform of the individual is not important. 
It is a derivative of the reform of the society and not vice versa. These 
ideas are abundant in the Qur’an and Islamic heritage. The constant 
reference to al-Nas or the people, the eradication of intermediary 
between man and God i.e. the abolition of the ecclesiastical order, the 
concept of “enjoin the lawful and forbid the sinful act”, etc. 

Shariati maintained that it is important to clarify Islamic ideology, 
because Islam seems to be in a jumble when compared to other schools of 
thought. Islamic points of view are not clear-cut. Shariati wrote that 
Muslims ought to “know the direction of their school, its aims, and their 
place in the framework of the realities of the present time.” 

Shariati believed that history consisted of a struggle between truth 
and falsehood, a clash between the oppressed and the oppressor, a battle 
between monotheism and polytheism, i.e. tauhid and shirk. This 
struggle is set in symbolic terms in the Qur’an, for example the 
struggle between Moses and Pharaoh, and the struggle between Cain 
and Abel. Shariati believed that Western concepts and terminologies 
were useless in analyzing Third World societies. Terms and expressions 
native to the culture and its literature must be used. Translation and 
repetition of European sociological concepts have no value at all because 
they have nothing in common with the realities of life in the Third World. 
European concepts of society and sociology are not applicable to Africa, 
Asia, or Latin America. 

The first step in the restructuring of social sciences and finding solu- 
tions to our social and political ills is to recognize that Islam is a complete 
school of thought which will provide for present needs and serve as a 
guide in the future. Islam has different dimensions for it is a tauhidi 
society and every man should look at it from the angle he is most familiar 
with. That is why Shariati interpreted mi'raj and isra’, for example, in 
sociological terms rather than religious or physical. After all, his field of 
study was sociology. 

Shariati viewed the Qur’an not only as a religious guide but as a source 
of knowledge in the fields of history, science and human sociology. He 
noted the following interesting concepts: 


3 Ali Shariati, Zamine-ye Shinakht-i Qur'an (Tehran: Bi'that, n.d.), p. 7. 
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1. The concept of migration. Shariati recognized from the tone of the 
Qur’an and the life of Prophet Muhammad, that migration was more 
than a movement of people from one place to another which may have 
geographical and political factors. Migration is a major cause for the rise 
of cilvilizations throughout history. Shariati elaborated that about 
twenty-seven civilizations blossomed from a migration that preceded 
them, the Summerian civilization, Islamic civilization, and American 
civilization among them. 

2. The concept of prime factor in change and development in society 
which I already discussed but I am going to elaborate a bit further. What 
causes civilizations to rise and fall? Among the factors which sociologists 
discuss that affect social change are accident, personalities or heroes, 
historical determinism, or even divine will. According to Shariati, when 
one studies the Qur’an he might conclude that al-Nas (the masses) are the 
prime factor in social change and development. 

His examples include the constant reference of the Qur’an toal-Nas. It 
was the people of Sodom and Gomorrah who went astray. It was the 
people of Israel who did not listen to the warning. The prophets were sent 
to the people, addressing the people in their totality. The people are 
accountable before God for their deeds. In short, the responsibility for 
society and history is borne by the masses. Of course, the masses is 
defined as an entity that has no class distinction, racial identification, or 
other distinguishing characteristics. 

3. The Concepts of Humanism. Addressing the question of whether or 
not humanism is compatible with Islam, many Western Orientalists in 
their ivory towers, have asserted that Islam is not compatible with 
humanism. Shariati maintained that Islam itself is innately humanistic 
from its inception. This idea was deduced by Shariati from the story of 
creation. 

As is well known, the story of creation is simply this: God created 
Adam—the symbol man—from mud and blew His spirit into him. 
According to Shariati, the language of religion, especially Semitic religions, 
is symbolic for a simple, straight forward language has no permanence. 
Interpreted in that light, there are certain social, philosophical, and 
religious meanings to this story which when examined carefully are very 
interesting. In summary, we can mention the following conclusions: 


a) Because of the way Islam has developed the story of creation, one 
can conclude that Islam is humanistic by nature. By choosing man as His 
vicegerent, God has relegated the noblest position to man. 

b) By virture of being created of two opposite poles, earth and the 
spirit of God, man is composed of a dual nature. The distance between 
mud, which is low, base, earthly, to the spirit of God which is high, lofty, 
and good is the distance between the two poles. 

c) Man has a will which enables him to strive for betterment and 
progress. 


d) The dualism of which I spoke earlier is within man, not in nature as 
it was believed by other religions. Outside man, there is no struggle 
between God and Satan or the so-called forces of light and darkness. 

e) God taught the names to Adam which is interpreted by Shariati as 
knowledge. Thus, the path to excellence of man is by way of achieving 
knowledge. This social concept means that knowledge is a 
differentiating factor in the excellence of man. 

f) The creation of Eve from Adam’s rib has been a sore point in man- 
woman relation. Shariati’s interpretation of the creation of Eve is the 
first of its kind and carried significant social implications. The Semitic 
religions have allocated a lower position to woman with respect to man, 
largely based on the story of creation. Shariati’s interpretation reversed 
such sexist notion. The word “rib” is an incorrect translation according 
to Shariati. He maintained that the real meaning of the word, in both 
Arabic and Hebrew, is nature. God said, “We have created Eve from the 
same nature as that of man.” Since the word also means rib, the story of 
Eve’s origin from Adam’s rib was created. I checked Shariati’s 
statement about “rib” in Arabic. With my limited resources, I was able to 
reach the following conclusions: 

Rib, in Arabic, has many meanings. Dhil‘ ( = ) means rib, side, 
inclination, corrugation, drawing or bending, or folding. Other 
etymologically related words are: 

Dhala‘a ( phe ) which is the verb meaning to bend, to incline, to 
curve. 

Dhalla‘a ( ae ) which is the verb meaning to corrugate, to wrinkle, 
to draw or bend into folds, in other words, to bring forth. God brought 
forth woman from the same nature as that of man. 

Going back to Shariati, his interpretation of Eve’s creation has a great 
social significance. Man and woman are on a par in the eyes of God. 

4. Cain and Abel. Cain and Abel were two brothers: sons of Adam. 
Cain was a farmer and abel was a herdsman. Cain was jealous of Abel so 
he killed him. That is considered to be the first bloodshed in human 
history. 

Is God talking about the Story of two brothers? According to Shariati, 
no. Cain and Abel represent two different stages of history. Abel 
represents man’s era of pastoralism and equitable distribution of wealth 
while Cain represents the era of private ownership and monopoly. It is 
the beginning of class struggle, oppression, slavery, exploitation, and 
tyranny. Cain and Abel represent two different periods in human 
history. The death of Abel, the herdsman, at the hand of Cain, the farmer 
(i.e. land owner) symbolizes the end of an egalitarian system and 
primitive socialism and the beginning of private ownership, the ruler 
and the ruled, the oppressor and the oppressed. 

5. Mi'raj and Isra’. Shariati does not deny the physical possibility of 
Prophet Muhammad’s Jsra’and mi'raj. He only adds another dimension 
to it. The dimension is philosophical and historical. 
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According to Shariati, one of Muhammad’s prophetic missions was 
raising man from his animalistic condition toward God: this is the 
perfection and ascension of man. . .Mi‘raj, according to Shariati is a 
symbolic explanation of the Prophet’s role in man’s ontological ascension 
from earth to God. 

Isra’, on the other hand, has to do with the unity of revelation from the 
time of Adam to Muhammad. according to the prophet, there is only one 
religion in the history of man. It is Islam. Islam belongs to mankind. 
Prophets only invite the people to Islam, they do not create religion. 
Muhammad continued the movement that began with Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus. Therefore, his greatest mission was to create a 
historical alliance between the three religions of Moses, Jesus, and 
Islam. The Aqsa Mosque, the symbol of Judaism and Christianity, is 
situated in Jerusalem. The Ka‘bah is the symbol of Islam and 
Muhammad’s journey from the Ka‘bah to Aqsa Mosque manifests the 
continuity of the two places of worship of the three great monotheistic 
religions. In his being, Muhammad wished to bind the two places 
symbolically to emphasize the spiritual connection between Islam, 
Christianity and Judaism and to provide a foundation for an alliance 
between monotheistic religions against shirk. Isra’, Muhammad’s 
journey to Jerusalem, manifests the joining of the two symbols of the 
three religions of the world. 

Therefore, Mi‘raj is a philosophical discussion of an ontological nature. 
It describes an ontological height, man’s ontological perfection. Isra’ is 
an event of historical and social significance. 

6. Shariati’s New Interpretation of Shi‘ism 

Shariati was motivated by a sense of universal value and fair play. In 
his attempt to reconstruct Islam as a unified entity he found it necessary 
to speak his mind on Shi‘ism. His number one goal, in my opinion, was to 
bring about the unity of Muslims. He recognized that without unity, 
imperialism, the number one enemy of Islam, could not be defeated. In 
his stance on Shi‘ism, by the way, we see that Shariati practiced his own 
teaching. If we narrow the scope, we can see that if Shariati had not 
spoken out on superstitious practices of the Shi‘ites, he would have 
betrayed the very principle he taught which was that the whole society 
ought to be reformed. To believe that Shi‘ism is in need of reforms 
without preaching it constitutes the reform of an individual in 
“seclusion”. 

According to Shariati, Shi‘ism is a movement of protest against 
continuation of pre-Islamic practices. Emerging in the Umayyad period, 
it established itself as a movement against the status quo and Shariati 
believed it must continue as a protest movement. Without protest, i.e. the 
state of continuous alert, Shi‘ism loses its significance. 

It is in that light that Shariati spoke of Safavid dynasty with utter 
contempt and disdain for their rule broke the Shiite tradition of protest. 
The movement of protest of Ali was replaced by Safavid Shi‘ism 
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bringing submission, superstition, and stagnation. Protest, said 
Shariati, is an ever-surging torrent that winds and bends and constantly 
changes, lifting the obstacles while expediency and intrigue solidify, 
crystalize, and transform it into a system of status quo. The aims of these 
two forms of Shi‘ism are completely different. Ali’s Shi‘ism bravely 
seeks new avenues of approach while the Safavid form of Shi‘ism is in 
constant fear of losing the status quo, of losing power. This sort of fear 
crystalizes the mind. 

Among his new interpretations are a whole range of topics including 
wisayet, ismat, taqlid, intizar, etc. Intizar is the cornerstone of his Shi‘ite 
thesis. Intizar is waiting in a state of preparedness which implies total 
involvement and activism. For the imam to appear seeking his followers 
ready, knowledgeable, aware, willing, and thinking individuals is most 
conducive to bringing about success that is the establishment of justice 
and fairness in the world. 

On the question of Wisayet and Shawra, Ali Shariati was ambivalent. 
On the one hand, he reasoned that historical facts do not indicate that 
Muhammad appointed Ali, while on the other hand he argues that a 
teacher ought to choose his successor, especially a teacher like 
Muhammad whose rule was not only political but also spiritual. Shariati 
gives the example of choosing a successor to a heart surgeon. The best 
candidate will not be chosen by people ignorant of surgery. Indeed, the 
surgeon himself would probably choose the best successor. This 
ambiguity and ambivalence has been criticized by many on both sides. I 
personally feel that Shariati had no choice. His admiration for Ali and 
the Shi‘ite concept of protest and intellection (ijtihad), his awareness of 
the fact that both Shi‘ism and Sunnism are realities to be dealt with 
pragmatically, his passion for ridding the Muslim world of its general 
malaise and imperialistic forces, and his firm belief that Shi‘ism in its 
dynamic stages and states provided great thinkers and scholars all over 
the Muslim world, it would have been utter idiocy to reject the spirit of 
Shi‘ism which he rightly named Alid Shi‘ism. 

In conclusion, Shariati in relation to the Islamic movement can be 
described simply asa bright star resting comfortably among many other 
bright stars. Shariati was not interested in picking a few verses here and 
there as proof that Islam has talked about certain sciences the way that 
the apologetics used to do. He believed that the Qur’an has certain 
principles of history and sociology inherent in it. Shariati’s 
reconstruction of Islam is based on his belief that Islam provides a 
philosophy of history. 

The Islamic movement has had and will have many architects: 
Shariati’s passion, perserverence, and keen insight are qualities that 
should be cultivated by future scholars. Not everyone will agree with 
everything Shariati had to say but we must not ignore his views for 
finding some of them unpalatable to our taste. 
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David WESTERLUND, From Socialism to Islam? Notes on Islam as a 
Political Factor in Contemporary Africa. Research Report No. 61. 
(Uppsala, Sweden: Scandinavia Institute of African Studies, 1982), 
62pp. Bibliography. No Price. 


This short study on Islam and Politics in Africa is one of a series of 
studies on Africa published by the well-known Swedish Institute of 
African Studies. The Center had previously published some excellent 
monographs on a wide range of African issues, but this is the first one on 
an Islamic theme. Written from the perspective of a researcher 
interested in knowing the future of the relationship between Islam and 
Politics in Africa, David Westerlund divides his essay into three parts: 
(1) an introduction, (2) a section on the advance of Socialism in Muslim- 
dominated countries and (3) a section on the move towards Islam. 

Westerlund begins his study with a definition of terms and a 
clarification of concepts. Two terms, Socialism and Islam, dominate his 
discussion. He identifies socialism in North Africa and in Sub-Saharan 
Africa as that brand which has not been based on, but rather opposed to, 
Marxism or Marxism-Leninism. Though he recognizes certain 
differences between “Arab Socialism” and “African Socialism”, in the 
context of his discussion he stresses the similarities between them. 
Among the common elements shared by these two variants of Socialism 
are (1) refutation of the Marxist idea of class struggle, (2) emphasis on a 
united front of all classes in the interest of economic development and 
nation-building, (8) a preference for a mixed economy as opposed to a 
Marxist economy, (4) partial nationalization, central planning and one- 
party rule, and (5) tolerance of private property. 

After an examination of the differences between Arab/Islamic 
Socialism and African Socialism on the one hand, and Marxism on the 
other, Westerlund then discusses the term fundamentalism. He 
correctly notes that orthodox, non-secularist Muslims who wish for the 
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establishment of a rule by the Sharia do not call themselves 
fundamentalists, rather they simply identify themselves with Islam and 
regard it as “an all-inclusive societal order (where) God is the only 
legitimate law-maker, and His Will has been revealed in the Koran and 
the Sunna (the oldest traditions) especially the Prophet Muhammad’s 
custom” (p. 7). Westerlund takes note of the “conservative” aspect of 
Islamic fundamentalism, but at the same time recognizes its willingness 
to reinterpret religious traditions. 

Following his discussion of terms and concepts used in the study, 
Westerlund treats us to a brief historical sketch of Islam in Africa. Here 
he follows the path of earlier scholars on Islam in Africa. He tells us how 
Islam, on the one hand, served as the basis of resistance to European 
colonialism and, on the other, collaborated with the colonia powers. He, 
however, advises caution and suggests that a better view could emerge 
following a syntheis or a more detailed examination of local individual 
African societies. 

The main focus of attention of Westerlund are what he calls the 
“Islamic countries”, synonymously the North African states plus 
Somalia. In making a case for his argument that Arab/Islamic 
Socialism and African Socialism are similar, he maintains that both “are 
essentially similar... Partly because both have been formulated and 
supported primarily by Muslims.” He brushes away the socialist efforts 
of Nkrumah in “strongly Christian Ghana” and reminds us that the 
present successful inroad of Marxist ideas in Mozambique, Angola and 
Ethiopia is a validation of the hypothesis that “Catholic or Orthodox 
Christianity (negatively) provides ‘fertile soil’ for the development of 
Marxism” (p. 13). This conclusion has dangerous political implications, 
for it tends to say that Marxism is resisted more by Muslims than by 
Christians, that in the special case of Africa, only Muslim socialists have 
managed to develop socialist alternatives to Marxism. Actually the 
evidence seems to show that both Christian and Muslim Africans have 
been advocates of African Socialism. Indeed, the two leading 
theoreticians of “African Socialism”, as opposed to Marxism, in Africa 
have been Leopold Senghor of Senegal and Julius Nyerere, two African 
Christians who ruled over countries with predominant and significant 
Muslim communities respectively. 

In his discussion of North African states, Westerlund finds that, 
except monarchies of Morocco and Sanusi Libya, socialism was used as 
“an instrument of socio-economic mobilization’ (p. 14). He gives the same 
reasons that many Maghrebian scholars offered as explanations for 
socialist tendencies in the region. This is to say, Islam was seen as a 
rallying point against Western culture and imperialism in the post 
colonial era. 

In Muslim-dominated areas south of the Sahara, he states quite 
correctly, neither Islamic reformism nor Pan-Islamic identity have been 
important. He singles out two factors to explain why Islam was not made 
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the sole foundation of African socialism. The first was what he calls “the 
mixed character of Sufi Islam...”, which in his view facilitated the search 
for the “Arican roots of socialism”. The second was the “multi-religious 
setting” of African society, which made it impolitic to refer officially to 
an “Islamic foundation of socialism” (p. 30). Westerlund concludes by 
concurring with Ali A. Mazrui, who argues that the leftist orientation of 
Muslim-dominated societies in Africa was the result of “the fusion of 
egalitarianism with authoritarianism, the deep-seated cultural 
defensiveness against the Christian West, the self-conscious and defiant 
sense of community, the congruence with the anti-cumulative aspects of 
the Marxist version of modernity...”. 

In his section on the move towards Islam, he identifies three reasons 
for such a development. First of all, the failure of Nasserite socialism 
coupled with the humiliating defeat of Arab socialist regimes by Israel 
made it possible for Muslims to reconsider more critically the political 
and economic programs of Muslim socialists. Another reason offered by 
Westerlund is that the fundamentalist movement “is partly a reaction 
against the materialism of the East and the West.” The third reason, 
derived from G.H. Jansen’s Militant Islam, is that Islam’s status as the 
youngest of the world religions makes it attractive in the Third World. 
The fourth reason he gives is that the oil boom and the rise of petrodollar 
states caused an increase in the number of Islamic political movements. 

When he examines the predominantly Muslim states, he finds that 
fundamentalism poses certain problems to the leadership of these states. 
He echoes the views of those who believe that Arab aid has generally 
been given to Muslim states in Africa and he attributes the absence of 
far-reaching success of fundamentalist Islam in Sub-Sahara Africa to 
the memories of Arab slavery in certain regions and to concentration of 
Arab aid on “Purely religious” undertakings. He also finds another 
reason in the fact that fundamentalism poses a threat to secular 
processes of nation-building. He correctly asserts that “many African 
politicians obviously fear religion as a divisive force...” (p. 51), that the 
strength of the tarigas and their particularistic character has 
apparently hindered the development of fundamentalism. 

In concluding this review, one could say that Westerlund has produced 
an interesting and informative study. Despite its brevity, it has covered 
much ground. There are only three points of criticism that deserve some 
attention here. First of all, one can say that his assumption that Muslim 
states have generally been socialist is a half-truth and like all half-truths, 
it tends to confuse rather than describe reality accurately. Anyone who 
understands African society and politics would know that “African 
Socialism” has been a sham, a fraudulent concept used by African 
dictators who were trying desperately to locate themselves on the 
complex map of global politics in the twentieth century. 

Another conclusion is that, contrary to the conventional wisdom, Arab 
aid is not heavily concentrated in the area of mosque building and other 
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religious activities. In fact, the sources Westerlund quotes to support his 
argument, dates to the early 1970s when Arab aid agencies were less 
than three years old. Last but not least, one can also conclude that 
Westerlund’s claim that, “Islam in black Africa tends to become more 
‘Arab’ (while) Christianity becomes more ‘African’ and less ‘Western’” is 
a misstatement of facts and a misperception of reality. Islam in modern 
Africa is not becoming more “Arab”. What is evident to most practising 
Muslims is the greater opportunities for African Muslims to learn 
proper and correct Arabic, which in turn facilitates their greater 
understanding of the Islamic heritage. On the other hand, what is 
happening in Christian Africa is the phasing out of residual colonial 
elements which have previously made the religion of Christianity the 
cultural instrument of the colonial powers. This was best symbolized by 
the ubiquitous presence of European leaders of congregations and in the 
imposition of Western values on African Christians. 
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Some Factors which Promote and Restrict 
Islamization in America* 


Akbar Muhammad** 


Let me begin with a brief explicatory statement about the word 
‘Islamization.’ I use this term here in reference to a two-stage process. 
The first stage is conversion to Islam,! and the second is the 
reinforcement, strengthening or deepening of Islam in the individual. Of 
course, most Muslims in the world are born into a Muslim family, and 
thus they do not pass through the first stage, or so it would seem. But 
many of them do have social, intellectual and spiritual experiences 
which are the essence of the second stage of Islamization. An example of 
this would be the effects of the international phenomenon called “the 
resurgence of Islam”.? 

In America, the situation is somewhat different. Recent immigrants 
from Muslim societies—say during the last eighty years—and their 
offspring generally do not pass through the first stage per se. However, 
American Muslims, who are descendants of people who arrived here 
from Europe (European-Americans or “white Americans”) and Africa 
(African-Americans or “black Americans”) several centuries ago, 
passed through, in varying degrees, both stages. Now let us consider 
some factors which promote and restrict Islamization in America. 


*This is a slightly revised version of a speech delivered by the author at The Islamic Society 
of Milwaukee (Wisconsin), an organizational member of the Islamic Society of North 
America (Plainfield, Indiana), 27 May 1984. 

**A kbar Muhammad, Ph.D., is associate professor of African and Islamic History, State 
University of New York at Binghamton. He has written many scholarly articles on Islamic 
affairs. He is currently writing a biography of American Muslim pioneer Muhammad 
Alexander Russell Webb. 


'Basing their opinion of the Qur’anic precept that Islam is the natural religion of 
humankind, some American Muslims object to the use of “conversion to Islam”. With all 
due respect to this interpretation, I use the term here in its broadest meaning, which is not 
necessarily dissonant with their view. 

2The broadened active Muslim interest in Islam, or “the resurgence of Islam”, has caused 
many Muslims to deepen their knowledge of various aspects of its religio-social system, 
thereby strengthening their commitment to it as a whole. 
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No doubt America is amongst the most tolerant countries in the world 
with respect to freedom of expression and religious practice. And despite 
this society’s many democratic shortcomings and lack of will to make its 
practices more congruent with its ideals, America’s legal guarantees of 
basic freedoms foster Islamization. Muslim visitors and immigrants 
appreciate this fact much more than many other American Muslims, 
whose vision is often blurred by particular inadequacies and injustices in 
the American system. 

Theorétically, American democracy is not disturbed by, nor does it 
disturb much, the new adherent of Islam, provided he/she ‘renders unto 
Caesar’ that which Caesar considers his right. To be sure, there are few 
countries in which many thousands of people are permitted to follow 
openly other than the official religion or ideology of the state, to 
propagate it publicly, to erect places of worship and schools to teach that 
the standing order should be replaced by an alien one, and to build 
institutions to facilitate the growth and reinforcement of a foreign way of 
life. Further the United States’ system allows foreigners and citizens to 
denigrate the character of foreign leaders, and to call for their forcible 
removal. This type of political or religious opposition is permitted in this 
country even when the government has no vested interest in the aims of 
the resident activists. Indeed, many Muslims in America believe that 
they enjoy more freedom of speech, assembly, and religious and 
ideological expression than their coreligionists and countrymen in the 
Muslim world. 

Another factor which promotes Islamization in America is the 
diversity of sources of Islamic knowledge. These include public, school, 
college, university and some mosque libraries, and bookshops and 
publishing companies owned by non-Muslims and Muslims. 
Additionally, several international Muslim publications from Europe, 
Asia and Africa are available in some of the libraries, bookstores and 
Islamic centers in this country. 

Also, there is a growing number of knowledgeable individuals— 
Muslims and non-Muslims—some of whom teach in educational 
institutions and Islamic centers across the United States. Others are 
pursuing higher education in various fields, or are employed in a wide 
diversity of professional and skilled jobs; still others are imams and 
officials in mosques and Islamic centers. 

National, regional and local meetings and conferences sponsored by 
various Islamic/Muslim organizations also promote Islamization, 
especially the second stage—that is, reinforcement. A number of non- 
Muslim and Muslim academic associations provide a treasure of 
information about Islam through their annual conferences, journals and 
other publications. 

We should not forget that the media in this country is a source of 
Islamic information, and that, in some cases, it is a primary source for 
the first stage of Islamization—conversion. The media, which provides 
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such information, consists of the non-Muslim and Muslim-owned press, 
radio and television programs, and documentary films. While not all of 
the public media is intended to impart Islamic information, it does so, 
and sometimes in spite of itself. Again, in some cases, the daily and 
weekly media have aided the first and second stages of Islamization. I 
dare say that there exists in this country a greater diversity in the 
published materials on Islam than in many Muslim countries.? 

A third factor that contributes to Islamization is social contact 
between Muslims. Certainly, there are many cases in which friendly 
contact between Muslims and non-Muslims have resulted in conversion 
to Islam. Direct contact is definitely the most effective reinforcer of 
Islamization in its first and second stages. Undoubtedly, Prophet 
Muhammad (pbuh) appreciated this fact to the fullest extent, for the 
Hadith literature is replete with exhortations, commands and even 
admonitions relevant to social cohesion amongst Muslims. The Prophet’s 
sayings and acts in this regard elucidate and further reinforce the 
injunctions and precepts contained in several Qur’anic verses. 

As a student of social history, I believe that Islam would not have 
spread much beyond the Arabian Peninsula had it not stressed social 
contact and cohesion amongst the believers. The best manifestations of 
that social contact and cultural cross-fertilization in the early centuries 
of Islam is to be found in the exegetic or commentary literature on the 
Qur’an and the Sunna of the Prophet, as well as in the Islamic legal 
works of Asian and African scholars. While this kind of social and 
intellectual exchange contributed to the rise of schools of thought, 
madhahib, it also served as a sort of cement which, toa large extent, held 
together the fabric of the international Muslim community. It was 
through social intercourse and similarities in interests, especially in 
local areas, which substantially account for the early spread and 
reinforcement of Islam. To be sure, the initial spread of Islam amongst 
African-Americans and its reinforcement amongst some twentieth- 
century immigrants are largely due to social exchange and commonality 
of interests. 

Thus far, I have mentioned three factors which promote Islamization 


8For example, the Library of Congress (Washington, D.C.) and the libraries of major 
American universities, particularly those that offer post-baccalaureate degrees in 
Islamic/Middle Eastern/Near Eastern Studies, have more diverse holdings in the Islamic 
disciplines/sciences than one finds in such Muslim countries as Oman, Bahrain, Libyaand 
Somalia—to name a few. I realize that this statement may seem to bea gross exaggeration. 
One reason for this fact is that the United States Government and American universities 
have been acquiring books in the Islamic disciplines from various Asian, European and 
African countries for more than a century. The U.S. Government continues to do so, 
principally under Law P.L. 480, the Library of Congress being the initial recipient and 
distributor of the books to member university libraries. This does not include other direct 
and indirect purchases by colleges and universities. 
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in America, namely, the existing degree of persona] freedom in 
America, a large body of sources of Islamic knowledge and social contact 
amongst Muslims. Now let us turn our attention to some factors which 
restrict Islamization, bearing in mind that some things which are 
helpful may also be harmful. 

Freedom of expression and assembly is a guaranteed right to those 
who would propagate Islam, as well as to those who would defame it— 
directly or.indirectly. Between these two extremes lies a vast area which 
accommodates theological and political divergencies amongst Muslims, 
Islamic inactivity, moral laxity, and the reinforcement of ethnic or 
particularistic interests. Allow me to be more specific. American 
constitutional freedoms permit our multi-ethnic Muslim community to 
propagate Islam amongst non-Muslims and to reinforce it amongst 
believers. Yet, the Constitution equally permits internal dissension in 
the Muslim ranks, and gives equal opportunity of expression to 
divergent and peripheral Muslim views. Somewhat more importantly, 
American freedoms give full rein to the galloping warhorses against 
Islamic practices. These warhorses are exemplified in the many aspects 
of American society that may cause the potential convert to Islam not to 
embrace it, or to weaken the faith and diminish the practice of those who 
are Muslims. Muslim international dissension and the freedom to 
present the attractive but un-Islamic characteristics of American 
society serve to diminish the potential for conversion to Islam and its 
reinforcement. 

The exercise of freedom of expression by non-Muslim individuals and 
groups in this country significantly inhibits Islamization, especially its 
reinforcement. Consider the following. The individual, not the family, 
according to some social scientists, is the basis of American society. This 
society encourages ‘I’ and ‘me’ perhaps more than ‘we’ and ‘us’ attitudes 
in the individual. The school fosters competition for grades and the 
favoritism of teachers. Young people are encouraged to have and express 
their personal opinions, and to be proud of individual achievement. The 
concept of having the right to hold individual opinions becomes 
somewhat consecrated and sacred. There is nothing inherently wrong in 
this. But freedom of expression confers the right to spread individual 
opinions and to form or join groups which share similar ideas and ideals, 
without much regard for the inherent merits of counter opinions. Thus 
begins a form of team-work for specific goals—but individualism often 
remains in high gear. 

In American society a Muslim has several un-Islamic choices with 
respect to his/her opinions and behaviour. The guarantee of freedom, 
within the limits of American law, may therefore decrease the degree of 
Islamic adherence in the individual, as well as his/her loyalty to family 
and the Muslim community. The potential convert, often a product of 
American individualism, also has several choices other than Islam. And 
if the Islamic concepts with which the non-Muslim is presented do not 
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agree with some of his/her basic ideas, then the potential for conversion 
is restricted. 

Another restricting factor on Islamization is what may be called ‘the 
ethnicity of Islam’. That is, in practical terms, many so-called Islamic 
concepts and practices which are apparent in this country are traceable 
to ethnic origins abroad, or to ethnic circumstances in the United States. 
Historically, certain Islamic schools of thought became more prevalent 
than others in particular ethnic groups or nationalities. For example, 
most Afghans are Hanafis, as are Turks, Indians, Pakistanis and 
Bangladeshis. Most Egyptians, Indonesians and Malaysians are Shafi'is. 
Most Sudanese, Libyans, Moroccans, Tunisians, Algerians, Nigerians 
and Senegambians are Malikis, while the majority of Saudis are 
Hanbalis. Most Iranians are Shi‘is. The Gulf region is heavily populated 
by Shi‘is, Zaydis, Shafi‘is and Hanafis. Indeed, different schools and sub- 
schools exist in individual countries. These differences in some areas of 
Islamic interpretation are accompanied by non-religious aspects of the 
ethnic or national culture of Muslim immigrants in America, and 
perhaps of their offspring. Since the individual Muslim is a composite of 
school of thought (often unknowingly) and an ethnic culture, he/she 
necessarily holds specific Islamic and ethnic views, each sometimes 
legitimizing the other, and both being indiscernible to the person and to 
those who are not sufficiently knowlegeable about Islam. 

In the case of most African-American Muslims, who are erroneously 
referred to as “indigenous Muslims”, the ethnic aspect of the religious 
precepts which they called Islam was obviously part of a broader 
African-American liberation ideology born of centuries of slavery and 
humiliation. The smaller number of Sunni African-Americans, who 
have existed since the early years of this century, also held certain anti- 
American ideas which resulted from their low social status in America. 
European-American Muslim converts whom I have known held 
tenaciously to middle-class American values and norms, though I have 
no reason to say that they were racialists. All Muslims in America, 
therefore, exhibit cultural forms which emanate from their particular 
social environments. While this is natural, objectively speaking, we must 
recognize its limiting effects on Islamization. 

Let us examine this point further. The tendency of Muslims in this 
country is to congregate and socialize with members of their national or 
cultural group. Such selective fraternization, based on ethnic similarity, 
helps those concerned to exchange views about situations in their 
countries or regions of origin, and their personal or group circumstances 
in this country. After ‘Id prayers and during ‘Id celebrations and other 
Islamic occasions, the worshippers tend to break up into 
cultural/linguistic groups. This type of preferential association 
reinforces, first and foremost, ethnic group allegiance and affiliation— 
roughly what Ibn Khaldun called ‘asabiyya—but it does not necessarily 
strengthen or deepen the Islamization of the individual. Division along 
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ethno-cultural lines hardly serves as an attraction to non-Muslims to 
embrace Islam. 

Further, this kind of social division does little to relieve the tensions 
caused by ideological, religious and ‘racial’ feelings which have origins 
in political and cultural aspects of the motherlands. The emergence of 
Ayatollah Ruhallah Khomeini, the Iraq-Iran conflict and the so-called 
“resurgence of Islam” have affected relations between American Muslims 
of different national origins on the religious and social levels. Such 
divisions during times of crises may compound the adverse effects of 
social differentiation during normal times. The injection of ethnic, 
national and religious terms into the political conflict between Iran and 
Iraq reverberates in this country—for example, the claim that it is an 
Arab-Persian war, a “second Qadisiyya”,4 an attempt by the Shi‘a to take 
revenge against the Sunis, the disparagement of being Arab or Iranian. 
These allegations punctuate the stereotypes in the cultures of the 
belligerents. In America, these pungent stereotypical images are added 
to others regarding peoples of Indian, Pakistani, Bangladeshi, 
Egyptian, Saudi and sub-Saharan African origin. Some of these cultural 
images are most degrading and may become, in themselves, factors 
which determine who will associate with whom. Meanwhile, one of the 
most effective methods of Islamization, social interaction, may be 
rendered largely ineffective for the many who need it. 

The last restrictive factor to Islamization that I shall mention here is 
the seeming insufficiency of personal knowledge of Islam. I would 
venture to say that this factor is not limited to this country, rather it 
exists in other parts of the Muslim world with which I am familiar. That 
is, a comparative, a cross-madhhab approach to the study of Islam is 
lacking amongst many Muslims and non-Muslim scholars. 

In traditional Muslim countries, an ordinary student might study the 
basic tenets of Islam, memorize several swras and verses of the Qur’an 
and some hadith. Additionally, certain aspects of the lives of the Prophet 
and his companions, including some Muslim conquests, are studied. 
Normally, the student acquires this information in religious studies, 
reading or history classes. Further knowledge about Islam is acquired 
from Friday and ‘Id khutbas, the media and books available from 
popular booksellers. Therefore, upon completion of pre-university 
education, the acquisition of additional Islamic learning is largely 
voluntary and sporadic, though some national colleges and universities 
require an additional course or two in Islamic studies. However, my 





“Qadisiyya’ here refers to the well-known battle of that name; it occurred in Iraq in about 
A.D. 637. The battle is widely known as the decisive war between Muslim Arabs and 
Zoroastrian Persians (Iranians), after which the previously weakened Persian empire was 
soundly defeated. The Iraqis have officially called their present war with Iran “the second 
Qadisiyya”. Both parties have called each other “oppressors”, “racialists” and “bad 
Muslims”. 
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information indicates that much of this is partly a repetition of what was 
taught in the earlier years. Given the emphasis in Muslim countries on 
scientific, technological and vocational studies, comparatively few 
students attend Islamic institutions. But too many of the Islamic 
institutions tend to emphasize a particular madhhab or sect. 

The upshot of this brief description is that a basic knowledge of Islam 
is acquired in school. Beyond that stage Islamic learning is usually 
obtained voluntarily, and it competes with the more worldly interests 
and aspirations of the individual. Educationally and practically, 
therefore, recent immigrants to this country are overwhelmingly 
narrowly learned in Islam. Comparatively few have Bachelor degrees in 
Islamic studies from their home countries or American universities, or 
proceed to post-graduate study in the Islamic disciplines in American 
universities. Those who hold degrees in non-Islamic disciplines are 
seldom knowledgeable about the Muslim contributions to aspects of 
their fields or professions. 

American-born Muslims who are not recent immigrants are a 
particular case. The majority of them converted to Islam during their 
late teens or adult years. Their knowledge of Islam was usually obtained 
from mainly self-taught individuals who, like their students, were 
converts or immigrants in one of the aforementioned categories. 
American-born Muslims also have some basic knowledge of Islam. A 
good number of them, especially the imams, have some knowledge of 
Arabic, the Qur’an, Hadith and commentaries thereon. Still others, like 
immigrants of Muslim parentage, have read some of the translated 
writings of well-known scholars of Egypt, Pakistan, India, Iran, 
Nigeria, Senegal, etc. A small number of them have spent months or 
years studying in Muslim countries. 

There are noteworthy similarities between these two major groups of 
American Muslims: 1) generally, both do not have a cross-madhhab 
knowledge of Islam, and 2) the Hanafi school of thought is the most 
widely followed, since a disproportionate number of immigrant 
Muslims are from Hanafi backgrounds, and most of the Islamic books 
available from Muslim booksellers were written by Hanafi authors. 
Consider, for example, the number of imported books from Pakistan and 
India alone. That is not to say that the works of Shafi‘i, Shi‘i and other 
schools are not obtainable here; indeed they are. 

In several respects, life in America is confrontational for Muslims, and 
raises many queries in their minds. For example, to what extent can 
Muslims participate in sports in which much of the body is exposed, or in 
a sport, like boxing, which is necessarily very violent? What is the 
permissible extent, if any, of a relationship between members of the 
opposite sex? What is the extent of a husband’s rights over his wife, and 
what are her rights over him? What are children’s rights and obligations 
in Islam? To what extent may a Muslim participate in the political, 
military and economic activities of a non-Muslim coutnry? What are the 
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Islamic restrictions on the normal practice of medicine, law, psychiatry, 
social work, secretaryship and nursing? What parts of the male body 
may be exposed in public? Which methods of contraception, if any, are 
permissible in Islam? Are homosexuality and masturbation 
permissible? Under what circumstances may a man marry a second, 
third or fourth wife? Can a woman cut her hair? Are there any 
circumstances in which she may function as an imam? Is the giving of 
one’s personal or family name to an adopted child permissible? If a 
woman applied her makeup in a state of ritual purity, and later became 
ritually impure through urination, must she remove her makeup when 
performing ablution? Which laboratory experiments are not permitted 
to be performed by a Muslim student or scientist? Is it permissible for 
one to donate a member of one’s body to be used by another person, 
Muslim or non-Muslim, or to donate one’s corpse for the advancement of 
science? Can an American Muslim convert who is named in his/her non- 
Muslim parent’s will inherit the property of the deceased? Cana Muslim 
husband inherit from his non-Muslim wife? 


I randomly chose these questions. Some of us probably think that we 
know the answers, but might be surprised to find other persons who may 
have different answers based on seemingly equally valid evidence from 
the large corpus of Islamic legal material, including different 
commentaries on the Qur’an and the Sunna. The responses which many 
of us would give would be those of particular madhhabs or scholars. 
Unfortunately, some individuals would engage in the frivolity of 
offering purely personal opinion alleging that they are shar‘ law. 


Clearly, such questions suggest the need for a cross-madhhab and an 
open approach to Islam. We must know that no one Sunni or Shiʻi school 
has all the answers which may be required by American Muslims, or for 
that matter, by Muslims anywhere in the modern world. Indeed, our 
inability to give proper answers to these and other questions will indicate 
our lack of knowledge of Islam, and will restrict our Islamization. 
Potential American converts may hesitate to embrace Islam, and the 
questioning mind of the Muslim may decide that Islam is unsuitable to 
life in this age of social freedom and intellectual inquiry and curiosity. 


Yes, in my opinion, the Islamization of Muslims is directly related to 
their knowledge of Islam. If we assert that “Islam is suitable for all times 
and places”, then we must defend this claim and demonstrate the truth of 
it. And I believe that we must begin by reinforcing our own stages of 
Islamization by dealing effectively with the factors which restrict it. 
Then, perhaps, we will be more successful in our efforts to help in 
effecting the first stage in others. 


The existing freedoms in America must be used more effectively to the 
advantage of Muslims. Muslims should use these freedoms, individually 
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and collectively, to speak out against injustices everywhere—in this 
country and abroad. They must give at least moral support to just causes 
in this country and abroad. The Islamic injunction, “Give to every person 
his/her right,” is not limited to Muslims, and the order to “command the 
good and to forbid the evil” is not necessarily limited to the Muslim 
community. Islamic centers and organizations should make one or more 
to their members or officers responsible for following community, 
national and international news with a view to making a collective 
decision as to which events and causes should be addressed and 
supported. 

If the estimate that there are more than three million Muslims in the 
United States is correct, then we have more Muslims here than there are 
in some Muslim countries. With proper organization we could form a 
national voting bloc and seriously affect some local and regional 
elections. We could petition the national Muslim community. 

With respect to what I called ‘the ethnicity of Islam’, we must be more 
tolerant of Islamic opinions and practices other than those with which we 
are familiar. We must recognize that Islam, in its totality, isa somewhat 
flexible system of laws and ethnics, and that the only absolute is Allah 
Most High. We must recognize that everything in Islam is neither wajib 
(obligatory) nor haram (prohibited), but rather that these are simply 
extremes between which fall most of the acts of humankind. Since when 
did the legal classifications of human acts known as al-mandub 
(recommended), al-ja%z or al-mubah (permissible), almustahabb 
(commendable) and al-makruh (reprehensible) disappear from the 
corpus of Islamic law? 

With the highest respect for all, no particular madhhab should govern 
this part of the Muslim community; nor should we be dependent 
exclusively on the thought of Ibn Taymiyya, Ja‘far as-Sadiq, al-Ghazali, 
Usuman dan Fodio (‘Uthman ibn Fudi), Hasan al-Banna, Sayyid Qutb, 
Malik Sy, Abul A‘la alMawdudi and the contemporary imams here 
and in the Muslim world. This part of the international Muslim 
community must not be fertile ground for the extension of the old 
hostilities between Sunnis and Shi‘is, Iranians and Arabs nor any of the 
negative ethnic stereotypes; rather we must be an example of the 
brotherhood of Islam. We must find ways to cooperate and pull together, 
not to divide ourselves along madhhab, sectarian and ethnic lines. Did 
not Allah say, “There is no compulsion in religion”? Did not the Prophet 
say, “The best course is the middle one”, and did not the great imams 
agree that all of them were correct in their interpretations which were 
based on a wide range of evidence? 

American Muslims should take advantage of the great.quantity and 
diversity of Islamic sources in this country. We must use the library 
collections and patronize Muslim and non-Muslim bookshops. We must 
subscribe, as individuals and centers, to Muslim newspapers and other 
publications available in this country. And Muslim publications, as well 
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as the curricula of Muslim schools and colleges, must become represen- 
tative of the international Muslim community, historically and in the 
present. 

Finally, I believe that these steps will serve the process of Islamization 
in America in both its stages—conversion and reinforcement. While we 
must work toward converting non-Muslims, we are obliged to deepen our 
own knowledge of Islam in its totality. 

Wa l-lahu waliyyu t-tawfig. 


Islamic Education in the United States: 
An Overview of Issues, 
Problems and Possible Approaches 


Kamal Ali* 


This article, which I intend to be one of a series, will provide analysis of 
major issues and problems arising out of attempts to implement Islamic 
educational alternatives to American public schooling. The discussion 
begins by offering a brief overview of the current dilemma—a 
triumvirate of historical, theoretical and practical enigmas— 
confronting Muslim schoolmen. A primary question that is common to 
Muslim-American school planners is scrutinized through a sub-set 
analysis focussing on some relevant and critical concerns to Muslim 
educators. From this starting point, future installments in this series 
will look at practical cases that are representative of contemporary 
efforts in alternative Muslim school planning, design and implementation. 


Where We are 


Conservative estimates of the number of Muslims in North America 
use one million as an approximate figure, two-thirds of whom reside in or 
near the major urban areas of the United States.! Within this multi- 
ethnic population—800,000 being immigrants, the remainder a rapidly 
growing number of indigenous converts—there is a strong cultural 
commonality and identity: It is Islam. Islam is a comprehensive code of 
life that is expressed in the cultural, economic and social organization of 





*Kamal Ali, Ph.D., is Director of Minority Affairs at Westfield College, Westfield, Mass. 
He has done extensive research on Islamic education in North America. 


1These figures are projected estimates of data collected by Abbas Ali Khan, An Estimate of 
the Muslim Population of the World, Takoma Park, Maryland: Muslim Students 
Association of the U.S. and Canada, 1969, p. 5. See also, James Khalil’s article in Newsweek, 
July 1960, p. 59. Notably, the above figures from both Mr. Ali Khan and Mr. Khalil are more 
than a decade old; moreover, neither of these sources has made a concentrated, visible 
effort to tally the large numbers of indigenous Muslims in the nation’s Urban Center, i.e., 
New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Washington, Ft. Wayne or Los Angeles, to 
cite a few. 
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its followers. The tenacity with which Muslims tend to cling to their 
Islamic culture in the face of adverse cultural influences is reflected in 
its survival, even revival, under colonialism. This steadfast adherence to 
Islam is, likewise, a tendency of the faithful in America. 

Education has a vital connection with the maintenance of culture and it 
is natural that Muslim schoolmen should concern themselves with the 
role of education in perpetuating Islamic culture in this country. Issues 
that have surfaced in response to this concern pose a serious challenge to 
those relatively few Muslim schoolmen charged with the responsibility 
to resolve them. It seems certain that the creative input of Muslim 
planners and administrators, provided they are given the proper tools to 
ply their crafts, will dramatically influence the future status of Islam in 
America. 


Some Historical Issues 


Western literature of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
generally depicts Muslims in a demeaning manner that reflects 
religious and Euro-centric tendencies of the time. Islam was often cast as 
an heretical religious doctrine with a dangerously aggressive posture 
with respect to Christianity. Muslims were represented as lesser 
categories of men, a poor and destitute colored species who were 
contrasted with the supposedly superior attributes of the colonial 
powers. 

Beginning in the 1930’s, and continuing until the early 1960's, the 
reactionary activities of black nationalists in the United States, posing as 
Muslim cults, served to further distort the reality of Islam while creating 
an embarrassing and often threatening dilemma for authentic 
practitioners of the Islamic faith. Over the last decade orthodox 
Muslims in America—both immigrants and native converts to the 
faith—have grown in number. Improved communications between 
Muslim and non-Muslim Americans have done much to correct biased, 
stereotypic images of Muslim people. Recent events in Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, Iran and other Muslim nations whose interests are tied to those of 
the United States have increased public awareness of the issues and 
people in these areas. While in some respects this attention has increased 
understanding, media coverage has also reinforced traditional bias.? As 
an overall result, however, the growing Muslim consciousness in this 
country is now viewed more respectfully by non-Muslim observers. At 
the same time, the difficult work of establishing Islam continues in 
scattered communities around the nation; Muslim institutional 
development has begun in American and education is the vital link in the 
developing network. 


*Edward Said, “Hiding Islam”, Harpers, January 1981, pp. 25-32. 
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Theory 


Many of the goals of public schooling, together with certain 
assumptions about curriculum, conflict with the goals, principles and 
cultural values common to traditional Muslim communities. The conflict 
builds commensurate to the degree that individuals in Muslim 
communities insist on adherence to orthodox practices in their daily 
lives. For example, omitting Arabic—the language of the Holy Qur’an 
and Islamic ritual prayer—from the public school syllabus is not 
particularly disturbing to the Muslim inclined to an assimilationist view 
of himself and family. Yet, for the Muslim who values his culture and 
elects to struggle to maintain it, such an omission, should it occur ina 
school where Muslims attend in significant numbers could be viewed as 
culturally vindictive. From the latter perspective the absence of prayer 
in school, the decidedly Western interpretation of history and the social 
studies, the highly competitive and materialistic school subculture, and 
the overall orientation of the public school goals and activities around a 
protean Judeo-Christian standard are, in combination, a challenge and 
an effort to long established Islamic educational ideas. 

Muslim schoolmen realize the importance of marshalling the 
development of full-time, alternative educational facilities which work 
to achieve educational, social and cultural goals that are valuable to 
Muslims. Islamic school theory rests on concepts that allow for 
individual achievement within defined cultural limits. The assumption 
is that the sum of all possible acquired skills, knowledge and resources 
are valuable only to the degree they enhance the communities’ ability to 
serve God. This point of view suggests the inevitability of educational 
planning approaches more closely aligned to communal and spiritual 
goals, and similarly, the ordering of planning criteria in like fashion. 
Such institutions have the potential to positively affect the development 
of Muslim children—and Islam—in this country. To meet this long 
perceived need, particularly if a truly Islamic school program is a 
conscious goal, Muslim school planners are inextricably bound to follow 
the precepts and criteria established by Islamic Law. This unique 
integration of religious jurispurdence with institutional development 
required the formulation of an equally unique set of planning 
imperatives. The particulars of these imperatives as well as the 
documentation and analysis of attendant school] issues which stem from 
the attempt to create them are bedrock concerns in planning for Muslim 
educational autonomy. 

Every dimension of Muslim educational] planning, development and 
implementation must acknowledge and hold fast to the fundamental 
principles of Islam contained in the Shariah, or Islamic Law. These 
principles are, after all, the basic elements of Islam. The depth and scope 
of these principles may vary in relevance and compatibility to 
traditional western school notions. However, it is in the practice of the 
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mandatory behaviors which result from Muslim belief that the 
dichotomy between Muslim and American assumptions about learning 
and achievement is clearly manifest. Muslims struggle to adjust Islamic 
values to western cultural patterns in the name of co-existence. But the 
compromise of belief and behavior with dominant cultural themes can 
mark the first step along the road to assimilation. The orthodox Muslim 
community seeks to counter this process. The method of intervention is 
the disciplined application of the Shari’ah within the context of an 
educational alternative to public schools. 

Ironically, although the influence of public schooling is seen as an 
increasingly dysfunctional element in Muslim society, efforts to 
introduce an Islamic alternative have hardly corrected the situation. 
Muslim educators are a small group of professional neophytes who find 
themselves faced with the ominous task of constructing the foundations 
of a Muslim school system in a country that has no clear Islamic heritage. 
It is very difficult for these fledgling institutions to adhere to the 
Shari'ah and at the same time be versatile enough to adapt to the consis- 
tent demands of new knowledge and social functions which are basic toa 
continually evolving American ethos. Because no educational prece- 
dents exist, efforts to nurture purely Islamic value references within this 
secular society have had limited, sometime disastrous results. 


The Current Practice 


A variety of approaches aimed at augmenting the public school 
experience have been tried by many Muslim communities in this 
country. It now seems obvious that weekend schools, Qur’anic schools, 
correspondence courses or other measures and methods of 
supplementary education will not accomplish the combined levels of 
academic proficiency and cultural stability that Muslims seek for their 
progeny. Exigencies of American society will ultimately demand that 
Muslims attain excellence in the modern disciplines—including science 
and technology—as well as in traditionally Islamic branches of 
knowledge and practice. Additionally, it is apparent that the planning, 
design and implementation of full-time Muslim schools will require the 
creation of reliable technical literature to support the skills and 
commitment of competent educators. It is our premise that in order to 
achieve a successful educational synthesis of the type hinted at by the 
various models already in use, a clearly defined planning methodology is 
needed. This methodology, essentially a conceptual framework of 
ordered planning imperatives, is derived from an analysis of central 
issues, problems and approaches that Muslim schoolmen should 
consider in developing Muslim schools. The development of astructured 
method of educational planning in the Islamic ambience is a prerequisite 
for serious attempts to finally establish a Muslim system of education in 
this country. 
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The Focus 


Although the causative factors of what amounts to an Islamic revival 
in our time are quite complex, the basic goals of the movement are clear: 
Muslims intend to practice Islam in America, and to establish an Islamic 
society which is served by institutions that function under the pale of 
Islam. Educational systems occupy a critical position in any viable 
society. Close examination of both current and past trends in American 
Muslim communities show the disruptive impact of public schooling on 
Islamic culture. Research designed to initiate an educational alternative 
for Muslim communities is vital and long over-due. 

A primary question for Muslim school planners, is as follows: What are 
the issues, problems and approaches to developing school projects that a 
Muslim school planner should consider or be aware of in developing 
Muslim schools in the United States? To address this question it is 
appropriate to investigate the following set of sub-questions: 


A. What is the historical context of the educational issues 
confronting Muslim school planners in the United States? 


B. What are the theoretical issues—derived from the nature of 
Islamic Law and its implications for the schooling process—that 
apply in establishing a Muslim school in the United States? 


C. What practical issues have surfaced as a result of past and 
current attempts to establish successful Muslim schools? 


D. What are the central problems and constraints that apply and 
should be considered prior to Muslim school planning? 


E. What does this suggest as to what alternative styles, remedies 
and approaches might be most appropriate? 


Any serious response to these questions ought to begin by identifying, 
through the analysis of data clarifying the historical, theoretical and 
practical issues operant in select Muslim communities, a number of 
related planning approaches and imperatives that are appropriate in 
developing successful school projects. At present, the absence of a useful 
set of pedagogical and planning principles, applicable from program 
conception to maturity, explains the wide variance which current efforts 
display with respect to determining specific means and ends. Too often, 
the only common thread which joins together and characterizes many 
ostensibly Islamic enterprises is the fact that the participants are 
Muslims. Properly, even the most tentative application of traditional 
Islamic principles has the effect of discouraging a radical departure from 
what may be called acceptable Muslim school practice. But a 
pedagogical basis for continued planning and development is 
conspicuously absent. As a result, many Muslim school projects are 
autonomous mutants that either function or fail in a vacuum without the 
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benefit of coordinated research into the complexities of developing 
Muslim systems of education in this country. 
There are very few studies available in the area of domestic school 
_ planning in the Islamic context. There is no widely circulated, qualitative 
reference work of any direct use to native born Muslims entering into the 
planning and management of Islamically-based educational ventures. 
As a result, many Muslim school efforts rely on the sum of accrued 
experiences of the people involved. Unfortunately, subjective 
observations may not consistently reflect objective reality. In such cases 
faulty assumptions and conclusions are carried over to new projects with 
predictably harmful consequences. 

Forthcoming articles in this series will address the current need for 
studious inquiry into Muslim school planning and, in turn, investigate 
the positive aspects and the constraints inherent in existing models. The 
documentation of common planning foibles and suggested remedies 
should weigh heavily against the continued duplication of error in the 
design and development of future projects. 
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Toward the Realization of Ummah: 
The Relevance of the Philippine 
Dar al-Harb 


by 
Ralph Braibanti* 


I 


The domain of Islam embraces some one billion people, 20 percent of 
the world’s population, distributed across the globe in virtually every 
political unit and geographical context. Ideologically, the Muslim world 
senses a profound communion in the deeply embedded Islamic concept of 
a territorially dispersed but spiritually unified global Islamic 
commonwealth — ummah. Oswald Spengler, in his monumental Decline 
of the West, reminds us that the Islamic community “embraces the whole 
of the world-cavern, here and beyond, the orthodox and the good angels 
and spirits, and within the community the State only formed a smaller 
unit of the visible side, a unit, therefore, of which the operations were 
governed by the major whole.” This relationship between the modern 
nation-state and the ummah, now suppressed by the force of modern 
nationalism, continues to exist as a powerful primordial sentiment of 
transcendent importance. That its dimensions, contours, and strength 
cannot be assessed by empirical social science analysis does not make it 
less real as a critical component of the Muslim psyche. This impulse 
towards Islamic unity, charged with emotion, religious fervor, and 
ideology, canonically sustained by the concept of ummah, is also 
nurtured by a vivid memory of Islamic imperial grandeur and by a 
vibrant dynamic of missionary zeal. The latter, carrying out the Qur’anic 
proclamation of the universality of Islam and the command for global 
dispensation of the Qur’anic message, has lost little of its original 
impetus. The force of ummah is the tacit dimension, the psychic 
indwelling nature of Islam. Nor can this compelling centrifugal thrust 
be lightly dismissed as the transitory phase of a historical process. 

No other religion has quite so powerful an impetus for global 
expansion — neither Buddhism, Hinduism, Judaism nor Christianity. 


*Ralph Braibanti, Ph.D. is James B. Duke Professor of Political Science at Duke Univer- 
sity and Founder-Director of Duke’s Islamic and Arabian Development Studies Program. 
He was also first President of the American Institute of Pakistan Studies. 
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The concept of global Christian unity, once a powerful force, has been 
eroded by sectarianism, schism, nationalism, and secularism. The 
ecumenical impulse which seems to lead to a recovery of unity, so 
trivializes and neutralizes the pristinity and clarity of doctrine that the 
zeal for conversion disappears. Agitation in the Church of England in 
1984 over the consecration as Bishop of Durham of a theologian who 
expressed disbelief in the Virgin Birth — a central doctrine of 
Christianity — dramatizes the dilemma of non-Orthodox Christendom 
in conserving a pristine doctrine. In non-Catholic Christianity, the 
doctrine of Biblical “inerrancy” continues to compete with widely spread 
notions which limit scriptural significance to non-literal or 
metaphorical interpretation. Roman Catholicism’s difficulties in 
inducing acceptance of Church teaching on such issues as liberation 
theology, abortion, nuclear armaments, economic social order, and the 
ordination of women are similarly illustrative. 

Comparable doctrinal heresy in Islam would be denial of the divine 
origin and nature of the Holy Qur'an, or the proclamation of a successor 
to the Holy Prophet. Indeed, even the suggestion of the latter through the 
somewhat ambivalent claims of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad and the 
Ahmadiyya movement in Pakistan resulted in a declaration that the 
Ahmadiyyas are non-Muslim. The differing modalities in Islam — e.g. 
Salafiya, Sufism, Shia, Sunni— do not depart from the quintessentials of 
the faith which have been unchanged for more than 1,400 years. Until 
now, Islam has maintained a doctrinal cohesion of remarkable strength 
and vigor in contrast to Christianity. 

There is little attraction to convert to a doctrine which becomes all 
things to all men. Christianity has lost much of its moral and virtually all 
of its political dynamism. Islam is ina different stage of development. Its 
renewed sense of identity, unleashed by the creation of independent 
states free of colonial rule, has given it a new effervescence. Even now 
that force activates its concern for Muslim minorities living under non- 
Muslim regimes. Hence its attention to Muslims in such diverse locales 
as Eritrea, Thailand, India, China, the Soviet Union, the United States, 
and the Philippines has fostered overt efforts to enhance the prospects 
for such minorities aspiring to an Islamic way of life. 

The separation of Muslims into distinct often mutually antagonistic 
nations is an arrangement which does not fit comfortably in the Islamic 
perception of order. Hence there is a ceaseless dialectic between 
maintaining national boundaries and transcending them. There is 
ample evidence to suggest that the structure of ummah is gaining in 
strength despite fragmenting tendencies occurring concomitantly. 
Indeed, an orthodox Muslim theologian would dwell on the paramountcy 
of ummah, almost to the point of denying that social, ethnic, and political 
differences do exist in the Islamic world. While it is not here suggested 
that a unified global political entity will supersede nation-states of 
varying degrees of proclaimed Islamicity, it is clear that beneath the 
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shifting cleavages that emerge in the Islamic world, there is coming into 
being a global structure of considerable sophistication. There is a 
reciprocal relationship between this structure which arises in 
consequence of sentiment, and the deepening of sentiment given 
institutional support. This new institutional order of global Islam — 
ummah —is perennially disrupted in part by its own intra-Islamic 
rivalries, but in part also by non-Islamic forces experienced in 
techniques derivative from a doctrine of divide et impera as well as from 
Byzantium and Machiavelli. Such external disruption flows directly 
from the injustice dealt the Palestinians and the intransigence of an 
Israel bent on curbing Arab strength by every means, including that of 
the preemptive strike. A peaceful and just solution to the Palestinian 
question would reduce the intra-Islamic frictions to manageable 
dimensions. A global structure of Islamic nations united in an 
institutional form embracing both the Islamic states and the minorities 
is the greatest hope for the preservation and propagation of the faith. 

Muslims of this global diaspora can be classified in several ways: by 
ethnicity — Arab, non-Arab; by sect — Shiites, Sunnis; by politics — 
radical, moderate; by regime — monarchist, republican; by 
developmental perspective — traditionalist, modernist. A basic 
typology, emerging from early Islam, and certainly pertinent to the 
Philippines, is that of dar al-Islam (domain of peace) and dar al-harb 
(domain of war). The former refers to Muslims living in an avowedly 
Islamic state whose Islamic nature is proclaimed in its constitution or is 
implicit by virtue of its overwhelming Muslim majority. Using 
membership in the Organization of the Islamic Conference as a 
criterion, some forty-five countries (including Afghanistan whose 
membership has been suspended, and Egypt whose membership was 
reinstated in January 1984) can be categorized as Islamic states in dar 
al-Islam. It is worthy of note that Brunei, attaining independence in 
1984, proclaimed itself as the Sultanate of Brunei Darussalam. In so 
doing, it becomes the first Muslim state to declare its identity as part of 
the ummah in its official name. Among the states in dar al-Islam there 
are varying degrees of constitutional espousal of Islamicity as well as 
differences in the degree to which Islamic values and law (shar‘ia) have 
penetrated the interstices of the social fabric. Thus we find Saudi Arabia 
and Iran whose policies are proclaimed as completely Islamic, though 
Sunni and Shiite respectively, at one end of the spectrum. Near the same 
end can be found Pakistan, recovering from two centuries of British 
domination and influence, reasserting Islamic values in all realms of 
society in accord with the concept of Nizam-i-Mustafa. So vigorous has 
this trend been in refurbishing what its supporters aver to be the state’s 
original reason for establishment in 1947, that contemporary Pakistan is 
regarded by many as the most Islamic polity after that of Saudi Arabia. 
It is perhaps not irrelevant that a Pakistani, Syed Sharifuddin Pirzada, 
was elected Secretary-General of the Organization of the Islamic 
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Conference in December 1984. At the other end of the spectrum is 
Turkey, the only major Muslim country (excluding Albania) which 
drastically broke its ties with Islamic culture. The substitution of 
Turkish for Arabic in sermons and Quranic recitation, abolition of the 
Caliphate, abandonment of sharia and its replacement by western legal 
codes, suppression of religious orders, secularization of mosques, and 
substitution of a modified Roman alphabet for Arabic script —these 
were the most revolutionary of the reforms of Kemal Ataturk beginning 
in 1920. The abandonment of the Caliphate and of Arabic had the 
greatest religious significance. The latter broke the relationship with 
Arabic literature and challenged the sacral character of the Qur'an and 
the equally sacral nature of the Arabic in which it had been transmitted. 
Yet even after more than sixty years, Islam has not been extirpated; 
indeed there is evidence of a modest resurgence of Islamic identity in 
contemporary Turkey. Nonetheless, with respect to the degree to which 
Islamicity shapes actions and behavior of the Turkish polity, it must be 
placed in juxtaposition to Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. 

The forty-five states existing in dar al-Islam are fortified in their 
international transactions by several structures both political and 
economic. Foremost among these is the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference, established under the aegis of King Faisal of Saudi Arabia 
in 1969. This important political and diplomatic entity is paralleled by 
the Rabitat Al-Alam Al-Islami (Muslim World League) which 
concentrates on religious, cultural, youth, and welfare activities. Since 
the appointment of Dr. Abdullah Naseef, former president of King 
Abdul Aziz University, the international activities of the Rabitat have 
increased in scope and vigor. Unless there is further fragmentation of 
the Muslim world induced either by Israeli actions (as in Egypt, Leban- 
on and Iraq) or by intro-Islamic conflict, or by the collapse of the galvanic 
impulse of Saudi Arabia, we may witness in another quarter of a century 
a significant consolidation of Muslim unity in a reinvigorated ummah of 
Muslim states. 


II 


But, the wnmah embraces more than Muslim states. It includes also 
one-third of the world’s Muslim population living as minorities in non- 
Muslim states. Although relevant data are conflicting, imprecise, and 
subject to a broad range of interpretation, some approximations may be 
ventured. The largest of these concentrations living in dar al-harb is the 
100 million Muslim minority in India, constituting 12 percent of the total 
population. Next is the Soviet Union with 44 million or 15 percent of the 
population and China with 40 million or 4 percent of the population. The 
smallest Muslim minority is that of Japan where 0.9 percent of the 
population follows Islam. The condition of Muslims in the Philippines, 
where Muslims constitute nearly 6 percent of the total population of 53 
million, is clearly that of dar al-harb. 
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In many states, Muslim minorities are geographically dispersed; in 
others such as China and the Soviet Union, they are concentrated in a 
geographical area determined largely by historical forces. In such 
instances, they more often than not constitute a majority in that specified 
territory (province or state) even though they area minority in the nation 
as a whole. In this condition they are not unlike similar concentrations in 
the United States such as Mormons in Utah, Jews in sections of New 
York City, Cubans in East Miami, and Hispanics in the Southwest. 

Only recently has much systematic attention been given to the 
condition of Muslim minorities. A landmark was the establishment of 
the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs at King Abdul Aziz University 
in Jeddah in 1976. In 1978, the first International Seminar on the 
Muslim Community in non-Muslim States was held in London, 
sponsored by the Organization of the Islamic Conference, the Islamic 
Council in Europe and the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs. A 
significant outcome of that meeting was the creation of a monitoring 
entity known as the International Commission on Muslim Minorities. 

Another intellectual landmark was the international seminar on the 
economic status of Muslim minorities held at Sherbrooke, Canada in 
December 1981 and January 1982. This meeting, sponsored by the 
Institute of King Abdul Aziz University, issued the Sherbrooke 
Declaration which was, in effect, an agenda for global research in 
Muslim minority affairs. Since the text of that Declaration has received 
little attention, it appears important to reproduce its recommendations 
for research. The Sherbrooke Declaration recommended that King 
Abdul Aziz University and other universities:— 


e Sponsor studies in national, regional and international 
context on such topics as demographic, educational and 
occupational patterns; employment and income; labor; role 
in agriculture, industry, and business; Muslim entrepreneurs; 
Muslim educational, cultural and religious institutions; 
administration of auqaf; governmental policies on minorities; 
psychological constraints; patterns of Islamicization; 
propagation and defence of Islam, especially in Africa and 
Latin America. 

@ Promote interdisciplinary research which would generate 
models and hypotheses for the maintenance of the Islamic 
identity of Muslim minorities in a non-Muslim environment, 
and their socioeconomic development in accordance with 
Islamic principles, including exchanges of publications and 
scholars. 

@ Compile and publish directories of minorities’ research 
institutes/organizations; who’s who of Muslim minorities; 
national legislation affecting Muslim minorities; 
bibliography of studies concerning the socioeconomic and 
political status of Muslim minorities. 
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@ Set up a socioeconomic data bank on Muslim minorities, 
including a register of ongoing research to be updated at 
regular intervals to identify research gaps. 

@ Carry out special and regional studies on the progress of 
Muslim minorities in various aspects of their national life. 
@ Promote the establishment of institutions relating to 
credit, finance, trade, business, industry, housing, real estate, 
and cooperatives, with a view to ameliorating the economic 
and social well-being of the Muslim minorities. 

@ Create scientific, vocational and technical institutions to 
improve technical skills of Muslim minorities, with emphasis 
on female education. 

e Encourage Islamic education through graded text books in 
Muslim Sunday Schools; expand facilities available in Islamic 
schools by adding scientific and technical subjects in their 
curricula. 

e Organize biannual/annual international seminars to 
coordinate and monitor research on Muslim minorities. 

e Publish in various national languages translations of the 
Holy Qur’an, collections of Hadith and Islamic literature for 
adults and children in Muslim minority communities. 

e Provide, on a regular basis, funds for supporting research, 
scholarships, bursaries, and all such assistance to Muslim 
students and scholars in non-Muslim countries for furthering 
the objectives set out above. 

e Set up coordinating committees based on regional and 
functional representation to assist the seminar coordinator, 
Dr. Syed Z. Abedin, with a view to institutionalizing 
cooperation and communication among experts in the field of 
Muslim minority affairs. 

@ Establish an international educational and research 
foundation for supporting these activities. 


In the last five years, the vigor of research being carried on has 
markedly improved. This is suggested by the high quality of articles in 
the Journal of the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs first published in 
1979. Seven issues have appeared, all of uncommon research utility. The 
convening of regional conferences focusing attention on Muslim 
communities in specific areas is also important. The Organization of the 
Islamic Conference held such a seminar in Perth, Australia in Septem- 
ber 1984 dealing with Islamic communities in Southeast, Asia. 

The effect of this published research and activity will be noticeable ina 
decade or less. First, we are now beginning to get inventories and census 
data for Muslim minorities, heretofore unobtainable or nonexistent. 
Secondly, a comparative paradigm is slowly emerging as the 
circumstances and configurative context of each Muslim minority are 
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contrasted with others. Third, an international body of specialists in 
Muslim minority problems has emerged with formidable 
communication links and respectable publishing outlets. As with so 
many other developments in Islam, Saudi Arabia is one of the catalytic 
impulses and, often, the source of financial support. These developments 
are bound to strengthen Muslim identity within each minority and 
ultimately will affect the manner in which such minorities are treated by 
the regimes under which they live. Whether or not new Muslim states 
will ultimately be established by secession movements, encouraged by 
such attention to minorities, remains to be seen. 


III 


The plight of the Muslim community in the Philippines merits special 
attention as a contemporary instance of a Muslim minority whose 
experience may be a harbinger of political change in other parts of dar 
al-harb. The uniqueness of the Philippine case is suggested by several 
factors. There has been sustained dissonance by the Philippine Muslims 
over a period of many years. From thisa political structure in the form of 
the Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF) has emerged and with it a 
program of action. Participation of the MNLF at the foreign ministers 
conferences of the Organization of the Islamic Conference, the most 
recent being the 15th Conference held in Sanaa early in 1985, gives 
legitimacy to the cause and provides moral, if not financial, support from 
that 45-member organization. The fragility of the Marcos regime 
provides a context of uncertainty and possible destabilization which a 
regional dissident movement might find advantageous. The final factor 
is the unusual geographical location of the Philippine Muslims. None of 
these factors is applicable to the Muslim minorities of China, Nigeria, 
the Soviet Union or Yugoslavia, where there is some concentration 
within a given territory, or to other countries such as India where there is 
wide dispersion. 

In the Philippines, Muslims are concentrated almost totally in the 
southern island of Mindanao, the western island of Palawan, and in the 
Sulu archipelago. Here their position is unique among other Muslim 
minorities of the dar al-harb. Their physical detachment from the main 
body of the Philippine archipelago gives the illusion of territorial 
insularity. This does not mean that they have no contact with inhabitants 
of the north — the main island of Luzon. On the contrary, contact by 
water has been and continues to be easier and more extensive than by 
land. On Mindanao and Sulu in recent years some Christians and 
Muslims have lived in mixed communities and many towns and villages 
are almost evenly divided between the two groups. This has been one of 
the principal complaints of the Moro National Liberation Front which 
contends that this is a deliberate policy aimed at destroying the 
distinctive Muslim character and relative homogeneity of those islands. 
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The Philippine South also has an ethnic, linguistic, and religious affinity 
with the Indonesian islands of the Celebes and Moluccas to the south and 
the Malaysian states of Sabah and Sarawak and the sovereign Sultanate 
of Brunei to the southwest. The southernmost islands of the Sulu group 
are less than 50 miles from Borneo. As bridges for transmitting culture, 
these islands and their proximity are important; it is by this route that 
Hindu influence penetrated the Philippines even before the arrival of 
Islam. 

In the 1960’s ambiguity regarding certain claims in the former 
British-held territories of northern Borneo, gave rise to both conflict and 
an abortive attempt to establish a confederation in the area. The 
Philippines’ claim to north Borneo(Sabah) was based on an agreement of 
1879 between the Sultan of Sulu and the British North Borneo Company 
which did not make clear whether north Broneo was leased or ceded. The 
Philippine claim, which the British finally took seriously enough to hold 
talks in London in 1963, became intertwined with the establishment of 
Malaysia that same year. Singapore was separated from Malaya and 
became an independent state. Sabah and Sarawak on the island of 
Borneo went to newly federated Malaysia after a United Nations survey 
revealed that such was the desire of the inhabitants of those territories. 
The Philippines asked for a delay in the establishment of Malaysia, 
hoping that its claim to North Borneo might be favorably negotiated. To 
pursue this possibility, the heads of state of Indonesia, Malaysia, and the 
Philippines met in Manila and in June 1963 agreed to a loose cooperative 
confederation to be called “Maphilindo” (an acronym derived from the 
first letters of Malaysia, Philippines, Indonesia). The association was 
never more than a name and has now been almost forgotten. It ended 
when both Manila and Jakarta broke relations with Malaysia and Indonesia 
embarked on a short-lived guerilla warfare (Konfrontation) in Malaysia. 
The impetus for “Maphilindo” was not primarily religious; rather it was 
based almost exclusively on territorial claims. It does, however, suggest 
the web of ethnicity, colonial legacies and territorial proximity which 
linked the three nations. At the time both Malaysia and the Philippines 
were reluctant to associate too closely with the pro-communist regime 
then in control of Indonesia. If such a confederation had been established 
it might have been significant for Islam, for in such a group the 
proportion of Muslims would have changed from a mere 6 percent in the 
Philippines to a majority in the confederation. The overpowering force of 
nationalism in the three affected states have dampened if not put out 
completely the political expression of such a union. If such a realignment 
of territorial entities should once more emerge — an unlikely possibility 
— the impetus might come from Malaysia, the most Islamic of the three 
nations, from Indonesia, the most populous or possibly from Mindanao, 
the area with the most persistent Muslim “liberation” movement. 

The global context of Islam is not the same in the 1980’s as it was in the 
1960’s. In the earlier period, it was quiescent, almost moribund. It now 
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has an effervescent dynamism difficult to contain. This new dynamism, 
combined with destabilization in any one of the three nations — 
especially the Philippines — could present new opportunities for 
territorial rearrangements generated by an Islamic impulse to fit the 
sentiment of ummah. 

Islam of the southern Philippines is confronted by a Philippine regime 
and majority population which is quintessentially Roman Catholic with 
strong Spanish colonial overtones. The very term “Moros,” unknown in 
other Muslim areas, is derivative from “Moors” used in Spain during 
Arab rule and in turn derivative from the name of Mauritania, the 
northwest African state with which the early Arab conquerors in 
Andalusia were associated. Deep in this colonial legacy is a Spanish 
perception of the conquering “Moor” compounded by the unique fervor 
and militancy of Spanish Catholicism. This complex colonial legacy is in 
contradistinction to a peculiarly empathetic relationship between the 
Vatican and contemporary Islam, derivative in part from Rome’s 
recognition of and association with certain Syrian Orthodox and 
Maronite Catholic rites, many using Arabic in their liturgies. Thus a 
link of ecclesiastical respect is established with Arab entities and 
mutatis mutandi with Islam. It derives also from the Vatican’s deep 
concern, consistently made manifest, for the injustice suffered by the 
Palestinians, expelled from their homeland by an irredentist Israel 
which contorted the Balfour Declaration’s intent to establish a homeland 
for Jews without prejudice to the national rights of the indigenous Arab 
majority. While the militancy of Spanish-Filipino Catholicism has been 
tempered somewhat by the Catholic understanding of Islam, it has not 
completely erased the image of the Moorish infidel. The larger entity 
ethnically known as Malays embraces the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
Malaysia, the latter two countries being predominantly Muslim. The 
introduction of Catholicism in the Philippines is, in a sense, a post- 
Islamic minority intrusion in an otherwise overwhelmingly Muslim- 
Malay population. It is not heresuggested that this intrusion is illicit; the 
global diffusion of ideas involves constant intrusions on existing cultures, 
including, of course, an earlier Muslim intrusion in the Philippines and 
elsewhere. It is clear that Islam is both the predominant faith in the 
Malay area of which the Philippines is a part, and that it was in the 
Philippines centuries before Catholic Christianity. Islam was prevalent 
as far north as Manila which was ruled by Muslims when the Spanish 
arrived. 

Ironically, Protestant Christianity has become a mediating force — 
almost a protector of Islam against the failure of Manila to comprehend 
and respect the Islamic epistemology which governs Muslim attitudes 
and behavior in the southern Philippines. It is not accidental, therefore, 
that the Dansalan Research Center, established at Marawi City, is the 
result of Protestant missionary efforts and that its Quarterly, first 
published in 1979, is a principal source of information about Muslims in 
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the south, and the only source emerging from the cultural context of 
Filipino Islam. The Institute of Islamic Studies of the University of the 
Philippines, formerly headed by the distinguished scholar and doyen of 
Philippine Muslim studies, Cesar Adib Majul, a Filipino Muslim, has 
long done distinguished work. Its physical location away from Mindanao 
— operating as an island of Islamic studies in a sea of Manila-Spanish- 
Catholic-secularism—gives it a quality reflecting its physical detach- 
ment from the arena of conflict. 

The final question which the Philippine Muslim issue poses is one of 
international law and morality. It focuses on the extent to which a 
foreign power can intervene in the politics of another state on behalf of 
co-religionists who are citizens of that state. That intervention can take 
various diplomatic forms aimed at improving the lot of the minority. At 
its most extreme, it can either covertly or overtly aid insurrection aimed 
at secession and the establishment of a separate state. We have no proof 
that other Muslim states are engaged in the more extreme behavior. 
Libya has reportedly supplied money and arms to the MNLF, but was 
host at Tripoli to the 1976 conference resulting in the circumspect and 
moderate Tripoli Declaration. The concern of Muslims the world over in 
the plight of Philippine Muslims has been made manifest at foreign 
ministers’ and summit meetings of the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference. Diplomatic missions have negotiated with Manila for 
peaceful reconciliation of Muslim-Manila tensions, always within the 
bounds of respect for the sovereignty of the Philippine Republic. 

Since 1972, the Moro National Liberation Front has been waging an 
insurgency with secession as its objective. During the last few years, the 
fighting has become less intense, but casualties continue to occur. 
Muslim grievances are many and are traceable to the Spanish conquest 
of more than 300 years ago. A common Moro complaint is that villagers 
are relocated outside the insurgency areas and their property, usually 
not registered in accordance with Philippine law, but tenable on the 
basis of customary, Islamic practice, is then taken by Christians from the 
north who are resettled in Mindanao. This perpetuated and expanded 
the long established practice of breaking up the homogeneity of 
Mindanao by interspersing Christian villages among Muslim villages. 
The writ of habeas corpus has been suspended in at least two regions of 
the south. Manila has made efforts to meet Muslim demands, short of 
complete autonomy or secession. In 1981 a ministry of Muslim affairs 
was established in the central government. Financial support was given 
to ten madrasahs (Muslim schools) and eight Islamic centers in the 
south. In 1982 an institute was established for the training of Muslim 
legal and religious leaders in Muslim jurisprudence and ‘court 
procedure. Two autonomous regions were established in the south in 
1979 and elections to regional assemblies were held in 1982. A plebiscite 
in 1982 called for the merger of two regional executive councils but its 
implementation was delayed for administrative reasons. The central 
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government also appointed a Muslim to its influential Executive 
Committee. 

The Ministry of Muslim Minority Affairs was abolished by Executive 
Order No. 967 effective June 30, 1984. Its activities were merged into a 
new Office of Muslim Affairs and Cultural Communities (OMACC) 
directly under the President’s Office. The head of the new office is 
designated Director-General, though the position has the rank of 
Cabinet Minister. The position of Deputy Minister: is a career civil 
service post. The position of Presidential Assistant for National 
Minorities was also abolished and absorbed in OMACC. Many Muslim 
Filipinos regard this reorganization as a backward step which 
diminishes the perception of Muslims as a separate and distinctive 
community. The new structure merges their interests with such diverse 
groups as the tribes, such as the Igorots, of Northern Luzon. They assert 
that this is a return to the structure of the Office of Non-Christian Tribes 
which had been established by earlier administrations. 

These actions by Manila are deemed superficial and insufficient by the 
Moro National Liberation Front which, contrary to the official stand of 
the Organization of the Islamic Conference, insists on secession and the 
establishment of an independent Muslim nation. 

At the 14th meeting of the foreign ministers of the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference in Dhaka in December 1983, a resolution, confirmed 
later by the Casablanca OIC Summit meeting of January 1984, called 
upon the Philippine government to implement the letter and spirit of the 
Tripoli Agreement of 1976 which advocated limited autonomy for the 
Muslim South within the framework of the Philippine Republic. The 
resolution also called on Manila to initiate negotiations with the Moro, 
National Liberation Front and urged the MNLF to adopt a unified 
position so that the Tripoli Agreement could be implemented. The 
foreign ministers voted for continued negotiation despite the Moro 
National Liberation Front’s stand that, negotiations having been a 
failure, only complete secession of Mindanao is the answer to Muslim 
grievances. 

Deteriorating political conditions in the Philippines in 1984 and 1985 
have given the MNLF new hope and it has launched what is labeled as a 
second phase of a “revolution for a separate and independent homeland” 
— Bangsamoro — which covers one third of the land area of the 
Philippine Republic. The MNLF was especially encouraged by the 
attitude of the 15th Conference of foreign ministers of the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference meeting in Sanaa in 1985 which reaffirmed 
the Triploli Resolution. The widespread antagonism to the Marcos 
regime has resulted in the pullout of some armed forces in the south. 
Other opposition parties such as the communist National Democratic 
Front and the Democratic Socialist Party have, according to Nir 
Misuari, chairman of the MNLF central committee, recognized the 
legitimacy of the MNLF cause. The second phase of the MNLF 
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revolution will prepare for a general offensive and establishment of a 
provisional Bangsamoro government as soon as an armed struggle in 
Manila presents the opportunity. 

A more radical view is taken by another Muslim group in the 
Philippines — Bangsa MINSUPALA (Mindanao, Sulu, Palawan) 
Islamic Liberation Organization, headed by Dr. Yusoth A. Lucman. 
This group advocates the return to Islam of the entire Philippine 
Republic. Here the assumption is not that Christian Filipinos should be 
converted to Islam, but rather that they should be allowed to revert to the 
religion they had before conversion to Christianity by Spain. This 
“reversionism” is not unlike a comparable stirring among African- 
Americans who, especially after publication of Alex Haley’s Roots, 
advocated a reversion to the Islam which allegedly was their religion in 
Africa. 


IV 


The deep-seated ideological impetus of an expanding dar-al-Islam may 
lead to more foreign intervention in consequence of the international 
attention given Islam in the Philippines. If it does, it will certainly not be 
unique in contemporary international affairs. A partial catalog of 
similar interventions —some clearly advocating secession, others — both 
covert and overt — designed to destabilize regimes perceived as 
anathema — is illustrative. Heading the list is the half-century record of 
penetration and protective custody of the Soviet Union, most recently in 
Afghanistan. There follows the equally blatant intervention of its 
surrogate, Cuba, in Africa and the Caribbean. We must then list Irish- 
American support of the IRA in Ulster, Israeli support for world Jewry 
and specifically for Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union and 
Ethiopia, Libyan backing of various activities in Chad and other 
countries, American and international intervention in the internal 
structure of power in South Africa, Israeli intervention in Baghdad, and 
invasion of Lebanon, American intervention in Chile and El Salvador, 
India’s concern for Indians — especially Hindus — residing in Britain, 
and African states, Turkish and Greek intervention in Cyprus, Gaullist 
intervention in Quebec, Indian help to Bengalis leading to secession of 
East Pakistan and to establishment of Bangladesh, Egyptian 
intervention in North Yemen. This partial list suggests that the 
principle of international law codified in the United Nations Charter 
which proscribes interference in the internal affairs of sovereign states 
by other states is scarcely given universal acquiescence. The 
contemporary pattern of international transactions violates the sanctity 
of sovereignty perhaps as extensively though certainly more subtly than 
territorial aggrandizement of imperialism. The epitome of this pattern 
of violation of sovereignty is the practice of the preemptive strike — an 
attack against a perceived enemy for an imagined attack presumed to be 
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carried out in the future. Such was the basis of some of the examples 
given above. 

The concern of the Islamic world for Muslims of the Philippines is not 
without precedent or without parallel in the present. This concern, 
whatever form it may take, perhaps has greater legitimacy than 
comparable interventions by other states. It is based on religious © 
canonical doctrine — ummah, dar al-harb, dar al-Islam — fourteen 
hundred years old. It is not based on ethnicity (as is the Irish example) or 
on sheer power politics seeking to export a particular form of demo- 
cracy in a bi-polar world (as are the American examples). Further, 
such intervention can justly claim to be based on consistent discrimina- 
tion against Islam and gross injustices meted out against Muslims in the 
Philippines and elsewhere. 

Finally, of all the Muslim minorities living in dar al-harb, only the 
Muslims of the southern Philippines have sustained consistent 
dissonance with the Philippine majority for a period of many years. 
Muslims of China, the Soviet Union and other states have, for whatever 
reasons, not been troublesome to their regimes. Sporadic resistance and 
violence occurs between Muslims and the regime in India, but it has not 
taken the form of a cohesive all-India-Muslim movement with 
outstanding leadership and a program of action. Only in the Philippines 
has this occurred, and only in that country has the record of oppression 
and prejudice been clearly exposed. 

An end of the Marcos regime in the Philippines may produce 
widespread destabilization. It is not improbable to imagine that the 
Muslims of the south may seek redress of their real and imagined 
grievances in the context of such political turmoil. The consequence may 
be regional autonomy, reintegration in the total polity by force, or even 
secession. That the latter is not beyond probability is suggested by the 
Manifesto of October 7, 1983 signed by eleven distinguished Muslims. 
These included three former senators, the president of the Philippine 
branch of the World Muslim Congress and others holding high positions 
of Muslim leadership. After calling for the “complete, sincere, and final 
implementation of the 1976 Tripoli Agreement,” the last paragraph of 
the Manifesto of the Muslims of the Philippines Supporting the Call for 
National Reconciliation and Unity declared “We hereby give notice to 
our fellow countrymen that unless national reconciliation with justice 
for all is speedily effected, we may be constrained to reassert the historic 
identity of the Moro nation, take the necessary steps in furtherance 
thereof, and demand the restoration of the status quo ante bellum of the 
Spanish American War of 1898, when the Bangsa Moro people, by the 
grace of Allah Almighty, were the complete masters of their own 
destiny.” 

The Bengali secession from Pakistan in 1971, the Turkish Cypriot 
secession from Cyprus in 1983, both in an Islamic cultural configuration, 
are precedents, alarming to some, satisfying to others. But the Filipino 
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action, whatever it may be, will be the only one in which Islam — and the 
concept of dar al-harb—figures as the paramount issue. It is for this 
reason that Islam in the Philippines is, for the whole Islamic world, one 
of the most critical issues in contemporary international affairs. 


V 


Philippine Muslim grievances and the strategies for their redress by 
Manila do not reveal the essence of the problem which is epistemological, 
cultural and psychological. It is the same problem that faces Islamic 
societies throughout the world — and especially Muslim minorities in 
dar al-harb, namely the failure to accord to Muslims that respect and 
parity of esteem which their culture deserves. Warped by centuries of 
colonial influence, that culture is only now. sloughing off some of these 
distortions and recovering its own identity. So all-encompassing is the 
Muslim value system that it cannot exist to its fullest extent except under 
political conditions of near autonomy or in a context of a respectful and 
tolerant majority polity. Its own values appear increasingly dissonant 
from those of the West. Western liberalism is equated by the most 
extreme fundamentalists as in Iran and, increasingly, elsewhere with 
the forces of Satan. Islamic politics and behavior must be perceived as 
parts of a total epistemology, hence must be assessed by their own 
internally generated criteria — not by the terms of a western liberalism 
which has lost its moorings. Thus every great issue of human existence: 
liberty, justice, welfare, security, dignity, respect, enlightenment, 
rectitude, death, affection, divine will and the divine message, is clearly 
defined, and has its own internal logic and its divine inspiration. Islam, 
compatible theologically in many ways with Judaism and Christianity, 
to whose followers it accords the special status of ahl-kitab (people of the 
book) finds itself increasingly at variance with non-Muslim 
determinations of the specific meanings of those hypergeneral values. 
This theological incompatability is at the core of the Muslim problem in 
the Philippines and elsewhere. Only a comprehension of its depth by the 
non-Islamic world can lead to a constructive, mutually respectful inte- 
gration of the Muslim world in the global arena. 
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Kenneth Cragg, Muhammad and the Christian (Maryknoll, N.Y., 
Orbis Books, 1984.) $8.95 pp. 180. 


Muslim-Christian dialogue is an area in which Muslim interest and 
involvement has increased as greater numbers of Muslims have come to 
the West and settled and interacted with local populations. From the 
Muslim point of view the early dialogues with Christian missionaries in 
the colonial period largely consisted of apologetic reactions and defences 
against attacks on Islamic beliefs and practices. Today dialogue, at least 
in some areas, allows a sharing by participants of their respective ideals 
and world views in search of a common ground for peaceful co-existence 
and mutual respect. 

Since Islamic theology incorporates a position on the status of other 
religions which is based on the Qur’an, it is both more easy and in some 
ways more difficult for Muslims to dialogue with their neighbors. The 
broad themes of salvation and righteousness are clearly articulated, and 
it is the more specific issues which may remain points of contention. 

Those interested in Christian-Muslim dialogue may wish toexaminea 
recent work Muhammad and the Christian by Kenneth Cragg, an 
Anglican Bishop who knows Arabic and is the author of a number of 
books on Islam. In this work, speaking as a Christian, Cragg attempts to 
formulate an appropriate “positive” Christian response to Prophet 
Muhammad and the Qur’an. 

In nine chapters, the major topics of which are usefully summarized in 
the table of contents, the author addresses themes such as: the role of 
Prophet Muhammad in history, the Islamic understanding of 
Muhammad, the role of the Sunna, and the contents of the Qur'an. The 
author focuses primarily on Islamic understandings of God and the 
Prophet rather than on traditional fields of Muslim/Christian 
controversy such as the divinity of Jesus, the Trinity, the crucifixion, and 
so on. It is a work for those already knowledgeable about each religion 
since many complex points of faith are raised and discussed, occasionally 
with a subtlety verging on abstruseness. 

On the positive side, although the book is primarily addressed to the 
Christian reader, the Muslim who reads Cragg’s reflections will at 
certain points be moved to reflect more deeply on the existential 
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implications of Islamic doctrine, for example the Muslim view that 
Prophets are always successful in history and its implications for the 
ummah today (p. 43); or Cragg’s suggestion that Prophet Muhammad 
has represented “the mirror of Muslim self-understanding” (p. 68) 
throughout history. 

At other points, however, the Muslim reader may be disturbed by 
Cragg’s recurrent hints that it would be preferable for Muslims to havea 
more Christ-like appreciation of Muhammad (p. 79). Cragg’s work has in 
the past been criticized by Islamicists and Historians of Religion for 
‘Christianizing’ Islam by making comparisons which misrepresent the 
insider’s view. This trend is not absent in the present work, for example 
when Cragg suggests that the relationship of Muhammad to God implied 
in saying blessings on the Prophet is in some ways like “sonship.” “For 
what but a Tasliyah, ‘a divine salutation’, is the familiar New Testament 
ery: ‘This is my Son, my beloved, hear him’?” (p. 65). 

In conclusion, Cragg’s work will be useful for Muslims to that extent 
which it stimulates the consideration and articulation of Islamic 
theological positions and doctrine in an existentially compelling and 
relevant way. Where Cragg has pointed out fundamental differences 
between the faiths Muslims cannot respond by saying—“Oh yes—but 
Islam really is like Christianity.” Muslims can however explain how and 
why it is not, and why for them this is meaningful and true. 


M. K. Hermansen, Ph.D. 
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Robert W. Olson, The Bath and Syria, 1947-1982: The Evolution of 
Ideology, Party, and State from the French Mandate to the Era of Hafiz al- 
Asad (Princeton, New Jersey: The Kingston Press, Inc., 1982), xx - 235 
pp. 


As Professor Olson explains in his preface, this book is intended to be 
“an intermediate essay” — something that combines the two opposite 
approaches that he has found to be inadequate for most students. He 
identifies these two approaches as, on the one hand, specialized studies 
written by social scientists emphasizing theoretical concepts relating to 
development and underdevelopment and suitable to advanced students 
and, on the other hand, general textbooks on the history of the entire 
Middle East since before the rise of Islam. In effect, he is proposing to 
write a general account of contemporary Syria, particularly on the rise 
of the Ba'th Party and the history of the country under Ba'thist rule. Not 
only is he right about the need for such surveys, but he has also done quite a 
good job with this one. While its usefulness could have been enhanced by 
the availability of an inexpensive paperback edition, this book should 
serve the purpose of courses on twentieth century Middle Eastern 
history quite well. Portions of the book could also be used in various social 
science courses in conjunction with works of a more theoretical nature. 

Professor Olson’s book is like most surveys — “intermediate” or more 
general — in not being based primarily on his own original research. He 
uses some primary materials, like writings of Michael Aflaq, but in the 
main this book is a synthesis of books and articles by such people as 
Tabitha Petran, Patrick Seale, Gordon Torrey, Raymond Hinnebusch, 
Malcolm Kerr, and Nikolaos Van Dam. The author was quite 
conscientious about giving credit to all of these secondary works, as 
indicated by his 22 pages of footnotes for 188 pages of text; this, together 
with an excellent lengthy bibliography, provides a valuable guide for 
students and others who want to pursue particular matters in depth. 

The author provides what, in many ways, is a favorable picture of the 
al-Asad regime, particularly during its early years. The regime is said, 
despite the predominance of the Alawi minority in it, to have widespread 
support not just among minorities but throughout the rural areas (even 
extending to Sunnis, including devout ones), where its achievements 
have been considerable, and to have been in the process of further 
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broadening its support before the mid-1970s. It is stressed that “a major 
revolution has occurred in the relationship between the rural areas and 
the urban centers in terms of political representation,” a development 
that is “unique in the political history of the modern Middle East” (p. 
179), and even that the rapid progress of the country — notably “the 
uniformity of development and resource allocation, especially in the 
peripheral provinces” (p. 185) — could probably not have occurred under 
a non-minoritydominated government. 

But Olson also emphasizes the break that came in 1976, with Syrian 
involvement in Lebanon (on the side of the Maronite rightists), for now 
the Alawi chracter of the regime became clearer to the “average Syrian” 
and “it became increasingly necessary for the Al-Asad regime to curtail 
the enlargement of political enfranchisement” in order to survive (p. 
187). 

While the survival of the regime into the 1990s is dismissed as unlikely, 
the religious opposition is played down in some ways. The author 
maintains that its “strongest support” comes from formerly privileged 
groups like merchants and land owners and suggests that its “largely 
urban nature” (p. 167) will prevent it from overthrowing the regime. 

It should be noted that the manuscript for this book was completed a 
few months before the earthshaking events of 1982, including the 
abortive revolt in Hama and the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. However, 
an introductory section contributed by Professor Max Kortepeter, 
written in August 1982, provides cogent remarks on these developments. 

There are inevitably numerous small points in such a book about 
which a reviewer could quibble. And there is obviously much room for 
disagreement with some of his analysis. However, Professor Olson 
deserves high marks for producing a generally solid survey and one that 
is especially useful for students. Considering that he has previously 
published books on subjects as far apart as eighteenth century Ottoman- 
Persian relations and the Iranian Revolution, he is to be commended for 
the breadth as well as the depth of his scholarship. 


Glenn E. Perry 
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Ahsan/Abdullah Amir ‘Ali’s Life and Works 179 


A Late Nineteenth Century Muslim 
Response to the Western Criticism 
of Islam—An Analysis of Amir “Ali’s 
Life and Works 


Abdullah Ahsan* 


There were more than one scholar in the nineteenth century Muslim world 
working for the development of the community through their writings and 
political activities. Justice Sayyid Amir ‘Ali was one of them in the Indian 
sphere of Islam. This article attempts to determine SAli’s position within the 
development of Muslim community in India. Our aim is to examine ‘Ali's 
views of Islam critically in order to find out the values he aimed at. We are 
not concerned with giving our views of Islam on the issues ‘Ali dealt with, 
but rather we will try to determine how his interpretation of Islam contributed 
to the development of Muslims in India. 


I 


The wave of modernity in the Indian sub-continent, in the sense of western 
technological development and philosophical ideas, was caused by British im- 
perialism in the nineteenth century. Christian missionary activities also played 
a remarkable role in achieving this goal.? The Muslims of India, however, 
considered the Christian missionary attitude of identifying western material 
development with Christianity as a challenge that was reflected through the 
intellectual activities of Muslim scholars. Their response was an attempt to 
absorb, transform, reject or adjust their belief system to the forces of moder- 


* Dr. Abdullah Ahsan is completing a book on the origins and development of the organiza- 

tion of The Islamic Conference. He obtained his doctorate from the University of Michigan 
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nity. Amir ‘Ali was pursuaded to write on Islam by an American scholar.* 
Later he discovered that the knowledge of Islam in the west was, to a great 
extent, biased.‘ Particularly after reading Sir William Muir’s Life of Mahomet, 

Ali felt that the book “requires a refutation of every false theory stated in it.” 


An academic approach to the study of Islam in the west began in the begin- 
ning of the modern period. This approach received a substantial boost with 
the contribution of Sir William Muir, one-time governor of the North-Western 
Provinces of India. He was probably the first biographer of the Prophet of 
Islam who had an access to the original sources on the subject. Because of 
his access to these source materials and his adoption of a critical approach 
to these sources, he is considered the father of critical scholarship on Islam 
in the west. Even many modern Muslim scholars consider him an authority 
on many issues regarding the Prophet’s life and contribution.” But he was not 
free from medieval European notion® of a Muslim being “always armed with 
sword in one hand and the Qur'an in the other.” Muir’s contribution to Islamic 
scholarship and his pre-conceived notion can be summed up in the statement 
of Leonard Binder, who says, “Aside from the implicit anti-Islamic prejudice 
in his work, all students of the Middle East are deeply indebted to Muir. . ..”! 
J. Richter, author of A History of Missions in India, notes about Muir’s con- 
tribution that: 


3 A. All, “Memoirs,” Memoirs and Other Writings of Ameer Ali. ed R. Wasti. (Lahore: 
People’s Publishing House, 1968) pp. 32-33. 

+.. “The Mohammedans of India and their Place in the Empire,” Ameer Ali: His Life and 
Work. ed. K.K. Aziz. (Lahore: Publishers United 1968) p. 378. 

5., "A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed. (London: William 
and Norgate, 1873) Preface, pl. vii. 

€ Norman Daniel, /slam and the West: Making of an Image. (Edinburgh: Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Press, 1958) p. 294. 
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To provide missionaries with weapons in their difficult spiritual war- 
fare with Islam, Sir William Muir, the learned and pious ruler of 
NW provinces and later principal of Edinburgh University, wrote 
a ‘Life of Mahomer in four volumes.” 


Whatever may be the reason behind Muir’s initiative to write on Islam, his 
contribution is a substantial one in the development of critical scholarship 
on Islam. 

Muir emphasized several issues, including the Prophet’s family life, his treat- 
ment of Madinian Jews, status of women in Islam, the spread of Islam through 
the non-Arab lands, Islam and slavery and the use of reason in Islam. Amir 
‘Ali found Muir’s treatment of these issues full of anit-Muslim sentiments. 
Consequently ‘Ali in his own works on Islam treated the same issues at length 
and defended, in most cases, the traditional Muslim view points. Amir ‘Ali 
entered into a direct controversy on several issues on Islam at a later date 
with a few British writers, but he maintained similar views throughout on 
those issues." 

Amir Ali directly challenges few of Muir's theories which the former con- 
siders as false theories. Muir attacks the Prophet’s character at Madina as 
saying, “Battles were fought, executions ordered and territories annexed under 
the cover of Almighty sanction.’ To begin with his treatment of this issue 
Amir SAli says that: 

By their (Jews) superior education and intelligence, by their union 
with the party of the Munafikin, and by general unanimity which 
prevailed among them, the Jews formed a most dangerous element 


within the federated state which had risen under the teacher of 
Islam... 34 


On the issues of the Prophet’s treatment of the Madinian Jews it appears that 
Muir is selective in choosing his sources. He cites stories about relations be- 
tween the Muslims and the Jews but gives one side of the picture, and does 


not take into account the provision of their mutual oaths against outside 
enemies. Muir says: 


...Shortly after his (the Prophet’s) return from Badr; and having 
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assembled the chief men, summoned them to acknowledge him 
as their Prophet. ‘By the Lord’ he said, ’ye know full well that I 
am the apostle of God. Believe, therefore, before that happen to 
you which has befallen Koreish! They refused, and defied him to 
do his worst?5 


Historically this is not ture. The way events went with the Jews and their rela- 
tions with the Muslims are well depicted in the sources which Muir uses, 
and using more or less the same source materials ‘Ali gives the Muslim ver- 
sion of the story. He discusses the Jewish behaviour after the Muslim victory 
at Badr and the acts of a Jewish poet inciting people against the confedera- 
tion of Madina in favour of the Makkans.1% It was at this extreme stage, as 
‘Ali understands it, that severe action was taken by Muhammad (SAAS). SAIi 
tries to justify the severity of the Prophet’s action by quoting parallel examples 
from other people's histories. He quotes from Arnold’s Sermons (War of 
Israelites, pp. 35-36) that: 


It is better that the wicked should be destroyed a hundred times 
over than that they should tempt those who are yet innocent to join 
their company.” 


He again quotes from Grote’s History of Greece as saying that the type of 
punishment the Prophet gave to the Jews was in accordance with the laws 
of war of those days.'* “Alī quotes Lane Poole to support his views about the 
Prophet's treatment of the Jews. He attacks Muir, Sprenger, Weil, and Osborn 
for being prejudiced and presenting a biased picture of the story! At the same 
time he says: 

I can only remember M. Barthelemy St. Hilarie, Mr. Johnson, 

and Mr. Stanley Lane Poole among Europeans who have not been 

carried away by prejudice.?° 


SAli does not disagree with Muir about the fact of the severiety of the treat- 
ment met by the Jews. He merely justifies such treatment by saying: 


This was a severe punishment according to our ideas, but it was 
customary according to the rules of war then prevalent.?! 


Thus reflecting Grote’s views he manifests his lack of confidence in dealing 
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with the actions of the Prophet. He is not only defensive about Islam but also 
launches a counter attack on others, particularly on Christians and the Chris- 
tian biographers of the Prophet. He refers always to ‘Christian controversialists 
when attacking the European scholars of Islam.?? This generalised statement 
contradicts his own position when he quotes western scholars when it suits 
his views. “Alī considers Muir as an enemy of Islam, yet he quotes Muir when 
the latter praises Islam.?3 He qualifies his quotations from Muir by saying 
that it was an unconscious thrill on the part of Muir. 

Ali treats other issues similarly.24 He not only defends Islamic concepts 
against accusations of Muir and other western historians, he frequently iden- 
tifies Islamic concepts with the demands of various social movements in the 
late nineteenth century England. He boasts of the fact that Islam provided 
women with the right of possessing property without the intervention of their 
fathers or husbands in the seventh century while in English Common Law 
the right was not recognized until 1882.25 Women’s rights were neglected or 
ignored in every culture before Islam, and the situation improved substantial- 
ly by the Islamic accordance of women’s property and other rights.?° He goes 
on to review the history of Islam in order to point out positions Muslim women 
attained, and quoting the example of Rabi‘ah (a saint lady of the second cen- 
tury of Islam) he makes a sweeping statement about Islamic history that Islam 
produced thousands of women like Rabi‘ah. This statement did not pass by 
without notice by modern scholars. Gibb, for example, challenges this state- 
ment of SAli.27 °Ali was closely associated with Millicent Fawcett, a leader 
of the women’s suffrage movement in England.?* In many of the demands 
of this movement, he discovered a similarity with the Islamic recognition of 
women’s rights. It appears that this made him proud of his identity, and this 
pride led him to make exaggerated claims. 

“Ali pointed only to the glories of Islam and exaggerated his claims. This 
gave rather a ‘romatic view’ of Islamic history, which apparently affected the 
later generation adversely. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, founder of the famous Aligarh 
School in India, had adopted a critical attitude towards Islamic history, and 
later Shibli Nu‘mani, another famous historian of the same school, developed 
this cause.2° Like Amir ‘Ali, Shibli Nu‘mani also reacted against western 
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scholarship on Islam and in order to face the western challenge in this 
respect he adopted a critical view of Islamic history. The latter, therefore, 
was not ready to accept every story mentioned in the earliest Sirah literature, 
as he did not rely upon European works on Islamic history. On the other hand, 
Amir ‘Ali took the stand of defending almost everything in Islamic history. 
This discouraged later Muslims to study their past critically, which in turn 
exerted an adverse affect on their intellectual orientation. Shibli Nu‘mani did 
not hesitate to emphasize facts and opinions unfavourable to ‘Umar, the se- 
cond caliph of Islam.*° He commended the orientalists’ initiative in collec- 
ting and editing manuscripts of old Islamic works, their efforts to establish 
‘a historical and scientific perspective for the study of Islam’ and the project 
of the Encyclopedia of Islam. This attitude is not found in Amir ‘Ali's works. 

‘Ali is proud of his identity. He boasts of the fact of a woman being the 
education minister in Turkey.*? But he is not comfortable with the Islamic 
injunctions about the seclusion of women. He thinks that it is necessary only 
in unsettled and uncultured communities, and thus he wants to reform modern 
Muslim society in this respect.* He does not realize that by so demanding 
he was belittling the status of the Prophet’s society which he always wanted 
to glorify. He forgets that such a claim is against the spirit of another claim 
of his, namely, the universality of the Quran. 

W.C. Smith rightly observes that Amir ‘Ali focuses Islam as a superior 
religion to Christianity.** This sense of superiority, ‘Ali says, ‘Islam’ bears 
in its name. Unlike Christianity, which derives from the designation of Jesus 
as Christ, there is a significance in the word ‘Islam. The word, according 
to ‘Ali, means to be tranquil, to be at perfect peace which comes about through 
obedience to God.** In every aspect of his discussion, he compares the ex- 
istence of the relevant institution in both civilizations. He always tries to focus 
on the greatness of Islam over Christianity. This comparison, however, is not 
unique to ‘Ali’s scholarship. Many western scholars such as Muir and others 
compared Islam and Christianity before ‘Ali. The basic difference between 
‘Ali and the western scholars in this respect is that while the former focused 
on the superiority of Islam, the latters focused on the superiority of Christianity. 

‘Ali thinks that there is no difference between Islam and Christianity in 
their essence, but that Christianity lost its spirit with the influence of Paul 
upon it.2* This of course not a new notion in Islam. The Qur'an itself declares 
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that the Christians were given guidance, but they had broken their covenant 
with God (V:14), and denies that the Christians follow their prophets; rather 
the Muslims were the true followers of Abraham (11:135), and Islam, in fact, 
is the true religion (11:120). A special characteristic of Amir ‘Ali in this respect 
is that he goes on to the history of the Christian people and points to par- 
ticular events in order to support his polemics against the Christian religious 
tradition. But the problem with his dealings with history is that in most cases 
he does not document the charges he brings against Christianity. For exam- 
ple, when comparing Christianity with Islam in respect of tolerance, he says: 


In the seventeenth century a young man was hanged for having said, 
it is stated, that he did not think Mohammed was a bad man.°%? 


but he does not support his statement by giving reference to his source. 

One of Amir “Ali's main concern is the use of reason in Islam, since he 
knows that the use of reason was a chief factor in the development of science 
and technology in the west. Muir, on the other hand, challenges the idea that 
Islam allows rational enquiry,** and argues that it believes in miracles and 
superstitions.?? In response to Muir, ‘Ali says that Islam not only allows the 
use of reason, but unlike Christianity it encourages the use of reason. He 
argues that Islamic teachings are based on rationalism and are close to Euro- 
pean liberal thought.*® He refers to various Quranic verses which urge a human 
consciousness of the order in nature and assert the existence of One Supreme 
Being. 

‘Ali claims the Prophet of Islam never travelled out of the province of 
reason.*! Therefore, he gave an allegorical interpretation to those concepts 
of Islam which appeared to him as being contradictory to science in the light 
of late nineteenth century discoveries. According to him the idea of continued 
life beyond the grave “must have been developed from the yet unconscious 
longing human soul for a more extended sphere, where the separation of dear 
friends, so painful to both savage and civilized man, should end in reunion.”*? 
He discusses Islamic doctrines and differentiates between those which were 
floating around in pre-Islamic Arab society and those introduced by Islam. 
According to him, Islam adopts the concept of paradise from Zoroastrianism 
and the concept of hell from Talmud. Then he discusses the description of 
heaven and hell in Islam and says that the Prophet had to interpret spiritual 
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things in terms of material forms in order to explain adequately to those around 
him.*? This thought, however, is not new in Islam. Mu‘tazili thinkers and 
the philosophers had already interpreted the concepts of heaven and hell 
allegorically. 

‘Ali accepts the Unitarian interpretation of historical Jesus. He sees Muham- 
mad’s role in history as being like that of Jesus. He says that, “the mind of 
Mohammed went through the same process of development which marked 
the religious consciousness of Jesus.”** In explaining the relation between the 
Creator and the Prophet of Islam, he believes that every man has the poten- 
tiality of developing his intellectual capacity, as did the Prophet of Islam. He 
says: 


Probably in the infancy of his religious consciousness, Mohamm- 
ed himself believed in some or other of the religions which floated 
around him. But with a wider awakening of the soul, a deeper com- 
munion with the Creator of the Universe, thoughts, which bore 
a material aspect at first, became spiritualized. The mind of the 
teacher progressed not only with the march of time and the develop- 
ment of his religious consciousness, but also with the progress of 
his disciples in apprehending spiritual conceptions. Hence in the 
later sūras we observe a merging of material in the spiritual, of 
the body in the soul.*® 


This statement of ‘Ali along with his assertion of Muhammad being the 
lawgiver is a challenge to the Islamic concept of divinity of the Qur'an. This 
can be interpreted as Kenneth Cragg does, saying: 


He (‘Ali) continually speaks of the contents of the Quran as deriving 
from Muhammad's genius or wisdom or sagacity involving, that 
is the fullness of his mental powers... .*6 


‘Ali appears to suggest that Muhammad had every command over what he 
was saying. But if this stand is considered to be right on the issue then a pro- 
blem arises in understanding the Quranic verse which says: 


.. O Muhammad, tell them, it is not for me to make any altera- 
tion in it of my own accord. I follow only what is revealed to me. 


Indeed, if I disobey my Lord, I fear the chastisement of a dreadful 
Day (X:15). 
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There are other similar verses in the Qur'an (LXIX: 43-45). SAli’s statement 
also implies that any person could reach the status of the Prophet through 
continued practice. But ‘Ali tends to ignore that in Islamic history Muham- 
mad’s position is unique. He suggests that any person could reach to the state 
of Muhammad which the latter arrived at the time of receiving revelations 
from God. As for prophethood, the Quranic stand is that it has been the practice 
of God to send (arsala) His message to mankind through the office of pro- 
phets. “Ali, on the contrary, takes the position that man reaches God and thus 
inspired. In ‘Ali’s thought this inspiration is the revelation. The Qur'an declares 
that God reveals inspiration and teaches wisdom of the Scripture according 
to His wish (11:151, LIIT:10). 

Amir ‘Ali has similar problems in interpreting the existence of angels. He 
says: 


Probably Mohammed, like Jesus and other teachers, believed in 
the existence of intermediate beings, celestial messengers from God 
to man. The modern disbelief in angels furnishes no reason for 
ridiculing the notion of our forefathers. Our belief, only is as much 
open to the name of superstition as their belief; ...what we, in 
modern times look upon as the principles of nature, they looked 
upon as angels. . .*7 


The Quran refers to intermediate beings, between man and God in a few verses. 
It says, “Gabriel, who brings (revelations) to your heart by the will of God” 
(11:97). In another place the Qur’an declares that he (the Prophet) was taught 
by a Mighty Power (LIII:5). There are other similar verses in the Qur'an. 
Quranic commentators in general admit the literal interference of an in- 
termediate being (Gabriel) in this process.** In the philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the Qur'an, however, these verses have not been interpreted literally. 
Interference of Gabriel has been identified with the concept of Active Intellect 
( Agl-i-fa““al), and the Process of learning from God has been identified with 
the concept of annihilation (fana) by the philosophers.*? ‘Ali does not deal 
with these philosophical concepts, but through his statement implies that he 
prefers similar interpretation. Throughout his work he admires the contribu- 
tion of the philosophers in Islamic thought. Probably because of the opposi- 
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tion of the traditional religious scholars against similar views of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, ‘Ali was cautious in expressing his views. 

Amir ‘Ali, nevertheless, at one stage, claims that the Qur'an is the only 
miracle in Islam.5° This is a paradox in Als thought. He claims that the 
mind of the Prophet progressed with the passage of time, the Prophet’s whole 
teaching is based on his sagacity and wisdom, when ‘Ali rationalizes his 
thought. On the other hand he does not discuss in detail what he understands 
from his statement of the Qur'an being the only miracle in Islam. 

‘Ali entirely denies the existence of any other miracle in Islam. He does 
not deal with the stories of Biblical prophets and their miracles as Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan does,*! but since miraculous activities were performed by Judaic 
prophets and it was commonly believed that prophets perform miracles, 
Muhammad was asked to do so. The Prophet of Islam spoke to “the inner 
consciousness of man, and not to his weakness or his credulity,”>? ‘Ali argues. 
He launches Muir that even he (Muir) wanted Muhammad’s claim to be sup- 
ported by wonderworking.°** 

Amir ‘Ali continues this same tendency of avoiding miraculous and 
superstitious stories about the Prophet's life. On the issue of the legends related 
of the Prophet's birth, he comments: 


His birth, they say, was attended with signs and portents from which 
the nations of the earth could know that the Deliverer had appeared. 
The rationalistic historian smiles, the religious controversialist, who 
upon a priori reasoning, accepts without comment the accounts 
of the wise men following the star, scoffs at these marvels. To the 
critical student, whose heart is not devoid of sympathy with earlier 
modes of thought and who is not biased with pre-conceived no- 
tions, ‘the portents and signs’ which the Moslem says attended the 
birth of his Prophet are facts deserving of historical analysis. . . . 54 


Amir ‘Ali, in identifying himself with the last category and thus calling for 
historical analysis of such stories, avoids the whole issue. These stories are 
found in early literature on Sirah, for example in Ibn Hisham. ‘Ali accuses 
Muir of giving ‘animadversions’ by following the account from Ibn Hisham’s 
biography of the Prophet and scoffs at these as source materials. At the same 
time he defends Ibn Hisham, saying that “the work will continue to occupy 
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the position of the most careful and trustworthy biographer of the Prophet.” 
But, in fact, SAli himself also ignores many accounts given by Ibn Hisham 
as for example in case of the story regarding the Prophet's birth. He does 
not develop any formulae for critical scholarship in studying Islamic history 
as did Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Shibli Nu‘mani. ‘Ali accepted only those 
materials which conformed with his views. Interestingly enough, he appears 
totally to ignore the whole issue of the Prophet’s night journey (XVII:1) in 
his later works. He deals with the issue only in his first work A Critical Ex- 
amination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed published in 1873, where 
he interprets the night journey (me‘rdj) as a vision and refers to Muir for sup- 
port.P° 

Two general trends are manifested in Amir ‘Ali’s works. Firstly, the defense 
of the Prophet’s character as a person; and secondly the Prophet's career as 
a teacher, particularly his role in the intellectual development of human civiliza- 
tion. The reason for his defense of the Prophet in his continued interest in 
preserving his Muslim identity in a foreign environment. The environment 
he was living in was exclusively English. In such an environment he had to 
defend the Prophet to support his very existence in that society. At the same 
time he wanted his western educated co-religionists to retain their identity 
in the new environment. 

Amir “Ali describes the philosophers and scientists of Islam and the glory 
of Islamic civilization in page after page of his writings. He quotes European 
historians praising the development of Islamic civilization. It was Islam, he 
argues, which inspired Europe to rationalism, and “Avempace and Averros 
were the precursors of Decartes, Hobbes, and Locke”? He mentions many 
other western thinkers who, according to ‘Ali, learnt from Muslim scientists. 
He then goes on to his polemics against Christianity and claims that the Euro- 
pean crusaders destroyed the cause of learning in the Muslim lands. 

At this point we will not examine his claim that European scientists were 
influenced by Muslim scholars; rather what concerns us here is that why “Ali 
took the initiative to show Islam's superiority to Christianity and former’s 
similarity to the rational thought of the modern west. The reason behind this 
attitude lies in his motive to write on Islamic history. He wanted to tell his 
western readers that what had been known about Islam was distorted, and 
he wanted to encourage young Muslims that they could accept western liberal 
thought while still remaining under the banner of Islam. ‘Ali criticizes the 
Abbasid caliph Mutawakkil and for his suppression of Mu‘tazili thought, as 
well as Ahmad bin Hanbal for his, as ‘Ali puts it, anti-rational attitude. He 
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believes that it is because of this kind of attitude that Muslims of the modern 
age have fallen far behind their European contemporaries. He addresses young 
educated Muslims in the following manner: 


For five centures Islam assisted in the free intellectual develop- 
ment of humanity, but a reactionary movement then set in, and 
all at once the whole stream of human thought was altered. The 
cultivators of science and philosophy were pronounced to be beyond 
the pale of Islam. Is it impossible for the Sunni Church to take 
a lesson from the Church of Rome? Is it impossible for her to ex- 
pand similarity—to become many sided? There is nothing in 
Mohammed’s teachings which prevents this. Islamic Protestan- 
tinism, in one of its phases, Mu‘tazilims, —has already paved the 
way. Why should not the great Sunni Church shake off the old tram- 
mels and rise to a new life?5* 


It appears from ‘Ali’s call that he wanted to see a European style reformation 
in Muslim society. But his conceit was that he did not want to see this call 
coming from outside. His argument is that “reform comes from within and 
not from without.” This appears to be another reason for his critical attitude 
towards the western works on Islam. 


II 


It appears from Amir ‘Ali’s interpretation of Islamic values that he was in- 
fluenced by the English liberalism of late nineteenth century. He interpreted 
Islamic values in terms of English liberal values. He was widely read in various 
aspects of western civilization. Among English philosophers he appreciated 
the contributions of Jeremy Benthan, John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer 
to the development of the nineteenth century British liberal thought.*° Among 
those with whom Amir ‘Ali had personal connections in England, some were 
Unitarians, some Positivists and some liberal Britons. Although most of the 
ideas which ‘Ali maintained were present in Islamic history, an interesting 
issue here is why Alichose only those ideas which were identical with some 
western ideas. 

Among all religious movements in nineteenth century England, Unitarians 
had the best humanitarian feelings.*' They were the leaders of all liberal changes 
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in England.®? Therefore it was natural for Ali to be influenced by humanitarian 
values of the Unitarians. In England he came into contact with Henry Chun- 
ning, nephew of the famous American Unitarian preacher. Therefore in his 
environment ‘Ali very well identified Islamic humanitarian values with the 
liberal ideas in England. He focused on the humanitarian provisions of Islam 
to convince his western audience that Islam recognized all human values long 
time ago. Particularly when dealing with the issues related to the Prophet’s 
marriages, women’s rights and slavery he stressed the humanitarian spirit of 
Islam. He had some practical problems in dealing with these issues. For ex- 
ample, although Islam recognized women’s individuality and provides them 
with rights, yet it also accepts polygamy to a limited number. In the case of 
slavery also, the Prophet of Islam spoke for the well-being of slaves in 
humanitarian terms, but the institution existed and Muslims of later times 
took advantage from these provisions. All these issues became a target of 
western criticism of Islam. Therefore, ‘Ali spoke for the spirit of the Islamic 
message in order to give a clear and adequate understanding of Islam to his 
western readers. 

There is another issue in ‘Ali’s thought which is identical with Unitarian 
ideas. This is the interpretation of history of Christianity. Unitarians accuse 
St. Paul of corrupting the original simplicty of Christianity. Amir ‘Ali also 
thinks that it is because of Paul that Christianity is corrupted today.** Unitarians 
“are more impressed by and committed to the historical Jesus than by or to 
theological Christ.”* This interpretation suits ‘Alis Muslim consciousness. 
Uniting his tone of criticism of modern Christianity with the Unitarians, “Ali 
also takes an almost identical position.** 

The use of reason in the scientific development and physicists’ and biologists’ 
view of human life shook all religious beliefs in nineteenth century Europe. 
Unitarian authors adopted an apologetic attitude toward the problem.*’ As 
for SAli, we have already noted that he appreciated the contributions of 
philosophers such as Jeremy Benthan, John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer 
to the development of British liberal thought in the nineteenth century. Among 
them Bentham and Mill were Utilitarians; Spencer also contributed to 
Utilitarianism and was one of the most “argumentative and most discussed 
English thinkers of the late Victorian period.” Although ‘Ali liked their ideas 
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about various aspects of human life, he probably could not accept their ethical 
theory that “an action is right if it achieves the greatest good of the greatest 
number of people,”®* because of the interest of the Muslims in India. He, 
therefore, was silent about the political aspect of their contribution. ‘Ali, 
however, liked and could easily adopt their interpretation of various issues 
related to religious life. 

“Theology is superceded by a positive stage of development,” this theory 
of Comte dominated nineteenth century English thought.** Auguste Comte’s 
Religion of Humanity “encouraged reform tendencies in liberal Christian circles 
but stilmulated the rise of secular religious movements such as humanism.””° 
Comte’s religious ideas were accepted and popularized in England by John 
Stuart Mill. Bentham and Spencer also believed in similar ideas. In ‘Ali's 
interpretation of Islamic concepts we find existence of similar ideas. We have 
no evidence that ‘Ali read Comte or that he interpreted Islamic concepts in 
the light of Comte’s interpretation of the ‘Religion of Humanity: But, never- 
theless, we can see the similarities between their ideas. We, however, know 
that when in England Ali was in close contact with the famous Positivist 
James Cotter Morison.” Morison, having been influenced by Comte’s ideas 
became active in London centering around John Stuart Mill.”? Although Mill 
was not known as a Positivist, he “chiefly through his acquaintance with the 
evolutionary ideas of Comte, . . .arrived at a sounder conclusion.””3 Through 
his readings and personal acquaintance with British liberals and Positivists, 
it was quite possible for Ali to be influenced by Comte’s ideas. 

Amir ‘Ali defines religion as follows: 


.. which places on a systematic basis the fundamental principles 
of morality, regulating social obligations and human duties which 
brings us nearer and nearer, by its compatibility with the highest 
development of intellect, to the All Perfect... .74 


6 Encyclopedia Britanica. 1970 ed. s.v. “Utilitarianism,” by J.D.M. 

5° Basil Willey, Nineteenth Century Studies. (London: Chatte & Williams, 1949) p. 182. 

7° Encyclopedia Britanica. 1970 ed. s.v. “Comte.” by H.E. Bar. 
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Cotter Morrison (EB, 1911 ed.). 
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This understanding of religion, of existence of God, and man’s relation with 
God are similar to the Positivists’ synthesis of the religious consciousness. 
According to Comte, the father of Positivism, the definition of religion is, 
“that state of harmony peculiar to human life, in its collective as well as in 
its individual form, when all the parts of life are ordered in their natural rela- 
tions to each other.”’ Comte looks for the revelations of laws of nature to 
the intellect.7* According to his understanding, the progress of human civiliza- 
tion comes about as follows: 


...the highest progress of man and society consists in a gradual 
increase of our mastery over all our defects of our moral nature.’’ 


The basis of Comte’s concepts are physics and biology.”* In the process 
of intellectual exercise “man reaches more and more fully to the state of real 
synthesis, as he more throughly recognizes the intellectual, and ultimately 
the moral, control exercised by the external order. . . "7? Comte again says: 


This fundamental doctrine (External Order) of Positivism is not 
to be attributed in the full breadth of its meanings to any single 
thinker. It is the slow result of a vast process carried out in separate 
departments, which began with the first use of our intellectual 
powers, and which is only just completed in those who exhibit those 
powers in their highest form.*° 


About the concept of the order of nature Comte says: 


Our fundamental conceptions about the Order of Nature are thus 
product of a collaboration between the world without and the mind 
within us. . . nothing hypothesis duly confirmed by observation.*! 


Amir ‘Ali argues, as Comte argues for Positivism, that Islam appeals to reason 
alone. The wave of scientific discoveries in the nineteenth century led both 
Ali and Comte to depend on intellect alone. ‘Ali argues that there are verses 
in the Qur’an which appeal to the human intellect in order to convince man 
to recognize One Supreme Being.*? Comte also, through the use of reason 
in a gradual process, discovers the existence of an “Eternal Order” or a 
“Supreme Being.”®? In this issue ‘Ali seems to ignore the fact that although 
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the Qur'an appeals to the human intellect, it claims to be the guidance only 
for the believers (11:3). 

Comte recognizes, through the use of intellect, the necessity of submission 
to a Power without: which, according to him, controls all human acts.** He 
feels the necessity of praying to his Power. Amir ‘Ali advocates absolute sub- 
mission to the Absolute Being and argues in favour of the rationality of Islamic 
prayers. But his rationalism fails to prove scientifically (in the light of late 
nineteenth century discoveries) the process of Divine knowledge to 
Muhammad. 

In Comte’s view, the theological synthesis depended exclusively on the af- 
fective nature of man, and it declined with the passage of time. He thinks 
that religions failed to satisfy the practical necessity of man.** Amir ‘Ali agrees 
with Comte about the practical function of religions in human life but iden- 
tifies the fulfillment of these necessities e.g. the qualities of love, necessity 
of joint role of heart and intelligence, necessity of morality and social obliga- 
tions in human life with Islam while Comte identifies them with his ‘Religion 
of Humanity” Comte observes about older religions that: 


Positivists then may, more truly than theological believers of 
whatever creed, regard life as a continuous and earnest act of wor- 
ship, worship which will elevate and purify our feelings, enlarge 
and enlighten our thoughts, ennoble and invigorate our actions. °° 


Ali as we have seen earlier agrees with Comte on the necessity of religion 
in human life but disagrees on the fulfillment of this necessity. He claims 
that although Christianity failed to fulfill this necessity, Islam satisfies these 
needs of mankind. He says: 


The religion, therefore, which places on a systematic basis the fun- 
damental principles of morality, regarding social obligations and 
human duties, which brings us nearer and nearer, by its compatibili- 
ty with the highest development of intellect... .It is distinctive 
characteristic of Islam, as taught by Mohammed, that it combines 
within itself. ..the reason and moral intuition of man.*! 


Comte claims Positivism to be the successor of Christianity and to surpass 
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it. 9? Similarly Amir ‘Ali argues that Islam is the developed form of all Scrip- 
tural religions,®? and supports his argument by pointing to its successful uplifting 
of “lower races to a higher level of social morality.”** He argues that Chris- 
tianity remained an ‘incomplete religion’ because Christ did not live long, and 
it was left to Muhammad to complete his mission.%* 

Both ‘Ali and Comte were against the creeds and stagnation of thought in 
the middle ages.*® Moreover, according to them, character of the society was 
too military and aristocratic in the middle ages. Comte found the solution 
of the problems of the middle ages in the sub-ordination of politics to morals.°* 
‘Ali found the solution of the same problems in the revival of the spirit of 
the message propagated by the Prophet of Islam. Comte wanted a priesthood 
of pholosophers in order to create a just society based on moral values,’ and 
‘Ali appealed to the educated Indian Muslims to shoulder the responsibility 
of the Muslim community. °8 

In comparing Amir “Ali’s thought with that of Comte, one must keep in 
mind that we have no proof that ‘Ali read Comte. But since their thoughts 
are similar we can say that ‘Ali was influenced by Comte; if not directly after 
reading Comte, then by similar ideas in late nineteenth century British liberal 
thought on which Comte had a permanent impact. There is also another pro- 
blem arising from the comparison between Comte and ‘Ali, namely, whether 
we could call ‘Ali a Positivist. In our view, the answer is negative, because 
of the basic difference between them. Comte, through his positive thought, 
reached to the conclusion that through the continued practice of positive think- 
ing a just society could be established. This is a continued process, accord- 
ing to Comte. As for ‘Ali, everything positive is already there in Islamic 
teachings, and if one practises these teachings, he could achieve the goal of 
establishing a just society. 

Amir ‘Ali primarily spoke to the westerners in western terms. His work 
was a part of a Christian-Muslim dialogue in the modern age. He tried to 
translate Islamic thought into the language of nineteenth century British society. 
Probably that was the reason why he identified the humanistic qualities of 
Islam in terms of the British values of those days. Since Comte was one of 
those philosophers who made a decided impact on the nineteenth century Euro- 
pean thought, “Ali spoke to his western audience in the same terms. 
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Ill 


Amir ‘Ali’s writings signify another major development in modern Islamic 
thought. This aspect of his contribution is his endeavour to bring Sunni and 
Shi‘ah Muslims closer to each other. Efforts in this way began in the Indian 
sphere of Islam in Shah Wali Allah’s thought.” This trend continued in In- 
dia, and when Amir ‘Ali appeared in the field, he found already a ‘Shi‘ah- 
Sunni patch up: He gives credit for this to western rivalry towards Muslims° 
He considers this ‘patch up’ a part of practical politics!” In his writings on 
Islamic history, ‘Ali glorifies every hero of Islam irrespective of their 
background, He gives full credit to the first two caliphs for their contribution 
to the development of the Islamic community. He, however, accuses the Pro- 
phet’s companions of hiding traditions supporting ‘Ali’s (the fourth caliph) 
succession as the leader of the community. 

The most interesting part of ‘Ali’s role in history is his stand on the defense 
of the Ottoman Caliphate against the Kemalists in Turkey. Historically the 
Twelver Shi‘ahs have always opposed the institution of caliphate; but unlike 
the traditional stand of his school, ‘Ali’s opposed the abolition of the caliphate. 
The traditional Ottoman regime in Turkey became weak and corrupt by the 
beginning of the twentieth century. There were various reforms in Turkey. 
In spite of his advocacy for reform, ‘Ali’s support for the caliphate suggests 
his emotional attachment to the age-old institution. He propably wanted to 
see a traditional British type monarchy in the Muslim world. 

Another aspect of ‘Ali’s writings is manifested through his contribution to 
the development of political consciousness of the Indian Mulsims. He not 
only spoke for the rights of Indian Muslims, but spoke for the Muslims of 
other countries also. He endeavoured to influence the British foreign policy 
towards Mulsim countries. He, at times, spoke for Indians in general too. 
He started writing on the political problems of India as an Indian, '°% but 
soon he identified himself as an Indian Muslim. It appears from his writings 
that he maintained this identity throughout the rest of his life. Because of his 
pro-Muslim attitude he was accused of being a separatist, but ‘Ali denied 
this allegation strongly°* He at the same time admitted that Hindu-Muslim 
fusion in one country was impossible!°> He wanted the permanence of British 
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rule in India. He considered British rule was in the interest of the Muslims. 
He never thought of a separate sovereign Muslim state, but at the same time 
he wanted some type of protection of Mulsim rights in the Indian sub-continent. 
He could not accept Utilitarian theory of “an action is right if it achieves the 
greatest good of the greatest number of people” in this issue. He saw such 
protection as possible only through the continuation of British rule in India. 
Therefore, he encouraged Indian Muslims to acquire knowledge of the English 
language and civilization in order to gain British sympathy. 

Amir ‘Ali severely criticised British policy in the Middle East. He spoke 
for the Turkish cause against its European enemies. He appealed to British 
public opinion, to their consciousness in the name of liberalism to support 
in the latter’s war against Italy in the early twentieth century, not only because 
Turkey’s cause was just but also because England was the greatest Muslim 
power in the world at that time!°* He was not willing to accept Turkish or 
Libyan actions against Italy as Muslim atrocities, and in the same way he 
appealed to the Britons not to accept Italian atrocities as Christian atroticities. 
Rather, according to him, both actions should be opposed because they were 
unjust. He complains, “were even a fraction of these acts (Italian atrocities 
in Libya) committed by the Turks, there would have been a hawl of indigna- 
tion throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain?” Apparently frustrated 
‘Ali asks, “Will not the Christian men and women of England, who cherish 
the noble ideas of their faith, raise their voice against the barbarism of bygone 
days?”108 

‘Ali criticises western civilization as being ‘white’ and ‘racist’ when com- 
plaining against the treatment met by Indians in Africa and Canada! In- 
terestingly enough, although he always spoke for the Muslim cause, in this 
issue he spoke only for the Indians in general, and not for the Blacks, even 
if the ‘Black Muslims’ also faced similar problems in British colonies. 


IV 


Sayyid Amir ‘Ali was born and brought up in the beginning of the transi- 
tional period of Indian Muslim society. It was a transition from a traditional 
society to a modern one, in the sense of adopting western views of life and 
technological development. The Indian Muslims had just realized that their 
period of rule was over and their very existence was being threatened in the 
new circumstances. 
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Birth of civilization and its development is a type of ‘challenge and response’ 
game. Toynbee says about the origin of civilization that, “ . .though there may 
have been some degree of physical challenge to stimulate them (civilizations) 
too, the principal and essential challenge was a human challenge arising out 
of their relationship to the society to which they were affiliated.""° Amir ‘Ali's 
contribution to history appears to be an example proving Toynbee’s theory. 

The understanding of Islam in the West, particularly among the English, 
did not disturb the Muslim consciousness in India until the political dominance 
of the British became clear to them. Only after the severe suppression of the 
‘Uprising’ of 1857!" Indian Muslims realized that the depiction of Islam in 
the English language mattered to them. They tolerated the political and 
economic dominance of the British, but they did not accept the realigious 
dominance. They considered the challenge as a direct threat to their identity. 
Christian missionary activities had only added to their worry. 

Amir ‘Ali was one of those few Muslims who were exposed to the literature 
on Islam in the English language. The Muslim reaction to English missionary 
activities in India in the form of politics and scholarly writings began with 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan's activities. The literary activities of Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
and his close associates were more or less confined to the Indian languages. 
The Muslim reaction to the depiction of Islam in the English language received 
a forceful expression in the writings of Amir ‘Ali. 

‘Ali admits that he undertook the task of writing about the life of the Pro- 
phet of Islam in order to refute ‘every false theory’ and ‘apocryphal story’ stated 
by western historians, with his object being “to embody the principal features 
of the life and teachings of the Arabian Prophet in a popular shape; to disabuse 
the minds of many readers of false impressions and false prejudices; to try 
and prove that Islam has been a real blessing to mankind; that it also has 
helped to elevate Humanity....”"'* If the term ‘apologetics’ is defined as “the 
Christian defense against attack by non-Christians," then Amir ‘Ali’s attitude 
can rightly be called an apologetic for Islam. He reacts against what he calls 
some ‘false theories. His first publication, which he wrote when he was in 
England for higher studies, came out in 1873. ‘Ali in his A Critical Examina- 
tion of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed answers to those questions about 
the life and teachings of the Prophet of Islam which he considers as false 
notions. 
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Amir ‘Ali changed his attitude, to a certain extent, when he enlarged his 
first book in 1891, giving it to the form of formal history in a work entitled 
The Spirit of Islam. His attitude towards Christianity in his first work is that 
it was not only Christianity which contributed to the development of humanity, 
but that Islam also helped to elevate men. Islam and Christianity received 
equal honour. But in his later works he focuses on Islam’s superiority over 
Christianity. His attitude towards Sir William Muir, against whom he basically 
reacts, also changes during this period. In ‘Ali’s first book he gives credit 
to Muir for possessing a ‘real earnestness, but in the Spirit of Islam he holds 
Muir to be an enemy of Islam. In the Critical Examination Ali frequently 
refers to Muir and appeals to his readers to judge between his presentation 
and Muir's presentation of history where he differs with the latter! But in 
the later enlarged edition of his work he is more confident of himself and 
avoids this tendency totally. In his first book he refers to Muir for support 
in those matters which the latter considered to be the positive apsect of Islam. 
But in the later edition his attitude towards Muir is absolutely inimical. Even 
he refers to a quality of the Prophet mentioned by Muir, he qualifies the state- 
ment by saying that Muhammad was such a great personality that an enemy 
such as Muir also had to accept it.!* 

Now the interesting question is why Amir ‘Ali’s critical attitude towards 
Christianity and Muir increased with the passage of time. The reason, in our 
view, was the environment in which ‘Ali lived. It was pre-dominantly English 
and thus Christian. He was well-read about the English culture and civiliza- 
tion and was influenced by the British liberal ideas when in England in con- 
tact with a few British intellectuals. About his first experience in practical 
life as a lawyer in the Calcutta High Court, he says: 


I expected no backing and received none. The English solicitors 
looked upon me as an interloper; the Hindus frankly disliked me; 
whilst the Muslims considered me a renegade because of the English 
method of life I had acquired!” 


He apparently chose to live in an English atmosphere willingly where most 
of the Englishmen considered him an ‘interloper; It is true that in his per- 
sonal life he married an English woman of ‘some position."'* and he was greeted 
by a few English liberals, but probably most of the Englishmen he came across 
were not liberal in their attitude. ‘Ali, on his part, was always conscious about 
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his Muslim identity. Therefore he must have encountered a number of ques- 
tions about Islam and the Prophet of Islam in that society. Such questions 
may well have been supported by Muir’s Life of Mahomet, as that work was 
often taken to be the authority on Islam in the English language. His continu- 
ing effort to preserve self-identity in a foreign environment became a challenge 
to his existence in that society. It appears that in order to justify himself in 
that environment he began to write on the subject. Since he had to face in- 
creasing opposition to his views from the supporters of Muir, his attitude 
towards Muir and his Christian supporters changed over time. 

Amir ‘Ali’s environment influenced him in another major aspect of his 
writings, that being the question of reason and humanity in religion in general 
and in Islam in particular. The development of the physical sciences in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries caused discussion on this problem among 
European philosophers and theologians."® While in England Amir ‘Ali was 
influenced, not by apologetic Christian theologians but by a number of British 
intellectuals of liberal ideas. The new discoveries in physics and biology had 
undoubtedly British liberal thought in the nineteenth century. Amir ‘Ali was 
apparently influenced by positivist philosophy of Auguste Comte. Comte 
thought that the time for theology was over and the time for positive philosophy 
had arrived. Comte criticised Christianity as well as theology in general and 
gave foundation to Positivism as a new religion in order to accomodate the 
qualities of humanity and to encourage the development of physical sciences. 
According to him, the time for Christian theology was over and the Religion 
of Humanity, i.e., Positivism, had replaced it. Amir ‘Ali, on his part, ap- 
parently adapted the ideas of Comte by identifying the human and rational 
qualities of Positivism with Islam. Comte argues that Positivism is the 
developed form of Christianity, and ‘Ali argues that it is Islam which has 
accommodated rationalism and encourages the development of physical science. 

The question of ‘Ali’s audience is a much debated issue among scholars. 
He himself claimed to address both western victims of ‘false ideas’ on Islam, 
and Indian educated Muslims. Yet he claimed to have the Indian Muslims 
primarily in mind. Fazlur Rahman and W.C. Smith accept this view??? Amir 
‘Ali’s attitude appears to have been a developed form in Islamic development 
in India. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, at his time was concerned that young Muslims 
were rejecting modernity and thus could not cope with their European con- 
temporaries, while Amir ‘Ali, on the contrary, was concerned that young 
western educated Muslims might reject their traditional faith and thus their 
identity. Aziz Ahmad, for his part, thinks that ‘Ali’s re-statement of Islamic 
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history was aimed at his western audience, where it made a considerable 
impact.!?! 

We will discuss the impact of ‘Ali’s works below. At this point, our endeavour 
is to determine who he was primarily addressing. In most of his works he 
spent page after page refuting the views of western historians and glorifying 
Islamic history, in comparison with only a few pages criticising those facts 
of Islamic history with which he did not agree. For example, he does not 
agree with the views of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, the famous jurist and theologian 
of Islam, nor does he like the anti-Mu‘tazili stand of Abbasid caliph Mutawak- 
kil. In principle one should critically examine the views of the two rival groups, 
and in order to provoke thought among his probable followers, should try 
to convince them that the proper way to approach matters is not the conser- 
vative way of suppressing thought as Mutawakkil did, but rather, since Islam 
encourages reason, that one should encourage free thought. Instead of doing 
this he spent more energy attacking Christianity and legitimizing the actions 
of Muslim rulers and jurists. This attitude of ‘Ali illustrates his sense of in- 
feriority with respect to his western audience. It appears that he was simply 
addressing the people around him legitimizing his existence in that society, 
and asserting that Muslim history at any rate is not inferior to Christian history. 
On the contrary, he sees it as superior in many respects. As for the people 
around him, he always lived in an English environment irrespective of his 
stay in India or in England. 

From his claim about the superiority of Islam over Christianity, it appears 
that he wanted to convince his liberal friends that Islam accommodates dif- 
ference of opinion and that there are examples in Inslamic history in this 
respect. His critical attitude towards Christianity appears to have been directed 
against those who considered ‘Ali an interloper in the English environment. 
This tendency in ‘Alis writings suggests that his primary concern was the 
westerners around him. 

‘Ali used English as his medium of expression. Had he had young Indian 
Muslims in mind, he should have written in an Indian language since he always 
claimed that Indian Muslims had one cultural language??? This could have 
inspired both western educated Muslims as well as those educated in Islamic 
languages. Another aspect of ‘Ali’s writings indicates that the type of people 
he was writing for, that being his use of terms in expressing his views. He 
uses terms such as ‘Church of Mohammed? ‘Sunni Church, ‘Saracens’, ‘Lower 
Race; ‘Apostoletic; etc. These are absolutely western terms, and in most cases 
Muslims were not familiar with these terms. ‘Ali justifies the use of terms 
saying that: 
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I use the word ‘Church’ to convey the meaning which no other word 
can express—a consolidated body of doctrines expanded to age 
which have become part and parcel of the religions of the religious 
life of the nations. . . 125 


This indicates that ‘Ali was trying primarily to convey his message to a western 
audience. Most of the books and articles written by ‘Ali were published in 
England. This also indicates that his primary concern was the westerner’s 
understanding of Islam. But this does not mean that he had no concern for 
Indian Muslims. This concern, however, was of secondary nature. 

Amir ‘Ali’s approach to Islamic history manifests that he had a particular 
reason behind writing about Islamic history. He wanted Muslims to recap- 
ture the Mu‘tazili thought of early Islam in order to face the challenge of the 
west. He particularly stressed the humanistic values of Islam. The focus on 
Islam as the religion of nature also dominates his thought. He pointed to the 
material, philosophical and moral development caused by the Islamic message. 
He often defended or sometimes kept quiet when those developments were 
hampered by the Muslim rulers and jurists. This method of history —writing 
has been criticised by his critics. ‘Ali himself questions Muir’s methodology 
and accuses him of being prejudiced and of writing history in order to prove 
some of his pet theories.‘ It was in order to refute those theories that Amir 
‘Ali wrote, and apparently he also had his own theories to prove. Therefore, 
from the methodological point of view, there is no fundamental difference 
between them. The main difference between ‘Ali and Muir is that Muir had 
a pre-conceived notion of Islam as a religion inferior to Christianity, and thus 
felt that Christian missionaries working among Muslims should be equipped 
with a work that can provide with confidence in this respect. ‘Ali had a pre- 
conceived idea that Islam is superior to Christianity and is based only on 
science and reason, and so Muslims should feel confident about it. ‘Ali was 
primarily a lawyer, not a historian. He wrote on history for certain reasons. 
This brought “more good than harm to the reputation of Amir ‘Ali and Islam” 
in England ??5 His interpretation of Islamic teachings and his focus on par- 
ticular events in Islamic history created a sense of self-reliance, pride and 
confidence among educated young Muslims in India. This was a developed 
stage for the Indian Muslims. Most western educated Indian Muslims, like 
Amir ‘Ali, came in contact with the English environment either on a per- 
sonal or professional level. Because of their pride in former Muslim political 
and economic dominance, they became victims of an inferiority complex. 
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Although they admired western values, psychologically they could neither aban- 
don their patriarchial faith nor accept the Christian missionary propaganda 
against Islam. Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s activities acquainted them with western 
civilization and development, but could not provide them with a sense of pride. 
On the contrary, his apologetic works on Islam increased their sense of in- 
feriority. While western educated Indian Muslims were in this state of mind, 
Amir ‘Ali appeared armed not only with defensive, but an offensive attitude. 
‘Ali's polemics along with his official position in the British Indian govern- 
ment provided this new generation with a new confidence. This new con- 
fidence encouraged Indian Muslims to be liberal like an English gentleman, 
and at the same time to be proud of their identity. W.C. Smith observes that 
‘Ali's monumental work The Spitit of Islam represents this whole trend of 
Indian Muslim society!?° Smith describes these young Muslims as: 


A young Muslim fashionably dressed, sits with his friends in the 
Lahore Coffee House and talks, in English, of Marx or tennis. He 
has perhaps never studied the Qur'an. . .yet intensly conscious about 
being a Muslim, he insists that he and his co-religionists in India 
are a nation, and he is, he says, ready to fight to establish for them 
a free country?” 


This new generation of young Muslims were so confident about their ‘modern’ 
attitude, influenced by English liberalism, along with their Muslim identity, 
that if anyone asked them about the apparent contradiction between Islam 
and their liberal nationalistic spirit, they at once would answer “well, didn’t 
you read The Spirit of Islam of Amir ‘Ali?” However, the contradictions in 
‘Ali’s interpretation were reflected in the views and behaviour of this new 
generation of Muslims. 

There is another reason for Amir ‘Ali having emerged as the hero of new 
young Muslim generation in India who represented the upper and upper middle 
class landed aristocracy. ‘Ali’s success in presenting the Muslim cause to the 
British authorities made him popular among these people. ‘Ali identified 
himself a ‘loyal’ Indian Muslim and fought for Indian Muslim rights throughout 
his life. Muslims, who had suffered from their loss of political and economic 
power found a ray of hope in the brilliant career of Amir ‘Ali both in his 
private and public life. He was successful in his career in the British Indian 
judicial service and went on to the highest position then available to an In- 
dian. As a successful lawyer he pleaded for the Muslim cause not only for 
India but for the whole Muslim world. He realized that there was a religious 
prejudice in the west against Islam and Muslims because of some false theories. 


126 W.C, Smith, /slam in Modern History. (New York: New American Library, 1957) p. 62. 
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He apparently was worried about the political implications of this religious 
prejudice. Therefore he advocated the inclusion of some Muslim countries 
in the League of Nations, appealed for support to the victims of the Balkan 
and Turko-Italian wars, and criticized the British attitude towards Turkey after 
the First World War. His normal defensive tone sometimes changed to an of- 
fensive attitude. So he attacked the western civilization, and European at- 
titude by saying: 


The bogey of Pan Islamism maliciously held up to the imagina- 
tion of European people’s as a militant force bent on a struggle 
of strength with Christendom, was a mischievous invention for the 
purpose of justifying European aggression .??8 

Amir ‘Ali, however, did not succeed in convincing British public opinion 
of the need for a positive attitude toward Muslims other than Indians. He failed 
to make an impact on the formation of the British foreign policy, although 
he considered Britain as the biggest Muslim power in the world at that time. 
Moreover, his random criticism of Christianity and western civilization, pro- 
bably had an adverse effect on his western audience. He certainly received 
help from the British people in his social activities, for example in running 
the British Red Crescent Society, but the help was apparently confined to social 
activities only. 

In India ‘Ali wanted to see the co-existence of the Hindus and the Muslims 
in one society??? But he did not see the protection of Muslim rights to lie 
in an independent India. Therefore, to him the permanence of British rule 
in India was essential, and it was in the interest of the Muslims.!3° 

Amir ‘Ali's attitude towards the British and towards the future of India added 
to his popularity among educated young Muslims. Probably that was the reason 
that Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, wanted Amir ‘Ali to 
become the president of All India Congress, when the former was trying to 
bring the Hindus and the Muslims on one platform.3! Amir ‘Ali's contribu- 
tion to the Muslim nationalistic spirit apparently existed in Jinnah’s mind even 
after the creation of Pakistan. It is manifested in Jinnah’s statement that, “ . . (in 
Pakistan) in course of time Hindus would cease to be Hindus and Muslims 
would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious sense, because that is the 
personal faith of each individual, but in the political sense as citizens of the 
state.”'5? The poet philosopher Muhammad Iqbal when at Cambridge for higher 


'28 ‘Ali, “Additional Chapter on Moslem Feelings.” Life and Work. p. 361. 

129 “Ali, “The Unrest in India—Its Meaning.” Life and Work. p. 251. 

'30 “Ali, “Presidential Address to the Muslim League Delhi Session” Life and Work. p. 330. 
‘8 “Ali, “Memoirs,” p. 92. 

132 M.A. Jinnah, Quaid-i-Azam Speaks. (Karachi: Pak Publicity, n.d.) p. Il. 
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studies, was in close contact with Amir ‘Ali. He apparently prepared the in- 
dex for the Spirit of Islam of Amir ‘Ali. 

‘Alis works particularly The Spirit of Islam, a flagbearer of Muslim 
liberalism, as W.C. Smith calls it, had an impact in other Muslim countries 
outside India. The book has been translated into Arabic, Indonesian, Turkish 
and Urdu and is widely quoted by later Muslim scholars. The book made 
a considerable impact in the west also. One western convert to Islam writes: 


The book which most impressed me in my Islamic studies was 
The Spirit of Islam by Syed Ameer Ali, although this book is not 
without criticism in the Muslim world with regard to many customs 
and attitudes which the author wished to see reformed. It does, how- 
ever, put before Muslims and the world as a whole, the true inspiring 
grandeur of the faith of Islam which it should surely be the duty 
of every Muslim to attempt to bring down to the realm of practical 
life. This undoubtedly is a book which all Muslim students should 
endeavour to study.'54 


We noted earlier that ‘Ali’s offensive against Christianity had an adverse 
effect on British public opinion and consequently he failed to win their sup- 
port for Muslims outside India. There was another adverse effect of ‘Ali's 
works, and this was on educated Indian Muslims. He always stressed the 
achievements of the Muslim rulers and intellectuals. This over emphasis on 
the glorious parts of Islamic history created a sense of ‘everything among 
Muslims is good, ‘Muslim history is the best history mankind has ever pro- 
duced? This attitude discouraged young educated Muslims from studying their 
history critically, which in turn exerted an adverse effect on their orientation. 

Amir ‘Ali did not deal with theological issues directly. But what he said in 
order to rationalize the progress of revelation should have been sufficient to 
provoke the ‘Ulama to react. Why they did not, is an interesting question to 
consider. Probably the type of ‘Ulama who reacted against Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
were not in a position to understand ‘Ali’s writing in English. An American 
convert Maryam Jamilah, at a later date, observes about ‘Ali’s works that: 


If the“‘Ulama had been alive to their duty instead of sleeping, the 
contents of this book (The Spirit of Islam) should have been de- 
nounced as heretical 235 


'SS M.F. Citrine, The Islamic Review. (Jan.-Mar. 1963) p. 17. 
4 M.F. Citrine, The Islamic Review. (Jan.-Mar. 1963) p. 17. 
'88 M. Jamilah, [slam and Modernism. (Lahore: Muhammad Yusuf Khan. 1968) p. 56. 
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Still, in the development of the Indian Muslim community Amir ‘Ali’s works 
have played a remarkable role. He succeeded in motivating young western 
educated Muslims to retain their identity amidst western oriented societies. 
His stress on self-reliance motivated Muslim nationalistic feelings. In politics, 
‘Ali was interested in the well-being of the fellow Indian Muslims. There also 
he earned respect of Indian Muslims. Thus the products of Aligarh Move- 


ment in India most often derived their intellectual orientation from Amir ‘Ali’s 
works. 
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NOTES ON IBN HAZM’S REJECTION 
OF ANALOGY (QTYAS) IN MATTERS 
OF RELIGIOUS LAW 


Fadel I. Abdallah* 


Introduction 


Ibn Hazm (994-1064) was no doubt one of the most outstanding intellec- 
tual figures of Muslim Spain in particular and of the whole Muslim world 
in general. Though it is beyond the purpose and scope of this paper to give 
a complete profile of the man and his place in the intellectual history of Islam, 
it remains necessary to make some introductory remarks that would help in 
understanding the topic under discussion! 

In Ibn Hazm’s scholarly preparation the second stage was characterized to 
be a juridico-theological preparation to which he fully devoted himself following 
his political failure; the year 1031 is usually proposed to be the turning point 
in this new orientation of Ibn Hazm’s intellectual life.? It was during this se- 
cond stage that he wrote profusely on a variety of subjects and distinguished 
himself as a master dialectician and polemicist. His major works on religious 
matters such as Fisal, Ihkam, and Muhalla were the products of this period; 
in them as well as in many other treatises, Ibn Hazm discusses his religious 
ideas and doctrine and enthusiastically refutes his adversaries. “As a master 
dialectician he insisted on proofs (barahin), whether arrived at on the basis 
of the holy texts (nusus), or through logical demonstration, or both”? His 
use and reliance on analysis of textual material and information was perhaps 
the most clear feature of Ibn Hazm’s polemics; this method was always in 





*Dr. Fadel 1. Abdallah is a lecturer of Arabic & Islamic Studies, Department of South and 
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! For a full discussion of the sources and works about Ibn Hazm, see Anwar Chejne, 
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2 Ibid., p. 36 
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conformity with his Zahirite doctrine; and was largely employed in his disputa- 
tion with Jews, Christians, or his co-religionist opponents.‘ 

Since Ibn Hazm’s religious ideas originated within the framework of his 
Zahirite doctrine, a word about this doctrine seems to be necessary as a prere- 
quisite to understand his rejection of analogy in matters of religious law. The 
Zahirite doctrine was founded in the East by Dawud ibn Khalaf (d. 883) who 
was a Shafi‘ite before developing his new doctrine. For this reason it is believed 
that the Shafi‘ite theology was responsible for paving the way for the appearance 
of the new doctrine.® It is also believed that this new doctrine originated as 
a reaction to the widespread activities of those who applied analogical deduction 
(qiyas) to arrive at legal decisions in matters of religion.* Then the new doc- 
trine reached Muslim Spain and was adopted by a small number of Andalu- 
sian theologians through whom it reached Ibn Hazm who developed the new 
doctrine and became the most eloquent spokesman of it. The essence of the 
Zahirite doctrine centers around the idea that the Qur'an and the authenticated 
traditions ought to be the sole guiding criteria for arriving at juridico-theological 
decisions. They should be understood in the context of what they say rather 
than what they may imply. This can be done by adhering strictly to the ap- 
parent meaning (zahir) of the text and by conforming to the grammatical and 
lexical rules of the Arabic language.” Hence the name of the new doctrine 
(al-Zahiriyyah) which emphasized the exoteric meanings of the texts as op- 
posed to the traditional way of emphasizing the esoteric (batin) meanings of 
the texts.® 

Before proceeding to discuss Ibn Hazm’s rejection of using analogical deduc- 
tion (giyds) to arrive at legal decisions, a word should be said about giyas; 
its meanings, its historical background, and its position as a source for arriv- 
ing at legal decisions in matters that were not directly mentioned in the Qur'an, 
the Prophetic traditions, and the consensus (ijma‘) of the companions of the 
Prophet. 

Qiyas in language is the verbal noun of gasa which has a multitude of mean- 
ings: it means “to feel hungry,” “to measure the depth of a wound,” “to pass 
somebody else in a race,” and finally “to deduct by analogy something from 


é Ibid., p. 51. For more details on Ibn Hazm as a polemicist, see Chejne, op. cit., Chapter 
III, pp. 46-55; also Abu Zahrah, op. cit., pp. 205-371; also Ibrahim, op. cit., pp. 155-179. 

5 Ibn Hazm, Ibn Hazm Al-Usul wa-al-Furu , edit. by M.A. al- Iraqi, S. Abu Wafiyah 
and I. Hilal, first edition (Cairo, 1978), pp. 42-43 of the introduction. 
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another similar thing”? It is clear that this last meaning of the word is the 
one that has a direct bearing on this paper. However, the use of the word as 
a logical term seems to be absent among the Arabs before they were exposed 
to Greek philosophy and logic. It was perhaps after the Muslims came into 
contact with Greek logic, in the second century of the Islamic era, that they 
became aware of using the term in its logical meaning. 

It was during the second century of the Muslim calendar that the term giyas 
gained solid ground and was widely applied and used by its advocates in the 
juridico-theological field as well as in the field of language and grammar!° 
Here the paper shall be confined to the use of the term and its development 
in the juridical-theological field. For the advocates of analogy, applying human 
criteria in the juridico-theological field was a matter of necessity; they claim 
that the death of the Prophet Muhammad has deprived the Islamic communi- 
ty of the means of obtaining revelations to serve as a guide in the ever-changing 
political, social, economic, and religious matters of the Islamic community. 
At first, they argue that the Qur’an and the Prophetic traditions as well as 
the consensus of the companions of the Prophet served well as guides for 
the Islamic community. However, the expansion of the Islamic community 
under the first orthodox Caliphs, the growing interest in theological and 
juridical speculation, and the new intellectual and material world brought ques- 
tions previously unknown. Direct and explicit answers could be found neither 
in the Qur'an nor in the Prophetic traditions. Under these circumstances, they 
believe, legalists were forced to apply human criteria, such as giyas to arrive 
at decisions that would meet the needs created under these new circumstances.” 

It is generally believed that al-Shafi‘i (767-820), the founder of one of the 
four Sunni rites (madhhabs), was probably the first to give an outline of the 
roots of the theological and juridical system of Islam (usul al-fiqh): the Qur'an, 
the Prophetic traditions (Sunnah), and the consensus of the companions of 
the Prophet (ijma-‘). For his “giyas is used in cases which are not dealth with 
by either the Qur'an or Sunnah or ijma-«.” For al-Shafi‘i it seems that giyas 
and personal inquiry (ijtihad) are two terms used for the same idea.12 So 
with al-Shafi‘i, analogical deduction became the fourth most widely recognized 
source of authoritative support of religious beliefs, practices, and decisions 
among the orthodox Muslims. 


° See for example al-Mu jam al-Wasit, Vol. 2, (Majma al-Lughah al- Arabiyah, Cairo, 
1961), p. 775 under gayasa. 
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Thus, analogical deduction (giyds) was simply defined as the way a belief, 
practice, or legal decision gains official credence and support on the grounds 
that it is similar to a practice, belief, or decision clearly embodied in the Qur'an, 
Prophetic traditions (Sunnah), or consensus (ijma-‘). It seems clear that before 
analogical deduction was officially recognized, Muslim interpreters of the 
religious law (Shari ‘ah) had exercised personal opinion (ra'y) in reaching legal 
decisions. Perhaps it was in an attempt to curb the widespread use of per- 
sonal opinion in a delicate area of religion that analogy came into being as 
a more acceptable alternative. 

It is worth mentioning that during and after the second century of the Muslim 
era the use of human criteria in matters of law was widely pursued and enlarge. 
This resulted in applying new methods in reaching legal decisions, and new 
terms such as precaution (ihtiyaf), preference (istihsan), imitation (taqlid), 
and causation (ta‘/il) came into use?? All these methods were termed “human 
criteria” as opposed to the traditional methods which confined the basis of 
religious law only to the Qur'an, the Prophetic traditions (sunnah), and the 
consensus of the companions of the Prophet (ijmda‘). 

The use of this human criteria, however, was full of controversy from the 
very beginning. Muslim theologians debated earnestly and almost continuously 
the extent and range of its application. In the case of analogy (giyds) some 
argued that it should be restricted to the area of “material similarity”; others 
advocated its use also in the not-so-well-defined area of similarity in motive 
or cause. In spite of its obvious shortcomings in purporting to achieve a 
uniform consensus, it is generally believed by the advocates of analogy that 
it was one way of maintaining the progressive development of the Islamic com- 
munity in conformity with the religious sanctification needed. On the other 
hand, the advocates of Zahirism considered it as invalid and corrupting the 
purity of the religious law. 

From the outset, however, many theologians were alerted against the short- 
comings of applying analogy in matters of religious law. They became aware 
of the misgivings of the analogists who exaggerated its use to a degree that 
they falsified some traditions, attributing them to the Prophet in order to pro- 
ve the validity of analogy. Moreover, they began to misinterpret the mean- 
ings of some of the Qur’anic verses if their original meanings were contrary 
to their analogical deduction.’ Al-Bukhari (810-870) himself a Shafi‘ite was 
aware of the invalidity of using human criteria in matters of religious law; 





13 For definition of these terms, see SEI, pp. 184-186, pp. 562-4; see also Abu Zahrah, 
op. cit., pp. 394-439; also Chejne, op. cit., Chapter VI. 
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15 Ibn Hazm, Mulakhkhas Ibtal al-Qiyas wa-al-Ra'y wa-al-Istihasan wa-al-Taglid wa-al- 
Ra‘lil, edited by al-Afghani, second edition, (Beirut, 1969), pp. 4-5 of the introduction. 
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he included in his collection of the Prophetic traditions a chapter entitled “That 
one must adhere to the Qur’an and the Sunnah.” Part seven of this chapter 
translates as follows: “Traditions relative to the disapproval of ray and qiyás S 
Al-Darimi (d. 869) also collected in his Sunnah a number of Prophetic tradi- 
tions disapproving the use of personal opinion and analogy (Introducting 
chapters 16,21)” Ibn Qutaybah (828-889) was also aware of the misgivings 
of the analogists; he mentioned their long and boring disputations and singl- 
ed out some of what he considered ridiculous and strange sayings.!* 

Finally, it is worth mentioning that there might be a psychological factor 
to the reaction that took place against the advocates of analogy, and conse- 
quently, that created the right atmoshpere for the birth of the Zahirite doc- 
trine. For during the early Abbasid period, in the late eight and early ninth 
centuries, the Abbasid Caliphs encouraged the advocates of analogy and ap- 
pointed them as chief judges as was the case with Abu Youssef (d. 798) who 
was appointed by the Abbasid Calif, al-Rashid (785-809), as the Chief Judge 
in Baghdad! 


Ibn Hazm’s approach and methods to his rejection and refutation 
of analogy. 


Two centuries after its foundation in the East, Ibn Hazm became the most 
articulate and the most eloquent advocate of Zahirism in Muslim Spain, Within 
the framework of this doctrine he waged a fierce and ceaseless war against 
the advocates of human criteria in matters of religious law. He wrote profuse- 
ly refuting them, mainly in his /hkam, Fisal, Muhalla, Nubadh, Ibtal, and 
the Jalkhis; in his Ihkam alone about 448 pages are devoted to this refuta- 
tion.?° The following discussion is an attempt to elaborate on Ibn Hazm’s re- 
jection and refutation of analogy (giyds)—his approach, the basis of his re- 
jection and examples of his refutation. Due to the wealth of information that 
Ibn Hazm provides under this topic only a sampling is possible here; reference 
is to be made when necessary for more details and examples. 

In his religious writing and discussions Ibn Hazm depends on the texts as 
well as the rational principles which are determined by the self-evident truth 


16 Al-Bakhari, Muhammad ibn Isma il, Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol. IX, (Kitab al-Sha b, Cairo, 
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of the intellect. For this he refutes from the outset all the theories that employ 
human criteria, emphasizing that God’s revelations are all clear, self-proven, 
and exoteric with no hidden or esoteric meanings.? It is a general rule for 
Ibn Hazm to follow the way of disputation in arriving at his demonstrations 
and proofs. He begins by singling out his opponents’ evidences one by one. 
Then he proceeds to discuss them, revealing their invalidity, mentioning pro- 
ofs that would support and confirm his claims on the one hand and renders 
as invalid his opponents’ claims on the other hand. In the second stage Ibn 
Hazm moves to nullify his opponents’ claims from within, showing their in- 
validity and contradictions.?? 

Ibn Hazm’s approach to his refutation of human criteria follows a fixed pat- 
tern. In the case of analogy (giyds) he starts by mentioning the century when 
it first came into existence; the second century of the Muslim era is the time 
that Ibn Hazm suggests for the appearance of analogy. He mantains that analogy 
is an innovation that came into existence during the second century A.H. (the 
year of the Hijrah), but it became widespread and well-established in the third 
century A.H.?3 There is, however, some disagreement concerning this point. 
al-Dhahabi (d. 1348) wrote on the margin of Ibn Hazm’s Mulakhkhas, which 
he copied, saying that analogy was used in the time of the companions of 
the Prophet; that is to say the first century of the Islamic era.*4 The modern 
scholar Abu Zahrah seems also to disagree with Ibn Hazm on this point; he 
maintains that analogy went side by side with personal inquiry (ijtihad) which 
was in the first century of the Hijrah.2® No matter what the case may be, 
Ibn Hazm will consider the refutation of this claim within the framework of 
refuting the analogists. He maintains that using analogy in matters of religion 
was an innovation of a later generation of jurists; it did not exist in the days 
of the Prophet and his companions and their early followers.?® 

The second step in Ibn Hazm’s approach to the subject is to consider the 
definition and meaning of analogy according to its advocates and their reasons 
for applying it in matters of religion. To them the justification for using analogy 
rests on their claim that there are problems and occurrences that take place 
without having direct mention to their legal decisions in the Qur’an, the Pro- 
phetic traditions, or the consensus of the Prophet’s companions. For this reason, 


2! Ibn Hazm, Ali ibn Ahmad, Al-Fisal fi al-Milal wa-al-Ahwa’ wa-al-Nihal, Vol. Il, 
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they claim, they look for problems and occurrences in the Quran and the 
Prophetic traditions which resemble these new problems and then apply the 
legal decision of the former to the latter. For them, Ibn Hazm states, analogy 
is passing a judgment upon a given problem which has no basis in the sacred 
texts, or the consensus, like the judgment passed by a direct text upon a similar 
problem. The advocates of analogy justify passing the same judgment upon 
the new problem on the basis that the two problems agree on the reason (motive) 
tor which the judgment was passed in the original problem. Ibn Hazm adds 
that some Hanafites and Malikites justify passing the same judgment even 
though the new problem resembles only in part the original problem with 
no need for a complete and full resemblance between the two cases.?? 

In his initial approach to his refutation of analogy, [bn Hazm quotes the 
legalist Abu Hanifah who is reported to have said, “It is preferable to adhere 
to a broken or weak tradition (al-khabar al-mursal wa-ail-da‘if) than to 
analogy.”** Jon Hazm, then, proceeds in his refutation of the very definition 
that the analogists provided. They say they use analogy to pass a judgment 
upon a problem “which is not dealt with in a direct and explicit text.” To Ibn 
Hazm this is not true because everything in religion is represented by a direct 
text. He adds that even on the assumption that there really exists a problem, 
a judgment cannot be made upon it on the basis of another problem, because 
that would be passing a claim without having solid proof of it.2* 

The next stage of [bn Hazm’s approach to the subject is his discussion of 
the three kinds of analogy used by its advocates. First, there is what they call 
the most similar and impelling (al-ashbah wa-al-awla) which they explain 
as “if a certain judgment was passed upon a given problem, then a second 
given problem is more deserving of that judgment.” An example of this is 
found in the saying of al-Shafi ‘Fs followers: “If expiation is required for both 
unintentionally killing and for unintentionally telling a lie, then the intentionally 
killing and the intentionally lying are more deserving of expiation than the 
first situation. Second, there is a similar situation (mith/), an example of which 
is found in the saying of Abu Hanifah and Malik who say that ‘if expiation 
is required for he who intentionally had sexual intercourse while fasting in 
any day of the fasting month (Ramadan) then the same expiation is required 
of the one who breaks fasting by intentionally eating’? Another example is 
found in al-Shafi ‘Ts saying that ‘if it is obligatory to wash a vessel seven times 
after it has been used by a dog, then the same would be required if used by 
a pig. The third kind of analogy is the least similar (a/-adna) which is found 
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in Abu Hanifah’s saying that if urine nullifies the ablution, then bleeding does 
so; or if touching the penis nullifies ablution, so does touching the backside.”>° 

In the following stage of his approach, Ibn Hazm cites some Quranic verses 
which the analogists single out in support and as proof of the validity of their 
claims. Of course, Ibn Hazm proceeds to refute their claims using the same 
verses and adding others. The analogists, in support of their claims, quote 
the following part of the Quranic verse, “ ..say not ‘Fie’ unto them (your 
parents). . 73! The analogists claim that according to the direct and exoteric 
meaning of the verse, Muslims were only ordered not to say ‘Fie; but by 
analogical deduction they were ordered not to beat them, not to kill them, 
and not to do any harm to them. To this Ibn Hazm replies that though the 
word ‘Fie’ does not include the meaning of beating or killing, it is understood 
that this includes not beating or killing them as well. This is understood not 
by analogical deduction but by taking into consideration the whole context 
in which the words “say not Fie” have occurred. Ibn Hazm cites the whole 
context that reads, “Thy Lord hath decreed that ye worship none save Him 
and (that ye show) kindness to parents. If one of them or both of them attain 
to old age with thee, say not ‘Fie’ unto them nor repulse them, but speak unto 
them a gracious word. And lower unto them the wing of submission through 
mercy, and say: My Lord! Have mercy on them both as they did care for me 
when I was little.”*? After citing the whole context, Ibn Hazm comments that 
it is within the framework of the whole context that Muslims were ordered 
to be good and kind to their parents in all forms and aspects of kindness and 
goodness, while on the other hand they were ordered not to do any harm to them 
no matter in what form it was done. Thus Ibn Hazm maintains that the mean- 
ings the analogists claimed they understood through analogical deduction, are, 
in fact, directly understood through the esoteric meanings of the words in- 
cluded in the whole context; so there is no need to deduct any meaning by 
analogy. Ibn Hazm concludes this discussion by attacking the analogists say- 
ing that it is their habit to cut off parts of the Quranic verses from their whole 
context to prove falsely their own point of view.’ 

In another example, the advocates of analogy quote in support of their system 
the verse that reads “And who so doth good an atom’s weight will see it then 
(in the Hereafter).”3* They argue that though only an atom’s weight of good 
is mentioned, by analogical deduction it is understood that any other quanti- 


30 Ibn Hazm, /hkam, p. 930; quoted also in Chejne, op. cit., p. 126. 

3 Quran, 17:23. (Muhammad M. Pickthall translation, Muslim World League, Rabita, 
Mecca, 1977). 

3:2 Ibid. \7:23-24. 

33 Ibn Hazm, /hkam, pp. 931-33; see also his Mulakhkhas, pp. 23, 29-30. 

3 Quran, 99:7. 
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ty of good is included. To this Ibn Hazm replies that it is understood that 
any other quantity of good is to be accounted for not by applying analogy 
but rather through other verses of the Qur'an, the direct and exoteric mean- 
ings of which indicate what the analogists understood through analogical deduc- 
tion. Ibn Hazm quotes the following verses to support his view: “This day 
is each soul requited that which it hath earned; no wrong is done this day. 
Lo! Allah is swift at reckoning;”’> “And the Book is placed and thou seest 
the guilty fearful of that which is therein, and they say, ‘What kind of a Book 
is this that leaveth not a small thing nor a great thing but hath counted it!” 
And they find all that they did confronting them and thy Lord wrongeth no 
one.”36 

In a third example the advocated of analogy claim that in the Qur'an only 
fearing a fall to poverty is mentioned as unacceptable reason for killing our 
children, but by analogical deduction we understand that no other reason is 
acceptable for killing our children. They quote the verse that says, “Slay not 
your children, fearing a fall to poverty. We shall provide for them and for 
you! The slaying of them is a great sin.” to Ibn Hazm the killing of our children 
is a great sin, no matter what the reason is, not by virtue of applying analogy 
but rather by the direct and exoteric meanings embodied in other verses of 
the Qur'an, such as: “They are losers who besottedly have slain their children 
without knowledge. . ”;38 and “And slay not the life which Allah hath forbid- 
den save with right. . 2°39 

Judging from the way Ibn Hazm has approached the refutation of the two 
last examples, one might conclude that for him the Qur'an represents a whole 
unity; that is to say that Ibn Hazm believes that the whole verses of the Qur'an 
are supplementary to each other. So when there is a verse that does not con- 
vey a direct meaning concerning a given matter there should be another verse 
or verses that supplement and directly clarify what was not directly understood 
in another verse. This also leads one to conclude that Ibn Hazm was very 
knowledgeable and aware of every single verse in the Qur'an. Moreover, for 
him the Prophetic traditions (sunnah) are supposed to serve as supplemen- 
tary tools for the Qur'an, so whenever there is no direct mention to a given 
problem in the Qur'an it would be found in the Prophetic traditions.*° 

In other passages of his refutations of analogy, Ibn Hazm displays a pro- 
found knowledge of the Arabic language which he employs as a method in 


35 Ibid., 40:17. 

36 Jbid., 18:49; see also Ibn Hazm, Mulakhkhas, pp. 23, 30. 

3 Quran 17:31. 

38 Ibid., 6:140. 

33 Ibid., 17:33; see Ibn Hazm, Mulakhkhas, pp. 24, 30; also his Jhkam, p. 937. 
4° See, for example, Ibn Hazm’s Jhkam, p. 937 and after. 
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refuting his opponents. Judging from the way he approaches some problems 
in his refutations, Ibn Hazm seems to be revealing the shortcomings of his 
opponents in understanding the Arabic language in which the Quranic verses 
and the Prophetic traditions were expressed and written. A good example for 
this method is his refutation to the analogists in their claim that the direct 
prohibition for eating pork is related only to swine flesh (lahm khinzir) ac- 
cording to the Quranic verse. By analogical deduction it is known that eating of 
its fat is prohibited too; therefore, the flesh and fat of the sow is prohibited. 
To this Ibn Hazm replies that the swine’s fat was prohibited not by analogical 
deduction, but rather because the context in which the prohibition occurred 
had a direct bearing upon the prohibition of the swine’s fat and the sow’s flesh 
and its fat. Ibn Hazm argues that God says in the same verse that “it is foul 
(filth)” and the suffix pronoun (in Arabic) which is represented in English 
by “it” is related to the closest noun which is the swine itself (khinzir) and 
not to its flesh only (lahm). Because the swine itself is foul (filth) necessarily 
and logically everything that comes from it is filthy and unclean. The Qur’anic 
verse which Ibn Hazm quotes in full reads as follows, “Say: I find not in that 
which is revealed unto me ought prohibited to an eater that he eat thereof 
except it be carrion, or blood poured forth, or swine flesh, for it is verily 
foul or the abomination which was immolated to the name of other than Allah. 
But who so is compelled (thereto), neither craving nor transgressing (for him). 
Lo! your Lord is forgiving, merciful.”*! Ibn Hazm also reminds us that Muslims 
were asked to avoid unclean and filthy things in several verses of the Qur'an; 
he cites some of them. As for the prohibition related to the sow, Ibn Hazm 
maintains that this prohibition is included directly in the word swine, because 
the Arabic word used for swine (khinzir) is a generic noun standing for the 
whole species which includes both male and female.*? 

In other passages Ibn Hazm continues to refute the advocates of analogy 
by revealing their misinterpretation of the meanings of the words, and their 
shortcomings in understanding the language. The analogists used the follow- 
ing verse to support their claims in using analogy: “ ..so learn a lesson, O 
ye who have eyes!” The advocates of analogy interpreted the Arabic imperative 
verb, i‘tabiru, to mean “deduct by analogy.” Ibn Hazm proceeds satirically 
to refute them, reminding that if what they wrongly understood was the real 
meaning of the verb, then that would imply an order for Muslims to destroy 
their own houses as the disbelievers did, since this order embodied in the 
verb, i‘tabiru, has occurred following God’s saying “ . .they ruined their houses 
with their own hands. . ” The complete verse reads as follows: “He it is who 


4! Quran 6:146. 
42 See Ibn Hazm, Mulahkhkas, pp. 24, 31-32; also his /hkam, pp. 961-63. 
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hath caused those of the people of the scripture who disbelieved go forth, 
while they deemed that their strongholds would protect them from Allah. But 
Allah reached them from a place whereof they recked not, and cast terror 
in their hearts so that they ruined their houses with their own hands and the 
hands of the believers, so learn a lesson, O ye who have eyes!” Ibn Hazm 
cites several other examples from the Qur'an where the same word, i‘tabara, 
or a derivation from it is used only to mean “to learn a lesson.” This leads 
Ibn Hazm to consider a discussion of some aspects of the language in an at- 
tempt to prove the word “analogy” in the sense that the analogists used it later 
on did not exist either in pre-Islamic Arabic language or in the Qur'an and 
the early Islamic period.** 

In his attempt to refute the analogists and to prove that analogical deduc- 
tion did not exist and was not recognized during the lifetime of the Prophet 
and his companions, Ibn Hazm devotes a considerable number of pages to 
this question. He starts by mentioning the claims of some analogists that there 
was a consensus among the companions of the Prophet in using analogy. To 
Ibn Hazm this is a mere aggressive and ugly claim that has no basis in reali- 
ty. He admits that they sometimes passed legal decisions using their personal 
opinion (ra'y), but never by using analogical deduction. He argues that none 
of them is known to have passed a legal decision according to analogy in the 
life of the Prophet. If analogy was something valid, the Prophet would have 
not neglected it, and he would have explained it—when and how it should 
be used and in what situations and circumstances it should be used. Since 
he mentioned nothing about analogy, it is proven to be invalid, Ibn Hazm 
argues. *® 

In connection with his refutation and rejection of the existence of analogy 
in the time of the Prophet's companions, Ibn Hazm recognizes the only two 
sayings that have direct bearing on this question. The first is a letter attributed 
to the second orthodox Caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (634-44) which is believed 
to have been written by him to his governor Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari (d. 665). 
The letter translates: “Know the similarities between matters and use analogical 
deduction, then choose what is closer to the right and more acceptable by 
God, and use it to pass legal judgments.” The second saying is attributed to 
the fourth orthodox Caliph ‘Ali (656-661) in which he says: “For he who knows 
the prohibited and the permissible, analogy is the cure for the world (pro- 
blems).” Ibn Hazm refutes these two sayings by simply rejecting the authen- 
ticity of them on the basis that some of the persons mentioned in the chain 
of the transmitters are either unknown or their authority unrecognized.*® 


+ Quran 59:2. 

“t See Ibn Hazm, Mulakhkhas, pp. 23-28; also his Ihkam, pp. 947-951. 
+ Ibid., pp. 5-6; Ibid., pp. 979-98]. 

+6 Ibid., pp. 5-7; Ibid., pp. 102-105. 
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In their attempt to prove that analogy was used and practiced during the 
Prophet's companions time, the analogists argue that the consensus of the 
Islamic community to choose Abu Bakr (632-34) as the successor of the Pro- 
phet was done on the basis of analogical deduction; because during the Pro- 
phet’s sickness which preceded his death he chose Abu Bakr to replace him 
in leading Muslims in their prayers. To Ibn Hazm this is false and unture; 
he proceeds to refute in length their claims, discussing the conditions that 
qualify an individual to lead the prayers, on the one hand, and the conditions 
that are required to qualify a person to be a religious and political leader of 
the Islamic community on the other hand. Ibn Hazm delves deeply into legal 
questions concerning this matter, concluding that the conditions required in 
leading the prayers are very different from those required for succession. For 
Ibn Hazm, Abu Bakr was chosen to succeed the Prophet because he met the 
many qualifications required and not merely because the Prophet happened 
to choose him for leading the prayers during his sickness.‘7 

In such a manner Ibn Hazm proceeds with his refutations of the analogists’ 
claims that the companions of the Prophet practiced analogical deduction. 
He devotes ample space to this in his /hkam.** His approach to this question 
is almost identical to what we have already seen. He starts by citing the 
analogists’ claims and examples, then he proceeds to refute them on two bases: 
he either shows that the analogists’ claims are lies and unauthenticated or he 
shows that they are not based on analogical deduction, but rather they repre- 
sent misinterpretation on the part of the analogists. Ibn Hazm concludes then 
that the Prophet’s companions did not know or practice analogy; it was an 
innovation that was developed later in the second century of the Islamic era 
and became widespread in the following century.*® 

In his insistence to prove that analogical deduction did not exist during the 
early Islamic period, Ibn Hazm carries his discussion concerning this ques- 
tion a step further. He cites examples attributed to some of the Prophet's com- 
panions, their immediate followers, and well-known Muslim legalists such 
as ‘Umar (d. 644), Ibn Umar (d. 692), Ibn Mas‘ud (d. 652), Mu‘adh ibn 
Jabal (d. 639), Ibn Abbas (d. 687), Malik ibn Anas (d. 795), Abu Hanifah 
(d. 767), and others. These examples are direct and clear and prove a rejec- 
tion of analogy. Due to the exhaustive nature of these examples only a sampl- 
ing is attempted in the following paragraphs. 

Among these examples Ibn Hazm cites the words of Abu Hurayrah who 
addressing Ibn Abbas said: “In the presence of a tradition attributed to the 


“ Ibid., p. 36; Ibid., pp. 982-989. 
‘Ibn Hazm, Zhkam, pp. 1002-1026. 
‘ Ibid., p. 1026. 
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Messenger of God do not try to apply it to a similar situation.” On this Ibn 
Hazm comments that this is a direct word from Abu Hurayrah in rejecting 
analogy.®*® In another example Ibn Hazm cites the answer of Ibn Mas‘ud to 
a man and a woman who came to him inquiring about a legal problem. His 
answer confirmed that God had clarified everything in His Scripture and that 
what does not confirm what was revealed by God is rejected as invalid. “This 
is a rejection of analogy,” Ibn Hazm states.*! In a third example Ibn Hazm 
quotes Malik who is reported to have said that the Prophet himself used to 
say, “I do not know’ when he did not receive an answer to a question through 
revelation. He used to await God’s answer to this kind of question. On this 
Ibn Hazm comments: “The Messenger of God himself did not answer legal 
questions according to analogy or any other human criteria; he would wait 
for revelation. It is a big sin to do what the Prophet did not permit himself 
to do!”52 

Another method pursued by Ibn Hazm in his refutation is singling out specific 
examples or sayings of the analogists, then refuting them using his dialectical 
ability in disputation. Again only a few examples are possible here. In one 
passage the analogists argue that analogy is passing a judgment upon something 
absent (gha‘ib) from the canonical law according to something present (hddir) 
in it. Ibn Hazm replies that this is a false commotion because they talk about 
the presence and the absence in canonical law, while every Muslim knows 
that there is nothing in religion that is absent from the knowledge of Muslims. 
It is for the purpose of clarifying and teaching the people their needed religion 
that God sent his Messenger. God says, “With clear proof and writing We 
have revealed unto thee the remembrance that thou mayst explain to mankind 
that which hath been revealed for them and that haply they may reflect.”5% 
Ibn Hazm argues that there are only two possibilities in looking at the matter 
here: either that the Messenger of God did not explain and clarify God’s revela- 
tion to the Muslims, and whoever says this is an infidel according to the con- 
sensus of the whole Muslim community; or that the Prophet had explained 
and clarified to Muslims all the aspects of their religion as he was ordered 
and instructed by God, and there is no doubt that he did so. This being the 
case, where and what is the absence in religion that the analogists talk about?>* 

In another passage Ibn Hazm quotes the analogist al-Karkhi (d. 815), who, 


50 Ibid., p. 1068. 

5! Ibid., p. 1071. 

5'2 Ibid., p. 1071. For more examples see Ibid., pp. 1068-1081; see also Ibn Hazm’s 
Mulakhkhas, pp. 68-71. It is worth mentioning that Ibn Hazm’s quotations are cited with 
their full chain of transmitters. 
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in preferring one form of analogical deduction to another used to say, “It is 
the most accurate of the two.” Ibn Hazm argues that if there is a form of analogy 
that neglects another, renders it invalid, or opposes it, then this is in itself 
a proof that the whole concept is invalid; a right and valid thing does not 
contradict itself, nor some of it render another part as invalid. Things cannot 
be right and wrong at the same time, and if something renders a part of itself 
as invalid then the whole thing is invalid in itself.*° 

In a third passage Ibn Hazm states that God had legislated in his Revealed 
Book that blood-money and expiation are required in unitentionally killing 
a believer. The analogists required the same blood-money and expiation in 
case a believer unintentionally kills a Dhimmi,’ they did so though this is 
not mentioned in the Quranic verse. Then the analogists differed among 
themselves, Ibn Hazm argues. One group required the expiation in an inten- 
tional killing following the example of the unintentional killing; another group 
did not require this expiation. Ibn Hazm argues that the contradiction among 
the first group was greater because they required expiation for mistakenly 
killing wild game (Sayd) during the pilgrimage period following the example 
of killing it intentionally, while they did not require expiation in case of an 
intentional killing of a believer as they did in case of mistakenly killing him. 
Ibn Hazm states that the analogists interpreted this way in spite of the fact 
that they were aware of God’s saying, “..and there is no sin for you in the 
mistakes that ye made unintentionally, but what your hearts purpose (that will 
be a sin for you). . 75’ and of His Messenger’s saying, “My nation is not respon- 
sible for what it does mistakenly, forgetfully, or what it is forced to do.”5* 
So judging by these two texts no one is to be held responsible for uninten- 
tional wrongdoing except that which the texts point out as fulfulling the 
necessary expiation in case of mistakenly killing a believer.*® Considering 
the discussion in the foregoing account, one can observe that Ibn Hazm wants 
to prove that the analogists base some of their judgments without having solid 
ground in the holy texts; or perhaps he wants to prove that they misinterpret 
these texts. It is clear also that Ibn Hazm attempts to prove that the advocates 
of analogy display their differences, contradictions, and inconsistencies. 

Revealing the analogists’ contradictions and inconsistencies is another method 
through which Ibn Hazm approaches his refutation and rejection of analogy. 
He states that the analogists sometimes call it extracting (istinbat), then he 





55 Ibid., pp. 760-761. 
5 A Dhimmi is a free non-Muslim subject under Muslim rule. 
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proceeds to argue that extracting is something different from analogy. This 
he also refutes on the basis of the Qur’anic verses. Concerning the analogists’ 
inconsistency Ibn Hazm says that they make expiation binding for intentionally 
eating on a fasting day during Ramadan following the example of breaking 
a fast by intentionally having sexual intercourse. They do not, on the other 
hand, apply the same analogical deduction in the case of intentionally thwar- 
ting a prayer.® In another example the analogists require that the same punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon a sodomite as it is for an adulterer. On the 
other hand, they did not require that the same punishment should be inflicted 
upon he who had sexual intercourse with an animal as it is for an adulterer, 
while in both cases a prohibited form of intercourse was committed. ®? 

Throughout this discussion of the different methods used by Ibn Hazm in 
his refutation of the analogists there runs a visible thread that makes it possi- 
ble to summarize his proofs, done so in the following paragraphs. 

The first proof is based on Ibn Hazm’s belief that God revealed the canonical 
laws: what He ordered Muslims to do is an obligation that they must carry 
out; what He prohibited is unlawful and should be avoided; and what He did 
not prohibit is lawfully permissible. The holy texts have made clear everything 
that falls under the two first categories; the rest are considered legally per- 
missible. On the one hand, he who, beyond that, imposes an obligation on 
the basis of analogy or any other human criteria is, according to Ibn Hazm, 
an innovator who brings about something that God did not permit: on the 
other hand, he who prohibits something without the solid ground of a text 
support is bringing about something that God did not mean.*®* 

The second proof that there is no analogical deduction is that according 
to its advocates, it is needed where no direct text exists and not where one 
does exist. Those who claim that the sacred texts did not include and cover 
everything in religion are simply contradicting God’s words, “ . .This day have 
I perfected your religion for you and completed My favor unto you, and have 
chosen for you as religion al-Islam. . ”* This verse among other verses® that 
Ibn Hazm quotes are for him clear evidence that the texts have included 
everything, so there is no need for analogical deduction.*® 

The third proof is that deduction by analogy where there is no direct text 


s Tbid.; pP: 162: 
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is based upon the existence of a common motive or characteristic which is 
considered the pretext of judging the new case according to the original. This 
motive or characteristic has to have evidence to point to it; if this evidence 
is the text itself then the judgment passed upon the case under question is 
taken from it and this in turn is not reasoning by analogy. If the evidence 
is not taken from a text then how was it known? Ibn Hazm argues that the 
analogists’ judgment in this case has no solid basis and as a result is invalid.*7 

The fourth proof is based on the fact that the Prophet asked the believers 
to leave what God and the Prophet have left to its origin when there is no 
given text.®* For this reason, Ibn Hazm argues, that on the assumption that 
there is no direct text for a given question, human beings are not allowed 
to legislate passing a permission or a prohibition upon such a question because 
that would mean that they are altering God’s legislation.*° 

Finally, there are several Quranic verses that stand as direct evidence against 
analogical deduction. Ibn Hazm cites examples of these verses throughout 
his lengthy discussions. Some of these examples have been mentioned in dif- 
ferent passages of this paper. Some additional examples follow: “Lo! We reveal 
unto thee the Scripture with the truth, that thou mayst judge between mankind 
by that which Allah showeth thee. And be not thou a pleader for the 
treacherous.”;7° “ . .We have neglected nothing in the book (of our decrees). 
Then unto their Lord they will be gathered.”;7! “(O man), follow not that 
whereof thou hast no knowledge. Lo! the hearing and the sight and the heart—of 
each of these it will be asked.”;7? “Even as We have sent unto you a messenger 
from among you, who reciteth unto you Our revelations and causeth you to 
grow, and teacheth you the Scripture and wisdom and teacheth you that which 
ye knew not”? For Ibn Hazm these Qur’anic verses among others stand as 
evidence that in religion we do not know anything except what God has taught 
us through his Scriptures and Messengers; analogy then is something invalid 
in religious matters because it does not come from God.’* 


87 Ibid., pp. 1050-52; Ibid., pp. 413-414. 

68 Ibn Hazm quotes a Prophetic tradition that expresses this meaning; see Muslim, Sahih, 
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The foregoing account has made it clear that Ibn Hazm was a fierce oppo- 
nent of the advocates of human criteria in matters of religion for him analogical 
deduction is a “claim without proof” (da wa bila burhan), a phrase that he 
uses frequently in refuting the advocates of human criteria in the field of 
religion. He viewed analogical deduction as an innovation that should be set 
aside; instead, legal decisions should be based upon the Qur'an, the proven 
Prophetic traditions (sunnah), and the consensus (ijma ) of the venerable com- 
panions of the Prophet as the last resort. 

Because the facts discussed in this paper give rise to several questions, on- 
ly a brief speculation is possible concerning them in this conclusion. The 
first question can be phrased as follows: What does Ibn Hazm’s rejection to 
human criteria prove? Perhaps it proves in the first place that Ibn Hazm held 
the Quran and the Prophetic Tradition so highly that he insisted to keep them 
as the sole basis for religious decisions. To him they are comprehensive, self- 
sufficient, and supplementary to each other. They are valid for finding answers 
to all questions in all places and times. With the Qur'an and the Sunnah human 
criteria seems unnecessary. Furthermore, human criteria has its shortcom- 
ings, mainly because it corrupts religion and leads to sacrifice of heavenly 
teachings for humanly innovations. No doubt Ibn Hazm had in mind that any 
advancement in applying human criteria in matters of religion is going to be 
achieved at the expense of the true teachings of the religion. It is perhaps 
the fear that religion might be corrupted and tampered with that led Ibn Hazm 
to his strong opposition to human criteria. No one in his time was as aware 
as he was of the common belief among Muslims that the original teachings 
of Christianity and Judaism have been corrupted and tampered with by the 
very religious figures of the two religions. This question is among the most 
important questions that preoccupied Ibn Hazm’s mind and about which he 
wrote profusely. If these assumptions are ture, then it becomes safe to say 
that Ibn Hazm was a religious reformer who based his reformation upon go- 
ing back to the fundamental teachings of Oskam at a time when the advocates 
of human criteria seemed for him to be corrupting and misinterpreting the 
teachings of the religion. 

Other questions raised by this discussion may be put in these words: Was 
Ibn Hazm’s rejection of analogy confined to the field of religion or was it 
a rejection to the whole concept of analogy? If the answer is that he rejected 
the whole concept, then the following question is raised: How can the con- 
tradiction between his rejection to analogy and his writings in logic be ex- 
plained when it is based among other things upon analogy? These questions 
require serious investigation and no simple answer can be given here because, 
from the outset, it seems that there are conflicting opinions concerning these 
questions. Al-Afghani, for example, in his introduction to Ibn Hazm’s 
Mulakhkhas argues that Ibn Hazm opposes analogy in religious matters because 
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he is a strong believer in logic.” On the other hand, in his study about Ibn 
Hazm, Professor Chejne after examining the format of Ibn Hazm’s Taqrib 
as compared with the eight books of Aristotle’s Organism, concludes that “Ibn 
Hazm deleted a special treatment of qiyäs and substituted burhan (proof) which 
corresponds to Aristotle’s fourth book. This illustrates his strong opposition 
to the validity and use of giyds (analogy) whether applied to law, theology, 
or grammar.”’® To the charges that he equates the evidence (dalil) with analogy 
(qiyas), Ton Hazm himself protests that his dalil has nothing to do with human 
criteria, but constitutes the evidence which is contained in the Scriptures.” 

With this difficult question this paper comes to its conclusion while the 
echoes of Ibn Hazm’s strong arguments and his convincing proofs leave no 
doubt that he was a man of erudition, a great dialectician, and an outstanding 
polemicist. 


35 Ibn Hazm, Mulakhkhas, pp. 10-11 of the introduction. 
76 Chejne, op cit., p. 175. 
77 Ibn Hazm, /hkam, pp. 676ff. 
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Ibn Khaldun’s Theories 
of Perception, Logic and Knowledge: 
An Islamic Phenomenology 


Aliah Schleifer* 


Ibn Khaldtn’s theories about perception, logic and knowledge are clearly 
influenced by Aristotelian thought; however being somewhat ecclectic, he adds, 
synthesizes and arrives at his own perspective. In addition, however novel 
Ibn Khaldun’s conclusions may be, there is the underlying awareness of the 
Source of all knowledge: “Knowledge comes only from Allah, the Strong, 
the Wise.” His philosophy, guided by the Qur’an and the Sunnah and sparked 
by his own genius and capacity for speculative thought, sometimes has much 
in common with Scholastic Realism, and indeed might be classified as Islamic 
Phenomenology. 

According to Ibn Khaldun, man is set apart from the lower stages of Allah's 
creations by his ability to think. Through this ability and the existence of the 
soul, he is able to move towards the world of the angels, the essence of which 
is pure perception and absolute intellection. It is the world of the angels which 
gives the soul power of perception and motion. Just as the stages are con- 
nected upward, so they are connected downward. For example, the soul ac- 
quires sense perceptions from the body as preparation for actual intellection 
and acquires supernatural perceptions from the angel stage for knowledge of 
a timeless quality. Some scholars have attributed Ibn Khaldun’s description 
of spheres of existence to Rasail Ikhwan As-Safa’ as he was most probably 
exposed to them via the school of Abu Al-Qasim Maslamah Al-Majriti in 
Cordova.’ But, the seventh epistle of the Rasail, which deals in detail with 
the spheres of existence, does not contain Ibn Khaldun’s concept of upward 
and downward movement, rather it describes a Platonic view of the soul puri- 


*Aliah Schleifer is an American currently living in Egypt where she is studying Arabic under the 
tutelage of an al-Azhar Shaykh. She completed her masters degree in Arabic Studies at al-Azhar 
University and is currently teaching English at the American University in Cairo, Egypt. 
Muqaddimah, IIl, 481, 

*Ibid., I, 194; 215. 

3Sayyed Hossein Nasr, p. 51. 
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fying itself to eventually merge with the Universal Soul and Intellect, through 
the guidance of the “legitimate Imam.”* 

Ibn Khaldun describes perception as a consciousness of things outside the 
essence of the perceiver. This is accomplished in the most basic way, through 
the senses, but man may additionally perceive things outside his essence through 
his ability to think. Like Kant, Ibn Khaldin limits man’s rational knowledge 
to the realm of experienced phenomena. This is compensated for by mysticism 
and revelation, which open for man the door to the unknown. Man’s ability 
to think involves visualization, analysis and synthesis. He divides it into three 
degrees: the discerning intellect, the experimental intellect and the speculative 
intellect. The discerning intellect is used for man’s understanding of the world. 
In this, Ibn Khaldun separates thinking and action, making use of an 
Aristotelian point that the beginning of action is the end of thinking, and vice 
versa. Thus, there is an orderly link in perceptions. Animals lack this capacity 
to coordinate as they do not have the ability to think, and therefore are subor- 
dinate to man. The experimental intellect helps man to deal with his fellow 
men and to lead them. It enables man to distinguish between good and evil, 
between truth and falsehood. Experience is helpful here as it serves to focus 
learned knowledge, but experience takes time and so tradition aids the ac- 
quisition of social knowledge: “He who is not educated by his parents will 
be educated by time’ Ibn Khaldun’s theory of the speculative intellect is seem- 
ingly inconsistent with his previous statements, and with his statements on 
the limits to man’s intellectual capacity. As an isolated idea, it seems Platonic, 
and even Rationalistic, more in line with Ibn Rushd than Scholastic Realism. 
He says that the ability to think leads to hypothetical knowledge of an object 
beyond sense perception, which when combined with other knowledge may 
lead to the perception of existence, its reasons and causes, and that by think- 
ing about these things, man achieves perfection in his reality and becomes 
pure intellect and perceptive soul.® It should be remembered, however, that 
Ibn Khaldun provides man with possible intervention and assistance from the 
soul in order to achieve intellection in the supernatural sphere. 

Looking at Ibn Khaldun’s theory on perception in another way and at the 
same time following through to all possible stages of man’s attainment, he 
says that sense perception leads to inward perception which leads to rationality. 
Inward perception is “common” sense. This “common” sense plus imagina- 
tion, which is the sifter of sense-data input for the soul, leads to estimative 
power, which is the power to perceive abstract ideas. Estimative power plus 


‘Encyclo. of Islam, v.3, p. 1073. 

5Muqaddima, Il, 419. This will be elaborated below in the discussion of the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

SIbid., I, 413. 
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memory power leads to thinking power. The memory stores all concepts, 
whether imagined or not. Thus, if perceptions at this level are corrupt, 
everything beyond them is corrupt. Thought is the process which leads to 
reflection and contemplation, the ultimate end of which is intellection, i.e., 
the state which emulates that of superior spiritual beings.’ 

To further clarify the role the soul plays in perception, Ibn Khaldun says 
that the soul wants to be free of the lower powers and move toward intellec- 
tion, and as Allah has willed, it is constantly trying to do this. In this con- 
nection, he describes three types of human souls. The first is too weak to 
arrive at spiritual perception. He (the human soul) is therefore limited to the 
primary stage, based on memory and estimative power, which leads to worldly 
knowledge. Scholars are an example of this type of soul, and this is the usual 
extent of human corporeal perception. The second type of human soul is able 
to arrive at spiritual perception due to his innate preparedness for it. This 
type of sould possesses inward observations that are intuitive and unlimited, 
e.g., Saints or men of mystical learning. The third type of soul can exchange 
humanity for the angel stage, and translate angelic knowledge into a form which 
can be perceived by other human beings, elg., Prophets.* 

In man’s attempt to acquire knowledge, he most frequently relies on his 
rational judgement. Ibn Khaldun, like the phenomenologist, sees logic as an 
artificial tool which does not lead to the discovery of truth. Also, like the 
phenomenologist, Ibn Khaldun sees the connections of arguments resulting 
from heated controversies as deceptive, thus diversions from the attainment 
of knowledge, and he prefers to let thought follow the path set before it by 
its own nature. Compare this to the statement of the phenomonologist: “On 
all levels the phenomenological approach is opposed to explanatory hypotheses; 
it confines itself to the direct evidence of intuitive seeing.”® This is definitely 
the case, Ibn Khaldun further states that logic as a method of perception is 
useless as man can only perceive, i.e., build concepts, based on abstractions 
of his own experience, which is limited to corporeal reality. Thus, in understan- 
ding the spiritual world and its essences (intellects), the conditions of logic 
do not apply. In other words, that propositions must be primary and essential 
does not apply because spiritual essences are of unknown essentiality; therefore, 
Ibn Khaldun concludes that man must rely on religious law, and like Kant, 
on faith. Logic, then, is best used as a tool to sharpen the mind!° 

Ultimate Truth is beyond man’s limited perceptions. He gives the example 
of a deaf or blind man. Although this individual’s perceptions may be limited, 


"Ibid., I, 198. 

STbid., I, 195-199. 

Spiegelburg, v.2, p. 700. 

10Muqaddima, III, 137; 249; II, 420. Also, see Issaei, pp. 14-15. 
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this does not negate the reality of the existence of the thing which he can 
not perceive. Ibn Khaldun does not, however, describe man’s intellectual capaci- 
ty as valueless. It is extremely valuable and reliable if confined to the limits 
of its ability; in fact, he implies that the awareness of the limits of one’s in- 
tellectual perception is perception: “The inability to perceive is perception.”" 

Plato spoke of “innate ideas,” while Ibn Khaldun says that man is born ig- 
norant with an innate ability to think, and that the human essence reaches 
perfection through knowledge? Of the three possible levels of knowledge, 
the lowest level, that of worldly knowledge is the one most easily attained 
by man. Knowledge may be learned from those who already posses it, i.e., 
parents, teachers, etc., but for those who lack this opportunity or who of their 
own volition do not chose this way, they can learn from pure experience. This 
kind of learning, however, will take a long time and will be uneven. Ibn Khaldun 
views instruction as a craft because the skills necessary for knowledge of the 
sciences are best acquired through habit. He devotes an extensive discussion 
to the tenets of pedagogical method, some of the most important of which 
are: 1. the awareness of the importance of habit, which involves direct prac- 
tice and constant repetition. “A habit is a firmly rooted quality acquired by 
doing a certain action and repeating it time after time, until the form of (that 
action) is firmly fixed.” This refers to the acquired habit of the instructor, 
as well as to the acquiring of the habit by the student; 2. gradualness, pro- 
ceeding from the simple to the complex;'® 3. quick survey, a rapid review 
of the field before trying to master details thoroughly; and 4. continuity, rather 
than stopping at every obstacle, return to the problem area later on in light of 
wider knowledge; 5. studying students’ aptitudes, 6. giving students concrete 
examples, if possible. Thus, traveling in quest of knowledge is advised; 7. 
not using undue severity with students as Ibn Khaldun observes that severe 
punishment induces laziness, insincerity, deceit and trickery, all of which causes 
the student to fall short of his human potentialities with respect to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge:* [bn Khaldun distinguishes between the different bases 
involved in the formation of habits. Although memorization is essential, for 


"Mugaddima, III, 37-39. Also, see Qur'an (17:85) and Sahih Al-Bukhari in Fath Al-Bari, 
Kitab Allm, v. 1., pp. 217; 223; 225, and Sahih Muslim, Kitab Allm, v. 16, p. 216 for the 
Islamic viewpoint on the limits to man’s knowledge. 

'2Muqaddima, Il, 425. 

Ibid., II, 412, footnote 2. 

4Ibid., II, 346. 

15This same concept is found in Sahih Al-Bukhari; See Fath al-Bari, Kitab Allm, v. 1., p. 160. 
From a longer explicatory statement about the value of knowledge: “And it is said that a good 
instructor is the one who starts teaching people simple subjects of knowledge before the big 
(difficult) ones.” 

'6Mugqaddima, IIl, Chap. VI, Sect. 34-40. 
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example, in the learning of poetry, the scientific and juridical habits involve 
active participation.” Thus, the easiest way to acquire the scientific habit is 
through discussing and disputing scientific problems. In this case, memorization 
is not a sufficient aid to the goal of complete mastery of the subject. Here, 
Ibn Khaldun makes a very modern observation in his statement that a student 
who sits in class never saying a word may have memorized more than some 
scholars but will not be able to use such knowledge effectively in discussion 
or teaching. Consequently, Ibn Khaldun emphasizes doing as the best means 
of acquiring the scientific method ° 

A concluding look at Ibn Khaldun’s ideas on perception, logic and knowledge 
from the perspective of philosophy reveals basic similarities, with some dif- 
ferences, between his thinking and that of Scholastic Realism and also with 
Phenomenology. Scholastic Realism as defined by Brubacher'® is primarily 
a Catholic philosophy which evolved out of the Scholastic Humanism of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Thus, it has in common with Ibn Khaldun the acceptance 
of the existence of the supernatural and the natural with the Eternal Divine 
Being as the Causer of Causes. The educational precepts of Scholastic Realism 
afford further similarities to Ibn Khaldun’s thinking. The first one is that school 
is a place where the mind masters the essentials of culture — the universal truths. 
Although the universal truths may differ due to the difference between Islam 
and Catholicism, the underlying principle is the same. Second is the asser- 
tion that there are limits to man’s grasp of religious truth, but through super- 
natural revelation, the human mind can penetrate some of the Divine mysteries. 
Third is that there is individual freedom of will; thus, the student can accept 
or reject the authority of the teacher. Also, the authoritarian structure of this 
view of education works well in autocratic states. At the same time, it opens 
the highest careers to talent, in whatever social strata it is born. A basic dif- 
ference between Scholastic Realism and Ibn Khaldun lies in the Catholic con- 
cept of original sin which they see as a reason for the inability of the human 
mind to distinguish good, i.e., the good that is truth. This concept does not 
exist in Islam, thus, Ibn Khaldun describes man’s experimental intellect as 
enabling him to distinguish between good and evil, truth and falsehood. 

From another perspective, Ibn Khaldun’s ideas are much in line with to- 
day’s Phenomenologists. This becomes apparent upon considering the first 
three steps of Spiegelburg’s phenomenological method, while keeping in mind 
an overview of Ibn Khaldun’s ideas, a general expression of which is that proof 
is in observation, not in logical arguments.?° The first step in Spiegelburg’s 


“Ibid., HI, 394. 

'8Ibid., Il, 426-430. 
'8Brubacher, pp. 353-357. 
2°Muqaddima, Ill, 251. 
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method is investigating particular phenomena, which he divides into three 
phases. The first phase is phenomenological intuiting, which involves critical 
concentration on the object. The second phase, phenomenological analyz- 
ing, refers to tracing the elements and structure of the phenomena obtained 
by intuiting. The third phase is phenomenological describing, by negation 
or by metaphor and analogy. One should concentrate on the central or decisive 
characteristics of the phenomenon and abstract from its accidentals. This step 
is similar to Ibn Khaldun’s discerning intellect. The Gestaltists have also ac- 
cepted this step; thus there is similarity between their practical application 
of it in behaviourism and Ibn Khaldun’s theory of habit formation as a means 
of acquiring knowledge. 

Step two is investigating essences. Spiegelburg points out that one cannot 
intuit essences without intuiting exemplifying particulars, which may be given 
in perception or in imagination or both, and that the general essence can be 
understood by looking at the examples as instances which stand for the general 
essence. This is a Platonic concept which is quite compatible with Islam, 
and relates directly to Ibn Khaldun’s theory on perception. The third step is 
apprehending essential relationships and refers to phenomenological a priori 
insight, i.e., phenomena which are known to us only from experience, a type 
of experience which gives one structural understanding of the connections 
between the phenomena, such that one can distinguish what is not essential 
to the essence without waiting for an indefinite number of repetitions. In 
reference to this point, Ibn Khaldun observes the value of learning from pure 
experience, and the ability of the human mind to make connections and to 
speculate based on the knowledge he has gained.?! 

In summary, Ibn Khaldun presents man as the focal point of the Universe. 
But, man before he reaches the stage of discerning intellect, is simply matter 
in as much as he is ignorant of all knowledge. Through knowledge, however, 
he reaches the perfection of his form. It is the discerning intellect, the god- 
given ability to think which enables man to arrange actions in an orderly, 
logical manner. The experimental intellect represents man’s ability to acquire 
useful knowledge from his fellow men. The speculative intellect is man’s ability 
to perceive existent things, whether present or absent. Thus, with the help 
of the soul and by Allah’s mercy, man may acquire knowledge of a spiritual 
nature. 


2\Spiegelburg, v. 2, pp. 659-683. Mugadimma, 1, 195-199; II, 412; 419; HI, 246-257. 
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SOME FEATURES OF MAWDUDIPS 
TAFHIM AL-QUR’AN 


Mustansir Mir* 


Abul-A‘la Mawdudi (1903-79) was a leading Muslim scholar of the twen- 


tieth century! He has written extensively on a variety of Islamic subjects.? 
He wrote in Urdu, but his works, quite a few of which have been translated 
into other languages,’ have exercised deep influence on educated classes, 
especially the youth, in many parts of the Muslim world. Though essentially 
a scholar of the traditional mold, Mawdudi, unlike many other Muslim 
scholars, is alive to the problems of modernity as they confront the Islamic 


*Dr, Mustansir Mir. teaches Islamic Studies at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Michigan. His articles have appeared in many scholarly journals. 


Mawdudi was born at Aurangabad (Deccan, India). After several years of religious educa- 
tion, he started his career as a journalist at the age of fifteen, becoming, in 1921 and 
1925 respectively, the editor of A/-Muslim and Al-Jam‘iyyat, biweekly Urdu organs of 
a major organization of Indian Muslim scholars. At the suggestion of the poet-philosopher 
Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938), Mawdudi in March 1938 moved to Pathankot (East Pun- 


jab, India) in order to start work on the recodification of Islamic law. But Iqbal, from 


whom the chief support for the project was to come, died in the following month, and 
the project never got off the ground. In 1941 Mawdudi founded the Jama‘at-i Islami 
(Islamic Party) with the aim of bringing about social change in accordance with Islamic 
principles. In 1947 Pakistan came into being and the Jamaat headquarters were moved 
to that country. The Jamaat turned political in 1957 and Mawdiidi continued to lead 
it until 1972, when he had to resign on account of bad health. Although he was politically 
active for a long time, Mawdudi is best known as a thinker and writer. A number of 
biographies of Mawdudi have been written, most of them in Urdu and practically all 
of them of poor quality. For a brief life-sketch of Mawdidi in English, see Kurshid 
Ahmad and Zafar Ishaq Ansari’s, Mawlana Sayyid Abul A‘la Mawdidi: An Introduc- 
tion to His Vision of Islam and Islamic Revival, Kurshid Ahmad and Zafar Ishaq Ansari 
(eds.), Islamic Perspectives: Studies in Honor of Mawlana Sayyid Abul A‘la Mawdudi 
(Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1979), pp. 360-65). 

For a list of Mawdudi’s writings, see Ahmad and Ansari, pp. 3-10. 

Few modern Muslim writers have been translated into so many languages. Mawdudi's 
short Diniyat (available in English as Towards Understanding Islam [rev. ed.: Leicester: 
The Islamic Foundation, 1980]) has alone been rendered into more than twenty languages. 
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world. It is this combination of the traditional and modern strains, and his 
skillful exposition of Islam, that makes him one of the most widely read Muslim 
authors of today.* 

Tafhim al-Quran,° a six-volume commentary on the Quran, is Mawdudi's 
magnum opus. It is not only a treasury of information, it is also a distillate 
of Mawdudi's thought. In writing Tafhim, as he says in the Preface to the book, 
Mawdudi has in mind the needs of those educated laymen who wish to unders- 
tand the message of the Qur'an but lack access to the original Arabic sources 
on the subject; the word tafhim, which means “to make someone unders- 
tand,” aptly describes the nature of the book. The following pages analyze 
some of the features of the work. 


A Modern Commentary 


Even a cursory reading of Zafhim would show that the work is a “modern” 
one. Most Urdu Qur'an commentaries present a “traditional” look in that they 
lack methodical arrangement of material. Zafhim seems to satisfy many of 
the formal requirements one expects a book of this kind to meet. A typical 
page of Jafhim is divided into three portions: one for the Quranic text; one 
for the translation; and one for notes. It is thus possible to read the transla- 
tion uninterruptedly—a convenience appreciated by those familiar with the 
irksome pattern of interlinear Urdu translations of the Quran. The transla- 
tion is presented in logical paragraphs. Occasionally, extended quotations are 
set off from the main text, even given in smaller print. Each volume has a 
detailed analytical index of subjects treated in the notes. There are 32 maps 
of historic routes and important geographical locations, and 12 black-and- 
white photographs, most of them of buildings of Thamudan style of architec- 
ture. There are copious cross-references. 

Again, most of the Urdu Quran commentaries employ a highly Arabicized 
and Persianized idiom that proves to be prohibitive to most common readers. 
Tafhim is written in a style that an average reader not only finds comprehen- 
sible, but also delightful. Zafhim has been called the first best-selling Urdu 


* It may be mentioned here that Mawdudi commands a masterly prose style. Unfortunately, 
however, the English translations of his works fail to capture this. This is all the more 
unfortunate because it is these English translations that have often served as the base 
language for the translation of Mawdudi'’s works into other languages. 

5 Abu 'l-A la Mawdudi, Tafhim al-Quran (6 vols.; Lahore, 1949-72). An incomplete transla- 
tion of Tafhim (up to S. 17) is available in English under the title of The Meaning of 
the Quran, tr. Ch. Muhammad Akbar, 6 vols. [vols. 5-6 edited by A. A. Kamal]; Lahore, 
Islamic Publications, 1967-?). Unless otherwise stated, all references to Mawdudi in 
this article are to Zafhim (Urdu edition), with only the volume number and page(s) given. 
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Qur'an commentary, and the main reason for its popularity is the limpid beauty 
of its style. 

Above all, Zafhim is modern in that its author evinces an awareness of the 
situations and problems of the present age. On quite a few occasions Mawdudi 
cites, in support of his interpretation of Qur’anic verses, recent researches 
in the fields of physics, medicine, and archeology.’ And, as a study of Tafhim 
shows, its author addresses himself to many concerns and questions that a 
twentieth-century reader— Muslim or non-Muslin—of the Qur'an is likely to 
have. 


Translation 


In the Preface! to Jafhim, Mawdudi says that he has attempted to make an 
interpretive translation of the Qur'an. Most of the Urdu translations of the 
Quran are literal and, as such, suffer from a number of drawbacks: they fail 
to convey in any degree the beauty and eloquence of the original; they disregard 
the fact that the Qur“anic style is that of an orally delivered discourse, and 
not of a written treatise; they fail to suggest the context and environment in 
which any given sura was revealed; and they do not adequately bring out the 
special meanings the Qur'an assigns to many words.* Mawdudi writes: 


It is with a view to rectifying these shortcomings of a literal transla- 
tion (lafzi tarjamah) that I have adopted the method of interpretive 
rendering (tarjumani) of the Qur'an. Instead of supplying a word- 
for-word translation, I have endeavored to convey in Urdu, with 
the utmost possible accuracy, the sense I gather from a Qur’anic 
verse and the impression the verse makes on my mind. Avoiding 
literalism, I have tried to render the flawless Arabic of the original 
into flawless Urdu; to bring out in written language, in an un- 





7 It should be pointed out, however, that Mawdidi cites scientific researches for illustrative 
purposes only. That is, he cites such findings to substantiate Qur’an interpretations he 
has reached on extra-scientific grounds, but these findings do not form in him, as they 
do in some other Muslim scholars, the staple of Qur'an exegesis. He may be contrasted, 
for example, with the Egyptian Qur'an commentator, Tantawi Jawhari (1870-1940), author 
of Al-Jawahir fi Tafsir al-Quran (26 vols. in 13, 2nd printing; Tehran: Intisharat-i Af- 
tab, 1931). Jawhari believes that one of the primary aims of the revelation of the Qur'an 
was to motivate Muslims to study the natural sciences and make advancement in scien- 
tific fields ranging from botany and zoology to oceanology and astronomy. For a brief 
introduction to Jawhari’s approach to the Quran, see his Al-Quran wa 1-‘Ulum al-‘Asriyya 
(2nd printing; Egypt: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi), 1951. 

8 [have translated dibachah “preface.” Mawdidi also writes a dibachah to each sura, but 
there it is more appropriately translated “introduction,” for that, in fact, is the nature 
of such dibachahs. 

° 16-10. 
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constrained manner, the unbroken continuity of the oral communica- 
tion; and to reproduce not only the meaning and message of the 
Qur‘an, but, as far as possible, the power and magnificence of the 
Quranic language as well!° 


Mawdudi’s is admittedly the most readable Urdu translation so far. An 
authority on the Urdu language and a great stylist. Mawdudi was ideally suited 
to the task. He has succeeded, better than anyone, in capturing in Urdu the 
vigor and eloquence of the Arabic original. We will distinguish three 
characteristics of his translation." 

First, the translation is expository. Sometimes in parentheses but usually 
woven into the translation itself we find interpretive material. Such material 
is used by Mawdidi to accomplish several purposes, for example, to expound 
Quranic laconicism: S. 8:19, wa in ta‘udi na ‘ud, “But if you turn around 
and repeat the blunder, we will repeat the punishment” (cf. Arberry, “But 
if you return, We shall return); to explain expressions with special meanings: 
S. 14:5, wa dhakkirhum bi ayyam Allah, “And advise them by relating to them 
the significant events in the divine annals” (cf. Arberry, “and remind them 
thou of the Days of God); to supply the definite and the concrete for the in- 
definite and the abstract of the original: S. 1:63, wa‘adhkuru ma fihi, “And 
keep in mind the laws and injunctions inscribed in it” (cf. Arberry, “And 
remember what is in it”); and to indicate the particular dimension of mean- 
ing of a verse, or a part of it, might have in a particular context: S. 2:220, 
inna Allah ‘azizun hakimun, “But, besides possessing power and authority, 
He is All-Wise” (cf. Arberry, “Surely, God is All-mighty, All-wise”). 

Mawdudi's expository technique certainly works well and is largely respon- 
sible for the high degree of readability of Zafhim. It is not without its pro- 
blems, however. For one thing, there is the risk of overplay. For instance, 
S. 2:178, al-hurru bi al-hurri wa al‘abdu bi al- abdi wa al-untha bi al-untha, 
is clear enough as “freeman for freeman, slave for slave, female for female” 
(Arberry), but Mawdudi’s “If a freeman has committed the murder, then the 
freeman should be punished; if a slave is guilty of murder, then . . ” is needless- 


les CHL 

n I have given my own translation of the examples cited below. Since the examples are 
meant to illustrate aspects of Mawdidi’s Urdu translation, in rendering them I have 
generally tried to stay close to the Urdu text. I have also provided A. J. Arberry’s transla- 
tion of the examples given (The Koran Interpreted (2 vols. in 1, 5th printing; New York: 
MacMillan, 1973). This I have done not with a view to judging the merit of the one 
translation relative to the other, but in order to enable the reader to appraise Mawdudi's 
translation with reference to a standard English translation that seeks to ensure fidelity to 
the Qur’anic text. In other words, I have used Arberry’s translation as a “control.” For 
the translations, volume and page(s) from Mawdudi or Arberry are not given. 
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ly drawn out and smacks of what Fowler has called “elegant variation”? Also, 
sometimes Mawdudi incorporates into the translation material that does not 
rightly belong there. S. 37:49, ka annahunna baydun maknunun, is rendered 
by him as: "[women who are] delicate like the pellicle concealed under the 
shell of an egg.” Now the verse is saying no more than “as if they were carefully 
preserved eggs.”!’ But to maintain, as does Mawdudi on the basis of a hadith, 
that the reference here is to the pellicle of an egg.* and to translate accor- 
dingly, is to exceed one’s limits as translator. 

Second, in translating Qur’anic idioms and idiomatic expressions, Mawdidi 
tries to provide equivalent Urdu idioms and idiomatic expressions. The thin 
film covering a datepit is called gitmir in Arabic, and the idiom la yamliku 
qitmiran means “he possesses nothing,” that is, not even a qitmir. The idiom 
occurs in S. 35:13, and the Arberry translates it “those. . . possess not so much 
as the skin of a date-stone.” Mawdudi's rendering is: “they do not own so much 
as a blade of straw (par-i kah).” S. 68:42 speaks of the panic that will occur 
on the Last Day, and reads: yawma yukshafu ‘an sagin. Arberry’s “Upon the 
day the leg shall be bared” is accurate but does not help the reader. Mawdidi 
translates: “The day people shall have a hard time of it.” S. 23:82 contains 
the words idhad---kunna turaban wa ‘izaman. Arberry’s “when we 
are. . .become dust and bones” is faithful to the Arabic and clear in meaning. 
Mawdudi’s translation is less faithful to the Arabic but gains in idiomatic force: 
“when we are...reduced to a bunch of bones (hadiyon kd pinjar).” And 
sometimes Mawdudi achieves a happy synthesis of the literal and the idiomatic. 
S. 21:15 ends with ja ‘alndhum hasidan khamidina, which is rendered by 
Mawdudi as: “until we mowed them down, and not a spark of life was left 
in them” (cf. Arberry, “until We made them stubble, silent and still”). 
Sometimes, however, Mawdudi’s quest for Urdu parallels does not produce 
propitious results. To give only one example, he translates S. 74:52, suhufan 
munashsharatan, “open letters,” which considerably waters down the Arabic 


2 H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, rev. Sir Ernest Gowers (2nd 
ed.; The English Language Society and Oxford University Press, 1968), s.v. “elegant 
variation.” 

13 According to another Pakistani exegete. Amin Ahsan Islahi (b. 1906), the reference is 
to the eggs of an ostrich. The yellowish-white eggs, Islahi says, are jealously guarded 
by the ostrich, and the Arabs likened a chaste and cream-complexioned woman to them. 
Tadabbur-i Quran (8 vols.; Lahore, 1967-80), V,465. We may note that the pre-Islamic 
Arab poet, Imru’ al-Qays in his mu allaqah (suspended ode) compares a woman to “the 
maiden egg of an ostrich, an egg that is cream-colored and has been nurtured by pure, 
unsullied water.” Abu-Zakariyya Yahya ibn ‘Ali al-Khatib al-Tibrizi, Sharh al-Qasa’ id 
al- ‘Ashr, ed. Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid (2nd printing; Egypt: Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Sabih wa Awladuhi. 1964). p. 97. 

4 1V,287-88, n. 30. 
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expression (cf. Arberry, “scrolls unrolled”). In general, however, Mawdudi's 
treatment of Quranic idioms and idiomatic expressions is very skillful and 
constitutes one of the strengths of Tafhim al-Quran. 

Third, Mawdudi often tries to combine in translation the several meanings 
or shades of meaning a word might have. The yanabi‘ of S. 39:21 is “springs” 
in Arberry; in Mawdidi it is “creeks, fountains, and rivers.” S. 68:25 con- 
tains the word hard, which, according to Mawdudi, has three meanings: “to 
withhold something from someone,” “to resolve to do something,” and “to act 
swiftly." The sentence wa ghadaw ‘ala hardin qadirina is translated by 
Arberry: “And they went forth early.” Mawdudi translates: “Having resolved not 
to share it [garden produce] with anyone, they went forth in haste early in 
the morning.” An inclusive translation of this kind has the advantage of presen- 
ting before the reader the full range of a word’s meaning. At the same time 
it runs the risk of losing the raciness of the original and becoming all too 
cumbrous. S. 102:1 consists of only two words, alhakum al-takathuru, and 
Mawdud?rs translation robs it of much of its incisiveness: “Your ambition to 
multiply your worldly possessions, in competition with one another, has made 
you heedless” (cf. Arberry, “Gross rivalry diverts you”). Moreover, the dif- 
ferent meanings of a word may not all be intended in every case and a com- 
bination of them might prove to be infelicitous. S. 53:61 is wa antum samiduna. 
Trying to accommodate the two meanings usually given of sumud, “to put 
something off” and “to engage in singing and playing music,” Mawdudi translates 
the verse: “and you put these [matters] off by busying yourselves in singing 
and playing music.”'* It is quite unlikely that the two meanings are simultaneous- 
ly intended in the context (cf. Arberry, “while you make merry”). 

And yet the merits of Mawdudi’s translation would seem to far outweigh 
the imperfections. It was Mawdudi’s objective to prepare a lucid and self- 
explanatory translation of the Qur'an, and, speaking overall, Mawdudi achieves 
this objective with remarkable success. 


Introductions to Suras 


In the Preface to Jafhim, after defending his method on interpretive transla- 
tion, Mawdudi writes: 


Moreover, in order to fully understand the Qur'an, it is imperative 
to keep in mind the background to its verses. Since it was not possi- 
ble to present this background in the translation, I have provided, 
to each sura, an introduction?” in which I have tried to show, after 





15 VE63, n. 15. 
16 V224, n. 54. 
 Dīibāchah. See n. 8 above. 
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thorough research, under what circumstances it was revealed. I 
have tried to determine what phase the Islamic movement was pass- 
ing through, what needs and requirements the movement had, and 
what problems it faced at the time of a given sura’s revelation.!* 


The introductions discuss the chronology of the suras, provide a historical 
background to the suras, and offer analyses of the suras. 

While sufficient historical information is available for the purpose of deter- 
mining the chronology of the Medinan suras, there is, Mawdudi says, only 
one way of arriving at the chronology of the Meccan suras: by studying the 
internal evidence of these suras and checking it for verification against Muham- 
mad’s (SAAS) life. Using this method, Mawdudi makes a quadripartite divi- 
sion of the Meccan suras,!’ and then tries to fix the period of each of them. 
It is notable that, to Mawdudi, the internal evidence of a sura is an important 
determinant of chronology not only when the relevant historical information 
is lacking,?° but often also when such information is available.?! According 
to Mawdudi, the study of a sura’s contents helps one decide whether it was 
revealed in Mecca or Medina,?? whether it is an early or late Meccan or 
Medinan sura,?* and whether it is part Meccan and part Medinan.*4 

An important part of the introduction consists of historical backgrounds. 
These backgrounds, especially the ones to many of the long and medium- 
length suras, are of the nature of short essays that depict the sociocultural 
environment in which the suras were revealed. Containing as they do critical 
insights as well as useful information, they put a helpful perspective on the 
suras. Among the best are the introductions to S. 8, 9, 24, 33, 59, and 105. 

The introductions offer brief but compact analyses of the suras. In them 
Mawdudi states the central themes of the suras, relating the themes to the 
suras’ historical setting. He also uses the introductions to comment on the 
suras’ structural composition,? to deduce lessons from the stories narrated 
in a sura,?° to give his opinion on controversial issues,?’ to point out differences 
between suras with similar or identical themes,?* and to explain aspects of 





TAL. 

8 1521-522. 

2% E.g., IV,172 (S. 34); IV,520 (S. 43); IV,576 (S. 45); V,336 (S. 58); V,452 (S. 61); V1,38 
(S. 67). 

1 E.g., 1.434 (S. 5); II1.258 (S. 23); 111,552 (S. 27); V.68 (S.49). 

2 E.g., 11,258 (S. 10); V.244 (S. 55); VI.180 (S. 76); VI,402 (S. 97). 

28 E.g., 11,440 (S. 13); 111,672 (S. 29); V1,418 (S. 99). 

23 E.g., II,196 (S. 22). 

233 E.g., 1,229 (S. 3); I1,166-67 (S. 9); 1I1,728-29 (S. 30); V,482-84 (S. 62); VI,392-95 
(S. 96). 

26 E.g., 11,321 (S. Il); 11,378-81 (S. 12); I1,258-59 (S. 23); I11,610-12 (S. 28). 

27 E.g., VI,549-62 (S. 113-14). 

23 E.g., 11,320 (S. 10-11). 
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complementarity between suras.?° Until S. 18, with a few exceptions, Mawdudi 
presents the themes of the suras without regard to the order in which the themes 
occur in the suras themselves. Beginning with s. 18, he presents them in order 
of their occurrence in the suras. The first complete verse-by-verse analysis 
offered by Mawdudi is that of S. 33, but it is only from S. 55 onward that 
he generally follows this scheme. 

Together, the introductions make up a systematic guide to the Quranic suras, 
and perhaps it would not be a bad idea to publish them in a separate volume. 
An English translation of such a volume would be a good way of introducing 
Tafhim al-Quran to the English-speaking world. 


Explanatory Notes 
Mawdudi writes in the Preface to Tafhim: 


I have scrupulously avoided introducing in the explanatory notes 
any subject that might distract the reader from the Quran. I have 
written notes only on two kinds of occasions: 1) when I felt that the 
1) when I felt that the reader would require an explanation, ask 
a question, or entertain some kind of doubt; and 2) where I was 
afraid that the reader would not pay sufficient attention to certain 
verses and, as a result, would fail to grasp their true significance.*° 


According to this statement, and as can be seen from the first two volumes 
of Tafhim, the explanatory notes were to have a small compass. But, beginn- 
ing with the third volume, Mawdudi casts his net wider and wider, and the 
notes gain in variety and detail.' A study of the notes in Zafhim would in- 
dicate that they have three main functions: explanatory, integrative, and critical. 

The most important function, of course, is explanation. In the notes, 
Mawdudi defends or gives reasons for his translations; cites the shan al-nuzul 
(occasion of revelation) of certain verses if this differs from the general shan 
al-nuzul of the sura in which those verses occur; presents the multiple mean- 
ings certain verses havel gives details of historical events and expounds the 
historical background of certain concepts; offers a compact, synoptic treat- 
ment of many key Quranic terms; quotes traditional exegetical opinions; and 
presents details of the Quranic legal injunctions with reference to the Sunna 
(normative conduct) of Muhammad (SAAS) and major (Sunni) legal works. 
Tafhim is quite free from theological discussions, and there is hardly any ex- 





29 E.g., III.314-17 (S. 24, 33); III,610 (S. 26-28); 1V,474 (S. 41-42); IV.574 (S. 44-45). 

el UE 

| To give an example of the wider scope of the latter volume: S. 2:270 and S. 76:7 both 
speak of the making and fulfilling of one’s vows. To the former Mawdudi writes an eight- 
line note (1,208, n. 310). but the note to the latter covers several pages (VI,191-97, n. 10). 
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tensive treatment in it of issues in the so-called Qur’anic science. 

Mawdudi often tries to present the Quranic suras, especially the longer ones, 
as integrated wholes. This he does either by establishing structural links be- 
tween the various parts of a sura or by pointing out how the different parts 
of a sura make reference to the same central theme. For example, he writes 
about S. 3:190 ff.: “These are the concluding verses, and they bear a connec- 
tion not to the immediately preceding verses, but to the whole of the surah; 
it is especially important to keep in mind the opening verses of the sura.*? 

The critical function of the notes is important, too. Mawdudi subjects the 
interpretations of traditional scholars to scrutiny and does not hesitate to re- 
ject them if he thinks they are not warranted by the Qur’anic context, con- 
travene the Qur’anic outlook or philosophy, or are based on weak logic and 
reasoning.*? On a number of occasions he declares a hadith to be unaccep- 
table if it is found to be in conflict with the Qur’an.** Also, Tafhim is rich 
in critical comparisons of the Qur'an with the Bible and the Talmud; pro- 
bably the most detailed comparison of this kind is to be found in Mawdudi's 
commentary on S. 12. Now and then, Mawdudi criticizes Orientalist scholars’ 
interpretations of Qur'anic verses.*° 

But a treatment of the explanatory notes of Zafhim would remain incomplete 
without considering some of the motifs that run through them and impart to 
Tafhim a distinctive character. Two such motifs are: Islam as a system of life, 
and the relevance of Islam in modern times. 


Islam as a System of Life 


The kingpin of Mawdudi's thought is that Islam is a system of life that deals 
with all spherer of human life and that, in order to be viable, Islam must 
be implemented in its entirety. Like many other works of Mawdudi's, Zafhim 
presents this view with full force. 

The idea that Islam runs the whole gamut of life is, of course, not original 
to Mawdudi. However, what Mawdudi tries to do is offer a set of clear and 
well-argued definitions of key Islamic concepts within a coherently conceiv- 
ed framework. As an illustration of Mawdudi’s view of Islam as the holistic 
approach to life, we will take the Quranic term din (religion, way of life) 
and see how it is treated in Tafhim. 

S. 39:2 reads, in part: “Worship God, making the din exclusively His.” 


32 1310-11, n. 134. 

33 E.g., 1,332, n. 26 (S. 4:16); 11,252, n. 121 (S. 9:123); IV,235, n. 57 (S. 34:33); IV,442-43, 
n. 12 (S. 41:10). 

3 E.g., I11,167-68, n. 60 (S. 21:63); I11,240-44, n. 101 (S. 22:52-54). 

3 E.g., III,36-37, n. 57 (S. 18:60 ff.); IV,404-05, n. 41 (S. 40:26 ff.); VI,59. n. 4 (S. 68:4). 
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Mawdudi first gives the three meanings the word din has in Arabic— 
sovereignty, submission, and custom or habit—and then writes: 


In view of these three meanings, din in this verse represents the 
attitude and mode of behavior that man adopts in recognition of 
a being’s superiority to him, and in submission to that being. And 
making the din exclusively God’s means that one should not 
associate anyone with God in worship, that one should worship 
only Him, follow only His guidance, and obey only His laws and 
injunctions.*® [Italics added. ] 


The italicized portion represents the emphasis Mawdudi places, here and 
elsewhere in Jafhim, on the social and legal aspects of din. Din, he says, has 
a strong this-worldly dimension in addition to its other-worldly dimension. 
Unfortunately, however, Muslims have only too often construed the word in 
a restricted sense. Discussing S. 12:76, Mawdudi writes: 


By using [in this verse] the word din for the law of the land, 
the Qur'an has fully explained the wide range of meanings din has. 
This use of the word categorically refutes the view of those who 
believe that a prophet’s message is principally aimed at ensuring 
worship of the One God, adherence to a set of beliefs, and obser- 
vance of a few rituals; of those who think that din has nothing to 
do with cultural, political, economic, legal, judicial, and other mat- 
ters pertaining to this world. This view, which has been popular 
among Muslims for a long time, and which has largely been respon- 
sible for their failure to realize their duty to establish an Islamic 
order of life, is, according to this verse, utterly false... .*’ 


According to S. 42:13, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus were sent by God with 
the instruction, agimu al-dina (establish the din). Mawdidi comments on this 
verse at length. When the word igama (verbal noun form agimi) is used for 
material or corporeal (madi ya jismani) things, he writes, it means “to cause 
that thing to take an upright position” (as, raising an animal from the ground) 
or “to erect” (as, erecting a pillar). But when it is used for something abstract 
(manawi, 


it does not simply mean “to preach that thing,” but “to act upon 
it, promote it, and actually enforce it.” A persons igama of his 
rule does not mean that he is propagating his rule, but that he has 
established his authority over the people of the land and has so 
structured the various government departments that the entire ad- 





ae  IV;336, N: 3: 
371,422. 
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ministration of the State is being run under his supervision. . . From 
this it should not at all be difficult to see that the prophets, when 
they were charged with the igama of din, were not simply expected 
to practice the din themselves, or to preach it to the people so that 
the latter might acknowledged it to be true. Rather, after the peo- 
ple had acknowledge it to be the true din, the prophets were sup- 
posed to take the next step and actually enforce the din, so that 
it should acquire mandatory power—and retain that power.** 


These quotations indicate the emphasis Mawdudi places on the socio-political 
aspect of the Qur‘dnic or Islamic scheme for human life. This emphasis is 
characteristic of Tafhim and distinguishes it from most other Qur'an commen- 
taries, old and modern.*? Incidentally, one cannot help feel that, on a few 
occasions at least, Mawdudi's preoccupation with this aspect of Islam unduly 
influences his interpretation of the Quran. To illustrate: the Arabic word tawalla 
means “to turn away,” and also “to become a ruler or assume power.” S. 2:205 
begins: wa idha tawalla sa‘a fi al-ardi li yufsida fiha. Mawdudi translates: 
“And when he acquires power, all his activities in the land are aimed at 
spreading corruption.” Now if the verse is read in conjunction with the 
preceding verse, one would be disposed to think that the context requires the 
other meaning in a note,*® but his preference for the “political” type of mean- 
ing is rather obvious. 


Relevance of Islam Today 


This motif is closely linked in Mawdudi with the first. Islam, Mawdudi 
says, is not only a systematic religion, it is very much a workable proposition 
today. In order to establish his thesis, Mawdudi deals with a number of issues 
and questions, raised in the Qur'an, from a “modern” perspective. S. 2:275-76 
distinguishes between riba (usury or interest) and bay‘ (trade or commerce). 
It forbids the former and permits the latter, and remarks that God “wipes out” 
riba but lets sadagat (acts of charity) “grow.” Mawdudi tries to vindicate the 
Quranic position by discussing the matter not only from an ethical and spiritual 
viewpoint, but also from an economic angle.*! Of considerable interest in 
Tafhim is Mawdidis treatment of the subject of Islamic law. Throughout Tafhim, 


38 TV,488. 

39 In this respect, Jafhim resembles, and invites comparison with, Fi Zilal al-Quran, the 
Qur'an commentary of the Egyptian scholar, Sayyid Qutb (1906-66), -(6 vols.; Beirut: 
Dar al-Shuruq, 1973-74). 

40 7,159-60, n. 225. 

#1 7,211-13, nn. 317-18; 1,214-16, n. 320. For a detailed discussion of the question of riba, 
see Mawdudi's Sud (Interest) (2 vols.; Lahore, 1948-1952). For related issues, see idem, 
Ma‘ashiyat-i Islam (Islamic Economics) (Karachi, 1970). 
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Islamic law. Throughout Jafhim, sometimes in the form of brief notes and 
sometimes in more detailed discussions, Mawdudi clarifies for the modern 
reader aspects of the Islamic legal approach, and explains how Islam furnishes 
man with definite guidance in the fields of constitutional, social, civil, criminal, 
and international law. S. 60:12 reads, in part: wa la ya‘sinaka fi ma‘rufin (and 
that they [women who came to Muhammad (pbuh) to pledge allegiance] shall 
not disobey you in respect of anything that is ma‘ruf [good, just, and 
reasonable]). Mawdudi comments: “This statement in fact lays down the 
foundation-stone of the rule of law in Islam”*? Sometimes he points out the 
legal potentialities of certain verses: “The rules contained in the following 
verses [S. 49:11 ff.], together with their explication as found in Hadith, can 
serve as a basis for the formulation of a detailed Islamic law of libel “** 

Exactly how well Mawdudi has succeeded in explaining the relevance of 
Islam in modern times or in presenting Islam as an integrated system of life 
is certainly a question that may be discussed. But this much at least may be 
said, that Mawdudi is keenly aware of the importance of issues and problems 
of modernity which even today many Muslim Quran scholars refuse to 
recognize as proper grist for their mills. 


42 V,447, n. 22. 
43 V84, n. 19. 
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Research Notes 


Health and Healing In The Qur’an 


Ahmed Elkadi* 


“We reveal from the Qur'an that which is healing and a mercy for the believers” 
Qur’an 17:82 


This statement is a statement of fact, declared in the Qur'an and confirmed 
by the sayings and practices of Prophet Muhammad, (SAAS) The healing ef- 
fect of the Qur’an is not limited to the ills of the society and the world. It 
extends to the human being and contributes to his physical and mental health 
and well-being. This question is: How does the Qur'an heal? and how does 
it promote health and well-being? 

The Qur'an achieves its healing and health promoting effect by utilizing 
three different approaches: the legal approach, the guiding approach, and the 
direct healing approach. The legal approach is through the provision of legisla- 
tion prohibiting matters which are hazardous to health and enjoining matters 
which promote health. This legislation has a direct impact on the health of 
the individual. The guiding approach is through the provision of general rules 
and regulations which guide the individual in the conduct of his or her daily 
affairs. This guidance has an indirect positive effect on the health and well- 
being of the individual. The third approach is through the direct healing ef- 
fect of the Qur'an on the various organs of the human body. 

The first two approaches, the legislation and guidance have been very much 
known and well understood for years, although some new discoveries have 
added an exciting twist in our understanding in these areas. The third ap- 
proach, however, or the direct healing effect of the Qur'an on the organs of 
the human body is a completely new field of discovery where many new ex- 
citing facts are just beginning to emerge and come closer to the level of our 
understanding. Let us review these three approaches in some detail: 


I Legislation: 


A few examples of health promoting legislation will be given just to make 


*Ahmed Elkadi, Akbar Clinic and Institute of Islamic Medicine for Education & Research, 
Panama City, Florida, U.S.A. 
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the point. It should be made clear that this is not in any way an exhaustive 
listing of health related injunctions in the Quran. 


**The most important legislation is probably the prohibition of kufr, 
or disbelief in God. The lack of recognition of God as the ultimate 
source of guidance, relief, protection, support, and sustenance can 
easily lead to anxiety, depression, and a host of other mental il- 
Inesses. It has also been recently discovered that mental stress and 
emotional instability lead to imparied immunity, which in turn 
reduces the body’s ability to fight diseases such as infections and 
cancers. In a recent study, it was found that the incidence of a cer- 
tain type of cancer was highest among atheists when compared to 
other groups that believe in God. 

**A nother legislation is the prohibition of alcohol consumption 
which is now known to increase the incidence of several cancers 
and inflammatory conditions of the alimentary tract, liver cirrhosis, 
pancreatitis, heart muscle damage, and various disorders of the 
central and peripheral nervous system. 

Other examples of prohibited matters include: 


*texcessive eating, which leads to excessive obesity, which car- 
ries a higher risk of cancer, coronary artery disease, high blood 
pressure, stroke, liver cirrhosis, and a variety of metabolic and en- 
docrine disorders; 

**sexual promiscuity, which leads to a high incidence of venereal 
diseases, several types of cancers, infertility, and a variety of in- 
flammatory conditions; 

**homosexual relations, which lead to a high incidence of cancers, 
infections, and the most frightening, Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome (AIDS); 

**sexual intercourse during the menstrual period, which could lead 
to certain infections and inflammatory conditions; 

**any matter which proves to be impure, bad, or harmful (al- 
khaba’eth). Cigarette smoking can certainly be included in this 
category with its known causative link to cancer of the lung and 
alimentary tract, bronchitis, emphysema, peptic ulcer conditions, 
and atherosclerosis (hardening of the arteries) with all its serious 
complications. 

Examples of legislation enjoining health promoting matters include: 


**prayers, which improve the physical condition of the musculo- 
skeletal and cardiovascular systems, in addition to controlling anx- 
iety, depression, and other emotional problems; 
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**fasting, which helps in the alleviation of several peptic and 
metabolic disorders. Most recently, our research at the Akbar Clinic 
has also shown that Islamic fasting improves the immunity of the 
human body. 

**ablution and bathing, which help in the reduction of occurrence 
or transmission of infections; 

**breast feeding, which is now proven to be the best and most 
suitable method of nutrition for the developing newborn baby; 

**and many other injunctions. 


II. Guidance 


The basic description of the Qur'an is that it is a guidance for mankind. 
It contains teachings related to personal behavior, attitudes and dealings, and 
guiding the individual in conducting his or her daily affairs. It also contains 
teachings which deal with general matters of the society, and which would 
lead to the achievement of general goals such as freedom, justice, and im- 
proved economic conditions. All of these lead to the making of a balanced, 
emotionally stable and successful individual who is able to make better deci- 
sions and realize better achievements in life. Such an individual will enjoy 
a much higher degree of well-being. As mentioned earlier, such as individual, 
with a better emotional set-up, will also have a better immune system, leading 
to a healthier physical condition. 


III. Direct Healing Effect 


Since the time of its revelation, the Qur'an has been used by Prophet Muham- 
mad (SAAS) and many of his followers as a direct healing modality by reciting 
it to the sick person. This is called “Ruqya.” There were always many ques- 
tions, however, regarding the nature of the healing power of the Qur'an. 

How does the Quran achieve its healing effect? Is it achieved through its 
effect on the spirit and mind alone or does it have direct effect on the human 
body? Does the Quran act through the effect of its meaning on those who 
understand it or through the effect of the sound of its words on anyone who 
hears them? Does it work only on those who believe in it as the word of God 
or could it work on anyone, regardless of his or her faith? Which illnesses 
will be best affected by the Qur'an? Should the Qur'an be used by itself or 
should it be combined with other treatment modalities? And, how much of 
it should be used in each situation and for how long? 

These and many other questions were the reason for the Qur'an research 
program at the Akbar Clinic, which was started in the early part of 1984. 
The purpose of this research program is not to prove that the Qur'an is the 
word of God because we know it is; and it is not to prove that the Qur’an 
has a healing effect, because we know it does. The purpose of this research 
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is to try to discover all or at least some of the details of the healing effect 
of the Qur'an so that it may be used as a regular treatment modality wherever 
applicable, and so that it can be presented as such to the medical community 
of the world. The research is still in its beginning stages, and this paper will 
present the results available at present. 


Nature of the Research During its First Three Stages: 


Healthy volunteers were monitored for a variety of physiologic changes or 
responses while listening to recitations from the Qur'an. 


Correlation Between Stress and the Monitored Physiologic Functions: 


Stress leads to increased muscle tension with increase of its electrical ac- 
tivity, increased sweat production resulting in increased electrical conduc- 
tivity of the skin and vasoconstriction resulting in decreased blood flow of 
the skin, as well as decreased of skin temperature and increase of heart rate. 
Reduction of stress leads to opposite changes, i.e. relaxation of muscles with 
decrease of their electrical activities, decrease of sweat production resulting 
in decreased electrical conductivity of the skin, and vasodilation with im- 
proved blood flow of the skin, as well as rise of skin temperature and decrease 
of heart rate. 

According to the available data, there is a definite and obvious stress reducing 
effect of the Qur'an on the various organs of the body, possibly through the 
central and autonomic nervous sytems. The specific physiologic changes achiev- 
ed by the Qur'an vary from one organ to another. These include relaxation 
of skeletal muscles with reduction of the electrical potential in monitored 
muscles; reduction of sweat production with decrease of electrical conduc- 
tivity of the skin; relaxation of smooth muscles in blood vessels with vasodila- 
tion and increased blood flow and perfusion in tested areas; as well as reduc- 
tion of heart rate and increase of skin temperature. These were only the func- 
tions which were measured in these studies. It is assumed that equivalent 
responses can be detected in other organs if measured, since these effects 
seem to be all triggered through the nervous system. 

These physiologic effects of the Qur'an are achieved through two mechanisms. 
One is through the meaning of the Qur'an for those who understand it, even 
if it is conveyed through a translation to those who do not understand the 
Arabic text. the other mechanism is through the sound of the Arabic Quranic 
words, even in those who do not understand their meaning. Within the Quran 
itself, there appears to be a different effect of the different verses of the Qur'an, 
where there is more stress-reducing effect of verses promising reward (verses 
of Targheeb) and less stress-reducing effect of verses promising punishment 
(verses of Tarheeb). 
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The physiologic effects of the Quran which have been reported so far are 
all very basic and very real. The question may be asked: Is this all the Qur'an 
can do to the body? I feel that what we see now is only the tip of the iceberg, 
and is only the superficial manifestation of an otherwise much more profound 
effect on the human body. This is not to belittle the value of the effects we 
were able to document so far. The listed effects on skeletal muscles, on the 
cardiovascular system, and stress in general could contribute to the healing 
of a large number of conditions related to spastic muscles, vasopastic disorders, 
or for that matter any conditin, be it psychologic or somatic, which is caused 
or aggravated by stress. However, I strongly feel that the matter is much more 
serious than that. There is good reason to assume that the Qur'an would have 
a favorable effect on the immune system of the body. This assumption is bas- 
ed on an already known fact that prolonged stress leads to impaired immuni- 
ty, possibly due to the production of Cortisol or to some other neuroendocrine 
mechanisms. Conversely, the relief or reduction of stress is expected to im- 
prove immunity, and the Qur'an is already known to reduce stress and its 
manifestations. However, this assumed link between the Qur'an and improv- 
ed immunity has to be proven, documented and standardized. 

We should like to know whether it affects humoral immunity, or cell mediated 
immunity. How much of the Quranic treatment must be given in order to 
achieve such an effect, and how long will the effect last? These and many 
other questions will be the subject of the fourth stage of our Quranic research 
programs, insh’Allah. If such a favorable effect on immunity is found to be 
true and could be made available for practical use, it will have a far-reaching 
effect in the prevention and healing of so many diseases, including infectious 
diseases, many chronic disorders, and cancer. 

The question will arise, could illnesses be completely eliminated if we utiliz- 
ed the Quran to the fullest extent? The answer is no! We may be able to deal 
with illnesses in a better way: physically by controlling them better, and men- 
tally, by tolerating them better. 

After all, illnesses are also of some benefit to us! From an economic point 
of view, illnesses provide jobs for millions of health care professionals: doc- 
tors, nurses, aides, and all other support personnel. From a non-economic 
point of view, they provide a challenge to the afflicted person to see whether 
he will persevere, as well as to the treating person to see whether he will 
find the cure. Thus, illness may be viewed as a way of gaining forgiveness 
of one’s sins, or as an investment to accumulate reward for the suffering one, 
or as an educational experience to make one feel how others suffer and to 
make one appreciate the blessings of good health. 

At any rate, with the Quran, we can definitely deal with illness in a much 
better way. Indeed, in it there is healing and mercy for the believers. 
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Book Reviews 


Islam Between East and West 


by Alija Ali Izetbegovic 


Published by: The American Trust Publications, Indianapolis, Indiana 46232, 
U.S.A. Price: $12.00 (paper) 


Islam Between East and West is a remarkable work of multidisciplinary 
scholarship by a Bosnian Muslim lawyer who is currently serving a fourteen- 
year term in a Yugoslavian prison for his Islamic activism and “fundamen- 
talist digressions”. Educated in Sarajevo and Paris, Alija Ali Izetbegovic has 
been active in Islamic work throughout his adult life. Writing, lecturing, and 
organizing Islamic educational and welfare activities, he has been a constant 
source of intellectual and spiritual inspiration for thousands of young Yugosla- 
vian Muslims. 

Alija’s main objective in this book is to examine the roots of the cultural 
crisis, moral anarchy and political upheavals of the modern West and to show 
how these are rélated to the influence of partial truths and reductionist 
ideological perspective. 

The central thesis of this book is that there are three distinct views of the 
world that reflect three different elemental possibilities: the religious, the 
materialistic, and the Islamic. Islamic worldview is integral in that it 
combines both pure religiosity and pure materialism. While pure religion em- 
phasizes conscience and pure materialism emphasizes nature, the focus of 
Islam is on man who lives in the worlds of both conscience and nature. 

The author then shows how both pure religion (Christianity, Hinduism and 
Buddhism) and materialistic philosophies (Socialism and Capitalism) have 
given partial answers to life’s integral questions of “ideals” and “interests” and 
how they have been trying to compensate for their primal inadequacies and 
half-truths through continuous compromises in both theory and praxis. The 
author argues on the basis of considerable historical evidence that the actual 
realization of these two opposing views of the world has been quite different 
from what they originally aspired to achieve. A modified, post-renaissance 
humanist interpretation of Christianity and the religio-moral basis of socialist 
egalitarianism with its teleological view of history clearly demonstrates that 
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it is impossible to be a consistent Christian or a consistent materialist. 

It is with reference to these formulations and arguments that our author 
builds a case for Islam as a “Third Way”, the only world view which takes 
into account both the spiritual and material needs of man. It is because of 
this integral world view that Islam has always been a target of attack from 
the two opposite directions: from the religion which considers it as “too natural, 
actual, and tuned to the world”; and from science which sees in it elements 
of religion and mysticism. Despite these apparently contradictory “right” and 
“left” wing tendencies, there is but one Islam which simultaneously reflects 
inspiration and experience, eternity and time, thought and practice, soul and 
body; in short, man’s life in all its aspects. 

The author shows how Islam played an important role as an intermediary 
between the ancient cultures and the modern West. He urges that Islam must 
again today, “in a time of dramatic dilemmas and alternatives”, resume its role 
as an intermediary ideology in a divided world. 

The final chapter of the book develops another interesting and rather pro- 
vocative hypothesis: that England in particular and Anglo-Saxon culture in 
general (as opposed to the other European societies) have found a middle road 
between religion and materialism and thus bear a strong resemblance to the 
“Third Way” of Islam. Alija argues that English society, economy, polity, art 
and literature, and philosophy and social thought are the closest approxima- 
tion of the bipolarity of the Islamic model. The author follows the parallelism 
between Islamic and English minds through series of examples from Roger 
Bacon to George Bernard Shaw. Elaborating on the meaning of Spengler’s 
parallel between the Prophet Mohammad and Cromwell, Alija notes that, from 
the viewpoint of the philosophy of history, the emergence of England and 
the Anglo-Saxon spirit in the West has many things in common with the 
emergence of Islam in the East. It is no wonder, then, that while on the con- 
tinent an empiricist, as a rule, will also be an athiest, in England, the father 
of empiricism, John Locke placed the concept of God in the center of his 
ethical theory and upheld the hereafter’s sanctions in establishing moral prin- 
ciples for society. Spencer’s Education, Alija argues, might very well have 
been written by a Muslim intellectual. The whole thrust of the Anglo-Saxon 
moral philosophy, with its emphasis on the harmony between the individual 
and the society, egalitarianism, social responsibility, and the ethical bases of 
political economy, demonstrates clear correspondence between English and 
Islamic moral and intellectual traditions. 

Not disagreeing entirely with Alija’s hypothesis about the differences in Con- 
tinental and Anglo-Saxon traditions of moral philosophy, the reviewer feels 
that the argument seems to have been stretched too far. Although Alija seeks 
to focus on the most historically significant variations between Continental 
and English social and moral thought and praxis, he tends to overlook cer- 
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tain important affinities between these two traditions, affinities that are ob- 
viously derived from the religious mainstream of Western Christianity. If we 
are not primarily concerned so much with causal relationships as with long- 
term consequences of ideas, even the Left Hegelians, with their passionate 
desire for social harmony and intellectual crusade for universalism and politi- 
cal reforms, could be traced to their cousins in the British Isles. 

But this is a minor point. Alija knows his subject very well. He is well- 
versed in Western thought and is intimately familiar with relevant literature 
in physical, biological and social sciences as well as in humanities. He is 
particularly at his best when he discusses masterpieces of Western art and 
literature and offers new and often provocative interpretations of their mean- 
ing for individual and society. 

Alija’s critique of evolutionism and materialistic/scientific bases of human 
life is both comprehensive and devastating. He brings arguments in his criti- 
que from zoology, molecular biology, physics, chemistry, and cultural 
anthropology, and presents an alternative view of evolution of “civilization” 
as against the constancy of culture. His critique of humanism is similarly 
brilliantly conceived. He rejects the possibility of developing a secular ethics, 
an ethics based on the denial of God. In line with the other moral philosophers 
(Jacques Maritain, for example) he very clearly shows how concepts fashionable 
in contemporary humanistic philosophy (justice, equality, fairness, fraterni- 
ty) become meaningless if they are not firmly anchored in the belief in God. 
Discussions on culture and civilization, mass culture, family, and communi- 
ty are also very forceful and illuminating. 

Alija’s view of Islam is closer to existentialists. To him, “Islam is a method”, 
(one is quickly reminded of Sartre’s Search for Method), and not a “ready- 
made solution”. It is not something given; one has to discover it for oneself. 

To me, this view seems a somewhat new interpretation of Islam, apparent- 
ly contrary to the Orthodox view which regards Islam as a totally defined 
and once-for-all completed religion and a way of life. As far as I know, the 
only other Muslim thinker who comes closer to this view was Mohammad 
Iqbal who spoke of the continuity of the creative process in the universe and 
the opening up of new horizons for man on earth. But it must be noted that 
Iqbal’s concept of the continuity of “kun” refers to physical and intellectual 
spheres and not to the moral sphere which, according to him, is “given” in 
the Qur'an and the life of the Prophet. 

It is probably because of this existentialist view of Islam that the author 
seems to acknowledge a continued persistence of “tension” even within the 
framework of Islamic bipolarity. That is, the tensions that he identifies in 
religion and science do not find their complete resolution even in Islam, 
although they do assume a new creative and sublime posture in Islamic 
biopolarity. 
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The major focus of the book is on the critique of pure religion and pure 
materialism. The ony full treatment of Islamic alternative is in Chapter VIII, 
especially in its section on “Bipolarity of the Five Pillars of Islam.” Thus the 
critique comes out as much stronger and convincing than affirmation. In terms 
of space and coverage, two-thirds of the book consists of criticism of religion 
and materialism or with the supremacy of art/religion over science. Discus- 
sion of Islam as a “Third Way” is relatively brief and sketchy. 

Chapter III on “The Phenomenon of Art”, though excellent in its own right, 
becomes larger than life in the context of the basic premises and objectives 
of the book. That is, it tends to present a highly exaggerated case in favour 
of the primacy of art and literature over science. It thus undermines the cen- 
tral thesis of the book, viz. that both are half-truths. Art and literature, in 
this particular case, become substitutes for religion and Islam. There is, 
however, a difference between the statement that art and literature are pro- 
ducts of religious inspiration and the statement that they are religion as such. 

Also, the author's view of religion is basically anthropological. Hence, he 
includes all kinds of ancient myths, superstitions, and magical rituals in his 
definition of religion. So far so good. But the problem arises when he equates 
this kind of raw and unstructured religious symbolism with the coherent and 
systematic theology and cosmology of revealed religions (Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam) and treats them at the same level. 

Like some other contemporary Muslim writers — but not at the same 
magnitude — our author also commits at some places the familiar intellec- 
tual sin of comparing “our best” with “their worst”. Perfected by the Christian 
missionaries and polemicists writing on Islam and the Muslim World, it has 
now been appropriated as a standard technique by some Muslims as well, 
especially in their da’wa-oriented writings. According to this technique, Islamic 
norms and ideals are compard with Western practices and behaviours, in- 
stead of comparing ideals with ideals and practices with practices. 

Having expressed some minor disagreements on certain issues, I must con- 
clude by saying that it is an excellent work of scholarship on the subject. A 
book of this type has to have some polemics in its style and presentation but, 
in the main, it is full of perceptive observations on matters of moral and social 
philosophy. The style is lucid and the presentation of arguments is brilliant 
and extraordinarily engaging. The author has a masterly grasp on his subject 
and knows the West from very closed quarters. Unlike many other Muslim 
intellectuals who have compared Islam and the West in terms of their world 
views and philosophical positions on individual and society, Alija does not 
impose a single standard of orthodoxy upon the West's entire intellectual history. 
He takes a more differentiating view of the intellectual history of the West 
and discusses important areas of divergence within both the athiestic and 
religious traditions. He is extremely well-versed in the intricacies of theological 
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debates in Western Christianity as well as in the controversies associated with 
the secular ideas of utopian politics. He draws fruitful comparisons between 
these two opposing intellectual currents and identifies certain important struc- 
tural affinities between Islam on the one hand and some aspects of the Western 
thought and praxis, on the other. 


Mumtaz Ahmad 
Washington, D.C. 
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Guiding Light 
Selection from the Holy Quran 
Comments by Dr. AbdulHamid AbuSulayman 


Translation SNS 
In the name of Allah, most benevolent, ever-merciful. 
God has promised, to those {e Aa, KEAS pani AEF 
among you who believe 


and work righteous deeds, that He 


> 2e ta ire 

will, of a surety grant them eal secs 
in the Land, inheritance siso were 
. 

(of power), as He granted it i e Nay, 7 Fir 


to those before them; that 


He will establish in authority = S Mab, 
their religion—the one 


which He has chosen for them; at 4553 jr jä 
And that He will change CATO 
(their state), after the fear 
in which they (lived), to one 


of security and peace: MF SPT Fe ott 


‘They will worship Me (alone) 


and not associate aught with Me? BI sie its ve A 
If any do reject Faith ž 4 NRL”. Fy 
after this, they are cA Z 
rebellious and wicked. Surah XXIV:55 REEN) 


In this Quranic verse, Allah points out the three basic conditions for na- 
tions to gain leadership and establish civilization on earth. These three are: 
1) clarity of vision and commitment to goals (man); 2) determination to transla- 
latevision into action through appropriate means (Amal); and 3) objectivity 
in assessing challenges and opportunities in order to devise and carry out 
strategies and tactics best suited to produce the desired results in accordance 
with the Laws of Creation (Salih). 

It is clear from this verse that Khilafah and the establishment of the Muslim 
Ummah as the leader of humanity and human civilization have to satisfy these 
three conditions of a clear commitment and a strategy based on a comprehen- 
sive understanding of Islam. This Jman has to motivate action. Establishment 
of the rule of the Ummah and the Khilafa can never be accomplished accor- 
ding to this verse unless the Ummah’ actions are based on objective assessments 
of what can be done and on the objective development and pursuit of goals 
and objectives (Salih). 
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Salah is not intention. Intention is a matter of /mdn, which in all cases 
will be rewarded on the Day of Judgement (Akhirah). 

The Prophet (SAAS) also made it clear that a Muslim who does his best 
with good intentions to achieve an objective (ijtihdd) will get two rewards 
if he followed the right course of action (Ajran) but one kind of reward if 
he failed to follow the right course of action (Akhtaa). The Muslim who follows 
the right course of action (Sunan) will gain the fruits of his actions both in 
this world and in the Hereafter. If the Muslim fails to follow the right course 
of action, however, in pursuing his goals he will get the fruits of his inten- 
tions only in the Hereafter. 

This makes it clear to everyone that Jmän and intentions alone will not enable 
man to establish and lead great civilizations and establish Khilafah. Also essen- 
tial are vision and commitment based on the right attitude toward life and 
the universe. This attitude is one of commitment to objectivity, involvement, 
and action (alamal al-salih). 

The Muslim mind and the Muslim methodology of thought, knowledge, 
and research should not confuse the Law of Causality with the truths of ghayb 
{issues beyond human logic and comprehension). Muslims who accept with 
full faith and confidence all aspects of ghayb and al-kulliyat al-ilahiyah ac- 
cording to Allah’s message, should subject their thought and action to the ob- 
jective laws of life and matter (sunan al-khalg). 

Social scientists are invited to study and analyze this verse and the laws 
revealed to man in it. They are invited to study its scope and effects. They 
are invited to study the history of human civilization in its light and help 
man to understand himself better and follow a better course of action in the 
future. 
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Meta-Religion: 
Towards A Critical World Theology 


Ismail Raji al Farugi* 


I. FIVE STAGES OF THE STUDY OF RELIGION 


Religion has been defined as the experience of a reality that is assumed 
to be ultimate as well as personal, thus making the experience an encounter! 
This modern definition is not without merit; for in religion, the object of ex- 
perience is indeed regarded as ultimate and in most cases as a commanding 
person. It is inadequate, however, because it does not specify the experience. 
In order to fulfill the meaning of religion, one has to add that the ultimate 
reality experienced must be apprehended and understood, expressed and pro- 
claimed, its commandments acquiesced in and responded to with individual 
and collective action. 

Religion therefore is the most important constituent of man’s humanity. 
First, it includes the vision of reality and the articulation of that vision, its 
expression in concepts for the understanding and percepts for the imagina- 
tion. This vision and its expression have constituted most of man’s intellec- 
tual output throughout history. Second, it includes acquiescence in the com- 
manding nature of Ultimate Reality and actualization of its commandments, 
and hence includes most of man’s subjective conditions and personalist values. 
Third, since the commandments have as their goal the actualization of the 
highest good, religion includes most or all of man’s action as it relates to 


*The late Dr. Isma'il R. al Faruqi, founding President of the International Institute of Islamic 
Thought and the Islamic Institute of Advanced Studies, was Professor of Islamic Studies at 
Temple University, Philadelphia. He was the first president of the Association of Muslim 
Social Scientists. He taught at McGill University, Syracuse University, the Central Institute 
of Islamic Research, and Al Azhar University; and served as consultant in Islamic studies for 
universities throughout the Muslim World. He was the author of over 25 works on Islam, Chris- 
tianity, Judaism and other world religions. 

1 Joachim Wach, The Comparative Study of Religion. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1963) p. 30 ff. 
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himself, to other men, and to nature. Evidently, the study of man’s religion 
is that of all humans, of their legacies of thought and action, of human history. 

The fact that the object of experience is ultimate implies understanding 
of it as transcendent in both the theoretical (that is, metaphysical and 
epistemological) and the practical (valuational, ethical) senses. On the 
metaphysical level, Ultimate Reality is perceived as the first cause, or princi- 
ple of sufficient reason, which explains all beings and all events. On the ax- 
iological level, it is perceived as the last end, or principle, which justifies 
all beings and all events. Its relevance therefore is total. All aspects of reality 
and history are understood as effects and instruments of the activity of a be- 
ing perceived in experience as Ultimate Reality. 

Under these terms, likewise, religion is the very essence and core of culture. 
For the content of religion is the lens through which all understanding and 
thinking take place, the realm of meditation and contemplation, of admira- 
tion and adoration. It is the sublime aesthetic expression. Finally, religion 
is the essence and core of civilization in that it is the ground of all decisions 
and actions, the ultimate explanation of civilization with all its inventions and 
artifacts, its social, political, and economic systems, its past and future pro- 
mise in history. For it constitutes the spirit of which the facets of civilization 
are the concrete manifestations. Though in an earlier age religious ideas and/or 
practices were at the center of human activities, the realization that religion 
lies at the center of culture and civilization is recent. It came about only when 
an explanation of history as an integral unity of all its facets and constituents 
was sought, a need which did not arise before the modern period. And yet 
it was in the modern period itself that religion and its role were subjected 
to the greatest misunderstanding, as we shall see below. 


A. STAGE 1. CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


Although the greatest care must have been given to the indoctrination 
of priests and to their training to perform the requisite functions, classical 
antiquity knows little or nothing of the study of one religion by the adherents 
of another. The followers of the other religion may have been enemies, vassals, 
or allies, but they were all certainly strangers. Their religious doctrines and 
practices were inseparable from their identity as aliens, or more properly “bar- 
barians,” and were not worthy of study. It was only in the sixth century B.C., 
when Greek thinkers had lost faith in their own religion and began to criticize 
its incoherence and false claims and to condemn the immorality of its gods, 
that some tolerance and curiosity for other religions developed. In the first 
decades of the sixth century, Thales denied that the Greek gods had any authori- 
ty; Anaximander declared the sun and the moon to be not the deities the Greeks 
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had thought them to be, but balls of fire; and Xenophanes, as the exemplar 
of skepticism, taught that all religious claims were unfounded.? Two centuries 
later, when the notables had nearly completely lost their faith in the Olym- 
pian deities and their religion, Herodotus (484-425 B.C.) could give accounts 
of the religions of other peoples (Egyptians, Mesopotamians, Persians) with 
some measure of detachment or objectivity. Even then, Herodotus painted 
pictures of these alien religions in the likeness of the Greek religion and its 
gods, indeed identifying Zeus, Apollo, and Hephaistos with Amon, Horus, 
and Ptah, respectively. In the period following Alexander, the fusion of religions 
and cultures and the general skepticism of the elite enabled Berosus, a Babylo- 
nian, Megasthenes, a Syrian, and Manetho, an Egyptian, to produce similar 
works on their and other peoples’ religions reflecting the same skepticism and 
syncretism. 

The initial antagonism to the religions of others of the earlier ages per- 
sisted. If it was not dictated by the attitude of faith, it was done so by a com- 
plex of superiority of one’s faith or unfaith to the faith studied or reported. 
Ciceros De natura deorum, Varro’s Antiquitates rerum divinarum, Strabo’s 
references to the Celtic Druids and Indian Brahmins in his Geography, Tacitus’s 
discussion of Teutonic religion in his Germania, and Euhemerus’s Hiera 
anagraphe all found something to transform into classical form and cite ap- 
provingly, and much to contrast therewith and cite condemningly. 


B. STAGE 2. JUDAEO-CHRISTIANITY 


The religion of the Hebrew patriarchs, and of their states of Israel and 
Judah down to the Assyrian invasion which blotted out the former, developed 
with awareness of other religions. The patriarchs regarded them as legitimate 
for their adherents. If the Old Testament reports are to be trusted, Solomon 
must at one time have thought a combination of Hebrew and Canaanite religion 
(and deities) possible. At later times, however, when the existence of Judah 
was threatened, the other religions and their gods were severely condemned 
and any Hebrew participation in them was prohibited. Since insecurity has 
been the hallmark of Jewish existence ever since, and because all the materials 
we have about Judaism date from the post-Exilic period and went through 
a sieve of Jewish hatred for and fear of all goyim (non-Jews), we may 
characterize the attitude of Judaism toward the other religions as one of hatred, 
fear, and a false complex of superiority or election. The other religions, their 
gods and rituals, were given the worst possible presentation, the most em- 


2 Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion. (Garden City, NY: Doubleday and Co, 1951) 
p. 73 ff. 
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phatic condemnation and derision. To Canaan, Egypt, Moab, Edom, Babylon, 
and Assyria, the redactors of the Old Testament text reserved the worst possible 
abuse. For the Jew, any consideration of these religions was “adulterous,” a 
piece of “a-whoring” after the other gods, to use the expression of Hoseah. 

Christianity inherited this Jewish attitude and saw in the religions of 
Greece, Rome, and the Near East what Judaism saw in its neighbors. For 
both Judaism and Christianity were formed in an atmosphere of struggle against 
overwhelming odds, a struggle lasting for centuries during which the religions 
gained and crystallized their doctrines and world-views. 

The only religion on which Christianity looked with any kind of favor 
was Judaism. But it interpreted it so radically as to transform it into something 
else in order to make of it a preparatio evangelica, an Old Testament in con- 
trast to which Christianity could establish itself as a “New Testament” and 
a “New Israel.” Consequently, the on-going, living Judaism that did not dissolve 
into Christianity and all other religions were evil, demonic, to be utterly re- 
jected and vanquished.* The gnostic theologians of Alexandria were less in- 
clined to total condemnation than the Semitic or Roman Christians. Some 
of them, particularly Clement and Origen, saw the gods of other religions 
as “fallen angels? “evil spirits? “wild beasts; and the god of Judaism as 
“Demiurge.”® If they saw any good in those religions, they conceived of it 
as the work or presence of the logos spermatikos of the Holy Trinity.® 

This attitude of hatred and condemnation of the other religions on the 
part of both Judaism and Christianity, including their relation to each other, 
has persisted for millennia. In Judaism, the same attitude continued to this 
century, when a handful of Jews who had lost faith in the Holy, and regarded 
Judaism merely as an ethnicity and a political program or platform, began 
to see in the person of Jesus a rabbi bent on self-purification, altruism, and 
charity (a far cry from the third person of a holy trinity). Also in this cen- 
tury, some Christians began to see Judaism as a religion justified in itself, 
but reduced to an ethic subsumable under the Christian dispensation. The 
other Christians, for whom Christianity had not lost its essence [namely, the 
mysteries of Trinity, Incarnation, and Redemption, the paradoxes of peccatism 
(sin and fall) and saviorism (salvation as fait accompli) and of the church 
as Christ’s “body” being the only avenue to salvation] continue to see in Judaism 
not a religion de jure but the mere preparation for religion which became 
obsolete with the advent of Christianity. 


3 I Corinthians 10:20. 

+ Clement of Alexandria, Exhortations 1, TI. 

5 Justin Martyre, Apology I, 16:1-4; Ireneus, Against Heresies, 1, 24:1-2. This apologete of 
Christianity identified Socrates as a Christian following his gnostic assertion that Jesus was 
logos (Mind or reason) and Socrates participated in Jesus as rational faculty. 

€ Clement of Alexandria, Stromathais I, 13. 
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When Islam came to the scene in the seventh century, Christian hatred 
and condemnation combined with fear of Islam’s expansion and conversion 
of Christians. Already, the loss of the Eastern and African shores to Islam 
and its march on Byzantium, Spain, and France produced a terror at once 
political-military and religious. Christians poured out their genius in 
vituperating and vilifying Islam, its God, its Prophet, and its scripture. They 
sent out their men to fight it in the Crusades (numerous campaigns ranging 
from 1095 to 1270) and in the colonialist expansions of the last two centuries. 
Their condemnation of Islam continues to this day, though for some of them 
the ground and motivation for such antagonism may have shifted from religion 
and faith to racism and economics.’ 


C. STAGE 3. MODERNITY SINCE THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


The Enlightenment removed religion as principle and base of identity 
and set up reason in its place. Ethics and utility, rather than creed and piety, 
became the criteria of human worth. If religious dicta or divine command- 
ments did not agree with the dictates of reason, all the worse for religion. 
This defiance was generated and enhanced by the discoveries of astronomy 
and other natural sciences which, stimulated by the achievements of Islam, 
took a sharp turn upward toward great breakthroughs of their own. The 
magisterium which the Church held for a thousand years finally began to crum- 
ble. It received a tremendous blow in the Reformation; and the successful 
challenges of the scientists, despite the burning at the stake of Hugo Brache 
and the terror of Galileo, pushed it further away from human affairs. 

While most of the great mouthpieces of the Enlightenment were Chris- 
tians, they derided religion and its men, permitting it a role only if it fell 
“within the boundaries of reason alone,” as the famous book of Kant indicated 
in its title. Whereas Descartes, a century earlier, used reason to prove the 
existence of God, the princes of the Enlightenment reduced its importance 
and regarded it, as Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd had done, as necessary for the 
poor in spirit, to prevent them from doing evil and orient them toward some 
virtue; they stood above such plebeian need. Behind this demotion of religion 
stood the epistemology of rationalism under whose criteria the claims or 
religion were found wanting. Only a psychological — rather, pastoral — role 
may therefore be played by religion. 

This tyranny of reason did not last long. Soon the forces of skepticism, 
having been victorious over the Church and all that it stood for, rampaged 


7 For a comprehensive survey of Christian thinking and attitude to Islam and its people, see 
the works of Norman Daniels and Jacques Waardenburg. 
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again, this time under the pressure of rising European particularism. Reason 
is by nature opposed to particularism; it loves the universal. When it became 
a movement during the Enlightenment, it resulted in the Napoleonic unifica- 
tion of Europe (or the attempt to unify it) and the emancipation of the Jews 
from their ghettoes and separate identities. Europe, however, was in no mood 
for universalism. The development of navigation, industry, and trade had whet- 
ted its appetite for world dominion. But this can only be justified by na- 
tionalism, a brand of particularism that can be justified by feeling alone. 
Romanticism was the result. It dethroned reason and set feeling in its place 
as the criterion of truth and value. The genius of Schleiermacher, the greatest 
theologian of the nineteenth century, was to ransom Christianity from the abyss 
in which the enlightenment had thrown it. He gave it a new foundation, namely, 
feeling, or experience; and he thus enabled it to be honored as the highest 
expression of the people’s common feeling. He subtitled his major work “Ad- 
dress to the Despisers of Religion” and invited them to adhere to Christianity 
because to be Christian is to share in the treasury of common feelings and 
experiences, in short, to be “folkish.” 

Skepticism did not stop at “shared feeling” or “common experience.” 
The shared commonality or uniformity of the group was elevated in status 
to an arbitrary entity, formed by an arbitrary organism, the state. Though 
centered on some natural characteristics such as language, territory, physical 
traits, and social customs, these are never necessary. They are the accidents 
of history. So, while group sharing remains the fact and mainstay of roman- 
ticism, and hence of nationalism as well, epistemologically it cannot rest but 
on the ineffable experience of the individual. This is epistemological in- 
dividualism; in plain English, relativism, Protagorean in foundation and cultural 
in manifestation. Of necessity, it implies denial of religious knowledge, denial 
of transcendent reality, denial of the Absolute, in short, denial of God as tradi- 
tional Christianity and Judaism have known him. 

Little wonder therefore that those Western thinkers who were not, pro- 
perly speaking, theologians, sought explanation of the phenomenon of religion 
in the stresses and distresses of individuals and groups. The genesis of Chris- 
tianity in the messianism of Isaiah, the worldly despair of the Jews in and 
after their Exile in Babylon, and its rise among the slaves of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the struggle to upturn the virtu of the Roman soldiers and replace 
their masterly values with those of the humble slaves — these were turned 
into the living contexts explaining the pressures to be Christian. Many a thinker, 
such as Feuerbach, Freud, William James, John Dewey, Fromm, and Jung 
saw religion as an effective prop and savior from a predicament which, if 
not called original sin, is assumed to be man’s existential plight. 
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D. STAGE 4. CONTEMPORARY APPROACHES TO THE STUDY 
OF RELIGION 


It was with this attitude towards Christianity — their own religion — 
as background that Western thought was thrust by developments in industry, 
maritime trade, and the resultant colonial expansion upon the religions of Asia 
and Africa. Darwinism had provided Western thinkers with a methodology 
which, assuming differences from Europe to be signs of primitiveness, led 
them to seek in the phenomena of other peoples the “original sources,” the 
“primordial forms” of a religious development whose apex was their 
Christianity. 

A number of approaches to the study of religion developed, and they 
continue to have their advocates today in every department of comparative 
studies: the anthropological, the sociological, the psychological, the 
philosophical, the theological, and the phenomenological. The anthropological 
method focused on the religions of the primitives as reported by direct obser- 
vation of present practices, and/or the confessions and descriptions of the living 
adherents. It sought to understand them as functions of human conditions af- 
fected by the natural environment and the life of the ethnic entity in question. 
Anthropology is bound by evolutionist axioms as well as by an epistemology 
that recognizes only the behavioral data as valid, whether verbal or actional. 
Its emphasis on the ethnic entity is so exaggerated that it regards any analysis 
not based on it as abstractionist. Ethnicity, it holds, makes the man. The 
sociological approach places the emphasis on the social group and understands 
religion as a factor, constructive or destructive, uniting or separating, integrating 
or disrupting, classifying or distinguishing humans in their group member- 
ship. Like anthropology, it recognizes as data only the behavioral and the em- 
pirical. The psychological method places its emphasis on the internal state 
of the subject and the determinants that affect it in its purely subjective mo- 
ment. It understands religion as states of consciousness as such, depressive 
in case of insecurity or need, projective in case of desire and hope, ecstatic 
in case of fulfillment, and so forth. Its empiricism and behaviorism guard 
it when, in social psychology, the discipline seeks to describe group con- 
sciousness as an entity sui generis, causing it to fall back upon the hard data 
of the given individual. 

The historical method depends upon all these to provide it with its 
data, in which it seeks to uncover patterns of change which it can then establish 
as applicable in other or similar situations. Its axiom is evolutionist, holding 
that every reality comes to be what it is because it was what it was. History 
being a self-determining process, its explanation is the uncovering of its earlier 
stages with as many of its determining factors as possible. 
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Finally, the theologians of Christianity, advocates of the theological 
method, avowedly declared Christianity to be the only true religion, the only 
criterion and norm of religious truth, and hence the judge of all other religions. 
The missionaries and Orientalists went out to study the other religions as if 
they were enemy territory, to reconnoiter enemy defenses, to probe for weakness 
in anticipation of the onslaught. The philosophers, for their part, were not 
as blunt as the theologians to declare off hand that their brand or “ism” is 
the only right one. Standing either behind the wall of skepticism as to the 
very knowability of truth, or behind that of an absolutism no less Western 
and dated than the stance of the theologians, they criticized the claims of 
religions concerning the world, divine providence, freedom, resurrection, judg- 
ment, and paradise and hell. 

In an attempt to avoid all these shortcomings at once, a number of 
students of comparative religion sought a different method and approach to 
their materials. Taking their clue from Edmund Husserl in his attempt to avoid 
the pitfalls of idealism and realism, they thought that it is possible to reach 
an eidetic vision of a religion (that is, an understanding of its essence, its 
structuring or ordering principles) by suspending one’s own categories and 
prejudgments, beholding the phenomena of religion as they are and, as it were, 
allowing them to speak for themselves. This will to objectivity was genuine; 
for it was born out of disgust with all previous studies of religion, especially 
the philosophical and the theological. Its candidness pushed its advocates to 
call the approach Religionswissenschaft, or science of religion, and to pour 
their energies on the sheer collection, classification, and establishment of the 
data. They prescribed epoche to the student of religion, that is, the suspen- 
sion of all principles and norms not derived from the data, and the constant 
reexamination of one’s understanding of the essence of a religion in light of 
the data of that religion. Without doubt, the phenomemology of religion is 
the highest point the academic study of religion has reached in the West. 


E. STAGE 5. THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGION 


The phenomenological study of religion, however, is not without limita- 
tions. It consists of two branches: reportage, or the collection of data; and 
construction of meaning, wholes, or the systematization of data. 


1. Reportage, or the Collection of Data 


The history of religions has known two influences that sought to 
reduce its jurisdiction by limiting the data that constitute its subject matter: 
one was the attempt to redefine the religious datum in a restricted and narrow 
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manner; and the other was an isolationist policy observed vis-a-vis Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. 

The attempt to limit the jurisdiction of phenomena of religions by 
giving the religious datum a narrow definition led to theories that have tried 
to isolate the religious element and to identify it in terms of “the religious,” 
“the holy,” “the sacred.” The problem these theories faced was primarily the 
reductionist’s analysis of the religious phenomenon into something else that 
would lend itself more readily to his kind of investigation. This well-intended 
movement had the effect of limiting the scope of the investigation. If the 
religious is a unique, irreducible, and identifiable element in human life, the 
religious discipline should aim at it first and last. The other elements of which 
human life is supposedly composed may be the objects of other disciplines 
and they may be studied by the history of religions only as relata affecting 
or affected by the uniquely religious element. 

Among Western phenomemologists, where the act of faith has been 
held to consist in the confrontation of the person with God in his most per- 
sonal moment when everything or almost everything that is non-self has been 
detached from consciousness, the discovery of “the religious” as a unique ele- 
ment fell on fertile ground and was taken as a matter of course. Today, for- 
tunately, the relevance of God to every aspect and element of space-time is 
being rediscovered by Western Christendom, and the repudiation of an isolated, 
unique, religious holy or sacred is being prepared for. In its place, the 
religiousness of everything is being discovered, a religiousness that does not 
consist in the thing’s being a mere relatum. Islam has for centuries been teaching 
the religiousness of all space-time, of all life. 

Not the personal act of faith, nor the social act, nor the whole of 
space-time and life as relata, but the whole of life and space-time as such 
should constitute the data of phenomenologists of religions. Every human act 
is an integral part of the religious complexus. Religion itself, however, is not 
an act (the act of faith, or encounter with God, or of participation), but a 
dimension of every act. It is not a thing but a perspective with which every 
thing is invested. It is the highest and most important dimension; for it alone 
takes cognizance of the act as personal, as standing within the religio-cultural 
context in which it has taken place, as well as within the total context of space- 
time. For religion, the act includes all the inner determinations of the person 
as well as all its effects in space-time. And it is this relation of the whole 
act to the whole space-time that constitutes the religious dimension. Everything 
then is subject matter for the study of religion. The cultic and dogmatic have 
too long monopolized without challenge the definition of the religious; and 
the addition of the scriptural, of the theory of origin and destiny of man and 
cosmos, of the moral and of the aesthetic, and finally, of “the sacred” or “the 
holy” is certainly not enough. Every human act is religious in that it involves 
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the inner person, the member of society, and the whole cosmos all at once, 
and all being, whether so-called sacred or so-called profane, is the “religious.” 
It was an impoverishment of the realm of the religious to limit it, as it were, 
to a unique act of man, to a unique aspect of his life, or to the sacred as op- 
posed to the profane. The first two views are not compatible with our modern 
field theory of meaning, of value or of causation, where the particular is not 
a unique element but a point in space-time at which converge and from which 
diverge an infinite number of elements in all directions. The third denies 
half and more of the realities of the religious experience of mankind. 

This restoration to the religious of its universal scope and relevance 
widens the horizon of the phenomenology of religion. Henceforth, it should 
include every branch of human knowledge and pursuit. For its purposes, 
mankind may still be divided into Christians, Buddhists, Hindus, Muslims, 
and other, but the whole history, culture, and civilization of the Christians, 
the Buddhists, the Hindus, the Muslims, and so on, should be its object. 

The phenomenology of religion had its jurisdiction further curtail- 
ed in another direction. While, theoretically, it was supposed to be a history 
of all religions, it turned out to be in reality a history of “Asiatic” and “primitive” 
religions, on the one hand, and of the the extinct religions of antiquity, on 
the other. By far the overwhelming majority of the literature of the library 
of comparative religion has been devoted to them. Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam always managed somehow to escape. This is not to plead that one group 
of materials is better, richer, or more important than another. Primitive and 
ancient religions may very well hold for us many great lessons. But they are 
far more impenetrable than the other group because of obstacles of language, 
of remoteness of time, of wide difference between their categories and ours. 
The truth that cannot be gainsaid here is that the comparativist has so far 
found the remoteness of primitive and ancient religions far more reassuring 
than the explosive character of the living world religions. Hence, he has been 
far bolder to collect the data of the former, to systematize, generalize about, 
and judge them than the latter. He seems to have shied away, whether in awe 
or in panic, from handling the data of the living religions. 


2. Construction of Meaning — Wholes or the Systematization of Data 


This great mass of data, once identified and collected, must be 
systematized, or ordered, in three different operations: 

a. First, it should be classified in a way that fulfills the organiza- 
tional needs of a modern inquiry. Under each heading the relevant data should 


8 Ushenko, Andrew Paul, The Field Theory of Meaning. (Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1958) p. Ill ff. 
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be so analyzed and related to one another as to reveal the nexus of ideas of 
which they are the embodiment. The organization of the material must enable 
the modern researcher to put under the lucid light of consciousness, quickly 
and certainly, the whole field of ideas and all the particular items therein that 
in any religion or aspect of a religion, constitute a single network or system 
of meanings. It should be topical as well as historical, and should endeavor 
to put at the disposal of the understanding a comprehensive picture of all the 
facts pertinent to all topics, periods, or groups within the religious culture 
under examination. In turn, these groups of data should be analyzed and related 
among themselves so as to disclose the essence of the religious culture as 
a whole. 


b. Second, the relations of each datum with the whole complexus 
of history to which it belongs should be shown and established for thought. 
Its origin must be discovered, and its growth and development, its crystalliza- 
tion, and, where necessary, its decay, misunderstanding, and final repudia- 
tion must be accurately traced. Developments of ideas, of institutions, of evalua- 
tions and discoveries, of human attitudes and deeds, have to be projected against 
the background of historical facts. For they did not develop in the abstract 
but in a given milieu, and a need for precisely that development must have 
been felt. The datum in question must have been meant either to serve or 
to combat that development. Equally, every one of these developments must 
have had a whole range of effects which must be brought within the field 
of vision to be systematized if the understanding of the given data, the given 
movement, or the given system of ideas is to be complete.° 


c. Third, the religious data thus classified and systematized ought 
to be distilled for their meanings, and these meanings should be elucidated 
and systematized in turn. That is to say, they should be related as meanings, 
and not as facts as in the first two steps of systematization, to the historical 
complexus so that the civilization as such becomes both a structured whole 
of meanings and a whole with a meaning. Every religious datum, whether 
it is an expression of an idea, an attitude or feeling-state, refers to something 
that is the content expressed, the meaning intuited or felt, the purpose realiz- 


° This has been well pointed out by Joseph M. Kitagawa in the opening essay on “The History 
of Religions in America” in The History of Religions: Essays in Methodology, edited by himself 
and M. Eliade (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959) p. 26 where he says: “ . .One 
must study the historical development of a religion, in itself and in interaction with the culture 
and society. One must try to understand the emotional makeup of the religious community 
and its reaction or relation to the outside world. . .There must be added a religio-sociological 
analysis, in our sense of the term, the aim of which is to analyze the social background, to 
describe the structure and to ascertain the sociologically relevant implications of the religious 
movement.” 
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ed or violated, or the object of inaction if no action whatever has taken place 
other than inaction. This something is a value. It is the meaning to which 
the religious datum is the human response, noetic, attitudinal, or actional. 
As the human response could not become intelligible without its relation to 
the complexi of history, it cannot be meaningful without its relation to value. 
The former is a planar relation; the latter is a relation in depth. Unless the 
plane of historical relations is seen against the background of and is related 
to values in a depth relation, the religious datum may never be grasped for 
what it really is!° 

In the discernment, analysis, and establishment of this depth rela- 
tion — the relation of “categorial existence” to “axiological being” or value 
— the history of religions meets serious perils and grave pitfalls. And it is 
true that a great number of comparative accounts of religions have failed in 
this requirement of constructing meaning — wholes out of the given religious 
data. But this failure is the failure of the investigator’s own effort. It is not 
an argument against the history of religions or its methodology, but against 
the investigator and his research. The pitfalls of exegesis, are reading into 
a religious datum something that is not there, or perceiving therein no value, 
or a value other than that which the adherent himself perceives. This con- 
stitutes, in most cases, the rejection of the religious wisdom of the adherents 
themselves. If a reconstruction meets the requisities of scholarship while at 
the same time the adherents of the religion in question find it meaningful 
and accept it as saying something to them about their own faith, surely it 
has passed all that can be reasonably required of the comparativist. This was 
essentially the insight of W. C. Smith. 

Certainly, the application of the principle presents a number of 
serious practical difficulties: The consent of which adherents of the faith may 
be taken as proof, and how may such consent be expressed? Moreover, it 


10 To take an example from this author's study of Christianity, (Christian Ethics: A Historical 
and Systematic Analysis of lts Dominant Idea. (Montreal, McGill University Press, 1967): 
“The Fall” or “Original Sin” is a datum of the Christian religion. We must first understand 
what it means discursively, by reading the definition and analyses of Hebraic and Jewish thinkers 
for the Old Testament precursors, and of Christian thinkers from the New Testament to Paul. 
Tillich. Having grasped the doctrinal development of the idea, we then relate it to the historical 
development of Christendom, showing how, in every stage, the Fall developed in answer to 
certain sociological and doctrinal developments. Thus systematized into a developing stream 
or complexi of ideas, each member of which is a network of a number of closely-relataed 
facts, this complex religious datum is then related in depth to the values which, at each stage 
of the development, the datum was meant to and actually did, serve. This last relation is usually 
more evident in the general literature of the civilization than in the strictly doctrinal statements. 
n “No statement about a religion is valid unless it can be acknowledged by that religion's believers” 
(Smith, W. C., “Comparative Religion: Whither — And Why?”, The History of Religions: Essays 
in Methodology, cit. supra, p. 42). 
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must be at least theoretically possible that the adherents of a religion may 
have gone so far in interpreting their religion that they have missed its primeval 
essence, that they do not find it any longer meaningful. This is of course 
tantamount to their acquiring a new religion, despite the fact that the new 
may still be called by the name of the old; and Smith’s criterion cannot therefore 
be taken as a test of validity in the strict sense. Nonetheless, if we take it 
as a pedagogic principle, and ask the historian of religions to check his work, 
as it progresses, against the perspective of the adherents of the religion under 
investigation, we would have a check-and-balance technique to safeguard the 
‘work against aberration. 

The principle governing the work of systematization is therefore 
that the categories under which the systematizing work should proceed must 
be innate to the pertinent religious culture investigated, not imposed thereon 
from the outside. The divisions constituting the various religious cultures 
must not be interchanged; the data of each must be classified, analyzed, and 
systematized not under categories alien to that religious culture, but under 
categories derived from it. Those Christian investigators of non-Christian 
religions who regard ritual law as self-sacrifice, as atonement or salvation; 
and who speak of purity as morality, of destiny in contrast to history, of 
redemption as the end and purpose of religion, betray an obvious governance 
by Christian principles which vitiates against them. The suspicion that the 
investigation in question was carried out in order to show the deficiency of 
the non-Christian religion in the same areas where Christianity is claimed 
to be superior can never be removed. 

The history of religions shows its purely scientific character par- 
ticularly here. Within any one religion, the task of organizing the data into 
a systematic whole, of relating doctrinal, cultic, institutional, moral, and ar- 
tistic facts to the history of the civilization concerned as a whole, is a purely 
scientific affair, despite the fact that the materials with which the historian 
of religions works are unlike those of the natural or social scientist. The scien- 
tific character of an inquiry is not a function of the materials but of what 
is done with them. The materials may be chemical facts or religious mean- 
ings. An inquiry into either is scientific if it starts from what is historically 
given and seeks to uncover the relations that govern the existence and ac- 
tuality of these facts. It is immaterial that in one case the facts are laboratory 
materials in test tubes and in the other, ideas and facts recorded in books 
in a library or lived by a living community of men.'? Certainly the “whats” 


12 It was this consideration that misled Professor Kitagawa to assign to the history of religions 
a position intermediate between descriptive and normative. (Op. cit., p. 19). He clearly saw 
the descriptive nature of the discipline when it studies the history of a religion, or when it 
appropriates the analyses of psychology, anthropology, sociology, philology, etc., applied to 
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in the two cases are different; but the presuppositions of methodology are 
the same. Just as the economist, the sociologist, the psychologist, the an- 
thropologist apply the term “social science” to their scientific treatment of 
data, we shall invent the term “humanitic science” to describe the 
phenomenologists’ scientific treatment of materials other than those of the 
natural and social sciences. It is granted that religious as well as moral and 
aesthetic meanings are always instantiated in some overt social or personal 
behavior and that, except through abstraction, they are really inseparable from 
their instances. 


Il. SHORTCOMINGS OF THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A. THE NECESSITY OF JUDGMENT 


However scientific and reliable the above-mentioned operations may 
be, a phenomenology of religion that has accumulated as many scientific and 
reliable articulations and systematizations as there are religions is a mere 
boodle bag in which religio-cultural wholes have just been put one beside 
the other in cold juxtaposition. The first two steps of phenomenology of 
religion, (namely, reportage and the construction of meaning — wholes) 
therefore justify the specialized disciplines of Islamic, Christian, Hindu, Bud- 
dhist studies, and so forth, but not the comparative study of religions as an 
autonomous discipline. For this, a third step or branch of study is necessary, 
namely, judgment or evaluation. Out of the meaning-wholes constructed by 
the first two branches, one meaning-whole should be arrived at, which would 
belong to man as such. Like the second, this third operation is also a 
systematization, not so much of particular data as of meaning-wholes. Its 
task is that of relating the given meaning-wholes to the universal, the human, 
and the divine as such. For this, meta-religion is necessary or principles 
belonging to such order of generality as would serve as bases of comparison 
and evaluation of the meaning-wholes. 


scriptures, doctrines, cults and social groupings. But when he came to differentiate the history 
of religions from the normative disciplines, he wrote: “While Religionswissenschaft has to 
be faithful to descriptive principles, its inquiry must nevertheless be directed to the meaning 
(sic) of religious phenomana” (/bid., p. 21). This concern with meanings is, in his view, suffi- 
cient to remove the history of religions from the ranks of descriptive science. Evidently, he 
precludes the possibiity of a descriptive treatment of normative content such as value-realist 
philosophy has been suggesting for a generation. (cf. the tradition of Max Scheler, Nikolai 
Hartmann, etc.). 
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Such relating does involve a judgment of the individual meaning-wholes, 
an evaluation of their large claims. That this is itself a very large claim is not 
denied. Indeed, it sounds quite presumputous to want to judge the religio-cultures 
of mankind. But the point is that the significance of the whole discipline of 
phenomenology of religion will stand or fall with the establishment or repudia- 
tion of this third branch. 


1. First, we have seen that the first two branches can succeed in put- 
ting in front of us a series of internally coherent wholes of meanings, the consti- 
tuents of which are related to one another as well as to their respective categorial 
existents manifest in the history, life and culture of that religion as well as to 
their respective axiological grounds. If the first two operations have been suc- 
cessful, every meaning-whole will contain within it the claim not only that it 
is true, but that it is the truth. The claim is essential to religion. For the religious 
assertion is not merely one among a multitude of propositions, but necessarily 
unique and exclusive. It is of its nature to be imperative in addition to being 
propositive, and no command can issue therefrom if it did not mean to assert 
that its content is better or truer than the alternative content of another assertion 
if not the only true and good content uberhaupt. 

Imperativeness is always a preference of something to something else; 
and this always implies that what is commanded in any instance is the best thing 
commandable in that instance. Where alternative commandments are of iden- 
tical value, none may be said to be, by itself, commandable. Religious ex- 
clusiveness, when it is asserted not on the level of accidentals but on that of 
the essentials of a religion, can be dispensed with only at the cost of axiological 
relativism. But this sacralization of relativism may not contend with our asser- 
tion of exclusiveness without contradicting itself. What we then have is not a 
series of meaning-wholes, simpliciter, but a juxtaposition of several meaning- 
wholes each of which claims to be the only autonomous expression of the truth. 
These wholes do not vary only in detail, nor merely in the important issues. 
They diametrically contradict one another in most of the principles which con- 
stitute the framework and structure of their house of ideas. How then can the 
phenomenologist of religion, who is above all an academician, stop after the 
presentation of these wholes? As academician, the historian of religions is above 
all concerned with the truth. But to present the meaning-wholes of the religions 
and acquiesce to their pluralism is nothing short of cynicism. There is no alter- 
native to this cynicism except in judging and evaluating the claimant meaning- 
wholes. The phenomenologists of religion must therefore do much more than 
steps 1 and 2. 

2. Second, “knowledge” in the study of religions does not consist merely 
of the apprehension of data. In science, a datum is gnoseologically valuable in 
itself, inasmuch as the natural fact held in conciousness is itself the end of the 
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scientific investigation. In comparative religion a datum has little significance 
unless it is related to the feeling, propensity, aspiration or value-apprehension 
of which it is the expression, the affirmation or negation, the satisfaction or 
denial, the approbation or condemnation, the exaltation or denigration, and so 
forth. But feelings, propensities, aspirations are human, not only Christian or 
Muslim, and value-apprehension is apprehension of a real value in experience. 
It is not therefore enough to know that for a certain religion, such and such 
are held to be facts. Movement from the Christianness or Muslimness of a fac- 
tum to its human-ness or universal reality is indispensable. Likewise, no meaning- 
whole is complete unless its insights, claims, desiderata, and damnata are related 
to their human and therefore real roots, and thence to the real values and disvalues 
they seek to make real or to eliminate. Knowledge itself demands this relating 
to man as such, to existential and axiological reality. But to relate the data and 
meaning-wholes in this manner is certainly to judge them. 

Mutually-contradictory as they are, to relate the data of religions or 
their meaning-wholes to the same reality, whether human or valuational, is really 
to present an incomplete picture with which the human understanding can do 
nothing. Indeed, such relating of them cannot be maintained in consciousness 
without coercion. But data that cannot be treated except coercively, that is can- 
not be related to the universal and the real without dislodging or being dislodg- 
ed by other data, cannot be simply true. Either the dislodging or the dislodged 
data are wrong, or their place in the meaning-whole has been wrongly assign- 
ed. The consequence therefore is that either the construction of the meaning- 
whole has been faulty or the meaning-whole as a whole has laid a false claim 
to the truth. 


B. THE DESIRABILITY OF JUDGMENT 


Since the data which the phenomenologists of religion collect are univer- 
sally related to meanings or values, they are, in contradistinction to the dead 
facts of natural science, life-facts. In order to perceive them as life-facts, an epoche 
is necessary in which, as the phenomenologists have argued, the investigator 
would put his own presuppositions, religion, and perspective in brackets while 
he beholds the given religious datum. This is necessary but insufficient. That 
the life-fact is endowed with energizing and stirring power implies for epistemology 
that to apprehend it is to apprehend its moving power in experience. Hence, 
life-fact cognition is life-fact determination, and to perceive a religious meaning 
is to suffer determination by that meaning. The phenomenologists of religion 
must therefore be capable of moving freely from one context to another while 
enabling his ethos to be determined by the data beheld alone. Only thus can 
he construct the historically given data into self-coherent meaning-wholes, which 
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is his objective as a comparativist. But what does this peregrination mean for 
him as a human being, as a searcher for wisdom? And consequently, what does 
it mean for him to present to his fellow men these mutually repulsive, severally 
appealing and determining meaning-wholes? 

It may be argued that the comparativist should do no more than pre- 
sent these meaning-wholes from the highest level of detachment possible. Ivory- 
tower detachment is not only impressive but necessary when the subject matter 
investigated and presented to man belongs to the realm of nature which we call- 
ed “dead facts” To apply it in the realm of life-facts, where cognition is to be 
determined in discursive thought as well as in feeling and action, is to expose 
men to their energizing power and moving appeal. Now, if the comparativist 
of religions takes no more than steps 1 and 2, he is exposing man to galaxies 
of meaning-wholes that pull him apart in different directions. There can be no 
doubt that every human being must reach his own personal decision regarding 
what is finally meaningful, and that the phenomenologist of religion is an academi- 
cian who must remain absolutely aloof from all attempts to influence man’s 
decision-making. But has he, by presenting to man merely the meaning-wholes 
in cold juxtaposition, that is, without relating them to the necessarily universal, 
the necessarily real, the human, presented him with the whole truth? 

In this age, when the world communtiy has become conscious of a 
universal human identity and is repeatedly calling for a discipline that will think 
out its spiritual problems as a human world community, has the ivory-tower 
phenomenologist of religions, whose training has equipped him best for the job, 
the right to shy away? Does his shying away cast no doubt on his whole enter- 
prise? By wanting to preserve the religions of man frozen as they are, this ivory- 
tower scholarship detaches itself from the world of man and life that is constant- 
ly being made and remade and degenerates into superficiality. 

These three considerations discussed from the perspective of necessi- 
ty and desirability of judgment — the first two being theoretical, affecting 
knowledge of religions, and the third practical, questioning the wisdom of avoiding 
judgment — lead us to think that judgment is both necessary and desirable. There 
is hence no escape for the phenomenologist of religion from developing a system 
of principles of meta-religion under which the judgment and evaluation of 
meaning-wholes may take place. Although there have been many Christian 
theologies of the comparative study of religions, there is, as yet, unfortunately 
no critical meta-religion. This shortcoming points further to the unpreparedness 
of modern Christendom to meet the world community that is rapidly coming 
into being. 

It is not within the purview of this essay to elaborate on a system of 
meta-religion. But it would indeed be incomplete if, having striven to establish 
its necessity and desirability, we omit discussing its possibility. 
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C. THE POSSIBILITY OF JUDGMENT 


Perhaps the most common genre of meta-religion is that which looks 
upon the differences among religions as belonging to the surface, and upon their 
common agreements as belonging to the essence. This view does not always 
have to assume the superficial form it usually takes in interreligious conventions 
where the “lowest common denominator” agreements are emphasized at the cost 
of all the differences. It can be sophisticated, as when it claims that underlying 
all differences there is a real substratum common to all which is easily discoverable 
upon closer analysis. But it is nonetheless false because it seeks that substratum 
on the level of the figurizations and conceptualizations of the different religions 
where no such unity can be found except through selection of the materials in- 
vestigated or a coercive interpretation of them. The profound differences that 
separate the religions on the level of teachings here all disappear in order to 
clear the road for generalization. When hindrances are found to be obstinate, 
they are subjected to an interpretation capable of bearing the required meaning. 
Such is the case of the analysis of Friedrich Heiler, who goes to great lengths to 
prove that all religions teach the same God and the same ethic, and whose 
conclusions are not even true to the theory of empirical generalization, not to 
speak of meta-religion whose principles must be apodeictically certain. For 
him, Yahweh, Ahura Mazdah, Allah, Buddha, Kali, and — presumably, though 
this enumeration carefully omits him! — Jesus, all are “imagery” in which the 
one and same “reality is constantly personified.”"* Moreover, “this reality of the 
Divine” is identified as “ultimate love which reveals itself to men and in 
men”'*; and “the way of man to God is universally the way of sacrifice’ 
Obviously this is to see the non-Christian religions with hopelessly Christian 
eyes, to bend the historically given so as to accord with a predetermined Chris- 
tian order. 

Despite the fact that this sort of “scholarship” may serve to instill among 
the rank and file a little sympathy for “the others” who, hitherto, have been regarded 
as “infidels, it remains at bottom a gratuitous condescension. As a methodolology 
of the comparative study of religions, it is utterly worthless” 

A far more profound and philosophical theory of history of religions 


13 Friedrich Heiler, “The History of Religions as a Preparation for the Cooperation of Religions” 
in The History of Religions: Essays in Methodology, cit, supra, p. 142. 

‘4 Ibid., p. 143. 

1$ Ibid., p. 143-44. 

16 Other examples betraying the same shortcomings are Albert Schweitzer’s Christianity and 
the Religions of the World (Allen and Unwin, London, 1923); Hendrik Kraemer, Why Chris- 
tianity of all Religions? (Westminister Press, Philadelphia, 1962); Stephen Neill, Christian 
Faith and Other Faiths: The Christian Dialogue with Other Religions (Oxford University Press, 
1961); A. C. Bouquet, The Christian Faith and Non-Christian Religions (James Nisbet and 
Co., London, 1958); Jacques-Albert Cuttat, La Rencontre des Religions (Aubier, Editions Mon- 
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has been briefly laid out in an article by B. E. Meland” It too regards the religions 
as fundamentally one, not on the level of doctrine or figurization, but on that 
of a deeper lying substratum — which is true — and seeks to reach, reconcile, 
or judge the pronouncements of the different religions on the figurization level 
by reference to that deeper reality which is common to all. It is in the latter 
aspect that the theory runs aground. Whereas the unphilosophical theories fail 
because they do not seek humanity on the deeper level where it really is but 
on the figurizational level where it certainly is not, Meland’s philosophical theory 
runs short because he identifies that reality in such a way as to make any 
knowledge — and hence any methodological use — of it impossible. Let us see 
how this is so. 

Meland analyzes the nature of man as consisting of three elements: first, 
“the primordial ground of the individual person as actualized event, that is, the 
primordial substratum of reality in which he has his being, his createdness. This 
deep-lying substrate is ontological and hence it transcends all particularisms; 
but “in its actuality ... (it) is concrete” It is “man’s life in God.” It is “univer- 
sal”; hence, “all concretion is ultimately due” to it. All perspectives, judgments, 
and formulations of or within a religion “partake of this concreteness” and are, 
hence, “relative to it” in the “decisive” sense “that in this time and place reality 
has spoken.” It “defines the base of our humanity” and gives man the capacity 
to understand the humanity of another!® Second is “the individuated selfhood 
of each person, and third, “the cultural history in which the drama of corporate 
existence is enacted”? 

In contrast to the first element, which is universal, the second and third 
are specific and particular, and belong to the level of history and culture. It is 
true that neither the universal nor the particular is found one without the other; 
but whereas the particular is readily and directly available for knowledge, the 
universal is never reached except through the particular. Thus the particular, 
which is a concretization of the universal, is relative thereto in the ontic sense; 
for it owes to the universal its very being. This may be granted. As to the availabili- 
ty of the universal for knowledge, Meland rules out all hope for the historian 
of religions ever to attain it outside his own culture and concretization on the 
grounds that “the structure of faith [i.e., the particular] is so deeply organic to 
the individuation of the person in any culture... [or so] much of this is below 
the level of conscious awareness... [that man’s] processes of thought cannot 


taigne, Paris, 1957); R. C. Zaehner, The Convergent Spirit: Towards a Dialectics of Religion 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1963); etc. 

1 “Theology and the Historian of Religion”, The Journal of Religion, Vol. XLI, No. 4, Oc- 
tober, 1961, pp. 262-276. 

‘8 Ibid., p. 265. 

19 [bid., p. 265-66. 
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escape or transcend its conditioning, however disciplined they may be.”?° 

This reduction of all human knowledge to relativity, to the particular 
cultural structure of the subject (which Meland calls the “fiduciary framework? 
borrowing the expression of Michael Polanyi), stems from a mistaking of relativity. 
The afore-mentioned ontic relation between primordial reality and its concrete 
actualization in space-time, which is the one-directional dependence of the par- 
ticular on the universal, is here interpreted as epistemological and is turned around 
so as to become the absolute dependence of the universal on the particular. For 
this twist, however, no reason is given; and its net purport is the resolution to 
recognize only the particular as given, thus closing the gate of any reliable 
knowledge of the universal. But knowledge of the universal, of primordial reali- 
ty, must be possible if the particular culture or religion, the “fiduciary framework? 
is not to be final. 

Passage from the particular to the universal, that is to say, the search 
for universal, that is to say, the search for a meta-religion with which the par- 
ticular may be properly understood as well as evaluated, is possible because, 
to parody the words of Kant, although all history of religions begins with the 
historically given data of the religions, the concrete religious experience of men 
in history, the given of the particular religions, it is not necessary that it all arises 
therefrom. Meland too is keen to save this possibility, though he is opposed to 
any facile dogmatique of the universal. With this in mind, he suggests the method 
of negotiation of meaning in personal interreligious encounter, asserting that the 
impenetrable opaqueness of meaning which the alien religion presents to the 
investigator could be dissipated by the encounter between him and the adherent 
of the religion, provided that both are aware of their fiduciary frameworks, as 
well as of the fact that they are, as living concretizations of primordial reality, 
anchored in that one and the same reality. In such an encounter, Meland holds, 
it would not be their particularistic dogmatique that carries the religious mean- 
ing sought, but the persons saying such words as they do.?! 

One may ask, however, what the adherent means besides what is af- 
firmed and denied, which belongs to the level of the fiduciary framework. For 
an encounter to serve the purpose Meland has assigned to it, it should have a 
meaning and a relevance to the study of religions, that is to say, to the interest 
transcending the particular religions of the adherents, under which the latter could 
be illuminated, understood, evaluated, and judged. But what is that meaning 
and relevance which must be other than what the psychologist, the economist, 





20 Ibid., p. 272; 261; 275. Here Professor Meland finds himself in agreement with Michael 
Polanyi, Personal Knowledge (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958, p. 266), who iden- 
tifies the particular for knowledge as “fiduciary framework” outside of which “no intelligence, 
however critical or original, can operate” (Meland, B. E., Op. cit., p. 271). 


2! Ibid., pp. 274-75. 
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the historian, and other social scientists are interested in? Meland gives us no 
indication of it. How then can the desired “negotiation of meaning” be possible? 
How may that of which the fiduciary framework is the figurization be critically 
established for knowledge? Indeed, Meland has already laid down that the primor- 
dial reality is utterly unknowable. In this case, what reliance should be placed 
on any person's claim that in affirming and denying what he does, he is express- 
ing “primordial reality”? How can one differentiate between a person com- 
municating a particularized “primordial reality” and one communicating a par- 
ticularized hallucination? Does any fiduciary framework express, take account 
of, and constitute a concretization of “primordial reality” as well as any other? 
Are men absolutely free to develop any fiduciary framework they wish? Has 
all human wisdom not attained anything final at all concerning that primordial 
reality besides its Dasein? 

If these questions yield only negative results, then negotiated meaning 
is impossible and encounter is futile. If, on the other hand, the yield is positive, 
then certainly meta-religion is possible, and the comparativist should apply himself 
to the task of elaborating it. In doing so, he may not take the stand of skep- 
ticism. For to assert God and not to allow Him to be differentiated from a 
hallucination is idle, as it is for a Muslim to assert the unity of God and not 
that of truth, or for any rational being to assert reality and then to declare it 
utterly unknowable. To assert with Polyanyi and Meland that all we can ever 
have is a Muslimized or Christianized, Germanized or Russified version of the 
truth is skepticism — the denial of truth itself, including that of the skeptic’s 
thesis, à la Epimenides. 

The rock-bottom axiom of this relativism in religious knowledge is the 
principle that “the roots of man are in the region; or, more precisely, in that 
matrix of concrete experience, however much he may succeed in venturing beyond 
these psychic barriers through various efforts at shared experience.”?? First, this 
is not self-evident. The opposite, namely, that the root of man is in the human 
universal rationality in which he partakes by nature, is quite conceivable. Nor 
can it be made to accord, second, with the wisdom of those religions that ex- 
pressed men’s universal brotherhood in their common descendance from Adam, 
and attributed their cultural peculiarties to environment”?5 Third, it stems from 
an unfortunate fixation in the Western mind that whatever is, is first of all either 
French or German or English or Christian or Jewish, and is human, but is univer- 
sal or real only in second place. This fixation is so chronic that the Western 
mind not only cannot see reality except as geographically, nationally, culturally, 
or sectarianly determined, but also assumes that God created it so. “Each [con- 
crete occasion of reality] in its own circumstances, bodies forth its distinctive 


22 Ibid., p. 264. 
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disclosure as an event of actuality, prehending the creative act of God with its 
own degree of relevance.”** That is the end of the road. It is relativism claiming 
for itself divine sanction. 


D. THE BENEFITS OF JUDGMENT 


Certainly, what unites men of different fiduciary frameworks is, as 
Meland says, their standing as actualizations of primordial reality, their createdness 
by one and the same Creator. Religiously speaking, the Creator has not only 
granted man something of the Creator's spirit, that is, a capacity to transcend 
his creatureliness and recognize the Creator who is his source, 
but has also taken several measures to bring to man a knowledge of Himself. 
Man therefore knows God, the primordial reality, if not naturally, then by means 
of revelation. On the other hand, metaphysically speaking, the level of being 
at which man stands is differentiated from the lower levels of things, plants, 
and animals not only by that instrument of the will to live called the understan- 
ding, but by spirit, which enables man to cognize and evaluate his standing in 
Being’s multileveled structure. This is none other than Being’s attainment of con- 
sciousness of itself. In man, Being judges itself. That it has often misjudged 
itself is the proof that it can judge itself, and consequently that it must, can, 
and in fact does know itself. For it is as inconceivable that Being would enable 
the emergence of a creature that is a judge of Being without endowing it with 
the faculty to know the object of judgment, which is itself, as it is to find a 
being on any level that is not accompanied by the development of such cognitive 
faculties as enable the higher concretization of Being to fulfill that which 
distinguishes it from the lower levels and hence constitutes its raison d'etre. 

Pursued in its three branches, the study of religions is the sovereign 
queen of the humanities. In a sense, all the humanities, including the comparative 
ones, are here front-line soldiers whose duties are the collection of data, and 
their analysis, systematization, and reconstruction into meaning-wholes. The sub- 
ject matter of these disciplines is men’s ideas and actions in all fields of human 
endeavor; and all these are, as we have seen, constituents in the religio-cultural 
wholes which the science of religions proper studies as wholes, and compares 
and relates to man and God in the attempt to reach the truth of both. The queen's 
concern is for every battlefield and hence for every individual soldier. But her 
real work is at headquarters to observe where the ship of humanity is going. 
Comparative religion, then, is not a course of study; it is not a department in 
a divinity school. It is, rather, by itself a college of liberal arts, each department 
of which is organically related to the center, whose job is to make sense out 
of the infinite diversity of the religio-cultural experience, and thus contribute 
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to the reconstruction of man’s knowledge of himself, to his rehabilitation in an 
apparently alien cosmos, to his realization of value. Inasmuch therefore as com- 
parative religion is a collection and systematization of facts about human acts, 
life, and relations, it is a college. Inasmuch as comparative religion is an evaluation 
or judgment of meaning-wholes with the aid of a body of critical meta-religious 
principles, it is the queen of the humanities. 

At any university or college, however, these disciplines operate in an 
autonomous manner without recognizing their organic relation to religion. This 
is not undesirable. First, a measure of evaluation and judgment relative to the 
data under immediate examination is necessary for collection and systematiza- 
tion. Second, and in a deeper sense, their attempts at evaluation are desirable 
inasmuch as intellectual curiosity, or the will to know, is dependent upon the 
recognition of the unity of truth, that is, upon the realization that the discovery 
of truth is a discovery of a reality that is not divisible into unrelated segments 
but constitues a unique and integral whole. This is quite consistent with the se- 
cond principle of Islamic methodology, namely the unity of truth and knowledge 
(Islamization of Knowledge, p. 26). Such a realization is always a requisite for 
venturing into the unknown fields of reality. 

Third, their evaluations and judgments are of inestimable value to the 
student of religions, even though they may be biased or erroneous. They serve 
as a check and balance to the comparativist whenever he is inclined to set the 
facts aside in favor of abstract constructionism. Such evaluation and judgment 
as the specialist data-reporter and systematizer are likely to make at least will 
be truer to the facts in question; and this is a need which the study of religions 
can never overemphasize and no historian of religion can oversatisfy. 

Fourth, the study of religions should keep aware of these developments 
and be ready to evaluate the discoveries attained by these disciplines. The real 
issue is the need for and desirability of evaluation on the level of religion, that 
is to say, on the highest, the most comprehensive, and most critical level of all. 


III. SHORTCOMINGS OF THE OTHER SCHOOLS 


A. THE SENTIMENTAL ECUMENISTS 


All of us have heard superficial scholars, moved more by sentiment 
than reason, claim that the religions of mankind are all one. With no little 
demagoguery, they flash out their claims at public conventions that all the religions 
command the golden rule of Christianity, namely, “Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you,” or “Love thy neighbor as thyself? or, venturing new 
mottos, such claims as “Every religion has some notion of ultimate reality, or 
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commands the having of a good heart, observance of good conduct, altruism, 
or a spirituality or something beyond the material life of this world” Little do 
these sentimentalists realize that the road to hell is paved with good intentions; 
that a good will, reciprocity, spirituality, and ultimate reality as such do not specify 
what we are to do with our lives on earth; that humans hold these values and 
at the same time perpetrate atrocious crimes against humanity. The lowest com- 
mon denominator may be common; but it is the lowest not only in the sense 
that it is the least important constituent in the religion in question but also in 
that the demand it makes on the adherent hardly distinguishes him from other 
religions. Facing such a lowest common denominator as an index of commonality, 
the conscientious adherent is bound to shout: “Vive la difference’! 

Such latter-day ecumenists who have laid aside their religious identity 
and call upon others to do the same need not deter us from our quest. Their 
call appeals to the shallow-minded; and its effect is always brief. There are others 
though, far more sophisticated, whose call is oft based upon more solid grounds. 
They can be classified into three groups: those who find their base in man; those 
who find their base in the world; and those who find it in some vague though 
transcendent reality. Naturally, there are always some — perhaps they are the 
majority — who hold their own religion to be the religion of the world and to 
find world theology in the tenets of their own religious tradition. 

This last class comprises today the overwhelming majority of the 
theologians of Christianity. Their claim may be read in Hendrik Kraemer’s Chris- 
tianity and the Religions of the World, and in Emil Brunner’s study on Chris- 
tianity and Human Civilization. And it can be deduced from the writings of 
Paul Tillich, Karl Rahner, and the comparativists of religion in the West. While 
the theologians of the ethnocentric religions — like Judaism and Hinduism — 
are deliberately unecumenical, those of the other religions are for the most part 
altogether unaware of the problem. 

Those who base their world theology on man happen to be today’s 
skeptics as far as religious truth is concerned. That was the conclusion of our 
analysis of the claim of Bernard Eugene Meland, as we have already seen. As 
we shall see below, the claim of Wilfred Cantwell Smith derives from the same 
skepticism regarding religious truth. 

Finally, there are those who base their world theology on transcen- 
dent reality. These are the mystics. Fritjhof Schuon is the leading figure. His 
call for “the transcendent unity of the religions” (also the title of his book) has 
won him a number of followers, including such Muslim neo-Sufis as Hossein Nasr. 


B. THE RELIGIOUS SKEPTICS 


Trained as a historian, and often claiming to be one, Smith learned 
the historical method and assumed doubt to be the first principle of human 
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knowledge. Applied to religion, this doubt is claimed to prove that there is no 
such thing as religion, that no such reality exists. What we call “religion? he 
claims, is a reified abstraction of the mind, created by our propensity to abstract 
from observed reality and to reify — or make into a thing or substance — the 
observation the mind has perceived. 

Religion, he claims, is only a succession of states of consciousness 
which had better be named faith, or faithfulness. “Faith” is a personal quality, 
always an attribute of a person, an attribute that qualifies the person's fears, at- 
titudes, and hopes and is hence changing at every moment. Like the river of 
Heraclitus, one never steps in the same river again. Faith is not religion; faith 
is dynamic, internal, personal, and ineffable, directly determining all attitudes 
and actions. Religion, on the other hand, is static, external, impersonal, a cumula- 
tion of states of faith, discursive epi-descriptions of something that once was 
and hence is subject to a thousand mistakes. These accumulated descriptions 
are then hypostatized as “religion” whereas they are nothing but cumulative 
abstractions of states of faith. 

While this description of religion may be true of biblical Judaism and 
church Christianity, it can hardly apply to Islam, which the Qur'an declared to 
be “Al Islam? “Al Din? “Fitrah Allah? revealed in toto and completely during 
the last two decades of the Prophet’s Life (SAAS), and recorded in an absolute- 
ly integral, historically established document — Al Quran Al Karim. Nobody, 
whether Muslim or otherwise, has confused his own personal faith with A? Islam, 
as if they were one reality; personal islam as a masdar (participle) distinct from 
Al Islam, the religion of God recorded in the Qur'an. The Muslim seeks always 
to improve his personal faith to accord with the Quranic Al Islam. The latter 
is normative, absolute, unchanging; the former, as Smith rightly indicates, is 
changing, relative to its subject. It is the reality to be judged by Al Islam, Al 
Furqan, or the criterion, of all judgment. 

Further critical analysis of Smith’s allegations may be read elsewhere 
(cf. this author's essay, “The Essence of Religious Experience in Islam,” Numen, 
1972). Suffice it to say that Smith’s notion of religion does not even permit him 
to call himself a Christian. For how does he distinguish himself from the adherents 
of other religions without a constant unchanging substance (a res, as he called 
it) as norm and standard of Christian-ness? If Christianity were the river of 
Heraclitus, how could any issue of orthodoxy-heresy, of tradition-reform, or 
saintliness-sinfulness ever be recognized, let alone established? 

And yet it is precisely on this really flimsy foundation that Smith builds 
his theory of world theology. His argument is contained in his most recent publica- 
tion, Toward a World-Theology: Faith and The Comparative History of Religion 
(Philadelphia: The Westminister Press, 1981) His claim is that, while the reified 
religious traditions of the world may differ from one another in the images they 
have built of themselves in the minds of adherents prone to reification, their 


condition of faithfulness, of believing in a transcendent reality, of having attitudes 
to life engendered by such notion, is one and the same. It is this condition that 
makes them human and distinguishes them from plants and animals. Faith, in 
a sense resembling piety, is common to all religious adherents and gives 
significance to life. Indeed, faith is the source and criterion of all significance. 

Thus the notion of faith which does not distinguish between Christian 
and Christian — let alone between Christian and Muslim — is for Smith the 
basis of a world theology precisely because it does not distinguish at all. But 
however universal the state of having faith may be, it does not define religion. 
We understand religion not as a characteristic of the human person, like hunger, 
sex, fear, hope, pleasure, hatred, anger, or jealousy. Indeed, religion is that which 
determines what we do with any or all of these human propensities, including 
the propensity of faith. Is faithfulness as such any different from hunger? What 
kind of world theology can be built over a human propensity? or predicament? 

Smith’s answer that religious content does not matter derives from 
epistemological despair of ever being able to establish any religious claim. Ques- 
tions of religious truth are for him, as for Meland, ever personal and subjective, 
ever relative, ever devoid of objective validity, a prerogative that belongs to em- 
pirical propositions alone. May religious content be treated with such 
epistemological unconcern, nay, contempt? Is it of such little importance for Smith 
whether a person has a faith that commits him to the saintly, self-sacrificial life 
of Jesus or to that of a vicious, debauched tyrant? Of what good is the descrip- 
tion of both as “men of faith”? Obviously, Smiths world theology is 
epistemologically, ethically, and religiously worthless. 


C. THE MYSTICS 


Unlike the claims of the skeptics, that of the mystics is old. Muslims 
have known it as claimed by the Batinis as well as Ibn ‘Arabi; and world scholars 
have known it in the claims of the Advaita School of Shankara, the Deuta School 
of Ramanuja Hinduism, or the modern ecumenism of Sarvapalli-Radhakrishnan. 
Fritjhof Schuon’s claim (The Transcendent Unity of Religions, Tr. by P. Town- 
send, London, 1953), and that of his follower and pupil, S. Hossein Nasr (Ideals 
and Realities of Islam, London, 1966), is not different as to substance, but only 
in insignificant detail. 

Schuon and Nasr claim that all religions are anchored in a reality that 
is absolute and transcendent. This reality may be conceived of in personal, theistic 
terms, as Judaism, Christianity, and Islam do; but to perceive it otherwise, as 
Taoism and Buddhism do, is equally possible. All religions conceive of transcen- 
dent reality as normative, a source of standards and/or commandments relevant 
for the conduct of life. And all seek to center human consciousness and life 
on the transcendent reality because it is ultimate and absolute in all aspects. 
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The life of mankind hovers around its consciousness of this reality, 
for which it coined the words “Sacred” and “Holy.” Consciousness of the 
sacred and obedience to an emulation of the holy are the hallmarks of all religions. 
This attitude toward the holy is particularly evident by its absence from the con- 
temporary West, as contrasted with its life of a previous age, and with Asian 
and African life where it still predominates, but where it is fighting what seems 
to be a losing battle against the threat of Western materialism, atheism, and 
secularism. 

Schuon and Nasr affirm that in this relation of the religious to the 
sacred, a base may be found for a “philosophia perennis? a “universal human 
religion” Advocates of such universal religiosity, such as Pythagoras and the 
mystics of all religions, abound in history. But history has known them as belong- 
ing to differing traditions and cultures with differing consequences to their lives 
and those of their followers. It is nonetheless true that in proximity to and in 
consciousness of the sacred, humans curb their wills, repudiate the relativities 
of history, and walk humbly and lovingly together toward the source of all truth 
and all bliss. 

This sounds more like wishful thinking than reality. Often, the fiercest 
religious opponents were mystics, endowed with differing insights into what 
transcendent or ultimate reality commanded, exhorted, or expected them to do. 
Granted the ontological qualities they ascribe to transcendent reality, and granted 
their common humble subservience to and love of that reality, nothing necessarily 
follows for human life, either from acknowledging its existence, its being transcen- 
dent and real, or from the attitude of humility and obedience it elicits and ob- 
tains from its advocates. It is certainly possible for diametrically opposed religious 
tenets and ethical commandments prescribing the most cruel savagery to issue 
from transcendent reality, from a sacred conceived to be sacred and holy by 
its followers. Indeed, isn’t the history of confrontation between the religions, 
or between parties within one and the same religion, ample evidence that op- 
posites may well claim to issue from a transcendental source? 

As the Batinis and Ibn Arabi and their critics have told us in our own 
tradition, a reality esoterically known, however transcendent or real it may be, 
may be thought of as validating any view, any commandment. That is why 
transcendent reality must give us this content through revelation, or subject any 
content presented in its name to scrutiny by reason. Otherwise, there would be 
no telling whether the transcendent reality claim is indeed a reality or simply 
a great hallucination. That is why every Batini form of religion must end in 
corruption. It rejects ex hypothesi the possibility of correction, except by its own 
source and advocate. Unless that source is absolutely without blemish, and ever- 
right in the perception of truth and value — a condition no human can claim 
— Batini (esoteric) and mystical theories have all ended in exaggeration and abuse 
by their own followers. 


As a world theology, mysticism’s claim for a transcendent unity of all 
the religions is empty. It is on a par with the claim of ecumenical sentimen- 
talism; and, though the claim is anchored in an affirmation rather than a nega- 
tion, like the skeptics, it avails nothing. It does not provide criteria for settling 
differences among the religions of the world, nor does it provide positive in- 
dications for conduct. A critical world theology cannot be content with such 
affirmation, because it cannot rest with a relativist understanding of the content 
commanded. 


IV. TOWARDS AN ISLAMIC THEORY OF META-RELIGION 


The relation of Islam to the other religions has been established by God 
in His revelation, the Qur'an. No muslim therefore may deny it; since for him 
the Quran is the ultimate religious authority. Muslims regard the Quran as God’s 
own word verbatim, the final and definitive revelation of His will for all space 
and time, for all mankind. 

The only kind of contention possible for the Muslim is that of exegetical 
variation. But in this realm, the scope of variation is limited in two directions. 
First, continuity of Muslim practice throughout the centuries constitutes an ir- 
refutable testament to the meanings attributed to the Quranic verses. Second, 
the methodology of Muslim orthodoxy in exegesis rests on the principle that 
Arabic lexicography, grammar, and syntax, which have remained frozen and in 
perpetual use by the millions ever since their crystallization in the Quran, leave 
no contention without solution.2® These facts explain the universality with which 
the Quranic principles were understood and observed, despite the widest possi- 
ble variety of ethnic cultures, languages, races, and customs characterizing the 
Muslim world, from Morocco to Indonesia, and from Russia and the Balkans 
to the heart of Africa. 

As for the non-Muslims, they may contest the principles of Islam. They 
must know, however, that Islam does not present its principles dogmatically, for 
those who believe or wish to believe, exclusively. It does so rationally, critical- 
ly. It comes to us armed with logical and coherent arguments; and expects our 
acquiescence on rational, and hence necessary, grounds. It is not legitimate for 
us to disagree on the relativist basis of personal taste, or that of subjective 
experience. 


25 On this point Muslim scholarship is unanimously in agreement. To those who are not familiar 
with this longstanding tradition, suffice it to warn that the situation of hermeneutical despair 
and confusion which exists in the case of Jewish, Christian, Buddhist and other scriptures 
has absolutely no parallel in Islam. 
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We propose to analyze Islam's ideational relation in three stages: that 
which pertains to Judaism and Christianity, that which pertains to the other 
religions, and that which pertains to religion as such, and hence to all humans, 
whether they belong to any or no religion. 


A. JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Islam accords to these two religions special status. First, each of 
them is the religion of God. Their founders on earth, Abraham, Moses, David, 
Jesus, are the prophets of God. What they have conveyed — the Torah, the 
Psalms, the Evangel (gospels) — are revelations from God. To believe in these 
prophets, in the revelations they have brought, is integral to the very faith 
of Islam. To disbelieve in them, nay to discriminate between them, is apostasy. 
“Our Lord and your Lord is indeed God, the One and Only God.”2* God 
described His Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) and his followers as “believing 
all that has been revealed from God”; as “believing in God, in His angels, 
in His revelations and Prophets”; as “not-distinguishing among the Prophets 
of God.”?7 

Arguing with Jews and Christians who object to this self-identification 
and claim an exclusivist monopoly on the former prophets, the Qur’an says: 
“You claim that Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob and their tribes were Jews 
or Christians [and God claims otherwise]. Would you claim knowledge in 
these matters superior to God’s?”2* “Say, [Muhammad], We believe in God, 
in what has been revealed by Him to us, what has been revealed to Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, the tribes; in what has been conveyed to Moses, to 
Jesus and all the prophets from their Lord.”?° “We have revealed [Our revela- 
tion) to you [Muhammad] as We did to Noah and the Prophets after him, 
to Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, the tribes, to Jesus, Job, Jonah, Aaron, 
Solomon, and David.”*° “It is God indeed, the living and eternal One, that 
revealed to you [Muhammad] the Book [i.e., the Quran] confirming the 
previous revelations. For it is He Who revealed the Torah and the Gospels 
as His guidance to mankind . . .Who revealed the Psalms to David.” “Those 
who believe [in you, Muhammad], the Jews, the Christians or the Sabaeans 
— all those who believe in God and in the Day of Judgment, and have done 


26 Quran 20:88; 29:46; 42:15. 
27 Quran 2:285. 

28 Quran 2:140. 

29 Quran 3:84. 

30 Quran 4:163. 

3 Qur'an 3:2-4. 


good works, will receive their due reward from God. They have no cause 
to fear, nor will they grieve.”5? 

The honor with which Islam regards Judaism and Christianity, their 
founders and scriptures, is not courtesy but acknowledgment of religious truth. 
Islam sees them in the world not as “other views” which it has to tolerate, 
but as standing de jure, as truly revealed religions from God. Moreover, their 
legitimate status is neither sociopolitical, nor cultural or civilizational, but 
religious. In this, Islam is unique. For no religion in the world has yet made 
belief in the truth of other religions a necessary condition of its own faith 
and witness. 

Consistently, Islam pursues this acknowledgment of religous truth 
in Judaism and Christianity to its logical conclusion, namely, self-identification 
with them. Identity of God, the source of revelation in the three religions, 
necessarily leads to identity of the revelations and of the religions. Islam does 
not see itself as coming to the religious scene ex nihilo but as reaffirmation 
of the same truth presented by all the preceding prophets of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. It regards them all as Muslims, and their revelations as one and the 
same as its own.’ Together with Hanifism, the monotheistic and ethical religion 
of pre-Islamic Arabia, Judaism, Christianity and Islam constitute crystalliza- 
tions of one and the same religious consciousness whose essence and core 
is one and the same. The unity of this religious consciousness can easily be 
seen by the historian of civilization concerned with the ancient Near East. 
It is traceable in the literatures of these ancient peoples** and is supported 
by the unity of their physical theater or geography, in their languages (for 
which they are called “Semitic”), and in the unity of artistic expression. 

This unity of the religious consciousness of the Near East consists 
of five dominant principles which characterize the known literatures of the 
peoples of this region. They are: (1) the ontic disparateness of God, the Creator, 
from His creatures, unlike the attitudes of ancient Egyptians, Indians, or 
Chinese, according to which God or the Absolute is immanently His own 
creatures; (2) the purpose of man’s creation is neither God’s self-contemplation 
nor man’s enjoyment, but unconditional service to God on earth, His own 
“manor”; (3) the relevance of Creator to creature, or the will of God, is the 
content of revelation and is expressed in terms of law, of oughts and moral 
imperatives; (4) man, the servant, is master of the manor under God, capable 
of transforming it through his own efficacious action into what God desires 
it to be; and (5) man’s obedience to and fulfillment of the divine command 


32 Qur'an 5:69. 

33 Qur'an 3:67; 21:71-94. 

3+ An analysis of ancient Near Eastern religious consciousness may be read in this author’s 
Historical Atlas of the Religions of the World, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1974), pp. 3-34. 
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results in happiness and felicity, its opposite in suffering and damnation, thus 
coalescing worldly and cosmic justice together. 

The unity of “Semitic” religious and cultural consciousness was not 
affected by intrusion of the Egyptians in the days of their empire (1465-1165 
B.C.),°° nor by the Philistines from Caphtor (Crete?); nor by the Hittites, 
Kassites, or “People of the Mountains” (the Aryan tribes?), who were all 
semiticized and assimilated, despite their military conquests.** Islam has taken 
all this for granted. It has called the central religious tradition of the Semitic 
peoples “Hanifism” and identified itself with it. Unfortunately for the early 
Muslim scholars who benefited from this insight as they labored, the language, 
histories, and literatures furnished by archeology and the disciplines of the 
ancient Near East were not yet available. Hence they scrambled after the 
smallest bits of oral tradition, which they systematized for us under the title 
of “History of the Prophets.” In reading their materials, we must remember, 
however, that the accurate-knowledge of Abraham, of Julius Caesar, of Amr 
ibn al ‘As?? and of Napoleon, about the Sphinx or the pyramids of Egypt, 
for instance, was equal — i.e., nil. 

The Islamic concept of “Hanif” should not be compared to Karl 
Rahner's “anonymous Christians.” “Hanif” is a Qur’anic category, not the in- 
vention of a modern theologian embarrassed by his church’s exclusivist claim 
to divine grace. It has been operating within the Islamic ideational system 
for fourteen centures. Those to whom it is attributed are the paradigms of 
faith and greatness, the most honored representatives of religious life, not 
the despised though tolerated approximators of the religious ideal. Islam’s 
honoring of the ancient prophets and their followers is to be maintained even 
if the Jews and Christians stop or diminish their loyalty to them. “Worthier 
of Abraham are those who really follow him, this Prophet and those who 
believe in him”?! In the Qur'an, the Christians are exalted for their self- 
discipline and humility, and they are declared the closest of all believers to 
the Muslims. “[O Muhammad], you and the believers will find closest in love 
and friendship those who say “We are Christians; for many of them are ministers 
and priests who are truly humble.”’? If, despite all this commendation of them, 





35 The evidence of Tall al Amarnah (Akhetaten) is the very opposite. The Egyptian colonial 
governors in Palestine communicated with the Pharaoh not in Egyptian but in Akkadian. 
36 Regarding the latter, Sabatino Moscati wrote: “In the course of establishing themselves, 
the new proples thoroughly absorbed the great cultural tradition already existing. In this pro- 
cess of absorption, Mesopotamia seems to prevail . . . . Like Rome in the Middle Ages, despite 
its political decadence, Mesopotamia. . .celebrates the triumph of its culture (over its enemies).” 
The Face of the Ancient Orient. (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1962) p. 164. 

37 Leader of the Muslim conquest of Egypt in 19/641 and later Governor. 

38 Quran 3:68. 

39 Quran 5:82. 
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of their prophets, and of their scriptures, Jews and Christians would persist 
in opposing and rejecting the Prophet and his followers, God commanded 
all Muslims to call the Jews and Christians in these words: “O People of the 
Book, come now with us to rally around a fair and noble principle common 
to both of us, that all of us shall worship and serve none but God, that we 
shall associate naught with Him, and that we shall not take one another as 
lords beside God. But if they still persist in their opposition, then warn them 
that We shall persist in our affirmation +° 

Evidently, Islam has given the maximum that can ever be given to 
another religion. It has acknowledged as true the other religion’s prophets 
and founders, their scriptures and teaching. Islam has declared its God and 
the God of the religions of Jews and Christians as One and the same. It has 
declared the Muslims the assistants, friends, and supporters of the adherents 
of the other religions, under God. If, after all this, differences persist, Islam 
holds them to be of no consequence. Such differences must not be substan- 
tial. They can be surmounted and resolved through more knowledge, good 
will and wisdom. Islam treats them as domestic disputes within one and the 
same religious family. And as long as we both recognize that God alone is 
Lord to each and every one of us, no difference and no disagreement is beyond 
solution. Our religious, cultural, social, economic, and political differences 
may all be composed under the principle that God alone — not any one of 
us, not our passions, our egos, or our prejudices — is God. 


B. THE OTHER RELIGIONS 


Islam teaches that the phenomenon of prophecy is universal; that it 
has taken place throughout all space and time. “Every human,” the Qur'an 
affirms, “is responsible for his own personal deeds. On the Day of Judgment, 
We shall produce publicly the record of such deeds and ask everyone to ex- 
amine it as it alone will be the basis of reckoning. Whoever is rightly guided is 
so to his own credit; whoever errs does so to his own discredit. There is no 
vicarious guilt; and We shall not condemn [i.e., We shall not judge] until 
We had sent a prophet.”" It follows from God’s absolute justice that He would 
hold nobody responsible unless His law has been conveyed, promulgated and 
is known. Such conveyance and/or promulgation is precisely the phenomenon 
of prophecy. The same principle was operative in the ancient Near East, where 
the states carved their laws in stone stelae which they erected everywhere for 
people to read. Ignorance of the divine law is indeed an argument when it 
is not the effect of unconcern or neglect; and it is always an attenuating fac- 





*° Qur'an 3:63-64. 
4 Qur'an 17:13-15. 
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tor. Being absolutely just as well as absolutely merciful and forgiving, God, 
Islam holds, left no people without a prophet to teach them the divine law. 
“There is no people,” the Qur'an asserts, “but a warner/prophet has been sent 
to them.”#2 Some of these prophets are widely known; others are not. So neither 
the Jewish nor the Christian nor the Muslim ignorance of them implies their 
nonexistence. “We have indeed sent prophets before you [Muhammad]. About 
some of them We have informed you. About others We have not.”* Thus the 
whole of mankind, past and present, is capable of religious merit and felicity 
as well as of demerit and damnation, because of the universality of prophecy. 

As Islam conceives it, the divine system is one of perfect justice. 
Universalism and absolute egalitarianism are constitutive of it. Hence, the 
phenomenon of prophecy not only must needs be universally present but its 
content must needs be absolutely the same. If different in each case, the univer- 
salism of the phenomenon would have little effect. Therefore Islam teaches 
that the prophets of all times and places have taught one and the same lesson; 
that God has not differentiated among His messengers. “We have sent to every 
people a messenger,” the Qur'an affirms, “to teach them that worship and ser- 
vice are due to God alone; that evil must be avoided [and the good pursued]."*4 
“We have sent no messenger except to convey [the divine message] in the tongue 
of his own people, to make it [the content] clearly comprehensible to them.”** 
With this reassurance, no human has any excuse for failing to acknowledge 
God, or to obey His law.” “[We have sent to every people] prophets to preach 
and to warn, that no human may have an argument against God[’s judgment 
of that individual’s deeds].”4* 

Islam thus lays the ground for a relation with all peoples, not only 
with Jews and Christians, whose prophets are confirmed in the Qur’an. Hav- 
ing once been the recipients of revelation, and of a revelation that is identical 
to that of Islam, the whole of mankind may be recognized by Muslims as 
equally honored, as they are, by virtue of revelation and also as equally respon- 
sible, as they are, to acknowledge God as the only God and to offer Him wor- 
ship, service, and obedience to His eternal laws. 

If, as Islam holds, all prophets have conveyed one and the same 
message, whence the tremendous variety of the historical religions of mankind? 
To this question, Islam furnishes a theoretical answer and a practical one. 


1. Islam holds that the messages of all prophets had but one essence 
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and core composed of two elements. First is tawhid, or the acknowledgment 
that God alone is God and that all worship, service, and obedience are due 
to Him alone. Second is morality, which the Qur'an defines as service to God, 
doing good, and avoiding evil. 

Each revelation had come figurized in a code of behavior particularly 
applicable to its people, and hence relevant to their historical situation and 
conditions. This particularization does not affect the essence or core of the 
revelation. If it did, God’s justice would not be absolute and the claims of 
universalism and egalitarianism would fall to the ground. Particularization 
in the divine law must therefore affect the “how” of service, not its purpose 
or “what,” the latter being always the good, righteousness, justice, and obe- 
dience to God. If it ever affects the “what,” it must do so only in those areas 
that are nonconstitutive and hence unimportant and accidental. This princi- 
ple has the special merit of rallying humanity, whether potentially or actual- 
ly, around common principles of religion and morality; of removing such prin- 
ciples from contention, from relativism and subjectivism.*7 

There is therefore a legitimate ground for the religious variety in 
history. In His mercy, God has taken due account of the particular conditions 
of each people. He has revealed to them all a message that is the same in 
essence; but He has conveyed to each one of them His law in a prescriptive 
form relevant to their particular conditions, to their own grade of develop- 
ment on the human scale. And we may conclude that such differences are 
de jure as they do not affect the essence. 


2. The second cause of religious diversity is not as benevolent as 
the first. The first, we have seen, is divine; the second, human. To acknowledge 
and do the will of God conveyed through revelation is not always welcomed 
by all men. There are those with vested interests that may not agree with the 
divine dispensations, and there are numerous circumstances favoring such 
disagreement. 

First, divine revelation has practically always and everywhere ad- 
vocated charity and altruism, ministering by the rich to the material needs 
of the poor. The rich do not always acquiesce in this moral imperative and 
may incline against it. Second, divine revelation is nearly always in favor of 
ordered social living. It would counsel obedience of the ruled to the law and 
self-discipline. But it always does so under the assumption of a rule of justice, 


‘7 It should be added here that Islam holds its revelation to be mainly a revelation of a “what” 
that can become a “how” befitting any historical situation. Thus, the “how” or prescriptive 
form of the law may and does change in substance as well as in application, but not its spirit, 
purpose or “what.” Usul al Figh discipline has devised and institutionalized a system to govern 
the process of evolution of the law. 
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which may not always be agreeable to rulers and kings who seek to have their 
own way. Their will power may incline them against the social ethic of 
revelation. 

Third, divine revelation always reminds man to measure himself by 
reference to God and His law, not by reference to himself. But man is vain; 
and self-adoration is for him a constant temptation. Fourth, revelation demands 
of humans that they discipline their instincts and keep their emotions under 
control. Humans however, are inclined to indulgence. Orgies of instinct- 
satisfaction and emotional excitement have punctuated human life. Often, this 
inclination militates against revelation. 

Fifth, where the contents of revelation are not judiciously and 
meticulously remembered, taught, and observed publicly and by the greatest 
numbers, they tend to be forgotten. When they are transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation and are not embodied in public customs observed by all, 
the divine imperatives may suffer dilution, shift of emphasis, or change. Finally, 
when the divine revelation is moved across linguistic, ethnic, and cultural 
frontiers — indeed, even to generations within the same people but far removed 
from its original recipients in time — it may well change through interpreta- 
tion. Any or all of these circumstances may bring about a corruption of the 
original revelation. 

This is why God has seen fit to repeat the phenomenon of prophecy, 
to send forth prophets to reconvey the divine message and reestablish it in 
the minds and hearts of humans. This divine injection into history is an act 
of sheer mercy. It is continual, always ad hoc, unpredictable. To those who 
inquire, What was the rationale behind sending Muhammad (SAAS) at that 
time and place? the Qur’an answers: “God knows better where and when to 
send prophets to convey His message.”4* 


C. ISLAM'S RELATION TO ALL HUMANS 


Islam has related itself, equally, to all other religions, whether 
recognized, historical, or otherwise. Indeed, even to the a-religionists and 
atheists — whatever their color — Islam has related itself in a constructive 
manner, its purpose being to rehabilitate them as integral members of society. 

This relation constitutes Islam’s humanism. At its root stands the 
reason for creation, man’s raison detre. The first mention of the divine plan 
to create man occurs in a conversation with the angels. “I plan to place on 
earth a vicegerent for Me. The angels responded: Would you place on earth 
a being who would also do evil and shed bloc? while we always praise and 
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glorify and obey You? God said: I have another purpose unknown to you.”4® 
The angels, evidently, are beings created by God to act as His messengers 
and /or instruments. By nature, they are incapable of acting otherwise than 
as God instructs them to act, and hence they are incapable of morality. Their 
necessary predicament, always to do God’s bidding, differentiates them from 
the human creature God was about to place on earth. 

In another dramatic and eloquent passage, the Qur’an reports: “We 
[God] offered the trust to heaven and earth and mountain. They refused to 
carry it out of fear. But man did carry it”5° In the heavens, on earth, and 
in the mountains, God’s will is fulfilled with the necessity of natural law. Crea- 
tion therefore, to the exclusion of man, is incapable of fulfilling the higher 
part of God’s will, namely, the moral law. Only man is so empowered; for 
morality requires that its fulfillment be free; that its opposite or alternative, 
that which is amoral or immoral, be possible of fulfillment by the same per- 
son at the same time and in the same respect. It is of the nature of the moral 
deed that it be done when the agent could do otherwise. Without that option 
or possibiity, morality would not be morality. If done unconsciously or under 
coercion, the moral deed might have ultilitarian but no moral value. 

Vicegerency of God on earth means man’s transformation of crea- 
tion — including above all himself — into the patterns of God. It means obe- 
dient fulfillment of His command, which includes all values, all ethical im- 
peratives. The highest of imperatives are the moral. Since man alone is capable 
of moral action, only he can carry the “divine trust” from which “heaven and 
earth and mountain” shied away. Man therefore has cosmic significance. He 
is the only creature through whom the higher part of the divine will could 
be realized in space and time. 

To clarify the raison d’etre of man, the Qur’an has rhetorically asked 
mankind: “Would you then think that We have created you in vain?”®! The 
Quran further praises “men of understanding” who affirm: “O God! Certain- 
ly You have not created all this [creation] in vain!”®? As to the deniers of such 
a purpose for creation, the Qur'an turns to an assertive, even offensive tone. 
“Indeed We have not created heaven and earth and all that is between in vain. 
That is the presumption of unbelievers. Woe and Fire to them.”53 As to the 
content of the divine purpose, the Qur'an asserts: “And I have not created men 
and jinn except to worship/serve Me.”5* The verb abada means worship as 
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well as serve. It has been used in this double sense in all Semitic languages. 
In the Quran, it is given further elaboration by the more specific answers 
given to the same questions of why creation? Why man? “It is He Who created 
heaven and earth. . .that you [mankind] may prove yourselves in His eye the 
worthier in the deed.” “And it is He Who made you His vicegerents on 
earth. . .that you may prove yourselves worthy of all that He had bestowed 
upon you.”55 

In order to enable man to fulfill his raison d’etre, God has created 
him capable, and “in the best of forms.”** He has given him all the equipment 
necessary to achieve fulfillment of the divine imperatives. Above all, “God, 
Who created everything perfect. . .created man out of earth. . . perfected and 
breathed into him of His own spirit.” He has bestowed upon him “his hear- 
ing, his sight and his heart” [the cognitive faculties].5” Above all, God has 
given man his mind, his reason, and understanding, with which to discover 
and use the world in which he lives. He has made the earth and all that is 
in it — indeed, the whole of creation including the human self—malleable, 
that is, capable of change and of transformation by man’s action, of engineer- 
ing designed to fulfill man’s purposes. 

In religious language, God has made nature “subservient” to man. 
He has granted mankind “lordship” over nature. This is also the meaning of 
man’s khilafah or vicegerency of God in the world. The Qur'an is quite em- 
phatic in this regard: “God has made the ships [the winds which drive them] 
subject to you. .. .And the rivers. . .the sun and moon, day and night.”5* “He 
has made the seas subservient to you. ..camels and cattle. . .all that is on 
earth and in heaven.”5° God has planted man on earth precisely to “reconstruct 
and use it as a usufruct”®® and to this purpose, made him “lord of the earth.” 
In order to make this engineering of nature and its usufruct possible, God 
has imbedded in it His sunan or patterns,’® the so-called laws of nature which 
we know to be permanent and immutable solely through our faith that He 


55 Qur'an 11:7. 

“We have not created heaven and earth but for. . .We have created life and death. . . for you 
to prove yourselves worthier in your deeds. . . All that is on earth and all the worldly ornaments 
We have made thereof are to the purpose of men proving themselves worthier in the deed” 
(Qur'an 11:7; 6:165; 18:7). 
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58 Quran 14:32-33. 

59 Qur'an 16:14; 22:36-37; 22:65; 31-20; 45:12. 
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is not a malicious but a beneficent God.** Reading God’s patterns in nature 
or creation is equally possible in psychic or social nature thus opening nearly 
all areas of creation to human observation and cognition, as well as a fair 
portion of the divine purpose or will. 

Besides all this, God has revealed His will through the prophets direct- 

ly and immediately, and commanded them to proclaim it to their peoples in 
their own tongues. He has sent the Prophet Muhammad with a final version 
which he convenanted to guard against tampering and corruption, and which 
has been preserved intact, along with Arabic grammar and syntax, lex- 
icography, etymology, and philology — all the linguistic apparatus required 
to understand it exactly as it was revealed. Certainly this was a gratuitous 
gesture, an act of pure charity and mercy, on the part of the benevolent God. 
Its purpose is to make man’s knowledge and fulfillment of the divine will easier 
and more accessible. 
Every human being, Islam affirms, stands to benefit from these divine dispen- 
sations. The road to felicity is a free and open highway which anyone may 
tread of his own accord. Everybody is innately endowed with all these rights 
and privileges. God has granted them to all without discrimination. “Nature,” 
“the earth? “the heavens” — all belong to each and every human. 

Indeed, God has done all this and even more! He has implanted His 
own religion into every human at birth. The true religion is innate, a religio 
naturalis, with which all humans are equipped.** Behind the dazzling religious 
diversity of mankind stands an innate religion inseparable from human nature. 
This is the primordial religion, the Ur-Religion, the one and only true religion.” 
Everyone possesses it unless acculturation and indoctrination, misguidance, 
corruption or dissuasion have taught him otherwise.** All men, therefore, 
possess a faculty, a “sixth sense,” a sensus communis with which they can 
perceive God as God. Rudolph Otto called it “the sense of the numinous”®® 
and phenomenologists of religion have recognized it as the faculty that perceives 





63 On the philosophical uncertainty of the laws of nature, see Clarence Irving Lewis, Analysis 
of Knowledge and Valuation (Lasalle, {ll.: Open Court Publishing co., 1946) and George San- 
tayana, Skepticism and Animal Faith (New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 1923). Their position, 
which is that of contemporary science, is epistemologically identical to that held by al Ghazali 
(d. 504/1111) in his controversy with the philosophers (see his Tahafut al Falasifah or Refuta- 
tion of the Philosophers, tr. by Sabih Kamali (Lahore: Pakistan Philosophical Congress, 1963). 
& Qur'an 51:21; 33:62; 35:43. 

65 Quran 15:9. 

6° Quran 30:30. 

67 Quran 3:19. 

°* This is the substance of the Hadith, “Everyman is born with natural religion—i.e. a Muslim. 
It is his parents that make him a Jew, a Magian or a Christian.” 
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the religious as “religious,” as “sacred”? autonomous and sui generis, without 
reductionism. 

Finally, Islam entertains no idea of “the fall of man,” no concept of 
“original sin.” It holds no man to stand in an innate, necessary predicament 
out of which he cannot pull himself. Man, it holds, is innocent. He is born 
with his innocence. Indeed, he is born with a thousand perfections, with 
faculties of understanding, and an innate sense with which to know God. In 
this all men are equal, since it follows from their very existence, from their 
creatureliness. This is the basis for Islamic universalism. 

Concerning morality and piety, man’s career on earth, Islam 
countenances no distinction among humans, no division of them into races 
or nations, castes or classes. All men, it holds, “issued from a single pair; 
their division into peoples and tribes being a convention designed for mutual 
acquaintance.’! “Nobler among you,” the Qur'an asserts, “is only the more 
righteous.””? And the Prophet added, in his farewell sermon: “No Arab may 
have any distinction over a non-Arab, no white over non-white, except in 
righteousness.”7$ 


V. ISLAMIC META-RELIGION IN HISTORY 


Under these precepts, whether explicitly revealed in the ipsissima verba 
of God or implied therein, the Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) worked out and 
proclaimed the constitution of the first Islamic state. He had barely arrived 
in Madinah (July, 622 C.E.) when he brought together all the inhabitants of 
Madinah and its environs and promulgated with them the Islamic state and 
its constitution. This event was of capital importance for the relation of Islam 
to the other religions, and of non-Muslims to Muslims of all times and places. 
Four years after the Prophet’s demise in 10/632, ‘Umar ibn al Khattab (RAA), 
the second caliph, ordered that the date of promulgation of this constitution 
was so crucial for Islam as a world movement that it should be considered 
the beginning of Islamic history. 

The constitution was a covenant, whose guarantor was Allah (SWT), bet- 
ween the Prophet, the Muslims, and the Jews. It abolished the tribal system 
of Arabia under which the Arab defined himself and by which society was 
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governed. Henceforth, the Arab was to be defined by Islam; his personal and 
social life was to be governed by Islamic law, the shariah. The old tribal 
loyalties gave way to a new social bond which tied every Muslim to all other 
Muslims across tribal lines, to form the ummah. The ummah is an organic 
body whose constituents mutually sustain and protect one another. Their per- 
sonal, reciprocal, and collective responsibilities are all defined by law. The 
Prophet was to be its chief political and juristic authority; and, as long as 
he lived, he exercised this power. After his death, his khulafa’ (pl. of khalifah, 
“successor”) exercised political authority, while juristic authority devolved 
exclusively upon the ulama’ (the jurists), who had by then developed a 
methodology for interpretation, renewal, and expansion of the shariah. 


A. THE JEWISH UMMAH 


Alongside this ummah of Muslims stood the ummah of the Jews. Their 
old tribalist loyalties to the Arab Aws and Khazraj tribes were to be supplanted 
by the bond of Judaism. Instead of their citizenship being a function of their 
clientship to this or that Arab tribe, it was hence to be a function of their 
Jewishness. Their life was to be structured around Jewish institutions and 
governed by the Torah, their revealed law. Political authority was vested in 
the chief rabbi who was also known as Resh Galut, while juristic authority 
rested with the system of rabbinic courts. Overarching both ummahs was a 
third organization, also called al ummah, or al dawlah al Islamiyyah (the 
Islamic polity, government, or “state”) whose constituents were the two um- 
mahs and whose raison d'etre was the protection of the state, the conduct of 
its external affairs, and the carrying out of Islam’s universal mission. The “state” 
could conscript the ummah of Muslims in its services, whether for peace or 
for war, but not the ummah of Jews. Jews, however, could volunteer their ser- 
vices to it if they wished. Neither the Muslim nor the Jewish ummah was 
free to conduct any relation with a foreign power, much less to declare war 
or peace with any other state or foreign organization. This remained the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Islamic state. 

The Jews, who entered freely into this covenant with the Prophet 
(SAAS) and whose status the new constitution raised from tribal clients on 
sufferance to citizens de jure of the state, later betrayed it. The sad conse- 
quence was, first, the fining of one group, followed by the expulsion of another 
group found guilty of greater offense, and finally the execution of a third group 
that plotted with the enemy to destroy the Islamic state and the Islamic move- 
ment. Although these judgments were made by the Prophet himself (SAAS), 
or by an arbiter agreed upon by the parties concerned, the Muslims did not 
understand them as directed against the Jews as such, but against the guilty 
individuals only. Islam recognizes no vicarious guilt. Hence, when the Islamic 
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state later expanded to include northern Arabia, Palestine, Jordan and Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt, where numerous Jews lived, they were automatically treated 
as innocent constituents of the Jewish ummah within the Islamic state. This 
explains the harmony and cooperation that characterized Muslim-Jewish rela- 
tions throughout the succeeding centuries. 

For the first time in history since the Babylonian invasion of 586 B.C., 
and as citizens of the Islamic state, the Jew could model his life after the Torah 
and do so legitimately, supported by the public laws of the state where he 
resided. For the first time, a non-Jewish state put its executive power at the 
service of a rabbinic court. For the first time, the state-institution assumed 
responsibility for the maintenance of Jewishness, and declared itself ready 
to use its power to defend the Jewishness of Jews against the enemies of 
Jewishness, be they Jews or non-Jews. 

After centuries of Greek, Roman, and Byzantine (Christian) oppres- 
sion and persecution, the Jews of the Near East, of North Africa, of Spain, 
and Persia, looked upon the Islamic state as a liberator. Many of them readi- 
ly helped its armies in their conquests and cooperated enthusiastically with 
the Islamic state administration. This cooperation was followed by accultura- 
tion into Arabic and Islamic culture, which produced a dazzling blossoming 
of Jewish arts, letters, sciences, and medicine. It brought affluence and prestige 
to the Jews, some of whom became ministers and advisers to the caliphs. In- 
deed, Judaism and its Hebrew language developed their “golden age” under 
the aegis of Islam. Hebrew acquired its first grammar, the Torah its most highly 
developed jurisprudence, Hebrew letters their lyrical poetry; and Hebrew 
philosophy found its first Aristotelian, Musa ibn Maymun (Maimonides), 
whose thirteen precepts, couched in Arabic first, defined the Jewish creed 
and identity. Judaism developed its first mystical thinker as well, Ibn Gabirol, 
whose “Sufi” thought brought reconciliation and inner peace to Jews throughout 
Europe. Under ‘Abd al Rahman III in Cordoba, the Jewish prime minister, 
Hasdai ben Shapirut, managed to effect reconciliation between Christian 
monarchs whom even the Catholic Church could not bring together. All this 
was possible because of one Islamic principle on which it all rested, namely, 
the recognition of the Torah as revelation and of Judaism as God’s religion, 
which the Qur'an attested and proclaimed. 


B. THE CHRISTIAN UMMAH 


Shortly after the conquest of Makkah by Muslim forces in 8/630, the 
Christians of Najran in Yaman sent a delegation of chieftains to meet the Pro- 
phet (SAAS) in Madinah. Their purpose was to clairfy their position vis-a- 
vis the Islamic state, and that of the state vis-a-vis them. The conquest of 
Makkah had made the Islamic state a power to reckon with in the region. 
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The delegates were the guests of the Prophet (SAAS), and he received them 
in his house and entertained them in his mosque. He explained Islam to them 
and called them to convert to his faith and cause. Some of them did and in- 
stantly became members of the Muslim ummah. Others did not. They chose 
to remain Christian, and to join the Islamic state as Christians. The Prohpet 
constituted them as a Christian ummah, alongside the Jewish and Muslim 
ummahs, within the Islamic state. He sent with them one of his companions, 
Muadh ibn Jabal (RAA), to represent the Islamic state in their midst. They 
converted to Islam in the period of the second caliph (2-14/634-646), but the 
Christian ummah in the Islamic state continued to grow by the expansion of 
its frontiers to the north and west. Indeed, for the greater part of a century, 
the majority of the citizens of the Islamic state were Christians, enjoying 
respect, liberty, and a new dignity they had not enjoyed under either Chris- 
tian Rome or Byzantium. Both these powers were imperialist and racist and 
they tyrannized their subjects as they colonized the territories of the Near East. 

An objective account of the conversion of the Christians of the Near 
East to Islam’* should be required reading for all, especially for those still 
laboring under the Crusades —old prejudice that Islam was spread among Chris- 
tians by the sword. Christians lived in peace and prospered under Islam for 
centuries, during which time the Islamic state saw righteous as well as tyran- 
nic sultans and caliphs. Had it been a part of Islamic sentiment to do away 
with the Christian presence, it could have been done without a ripple in the 
world or history. But it was Islam’s respect for and acknowledgment of Jesus 
as Prophet of God and of his Evangel (Gospel) as revelation that safeguarded 
that presence. The same is true of Abyssinia, a neighboring Christian state, 
which harbored the first Muslim emigrants from the wrath of Makkah and 
maintained with the Islamic state at the time of the Prophet a covenant of 
peace and friendship. The expansive designs of the Islamic state never in- 
cluded Abyssinia precisely on that account. 


C. UMMAH OF OTHER RELIGIONS 


Persia's incursion into Arabia had left behind it some, though very few, 
Arab converts to the Zoroastrian faith. A larger number of these lived in the 
buffer desert zone between Persia and Byzantium, and in Shatt al ‘Arab, the 
lower region of the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, where Arabia 
and Persia overlapped. Notable among the Persian Zoroastrians in Arabia 
was Salman al Farisi (RAA), who converted to Islam before the Hijrah and 
became one of the illustrious companions of the Prophet (SAAS). 
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According to some traditions, it was the Prophet himself (SAAS) who, 
in the “Year of Delegations” (8-9/630-631), the year that saw the tribes and 
regions of Arabia sending delegations to Madinah to pledge their fealty to 
the Islamic state, recognized the Zoroastrians as another ummah within the 
Islamic state. Very soon afterward, the Islamic state conquered Persia and 
included all its millions within its citizenry. Those who converted to Islam 
joined the ummah of Muslims, and the millions of others who chose to re- 
main Zoroastrian were accorded the same privileges and duties accorded by 
the constitution to the Jews. The Prophet (SAAS) had already extended their 
application to the Christians eight years after the constitution was enacted. 
They were extended to apply to the Zoroastrians in 14/636, following the con- 
quest of Persia by the Prophet’s companions (RAA), if not sooner by the Pro- 
phet himself (SAAS). 

Following the conquest of India by Muhammad bin Qasim in 91/711, 
the Muslims faced new religions which they had never known before, Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism. Both religions co-existed in Sind and the Punjab, the 
regions conquered by Muslims and joined to the Islamic state. Muhammad 
bin Qasim sought instruction from the caliph in Damascus on how to treat 
Hindus and Buddhists. They appeared to worship idols, and their doctrines 
were at the farthest remove from Islam. Their founders were unheard of by 
Muslims. The caliph called a council of ulama and asked them to render 
judgment on the basis of the governor’s report. The judgment was that as long 
as Hindus and Buddhists did not fight the Islamic state, as long as they paid 
the jizyah or tax due, they must be free to worship their gods as they please, 
to maintain their temples, and to determine their lives by the precepts of their 
faith. Thus, the same status as that of the Jews and Christians was accorded 
to them.’5 

The principle governing Islam and the Islamic state’s relations with 
other religions and their adherents had thus been established. It was im- 
plemented as the Islamic state entered into relations with those adherents, 
a process that took place either during the Prophet's life or very soon after 
it. When the shariah crystallized in prescriptive form, the status, rights, and 
obligations of Muslim and non-Muslim citizens were already included. For 
fourteen centuries in many places, or less because of a later arrival of Islam 
or the imposition of Western law by colonial administrations, the shariah suc- 
cessfully governed Muslim - non-Muslim relations. It created a modus viven- 
di which enabled the non-Muslims to perpetuate themselves — hence their 
continuing presence in the Muslim world — and to achieve felicity as defin- 
ed by their own faiths. 
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The atmosphere of the Islamic state was one replete with respect and 
honor to religion, piety, and virtue, unlike the tolerance of modern times in 
the West born out of skepticism regarding the truth of religious claims, of 
cynicism and unconcern for religious values. The Islamic shariah is other- 
wise known as the millah or millet system (meaning “religious communities”), 
or the “Dhimmah” or Zimmi system (meaning the covenant of peace whose 
dhimmah or guarantor is God). 

Evil rulers cannot be denied to have existed in the Muslim world any 
more than in any other empire. Where they existed, Muslims suffered as well 
as non-Muslims. Nowhere in Islamic history, however, were non-Muslims 
singled out for prosecution or persecution. The constitution that protected 
them was taken by Muslims to be God-inspired, God-protected. The Prophet 
(SAAS) had already warned: “Whoever oppresses any dhimmi, I shall be his 
prosecutor on the Day of Judgment.” No other religion or societal system has 
ever regarded the religious minority in better light, integrated it into the stream 
of the majority with as little damage to either party, or treated it without in- 
justice or unfairness as Islam did. Indeed, none could. Islam succeeded in 
a field where all other religions failed because of its unique theology, which 
recognized the true, one, and only religion of God to be innate in every per- 
son, the primordial base of all religions, identical with Sabaeaniam, Judaism, 
and Christianity. 

Evidently, far from being a national state, the Islamic state is a world 
order in which numerous religious communities, national or transnational, 
co-exist in peace. The universal Pax Islamica recognizes the legitimacy of 
every religious community, and grants it the right to order its life in accor- 
dance with its own religious genius. It is superior to the United Nations because, 
instead of national soveriegnty as the principle of membership, it has taken 
the principle of religious identity. Its constitution is divine law, valid for all, 
and may be invoked in any Muslim court by anyone, be he a simple Muslim 
or non— Muslim individual or the chief of the largest religious community. 


VI. CONCLUSION: THE CRITICAL METHODOLOGY OF ISLAM 


Let us, in conclusion, review the characteristics of meta-religion ac- 
cording to Islam, those characteristics that make it rational and critical. 


A. Islamic meta-religion does not a priori condemn any religion. In- 
deed, it gives every religion the benefit of the doubt and more. Islamic meta- 
religion assumes that every religion is God-revealed, God-ordained, until it 
is historically proven beyond doubt that the constitutive elements of that religion 
are human made. 
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B. Islamic meta-religion readily links the religions of history with the 
divine source on the ground that there is no people or group but God had 
sent them a prophet to teach them the same lesson of religion, of piety and 
virtue. 

C. Islamic meta-religion grants ready accreditation to all humans in their 
religious attempts to formulate and express religious truth. For it acknowledges 
all humans to have been born with all that is necessary to know God and 
His will, the moral law, to discriminate between good and evil. 

D. Islamic meta-religion is painfully aware of human passions, prejudices, 
and deficiencies and of their sinister influence upon what was revealed or 
discovered to be primordial religion (din al fitrah) or primordial truth. Thus, 
it calls upon all humans, especially the ulama’ of each religion, to subject 
their religious traditions to rational, critical examination, and to discard those 
elements that are proven to be human additions, emendations, or falsifica- 
tions. In this task of historical criticism of all the religions of history, all humans 
are brothers and must cooperate to establish the primordial truth underlying 
all the religions. 

E. Islamic meta-religion honors human reason to the point of making 
it equivalent to revelation in the sense that neither can discard the other without 
imperiling itself. That is why in Islamic methodology, no contradiction, or 
non-correspondence with reality, can be final or ultimate. The Islamic scholar 
of religion is therefore ever tolerant, ever open to evidence, ever critical. 

F. Islamic meta-religion is humanistic par excellence, in that it assumes 
all men to be innocent, not fallen or vitiated at birth, capable of discerning 
good and evil, free to choose according to their reason, conscience, or best 
knowledge, and personally, that is, individually, responsible for their own deeds. 

G. Islamic meta-religion is world- and life-affirmative, in that it assumes 
creation, life, and history not to be in vain, not the work of a blind force, 
or of a trickster-god, but ordered to lead to value. It acknowledges the critical 
principle that nature is incapable by itself to produce critical self-consciousness, 
and a trickster-god would be in foolish self-contradiction to create man and 
endow him with his critical faculties. 

H. Finally, Islamic meta-religion is an institution, not a mere theory, 
tested by fourteen centuries of continuous application, of success against 
tremendous odds. It alone among the religions and ideologies of the world 
was large enough in heart, in spirit as well as in letter, to give mankind the 
gift of a pluralism of laws with which to govern their lives under the aegis 
of its own meta-religious principles and laws. It alone acknowledged such 
plurality of laws as religiously and politically de jure, while it called their 
adherents with wisdom and fair argument to consider rationally, critically, 
and freely why they should not unite under the banner of the one religion 
that is the one and only meta-religion. 
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The Limitations of Science and the 
Teachings of Science from the Islamic 
Perspective 


Zaghloul R. El Nejjar 


What is Science? 


In Latin “Scientia” means “knowledge.” So science is defined as all the 
knowledge men have achieved in different places and at all times, arranged 
according to their subject-matter. This includes knowledge gained through 
Divine revelation; or by the way of human thinking and creative intellect, 
as well as through human legacy and tradition in these two areas. The prevailing 
direction, however, tends to limit the term Science to natural and experimental 
studies of all that is within reach of the senses and intellect in this universe 
(i.e. matter, energy, living beings and natural phenomena). This is usually 
carried out through observation and conclusion or through experimentation, 
observation and conclusion, in an attempt to discover the characteristics of 
matter, energy and living things, classify all these and discover the laws govern- 
ing them. As thus defined, Science also includes deductions, suppositions, 
hypotheses and theories which are put forward to explain prevailing phenomena. 

This definition has limited Science to “a branch of study which is concern- 
ed either with a connected body of demonstrated truths or with observed facts 
systematically classified and more or less collated by being brought under 
general laws, and which includes trustworthy methods for the discovery of 
new truth within its own domain.” 

Accordingly, human knowledge has been divided into scientific studies (both 
pure and applied), literary and art studies and religious studies (studies of 
faith). Writers, however, differ much in classifying and chaptering human 
knowledge, but the following classification seems appropriate: 
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— Islamic Studies 

— Philosophy (General Philosophy) 

— Humanities and Social Studies 

— Philosophy of Sciences 

— Pure and Applied Sciences 

— (Cosmic Sciences, Sciences of the universe). 

In each of these major divisions of human knowledge, the interaction of 
all information available to man—whether acquired (through direct observa- 
tion of the universe or through experimentation, observation and conclusion), 
or donated (through Divine revelations in the Qur'aan and the Sunnah of the 
Prophet (SAA) has to take place, intelligently and truthfully, without undue, 
forcing of conclusions. If this does not take place, human knowledge can re- 
main partial, and such partiality can be further magnified by the current trend 
of overspecialization, flood of literature, secularization and separation of gnosis 
from wisdom. 


Scientific Procedure and the Limitations of Science 


Science as thus defined necessitates a mass of organized objective obser- 
vations which are gradually recorded with time, and repeatedly examined by 
trained minds to put forward the necessary theories to explain such observa- 
tions and arrive at the laws that govern them. This can be fulfilled by repeated 
experiments until their truth in explaining observations gathered directly from 
the universe or through experiments designed to reach a number of conclu- 
sions. This necessitates the proposition of hypotheses and the formulation of 
theories as part of logical reasoning aiming at knowledge. Despite the fact 
that the scientific method puts man directly in contact with the universe which 
has been created with deep knowledge and careful planning under eternal divine 
laws. And despite the accepted precision of scientific procedure, yet it has 
its own limitations. The limitation of experimental science can be demonstrated 
by the following points: 

1. However direct the observation or the experiment and observation might 
be, it is no more than an outward appearance of the actual truth and not the 
truth itself. There is of course a great difference between being aware of things 
and knowing their actual truth. The former is limited to sensible events only 
while the latter is beyond the capacity of our senses. It is not more than a facade 
behind which truth exists. 

The object to be studied may be fully or partly observed, or not observed, 
but sensed through some effects perceived through repeatable experiments. 
The conclusions derived from partial or complete observation are classified 
under what is known as the “exact readings, data or information.” These are 
mainly manifested through human senses, which are proved by experimental 
science itself to be very much limited. Because of this, the human mind often 
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tried to support its senses through various technical appliances devised on 
the basis of what man has known about the laws of matter and the characteristics 
of living creatures. With the help of such devices, we can detect things in 
the universe which our naked senses cannot. But these instruments, however 
complicated they may be, remain merely devices that help human senses to 
perceive at a distance. Their readings are remote sensing of evidence of truth 
and not the truth itself. 

2. There are things in the universe which cannot be felt by human senses 
either directly or indirectly. These can be detected, however, by the existence 
of evidence for a logial presumption which is sufficient to prove the claim 
of its existence. This is known as scientific deduction or a priori reasoning 
and is an acceptable means in the process of scientific conclusion if it is based 
on logic. Not only this, but deduction may sometimes be nearer to the truth 
than sensual observation, because truth is holistic, while observation is par- 
tial. Hence, major conclusions normally start where limited information derived 
from sensual observation ends. Here emerge other limitations for experimental 
science, represented in the limits of the human mind and its ability for cor- 
rect deduction. 

3. Science comprises both sensual and non-sensual information, the latter 
is known as “scientific abstraction” or “higher truth” which is a common ground 
for science, philosophy and religion. Here, the different branches of human 
knowledge should interact to understand the universe and its governing 
laws.Each, via its own means, should look for judgements through which it 
can fully explore the universe and exploit its resources, understand its crea- 
tion in general, and the creation of man in particular, his message in this world, 
and his destiny after it, etc. Such questions are reiterated in every human mind 
whatever his culture and his specialization may be, and in the largest majority 
of cases, man cannot arrive at conclusive answers to such questions through 
his individual effort. This is simply because of the fact that man’s observa- 
tions and measurements are limited to the outer appearances of things in this 
universe, masked by the limitation of his senses and the relativity of his space 
and time. However exact his measurements and deductions might be, all that 
is proved by them may be false as well as true. To accept a measure as correct 
does not necessitate that we should accept what it yields. Accordingly many 
higher truths cannot be reached through human thinking alone or via his limited 
methods of scientific research. We have no means of knowing such higher 
truths except through Divine revelation. Here man shifts from the orbit of 
science and philosophy to that of religion, which if correct, is the highest 
level of human knowledge. 

4. By nature of man’s limited existence in space (on this tiny planet Earth 
and for a very limited period of time represented by his average age) and the 
limitations of his senses in both space and time, all his conclusions become 
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only relative. This makes the results of pure and experimental sciences nothing 
more than the outward appearance of truth as man can see it from his posi- 
tion in the universe and in the very limited time allocated to him, and not 
the truth itself. It also makes scientific theories only working hypotheses, 
even the ones based on direct observation and experimentation. 

5. Man’s ability to know a number of universal laws in spite of the limita- 
tions of his senses and abilities and the relativity of his place and time points 
to the perfect structure of this universe and the perpetuality of its laws. In 
their study of the universe through close observation and testing and then ap- 
plying their intellectual powers to such observations and tests, scientists take 
the universe with all its components of matter, energy, phenomena, laws and 
creatures as their instructor. 

6. Due to the continuously expanding range of science, it has become im- 
possible for an individual to grasp all branches of knowledge, nor even to 
have a full grasp of one branch. Hence man is obliged to specialize in small 
sectors of the spheres of knowledge which have become almost countless. 
Even in the very narrow specialization, it has become difficult for any in- 
dividual to have a comprehensive grasp of everything, and the current trend 
is generally towards increasing the narrowness and depth of specialization. 
This has made the results of experimental science very partial, and as partial 
information cannot answer man’s comprehensive inquiries, his need for a 
greater and more comprehensive knowledge is confirmed. 

7. Science bears the stamp of its intellectual and social milieu. In every 
sphere of knowledge man’s grasp and output vary according to his cultural 
background, up-bringing and mental as well as psychological conditions. Thus 
major scientific conclusions are sometimes defined as a mental and 
psychological state through which man sees the world around him, and as 
these are ever-changing throughout one’s life, his grasp and creativity will 
differ accordingly. This confirms the limitation of human writings in general 
and the scientific ones in particular, especially in its generalizations. 

8. The ever-increasing knowledge about the universe, and our obvious need 
to revise it continuously in the light of new discoveries, and to amend, develop 
or drop some parts of it, is clear evidence about the incompleteness of science 
and the limitation of its methods. 

9. One working in the scientific field usually inherits a large load of ready- 
made thought which one cannot thoroughly scrutinize. Consequently, one’s 
contribution cannot represent but a small portion of an ever-increasing amount 
of knowledge, based fundamentally on imitation. Hence, science, in addition 
to its preoccupation with the present and the future, does not neglect scien- 
tific achievements of the past. Otherwise it will not fulfill any degree of pro- 
gress. That is why reviewing the scientific literature, criticizing and develop- 
ing it is a fundamental part of science. A scientist cannot contribute in any 
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field without prior knowledge in general, and science in particular, for over 
ten centuries to become the basis of current scientific and technological ad- 
vances. History can also portray the amount of illusion and misguidance con- 
temporary scientific writings can lead to since they have been snatched from 
the hands of Muslims and written from a secularist point of view. Such allega- 
tions are all non-scientific and untrue. They are a natural outcome of the fact 
that modern science (when moved from Islamic Andalusia to Europe) has 
developed in an atmosphere of outraged hostility towards Christianity, in par- 
ticular, and religion, in general. In this process modern science has acquired 
a negative attitude towards belief and has limited its course and style to another 
direction. This has been supported by the anti-religious stand in the Com- 
munist world and the retreat of contemporary Muslims from their leading 
positions, particularly in the area of science and technology. Added to these, 
one cannot overlook the activities of the varied evil forces, interests and af- 
filiations directed toward strengthening secularism by numerous material 
philosophies, information, campaigns, extremist racial and political movements, 
destructive social associations, obvious and underground military and semi- 
military actions which all aim at annihilating religion and the sovereignty of 
secular thinking over all aspects of life. 

Science itself could not correct its path due to the simple fact that with its 
continued expansion, its fields of specialization are continuously narrowing, 
which makes it difficult for the specialist to form the comprehensive view 
that is necessary for such a correcting process. Consequently science is still 
written from that very approach, despite its huge achievements. This has caused 
great harm to both science and humanity, because keeping scientific writing 
to the material side only resulted in confining it within the cycle of human 
senses. This is the smallest circle of knowledge in our universe. Knowledge 
is metaphysical in many of its aspects and this cannot be completely subjected 
to scientific procedure. Our senses can only feel and understand the outer 
appearance of things as seen within the limits of our time, place, abilities 
and the nature of our bodies. When scientific thinking imprisoned itself within 
the purely material framework it could not enter wider and more comprehensive 
areas. 

Consequently, scientific contributions have fallen short of many objectives 
which science could have reached if it had not limited itself to a materialistic 
paradigm. In its essence, science is a method of knowing the truth, while 
matter is only a small portion of that truth. Scientists have thus been put on 
a closed path when they decided to keep their conclusions within the limits 
of matter, and were led to many erroneous conclusions such as: 

(a) The false claim of the eternity of matter and energy (that both matter 
and energy can neither be annihilated nor created from nothing), and 
hence the alleged eternity of the universe and negation of creation. 
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(b) The wrong reference of everything in this universe to nature and its 
laws (without a logical definition of nature) and the consequent refusal 
to relate anything in it to a supernatural power, and hence the unfounded 
refusal to believe in the Creator. 

(c) The erroneous explanation of the graduality of life on earth with time 
as a material proof for spontaneous evaluation without the need of 
a creator (the evolution of elements, chemical evolution, organic evolu- 
tion, mental evolution etc.). This was wrongly taken as a basis for 
the false allegation that creation took place by random co-incidence 
in order to negate wisdom, design, aim and objectivity. 

Such mistaken conclusions have been used as a basis for numerous 
materialistic philosophies which ignored religion and rejected its bases 
(the belief in God, His angels, His books, His apostles, and the life 
Hereafter) as well as all the moral bindings and ethics it teaches. 
These erroneous conclusions have changed our time (which is characteriz- 
ed by scientific and technological achievements with no parallel in human 
history and by a real explosion of knowledge) into an age of anxiety and unrest, 
moral decay and loss of identity, psychological upsets and mental disturbances. 
It is the age of stockpiling the most sophisticated of armaments (e.g. biologi- 
cal, chemical, nuclear, etc.) and carriers and launching devices. It is the 
age of hunger and drought, the age of irrational depletion of the earth's 
resources, pollution of its environment and degeneration of its inhabitants (as 
individuals, families and societies). In brief, it has become the age of material, 
psychological and spiritual crises which alienated man from both his integri- 
ty and destined mission in this world and transformed him into an egoistic 
being that cares less about anything beyond his limited needs in this worldly life. 
We, in the Muslim world, could not in any case keep away from that tur- 
moil, because in an attempt to catch-up we have been eagarly sending our 
students abroad where they are severely subjected to endless challenges. We 
have also been copying the alien scientific writings with all their good and 
bad, and all their materialistic agnostic background. It is enough to mention 
that in the contemporary Muslim world, the number of Muslim students abroad 
has been lately exceeding hundreds of thousands and that the majority of 
sciences are still being taught and published in foreign languages, on exactly 
the same pattern of imported writings. Even what is published in Arabic or 
in local languages of other Muslim countries, is in the majority of cases a 
direct or indirect translation of the alien thoughts, and hence no wonder that 
it does sometimes contain clear contradictions with basic beliefs. This can 
create confusion in an age of great fascination with science and technology. 
Some individual efforts, however, to write science from a true believing 
perspective have emerged like the writings of the following professors: Ibrahim 
Farag, Muahmmad Ahmad El-Ghamrawi, Muhammad Mahmound Ibrahim, 
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Khattab Muhammad, Malek bin Nabi, Waheed-uddin Khan, Muhammad Said 
Kira, Ahmad Abdis-slam El-Kerdani, Muhammad Jamaluddin El Fandi, Abder 
Razzak Nawfal, Ahmad Zaki, Hanafi Ahmad, Mustafa Mahmood, Khales 
Konjo, Hasan Zeino, Afeef Tabbarah, Qais Al Qirttas, M. Ferdouse Khan, 
M. M. M. Qadri, A. Q. Chowdhury, M. Akbar Ali, Maurice Buccaile, etc. 
(among the Muslim writers), Sir James Geans, A. Cressy Morrison, Alexis 
Carel, Graham Cannon and Albert Einstein (among foreign writers). This 
is in addition to forty other American specialists whom Dr. John Clover 
Monsma asked to write, for a book he published under the title, “The Evidence 
of God in an Expanding Universe,” which has been translated into Arabic 
by Dr. Ab-Dimirdash Abdel-Majeed Sarhan, and revised by Dr. M. J. El Fandi. 

These writings are mostly general scientific writings or philosophical ones, 
far from scientific teaching or research work. Here the book of Professor Dr. 
Ibrahim Farag in the field of “Earth Sciences” and that by Dr. Khales Kanjo 
in medicine (the former being a university text-book and the latter a Ph.D. 
thesis) have emerged as pioneering works on the path of rewriting science 
from the Islamic point of view. The writer has also pursued this goal by writing 
a book on Historical Geology entitled “Images from Pre-historic Life.” Aside 
from such exceptions, the science writings in our hand whether text-books, 
reference books, periodicals, circulars, films etc. are all written from a purely 
materialistic outlook which disapproves or at least overlooks all that is super- 
natural. Hence they are full of erroneous expressions levelled against both 
science and belief. 


Broad Lines for Rewriting and Teaching Science from the 
Islamic Perspective 


It is clear from the above mentioned discussion that scientific writings 
published during the last two centuries were written mostly from a purely 
materialist background. Such a trend in scientific writing started as a challenge 
to the Church in a revolution against its attempts to constrain human thinking. 
This has gradually become the rule, however, to the extent that most scien- 
tists indulge in such erroneous writing without really understanding what it 
is leading to. Accordingly scientific victories were wrongly considered vic- 
tories over religion, and were used as tools to demolish it instead of emphasizing 
the fact that science is one of the short-cuts for one to get acquainted with 
the marvels of the Great Creator. 

As human knowledge is the heritage of all humanity, and as Muslims are 
the middle nation and the trustees of the last heavenly message, it becomes 
incumbent upon them to purify all knowledge and particularly science from 
biased ideas based on erroneous historic stands, human distortions or 
misconceptions. The accumulated errors that had—in the past—shifted science 
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and scientists from the domain of belief to that of disbelief are becoming ob- 
vious, even to non-Muslims. This is definitely one of the numerous reasons 
that are currently driving a large number of non-Muslims to Islam. Muslims 
therefore should take the initiative and advance to rewrite science and teach 
it from the Islamic perspective. Here are some broad goals for achieving this 
purpose: 

1. Stress the value of science and of scientific investigations in Islam. In- 
deed the Holy Qur’an has perpetually and in more than 750 verses, directed 
the human beings to look through the universe and try to understand its 
miraculous build-up, because by so doing one can get to know one’s Creator, 
can understand the laws governing the universe and hence use it for bettering 
life on earth. 

2. Point out the greatness of the universe and of everything that is in it 
(matter, energy, nutural phenomena, plants, animals, human beings, etc.) and 
emphasize that such an intricate and vast universe could not possibly have 
made itself, but needs a single creator. It could not have been the outcome 
of either chance or chaos, because the mathematical probabilities for the crea- 
tion of the universe by chance are almost nil. This clearly proves that our 
universe must have been created by the predetermined, very well-planned 
wisdom of a Supreme Being that has always been looking after it. Naturally, 
the qualities of the Supreme Being are beyond the abilities of the human brain 
to comprehend, and are definitely not in any way comparable to anything in 
His creation. 

3. Emphasize the fact that the universe is actually built on the same basis 
from its minutest units to its largest ones, and that its basic elements matter, 
energy, space and time are interchangeable and interconnected. This pushes 
the observable components of our universe into one thing which we have not 
yet been able to know, but which represents the unity of the universe. If this 
points to anything it must point to the oneness of the Great Creator. 

4. Emphasize the fact that our universe is not eternal, as it had a beginning 
which scientists have been trying to estimate, and it will definitely have an 
end as indicated by the observable changes in it. These facts have been repeated- 
ly proved through different scientific disciplines, but have been always overlook- 
ed and neglected. 

5. Point out that science, in its restricted definition, is a human attempt 
to explore Allah’s creation in the universe and discover the laws that govern 
them. By discovering cosmic phenomena and the Divine laws that govern them 
man can make use of it in bettering his life, and this ia a major part of his 
mission on earth. 

6. Stress the fact that science is basically a human attempt for reaching 
the truth. In so doing, it necessitates honesty, sincerity, willingness, devotion 
and precision. If armed with these qualities, scientific endeavors are considered 
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in Islam a holy act for which a Muslim will be rewarded. 

7. Emphasize the fact that experimental science represents only partial 
knowledge, which is becoming more and more partial with over-specialization. 
Despite its great value such partial knowledge cannot answer the major queries 
of the human mind. Such major queries need more integral and encompass- 
ing knowledge. This can only be given by the Creator, and hence the need 
for Divine revelations. 

8. Stress the fact that experimental science itself proves the existence of 
the unseen. Most of the recent discoveries were not known before and hence 
were part of the unseen for previous generations. It is running after the unknown 
that helps science to develop. 

9. Point out the fact that experimental science cannot recognize the essence 
of life. It only studies its phenomena. We currently know the detailed chemical 
composition of the living cell, but we could not make it. 

10. Emphasize the fact that science itself proves the possibility, indeed the 
necessity of revelation, destruction of this world, resurrection, and 
accountability. 

ll. Point out the Quranic verses of a scientific nature which have been counted 
to be more than 750, with the clear understanding that the Qur'an is basically 
a book of guidance, not a book of science. Yet, the precedence of the Qur'an, 
fourteen centuries ago, with scientific notions and facts that were only 
discovered a few years ago is, in itself, a clear proof that it is a Divine revela- 
tion. Such verses must be thoroughly studied, understood in the light of the 
most recent scientific contributions, commented upon and used wherever ade- 
quate in our scientific writings, without undue forcing. These could be land- 
marks for future discoveries as they are signs from Allah, the Creator of 
everything, and would be clear evidence for guidance in a world fascinated 
by the contributions of science. 

12. Stress the fact that the human brain, senses and other faculties repre- 
sent one of the greatest gifts of Allah to man. To express our appreciation 
for such gifts, one has to use them to their capability. The Qur’an states that 
one is accountable for his senses. 

13. Point out the contributions of Muslims to the fields of science and 
technology in particular, and to human knowledge in general. Muslims had 
a basic role in the advancement of the different branches of knowledge, and 
these are in most cases overlooked. 

14. Stress the fact that Islam is the system of thought and conduct of the 
whole life of all human beings of all ages, comprehending the whole of life, 
the entire society and all peoples of all nations and ages. This system has 
been taught to Adam by Allah, on the very day Adam was created, and 
thereafter the message of whoever was ordained for the guidance of man in 
different parts of the world and at different periods was invariably the same 
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towards which finally Prophet Mohammad (SAA) invited the whole world. 
It is the only religion acceptable to Allah, and hence human deviations in 
the name of religion cannot be considered religion. Consequently, the onslaught 
directed towards religion in non-Muslim countries cannot be applied to Islam. 

15. Emphasize Iman by pointing out the signs of Allah in everything in this 
universe wherever possible and whenever necessary. 

16. Refrain from the use of ambiguous, meaningless, omnibus terms such 
as nature and natural. Such terms were intentionally introduced in scientific 
writings out of disbelief. A Muslim writer could use the word Cosmos or 
universe instead of nature. Terms such as natural laws and natural selection 
should be replaced by Divine laws (or cosmic laws) and Divine selection. 
By such a minor change, numerous misconceptions could be rectified. Similar- 
ly, a Muslim scientist should refrain from using terms such as chance or ran- 
dom when he knows definitely that it is plan and order. He should also refrain 
from using such wrong expressions as “life appeared or disappeared, developed 
or evolved,” when he deeply knows that it was created and was made to evolve, 
develop or become extinct by its Creator. Similarly, such misguided slogans 
as “survival of the fittest,” “struggle for existence,” “struggle against nature,” 
“invasion of space; etc., should be totally abandoned. These are not only wrong 
from the scientific point of view, but are direct expressions of human arrogance 
and conceit. 

Consequently, any word or expression that could contradict or cast doubt 
on a clearly expressed Islamic fact should be deleted. This should be carried 
out however, in a way that can never interfere with the scientific procedure, 
or limit the human endeavor to explore the universe. 

17. Emphasize the fact that in directing man to scientific research, Islam 
defies ignorance, fanaticism, wrong inheritance and maljudgement through 
imagination or personal desires. It always asks for proof and commands the 
founding of one’s judgement on non-refutable logical deductions. In this, Islam 
has indeed founded the scientific method and its ethics, and experimental 
science is described to be Qur’anic in its approach. 


Summary and Recommendations 


Modern science developed in Europe within an atmosphere of outraged 
hostility against Christianity, and hence has been written from a purely 
materialistic point of view. This limitation of science to the material substance 
alone has alienated it from wisdom and has been used to allege that science 
and its contributions contradict religion and refute its teachings. Such allega- 
tions have, sadly enough, been widely accepted in the wave of fascination 
with recent scientific and technological achievements. Consequently, the ad- 
vances in the area of science and technology were paralleled by repulsion 
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of religion, rejection of faith, and revolt over its constraints. This trend has 
crystallized in a number of materialistic ideologies that emerged as a product 
of the processes of secularization, and dominated in the absence of the right 
belief. It has also been aided by the lagging behind of contemporary Muslims, 
especially in the area of science and technology. 

Going back to the roots of the problem one can easily find out that science 
did clash with Christianity for three basic reasons that can be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) The deviation of Christianity from the basic teachings of Christ (SAA), 
which has taken it out of its original Divine Framework (Islam). 


(2) The infiltration of numerous man-made ideas into both the Old and 
New Testaments, which have been disproved by recent scientific fin- 
dings (cf. Bucaille, 1979), and 


(3) The wrong stand of the Church on Science and Scientists from their 
early days in Europe. 


If this has been the stand towards Christianity, however, it should not be 
applied to Islam. Contemporary Christianity is essentially a man-made religion, 
while contemporary Islam is the integration of the Divine messages to man 
since the very early days of Adam. Whoever was ordained for the guidance 
of man in different parts of the world at different periods [e.g. Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, etc. (peace be upon them all)] the message was invariably the same 
towards which finally Prophet Mohammad (SAA) invited the whole world. 
It is the only revelation within the hands of human beings that has been preserv- 
ed in the same language in which it was revealed, to the minutest detail, while 
all the previous revelations have been either completely lost or distorted. An 
agreement between Islam and Science in the approach, morals, obligations 
and major conclusions cannot be concealed (cf. Bucaille, 1979). This is simply 
because science, in its restricted definition, is no more than a human attempt 
to explore Allah’s creation in the universe and discover the laws that govern 
them. As the Qur'an is revealed from Allah the Creator, there could be no 
contradiction between it and the laws Allah has placed in His creation. 
Moreover, the prior revelation in the Qur'an of scientific facts not known 
to man until fourteen centuries later in this century, is in itself a clear evidence 
for the Divine nature of the Quranic verses (cf. Bucaille, 1979). 

Despite all this, science is still written in the Muslim world from the same 
materialistic attitude of the non-Muslims. As this contradicts both Islam and 
the current process of Islamic revival, it has to be rectified and science has 
to be rewritten and taught from the Islamic perspective. In this connection, 
the following recommendations and suggestions are made: — 
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1. Revise science text-books that are currently in use in the Muslim World, 
especially those in the pre-university levels as well as the undergraduate ones, 
to eradicate all undue un-Islamic or anti-Islamic expressions and/or 
generalizations. 

2. Re-structure curricula and syllabi for writing new science textbooks from 
the Islamic perspective. These might cover the following major items: 

(a) Scientific material purified from all non-Islamic and anti-Islamic 
generalizations and/or expressions, re-written in a modest way without 
undue presumptions. 

(b) The spiritual implications of the scientific information (i.e. the wisdom 
behind it) if clearly understood. These should be mentioned in various 
forms according to the level of instruction, and should stress, heeding 
Allah and His Prophet (SAA), the vastness of the universe, its intricate 
and orderly structure, unified pattern and miraculous build-up, the 
limitations of science, and the need of human beings for the mercy 
of Allah throughout their existence. 


(c) All ethical and moral guidelines that could derive from such 
information. 

(d) Relevent Quranic verses and/or sayings of the Prophet (SAA) wherever 
applicable, without undue forcing. 

(e) Muslims’ contributions to the field (past and present). 

(f) Undiscovered or unexplored areas of the field and motivations for future 
research. 


3. Begin a long-term program to translate the basic books in the different 
fields of science and technology into Arabic (or the other languages of the 
different Muslim countries), with comments on any un—islamic expression 
or generalization. This step should be taken in preparation for the teaching 
of science and technology in either Arabic or the other mother tongues of 
the Muslims. 


4. Monitor the media (press, T.V., radio, etc.) to identify misinterpreted 
and mis-figured scientific information. 

5. Prepare special science and technology programs for the TV and radio 
to educate the masses from an Islamic perspective. 

6. Encourage scientific and technical research in the Muslim World (in 
universities, institutes, industrial centers, etc.) on Islamic bases. 

7. Minimize the number of Muslim students that are being sent abroad to 
be educated at the hands of non-Muslims to only the very necessary areas, 
and to specific ages and specializations. 

8. Establish an Islamic organization for science, technology and develop- 
ment to plan for the scientific and technological revival of the Muslim Um- 
mah. The potentials of such Ummah are enormous, but these have been 
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dissipated by its division into more than 60 nations and minority groups. 

9. Besides the World Center for “Islamic Education” in Mecca and the 
“Islamic Foundation for Science, Technology and Development” proposed to 
be in Jeddah, an “International Union for Muslim Scientists and Engineers” 
(with headquarters and offices in different countries) is deemed necessary 
for the promotion of the scientific and technical revival of the Muslim Um- 
mah through various activities including statistical studies, surveys, publica- 
tions, conferences, etc. This union should include “International, Specializ- 
ed, Islamic Societies” in the different disciplines of science and technology, 
which would exercise their activities independently as well as within those 
of the “International Union” (e.g. publications, meetings, etc.). 

10. In addition to the above mentioned organizations, the “World Center 
of Islamic Education” should encourage the rewriting and teaching of Science 
from the Islamic perspective by drafting the broad lines for both the necessary 
curricula and syllabi as well as the guidelines for text-book writing. The center 
could then invite committed specialists to write the necessary books for the 
different levels of education in an open competition. The manuscripts should 
be critically reviewed, and the best ones adopted. This may necessitate the 
establishment of committees that include specialists in pure and applied 
sciences, philosophy and Islamic studies for proper assessment of both the 
curricula and syllabi and for judging the manuscripts. 

ll. Promote science and technology in the Muslim World through various 
incentives such as the establishment of annual prizes, awards, and other 
honoraria. AGW cod aad o Wes EF 
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Book Review 


Ibn Taymiyyah’s Ethics: The Social Factor 
Victor E. Makari 
(Chico, California: Scholars Press, 1983), pp. ix+236. 


Except for the works of the French scholar Henri Laoust and a recent study 
by Muhammad Umar Memon, Ibn Taimiya’s Struggle against Popular Religion 
(The Hague and Paris: Mouton, 1976), very few studies of the thought of Ibn 
Taimiya have appeared in English. Makari’s work is therefore a welcome ad- 
dition to this meager list. Its main contribution lies in dispelling some of the 
misunderstanding that has all along bedevilled a true appraisal of the thought 
of the Hanbalite doctor. 

It is unfortunate that some bright and bold spirits of Islam, such as the 
celebrated Hanbali doctor and theologian Ibn Taimiya, have remained 
misunderstood not only in the West but also among the Muslims themselves. 
A good part of the musunderstanding stems no doubt from the fact that for 
most of his life Ibn Taimiya managed to remain a quite controversial figure. 


A substantial part of the misunderstanding results from the close associa- 
tion of his name with the Wahhabi movement which erupted violently toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. Muhammad b. Abd al-Wahhab, the founder 
of the Wahhabi movement, was certainly influenced by Ibn Taimiya and his 
writings, especially in his bitter denunciation of the Sufi rituals, tomb wor- 
ship, and the cult of saints, and no less in his moral and puritanical activism. 
In their scrupulous observance of the word of the Qur’an and the sunna, in- 
deed both Ibn Taimiya and the Wahhabis resemble each other closely. Just 
as Ibn Taimiya had led bands of people in raids against the local taverns and 
shrines, the Wahhabis in their time, too, razed tombs and sacked the holy cities. 

A distinction must be made, however, between the two. While the Wahhabis 
represent a religio-political movement, Ibn Taimiya was concerned, mainly, 
with reforming Islam and with reinculcating a positive attitude toward this 
world. He never condemned Sufism per se; rather, his criticism was directed 
against what he defined as inadmissible deviations in doctrine, ritual, and 
morals. He has, moreover, left behind a vast legacy of writing. A close scrutiny 
of his works reveals him as a man of unrelenting intellectual conviction. He 
used his uncommon erudition to criticize and reject most of the commonly 
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accepted interpretations of Islamic doctrines because in his view they could 
not be supported by the standards of the Qur’an and the sunna. He not only 
rejected the unquestioning acceptance of authority (taqlid) but he also fearlessly 
criticized almost all sects of Islam, including even the orthodox Ash’ arites. 
He denounced the latter’s theology because it amounted to upholding 
predestinarianism. He was a mujtahid in the absolute sense of the word. 

Ibn Taimiya lived during a tumultuous time. He devoted the major part of 
his life to giving legal opinions (fatawa), most of which pertained to social 
conduct and institutions. Thus, it is evident that he was concerned with social 
change and that his entire system of thought was socially oriented. The ques- 
tion, however, arises: what was his program for reforming the Muslim society? 
It would seem that his program — inspired as it was mainly by the spirit of 
Hanbalism, a doctrine of conciliation between various Islamic schools in con- 
formity with the teachings of the Qur’an and the sunna — lay, basically, in 
so reformulating the concept of the sharia that it would include both the 
spiritual truth (hagiqa) of the Sufis as well as the rational truth ( aql) of the 
philosophers, the theologians, and the jurists. By reinstating the doctrine of 
purposiveness of the Divine Will, he no doubt sought to reorient Muslim 
theology, but his proposed reform, as Fazlur Rahman has pointed out in his 
Islam and Modernity: Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1982), pp. 13-42, is not entirely free of 
certain limitations. And yet his influence on the Islamic reform movements, 
especially the Sunni ones, has remained pervasive. 

The book under review is the author’s 1975 dissertation written under the 
direction of Professor Ismail R. al-Faruqi at Temple University. It is divided 
into four parts: the framework; the doctrinal context for a system of ethics; 
the social ethic of Ibn Taimiya; and summary and conclusion. The first part 
provides the reader with the socio-political setting during the seventh/thir- 
teenth century and also with a brief outline of Ibn Taimiya’s life. 

The second part deals with God and His nature, revelation, and the pro- 
blem of determinism and free will — all of which provide Ibn Taimiya’s ethic 
with its doctrinal context. This section could be called “meta-ethics” wherein 
the meaning and nature of the normative element in Ibn Taimiya’s action and 
thought are analyzed. The basic Islamic doctrine of the unity of God (tawhid) 
is important in this respect. God, according to Ibn Taimiya, is unique and 
transcendent. He does not share his sovereignty with any of His creatures. 
His nature must not be confused with that of any other being. The demands 
of His laws are just and reasonable. His laws, moreover, do not depend upon 
the intervention or the intercession of other powers. 

The third part, the focus of the dissertation, highlights Ibn Taimiya’s 
jurisprudence, social ideology, socio-political theory, and politico-economic 
ethic. It could be called “normative ethics.” Here Ibn Taimiya’s criteria for 
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justifying rules and judgements of what he considered right and wrong and 
good and bad are appraised. Ibn Taimiya stressed that the conduct and social 
interaction of the Muslims must be firmly based on the Islamic doctrine of 
tawhid and that the ethical counterpart of that theological doctrine was the 
unity and uniqueness of the Islamic community. 

It is obvious therefore that his ethics was influenced by his theological doc- 
trine. He held firm convictions on the unity and uniqueness of God, on the 
call of His Prophet, and the mission of the Islamic community. To him both 
were intertwined because God had revealed His Will in the Quran. His em- 
phasis on the solidarity of the Muslim community therefore raises a number 
of questions, especially about his socio-political theory. Finally, the author 
sums up Ibn Taimiya’s contribution and his own findings. 

If there is any fault in this book, it is the author’s unrestrained admiration 
of a personality which also deserves some radical criticism. For instance, 
the author fails to analyze Ibn Taimiya’s program of reforming Islam by Tajdid 
(revival). Strangely enough, he defines the “problem” as the need to demonstrate 
that “Islamic modernism” goes further back than the Napoleonic invasion of 
Egypt in 1798 and that it begins, properly, with Ibn Taimiya in the thirteenth 
century. 

Frequent lapses in the transliteration of Arabic terms have been noted. Some 
of the most obvious ones are: read kaysaniyyah for kisaniyyah (p. 18, line 
34); Nusayriyyah for Nasiriyyah (p. 18, line 35); al-Shahrastani for al- 
Shahrustani (p. 68, line 21); and Shu ubiyyah for Sh ubbiyyah (p. 113, line 
10). Some of the Quranic verses are also misspelled. For example, the Quranic 
verses on p. 58, line 36, and p. 164, line 11 should be corrected to read, respec- 
tively, as: wa-la yattakhidha ba duna ba dan, and wa-innahu la-dhikrun laka 
wa-li-qgawmika. The Quranic reference cited on p. 215, n. 9 should also be 
corrected to read II:110. 

The usefulness of the present work would be enhanced by an updated 
bibliography and addition of an index. 


Ismail K. Poonawala 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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Book Notice 


The Cultural Atlas of Islam 
Ismail and Lamya’ al Faruqi 


This magnificent book, published by Macmillan a month after the Faruqis’ 
deaths, presents the entire world view of Islam —its beliefs, traditions, institu- 
tions, and its place in the cultures in which it has taken root. THE CULTURAL 
ATLAS OF ISLAM is not only a comprehensive introduction to the Islamic 
experience in history and the modern world. It is an authoritative and deeply 
felt statement of the faith of Islam, written for those of all faiths. Isma‘il and 
Lois Lamya’ al Farugi’s book is, in fact, Islam explaining itself. 

Rich with more than 300 photographs, drawings, and other illustrations, 
and with some 75 original maps, this is a unique guide to the meaning of 
Islam and its shaping force on cultures from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. 
This is, however, much more than a history of events; it is a clear presenta- 
tion of the essence of Islamic civilization in all its spheres, from everyday 
practices of Muslims around the world to the Islamic legacy in art, science, 
law, politics, and philosophy. 

The authors begin with the ancient setting of Islam, examining the different 
strands of influence—Arab, Mesopotamian, Canaanite, and Hebrew—that were 
its frontrunners. Islam, the authors demonstrate, brought together diverse tradi- 
tions and from them forged the unique body of belief, thought, and practice 
that continues to animate Muslim life today throughout the world. 

Part Two explains the concept of Zawhid—the essence of Islam that binds 
together the lives of its believers. Tawhid is the affirmation of God as One, 
Absolute, and Ultimate; it deeply affects all aspects of Islamic thought, ex- 
pression, and behavior. 

Part Three shows how this core of belief takes shape in scripture, social 
institutions, and the arts—the forms which God’s revelations to Muhammad 
assumed in the historical fabric of Islam. There is a concise introduction to 
the fundamental nature of the Quran, and to the collection of Muhammad’s 
sayings and deeds that clarify its statements — the Sunnah. The ways in which 
Islam affects social life and its institutions—from education and family life 
to the making of the Hajj, or pilgrimage, to Mecca—is also examined. So, 
too, is the central role of the Quran in defining artistic expression. 

Part Four is a remarkable exploration of the manifestations of Islam in all 
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areas of intellectual, social, artistic, political, and scientific life. Here, the 
authors trace the flowering of Islam, its enormous impact on other traditions, 
and its distinctive legacy in language, law, theology, philosophy, the social 
sciences, history, literature, art, architecture, music, and crafts. From the ef- 
fect of the Quran on the development of literary Arabic to the function of 
ornamentation in Islamic art, from the meaning of Shariah, or Islamic law, 
to the achievements of such influential scholars as the historian Ibn Khaldun, 
these chapters form a superb introduction to the entire range of Islamic 
civilization. 

Throughout the book, the authors pay special attention to the influence of 
other traditions — Judaism, Christianity, and classical Greek philosophy, for 
example—on Islam. Yet they return time and again to that which is unique 
to Islam: the distinctive set of assumptions and questions Muslims use to define 
the path to a just and holy life. 

Rich in detail, clearly written, and integrating the best of classic and con- 
temporary scholarship, this is an exceptionally valuable book. It presents Islam 
from the inside out, makes much that has been overlooked or distorted by 
Western scholars clear, vital, and comprehensible, and documents for all the 
reality of a religion that counts nearly a quarter of humanity as its follwoers. 
This is indeed an essential addition to all libraries, and a valuable new resource 
for all interested both in Islam and in the religious experience writ large. 


Available from the Islamic Book Service, 10900 West Washington St., 
Indianapolis, IN 46231 
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Review Article 


Orientalism on the Revelation of 
the Prophet: the Cases of W. 
Montgomery Watt, Maxime Rodinson, 
and Duncan Black MacDonald 


by Muhammad Benaboud 


W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1953), 192 
pp., and Muhammad at Medina (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1956), 417 pp. 


Maxime Rodinson, Mahomet (France: Club francais du livre, 1961), 378 pp., English transla- 
tion by Anne Carter Muhammad, (London, The Penguin Press, 1971), with New Introduction 
and Foreward (New York, Pantheon Books, 1980), 363 pp. 


Duncan Black MacDonald, Aspects of Islam (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911), 375 pp. 


The biography (Sira) of the Prophet Muhammad (SAAW) has attracted 
the interest of scholars in both the Islamic world and the West for centuries. 
Vast literature exists on the subject in Arabic and in numerous European and 
Asian languages. The reasons for this interest are numerous and complex, 
ranging from religious to ideological and political motivations. The earliest 
Arabic biographies of the Prophet date back to the second century of the Hi- 
jra/eighth century A.C. The Sira of Ibn-Ishaq and that of Ibn-Hisham (based 
on the former) have had the greatest influence on the vast literature concern- 
ing the Sira. Yet there are Siras dating back to the sixth and seventh centuries 
A.H. which are still in the form of manuscripts waiting to be edited! The 
Quran and the sayings and actions of the Prophet (Hadith) are the two most 
important sources for studying the Prophet’s Sira. 

The Prophet’s biography has attracted great interest also in the West. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the Prophet was the object of attack by Christian priests 
and propagandists, whom we might call the original Orientalists. He was 
denigrated, his figure was deformed, and he was given insolent names like 


Muhammad Benaboud is a professor at King Muhammad V University, Rabat, Morocco. 


 Tbn-Hisham, As- Sira an-Nabawiyya li-Ibn-Hisham, ed. by Mustapha as-Siga, Ibrahim al- 
Ibyari and ‘Abd-alHafiz Shalabi, Vol. 1, undated, Beirut, p. 11 [z]. 
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Mahound.? He was accused of being an imposter, a Christian heretic, and 
an epileptic.’ It was during the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth cen- 
turies, however, that he attracted the greatest interest among the Orientalists. 
A vast literature developed “to discover” Muhammad.‘ As a result, he was 
denigrated and ridiculed, but also admired and venerated. He fascinated 
Goethe, but enfuriated Lammens. European scholars of different nationalities 
gave him much attention. Voltaire, for example, criticized French and Euro- 
pean society by criticizing the Prophet. In other words, he did not have the 
freedom to criticize his society openly, but criticized it indirectly while 
simultaneously criticizing the Prophet and Islam. The German scholars were 
pioneers in studying the Prophet's Sira, but scholars of various nationalities 
followed them, including British, French, and Italian. 

The West’s new analytical approaches were now targeted on the Prophet 
(SAAS). William Montgomery Watt studied him in the context of his social 
background and environment, relying heavily on Mannheim’s approach and 
stressing statesmanship Maxime Rodinson applied a materialistic and Marx 
ist approach, resorting furthermore to techniques of psychoanalysis to explain 
the Prophet’s Revelation. Several themes were developed and re-developed 
in a new context such as the Prophet’s sexual appeal, his aggressiveness and 
violent temperament, his appetite for political power, his statesmanship, and 
his diplomatic skills. 

Western Orientalists have relied on the primary Arabic sources, but they 
were also influenced by their own background, environment, training, 
ideological tendencies, political views, and even religious beliefs.* They were 





2 William Montgomery Watt, “Muhammad in the Eyes of the West,” Boston University Jour- 
nal, Vol. 22, No. 3 Fall 1974: 61-69. 

3 In fact these themes have continued to be developed during the twentieth century. The pur- 
pose of the present paper is to illustrate the continuous development of medieval interpreta- 
tions of the Prophet's revelation in a modern way. 

* Given the enormous literature on the Prophet still being produced in the West, however, 
it is perhaps appropriate to speak of the creation of the Prophet or of his image in the West. 
This false imagery results inevitably from the ahistorial character of much of this literature 
and from the numerous complex motivations behind this huge effort on the part of the 
Orientalists. 

5 This fact Orientalists no longer deny, although this consciousness has not let to any transfor- 
mation of the ideological orientation of Orientalism. For example, in introducing his book 
What Is Islam, 1979, Watt stated, “the difficulty is that we are the heirs of a deep-seated religious 
prejudice which goes back to the ‘war progaganda’ of medieval times. This is now coming 
to be widely recognized, and recent studies have indicated the steps in the formation of the 
European image of Islam and the motives underlying the selection of points for special em- 
phasis.” Watt has stressed the influence of the Orientalists by their cultural and intellectual 
heritage by adding, “yet we should not allow ourselves to forget that we are not wholly freed 
from the entail of the past. . ” Rodinson has also made similar statements in several of his 
works, and so have other Orientalists before him. Yet the degrees to which different Orien- 
talists have been able to free themselves from their prejudices differ tremendously. 
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particularly influenced by the tradition of Orientalism of which they formed 
an integral part. The studies of the Sira by Western scholars during the twen- 
tieth century are in essence a reflection of their predecessors. Yet the vast 
literature they have produced has not been critically analyzed, or at any rate, 
not sufficiently so. 

There has been no study of the history or development of Western literature 
on the Prophet’s Sira, of the different themes that have been developed on 
the subject, and of the different techniques and methods that have been ap- 
plied to it, as well as the causes behind them. Important questions need to 
be asked in this context. For example, to what extent were the Western Orien- 
talists (particularly from the mid-nineteenth to the mid-twentieth centuries) 
objective scholars who relied on the primary sources and applied scholarly 
techniques of research and interpretation; and to what extent did they diverge 
from this direction to be influenced by their background and cultural values 
in their studies of the Sira? To what extent did they follow the lines set up 
by their predecessors and to what extent did they innovate and contribute new 
ideas? What was the general ideological and cultural context in which they 
developed their studies on the Sira? What was their contribution and what 
is it worth? For whom did they write? How and why? These questions need 
to be examined in a general context, but the purpose of this paper is less am- 
bitious. We will concentrate on the specific question of the Revelation received 
by the Prophet Muhammad (SAAS), namely the Quran, and how it was ap- 
proached by three orientalists, William Montgomery Watt, Maxime Rodin- 
son, and Duncan Black MacDonald. Consequently, only four works on the 
Sira will be examined carefully, W.M. Watt’s Muhammad at Mecca and 
Muhammad at Medina, M. Rodinson’s Mahomet, and MacDonald's Aspects 
of Islam. The question of the Revelation to the Prophet (SAAS) includes other 
questions such as the degree of Christian and Jewish influence on the Pro- 
phet. Other Orientalists who have shown some interest in this question will 
also be mentioned or cited, but the focus will be on Watt, Rodinson, and 
MacDonald. 

The reason for this limitation to three authors is simple: their works are 
characterized by a predominantly materialist approach to the study of a pro- 
phet. Both were successful in that they attracted the interest of an essentially 
secular public to the history of an essentially religious figure and movement. 
Both contributed little to our knowledge of the Prophet’s Sira because they 
are not based on newly discovered historical sources, nor do they claim to 
be. Two of the works reviewed were published shortly after the beginning 
of the second half of the twentieth century and consequently constitute the 
latest positions of the Orientalists towards the Prophet's biography. Yet both 
of these works have presented some important questions concerning the Pro- 
phet’s Sira and have stimulated an old debate in the context of new developments 
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in the social sciences. 

While sharply reflecting the materialist approach, these two works form 
part of a vast literature on the subject, including such works as Leone Caetani’s 
Annali dell’ Islam (Vol. 1, Milan, 1905) and Gauderoy Demombyes’ Mahomet 
(Paris, 1957), which are equally worthy of study. The two works represent 
a Scottish and a French analysis of the Prophet's Sira, or, to be a bit more 
precise, they represent a Scottish Orientalist who inspired a French orien- 
talist in the study of the Sira. Rodinson’s study, having appeared several years 
after Watts, could have been academically and methodologically more ad- 
vanced. Instead, it is ideologically more radical without being more profound. 

There is another fundamental difference between these two authors’ works. 
Watt’s two books contribute a serious historical study in the academic sense 
of the word despite certain criticisms that have been directed against it, while 
Rodinson’s work can not be accepted as such for numerous reasons. This com- 
ment is not meant to undermine Rodinson’s status as a well established Orien- 
talist. His reputation is well deserved, and his numerous scholarly publica- 
tions constitute a sufficient justification. Yet he has frankly failed to maintain 
his ususal academic standards in his work on the Prophet, in very much the 
same way as Louis Massignon’s colonialist writings contrast with the 
methodological rigour and analytical depth of his work on al-Hallaj. On the 
other hand, the two authors are characterized by their strong and direct rela- 
tion to the tradition of Orientalism or to different trends within this move- 
ment, and by the movement's continual revival of the Prophet’s Sira as a sub- 
ject of capital importance and constant preoccupation in the Western mind. 

The most important contribution of W.M. Watts and M. Rodinson’s works 
on the Sira is that they have linked it to the social sciences in a new way. 
W.M. Watt’s basic contribution lies in the fact that he was the first to study. 
the Sira and the Prophet’s social environment at an unprecedented level of 
depth and scholarship. Other Orientalists had previously related the Prophet's 
biography to the contemporary pre-Islamic Arabian society, but Watt’s work 
constitutes a critical synthesis of this trend and a further contribution in that 
the social setting is approached more profoundly and more technically, in line 
with the latest developments in the field of anthropology. Another attribute 
of Watt’s work is his simple and clear presentation of fundamental questions 
and his attempt to present several possible answers before suggesting the one 
he personally finds most plausible. This does not imply that his choice is 
always correct, but it reflects the fact that he tries to examine the different 
available possibilities that others might find plausible. 

Rodinson exploited the success of Watt’s work on the Sira to write his 
own version, and his work was indeed a great success by commercial stan- 
dards. Rodinson’s most original contribution lies in his “ideological approach” 
to the Prophet’s Sira. In other words, after studying the main sources related 
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to the Prophet’s biography, Rodinson selected what fitted in his materialist 
or “Marxist” model most neatly, but omitted the spiritual elements. Yet the 
very use of the term “Marxist” model is relative, because not all self profess- 
ed Marxists will accept his model as such or consider it as representative 
of Marxism. To quote Rodinson’s own phrase, “Il y a cent mille especes de 
marxismes. The devil himself can cite scriptures for his own use.” The 
ideological dimension is quite explicit throughout Rodinson’s Mahomet. In 
the introduction, the author clearly specifies those for whom he is writing 
and those for whom he is not writing. In his concluding pages, he reminds 
the readers that his judgements on the Prophet are severe because he has tried 
to be objective, but that as a humanist he has tried to be lenient and even 
merciful when judging the Prophet, who was after all a human being. The 
relativity of the notion of objectivity becomes quite clear in this context. Rodin- 
son claims that he has tried to be objective, although he does not appear to 
have succeeded. He recognizes “Muhammad’s sincere claim” to have been 
a prophet, but considers him to have attempted to achieve something that is 
not material, and which consequently does not exist. Rodinson’s problem is 
that he has approached the spiritual dimension of the Prophet's Sira in purely 
secular terms. Having emptied the Sira of its spiritual content, the most im- 
portant elements in the Prophet’s life are totally absent in Rodinson’s work. 

By contrast, Watt is basically interested in the spiritual aspects of Islam, 
but stressed the materialist dimension without rejecting the spiritual one. He 
also did not obliterate the spiritual elements from his analysis of the social 
environment, of which they contribute an integral and fundamental part. Rodin- 
son’s innovation lies in his ideological contribution and is interesting because 
he has stressed some of the important ideological features of the Prophet's 
Sira and of his social environment, but, in doing so, Rodinson also expressed 
the ideological motivations behind his own interest in the Prophet's Sira, thus 
deflecting rather than reflecting the Prophet’s Sira. 

The questions of Muhammad’s Prophethood and of the Revelation he 
received, that is, the Qur’an, have always preoccupied Western Orientalists. 
The old accusations of the Middle Ages have in essence have been abandon- 
ed, but they have been replaced by more sophisticated modern theories. Hence 
Orientalists have been worried by “Muhammad’s problem,” but in fact, the 
problem is theirs. The heart of their problem lies in the fact that they have 
tried to rationalize the Prophet’s claim to have received Revelation, without 
believing it to have been true. In other words, they have tried to explain a 
purely spiritual experience in purely materialistic terms. Because they were 
dealing with religious beliefs that they rejected, they ended up refuting the 
Prophet’s Revelation. Since they could not present this refutation in a religious 
terminology, however, as their predecessors had done during the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, they chose to present their refutations in a modern ter- 
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minology which they have sometimes described as scientific and which is 
more easily understood by their modern, largely secular audience. The reason 
for not refuting the Revelation of the Prophet (SAAS) in religious terms, despite 
the essentially religious essence of the question, is due to the fact that the 
secular language is more widely comprehensible in this technological age of 
ours. 

The Orientalists’ numerous individual judgements, with each stressing 
one or more major points as the basic explanation of the Prophet’s character 
or motives for claiming prophecy, range widely from Duncan Black Mac- 
Donald’s stress on Muhammad the poet, to Becker’s stress on Muhammad 
the kahin, to Snouk Hurgronje’s stress on Muhammad as “possessed” by the 
idea of God’s unity. These examples and others illustrate how the Orientalists 
have dwelled on those aspects that they personally found most puzzling or 
interesting. 

Like many preceding Orientalists who specialized in the Prophet's Sira, 
Watt and Rodinson attribute the formation of his personality to his social en- 
vironment, which has led them to ask several questions related to seventh 
century Arabia and its particular characteristics. In a sense, the different ap- 
proaches developed during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
culminated in the works of Watt and Rodinson. For example, Rodinson’s ex- 
planation of the Prophet’s Revelation as the product of his sub-conscience 
is not new. Others like Duncan Black MacDonald considered that a literary 
awakening through the development of poetry, a population explosion, and 
the birth of Arab consciousness and religious unrest constituted determining 
factors in Arabia during the Prophet's life. 

Some of the views that Rodinson expressed in his Mahomet are identical 
to D.B. MacDonald's views on the Prophet expressed in his Aspects of Islam. 
Rodinson may have read MacDonald’s work, both formed part of the same 
intellectual tradition, and both were influenced by similar trends within this 
tradition. Both were inspired by Medieval anti-Islamic literature, and both 
appear to have been motivated by a bitterness toward the Prophet that they 
hardly tried to conceal. In fact, it is difficult to determine which of the two 
expressed his attacks on the Prophet more outrageously. Both were ideologically 
motivated when referring to the Prophet’s biography, MacDonald by his mis- 
sionary zeal, having taught at Hartford Seminary, and Rodinson by his 
philosophical dogmatism. Ironically, both produced some excellent works in 
the field of Islamic studies. Yet when dealing with the Prophet, both allowed 
their emotions to dominate their thinking. MacDonald stated his latent ob- 
jective rather bluntly: 


...there lies before the Muslim peoples a terrible religious col- 
lapse. Islam as a religion is not holding its own against the unbelief 
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that is flooding it from the European civilization. . . And as educa- 
tion spreads and deepens, as history vindicates for itself its place, 
as the moral feeling becomes more watchful and sensitive, so the 
legend of Muhammad will crumble and his character be seen in 
its true light. And with Muhammad the entire fabric must go. It 
is then for the Catholic schools and preachers to save these peoples, 
not only for Christianity but for any religion at all.6 


Rodinson went so far as to refer to the Prophet as “notre frere,” but the 
spirit that animated his work on the Prophet was in essence identical to Mac- 
Donald’s. Despite some exceptions, twentieth century Western biographers 
of the Prophet have preserved the tradition of their Medieval predecessors. ® 

To explain the Prophet’s personality, MacDonald echoes previous Euro- 
pean attacks on the Prophet in a more disguised and sophisticated manner, 
using a psychological approach. He writes: 


If there is one thing that is certain about him, his character, his 
personality, it is that he was essentially a pathological case. But 
for that fate, he too, might have been one of the great poets of the 
Arabian renaissance. As it is, you might describe him as a poet 
manque. He was spoiled for poetry by his prophethood...° 


€ D.B. MacDonald, Aspects of Islam, pp. 12-13. 

7 Maxime Rodinson, Muhammad, p. 313. 

8 In a private letter replying to my observations on his book, Mahomet, dated November 
30, 1975, Rodinson referred to the nineteenth century Orientalists who inspired him in the most 
eloquent terms: 


...My approach is indebted to many 19th century Orientalists, of course, 
as they were the first ones to use the methods (new at that time) of historical 
criticism (still necessary, to my mind, as to the mind of all true historians I 
think)... 


Yet M. Rodinson does not seem concerned about certain problems that have faced Orientalists 
who studied the Prophet during the nineteenth and even twentieth centuries and which W.M. 
Watt described as follows in his article “Muhammad in the Eyes of the West”: 


Yet for Westerners, none of the world’s religious leaders is so difficult to 
appreciate as Muhammad, since the West has a deep-seated prejudice against 
him whose roots go back to Medieval times. 

In the concluding pages of the above mentioned article, Watt writes: 


. ..pure objectivity in an abstract sense is impossible in the case of a man 
like Muhammad, since any judgement about him is bound to be relative to the 
writers whole culture and system of values. . . 


Finally, referring to the subjectivity of Western interpretations of the Prophet’s Sira, Sir Hamilton 
Gibb wrote, “ . .there are as many theories about Mohammed as there are biographies,” [slam 
(formerly entitled Mohammedanism), 2nd ed., 4th re-impression (Oxford, 1980), p. 16. 

° D.B. MacDonald, Aspects of Islam, p. 60. 
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Like MacDonald, Rodinson considers the Prophet to have been a 
pathological case: 


There was something in Muhammad which made him overstep those 
bounds. This something was a certain pathological element in his 
make-up. Perhaps the stories about the angels who came and took 
him and opened his heart while he was pasturing flocks belonging 
to his nurse’s family actually developed from accounts of some kind 
of seizure.’ 
Rodinson presents his psychological hypothesis concerning the pathological 
character of the Prophet’s condition as follows: 


And yet, beneath this surface, was a temperament which was ner- 
vous, passionate, restless, feverish—filled with an impatient year- 
ning which burned for the impossible. This was so intense as to 
lead to nervous crises of a definitely pathological kind.” 


Examining the possibility of whether “Muhammad was a kāhin”, a poet, 
Rodinson concludes that he was a mystic: “Given the right conditions, Muham- 
mad had, from the first, exactly the temperament to become a mystic,” which 
he associates with mental illnesses like hysteria and schizophrenia: “We find 
these ecstasies and sensory phenomena in a very similar form among per- 
sons suffering from recognized mental conditions such as hysteria, 
schizophrenia, and uncontrolled verbalization.” 


Yet even as a mystic, the Prophet is considered by Rodinson to have fail- 
ed when he uses the phraseology: “Muhammad, needless to say, whatever 
his shortcomings from a mystical point of view, . . ™"4 The pathological ap- 
proach that Rodinson presents is similar to what Casanova wrote about the 
Prophet's state of mind when receiving revelation. Casanova’s position was 
refuted by other Orientalists like Theodore Noldeke and Clement Huart, but 
the parallel of what he wrote with what Rodinson wrote is incredible. The 
following quotation from Casanova will illustrate this observation: 


...je crois qu'une contention cerebrale tres anormale, un 
regime non moins anormal de jeune et de solitude, sufisent a ex- 
pliquer l'anemie ou la dyspepsie nerveuse (la neurasthenie. . .) dont 
Muhammad parait avoir soufert.® 





10 Maxime Rodinson, Muhamad, op. cit., p. 56. 

" Tbid., p. 53. 

12 Ibid., p. 78. 

13. Ibid., D: 79. 

1 Ibid., p. 81. 

15 Casanova, Mohamed et la fin du monde, Paris, 1911, p. 21. 
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Two features stand out in what MacDonald wrote about the Prophet which 
were later reflected in Rodinson’s study of the Prophet. The first feature is 
the arrogance of his language when denigrating the Prophet. Perhaps he sought 
his own intellectual elevation by ridiculing the figure of the Prophet, who 
is highly respected by millions of Muslims, thus perhaps feeling intellectually 
superior to the latter if only in his sub-conscious. The second feature that 
stands out strongly is the apparent innocence of “objectivity” (perhaps naivete) 
with which he tried to present his highly imaginative ideas as scientific truths. 
For example MacDonald evokes the possibility of the Prophet having been 
possessed by a jinn, but he uses modern terminology later developed further 
by Rodinson: 


It is evident that from comparatively early days, he had trances; 

fell into fits in which he saw and heard strange things. There came 

to him voices, either apparently in a trance condition or when he 

was awake...So there came to him voices; there he even saw 

figures. . . Now, the conception of possession by a spirit was a high 

possibility.® 

Like MacDonald, Rodinson accepts the Prophets’ sincerity and goes on 

to ask some questions that shed some doubt on the French Orientalist’s motives 
for asking them. Rodinson went so far as to suggest that the Prophet could 
have been mad: 


Supposing he was sincere, that he really had what, for the sake 
of frankness, we can call visual and auditory hallucinations, does 
this mean that he was in some way abnormal, sick or mad?!” 


MacDonald relied on the technique widespread among many Orientalists, 
of advancing hypotheses and considering them as facts. Rodinson also mastered 
this technique rather successfully. In this context, it was easy for MacDonald 
and for Rodinson to transform a possibility into a reality. MacDonald and 
later Rodinson therefore found no difficulty in interpreting the revelation of 
the Qurān as the Prophet’s own utterances in a state of sub-conscious 
inspiration: 

I cannot but believe here that we have a case of the re-appearance 
on the lips of Muhammad, in perfectly unconscious fashion, of 
some phrase which his sub-memory had picked up when he was 
in a Christian church, which he had heard read at a Christian 
service. . }8 





‘6 D.B. MacDonald, pp. 63-64. 
v M. Rodinson, Muhammad, p. 78. 
18 MacDonald, p. 65. 
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Since there is no historical source that refers to the Prophet (SAAS) as 
having attended a “Christian service” in a “Christian church,” we can only 
conclude that this hypothesis is a product of MacDonald’s imagination. Yet 
when Rodinson refers to the Qur’an as the product of the Prophet’s sub- 
conscience, the implication is that he unconsciously gathered his data 
somewhere, perhaps in a Christian church. Rodinson, however, does not go 
so far as to state that the Prophet stocked this information in his sub-memory 
when attending some religious ceremony in a Jewish synagogue. Yet this is 
just what is impled in the implication of Jewish or Christian influences on 
the Prophet. Rodinson also relies on the notion of the unconscious to explain 
the Prophet’s revelation: 


It is therefore conceivable that what Muhammad saw and heard 
may have been the supernatural beings described to him by the Jews 
and Christians with whom he talked. It is understandable that, in 
the words that came to him, elements of his actual experience, the 
stuff of his thoughts, dreams and meditations, and memories of 
discussions that he had heard should have re-emerged, chopped, 
changed and transposed, with an appearance of immediate reality 
that seemed to him proof of some external activity which, although 
inaccessible to other men’s minds, was yet wholly objective in its 
nature.!® 


This fiction of the Christian church or Jewish synagogue as the source 
of the Prophet’s spiritual inspiration is quite logical in the context of the 
hypothesis that the Qur'an is the product of the Prophet’s sub-conscience. Yet 
the ahistorical character of this premise, i.e., not based on any serious historical 
source, becomes more apparent when we consider that the psycho-analytical 
approach to the Prophet requires the following observations: First, neither 
MacDonald, nor Rodinson, nor Casanova are trained psychologists. Second, 
the school of psychoanalysis is by no means unanimously accepted as valid. 
Ask a behaviourist or a psychologist of the humanistic tendency what he thinks 
of the limitations of psychoanalysis. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether a 
Freudian psychiatrist would accept Rodinson as his confrere. Third, and this 
is perhaps the most important criticism, it is difficult enough to apply 
psychoanalysis to those who are alive, let alone to those who are dead. Con- 
sidering that the Prophet died almost fourteen centuries ago, is it possible 
to apply psychoanalysis to him without abusing this method? Supposing that 
we accept the possibility of applying psychoanalysis to dead people, is it possi- 
ble to do so with the kind of information that Rodinson had? In the context 


19 M. Rodinson, p. 77. 
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of these observations, we can only conclude that MacDonald and Rodinson 
did not analyze the Prophet, but that they simply used jargon particular to 
the field of psychology to promote their respective ideologies. Hence it is 
not unusual for MacDonald to have referred to the Qur’an in the following 
terms: “The Qur'an is simply a collection of fragments gathered up from those 
trance utterances of Muhammad.”?° 

The idea of seeking Christian and Jewish influences on the Prophet sounds 
strikingly modern because of its Darwinian connotation, the Orientalists’ con- 
clusions related to the Prophet’s status as the Messenger of God contain striking 
parallels with the accusations of his contemporary pagan, Christian, and Jewish 
Arabians. The sole difference is that the former present their arguments in 
a modern, often scholarly manner. 

The brutality of some of MacDonald’s and later Rodinson’s comments 
on the Qur’an, however, hardly deserve scholarly discussion and criticism. 
MacDonald describes the content of the Qur’an as “an absolute chaos, yet 
a chaos, curiously enough, with a mechanical arrangement”?! He comments 
on the length and form of the szras in a way that deprives them of the very 
aspects that have in many ways made the Qur'an unchallenged as a literary 
masterpiece, thus unveiling His own ignorance of the Arabic language. At 
any rate, the following passage reflects the fact that he was either unable or 
unwilling to understand the literary dimension of the Qur'an, or that he ac- 
tually meant to deceive his American public at Hartford by ignoring the Arabic 
language: “We found a great many of them couched in short, broken, jerky 
language, and we find a great many others couched in long, winding sentences, 
clumsy and lumbering to the last degree.”2? 

Because the longer sūras revealed at Medina are related to such matters 
as inheritance, marriage laws, etc., even MacDonald had to find a different 
explanation than that of the sub-conscience. He presents the following incredible 
substitute: 


But in his later life, especially during his life in Medina, I 
presume that these revelations can best be compared to sermons, 
or, as one man has very exactly said, to leading articles or editorials 
in newspapers. *° 


MacDonald describes the Qur@nic style as being, “ . .exactly like the 


20 MacDonald, p. 77. 
ald. 

22 Töid. p: 78. 

23 Ibid., p. 80. 
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language used in heathen Arabia by the soothsayers. . ”2 The Qur'an, however, 
was recognized as distinct even by the contemporary literary elite of Arabia 
at the time, which explains how far certain Orientalists have been able to go 
simply because their public was so uncultivated in matters of Islamic history. 

Rodinson is equally critical of the Qur'an. Very much as MacDonald had 
done, he refers to critics of the literary style of the sūras: 


But there has been no lack of independent spirits in Islam to shed 
doubt on the incomparable nature of the Koranic text. Some have 
actually set out to write imitations of the Koran. ... And so the 
beauty of the Koran has been hotly contested by those who for one 
reason or another failed to fall under the collective spell. . . . In our 
own day the great German semitic scholar Theodor Noeldeke, a 
learned student of Arabic, has written at length about the stylistic 
defects of the Koran.?5 


It is important to note that, like Rodinson, MacDonald considered himself 
to have been an objective scholar when he studied the Sira. Yet stating that 
one is objective obviously differs from actually being so. MacDonald does 
not use the term objective, but he presents his conclusions as “higher criticism” 
and one wonders how the Hartford audience to whom he presented his lec- 
tures could have swallowed, and presumably digested, his unusually far-fetched 
conclusions. From our point of view, however, this attitude must not be ex- 
plained by MacDonald’s personal viciousness, but by his excessive religious 
zeal, because as a missionary, his intentions must have been to spead the truth 
of the Gospel. Yet, although some of MacDonald’s works are scholarly con- 
tributions, what he wrote of the Prophet clearly reflects Medieval literature. 

We should relate MacDonald’s attitude to his time and to the general at- 
titudes toward Islam that have prevailed in Western circles. For example, the 
deep influence of earlier Orientalists on him and his close association with 
contemporary Orientalist circles is implicit in his statement, “ . .at best there 
is much left for us to do—for us of the Western world who come with clearer 
eyes, fewer prejudices, and a really wider knowledge of the external surroun- 
dings of Muhammad.”?6 

Rodinson also believed himself to have been an objective scholarly critic: 

When I have rejected—explicitly or implicitly—any accepted 
version of the facts, it has never been without serious reasons. Euro- 
pean criticism is perhaps mistaken on certain points, but if one 
is to criticize it in turn, in order to reject its conclusions, one must 


2 Ibid., p. 81. 
25 Maxime Rodinson, pp. 92-93. 
2 MacDonald, op. cit., p. 87. 
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study and refute its findings according to the same critical stan- 
dards with regard to sources.?’ 


The idea of the influence of Judaism and Christianity on Muhammad 
had deep seated roots in the tradition of Orientalism and is widely propagated 
in the writings of the most eminent Orientalists interested in the Prophet’s 
Sira. Ignac Goldziher is among the earliest Orientalists who developed this 
theory rather forcefully and his direct influence on both Watt and Rodinson 
is obvious. What is extraordinary about Goldziher is that he considered Islam 
in its totality and all of the Prophet's ideas to have been the product of Chris- 
tian and Jewish teachings. He therefore considers Muhammad to have lacked 
any traits of originality whatsoever: 


From the point of view of cultural history it is of little account 
that Muhammad’s teaching was not the original creation of his 
genius which made him the prophet of his people, but that all his 
doctrines are taken from Judaism and Christianity.** 


The idea of the prophet of his people reflects Goldziher’s mentality more 
than it does the Prophet's status, since the latter was and is considered as such 
not by one group of people, but by many peoples. Goldziher’s influence on 
Watt is obvious from the latter’s recognition: 


. .. he [Goldziher] combined a sureness of judgement, and his many 
articles in learned journals on theological subjects are still nearly 
all of the highest importance... so that with good reason he is 
generally regarded as the founder of the modern discipline of Islamic 
Studies.?° 


Depriving the Prophet of any original characteristics, Goldziher conceived 
of Islam as deviated, but nevertheless derived from Judaism and Christianity 
as practiced and understood by the Prophet’s contemporary Arabian Chris- 
tians and Jews. What motivated Goldziher, as well as many Orientalists who 
later developed their studies following this rationalization, was the fact that 
he refuted the Qur'an as a Revelation and denied the Prophet any traits not 
pertaining to the ordinary human sphere. Yet this position did not lead all 
Orientalists who studied the Sira to the kind of conclusions that Goldziher 
and his followers reached. Goldziher consequently sought the origins of Islam 
uniquely in the social environment and culture where the Prophet lived in 
Arabia. 





27 M. Rodinson, p. xiii. 
28 Ignace Goldziher, Muslim Studies, Vol. 1, p. 21. 7 
29 W.M. Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology (Edinburgh, 1962), p. xviii. 
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Yet despite Rodinson’s predominantly negative approach to the Prophet, 
his Mahomet does contain some positive elements. One of the most charm- 
ing features in it is his literary eloquence. Rodinson’s vast store of knowledge, 
his multi-disciplinary familarity with Islamic, Jewish, and Christian historical 
sources, and his perfect command of the French language make his Mahomet 
very interesting to read. The historical anecdotes and the fictitious elements 
have been harmoniously blended together thus constituting a delicious literary 
genre. The continuous presentation of hypotheses sheds much doubt on what 
would normally be accepted as historical and presents the hypothetical premises 
as most probably closest to the truth. Examples illustrating this technique 
are numerous throughout the book. It must be stressed however, that Rodin- 
son’s Mahomet is far from being a historical work, not only because the author 
develops nineteenth century themes that are outdated and have been rejected 
by some of the most eminent twentieth century Orientalists, but because he 
has ignored the most elementary rules that any serious historian must follow 
even while claiming to have written a serious historical study. Perhaps the 
most serious criticism of Rodinson’s work is that he has in practice diverted 
from what he himself describes as the most elementary rules of historical 
research. For example, by rejecting the historical authenticity of the main 
sources for studying the Sira, Rodinson has opened the possibility of introduc- 
ing the personal dimension in his writing. In this respect, his work contrasts 
sharply with Watt’s. 

An important question that needs to be examined in the writings of Western 
Orientalists on the Prophet’s Sira is, why did they select this subject and for 
whom did they write. The answers to this question are numerous and com- 
plex, not only because different Orientalists addressed different audiences 
for different reasons, but also because this trend has existed for centuries and 
has consequently followed an inconsistent line of evolution. This question 
can not be answered without considering for whom they did not write, and, 
more specifically, without considering when the Orientalists began to con- 
sider the Muslim reader, who is after all more directly concerned with the 
studies of the Sira, as part of the audience for their literature? When and how 
did they consider the Muslim reader's reactions as worthy of being taken into 
account? 

It is only fair for critics of Orientalism to admit that despite the predomi- 
nant attitude, there are Orientalists who have criticized this trend sharply, not 
only during the twentieth century but even during the nineteenth century. W.M. 
Watt states: “The difficulty is that we are the heirs of a deep-seated prejudice 
which goes back to the ‘war propaganda’ of medieval times.*° He cites another 


30 W.M. Watt, What Is Islam? 2nd ed., (London and New York, 1979), p. 1. 
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Orientalist of the late nineteenth century who criticized what other fellow orien- 
talists had written and thought about the Prophet: 


Our current hypothesis about Mahomet, that he was a scheming 
Imposter, a Falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere mass 
of quackery and fatuity, begins really to be now untenable to anyone. 
The lies, which well-meaning zeal has heaped round this man, are 
disgraceful to ourselves only.*! 


Given the period during which they published their works on the Pro- 
phet’s Sira, W.M. Watt, M. Rodinson, and MacDonald were fully aware of 
the fact that what they publish is accessible to a Western trained Muslim in- 
tellectual elite. Yet they approached these new readers in totally different terms. 
Expressing his evaluation of what was written about his work on the Sira, 
Watt expresses the idea that while his work was basically written for the Oc- 
cidental reader, having been published in a Western language in the West, 
the Muslim reader who is most directly concerned with the object of his study 
is equally present in his mind and his reactions deserve equal attention: 


Finally, a personal word may be in order. Critics of my books on 
Muhammad have accused me of not stating my views clearly. 
Presumably they meant that I did not state a view obviously con- 
cordant with their own, or else one they could easily denounce 
as false. I may have fought shy of a decision, but the matter is dif- 
ficult when one is writing for a great variety of readers who will 
understand the key concepts in many different ways. May I put my 
position as follows? I am not a Muslim in the usual sense, though 
I hope I am a muslim as ‘one surrendered to God’; but I believe 
that embedded in the Qur’an and other expressions of the Islamic 
vision are vast stores of divine truth from which I and other Oc- 
cidentals have much to learn.*? 


One of Watts greatest merits is that he presents key questions clearly 
and then attempts to find adequate answers for them. The question he presented 
in the above mentioned quotation is whether he identifies himself more strongly 
with the Western portion of his public or with the Muslim portion. It is im- 
portant to note that most Orientalists write exclusively for the first portion. 
Yet even while writing for two essentially different types of readers, Watt tries 
to minimize the contradictions between them. On the one hand, he states, “I am 
not a Muslim,” and on the other he states, “ . .but I believe that embedded 


3 Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-worship (London, 1890), p. 40; cited by M.W. Watt in 
What Is Islam?, IBID, p. 2. 
32 Watt, What Is Islam?, ibid., p. 21. 
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in the Qur’an and other expressions of the Islamic vision are vast stories of 
divine truth from which I and other occidentals have much to learn.” For most 
people, these two positions are contradictory, but they are not so in the con- 
text of the ecumenical approach to which Watt subscribes. The problem should 
be presented as follows. From the strictly theological perspective, Watt should 
state either that he is a Muslim or that he is not, for he can not be partly 
Muslim. Yet this problem does not present itself, because it is not a secret 
that he is a Reverend and consequently not a Muslim. 

As a Christian, however, he could have approached Islam and the Pro- 
phet Muhammad (SAAS) in different ways. The most common position is 
to consider the Prophet as a heathen and to denigrate his image. Watt describes 
this development as follows: 


From about the eighth century, A.D., Christian Europe began to 
be conscious of Islam as her great enemy, threatening her in both 
the military and the spiritual sphere. In deadly fear, Christendom 
had to bolster confidence by placing the enemy in the most un- 
favourable light possible, consistent with some genuine basis in 
fact. The image created in the twenfth and thirteenth centureis con- 
tinued to dominate European thinking about Islam, and even in 
the second half of the twentieth century has some vestigial influence. 
According to this image, Islam was a perversion of Christian truth, 
even an idolatrous religion; it was a religion without asceticism 
gaining adherents by pandering to their sexual appetities both in 
this world and in the world to come. Muhammad was a deliberate 
propagator of false doctrines, thinking only of increasing his own 
power. In 1697 an English ecclesiastic in a scholarly work refer- 
red to him as “a wicked imposter” and “the old lecher.” Nearly a 
century later Edward Gibbon in the Decline and Fall summed up 
his opinion of Muhammad's character in the words that he “indulged 
the appetites of a man and abused the claims of a prophet.”’* 


Yet even though W.M. Watt is a Christian, he is also a respectable scholar, 
who considers it unworthy of himself to pursue an approach to the Prophet’s 
Sira that is essentially defamatory and slanderous in character. His position 
may be explained as follows. Without having converted to Islam, Watt ap- 
proaches this religion and its Prophet with admiration and respect, while 
criticizing those aspects that he disagrees with. In other words, he has tried 
to approach Islamic history more honestly. It is more difficult for Occidental 
scholars to criticize him, because he is essentially and fundamentally an Oc- 


33 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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cidental scholar. On the other hand, he is less vulnerable to attack from Muslim 
scholars, because he considers them as part of his public and writes for them 
too. For example, the Muslim scholar can only welcome Watt’s considera- 
tion of “ . .the Islamic vision as a fresh irruption from beyond human con- 
sciousness into the intellectual world of man.”** Watts version of the Pro- 
phet’s Sira is far from representing the Islamic standpoint in its totality, and 
a comparison of his work with Muhammad Hamidullah’s works on the Sira 
will reflect sharp contrasts. In other words, the question is not whether Watt’s 
version is identical to the Islamic version of the Sira, but that he has honestly 
tried to approach Islam and the Sira objectively, even while admitting the 
inevitable influence of a series of inherited preconceptions. It is also impor- 
tant that he disagrees respectfully, thus giving others the possibility of rejec- 
ting his own ideas with equal respect. He expresses his ideas without attack- 
ing those with which he disagrees and consequently does not expect everyone 
to accept his ideas and criticism unconditionally. 

Watt seeks dialogue rather than confrontation. He tries to avoid impos- 
ing his ecumenical approach through verbal violence, while he attempts to 
share his own views with others. He is consequently respected by many Muslim 
scholars, who, without sharing his views in their totality, are convinced of 
his sincerity and credibility. This is what upsets a large number of Occiden- 
tal scholars and Orientalists who are the latter day representatives of the anti- 
Islamic intellectual crusade that Watt and other Orientalists have found so 
repulsive. 

Finally, the question of credibility lies at the heart of the attitudes that 
Orientalists have adopted towards the Prophet in general and his Revelation 
in particular. Nineteenth and twentieth century Western biographers of the 
Prophet have in general gone through great pains in order to convince their 
readers of their credibility. W.M. Watt has tried to achieve this goal by adop- 
ting a more critical attitude toward other European biographers of the Prophet. 

M. Rodinson has also made a great effort to convince his readers of the 
credibility of his interpretations of the Sira. He has attempted to achieve this 
objective by convincing his readers of his unconditional adherence to the pursuit 
of scientific truth. His method of appearing credible consists in presenting 
a series of criticisms that others might use to attack him with, discussing these 
criticisms, and refuting them. In other words, he has defended many of the 
criticisms that have been forwarded against previous Western biographers of 
the Prophet and whose lines of thought he has followed in substance if not 
in form. He has associated his work with well established Orientalists e.g. 
Goldziher, Schacht, Von Grunebaum, Levi Della Vida and Marcel Cohen, 
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and has taken the stand that any criticism from his readers with an Islamic 
cultural background can only be based on their lack of critical spirit and their 
ignorance of the European methods of critical analysis. Hence Muhammad 
Hamidullah is considered as “un Musulman d'une tres grande science, mais 
absolument denue d'esprit critique” and as “le pieux et savant apologete. . ” 
Paradoxically, Rodinson has presented and defended a series of his own ideas 
by the very argument he uses against Hamidullah. In other words, Hamidullah 
is, in Rodinson’s view, an apologist because the ideology he adheres to is re- 
jected by the French Marxist. Yet objectively, Hamidullah has contributed 
in a number of ways to the study of the Prophet's Sira not only by unearthing 
and analysing a number of prophetic letters, but also by approaching the bat- 
tlefields of the Prophet on the basis of detailed maps. 

Rodinson is also sensitive to any accusations that could be forwarded 
against his position as an atheist, so he defends himself against any possible 
attacks of this kind. 

Rodinson’s reaffirmation of his credibility as a biographer of the Prophet 
is really an apology for the credibility of the European tradition in the biography 
of the Prophet. This need to reassert his credibility is important to note, because 
it expresses the fear among many Orientalists that despite the vast literature 
on the Sira that has developed in Europe, Muhammad may some day be ap- 
proached in Europe in a manner that resembles the way he is seen by Muslims. 
The necessity to maintain that barrier between East and West has constituted 
an important preoccupation in Rodinson’s work on the Prophet. Rodinson 
therefore states rather explicitly that his Mahomet is directed to the European 
reader. His credibility is based on his association with the classical views 
of the nineteenth century European biographers of the Prophet and his work 
is indeed a concise synthesis of a large number of old ideas, hypotheses, in- 
terpretations, and judgements related to the Prophet's Sira which are presented 
in a new, rational, and one might even say, convincing manner. 

Specialists may be able to place Rodinson’s work in the context of Orien- 
talism, but the majority of general readers will be confused by the numerous 
interpretations and run the risk of being unable to distinguish what is true 
from what is false, except in the light of the author’s interpretations, without 
relying on their own judgement. This need to confuse is perhaps one of the 
most dangerous latent objectives behind the work of Rodinson and his men- 
tors on the Prophet. This negative attitude of many Orientalists, however, does 
not discredit the opposite trend within the movement of Orientalism, namely 
the effort of those who believe that they should be honest scholars and hold 
that “the lies, which well-meaning zeal heaped round his man, are disgraceful 
to ourselves only.” 
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Principles of Governance, Freedom, and 
Responsibility in Islam 


by Hasan Turabi 


I. Introduction 


Although I have been directly involved in a political process that seeks to 
establish an Islamic state, I am not going to describe the forms that an Islamic 
government might take in any particular country. Rather, I will try to describe 
the universal characteristics of an Islamic state. These derive from the 
teachings of the Qur'an as embodied in the political practice of the Prophet 
Muhammad (pbuh), and constitute an eternal model that Muslims are bound 
to adopt as a perfect standard for all time. The diversity of historical cir- 
cumstances, however, in which they try to apply that ideal introduces a 
necessary element of relativity and imperfection in the practice of Islam. 

An Islamic state cannot be isolated from society, because Islam is a com- 
prehensive, integrated way of life. The division between private and public, 
the state and society, which is familiar in Western culture, has not been known 
in Islam. The state is only the political expression of an Islamic society. You 
cannot have an Islamic state except insofar as you have an Islamic society. 
Any attempt at establishing a political order for the establishment of a genuine 
Islamic society would be the superimposition of laws over a reluctant society. 
This is not in the nature of religion; religion is based on sincere conviction and 
voluntary compliance. Therefore an Islamic state evolves from an Islamic 
society. In certain areas, progress toward an Islamic society may be frustrated 
by political suppression. Whenever religious energy is thus suppresed, it 
builds up and ultimately erupts either in isolated acts of struggle or resistance, 
which are called terrorist by those in power, or in a revolution. In cir- 
cumstances where Islam is allowed free expression, social change takes place 
peacefully and gradually, and the Islamic movement develops programs of 
Islamization before it takes over the destiny of the state because Islamic 
thought — like all thought — only flourishes in a social environment of freedom 
and public consultation (shura). 


The author is the former minister of justice of the Sudan, leader of the Sudanese Opposition 
Party, and head of the Islamic Solidarity Front Party of the Sudan. 
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II. Tawhid: the Source of All Principles of Governance 


The ideological foundation of an Islamic state lies in the doctrine of 
tawhid —the unity of Allah and of human life —as a comprehensive and ex- 
clusive program of worship. This fundamental principle of belief has many 
consequences for an Islamic state: first, it is not secular. All public life in 
Islam is religious, being permeated by the experience of the divine. Its func- 
tion is to pursue the service of Allah as expressed in a concrete way in the 
shari ‘ah, the religious law. The Christian West has been through an important 
historical experience of secularization. There have also been certain elements 
of secularization in the political conduct of Muslims. But the difference bet- 
ween Christianity and Islam is that Muslims are never fully resigned to such 
practices because the preserved sources of religious guidance (the Qur an and 
the example of the Prophet) constantly remind them of any gap that develops 
between their ideal and their practice and inspire a process of revitalization 
that would completely integrate politics with religion. If one compares Chris- 
tian secularism in France with Muslim secularism in Turkey the process 
would seem strikingly similar. All religious life is subject to these historical 
challenges to their identity. But once the Muslims experience the tension of an 
historical fall and become conscious of the fact that public life has moved 
away from the moral values and norms of religion, they rise to reform their 
political attitudes and institutions. 

Second, an Islamic state is not a nationalistic state because ultimate 
allegiance is owed to Allah and thereby to the community of all believers — the 
ummah. One can never stop at any national frontier and say the nation is ab- 
solute, an ultimate end in itself. Islam does allow for limited allegiances either 
social, ethnic, or territorial. The state of Medina itself was, for some time, a 
regional state; the Muslims of Mecca were not citizens, and the duty to extend 
protection to them against any persecution was subject to the treaty obliga- 
tions of the state. So there is an Islamic concept of a territorial state which is 
not coextensive with the whole ummah. But that state is not nationalistic. In 
modern times Muslims have adopted Arab, Turkish or other nationalities as a 
framework for development, but they were never enthusiastic about it, and 
always yearned for an open ummah. This does not mean, however, that every 
Muslim all over the world should necessarily have immediate access to an 
Islamic state; it does mean that the state would be much more open and less 
discriminatory in its domestic laws and foreign policies. It would develop in- 
stitutionalized international links with other Muslim states and would work 
toward the eventual unity of the ummah and beyond. Ultimately there is 
nothing final even about the so-called Muslim world or Muslim nation, 
because Islam is universal and open to all humanity. 

Third, an Islamic state is not an absolute or sovereign entity. It is subject to 
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the higher norms of the skart ah that represent the Will of Allah. Politically 
this rules out all forms of absolutism. Legally it paves the way for the develop- 
ment of constitutional law, a set of norms limiting state powers. In fact, the 
Islamic tradition of rules limiting the Power of sovereign is much older than 
the concept of constitutional law in the secular West. Because the Islamic state 
is not absolute, Muslims have also known, from the beginning, the rules of in- 
ternational law which derive from the supreme shari ah and bind the state in 
its relations to other states and peoples. 

Fourth, an Islamic state is not primordial; the primary institution in Islam 
is the ummah. The phrase “Islamic state” itself is a misnomer. The state is only 
the political dimension of the collective endeavor of Muslims. The norms of 
Islam are only partly legal in the Western sense of depending on the sanctions 
of state power. For most of it, the implementation of the shart ah is left to the 
free conscience of believers or to informal means of social control. 

States come and go; Islamic society can and has existed without the struc- 
tures of a state for centuries. Of course, society, if able to live religion in its in- 
tegral, comprehensive manner, would have its political dimension in a 
government that seeks to fulfill some of the purposes of religious life. 


III. Ijma‘ and shura. 


The form of an Islamic government is determined by the foregoing prin- 
ciples of tawhid, entailing the freedom, equality, and unity of believers. One 
can call an Islamic state a repulic since the shart ah rules out usurpation and 
succession as grounds of political legitimacy. In early Islam the system of 
government was called a caliphate (al-khilafah) which emphasized succession 
to the Prophet and thereby subordination of all power to his Sunnah or way. 
Whereas the Prophet was appointed by Allah, however, the caliph was freely 
elected by the people who thereby have precedence over him as a legal 
authority. Although the Prophet used to consult his companions systematical- 
ly and normally would follow their consensus, he had the divine right to an 
overriding authority. The caliph, however, or any similar holder of political 
power, is subject both to the shariah and to the will of his electors. As 
reflected in Islamic jurisprudence this implies that, save for the express provi- 
sion of the shari ah, the consensus (Jjma@'‘) is mandatory for the resolution of 
all important public issues. 

The caliphate began as an elected consultative institution. Later it 
degenerated into a hereditary, or usurpatory, authoritarian government. This 
pseudocaliphate was universally condemned by jurists, though many excused 
its acts on the grounds of necessity or tolerated them in the interest of stability. 
The question arises whether the proper Islamic form of government -— elective 
and consultative —amounts to a liberal representative democracy? 
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In a large Islamic state, consultation would have to be indirect and under- 
taken by representatives of the people. This was practiced in early Islam and 
recognized by jurists in their reference to ahl al-hall wa al-‘Aqd or ahl al- 
shura (those who resolve public affairs). In a parallel development ijma‘, 
which is the conclusion ofa process of consultation, came to mean the consen- 
sus of the ulama@: This was a practical adaptation of the original popular con- 
cept of ijma‘as the consensus of the community which had resulted from the 
Muslim expansion. In effect, Muslims were then to be found all over the 
world, and there was no practical way of consulting everyone in the general 
ummah in those days. So the ulama posed as representatives of the people and 
maintained that their consensus was a form of indirect representation, of in- 
direct, binding ijma‘ In different circumstances other formal delegates can 
lawfully represent the ummah in the process of consultation. 


It follows that an Islamic order of government is essentially a form of 
representative democracy. But this statement requires the following qualifica- 
tion. First an Islamic republic is not strictly speaking a direct government of 
and by the peope; it is a government of the shariah. But, in a substantial 
sense, it is a popular government since the shura represents the convictions of 
the people and, therefore, their direct will. This limitation on what a represen- 
tative body can do is a guarantee of the supremacy of the religious will of the 
community. 


The consultative system of government in Islam is related to and reinforc- 
ed by similar features of Muslim society since politics is an integral part of all 
religious life and not simply a separate secular vocation. The fair distribution 
of political power through shura, whether direct or indirect, is supported by 
an equally just distribution of economic wealth, so that an Islamic democracy 
may never degenerate in a formal system where, because of the concentration 
of wealth, the rich alone exercise their political rights and determine what is to 
be decided. 

Also, ideally there is no clerical or ulama class, which prevents an elitist or 
theocratic government. Whether termed a religious, a theocratic, or even a 
secular theocracy, an Islamic state is not a government of the lamā: 
Knowledge, like power, is distributed in a way that inhibits the development 
of a distinct, religious hierarchy. 


Nor is an Islamic democracy government by the male members of the society. 
Women played a considerable role in public life during the life of the Prophet; 
and they contributed to the election of the third caliph. Only afterwards were 
women denied their rightful place in public life, but this was history departing 
from the ideal, just like the development of classes based on property, 
knowledge (i/m), or other status. In principle, all believers, rich or poor, no- 
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ble or humble, learned or ignorant, men or women, are equal before Allah, 
and they are His vicegerents on earth and the holders of His trust. 

An Islamic government should be a stable system of government because 
the people consider it an expression of their religion and therefore contribute 
positively to the political process. In their mutual consultations, they work 
toward a consensus that unites them. The majority/ minority pattern in politics 
is not an ideal one in Islam. That is not to say that decisions have to await a 
unanimous vote, because this could paralyze a government. But people can 
deliberate openly and argue and consult to ultimately reach a consensus and 
not simply assert or submit to a majority opinion. 

This raises the question of the party system. Can an Islamic government 
have a multiparty system or a single party system? There is no legal bar to the 
development of different parties or to the freedom of opinion and debate. Such 
was the case in the constitutional practice of the caliph. A well-developed 
Islamic society, however, would probably not be conducive to the growth of 
rigid parties wherein one stands by one’s party whether it is wrong or right. 
This is a form of factionalism that can be very oppressive of individual 
freedom and divisive of the community, and it is therefore antithetical to a 
Muslim’s ultimate responsibility to Allah and to ummah. While there may be a 
multiparty system, an Islamic government should function more as a 
consensus-oriented rather than a minority /majority system with political par- 
ties rigidly confronting each other over decisions. Parties should approach the 
decision-making process with an open mind and after a consensus adopt a 
mutually agreeable policy. 

Finally, decisions should not be arrived at lightly. Parliament does not 
simply deliberate and come to a conclusion. Any agreement must be an 
enlightened decision with conscious reference to the guiding principles of the 
shariah . Because of this, the ‘ulamda‘should have a role in the procedure, not 
as the ultimate authority determining what the law is, but as advisors in the 
shura to enlighten the Muslims as to the options which are open to them. What 
do I mean by ulama? The word historically has come to mean those versed in 
the legacy of religious (revealed) knowledge (ilm). However, ‘lm does not 
mean that alone. It means anyone who knows anything well enough to relate it 
to Allah. Because all knowledge is divine and religious, a chemist, an 
engineer, an economist, or a jurists are all ‘ulama: So the ‘ulama’ in this broad 
sense, whether they are social or natural scientists, public opinion leaders or 
philosophers, should enlighten society. There should be an intensive pro- 
cedure of hearings, research, and deliberations and thus a wider consultation 
than that which sometimes takes place now in modern parliaments where bills 
can be rushed through and policies resolved on arbitrary passion and pre- 
judice. 
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IV. Limited Government and Human Rights 


What are the functions and frontiers of an Islamic government? The func- 
tions that fulfill the aims of Islamic life pertain primarily to society. Because 
Islam is comprehensive, one might conclude that an Islamic government, ac- 
ting for society, is a totalitarian one. In many ways, however, an Islamic 
government is a very limited government. First, not every aspect of Islam is 
entrusted to government to enforce. It is in the nature of a unitarian religious 
order of society that the individual should enjoy a wide degree of autonomy. 
Moreover, not everything is practically capable of enforcement through 
government law. Classical jurists have developed the distinction between 
religious obligations and juridical obligation, the latter only being enforceable 
through formal, objective sanctions. Most aspects of Islamic life are subjec- 
tive or private and outside the domain of law as applied by governments. Se- 
cond, and this is a question which depends on history, where society can 
manage, government has no business interfering. This is similar to a liberal, 
minimal theory of government. In the past a Muslim government had a very 
limited function simply because the Muslims were spread over such a wide 
territory and the government could not reach them. Today, because of the 
revolution in communications, a government can easily take over functions 
which an Islamic government did not Oversee so many centuries ago. But 
there are certain historical considerations which I would want to underline 
very strongly. The Islamic government historically has been, for the most 
part, illegitimate as far as the election of the head of a state is concerned. That 
explains why it was so severely limited. The jurists, realizing that the state 
was not a legitimate, consultative government, deliberately restricted its do- 
main in favor of private social action. The jurists totally eliminated govern- 
mental authority as a source of law in their development of usul al-fiqh (the 
source of law). A very important arm of government, the legislative power, 
was actually assumed by the jurists themselves. They determined what the 
law was and the judges, who were appointed by the government, looked to the 
jurists to apply the law. 

Another area where government was severely limited was in its power to 
tax. There is nothing in Islam which inhibits or forbids the government from 
imposing, from time to time, taxes other than zakar for the general welfare of 
the community. The power to tax ts one of the most oppressive weapons in the 
hands of any government. Many constitutional conflicts in the West revolve 
around the slogan, “No taxation without representation.” although Muslim 
jurists have effectively deprived government of many means of exploitation, 
in a modern Islamic state the representative legislature would probably 
assume all political functions. A modern Islamic government could, subject to 
the shart ah, establish and enforce further norms of law and policy derived 
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from the shari ah. It can establish complete legal codes. Such codes, as were 
known to Muslims in the past, did not emanate from the state but from the 
great jurists like Malik, Abū Hanifah, and Shafi‘. There were mainly seven 
such operative legal codes throughout the Muslim world. It was the absence of 
an official organ of government charged with the unification of the legal 
system that led to the closing of the door of ijtihad (judicial research) for fear 
of the proliferation of laws and ensuing threat to order and legal security. Sub- 
ject to the shart ah and ijma it is up to a Muslim government today to deter- 
mine its system of public law and economics. 

An Islamic government is bound to exercise all powers necessary for pro- 
viding a minimum of the basic conditions of Muslim life. The actual scope of 
government depends on society. Where society on its own manages to realize 
social justice, for example, then the government does not need to interfere. In 
Muslim history , governments were mostly illegitimate and did not or were not 
allowed to develop a macro-economic polity. Therefore Muslims addressed 
questions of social justice within their private dealings. This was done 
especially through a wide, mutually supportive family system, through exten- 
sive charities and endowments, and through a system of private mutual in- 
surance still operative in many parts of Muslim society today. Where this fail- 
ed for any reason, the government was bound to step in and try to rectify the 
situation. This holds for other welfare services as well. Society can manage, 
for example, its own system of private education like that of Muslim Spain 
which was so widespread that it almost eliminated illiteracy through free 
education for all. Otherwise, the government is bound and entitled to promote 
education, health services, and what have you. 

What are the frontiers of government vis-a-vis society and the individual? 
This question has not been posed very acutely in the past. Why? Simply 
because the Islamic government was not a totally alien institution superimpos- 
ed upon society. To the extent that it was alien — in the sense that it was not 
legitimate — the jurists saw to it that it should be relatively powerless. But, on 
the whole, the aims and means of government correspond to that of society, 
being related to religion and based on the shariah. Furthermore, the in- 
dividual was largely free because the lawmaking and financial powers were so 
limited; so there was not any intolerable oppression. Even though the par- 
ticualr caliph might be a usurper, an authoritarian, and a tyrant, he was not a 
totalitarian, absolute dictator. Certainly, where his security was threatened, 
he would impinge on freedom, but otherwise people were left alone. 

It was only recently when secularized governments were introduced and 
established in Muslim lands and the protective shield of the shari‘ah 
withdrawn and the forms of government regulation expanded, that Muslims 
really felt the bitter oppression of totalitarian government, and that the issue of 
fundamental rights and liberties was raised. 
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The freedom of the individual ultimately emanates from the doctrine of 
tawhid which requires a self-liberation of man from any worldly authority in 
order to serve Allah exclusively. Society, including particularly those in 
power, is inspired by the same principle, and the collective endeavor is not 
one of hampering the liberty of an individual but of cooperation toward the 
maximum achievement of this ideal. To promote this cooperation, the 
freedom of one individual is related to that of the general group. The ultimate 
common aim of religious life unites the private and the social spheres; and the 
shart ah provides an arbiter between social order and individual freedom. 


I do not have to go into the various rights of man via-a-vis the state or 
society in Islam. The individual has the right to his physical existence, general 
social well-being, reputation, peace, privacy, education, and a decent life. 
These are rights that the state ought to recongize and guarantee for a better 
fulfillment of the religious ideals of life. Freedom of religion and of expres- 
sion should also be guaranteed and encouraged. Thus, while a Muslim would 
not oppose the shart ah because he believes in it, if he does not agree to a par- 
ticular interpretation of the law, he is entitled to his view. Actually, these are 
not pure rights that the individual is free to exercise. He owes it to Allah and to 
his fellow Muslims to observe these as a social obligation as well. He should 
contribute to the political solidarity and well-being of the state. If government 
becomes so alien as to transcend the shari ah, he has the right and obligation 
to revolt. This is the revolutionary element in Islam. A Muslim’s ultimate obe- 
dience is to Allah alone. 


V. Checks and Balances 


What about representative institutions in an Islamic government? This 
depends on the particular historical circumstances. In the period of the Pro- 
phet, all the functions of the state were exercised by him as teacher and 
sovereign. He wisely but informally consulted with his companions. Later 
this consultative process was developed almost into an indirect representative 
institution called ahl al-shura or majlis-al-shira (consultative council). The 
breakdown of the early legitimate political order did not allow the procedures 
and institutions of shira to crystalize. Today this could very well be for- 
mulated through a parliament, a council, or a majlis-al-shira. People may 
directly, through referendum, exercise their ijma‘ consensus or othewise 
delegate power to their deputies. There would however, be certain rules 
regulating the qualifications of candidates and election campaigns for the 
choice of deputies or other officers of the state. In Islam, for example, no one 
is entitled to conduct a campaign for themselves directly or indirectly in the 
anarchic and demagogic manner of Western electoral campaigns. The presen- 
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tation of candidates would be monitored by a neutral institution that would ex- 
plain to the people the options offered in policies and personalities. Factors of 
relative wealth or access to the communications media are also not allowed to 
falsify the representative character of deputies. The prevailing criteria of 
political merit for the purposes of candidature for any political office revolves 
on moral integrity as well as other relevant considerations. All this would, no 
doubt, influence the form and spirit of accession to positions of power. 

The other central institution in an Islamic government is that which pro- 
vides both leadership and effective execution of the general will: Caliph, 
Commander of the Believers, President of the Republic, or Prime Minister. 
As noted earlier, the word “caliph” was not originally chosen for any specific 
reason except to denote succession and compliance with the prophetic exam- 
ple of leadership. Most modern and contemporary constitutional theory tends 
to vest political leadership in one individual and not in a collegiate body —a 
presidency rather than a council of ministers. But neither a president nor a 
prime minister can be very powerful and representative of the unity of 
political purpose so essential to an Islamic polity. Whatever form the ex- 
ecutive may take, a leader is always subject both to the shari‘ah and to the 
ijma ‘formulated under it. He enjoys no special immunities and can therefore 
be prosecuted or sued for anything he does in his private or public life. This a 
fundamental principle of Islamic constitutional law, ensuing from the 
supremacy of the shari ah. No rigid theory of separation of government func- 
tions can develop in a comprehensive, coherent system like the Islamic 
political order, except to provide some necessary checks and balances to 
safeguard liberty or justice. Besides those powers delegated by the majlis-al- 
shira or consultative council and subject to its control, the executive may 
derive powers both directly from the shari ah and ijma’‘. 


VI. Judicial Institutions and the Shart‘ah 


The judiciary, although appointed as part of the adminstration, plays an 
extremely important role as a check and balance in an Islamic state because of 
the special legal nature of the political order which is organized in accordance 
with a strict hierarchy of norms. The shari‘ah is the highest revealed law 
followed by popular laws based on ijma ‘and by executive orders and regula- 
tions. Because of this, judges, as the guardians of the shari ah, adjudicate in 
all matters of law. Early Muslims were very keen to provide judges with a 
generous income to protect them against temptation and to allow them a very 
large degree of autonomy with broad powers to administer justice. The legal 
systems of Islam, however, did not know a lawyer's profession. The modern 
capitalist institution which requires the participation of solicitors and bar- 
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risters in the administration of justice ultimately works in favor of the rich who 
can afford the expenses and the delays of justice in a system administered in 
this way. I realize as a lawyer, myself, that adjudication in a contemporary 
society is a very complicated, time-consuming process. Judges cannot listen 
to all the complaints and determine the issues. But such a difficulty was resolv- 
ed in early Islam by the office of a counsellor to the judge: an assistant who 
first heard the parties, ascertained the matters in issue, marshaled all the rele- 
vant evidence, and researched the law in preparation for a decision by the 
judge. In an Islamic state there would be a tendency to do away with or to 
minimize the role of the legal profession by establishing an extended system 
of legal counsel and assistance, especially for the poor. 

As far as public law for the administration of an Islamic state or govern- 
ment is concerned, one can draw upon early Islamic history and tradition 
regarding services for forms of achieving the political ideals of Islam. But due 
to the transformation of public life in contemporary societies, the Muslim 
would also draw heavily on comparative constitutional history and practice. 
This has a legal basis in Islamic jurisprudence. Any form or procedures for the 
organization of public life that can be ultimately related to Allah and put to His 
service in furtherance of the aims of Islamic government can be adopted 
unless expressly excluded by the shar7 ah. Once so received, it is an integral 
part of Islam, whatever its source may be. Through this process of Islamiza- 
tion, the Muslims were always very open to expansion and change. Thus, 
Muslims can incorporate any experience whatsoever if not contrary to their 
ideals. Muslims took most of their bureaucratic forms from Roman and Per- 
sian models. Now, much can be borrowed from contemporary sources, 
critically appreciated in the light of the shari‘ah values and norms, and in- 
tegrated into the Islamic framework of government. 


VII. International Relations 


Finally, I come to the inter-state and inter-faith relations of the Muslim 
state. I have remained quiet about the status of non-Muslims because I did not 
want to complicate issues. The historical record of Muslims’ treatment of 
Christians and Jews is quite good, especially compared with the history of 
relations between different religions and religious denominations in the West. 
The first Islamic state established in Medina was not simply a state of 
Muslims; it had many Jews, and many non-Muslim Arabs. Therefore, the 
problem of non-Muslim minorities within a Muslim state is nothing new. 
Muslims do not like the term “minorities.” They call them the People of the 
Book (ahl al-kitab), the dhimmiyyiun, or protected people. These non- 
Muslims have a guaranteed right to their religious conviction, to profess and 
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defend their own convictions, and even to criticize Islam and engage in a 
dialogue with Muslims. Non-Muslims also have the right to regulate their 
private life, education, and family life by adopting their own family laws. If 
there is any rule in the shari‘ah which they think religiously incompatible, 
they can be absolved from it. There can be a very large degree of legal and 
political decentralization under an Islamic government. The more important 
thing is that, morally, Muslims are bound to relate to non-Muslim minorities 
positively. It is more than a matter of tolerance and legal immunity. Muslims 
have a moral obligation to be fair and friendly in their person-to-person con- 
duct toward non-Muslim citizens, and will be answerable to Allah for that. 
They must treat them with trust, beneficence, and equity. There may be a cer- 
tain feeling of alienation because the public law generally will be Islamic law. 
The public law of Islam, however, is one related rationally to justice and to the 
general good and even a non-Muslim may appreciate its wisdom and fairness. 
Christians in particular, who at least now do not seem to have a public law, 
should not mind the application of Islamic law as long as it does not interfere 
with their religion. It is a moral law based on values that are common and 
more akin to Christian values than any secular law — Caesar's law. 

As to the inter-state or international relations of a Muslim state, we have 
noted earlier the limitations on state sovereignty imposed by the shari ah in 
favor of nationals of other states. The sanctity of treaty obligations and the 
vocation to world peace, except in situations of aggression, provide a basis for 
the development of extensive international relations. The international prac- 
tice of Muslim states in history is well known. What is not as well-known is its 
contribution to the development of modern international law. 

In conclusion, it is important to note that an awareness of the general 
nature and features of the Islamic state is necessary for an understanding of 
modern Islam as a resurgent force seeking to make up for a failure to realize 
Islam fully. 
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Community, Justice, and Jihad: 
Elements of the Muslim 
Historical Consciousness 


by Mona Abul-Fadl 


The Community 


Islam is more than a Faith in the heart of every Muslim. It is also a source 
of identity. The fundamental rites and devotions constituting its ‘Pillars’ 
simultaneously confirm the faith of the individual and affirm the bonds of 
Community. It is this symbiosis of Faith and Community that over time gave 
rise to a Muslim historical consciousness. From it too stems the predilection 
for an active social and political involvement on the part of Muslims as groups 
and individuals. 

The elements of this consciousness emanate from an Islamic world-view 
and they have interacted in various situations and contexts to condition the 
responses of Muslims throughout history. To explore these elements it is 
essential to examine three basic concepts: Umma, ‘Adl, and Jihad or respec- 
tively, Community, Justice and the Just Striving. All three concepts are 
embedded in the matrix of Tawhid and are interwoven and integrally related to 
one another. In their context a Muslim group consciousness has been forged 
for over a millenium. As such, they justly provide the parameters for 
understanding Muslim history and forecasting the future of Islam in the 
world. 


Community/al‘Umma: Legacy of Prophethood and 
Vehicle of Muslim Consciousness 


The Community in Islam is a purposeful entity composed of a group, or a 
jama‘a whose members, by virtue of a common faith, way of life and sense of 
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destiny, have been forged in a common historical consciousness. They are 
thus endowed with an awareness of a common identity, allegiance, and pur- 
pose. The roots of this awareness go back to the advent of the Prophet, upon 
whom be peace, with the final and perfected Guidance calling people to the 
exclusive worship of the One God and showing them the Way to this devo- 
tion. The struggle in the path of conveying the pure faith to the hearts of men 
and women and of reforming their ways of thought and habits of coduct in 
society accordingly constituted the formative groundwork for the emeregent 
Umma. 

To confirm this new Community in its identity and to bring it into history 
so as to assume its role among other groups and collectivities, the last ten 
years of the life of the Prophet (SAAS) — were given to this task. This was 
the period known in Muslim history as the Madina Era which also marks the 
beginning of the Muslim Calendar. During this period a comprehensive 
ethical legal framework for social organisation was steadily establishedd on 
the basis of Revealed Divine Guidance. Under the leadership and example of 
the Prophet (SAAS), the Umma received its first practical lessons both in the 
principles of Justice and in persevering to uphold it. The ordeals and the 
triumphs of this core community in encountering the challenges to its survival 
came to constitute the first milestones in the Muslim’s historical con- 
sciousness. By the time the Revelation of the Quran was completed, a full- 
fledged Community had also come of age with its distinctive character, in- 
stitutions, common historical experiences, memories, and aspirations. When 
the Prophet (SAAS) died, the worldly leadership of this Community passed to 
his successors who were chosen among his earliest followers and were also 
among the first members of the Community. This leadership was an 
acknowledgement that the umma was there to stay as a distinctive historical 
entity entrusted with a mission that it must continue to safeguard and uphold. 

In fact, we can only appreciate the centrality of the Community in Islam 
and its worldly or temporal aspect by recalling the nature of Prophethood. 
Throughout the history of Revealed Religion Prophets were the medium for 
the Divine Message. Prophets were human beings who were chosen by Allah 
(SWT) for delivering their people from their inequities by showing them the 
Right Way and their moral accountability. The cornerstone of this Reform 
was teaching the Pure Faith (Tawhid) and the values and beliefs associated 
with it and urging people to set up their lives and worldly pursuits accordingly. 
With the coming of Muhammad (SAAS) the chain of prophethood came to an 
end — but not the Message of Guidance. This Message, or Mission, was now 
entrusted to a Community that embodied its teachings and upheld the moral, 
social order based on this Guidance. 

The Community was not a Church with an ordained clergy, but was the 
common believers entrusted with the responsibility of organizing themselves 
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and choosing their leadership from amongst themselves. As such, they con- 
stituted an elect Community privileged in view of their adherence to Tawhid 
and to its way of life.! To the extent that it neglects its injunctions it forfeits its 
title to the Favours of Allah (SWT) and to His Election. This chosen Com- 
munity, the umma, is unique both in its membership and in its purpose. It is 
not composed of a specific race, caste, or class, but of whoever has chosen 
Tawhih for his creed and has by virtue of his Shahada pledged his Will in 
devotion to his Creator and Sustainer and bonded himself in brotherhood to 
his fellow devotees. This is the meaning of the statement that Islam is a source 
of identity. In it all other marks of distinction that imply a sense of ex- 
clusiveness or an ascribed privilege are dissolved in a brotherhood of the 
Faith. In one’s new allegiance, one also gains a new and common vision and 
purpose that are all anchored in Tawhid. 

Reinforced in its constitutive bond and common direction (Qibla and Wajh 
or itijah) the umma survives as a distinct and recognizable historical entity 
among other communities. Wajh’ literally means face and itijah) direction 
put together they denote orientation. All three terms are mentioned in the 
Quran in context of the umma. (2:143-149). Its place and impact in history 
are not contingent upon its organisational form, although doubtless, as it has 
learned from its own history, much of this impact and effectiveness depends 
on its effective leadership and organisation. In this respect too, it is not exempt 
from the laws that govern history and society. 

Historically, the umma has always been associated with its political ex- 
pression in the “State.” The latter, however, has little in common with the 
Sovereign Territorial Entity or the modern Nation-State which is solely of 
European provenance. Sovereignty in Islam belongs only to Allah (SWT). 
The State itself exists only as the representative of the group or the Communi- 
ty; its agents are chosen among the members of the Community simply as in- 
struments of the collectivity, i.e. as executives for the Jama ‘a who are thereby 
charged with implementing the Just Order prescribed by the Shariah. Shira 
(taking counsel), /jtihad (systemtic intellectual effort) and Jjma‘ (consensus) 
are working values that underlie the spirit of implementing the Shariah and 
assure its continued vitality and relevance in meeting the needs of the Organiz- 
ed Community. In this way, leadership and political power are instrumental 
for fully realizing the potential of the Community in Islam. In view of their 
origin, nature and purpose, however, they result in a distinctive institution 
that historically has been known as the “Caliphate” (al Khilafa). 

Originally, the term khalifa was applied to denote the successor of the Pro- 
phet (SAAS) as one who is entrusted by the Community, or the Jama‘a, to 
Oversee its common direction and to regulate its worldly affairs in the light of 
the Recorded Guidance and the example of the Prophet (SAAS). The 
Caliphate, by extension, became the institution upholding the Just Order ex- 
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emplified in the Shariah and symbolizing the unity of direction of the umma. 
Hence, it came to stand for the unity of the umma and the immutability of an 
Order of Justice historically associated with that umma as heir to a divine 
heritage and mission.? 

While the Caliphate as such remained synonymous with the Islamic State 
in the historical consciousness of the umma, Muslims came to experience 
various forms of government that fell short of the ideal, and political power 
was frequently abused. But the restraining impact of the Shari ah and the per- 
vasiveness of a commonly held ethos, which bound rulers and ruled to the 
belief-system of the umma, were generally effective in setting limits to such 
abuse. The fact that the hub of personal and social/public life in the umma, 
was regulated in accordance with the Shariah and was subject to an 
autonomous jurisdiction or court system, mitigated the consequences of ar- 
bitrariness or abuse in the “Executive.” Interestingly, there are other terms 
(like mulk, or dominion and sultan or kingship and power) which are used in 
the Muslim tradition of learning and inquiry to designate political power as a 
conceptually neutral term that refers to a universal historical and sociological 
phenomenon.? For the umma/Muslim Community an Islamic Order, with 
which the connotation of al-Khilafa remains associated, has never lapsed as a 
realizable ideal that should be sought and reinstituted. Its recovery, under 
whatever form or name, is seen as a token of the rehabilitation of the worldly 
affairs of the Community and as an affirmation of Justice in Society. 

Meanwhile, the umma expanded and came to include diverse peoples, 
races and tongues. Despite such growth and variety, it did not disintegrate or 
lose its character. Tawhid welded the groups and individuals together, while 
their resulting observance of a common code of life structured this unity. 
Long after its first moment, the common consciousness of the Muslims as a 
group continued to be moulded by a long history during which time they con- 
tinued to identify themselves with the Original Community built by the Pro- 
phet (SAAS). What consistently sustained this sense of identity was the 
spread and perpetuation of the instruments of socialisation together with the 
pervasiveness of the ethical-social code. Both sets of institutions were firmly 
anchored in the original Islamic Sources: the Ouran and the Sunna of the 
Prophet. They continued to feed and inspire a tradition of scholarship and a 
cultural heritage which became the “commonwealth” of successive genera- 
tions. 

Political power circulated among diverse elements in the umma. Dynasties 
of varying fortunes rose and fell and alliances were made and broken. As far 
as the members of the umma were concerned, the stage was unfolding within a 
common arena that was familiar as Dar-al-Islam, the House of Islam.* Its 
moments of glory as well as those of peril, when the Islamic heritage and 
Order were threatened by an outside invasion or local turmoil, came to be et- 
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ched in the group consciousness regardless of geography or territorial loca- 
tion. They were added to those moments of the formative phase to enrich the 
collective memory of the umma. This sense of common destiny was the 
natural sequel to the bond of Zawhid and the allegiance that flows from it as it 
is transferred from the level of the individual Muslim conscience to that of the 
group. 

Ultimately, however, while the umma maintains its distinctiveness, its 
state of health and its fate remain bound to the state of its members as in- 
dividuals and groups. The notion of personal responsibility in Islam as well as 
its scope render every Muslim accountable for the Whole. In effect, the prac- 
tical example of the first generation of Muslims set the tone in this respect. Its 
members were brought up in the school of the Prophet (SAAS) and they were 
trained in teachings and precepts that continue to inspire and cultivate an 
effective social conscience whenever they are seriously invoked. 


“You are all, each and everyone of you, entrusted with a charge and you are all, each 
and everyone of you responsible for that charge.” In their solidarity: “The believers 
are to one another like a solid edifice (reinforcing one another), each binding the part 
to the whole” The material bond is complemented by a spirituality: “The example 
of the believers in their love compassion and concern for one another is in the 
likeness of a (live) body where each and every member in it is alerted to a state of 
feverish solicitude the moment one of its members is afflicted.” The moral fibre of 
this body must be unbreakable: “Should my umma ever fear to openly denounce 
the Unjust (and face up to it) then it is fated to extinction.” There is no room for in- 
difference: “The example of the one who commits a transgression and the one who is 
its victim may be compared to (the fate) of a group aboard a ship. Some were on the 
top and others were below. When those who were below — tiring of climbing on deck 
with their buckets to haul water— got an idea: it was to bore a hole in their cabins 
below and obtain their water without bothering their deck inmates. In this case, if 
those above left those below free to pursue their ways, then surely all would perish; 
whereas if they checked them, then they along with all the others would be saved.” In 
this kind of Community there is no escaping one’s responsibility for oneself and for 
the whole to which one belongs.” Every Muslim is posted on a vigil to the Day of 
Judgement.” 


If the above instances from the Hadith of the Prophet (SAAS) are taken 
together with the injunctions of the Quran in this respect, a characteristic 
Community Profile emerges. “You are the best of Communities set forth for 
humankind, (because) you enjoin the Right and forbid the Wrong and you 
believe in Allah” In the light of its responsibilities, the Ummatic Community 
is expected to dispose of the means to enable it to measure up to its charge 
(22:41) It is thus called upon to be effective force in history capable of 
supporting the Good wherever if finds it and countering the currents of corrup- 
tion and evil wherever they may be at work. “And thus have We made of you 
an umma wassat (a Median Community), so that you may be witnesses upon 
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humankind, and We have rendered the Prophet a witness upon you.” The um- 
ma is here described as a Median Community in view of its calling to mediate 
Justice among nations. By setting the balance of history in favor of Justice and 
by weighting the balance of history in favor of Justice it is assigned an 
affirmative responsibility designated as an act of ‘watching over’ mankind. 


The Umma constitutes the collective or group frame of reference within 
which the historical consciousness of the Muslims has evolved. The other 
elements of this consciousness are conceivable within its parameters along a 
means-end spectrum. Justice lies at the heart of a core of integrally related 
social values which together, are embedded in the bedrock of Tawhid. 

At the means end of the spectrum lies the duty of Jihad as the crowning ex- 
pression of the ethos of infaq, which is the inclination to give rather than take 
in life. An Umma sound in its foundations, possessed of a clear vision of its 
purpose and calling, is empowered with the means to live up to its divinely set 
standards and to realize them in time. This authority draws on a reserve of in- 
culcated values that orients Muslims to assume their responsibility. The 
historical consciousness of the Community is thereby wedded to a social cons- 
cience which begins with the responsibility of the Muslim toward his family 
and neighborhood and extends to encompass his fellowship in humanity at 
large. 

In this perspective, wherever the values that impinge on the freedom and 
dignity of the individual or the community are threatened, Justice itself is seen 
to be at stake and the Muslim is duty bound to be in the forefront of their 
defense. Transferred to the collectivity, this commitment to Justice is equated 
to assuming the burden of “bearing Witness unto nations” — as the ummatic 
profile illustrates. Where the Community falls short of its ideal, whether by 
neglecting its standards or defaulting in the means, the ideal and the commit- 
ment will still continue on the personal or individual level and will find their 
expression in varying levels and spheres of affirmative action. To understand 
this logic, a closer look at the concept of justice and at the nature of the com- 
mitment to it may well be in order. 


Justice: The Goal and Propeller of Muslim Consciousness 


The centrality of Justice in the Muslim historical consciousness flows from 
its place in the Muslim historical community. Both in its constitutive principle 
and in its goal-orientation or purposiveness, the ummat-alTawhid contains 
the core value of Justice as a constituent in the one case and as a component in 
the other. Emanating from Tawhid, Justice (ald!) as much as Truth 
(alhaqq), are themselves Divine Attributes, expressions of the Asma alhusna 
(Attributes of Perfection) that ought to be reflected in the Righteous Order. 
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Bridging the gap between the Is and the Ought in a given historical situation 
falls upon the Islamic Community, which is given to these principles by virtue 
of its constitution and direction. The nature of the relationship between the 
personal and the collective in Islam underlies the dynamics of this task. While 
the burden of the historical responsibility falls on the umma as a whole, the 
Muslim is not released of his share of it. His accountability remains a personal 
one, but, unlike the collectivity, its verdict transcends history. The failure of 
the umma is paid for in history, while the struggle of the individual Muslim is 
not contingent on its historical outcome and its recompense is meted out in 
handsome measure on the Day of Judgement. 

Conversely put, the pursuit of Justice is a duty incumbent on the collectivi- 
ty and as such it ought to be discharged by its entrusted agents, or the organs of 
the Community. Failing that the resistance of oppression and the checking of 
injustice becomes a personal responsibility incumbent on every able Muslim, 
man or woman. This position has been formalized in the Muslim 
Jurisprudence where the scope and limits of the Muslim’s obligations are 
meticulously defined and elaborated.° It distinguishes two categories, the col- 
lective duties and the personal duties, respectively, fard kifaya and fard ain. 
The distinction is not based solely on the nature of the duty in question, but 
also takes into account the extent to which it is observed in society at a given 
moment. If a collective obligation dischargable on behalf of the majority by 
an entrusted minority is abused or neglected then this obligation reverts to the 
majority. As such it becomes a fard ‘ain, a personal responsibility. Consistent 
with the Muslim's social conscience, the commitment to justice cannot be 
abondoned on the pretext of a slack, degenerate, or powerless Organization. 
Wherever Tawhid inspires the heart, its ideals continue to motivate a pattern 
of devotion that includes a commitment to Justice for the love of Allah and the 
Good. 

In a conscience saturated with Taqwa, it is the devotion itself that counts, 
i.e., the endeavor to bring about justice and not its immediate results. 
Ultimately, the Muslim knows that the yields will not be lost and that the 
reward for his endeavor are assured. To him, it is the Ultimate Court of Ap- 
peal that counts and in its judgement lies a justice that can be matched by no 
other. With this conviction and assurance, there are always Muslims, acting 
as individuals and groups, who are prepared to defy countless odds and take it 
upon themselves to right a wrong or take a stand against a rampant form of op- 
pression. Perhaps the most single outstanding example of this stance in con- 
temporary times is embodied in the heroic stance of the Afghan mujahidin 
whose resistance to the formidable power of the Soviets over the past seven 
years has assumed legendary proportions. The turn of the Resistance in South 
Lebanon against the Israeli Occupation and in the face of the threat of yet 
another annexation is another case in point. Brutalities are not the preserve of 
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foreign troops or of invading forces alone, and oppression can be practised by 
one’s own people as in the case of ‘Al/awite Syria where the ruling oligarchy 
nearly wiped a historical city out of existence in its attempt to eradicate its op- 
ponents. In these examples and many others one recurrently encounters the 
spectacle of strongly motivated individuals and groups set on a course that is 
doomed by all worldly standards. In every case, they are prompted by an un- 
failing faith in the justice of their Cause and in the justice of their Lord. 

Such events can only be understood in the context of the nature of the com- 
mitment to Justice and of its connection with Tawhid. What distinguished this 
commitment among Muslims — for after all it is a universal commitment in- 
grained in the nature of human creation, or fitra — is the fact and belief that 
worldly justice is rooted in a transcendental justice and that the commitment to 
its pursuit in the Here-and-Now is the corollary to a conviction in its redemp- 
tion in the Hereafter. Throughout Muslim history this conviction has had its 
practical social implication for the conduct of individuals and groups. In every 
case, however, the scope and limitations of this commitment are a function of 
the given situation at hand. It is only in extreme situations, where the alter- 
natives to righting a wrong and checking an injustice are totally denied, that 
the pursuit of Justice comes to be equated with the sacrifice of one’s earthly 
life. Only then is the ethos of infag, which is the warp and woof of the 
cohesive umma at every level of its social organization, transformed into an 
embattled jihad as its climax or ultimate expression. 

If the baffled observer fails to grasp the integrality of justice to the Muslim 
sensibility and to appreciate the cluster of attitudes in which it is embedded, an 
entire dimension of contemporary political reality in Muslim societies will 
continue to elude understanding. A non-Muslim observer will throw up his 
hands in despair and, more ominously, react in consternation, not necessarily 
because of an inherent “senselessness” in a given situation, but as an expres- 
sion of his own frustration in failing to see the meaning of it all. The ambiguity 
and the absence of meaning are to be found in the reader, and no amount of 
detail and information can help to induce comprehension if the contraint lies 
in a mental/psychological blockage. This is a comment on the banalities and 
dangers attendant on a prevailing tradition of political analysis that focuses on 
considerations of power and stability while ignoring the the substantive 
dimensions of both. Such analysis moreover computes the detail and the 
events but stops short of ascertaining the causes and the results. It is ultimately 
hampered in its understanding and calls for an appreciation of the substance of 
Islamic Justice. 

Contrary to revolutionary ideals that are often sought but rarely defined, 
Islamic Justice is no vague, essentially diffused or elusive ideal. Any illusion 
about the arbitrariness of its pursuit should be dispelled. The Just Order is pur- 
sued as a definable quest. Its details and workings may well vary from one 
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historical setting to another and from generation to generation so as to accom- 
modate the variables inherent in the changing human condition. The fun- 
damentals and contours of this Order, however, remain essentially constant 
and serve as milestones and guides in the perpetual challenge of organizing 
human societies. 

This permanence and stability is plausible in view of the fact that worldly 
Justice is derived from Divine Justice and the fact that the Just Social Order is 
anchored in the matrix of Tawhid. Indeed, the relative only assumes its mean- 
ing and direction when it is related to a standing order of Right and Truth 
where the Source is transcendental and the scope and reach are imminent in 
Creation. This is of the essence of Justice and the Just Order. In the perspec- 
tive of Tawhid moreover, the latter is more than plausible; it is fully capable 
of substantiation in the light of the divinely prescribed ethical — legal code 
known as the shari ah. Its realizability is in fact assured in view of historical 
precedent. 

Simply stated, Islamic Justice is not utopia. Nor are the tracts of jurists 
abstract gropings to regulate society in a world of formalities. Islamic 
Jurisprudence is embedded in that transcendental value-system which enables 
it to meet the needs of change in society from a position of strength; ideally, it 
is in a position to lead and instruct such change, not simply to react and keep 
with it. Furthermore, the standards that inform the legal code also give rise to 
the great social movements that mobilize the potentials for change and reform 
in society. In the skari ah any tensions between the legal and the moral are 
resolved because both are derived from an epistemological and morphological 
order that integrates the inner and the outer life. Consequently, the legal draws 
it binding force from its appeal and its relevance to the inner order, while the 
moral has its concrete consequences for social conduct. Both are integral to 
the Just order (al adl) which is an Order of Right (Al Haqq). The external 
parameters of this Society are set by the shariah, or the Law, and they con- 
stitute the Hudiid, literally the bounds of socio-legality which must not be 
transgressed. Beyond that, and within such bounds, the substance and the 
fibre of social morality is drawn from a pervasive ethos rooted in Tawhid and 
cultivating the pursuit of righteousness. 

Accordingly, Muslims are urged to join together in protesting all forms of 
tyranny (Dhulm) and oppression (baghi and tughian) in the name of a Just 
Order. The principles of the latter have been systematically elaborated in the 
great works of Islamic Jurisprudence. The basis for this elaboration is found in 
the Recorded Guidance of the Quran and in the example of the Sunna of the 
Prophet (SAAS). As the first Islamic Society in Madina was modelled on 
these sources, it has continued to this day to inspire movements and in- 
dividuals in their search for a Just and Righteous Order. 

To many Muslims today it would seem that an effective check against the 
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humiliation, corruption, and oppression in their respective societies can be 
found only in a comprehensive code that is at once legal and moral. The 
shari‘a alone seems to qualify for these needs. Objectively, only a system 
stemming from the metaphysics of Tawhid can be immune to the bias inherent 
in the human/social condition. While the pursuit of Justice will generally tend 
to fall short of the ideal, the system which incorporates its principles and sets 
the premises for the practice should not. In the shari‘a Justice meets its ab- 
solute standards because it is derived from Tawhid, i.e. from the Absolute. 
The relative aspect is left to its pursuit. Conversely, where Muslims are in a 
majority, it is only nature to expect the shari‘a to be the only effective social 
code for that society for it is the only code persons subscribing to Tawhid can 
relate to and accept. 

To further elucidate the place of the skari ah for the Just Society in Muslim 
perceptions an analogy may be drawn from another area of the historical ex- 
perience of the Umma. In the arts of Islam, in the geometric and the floral pat- 
terns of its arabesques, there is that pervasive motif that relates form to content 
in such a way as to achieve the ideal of Concord. Islamic architecture too is 
concerned with conceiving a functional structure which at the same time 
authentically reflects the spirit of the Community in the principles and ideals 
of its Faith. So it is with society at large. In the architectonics of the Just 
Order the same concern with consistency and coherence prevails. It becomes 
urgent to reconcile the outer forms of the Community manifest in its legal 
order with the inner dimension of a public ethos modeled in its own spirituali- 
ty and identity. Any attempt to impose an order not sustained by its moral 
underpinnings constitutes an incongruity, or a deviation that is justly deemed 
by its victims to be a transgression against the Just Order. Likewise, to ignore 
or neglect the need for developing the institutions in society in accordance 
with its prevailing innate beliefs and ethical premises is ultimately damaging 
both to morale and to social organization alike. It perpetuates an unwarranted 
dualism or split in society which stunts the Community and offends its sense 
of identity. 

Throughout much of the Muslim World to day there prevails a sense of 
Wrong induced by what is seen as a flagrant violation of Justice. What in Art 
may be judged as ‘ugly’ for violating standards of beauty, becomes outrageous 
in Society for transgressing on the bounds of righteousness. In view of its 
comprehensive nature moreover, Jawhid-sprung from morality, makes that 
which impinges on the sense of right and wrong in society ultimately an imp- 
ingement on its formal system of Justice too. Questions of legitimacy and 
legality are inseparable. Here the analogy between Art and Society comes to 
an end. 

A justice that cannot be brought about in the face of persistent 
recalcitrance and abuse would indeed be a lame Justice. It is then reduced to a 
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vain refuge for the helpless and a banner for hypocrisy. In the context of a 
Muslim world-view it has no place. The hall-mark of the Muslim is a sinceri- 
ty (Ikhlas) born of the pure devotion to Allah in Taqwa. The meaning of life is 
sought in this devotion and service and the trials and tribulations in the process 
are a test of his /khlas. The dedication to procuring the means of assuring the 
Just Order is itself a measure of the dedication of this Order. It is doubly en- 
joined, first, upon the Community as a measure of self-defense to uphold the 
ideals for which it stands, and second, upon Muslims acting individually or as 
groups in the same dual capacity. 

In the world-view of Islam, the means are sanctified for they partake of the 
same Just Order to which they contribute and of which they are a part. Here 
there is no room for a dispensation where the ends justify the means. In view 
of their Source, the standards of Good and Right are universal and immutable, 
and they apply as such to both means and ends. There is nothing innately 
evil — or good — about “power” (alSultan), for example; to the extent that it is 
indispensable for bringing about Justice it is “good” and “right” and in its exer- 
cise it must accordingly subscribe to a hierarchy of values. Throughout their 
history, Muslims could not afford to be indifferent to power without imperil- 
ing the balance of their fate and forfeiting their prescribed responsibility as a 
“‘khair-umma” (= the best of nations). 


Jihad: The Actualization of the Muslim Consciousness - 
Means to Self - Realization. 


It is in this perspective that jihad has been ingrained in the historical con- 
sciousness of Muslims. To the extent that it provides the means of the Com- 
munity for fulfilling its purpose and realizing Justice, its underlying logic and 
thrust enshrine the same principles that permeate this consciousness. The 
following summary sequence of ideas should therefore serve as a convenient 
point of recapitulation. At the same time they highlight the premises for jihad 
as the third basic concept of Islamic sociopolitical thought and action. 


(1) An affirmative action-oriented attitude to life is the norm. 

(2) In this orientation, values and sanctions are as a rule absolute. 
Commitment is beyond compromise because it is drawn from the in- 
itial pledge of devotion in the Shahada. 

(3) The nature of accountability is ultimately individual and personal. 
Temporally, however it has its historical consequences for the Com- 
munity. 

(4) In view of his khilafa, or vicegerency, man is charged with enjoin- 
ing what is Right and rectifying what is Wrong. Setting up the Just 
Order in this world is not only possible and desirable, but it is positive- 
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ly a duty and a responsibility which exacts its accountability. 

(5) Change is a function of the person’s will and resolution. Change in 
Society is basically a function of change in morality. Hence, social 
regeneration, i.e. external or outer reform is rooted which affects the 
heart (alNafs) and the mind (al ‘Aql) in its perceptions and ways of 
thought. 

(6) The righteous life is contingent on the righteous society. All moral 
strivings in Muslim Society are bound to have their social conse- 
quences. A good Muslim does not realize himself in the hermitage but 
in society. The good society is not born out of a state of mystical ela- 
tion, but in the process of historical realizatioin. 

(7) Throughout, life is perceived as a continuum with reward and 
retribution distributed along the line. Divine or Absolute Justice is 
meted out in recompense only in the Hereafter. So the Muslim strives 
in this world with his eyes set on the Hereafter. He is sustained through 
all his ordeals and in the face of the setbacks he encounters by his un- 
shakeable trust in the Justice of the Almighty and in the Truth of His 
Promise. 

In the above context it is easy to understand how jihad, for a devout 
Muslim, can become a code of life. Its corollary, as mentioned earlier, is in- 
faq and its ultimate expression is in /stishhad. With this in mind, let us briefly 
probe into the assumptions of jihad. As a compound concept, jihad denotes 
the striving in the way of Allah. It entails putting up with hardship in patience 
and fortitude on the one hand and persevering in the Cause of Justice and 
Truth on the other. In this sense, jihad is contingent on a set of attitudes and 
orientations subsumed under a willingness to give of all that one values, star- 
ting with one’s wealth and ending with oneself. That willingness to expend is 
an expression of a readiness to part with all that is near and dear in this world 
for the love of Allah (SWT). In the Hadith it is said that the believer is not tru- 
ly a believer unless and until his love for Allah (SWT) and His Prophet 
(SAAS) is greater than his love for himself. [Sahih Muslim & Bukhari] 

The corollary to this attitude is a deliberate and conscious orientation to the 
Hereafter in all one’s actions. This orientation transcends but does not neglect 
the Here-and-Now, where the norm of communal solidarity further tests the 
believer's resolve to measure up to the injunction to “love for his brother what 
he loves for himself.” This capacity to live up to the standards of selfless infaq 
calls for a scale of values and priorities that clearly gives precedence to the 
Unseen and enduring over the tangible and ephemeral. Nothing short of an 
unwavering faith in Allah and an unremitting trust in His Promise, in Truth, 
could inculcate such a scale. Not surprisingly, the belief in alGhaib (the un- 
seen) is the Crown and Pillar of Jman. Seen in this light, the Pillars of the 
Faith are all means to an end (as well as devotions in their own right): they all 
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prepare the Muslim for this role of jihad and they nurture the Community, 
which can provide the human context and support for this purpose of the Just 
Striving. 

Furthermore, in postulating the willingness to give without flinching, 
jihad sets the tone for the individual and the Community. If sincerity or ikhlas 
is the hallmark for the one, righteousness is the brand for the other. The 
manifest destination of the human vicegerency on Earth is to expend of one’s 
energies, faculties, and the resources placed at one’s command by Allah, in 
Taskhir so as to establish a civilisation in this world that incorporates the two 
basic elements of what is Right, namely, Truth and Justice. This constitutes 
the legitimate objective of the Just Striving. Even where jihad may appear to 
come to no immediate fruition, Muslims are still pledged to the effort which is 
seen as a winning investment all the same. As was the case with the commit- 
ment to Justice, their commitment here to an ideal of sacrifice remains 
unabated. Here too, their logic is inscrutable for it is rooted in an implacable 
faith nurtured in the metaphysics of Tawhid. The fruits they miss in this world 
they know they will reap all the more in the Next World (alAkhira). And here 
comparisons crumble to the advantage of the latter: However rich the harvest 
of this world, be it in the success of civilizations and empires, it is a harvest 
that is inevitably subject of shriveling, rot, and decomposition; not so the en- 
during harvest of the Hereafter. 


What the brilliant historian of our times, Arnold Toynbee, missed when he 
wrote about the phenomenal expansion of Islam at its inception, was the ethos 
of dedication that inspired and accompanied the rise of the Community and 
the Faith. Worldly glory was not the end of the “Warriors of Allah” when they 
set out on their conquests bent on achieving one of the two “glorious ends,” 
victory or shahada (= being slain in the way of Allah). It was the pleasure and 
the favor of Allah which they sought. It was in striving for this intangible end 
that they came by worldly success — which was in turn seen as a manifest sign, 
a “downpayment” on the promise of God to those who submit their will to His 
Will and commit all they value in His Way. 

The frame of mind of the devoted Muslim bred and fed on the ethics of 
Tawhid is to cherish that which is beyond material measure. In undertaking 
jihad, it is wajh’Allah, the Countenance of Allah, which one seeks; and in earn- 
ing the pleasure and favor of one’s Master and Cherisher of the Worlds, one’s 
self-satisfaction and inner contentment are assured. The serene and contented 
self, al Nafs al Radiya al Mardiya, and the self which has found its innermost 
sense of peace, al Nafs al Mutmainna are anchored in that infinite and 
unassailable source from which they draw. It is Reda‘Allah which constitutes 
the ultimate goal and prize in the devotee’s arduous pursuits. This theme aptly 
invites a few closing remarks on the subject of istishhad. 
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Istishhad: A Code of Affirmation 


If jihad is a prescription for the Muslim's worldly life then istishhad, which 
is the reflexive form of “shahada,” is best described as the code for defeating or 
circumventing death.’ [stishhad is the voluntary act of submitting one’s life un- 
to its very end in the pursuit of the pleasure of Allah. Simply, it is dying, or be- 
ing slain in the active pursuit of fulfilling Allah’s Will on earth. It is the ultimate 
attestation of one’s commitment to an unswerving devotion in His Service. 
While normally the run of a Muslim’s life is full of opportunities for devoted 
self-exertion in the ways of righteousness by giving of his time, wealth, and 
effort, it is only rarely that he will be called upon to attest to his devotion by giv- 
ing up life itself. There will, however, always be those situations where the only 
scope for self-exertion in the Cause of Righteousness and Allah is in staking 
one’s life. Sometimes, merely upholding a Word of Truth in the face of a tyrant 
will be an invitation to persecution and prosecution.® At other times, the only 
recourse to checking repression and defending Justice and Right is to rally to the 
battlefield and prepare for martyrdom. “Permission (to fight) is given to those 
against whom war is wrongfully waged — and verily Allah has indeed the power 
to succour them — those who have been driven from their homes against all right 
for no other reason than their saying ‘Our Sustainer is Allah’...” (22:39,40). 
Such is an injunction that compellingly resounds in the heart and soul of every 
Muslim who has taken to heart the lessons of the Qur'an and the Sunna. “And 
how could you refuse to fight in the cause of Allah and of the utterly helpless 
men and women and children who are crying ‘O, our Sustainer, lead us forth (to 
freedom) out of this land whose people are oppressors, and raise for us out of 
Thy grace, a protector, and raise for us out of Thy grace, one who will bring us 
succour, ” (4:75). To those who have been initiated in the Quranic code of 
Honour and Dignity, affirming and reinforcing an innate code inherent in 
human creation by virtue of fitra, such appeals goad the Muslim social cons- 
cience whenever and wherever it is confronted with the spectre of destitution. 
Where there is no established authority to speak up for this conscience and to 
effectively organize for enacting its will, individuals and groups will not fail to 
fall back on their own resources however limited or even pathetic they might be. 

The ideal in the Muslim ethos of martyrdom is an active ideal. The renun- 
ciation of the joys and pleasures of this life in favor of the promise to come is 
not an act of self-denial, nor is it a deliberate self-infliction of hardship and 
suffering for itself. There is nothing to suggest a hellenistic asceticism, or a 
Christian or Hindu mysticism in the choice of the Muslim mujahid. His renun- 
ciation of this world is not in negation of this world. Rather, this renunciation 
is simultaneously an act of denunciation and an act of affirmation: a denuncia- 
tion of immorality and injustice and an affirmation of the necessity and the 
possibility of setting things in the way of Justice and Right. Here again, it is 
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action and not meditation that is emphasized. The virtuous life is the righteous 
life and righteousness is not a given state of grace, but it is a way of life that 
calls for striving and pursuit. A human being is born into an active role from 
the very start. He is a born ‘doer.’ But the homo faber in Islam has his roots in 
the homo sapiens, whereby knowledge is taken to incorporate faith; and in- 
deed, the link is integral, not assumed. (30:56) Both, however, the homo 
faber and the homo sapiens, are rooted in the ideal of the integrated and the 
whole human being who constitutes the homo concord. 

It follows that Islamically, the most congenial system or order of gover- 
nance, is that which assures the basic freedoms of expression and life. It 
affords the Muslim the maximum opportunity for self-fulfillment through 
devoting his divinely given life, talents, and resources to the benefit of a 
humane and a flourishing civilization. In such a society, the Muslim’s jihad is 
an indisputable asset and source of strength for it will make of him a member 
more willing to make inputs to society than to take output from it. It will also 
make of him a reliable support and an advocate to be reckoned with on the side 
of the Good and the Right and the Just against the inevitable, undermining 
forces that are at work in all societies. Conversely, the least congenial social 
system or government from the Muslim point of view is that which flouts 
human values and denies the basic freedoms of expression and action. In this 
setting the opportunities for self-affirmation in the cause of Right and 
Goodness are reduced to the marginal. Instead of self-exertion in the task of 
constructive edification in a just civic order, the Muslim will be engaged in 
strife to attain and defend these basic rights. His energies and resources will 
be spent in resisting and combatting the forces of evil and oppression. His 
jihad life-span is more likely to be brutish and short and to exact its price in 
terms of human affliction, suffering and deprivation. Nonetheless, the 
devoted Muslim will gladly pay the toll of self-exertion in the circumstances 
and, in the process, he will draw on an incorruptible and inexhaustible fund 
for his moral fortitude and endurance. In the circumstances too, it will make 
him anticipate the shahada of istishhad as an honor to be coveted and an 
aspiration to be fulfilled. 

On this note we may conclude with two observations on Shahada as the 
alpha and the omega of the Muslim historical consciousness. First, as shown 
above, istishhad is the natural sequel to the ethic of the Just Striving, and in 
this sense, it constitutes the crowning and consummation of the ideal of jihad. 
The Quran teaches that this ultimate act of renouncing life is nothing short of 
an assurance of its conservation, a definite confirmation of its blissful immor- 
tality. [2:154; 3:169-171 & 157; 22:58, 59]. The second point calls for a 
reflection on the affinity between the original act of faith subsumed under the 
Shahada and istishhad, which is also referred to as Shahada. The Shaheed is 
one who lays down his life in this latter act of Shahada. In fact, all these terms 
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relate to an act of bearing witness. The relationship is not accidental. In the 
first Shahada, the believer is self-pledged by way of an uttered profession to 
the total surrender in devotion to the Will of Allah. It is his testimony of 
recognition and acknowledgement of his Creator and Sustainer. In the 
ultimate Shahada, the Muslim comes to confirm his original pledge by way of 
an irrevocable act of faith and will. In the first Shahada, the pledge was to live 
up to a commitment, in the ultimate Shahada the Muslim has proved truthful 
to his pledge. As the shahid (the one who bears witness) becomes a shahid (a 
martyr in the way of Allah) there is an inflexion of the verb whereby the 
original witness and testimony is intensified. The shahid has literally borne 
witness upon himself of the truthfulness of his original intent, or niyya, unto 
the very end. This glorious affinity is made explicit in the Quran: 


“Among the believers are men who have been true to their Covenant with Allah: and 
among them are such that have already redeemed their pledge by death, and such as yet 
await its fulfillment without having changed (their resolve) in the least.” [33:23] 


“... and (this) to the end that Allah might mark out those who have attained to faith, and 
choose from among you such as (with their lives) bear witness to the truth...” [3:140] 


In the faith of the Muslim and in his way of life, the primal act of piety con- 
verges with the ultimate act of piety. A Shahada borne and fulfilled is the 
climax of Tawhid. It also sets the parameters and illuminates the trajectory of 
a historical consciousness that ultimately transcends its own temporality. 


Notes 


1. For an authoritative, concise and comprehensive account of this aspect see Tawhid: Its 
Implications for Thought and Life (by the late Shahid, Isma'il Raji alFarugi). Another percep- 
tive analysis of the social and political implications of Tawhid relevant to our presentation here 
is the essay by M. N. Siddiqi, “Tawhid: the concept and the process” in Islamic Perspectives: 
Studies in Honour of Mawlana Sayyid Abul A'la Mawdudi, edited by K. Ahmad and Z. I. An- 
sari (London: The Islamic Foundation, 1979/1980). 

2. The formal abrogation of the Caliphate in 1924 has left the region groping for alternatives 
since to fill the void it created at the hub of the Muslim eco-sphere. The introduction of the 
nation-state system structured around a basically unstable core of misconceived entities has 
produced a ‘Middle East’ in a state of endemic crisis and turmoil. This has been attributed by 
some to a ‘genetic’ praetorian proclivity (e.g. Amos Perlmutter) and by others to the disruptions 
caused by the mobilization-modernization syndrome (e.g. D. Lerner, L. Binder, C. Leiden and 
J. Bill, Michael Hudson). The root of the malaise has rarely been addressed. At the practical 
political level, attempts at regional and intemational organization among Muslims continue, as 
with the creation of the League of Arab States, the institution of Muslim Summitry and the 
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variants of the Muslim World Congress. Such attempts have proved to be poor surrogates for 
any effective power organization and have essentially served more as devices for deflecting the 
frustrations and aspirations of Muslim public opinion. 

3. The celebrated Introduction to the ‘universal history’, kitab alibar by Ibn Khaldun 
(d. 1406 C.E.) provides an excellent source for locating such concepts. See the Mugaddima, 
Bk. 3. There are two reasons why this source is so adequate for this purpose: first, it comes ina 
long line of Muslim scholarship, of which it is an integral part, and second, its author was con- 
sciously engaged in a pathbreaking task of laying the foundations of a new science focusing on 
the study of Human Civilization or, al'umran albashari. 

4. For a pioneering work on the study of international relations in Islam see the forthcoming 
publication by ‘Abdul Hamid "AbuSulayman, The Islamic Theory of International Relations: 
New Direction for Islamic Thought and Methodology - originally, a doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the University of Pennsylvania in 1973. To date, there is little to match it in its field. 


5. The style, thrust and force of the traditions show a fund of practical and tested wisdom 
bequeathed by the Prophet (SAAS) to subsequent generations of believers instructing them in 
the ways and means of community-building. It is not surprising that some of the best scholar- 
ship has been expended in the preservation and authentication of this heritage. The examples 
selected in the passage cited are taken from the collections of Bukhari, Musnad Ahmad and 
alTirmidhi. 

6. Jurisprudence occupies pride of place in the traditional Islamic sciences. Some of the 
masterpieces where the principles are meticulously spelt out and creatively articulated continue 
to be found in the works of the ‘middle period’ with Fakhruddin alRazi (d. 606 AH), al-Shatibi 
(d. 790 AH) and Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728 AH) Because the sciences of Islamic Jurisprudence, 
figh and usul, were so central in the Islamic epistemological scheme, the works in this field con- 
stitute a vast corpus that is rich and varied and it spans the length of Islamic history. Orientalist 
scholarship hardly does justice to this tradition, notwithstanding some valuable contributions 
made in drawing attention to the sources. The work of Henri Laoust on Ibn Taymiyya’s doc- 
trines is noteworthy for going beyond the narrow legalistic approaches to the subject of figh. 
Underlying the latter is a misinterpretation of essence, where figh is arbitrarily defined by and 
confined to the Western concept of Law. A corrective to this attitude may be found in the work 
of Muhammad Fazlur-Rahman Ansari, The Quranic Foundations and Structure of Society 
(Karachi, 1977) esp. vol. 2, where the legal code is discussed in its ethical context. What is 
needed is more work on the original sources by a new generation of Muslim scholars. The trend 
in the Arabic repertoire is promising with new laboriously edited and commented editions 
becoming accessible thanks to the efforts of turath experts like Muhammad Draz and Taha 
Jabir al’Alwani. For contemporary studies on originals, a recent and little known study on the 
Muwafagat of alShatibi by M. K. Mas'ud deserves to be mentioned. Islamic Legal 
Philosophy - A Study of Abu Ishaq al-Shatibi's Life and Thought a Publication of the Islamic 
Research Institute Islamabad, No. 36 (Islamabad, Pakistan, 1977) 

7. Historical and doctrinal factors have transformed istishhad into a veritable cult of martyr- 
dom among Shi’i Muslims. Recent writings on the subject by authorities, advocate and scholars 
explain this. See examples in alMuttahin, The Martyr (Tehran, 1980), Ali Shari’ati, Martyr- 
dom: arise and bear witness (trans., Tehran, 1981) and Mahmoud Ayoub, Redemptive Suffer- 
ing in Islam: a study of the devotional aspects of Ashura in Twelve Shi’ism (the Hague: 
Mouton, 1978). Meanwhile, jihad has been addressed in mainstream Shi'i fiqh as a fundamen- 
tal pillar of the faith. This conspicuous emphasis however should not blind us to the centrality 
and effective appeal of these ideals to the Muslim conscience at large —a fact which underlies 
the consistent hostility or wariness with which all Islamic movements are regarded by status 
quo Powers and Regimes in the Muslim world today. 
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8. “A word of truth administered to an unjust ruler is the noblest form of jihad” or, another 
version, “An admonishment of Justice in the face of a wilful tyrant is a most commendable form 
of jihad”. Significantly, this is one of the most frequented and effective motifs in mobilizing op- 
position, or in activating an otherwise passive audience against the ruling oligarchies in the 
Muslim world. Jalaluddin alSuyuti (d. 911 AH) in his magnum opus on Hadith: alFath alkabir 
mentions 3 different chains of transmission for this tradition and refers to six sources: alNasai, 
Musnad Ahmad, alBaihagqi, alTabarani, Ibn Maja and alKhatib. 
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Toward An Ummatic Paradigm 
for Psychology 


by Hasan Langgulung 


Toward an Ummatic Paradigm for Psychology 


Before writing a textbook in a specific scientific discipline one has to re- 
mind one that a textbook is but a compilation of data based on research con- 
ducted by a group of researchers dealing with different topics in a specific 
discipline. Research is therefore the most important part of the series of ac- 
tivities that should be done in the field of psychology before the textbook 
writers in psychology are able to do their work. Before the researchers can 
function properly, however, they have to bear in mind the diversity of 
research methodologies under which their approaches will be categorized. 
The most dominant of these are the realist and the idealist approaches. The 
following is an attempt to highlight these approaches and to suggest some ap- 
proaches by which we hope Muslim researchers will be able to create the um- 
matic paradigm. 

Much of the uncertainty surrounding the social sciences can be traced to 
the question of the purpose of science. J. K. Smith suggests that confusion 
over the appropriate goals and methodologies for social science can be linked 
to an epistemological conflict which is currently dividing social scientists.! 
Smith characterizes this epistemological dispute as a conflict between the 
realist and idealist positions. He describes the followers of realist 
epistemology as believing that the purpose of science is to discover universal 
truth. Scientists who have adopted the realist position believe that “knowledge 
and truth are questions of correspondence — what is true is what corresponds 
to reality,” (p. 8) The ultimate goal of the realists in the social sciences is to 
discover universally true laws that can be communicated through a neutral, 
culture-free language and that can be applied in any situation to predict, 
understand, and govern behavior. The realists believe that it is “possible to 
have a definitive, objective science for all society that would eventually pro- 
duce the system of laws [and that these] laws are, by definition, universally 
applicable, regardless of time and place.” (pp. 8, 11) 


The author is a professor at Pusat Pendidikan, Universiti Kebargsaan, Malaysia. 
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The followers of the idealist epistemology, on the other hand, are 
characterized as believing that what humans learn about the world around 
them is filtered through their senses, and that therefore scientific knowledge 
does not reflect the true nature of the world. Instead, it represents our best opi- 
nions about what is the true nature of the world. For the idealists, the idea that 
people can possess universal knowledge independent of themselves and that 
this universal knowledge can be expressed through a neutral or culture-free 
language is absurd. Idealists believe that human experience is culturally and 
contextually dependent and that “what is to count as knowledge or to be con- 
sidered true is a matter of agreement within a socially and historically bound- 
ed context.” (p. 8) Smith concludes his analysis of the realist-idealist conflict 
in social science by observing that “the issue brings to the forefront the 
epistemological question of what is to count as knowledge. If researchers do 
not discuss this question, they are forfeiting any participation in determining 
the basis for the authority of their knowledge.” (pp. 12-13) It is my belief that 
implementing a variation of the idealist epistemology in social science would 
improve the effectiveness of social sciences or human sciences as they relate 
to the Islamic paradigm and would help resolve the field’s feeling of self- 
doubt. 


I. Paradigmatic Epistemology and Scientific Progress 


In his brief description of the history of epistemological disputes in 
science, Smith erred when he assumed that the conflict between the realist and 
idealist epistemologies was confined to the social sciences. In fact, the 
philosophical and epistemological soul-searching that currently pervades the 
social sciences also has been occurring in the physical sciences.? Kuhn’s 
research, for example, challenges the traditional realist belief that the physical 
sciences have historically progressed through the accumulation of context- 
free facts; instead it suggests that researchers in the physical sciences have 
always progressed through a variation of the idealist epistemology, an 
epistemology we will henceforth refer to as the paradigmatic epistemology. 


Kuhn examined the development of selected scientific achievements in 
fields such as chemistry and physics and concluded that in the physical 
sciences, scientific progress historically has occurred through what he termed 
“scientific paradigms.” According to Kuhn, a scientific paradigm is a 
theoretical framework, or a way of perceiving and understanding the world, 
that a group of scientists has adopted as their worldview. Scientific paradigms 
act as lenses through which scientists are able to perceive and understand the 
scientific problems in their field and formulate scientific answers to these pro- 
blems. A scientific paradigm can be thought of as a socially shared cognitive 
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schema. Just as one’s cognitive schema provides each one of us, as an in- 
dividual person, with a way of making sense of the world around us, a scien- 
tific paradigm provides a group of scientists with a way of collectively making 
sense of their scientific world. When a scientist observes a phenomenon and 
interprets what this observation means, that scientist is using a particular 
scientific paradigm to give that observation meaning. In the same way that the 
meaning a cat has for a child depends on the cognitive structure (or schema) 
the child has developed about cats, the meaning that a scientific fact has for a 
scientist depends on the scientific paradigm through which the scientist 
perceives and interprets that fact.? 

Kuhn refers to a group of scientists who have adopted a common view of 
the world that is, a common scientific paradigm, as a scientific community. 
The term “scientific community” is not meant to imply a group of scientists 
working in the same physical location; a scientific community is an intellec- 
tual community. The members of a scientific community who share a com- 
mon paradigmatic view of their scientific world share common language, 
values, assumptions, goals, norms, and beliefs. 

The interdependency of scientific paradigms and scientific communities is 
one of the keys to Kuhn’s understanding of how the physical sciences 
historically have progressed. According to Kuhn, by definition, scientific 
paradigms and scientific communities cannot exist independently of one 
another: “A paradigm is what the members of a scientific community share, 
and conversely, a scientific community consists of [scientists] who share a 
paradigm.” (p. 176) Implicit in this interdependency is the understanding that 
science is a social process based on socially agreed-upon rules designed to 
facilitate the development of social process. Understanding the sociological 
dynamics of how scientific communities are organized and how they function 
is essential to understanding science itself. 

Kuhn’s research suggests that scientific communities in the physical 
sciences historically have progressed through the interdependent processes of 
normal and extraordinary science. Normal and extraordinary sciences are 
social processes that assume the existence of scientific communities organized 
around scientific paradigms. 

Normal science refers to the research that a scientific community does in 
an attempt to interpret its scientific world through its scientific paradigm. 
Kuhn describes normal science as a strenuous and devoted attempt by scien- 
tists to force nature into the conceptual boxes supplied by their scientific 
paradigm. For the purpose of illustration, he equates normal science with put- 
ting together a jigsaw puzzle. Just as the solvers of jigsaw puzzles use the pic- 
ture on the box to guide them as they fit the pieces together, a scientific 
paradigm provides a scientific community with a picture of what their scien- 
tific world should look like once all the pieces of their scientific research have 
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been properly fit together. Progress in normal science is measured in terms of 
how many pieces of the puzzle have been assembled, that is, how much of 
their scientific environment a scientific community is able to perceive and 
understand; the more of their world a community of scientists is able to assem- 
ble (that is, explain) through the lenses of their scientific paradigm, the more 
scientific progress they make. For example, the more behavior the members 
of the behavioristic community in psychology are able to explain through the 
use of their various stimulus-response models, the more scientific progress 
they make. 

Extraordinary science occurs when, during the course of normal science, a 
scientific community begins accumulating data that are inconsistent with their 
paradigmatic view of the world. As these inconsistencies, called anomalies, 
begin to accumulate, the scientific community begins to question whether its 
paradigm is adequate and whether a new paradigmatic view of the world is 
needed. 

When a scientific community begins questioning the adequacy of its 
paradigm, it slips into what Kuhn refers to as a state of crisis. The 
community’s attempt to resolve the crisis is the process of extraordinary 
science. Crises occur only after prolonged periods of normal science and are a 
necessary step in the process of scientific advancement. According to Kuhn, a 
crisis is a “self-correcting mechanism which ensures that the rigidity of nor- 
mal science will not forever go unchallenged.” (p. 181) The question the 
members of a scientific community attempt to answer during the process of 
extraordinary science is: “Which scientific paradigm will best allow us to 
engage in successfull puzzle-solving?” 

If a scientific community resolves its state of crisis by reorganizing itself 
according to a new paradigm, a scientific revolution occurs. Kuhn suggests 
that scientists who participate in such a revolution experience a Gestalt-like 
switch in the way they perceive and understand the world: 


It is rather as if the professional community had been suddenly transported to another 
planet where familiar objects are seen in a different light and are joined by unfamiliar 
ones as well. After a revolution scientists are responding to a different world [p. 11]. 


After a scientific community experiences a revolution and the accompanying 
Gestalt-like switch, the puzzle-solving progress previously achieved during 
the period of normal science must be totally reevaluated — the process of put- 
ting the jigsaw puzzle together must begin anew because the final picture has 
changed. When a scientific community reorganizes itself around a new 
paradigmatic view, it adopts new values, norms, assumptions, language, and 
ways of perceiving and understanding its scientific world. To summarize, 
Kuhn's model to explain how the physical sciences have historically progress- 
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ed supports a version of the idealist view of knowledge, which we have refer- 
red to as the paradigmatic epistemology. Kuhn’s paradigmatic epistemology is 
founded on the notion that the knowledge accumulated through science does 
not represent universal truth that is true in all contexts, as the realists contend, 
but instead represents as socially agreed-upon theoretical and contextual 
truth, as the idealists maintain. Kuhn’s research has shown that knowledge in 
the physical sciences has not evolved through a gradual accumulation of 
context-free facts but rather through successive periods of paradigmatic 
development (normal science), questioning (crisis caused by anomalies), and 
change (scientific revolutions). 


II. Psychology and Paradigmatic Epistemology 


Although Kuhn developed his model for scientific progress by examining 
the history of scientific achievements in the physical sciences, we believe his 
paradigmatic epistemology is as applicable to the social sciences as it is to the 
physical sicences. If Kuhn is correct in suggesting that researchers in the 
physical sciences perceive and understand their scientific world through the 
lenses of their scientific paradigm, and if he is correct when he suggests that 
the knowledge accumulated by these physical-science researchers is not true 
in all contexts but is true only within a given paradigmatic context, then it 
seems logical to assume that researchers in the social sciences must likewise 
perceive and understand their scientific world through paradigmatic lenses. 
There is nothing in the nature of the physical or social sciences to suggest that 
social scientists are able to perceive and understand universal truth, while 
physical scientists are not. In fact, as Smith has pointed out, social scientists 
traditionally have believed that the epistemology and methodology of the 
physical sciences could be applied effectively to the social sciences: 


When Durkheim said that we should treat social facts as things, he was saying in 
effect that the objects of study in the social sciences should be treated in the same way 
physical scientists treat physical things. This means that if physical scientists can stand 
apart from their subject and think of it as having an independent. object-like existence, 
with no intrinsic meaning, the same is true for social scientists [p. 7]. 


The irony here is that according to Kuhn’s research the realist methodologies 
that most social scientists have been attempting to replicate since the nine- 
teenth century do not exist and in fact never have. 

In psychology, for example, empirical psychologists believe in the 
materialistic concept of the soul as the only concept that justifies the study of 
the correlation between psychic phenomena and physiological processes.‘ 
Recently, there were attempts to apply Kuhn’s paradigmatic epistemology to 
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psychology — with little success because there has never been any modifica- 
tion and adjustment made. For example, although the concept of scientific 
paradigm, as Kuhn defined it, might be adequate to explain scientific progress 
in fields such as physics or chemistry, the concept is clearly too limiting in the 
social sciences, forexample, psychology. The concept of scientific paradigm 
must be expanded if it is to be applicable to the social sciences because the 
context in which social scientists solve problems differs so greatly from the 
context in which physical scientists solve problems. Kuhn, in response to Sir 
Karl Popper, recognized these contextual differences as the primary reason 
why the social sciences have taken longer to mature than have the physical 
sciences:* 


Whenever Sir Karl contrasts science with philosophy, as he does at the start of his 
paper, or physics with sociology, psycology, and history, as he does at the end, he is 
contrasting an esoteric, isolated, and largely self-contained discipline with one that 
still aims to communicate with and persuade an audience larger than a single profes- 
sion. [Physical] science is not the only activity the practitioners of which can be 
grouped into communities, but it is the only one in which each community is its own 
exclusive audience. 


III. Psychology and the Ummatic Paradigm 


Islam demands the existence of a Muslim community or ummah on earth. 
Allah said: And there may spring from you a community (ummah) who invite 
to goodness, and enjoin good conduct and forbid indecency. Such are they 
who are successful. (Quran 3:104) The Muslim community represents a 
system of social relations meant, among other aims, to maximize the enjoy- 
ment of the goods on earth within the Divine Plan. It is a system meant to 
facilitate the flowering of spiritual aspiration while at the same time represent- 
ing an ordered way in exercisng the amanah regarding life, intelligence, 
power, and property. In effect, the emergence of the ummah is to actualize or 
make operative the trust or amanah desired by Allah. It can thus clearly be 
seen that Islam is a religion that does not define relations merely between 
Allah and mankind but also between individuals and society as well as those 
between mankind and the resources of this world. Regarding this last detail on 
earth’s resources Allah said: “See ye not how Allah had made serviceable unto 
you whatsoever is in the skies and whatsoever is in the earth and hath loaded 
you with His favors both without and within?” (Quran 31:20) 

Accordingly, Islam demands that the material cares of mens must not be at 
all neglected but should be a matter of concern provided that one holds fast to 
the fundamental guidelines. Islam demands the development and search for 
knowledge in accordance with the prescribed prayer: “My Lord! Increase my 
knowledge.” (Qur'an 20:114) Knowledge here includes the kind of 
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knowledge that comes about in the study of the different manifestations of 
nature — veritable revelations of Allah. Besides the development of the in- 
tellect, a virtuous and moral life is enjoined. Then and only then can the 
desired ummah be realized. Allah said: “Ye are the best ummah that hath been 
raised up for mankind. Ye enjoin right conduct and forbid indecency; and ye 
believe in Allah.” (Quran 3:110) 

But the fact that Islam requires a community as a witness to it implies that 
Islam has a social function. In other words, it is not confined solely to the 
definition of the relations between the individual as such and his Lord and 
Creator. It prescribes a strong, healthy, and well-organized social life. This 
has been one of the aims of the shart ah. Another function is to sustain the in- 
tellectual life of the Muslim community without which the whole community 
will disintegrate. As Allah says: 


If a faifah (community) 

From every expedition Remained behind 
They could devote themselves 

To studies of Religion and admonish the 
People when they return to them 

That thus they (may learn) to guard 
Themselves (against evil). [Quran 9:122] 


The above verse demands that a community (taifah) within the Muslim 
ummah has to confine itself to the study of religion to sustain the life of the 
community. In other words, a community within the ummah has to pursue 
knowledge for the whole ummah to survive. This taifah of knowledgable 
members of the ummah form a scientific community within the ummah. This 
scientific community is not meant to imply a group of scientists working in the 
same physical location, but rather is an intellectual community. The members 
of this early scientific community , mentioned in the above verse, share a com- 
mon language, values, assumptions, goals, norms, and beliefs due to their 
membership in the ummah. 

The history of the early development of science in the Muslim world 
shows that a scientist mastered all the branches of knowledge exisiting in his 
lifetime. The history and development of revealed knowledge in the early 
history of Islam showed the existence of a group of scholars, especially 
among the companions who learned and recited the Qur'an and Sunnah.® 
Those were the pioneers, such as Mu‘adh Ibin Jabal (R.A.A.), who spread 
Islam to newly discovered territory. Therefore anything pertaining to 
Muslims’ affairs in those early days was always referred to those groups 
(taifah) of companions who had mastered the Quran and Sunnah, and 
especially to those knowledgable in ibadat, family, economics, education, 
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and so on. In the first few centuries of Islam, however, on account of political 
changes as well as the emergence of new social situations, the Muslims coum- 
munity was led to produce various schools of jurisprudence (madhahi). In 
effect, these schools, at least in the minds and interpretations of their founders 
and immediate disciples, represented an effort to maintain a well-ordered 
Muslim society which while adhering closely to the imperatives of revelation 
could, at the same time, confront the exigencies of the times as brought about 
by new economic, social, and other forces. During the historical development 
of Islam, these schools, by means of certain jurisprudential techniques such as 
ijma‘, giyas, istihsan, and istislah succeeded in generating certain social struc- 
tures and cultural institutions, many of which have persisted up to the present. 
The schools in jurisprudence are the clear evidence of the existence of taifah 
(community) within the Musiims ummah dealing with paradigmatic 
epistemology concerning certain aspects of the Shari‘ah, that is jurisprudence. 

Having described the development of one of the sciences in Islam dealing 
with Revelation, namely, jurisprudence in terms of paradigmatic 
epistemology, let us proceed to see how psychology could be perceived from 
a paradigmatic point of view. Psychology, as can be seen from Figure 1, is 
one of the sciences categorized as human sciences, which in turn are a branch 
of the acquired sciences as contrasted with the revealed sciences.” We will 
describe below how scientific progress will occur through psychological com- 
munity. 


IV. Scientific Progress Through Psychological Community 


The organization of psychological communities around psychological 
paradigms, as done by physical science communities around physical 
paradigms, will make psychological progress through normal and extraor- 
dinary science possible. Let us assume, for example, that one group of 
psychological researchers is organized around a paradigm based on the prin- 
ciples and methodologies of behaviorism, while another psychological com- 
munity is organized on the principles and methodologies of humanism. Dur- 
ing the period of normal science, psychological researchers in both com- 
munities would be functioning as normal scientists, trying to solve 
psychological problems (that is, paradigmatic puzzles) through their respec- 
tive paradigms. The more effective each paradigmatic community is in 
developing psychological technologies that are consistent with their 
paradigm’s goals, the more scientific progress each community will make. 

The psychological problem-solving that occurs during normal science 
provides that best illustration of why the membership of psychological com- 
munities must include psychological researchers as well as practitioners. Dur- 
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ing normal science the job of the psychological scientists and practitioners is 
the same; to develop, implement, and evaluate a psychological technology 
based on their paradigmatic assumptions. For a scientific community to make 
progress during normal science, psychological scientists and practitioners 
must realize that their jobs are interrelated and that they are dependent on each 
other for success. 

It is also important to remember that the scientific progress achieved by the 
humanistic community during normal science is of little use to the 
behavioristic community that is attempting to solve a different paradigmatic 
puzzle through the use of different norms, values, language, assumptions, and 
goals. One community’s attempt to solve the problems of another 
paradigmatic community is like trying to assemble a jigsaw puzzle with the 
pieces from two different puzzles; as the current failure of the psychological 
sciences indicates, this is not the most effective method of puzzle-solving 
(meta-analysis is an example of this type of misguided activity). During 
periods of normal science, scientific progress for the behavioristic community 
can be measured only in terms of how many problems are solved within the 
behavioristic paradigm. 

As Kuhn’s research in the physical sciences has shown, the scientific pro- 
gress made during normal science makes extraordinary science possible. If 
the members of the behavioristic community found that despite their best 
research efforts they were not able to develop an effective educational 
technology to achieve the educational goals articulated by their paradigm, the 
behavioristic community would cease the technical problem-solving of the 
normal science and begin the philosophical and theoretical questioning that is 
characteristic of extraordinary science. If these technical failures continue, 
the members of the behavioristic community will begin to question the ade- 
quacy and correctness of the behavioristic paradigm. To resolve their doubt, 
the members of the behavioristic community could decide to revise some of 
the basic assumptions implicit in the behavioristic paradigm and, in effect, 
organize a new psychological community around a new psychological 
paradigm, or they could simply adopt the values, goals, norms, and way-of- 
perceiving of the humanistic paradigm and become members of this already 
existing psychological community. If the behavioristic community does aban- 
don the behavioristic paradigm for a new or competing psychological 
paradigm, a scientific revolution will have occurred. A scientific revolution 
represents scientific progress because the members of the behavioristic com- 
munity would not discard the behavioristic paradigm and the work they put in- 
to developing this paradigmatic view of psychology unless there were over- 
whelming evidence that a new or already existing psychological paradigm 
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was more effective than the behavioristic paradigm. 

During periods of extraordinary science, the field of psychology must 
decide which of the competing paradigmatic communities has developed the 
most effective psychological technology. The reason that normal science is so 
crucial to this process is that the answer to this question can be determined only 
after the prolonged period of normal science during which the members of the 
competing psychological communities have developed the best possible 
psychological technology based on the assumption of their psychological 
paradigm. Without the accomplishments (and failures) of normal science to 
guide them, the members of the psychological communities would have no 
basis on which to choose between the competing psychological paradigms. 

Seen from an ummatic point of view, especially in jurisprudence (figh) and 
theology (kalam), the above conception of scientiffic progress is very perti- 
nent. The schools of jurisprudence, such as Hanafi, Maliki, Shāf’ī‘ī and Han- 
bali, as well as the schools of theology —Ashariyah and Muttazilah — 
went through successive paradigmatic developments from normal science 
through the extraordinary science of questioning and change (scientific 
revolution) at which point the old schools abandoned their paradigmatic view 
to adopt the new paradigms. 


Y. Resolving Paradigmatic Disputes 


In his writings, Kuhn has been vague about how paradigmatic disputes are 
resolved, suggesting simply that the specifics of this process probably could 
be understood with the assistance of psychology and sociology .* 

Fortunately, Muslims have their own tradition of resolving such disputes 
from the history of the development of jurisprudence (figh), as we have men- 
tioned earlier. As already stated, the two fundamental or primary sources of 
Islamic law are the Qur’an and the Hadith. But since the Qur'an and the 
Hadith did not specify all the details for every legal problem that a social 
organization could potentially generate, Muslim jurists were led to apply cer- 
tain juristic techniques so that any emerging problem would fall within the 
scope of religious and moral precepts. Among these are: ijma’, or the consen- 
sus of the community, in our case the psychological or the paradigmatic com- 
munity, which became, in effect, the consensus or the learned: giyas, or 
reasoning by analogy; istihsan, or juristic preference (in our case 
paradigmatic preference), and istislāh, or taking public welfare or interest in- 
to account, or, in present terminology, taking the pragmatic approach. Jurists 
have also used ijrihad, or disciplined individual reasoning, to deduce a legal 
rule from other legal premises. It is accepted that the Fiqh and Usūl al-Fiqh 
are the greatest expressions of Islamic spirit as well as the most developed 
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disciplines in the history of Islamic civilization. This tradition should be con- 
tinued if psychology is to develop an Islamic spirit as well as a strong and 
mature scientific fiield. 


VI. The Hierarchical Nature of Paradigmatic Communities 


Another major concern that needs to be addressed is the question: How 
will members of competing psychological communities, with different 
values, norms, languages, and ways of perceiving and understanding the 
psychological process, be able to communicate well enough to arrive at 
Islamically satisfactory resolutions? We believe that psychological scientists 
and practitioners will be able to communicate well enough to resolve 
paradigmatic disputes Islamically for two reasons: first, because paradigmatic 
communities are organized in a hierarchical fashion, and second, because 
psychological scientists and practitioners are members of several hierarchical- 
ly organized paradigmatic communities at the same time. For example, as 
scientists we are members of the community of all scientists in the disciplines 
of acquired knowledge. As members of this community of “acquired scien- 
tists” we share a belief with chemists, biologists, geologists, and other scien- 
tists in the importance of science and join them in subscribing to common 
values, norms, assumptions, and ways of giving meaning to our experience. 
As members of the “community of acquired scientists” we are members of the 
general community (ta’ifah) of all scientists. As members of this ta’ifah we 
share a belief with the jurists, theologians, philosophers, and sifis, and join 
them in subscribing to common values, norms, assumptions, and ways of giv- 
ing meaning to our experience. All these scientists believe in the Unity of 
Allah, the Unity of Creation, the Unity of Knowledge, the Unity of Life, and 
the Unity of Humanity, as described by Isma‘il al Faruqi,? and believe that 
science is a never-ending process, which constantly seeks to expand the quali- 
ty of our existing body of knowledge, in accordance with the prayer taught by 
Allah to the Prophets Muhammad (pbuh): “Oh Lord! Increase my 
knowledge.” Qur’an 20:114 This general community of all scientists breaks 
down into subcommunities. 

As psychologists, we are not only members of the scientific community at 
large, but are also members of communities of specialists in acquired science, 
of human scientists, and of all psychologists. In addition to sharing the values 
and assumptions of the entire scientific community (fa‘ifah), as psychologists 
we also share values, norms, language, assumptions, and ways of perceiving 
and understanding the world with other human scientists and especially with 
other members of the psychologists’ community. The paradigmatic view of 
the world that all psychologists share as members of the psychologists’ com- 
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munity is not shared by biologists and physicists. Biologists, physicists, 
geologists, and other scientists have likewise organized themselves into 
smaller subcommunities that are based on their unique paradigmatic views of 
the world. So even though psychologists, biologists, and physicists may all be 
members of the same paradigmatic community at the general level, we are all 
members of different paradigmatic communities at a more specific level. The 
paradigmatic puzzles that physicists are trying to solve are not generally the 
same puzzles that occupy psychologists. Progress made by psychologists in 
understanding some aspect of human behavior, for example, does not help 
physicists gain a better understanding of the nature of matter at the sub- 
molecular level, though at least one scholar of paradigms does suggest a 
parallel.'° 

The community of psychologists also breaks down into subcommunities. 
Behaviorism and cognitivism, for example, are subcommunities within the 
larger psychological community. Psychologists who are members of the 
behaviorist community believe that behavior can be understood and explained 
by examining physically observable (and measurable) stimuli and responses. 
Members of the cognitivist community believe that psychologists must take 
into account mental operations if they are to understand and explain behavior. 
The paradigmatic view of the world that all behaviorists share is different from 
the paradigmatic view shared by all cognitivists, even though behaviorists and 
cognitivists all share a common paradigmatic view as members of the com- 
munity of all psychologists. Because cognitivists and behaviorists are work- 
ing on different paradigmatic puzzles, the progress made by the behavioristic 
community during periods of normal science is of little use to the cognitivist 
community, and vice versa. So how is the paradigmatic dispute between the 
cognitivists and the behaviorists to be resolved ummatically if the members of 
the competing communities perceive and understand human behavior through 
different paradigmatic lenses? The paradigmatic dispute between behaviorism 
and cognitivism cannot be resolved at the paradigmatic level at which the 
dispute has occurred; instead, it must be resolved by a community at a higher 
paradigmatic level. The dispute between the Maliki and Shafi‘i schools of 
jurisprudence cannot be resolved between Maliki and Shafi‘i schools but by a 
paradigmatic community at a higher level, that is the community of jurists 
(Fuqahā). 

The dispute between the cognitivists’ community and the behaviorist com- 
munity will not be ummatically resolved by cognitivists or behaviorists but by 
the community of all psychologists. It is necessary to resolve paradigmatic 
disputes at a higher paradigmatic level because the quality of communication 
and understanding necessary to resolve these disputes ummatically does not 
exist at level of the conflict. Because all psychologists share a paradigmatic 
view of the world they are able to communicate well enough to eventually 
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reach an ummatic resolution of the behaviorist/cognitivist dispute. Members 
of the behaviorist and cognitivist communities will of course participate in the 
resolution process, but they will do it as members of the community of 
psychologists and not as members of the behaviorist or cognitivist com- 
munities. As long as they continue to perceive and understand the world strict- 
ly as cognitivists or behaviorists, they will be unable to decide which 
paradigmatic view is best able to explain and understand behavior. Disputes 
between psychological communities will be resolved by communities that are 
functioning at a higher paradigmatic level. 

The same principle, it has been suggested, can operate even among devout 
members of different religions, which is the major purpose of interfaith 
dialogue.” 


VII. Toward an Ummatic Paradigm 


The term ummah is not translatable and must be taken in its original 
Islamic Arabic form.'! The ummah is a universal society (Qur’an 21:29) 
whose membership includes the widest possible variety of ethnicities or com- 
munities, but whose commitment to Islam binds them to a specific social 
order. Its territory is not only the whole earth but all of creation. It is trans- 
racial and regards all humanity as its actual or potential members. The ummah 
is not a state because it is a transnational world-polity within which it may in- 
clude and contain several nations. Persons may be members of the ummah 
even though they may not fall under the political sovereignty of any Islamic 
“state.” The ummah is a sort of United Nations. The ummah is the social order 
of Islam, and the movement that seeks to actualize its goals is called um- 
matism. 


The social order of Islam therefore is universal, enveloping the whole of 
mankind without exception. Islam recognizes the nature of groupings of 
humans into families, tribes, and nations as a God-created and God-ordained 
arrangement.'? But it rejects every concept of groupings as ultimate or ab- 
solute, that is, as definitive of man and as constituting a final criterion of good 
and evil. 

Although the message of Islam is universal in intent and character, it 
defines the conditions for the emergence and formation of a Muslim ummah 
with the assumption that there will always be other religious communities ex- 
isting alongside it. The ummah is meant to serve as a witness to the concretiza- 
tion of the Divine Message as expounded in the Qur’an or, as Professor al 
Fārūqī puts it, in particular, the operationalization of both worship and 
amanah. 

The ummah therefore is the uniting force among the diverse paradigms and 
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communities within the Muslim community. Diversity in paradigms is 
welcomed as it is a sign of progress, so long as it does not exceed the boundary 
of the ummah. The ummatic model also provides for resolving disputes bet- 
ween scientific communities (tawaif) within the ummah. The application of 
the model to nonscientific communities — political, economic, social, and so 
on — is possible with some modification. 
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Review Article 


Orientalism in Moby Dick 


by Rasha al Disuqi 


This article aims to correct some of the basic errors in Melvillian Islamic 
criticism. One of the classics of Western literature is Herman Melville's Moby 
Dick, the allegorical story of one man’s pursuit of a great white whale.* Like 
all great novelists, Melville was struggling with the great moral issues that 
transcend individuals and even civilizations. This contrasts with most of 
modern literature, which exhibits journalistic habits of mind and tends to deal 
in superficial analysis rather than with the reflective process that gives content 
to meditation and thought. 

Modern literary criticism exhibits the same shallowness. George Orwell 
explained the problem perhaps when he observed that applying the same stan- 
dards to such novelists as Dickens and Dostoyevsky and to most contem- 
porary writers is “like weighing a flea on a spring-balance intended for 
elephants.” Critics, he added, don’t do this, because it would mean having to 
throw out most of the books they get for review. 


The value of Melville’s work is that it is possessed of the moral imperative 
and is designed to lead the forces of wisdom and balance against the spiritual 
bankruptcy and anarchy of the encroaching materialism in modern Western 
civilization. 

The tragedy of Melville’s work is the superficiality of its reliance on 
Islamic sources, which Melville had read but only in Orientalist distortion. 
This tragedy has been compounded by later generations of Orientalists who 
have used the distortions of Melville to generate their own. Perhaps the most 
insidious of these latter-day Orientalists is Dorothy Finklestein, author of 
Melville’s Orienda, who we shall refer to simply as “the critic.” 

Her study of Melville’s Islamic references devotes a complete section to 
“Muhammad and the Arabs” in the chapter on “Prophets and Conquerers.” 
Following this, she presents an exhaustive analysis of “Islamic Characters and 
Symbols.” She harshly rejects Melville’s immature resort to secondary Islamic 
sources; namely Carlyle’s Hero, Heroworship, and Heroic History, Goethe’s 
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Truth and Poetry, Bush’s Life of Muhammad, Ockley’s Mahomet and His Suc- 
cessors, and last but not least, Humphrey Prideaux’s Life of Muhammad: the 
True Nature of Imposture Fully Displayed in the Life of Mahomet. 

Unfortunately, although the critic impresses upon us that her study will de- 
pend on the original source of Islam: The Qur’an, she herself uses outside 
sources that contribute to a further distortion of Islam. Her criticism of 
Melville should not delude the reader into trusting her approach. She says: 
“While the reader gains the impression that Melville had read a ‘Life’ of 
Muhammad, one feels certrain that he did not take the trouble to read the 
Qur’an.”? 

Ironically, the critic found innumerable opportunities to substitute her own 
references for the Qur’4n. Commenting on the only direct reference to the 
Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) in Moby Dick, she relies heavily on John Leo, 
“The old Barbary Traveller,” whom Melville mentions, and on the authority 
of the so-called “Arab historians” who affirm that “a Prophet who prophesy’d 
of Muhammad came forth from a Berber temple on the North African coast, 
the African temple of the whale.”* 

The Qur’an shows only one who prophesied of Muhammad (SA‘AS), 
namely, Jesus, whose words are confirmed in the present Bible: 


Nevertheless I tell you the truth; it is expedient for you that I go away, else the Com- 
forter [italics added] will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you. 


In the Gospel of Barnabas, the word “Comforter” or “Advocate” is the transla- 
tion of the Greek ‘Proclyte’ or Ahmed which is another term for the “titles of 
Prophet Muhammad.”¢ 

A confirmation of Jesus’s prophesy is emphasized in the Qur’an, where 
Allah criticizes those whose deeds are not commensurate with their words, 
citing Jesus’s position with the Jews: 


And remember, Jesus, the son of Mary, said: O People of Israel! I am the apostle of 
God (sent) to you confirming the law (which came) before me and giving Glad Tidings of 
an Apostle to come after me whose name shal] be Ahmad.’ 


There is a possibility that the critic heard of another prophesier, included 
in the authentic Hadith of the Prophet. During Muhammad's time, people 
sought him to discuss the verses of the Qur’an that needed detailed explana- 
tion. His answers were immediately recorded by his companions, who 
preserved his life history .* This second prophesier of Muhammad is Waraqah 
Ibn Nawfal, the cousin of Khadijah, Muhammad's wife (may Allah be pleased 
with her). When Muhammad received his message from Allah through 
Gabriel in the cave of Hira’, he returned trembling, still dazed with the “light 
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“we believe in some but reject others’ ... are in truth unbelievers.”!* Ap- 
parently, The German source the critic uses does not even distinguish between 
the Qur’an and the Hadith. And, furthermore, where does Muhammad 
(SAAS) mention Jonah “among the Apostles of God in Qur’an?” Has the 
source included in the Qur’an what Muhammad (SAAS) said? Or does she 
mean that he has delivered God’s message, the Qur’an itself, which has in- 
cluded Jonah and the other Apostles? 


“Some of the Arab historians,” Melville says, “do not stand to assert that 
Prophet Jonah was cast forth by the whale at the Base of the Temple.”!'® As the 
reader of the Qur’an is definitely acquainted with the story of Jonah (Unus), I 
will not repeat it in detail but only mention that God “cast him forth on the nak- 
ed shore in a state of sickness.”!” There is no reference in the Qur’an to a tem- 
ple on that “naked” shore. 

Evidently, Melville’s spelling of Muhammad as “Mahomet” is referable to 
Carlyle and similar sources, which have not used an English translation of the 
originally Arabic Qur’an. Melville’s aim, obviously, was to furnish evidence 
that would glorify his whale and stress its eternal quality. 

By mentioning Jonah and “Mahomet,” he achieves a double target: im- 
mortalizing the whale and questioning the Prophet of Islam who is forced into 
a false, ridiculous myth. By accepting the first, the reader admits the second. 
The ordinary reader will never suspect Melville, whose technique is based on 
the constant use of sound expressions as “Arab Historians,” “Berber 
travellers,” and other seemingly scientifically dependable sourcs. A striking 
example of Melville’s influence is the case of the critic herself who does not 
stop to evaluate his sources, but rather uses them as a source for her own 
analysis. The common reader, unfamiliar with the Qur’an, has no alternative 
but to believe in the everlasting whale whose rib is buried in the temple from 
which the prophesier of Muhammad has come. But the Qur’anic reader 
detects that the novelist has been mixing fact with fiction throughout in order 
to establish a fearful sense of doubt. On the other hand, the whale, which 
functions as a symbol of “evil,” is linked to Islam in order to blemish its entire 
picture; evil is at the foundation of the Islamic Temple. Is this the real essence 
of Melville’s sarcastic remark? And if Melville has chosen to shed doubt on 
essentially doubtful religions, one wonders why his skepticism should 
necessarily include Islam? 

The critic of Islamic references has overlooked Melville’s chapter on 
Ramadan, which is the most important Islamic reference. Melville has pro- 
bably heard of the sacred month but has neither explored Allah’s Qur’anic inż 
junctions, nor practiced worshipping Him during the month. It is both ig- 
norance and necessity that drove him to compress “the month, in which was 
sent the Qur’an,”'® to one day. Since Melville persists in presenting the reader 
with a distorted form of worship called “Fasting and Humiliation,” he had to 
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of dazzling beauty,” to Khadijah who wrapped his “shivering body” which 
could not bear the strain of the unique experience. Khadijah “consulted her 
cousin, Waraqah, a devout worshipper of God in the Faith of Jesus, learned in 
spiritual lore.” Waraqah affimed that “Muhammad was God’s chosen one to 
renew the Faith.”® His exact words were: “Holy! Holy! By Him who 
dominates Waraqah’s soul, if your report is true, O Khadijah, this must be the 
great spirit that spoke to Moses. Muhammad must be the Prophet of this na- 
tion. Tell him that he must be firm.”!? 

The Melvillian falsehood that Waraqah existed in “a Berber temple on the 
North African coast” is easily exposed. Waraqah chose to perform his prayers 
in a secluded place, far from Makkah, where the Qur’an was originally 
delivered. Makkah was where Muhammad, Khadijah, the Companions, and 
the Prophet's tribe existed, as is obvious from the mentioned incident. Had 
Waraqah been on the North African coast, Khadijah would never have been 
able to reach him. 

Following Melville’s steps, the critic quotes Leo Africanus. And Leo, tak- 
ing their path, bases his information on “Arab historiographers” who claim 
that “the same Prophet of whom their great Mahomet foretold’ would proceed 
from that [italics added] temple.”!' Is it Muhammad who foretold, or is it 
another prophet who “prophesy’d” of Muhammad (SAAS)? Certainly it was 
not Waraqah who prayed at that temple. Muhammad, however, did not 
foretell of another prophet since he was “the seal of the Prophets,” as the 
Qur’an ascertains. !? 

Concluding her comment, the critic persists in toying with the Qur’an. She 
connects the reference to the future Prophet with the story of the Prophet 
Jonah, which she claims is incidentally the only one of the major and minor 
prophets mentioned in the Qur’an and whom Muhammad numbers among the 
Apostles of God.'3 

The critic is obviously establishing a false connection, finding it easier to 
take Melville at his word. To justify Melville’s mention of Jonah, she resorts 
to the German Koranische Untersuchungen, which ads to her delusion. Jonah 
is not the only Prophet mentioned in the Qur’an; he is one among twenty-two 
others whom Allah names, seventeen of which are embodied in three verses 
concerning Ibrahim (may Allah be pleased with him): 


We gave him Isaac and Jacob: all (three) we guided: and before him we guided 
No-ah, and among his progeny David, and John, and Jesus and Elias all in the ranks of the 
righteous: and Ismail and Elisha and Jonas, and Lot: and to all we gave favor above the na- 
tions. '4 


Allah does not rank His prophets, distinguishing between “major and 
minor,” as evidenced in the verses just quoted. On the contrary, Allah plainly 
rejects those who “wish to separate” Him “from His Apostles.” Those who say 
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launch it in one concentratred blow, lest the reader lose interest. One day of 
physical torture is hardly acceptable; a month is even less so. 

By contrasting the Qur’an with Melville’s views, we may come closer to 
his embedded meaning. Allah (SWT) says: 


Everyone of you who is present during that month, should spend it in fasting. But if 
anyone is ill, or on a journey, the prescribed period (should be made up) by days later. God 
intends every facility for you; He does not want to put you to difficulties ... And perchance 
ye shall be grateful.'® 


Compare this mild tone to Ishmael’s shocking exclamation on discovering 
Queequeg worshipping in a Melvillian Ramadan: 


There, good heavens! there sat Queequeg, altogether cool on his hams, and 
holding yojo on top ... He looked neither one way nor the other way but sat like a carved 
image with scarce a sign of active life ... he had been sitting so far upwards of eight or ten 
hours, going too without his regular meals.?° 


The Muslims fast more than ten hours as long as the sun is up. They eat and 
drink from sunset until up to twenty minutes before dawn, “until the white 
thread of dawn appears” to them “distinct from its black thread.” No “ham 
squatting” in “cold,” lonesome, cheerless rooms” was ever required of 
Muslims. It is as Ishmael truly comments, “stark,” ficticious “nonsense.” 
Queequeg, unlike the Muslims, terminates his fast “as soon as the first glimpse 
of the sun enter[s] the window.”?! 

Ramdan is not meant for self-torture; God “does not want to put” people “to 
difficulties.” These are only temporary restraints calling for higher spiritual 
standards. Strict as it may seem, its goal is not merely abstention from food, 
drink and marital sex. It is a test of people’s sincerity to their Creator and their 
honest dealings with each other for His pleasure. The Muslim worshipper is 
constantly linked to Allah through supplication and through complete restraint 
from animalistic desires. Queequeg’s dumb-show and his imprisonment, are at 
once, a deviation from, and a ridicule of, this form of worship. Queequeg acts 
the living-dead; he not only refrains from “dealing well” with his fellow men, 
but is reluctant to establish any form of contact during his fast. 

Yojo, Queequeg’s God, who plays an essential role in Melville's 
Ramadan, has a unique historical significance. He calls to mind God's quen- 
ching of idol worship. Addressing the pagans, Allah says: 


Have ye seen Lat and ‘Uzza, and ... Manat? ... These are nothing but names which 
ye devised, ye and your forefathers, for which God has sent down no authority 
(whatever). They follow nothing but conjecture and what their souls desire! Even 
though there has already come to them guidance from their Lord!?? 
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The inverted picture Melville paints is a unity of irreconcilable opposites: 
Paganism and Islam. Queequeg, a Pagan, fasts in Ramadan, a Muslim 
month, still longing for his Pagan idol (Yojo). 

This interplay of opposing principles is not totally unintentional. The 
crucial question which Melville seems to pose is: “Where does Queequeg 
belong? Is he a Pagan or a Muslim? His sense of loss and alienation, which 
Melville succeeds in portraying, makes the common reader doubt Islam. 
Queequeg, a devout Pagan, has been performing this ritual annually, and ob- 
viously with the same zeal, without even consulting the Qur’an’s injunctions. 
Ishmael’s ironical remark, then, becomes highly significant. “Heaven have 
mercy on us all,” he comments, “Presbyterians and Pagans alike, for we are 
all somehow dreadfully cracked about the head, and sadly need mending.”?? 

The third Islamic reference in Moby Dick, “Fedallah” is purely linguistic, 
but definitely has its religious connotations. The word is a compound of two 
parts: “Feda,” or sacrifice, and “Allah” or God. Attempting a semantic 
analysis which supports her approach, the critic of the novel links the name to 
an outlandish thought of “Muslim Assassins,” firmly asserting that: 


The Assassins were simply smokers of hemp - a secret order of Islamic mystics 
pledged to commit murder in the service of Allah.?4 


The name Fedallah, she claims, is derived from the chief of these Persian 
Assassins. The critic has obviously confused Islam, whose source is the 
Qur’an and the Prophet’s Hadith, with Islamic sects. Allah has strongly re- 
jected schisms in Islam. He says: 


As for those who divide their religion and break up into sects, thou has no part in 
them in the least: their affair is with Allah ... He that doeth evil shall only be recompensed 
according to his evil.?5 


Finally, there is no evidence that a group called Muslim Assassins ever ex- 
isted in Persia. 

As for “mysticism,” it is rejected in any form, by Muslims as part of the 
“occult” since people might use the name of Allah (SWT) for secular pur- 
poses, deviating from the essence of Islam. Again, from the Muslim stand- 
point, mystics in the Western sense of the term are not Muslims. Warning the 
Muslims against such extremism, Allah says: 


O people of the Book! Exceed not in your religion the bounds (of what is proper) 
trespassing beyond the truth, nor follow the vain desires of people who went wrong in times 


gone by, - who misled many and strayed (themselves) from the even Way.”° 


The critic does not stop there, but claims that there are approximately nine 
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other references in Moby Dick related to Islamic mysticism, but none of them 
are, in any sense, Islamic. 

As to the concept of “assassination,” which the critic attributes to Islam, 
Allah has set strict limits. Verses prohibiting illegal crime are numerously 
found throughout the Qur’an, one example of which I cite below: 


On that account: We ordained for the People of Israel that if anyone slew a per- 
son—unless if it be ... for mischief in the land— it would be as if he slew the whole people: 
And if anyone saved a life it would be as if he saved the life of the whole people. Then 
although there came to them Our Apostles with Clear Signs, yet even after that, many of 
them continued to commit excess in the land.?7 


Instead of referring to the Qur’an, the critic has sought foreign references 
to analyse Fedallah’s name and a Literary History of Persia to prove her rela- 
tion to the “Assassins.” 

The first part of the name, “Feda,” is certainly of Islamic origin, since it 
relates to two unique sacrifilces mentioned in the Quran, one belonging to 
Adam’s sons, Qabil and Habil (Cain and Ald], and the other to Ibrahim, 
whose son Isma‘il Allah has “ransomed” with a “momentous sacrifice .”?* 
Sacrifice has, become, since then, an essential Islamic ritual. Evidently, 
Allah does not require sacrifice to satisfy Himself: “it is not their meat nor 
their blood, that reaches Him.”?? The act is meant to emphasize one of the 
basic concepts of Islam, manifested in the sacrificial giving of large quantities 
of food and meat to the poor. 

As for Fedallah’s character in Moby Dcik, he is a hateful figure to both 
Islam and Muslims. Ahab unconsciously links “the infidel” to an image, ap- 
parently carved in corrupt, superstitious minds. He exclaims: 


O Nature, and o soul of man! how far beyond all utterance are your linked analogies; 
not the smallest atom stirs or lives on matter, but has its cunning duplicate in the mind.*° 


The duplicate in the mind is the devil’s image. Reflecting on Ishmael’s hint 
at the duality of supernatural powers, the relevance of the parallelism, in 
Melvillian, needless to say, ridiculous terms, is explained to the reader. With 
Qur’anic eyes, one can immediately recognize the distortion of the unseen 
realm. Allah explains the names, nature and function of Angels and Jinn in 
many Suras.*! The Melvillian statement: “the angels indeed consorted with 
daughters of men, the devils ... indulged in mundane amours”*? becomes 
ridiculously absurd. The mystery haunting Fedallah’s relation to Ahab, 
however, is never unravelled; he continues exercising his, so-called, “uncan- 
ny powers”? over the latter, and finally causes his destruction. 

The novelist’s constant allusion to some Qur’anic expressions does not 
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necessarily imply his knowledge of them. Melville’s negative outlook on 
Islam was enhanced by Carlyle and Prideaux who were equally reluctant to 
comprehend its true nature. Their concepts furnished the rudiments on which 
Melville based his technical inversions of Islam. Critics attempting an 
analysis of Islamic references in Melville’s works should consult the Qur’an 
and Hadith. Melville’s skepticism was originally targeted at Judaism and 
Christianity, which history proves are present distortions of the original ap- 
plication of the Tawrah and the Injil.** The warnings against corruption and 
evil in Melville’s classic, Moby Dick, are no doubt pertinent to all human 
civilizations. To apply them, however, against the sources and teachings of 
Islam can only reflect the gross ignorance of the Kafirs, that is, of those who 
maliciously try to hide the truth even from themselves. Melville seems to have 
been a dupe of Orientalists who preceded him and to have become a tool of 
those who followed. 
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Book Review 


The Ayatollah in the Cathedral, by Moorhead Kennedy. New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1986. ix + 241 pages. 


“The Ayatoliah in the Cathedral,” to borrow the term coined by Thomas 
Kuhn, is a book that opens the gateway to paradigmatic tranformations in the 
theory of international relations and the art of effectively handling foreign 
affairs. Dr. Kennedy was one of the 50 hostages who went through the 444 
days’ ordeal in Iran. He gives a detailed account of the events witnessed and 
experienced by him as a hostage. 

The traumatic psychological impact of being a hostage in a revolution is 
not easy for others fully to understand as outsiders; still the reader is able to 
see that there were many occasions when Dr. Kennedy, as a hostage, thought 
that his death was imminent. 

A mediocre author would easily have made his story of captivity a “best 
seller by capitalizing on hatred and by saying what the domestic opinion 
makers in the United States want to hear. Instead, Dr. Kennedy defies this 
common heritage of American scholarship on the Middle East. In this book, 
he emerges as a serious thinker with an outstanding ability to analyze the facts 
with scientific objectivity. What makes this book a remarkable multi- 
disciplinary masterpiece is Mr. Kennedy’s professionally skillful and scien- 
tific analysis of the process and factors that shape U. S. foreign policy at the 
State Department; the weaknesses of U. S. foreign policy in the Middle East; 
the causes of the U. S. failure to understand the Third World in general and the 
Muslim world in particular; and an alternative to U. S. foreign policy making 
that would ensure mutual respect and trust not only in the Middle East but in 
the Third World in general, thereby restoring the effectiveness of the United 
States as a world leader. 

This book is unique and pivotal in the area of international relations 
because Dr. Kennedy attempts to provide an alternative approach for U. S. 
foreign policy. This approach would enable policymakers to protect U. S. in- 
terests while at the same time winning mutual trust in the Muslim world; goals 
which, under present policy, seem to be mutually exclusive. 

The basic flaw in American foreign policy making, as pointed out by Dr. 
Kennedy, is that “our analyses of over-seas problems are too often based on 
abstraction — what the problem should be rather than what really is. We in- 
dulge ourselves in the luxury of seeing what we want to see and denying what 
we do not want to see.” (p. 196). Elaborating on the dangers of this approach 
to foreign policy, he says: “The problem is not professional but cultural. And 
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the danger of living to the extent that we do in a world of our own projection is 
all the more acute when we deal with the Third World, which is so very 
different from our own.” (p. 197). 

The author points out that Americans are obsessed with a “belief in 
America’s God-given destiny,” “it was easy to assume that what was right for 
us was right for everyone.” (p. 198). This obsession has created a fundamental 
distortion in the world view of the American people and government because 
it has created a “judgemental attitude” in them that has narrowed their thinking 
so they implicitly believe that their standards are superior to those of others. 
There is now a well established norm in the U. S. system, “of criticizing 
others on the basis of standards that may not be appropriate to them.” (p. 197). 

State Department officials, including the embassy officers abroad, prepare 
their reports, analyses, and recommendations in the light of what will please 
the “bosses,” given their predetermined world view of the problem. Whether 
these reports and analyses tell the truth or not is of little value, because the aim 
of the reporting officers is to make sure that they achieve success in their 
career and get promotions. This is possible only by preparing their analyses 
and reports to please those who are higher up. 

Dr. Kennedy took up his assignment as the Financial Reporter in the U. S. 
Embassy in Tehran in September, 1980. In this capacity he was to work there 
under the Economic Counselor whom he calls “Arthur” in this book. Arthur 
was younger than Kennedy, and was an ambitious person with eyes on quick 
promotions. Although, as an economic counselor, Arthur's primary duty was 
to safeguard and promote American interests, as a consequence of his ambi- 
tion for promotion, his self-interest always won priority over accuracy of in- 
formation. In his reports he interpreted the events and situations in revolu- 
tionary Iran to correspond with the wishful thinking of State Department 
officials. In light of this, one can appreciate Kennedy very well when he 
writes, “with his graduate school training in economics, Arthur had earned 
plaudits from the Treasury Department for his mathematically oriented 
reporting from the previous assignments in northern Europe. In his haste to 
achieve ongoing success, however, he ignored certain important differences 
between northern Europe and revolutionary Iran, I realized that I would be 
working for someone who was projecting onto Iran experiences that had little 
to do with the country or it’s revolution.” (p. 64). 

Arthur was so committed to the rules of the game for promotion that he 
even changed the contents and conclusions of a telegram that the embassy’s 
political section had prepared for Washington policy makers. Later on, when 
the political section found out that Arthur had deceived them, they weré 
furious because, as events later proved, the interests of the United States were 
compromised by such elements, which caused U. S. foreign policy to end in 
total failure. 
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This obsession with a self projected world view poses a dual problem 
when it comes to policymaking which should deal with reality. A self- 
projected world view, not only is unrealistic, but is distorted and negatively 
biased, because it can feed a misinformation campaign by the media. This 
creates cultural obstacles to the understanding of other peoples. 

In this regard, Dr. Kennedy mentions a personal experience he had with 
the history class at a secondary school in New York. “I asked the eleventh 
graders to take a piece of paper and draw a line down the middle. I then asked 
them to list on one side all the words or phrases called to mind by the word 
Arab. The reader can imagine what emerged volatile, fanatical, dirty, ig- 
norant, undemocratic, inefficient, unorganized, insensitive to the poor. I then 
asked them to list words they associated with American. Once again the 
response was predictable: all the middle class virtues including a high stan- 
dard of hygiene. Americans were steadfast, efficient, prudent, democratic, 
balanced, orderly, and all the rest. I then went down the Arab list reminding 
them of the filthy New York subway stations, abrupt changes in our foreign 
policy, of the fanaticism of those who bombed abortion clinics, the inefficien- 
cy involved in the hostage rescue attempt; and so forth. Going down the 
American list, I noted, by contrast with Americans, how deliberate and con- 
servative the Saudis are, particularly in reaching important decisions; how 
Islam is inherently democratic in concept; how almsgiving and ritual ablu- 
tions before prayers are part of Islamic observance. I hope that, as well as see- 
ing how stereotypes cut both ways, many students learned something about 
the Middle East and about their own attitudes.” (pp. 173-74). 

Whenever the lopsided and unjust U. S. policy in the Middle East 
backfires, those who want it to continue, try to divert the attention of the 
critics by blaming it on the terrorists and the fundamentalists. The fact that the 
terrorists and the fundamentalists are more the product than the cause of the 
failure is ignored. It is the fundamentalists who “want to take their country 
back to the thirteenth century.” (p. 26). Addressing this issue of tension caus- 
ed by U. S. policy toward the Middle East, Kennedy says, “Had it been possi- 
ble to pursue the matter, I would have questioned whether the course of events 
that produces the twentieth century, the last half of which has been America’s 
century, necessarily represents progress. We have imposed our idea of “the 
good” on the Middle East. But if it is so “good,” why are they so fearful in re- 
jecting it? Perhaps it is because they have tried it and found it wanting, indeed 
harmful, in important respects.” (p. 26). Having realized this, the author sug- 
gests: “Only if we are able to do something about our shortcomings can we 
hope to regain the respect and moral leadership we once enjoyed in the Middle 
East and in the rest of the Third World.” (p. 26). 

On the subject of terrorism, Dr. Kennedy favors stiff measures. But he 
also notes that, “former President Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya and former Prime 
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Minister Menachem Begin of Israel were once terrorists.” (p. 208). The 
author believes that many times when people lose hope, extremists lose their 
credibility, and terrorism eventually is conceived to be a necessity. Therefore 
the problem of terrorism can not be resolved permanently unless its true cause 
is addressed and justice pervails. In this regard, Dr. Kennedy urges that, “the 
same realism should lead us to question what national interest is served by our 
consistent refusal to recognize the national identity and rights of the Palesti- 
nian people. Israel’s future security as well as our own demands that we ex- 
tend to the Palestinian people, through their representatives in the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization, the recognition that Israel demands for itself.” (p. 
209). 

Thus Dr. Kennedy brings the point home that U. S. policy toward the 
Third World in general and toward the Middle East in particular is basically 
flawed because the American people and their government both live in a world 
of their own projection which has little to do with reality. Even those in the 
government who see and understand the flaws of this policy, and who have the 
ability to give better alternatives, refrain from doing so due to the costs they 
will have to pay if they make any such move. 

This weakness of the American system did not discourage Dr. Kennedy 
and he refused to give up. After his release from captivity in the Tehran em- 
bassy, the State Department offered him an attractive assignment in South 
America. But he felt that in the foreign service he would be required to carry 
out the same flawed policies, from which he, in principle, disagreed. He 
would continue to be a part of the problem and not of the solution. Therefore 
he decided to resign from the U. S. Foreign Service. 

Since then he has devoted his life to the cause of peace and justice brought 
about through mutual understanding among peoples of different orientations, 
cultures, and backgrounds. In his work in this field he had the opportunity to 
deal with clergy and other important people in American social life. This first 
hand experience revealed to him the extent to which it is generally held in the 
West that the ayatollahs of Iran are very orthodox, unaccommodating, hard 
line people, whereas Westerners and their clergy, on the other hand, are very 
humane, considerate, and enlightened twentieth-century people. The reality, 
when encountered in actual dealings with them, is quite contrary to the 
generally held, pleasant view. This is because in their beliefs, methodology, 
and approach in solving a given problem they fit very well the image of the 
ayatollahs of Iran presented to them through their own media., which claims 
to be unbiased. This is why the author entitles this book, “The Ayatollah in the 
Cathedral.” This is an important discovery, because it helps one understand a 
very crucial factor at work in the American culture that prevents Americans 
from understanding and maintaining perspective on various issues of global 
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importance. The author’s surprise and dismay on finding the “Ayatollah in the 
Cathedral” is not only eye opening but alarming as well. This is because it 
brings to the forefront the hidden reality, which the American people do not 
wish to accept i.e., that many of them are also ayatollahs in their own hearts 
and minds and in their dealings with others. 

When Kennedy meets tough resistance from the American clergy he can 
not resist describing their thinking and actions in the following words: “I 
might have added words such as absolutism, obstructionism, know- 
nothingism, dogmatism, and authoritarianism, not to mention fanaticism. For 
I was talking about the Ayatollah, who, as I think, is far more than one Iranian 
cleric. He is that bundle of negative feelings within all of us that prevent us 
from listening to one another.” (p. 168). 

All in all, the book, The Ayatollah in the Cathedral, is the product of an in- 
siders understanding of the way American policy makers, instituitions, and 
leaders think and work. As an American, he has developed some important 
and useful insights into the working behavior and beliefs of people in the 
Third World, and feels that American society and policy makers do not 
understand the Third World and it’s people properly. This is why American 
policy in the Third World during the post-W.W.II era has been a failure. Dr. 
Kennedy has not chosen to be a critic of American society and policy-making 
instituitions: he knows that the United States is a world leader and a 
democracy, and that in a democracy you have the right, opportunity, and duty 
to present your views and educate people if they are misinformed. Thus both 
he and his wife, Louisa have dedicated their lives to the cause of educating 
people and bringing them closer to each other by creating mutual understand- 
ing and trust. These two basic elements pervading American society would 
force American policymakers and leaders to develop and adopt policies that 
serve the actual interests of the United States. 

This book, despite being a pioneering work in multidisciplinary areas, will 
not hit the stands as a best seller. It challenges the success of the weak but cur- 
rently dominant paradigm in the United States and attempts to set guidelines 
for the development of a new and healthy paradigm in international relations 
and foreign-policymaking. Due to domestic political pressures, U. S. 
policymakers find it convenient to follow the currently dominant paradigm, 
despite it’s failures. They will continue to do so in the near future as well. In 
the long run, however, this book may serve as the basis of new theories of in- 
ternational relations and new approaches to foreign policy conduct. 

This academic, scientific, and strategic value of Dr. Kennedy’s book takes 
it far beyond the memoirs of a former hostage. This value makes it a source of 
paradigmatic tranformation in international relations, world politics, and 
foreign-policy. Muhammad Arif 

Co-Chairman, AMSS Research Group 
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Ibn Khaldun’s Fourteenth Century 
Views on Bureaucracy 


Bogdan Mieczkowski 


Introduction 


Adam Smith observed in his Wealth of Nations in 1776 that kings—or in 
my terminology the early bureaucratic leaders — existed already in “that rude 
state of society which precedes the extension of commerce and the improve- 
ment of manufactures” (Smith 1976: 907). Max Weber considered bureaucracy 
a necessary precondition for the development of society (Mieczkowski 1984: 
105-06; Zinam 1984: 77-78) providing the element of functional organization 
and purpose. However, since power corrupts, it comes as no surprise that 
even the early bureaucratic leaders developed some dysfunctional traits, that 
corruption all too frequently became the prevalent mode of operation, and 
that the benign functional bureaucratic organizations, or “borgs,” became in 
many cases transformed into “dysborgs,” or the dysfunctional bureaucratic 
organizations. An analysis of dysborgs and of some of their implications is 
offered in Mieczkowski and Zinam, Bureaucracy, Ideology, Technology: Qual- 
ity of Life East and West (1984), and the terminology that is used in the pre- 
sent essay to interpret historical views, with their original concepts, will be 
from the Mieczkowski and Zinam book. 

Because the rudimentary bureaucratic organization developed early, some 
astute observers found already in remote times that bureaucracy is not always 
benign. It was, therefore, with great interest that I discovered one such observer 
who had been neglected by Western historians of economic thought, except 
for a footnote and a bare small-print mention in Joseph Schumpeter’s History 
of Economic Analysis (1954: 136, 788), a footnote in Colin Clark’s Condi- 
tions of Economic Progress (1957: 6), and a footnote in Barry Gordon's 
Economic Analysis Before Adam Smith (1957: 121). The writer in question 
was an Arab historian and philosopher, Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), who covered 
many topics of interest to economists, and who in some respects was ahead 
of the founder of the science of economics, Adam Smith. Such occasional 
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superiority is perhaps understandable when one recognizes that Ibn Khaldun 
benefited from the rich intellectual tradition of the medieval Arab and Per- 
sian (Ibn Khaldun 1958: III, 311-15) world, with scholars of the stature of Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna), Nasir Tusi, Nasr Farabi, Al-Ghazali, Al-Dawwani, and others 
who carried on the Greek tradition of intellectual inquiry. Ibn Khaldun benefited 
also from the —not always, since he spent 21 months in the prison of the ruler 
of Fez in Morocco, and encountered other perils connected with service to 
royal bureaucrats (see Rosenthal’s introduction to Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, xlvii, 
l-liii), protective and appreciative attitude of several khalifs, the top bureaucrats 
of the Arab world, who quite eagerly sought his services, demonstrating in 
this way their appreciation of scholarship and intellect, and thus indicating 
the at least partly “borg-like,” or functional, character of their administrations. 

The purpose of the present paper is to acquaint the reader with Ibn 
Khaldun’s description of functional bureaucratic organizations, or borgs, with 
his perceptive and surprisingly modern analysis of dysfunctional bureaucratic 
organizations, or dysborgs, and to describe the dysborgian dynamics as found 
in Ibn Khaldun’s writings. The paper will attempt to compare the findings 
of Ibn Khaldun with some modern economic concepts, to compare them with 
the findings of Adam Smith, and to put Ibn Khaldun in an historical perspec- 
tive and give him recognition that is his due but that has been very slow in 
coming. 


Ibn Khaldun as a Scholar 


Ibn Khaldun’s colorful and well-traveled life has been described in many 
sources (e.g., by his translator, Franz Rosenthal, in Ibn Khaldun 1958: I; in 
the abridged edition of Ibn Khaldun 1967; in Simon 1978; in Baali and Wardi 
1981; and most extensively in Enan 1941). Combined with a life-long habit 
of learning, stimulating inellectual environment from early youth on in his 
native Tunisia that the time was a center of learning, with travels that took 
him from Morocco and Spain through Tunis and Cairo to Mecca and 
Damascus, and with the above-mentioned intellectual heritage, Ibn Khaldun 
was in position to develop his empirical-historical approach (Spengler 1964: 
286) with its rational argument, free of moral value judgments (Andic 1965: 
42) that did not clash with his deep religious feelings. In his analysis of 
economic relations he was helped by the ideology of his environment: 


From the outset, Islam has a more favorable opinion of economic life 
than Medieval Christianity, Trade has ever been an occupation “pleasing 
Allah,” and also the theoretical [inquiry into economics] started much 
- earlier in Islamic literature than in the European (Desomogyi 1965:1). 
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His tribal perspective and city experience, combined with historical studies, 
gave him a dynamic panorama of social change that he used effectively in 
his writings on population, the phases in the development of the state, and 
the role of taxation in public finance and economic development. He is usually 
described as an historian and a philosopher, but he was also a political scientist, 
a sociologist, and an early economist. As the latter, he expounded on a labor 
theory of value (or at least on the role of labor in determining relative prices), 
but discussed also the rent of land; he observed the division of labor, absolute 
advantage, general equilibrium, some macroeconomic relations explained later 
by John Keynes, and conspicuous consumption on which Thorstein Veblen 
expanded so brilliantly; he described what we know now as the (Arthur) Laffer 
curve, and he talked about the role of education—what we call now invest- 
ment in human capital; he may be—with some exaggeration—called the first 
supply-side economist; he espoused consumer sovereignty, was liberal, laissez- 
faire, and gave a hint of the invisible hand of Adam Smith (in addition to 
the benevolent invisible hand of Allah—see Baali and Wardi 1981:24), while 
also describing want-creation well before John Galbraith did so; he was opposed 
to socialized production before Friedrich von Hayek, he included services 
in his concept of national income (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 316-17, 336-38, 
368-405; Nashat 1945: 20), thus proving himself on that count ahead of Adam 
Smith (Nashat 1945: 14, 16), and he gave an intimation of the modern concept 
of appropriate technology (Nashat 1945: 11). He was against monopoly (in 
royal hands), showed the merits of the free market, (Nashat 1945: 17), and 
divided wants into necessities, amenities, luxuries, and extravagances (Nashat 
1945; 56-57), with—as mentioned above —an early intimation of conspicuous 
consumption. 


He is considered to be the Islamic version of Nicolo Machiavelli in terms 
of his highly realistic treatment of social affairs, combined with—in contrast 
to the Italian sage—an acknowledgment of the validity and importance of 
idealism and the normative posture (Baali and Wardi 1981: 21; Enan 1941: 
168-82). He provided excellent dynamic analysis of the phases in the decline 
of urban (meaning advanced above nomadism) culture; he recognized taxa- 
tion as the main source of state revenue in contrast to the earlier stress on 
revenue from royal estates (cf. the excellent article by Andic 1965). 

In contrast to the neglect by the historians of economic thought, Ibn Khaldun 
is better known to historians and sociologists in the West, while being very 
familiar to social scientists in the Near East. George Sarton mentioned Ibn 
Khaldun in his A Guide to the History of Science (1952: 28, 29). A Polish 
nineteenth-century sociologist, Ludwig Gumplowicz (1926: 125, 126), 
described Ibn Khaldun as “a historian and political scientist” with “such deep 
insight into the social nature of the state” in the fourteenth century as those 
that were made in Europe only in the nineteenth century. He extolled Ibn 
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Khaldun’s realistic views and findings, and “..correct observation of the 
political and social state of affairs, and a sober and objective conclusion drawn 
from it. . ” (Gumplowicz 1926; 126). 

Arnold Toynbee, in his A Study of History, evaluated the overall 
achievements of Ibn Khaldun in terms of utmost praise: Ibn Khaldun’s con- 
tribution was to him “undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever 
yet been created by any mind in anyone time or place” (Toynbee 1934: IN, 
322, cited also in Spengler 1964: 269n4). He was “ . .an Arabic genius who 
achieved. . .a life-work. . .which can bear comparison with the work of a 
Thucydides or a Machiavelli for both breadth and profundity of vision as well 
as for sheer intellectual power” (Toynbee 1934: III, 321). Given such high 
praise from a foremost cultural authority, the economists’ neglect of Ibn 
Khaldun can be attributed only to Western cultural ethnocentrism, now slowly 
being eroded by the increasing awareness of contributions from East Asia as 
well as from the Near East. It may be hoped that Ibn Khaldun will not be 
omitted in the future from textbooks on the history of economic doctrines. 

However, Toynbee was mistaken on one point: He characterized [bn 
Khaldun as “the sole point of light in his quarter of the firmament” in con- 
trast to Thucydides and Machiavelli and Clarendon who were “all brilliant 
representatives of brilliant times and places” (Toynbee 1934:III, 321). Toynbee 
reinforced this incorrect assessment by writing that, “In his chosen field of 
intellectual activity [Ibn Khaldun] appears to have been inspired by no 
predecessors and to have found no kindred souls among his contemporaries 
and to have kindled no answering spark of inspiration in any successors. . ” 
(Toynbee 1934: II, 322). 

Franz Rosenthal, a recognized authority on Muslim culture and the able 
and careful translator and editor of Ibn Khaldun’s Muqaddimah, referred to 
sometimes as The Prolegomena, noted early that Ibn Khaldun carefully listed 
his teachers and their fate (Rosenthal 1937: 34). He remarked later that “At 
least one original Muslim thinker, Abn Bakr ar-Razi, was convinced that the 
history of true philosophy was a continuous building upon the foundations 
laid by former generations of philosophers. . ” (Rosenthal 1947: 68). This indi- 
cates a keen awareness of the debt to the precursors, and possibly teachers, 
of whom the Arab world provided, as George Sarton shows (1952: 28, 29), 
many. The latter writer, after providing a list of some, added that “The list 
of Moorish scientists and scholars is a very long one” (Sarton 1952: 29). Ibn 
Khaldun is no exception to the rule that everyone stands on the shoulders of 
preceding generations, and that in the sense of our dependence on them, there 
is no such thing as “a self-made man,” be he Andrew Carnegie or Ibn Khaldun. 

Drawing obviously on personal experience, [bn Khaldun stressed the im- 
portance of personal contacts between scholars: 

A scholar’s education is greatly improved by traveling in quest of knowl- 

edge and meeting the authoritative teachers (of his time). The reason for 
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this is that human beings obtain their knowledge and character qualities 
and all their opinions and virtues either through study, instruction, and 
lectures, or through imitation of a teacher and personal contact with 
him. The only difference here is that habits acquired through personal 
contact with a teacher are more strongly and firmly rooted. Thus, the 
greater the number of authoritative teachers, the more deeply rooted 
is the habit one acquires (Ibn Khaldun 1958: TI, 308-08). 


According to [bn Khaldun, in order to avoid terminological confusion “the 
only way” for a budding scholar is to seek “personal contact with teachers” 
(Ibn Khaldun 1958: III, 308). It seems to the present writer that the mark 
of a scholar is his recognition of his own intellectual indebtedness to others, 
and Ibn Khaldun clearly passed that test. Toyhnbee seems to have made a 
mistake in his, rather curious, judgment about the intellectual isolation of Ibn 
Khaldun. 

However, the lack of disciples of Ibn Khaldun, indicated by Toynbee, is 
a fact. It may be at least partly attributable to the religious buraucracy of Islam 
that disagreed with some of Ibn Khaldun’s ideas, such as separation of idealism 
and realism, or with his attacks on the “schizoid thought-style” of the orthodox 
Muslim historians who mixed up the Prophet’s normative pronouncements 
and the “Muhammadan Traditions” with historical descriptions and analysis 
(Baali and Wardi 1981: 21). 


Ibn Khaldum unhesitatingly refers to the Prophet Muhammad's saying 
that he was sent for the purpose of teaching religion rather than the 
affairs of this world. Here, Ibn Khaldun appears distinctly to differen- 
tiate religious from secular affairs. This, of course, runs contrary to 
the spirit of Islam as defined by its orthodox followers. Islam is a 
politico-religious system, and the Traditions of Muhammad deal with 
secular as well as with religious affairs. The orthodox jurists and the 
carriers of the Muhammadan traditions are accustomed to view social 
phenomena in the light of the Prophet’s teachings. They tend, therefore 
to condemn any custom, or any phenomenon, for that matter, that dif- 
fers from the Muhammadan pattern regardless of variables of time or 
space. ...At the time of Ibn Khaldun, which was one of the darkest 
periods in the history of Islam, the Muslim Traditionalists attributed 
the decline of Islamic society mainly to its deviation from the original 
ideals of Islam. Ibn Khaldun bitterly attacked this sort of idealistic orien- 
tation or sacred thought-style and considered it a sort of hypocrisy. 
To him, truly pious men are those who retire from this world and 
sincerely worship Allah in devoted seclusion; they are the real “inheritors 
of the prophet.” The jurists and the Traditionalists, on the other hand, 
do nothing of the sort; they are religious men only in appearance and 
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pretension. Ibn Khaldun views the Traditions of the Prophet in a way 
that distinguishes him from almost all other Muslim writers (Baali and 
Wardi 1981: 25). 


The buraucratic self-interest of the Islamic religious hierarchy prompted 
a rejection of Ibn Khaldun’s ideas. One can imagine the strong warnings from 
the imamate issued to scholars who followed him in time, not to in any way 
propagate his ideas. Lack of their translation into Western languages until 
the nineteenth century (see Rosenthal’s introduction to Ibn Khaldun 1958: c- 
cix) contributed additionally to depriving Ibn Khaldun’s thoughts of influence 
on the generations that followed him. And so it may be that the bureaucrats 
had their ultimate, four-centuries-long revenge on him. 


Borgs in Ibn Khaldun 


Bureaucracy, as in the Weberian analysis, organizes human effort in a system 
of planning, personne] management, government administration, administration 
of enterprises, etc. Bureaucrats are defined here as including private-sector 
decision makers, and especially those who have control over personnel deci- 
sions. Such a definition makes inter-systemic comparisons possible, as done 
in the Mieczkowski and Zinam book of 1984 (for definitions, see Mieczkowski 
1984: 103-05). In the fourteenth century the ultimate bureaucratic power was 
vested in the king, who governed directly and through his officials. Hence 
Ibn Khaldun’s references to royal status are taken here as synonymous to 
references to the early bureaucratic organization. 

Like Max Weber, Ibn Khaldun regarded the royal buraucracy as functional: 
“...the real meaning of royal authority is that it is a form of organization 
necessary to mankind”(Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 385), and “human organization 
is something necessary” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 137). He developed the con- 
cept of asabiyah, or group cohesion, that created the justification for royal 
authority. The need for such cohesion derives from the rigors of tribal desert 
existence, and is expanded to include developed societies. 


When mankind has achieved social organization. . .and when civiliza- 
tion in the world has thus become a fact, people need someone to ex- 
ercise a restraining influence [against] the aggressiveness of human 
beings toward each other. . . .The person who exercises a restraining 
influence. . . must be one of themselves. He must dominate them and 
have power and authority over them, so that no one of them will be 
able to attack another. This is the meaning of royal authority. . .ab- 
solutely necessary to mankind (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 91-92). 
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Royal authority and power can be attained only through group acquiescence 
and group feeling (asabiyah), but when a dynasty is firmly established it can 
dispense with such feeling (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 313-17). However, “Good 
rulership is equivalent to mildness” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 383), and absence 
of it may lead to disobedience and downfall of royal authority (Rabi 1967: 
59, 63-69), in close parallel to the Confucian doctrine of the “Mandate of 
Heaven” (Mieczkowski 1984: 180). “If the ruelr continues to keep a forceful 
grip on his subjects, group feeling will be destroyed. . .The fence (which pro- 
tects the dynasty) is torn down. . ” (Ibu Khaldun 1958: I, 383). This seems 
to agree with the ruling of Prophet Muhammad on opposition against “evil 
activities” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 324). 

The choice of the leader, the founder of a dynasty, depends on his good 
qualities and on his possession of the group feeling. Ibn Khaldun listed some 
of those good qualities, among them tolerance, faithful fulfillment of obliga- 
tions, respect for scholars and teachers, observation of things to be done and 
not to be done, fairness, attentiveness to the complaints of supplicants, and 
avoidance of fraud, cunning deceit, and of not fulfilling one’s obligation. 
Absence of these characteristics —or the existence of dysborgs—brings about 
absence of royal authority (Ibn Khaldun 1958: 1, 292-93). 


Ibn Khaldun approves of rulers who move with, rather than those who 
resist, the social dialectic. He dislikes the ruler whose intelligence is 
higher than average. A highly intelligent ruler may see things in their 
final realities or according to their logical consequences and then may 
impose his profound conclusions on subjects who are unable to under- 
stand them. Therefore, a good ruler should be of average intelligence 
in order to understand his subjects and to make himself understood 
by them (Baali and Wardi 1981: 52-53). 


The mildness that is characteristic of good rulership defines a moderate 
monarchy (Simon 1978: 145; cf. Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 382-85), and by in- 
timation an enlightened one. A successful monarchy brings about emulation 
of the ruler in behavior, opinions, morality, and in the economic sphere in 
consumption, even if such imitation and conformity may adversely affect the 
quality of life of the population (Simon 1978: 147). In the interpretation of 
Ibn Khaldun by a German scholar: 


The positive effects which the existence of a powerful state can have 
on its inhabitants are to be found primarily in the economic sphere. 
The state brings about the thriving of civilization and of the arts and 
sciences. Arts and sciences do not develop until people have ceased 
to worry about the necessities of life; the products are abundant because 
of the advanced development of the state. Only then does man have 
the possibility to occupy himself with things that are not directly 
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connected with the preservation of his physical existence, because then 
he has the leisure for it; people can show interest only in the arts and 
sciences that make life more beautiful and luxurious when they ex- 
perience the height of cultural development. The greater the prosperity 
of a state, and this depends on the number of its inhabitants, the higher 
will be the development of its arts, handicrafts, and sciences, which 
bring about more demand for them with respect to quantity as well 
as quality. [Shades of Say’s law of the markets!—BM] The size of a 
state, its extension, and its power depends on the number of those who 
support it and are loyal (Simon 1978: 147-48). 


The dynamics of primitive societies, with their strong asabiyah feelings, 
produce benign borgs: “ . .it is difficult among [primitive] people to find 
despotic or unjust rulers.” The leader “usually leads his people toward goals 
they want, not the ones he himself wants. ...there is no class exploitation 
or social injustice. . ” (Baali and Wardi 1981: 35). It may be that the primitive, 
tribal desert society is a trifle idealized, but there is a strong conviction here 
that its bureaucratic organization is functional, borg-like. 

Once we move to the developed, urban society, we find several condi- 
tions that govern the functional bureaucratic organization of the imamate: 
(1) knowledge, rather than blind acceptance of tradition, (2) probity, 
(3) competence in juridical opinions and judicial acts, in diplomacy, war, and 
in attending to political and administrative duties, and (4) freedom of the senses 
and limbs from physical or intellectual incapacity (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 394-96; 
a tribal origin was also included among the conditions). The qualities ex- 
pected by Ibn Khaldun of the borgs were, therefore, high, and it seems con- 
sequently reasonable that the Ibn Khaldun could not help but notice the short- 
comings of the actual bureaucratic operation. That would explain his discus- 
sion of dysborgs, taken up below. 

And finally, there exists a mutually supportive relationship between the 
state and the bureaucracy: 


The more powerful the state, the more efficient its bureaucracy and 
its encouragement of economic activity, the speedier its economic 
growth and therefore the development of civilizations and its manifold 
institutions. In its turn, the more economically prosperous the soci- 
ety, the greater is the strength and power of the state. The power of the 
state and economic prosperity are intimately related (Andic 1965: 40-41). 


A virtuous circle emerges from such a relationship, unfortunately not by 
any means permanent because Ibn Khaldun’s dynamics leads eventually to 
a decline indicated in the following section. However, as long as functional 
bureaucratic organizations are preserved, they provide the organizational struc- 
ture and leadership to protect humanity (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 328-39; Ibn 
Khaldun 1967: 356-57). 
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My focus in Mieczkowski (1984) was on the dysfunctional bureaucratic 
organizations, East and West, North and South, in government, the private 
sector, the not-for-profit enterprises, and among the latter especially in higher 
education. It was, therefore, with a sense of pleasurable affinity that I later 
discovered in Ibn Khaldun a fraternal spirit of surprising antiquity and im- 
pressive insight. His echoing voice was an encouragement and an inspira- 
tion, and the present essay is my way of trying to repay my debt to him and 
help correct the Western tradition of selp-preoccupation with Western culture. 

Since Ibn Khaldun has been already measured here against Adam Smith, 
it may be useful to indicate that Adam Smith made two references to dysborg- 
like behavior. He drew a causal connection between vanity and extravagance, 
and allowed that in a commercially developed country the sovereign “naturally 
spends a great part of his revenue in purchasing. . . luxuries” (Smith 1976: 908). 
Smith’s attitude is transparent from the terms he used: “costly trinkets; “frivolous 
passions,” “pleasures [which] debilitate very much the defensive power of the 
state” (Smith 1976: 908-09). Secondly, he referred to “kings and ministers” 
as “themselves always, and without any exception, the greatest spendthrifts 
in the society” (Smith 1976: 346), and mentioned “publick extravagance of 
government” (Smith 1976: 343). Within his framework and extolled “frugality 
and good conduct” (Smith 1976: 342) as the source of the wealth of nations, 
these were not actions and characteristics conducive to economic betterment. 
But these observations did not go very far, perhaps because Smith never rubbed 
elbows with royal bureaucrats (even if he traveled in Europe with a young 
Duke of Buccleuch, nephew of Charles Townsend, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, notorious for his duty on tea—see Bell 1953: 161-62), and certainly 
because his life travels outside his native Scotland were restricted to Oxford 
(1740-46), Geneva, Toulouse and Paris (1764-66), and London (1766, 1773, 
plus occasional trips there after 1776). Compared with the wide-ranging 
peregrinations of Ibn Khaldun that spanned three continents, Smith’s travels, 
though they inspired him by exposure to the physiocratic thought, seem paltry. 
They did not allow the Scottish pioneer economist to observe the bureaucracy 
of the government in action. In this respect Ibn Khaldun, Smith’s Arab 
predecessor, had a distinct advantage. 

Ibn Khaldun noticed that one kind of politics is: 


. ..concerned with the interest of the ruler and how he can maintain his 
rule through the forceful use of power. The general (public) interest is, 
here, secondary. This is the type of politics practiced by all rulers, 
whether they are Muslim or unbelievers (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 138-39), 


He added that “Government decisions are, as a rule, unjust. . ” (Ibn Khaldun 
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1958: II, 285), and again, “The decisions of the ruler will. . ., as a rule, deviate 
from what is right” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 385), and that, while the govern- 
ment protects the people from external aggression and maintains internal law 
and order, it does not protect the people from “injustice as comes from the 
ruler himself” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 262; see also Simon 1978: 145-46). 

In this recognition, Ibn Khaldun used the authority of Prophet Muhammad 
who “censured royal authority and its representatives.” The Prophet did it when 
such authority was achieved “through worthless means” and when it employed 
“human beings for indulgence in (selfish) purposes and desires.” Muhammad 
knew “that, as prophet and king, he would have nothing to do with anything 
worthless” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 415, 416, 417). As noted by two authors: 
“The Prophet did not disparage or condemn kingship as such; he rather con- 
demned its usual by-products: injustice, luxury, and the like” (Baali and Wardi 
1981: 23). This is probably why Ibn Khaldun decided that “(The exercise of) 
political power is not a natural way of making a living” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: 
II, 316). 

Thus armed against clerical criticism, Ibn Khaldun proceeded to outline 
his approach to dysborgs. He noted that the power of a dynasty—in my 
terminology —bureaucratic organization “depends on the numerical strength 
of its supporters” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 330-32), or on the protective strata 
of the bureaucracy, described by me at length (Mieczkowski 1984). 

The leader, whose positive attributes were outlined in the preceding sec- 
tion, was now described somewhat differently: 


He is singled out as leader of all the various group feelings, because 
he is superior to all the others by birth. When he is out for (the posi- 
tion of leadership), he is too proud to let others share in his leadership 
and control over (the people) or to let them participate in it, because 
the qualities of haughtiness and pride are innate in animal nature. Thus, 
he develops the quality of egotism which is innate in human beings. 
. . . Thus, the aspirations of the various group feelings are blunted. Peo- 
ple become tame and do not aspire to share with the leader in the ex- 
ercise of control. Their group feeling is forced to refrain (from such 
aspirations). The leader takes charge all by himself, as far as possi- 
ble. Eventually, he leaves no part in the power of anyone else. He thus 
claims all the glory for himself and does not permit the people to share 
in it (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 337). 


This tendency is observed also among modern dysborgs, including those on 
the campuses (Mieczkowski 1984: 246-94 and passim). Similarly, Ibn Khaldun’s 
assertion that “the (royal authority), by its very nature, must claim all glory 
for itself” is echoed by the practice of modern dysborgs. And again, “royal 
authority by its very nature requires luxury” and the drive towards it leads the 
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rulers to appropriate their subjects’ property for themselves or for “their own 
children and supporters” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 340), which brings us back 
to the protective strata. Ibn Khaldun’s disapproval of luxury was even stronger 
than Smith’s because of his bedouin tribal perspective and his conviction that 
luxury played a vicious role in the dynamics of the society (see next section). 
Furthermore, 


luxury corrupts the character. (Through luxury), the soul acquires 
diverse kinds of evil and sophisticated customs. . . people lose the good 
qualities that were the sign and indication of (their qualification for) 
royal authority. They adopt the contrary bad qualities (Ibn Khaldun 
1958: 1, 341). 


In the short-run, to be sure, luxury produces population growth, expands the 
protective strata, and strengthens the royal bureaucracy (Ibn Khaldun 1958: 
I, 351-53). However, its long-run effects are ruinous. 

Ibn Khaldun’s stress that royal authority, by its very nature, required “tran- 
quillity and quiet” (Ibn Khaldun 1959: I, 336, 341), interpreted by Charles 
Issawi (1950: 120-21) as “docility and inaction; parallels, but is not synonymous 
with, my observation on bureaucratic stonewalling and coverups (Mieczkowski 
1984: 123-25, 136-38). This, according to Ibn Khaldun, weakens the protec- 
tive and defensive ability of the bureaucrats and their protective strata, pro- 
duces “softness,” and eliminates the “desert toughness” and “the quality of 
bravery.” Senility sets in (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 286-87, 341-43, 458). 

Ibn Khaldun expounded more on the protective strata: 


...a ruler can achieve power only with the help of his own people. 
They are his group and his helpers in his enterprise. He uses them 
to fight against those who revolt against his dynasty. It is they with 
whom he fills the administrative offices, whom he appoints as wazirs 
and tax collectors. They help him to achieve superiority. They par- 
ticipate in the government. They share in all his other important af- 
fairs (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 372). 


Protective strata of the ruler can change in their composition, but their 
functions remain the same. The ruler singles out their members: 


for preference and many honors. He distributes among them. . . (prop- 
erty). . .He confers upon them the most important administrative posi- 
tions, such as the offices of wazir, general, and tax collector, as well 
as royal titles. . .(Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 373). The protective strata of 
“clients and followers”(Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 276, 277): acquire nobil- 
ity by being rooted in their client relationship, and by their service. . . 
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They have “house” and prestige by being firmly rooted in their client 
relationship with a particular dynasty and by being its faithful followers 
(Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 277). 


That the services of the protective strata do not come free, or even cheap, 
is conformed again by the observation that “at the beginning of the dynasty” 
their members get “the revenues which they would like to have. . . .They can 
put pressure on him, and he needs them” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 97). However, 
once the ruler establishes himself firmly in power, he is in position to curtail 
the incomes of the wider protective strata and to reward his closer associates, 
or “entourage and retinue,” or the protective strata proper (Ibn Khaldun 1958: 
II, 328). “As a consequence, the men of [the ruler’s] entourage and retinue. . .all 
become more important and their positions expand. They acquire property 
and enrich themselves” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 97-98). 

Thus, in the final analysis, it pays to be near the source of the ultimate 
power in the bureaucratic pecking order. “ . .ranks are useful in securing pro- 
perty” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 328), so that their self-interest encourages people 
to try to climb higher on the bureaucratic pyramid. After all, “rank means 
power” and “If the rank in question is influential, the profit accruing from 
it is correspondingly great” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 329, 330). We have, 
therefore, discovered the bureaucratic incentives, summed up in a line from 
a poem cited by Ibn Khaldun: “The soul is ambitious, if it is given the oppor- 
tunity”(Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 102). But Ibn Khaldun provides us also with 
an insight into the mode of bureaucratic selection, reminiscent of the con- 
temporary bureaucracies East and West. Since, 


. . one’s happiness and welfare are intimately connected witht he ac- 
quisition of (rank), it will be realized that it is a very great and impor- 
tant favor to give away or grant a rank to someone, and that the person 
who gives it away is a very great benefactor. He gives it only to people 
under his control. Thus, giving (rank) away (shows) influence and 
power. Consequently, a person who seeks and desires rank must be 
obsequious and use flattery, as powerful men and rulers require. Other- 
wise, it will be impossible for him to obtain any (rank). Therefore, 
we have stated that obsequiousness and flattery are the reasons why 
a person may be able to obtain a rank that produces happiness and 
profit, and that most wealthy and happy people have the quality (of 
obsequiousness and use flattery) (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 330-31). 


Obsequiousness and flattery—called by my favorite Boston novelist, George 
Higgins, “groveling around and kissing. . ” (Higgins 1983: 229)—are stressed 
by Ibn Khaldun as a prerequisite for successful bureaucratic career, available 
also to commoners: 
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Now, when the dynasty continues and royal authority flourishes, those 
who go into the service of the ruler, who try to approach him with 
advice, or who are accepted as followers by him because of their 
capability in many of his important affairs, will be equal in rank in 
his eyes. Many common people will make efforts to approach the ruler 
with zealous counsel and come close to him through all kinds of 
services. For this purpose, such people make much use of obse- 
quiousness and flattery toward the ruler, his entourage, and his family, 
so that eventually they will be firmly entrenched and the ruler will 
give them a place in the total (picture) of his (administration). Thus, 
they obtain a large share of happiness and are accepted among the people 
of the dynasty (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 333). 


An ominous personal element was added to his analysis, perhaps partly 
from Ibn Khaldun’s own experience: 


It should be known that it is difficult and impossible to escape (from 
official life) after having once been in it. . . . If the person who intends 
to escape is one of the ruler’s inner circle and entourage, or one of 
the dignitaries in his dynasty, he rarely is given the opportunity to do 
so. The reason is, in the first place, that rulers consider their people 
and entourage, and, indeed, all their subjects as slaves familiar with 
their thoughts and sentiments. Therefore, they are not disposed to loosen 
the bonds of servitude binding the person (who may have the desire 
to escape). They want to avoid the chance that someone (outside) might 
come to know (their secrets) and their circumstances (through that per- 
son), and they are averse to letting him become the servant of others 
(Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 99-100). 


Such compulsive relationship was possible under the authoritarian rule of the 
Umayyads in Spain or of other absolute rulers observed by Ibn Khaldun. It 
is still possible under the totalitarian bureaucratic rule in communist coun- 
tries where no gracious withdrawal from the ranks of the protective strata 
is allowed, strangely enough for the same bureaucratic reasons as indicated 
by Ibn Khaldun. 

Such authoritarian attitudes of bureaucratic compulsion-submission have 
not been, of course, limited to medieval Arab or contemporary communist 
countries. In the Kingdom of Prussia prior to 1815 the ambitious royal leaders 
demanded more than loyalty from their bureaucrats — for them “Compliance 
with garrison standards was the ideal discipline in civil employement.” They 
expected “unquestioning submission to the service code and unconditional 
subservience to the machine of compulsion, directed by the autocratic com- 
mander in chief” (Rosenberg 1958: 90). That tradition was carried on under 
Otto von Bismarck and Adolf Hitler with admirable consistency and well-known 
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results. Times and countries may change, but the essence of autocratic 
bureaucratic systems remains the same. However, the personal element of 
bureaucratic existence under authoritarian rule had a strange twist: 


The autocratic monarchs of Prussia could oust, banish, jail, or even 
put to death individual bureaucrats, but they were utterly helpless 
without the bureaucracy. In real life, therefore, leniency and sluggishness 
dominated. Rewards proved far more instrumental than penalties in 
producing the fact as well as the fiction of competent work and of com- 
pliance with royal orders. Hope as an incentive to effort, allied, in certain 
cases, with creative instincts, prevailed over fear. Paradoxically enough, 
the much talked about “superior efficiency” of the Prussian bureaucracy 
in the age of dynastic absolutism was at least as much due to the eva- 
sion of the disciplinary codes as to their actual enforcement (Rosenberg 
1958: 100). 


Again, in the timeless perspective, while autocracy can punish individual 
bureaucrats mercilessly, it has been obliged, nevertheless, to cultivate the class 
of bureaucrats as a whole, because it is also totally dependent on bureaucracy 
in order to enforce its wishes upon the society. That is why, given a more 
advanced society and vastly more ambitious goals (see Mieczkowski 1984: 
131-44 and passim), communist bureaucracy is so much more expanded than 
the fourteenth-century Arab bureaucracy. 

While Ibn Khaldun’s discussion of the protective strata evokes some un- 
canny contemporary echoes, on one point he seemed unduly idealistic. To him, 


a scholar who is deeply versed in his science, or a scribe who writes 
well, or a post who makes good poetry. ..They are not obsequious 
and do not flatter people of a higher station [and some] of them may 
even disdain to be obsequious to a ruler and consider such obse- 
quiousness humiliating, abasing, and stupid. ...He obtains no rank 
from members of the next higher class. . .He remains in a state of in- 
digence and poverty. . : (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 331-32). 


Mohammad Nashat, in his doctoral dissertation on Ibn Khaldun as a pioneer 
economist, paraphrazed this as an explanation of the low level of incomes 
of “professors and teachers,” in part as the result of their refusal “to have recourse 
to flattery of the powerful potentates in order to be patronized by them [because] 
they consider this as dishonorable” (Nashat 1945: 32). My own examples of 
the protective strata of the academic bureaucrats indicate that “powerful poten- 
tates” find enough individuals among “professors and teachers” to protect their 
self-interest (Mieczkowski 1984: 246-94). However, Ibn Khaldun might have 
regarded the denizens of the protective strata among scholars as unworthy 
of the qualifying phrase of individuals “deeply versed” in their science. After all, 
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it is the least interested and the least proficient members of the academia who 
become the self-selected members of the protective strata. They have the lowest 
opportunity cost of deviating from the academic pursuits and of devoting 
themselves instead to the assiduous stroking of the bureaucratic egos (see 
Mieczkowski 1984: 117-22, 276). According to Nashat’s interpretation, what 
I call the protective strata, are recruited from those who use “flattery and 
submission; it is the lot of courtiers and not of able men. . .Thus, able [per- 
sons] are in general [kept] out of key positions which are [held] by courtiers 
of doubtful capacity. ...mere subservient followers. . ” (Nashat 1945; 45, 
46, 98). If the class of courtiers is made to include some members of the 
academia, then this interpretation closely parallels the observations of the pres- 
ent writer. 


The Dysborgian Dynamics 


Ibn Khaldun included in his analysis a dynamic relationship between the 
demographic changes and the wealth of the society (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 
351-53; Nashat 1945: 48-55), and a dynamic interpretation of the stages of 
a “dynasty.” It is the latter that is relevant to the problem of bureaucracy. 

Ibn Khaldun had an economic interpretation of history (Nashat 1945: 
93-103), based on the presupposition of (1) the existence of historical laws, 
(2) governance of the society by the laws of social environment, and 
(3) predominance of economic factors in the social sphere (Nashat 1945: 93). 
The dialectics of social change are closely connected with the bureaucratic 
leadership of the king. In the primitive desert society the group solidarity 
of asabiyah prevails, with social justice, equality, and absence of luxury. 
However, assabiyah gives the basis for the rise of the leadership of a dynastic 
founder. Luxury makes its appearance among the elite, “jealousy and hostil- 
ity may arise between the king and his former followers” (Baali and Wardi 
1981: 52), a mercenary army, inferior to the former army of supporters based 
on asabiyah, makes its appearance, taxes have to be increasingly levied to 
finance the luxurious court living and the mercenaries, and that leads to the 
ruin of the society and to aggravated fiscal problems (see Andic 1965) in an 
escalation that brings about the ultimate downfall of the now senile dynasty 
and the founding of a new one (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 311-II, 231). 

The last stage of the old dynasty is highlighted by the concentration of 
power in the hands of the king, a consequent loss of asabiyhah, and an un- 
willingness of the subjects to defend the dynasty. The protective strata are 
weakened in their courage and resolve, and the bureaucratic state crumbles 
(Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 339-43; Issawi 1950: 122-25). One may surmise that 
perhaps the protective strata may also decide to, in modern parlance, hedge 
their bets, as the result of which the strength of their protective service wanes. 
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In this fashion the dialectics of dynastic rise and fall are a historical 
necessity: 


To Ibn Khaldun, the life cycle of a dynasty has the same inescapable 
stages as that of the individual. It has its birth, youth, old age, and 
death. An average dynasty normally contains four successive kings. 
the first one, the founder of the dynasty, has been able to found it mainly 
because he was just and had good character and leadership capability. 
His son, however, may imitate his father in only some of his good 
characteristics; as Ibn Khaldun says, an imitator can hardly equal the 
imitated. The following king, the third, is still less good in his imita- 
tion. The fourth is usually the last link of the chain. He enjoys a very 
high position, and he ignorantly attributes it to his pedigree. He has 
been accustomed since early childhood to see men around him blindly 
revering him and unhesitatingly obeying his whims. [Thus the protec- 
tive strata weaken the resilience of rulers—B.M.] He does not realize 
that his authority has been established by his forefathers with strong 
asabiyah and good charactrer, and he becomes careless about the 
necessary qualities of a good ruler. To use Pigors’s terminology, his 
rule becomes “domination” instead of “leadership.” This surely indicates 
the approaching death of his dynasty. The bad ruler, sooner or later, 
will be replaced by a good one, and the cycle begins anew (Baali and 
Wardi 1981: 52; see Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 353-46, 353-55). 


The dialectics of this historical process are inescapable: “Ibn Khaldun proves 
to be a strict advocate of deterministic views; the laws of the development 
of human society which he has formulated are valid without exceptions” (Simon 
1978: 149). 

Thus a functional bureaucracy inevitably turns into a dysfunctional one 
and it eventually dissolves. The bureaucrats themselves participate in this proc- 
ess as mere actors, helpless in view of the power of social and economic forces: 


In Ibn Khaldun’s opinion, the ruler, however predominant his impor- 
tance may be, ultimately plays an extremely unimportant role in the 
historical development. History is not made by great men; rather, it 
unfolds as a causal process, its unavoidable development is determined 
by the social situation and the structure of society. It is asabiyah that 
leads toward command and through which royal authority is attained, 
but unlimited royal authority neutralizes asabiyah, whose existence 
prevents autocratic command. Its decline means the declining support 
for his rule. However, his subjects imitate him as their example, reach 
a higher and higher stage of civilization, and at the same time they 
become submissive and servile. The high degree of civilization pro- 
duces the inability to maintain it. According to Ibn Khaldun, in a certain 
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sense, progress is simultaneously recession; these are the dialectics 
of the endless cycle (Simon 1978: 150). 


The cycles of Ibn Khaldun are not unlike those of Werner Sombart and 
Karl Marx, and are similar to those of Giuseppe Ferrari and Vilfredo Pareto 
with his ruling elites (Nashat 1945: 96-97). In his scheme ~— interpreted to suit 
my approach to bureaucracy—the leaders eventually become the dominators 
who subject their societies to their self-interested rule and lose the asabiyah 
of the Confucian Mandate of Heaven. The feeling of group solidarity is lost, 
the rulers become effeminate, the dynasty gets senile, and the state weakens 
sufficienty to collapse of its own. The subservience of the bootlicking sup- 
porters of the ruler is instrumental in weakening the fiber of the state: those 
who know their own value and have minds of their own, such as the true 
scholars, do not join the ranks of the protective strata, while by implication 
those whose ability concentrates on fawning and not much else do. The ruler 
is thus deprived of valuable potential supporters, and has to rely on paid 
mercenaries and ambitious grasping ciphers, and thus his position is substan- 
tially weakened. The ruler himself, the top bureaucrat that he is, is weaken- 
ed presumably in mind, character, and body by his wallowing in unnecessary 
luxury that tends to escalate (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 338, 341). The ruler wastes 
the treasures accumulated by his ancestors “on pleasures and amusements” 
and on “(excessive) generosity to his inner circle” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 355). 


Also, he acquires bad, low-class followers to whom he entrusts the 
most important matters (of state), which they are not qualified to han- 
dle by themselves, not knowing which of them they should tackle and 
which they should leave alone. (In addition), the ruler seeks to destroy 
the great clients of his people and followers of his predecessors. Thus, 
they come to hate him and conspire to refuse to support him. (Fur- 
thermore) he loses a number of soldiers by spending their allowances 
on his pleasures (instead of paying them) and by refusing them access 
to his person and not supervising them (properly). Thus, he ruins the 
foundations his ancestors had laid and tears down what they had built 
up. In this stage, the dynasty is seized by senility and the chronic disease 
from which it can hardly ever rid itself, for which it can find no cure, 
and, eventually, it is destroyed (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 355; see also 
Il, 97-137). 


At this stage the protective strata of “clients and followers” become functionally 
less dependable. “They begin to be no longer as sincerely loyal as their fathers 
and ancestors had been” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 98). This erosion causes a 
“great part of the edifice of glory [to crumble]” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 98). 
From which a lesson seems clear, that a governing bureaucrat should pay at- 
tention to secure permanent or at least the long-standing loyalty of his protective 
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strata. The presidents of colleges in the contemporary academia seem to have 
learned that lesson (see Mieczkowski 1984). 

An author on the public finance of Ibn Khaldun assessed these dynamics 
from her point of view: 


However, the rise of absolute political power without which economic 
prosperity cannot be reached, turns out to be also the cause of the 
decline of this prosperity and consequently of the state and the city. 
For, absolute power can be maintained by ever-increasing expenditure 
on a bureaucracy accustomed to a life of luxury; this requires an ever- 
increasing revenue; new taxes are levied, and the rates of old ones are 
raised to a point that discourages all economic activity. State incomes 
from taxes declines, [The state starts also competing with the private 
sector and ruins it.] (Andic 1965: 41). 


The stage of senile decadence of the dynasty is characterized by injustices 
that erodes the support given to the ruler, by his seclusion, by division of 
the dynasty, and by its final dissolution. That crumbling down is not the result 
of a sudden onslaught of rivals or enemies, but rather of the internal dynamics 
of progressive weakening, and of the perseverance of the new leaders, hungry 
for power and unweakened by luxuries: “They have the desert attitude and 
are poor and indigent” (Ibn Khaldun 1958: I, 131). Into Ibn Khaldun’s descrip- 
tion of the transfer of power between dynasties can be imputed a weakening 
of the allegiance of the protective strata to the old dynasty and the transfer 
of that allegiance to the new dynasty, already supported by staunch partisans 
(Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 130-35). As indicated already, the bureaucratic dynamics 
are reinforced by fiscal, economic, and demographic changes — not discussed 
here—all of them in a scheme that can be called “magnificent dynamics.” 

No great wonder then that Ibn Khaldun warned that injustice, including 
injustice in taxation, by monopoly, and by confiscation of property, brings 
about the ruin of civilization (Ibn Khaldun 1958: II, 103-11), and that injustice 
was forbidden by the Prophet. By strong implication he urged rulers to ap- 
point able officials who would avoid inflicting injustices. One may wonder 
if Ibn Khaldun desired to prevent the fulfillment of his own dialectic 
inevitability. 

Part of Ibn Khaldun’s magnificent dynamics can be paraphrased in terms 
of bureaucratic self-interest as follows: A young dynasty, whether vying for 
power or already established as royalty, attracts supporters, because it promises 
rewards from the spoils that result from the overthrow of the old dynasty. 
Its attractiveness is great and hence the feeling of loyalty it inspires is strong, 
creating a sense of an all-around community of interests. The early stages 
of a newly established dynasty create additional bonds through rising wealth 
and incomes. But once the redistribution of income and wealth is by and large 
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accomplished, the attraction of the dynasty wanes. This process is aggravated 
by the fiscal stringency that follows the conspicuous consumption indulged 
in by the ruler and his supporters, and by the need to pay the new class of 
defenders of the dynasty with current remuneration, unlike the arrangement 
with the earlier payments to supporters that consisted, at least partly, in 
promises—whether of financial payments, offices, security, adventure, or a 
feeling of social belonging is a moot question. In consequence, the succor 
given by the protective strata diminishes, the dynasty is left with its defenses 
impaired, and a new royal line becomes more promising from the point of 
view of the protective strata. The latter are now recruited by the new aspirants 
for royal power partly from the disillusioned supporters of the old dynasty, 
and partly from ambitious new individuals who crave for bureaucratic posi- 
tions. The stage is thus set for a change of the rulers. 

A minor ingredient of these dynamics may be noted and updated: While 
the dynasties change, the composition of the protective strata is likely to be 
much less variable. In fact, some key members of the royal bureaucracy may 
be the same individuals and/or families under different dynastic rulers, not 
unlike the phenomenon of individual bureaucratic permanence under the com- 
munist bureaucracy, where the leaders, or the top bureaucrats, change from 
time to time, as in the Soviet Union or in Poland, while the mass of the 
bureaucrats remains the same in composition, attitudes, and—most 
importantly—in behavior (Mieczkowski 1984), 

Charles Issawi, in his interpretation of the Muqaddimah, stressed the ex- 
istence of bureaucracy and its different kinds (Issawi 1950: II, 46). Issawi 
emphasized also that the sovereign’s power, the top bureaucratic power, “can 
be secured only with the help of the followers on whom the ruler relies to 
secure the acquiescence of his people...” (Issawi 1950: 108), which inter- 
pretation of Ibn Khaldun fully agrees with my own observations in my con- 
tribution to the Mieczkowski-Zinam 1984 book of bureaucracy. Without his 
protective strate the top bureaucrat, be he a king, the president of a corpora- 
tion, or a dean in academia, cannot remain long in his position. 


An Overview 


Ibn Khaldun was uncommonly observant, analytical, and rational. His 
frequent references to religion did not steer him away from empiricism: he 
had a wealth of supporting documentation with which to bolster his argu- 
ment. His normative views were distinct from his political observations, and 
on that ground he found himself at odds with the religious establishment (Baali 
and Wardi 1981: 21-28), Certainly, no reigning bureaucrat could with equanimity 
embrace Ibn Khaldun’s views, which spelled certain eventual disaster for 
himself or for his followers. 
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His description of the bureaucrats, of their protective strata, and of 
bureaucratic dynamics was realistic and incisive. He perceived early the fawn- 
ing subordination of the protective strata, the tendency toward bureaucratic 
decadence, the negative natural selection of the elite that follows the original 
true leader, the self-serving and grasping attitude of the bureaucrats. Many 
contemporary authors on bureaucracy could learn a lot from that sage (cf. 
mieczkowski 1984: 107, 292-93). 


The integration of the observations on bureaucracy into a dynamic 
framework of change is partaicularly interesting. Inherent in it is the role of 
“undersaving due” to spending on ostentatious luxury caused by artificial want- 
creation; production under conditions of division of labor, with bureaucrats 
as one of the functional categories, and where the ambitious and the 
unscrupulous gain their absolute advantage in the bureaucratic order; the cy- 
cle of rising and then falling fiscal revenues during the dynastic cycle; and 
changes in the general prosperity of the country, exacerbated in their downward 
cycle by elimination of private competition and the establishment of monopolies 
by the ruler. Also inherent in the operation of bureaucracy was the meting 
out of injustices and creation of injuries that lead to the downfall of the dynastic 
power. One feels that Ibn Khaldun’s warnings about industice, however strong, 
were only half hearted, because in his scheme of things injustice followed 
from bureaucratic power and was intimately linked to the dialectic dynamics. 
Given the selfishness of human nature, observed after the regime consolidates 
its position of power, the warnings about injustice and its effects sound inef- 
fectual: Dysborgs are going to prevail anyway. 


Ibn Khaldun was a liberal thinker, in favor of laissez-faire, opposed to 
monopoly, and opposed to what we would now call socialized production on 
grounds of incentives (Nashat 1945: 88). He pointed to the destructive ef- 
fects of heavy taxation by government bureaucrats, and he was in favor of 
private initiative that tends to decentralize decision making and to diminish 
the undesirable bureaucratic tendencies. He stressed the self-interest of the 
bureaucrats, as well as their self-seeking, contrasted as it were to the nomadic 
desert spirit of tribal community, his asabiyah. Holding the latter as the cen- 
tral piece of the spirit of mankind, he declared the right of the subjects to 
remove the dynastic rulers, the bureaucrats, who offended against that spirit. 
Yet, even though he pointed out some of the problems of mankind, he was 
optimistic about its overall progress, a secular upward trend of development, 
accompanied by distinct cyclical fluctuations. This would mean that, despite 
the tendency to develop dysfunctional bureaucratic organizations, the dynamics 
of change will result in eventual, gradual improvement. In the global context 
of East, West, North, and South comparative bureaucratic systems, the jury 
is still out on that promise. 
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Human Resources Development: 
A Muslim World Perspective 


Dilnawaz A. Siddiqui 


Introduction 


This paper seeks to define human resources development (HRD) as a 
necessary, if not a sufficient, tool for bringing about societal change in less 
developed countries (LDC’s), and reflects upon different concepts of “develop- 
ment,” including the Islamic view of it. Then, it reviews the status of educa- 
tion in the Muslim World and moves on to describe the TALIM model of 
HRD. In the end, a few salient features of the mechanism of this model are 
suggested. Also, an HRD policy plan that needs to be implemented by the 
Muslim Ummah is included as an appendix. 


Human Resources Development (HRD) 


It can be easily argued that HRD has been an established tradition since 
time immemorial, as it is difficult to determine when individual apprenticeship 
started. The well-developed ancient civilizations of China, India, Mesopotamia 
and Egypt would have been impossible without an established tradition of 
apprenticeship. In the West, however, HRD as an organized activity does not 
have a long history. Here they have only recently begun to realize its 
significance. The West has now started to move from the stage of treating 
labor as a disposable element of production to a position where “human fac- 
tor” is considered significant as both the planner and the beneficiary of the 
fruits of production. 

According to Knowles (1960) and Nadler (1970), HRD is a strategy of 
developing skilled manpower. Nadler (1970) defines HRD as a series of organiz- 
ed activities, conducted within a specified time, and designed to produce 
behavioral change. According to him, it has four components: (1) employee 
training, (2) employee education, (3) employee development, and (4) non- 
employee development. 
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The difference between training and education is that while training 
minimizes individual differences, education maximizes them. Development, 
however, is an on-going process involved in both training and education and 
is meant for ever-improving knowledge, skills, and attitudes (KSA). As a 
broader concept, HRD, in connection with various development sectors is 
considered a vital strategy for a nation’s cumulative growth,and is especially 
relevant to the needs of LDC’s (Quabain, 1966; Arasteh, 1969; ILO, 1976; 
Kamaruzzaman, 1978). However, the nature, scope, content, and management 
and evaluation strategies and criteria vary from one development ideology 
to another, as will be seen in the discussion of different concepts of 
development. 

The HRD strategy is not confined to economic aims only, for it also seeks 
to promote the principle of wider public participation by creating employ- 
ment through labor-intensive technology, investing in education and training, 
expanding government programs for social services, creating indigenous 
managerial, scientific and technical skills,and by establishing effective social 
service institutions. HRD uses educational indicators to measure national 
development. HRD is important for growth because (1) in most LDC’s, human 
resources are in abundance; (2) human resources are not yet adequately 
developed; and (3) cumulative development can be attained through HRD. 


Development: A Developing Concept 


The aftermath of World War II saw the colonial powers of Europe weakened 
and virtually devastated. This resulted, first of all, in the emergence of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America (including all Muslim countries) as free or partially 
free regions once again; and secondly, it allowed the United States to assume 
the economic leadership of the world. For quite a few countries, this new 
pattern of international relationships was tantamount to “political” freedom 
coupled with continued economic bondage. The less developed countries faced 
the challenge of development against stupendous odds such as wide-spread 
illiteracy, poverty and disease which were deliberately perpetrated in the past 
by the colonialist powers, and during the post-independence period by neo- 
colonialists, as well as by their multi-national and local “clients~—i.e., the na- 
tional elite. Unfortunately, in some cases even their “political” independence 
was a mirage, for the national leadership that emerged during the freedom 
struggle did not represent the poor majority, but fell into the hands of those 
minority groups groomed by the colonialists for ruling the masses (Mazrui, 
1978). 

Therefore, during the 1950's and 1960's, the new leadership in the LDC’s 
felt that they had no option but to turn to the West for advice and help, 
even though the latter perceived development in terms of a materialistic 
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economic perspective. GNP was considered as the sole criterion of growth 
and was promoted by the technocratic visionaries like Veblen (1904), Rostow 
(1960) and Ogburn (1964). Rostow’s five stages of economic growth (tradi- 
tional setting, pre-conditions for take-off, the take-off stage, the thrust toward 
maturity, and the stage of high mass consumption) identified the industrial 
sector as the leading growth sector and the ultimate goal of all development. 
Most LDC's, particularly some Muslim countries, blindly followed this untested 
and inconsistent theory of Rostow (Kuznets, 1971). This idea was further rein- 
forced by the development-modernization theory of societal convergence, which 
virtually posited the criterion of synonymizing development with 
westernization. 

The resultant educational system in the LDC’s was so narrowly conceived 
that it could only produce manpower to serve the needs and interests of the 
neo-colonialist regime, and at best, those of their “clients” functioning in these 
countries. Despite the fact that education continued to be increasingly em- 
phasized, it only resulted in a heavy financial burden on these poor economies, 
and turned out to be an effective model of “miseducation.” Not only was this 
education irrelevant to the socio-economic needs of the poor rural masses 
who constituted about 80% of the LDC’s population, but it was elitist-oriented 
and thus lent ever-increasing exploitative power to the privileged minority. 
Whatever little education was provided to the poor masses in the name of 
literacy and functional literacy was poorly financed and ineffectively man- 
aged. There were no corresponding structural changes in society, and the selec- 
tion, evaluation,and hiring standards continued to favor the rich (see Table 1), 
Human resources development, during these decades, simply meant narrow 
manpower planning (Ginzburg, 1958). Constraints in the LDC’s development 
inexorably persisted. In purely economic terms, these were: (1) a low level 
of savings, (2) an undeveloped agriculture sector, (3) foreign exchange dif- 
ficulties, and (4) above all, a lack of human resources development. These 
problems were aggravated by severe urban unemployment and rural under- 
employment due to the above-mentioned “miseducation.” 


During the 1970's, developing countries turned to a more diversified group 
of advisers: educationists, political scientists,and sociologists. The educationists 
pointed out the irrelevance of the existing formal education system and gross 
inadequacy of the adult educational level, even though this same group was 
expected to participate in the national development activities. They asked the 
LDC governments to commit themselves to creating a life-long learning society 
(UNESCO, 1970). Increasingly, political and social scientists, particularly 
radical ones (O’Connor, 1970; Rodney, 1972), subscribed to the “dependency” 
theory and stressed that third-world countries were puppets in the manipulative 
hands of the West, and were thus incapable of independent action. All these 
groups emphasized that these nations could not make meaningful progress 
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Development 
Strategy 


Technocratic 


Reformist 


Radical 


TABLE 1: 


Objectives 


Increase output 


Redistribute income; 
increase output 


Effect social change, 
redistribute political 
power and economic 
input and output 


Major 
Beneficiaries 


Landowning elite 


Middle peasants; 
progressive farmers 


Small peasants and 
landless laborers 


PATTERNS OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Dominant 
Form & Tenure 


Large, private and 
corporate enterprises 


Family farms; 
cooperatives 


Collectives, communes, 


state farms 


Ideology 


Capitalist 


Nationalist 


Socialist 


Representative 
Countries 


Philippines 
Brazil 
Ivory Coast 


Mexico 


Egypt 
India 


China 
Algeria 
Cuba 
Tanzania 





Source: Adapted from Meier (1976). 
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unless they generated participatory patterns in their socio-political structures 
in order to enable their vast human resources to contribute to the national 
developmental process. “Participation” was the key to growth with equity 
(Adelman and Morris, 1972; Bauer, 1973; Hirabayashi, et al., 1977, Qutb, 1977). 

In the process of analyzing the causes for the present lack of public par- 
ticipation, the role of the existing international economic order, (Bejoui, 1979), 
in creating socio-economic dualism in LDC’s came under fire (Singer, 1971; 
Edwards, 1977; Bejoui, 1979). But in practical terms, little perceptible pro- 
gress was made in increasing effective public participation in the develop- 
ment of LDC’s. The GNP went up here and there, but had no significant ef- 
fect on the plight of the poor rural masses. 

Countries like China, Cuba and Tanzania, on the other hand, took bold 
steps toward fundamental structural changes in social, economic, and political 
policies, and were able to achieve a good deal of equity and social justice 
despite their slow economic gains. According to Paine (1976), the secret of 
China's success in effecting “balanced development” lies in (1) a broad sec- 
toral equilibrium between heavy industry, light industry, and agriculture; (2) 
the technological balance of industrial and agricultural development (both 
modern and traditional techniques are applied); (3) inter-regional equilibrium 
in growth (no regional preference); (4) socio-political relationships between 
classes, and economic relationships between sectors, regions and technology; 
and (5) an efficient and effective campaign for human resource development 
through adult education. 


The Islamic Concept of Development 


Islam presents a comprehensive view of personal growth and collective 
development, and underscores human resourcs development through lifelong 
learning (minal mahd ilal-lahd). Qutb (1977) has attempted to illustrate from 
the Qur'an and Sunnah that development is indigenous to Islam which seeks 
to promote the individual and societal growth in all aspects: 


Islam takes man as it finds him in creation and raises him to the highest 
apex of growth of which he is capable. . .It prompts him to grow or 
“develop” through education and good breeding to the end of reaching 
the higher realms of achievement in all fields. 


(The Islamic view of development is presented in Table 2.) 

There are many verses in the Holy Quran which emphasize the impor- 
tance of developing a good personal character through education in Islamic 
beliefs and righteous deeds. Thus, Taqwa (God-consciousness) not only 
becomes a consequence of knowledge, but also a cause of individual and col- 
lective power to create and maintain peace in this society and beyond. This 
Quranic concept has been further elaborated in many sayings of the Prophet, 
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TABLE 2: 


Inputs: Human Resources 


Educational Development: 

shared information/knowledge, attitude 
and skills: ILM 

Strategy: TALIM* 

Technology (4) 

Awareness (2) 

Literacy (3) 

Islam (1) 

Management (5) 


(Priority: stress on (1)—i.e., ISLAM) 


DOMAINS OF DEVELOPMENT IN ISLAM 


Through-puts: Objectives Outputs: Goal 

1. Personal/spiritual development: Cumulative (universal) development: 
shared principles and practices of shared effectiveness and peace 
Islam (TAQWA) (NUSRA & AMN) 


2. Political development: equal par- 
ticipation in decisionmaking 
(SHURA) 


3. Social development: equal status 
(IZZA) 


4. Ortganizational & administrative 
development: shared role-efficiency 
(NAZM) 


5. Economic develop;ment: shared 
wealth (MAL) 


6. Spatial development: shared land 
(MAKAN) 


*The strategy (TALIM) suggested here has been compiled with concepts in The Holy Qur'an and further clarified from Sunnah. 
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who stressed the on-going education of females more than of males, and prefer- 
red one insightful and well-informed Muslim to many illiterate worshippers. 

Islam has also provided frameworks for vital socio-political and economic 
institutions to ensure public participation in all domains of development, be 
they physical, mental, or spiritual. 

An Islamic society cannot be established, let alone sustained, until its human 
resources are developed along the fundamental principles of the Qur’an and 
the Prophet’s guidance. 


The Present Muslim Ummah 


In view of such intense Islamic insistence on the importance of learning, 
one would expect the Muslim Ummah to be an enlightened, or at least literate, 
society. But the reality is obviously different. Table I in Appendix A gives 
comparative data on the extent of adult illiteracy and male-female disparities 
in Muslim communities. 

According to the socio-economic indicators (UNRISD, 1975) currently used 
in development literature, no Muslim country appears outside the list of poor 
countries. Friedman (1975) has categorized the Muslim Ummah as follows: 

1. The Rich-Poor: Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, and 
UAE. 

2. The Poor-Poor: Aigeria, Indonesia, Malaysia, Mauritania, Senegal, 
Tunisia, and Turkey. 

3. The Poorer-Poor: Afghanistan, Egypt, Pakistan, Sudan, and Syria. 

4. The Poorest-Poor: Bangladesh, Mali,Niger, Oman, Yeman(s), and 

Somalia. (Italics are added by the author.) 
There are nineteen other countries, where Muslims reside either as a powerless 
majority (e.g., the Philippines and India) or in total obscurity (e.g., Soviet 
Union, China and Eastern Europe), A minority can be better educated and 
organized, but unfortunately this does not apply to any Muslim minority in 
the world. 

It needs no deep discernment to conclude from these facts that the educa- 
tional level of the general population, and particularly of the adult popula- 
tion, is deplorable. The oil economy of the rich-poor countries has brought 
about some salutary changes, but there are corresponding risks, too. Many 
African countries have done a much better job of their human resource develop- 
ment through adult education campaigns, but there is no organized mass move- 
ment worth the name in any Muslim country. Algeria and Iraq are fairly good 
secular examples of attempting to raise this awareness and educational level, 
but from an Islamic perspective, the trend is not encouraging. The Arab oil 
boom has played its role in the expansion of educational opportunities within 
the region and has also had a spill-over effect on other Muslim countries; but 
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the direction its advisors have recommended will prove inimical to Islamic 
interests. This is evident from the euphoria of a non-Muslim Arab (Garib, 
1976) who identifies certain development indicators in Saudi Arabia that are 
hardly recognizable in the literature on secular development. They are also 
not suitable for the long-term interests of a Muslim country. The nature of 
the rapid educational expansion that he has referred to can be summarized 
as follows in terms of gains in percentages (over 1974-75): 


Overall increase in enrollment 1% 
Primary 4% 
Secondary 1% 
Technical 19% 
Higher 38% 
Special Education 1% 
Adult Education Decline 


Effective public participation in the appropriate development processes 
depends, among other factors, upon a degree of technical-managerial ability 
and economic diversification. According to Roy (1978?), there is still a critical 
shortage of competent manpower resources in Arab countries. In a survey 
of the existing managerial training institutions, he comments on the (1) irrele- 
vant contents, (2) defective methods, (3) inadequate training materials, and 
(4) inappropriate teaching approaches. Training in these countries is not based 
on a real needs analysis, and materials and experiences provided are cultur- 
ally biased toward the West. 

Male/female and urban/rural disparities are astounding, even in the more 
developed Muslim countries like Egypt, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. Another 
non-Muslim Arab (Hayani, 1980) observes: “The inferior social status of 
women in many Arab countries is gradually disappearing from the scene under 
the impact of modernization. . ” Even if the author does not agree with the 
cause of the change, no one can deny the existence of widespread illiteracy 
among Muslim women, which can only be described as a shameful gap be- 
tween the existing reality and Islamic ideals. 


HRD Through Ta‘lim 


As has been illustrated, the present Muslim Ummah is far behind its own 
goal of 100% literacy for every male and female as enjoined by Prophet 
Mohammed (SAAS)—so much so, in fact, that some of the Muslim com- 
munities still register almost 100% female functional illiteracy. They are go- 
ing farther away from the goal of grasping and fulfilling the true mission of 
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Islam— i.e., turning themselves into a righteous, alert, well-informed, skillful, 
and efficient community fulfilling the task of enjoining good and forbidding 
evil throughout the world. 

The purpose of this section is to present a five-component model of educa- 
tion for all Muslim adults. The model is based on the assumption that: 

1. God has chosen Islam to be the best religion intended for the entire 
human race (value component). 

2. Islam stresses self-awareness for Muslims: who they are; what their 
duties are towards others—both within and outside the Islamic community 
(social component). 

3. Islam emphasizes literacy for effective communication appropriate to 
the needs of the time and place (communication component). 

4. Islam encourages acquisition of useful knowledge and skills suited to 
the socio-economic needs of the society (applied science component), and 

5. Islam calls for efficient and effective use of one’s time, space and 
resources (management component). 

These five assumptions and their corresponding components are contained 
in the Talim model proposed here. It is necessary to stress that while this 
model is intended as a framework for education in various disciplinary areas 
at all levels, it is necessary to provide these components of education to all 
males and females in Muslim societies today. Without a reasonable measure 
of these types of education, it would be impossible to establish an effective 
Islamic society. 

The model can be described as follows: (number in parentheses indicate 
priorities: 1 being the top). 


Technology (4): Useful scientific knowledge, attitudes and skills relevant 
to Islamic values; socio-economic needs, human resources 
and constraints in each sector of development, particularly 
agriculture and industry. 

Awareness (2): On the part of the individual Muslim, male and female 
as well as the whole community: who they are; where 
they are; what they were; what they should be; their rela- 
tionships within themselves and with the surrounding 
community; their duties and rights; a sense of informed 
pride; knowledge of their weaknesses and strengths 
relative to their social and physical environments; and of 
need for active participation in their community affairs. 

Literacy (3): Practical skills and means of effective verbal and written 
communication in their mother tongue, in Arabic, and 
in at least one other useful language spoken by other 
Muslim communities. Access to and control of the latest 
means of communication. 
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Islam (1): True dynamic spirit of Islam: a dynamic view; right at- 
titudes, beliefs, pillars and practices; and unlearning un- 
Islamic attitudes, beliefs and practices. 

Management (5): Of one’s resources (time, space, money, knowledge and 
skills); organization (family, place of work, place of wor- 
ship, public place) according to one’s responsibilities; and 
ability to create, run, adapt (existing/new) institutions 
based on Islamic principles. 


According to true Islamic teachings, all these components are necessary 
in the right balance and measure. It is an on-going process and not bound 
by formal schooling. 


The Proposed Mechanism for Ta‘lim 


TaTim is both a content-framework and a method for bringing about human 
resource development in the Muslim Ummah. The ease and difficulty of im- 
plementation would vary according to the sincerity of the Muslim leadership. 
In the absence of such leadership (as in most Muslim countries today) or in 
case of non-Muslim leadership, this model can be used in developing Muslim 
communities. For example, Jamaat-e-Jslami in India and Pakistan can use 
this model for educational programs in small, poor rural communities and 
poor urban groups. 

Given a sincere national leadership, a country must combine the non-formal 
strategy proposed here with the model proposed by Tanveer (1977). (Some 
of these features are included here.) This is meant to be a gradual change 
process and is not intended to be effected in a short period of time. 


The Mechanism: (no sequence intended) 


(1) Restoration of centrality and functional multiplicity to the mosque; 

(2) Restoration of esteem to scholars and institutions of Islamic learning by 
systemic and financial means; 

(3) Introduction of theoretical and practical Islamic education as a compulsory 
component at all levels of education supported by rigorous evaluation 
standards (of both teachers and students) whose results count at every 
stage of educational and practical career; 

(4) De-feudalization of social structure and land ownership (land-reforms); 

(5) De-tribalization of social status and relationships; 

(6) De-nationalization of the Muslim mind; 

(7) Democratization of the decision-making process at all levels; 

(8) De-Westernization of the Muslim psyche; 
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(9) De-bureaucratization (but not at the expense of order and discipline); 

(10) Destruction of un-Islamic beliefs and practices; 

(11) Development of innovative (within the Islamic framework) educational 
institutions; 

(12) Establishment of research and training institutions for the professional 
development of community education leaders; 

(13) Corresponding organizational changes in the educational system; and 

(14) Gearing all social, religious and political organizations and agencies to 
contribute their share to raising the educational level of the adult popula- 
tion (libraries, museums, various ministries and departments). 


If human resources development is the core of cumulative development 
of Muslim Ummah, then Talim is the cure for its lack. Appendix A presents 
data on illiterate population of selected Muslim countries (Table I); and their 
tertiary level education enrollment, and teachers by gender (Table II). Appendix 
B contains an action plan for Islamizing the process of human resource plan- 
ning, management, and development. 
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APPENDIX A 


TABLE I: ILLITERATE POPULATION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES* 


jee] oat [Noe Rae [at [ne [rai 





AFRICA 

Algeria 5,880,350) 2,297,347 68.3 
Egypt 13,317,501} 5,051,502 776 
Ethiopia 9,120,600} 4,359,600 99.8 
Libya 608,050 200,813 85.2 
Mali 3,236,240| 1,469,632 . 94.3 
Mauritania 895,877 

Morocco 6,407,137 | 2,654,041 . : 90.2 
Tunisia 1,973,777 710,150 67.7 
ASIA 

Afghanistan 5,742,292} 2,488,299) 3,253,993 b . 94.2 
Bahrain 51,195 17,709 33,486 . 48.1 
Bangladesh 27,531,843 | 12,228,895 | 15,302,948 86.8 
Brunei 26,224 9,574 16,650 31.0 
Cyprus 17.0 
Yemen (Democ) 736,224 254,177 482.047 : 92.1 
India 209,429,991 | 86,345,501 | 12,308,490 80.6 
Indonesia 28,325,026| 9,490,915} 18,834,111 42.3 
Iran 11,733,299] 4,875,377] 6,857,922 75.6 
Iraq 96.5 
Jordan 49.5 
Kuwait 42.1 
Lebanon 26,023 . ; 26.1 
Malaysia 1,340,328 $ 54.9 
Pakistan 18,085,034 . } 84.8 
Sabah 137,039 A 4 676 
Sarawak 6,436 i 17.7 
Syria 1,222,045 I . 80.0 
Turkey 7,152,000 46.6 
U.A.E. 59,472 61.9 


*U.N. Statistical Yearbook, 1984. 
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TABLE II; TERTIARY LEVEL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 
SELECTED COUNTRIES 


AFRICA 

Algeria 23,561 
Egypt 25,503 507,128 136,577 
Libya 951 15,267 3,695 
Mali 321 1,631 184 
Morocco 3,284 96,953 

Niger 289 : 1,853 325 
Senegal 925 12,522 2,348 
Somalia 324 2,040 218 
Sudan 1,420 32,784 9,059 
Tunisia 4,105 34,077 11,209 
ASIA 

Afghanistan 19,652 

Bahrain 1,818 707 
Bangladesh 297,930 63,361 
Brunei 436 256 
Cyprus 1,804 787 
Yemen (Democ) 3,645 1,900 
India 5,345,580 1,396,466 
Indonesia 616,117 197,336 
Iran 135,717 40,443 
Iraq 122,743 38,943 
Jordan 49,416 20,722 
Kuwait 17,909 10,038 
Lebanon 70,314 26,284 
Malaysia 49,734 18,239 
Malaysia 1,467 688 
(Sarawak) 

Pakistan A 156,558 42,046 
Qatar 4,015 2,260 
Saudi Arabia 6,943 70,657 21,003 
Turkey 21,814 281,929 85,214 
U.A.E. 279 4,227 2,123 


Yemen 157 4,519 508 
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The HRD Policy Plan 


The following plan deliberately avoids theoretical issues involved and focuses instead on 
practical concerns pertinent to policy formulation and institutional building for human resources 
planning, development and management. It does not contain any action plan for change of 
leadership, but spells out concrete steps that need to be taken. The author has made the assump- 
tion that the leadership is willing ato do something about relieving the human resources bottle- 
neck afflicting our development efforts. 

The plan consists of: a) a brief general goal statement; b) five expected outcomes; and 
c) relatively more specific action objectives linked to each outcome. The author is currently 
working on two other parts of the plan; that is a) detailed activities designed to meet each 
objective; and b) required resources associated with each activity. The sequence of these steps 
is expected to be from left to right as follows: 


Resources Activities Objectives Outcomes Goal 


THE GOAL 


Maximum utilization of human resources in establishment and promotion of a just and 
dynamic Islamic social order. 


THE OUTCOMES 


1. Ideological: Ummatic Development-Path Determination. 

2. Political: Sound Human Resources Policy Formulation. 

3. Economic: Efficient Human Resources Planning System. 

4. Educational: Adequate and Effective Human Resources Development Network. 
5. Social: Human Resources Management Organization. 


The Objectives 


l. Ideological: Ummatic Development Path Determination: 

The leadership shall try to ensure (by education and demonstration) for the individual: 

a. to feel at peace with himself (by internally acknowledging that he is a servant of God 
alone; 

b. to actively engage in the service of God’s cause and in the establishment of a just social 
order based on the divine criteria of permissibility and impermissibility by: 

i. working toward the development of his own personal talents and character 
(moral/spiritual aspect); 

ii. facilitating the life of others (socio-cultural aspect); 
iii. utilizing optimally the physical environment (economic); 

c. to continually evaluate by the divine criteria the individual and collective progress toward 
the above-mentioned goal within each administrative sub-unit of the Ummah. 
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2. Political: Sound Human Resource (HR) Policy Formulation: 
The leadership shall try to ensure the establishment and promotion of a human resource 
policy to: 


a. 


b. 


j- 


provide the employee an opportunity to participate freely in the process of making deci- 
sions that affect him directly or indirectly; 

treat the employee and his family as rightful beneficiaries of the production process, 
rather than as an inanimate factor in its equation; 

generate employment opportunities suited to appropriate roles of men and women in 
society; 

recognize the woman's domestic/home-keeping functions as productive socially as well 
as economically, and thus consider them in the precise calculation of proportionate 
contributions of various occupations to the total G.D.P. and G.N.P. figures; 
compensate all employees equitably and on time in consideration of skill, qualifica- 
tions, merit and hard work, and not to discriminate against anyone on the basis of color, 
caste, creed, nationality or any other work-unrelated factor; 

provide for the aged and the retired in a respectful manner; 

not exploit employees owing to their hardship, such as immigration status, poverty or 
desperate need; 

allow the employee a reasonable opportunity and assistance to further develop his 
character, knowledge, and skills; 

arrange and maintain safe and healthy physical and social conditions for employees 
at the workplace, as well as in residential areas if provided in the contract for them 
and their dependents; 

assist in and facilitate employee access between residence and workplace. 


3. Economic: Efficient (HR) Planning System: 
In an effort to generate maximum self-reliance of the Ummah (by emphasizing independence 
in basic necessities, cooperation among Ummatic sub-units, minimization of consumerism), 
the leadership shall establish a system of human resources planning designed to: 


a. 


b. 
E 


effectively collect HR needs data on all sectors and economic activities from the short, 
medium, and long-term perspectives; 

set up data bases for storage and retrieval of relevant information; 

support a broad-based pyramid of the education and training system capable of sup- 
plying adequate and quality human resources; and timely data on them; 

cater for development projects geared to establishing and promoting a just social order; 
attach priority to human resource development projects designed to build both physical 
and intellectual infra-structure equipped with current knowledge and skills and sound 
moral attitudes. 

prepare a comprehensive directory of occupations based on the criteria of permissible 
and impermissible, by expunging the latter from the currently used lists; 

collect and utilize human resource data on employment, unemployment, and under- 
employment in the planning and creation of jobs; 

come up with new ways to calculate participation rates on the basis of Islamically defined 
male and female roles suited to a healthy society; 

rationalize human resource need estimates/projections according to cost-effective ratios 
relevant to long-term benefits rather than short-term economic gains; 

formulate realistic and cost-effective short-term and long-term training plans at micro 
(establishment) and macro (regional and national) levels; 

implement these training plans, rapidly benefiting from all sources of current knowledge, 
with a view to minimizing Ummatic dependence on unfriendly ones as soon as possible. 


m. 
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establish a human resource planning and development secretariat for the entire Um- 
mah to plan and coordinate progress toward all of the above-mentioned objectives; 
take concrete and practical steps to facilitate adoption of a common language. 


4. Educational: Adequate and Effective HRD Network: 
In view of the serious shortage of trained and qualified human resources in various social 
and economic sectors of the Ummah, the leadership shall attempt to: 


a. 


b. 


A 


establish a collaborative Education and Training System (ETS), combining spiritual 
and mundane goals of human resource development; 

base this system on the Islamic emphasis upon seeking and using knowledge (on the 
basis of life-long learning) to promote socio-economic justice in society. 

help overcome shortage of teachers and trainers, thus, follow through the explosion 
of knowledge model (not the narrow selective manpower need model) of HRD regardless 
of gender, employment or socio-economic status, age, race or color, etc.; 

help devise formal, non-formal and informal collaborative institutional/organizational 
arrangements (projects and programs) among public, private, and mixed sectors to sup- 
port the HRD efforts as stated in (c) above; 

introduce free (also compulsory, bearing Islamic values in mind) education based on 
merit and economic need at least up to high school; 

help establish ETS institutions designed to free adult learners from constraints of age, 
time, money, and access; 

help plan (and implement) creatively motivating and functional projects and programs 
for adult learners related to their immediate and long-term needs identified through 
participative decision-making. 

make special outreach programs for female adult learners staffed with female ad- 
ministrators and instructors, keeping in mind the learner's felt need for privacy (hijab); 
provide for utilization of appropriate educational and communication technology (soft 
and hardware) to facilitate learning as well as its retention and use; 

support in all feasible ways, research and development efforts of ETS institutions; 
build and promote a climate of genuine research for truth, in the light of diving laws 
and Sunnah, and in the best spirit of cooperation in understanding reality as it is and 
ought tao be pertinent to various spheres of life. 


5. Social: HRM Organization: 
In view of the wide gap between the actual and the imperative modes of treating employees 
in the existing organizations of the Ummah, the leadership shall formulate, enforce and 
execute clear and efficient regulations for employers to: 


09 


announce job vacancies reasonably widely, and without undue restrictions like pay- 
ment of application fees, to allow all candidates seeking employment to offer themselves 
for consideration; 

describe jobs accurately so that appropriate qualifications and those possessing them 
can be clearly and conveniently identified; 

use judicious means of evaluating each candidate on the basis of moral integrity as 
well as relevant knowledge and skills; 

honor evaluation results in selecting employees; 

offer equitable terms and conditions to the selected candidates clearly spelling out their 
rights and responsibilities; 

continually attempt to match personnel with jobs in accordance with their current skills; 
provide the employees with safe social and physical conditions; 

ensure reasonable job security, without causing exploitative threats to them; 
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i. support morally and materially employee's professional development efforts at 
self-actualization; 

j- institute a mutually respectful organizational communication system linking employers 
and employees; 

k. establish a just system of reward and punishment; 

l. pay wages and compensation to employees in view of their being rightful beneficiaries 
of the production process; 

m. use honest, not exploitative means of motivating employees; 

n. evaluate employee performance continually from a constructive and not merely a punitive 
standpoint; 

o. not withhold deserved promotion from an employee; 

p. enable the employee to maintain the peace at home as well as at work by providing 
reasonable facilities to members of the employee's family as well; 

q. institute and implement employee retirement benefits; 

r. support morally and monetarily human resource management research efforts to discover 
ways and means of enhancing employer and employee relations; and devise new methods 
of measuring productivity based on honesty and justice rather than on one-sided ob- 
jective of profit maximization. 








Say: He is God, the One and Only; 
God, the Eternal, Absolute; Hz begetteth not, 
Nor is He begotten; and there is none like unto Him 
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Al Fārūqī and Beyond: Future Directions 
in Islamization of Knowledge* 


Ilyas Ba-Yunus 


Isma‘ll was born in an influential family in 1341 AH/1922 AC in Palestine 
during the British Mandate. He received his early education in traditional 
Islamic schools and his college education from the American University, 
Beirut. At age 24, he was appointed as governor of Gallilee—the last 
Palestinian, before the Zionist occupation. Forced to migrate, his family took 
refuge in neighboring Lebanon. Having thus experienced this “fall” at the 
very onset of what was promising to be a brilliant political career in an 
otherwise independent Palestine, the refugee in Ismail turned toward the higher 
reaches of modern education in the contemporary West. 

Isma‘il concentrated in philosophy first at Harvard and then at Indiana, 
where he earned his doctoral degree. He spent four years at Al Azhar in 
Egypt, followed by two years at the School of Divinity at McGill, and two 
years at the newly established Islamic Research Institute in Islamabad, Pakistan, 
which gave him ample opportunity to apply his philosophy to religion or, 
more appropriately, to apply his religion to modern secular philosophy. This 
is what gave “the wounded Palestinian” a new weapon with which to start 
on a course of an intellectual encounter with the West. His books on On 
Arabism, The Origins of Zionism in Judaism, and The Christian Ethics came 
in a succession in the 1960’s. Naturally, as Rahman (1406 AH/1986 AC) pointed 
out, while involved in this undertaking, he disturbed some and antagonized 
others. What is amazing is that in doing this, the “Arab Warrior” conquered 
himself. 





Ilyas Ba-Yunus is Professor of Sociology at the State University of New York, Cortland, 
NY. this is an edited text of Al Faruqi Memorial Lecture which was delivered at the 15th 
Annual Conference of the Association of Muslim Social Scientists in 1986. 

*This paper, delivered as the first Al Faruqi Memorial Lecture at the 15th Annual Con- 
ference of the Association of Muslim Social Scientists, discusses the concept the methodology 
of Islamization of knowledge, as Isma‘il al Faruqr’s legacy and it’s ramifications. In the begin- 
ning, the author gives a brief biography of Isma‘il al Faruqrs contributions to MSA and AMSS. 
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Ismail had joined the Department of Religion at Syracuse University 
when the Muslim Students Association of U.S. and Canada was formed in 
1381 AH/1962 AC. It took him six more years to find the students who were 
going to play such an important role in the rest of his life. In 1387 AH/1968 
AC Isma‘il moved to Philadelphia to join the Department of Religion at Temple 
University. The Muslim Students Association had strong chapters at Temple 
as well as the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
State University, some 200 miles away. Contact between Isma’il and the students 
was inevitable, especially at the Salawat al Jamaah held by the Muslim students 
on their campuses. This contact between the two was highly meaningful. 
It brought a drastic change in Isma‘ll’s self concept. 

While visiting the author,—then a patient at the Johns Hopkins 
Optholmological Center in the spring of 1387 AH/1968 AC —Isma‘ll intimated: 
“Until a few months ago, I was a Palentinian, an Arab and a Muslim. Now 
I am a Muslim who happens to be an Arab from Palestine.” 


The Muslim Students 


Isma‘il’s presence among the student population gave a much needed 
enhancement to the image of the Muslim Students Association on this continent 
and overseas. Soon he became an advocate for the Muslim Students Association 
(MSA) and one of the most sought after speakers in its ranks. With his training 
in philosophy, his experience as a professor, and with his newly acquired 
commitment to Islam, Isma‘il was almost irresistible. He spoke with poise, 
confidence, knowledge and with a mastery of rhetoric. He could articulate 
the principles of Islam in terms of Western thought and Western vocabulary 
so that his audience could see the relevance and the applicability of Islam 
to modern times as a universal “ideology”. There is little doubt that he became 
instrumental in changing the image of the MSA from that of being rigidly 
conservative to an organization with very knowledgeable and rational 
practitioners and advocates of Islam. 

His association with the MSA also brought about a fundamental change 
in his character. Whereas his adversaries, Muslims as well as non-Muslims, 
were quickly overawed with the force of his eloquence and argument, he 
would be as a “student” all over again while in the company of the MSA 
rank and file. 


The Association of Muslim Social Scientists (AMSS) 


Undaunted by any difficulties which invariably arise in any close 
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interactional situation, Ismail continued to push the MSA toward the intellectual 
goals he had in mind. This resulted in enhancing the work of the Association 
of Muslim Social Scientists, originally conceived by ‘AbdulHamid 
AbuSilayman in 1391 AH/1971 AC. Isma‘il became the AMSS’ first president 
in that year and remained so through 1396 AH/1976 AC. It was an opportune 
time for him to do so. The MSA's ranks were swelling with intellectuals, 
who, after finishing their education from very reputable universities in the 
United States and Canada, were settling down as professionals and needed 
some professional outlet for their ideological orientations, in addition to the 
MSA, which made no such distinction. Thus, as the Islamic Medical 
Association was already in operation, the Association of Muslim Scientists 
and Engineers was also established about this very time, presumably with 
the blessings of Ismail. 

The AMSS, at that time, was financially, the poorest of the three 
professional organizations operating under the auspices of the former MSA 
(now mostly taken over by the Islamic Society of North America, ISNA). 
Performance-wise and intellectually, however, it is perhaps, the most active 
of the three. This was due in part to the energies of Isma‘il and his wife, 
Lamya, who, having fulfilled her role as a mother, was able to shoulder her 
husband’s aspirations and visions. 

Another important reason for the unusual success of the AMSS, especially 
in its formative years, was the fact that its forums attracted even those who 
were not social scientists. The topics, the debates and the papers presented 
in the AMSS gatherings were all movement oriented and this movement 
orientation could hardly materialize in other sister professional organizations. 
No doubt, Isma‘il played a very important role in shaping the programs of 
the AMSS toward this orientation. 


Islamization of Knowledge 


Most importantly, the reason for Isma‘ll to start to groom the AMSS 
which was later called Islamization of Knowledge. While this concept could 
not be completely irrelevant to physical and natural sciences, it could bloom 
only in the context of the social sciences. After all, the Qur’an and the Sunnah 
have their own respective social thrusts, and if Islam is an “ideology”, it could 
be captured only through studying how people interact among themselves, 
by way of economics, politics and inter personal relations. This concept of 
Islamization of Knowledge, along with the concept of Islamic Social Sciences, 
was first presented by AbuSulayman in his early works on reforming Muslim 
thought and methodology in the late 1380s/1960s and early 1390s/1970s. This 
concept became a driving force in Isma‘il’s activist career, particularly in 
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the formation of the AMSS. At that time, the objectives of the newly formed 
organization were still unclear to many members. Some thought that it was 
merely an academic outlet for those MSA members who were just beginning 
to enter professional fields in social sciences. Others thought that the AMSS 
represented a forum whereby interdisciplinary dialogue could generate more 
objective and practical strategies for the MSA and for the Islamic movement 
in North America in general. Still others more skeptically looked at the AMSS 
as being yet another stage for the leaership of the MSA in its quest for continued 
prominence. 

In spite of the author’s association with the MSA, from the very beginning, 
the objectives of the AMSS were not clear to him. He could not conceive 
of the newly formed organization in terms of any thing other than being an 
appendage to the MSA or the larger Islamic movement in this continent. 
In the Second Annual Conference of the AMSS at Camp Hoyt, Indiana, in 
1972, Isma‘il, in his presidential address, however, put all misconceptions 
and apprehensions to rest by declaring: 


. . . . We have an extremely important task ahead of us. How long 
are we going to content ourselves with the crumbs that the West 
is throwing at us? It is about time that we make our own original 
contribution. As social scientists, we have to look back at our 
training and reshape it in the light of the Qur’dn and the Sunnah. 
This is how our forefathers made their own original contributions 
to the study of history, law and culture. The West borrowed their 
heritage and put it in a secular mould. Is it asking for too much 
that we take this knowledge and Islamize it? 

(al Fartqi, ed. 1392 AH/1972 AC) 


As is evident, the AMSS represented for Ismail, not merely an 
organization of the Muslim social scientists in North America, but the 
beginning of a world wide Islamic movement which, transcending the MSA 
itself, was aimed at introducing a new strain of social science in the world 
of modern academia. 

The AMSS however, was not the only forum which Isma‘ll used in order 
to materialize this dream. He became instrumental in holding several 
conferences and symposia all over the Muslim world and urged Muslim 
governments and Muslim universities to introduce Islamic curricula in their 
programs. It was partly through his efforts that the American Islamic College 
was established in Chicago in 1402 AH/1982 AC. He was also instrumental 
in the establishment of the International Institute of Islamic Thought (IIIT) 
in Herndon, Virginia in 1401 AH/1981 AC. As if this was not enough, he 
was able to attract a rather large group of graduate students, Americans as 
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well as those from Muslim countries, at Temple where he personally supervised 
them. Indeed, it is difficult to find a person these days who would, over 
such a long span of of time, follow with such dedication and single mindedness, 
a theme which many others did not pay much attention to despite their 
awareness of the problem. 


Islamization of Knowledge Defined 


Ever since the Western colonization of Muslim countries, a number of 
Muslim reformers have been concerned with the inadequacy of the Islamic 
educational system. First, the primary motive of the colonial administration 
was to prepare the colonized Muslim populations to run their administrative 
machinery. Thus, they started by teaching their Western languages to the 
indigenous colonized populations. Then, they introduced their laws and 
imposed them on the colonized populations. Consequently, the Muslim 
educational system, based primarily on the Quran and the Sunnah necessitating 
the learning of Arabic and an exposure to the Shariah, was rendered 
meaningless. It did not pay to be a graduate of the Islamic curriculum only. 
Acquiring money was in learning the Western language and mastering the 
Western law and their administrative techniques. And, as the colonial 
adminstrators opened new schools and colleges, their primary aim was to 
produce clerks to man their bureaucracies. Despite the fact that these seats 
of learning did introduce courses in physical and natural sciences, the 
probability of a colonial becoming a reputable scientist was one in millions. 

There were two consequences of the imposition of the colonial system. 
First, the traditional Islamic system was allowed to freeze, even decay, thus, 
it was rendered irrelevant. Second, and more seriously, Western education, 
because of economic rewards, became a prestige symbol which discredited 
not only Islamic education but the very tradition of Islam itself. Thus, while 
receiving Western secular education, many Muslims became convinced of 
the superiority of the secular knowledge over Islam as a source of knowledge. 
This notion was so deeply ingrained in the minds of the Muslim youth in 
general that no sooner than one was educated in a college or a university 
than he or she proudly started using the language of his colonial masters 
at the expense of his mother tongue; showed a great sense of superiority 
in displaying his mastery in Western sciences, philosophy, law and literature; 
and dreamed of a higher education in the West. At the same time, however, 
it did not even occur to him that most of the Western sciences, especially 
social sciences, philosophies and law, as well as literature are extremely 
provincial and not universal in character. What for instance, does Wordsworth 
mean to an Arab who never saw a daffodil in his desert? Or, what does Keats 
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mean to a Pakistani whose coast line is hardly ever touched by a Western 
wind? Nevertheless, the Muslim professors and students seemed to enjoy 
these Western authors in their arrogant display of ignorance. Worse yet, our 
intellectuals proudly are themselves often embroiled in the Western intellectual 
socio-political and economic controversies as represented by the works of 
Nietzsche, Hegel, Marx and many others drew their inspirations mainly from 
their Western regional experiences, but presented them in universal overtones. 
Our intellectuals unfortunately, have had little or no exposure to the rich 
and very stimulating debates generated during the centuries long Islamic 
civilization, and often prematurely reject them as being irrelevant, archaic 
and backward in character. There are three major consequences of this “cultural 
neo-imperialism” (Braibanti, 1986:76) in Muslim countries, although foreign 
colonizers have withdrawn from most of them. According to Isma‘il 
(al Fartqi, ed. 1402 AH/1982 AC), these are: 


1. Stagnation of Islamic Learning: As the Islamic Madrassah 

system decayed, it ceased to become innovative and dynamic. 

Lack of Excellence in Modern Education: As implanted in 

Muslim countries, Western knowledge which produced results 

in Western countries, remained sterile and ritualistic with 

a false aura of progress. 

3. Muslim Dependence on Foreign Ideas: Because Muslim 
intellectuals and the policy makers looked up to it, Western 
knowledge, despite its irrelevance, made them dependent on 
its research and leadership in the West. 


N 


These three together describe what Isma‘il called a “threateningly 
dangerous malaise” (al Fārūqī, 1402 AH/1982 AC). This malaise is such that 
it alienates our youth from our basic values and makes them attribute our 
material backwardness to something which does not exist, Islamic “ideology” 
in practice. Thus, our present system of education is not only non-productive, 
it is also culturally alienating. 

Many Muslim reformers in the past have tried to remedy this sickness. 
Syed Ahmed Khan and Muhammad ‘Abduh, just to name a few, have been 
most famous in this respect. They believed that what the system needed was 
the addition of Western sciences to our existing curriculum of Islamic 
disciplines. Their view was based on the assumption that Western sciences 
were value neutral and that they would not do any harm to Islamic values. 
‘Abd al Nasir of Egypt put this idea into practice by changing the very character 
of Al Azhar, but without any fruitful results in the area of modern sciences 
and technology. Worse yet, the traditional Islamic teachings, desperately in 
need of reform, remained as sterile as ever. 
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According to Isma‘ll, we do not need this kind of educational reform. 
What we need, according to him, is /slamization of Knowledge. In his own 
words: 


As disciplines, the humanities, the social sciences and the natural 
sciences must be reconceived and rebuilt, given a new Islamic 
base and assigned new purposes consistent with Islam. Every 
discipline must be recast so as to embody the principles of Islam 
in its methodology, in its strategy, in what it regards as its data, 
its problems, its objectives, its aspirations. 

(al Fartqi, ed. 1382 AH/1982 AC) 


Further, he reported a tripartite scheme for [slamization of Knowledge: 

1. Every discipline must seek rational, objective and critical 
knowledge of truth so that there must not be any distinction 
between Agli and Naqlī sciences. This he called Unity of 
Knowledge, 

2. All disciplines must take into account the telic nature of life. 
This should put to rest the distinction that some sciences 
are value-involved and some are value free. This he called 
the Unity of Life, and 

3. All disciplines must recognize the societal nature of all human 
activity and must serve the purpose of the Ummah through 
history. This is what he called the Unity of History. 


Ismalization of knowledge 
al fařūqī ed., IIIT publication 
1382, AH/1982 


These three strategies, according to him, describe the three sides of the 
triangle he called Tawhīd as applied to the pursuit of knowledge. Call it “neo 
Salafism” if you will (Nasr, 1406 AH/1986 AC:29), for Ismãīl, it is only 
through Islamized knowledge that one may understand Tawhid. 

Briefly then, /slamization of Knowledge for Ismail as “the Union of the 
two systems” such as would be expected to bring Islamic knowledge to the 
secular and modern knowledge to the Islamic system.” Conceived in this 
fashion, the process of Islamization of Knowledge must encompass children’s 
education as much as adult education. 


As regards elementary and secondary education, the crime of 
entrusting Muslim youths to missionaries or non-Muslim educators 
must be stopped. Every Muslim youth is entitled to receive full 
education in religion, ethics, law, history and culture of Islam. 
The Ummah or any section of it, as well as its leaders, are legally 
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responsible, and in the eye of God criminally indictable if they 
fail to give that basic instruction in Islam to every Muslim child. 
(al Fārūqī, 1402 AH/1982 AC:10) 


The Workplan 


Ismail presented twelve necessary steps leading to Islamization 
of Knowledge. These are as follows: 


Mastery of modern disciplines. 

Discipline survey. 

Mastery of the Islamic legacy (The Anthology). 
Mastery of the Islamic legacy (The Analysis). 
Specific relevance of Islam to the discipline. 
Critical assessment of the modern discipline. 
Critical assessment of the Islamic legacy. 
Survey of the Ummah’s major problems. 

Survey of the problems of humankind. 

10. Creative analysis and synthesis. 

11. Recasting the disciplines under the framework of Islam. 
12. Dissemination of Islamized knowledge. 


OMmAAIARAMN KWH — 


Other than these steps, Isma‘il also considered conferences, seminars 
and class room workshops as important tools in realizing the objective he 
had in mind. Toward this end, Ismail also emphasized the need to invite 
all Muslim governments to cooperate in this effort and fund it at every step 
in the process. In this respect, he had only limited success. Of course, given 
the present political situation in the Muslim world, no one expects that these 
heads of the states would respond to a refugee scholar positively or even 
see his point of view. Even so, Ismalization of knowledge touched a responsive 
chord in Pakistan and Malaysia. The Islamic University at Islamabad and 
the Ministry of Culture and Youth Affairs in Malaysia held a number of 
conferences in cooperation with IIIT under his guidance. Finally, in order 
to realize his dream, he prepared to establish an Islamic University (Islamic 
Institute of Higher Studies) in Virginia; Death however, finally overtook him 
and his wife, Lamyã. 


In Retrospect 


Throughout this presentation, it may be noted that Lamya’s contributions 
have been referred to only scantilly. This is not to belittle her contributions. 
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Lamya was an active Muslimah in her own right and she showed her own 
originality especially in the area of Islamic esthetics, including music and 
calligraphy. Also, as Martin (14406AH/1986 AC:67) pointed out, she was a 
great critic of the Women’s Liberation Movement in America. She was quite 
vocal in rejecting the myth that it was Eve who lured Adam into Original 
Sin and that Eve was created out of a rib of Adam. Referring to the Qur'an, 
she insisted on the companionship between husband and wife and the original 
brother-sister relationships between the two sexes. From this point of view, 
she saw the women’s liberation movement could be seen as an ultimate 
consequence of rejecting the Qur’4n commandments by non-Muslims. 
Thus, Lamyã was active in her own areas of interest and specialization 

in the Islamic movement. One of her most noteable contributions was that 
she was a mother of five children whom she raised as Muslims while still 
finding time to help her husband in reviewing his speeches, correcting his 
scripts, spreading his ideas and shielding him with her constant companionship. 
No wonder the dagger of their assassin went through her feeble body before 
it could ever reach that of Ismail. Thus, in her life, as well as in her death, 
Lamya presented a role a Muslim woman could play in this world—as a 
champion of her husband’s just Islamic efforts. There is little doubt that Isma‘ll 
could not have been so energetic and so successful without Lamya’s nurturing 
support. Thus, when we speak of Isma‘il’s contributions, we, in fact, refer 
to the contributions of the team of Ismail and Lamya. 

Having said this, it is about time that we have a second look at the practical 
implications of [slamization of Knowledge. 


Collective Legacy 


To begin with, it must be mentioned that Islamization of Knowledge is 
not an idea presented for the first time by Ismail himself. As mentioned 
above, Syed Ahmed Khan and Muhammad ‘Abduh, like many others in the 
Muslim world, have shown this concern before Isma‘il. Most recently, Syed 
Ali Ashraf with the active help from Abdullah Nasif and Salah Jamjoom, 
became instrumental in holding the first ever Muslim Education conference 
in Makkah under the auspices of King Abdul Aziz University. In this very 
conference Ismail and AbuSulayman clearly vocalized the concept of 
Islamization of Knowledge although we know of their efforts in this direction 
long before this conference was held in 1392 AH/1972 AC. And, let us not 
forget that the the Muslim Education Quarterly, published by the Islamic 
Academy at Cambridge, England, has focused primarily on the same issues. 

Thus, Islamization of Knowledge is a collective legacy of concerned and 
conscious Muslims of the past and present. What distinguished Isma‘il, 
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along with AbiSulayman and AMSS from others in this respect, was his 
knowledge of the Islamic sciences as well as his mastery of the Western social 
philosophy. Because of these qualities, coupled with the fact that he had a 
long and distinguished career of teaching in reputable American universities, 
he was able not only to disarm many non-Muslim orientalists, but also to 
easily impress Muslim apologists and other Westernized scholars. 

The important aspect of the concept of Islamization of Ismai‘il, 
AbuSulayman and AMSS is the offering of their approach to solving the 
problem of Muslim education which differed from that of Muhammad Abduh, 
in the sense that, as mentioned above, the latter could not move the teachers 
of the traditional system of Islamic learning to bring about change in that 
stagnant system. Their approach also differed from that of Syed Ahmed Khan, 
in that Syed Ahmed’s system was more for Muslims than Islamic in itself, 
i.e., that it was aimed at moderninzing Muslims by exposing them to modern 
Western education while assuming that Muslims are being raised as Muslims 
anyway. This approach resulted for instance in the Aligarh Muslim University 
following the Western pattern of shoving Islam under the rubric of religious 
studies while letting other disciplines mimic the Western pattern uncritically. 
Likewise, Isma‘ll was a great critic of the “Westernization” of Al Azhar under 
Jamal ‘Abd al Nasir. In the same vein, he also differed from many of his 
contemporaries, active in this respect, in the sense that his was a wholistic, 
societal approach. Knowledge, for him, was Ummatic. 


Islamization of Children 


Thus, Isma‘il’s and AMSS’s approach was basically societal which was 
to parallel, even compliment many other movement orientations, such as has 
been characteristic in recent times by the Jamati Islami in Pakistan, and al 
Ikhwān al Muslimūn in the Arab World and many others. This, in my opinion, 
was at once their strongest point as well as their weakness. The strength 
of their vision lay in its logic and its weakness in its practice. 

Thus, Ismail, AbuSulayman and AMSS were right in emphasizing that 
Islamic Knowledge has to be rational, telic and societal in scope. That this 
education has to start from bottom up, however, the eminent professor continued 
to ignore. Although they did emphasize children’s education as quoted above, 
all of their theoretical as well as practical strategies, in Muslim countries 
and in North America, converged on university education; an example being 
the concept of the American Islamic College at Chicago, which met with 
great difficulties before it could even take off effectively. 

Nonetheless, the lesson learned from Chicago was that first principle 
of higher education is, that colleges and universities depend primarily upon 
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the population which graduates from schools. The equation is rather simple. 
If we have to have institutes of higher learning for the sake of Islamization 
of knowledge, then, we have to have Islamic high schools and Islamic grade 
schools for the sake of these institutes of higher learning. 


Islamization of the Ummah 


Whereas Islamization of Knowledge could be initiated at higher, as well 
as lower levels of education, what we need, above all, is the motivated 
student—the student who would feel the need for Islamization of Knowledge 
at the lower level before he continues in the same direction at higher levels. 
The student motivation comes largely from their parents, who form the adult 
population of the Muslim Ummah or the community of the believers, whether 
in Muslim majority countries or where Muslims are in the minority. 

During the past few hundred years, the Muslim Ummah has not only 
decayed politically and educationally, but also experienced moral decay. More 
specifically, instead of keeping a balance between materialism and spiritualism, 
our values have moved quite rapidly toward the materialist end of the scale. 
Consequently, as a whole world, we are much more materialistic today than 
we were before. We are, perhaps, more materialistic in some ways than the 
West itself. In this situation, Islamization of Knowledge and Islamic educa- 
tion as espoused by the very few, generally fall on deaf ears. The process 
of Islamization of Knowledge then, must rest on the process of re-Islamization 
of the Ummah itself. Or, at least, the movement of correcting the Ummah 
and directing it on the right course, must go hand in hand with the movement 
of correcting our knowledge. Here Isma‘il, AbUSulayman, and the Interna- 
tional Institute of Islamic Thought movement seemed to have ignored another 
important principle of institutionalized education; namely that these are the 
communities which make educational institutions and not that educational 
institutions make and shape communities. This observation is especially ger- 
mane to the North American scene which constituted their main arena and 
experimental grounds. Logically, Islamic universities could not flourish without 
a supporting population at the school level and schools could not flourish 
without a wholehearted support from Islamic communities, which in North 
America as elsewhere, exist more in name than in reality. 

Not that Isma‘il did not care for Muslim community education at the 
lower school level — Muslim schools, especially in Philadelphia, owe a great 
deal to his activities in that area. Increasingly, however, Isma‘il and AMSS 
were assuming the role of an educationist rather than a Muslim community 
activist. As they became more preoccupied with Islamization of Knowledge, 
they gradually and perhaps unintentionally distanced themselves from the 
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MSA as it was passing through the pangs of giving birth to the Muslim 
Communities Association and the Islamic Society of North America (ISNA) 
itself. This happened at the time that these organizations of Muslims in North 
America needed Ismaiil’s eloquence, his motivating power and his ability 
to raise funds more than ever. Granted that there is only so much time at 
our disposal, a man of his talents could be expected to ration his time in 
order to build a strong Muslim community base upon which to erect institutions 
of higher learning. 


Islamization of the Methodology 


Community involvement or effort to establish true Islamic life in its totality, 
is a duty on every conscious Muslim. No one can claim an exemption to 
this rule whether he or she is a scholar or a student. Additionally, the very 
basic data of Islamized knowledge has to come from, among other sources, 
the involvement of the teacher and his students in socio-political and economic 
affairs of the Ummah. This claim goes against the very grain of what we 
are taught in Western schools of higher learning. 

If knowledge has to be felic in its objectives, however, it has to be, at 
least, partly telic in its methodology. Consequently, the more you get involved, 
the more you learn. A new outlook on life, new insights and theories, new 
strategies of research—all of these experiences could, then, become parts 
of the new knowledge to be taught in formal settings in schools, colleges 
and universities. Modern disciplines, even applied subjects, not only in social 
sciences but also in disciplines such as engineering often draw a great deal 
of criticism as “being distant” from the every day reality of actual work 
situations. This is because modern teachers, sealed off in their ivory towers, 
remain detached from the dynamics of life in the factories, streets and homes 
of the society. Even when they interact with their subjects for the sake of 
research, they keep their distance from them. This detachment is claimed 
to be a virtue in objectivity. It is, in fact, the greatest source of faulty 
theorization which, especially in social science, constitutes nothing but mere 
speculation. On the contrary, the Muslim Fugaha‘ (Jurists) and the Ulama‘ 
(Scholars) followed the path of involvement as Ismail wrote: 


The Fagih was at the same time Jmam (leader), Mujtahid 
(independent thinker), Qari‘ (reciter of the Qur‘an), Muhaddith 
(well versed in the science of Hadith), teacher, Mutakallim 
(theologian) as well as political leader, army general, farmer or 
business person, and professional. . . . If that period witnessed 
little speculative or metaphysical thought, the reason is not that 
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they were incapable of it, but that priority for most Muslim thinkers 
lay in enabling the masses of people to lead healthy, rational, 
virtuous and prosperous lives. 

(al Fārūqī, ed. 1402 AH/1982 AC:20) 


Despite this appreciation of the involvement of the Muslim 
Ulama‘in Muslim community life, the “First Principles of Islamic 
Methodology, taught and preached by the IIIT movement (al Faruqi, 
ed., 1402 AH/1982 AC:22) basically remained epistemological and 
not strategic in nature. Consequently, this methodology remained 
theoretically inspiring but begged the question to begin with. 


Islamization of the Non-Muslim 


As mentioned above, working for the establishment of Islam as a total 
way of life, is a duty on every Muslim. Another duty, and just as important, 
is to take the message of Islam to the non-Muslim. What would Islamization 
of Knowledge mean if it is not practiced in the Muslim community? What 
would Islamization of Knowledge amount to if it only helps create a Muslim 
cocoon and does not allow the non-Muslim to expand his horizons of knowledge 
and behold the beauty of Islam? Maybe he did not know this when he was 
living, but was it not Isma‘tl himself who made Esposito (1406 AH/1986 AC:49) 
wonder “Why? How could this American, Roman Catholic, who knew nothing 
about Islam and had little interest in it, completely change his mind and 
his course of studies?” 

There is a close relationship between Islamization of Knowledge and 
Dawah “propogation of Islam” among non-Muslims. First of all, knowledge 
is universal. It must be available to all humanity. Muslims cannot act like 
high “priests” of Islamization of Knowledge. Second, Dawah means knowledge, 
much as Islam entails knowledge and its practice. Da wah entails knowledge 
not only of Islam but also of non-Islam. One may not be able to do the Da‘wah 
among non-Muslims unless one is committed to his Din (religion) and at 
the same time possesses a thorough knowledge of the religion, culture, rituals, 
beliefs, history, institutions and the psychology of those non-Muslims he is 
inviting towards Islam. Thus, as far as Da‘wah is an objective, Islamization 
of Knowledge must include information on non-Muslims that one is interested 
in. Finally, based on this information, Islamization of Knowledge must develop 
strategies of Dawah in that particular group of non-Muslims. 
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Conclusions 


It seems that Ismail, AbUSulayman, AMSS and the IIIT movement 
consciously or unconsciously touched a variety of points on Islamization of 
Knowledge as discussed in this paper. By preoccupying themselves with the 
thought of establishing institutions of academic research and higher studies 
as breeding grounds for the Islamization of Knowledge, they paid relatively 
less attention to these other facets inherent in the same process. What, then, 
should we do to make this vision successful? 

First, simultaneously or as quickly as the program outlined by HIT is 
unfolding, attention must be paid to the opening of grade and high schools 
and all that goes with it, i.e., reshaping of the curriculum, retraining of the 
teachers and an active program of recruiting students. 

Second, in order to mobilize a student population, it is imperative that 
efforts be made to mobilize the parent population. In this respect, it is important 
to note that the average Muslim citizen is as important as the community 
leader or the elites in governments. In Muslim-majority countries, this 
movement should go hand in hand with or must be an integral part of the 
general ideological movements wherever they exist. If they do not exist, such 
ideological societal movements must be initiated or encouraged. In Muslim- 
minority populations, this means efforts to promote communities on the basis 
of Islamic principles of organization, i.e., gravitation toward a unified 
organization with its own Shura (consultation) and collection of Zakah “The 
Public Welfare Tax” and other community funds. The main thrust of these 
movements, whether in majority or minority areas, should ideally be the 
total involvement of all concerned so that they come to learn the indispensability 
of the establishment of modern Islamic schools. 

Third, as a part of the curriculum, teachers as well as students, both 
at school and college level, must be required to work on projects aimed at 
analyzing community problems and seeking their solutions. Thus acquired, 
this information could then be used to determine how our prevalent views 
in sociology, psychology, political science, economics, history and the law 
could be reviewed. More importantly, this information could be used for 
the purposes of casting another look at many an Islamic law and the ruling 
which may be in dire need of modification. [jtihad (creative self exertion 
to derive laws from the legitimate sources) then, must be re-introduced as 
a part of this educational process. 

Last but not least, both at the college and school levels, in both Muslim- 
majority and minority areas, a substantial number of seats must be reserved 
for the non-Muslim students so that they can have the opportunity of growing 
in an Islamic learning environment, while at the same time have exposure 
to the main sources of Islamized knowledge. 
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Finally, there is no doubt that achieving the goal of Islamization of Knowledge 
is one great hope for the Ummah to successfully start reforming its thought, 
and rehabilitate its capabilities. This can be done only if the Muslim leaders, 
scholars and intellectuals join hands with IIT and AMSS in sharing the burden, 
sharpening the skills and developing the necessary means and methods for 
success. Although the IIIT and AMSS lost a Shahid (a martyr) from among 
its finest generals, yet al Hamd li Allah, the vision and the leadership is 
still here and the caravan is still marching to achieve the noble goals. The 
Shahadah (martyrdom) of Professors Isma‘tl and Lamya is one more reason 
for more efforts, hardwork and sacrifice in the way of Islam and its hidayah 
(guidance), in shaa Allah. 
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War and Peace in Islam 


Louay M. Safi 
Introduction 


Although the rules and principles pertaining to relations between Islamic 
and non-Islamic states date back to the early Madinan period, the Islamic 
classical doctrine of war and peace was developed by Muslim jurists (fugaha) 
during the Abbasi era. The tenets of the doctrine can be found either in general 
law corpora under headings such as jihad, peace treaties, aman, or in certain 
special studies such as al Kharaj (land tax), al Siyar (biography/history), 
etc. The work of the Muslim jurists consists mainly of rules and principles 
concerning the initiation and prosecution of war, rules and principles that 
have been predicated on a specific perception of the role and objectives of 
the Islamic state in respect to other states. 

The purpose of this paper is twofold. On the one hand, the paper attempts 
to rebut the propositions of the classical doctrine of jihad, showing that these 
propositions were predicated on a set of legal rulings (ahkam shariyyah) 
pertaining to specific questions which arose under particular historical 
conditions, namely, the armed struggle between the Islamic state during the 
Abbasi era, and the various European dynasties. The paper further attempts 
to demonstrate that classical jurists did not intend to develop a holistic theory 
with universal claims. The paper aspires, on the other hand, to introduce 
a more comprehensive perception of war and peace which takes into account 
the Qur’anic and Prophetic statements in their totality. This new perception 
is then used to establish the fundamental objectives of war as well as the 
basic conditions of peace. 

To address the forgoing concerns, two approaches have been used. One 
is legalistic, deductively based on the principles of Islamic jurisprudence 
(usul al fiqh), comparable to that used by classical jurists. The other approach 
is historical, inductively concerned with examining the chronology of the 
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armed jihad between the early Islamic state and the various political 
communities which it fought. 

I will use, throughout this paper, the terms “war” or “fighting,” rather 
than jihad, which was exclusively used by classical jurists to indicate the 
use of armed forces; for though the Qur'an often uses the word jihad in reference 
to the act of war, it gives the term broader meaning. The term jihad was 
first introduced in the Makkan Qur’anic—verses (29:6,69) and (25:52) — 
long before the Muslims were permitted to fight. In the Makkan period, the 
term jihad was used in reference to the peaceful struggle in the cause of 
Allah (SWT): 

And those who make jihad in Our (cause), We will certainly guide them 
to Our paths .. . (29:69) 

And whoever makes jihad he does so for his own soul . . . (29:6) 

Therefore, listen not to the unbelievers, but make jihad against them 
with the utmost strenuousness, with (the Quran). (25:52) 

These three verses direct the Muslims to patiently persevere in the face 
of Quraysh persecution and oppression, and to use propaganda and means 
of persuasion to reach out and expand the truth of Islam. It follows that fighting 
and using military tactics is only one of several avenues through which the 
duty of jihad can be discharged. The methodology of jihad includes, among 
other things, peaceful resistance and perseverance against oppression and 
tyranny, if the general conditions of the moment indicate that this approach 
is the most effective way to achieve the objectives of the Muslim community. 

The classical doctrine of war and peace is founded on three essential 
propositions:! 


1. The world is divided into two territories: dar al Islam (the 
territory of Islam), the area subject to Islamic law, and dar 
al Harb (the territory of war), the area not yet brought under 
Islamic rule. (al Shafi adds a third territory, dar al ahd 
or the territory of covenant. His third category however is 
superflous, for he stipulates that a non-Islamic state may enter 
into a peace treaty with the Islamic state only if it renders 
an annual tribute jizyah; this stipulation puts him therefore 
on the same footing with other classical writers). 

2. The dar al Islam is under permanent jihad obligation until 
the dar al Harb is reduced to nonexistance. Jihad is, thus, 
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Western Approach (Netherlands: Martinus Nijhoff / The Hague, 1399/1978), p. 156; and Ibn 
Rushd, "Chapter on Jihad,” in Bidayah al Mujtahid wa Nihayah al Muqtasid; trans. Rudolph 
Peters in Jihad in Mediaeval and Modern Islam (Belgium: E. J. Brill, 1398/1977), p. 24. 
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the instrument of the Islamic state to propagandize Islam and 
expand the territory wherein Islamic law is enforced. 

3. Peaceful coexistence between dar al Islam and dar al Harb 
is possible only when the latter renders an annual tribute 
of jizyah (poll tax) to the former. 


The classical doctrine of war and peace has persisted over the centuries 
with few minor and sporadic alterations. The tenets of this doctrine have 
been handed down unchallenged, despite several grave flaws in its development 
and despite its violation of some essential Islamic principles.? As will be 
argued later, this may, in part, be attributed to the political conditions existing 
at the time the doctrine was articulated and developed; conditions which 
prevailed throughout much of Muslim history. 

According to the classical Muslim jurists, a permanent state of war exists 
between dar al Islam and dar al Harb. War, however, is divided into two 
types. First, war of extermination against polytheists who have two options 
from which to choose: To either accept Islam or be extinguished. Second, 
war of reconciliation against the People of the Book who have three possibilities 
to face: To accept Islam and, thus, be left alone, to pay the jizyah, in which 
case they are entitled to retain their religion and enjoy Muslim protection, 
or to fight the Muslim army.’ It is clear that war, according to the foregoing 
view, is the normal state of things, and that peaceful relations between the 
Islamic and non-Islamic states is contingent on the acceptance of Islam by 
the non-Islamic states or their payment of annual tributes to the Islamic state. 


War of Extermination 


The classical position, in response to the principles of war and peace, 
has been primarily predicated on three Qur’anic verses and on one hadith: 


And fight them on until there is no more Fitnah tumult, 
oppression or persecution) and religion* should be only for Allah. 
(2:193) 

But when the forbidden months are past, then fight and slay 
the polytheists wherever you find them, and seize them, beleaguer 





The doctrine has been criticized by some contemporary Muslim writers, such as 
Muhammad Abu Zahrah, Mahmud Shaltut, and Muhammad al Ghunaimi. 

3Al Ghunaimi, pp. 138-39; and Ibn Rushd, pp. 24-25, and 61. 

‘Religion is the translation of the Arabic term al din which also connotes judgement, 
liability, compliance, and indebtedness. 
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them, and lie in wait for them in every stratagem (of war), but 
if they repent, and establish salah (regular prayer) and pay their 
due Zakah, then open the way to them, for Allah is Oft-forgiving, 
Most Merciful. (9:5) 

Fight those who believe not in Allah nor the last day, nor 
forbid not what was forbidden by Allah and His Messenger, nor 
acknowledge the religion of Truth, (even if they are) of the People 
of the Book (earlier revelations, i.e., the Jews and the Christians) 
until they pay the jizyah with willing submission and feel subdued. 
(9:29) 

I have been commanded to fight the people until they say: 
“There is no god but Allah.” When they say that, then their lives 
and property are inviolable to me, except (in the case when) the 
(law of) Islam allows it (to take them). They will be answerable 
to Allah.® 


The first verse, revealed in Madinah, has been construed by some Muslim 
jurists and commentators as obligating Muslims to fight non-Muslims until 
the latter embrace Islam in the case of the polytheists, or pay jizyah, in the 
case of the “People of the Book.” In other words, the verse has been considered 
as a general rule (hukm ām): which must be interpreted in association with 
the particular rules revealed in the verses (9:5) and (9:29). The verse has 
been interpreted, in practical terms, to mean that non-Muslims should be 
either forced to accept Islam or be dominated by the Islamic state. Yet the 
immediate and direct interpretation is that the Muslims should fight non- 
Muslims until the latter cease attacking or persecuting them.’ The second 
interpretation is not only more plausible and coherent, but also the only possible 
explication (tawil) of the verse when read in its context. 


Fight in the cause of Allah those who fight you, but do not 
commit aggression, for Allah loves not aggressors. (2:190) 

And slay them wherever ye catch them, and turn them out 
from where they have turned you out; for persecution is worse 
than slaughter . . . (2:191) 

But if they cease, Allah is Oft-forgiving, Most Merciful. (2:192) 


5Zakiyy al Din al Mundhiri, ed., Mukhtasar Sahih Muslim, edited by Nasir al Din al 
Albani, 2nd ed. (Al Maktab al Islami wa Dar al ‘Arabiyyah, 1392/1972), p. 8. 

sIbn Rushd, p. 24. 

1Muhammad ibn Jarir al Tabari, Tafsir al Tabari (Cairo: Dar al Ma'arif, n.d.), vol. 3, 
pp. 572-74; and Fakhr al Din al Razi, Al Tafsir al Kabir (Cairo: ‘Abd al Rahim Muhammad, 
1938), vol. 5, p. 145. 
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And fight them on until there is no fitnah and the religion 
is only for Allah, but if they cease, let there be no hostility except 
to those who practice oppression. (2:193) 


The verses begin by commanding Muslims to fight those who initiate 
war against them, emphasizing that Muslims should never be the aggressive 
party. The term ‘udwan, translated here as “aggression,” is used in the Quran 
to indicate the instigation of hostility. Some jurists claim that the verse, “fight 
in the cause of Allah who fight you . . .” is abrogated (mansikh) by the verses 
of Sirah Baraah, a claim rejected by other jurists and scholars, including 
Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al ‘Aziz, Mujahid, and others, who assert that 
it is firm (muhkam).° Al Tabari, who also holds that the verse is not abrogated, 
chooses the interpretation of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al ‘Aziz, who construed the verse 
to mean: “Do not fight those who do not fight you, meaning women, children, 
and monks.”!° Although ‘Umar limits the application of this verse only to 
women, children, and monks, the verse itself provides a general rule which 
includes those who do not fight or show hostility against Muslims. As it 
will be argued later, the particularization (takhsis) made by ‘Umar, had not 
been induced by the statement" of the text (ibarah al nass), but rather by 
historical and practical considerations. 


The next verse (2:191) posits the reason for which the Muslims had been 
instructed to declare war against the Pagan Arabs, i.e., to avenge the wrong 
inflicted by the latter who had fought the Muslims, driven them out of their 
homes, and persecuted them for professing Islam. 

The final verse (2:193), prescribes the objective of war as the destruction 
of the oppressive forces which prevent people from choosing their belief and 
religion. It is clear from this verse that war should be carried out against 
the individuals and institutions that practice oppression and persecute people; 
not to force and coerce people into Islam. The same verse, therefore, instructs 





®This meaning is demonstratable in verse (2:194): “ . . whoever then commits aggression 
aginst you, commit yet aggression against him accordingly . . .” 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad al Qurtubi, Jami‘ Ahkam al Quran (Cairo: Matba‘ah Dar al 
Kutub al Masriyyah, 1354/1935), vol. 2, p. 348. 

bid. 

“According to Islamic jurisprudence, in the absence of other supportive evidence (qarain), 
the meaning rendered by the statement of the text (ibarah al nass) prevails over any other 
meaning extracted by indication (isharah), implication (dalalah), or inference (mugtada) of 
the text. The previous explication is therefore obscure and open to question, for it unjustifiably 
suppresses (tuattil) the direct meaning of the verse. See ‘Abd al Wahhab Khallaf, Zim Usul 
al Figh (Al Dar al Kuwaytiyyah, 1388/1968), pp. 143-53; and ‘Abd al Malik ibn ‘Abdullah 
al Juwayni, Al Burhan fi Usul al Figh, ed. ‘Abd al ‘Aziz al Dib (Cairo: Dar al Ansar, A.H. 
1400/1979), Vol. 1, p. 551. 
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the Muslims to terminate the fighting as soon as this goal has been achieved. 
In other words, the previous four verses prescribe fighting only against 
oppressors and tyrants who use force to prevent people from freely professing 
or practicing their religion. 

Let us now examine the verses of Surah Baraah, which some Muslim 
jurists consider to be the final words of the Qur’an concerning the principles 
governing the initiation of war vis-a-vis non-Muslims. Jurists are divided 
as to whether these verses abrogate other Qur’anic verses that address the 
initiation of war. Those who claim that the verses abrogate other verses on 
the subject base their judgement on the grounds that these verses embody 
general rules which cancel any other preceeding rules. The abrogation, thus, 
is not predicated on textual evidence (nass), but rather on reasoning and 
speculation. It follows that the question of abrogation is a matter of opinion 
and, as such, is subject to discussion and refutation. “If there exists a dispute 
among the Muslim scholars as to whether a specific rule is subject to 
abrogation,” al Tabari explains, “we cannot determine that the rule is abrogated 
unless evidence is presented.”!? Needless to say, al Tabari means by evidence, 
a statement provided by the Qur’an or the Sunnah in support of the claim 
of abrogation. Otherwise the evidence is but another scholar’s opinion. 

The verses of Sirah Baraah explicitly declare that the Muslims are to 
fight the polytheists until they embrace Islam: 


. . Slay the mushrikin (polytheists) wherever you find them, and 
seize them, beleaguer them, and lie in wait for them in every 
stratagem (of war); but if they repent, and establish Salah and 
pay Zakah, then open the way for them... (9:5) 


The word mushrikin (sing. mushrik) in this context indicates specifically 
the Pagan Arabs!’ as it can be inferred from the first verse which reads: 


A declaration of disavowal from Allah and His Messenger to those 
of the mushrikin with whom you contracted a Mutual alliance. (9:1) 


The reason for this all-out war against the Pagan Arabs was their 
continuous fight and conspiracy against the Muslims to turn them out of 





12A] Tabari, Tafsir, vol. 3, p. 285. 

3 Abu Hanifah, al Shafi‘, and Malik distinguish Arab Pagans from non-Arab polytheists, 
and consider that the verses of Surah Baraah are applicable only to the former. See ‘Ali ibn 
Muhammad al Mawardi, Al Ahkam al Sultaniyyah (Cairo: Dar al Fikr, 1404/1983), p. 124; 
Ibn Rushd, p. 24; and Muhammad ibn Idris al Shafi‘, Al Risalah, ed. Ahmad Shakir (n.p., 
A.H. 1309/1891), pp. 430-32. 
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Madinah as they had been turned out of Makkah, and their infidelity to and 
disregard for the covenant they had made with the Muslims: 


Will you not fight people who violated their oaths, plotted to expel 
the Messenger, and attacked you first . . . (9:13) 


It could be said that what matters here is not the specific circumstances 
of the revelation, but the general implication of the text, as it is generally 
accepted in the principles of Islamic jurisprudence (usu al fiqh). The response 
for this argument is that the particularity (takhis) of the previous verse is 
determined not by the circumstance of its revelation, but by its intent (kikmah 
al nass) which is also generally acceptable for limiting the application of 
the text. “It should be noticed,” ‘Abd al Wahhab Khallaf wrote, 


that the intent of the text is to be distinguished from the circumstance 
of its revelation, for Muslim jurisprudents are on consensus 
(ijma’‘) that the intent of the text may be used for limiting its ap- 
plication, with no dissention by any of them, while the circumstance 
of its revelation is what they refer to when they say: “What mat- 
ters is the general implication of the text, not the circumstance of 
its revelation.” 


Therefore, the verses 1-14 of Surah Baraah can be applied only to Pagan 
Arabs who lived at the time of the Prophet (SAAS). The reason they had 
to be coerced into Islam was that they were hostile to Muslims and had 
disregarded their oaths and plotted against the Islamic state in Madinah. This 
understanding is reinforced by the verse (9:4) exempting those who were 
faithful to their treaties with the Muslims: 


(But the treaties are) not dissolved with those Pagans with whom 
you have entered into covenant and who have not subsequently 
failed you in aught; nor aided any one against you. So fulfill your 
engagements with them to the end of their term: For Allah loves 
the righteous. (9:4) 


The previous argument can be also applied to the hadith: “I have been 
commanded to fight people until they declare that there is no god but Allah.” 
The word “people” here implies the Pagan Arabs only. For if the word is 
interpreted to be all-inclusive, the rule embodied in this hadith should be 
also applied to the Byzantine Christians and the Persian Zoroastrians (majiis). 


“Khallāf, p. 191. 
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But since this is not the case, the word “people” has an exclusive meaning 
and implicates only the Pagan Arabs. This explication is supported by another 
hadith reported by ‘Abddullah ibn ‘Umar ibn al Khattab, who narrated that 
the Prophet (SAAS) said: 
I have been commanded to fight people until they declare that 

there is no god but Allah and that Muhammad is the Messenger 

of Allah, establish the Salah (prayers), and pay the zakah. If they 

did that, their lives and property are inviolable to me, except (in 

case when) the (law of) Islam allows it (to take them). They will 

be answerable to Allah!® 


Clearly the word “people” here implies only the Pagan Arabs who, according 
to Surah Baraah are to be forced to accept Islam. For obviously the word 
cannot be considered to include all people, since that contradicts the Quranic 
directions, as well as the practice of the Prophet (SAAS), which permit the 
“People of the Book” to maintain their religion. Regarding the word “people” 
to be all-inclusive will, therefore, violate the provisions that have been given 
to the “People of the Book” by the Qur’an and Sunnah. 

AbuHanifah and his pupil AbuYusuf contend that only Pagan Arabs are 
to be coerced into Islam. In his book Al-Kharaj, AbūYūsuf relates that al 
Hasan ibn Muhammad said: “The Prophet (SAAS) consumated a peace treaty 
with the Zoroastrians of al Hajar on the terms that they pay jizyah, but did 
not permit (Muslims) to take their women in marriage or to eat their slaughtered 
animals.”!® He also stated that jizyah may be collected from all polytheists, 
such as Zoroastrians (Majius), Pagans, Fire and Stone Worshipers, Sabians 
(Sabi’tyin), but not from apostates or Pagan Arabs, for the latter group are 
to be coerced into Islam!” Al Shafi‘l and Malik also contend that jizyah can 
be taken from polytheists® 


War of Reconciliation 


We have seen in the foregoing discussion that the war of extermination 
in which people are to be coerced into Islam did have a particular ruling 
(hukm khass) limited to the Pagan Arabs, for their hostility and infidelity. 
Most leading jurists, including Abu-Hanifah and his two renowned students 
AbuYusuf and Muhammad ibn al Hasan, as well as al Shafi and Malik, 











15A] Mundhiri, p. 9. 

‘6AbuYusuf, Kitab al Kharaj (Cairo: al Tiba‘ah al Muniriyyah, 1397 AH/1976 AC), p. 9. 
‘Tbid., p. 139. 

'8Ibn Rushd, pp. 23-24. 
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advocate only the war of reconciliation, in which the “People of the Book” 
and non-Arab polytheists can enter into peaceful treaties with Muslims, 
provided they pay an annual tribute of jizyah to the Islamic state. The war 
of reconciliation is therefore considered by these jurists as a general rule 
applicable to all non-Muslims. Muslim jurists, thus, divide the world into 
two territories, dar al Islam and dar al Harb, and declare that a permanent 
state of war exists between the two until dar al Harb is annexed to dar al 
Islam. This understanding is founded on verse 29 of Surah Baraah. 


Fight those who believe not in Allah nor the last day, nor forbid 
not what was forbidden by Allah and His Messenger, nor 
acknowledge the religion of Truth, (even if they are) of the “People 
of the Book,” until they pay the jizyah with willing submission 
and feel themselves subdued. (9:29) 


The first outstanding remark about the verse is that it is not all-inclusive, 
and, thus, does not render a general rule. The verse posits four criteria for 
those who are to be fought among the “People of the Book”: Those who 
do not believe in Allah, do not believe in the last day, do not uphold that 
which is forbidden by Allah and his Messenger, and do not acknowledge 
the religion of truth. The verse, obviously, has not been phrased in a way 
that would implicate the “People of the Book” as a whole!’, but in a way 
that sets aside a particular group of the “People of the Book.” 

The general rule (al hukm al Gm) was derived by the Muslim jurists 
by explication de texte (ta'wil al nass). Al Mawardi, for example, implicates 
the “People of the Book” by arguing: 


As to the saying of Allah the Almighty (SWT) ”those who believe 
not in Allah,” (the statement is inclusive of the “People of the Book”) 
because, though acknowledging the Oneness of Allah, their belief 
(in Allah) could be refuted by one of two explications: First, (by 
saying that) they do not believe in the Book of Allah, which is 
the Qur'an. Second, (by saying that they do not believe in the 
prophethood of Muhammad (SAAS), for acknowledging the 





‘Such as: fight the “People of the Book” until they pay jizyah . . . , or any other statement 
which is phrased in a way that would include the ”People of the Book” as a whole; i.e., 
the structure of the sentence would be "fight those who . . . ? or “fight the “People of the 
Book” who . . .” rather than “fight those who . . . of the “People of the Book” . . .” For 
the article min which has been translated as “of” is usually employed, according to the usage 
of Arabic, for particularization and separating one group of things or people from another; 
see al-Juwayni, Vol. 1, p. 191. 
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Prophets is part of the belief in Allah who commissioned them.?° 


It is clear that al MāwardTs reasoning stems from neither the letter of 
the text, nor from its spirit. Rather, the argument presented by al Mawardrs, 
as well as other classical jurists, has been influenced by the factual 
circumstances and practical conditions, a question discussed in some length 
below. 

From the foregoing discussion we can conclude that the phraseology 
of the verse (9:29) provides a particular rule (hukm khass); i.e., war in this 
verse is prescribed against a particular group of the ”People of the Book” 
because of the four criteria cited above. We can also conclude that the extension 
of the application of these criteria to the “People of the Book” as a whole 
is not based on textual evidence (nass), but on reasoning and argumentations; 
and that the interpretation provided by classical jurists is debatable. 
Nevertheless, I will not attempt here to reinterpret the verse in consideration, 
nor will I go into a lengthy discussion as to whether the four criteria may 
implicate the “People of the Book” in general, because it will be shown later 
that the Prophet (SAAS), as well as the first generations of Muslims, did 
not extend these criteria to the “People of the Book” as a whole. Instead, 
I will elaborate on the condition which obligates the Muslims to terminate 
their offensive against the “People of the Book”: “Until they pay jizyah with 
willing submission and feel themselves subdued.” 

Jizyah has not been levied on the “People of the Book” for the purpose 
of increasing the income of the Muslim state or promoting the wealth of 
the Muslim community. Nor is it levied to place financial burden on non- 
Muslim individuals and force them to accept Islam; for the amount of jizyah 
is very minimal and levied only on financially capable males, while exempting 
women, children, monks, or poor non-Muslims.?! Rather, jizyah has a symbolic 
bearing only, and aims to subdue hostile states or oppressive regimes so as 
to assure Muslim individuals that they can propogate Islam in that community, 
and to assure non-Muslims that they can profess Islam without being persecuted 
or harassed. “The purpose of jizyah,” al Sarkhasi proclaims, 


is not the money, but rather the invitation for Islam in the best 
manner. Because by establishing a peace treaty (with non-Muslims) 
war ceases, and security is assured for the peaceful (non-Muslim), 
who, consequently, has the opportunity to live among the Muslims, 
experience first-hand the beauty of Islam, or receives admonition, 








22A] Mawardi, p. 124. 
2Ibid., pp. 125-26. 
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which could lead him to embrace Islam.2? 


In other words, jizyah is intended to assure freedom of expression for Muslims 
to propogate Islam in non-Muslim territories and freedom of belief to those 
who may choose to embrace Islam. 

Because jizyah was aimed at turning hostile territories into friendly ones, 
the Muslims did not collect jizyah from those who expressed a friendly attitude 
toward them, or entered a mutual alliance with them, pledging thereby their 
military support. Al Tabari, for example, reported in his treatise on history 
that Suayd ibn Muqrin entered into an agreement with a non-Muslim 
community which read in part: “Whoever of you provides services to us will 
get his reward rather than paying jizyah, and you are secured in your lives, 
property, and religion, and no one can change the provisions of this 
agreement.?? Suraqah ibn ‘Amr, likewise, signed a treaty with the Armenians 
in 22 AH/642 AC, in which the latter were exempted from paying jizyah 
for supporting the Muslims militarily.24 Habib ibn Muslimah al Fahri, the 
deputy of Abu‘Ubaydah, also signed a treaty with the Antakians in which 
the latter were exempted from jizyah in return for services and help rendered 
to the Muslims.?5 It was also reported in Futūh al Buldan that, 


Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan signed a treaty with the Armenians 
in which the institution of religion, the political order, and the 
judicial system of the latter were left in tact, and the Armenians 
were further released from jizyah duties for three years; after that 
they could either pay an amount of jizyah as they may choose, 
or, if they did not wish to pay jizyah; prepare fifteen thousand 
warriors to help the Muslims and to protect the Armenian land. 
Mu‘awiyah pledged to provide logistical support, should they be 
attacked by the Byzantines.?¢ 


It is clear from the foregoing examples that the early Muslims regarded 
jizyah as a measure for neutralizing hostile political communities and opening 
their territories to Muslims, and not a measure for dominating them or placing 
financial burdens on them. The previous perception of the real intent of jizyah 
is demonstratable, in a yet clearer fashion, in the friendly relations between 





22Kamil Salamah al Dugs, Al ‘Ylagat al Dawliyyah fi al Islam (Jeddah: Dar al Shuruq, 
1396/1976), p. 302. 

*Ibid., p. 302. 

24Jbid. citing Tarikh al Tabari, vol. 3, p. 236. 

235A] Daqs, p. 303, citing Futuh al Buldan, p. 166. 

26A] Daqs, p. 308. 
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the Islamic state and Ethiopia during the early Islamic epochs. 


Peaceful Coexistence: Abysinia and Islam 


The relationship between Abyssinia and the early Islamic state is an 
excellent case study for rebutting the classical conception of the two territories 
(dar al Islam and dar al harb) which calls for a permanent war against non- 
Muslim political communities until they accept Islam or pay jizyah. Malik 
ibn Anas, the founder of the Maliki school of law, advised that the Muslims 
should not conquer Abyssinia predicating his opinion on a hadith of the Prophet 
Muhammad (SAAS): ”Leave the Abyssinians in peace so long as they leave 
you in peace.” He acknowledged that he was not sure of the authenticity of 
the statement, but said: ”People still avoid attacking them.”?’ 

Abyssinia had maintained its Christian identity long after Islam was 
established in Arabia and North Africa. Few Muslim families could be found 
in the fourth Hijri century.2® From the beginning Abyssinians showed their 
good will to the early Muslims who, escaping the persecution of Quraysh, 
had sought refuge in Abyssinia. The Muslim emigres were welcomed by the 
Abyssinians and were further protected from their persecutors who sent a 
delegation to bring the Muslim escapees back home. Good relations between 
Abyssinia and the Islamic state continued, the former being the only nation 
to acknowledge Islam at that time.?° 

The peaceful relationship between Abyssinia and the Islamic state is very 
significance for rebutting the concept of the two territorial division of the 
world, and its corollary conception of a permanent state of war which does 
not permit the recognition of any non-Muslim state as a sovereign entity and 
insists that the latter should always pay a tribute to the Islamic state. For 
although Abyssinia had never been a Muslim nation, it was recognized by 
the early Islamic state as an independent state that could be let alone without 
imposing any kind of tax on it or forcing it into the orbit of the Islamic state. 
Obviously, Abyssinia could not be considered a part of the territory of Islam 





27Ibn Rushd, p. 11; Majid Khadduri, War and Peace in the Law of Islam (N.Y.. AMS 
Press, 1400 AH/1979 AC), p. 256; and Fathi al Ghayth, Al Islam wal Habashah Abra al Tar 
ıkh (Cairo: Maktabah al Nahdah al Masriyyah, n.d.), p. 57, citing Al Sirah al Halabiyah; 
vol. 3, p. 294. 

28T, W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (London: Constable and Company, 1332 AH/1913 
AC), p. 113. 

29Ibid., pp. 113-4; Muhammad Haykal, The Life of Muhammad, trans. Isma‘il al Faruqi 
(North American Trust Publications, 1397 AH/1976 AC), pp. 97-101; and Ibn Hisham, Strat 
Ibn Hisham, in Mukhtasar Sirah ibn Hisham, ed. ‘Abdal Salam Harun (Beirut: al Majma 
al ‘Ilmi al ‘Arabi al Islami, n.d.), pp. 81-87. 
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(dar al Islam), for Islamic rule had never been exacted therein?°; nor would 
it be considered a part of the territory of war (dar al Harb), since there 
had been no attempt to force it into the pale of Islam or to declare a permanent 
war against it. The only satisfactory explanation of the peculiar position of 
Abyssinia is that the doctrine of the two territories was founded on a fragile 
basis. 

Some Muslim sources claim that al Najashi, the king of Abyssinia during 
the time of the Prophet (SAAS), had embraced Islam after receiving the 
invitation of the Prophet (SAAS). Ibn al Athir, for instance, wrote in this 
regard: "When al Najashi received the letter of the Prophet (SAAS), he believed 
in him, following his (instructions), and embraced Islam in the presence of 
Ja‘far ibn Abu-Talib, then sent sixty Abyssinians to the Prophet (SAAS) headed 
by his son; the group had drowned however while sailing (to al Madinan).”?! 
The story about al Najashi’s accepting Islam did not affect the status of 
Abyssinia as a territory in which Islam did not rule, and, consequently, should 
be considered, according to the definition of classical writers, a territory of war. 


Islam and Peace 


From its inception, the Qur’an emphasized peace as an intrinsic Islamic 
value. In fact, the terms “Islam” and “peace” have the same root, salaam. 
Furthermore, Allah (SWT) has chosen the word peace (salaam) as the Muslim's 
greeting. Reviewing the early Muslim era and reflecting on the experience 
of the early Muslim generations, one can clearly see that peace was always 





5°The classical definition of dar al Islam, which was formulated by early Muslim jurists, 
is the territories in which the Islamic law is enforced. See al Daqs, pp. 126-28, Khadduri, 
War and Peace, p. 62; and al Ghunaimi pp. 155-8. Some jurists, such as al Shawkani, expand 
the definition of the territory of Islam to include any area where Muslims can safely reside 
“even if the territory is not under Muslim rule,” quoted in al Ghunaimi, pp. 157-58. 

Tbn al Athir, Al Kamil fi al Tarikh (Cairo: al Tiba‘ah al Muniriyyah, 1349 AH/1930 
AC), vol. 2, p. 145. 

32Zahir Riyad, Al Islam fi Ethyubiya. (Cairo: Dar al Ma'rifah, 1384 AH/1964 AC), p. 46 

33The letter reads: In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate. To Muhammad, 
the Apostle of Allah, peace be on you. May Allah shelter thee under His compassion, and 
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the original position of Muslims, and that war was either a punitive measure 
to annihilate tyranny and oppression, or a defensive measure to stop aggression. 

From the very beginning, Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) was instructed 
to use a friendly and polite approach to call people to Islam. 


Invite to the way of your Lord with wisdom and beautiful preaching; 
and argue with them in ways that are best and most gracious. 
(16:125) 


Despite the violent opposition of the Quraysh, the Prophet (SAAS) proceeded 
to summon people peacefully to Islam, and the Muslims were further 
commanded, for prudential reasons, not to respond to the violence of the 
Quraysh. As it will be discussed in more detail below, Muslim pacifism during 
the Makkan period was a political tool to influence change and to protect 
Muslims from mass destruction. 

After the immigration to Madinah, the Muslims were permitted to fight 
against those who declared war against them. 


To those against whom war is made, permission is given (to fight), 
because they are wronged; and verily, Allah is most Powerful for 
their aid; (they are) those who have been expelled from their homes 
in defiance of right, for no cause except that they say, “our Lord 
is Allah.” (22:45-46) 


As a result, the Muslims fought a series of battles against the Quraysh, including 
the Battles of Badr and Uhud. The war against the Islamic city-state of Madinah 
was further escalated when other Arab tribes joined with the Quraysh in 
the war against the infant Islamic state in an attempt to destroy it. The campaign 
to eliminate Muslims reached its climax in the Battle of al Khandaq (The 
Trench) when ten thousand fighters of the Quraysh and their allies surrounded 
Madinah.?+ The Muslims, nonethless, made several attempts to neutralize 
their foes by signing a peace treaty with the Quraysh and their allies at al 
Hudaybiyah.*> Unfortunately, the Arab tribesmen of Quraysh and its allies, 
who had thrived historically on war and developed, consequently, a warlike 
culture, did not respect the treaty and violated its provisions. It became, thus, 
quite clear that the only way to neutralize these people was by annulling 
the cultural basis of their hostility and infidelity, which could be only done 
by coercing them into Islam. 
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The original position of Muslims concerning the Jews of Madinah was 
also based on the principle of peaceful coexistence. A few months after the 
Prophet (SAAS) arrived in Madinah, he concluded a covenant of friendship, 
alliance, and cooperation between the Muhajirun and the Ansar on one side 
and the Jews on the other.3° The covenant not only recognized the freedom 
of religion of the Jews and assured their security, but also provided them 
with complete autonomy, bound with certain duties and obligations, mutually 
applicable on both Jews and Muslims, as the following excerpt of the document 
reads: 


. . . As the Jews fight on the side of the Muslims, they shall spend 
of their wealth on equal par with the Muslims. The Jews have 
their religion and the Muslims theirs. Both enjoy the security of 
their own populace and clients except the unjust and the criminal 
among them. The unjust or the criminal destroys only himself 
and his family.°” 


The friendly relationship between the Jews of Madinah and the Muslims 
continued until ‘Abdullah ibn Salam, a rabbi and a prominent Jewish leader, 
embraced Islam. This incident, evidently, sparked grave panic among Jewish 
leaders, who became apprehensive about the Muslim presence in Madinah 
and feared that Islam would penetrate their ranks. It was at this stage that 
Jews began their campaign against Muslims; first through a war of words, 
aimed at refuting the Qur’anic teaching and inducing a state of suspicion 
about the Prophet (SAAS) and his message, and later through conspiring 
with the enemies of Islam.*%* 

The first confrontation between Jews and Muslims took place after the 
Battle of Badr when some Jews of Bani Qaynugqa‘ violated the right of a 
Muslim woman by forcefully exposing her nakedness. This incident developed 
into fighting between a Muslim passerby and the Jewish assailants in which 
a Jew and the passerby were killed. Consequently, general fighting between 
the clan of the murdered Muslim and Banu Qaynuga‘ erupted. When the 
Prophet (SAAS) was informed of the confrontation, he sent word to Bani 
Qaynuqā; asking them to stop the attacks and keep the covenant of mutual 
peace and security. Banii Qaynuga‘ responded by ridiculing the Prophet's 
request, leaving the Muslims no option but to fight.%° 

Likewise, the campaign against Banu al Nadir was triggered by their 
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infidelity and misconduct, when they openly violated the provisions of their 
covenant with the Muslims by sending three of their leaders, Huyayy ibn 
Akhtab, Salam ibn Abi al Huqayq, and Ķinānah ibn al Huqyaq, together 
with two leaders of the tribe of Bani Wail, to Makkah in order to instigate 
the Quraysh and their allies to attack the Muslims in Madinah, and to pledge 
their support. Indeed, the Jewish delegation was able to mobilize the Pagan 
Arabs against the Muslims, and their counsel led to the campaign of al 
Khandagq, invoking the most horrible experience the Muslims had ever had 
in their struggle against the Quraysh and its allies.*° In like manner, the fighting 
between the Islamic state and both Byzantium and Persia was commenced 
not because the Muslims wanted to extend the dominion of the Islamic state, 
or dar al Islam, using the classical terminology, but rather because both the 
Byzantines and the Persians either assailed Muslim individuals and caravans 
or prevented the peaceful spread of the Islamic message. 

The campaign of Dawmah al Jandal, the first campaign against the 
northern Christian tribes which were Byzantine protectorates, was a punitive 
expedition to avenge the attacks on the Muslim caravans to al Sham (Syria) 
by some of these tribes, such as Qadaah and Bani Kalb.*' Likewise, the 
campaign of Mutah was also a punitive expedition to avenge several grave 
violations against the Muslim messengers and missionaries whom Muhammad 
(SAAS) had sent north to call people to Islam and introduce the new faith 
to the northern regions. For example, the Prophet (SAAS) sent al Harith 
ibn ‘Umayr to the governor of Busrah. Upon reaching Mu'tah, al Harith met 
with Sharhabil Amir ibn al Ghassani, who asked him”! “Are you a messenger 
of Muhammad? Al Harith answered: Yes. Then Sharhabil ordered his men 
to kill him, and he was executed.”42 The Prophet (SAAS) also sent “five men 
to Banu Sulayman for the sole purpose of teaching them Islam, and he endured 
their cold-blooded murder by their hosts. Only their leader managed to escape, 
and he did so purely accidently. He also sent fifteen men to Dhat al Talh 
on the outskirts of al Sham in order to call its people to Islam. Therefore, 
too, the messengers of Muhammad and the missionaries of faith were put 
to death in cold-blood.”*3 It was also reported that the northern Christian 
tribes killed those among them who had professed Islam**, leaving the Muslims 
therefore no choice but to fight them for their aggression and tyranny. These 
incidents, and others, triggered the campaigns of Mu’tah and al Hudaybiah, 
and led eventually to the conquest of al Sham and al Traq. 
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Evidently, the doctrine of the two territorial divisions of the world, and 
its corollary concept of the permanent state of war, was influenced by the 
factual conditions that existed during the period when this conception was 
conceived, namely the hostile relations between the Abbasi caliphate and 
Byzantine empire. The jurists who devised the classical doctrine had, obviously, 
overlooked not only the peaceful coexistence between the early Islamic state 
and Abyssinia, but also the earlier hostility of Byzantium and its allies against 
the emerging Islamic state.4* Muhammad Abt Zahrah wrote protesting the 
classical doctrine: 


We object to including this division (i.e., dar al Islam and 
dar al Harb) in the Muslim legal theory as one of its principles. 
As a matter of fact, this division under the Abbasis corresponded 
to the factual relations between the Islamic state and non-Islamic 
state. Classical writers only intended to give a legal justification 
to that situation.*¢ 


Respecting Individual Freedom of Belief 


We concluded in the foregoing discussion that, contrary to the claims 
of the classical doctrine of the territorial division of the world, war is not 
the instrument of the Islamic state to propogate Islam and extend its territory. 
We turn now to examine a question that closely relates to the previous 
argumentation: Does Islam recognize individual freedom of conscience— 
i.e., are people free to accept or reject Islam? And if the answer is yes, how 
can we explain the fact that the Muslims fought the apostates (al Murtaddun) 
during the administration of AbiBakr? 

The answer to the first question is an emphatic yes. The principle of 
the freedom of belief has been unequivocally established in two Quranic verses: 


If it had been your Lord’s will, all those who are on earth 
would have believed; will you then compel mankind, against their 
will, to believe. (19:99) 

Let there be no compulsion in religion: Truth stands out clear 
from error. (2:256) 


The first verse was revealed in Makkah before Hijrah, while the second was 
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revealed in Madinah after Hijrah. As al Qurtubi mentioned in his Quranic 
commentary, Al Jami‘ Li Ahkam al Quran, some commentators claim that 
the second verse has been abrogated by the verses of Surah Baraah which 
permitted the Muslims to fight the ”People of the Book”, while others ascertain 
that it has not been abrogated. Al Qurtubi quotes Abt Ja'far’s interpretation 
of this verse: "The meaning of ’let there be no compulsion in religion’ is 
that no one is to be forced to accept Islam. The al has been added to the 
world din so that their combination al din would indicate Islam.”4’ 

Nor can this principle be abrogated by the hadith: ”I have been commanded 
to fight people until they say: "There is no god but Allah.” For as it was 
indicated above, the hadith embodies a particular rule (hukm khass) which 
is applicable only to the Pagan Arabs. Even if we were to hypothetically 
treat the hadith as a general rule, it could not be used to abrogate a Qur’anic 
verse. For while the previous hadith is an exclusively narrated hadith (hadith 
ahad) and therefore uncertain (zanni al dalalah), the verse, like all other 
Qur’anic verses, is extensively narrated (mutawa@tir) and, therefore, certain 
(gati al dalalah).** 

The claim of abrogation is clearly flawed; for both verses embody firm 
tule (muhkam).*® The first verse points out in unequivocal fashion that it 
had not been the will of Allah (SWT) that mankind should be forced to believe; 
and the second verse provides more explanation as to why people should 
not be compelled to accept Islam by indicating that ”Truth stands out clear 
from error.” Because the will of Allah (SWT) is not subject to change, and 
because truth stands always clear from error, the two verses are not, therefore, 
subject to abrogation.°° 

But if the general rule is that no one is to be forced to accept Islam, 
how should Muslims deal with the questions of apostasy (riddah)? The classical 
position concerning the apostates is that they should be killed. This position 
is predicated primarily on two pieces of evidence: The jihad of Muslims, 
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under the leadership of AbiBakr, against the Arab apostates, and the Hadith: 
“The blood of a Muslim may not be legally split other than in three instances: 
the married person who commits adultery; a life for a life; and one who 
forsakes his religion and abandons the community (jamāah) 5! 

We should distinguish, when dealing with the question of apostasy, between 
two different cases. First, when a collectivity of people revolt against Muslim 
authority and refuse to obey the law of Islam, as was the case of the apostates 
(murtaddin) who refused to pay zakah to AbūBakr and mobilized their forces 
to prevent him from collecting it. These apostates are to be fought, not because 
of their rejection if Islam, but because of their rebellion against and 
disobediance of the Islamic law. The war against them can, thus, be considered 
as a law-enforcement war. Second, when an individual refuses to fulfill one 
of his public obligations, such as a person who refuses to pay zakah to the 
Muslim authority, he is to be compelled to pay it, according to the opinion 
on the majority of the Muslim jurists — not to be fought or killed. Only when 
he violently resists the Muslim authorities, and uses force of arms to prevent 
them from discharging their duties and exacting the law, can he be fought 
against.5? The above cited hadith vividly states that the individual apostate 
could be killed not merely because of his rejection of Islam, but because 
of his rebellion and revolt against the Muslim community. In other words, 
a quiet desertion of personal Islamic duties is not a sufficient reason for 
inflicting death on a person. Only when the individual’s desertion of Islam 
is used as a political tool for instigating a state of disorder, or revolting against 
the law of Islam, can the individual apostate then be put to death as a just 
punishment for his act of treason and betrayal of the Muslim community. 

The war against the apostates is carried out not to force them to accept 
Islam, but to enforce the Islamic law and maintain order. Therefore, the 
individual apostasy which takes place quietly and without causing any public 
disorder should not be of concern to the Islamic authority. Only when the 
individual openly renounces Islam and violates Islamic law, should he be 
punished for breaking the law and challenging the norms and beliefs of the 
Muslim community; and only when a group of people revolt against the Muslim 
authority, and refuse to implement the Islamic law in the area it controls — by 
failing, for instance, to establish public prayers, or by abolishing the institution 
of zakah—can the Islamic authority declare war against them. It follows that 
if a group of Muslims oppose certain views widely accepted by the general 
public or protest certain decisions made by the public authority, they are 
not to be fought as long as they do not violate the Islamic law or pose a 
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threat to the Islamic state—i.e., by initiating war against Muslims or allying 
themselves with their enemies. When the Kharijite (Khawaraj) opposed ‘Ali 
ibn Abū Talib and refused to recognize his authority, confronting him with 
the slogan: “authority is only to Allah,” he did not declare war against them 
and stated that they could claim three rights: “Not to be prevented from 
attending Mosques, not to be preemptively attacked, and not to be denied 
their share of booty so long as they fight with us”: “If an opposing group 
revolted against a just community,’ al Mawardi wrote, “and controlled a region, 
making it their exclusive territory, the group can not be fought so long as 
they do not violate any rights or disobey the general law.’5+ 


The Objectives of War 


We concluded, in the foregoing discussion, that the aim of war is not 
to propogate or spread Islam, nor is it to expand the territory of the Islamic 
state or dominate, politically or militarily, non-Muslim regions. Rather, the 
aim of war is to establish and assure justice, and to annihilate oppression 
and abolish tyranny. It is true that the spread of Islam and the expansion 
of the area wherein Islamic principles and laws previl is the obligation of 
the Muslim Ummah, and one of the Islamic state’s objectives. But these 
obligations and objectives are to be fulfilled through peaceful means and 
in a friendly manner. The assurance of justice and destruction of tyranny 
are therefore the underlying objectives of war. However, since the terms “justice” 
and “tyranny” cover wide ground and permit broad interpretation, they need 
to be translated into more concrete forms. We can distinguish five situations 
where the violation of the principle of justice and the excessive misconduct 
of tyranny call the Islamic state to war and justify its use of violence against 
the political entity which is implicated in such practices. 


1. War against oppression 
It is incumbent upon Muslims to fight any political authority that either 
prevents the Muslims from introducing the teaching of Islam to its subjects, 


or prevents its subjects from freely professing or practicing Islam. 


And fight them until there is no more persecution and religion 
is only for Allah . . . (2:193) 
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And why should ye not fight in the cause of Allah and of 
those who, being weak, are oppressed — men, women, and 
children, whose cry is: “Our Lord, rescue us from this town, whose 
people are oppressors; and raise for us from Thee one who will 
protect; and raise for us from Thee one who will help.” (4:75) 


It should be made clear here that oppressiveness of a particular regime 
is not to be determined by comparing the values and conduct of that regime 
with Islamic norms and standards, but rather by its toleration of the Muslim 
interaction with its subjects and the communication of Islam to the general 
public. Corruption and mismanagement should not be considered, therefore, 
the criteria that classify a particular regime as oppressive, deserving, thus, 
to be fought, because, it may be recalled, Muslims are commanded to invite 
mankind to Islam through friendly means and effect social and political change 
using the peaceful methods of education and moral reformation. Only when 
their peaceful efforts are frustrated and met with violence, are they justified 
to use violence to subdue the aggressive party. As it was shown above, the 
Prophet (SAAS) did not resort to war against the Pagan Arabs until they 
persecuted the Muslims and violated their lives and properties; nor did he 
fight the Jews of Madinah until they betrayed the Muslims and conspired 
with their enemies. Similarly, the Prophet (SAAS) declared war against 
Byzantium and its Arab allies only when they killed the messengers and 
missionaries who were sent to peacefully summon people to Islam and 
introduce to them the new revelation of Allah (SWT). 


2. War in defense of Muslim individuals and property 


When wrong is inflicted on a muslim individual by a member, or members, 
of another political community, whether this wrong is done to his person, 
by assaulting or murdering him, or to his property by robbing or unjustly 
confiscating it, the Islamic state is obligated to make sure the individual, 
or his family, is compensated for his suffering, and that his rights are upheld. 
Because it is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the legal procedure 
of this matter, it suffices to say that the Islamic state should ensure that justice 
has been done to the wronged Muslim, even if that take a declaration of 
war against the political community that tolerates such an aggression, provided 
that the authority of the political community has refused to amend the wrong 
inflicted on the Muslim individual after it has been formally notified and 
given reasonable time to respond. 


. . Whoever then acts aggressively against you, inflict injury on 
him according to the injury he has inflicted on you and be careful 
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(of your duty) to Allah and know that Allah is with those who 
guard (against evil). (2:194) 


3. War against foreign aggression 


The clear-cut case of foreign aggression is a military attack on the Islamic 
state or its allies. The Muslims, however, are not obliged to wait until the 
enemies launch their attack, to respond. Rather, the Islamic state can initiate 
war and carry out a preemptive strike if the Muslim authorities become 
convinced beyond a shadow of a doubt that the enemy is mobilizing its forces 
and is about to carry out an offensive, or if a state of war already exists 
between the Islamic state and its adversaries. 

If aggression is committed against another political entity with which 
the Islamic state has entered into mutual alliance, or has signed a treaty that 
stipulates military protection, the Islamic state is also obliged to fulfill its 
commitment to its ally and provide the military support needed. The conquest 
of Makkah was preciptated by Quraysh’s attack on Khuzaah which was an 
ally of the Islamic city-state of Madinah, violating thereby a provision of 
the Treaty of al Hudaybiyah which prohibited such an act.*® 


4. War of law enforcement 


When a proportion of the population residing within the boundaries of 
the Islamic state violently oppose the application of the Islamic law, or threaten 
the territorial integrity of the Islamic state, the Muslim authorities are justified 
in using armed force to subdue the rebellion. It should be emphasized however, 
that what is at issue here is not just opposition to a particular public policy, 
but an insurrection that attempts to achieve its goals through military tactics, 
threatening thereby the lives and property of other members of the society. 
Three types of dissension, however, should be differentiated, two of which 
are merely causes of rebellion which can be forcefully subdued, while the 
third is a case of legitimate political opposition that should be dealt with 
in a peaceful manner. 

a) Apostasy: When a group of Muslim individuals fortify themselves 
in an area of the Muslim territory and refuse to permit the application of 
certain fundamental Islamic principles or laws, such as the establishment 
of public prayer (salah al jamaah), the payment of zakah, and the like, it 
is a case of apostasy, for which, the group is to be fought until its members 
cease their rebellion with respect to the law. It should be clear that apostates 
are to be fought not because they refuse to profess or practice Islam, but 
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because they disobey the Islamic law. Therefore, nobody should be questioned 
or prosecuted for not fulfilling his personal duties toward Allah (SWT) —for 
he is answerable to Allah, not to the Muslim community, insofar as his personal 
duties are concerned —as long as he fulfills his public duty. For example, 
the individual who privately neglects prayer is not subject to any punitive 
measures, so long as he does not publically denounce prayer. Nor can he 
be forced to attend public prayers because attending congregations is a voluntary 
duty and matter of personal choice. He can, however, be forced to pay zakah, 
and can be punished for refusing to render his share to the Muslim authority 
because zakah is not only a personal duty, but a public obligation as well. 

b) Insurrection: When a group of Muslim individuals fortify themselves 
in area of the Muslim territory, refuse to implement a public policy formulated 
by just authority and through due procedure, and use the force of arms to 
prevent the authorities from taking custody and prosecuting those who do 
not comply with public policy, it is a case of insurrection which justifies 
the use of armed force by the Muslim authority to subdue the rebellion. 

c) Political opposition: When a group of Muslim individuals peacefully 
opposes a public policy, uses a public forum to object to its application, and 
attempt to persuade the rest of the population to adopt their view regarding 
this policy, it is a case of political opposition which does not justify the use 
of force by the authority to circumscribe the influence of the opposition or 
to destroy it. The authority can, if it perceives that the opposition constitutes 
a threat to the general welfare, respond by initiating legal proceedings through 
the courts or by inducing sanctions through the institution of al Shura 
(consultation), or by using any other peaceful measures that the general law 
of the Islamic state permits. 


Peace and the State of War 


Peace in Islam does not mean the absence of war, but the absence of 
oppression and tyranny. Islam considers that real peace can only be attained 
when justice prevails. Islam, therefore justifies war against regimes that prevent 
people from choosing their ideals and practicing their beliefs. It does not, 
however, justify war against non-Muslim entities that neither prevent the 
preaching of Islam nor inflict wrong upon Muslims. The Islamic state should 
thus maintain peace with those who show good will to Muslims. The Islamic 
state is justified, on the other hand, in declaring war against those who commit 
aggression against it or its mission. “This movement,’ Sayyid Qutb wrote, 
“uses the methods of preaching and persuasion for reforming ideas and belief, 
and uses physical power and jihad for abolishing the organizations and 
authorities of the jahili system which prevents people from reforming their 
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ideas and beliefs. . 56 

The classical jurists, who devised the doctrine of two divisions, dār al 
Islam and dār al Harb, indiscriminately classify all non-Muslim communities 
under one category and advocate a permanent state of war against them, 
insisting that Muslims should not establish peaceful relations unless they are 
forced to.5” Clearly, this doctrine, which reflects the factual relationship between 
the Islamic and non-Islamic states during the Abbasi era, fails to take into 
account the total principles as well as the real objectives of the Islamic Ummah. 
As Ibn Taymiyah points out in his book Al Syiāsah al Shariyah, fighting 
against non-Muslims is not the aim of the Islamic state, but fighting can 
be employed against those who deny Muslims the right to carry out their 
mission — the propagation of Islam. 


Fighting has been permitted so that the object of making the 
religion only for Allah and making the word of Allah supreme 
can be advanced. It has been agreed that whoever prevents (the 
Muslims from carrying out) this (mission) is to be fought. But 
those who do not fight (against the Muslims), such as women, 
children, monks, elderly, the blind and the crippled, and the like, 
except when they fight by words or by actions, should not be killed, 
according to the majority of scholars. Some (scholars), however, 
argue that all (unbelievers) should be killed because of their 
blasphemy — except women and children, because they are Muslim 
property.** Only the first argument, however, is correct, because 
fighting is (permitted) against those who fight us to prevent us 
from calling (people) to the religion of Allah. As the Almighty 
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said: “And fight in the way of Allah those who fight you, but commit 
no aggression, for Allah does not love aggressors.” (2:190) . 


As Ibn Taymiyah states, because Allah has permitted taking 
the life only insofar as it is necessary to promote righteousness 
(and good behavior) “< . . Therefore, any (unbeliever) who does 
not prevent Muslims from practicing the Religion of Allah, he 
hurts by his disbelief no one but his own soul”.59 


The categorization of all non-Muslims under one category and declaring 
a permanent state of war against them all is unjustified and completely wrong. 
It is true that a state of war may exist between the Islamic state and a hostile 
power, but hostility should be evident first before the state of war is declared. 
The Muslims, therefore, should distinguish between the peaceful and the hostile 
and treat each accordingly. This distinction has been made by the Qur’an, 
and subsequently by Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) and his companions, long 
before the doctrine of the two territorial division was articulated. Sirah al 
Mumtahinah (Ayat 8-9) make it quite clear that non-Muslims are not one 
category but two, and state that they should be dealt with differently. 


Allah forbids you not, with regard to those who fight you 
not for (your) faith, nor drive you out of your homes, from dealing 
kindly and justly with them. For Allah loves those who are just. 
(60:8) 

Allah only forbids you, with regard to those who fight you 
for (your) faith, and drive you out of your homes, and support 
(others) in driving you out, from turning to them (for friendship 
and protection). It is such as turn to them (in these circumstances) 
that do wrong. (60:9) 


Between the Principle and the Strategy 


If war is justified in the situations described above, a question arises 
as to whether Muslims are obligated to fight in these situations, no matter 
what the circumstances are, or whether it is simply a matter of permissibility 
or choices, and hence up to the Muslim community to exercise its right to 
declare war in such situations? To answer this question we need to differentiate 
between the principle of jihad as a permanent obligation incumbent upon 
Muslims, and the method of jihad which is to be determined after assessing 





59Ibn Taymiyah, Al Siyasah al Shariyah (Dar al Kâtib al ‘Arabi, n.d.), pp. 131-132. 
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the prevailing conditions of the moment, and selecting the most appropriate 
method of jihad to effectively deal with these conditions. In other words, 
while the Muslim Ummah is obliged to uphold the principle of jihad and 
satisfy its requirements, the method of honoring this principle is a question 
of strategy. Eliminating oppression and protecting human life, defending 
Muslim sovereignty and upholding the Islamic law, are objectives of the Islamic 
Ummah. The principle of jihad obligates the Muslims to maintain and achieve 
these objectives. The best way to achieve these objectives, and most appropriate 
method of upholding the principle of jihad is, however, a question of leadership 
and strategy. 

Throughout the Makkan period, the Muslims maintained a pacifist 
approach in dealing with their adversaries, despite the physical abuse and 
mental anguishes inflicted upon them by Quraysh. For pacifism was then 
the best method to effectively achieve Muslim objectives.*° Some might argue 
that Muslims did not resort to violence during the Makkan period because 
they were not permitted to fight at that time—an argument easily overturned 
when we realize that the absence of the principle of self-defense during the 
Makkan period was a temporary suspension of the principle’s application, 
rather than its nullification or rejection. Certainly, the Qur’an unequivocally 
states that the principle of self-defense and military deferrence is an essential 
element of social life and a fundamental principle around which human 
civilization has evolved. 


. . and had it not been (the Will of) Allah that one set of 
people is repelled by another, certainly the earth would have been 
in a state of disorder. (2:251) 

. . and had it not been (the Will of) Allah that one set of 
people is repelled by another, certainly there would have been pulled 
down monasteries, churches, synagogues, and mosques, in which 
the name of Allah is commemorated in abundant measure. (22:40) 


Thus, it is up to the Muslim leadership to assess the situation and weigh 
the circumstances as well as the capacity of the Muslim community before 
deciding the appropriate type of jihad. At one stage, Muslims may find that 
Jihad, through persuasion or peaceful resistance, is the best and most effective 
method to achieve the objectives of the Muslim Ummah, as was the case 
during the Makkan period. At another stage, fortification and defensive tactics 
may be the best way to achieve these objectives, as was the case of the Battle 
of al Khandaq. At yet a third stage, the Muslim leadership may decide that 
all-out war is the most appropriate measure to fulfill the objectives of the 
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Islamic state, as was the case during the war against the Arab apostates. 

The selection of the method of jihad, however, is not an arbitrary decision, 
but one that takes into account the general conditions of both the Muslim 
community and its adversaries, including the military balance between the 
Muslims and their enemies and the morale of the Muslim army. The Qur’an 
circumscribed the Muslim ability to militarily confront its adversaries by 
two ratios (ten-to-one and two-to-one) that sets the upper and lower limits 
of the Muslim forces in terms of their manpower. 


O Prophet, rouse the believers to the fight. If there are twenty 
amongst you, patient and persevering, they will vanquish two 
hundred: if a hundred, they will vanquish a thousand of the 
unbelievers: for these are people without understanding. (8:65) 

For the present, Allah hath lightened your (task), for He knows 
that there is a weak spot in you: but (even though), if there are 
a hundred of you, patient and persevering, they will vanquish two 
hundred, and if a thousand, they will vanquish two thousand, with 
the leave of Allah: for Allah is with those who patiently persevere. 
(8:66) 


These verses vividly state that given favorable conditions and high morale, 
Muslims could, by virtue of their faith, win against odds of ten to one. But 
when their organization and equipment are weak, and their morale falls short 
of the optimal situation, they are obligated to tackle no more than odds of 
two to one. The first situation was illustrated at the Battle of Badr where 
the Muslim army crushed a force threefold bigger, while the second situation 
is demonstratable in the Battle of al Khandaq, when Muslims, confronted 
with a force mainfold stronger than their own, elected to fortify in their city 
by digging a ditch around Madinah, and thus avoided military confrontation 
with their enemies.* 


Conclusion 


Evidently, the classical doctrine of war and peace has not been predicated 
on a comprehensive theory. The doctrine describes the factual conditions that 
historically prevailed between the Islamic state during the ‘Abbasi and Byzan- 
tium, era, and thus, renders rules which respond to specific historical needs. 
The lack of a comprehensive theory of war and peace has led further to ma- 
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jor errors in perceiving the role of war and the real objectives of the Islamic 
state vis-a-vis non-Muslim communities. 

The classical doctrine mistakenly perceives war as the instrument of the 
Islamic state to expand the Muslim territories and dominate non-Muslim states. 
As it has shown in this paper, the aim of war is to assure justice and abolish 
oppression and tyranny. The expansion of Islam is to be achieved through 
persuasion and the use of peaceful means, not by force and compulsion. On- 
ly when the peaceful effort is frustrated, is the Islamic state justified in resorting 
to war. Yet peace in Islam does not mean the absence of war, because Islam 
considers that real peace can only be attained when justice prevails. Islam, 
therefore, justifies war against regimes that prevent people from choosing 
their ideas or practicing their beliefs. 

Finally, although this discussion has been confined to the conception of 
war and peace and issues concerning the initiation of war, it can also be ex- 
tended to questions concerning the prosecution of war and the conduct of 
peace — e.g., treaties, prisoners of war, spoils of war, and so forth. Many 
of the rules pertaining to these issues are predicated on customs, traditions, 
or conceptions peculiar to the historical period in which these rules were 
first articulated, and have thus a historically limited application. 
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Unity through diversity: the Shar‘i Vision 
Abdulaziz A. Sachedina 


Islam: Faith, Submission and Action 


Islam emerged as a moral challenge to humanity to respond to the call 
of the faith and create an ethically just public order that would reflect the 
‘active submission (the term, /s/am signifies this sense) to the Divine Will. 
Accordingly, creation of the just public order was viewed as the direct 
consequence of faith in the Islamic revelation where mere profession of faith 
without moral and religious commitment to create an Islamic order was 
considered hypocritical. In fact, the Qur’an views faith (man) as generating 
moral social behavior which ought to be translated in the creation of a morally 
just order on earth. Consequently, the term Islam should never be defined 
as mere ‘submission’ without the understanding that the necessary consequence 
of that ‘submission’ results in the transformance of the individual into a 
‘righteous’ person, and the society into an ideal public order. 

The Qur’an, however, also took note of the weaknesses in human nature 
and prescribed solutions for humanity to rise above these mostly self-cultivated 
weaknesses when confronted by ‘glitterings’ of the worldly, material life. The 
Quranic prescription consisted of creating a system whereby humanity, having 
responded to the Divine call, was thus held responsible in two areas of its 
relationship. First, in the area of its relationship to Allah (SWT) by virtue 
of being created by Him; and, second, in the area of interpersonal relationship 
by virtue of its composition of individual human beings. 

In the first area, where religious prescriptions directed the human life 
towards an existence of devotion and commitment, the purpose of Divine 
guidance was to endow humanity with volition and cognition to realize the 
necessity of showing gratitude to the Creator. It, therefore, proceeded with 
an exercise of choice, even when the faith was declared as a Divine gift. 
The reason was that humanity could not be held responsible for ignoring 
the call of the faith if there was compulsion involved in the initial offer of 
faith. After all, becoming a faithful person, according to the Qur‘an, is to 
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establish a special relationship with Allah (SWT) and as such no human agency 
had the authority to impose this relationship. Moreover, Allah (SWT) created 
in human beings an ‘innate disposition’ (fitrah) which, if preserved in its natural 
healthy state, was guaranteed to lead one to an acknowledgement of the Creator. 
Maintaining the good health of that ‘innate disposition’ was left to human 
beings who were obliged to pay heed to the intimations of the ‘innate disposition’ 
toward God-conscious existence. In addition, however, part of the Divine 
plan was directed towards appointing His representatives on earth who would 
assist humanity in preserving its good moral-spiritual health. That plan, in 
addition to the endowment of natural reasoning, included sending of numerous 
prophets whose main function would be to ‘remind’ humanity of the ‘innate 
disposition’ that they possess and to ‘uncover’ the human potentials which 
might have become buried under the dirt of ancestral traditions and inherited 
prejudices. These potentials, as the prophets were to point out, were created 
in the first place to enable human beings to serve the cause of Allah (SWT) 
and to make it succeed. 

This latter need for guidance had decisive consequences for the second 
area of human relationship, namely, interpersonal relationship in a society. 
In order to further human relationship, the religious prescriptions provided 
the necessary guidance that directed moral life of humanity to establish the 
just social order. This area of Divine guidance was crucial for the ultimate 
goal of the faith in the society. The well being of the society would thus 
depend on following these moral directions and accepting the authority of 
those individuals, such as prophets, who represented the Divine Will on earth. 
The Qur’an urges the believers, who have already exercised their volition 
in accepting the challenge of Islamic revelation, to obey the Prophet (SAAS) 
and those who have been invested with authority (uli al Amr) among the believers 
to accomplish the task required by their ‘submission. This ‘submission’ to 
the authority of Prophet Muhammad (SAAS), is in fact, ‘submission’ to the 
Will of Allah (SWT), which is emobided in the Shariah (the moral-religious 
law of Islam). That the Prophet (SAAS) was the personification of the Divine 
Will, which manifested in the form of the Law, was a notion that was common 
in all the montheistic traditions of which Islam regards itself as a continuation. 
As such, obedience of the Prophet (SAAS) has always implied obedience 
to the religious and legal prescriptions set forth in the Islamic revelation. 


The Qur’an and Sunnah 


The Islamic revelation, consequently, included both the revealed text 
of the Qur’an and the ‘paradigmatic behavior’ (Sunnah = ‘model pattern of 
behavior’) of the Prophet (SAAS). Muslim jurists regard both these sources 
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as authoritative and the only valid basis for religious prescription. However, 
there is a substantial difference in the estimation of these two sources: whereas 
the Qur’an is regarded as the infallible word of Allah (SWT), void of any 
omission or commission, the ‘paradigmatic behavior’ of the Prophet (SAAS) 
is overshadowed by historical vicissitudes of the community that recorded 
it in the subsequent periods. The latter fact has been very gradually and 
cautiously admitted by the Muslim scholars after obvious dissension and 
differences of opinion about its compilation after almost two centuries following 
the death of the Prophet (SAAS). This brings us to the consideration of a 
very sensitive issue in the Muslim community regarding the status of the 
Sunnah which can be regarded as the main source of diversity in the Islamic 
legal prescription. 

There is no doubt that efforts were made to create a uniform Sunnah 
of which all the scholars could agree in their issuing judicial decisions. As 
a matter of fact, the agreement (ijmā of the scholars in the matter of the 
admittance of the duly authenticated Sunnah as a valid documentation became 
an independent source for the derivation of the Shari decisions. But, their 
agreement required further extrapolation of the record of the precedents 
preserved in the Sunnah. It was only these precedents that were recognized 
as the valid basis which could be utilized as evidence and made relevant 
to the concrete situation for a judicial decision through a rational exegesis 
of the terms of a tradition. This intellectural process in the interpretation 
of the revealed sources became still another source for religious prescriptions 
in Islam and became known as either ‘analogical deduction’ (giyas), or ‘sound 
opinion (ra'y), or simply ‘intelligence’ (aql) in the usage of different legal 
scholars. It is significant that the development of usu al fiqh (theoretical 
basis or principles of Islamic law) under the great legal scholar Imam al 
Shafi’i (d. 204 A.H./819 A.C.) responded to this need of the Muslim scholars 
to systematically define the intellectural procedures for deductively inferring 
judicial decisions from the given textual and contextual circumstances. And, 
importantly, their efforts were directed to make relevant the record of the 
Prophetic paradigm through exegetical method based on what came to be 
designated as al ijtihad, more particularly, al ijtihad al shari (the independent 
reasoning based on the extrapolation of the revealed sources like the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah). Without the consensus of the Muslim jurists and their 
application of the intellectual method that evolved gradually, the juridical 
corpus, as it emerged at the end of the (first and second century Hijrah/eight 
century A.C.), would not have provided a more or less uniform religious 
prescription to deal with the two areas of human relationship, namely, God- 
man and man-man relationship. 
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Al ‘ibadat and al Mu‘amalat 


These two areas of relationship (God-man, man-man), which came to 
be designated as al ibadat and al muamalat respectively, is the subject matter 
of the applied jurisprudence in Islam. The two areas of classification implicitly 
recognize the division of religious and moral laws in Islam. Although such 
designation in this paper calls for caution because of the overlapping between 
the two areas in the teachings of Islam which has not acknowledged any division 
of religious and secular realms of human activity. The Muslim scholars have 
conceded the Qur’anic concern regarding those acts that are done purely to 
‘seek closeness to God’ (qurbatan ila Allah) and those that are undertaken 
by virtue of being members of human society. 


In the former case, only Allah (SWT) provides sanctions for their 
violations (whether in this world or the next); whereas, in the latter case 
Muslim authority, in whom political power is invested, provides the sanctions 
for their violations. Thus, a person who neglects his obligation of worshipping 
Allah (SWT) at prescribed times cannot be punished by human agency; 
whereas, a person who fails to fulfill the terms of a valid contract can be 
brought to justice and forced to obey the decision made by the Muslim authority. 
As mentioned earlier, however, there are certain acts in the God-man 
relationship which have implications for man-man relationship. Such is the 
case, for example, with al Zakah (the obligatory sharing of one’s wealth with 
the poor and the community at a specific rate of appropriated wealth above 
a certain minimum) which, as shown by the early experience of the Muslim 
community under the ‘Rightly Guided’ Caliphate, had political implications 
for the Muslim public order and, accordingly, the authority invested with 
power had to deal with the violators of this obligation severely! Nevertheless, 
in most of the prescriptions in God-man relationship, the jurists are in 
agreement that ultimately these rulings deal with an individual’s spiritual destiny 
and as such no human agency can impose them; and, it is only in those 
cases where the violations in this area have moral and social implications 
that the ruler can exercise his discretion to require obedience. On the other 
hand, the prescriptions dealing with man-man relationship have presupposed 
the executive agency that can effect the laws for human welfare. In this sense, 
these religious prescriptions deal with the rights and duties of human beings 
toward each other, for which there is a need for an authority who can enforce 
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or exact obedience. 

It is relevant to note that although the juridical corpus of the Muslims 
do not have a section dealing with, for instance, bab al hukumah (Book of 
Governance) or bab al saltanah (Book of Exercising Power), it can be amply 
demonstrated that the rulings dealing with interpersonal relationship 
presupposed the existence of a just ruler (sultan Gdil) who could exercise 
his authority without any impediment to cause the purposes of Allah (SWT) 
to be effected in human society. The clause about the existence of a just 
ruler as a prerequisite in some administrative and official prescriptions was 
not merely a theoretical proposition; rather, it reflected the Muslim aspiration 
for a prophet-like authority whose obedience could not be challenged on 
the grounds of his being incompetent and unrighteous ruler over the Muslim 
Ummah. 


The Khilafah and The Shari‘ah 


The termination of the ideal Khilafah (Caliphate) of the ‘Rightly Guided’ 
Khulafa’ (Caliphs) in the first century of Islam (seventh century A.C.) caused 
major reevaluation of the extent of authority of those who could exercise 
power (Saltanah) in the Muslim community. Indeed, the Muslim scholars 
found themselves living under the corrupt rulers who could not be regarded 
as the ideal just authority to exercise the power that the religious prescriptions 
presupposed as necessary condition for their fulfillment. Under these political 
circumstances the jurists saw the possibility of emancipating the Muslim 
community from the religious obedience of their rulers and instead they 
required them to be obedient to the norms of the Shariah, (the Sacred Law). 
The most crucial implication of such an adherence to the Shariah (the juridical 
corpus meticulously composed by the jurists) without a precondition about 
the acknowledgement of a just constitutional authority, signified the insistence 
of the jurists upon religious autonomy of the Muslim community from their 
unjust rulers. The juridical corpus became the Imam in exactly the way Imam 
al Shāfiī had advised the Muslims to “make the Qur’an and the Sunnah’ 
Imam.”This advice by al Shafi‘i must be seen against the background of the 
absence of the ideal Imam, the ‘rightly guided’ Khalifah who, in theory, 
provided the ‘model’ for the community to emulate. That the unity of the 
ummah depended on such a centralized conception of authority can be 
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comprehended from the fact that the allegiance was transferred from the Imam 
as a person to the equally important conception of the ‘revelation’ (both the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah) and its unifying capacity. 

The adherence to the Islamic revelation, the Qur’an and the Sunnah, 
meant to convey the authority of the central figure of the Imam in Islamic 
psyche, because the existence of such an authority as a unifying force was 
underscored in the early political development of Islamic community. At that 
time, immediately following the death of the Prophet (SAAS), it was the 
issue of the leadership of the Islamic polity that had to be resolved if the 
Ummah were to remain loyal to the early conception of the politico religious 
community united under the Prophet (SAAS) of Allah (SWT). The measures 
adopted by AbuBakr as the head of the Madinah government corroborate 
our observation that the unity of the community under new leadership was 
the most important consideration in maintaining the sense of continuity 
following the death of the Prophet (SAAS). This sense of continuity of that 
authority was provided by the Khulafa’ and after the termination of the ideal 
Khilafah by the Shariah. It was for this reason that the Qur’an and the Sunnah 
became the Jmam in the absence of the ideal, ‘rightly guided’ Imam, and, 
hence, the unifying force in the Muslim community after the political 
decentralization and disintegration of the Muslim authority. Indeed, the Shariah 
(that is, the Islamic legal system derived from the revelation) is the only 
thing that has continued to provide the sense of continuity in the mind of 
the Muslim community right up to the modern age. 

More importantly, the Islamic Shariah provided a center of unity, with 
an explicit recognition of diversity of the opinions of the jurists. This diversity 
was legitimized by the consensual interests of the scholars who, having given 
up the hope for the creation of the just Islamic order under the rulers, had 
made the Shariah and their interpreters as the legitimate centers of Islamic 
sense of loyalty. In this way, the Shariah as represented in the juridical works 
of the individual scholars, became the guide for the Muslims to create an 
adequately just public order, because, in the absence of socio-political justice, 
the Shariah provided the ideal for the Divinely ordained just order. 
Consequently, the Muslim faith was shifted from requiring the existence of 
an Islamic state under a just ruler to the adherence to the system that guaranteed 
the Divine public order. In the final analysis, what assured the believers 
regarding the actualization of the Islamic ideal was the belief that the Shariah 
as the Divinely ordained system guaranteed the creation of a just polity. 
Accordingly, it became part of the faith to insist upon the rule of the Shariah 
in the post- ‘Rightly-guided’ Khilafah era because it fulfilled the universalism 
of the Qur’anic message. In addition, such an undertaking to implement the 
Islamic law in all its aspects in the society by any political authority afforded 
a sort of legitimacy that was otherwise lacking in most of them. It is probably 
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correct to say that in many instances of unjust rule in the Islamic history, 
the Muslim jurists became the legitimizing sources for those who wielded 
power unjustly by their evaluation of the political authority’s commitment 
to the Islamic law and its implementation. Based on their evaluation of the 
glory of Islam under that particular ruler they were provided with the necessary 
religious recognition of his rule as an example of ‘Islamic governance’ (literally, 
al Hukimah al Gdilah (the just rule)). This can be regarded as the legacy 
of the classical age of Islam which has continued to dominate the present 
day ‘fundamentalist’ vision of the community. ‘Fundamentalism’ here must 
be defined as the ‘endeavors to actualize the Islamic vision of the just public 
order by implementing the Shariah in all the aspects of life? Such a vision 
has generated the sense of unity among the Muslims, in spite of their national 
and cultural diversity in the modern times. It has also furnished the Islamic 
movement with a kind of a blue print on which the unified ideal system could 
be constructed without requiring the existence of a central authority of the 
Khilafah. The Shariah is both the Imam and khalifah for the Muslims in 
the modern age. In other words, authority is invested in the community of 
the believers, the Ummah, collectively to create an Islamic public order where 
Shariah would provide the norms and principles to regulate God-man and 
man-man relationship. 


The Ideal and the Real in the Shart‘ah 


It is important, however to remind ourselves that “the life of the law 
has not been logic, it has been experience,’ as stated by Justice O. W. Holmes. 

The Islamic legal system, which is regarded as a Divinely ordained system, 
preceding, and not preceded by the Muslim state, has been treated by some 
scholars in complete isolation from the historical development of society as 
such. The efforts of the Muslim jurists has been discussed as a process of 
discovering and formulating the revealed Will of Allah (SWT) by the purely 
subjective standard of its intrinsic worth. In fact, ijtihad has been defined 
as that effort to ‘discover’ the legal ordinances from the revelation. This ijtihad, 
as we have pointed out above, is al ijtihad al shar’, in which human intellec- 
tual faculties have been utilized with utmost care to ‘discover’ the intrinsicalness 
of the revealed law in reasoning. Accordingly, Islamic law has been treated 
as completely lacking in historical phenomenon, closely tied with the pro- 
gress of society. While it is accurate to maintain that the elaboration and the 
analysis of Islamic law has been essentially in abstracto, the terms of the judicial 
decisions (fatawa) do not lack practical considerations realistically related 
to the needs of the society. The development of usiil al fiqh can be cited as 
a proof for the practical considerations in deductively inferring the judicial 
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decisions. Moreover, it is in the area of usul that the creative intelligence of 
the Muslim jurists can be measured and the use of another kind of ijtihad, 
namely al ijtihad al aqli (reasoning based on purely rational evidence), can 
be documented. The rational procedures detailed in the works of usul take 
into account methodological advancements in the extrapolation of the sources 
of Islamic law to derive decisions when there does not exist any concrete tex- 
tual proof to support the relevant judicial decision. Indeed, in the area of the 
theoretical basis of Islamic law, the jurists have been the creators of the prin- 
ciples rather than merely the discoverers of them. 

The judicial decisions deductively inferred on the basis of these principles 
of jurisprudence, however, do not exhibit the essential feature of the positive 
law emanating from the judicial tribunals; rather than are deduced from the 
ideal doctrine. The consequences of this latter judicial process was felt in 
the growing cleavage between the ideal system expounded in the juridical 
prescriptions that ought to have been followed by the Muslim courts and the 
actual practice of these courts, which sometimes coincided with or deviated 
from this ideal system. Hence, in the study of Islamic jurisprudence, it is 
important to keep in mind this cleavage between normative religious law and 
the demands of concrete situation, adumbrated, in many cases by the arbitrary 
power of the political authority, which, in a tacit way required the administrators 
of justice to adopt a discretionary policy of ignoring rather than denying the 
only valid basis for juridical prescription, namely, the Islamic revelation. Thus, 
besides juridical inquiry undertaken by the jurists, which accounts for the 
diversity in the opinions in the legal injunctions, the cleavage between the 
normative doctrine and the concrete situation became another source for the 
breakdown of the universal order under the Islamic law. Under the political 
circumstances that prevailed in almost all the periods of Islamic history when 
the normative prescriptions were for the most part ignored, if not denied, 
administration of justice (the very symbol of Divine justice) relied more heavily 
on the then current legal practice than on the norms provided by the Shariah 
law. The result of this situation was the gradual emergence of two types of 
judicial authority in the organization of the Islamic public order: that headed 
by the gadi (judge) with jurisdiction over the Shariah courts; and the other 
headed by a powerful official of the state with jurisdiction over the court of 
complaints (mazalim).* 


This development of the dual court system was the logical outcome of 
the essential function as it came to be ascribed to the Islamic law which 








3For this characteristic of Islamic law, see: N. J. Coulson, A History of Islamic Law 
(Edinburgh, 1964), especially Chapter 9, p. 120f. Also, Joseph Schact, Introduction to Islamic 
Law (Oxford, 1964), p. 199f. 

‘Coulson, History, p. 128, 
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exhibits a category of legislation that includes neither the possibility of appeal 
nor the promise of change: the law may be disobeyed, it may be forgotten, 
but it cannot be altered. Its historical character is thus severely restricted, 
for an acknowledgement of the linear progression of time requires recognition 
of the need to modify, to repeal and to further disclose the inapplicability 
or otherwise of a juridical prescription. As Islamic history progressed the 
intention of Islamic law came to be identified as ‘guidance’ (hidayah), 
formulated within the framework of the community guaranteeing a measure 
of security and continuity. Significantly, as mentioned earlier, it was in this 
sense of ‘guidance’ that Islamic law was able to generate loyalty and a sense 
of unity among the members of the community whose religious autonomy 
and unity depended on the acknowledgement of the Shariah as the sacred 
law ordained by Allah (SWT) for the establishment of the Islamic public 
order. The law became an Jmam, who in religious literature of the Muslims 
was the source of precedent for religious prescription. The commands and 
prohibitions of an /mam are permanent models whose value and significance 
continue in the realm of ideal. It is in this context that Islamic juridical decisions 
as compiled by the Muslim doctors were characterized by acknowledgement 
of dispute (al khilaf) and by appeal to the authority of paradigmatic precedent, 
that is the Jmam who could resolve the dispute by using his personal judgement 
on an issue. 

The concept of Imām as it emerged in juridical literature, was central 
to all Islamic juridical discussions, and though variously applied, always 
denoted authority, that reserved the right to demand obedience but could 
not command obedience. The latter type of authority was vested in the de 
facto political sovereign who also assumed supreme judicial power.5 The 
jurisdiction and authority of the Islamic courts were subject to such limits 
as he saw fit to define. The Muslim jurists, of course, resented this situation 
and protested against the vulnerability of the decisions given by the qadis. 
But, they also realized that the Islamic legal system formulated by them could 
not provide the necessary direction to the complex growth in the interpersonal 
relationship in the Islamic state because its formulations failed to take into 
consideration the new exigencies created by concrete situations. It is precisely 





5] have discussed this cleavage in my forthcoming work on The Just Ruler in Shiite Islam 
(Oxford, 1988), in the chapter dealing with the political theory of the Jmami ‘Shi‘ites which 
developed in the period following the termination of the theological Imamate of the Twelve 
Imams, and which resembles the similar situation in the ‘Sunni thought where the ideal Caliphate 
was limited to the period of the ‘Rightly Guided’ caliphs (11-40 A.H./632-660 A.C.). The 
subsequent period was marked by the de facto authority that lacked religious legitimacy but 
was, neverthless, legitimized by the Muslim jurists consensual interest as ‘just’ authority. But, 
even then, the de facto rulers were never afforded the reverence that was confined to the 
‘Rightly Guided’ caliphs. 
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this recognition on the part of the Muslim jurists and their giving it to the 
pressure from the political authorities that led to the creation of what can 
be described as the cleavage between the ideal and the real. More importantly, 
the situation also led to the creation of what can be cautiously designated 
as “secular” and “religious” courts. Although all functions in the Islamic public 
order were theoretically religious in nature, the jurisdiction of the gadis or 
“religious” courts and the jurisdiction of the head of complains (sahib 
al mazalim) or “secular” courts comes close to the notion of Divine law and 
the ruler’s law, respectively® 


The “Religious” and the “Secular” 


The division between “religious” and “secular” also marked the period 
in Muslim history when the rulers were no more regarded as possessing the 
religious legitimacy that was afforded to the ‘Rightly Guided’ and a few others 
in the classical age. More importantly, it ushered in the period of the Ummah 
loyal to the Shari vision of justice without requiring the actual wielder of 
power to abide by the doctrinal underpinnings of that vision. More and more 
power came to be recognized as inherently unjust as such, and those who 
were pious remained unsullied by its corruptions. In fact, the probity and 
piety of a religious scholar were measured in terms of their detachment from 
the wordly power and political involvement. There was no other area in the 
Islamic jurisprudence that exhibited the dichotomy between ‘religious’ and 
‘secular’ than in the field of public law. Thus, for instance, in the area of 
criminal law, homicide was regulated in meticulous detail, but was treated 
as a private and not as a public offence which could then be sanctioned by 
the state. Moreover, criminal law did not exist in the technical sense of a 
comprehensive scheme of offences against the public order. Religious belief 
played a decisive role in deciding a criminal case under the legal system 
which assumed that a witness whose moral and religious probity was 
ascertained would always tell the truth and that even the most hardened 
criminals would hesitate to swear a false oath of their innocence. The 
assumption displayed an altruistic reliance upon the force of religious belief 
which often proved to be inadequate to verify practical circumstances of 
litigation.” Indeed, this aspect of Islamic jurisprudence corroborates our 
observation made earlier regarding the restricted historical character of the 
system and the fundamentally academic and idealistic approach adopted by 





Coulson, History, p. 129. 
7al ‘Awwa, ‘Muhammad Salim, “The Basis of Islamic Penal Legislation,” in The Islamic 
Criminal Justice System, ed. M. Cherif Bassiouni (New York, 1982), p. 127-147. 
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the early jurists who clearly saw their role as the Jmams, the ‘models’ whose 
actions and commands or opinions were precedents that might be used as 
source or justification for the law. If one examines Imam al ShāfiTs Kitab 
al Umm or Imam Malik’s Muwatta’ it becomes apparent that these books 
of Islamic law were books of ‘guidance by the “guides”: the Imams, al Shafi‘ 
and Malik. Accordingly, they were to be adhered to in the realm of religious 
faith and, as it happened, their application became limited in the sphere of 
God-man relationship even when they provided detailed prescription in the 
area of man-man relationship. In this God-man sphere, the Shariah maintained 
its supreme application even when in other spheres it was ignored by the 
political authorities. Furthermore, the God-man relationship always retained 
its revelational position as the source of unity among the believers. In modern 
times when Shariah has limited application in the realm of modern financial 
and social structure, the Islamic sacred law has provided a keen sense of 
unity in the spiritual aspect of the Shari prescription. 

In addition, beside the area of criminal law, the nature of legal procedure 
left little or no scope for the exercise of any discretion by the juridical authority 
like the gadi in controlling the proceedings before him. The rules of evidence 
to verify the truth of claims with utmost certain (f/m or qat) was rigidly 
formalistic as demonstrated in the rule that proof of the offence of fornication 
could be established only by the testimony of four righteous male eyewitnesses 
to the actual act of immorality. Such rigidity in other cases could and did 
result in injustice.*® 

These circumstances led to the removal of certain types of cases of public 
law from the jurisdiction of the “religious” courts, more so, when it was obvious 
that the absence of appeal in the Islamic law made it possible for unscrupulous 
defendants to avoid civil or criminal liability which reason declared to exist. 
Consequently, these cases were heard in what have designated as “secular” 
courts which considered circumstantial evidence, heard the testimony of 
witnesses of dubious character, put them through various procedures to discover 
guilt. More significantly, the decisions made in these courts were regarded 
as the direct expression of the supreme judicial and executive powers combined 
in the de facto ruling authority. Such a recognition of the competence of 
the ruler to formulate principles of substantive law additional and 
supplementary to the normative Islamic law was afforded by the jurists 
themselves who laid down the doctrine of asumption of such an authority 
by a qualified ruler.” It was, after all, the sovereign who could give effect 





8 Awad, Awad M., “The Rights of Accused under the Islamic Criminal Procedure,” in 
The Islamic Criminal Justice System, p. 91-107. 

*Schact, Joseph, “Law and Justice,” in The Cambridge History of Islam, ed. P. M. Holt, 
A. K. S. Lambton and B. Lewis (Cambridge, 1970), Vol. 2B, p. 539-56. 
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to the general purposes of Allah (SWT) for the Muslim community. 
Accordingly, the de facto ruler was provided with an overriding personal 
discretion to determine, according to time and circumstances, how the purposes 
of Allah (SWT) for the Islamic community might best be effected. The latter 
factor, that is ‘effecting’ the purposes of Allah (SWT) was certaintly beyond 
the Imams of the legal schools who could, at the most, urge the rulers to 
obey the dictates of the normative law. It is probably correct to suggest that 
the separation between the legal theory based on the Islamic revelation and 
its interpretation and its execution by the one invested with political power 
marked the separation between the religious and the political in the Islamic 
history. Whereas the Muslim jurists retained their monopoly over the religious 
life of the community, the de facto rulers exercised their discretionary power 
in directing their mundane life. 

The assumption that the Muslim society consisted of a group of people 
who performed the acts prescribed by the Shariah such as purification and 
prayer, alms and religious war, fasting in the month of Ramadan, engaging 
in commercial activities, effecting marital relations etc.—that they judged 
and carried out all such and other daily functions consciously in the sight 
of Allah (SWT) was never questioned. In fact, that was an inalienable part 
of the religious faith in Islam, where intention (niyah) was crucial to render 
all the acts undertaken as part of the religious life. Beyond that structure, 
variations and options were created or limited by a variety of social, political, 
economic and personal factors, not easily, perhaps not at all, quantifiable. 
However, to assume that the process of defining the law was mechanical rather 
than profoundly creative, would be to underestimate the achievement of the 
jurists in defining the culture in their juridical corpus. 

The jurists directed their attention to the creation of a sense of unity 
on the basis of the Islamic revelation; but, they also belonged to their regional 
and cultural localities which produced variations in the interpretation of the 
Prophetic paradigm preserved in the traditions attributed to the Prophet (SAAS) 
himself. This latter factor can be designated as the contextual aspect of the 
Islamic juridical literature. Moreover, it is this aspect that has given rise 
to variations in the judicial decisions of different schools of legal thought. 
It is for this reason that authentic cultural interpretation of Islamic law is 
inevitably dependent upon both the contextual as well as textual analysis of 
the legal corpus that exegetically extrapolates the Islamic revelation to make 
it relevant to the life and experience of the Islamic Ummah in its diverse 
environment. 

In the complex development of the Islamic law in its classicial formulation, 
where the legal system is elevated to the plane of normative and ideal 
ordainment, denying the linear progression of time, meticulous textual studies 
become extremely valuable in defining the culture in which these norms found 
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expression in the religious aspiration of the jurists in the literary corpus. 
It is, therefore, indispensable to undertake serious textual analysis of the 
traditional Islamic law, in order to discover the classical cultural categories 
there first, and then verify their existence in the context of modern Muslim 
culture. Two important categories in this respect are unity and diversity, which 
in the literature, are underscored by the legal doctrine about all law having 
emanated from One God, the Lawgiver, for humanity, the many and the diverse, 
respectively. There is a firm belief extrapolated from the Qur’anic passages 
that it is only Allah (SWT) who is immutable and immortal; whereas, by 
Divine creation, humanity is both mutable and mortal. The ultimate confidence 
that the humanity needs in its source of value and meaning cannot depend 
on human source. It has to come from the Divine source, the only reliable 
and trustworthy source. But, the Shariah as the Divinely ordained system, 
at least, according to the Muslim belief, exhibits the characteristics of positive 
law which has led to the unresolvable tension between the Divine demand 
of uniformity and the human tendency of the diversity in the accomplishment 
of the goal of creation. This is the mystery — the Divine Mystery — in requiring 
humanity to believe in One God and creating a disposition in man to seek 
diverse paths to acknowledge that Reality. The Shariah (literally, the ‘way’ 
that leads to ‘watering place’ in the desert) is the system that calls the believers 
to adhere to the path, the only path of salvation; whereas, there are other 
forces in the society that cause diversion for the believers on the path. The 
important point in this journey to the salvation, as the Qur’4n demonstrates, 
is the unquestioning devotion to the One Creator, the only source of existence 
on earth. As such, the diversity becomes not so much an obstacle to the 
attainment of the unity under One God, but a Divine mystery designed to 
test the commitment of an individual: Will he/she commit him/herself to 
Allah (SWT) or to a particular perception of the Will of Allah (SWT) through 
literary expression in the works or jurisprudence? In the long history of human 
religiosity, it has been observed that humanity has often succumbed to the 
worship of the self-cultivated images of God rather than to Allah (SWT) alone. 
As long as the Shariah remains the means to fulfill the Will of Allah (SWT), 
it has the symbolic power of uniting the Muslims in the worship of Allah 
(SWT) ; but, as soon as it attains the level of becoming the goal, then it 
results in the worship of Islam, — a new form of ‘associationism’ which was 
to be rejected as the consequence of the worship of the only God, Allah 
(SWT). Thus, Shariah provides the vision of Unity of Allah (SWT) in the 
diversity of humanity for the creation of an ethically just order on earth. 
It is in this context that the hudid (‘fixed’) and taZirat (discretionary’) 
‘punishments for criminal offences make sense. Significantly, according to 
the majority of the Sunni legal thinkers, in order to institute these punishments 
the presence of the ruler has been ruled necessary; because, whereas the 
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Islamic law explained the purposes of Allah (SWT) in terms of rights and 
duties of individuals and had established certain inviolable standards of conduct, 
the all-encompassing and supreme obligation of the ruler was the protection 
of the public interests (al masalih al Gammah) which he did by fulfilling the 
obligation of “commanding the good and interdicting the evil.” Administration 
of justice, including the penalties for violation of religious and moral code, 
came under this general obligation!® Consequently, hudid and taZirat 
punishments are regarded as prevention of any conduct prejudicial to the 
good order of the Muslim society. As such, the function of administration 
of juridical authority was necessarily classified as a constitutional position 
requiring proper appointment from the political authority, who alone could 
exercise that authority or delegate it to the official to effect the legitimacy 
and sanction of the Islamic public order. 

Hudtd punishments are specifically determined in the revelation, 
however, fazirat punishments, may be imposed by the ruler in the public 
interest. The distinction between hadd and taZir these punishments is not 
one of ‘religious’ versus ‘secular’ form of punishment." Even when a violation 
affecting “‘God’s claim’ occurs, in the Qur‘anic usage it is simply regarded 
as a prelude to ‘claims of man’, whose welfare is the prime concern of the 
Divine sanctions. The Muslim jurists have regarded the crimes deserving 
haddid punishments as the serious religious crimes against the purposes of 
Allah (SWT) for humanity. As such, by committing these crimes an offender 
has disrupted the ethical public order. Construed in this sense, then hadd/al 
ta‘zir categorization in the Islamic penal code does not indicate the division 
between religious and secular in Islamic law where such a distinction, at 
least in the legal doctrine, was inconceivable. In the Islamic doctrine there 
was no human action that had no reference in the hereafter. As a result, even 
when a person was engaged in a mundane act his action was religiously 
accountable. This characteristic of Islamic faith has had enormous implications 
in the vision for the creation of the ideal Islamic public order. In this ideal 
order the Muslims never relinquished the interdependence of the religious 
and moral on the one hand, and the spiritual and temporal on the other. 
The Islamic movement in the modern times has a goal to reunite these two 
realms of human existence under the rule of Shariah which is believed to 
have provided the Divine blue print for the ideal rule of justice and equity 
on earth. Nevertheless, it is clear that ta‘zirat covered all those cases for 





In The Just Ruler I have examined the Islamic juridical corpus dealing with the 
administration of justice in Chapter IV which is entitled: “The Deputyship of the Jurists” 
in wilayah al qada’ (Administration of Juridical Authority). 

"Rosen, Lawrence, “Responsibility and Justice in Islamic Law and Culture,” paper presented 
to the Center for Advanced Studies, University of Virginia, 1987. 
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which specific punishments were not mentioned in the Qur'an and the 
discretionary authority in determining the level of punishment was vested 
in the de facto ruler who could and did delegate this authority to his officials 
for that purpose. 


Conclusion: 


The Shariah has been regarded as the embodiment of the Divine scale 
of justice. In order for the Muslims to attain that Divine scale of justice they 
need to implement these norms of justice in their everyday life. This latter 
endeavor is the practical implication of ‘submission’ to the Will of Allah (SWT). 
Faith and action in Islam could not be conceived separately. Consequently, 
the Shariah became the exoteric expression of the faith, and as such, the 
only authoritative standard against which any commitment to the faith could 
be measured. But, as we observed in this paper, the Shariah became limited 
in application as the Muslim society moved further in its historical 
development. It became universally applicable only in the area of God-man 
relationship (al ibadat); whereas, in the area of social interaction (al 
muamalat) its role became circumscribed by the laws introduced through 
the discretionary authority of the ruler. This aspect of the Shariah, that 
regulated interpersonal relationship, became removed from the real life of 
the community. Ironically, the tension felt by the Muslims in the fulfillment 
of the Shar‘ vision in its entirety was due to the elevating of the historical 
development of the Islamic law which had produced the juridical corpus in 
the classical age to the plane of restricted historicity of the religious 
prescriptions for everyday life. An important point, neglected in the later 
studies of these early sources, was the fact that Muslim jurists, by exercising 
their rational faculty to the utmost, had recorded their reactions to the 
experience of the community whom they were engaged in guiding their 
particular periods in Islamic history. They created, rather than discovered, 
Allah’s law through continuous reference to the early socio-political interaction 
of the community. What they created was a literary expression of their 
aspirations, their consensual interests and their achievements, what they 
provided for Islamic society was an ideal, a symbol, a conscience, and a 
principle of order and identity. The Shariah thus took the form of a Divinely 
ordained system which, if and when implemented, could become the valid 
expression of Divine Justice. However, it was probably the lack of religious 
and moral commitment on the part of the rulers who came to power through 
the use of force, rather than through any procedure so far recognized by 
the community as a legitimate method of assuming discretionary control over 
its affairs, that arrested the develompent of the Shariah at the interpersonal 
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level to create a uniform practical system. Furthermore, the works of 
jurisprudence became victims of the ahistorical casuistry, detaching itself 
from the concrete situations in the social order. What did represent a real 
constraint on the exegetical and legislative activities of the jurists to respond 
to these new exigencies, were those judicial conventions of the classical age 
based on a common inalienable structure designated so aptly by Muhammad 
Arkoun as ‘logocentricity’!2 

The assumption that the Muslim society consisted of a group of people 
who performed the acts prescribed by the Shariah such as purification and 
prayer, alms and religious war, fasting in the month of Ramadan, engaging 
in commercial activities, effecting marital relations etc.—that they judged 
and carried out all such and other daily functions consciously in the sight 
of Allah (SWT) was never questioned. In fact, that was an inalienable part 
of the religious faith in Islam, where intention (niyah) was crucial to render 
all the acts undertaken as part of the religious life. Beyond that structure, 
variations and options were created or limited by a variety of social, political, 
economic and personal factors, not easily, perhaps not at all, quantifiable. 
However, to assume that the process of defining the law was mechanical rather 
than profoundly creative, would be to underestimate the achievement of the 
jurists in defining the culture in their juridical corpus. 

The jurists directed their attention to the creation of a sense of unity 
on the basis of the Islamic revelation; but, they also belonged to their regional 
and cultural localities which produced variations in the interpretation of the 
Prophetic paradigm preserved in the traditions attributed to the Prophet (SAAS) 
himself. This latter factor can be designated as the contextual aspect of the 
Islamic juridical literature. Moreover, it is this aspect that has given rise 
to variations in the judicial decisions of different schools of legal thought. 
It is for this reason that authentic cultural interpretation of Islamic law is 
inevitably dependent upon both the contextual as well as textual analysis of 
the legal corpus that exegetically extrapolates the Islamic revelation to make 
it relevant to the life and experience of the Islamic Ummah in its diverse 
environment. 

In the complex development of the Islamic law in its classicial formulation, 
where the legal system is elevated to the plane of normative and ideal 
ordainment, denying the linear progression of time, meticulous textual studies 
become extremely valuable in defining the culture in which these norms found 
expression in the religious aspiration of the jurists in the literary corpus. 
It is, therefore, indispensable to undertake serious textual analysis of the 
traditional Islamic law, in order to discover the classical cultural categories 


12Arkoun, M., “Logocentrisme et ve'rite’ religieuse dans la pensee’ Islamique d'apres al 
Ilam bi managqib al Islam ďal ‘Amiri; in Studia Islamica, Vol. 35(972), p. 5-51. 
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there first, and then verify their existence in the context of modern Muslim 
culture. Two important categories in this respect are unity and diversity, which 
in the literature, are underscored by the legal doctrine about all law having 
emanated from One God, the Lawgiver, for humanity, the many and the diverse, 
respectively. There is a firm belief extrapolated from the Qur’anic passages 
that it is only Allah (SWT) who is immutable and immortal; whereas, by 
Divine creation, humanity is both mutable and mortal. The ultimate confidence 
that the humanity needs in its source of value and meaning cannot therefore, 
depend on human source. It has to come from the Divine source, the only 
reliable and trustworthy source. But, the Shariah as the Divinely ordained 
system, at least, according to the Muslim belief, exhibits the characteristics 
of positive law which has led to the unresolvable tension between the Divine 
demand of uniformity and the human tendency of the diversity in the 
accomplishment of the goal of creation. This is the mystery — the Divine 
Mystery — in requiring humanity to believe in One God and creating a 
disposition in man to seek diverse paths to acknowledge that Reality. The 
Shariah (literally, the ‘way’ that leads to ‘watering place’ in the desert) is 
the system that calls the believers to adhere to the path, the only path of 
salvation; whereas, there are other forces in the society that cause diversion 
for the believers on the path. The important point in this journey to the 
salvation, as the Qur’an demonstrates, is the unquestioning devotion to the 
One Creator, the only source of existence on earth. As such, the diversity 
becomes not so much an obstacle to the attainment of the unity under One 
God, but a Divine mystery designed to test the commitment of an individual: 
Will he/she commit him/herself to Allah (SWT) or to a particular perception 
of the Will of Allah (SWT) through literary expression in the works or 
jurisprudence? In the long history of human religiosity, it has been observed 
that humanity has often succumbed to the worship of the self-cultivated images 
of God rather than to Allah (SWT) alone. As long as the Shariah remains 
the means to fulfill the Will of Allah (SWT), it has the symbolic power of 
uniting the Muslims in the worship of Allah (SWT) ; but, as soon as it attains 
the level of becoming the goal, then it results in the worship of Islam, — 
a new form of ‘associationism’ which was to be rejected as the consequence 
of the worship of the only God, Allah (SWT). Thus, Shariah provides the 
vision of Unity of Allah (SWT) in the diversity of humanity for the creation 
of an ethically just order on earth. 
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Research Notes 


Sirah Quraysh 


By Salim Rashid 


For the civilizing (taming) of the Quraysh For their civilizing We 
have caused the caravans to move forth In Winter and in Summer 
So let them worship the Lord of this House Who has fed them 
against hunger And has made them safe from fear. 


The Glorious Quran (Surah 106) 
(translated by M. Pickthall) 


The nature and scope of an Islamic economic system has been the subject 
of considerable discussion in recent years. While there is something of a 
consensus on the point that Islamic economics is neither Capitalism nor 
Socialism, there is considerably more debate on the prevalence and extent 
of state intervention in an Islamic economy. Perhaps a closer look at Surah 
Quraysh may be helpful in this context. The surah is one of the earliest sūrahs 
to be revealed and it belongs to a period when Islam was laying forth its 
general ideological outlines to the idolators of Makkah. It extracts a message 
from commercial life of Quraysh and it adumbrates a world view which can 
be helpful in guiding us to first principles. 

The translation I am using is that of Pickthall and it is important that 
he tries to provide as literal an interpretation of the Holy Qur'an as is feasible. 
The word “i-la-f?” which Pickthall translates as “taming” civilizing” has been 
variously translated by other authors as “gathering,” “security,” and “union.” 
Without claiming any expertise in Arabic etymology, it may be pointed out 
that neither “gathering” nor “union” is quite consistent with the subsequent 
text, which focuses on the commercial success of Quraysh due to the location 
of the Kabah at Makkah. It is not Quraysh who were “gathered” or “united”, 
at the religious fairs, if one may so term the occasions. “Security,” on the 
other hand, is not in direct opposition to the meaning of the next sūrah but 
the connotation, as relating to armed warfare, is inappropriate in this context. 
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I shall argue this at greater length below. Pickthall’s rendering as “civilization” 
is therefore used in what follows. 

The intent of Sirah Quraysh is to persuade the Quraysh of their obligation 
to worship Allah. How is this obligation established? The Quraysh are told 
that Allah (SWT) provided them with both security and prosperity, civilization 
at the edge of a barren desert. In response to this bounty they are urged 
to be grateful and give thanks. This overarching theme of the bounty of Allah 
is strengthened when we remember that Sirah Quraysh closely follows Sirah 
al Fil, (the Elephant) in which Quraysh are reminded of Abraha’s attempt 
to conquer the Kabah with elephants and how Allah (SWT) turned back 
this attack. Considered together, the two sūrahs serve to emphasize the kindness 
of Allah (SWT) in providing for both the physical safety and independence 
of Quraysh and their prosperity and well-being. It follows that the fundamental 
religious attitude towards Allah (SWT) is that of gratitude (shukr). This point 
receives added force when we recall that the Arabic word commonly used 
for unbelief, kufr does not refer to an intellectual state of mind but rather 
to ingratitude. H.A.R. Gibb has dealt at length with the sources of religious 
belief in his essay on The Structure of Religious Thought in Islam: 


Taqwa meant originally the guarding of oneself against the wrath 
of the divinity by taking steps to propitiate it, and its verb ittaqa 
is still employed in the Qur‘an in that sense. The prior evolution 
of these words as technical religious terms is still unknown; but 
the occurrence of taqwa as early as Surah 96, v. 12, suggests an 
established usage. Possibly, therefore, taqwa had already acquired 
the sense of religious awe. For Muhammad himself, its foundation 
was fear of the Judgment Day and of hell fire, and his insistence 
upon this as fundamental in the religious life is reflected in the 
dominant place which it held in the thought of later generations. 
But while tagwa never lost this association with fear of hell, by 
the later sūrahs of the Qur‘an it has clearly come to mean also 
reverence in the wider sense, and in two particularly significant 
passages (5:3 and 58:10) it is conjoined with birr to denote that 
relationship to God, which issues in willing obedience and motivates 
all good works. 


Gibb appears to have overlooked the import of the earlier Sarahs al Fil and 
Quraysh, where gratitude, rather than fear, receives primary emphasis. It 
is scarcely possible to stress the importance, from a theological point of view, 
of the suggestion that gratitude is the primary feeling imposing on us our 
religious obligations. This naturally leads us back into considering more closely 
the nature of the temporal blessings conferred by Allah (SWT), 
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For the civilizing of Quraysh 
For their civilizing .. . 


The emphasis given in the two opening lines clearly points to the fact 
that “civilizing” is a good—something to be desired and hence a boon one 
should be grateful to receive. Primitivism, or a life of backward solitude 
and ignorance, is not given any encouragement at all. However much the 
wandering Bedouin may conform to a stereotypical picture of the Muslim, 
they cannot be considered to be models of the Islamic ideal. This is to be 
interpreted in a dynamic and not just a static manner. For example, while 
the personal law of a benevolent despot is consistent with the transition from 
barbarism to civilization, the continuation of civilization requires the institution 
of impartial and impersonal laws. Hence the injunction to accept civilization 
is also an injunction to accept one of its necessary accompaniments — the 
rule of law. As Allah (SWT) has stressed how Quraysh have been provided 
with civilization as a good, so too must Islamic forces aim at providing for 
that complex seam of achievements collectively termed “civilization.” It is 
well known that the Muslim civilization, which subsequently arose, was both 
based on law and urban culture. My point, however, is to urge that perhaps 
these historical outcomes should be looked upon as the necessary consequences 
of the world view urged by the Holy Qur’an in its using of gratitude and 
belief upon Quraysh. 


The last lines of the sarah return to the basic theme and remind us in 
concrete terms of the benefits of the “taming” of Quraysh by a bountiful Allah, 


Who has fed them against hunger 
And who has made them safe from fear 


This provision of basic needs is to be seen as one of the attributes of 
Allah (SWT) and serves to remind us of the importance of economic 
development. While the duty to develop economically has been generally 
considered as binding on Muslims so that we may feed and clothe and provide 
self-respect for those who already are Muslim, the context of Sirah Quraysh 
would also appear to suggest that by succeeding in spreading economic 
prosperity we shall also help others to become Muslim. It is not just a question 
of self-preservation but also of conversion. 


The intermediate lines of Surah Quraysh occupy a position of some 
importance for the student of the social sciences. 


We have caused the caravans to move forth 
In winter and in summer 
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Is it not striking how Allah (SWT) accepts responsibility for the movement 
of the caravans? Any realistic observer would have made the obvious retort—but 
it is greed which moves the caravans, greed for wealth”. It would appear 
that, in seeking only to aggrandize themselves, Quraysh were working out 
the Will of Allah (SWT) . There is a long and well established Christian 
tradition which explores how God works in our daily affairs through indirect 
means; a tradition which received its secular formulation in Adam Smith’s 
famous use of the “Invisible Hand.” In Sirah Quraysh we have a clear indication 
of the workings of an “Invisible Hand.” A number of Muslim scholars have 
rejected strongly any attempt to use “Invisible Hand” reasoning in Islamic 
economics. This would appear to be based on a misreading of the role played 
by such phrases. They are not meant to be blanket assertions of global harmony, 
whereby all potential ills are righted by the workings of some invisible hand. 
On the contrary, they are admissions of the fact that our limitations only 
permit us to see as through a glass darkly. As our knowledge does not enable 
us to assert that we will never come across untoward circumstances, we rely 
on the correctness of our first principles to guide us through such occasions. 
The use of the “Invisible Hand” is meant to remind us that those features 
of social life which are the most obvious need not be those which are most 
deeply effectual. The Quraysh in all their self-sufficient pride felt they were 
maximizing their own worldly wealth and position. All the while, in reality, 
their pursuit of self-interest was only a means used by Allah (SWT) to provide 
for the civilization of mankind—note how civilization arises out of self- 
interest—and to make the gratitude due to Allah (SWT) self-evident. 

In terms of the long-standing discussion on whether Islam displays more 
capitalist or socialist attitudes, Surah Quraysh, as interpreted above, would 
appear to tilt the balance towards Capitalism. The redistributive emphasis 
of Islam is strong, as exemplified in the duty of Zakah, and the cooperative 
urge is well-attested, as in the multitude of pronouncements on Sadaqah. 
In this connection, the 20 percent zakah on natural resources has been taken 
as an example, with Middle East oil revenues in mind, how Islam can provide 
minimal standards of food and housing for all citizens and is seen to emphasize 
a sort of socialism inherent in Islam. The point, however, cannot have a general 
importance because it is of no relevance to those muslims who have not blessed 
with a plentitude of natural resources, such as the people of Bangladesh. 
Not only in terms of its acquiescence of the privately-run economy of Arabia 
but also in terms of the theological nuances of such a system, Surah Quraysh 
appears to present Islam as a system which provides for equity and justice — 
within a framework of individualism. 

While the variety of translations provided, as well as the seemingly 
descriptive style of Sirah Quraysh, appears to have hidden some of the deeper 
significance of the sirah from Muslims in general and from economists in 
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particular, the above interpretation, if acceptable, would indicate that Surah 
Quraysh not only appears to enjoin civilization upon mankind as a means 
of securing the faith of believers and gaining that of new converts, but also 
informs us that the self-interest of rightly-guided men is not a contradiction 
in terms but rather a fruitful way of achieving the Will of Allah (SWT). 
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APPENDIX 


Evangelical Christians have often looked upon the Roman Empire as 
a means employed by God to ensure the dissemination of Christianity. I hope 
it is permissible to engage in some similar thoughts regarding Quraysh, whose 
commercial prominence rested upon the fact that the direct trade route to 
India was temporarily blocked and therefore necessitated a detour through 
the Arabian desert. The superiority of Quraysh was based on their control 
of the Kabah referred to in Surah al Fil—and permitted their rise to economic 
superiority. They impressed everyone by their acquisition of leadership qualities 
of Hilm—‘the diplomatic ability, the style of speaking, the ready rejoiners 
always apropos, the precision of their eloquence.” The rest of the story is 
best repeated in words of Henri Lammens (Encyclopedia of Islam: art. 
“Kuraish”): 


Their cohesion and the prosperity of the capital, Makkah, (Mecca) 
depended entirely on commerce. Now in quite unexpected fashion, 
at least for the Beduins, the conquests of Islam upset all the 
economic conditions of Western Arabia. The direct route from 
India via Mesopotamia was opened up again by the reunion under 
one rule of the valley and mouth of the Euphrates, and international 
trade avoided the difficult detour by the Arabian desert Deserted 
by commerce, the barren valley of Makkah (Mecca), strangled 
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as in a vice between two ranges of bare hills, could not maintain 
its former inhabitants, all brokers, caravaners and traders for 
generations past. Gradually shops and offices closed and their 
owners came to Madinah, now the capital of the Caliphate, to rejoin 
their fellow-citizens who had made new positions for themselves 
here. The old “Kuraish” had foreseen this decline. They had talked 
of it to Muhammad when their ardent fellow-townsmen has urged 
them to adopt Islam. These shrwed conservatives were reluctant 
to upset the religious and social institutions to which they attributed 
the prosperity of their town. “Allah will not fail to provide,” the 
Prophet replied, “He will furnish them ample compensation; He 
will enrich them of His abundance when He thinks the time has 
come.” (Qur’an (Kuran) ix. 28; xxviii, 57). 


Nor was it a false promise. With the rise of Islam the tribe may have dispersed 
but Quraysh as individuals benefited greatly: 


Henceforth they were to command armies, to govern provinces 
and for several centuries, to rule the whole Arab empire. One 
marvels at the number of remarkable men who sprang from this 
city of shop-keepers and tried their skill in careers hitherto unknown 
to them, such as governors and generals. What is no less surprising 
than the novelty of these roles is the aptitude and decision of 
character with which they filed them—and this prevents us from 
regarding the (Kuraish) founders of the caliphate as mere novices. 
The fact is that for them, commerce on a large scale as it has 
been practiced in (Mecca) before the (Hijrah) had been for them 
a long preparation for a political career. 


According to such Western scholars as Lammens and Wellhausen, it is com- 
merce that taught the Quraysh how to lead men. It is not curious how a rup- 
ture in a traditional trade route provided for the rise of an obscure tribe; and 
how commerce provided for their taming and civilization and likewise train- 
ed them in those qualities that would prepare them to create and govern em- 
pires after the Prophet (SAAS) had preached Islam to them? Muslims therefore 
can clearly discern a pattern, by Allah’s (SWT) grace which prepared the 
Quraysh for their destiny. 
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The Socialization of Muslim Children in 
America: Toward A Conceptual Framework 


by Hakim M. Rashid 
Introduction 


Within the social and behavioral sciences, the study of socialization has 
occupied a central position. A commonly accepted definition that has been 
offered by Brim describes socialization as “the process by which individuals 
acquire the knowledge, skills, and dispositions that enable them to participate 
as more or less effective members of groups and the society: Thus, 
socialization is a process that begins at birth and extends throughout the course 
of an individual’s life. For the Muslim, this acquisition of knowledge, skills 
and dispositions must be a process guided by the Qur’an and Sunnah. The 
knowledge of Allah’s will and the laws and patterns of His creation represent, 
in essence, all that can be known. The Qur’an is the guidebook in the quest 
for knowledge while the skills and dispositions needed by the Muslims are 
reflected in the life of Prophet Muhammad (SAAS). His Hadith and Sunnah 
provide the Muslim with a realistic context within which to apply abilities 
and attitudes in an Islamic manner. It is doubtful that any Muslim would 
question the relevance of the Qur'an and Sunnah to the socialization process. 
However, when this processes takes place within a non-Muslim society like 
America, the complexity of their application becomes an issue that requires 
considerable attention. This paper will seek to address this complexity by 
suggesting a conceptual framework for examining the socialization of Muslim 
children in America. First of all, it will contrast Islamic and Western 
perspectives on socialization. Secondly, in an effort to “Islamize” our thinking 
about socialization, it will offer a definition of successful Muslim socialization. 
Thirdly, the paper will contrast the Islamic and Western world-views and 
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discuss their implications for the socialization of minority status groups in 
America. Finally, the paper will suggest elements of a conceptual framework 
that can be used to study the socialization of Muslim children in America. 
In shaa Allah, this effort will serve as a stimulus for those who wish to 
systematically study Muslim socialization in the American context. 


Western Perspectives on Socialization 


Levine has suggested that three different perspectives on the socialization 
process have dominated Western behavioral science theory and research, each 
reflecting a specific disciplinary orientation. Cultural anthropology sees 
socialization as enculturation or the intergenerational transmission of culture. 
This point of view sees the child as essentially a blank slate (tabula rasa), 
or as an organism that acquires culture by being immersed in it. The 
enculturation perspective, in its more sophisticated form also recognizes the 
role of cognitive processes in socialization. The desired outcome seems to 
be an individual who has absorbed the culture in which he has been raised. 

The second disciplinary perspective attempting to explain socialization 
is personality psychology. Social and behavioral scientists reflecting this 
orientation have viewed socialization as the acquisition of impulse control, 
and as primarily a drive reduction process. The socialized person is one whose 
innate drives and disruptive impulses have been channeled into behavior 
considered “appropriate” or acceptable by the society in which he lives. Some 
theorists articulating this school of thought have stressed the role of guilt 
in the maintenance of social control. The desired outcome of this process 
seems to be an individual who will not behave outside the bounds of “normal” 
behavior; normal within the context of his native culture. 


The third perspective emerges from the discipline of sociology. Sociologists 
have tended to view socialization as a process of role training or training 
for participation in society. This perspective also concentrates on adherence 
to societally approved values with the goal being the creation of individuals 
who will conform to the norms and rules of the society. 

Each of these three theoretical points of view has built up a large following 
among Western social and behavioral scientists, and each has generated 
voluminous amounts of research supporting its position. Levine has noted, 
however, that: 


These three directions of thought about socialization have been 
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presented as divergent views on the subject, but it is clear that they 
are not necessarily incompatible with each other. At the most 
commonsense level, children do absorb their culture through diverse 
exposures and communications, they do have their impulse life 
harnessed and channeled, and they do receive training for social 
participation .. . 


These common elements suggest the possibility of developing a 
comprehensive view of the socialization process by the more explicit application 
of the Darwinian model that has proved as fruitful in other fields.’ 

Levine goes on to make a case for the socialization process being nothing 
more than an example of evolutionary theory by focusing on 1) the random 
distribution of personality traits within populations, 2) the interaction of 
institutionalized sociocultural demands and opportunities with individual 
behavior and 3) the lack of individual awareness that adaption between 
personalities and institutions are occurring. As Levine notes, “It should be 
remembered . . . that this evolutionary model is borrowed from fields in 
which consciousness and purposive foresight are out of the question.”* The 
socialization process is seen, therefore, as further evidence for Darwinian 
theory, e.g., the view that organisms adapt to their environments in ways 
largely influenced by chance. 


Socialization: An Islamic Perspective 


The Muslim social scientist, however, must view any theoretical 
perspective that introduces concepts such as “chance” and “randomness” as 
antithetical to his faith. In Surah 10, ayat 3 of the Qur'an, Allah says: 


Verily your Lord is Allah 

Who created the heavens 

And the earth in six days, 

And is firmly established 

On the throne (of authority) 

Regulating and governing all things . . . (10:30) 


Chance and randomness must be seen, therefore, as contrary to the Islamic 
world-view. What the West sees as “chance” and “random,” must be seen 


SLevine, Ibid, p. 510. 
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by Muslims as Allah’s laws undiscovered. An Islamic view of socialization, 
therefore, has no place for Darwinian theory, nor can it be burdened by the 
artificial dichotomies of Western social and behavioral sciences. The 
socialization of Muslim children is best articulated in the following Quranic 
verses: 


Verily this is My Way 

Leading straight, follow it: 

Follow not (other) paths: 

They will scatter you about 

From His (great) Path 

Thus doth He command you 

That you may be righteous. (6:153)® 


Ye have indeed 

In the Apostle of Allah 

A beautiful pattern (of conduct) 
For any whose hope is 

In Allah and the Final Day 
And who engages much 

In praise of Allah. (33:21) 


It is He who doth take 
Your souls by night 

And hath knowledge of all 
That ye have done by day 
By day doth He raise 
You up again; that a term 
Appointed be fulfilled; 

In the end unto Him 

Will be your return 

Then will He show you 
The truth of all 

That ye did. (6:60)* 


I have only created Jinns and men 
That they may serve me. (51:56)? 





Ibid, 6:153, p. 336. 
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O ye people 

Adore your Guardian Lord 

Who created you 

And those who came before you 
That ye may have the chance 
To learn righteousness. (2:21)'° 


Whoever submits 

His whole self to Allah 

And is a doer of good, 

Has grasped indeed 

The most trustworthy handhold 

And with Allah rests the end 

And decision of (all) affairs. (31:22)" 


Muslims, therefore, see socialization as encompassing more than just 
enculturation, impulse control, and role training (even though these would, 
of course, be included). Socialization for Muslims involves providing children 
with an understanding of their purpose in life (submission to Allah; 51:56, 
2:21, 31:22) the goal of their life (return to Allah; 6:60) and a means of 
accomplishing the purpose and achieving the goal, surat al mustaqeem, or 
the straight path outlined in the Qur’an and the Sunnah of Prophet Muhammad 
(SAAS), (6:153, 37:21). Thus, from an Islamic frame of reference or world- 
view, Western theoretical approaches to socialization are incomplete in that 
they fail to articulate a relationship between the agents and mechanisms of 
the socialization process and an ultimate goal of the process itself. This poses 
no conceptual problem for the relativistically minded Western social scientists, 
since ideas such as “ultimate goal” are considered the province of theologians 
and philosophers. The Muslim social scientist, however, must view himself 
or herself as also a philosopher and theologian. The compartmentalization 
of knowledge must be as foreign to this thinking as the unity of knowledge 
is foreign to the Western scientific mind. 


Socialization in the Islamic context must be defined, therefore, as the 
process of maintaining the child’s Muslim identity from infancy into adulthood. 
Socialization is successful when a Muslim adult, both submissive to the will 
of Allah, and knowledgeable of why Allah’s will must be submitted to, emerges 
from childhood. It is unsuccessful when something other than a Muslim identity ~ 
is seen in the new emergent adult. 


Ibid, 2:21, p. 21. 
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And this was the legacy 

That Abraham left to his sons, and so did Jacob; 
“Oh my sons! Allah hath chosen the Faith for you; 
Then die not except in the faith of Islam” (2:132)* 


The successful socialization of Muslim children, therefore, is not a matter 
for debate. A secular humanist will not suffice, a communist will not suffice, 
an agnostic will not suffice, although they may be integrated into “modern” 
society. Only a practicing Muslim adult can be considered evidence of 
successful socialization in the Islamic context. 


The Islamic vs. Western World-View 


Muslim social scientists interested in studying socialization must recognize 
that it is a process that entails absorption of a world-view. The origin of 
man, the nature of man, theism vs. atheism, rules of social intercourse, 
perspectives on knowledge; all of these are elements of a people’s world- 
view. The view of the world ordained by Allah (SWT) and exemplified by 
his Messenger Muhammad (SAAS) is in sharp contrast to that which has 
come to dominate Western civilization. 

Figure 1 presents seven critical areas where the Islamic and Western 
world-views are in sharp contrast. They include: 1) the Islamic view of man 
as born good and pure vs. the Western view of man as born evil; 2) the 
Islamic view of an absolute moral authority vs. the Western view that morality 
is relative; 3) the Islamic view of a single, all-powerful, unified Creator vs. 
the Western perspective of the Creator as, at best, fragmented (the trinity), 
and at worst non-existent; 4) the Islamic concept of brotherhood based on 
faith vs. the Western concept of brotherhood based on race and ethnicity; 
5) the Islamic view of women as the mothers of civilization needing protection 
and sustenance vs. the Western view of women as sex objects; 6) the Islamic 
view that earth should be dominated for Allah (SWT) vs. the Western view 
that the earth should be dominated for European man; and 7) the Islamic 
view that knowledge is unified and emanates from Allah vs. the Western 
view that knowledge is compartmentalized and emanates from the mind of 
man. Muslim children and parents, particularly those living in a society like 
America, are daily confronted with the two paths of socialization dictated 
by these divergent views of the world. A Muslim child cannot be raised in 
America without being confronted with the Western world-view on a continuous 
and sustained basis. Every aspect of his or her Islamically oriented socialization 
is undermined by various elements of Western culture. Television, popular 
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music, association with non-Muslim children (or Western-oriented Muslim 
children), public schools; each of these phenomena has the potential of 
influencing the Muslim child’s view of the world. It is incumbent upon Muslim 
social scientists to develop research strategies which can both document these 
influences and suggest socialization strategies that increase the likelihood 
of an Islamic worldview developing within the Muslim child. 





FIGURE 1 
Contrast Between Islamic and Western Worldviews 

Islam The West 

1. Innate Good of Human Innate Evil of Human 
Being Being 

2. Moral Absolutism Moral Relativism 

3. Unitary Concept of Fragmented Concept of 
Creator Creator 

4. Brotherhood Based on Brotherhood Based on 
Faith Race and Ethnicity 

5. Women as Mothers of Women as Sex Objects 
Civilization 

6. Domination of the Domination of the Earth 
Earth for Allah for European Man 

7. Unity of Knowledge Compartmentalization of 

knowledge 





World-View Differences— Minority Socialization 


Studies designed to conceptualize and assess the socialization of Muslim 
children in America can be significantly enhanced by a number of critiques 
of Western social science, particularly culturally sensitive conceptual 
frameworks offered by Afrocentric African-American social scientists. 
Afrocentricity here refers to a view of the world, and a perspective of reality 
that emanates from African cultural and philosophical contexts. Akbar, for 
example, has outlined the essential characteristics of the Afrocentric social 
science paradigm. It is a model that is highly consistent with the Islamic 
world-view—a not so surprising phenomenon if we believe that, a) Islam 
(submission to the will of Allah) was an innate characteristic of the first human 
being, and b) the first human being originated in Africa. According to Akbar, 
the Afrocentric model is comprised of four basic components. 
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A concept of self that is dependent upon group consciousness. 

The identification of spirituality as the essence of the human 

being. 

3. The innate “goodness” of the human being, goodness being 
synonymous with morality. 

4. The existence of a universal knowledge that is understood 

through knowledge of the human being. 


Ne 


These components are also found in the following Qur’anic verses: 


And hold fast, all together, by the rope which Allah (stretches 
out for you), and be not divided among yourselves; and remember 
with gratitude Allah’s favor on you, for ye were enemies and He 
joined your hearts in love, so that by His Grace ye became brethren; 
(3-10) 


Behold! Thy Lord said to the angels: ”I am about to create man 
from sounding clay from mud molded into shape, 


When I have fashioned him (in due proportion) And breathed into 
him of My spirit, fall ye down in obeisance unto him; (15:28, 29)" 


Soon will we show them Our signs in the (furthest) regions (of 
the earth), and in their own souls, until it becomes manifest to 
them that this is the Truth...(41:53)'* 


Akbar (1985) has also provided a critique of the dominant paradigm in 
Western psychology from an Afrocentric perspective. He writes: 


“In the most simple terms, the currently accepted model is 
the middle-class male of Caucasian or European descent. There 
are many elements of linguistic and scientific jargon by which this 
model is identified, often in ways to obscure its true identity; but 
when properly analyzed and understood, there is no doubt of who 
is being characterized by the model of human functioning. 

In other words, throughout the existing conceptualization of 
human psychology in the Western (and most of the rest of the 


13Naim Akbar, “Africentric Social Sciences for Human Liberation? Journal of Black Studies, 
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industrialized world), it turns out that the more you look like, 
think like, speak like, and in general, behave like the Caucasian 
male of European descent, the more you are defined in accord 
with the paradigm of an acceptable, functional and effective (i.e., 
“mentally healthy) humar. being.” 

This view of healthy human functioning sees individualism, 
competition, greed, materialism, exploitation, conspicuous 
consumption, and other hedonistic values and behaviors consistent 
with the goal of self-gratification, as the norm. The value system 
promoted by the Afrocentric and Islamic world-views are considered 
“abnormal” and anyone behaving in a manner consistent with these 
world-views is considered “deviant.” 


Implications for Muslim Socialization in America 


What are the implications of this dominant paradigm of healthy 
psychological functioning for our efforts to understand the socialization of 
Muslim children in America? Another Afrocentric perspective may prove 
instructive to the Muslim social scientist. Boykin has coined the phrase “triple 
quandary” to characterize the socialization of African-American children. 
While simultaneously being socialized into the mainstream of American culture 
through parental childrearing practices, educational institutions and the media, 
African-American children have also internalized beliefs, values, attitudes 
and behavior that reflect their African heritage. According to Boykin and 
Toms, however, the African aspects of their cultural identity are not promoted 
within the context of socialization into an Afrocentric world-view or value 
system. Rather, children acquire certain “modes, sequences and styles of 
behavior” through a “tacit cultural conditioning process.” 

“As motifs or styles become the basis, the foundation for the child’s 
behavioral negotiation with the world, they can conceivable extrapolate to 
tacit embracement of the values, if not belief systems that correspond to a 
lost cultural legacy of their African ancestry.”'* 

The behavioral elements of their “lost cultural legacy” are often at odds 
with the requirements of participation in the mainstream of American society. 
This discontinuity between mainstream and Black cultural value orientations 
is compounded by the historically racist and oppressive socio-economic 


Naim Akbar, “Our Destiny: Authors of a Scientific Revolution,” in H. McAdoo and 
J. McAdoo (Eds.) Black Children: Social, Educational, and Parental Environment (Beverly 
Hills: Sage, 1985). 

18A. Wade Boykin and Forrest Toms, “Black Child Socialization: A Conceptual Framework? 
in H. McAdoo and J. McAdoo, Ibid, p. 18. 
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structure of America. Being an oppressed minority has also, therefore, become 
part of the identity of the African-American. 
Thus, according to Boykin: 


There is dynamic interplay among three competing contexts for 
socialization: socialization in the mainstream of American society, 
socialization formed by oppressed minority status, and socialization 
linked to a proximal Black cultural context that is largely non- 
commensurate with the social dictates of mainstream American 
lifes” 


The message conveyed by the process of socialization into the mainstream 
of American society is clear: to be successful you must “look like, think 
like, speak like, and in general, view the world like, in Akbar’s terminology, 
“the Caucasian male of European descent.” The message conveyed by the 
socialization process formed by oppressed minority status is equally clear: 
members of minority status groups can only be successful in America to 
the extent that they look like, think like, speak like, and in general, view 
the world like the Caucasian male of European descent. These two intimately 
related messages make any socialization agency emanating out of an alternative 
cultural context extremely problematic. The Muslim child in America, like 
the African-American child, is in a “triple quandary.” He clearly sees the 
material success of those who emulate Western values and behaviors. Secondary 
agents of socialization such as television, popular music, peers (non-Muslim 
or non-practicing Muslim) and schools (non-Muslim or Western-oriented 
Muslim), both overtly and covertly convey the message that Islam is either 
un-American, fanatical, too restrictive, oppressive of women, anti-intellectual, 
unscientific, boring, or some combination of all of these. It is obvious that 
a parental socialization process that has as its goal the creation of a practicing 
Muslim, committed to the Islamic way of life, is up against stiff competition. 
This is true for both immigrant Muslim parents who, having been raised 
in Islamic societies, often fail to see the subtle cultural threats to their children’s 
Islamic identity; and indigenous Muslims who, having often “reclaimed” Islam 
as adults, are trying to socialize their children as Muslims while simultaneously 
learning the religion themselves. 


An Ecological Perspective on Socialization and 
the “Triple Quandary” 


Recognizing, therefore, that the concept of “triple quandary” for Muslim 
Boykin and Toms, Ibid, p. 46. 
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children, (e.g., socialization into mainstream, minority and Islamic identities) 
has validity as an element of a conceptual framework, let us move on to 
consider another theoretical perspective that may prove useful to the study 
of Muslim socialization in America. Urie Bronfenbrenner’s ecological approach 
to the study of human development has focused on the interaction between 
the developing person and the immediate environment in which he or she 
lives, and the influence of the broader context in which this interaction takes 
place.?° This perspective recognizes that a process like socialization, for 
example, cannot be effectively examined without a knowledge of each context, 
and interrelationship between contexts, experienced by the child. These contexts 
include, according to Bronfenbrenner: microsystems, mesosystems, exosystems, 
and the macrosystem. They are defined as follows: 


1. A microsystem is a pattern of activities, roles and interpersonal 
relations experienced by the developing person in a given 
setting with particular physical and material characteristics.*! 

2. A mesosystem comprises the interrelations among two or 
more settings in which the developing person actively 
participates (for a child, the relations among home, school, 
and neighborhood peer groups; for an adult, among family, 
work, and social life).?? 

3. Anexosystem refers to one or more settings that do not involve 
the developing person as an active participant, but in which 
events occur that affect, or are affected by, what happens 
in the setting containing the developing person.** 

4. The macrosystem refers to consistencies, in the form and 
content of lower-order systems (micro-, meso-, and 
exosystems) that exist, or could exist, at the level of the 
subculture or the culture as a whole, along with any belief 
system or ideology underlying such consistencies.** 


Within the context of the Muslim community, for example, a microsystem 
may represent the family, the school or the masjid; a mesosystem may represent 
the relationships that exist between the family, the peer group and the school; 
an exosystem may represent the impact of the parent’s occupational setting 
on the child; and the macro system may represent the dominant cultural context 





20Urie Bronfenbrenner, The Ecology of Human Development, (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1979). 

“Ibid, p. 22. 

22Ibid, p. 25. 

2sIbid, p. 25. 

24Ibid, p. 25. 
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within which the Muslim child is raised. Historically, research on the 
socialization process has focused on status measurements of activities, roles, 
and interpersonal relations within one or another of the child’s microsystems, 
e.g., home and school. Most studies have examined home and/or school 
influences on child development. Relationships between settings, analyses 
of settings where the child is not present, and examination of cultural influences 
are rare in the literature. Research on Muslim children, if conducted from 
an ecological perspective, could offer considerable insight into the variety 
of environmental influences on Muslim child development. A synthesis of 
the Bronfenbrenner and Boykin theoretical perspectives allows the researcher 
interested in the socialization of Muslim children to come up with a variety 
of questions related to the micro, meso, exo and macrosystems. 


Questions concerning the microsystem largely revolve around the Islamic 
orientation of the child’s activities, roles and interpersonal relations. Is there 
a weak, moderate, or strong practice of al-Islam by parents? What is the 
Islamic orientation (if any) of the child’s peer group? Does the child attend 
an Islamic school, a Western-oriented school or a non-Muslim school? What 
is the attitude of non-Muslim family members toward al-Islam? 


Questions concerning the mesosystem, for the most part, relate to the 
extent to which the child’s Islamic beliefs, values and practices are supported 
by other (non-home) settings with which the child interacts. Do members 
of his or her peer group ridicule or respect the family’s practice of Islam? 
Do teachers and other secondary socialization agents (i.e., coaches, tutors, 
etc.) covertly undermine or overtly support the family’s Islamic value system? 


Questions concerning the exosystem primarily relate to the impact of 
external settings and institutions on the Muslim child’s life. How does the 
Islamic orientation of parents affect parent employability? How does 
employability and the nature of employment affect parent-child relations, child 
self-esteem and quality of living conditions? How are decisions made by police, 
judges, social workers, educators, etc., affected by the Islamic orientation 
of the parents? 


Those questions related to the macrosystem are primarily concerned with 
the extent to which the child’s parents support the ideological and cultural 
underpinnings of the dominant society, in this case America. Are parents 
involved in conspicuous consumption or are they satisfied in comfortably 
meeting their needs. Do they judge others by what they have or by their 
deeds and beliefs? Are there parental efforts to assimilate into non-Muslim 
cultures or to promote co-existence with non-Muslim cultures? Do parents 
promote a view of al-Islam as a temporally constrained religion (i.e., Jumah, 
Eids) or one of al-Islam as a totally integrated way of life? 
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The set of choices confronting those responsible for the socialization 
of Muslim children in America is clearly indicative of what is, in Boykin’s 
terminology a “triple quandary.” Those who practice Islam in America are 
Muslims; they have a particular ethnic and cultural heritage and they are 
American (by choice or by birth). Each of these identities has elements that 
negate the other two. The outcome of the socialization process will more 
than likely be the projection of one of these identities as the true self, to 
either the exclusion or suppression of the other two. 

How Muslims in America cope with this “triple quandary” will ultimately 
affect the inter-generational transmission of Islam in the Western hemisphere. 
In shaa Allah, this paper will stimulate research in this area that contributes 
to a deeper understanding of Muslim socialization processes within the 
American context. 

This research must be of both qualitative and quantitative in nature. In 
addition to surveys, we must conduct in-depth case studies of Muslim children 
being socialized in the West. These kinds of studies should illuminate both 
effective and ineffective socialization practices and thus provide a knowledge 
base essential to the survival of al-Islam in America. 
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The Transformation of a Historical Tradition: 
From Khabar to Ta’rikh 


AbdulKader I. al Tayob 


Introduction 


Some idea of the past is present in every culture, and historical 
consciousness as an awareness of this past is a distinctive element in total 
cultural expression. Hence, it would be a mistake to assume that there was 
no historical consciousness among the Arabs predating Islam. However, it 
was the religious, political and social transformation of the Arabs through 
Islam that motivated an extensive interest in the past and its systematic 
recording. 

Muslim historians developed the idea of the past they had inherited from 
pre-Islamic Arabia and expressed it in an extensive historical literature. The 
study of the past in early Islamic history was motivated and determined by 
a number of factors. This article seeks to outline some of the important 
developments which led to a distinctive Islamic historiography. It seeks to 
do so by an examination of studies conducted on the early Islamic historical 
tradition. In particular, three fundamental aspects of the different phases of 
historical writings from pre-Islamic Arabia through the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
of the Hijrah are investigated: the external form of historical recollection; 
its subject matter; and the meaning and significance of both the form and 
the subject matter of historical recollection in the culture. 


1. Pre-Islamic Arabia 


The interest in the past among the pre-Islamic Arabs is best exemplified 
by the custom of evening tribal gatherings, called majalis, at which the special 


Dr. AbdulKader I. al Tayob has his Ph.D. in Religion from Temple University in Philadelphia, 
PA, and is a Lecturer in the Department of Religious Studies, the University of Western Cape, 
Capetown, South Africa. 
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moments in the tribe’s history were recounted! The tribal stories were passed 
on orally from one generation to the next, each one retelling it in their one 
way. The form in which the reports were couched was uniform. It was a 
khabar (pl akhbar), a story or an anecdote, which was not so much fixed 
by any reference to a general time frame as it was to a particular and usually 
remarkable figure or event.* The oral nature of the anecdote ensured that 
it was told in an animated and vivid style. Verse usually formed the center 
of the tale charging it with an emotional and sentimental value.* 

This centrality of verse and the focus on important events or figures, 
may be viewed as a combination and synthesis of elements from the Northern 
and Southern Arab tribes. Even though it would be difficult to find a clear 
historical point at which the two strains are differentiated, both are present 
in the khabar.* The Northern Arabian tradition tended to focus on verse forms 
with a seeming disregard for the chronology of the akhbar. On the other 
hand, the Southern Arabian Kingdoms, reigning from 1200 B.C. to 527 A.C., 
have left stone inscriptions which indicate that a kind of dating system had 
been employed in the administration. Specific historical occurrences, usually 
of religious significance, were used as reference points in dating political 
events and administrative measures. At first, these references changed from 
one event to another and no single event seems to have commanded sufficient 
notice to be adopted as a single reference point. However, from 115 A.C. 
onwards there appears to be a fixed dating system in use there. There is 
no evidence, though, that such a uniform system of dating was used in historical 
recollection. Nevertheless, what can be said is that, in general, an animated 
and stylistic presentation without regard for its chronology or concern for 
some form of fixed points of time reference, existed side by side in the pre- 
Islamic tradition of history. 


The subject matter of these akhbar covered every aspect of the culture. 
It could include a discussion of the tribe’s gods, ancestors and the most 
important battles in which the tribe was involved. In such battle stories, the 
individual or individuals would represent the best of the tribe’s values and 
aspirations. History was a recounting of these “Days” (Ayyam). Since the 
battles occupied the central position of these akhbar, the latter were usually 


“Abd al-‘Aziz Duri, The Rise of Historical Writing Among the Arabs, ed. and trans. 
Lawrence I. Conrad (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), p. 19. 

?Franz Rosenthal, The History of Muslim Historiography (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968), p. 10. 

sDuri, Rise, p. 18. 

*Hamilton A. R. Gibb, Studies on the Civilization of Islam, ed. Stanford J. Shaw and 
William R. Polk (Boston, Beacon Press, 1962), p. 109; Rosenthal, History, P. 21; Duri, Rise, 
p. 14. 

sIbid., p. 14. 
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associated with the (Ayyam). The (Ayyam) then, refer to the days during which 
the Arabs fought their epic battles. These being the cherished akhbar, the 
social gatherings tended to focus on the virtues (muriuwwah) esteemed in 
the warrior: manliness, courtesy, observance of the rules of combat, and a 
concern for his lineage (nasab).* In all these recollections, though, the purely 
historical, which dealt exclusively with the past, was always mixed with other 
immediate tribal concerns. 

The lack of a fixed method by which chronology could be maintained, 
and the varied cultural concerns of the majalis, fostered a historical 
consciousness which valued the past only for the immediate present. For 
all practical purposes, an account of a battle in the distant memory of the 
tribe was timeless. It was important and significant at the time when it was 
told, in the values that it portrayed and taught. It was an anecdote about 
a past event or figure but it was not a concern to accurately present the past 
as such. This view s most clearly illustrated in the cultural vocation of the 
storyteller who had the specific task of remembering and recounting the akhbar. 
The storyteller enjoyed a special status in Arab tribal society and was expected 
to propagate his tribe’s merits, and if need be, protect and defend its honor.’ 
As a result, the historical material in the pre-Islamic period cannot be separated 
from the other cultural expressions of the tribe, as this historical material 
was usually to expound cultural identity. 


2. The Advent of Islam: 
Elements for Historiography in the Qur’an. 


The pre-Islamic conception of the past was taken up by the Qur’an and 
changed to suit its own purposes. The modification of the historical tradition 
of pre-Islamic Arabia was extensive, affecting the form, the subject and the 
meaning of the historical recollection. 


*Duri, Rise, p. 18; Erling Ladewig Petersen, Ali and Muawiyah in Early Arabic Tradition, 
trans. P.L. Christensen (Copenhagen: Scandinavian University Books, 1964) p. 26 Ayyam 
is a word which refers in general to the sometimes endless conflicts among the Arab tribes. 
c.f. Edward W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, ed. by Stanley Lane-Pool, 2 bk. 8 parts 
(Beirut: Librarie du Liban, 1968; reprint ed., London, Edinburgh: William & Norgate, 1863), 
bk. 1, part 8 p. 3064; Muhammad Murtada al-Zabidi, Taj al- arus, 10 vols. (Libya: n. p., 
1386/1966), 9:116. Cf. muruwwah in Muhammad b. Mukarram b. Manzur (d. 711/1292), Lisan 
al-Arab, 3 vols., ed. Yusuf Khayat and Nadim Mar‘ashli, with an Introduction by Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah al-‘Alayali (Beirut: Dar Lisan al ‘Arab, 1970), 3:459; Ignace Goldziher, Muslim 
Studies, 2 vols., ed. by S. M. Stern, trans. by C. R. Barber and S.M. Stern (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1971), 1:22. 

7Petersen, Ali and Muawiyyah, p. 47. 
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a. Akhbar as Part of the Unseen. 


The basic form of history, the khabar, was not altered. It was adopted 
and formed the basic material of early Islamic historiography. Now, however, 
the khabar was not only information about the past restricted to Arab culture; 
it was also placed within the world-view of the Islamic message. 

The past was declared inaccessible to the present except through the 
mediation of one who has actually witnessed it. Addressing the Prophet about 
an event in the past, the Qur'an says: 


You were not on the western side when We assigned the 
Commandment to Moses. You were not of those who witnessed 
(min al-shahidin) it . . . Nor were you on the side of Tur when 
we called to Moses . . . (28:45-46) 

In these verses, the fact that the Prophet was not present and 
did not actually witness the event (i.e. was not shahid), rendered 
him ignorant of the event. A similar view is expressed in one of 
the verses discouraging the tendency to quibble over minute details 
of the past. The purpose of this, no doubt, is to focus on the moral 
lessons of history rather than on the details; but at one point, the 
Qur'an describes the efforts to guess at the details as “a shot in 
the dark “ or (rajman bi 1-ghayb) (18:22). This alludes to the notion 
that the details of the past, and possibly the past itself, fall into 
the domain of the “unseen”, and this domain is best known by 
God alone. In contrast, the word used in the previous verse to 
emphasize presence at an actual event is Shahid which is on the 
opposite extreme of knowing: God being “Knower of the unseen 
(ghayb) and the seen (shahadah)”.* Izutusu has identified ghayb 
(unseen) and the (shahadah) (seen) as one of the central contrasts 
in the message of the Qur’an, and it seems that the knowledge 
of the past falls on the side of the ghayb (unseen).° The following 
verse directly connects the unknown ghayb with the past, only 
fully known by God and thus revealed by Him to the Prophet: 

“This is the information of the unseen ghayb which we reveal 
to you (nihihi ilayk); you (the Prophet) were not with them. . . 
”(3:44)10 


There are numerous references to God in the Qur‘an as the knower of both the invisible 
and the visible, with the former always taking precedence, eg. (6:73), (9:94), 10:105), (13:9), 
(64:18). 

®Toshihiko Isutzu, God and Man in the Koran (New York: Books for Libraries, A Division 
of Arno Press, 1980; reprint ed. Keio University, Tokyo, 1964), pp. 82-85. 

Cf. also, Qur'an, 11:49: 12:102. 
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In this verse, the real and ultimate knowledge of the past is closely 
associated with revelation wahy, which places it even further out of reach.” 
Like the other verses quoted above, the phrase “you were not with them”, 
though, suggests a reason for the Prophet’s ignorance about the particular 
event. It thus sets the limits within which the past may be accessed at all? 
The witness, and particularly his presence at an event, is the irreplaceable 
condition for ensuring information about the past. 


b. The Subject of the New Akhbar 


Since revelation confirmed the condition that only eyewitnesses could 
faithfully report the past in revelation, the pre-Islamic emphasis on the battles 
and great events of the past is confirmed in the Qur’an. An eyewitness, for 
example, cannot report a slow trend or development. He is restricted to 
reporting the battle, the anecdote or the moral virtues of the individual. Now, 
however, in the Qur'an, instead of the tribes, the focus of history is on the 
Prophets and the message they brought to all of mankind. Even locally, the 
tribes are completely ignored in more ways than one. 

The Qur'an should not be thought of as a book of history which proposes 
to trace a chronology of events from a certain fixed point onwards or deals 
exhaustively with each and every topic in human history. By its own admission, 
it has even omitted some aspects of the past which are otherwise important. 
It states, for example, “that only some of the Prophets have been mentioned 
(40:78).” Even so, the Qur’an’s extensive discussion of the Prophets went beyond 
the tribal stories and anecdotes and broke the boundaries of the pre-Islamic 
vision of the past. The idea that the central message of the Prophet was a 
legacy of a line of Prophets extending from the creation of man, underlined 
the unity of man and bore far-reaching implications for the subject matter 
of history. 


“In fact, the entire Qur'an was conveyed by a “trusted messenger.” The testimomy of 
Gabriel guaranteed the message to Muhammad. Cf. Laroui, ‘Abd Allah, The Crisis of the 
Arab Intellectual, trans. by Diarmid Cammell (Berkeley, Los Angeles; London: University 
of California Press, 1976), p. 16. 

‘Based on such verses, some Muslims identified the knowledge of the past given in the 
Qur'an as one of the special characteristics of Muhammad’s prophethood. Cf. ‘Iyad b. Musa 
(d. 544/1149), Kitab al-Shifa’ bi tarif huquq al-mustafa, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad al-Bukhari, 2 
vols. (Cairo: Isa Babi a-Halabi, 1398/1977), 1:501; Mas‘ud b. ‘Umar al-Taftazani, Sharh agaid 
al-Nasafi maa hashiyah al-mawlawi Ahmad al-Jundi (Petersburg, Russia, 1897), pp. 156,255; 
Abu Bakr b. al-Tayyib al Bagillani, Zjaz al-Quran, ed. by Sayyid Ahmad Sagar (Egypt: Dar 
al-Ma‘arif, (1954)), pp. 10-20; Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, Kitab al-Itqan fi ulum al-Quran (n.p., 
(1854), 745). 

'SFor a discussion of this view, see Isma'il R. al-Faruqi, “Towards a Historiography of 
Pre-Islamic Hijrah,” Islamic Studies 1 (1962): 65-87. 
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Recognizing the plurality of tribes and clans, the Qur'an, emphasized 
the essential unity of man. Its stories did not deal with the recognized heroes 
and legends of Arabia; however the Prophets of Arabia, namely Hud, Salih, 
and Shu‘ayb, are given extensive treatment. Moreover, they are set within 
a universal framework wherein a Prophet has been sent to every group of 
humanity (16:36). The Qur’anic historical focus is set precisely on these 
Prophets that have been sent to man and the latter’s reaction to them. 


The emphasis on man’s common humanity beyond the structure of tribes 
and clans is clear in the Qur’an’s usage of collective terms. Shuiib and qabail, 
peoples and tribes, are used only once in the Qur'an and in this single case 
it is to illustrate the structure of kinship among mankind. More importantly, 
the point made is that these structures have no real value: “O Mankind, we 
have created you, male and female, and appointed you peoples (shuùb) and 
tribes gabail, that you may know one another. Surely, the noblest among 
you in the sight of God is the most godfearing of you. God is all-Knowing, 
all-Aware” (39:19). Both shuùb and gabail denote spreading out and dividing 
in the process of generating from a single source’* They have the same 
connotation as the more direct usage of bani (sons) among the Arabs to denote 
the tribes who, through a complex web of subtribes and supertribes, were 
ultimately thought to be originating from a single source? Drawing on this 
metaphor, the Qur’an uses “Bani Adam” to refer to mankind in general. Thus, 
it uses “bani” in the tribal structure referring to a particular tribe, for a notion 
where all of mankind is one single tribe deriving from Adam* 

The two most common terms used in the Qur’an in reference to particular 
groups among mankind are gawn and ummah. In Arabia, ‘gawm’ is a tribal 
unit which can be loosely translated as clan. It is derived from “gam” which 
in its simplest form means “to stand”. The Qur’an, while it continues its usage 
as a word related to kinship,” introduces a nuance to it by using it exclusively 


“Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-Arab, 2:319 for “shu'ub” and 3:12 for “gaba’il” 

‘For this tribal structure and a full treatment of the Arab social and political structure, 
see Fred M. Donner, The Early Islamic Conquests (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1981), pp. 20-25. 

‘For example, see Quran, 7:26, 27, 31, 35, 172; 17:70. Cf. Julian Obermann, who discusses 
the new, more universal, prophet-centered genealogy introduced by the Prophet Muhammad, 
which replaced the Arab isolationist genealogy, in “Early Islam,’ in The Idea of History in 
the Ancient Near East, gen. ed. Robert Claude Dentan (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1955), pp. 245-248, 290, 299, 303. 

“The use of ‘gawm” as a kinship relational term is illustrated by some of the exegetes’ 
explanation of how Jesus never addresses the Jews (Bani Isra‘il) as “my people” (gawmi) in 
the Qur‘an, having no father among “his” people. A striking contrast occurs in (61:5-6) where 
Moses addresses his people as “my people” (gawmi) while Jesus calls on his audience as 
“children of Israel” (Bani Isra‘tl). Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari, Al-Kashshaf an haga’ 
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for communities to whom prophets have been sent and who may then accept 
or reject him. In this usage, extending the root meaning, it denotes a group 
which is offered some responsibility with the freedom to accept it (i.e. , stand 
by it) or reject it!® But there is another more direct term used by the Qur’an 
to underscore its universal message, and that is “ummah”. It is a more cohesive 
and well-defined group than gawm. An “ummah” is a group which has a 
particular purpose (gasd) which differentiates it from other such groups. In 
the Qur’an, it is used to refer to a people who have a single purpose around 
which they unite! Nevertheless, both terms, ‘gawm” and “ummah”, as used 
in the Qur’an, are collective nouns connoting a sense of belonging and unity 
based on something other than the immediate tribal bond. 

This panorama of humanity, where each group is the recipient of the 
Divine Message from God, is a ready map for historians to fill in. There 
are many empty spaces, but the outline is clearly drawn. However, the picture 
of the past in the Qur’an is firmly anchored in a conception of the Divine 
principle in history, and a unique view of the future, both of which infuse 
a particular meaning into the past. 


c. The Meaning of the Akhbar. 


The focus of the Qur’anic message on the Prophets of God pointed to 
the importance and value of man’s reaction to them. This moral response 
is placed under two fundamental parameters. In the persons of the Prophets, 
God sustains and advances the cause of the moral against the immoral and 
amoral. Moreover, having placed man in this situation, God intervenes, 
alternately saving and destroying people for their particular responses.2° This 
is a feature of the Abrahamic traditions, and renders history on earth 
fundamentally important.?! Hence, the deeds and the events of history are 


iq qhawamid al-tanzil wa ‘uyun al- ‘aqawil fi wujuh al-ta’wil, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Arabi, 1947), 4:525; Muhammad b. Ahmad al- Ansari al-Qurtubi, al-Jami‘ li ahkam al- 
Quran, vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi li al-Tiba‘ah wa’l-Nashr, 1387/1967), 17:83. 

i8Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-Arab, 3:191-195. For some examples of the usage of gawm in 
the Qur‘an, see (2:164), (2;230), (2:264), (2:285), (6:47), (6:98), (6:144-147). 

‘Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-Arab, 1:102-103. In the Qur‘an, 2:134 and 143 indicate that “ummah” 
is a well-defined group while 2:213 and 6:38 describe it as a united and cohesive group. 
For a detailed study of the term which underlines its religious and ethical connotation, see 
Frederick M. Denny, “The meaning of ummah in the Qur'an.” History of Religions 15 (1975): 
34-70. 

2°For a synoptical illustration of the moral frailty of man in response to the Prophets 
and Messengers of God, see the Qur‘an, (47:10-227). 

2For a discussion of meaningful time and history in the Abrahamic traditions in particular, 
cf. Encyclopedia of Religion, sv. “Sacred Time,” by Barbara C. Sproul, and History by C. 
T. McIntire. 
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not simply happenings, they are religiously meaningful within the motif of 
God’s Will: “Whoever God wills, He leads astray; and whoever He wills, 
he places on a straight path” (6:30); “ . . . had it not been for the bounty 
of God, He would never have purified anyone..” (24:21); and “God sets aside 
whoever He wills for His Mercy” (2:105) some of the numerous verses in 
the Qur’an which repeatedly feature God’s “involvement” in history.?? 

The other component of Abrahamic historical conscious-ness is that of 
the ultimate destiny of humanity.*? In the case of Islam, the ultimate destiny 
of humanity features in the fundamental Qur’anic emphases on the Day of 
Judgement and man’s accountability to God on that day. This had farreaching 
implications for the historical consciousness of pre-Islamic Arabia. The 
promises and threats that accompanied the notion of accountability on the 
Day of Judgement forced the individual to become acutely aware of his actions. 
In the case of history, actions in the past were relevant and “meaningful” 
since they implied serious consequences in the future.** 

In this case, in contrast to the Will of God, the meaningfulness of the 
historical place rested ultimately on a future metaphysical plane. The relation 
between the historical and the eschatological is certain and indubitable. In 
contrast, there may not necessarily be a direct causal or other relational 
connection between deeds or actions in a linear historical plane. There is 
nothing in the Qur’an, though, to completely rule out the moral law of cause 
and effect in history. In fact, the Qur’an declares emphatically that a reflection 
on the actual human past may actually reveal moral lessons for the present. 

Two related terms in the Qur’an emphasize the aspect of history as moral 
lessons. The past exhibits a constant pattern (sunnah) which contains a lesson 
(ibrah) for those who ponder over it. It is the Sunnah of God in the past, 
meaning His Path, Method, Way and Pattern. Since it is the Sunnah of God, 
it is immutable and constant, and based on the real nature of man and the 
real nature of the world, and it is ultimately contingent on the Will of God.** 
However, there are patterns which may be detected. The patters found in 


22The presence and involvement of a transcendental God in history is problematic for 
Islam. The Will of God in history, is, though, indubitable. For some of the numerous studies 
of Islam’s historicity in terms of God’s Will in Hisotry, cf. Laroui, The Crisis, pp. 21 ff.; 
cf. also, Rosenthal, History, pp. 24-25; Gustav Richter, “Medieval Arabic Historiography,” 
Islamic Culture 33 (1959), p. 241; Fr. Gabrielli, “Arabic Historiography,” Islamic Studies 18 
(1979), p. 82; Tarif Khalidi, Classical Arab Islam, p. 63. Wilfred C. Smith, Islam in Modern 
History (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), pp. 11-16. 

23Encyclopedia of Religion, sx. “History; by C. T. McIntire. 

24Rosenthal, History, pp. 23ff. 

25Sunnah in the Qur‘an has two referents; it is the “sunnah of the ancients” and “sunnah 
of those who came before” [(8:38, (15:13), 17:77), (18:55), (35:43)], and “sunnah of God” 
[(48:23), (35:43), (4:85)]. The following is a clear example where the two are tied together: 
“The sunnah of God with respect to those who came before” (33:38). 
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his-tory have both physical and metaphysical significance for the present. 
As such, the relevance of the past to the present is not historically relational 
in the sense that a number of preconditions necessitate, through some laws 
or generalities, that a certain situation would, and must, prevail. In historical 
terms, in fact, the good and virtuous person or persons may be put to extremes 
of hardship in the form of trials and persecutions, while those who commit 
evil may seem to prosper.*¢ In this way, in contrast to God’s eschatological 
promise, temporal life may not seem advantageous to the good and virtuous. 
However, sometimes even in this world, the good will be victorious in a 
total, even material, sense and evil will always be defeated.?” Worldly success 
notwithstanding, history’s real significance is found in eschatology; and this 
seems to be the ibrah (lesson) of history. The outer appearance of the 
vicissitudes of history may not be exact, but are certainly a source of reflection, 
which may serve as a bridge over which one may cross (Arabic verb: abara) 
over to the inner meaning: 


“Surely, in their (Prophets’) stories is a lesson (tbrah) for those 
of understanding . . .”(12:111); 


and, again with references to situations in the past, 


“In this, there is a lesson (ibrah) for those of understanding 
(or, for those who fear)” (3:13), (79:26).28 


Hence, in spite of the fact that the sunnah is never clearly and absolutely 
known, the past can and must inform the individual of his moral presence 
in the present world. 





26See the Qur'an, for example: “Do you think you will enter Paradise without going through 
that which those before you went through? All kinds of afflictions struck them and they were 
shaken (to the extent) that the Messenger and those who believed with him cried: “When 
does the help of Allah (come)?” (2:214); and, “Do you think you will be left alone by saying 
you believe, and not be tempted and tested?” (29:2). On the other hand, with regard to the 
success and prosperity of the disbelievers, the Qur‘an says: “I (God) extend (umli) to them, 
but my plan is tight” (68:45); and, “Let not those who disbelieve think that the good we 
extend to them (numli lahum) is good for them; we only do so that they increase in error. 
They will have a disgracing punishment” (3:178). 

2"Ibid., 4:55; cf. Fazlur Rahman, Major Themes of the Quran (Chicago: Bibliotheca 
Islamica, 1980), pp. iv, 57-61; Isma‘ll R. al Farugi, Tawhid: Its Implications for Thought and 
Life (Virginia, International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1402/1982), pp. 40-45. 

28In (3:13), the Qur‘an refers to the victory of the believers over a powerful enemy. On 
the other hand, (79:26) is related to the Pharoah’s arrogance toward Moses’ message. Cf. 
“ibrah” in Muhsin Mahdi, Ibn Khaldun's Philosophy of History (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1957), p. 65-8. 
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A Quranic example will illustrate this more clearly: 


Have they not travelled in the land and seen what was the result 
of those who were before them? They were stronger than themselves 
in power, plowing the land and building upon it more than them, 
when the Messengers came to them with clear signs. Surely, God 
did not wrong them, but they wronged themselves(30:9). 


In this example, the Qur’an turns the attention of the reader to those 
who, in spite of their power, wealth and spirit of enterprise, were destroyed 
by God in both worldly and other-worldly terms. They rejected the signs 
of the Messengers sent to them, and thus brought about their own real 
destruction. 

The past, then, holds a lesson (ibrah) for those who reflect on it. The 
material repercussions in history may be instructive, but the real meaning 
of events can be comprehended by considering the inevitable consequences 
of actions on the Day of Judgement. 


The stories (gasas) in the Qur’an about the mission of the Prophets and 
earlier peoples are scattered throughout the chapters and are often repeated 
with different emphases. At every point, though, this particular sense of the 
past is maintained. The Will of God and the Day of Judgement form the 
backdrop against which individual human choices are made in history. In 
this way, the pre-Islamic Arab conception of the past is infused with new 
meaning and significance. Now, through the vision of the worldly and 
eschatological future, the present carries meaning for the future. For the pre- 
Islamic Arab, the present drew freely from the past to make itself meaningful. 
For the Muslim Arab, the imminent and distant future shed light on the past 
so that the latter could contribute to the present. In its turn, the present keeps 
it vision focused on the future. 


The overall Qur’anic message is, thus, that all men, created by God, 
originate from the same source, and have the same purpose to fulfill in the 
world. That purpose is made known very clearly through the agency of the 
Prophets sent by God. Throughout the history of the Prophets and their missions 
to humanity, the Will of God has been clearly manifested. Even though the 
extent to which the morality is realized may be witnessed in the world, it 
will definitely and decisively be evaluated in the Hereafter. This very religious 
view of history provided the framework for a new historical consciousness 
for the Arabs. The actual historiography, moreover, was firmly lodged in 
the akhbar within a divine epistemology. The past is and should be instructive, 
but from the human perspective, it is an area which is hazy and can only 
be accessed through the reports of eyewitnesses. 
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3. Early Islamic Historiography. 


The foregoing discussion of the elements of a new “Quranic” 
historiography does not mean that early Muslim historiography took on this 
shape. Due to the paucity or utter lack of extant works of early Islamic 
historiography, it is almost impossible to verify whether the early Muslims 
(Ist/7th century) adopted these Qur’anic suggestions for a new historiography. 
We have full and complete historical works only from the late 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A.H. (8th and 9th centuries A.C.), the historians in this period 
refer largely to their sources in the 2nd century A.H. (8th century A.C.)?9 
Nevertheless, the following exposition of Islamic historiography from the 
2nd century A.H. (8th century A.C.) will attempt to outline its basic elements, 
and where relevant, to point out its relation to the Quranic view discussed 
above. 


(A) From Akhbar to Ta’rikh 


The akhbar were implicitly endorsed by the Qur'an and did not disappear; 
but one of the most significant events in the life of the Prophet became their 
central reference point. The emigration of the Prophet Muhammad from 
Makkah to Madinah was established by the Caliph ‘Umar as the dating reference 
for his administration. The event is known as hijrah and the calendar system 
goes by this name. The date itself or the act of assigning a date to a measure 
or event is called Zavikh. Its first usage, according to Muslim scholars, was 
that of a specific time or date, and this usage can be traced back in a papyrus 
to the year 22 A.H. / 643 A.C.%° The use of a fixed reference point was 
certainly adopted from Southern Arabia. However the selection of the hijrah 
as the reference and not any other, was a direct result of the historical 
consciousness of the Qur'an. In reference to the Prophet’s hijrah, the Qur'an 
says: 


If you do not assist him, then God has certainly assisted him when 
those who disbelieved expelled him. He was the second of the 
two in the cave when he told his friend: “Do not grieve! God is 
with us!” Then God sent down His succor on him and aided him 
with troops you did not see, bringing low the word of those who 
disbelieved, and raising high, the word of God. And God is Mighty, 
Firm (9:40) 


29R. Stephen Humphreys, Islamic History, a Framework for Inquiry, Studies in Middle 
Eastern History—Number Nine (Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1988), pp. 74-75. 

3oJalal ‘l-Din Al-Suyuti, al-Shamarikh ft ilm al-ta’rikh, ed. by Chr. Fr. Seybold (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1894), pp. 4-5; Al-Kafiji, “al-Mukhtasar fi ‘ilm ‘I-ta’rikh,” in History, ed. Rosenthal, 
p. 472; Rosenthal, History, p. 12. 
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The verse makes it unmistakably clear that Divine intervention was in 
favor of the Prophet Muhammad and his emigration. The establishment of 
the reference point was thus an expression of the historical and religious 
consciousness of the early Muslims. 

Later Islamic historiography totally appropriated the term Ta'rīkh by calling 
any collection of annalistically arranged reports about the past a Ta’rikh. The 
earliest instance of this has been traced to Haytham b. ‘Adi (d.206-207 
A.H./821-822 A.C.).*! It does not seem mere convenience which prompted 
historians to call a book of history, a Ta'rīkh. A closer look at the word Ta’r 
ikh reveals a more significant explanation than the fact that a book dealing 
with history was simply considered to be full of dates (literally, Ta 'rīkh). 
According to Rosenthal, the form of the term is probably of South Arabian 
origin meaning “moon” or “month”. Moreover, al-Sakhawi suggests that the 
rod is derived from ‘arkh” or ‘irkh” which means the young one of a wild 
cow. It denotes something new and by extension, it is related to an event 
or occurrence.*? Hence, taking both these nuances of Ta'rikh, the term becomes 
more significant for it means both a specific date and a significant event 
associated therewith. It was thus clearly suited for the historical consciousness 
generated by the Qur'an, where each event in history was significant from 
a moral and religious perspective. 

Nevertheless, historians did not immediately start dating their material. 
The use of exact dating in history has been found to be rare until the 3rd 
century A.H. 9th century A.C.’ When dating did not take hold as a practice, 
however, it spread and was widely adopted. In fact, well before specific dating 
can be found to be standard practice, early scholars interested in the past 
were concerned about the chronological arrangement of the reports.*4 The 
idea of dating material as a logical growth of chronological arrangement was 
thus easily adopted in historiography. 


Thus, the akhbar tradition of pre-Islamic Arabia was transformed into 
the Zarikh. The latter carried over some of the akhbar’s essential characteristics 
but emphasized a greater concern for dating and chronology. Moreover, the 


‘'Haytham was a Kufan known for his knowledge of akhbar and poetry. Three of his 
works have titles with ta’rikh: Kitab Ta'rikh al- ajam wa bani Umayyah [The book of ta’rikh 
of the non-Arabs and the Umayyads], Ta'rikh al-ashraf al-kabir [The ta'rikh according to years]. 
Rosenthal, History, p. 65; Ishaq b. Ishaq al-Nadim, Al-Fihrist, ed. Gustav Flugel (Beirut: 
Maktabah Khayat, n.d.; reprint ed. posthumously published by J. Roedinger and August Mueller, 
1871), pp. 99-100. 

82Rosenthal, History, pp. 11-12; Al-Sakhawi, Al-I lan bi 1-tawbikh li man dhamma 1- ta’rikh, 
ed. by Franz Rosenthal, in History, Rosenthal, p. 203. 

83Rosenthal, History, p. 13. 

34For the early concerns about chronology, see Duri, Rise, pp. 28, Ill. 
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hijrah and the Ja7ikh underscored the distinctively Islamic character of the 
form and meaning of historiography. 

The interest in the past in early Islamic history was cultivated by people 
with varying interests. Duri has dis-tinguished two “schools” who then merged 
together to produce the great 9th-century historians like al-Baladhuri (d. 279 
A.H./892 A.C.) and al-Mada’ini (d. 225 A.H./839 A.C.). Both used the pre- 
Islamic legacy of Arabia and both contributed to the growth and development 
of Tavrikh. 


b. Madinah School of Historiography. 


The momentous event in the memory of the early Muslims was the life 
of the Prophet. His prophetic venture was an overwhelming event in Arabia's 
history, and it was a compelling example of the Prophets mentioned in the 
Qur’an. In terms of the meaningfulness of history, the early Muslims did 
not have to look any further for significant and pivotal moments in their past; 
moments which left no doubt in their minds that God has sustained His 
Messenger every step of the way. It is in this light that the life of the Prophet 
was the first subject matter of early Islamic historical recollection. However, 
the recording of the life of the Prophet was not just a reminiscence of the 
past; it was also a recollection, which was more firmly anchored in the desire 
to emulate the Prophet in his religious and moral behavior rather than a purely 
historical tradition. The life of the Prophet and by extension, the lives of 
his immediate followers, became a widespread subject matter among the early 
Muslims, but it was most vigorously pursued in Madinah by the followers 
of the companions (tabiiin). As time went on, the historical growth and 
development of the Islamic order steadily expanded this base by providing 
it with more diverse subjects.** 

The interest in the life of the Prophet covered two aspects: (1) his exemplary 
character and life; and (2), the battles (maghazi) in which he participated. 
The first came to be known as the sirah which in its root meaning stands 
for a “path” or “structure”.°* The later technical usage came to mean the “path” 
or “structure” of a life (biography). In fact, al Sirah’, as “the Sirah”, came 





**Duri, Rise, pp. 152ff. 

The Lisan al Arab gives three meanings to “sirah”: (1) sunnah, in the sense of a path 
being followed; (2) hay ah, meaning a form or structure; and (3), with the verb sayyara 
meaning “speaking about the past”. All the meanings are derived from the word “sara” which 
means “to go,” “to travel” and “to move.” The first two meanings follow directly from the 
root verb. One of the meanings of “sunnah” is something which has been trodden upon or 
walked upon. Form hay ah is a structured, regulated outline and hence carries the meaning 
of being moved over. The third meaning comes closest to the technical meaning of biography 
but is not restricted to it. Ibn Manzur, 2:252-3. 
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to be associated exclusively with the life of the Prophet. In this light, it would 
appear that the (maghazi) would be included in the general framework of 
strah, This usage is, and has been interchangeable, but it seems that the 
maghazi, being an echo of the Ayyam of the Arabs, was thought to be a 
distinctive element in the biography of the Prophet.” 

There was in the society at the time, a corresponding interest in the 
battles and the life of the Prophet from a more popular and general interest. 
This was developed and cultivated by the storytellers (qussas). The storyteller 
freely used elements from the (maghdazi), embellishing and changing them 
to suit his needs. This flowered into a kind of folklore which was distinct 
from the literature developed by the pious in Madinah.*8 

The Madinah school’s presentation of the life of the Prophet and battles 
and raids was framed with an emphasis on the authority of the source material 
and a close scrutiny of the material and sources themselves.*? The 
historiography of Madinah developed within the parameters of the broader 
religious and moral interest in the life of the Prophet, and the leading 
representatives of the school, ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr (d. 94 A.H./ 712 AC.), 
Muhammad b. Shihab al-din al-Zuhri (d. 124 A.H./741 A.C.) and Masa b. 
‘Uqbah (d. 141 A.H./ 758 A.C.), were as much hadith scholars as they were 
historians. *° 





37Even though the earliest extent biography of the Prophet, that of Muhammad b. Ishaq, 
is known simply as al-Sirah al-Nabawiyyah, Ibn Khallikan mentions that the book was first 
called al-Maghazi wa ‘1-siyar. Moreover, Muhammad b. ‘Umar Al-Wagqidi, who wrote the 
famous Kitab al-Maghazi, includes pilgrimages and other non-military material in it. Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Khallikan (d.681/1282), Wafayat al-a‘yan wa anba’ abnaal-zaman, 8 vols., 
ed. by Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beiruit: Dar al-Thaqafah, (1968-1972)), 4:276-277; Kitab al-Maghazi, 
3 vols., ed. by Marsden Jones (London: Oxford University Press, 1966), 1:8. 

38The story-tellers exercised their craft in all circumstances, from the battle-field to the 
mosque. Very early in Islamic history, religious movements (like the Kharijites) and political 
groupings (like the Umayyads) had their own story-tellers to serve their interests. Shawqi 
Dayf, al-Fann wa madhahibuh fi al-nathr al- Arabi (Cairo: Dar al-Maarif, 1965), pp. 74-75; 
Goldziher, Studies, 2:151-159; Encyclopedia of Islam, \st ed., sv. “Kissah,’ by D. B. Macdonald. 

5%Abd al-‘Aziz al-Duri, “The ‘Iraqi School of Historiography in the Ninth Century,” in 
Historians of the Middle East, ed. B. Lewis and P.M. Holt, Historical Writing on the Peoples 
of Asia, v. 4 (London, New York: Oxford University Press, 1962), p. 46. 

“Urwah is a second generation Muslim scholar (tabi) who was among the first to take 
an interest in the biography of the Prophet. He taught the great al-Zuhri who distinguished 
himself as a hadith scholar with a particular interest in the biographical and historical aspects 
of the Prophet's life. Musa b. ‘Uqbah wrote a book called Maghazi from which historians 
as late as Ibn Kathr cite. Ibn Uqbah is considered a trustworth hadith authority who relied, 
among others, on ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr and al-Zuhri. In addition, he is also regarded by some 
as the most accurate and authentic biographers of the Prophet. Ahmad b. Ali b. Hajr al- 
Asqalani (d.853/1449), Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 12 vols. (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1968; reprint ed., 
Hyderabad, 1325-27/1888-1890), 7:180ff, 10:361; Ibn Khallikan, Waf ayat, 3:255-258, 4:177-179; 
Duri, Rise, pp. 23, 25, 78, 91-92, 95. 
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Following the pre-Islamic form of oral narration as confirmed by the 
Qur’anic view of the past, the form of a historical report in this school consisted 
of an isnad (chain of narrators) which sought to establish authenticity by 
tracing every report to an eyewitness through a series of connected, and reliable, 
secondary reporters. This was the ideal method of establishing the veracity 
of an event or statement. Often, however, scholars in the field of history 
departed from this method by collecting different reports supported by different 
isnads from the primary source and combining it into one “collective isnad”.*4 
This was done primarily to produce a smooth narrative out of a number of 
disjointed reports. In this way, the first move was made to develop a continuous 
story. However, the more stringent method of verification was still upheld 
as an ideal. 

The early strah-maghazi authors were generally realistic and relatively 
free of gross exaggeration. But, this is less true of the later historians as 
they expanded their histories to include all the known historical and quasi- 
historical material. Muhammad b. Ishaq, the famous biographer of the Prophet, 
relied on Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 114 A.H. / 732 A.C.) for material about 
pre-Islamic Yemen and the stories of the Christians and Jews in the form 
of legendary and historically inaccurate anecdotes, called isra’iliyyat.*® Though 
Ibn Munabbih was known to have been an unreliable authority in terms of 
accuracy, some historians took from him simply as a result of the paucity 
of more reliable authorities and information in these areas.** The Qur’an’s 
repeated reference to the past, and especially the previous Prophets, clearly 
suggested that knowledge of the peoples or civilizations who had appeared 
before Islam was important and could be informative and valuable. Following 
upon this, the historian was filling in the detail not included in the Qur'an. 
The method of isnd, however, could not be extended to include the vast range 
covered in the Qur'an, and this left the historian with no choice but to report 
what he had heard and leave it in the security of the isnad. He could simply 
say that this was what he had heard. 

The Madinah school of historiography was, then, the Islamic response 
to the problems of historical recollection. They used the basic framework 
of the khabar to carry the information about the past but supported it with 
an elementary form of isnād to connect the past to the present. The primary 
purpose seems to have been to expound and transmit the religious and historical 
significance of the life of the Prophet. The historical tradition grew out of 
the religious concerns, and the historians considered it their moral obligation 
to keep the memory of the Prophet alive. From this initial point, it grew 


“Duri, Rise, p. 28. 
*2Ibid., p. 16; Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed., sv. “Isratiliyyat,” by G. Vajda. 
‘sDuri, Rise, p. 157. 
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and flowered by drawing upon the historical dimensions of the Qur’an and 
the Arab milieu which it had inherited. 


c. The Iraqi School of Historiography. 


More so than the Madinans, the champions of this school continued 
the use of the tribal form of historical recollec-tion and dissemination. The 
akhbar continued to be passed along the generations. The conquering Muslim 
armies in Iraq were composed of tribes who were encouraged to settle in 
the garrison towns (amsar) of Basrah and Kufah where they continued their 
tribal legacies. In fact, they added and enriched the tribal akhbar with the 
new experiences during the conquests. No doubt, they were also influenced 
by the Islamic demands made by the Madinah scholars, and slowly adopted 
their methods. But the Iraqis, in their turn, influenced developments in 
Madinah. 

The champions of the Iraqi school of historiography were the well- 
informed rawis, or akhbaris as they later came to be known.** These “narrators” 
of the akhbar were not exclusively interested in the past as such. Rather, 
they had broader nterests ranging from a knowledge of the akhbar and 
genealogies to poetry and philology. ‘Awanah b. al-Hakm (d.147 A.H./764 
AC.), one of the earlier akhbaris, had a special interest in poetry and 
genealogy, while Abu Mikhnaf (d. 157 A.H./774 A.C.) was a well-known 
genealogist representing the interests of the Azd tribe in his reports.*® 

The various disciplines mastered by the akhbari were interconnected 
though they sometimes fulfilled particular functions in society. Each discipline 
expressed tribal identity in terms of its language (philology and poetry), descent 
and status (genealogy) and history akhbar. Poetry sometimes drew from the 
akhbar for its subject matter. Genealogy’s chief importance lay in its procuring 
for the tribe the esteem and status in relation to other tribes and the arsenal 
with which to attach and to insult other lesser tribes. As the tribal advocate, 
the akhbari used the infor-mation supplied by genealogy. *® 

Having settled down in the garrison towns, the tribes established new 
alliances both among themselves and the conquered people. Each of the tribes 


‘4The rawi was basically an oral narrator of the akhbar, who acquired the name of akhbari. 
Even though the oral nature of his vocation was never completely lost, the akhbari was basically 
a rawi who put down the reports in writing. The earliest known person to have put down 
some poetry and akhbar into writing was Daghfal b. Hanzalah al-Sadusi (d.70/690). This 
trend was later accelerated by the introduction of paper on a mass scale through the paper 
factory set up in Baghdad in 178/795. Duri, Iraqi School, p. 47; Gibb, Studies, p. 115; Shawqi 
Dayf, al-Asr al-Islami, Tarikh al-adab al-Islami, no. 2 (Cairo: Dar al-Maarif, 1963), p. 451. 

‘sDuri, Rise, pp. 43 ff. passim., 48. 

*6Petersen, ‘Ali and Mu ‘awiyah, pp. 45ff.; Duri, The Iraqi School, p. 51. 
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had contributed to the great conquests, and they were determined to jealously 
guard their new-found prestige and fame. The exploits of the individuals who 
had excelled in these conquests became the focus of cherished anecdotes 
and accounts of the tribe.*? The akhbari responded to the new challenges 
on behalf of their tribes. Furthermore, a renewed interest in genealogy and 
hence, past events, was facilitated by the system of allotting land (ata) to 
the tribes in the garrison towns according to tribal affiliation. Disputes about 
land distribution always required a knowledge of genealogy and the versatile 
akhbari could provide that information.** 

The akhbaris were thus strongly linked to the tribal network of the garrison 
towns. As the old alliances were transformed under the influence of the new 
political and religious situations, the akhbaris followed suit. Abu Mikhnaf, 
for example, was partial to his own Azd tribe, but on the new political front, 
he was a supporter of “lī against the Umayyads. But all the Iraqis were not 
pro- Alids. We find a prominent person like ‘Awanah b. al-Hakm to be an 
open supporter of the Ummayyads.*? In contrast, the Madinans tried to maintain 
a relatively non-partisan stand in the political conflicts that took place between 
the Umayyad dynasty and the contending supporters of Ali in Kufah and 
Basrah.°° 


d. Common Ground between the Two Schools—The Foundation 
of the Ta’rikh. 


The akhbaris in Iraq and the hadith scholars in Madinah did not cultivate 
their interests in the past without being mutually affected. In fact, the interest 
in the life of the Prophet and the early Muslim community (i.e. the companions 
of the Prophet) was a common theme in both schools. The events in this 
period, ranging from the Prophet's alliances and battles with the tribes to 
the conquests and the conflicts during the early caliphate, were set within 
a political milieu which had a definite tribal character. Hence, the religious 
unfolding of Islam is inseparable from the politico-tribal alliances of Arabia, 
and this is reflected in the historical literature. 

The interest in the life of the Prophet is most strik-ing among the Madinah 





“Duri, Rise, pp. 42, 153ff. 

*8Ibid., p. 50. 

*Duri, Rise, p. 43; Petersen, Ali and Mu awiyyah, p. 32. 

5°The Madinan silence and apparent neutrality has been interpreted as a tacit approval 
of the Umayyads. Petersen says that al-Zuhri, for example, compromised his principles for 
the Umayyads (especially the first of them, Mu ‘awiyah). Duri, on the other hand, maintains 
that the evidence available does not support such a conclusion, and insists on the neutrality 
of the Madinans. Duri, Rise, p. 119; Petersen, Ali and Mu awiyah, p. 51. 
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scholars. It seems though, that more than the biography of the Prophet, the 
two schools shared a marked common interest in the period of the caliphate. 
In the 2nd century A.H. (8th century A.C.), the numerous kutub (monographs) 
proliferating in Iraq cover the akhbar of all the major events during the early 
caliphate. For example, Abu Mikhnaf (d. 157 A.H./774 A.C.) was credited 
with writing monographs on the Riddah ( or Apostate wars), Siffin and the 
kharijites.*' In a similar manner, the Madinans naturally extended their interest 
in the life of the Prophet into the early caliphate.>? 

Later scholars interested in history borrowed freely from both schools 
and were influenced by trends in them. Al Mad@ini, still very much of the 
akhbari, consulted the books of sirah from the school in Madinah, the “books” 
(kutub) of the earlier akhbaris and other genealogical and philological works, 
to compose his writings. In fact, Duri considers al-Mada’ini to be a historian 
who represents the best of both schools. Even the work of Muhammad b. 
Ishaq is a combination of the elements from the tribal and Madinan literature. 5° 

The work of the later scholars reflected the extensive range of Islamic 
historiography. For example, ‘Abu ‘Ubaydah (d. 211 A.H./826 A.C.), a 
philologist, took a keen interest in Persian affairs and Hisham b. Muhammad 
al-Kalbi (d. approx. 203-205A.H./819-820 A.C.), a genealogist, directed his 
attention to biblical history.** The Fihrist of al-Nadim attributes a work entitled 
Kitab al-Muluk wa Akhbar al-Madin (The Book of Kings and the Reports 
of the People of the Past) to ‘Abid b. Sharyah.** But the most striking example 
of this extensive range is Muhammad b. Ishaq’s biography of the Prophet. 
The Sirah is divided in three parts: the mubtada’ (the beginning from Adam 
to the first revelation of Muhammad), the mab ath (the call) and the maghaz 
1. It not only denotes a wide and extensive scope of his work, but also covers 
all the known past, as Ibn Ishaq knew it, and it seems to be set within the 
holistic framework suggested by the Qur'an. Hence, the individual events 
of the akhbar were not told in isolation of the whole vision of the past. The 


51The Fihrist of al-Nadim lists numerous titles of monographs written by these akhbaris, 
some of which are given here: Ma ‘mar b. Rashid (d. 152/769) (al-Maghazi) [Raids]; Sayf 
b. ‘Umar d. (199/815) (Kitab al-futuh al-kabir) [The Large Book of the Conquests], (al-Riddah) 
[The Apostate Wars]; and, Nasr b. Mazahim (d. 213/827) (Siffin), (Jamal), (Magtal Husayn 
b. Ali) [The Murder of Husayn b. ‘Ali]. Al-Nadim, Fihrist, pp. 91-93. 

52\Urwah ibn al-Zubayr and al-Zuhri wrote at least on the riddah and aspects of the Prophet. 
Duri, Rise, pp. 28, 89, 99. 

5Duri, Rise, pp. 40, 43, 48, 61, 152ff. 

‘4Ibid., pp. S52ff. 

>5Abid was supposedly a Yemenite contemporary of the Prophet but not his companions. 
He lived reportedly through the reign of Mu ‘awiyah, to who he related the stories and legends 
of Yemen. Duri, Rise, 32; Faruqi, Nisar Ahmad, Early Muslim Historiography (Delhi: Idarah-i 
Adabiyyat-i Delhi, 1979), pp. 87-88; al-Nadim, Fihrist, pp. 89. 
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same thing can be said of the title of Haytham b. ‘Adi’s book Kitab al-ta’rikh 
ala al-sinin (The Book of Ta’rikh According to Years), which uses an annalistic 
ordering and appears to achieve the same scope in breadth and vision.*® 

Thus, centered in the biography of the Prophet, flowering in the events 
related to the companions and sweeping through all of time, the ta'rīkh came 
to represent Islamic historiography. It was a collection of dated and 
chronologically arranged akhbar which were significant and meaningful. In 
early Islamic historiography, though, the meaningfulness and significance 
was most pronounced in the biography of the Prophet, and as a result thereof, 
in the events in the life of his companions. 


Conclusion 


The Arabian Peninsula bequeathed a historical legacy expressed in the 
akhbar. The Muslim historians used this medium to express their new historical 
interests. Some historians, mainly in Madinah, adopted only the form while 
others, in Iraq, continued the akhbar in its totality. Even though the akhbar 
as a form of historical recollection was confirmed by the Qur’an, it was given 
a new meaning within the belief-system of the Qur’an. Under the effects of 
the religious impact of the Qur’an and the new historical cir-cumstances, 
the akhbar changed and took on an entirely new function in the major regions 
of historical work conducted by the early Muslims. Organized in Islamic 
culture as Tarikh, the akhbar expressed the holism of the Qur’anic view of 
history, and underlined the meaningfulness of the past. 

The biography of the Prophet was the most significant occurrence in 
the history of early Islam, and received extensive attention. It was the moral 
and religious elements in the biography of the Prophet which prompted an 
interest in the past. From this initial point onward, the vision of the past 
expressed in the Qur'an was appropriated by Muslim historians in varying 
degrees. 


56Rosenthal, History, p. 65. 
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Research Notes 


The Intellectual Role of 
Islamizing Librarianship 


Rashid Siddiqui 


Mawlana Mawdudi (may Allah be pleased with him) has made a very 
thought-provoking remark in his introduction to “Al Jihad fil Islam”. He writes: 
“It is a natural weakness of human beings. If one is defeated in a battlefield 
he is also overwhelmed in the field of knowledge. He cannot contest in 
penmanship with one by whose sword he has been defeated.” 

The inferiority of Muslims in the intellectual domain is well documented 
and does not need any elaboration. Now it is the task of Muslim scholars 
to take up the challenge of redressing the imbalance. One area of scholarship 
often neglected by scholars is library science. 

The task required to Islamize science calls for immense intellectual 
capacity. One should be expert not only in the field of library science but 
should also possess deep insight into the faith of Islam, its culture, and 
civilization. It is only through the combination of these qualities that a new 
creative discipline can be produced. 

Library science, as developed in the West, is bound to reflect the image 
of Western civilization. Subject classification, the rules for cataloguing, lists 
of subject headings and other techniques employed to exploit literature all 
portray the Western way of life. 

Islam has its own world view of human affairs and Islamic literature 
naturally will reflect this world view. To restrict Islam under the heading 
“religion” following the Western conceptualization violates the very basic 
concepts of Islamic principles. The response of librarians when faced with 
this challenge is to adapt the existing classification. Though such adaptations 
may be useful they not only hopelessly fail to tackle the real problem, but 
distort and disfigure the serene harmony of Islamic values. What is needed 
is totally new and radical approach by Muslim librarians to work out a new 


Dr. Rashid Siddiqui is a Reference Librarian at the University of Leicester, Leicester, U.K. 
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system compatible with the dynamic Islamic world view thus doing full justice 
to Islamic literature. However, this is the task and challenge which still remains 
unfulfilled. Librarians are still trying to pragmatically adapt and modify 
information to fit into the Western system. Let me start with presenting the 
problems: 

Cataloguing: Librarians specialized in cataloguing who follow the Anglo- 
American cataloguing rules find it difficult to catalog books by Muslim authors. 
Ashour states the problem as follows: 


“At present, cataloguers have to check all the authority lists and 
references of Arabic-Muslim names such as Carl Brockelmann’s 
Deschichte der Arabischen Literature, Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist, Ibn 
Khalikan’s Biographical Dictionary, Sarkis’ Mu’jam al-Matbu‘at 
al-‘Arabiyyah wa al-Marraba and others, in order to verify the 
proper form of entry of a Muslim author. This operation requires 
a great deal of time and effort on the part of the cataloguer. 

As a solution to this problem, an attempt should be made 
to establish a Standard Authority List, International Union 
Catalogue or Cataloguing in Publications for Muslim Authors. Any 
of these three will help the cataloguer a great deal in establishing 
the proper form of entry of Muslim names and save him a lot 
of time and energy”? 


Classification: Most libraries use Dewey Decimal Classification for 
arranging material in their libraries. Its American and Christian bias is 
undisputable. Several adaptations are made by various libraries to suit Islamic 
material. None of these are really suitable. Ziauddin Sardar has attempted 
to produce a classification scheme on Islam based on a general idea from 
Ranganathan’s Colon Classification, but this is still untried. Despite all the 
inadequacy of classification schemes none of the Muslim countries have done 
anything on a national level. Adi] Usmani has urged the formation of an 
International Islamic Committee to review various schemes and produce one 
scheme which is practicable.* 

Islamic Subject Headings: I have already mentioned the difficulties which 
are faced in choosing subject headings as these reflect Western concepts. 
Some libraries have started translating Sears or Library of Congress subject 
heading lists. As everyone will realize it is often difficult or impossible to 
find equivalent terms. Others have tried to translate Islamic terms into English. 
Thus Shariah is often translated as “law” which is seriously inadequate and 





*Ashour, M.S., International Library Review, 9 (4), 1977. pp. 498-500. 
Usmani, A., Pakistan Library Review 1982. 
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even misleading. To shelve books on Shariah as if they dealt with law is 
to contribute to and to confirm the misconception that arises from equating 
the two terms. 

Conferences of Muslim Librarians and Information Scientists held in 
1982 and 1986 highlighted some of the factors causing the lack of 
bibliographical control of Islamic material by Muslim countries and 
recommended setting up of a World Islamic Bibliographic Centre. So far 
no progress seems to have been made in this project. 

Information Services: Libraries are not just brick walls containing books 
and other material. The most vital part of the library is its staff who have 
to interpret the collection and make it available to its readers. With the 
introduction of computerized databases, the retrieval of information has become 
more thorough and quick. But, here again, computer output will be what 
has been put in it. Lack of bibliographical indexes and bias inherent in Western 
bibliographic data continues to produce biased and slanted list of references. 
This is well illustrated by Sardar in his review article: “Muslim scholars and 
journalists who use reference tools like the Mideast File and the Middle East 
suffer from two intrinsic diseases: because they do not see their works indexed 
and abstracted in these journals they are led to believe that the quality of 
their scholarship is somewhat inferior and journals in which they publish 
are not very important. And, they lack a real feeling for and appreciation 
of the intellectual activity now thriving in the Middle East. A whole array 
of disciplines that are about to emerge or have emerged in the area cannot 
be found in the pages of these journals. Disciplines like Islamic economics, 
Islamic anthropology, Islamic science and Islamic features will not be looked 
at with favor by Western academics and by the editors of Western journals. 
There is no place for “Islamic” alternatives in the dominant culture, and the 
system will allow access and entry only on its own terms.”* Thus if Islamic 
scholarship and learning has to progress and make advancement it has to 
produce its own bibliographic tools as well. Unless we boldly carve out our 
own niche and proclaim the creativity of the Islamic bibliographic tradition, 
which started as far back as 4 AH (i.e. 1000 C.F.) by Ibn Nadim, we cannot 
hope to achieve recognition of Islamic learning and scholarship in the world 
at large. 

Professor Wilfred Cantwell Smith, speaking to a gathering of Near East 
librarians, depicted Muslims as follows: “We are dealing here with the fragile 
delicacies of a people who are no longer articulate; who, frightened and 
bewildered, withdraw behind a protective defense that they do not themselves 
understand, or into a silence that is neither serene nor eloquent, or else fight 
back with a strident, overstatement by which not only we, but they themselves 





‘Sardar, Z., Muslim World Book Review 4 (2), 1984, p. 7. 
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are not convinced. The Islamic world today is in profound movement; let 
there be no mistake about that— but let no one imagine that it is easy to discern.” 

I have presented the intellectual challenges provided by the Islamization 
of librarianship. The question is, are we ready to pick up this challenge and 
reshape and Islamize the vital key which opens the avenues of all knowledge. 
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Siyasah Shar‘iyah or the Policies of 
Islamic Government 


Mohamad Hashim Kamali 
Introduction 


Siyasah shar‘iyah is a broad doctrine of Islamic law which authorizes 
the ruler to determine the manner in which the Shari‘ah should be administered. 
The ruler may accordingly take discretionary measures, enact rules and in- 
itiate policies as he deems are in the interest of good government, provided 
that no substantive principle of the Shari'ah is violated thereby. The discre- 
tionary powers of the ruler under siyasah shar‘iyah are particularly exten- 
sive in the field of criminal law. The head of state and those who are in 
charge of public affairs, the u/a al amr, may thus decide on rules and pro- 
cedures as they deem appropriate in order to discover truth and to determine 
guilt. With regard to the substantive law of crimes, too, the uli al amr have 
powers to determine what behavior constitutes an offense and what punish- 
ment is to be applied in each case. 


Many observers have expressed concern over the wide discretionary 
powers that rulers and judges enjoy under siyasah shar‘tyah. It is suggested 
that siyasah, as such, defies effective control, and it is open to abuse, which 
would ultimately undermine the ideals of justice under the rule of law. One 
observer has thus considered siyasah as “direct negation of what may be regard- 
ed as the second essential implication of the idea of the rule of law in a 
secular system—namely, the principle that the sovereign must not possess 
any arbitrary power over the subject”! 

According to another critic, siyasah has enabled the Islamic ruler to enact 


Dr. Mohammad Hashim Kamali is an Associate Professor in the Faculty of Law at the Inter- 
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*This is a revised version of the paper presented at the law seminar held by the International 
Islamic Univ., Petaling Jaya, Malaysia, July 26-27, 1986. The main research for the paper 
was carried out while the author was under grant from the Social Science and Humanities 
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legislation, especially in the field of criminal law, under the guise of “ad- 
ministrative regulations.” But in effect, the ruler enacted independent legisla- 
tion in such areas as taxation, police matters, and the administration of justice, 
in general, which often interferred with, or severely circumscribed, the 
Shari‘ah.? 

Penalties imposed at the discretion of the ruler or the judge are known 
as tazirat. As a branch of siyasah, taZir (lit. deterence) must differ accor- 
ding to the nature of the offense and the particular circumstances of the of- 
fender. The judge may thus determine the punishment of tazīr in each case 
according to his own observations and personal ijtihad. It has been suggested 
that the individual in such a system is exposed to official abuse against which 
he has no effective means of protecting himself.’ 

It is the purpose of this essay to delineate the arbitrary and legitimate 
uses of power in Islamic Law. My inquiry suggests that siyasah shar‘iyah 
is incompatible with the arbitrary and abusive exercise of power in any 
form. Furthermore, unlike the suggestion made.by many authors, siyasah 
shar‘iyah does not preclude the possibility of the regulation and control of 
discretionary power through the medium of statutory legislation. On the con- 
trary, it is contended that siyasah shar‘iyah encourages diligence and initiative 
on the part of the “di al amr to take all necessary measures that contribute 
to the ideal of government under the rule of law. Although the realization 
of an aware and God-fearing conscience on the part of the ul al amr is 
a cardinal principle of all Islamic teachings, it would seem patently unjustified 
to rely on the pious hope that God-fearing judges are immune to error. 


I 


The ‘ulama have used the term siyasah shar‘ityah for different purposes. 
Literally, it means a Shariah-oriented policy, or government in accordance 
with the Shariah. This is the widest meaning of siyasah shar‘iyah in the 
sense that it is free of the technicality that has developed around this expres- 


2Joseph Schacht. "The Law,” in G. Von Grunebaum (ed), Unity and Variety in Muslim 
Civilization (University of Chicago Press), 1955, p. 75. In this connection, it will be noted 
that prior to the introduction of modern legislative assemblies, government laws in many Islamic 
countries were entitled in such a way as to indicate their lower status vis-a-vis the Shari‘ah. 
In the case of Afghanistan (and Iran), statutes were referred to as “nizamnamah” (code of 
regulations) or “usulnamah” (code of principles). “Qanun, the modern equivalent of these 
terms, signifies that statutory law holds a higher status. A brief history of the development 
of such terms in Afghanistan is to be found in my book, Law in Afghanistan: A study of 
the Constitutions, Matrimonial Law and the Judiciary (Leiden: Brill), 1985, pp. 35 ff. 

3In Joseph Schacht’s assessment, siyasah shar‘iyah is an instrument of “ambiguity” and 
“arbitrariness” that enables the Islamic ruler to exercise his power “as he thinks fit.” See his 
An Introduction to Islamic Law, (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 1964, reprint 1969, p. 54. 
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sion in the works of the fugaha’ In its literal sense, siyasah shar‘iyah applies 
to all government policies, be it in areas where the Shari‘ah provides explicit 
guidance or otherwise. 

But in the usage of the fuqahā; siyasah shar‘iyah implies decisions and 
policy measures taken by the imam and the ui al amr on matters for which 
no specific ruling could be found in the Shari‘ah. In this sense, siyasah 
shar‘iyah, as Khallaf observes, is tantamount to acting on maslahah, or public 
interest which the Lawgiver has neither upheld nor overruled.‘ Siyasah 
shar‘iyah, in other words, “denotes administration of public affairs in an Islamic 
polity with the aim of realizing the interests of, and preventing harm to, the 
community in harmony with the general principles of the Shari‘ah even if 
it disagrees with the particular rulings of the mujtahidiin.”> Siyasah, in this 
sense, may entail adopting policies and enacting laws in all spheres of govern- 
ment, be it in the area of domestic or foreign relations, constitutional, fiscal, 
administrative or judicial affairs. All measures taken to ensure an efficient 
management of public affairs fall within the purview of siyasah shar‘iyah.° 
The only restriction in all this is that siyasah shar‘tyah must not contravene 
the Shari‘ah itself. 

According to Ibn Qayyim, siyasah shar‘tyah does not necessarily mean 
conforming to the explicit rules of the Shariah. In Ibn Qayyim’s words, “any 
measure which actually brings the people closest to beneficence (salah) and 
furthest away from corruption (fasa@d) partakes in just siyasah even if it has 
not been approved by the Prophet (SAAS) nor regulated by Divine revela- 
tion. Any one who says that there is no siyasah shar‘iyah where the Shari‘ah 
itself is silent is wrong and has misunderstood the companions (sahabah) 

7 

Siyasah shar‘tyah is thus characterized by its essential harmony with 
the spirit and objectives of the Shari‘ah, sometimes even at the risk of aban- 
doning its letter. An illustration of this is the decision of ‘Umar ibn al Khat- 
tab concerning the muallafah al quliib, persons of influence whose friend- 
ship and cooperation were regarded beneficial for Islam. The Quran (al Tawbah 
9:60) had assigned a share for them in charities which Caliph ‘Umar discon- 
tinued, because, in ‘Umar’s widely quoted words, “Allah has exalted Islam 
and it is no longer in need of their favor.” ‘Umar thus departed from the 
letter of the Qur'an in favor of its general purpose, and “his ruling is con- 


“Abd al Wahhab Khallaf, Al Siyasah al Shar‘tyah, (Cairo: al Maktabah al Salaf tyah, 
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Muvassisah al ‘Arabiyah li al Tiba'ah, 1380/1961), p. 16. 
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sidered to be in harmony with the spirit of the Quran?” The original rul- 
ing of the Qur’an was considered to be no longer applicable because of the 
change of circumstances. 

In a similar vein, Caliph ‘Umar validated a triple talaq, pronounced in 
a Single utterance, to take place as three repudiations. ‘Umar ruled this despite 
his knowledge of the Quran that “talaq is only twice” (al Baqarah: 229), 
and of the fact that during the time of the Prophet (SAAS) and Abu Bakr, 
a triple repudiation uttered in a single pronouncement incurred only one 
talāq. But since ‘Umar saw that triple talaq had become a wide practice 
among people, he introduced a ruling that held them responsible for the con- 
sequences of what they were doing.’ As Ibn Taymiyah points out, ‘Umar’s 
siyasah on this matter was designed to punish and deter those who paid little 
attention .to the gravity of their deeds.” In validating triple talaq as such, 
Caliph ‘Umar departed from the letter of the Qur'an in favor of its general 
purpose and made a decision that was justified owing to the change of 
circumstances. 

While discussing the different usages of siyasah shar‘iyah, it will be 
further noted that the fugaha’ have used this term in the sense of implying 
flexibility (tawsia@h) for rulers and judges in their decisions. In this way, siyasah 
shar‘iyah is used to denote discretionary powers. When a decision is said 
to have been taken as part of the siyasah of a ruler or a judge, it is tantamount 
to saying that it was a discretionary decision, provided, of course, it did 
not contravene the Shari ‘ah principles." 

The jurists of the later ages, (al mutaakhkhirin) however, have used the 
term siyasah shar‘iyah in a more restricted sense, that is, the administration 
of penalties meted out by rulers and judges in order to combat criminality 
and evil.” Rulers have thus ordered the killing of criminals who robbed the 
people’s houses at times when calamities, such as fire, earthquake, and war, 
caused the occupants to escape danger, or when kidnappers terrorized peo- 
ple and inflicted suffering on the parents and relatives of the victim. But 
to confine siyasah to the administration of penalties is not totally justified, 
for siyasah has a much wider scope as it can equally apply in other areas 
of government. “Uthman, the fourth Caliph, for example, collected the text 


8Abd al Rahman Taj, al-Siyasah al Shar‘iyah wa al Fiqh al Islami (Cairo: Matba‘ah 
Dar al Ta'lif, 1373/1953). 

See Khallaf, al Sivasah, pp. 8-9. 

Taqi al Din Ibn Taymiyah, al Siyasah al Shar'iyah fi Islah al Rat wa al Raîyah, 2nd 
ed., (Cairo: Dar al Kitab al ‘Arabi, 1951), p. 52. (There is also an English translation of 
this work by Omar A. Farrukh bearing the title Jon Taymiyyah on Public and Private Law 
in Islam, Beirut: Khayat, 1966). 

'Taj, al Siyasah, p. 28; Kallaf, al Siyasah, p.3. 
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of the Qur'an in one volume and ordered the burning of all other copies which 
had existed in miscellaneous forms so as to prevent interference with, and 
controversy over, the authentic text of the Qur'an” 

And finally, the ‘ulama have used the term siyasah shar‘iyah for a par- 
ticular branch of Islamic learning. Several books have been written bearing 
the title al siyasah al shar‘iyah, and they discuss topics that fall under the 
broad heading of government administration in all of its branches." Siyasah 
shar‘iyah in this sense bears close similarity to the two other expressions 
the ‘ulama have commonly used, namely, al ahkam al sultaniyah,* and 
nizam al hukm, both of which may be translated as “principles of govern- 
ment.” Some of the earliest writings on this subject bear the title al ahkam 
al sultaniyah."* It may be added further that a comparison of al Mawardi's 
al Ahkam al Sultaniyah, with Ibn Taymiyah’s al Siyasah al Shar‘iyah, tends 
to indicate a shift in emphasis from a somewhat power-oriented system of 
government to a more Shari‘ah-oriented polity, a tendency that is characteristic 
of Hanbali jurisprudence in general. Nizam al hukm, on the other hand, is 
the more modern title for the literature in the field, and there are several 
reputable works of recent origin that appear under this title.” 


Il 


The Quranic authority of siya@sah can be found in a number of its in- 
junctions, especially those enjoining the believers to the promotion of good 
and the prevention of evil. Siyasah shar‘tyah is thus an instrument, in the 
hands of the ula al amr, with which to discharge this duty. But more specifical- 
ly, the Quranic command, addressed to the believers to “obey God, obey 
the Messenger and those who are in charge of authority from among you” 
(al Nisa’: 58) provides the necessary authority for siyasah. Obedience to 


8Taj, al Siyasah, p. 28. 

“The Hanbali jurists are particularly noted for their contribution to this field. Two of 
the most widely acclaimed works on the subject have both been written by Hanbali ‘ulama, 
namely Taq al Dn Ibn Taymiyah and Ibn Qayyim al Tawziyah. Both have been frequently 
quoted in this essay. 

‘For a variant translation of the term, note Khalid Ishaque’s article “Al-Ahkam al- 
Sultaniyyah,” Jslamic Studies 4 (1965), p. 273, where the term is somewhat awkwardly translated 
as “the laws of the authority.” 

'6Note, for example, the Shafi*i Abu’al Hasan al Mawardi’s (d.450°1058) classic, Kitab 
al ahkam al-sultaniyah, and Abū Yala al Farra’s book bearing the identical title. 

"Note, for example, Mutawalli, Mabadi’ Nizam al Hukm fi al Islam (quoted) below at 
reference no. 42; Zafir’al Qasimi, Nizami al-Hukm fi al Shar tah wa al Tartkh, (Beirut: Dar 
al Nafais, 1979). N 
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the ula al amr is thus a Quranic duty of the Muslims, provided the uli 
al amr themselves are obedient to God and to His Messenger. Every Muslim 
must, therefore, comply with the dictates of siyasah shar‘iyah since it must 
consist of measures that serve the ideals of justice and maslahah." 

Siyasah, in its widest sense, has five purposes: the protection of life, 
religion, mind, lineage, and property. The ‘ulama are unanimous that the 
protection of these values constitutes the ultimate objective of the Shari‘ah, 
despite the fact that a specific reference to these can be found neither in 
the Quran nor in the Sunnah.” The consensus on these values is based not 
on a particular provision of the Qur'an or the Sunnah but on the overall con- 
tents of these and the numerous commands and prohibitions designed to pro- 
tect these values. The same can be said of the Quranic verses, which enjoin 
certain behavior by the community in the pursuit of good and the prevention 
of evil: The good and evil are nowhere listed in the Qur'an or the Sunnah, 
but they can be known through a general investigation of these sources. But 
even so, as al Shatibi points out, rights and wrongs cannot be known in detail 
in advance without referring to particular acts and their surrounding cir- 
cumstances.” Hence, the uli al amr must have powers to uphold and pro- 
tect the values and objectives of the Shari‘ah and be able to order punishment 
for conduct that violates the sanctity of these values. It is on the strength 
of this argument that some jurists have added to these five values a sixth, 
namely, the “elimination of corruption” so as to enable the ruler to penalize 
conduct that amounts to corruption, even if it does not violate any of the 
five values in question, and even if no specific ruling could be found for 
it in the Shari‘ah.* 


Ill 


Ibn Qayyim divides siyasah into two types: unjust siyasah 
(siyasah zalimah), which the Shari‘ah forbids, and just siyasah (siyasah 
Gdilah), which seeks to serve the cause of justice. Since justice is the prin- 
cipal goal of (siyasah Gdilah), it is an integral part of the Shar‘iah and always 
in harmony with it. “We merely call it siyasah because of the linguistic usage, 


9Cf. Mohammed S. El-Awa, Punishment in Islamic Law (Indianapolis: American Trust 
Publications, 1982), p. 116. 

20Taj, al Siyasah, p. 10. 

21Cf. Mohamed S. El-Awa, “Ta'zir in the Islamic Penal System; Journal of Islamic and 
Comparative Law 6, (1976), pp. 56-57. 

22Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al Shatibi, al Muwafagat Fi Usul al Shari‘ah (Cairo: Maktabah 
al Tijariyah al Kubra), Il, p. 7. 

Ibrahim bin ‘Ali Ibn Farhim, Tabsirah al Hukkam fi Usiil al Agdiyah (Cairo: al 
Matba‘ah al Bahiyah, 1302) II, p. 106. 
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but it is nothing other than the justice ordained by God and His 
Messenger.’ God Almighty sent messengers and scriptures to mankind in 
order to establish justice among people. When there are signs that indicate 
the path to justice, it is in accord with the Law of God to aim toward it.” 
For it is not in consonance with Divine wisdom to show us the way of attain- 
ing justice and then to forbid us from attempting it. Hence, “any path that 
leads to justice and fairness is an integral part of the religion and never con- 
trary to it.” The Prophet (SAAS) occasionally ordered flogging, or doubl- 
ed the amount of compensation in mitigated cases of theft, and gave orders 
to smash the container in which wine was found. Ibn Qayyim maintains that 
whoever sets free the accused, after taking his oath, stating that there should 
be no punishment without the testimony of just witnesses, even though the 
accused has a reputation for corruption and robberies, verily speaks contrary 
to siyasah shar‘iyah.” It is not just siyasah to reject claims that are not ac- 
companied by upright witnesses. 

Indeed, the judge is authorized to admit witnesses of lesser qualification 
(ghayr ‘udiil) if this proves to be the only way to protect the rights and pro- 
perties of the people.** In their efforts to protect the people against aggres- 
sion, the most capable of rulers have exercised intuitive judgment (farasah) 
and took decisions on the basis of circumstantial evidence (amarat).*° 

In the area of taxation, just siyasah requires fairness in the levying of 
taxes and consideration to the ability of the taxpayer. Furthermore, the non- 
Muslim citizens (dhimmi) must be fairly treated and they must not be burdened 
with oppressive taxes that subject them to poverty and degradation.” 

Oppressive siyasah (siyasah zalimah) is one that is founded on self-interest 
and indulgent pursuit of pleasure and wealth by the rulers. It is employed 
in the service of a few but inflicts harm on the rest of the community, whose 
needs and benefits are totally ignored.” 

No policy can properly be called siyasah shar‘iyah unless it observes 
the limits of moderation, which errs neither toward severity nor to laxity, 
for both lead to injustice and the loss of rights.** A just siyasah requires 
that the judge should not set well-known and dangerous criminals free mere- 
ly because of insufficient evidence, but should detain them until the truth 


Ibn Qayyim, al Turuq, p. 5. 
25Tbid., p. 17. 

26Tbid., p. 16. 

™bid., p. 28. 

28Taj, al Siyasah, p. 43. 

2Tbn Qayyim, al Turug, p. 28. 
Taj, al Siyasah, pp. 40-41. 
3Tbid., p. 44. 

22Taj, al Siyasah, p. 34. 
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emerges. It would be patently tyrannical, on the other hand, to exercise the 
same degree of severity with every accused person, especially the first-time 
offenders who have no criminal record.” í 


IV 


The requirements of a just siyasah, with regard to the selection and ap- 
pointment of officials, as Ibn Taymiyah explains, have been laid down in 
the Qur'an (al Nisa’: 58) as follows: “Surely Allah commands you to make 
over trusts (antuaddi al amānāt) to those who are worthy of them, and when 
you judge between people, you judge with justice.” Ibn Tamiyah’s widely- 
acclaimed book, al Siyasah al Shar‘iyah fi Islah al Ra‘i wa al Ra‘iyah, as 
he says it on the very first page, is a commentary on this Gyah. “Selection 
of officials,” Ibn Taymiyah states on the same page, is the “occasion of revela- 
tion” (shan al nuzil) of this dyah. It is a trust that is fulfilled only when 
selection is based on ability and competence. The author goes on to say that 
the phrase tuaddii al amanat in this āyah has been interpreted by the follow- 
ing hadith: “When a person is entrusted with authority over the affairs of 
the believers, and he, in turn, delegates this authority to another while he 
could find a more competent person for the task, he has betrayed Allah and 
His Messenger’”* On the same page, the author quotes ‘Umar Ibn al 
Khattab to have said: “Whoever delegates a public office to another for the 
sake of friendship or personal favor indeed betrays Allah and His Messenger 
and the believers.” 

Selection of officials is, of course, not the only purport of the @yah under 
discussion. The fact that the Qur'an refers to amānāt in the plural indicates 
that all forms of trusts—be it the responsibility of public office, abiding by 
one’s promises and contracts, responsibility to give a sincere counsel, and 
one’s duties towards others—are all within the gambit of amanar.* 

Fulfillment of trusts in this @yah is intended to nurture loyalty and con- 
fidence (thiqah) among the believers, for it is through honest dealing and 
awareness of one’s duty toward others that thiqah and sincerity can become 
a reality of social life.** 

Elsewhere, the Qur'an singles out two qualities, namely, strength and 
loyalty, to be the most desirable qualities in the selection of employees: “Surely 
the best of those you can employ is the one who is strong and loyal (amin)” 


BIbid., p. 42. 

Ibn Taymiyah, al Siyasah, p. 6. 

33Muhammad Al Baht. al Din wa al Dawlah min Tawjthat al Quran al Karim, (Beirut: 
Dar al Fikr, 1391/1971), p. 356. 

36Tbid., p. 357. 
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(al Qasas:26). Strength in every wilayah (delegation of power) is to be sought 
in the best of its relevant qualities. The strength of an army commander, 
for example, refers to his knowledge of warfare, and that of a judge to his 
knowledge of the Shari‘ah. Loyalty, in turn, refers to three qualities: fear 
of Allah, refusal to neglect His commands for a small price, and lack of 
fear of men. As the Qur'an tells us: “So fear not people and fear Me and 
take not a small price for My messages.” (Al Ma’idah:44).” 

It is obligatory on the imam to depose an official who has failed to exert 
his utmost to prevent an evil (mafsadah) from the community. He must also 
remove from office a person of lesser ability in favor of a more competent 
one. There is disagreement, however, on the dismissal of one of the two 
equally capable persons in favor of the other. The preferred view discourages 
this as there is no benefit in it for the community, and it harms the person 
who is to be dismissed.** 

No candidate for a public office must be given priority over others merely 
because he has requested it or because he is eager to obtain it. On the con- 
trary, self-canvassing is prohibited in Islam. The Prophet is reported to have 
discouraged one of his companions, ‘Abd al Rahman b. Samurah, who made 
such a request. The hadith is as follows: 


“Do not solicit an office of authority O ‘Abd al Rahman, for 
if it is given to you at your request, you will be left therein to 
your own resources. But if it is given to you after asking, you 
will be aided therein (by Allah)”. 


On another occasion, when a group of people approached the Prophet 
(SAAS) with a request for a certain appointment, he answered emphatically: 
“By God we do not appoint to such work anyone who asks for it nor anyone 
who covets it.” 

According to one observer, at present, anyone possessing local influence 
or wealth is free, regardless of his worth, to secure election to a legislative 
assembly. But under the foregoing enactments, only a person enjoying well- 
deserved and unsolicited esteem would have a genuine chance of success.” 
According to another observer, however, the ahddith under discussion con- 


Cf. Ibn Taymiyah, al Siyasah, pp. 12-13. 

38Shihäb al Din al Qarifi, Kitab al Furūq, (Cairo: Dar Ihya al Kutub al ‘Arabiyah, 1346), 
IV, p. 39. 

39Sahih al Bukhari, Eng. trans. Muhammad Muhsin Khan, (Lahore: Kazi Publications, 
1979), IX, p. 194. 

Ibid., IX, 196. 

4!Muhammad Asad, The Principles of State and Government in Islam (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California press, 1961), p. 47. 
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stitute tashri Zamani, or temporary legislation, which was appropriate at the 
time but which may not be suitable, or even feasible, under modern condi- 
tions. Bearing in mind such factors as the complexity of modern life, densely 
populated cities, etc., it is a distinct possibility that government authorities 
may have no knowledge as to where to find the best candidate for a particular 
position. It would also be unfair to the general public to confine the range 
of selection only to those whom the authorities happen to know. It is thus 
concluded that the open method of seeking voluntary applications from potential 
candidates is more suitable to modern conditions.* 

If a public official takes bribes or unjustly devours the property of the 
citizen, it is the duty of the ruler to return the assets to its true owner and 
to punish the offender accordingly. Public officials must honor the dignity 
of the citizen. "Umar Ibn al Khattab is reported to have said to an audience: 


By God, I do not send my officials in order to slap you on your 
faces or to devour your property. Whoever transgresses the limits 
of his duty, report him to me and I shall effect just retaliation. 
‘Amr b. ‘As rose and asked, ‘O Commander of the Faithful! If a 
man is in charge of the affairs of Muslims and he disciplines so- 
meone in his custody, will you then retaliate?’ ‘Umar replied, In- 
deed I will. How can I not retaliate while you saw the Messenger 
of God who would retaliate upon himself. 


According to a hadith from Ibn ‘Abbas, the Prophet (SAAS) is reported 
to have said: “Gifts given to [government] employees partake in misappropria- 
tion (khiyanah).” Ibn Tamiyah concludes from this hadith that it is the duty 
of the ruler (wali al amr) to return to the owner any gift a government employee 
has taken because of the work he has done.“ Ibn Taymiyah goes on to quote 
another hadith of the Prophet who said that anyone who intercedes on behalf 
of his brother, and then accepts a gift from him, has indeed participated 
in usury (riba). According to yet another report, ‘Abdullah Ibn Mas‘tid has 
said: “When a man removes hardship from another and then receives a gift 
from him, large or small, (he) has taken something which is haram for 
him”! 





42Abd al Hamid Mutawalli, Mabādi Nizam al Hukm fi al Islam, 2nd ed., (Alexandria: 
Mansha‘ah al Ma‘arif, 1974), p. 43. This author also quotes Abu al ‘Ala Mawdudi’s view in 
support of his own. 

Ibn Taymiyah, al Siyasah, p. 161. 

“Tbid., p. 46. 

‘SIbid., p. 48. 
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Vv 


The prescribed hadd penalties must be enforced. There is little option 
for the judge if it is established that the kadd (literally limit) in question 
has, in fact, been transgressed. According to akādīth on the authority of ‘Ab- 
dullah Ibn ‘Umar, the Prophet (SAAS) is quoted to have said: “Pardon the 
hudid among yourselves, for once a hadd is reported to me, then it becomes 
incumbent upon me to enforce the penalty.” While encouraging certainty 
and predictability in the enforcement of the hudid, this hadith simultaneous- 
ly warns the Muslims against showing eagerness in the enforcement of 
hudid. According to Abū Yisuf, it is not permissible for the Imam to show 
leniency or accept intercession in the enforcement of a hadd unless the proof 
of hadd is afflicted with doubt. According to the majority of jurists, interces- 
sion is lawful before a hadd offense is reported to the Imam or his represen- 
tative, but no intercession is allowed once the violation has been established 
through lawful evidence.” 

There must be no doubt as to the proof of the hudiid. According to a 
hadith from ‘Aishah, the Prophet (SAAS) has said: “Drop the hadd penalties, 
insofar as you are able, in all cases of doubt. When you find a way to release 
a Muslim from a hadd then you must do so. It is better for the Imam to 
err on the side of leniency then to err on the side of harshness.”** 

Tair is applicable to violations for which the Shari'ah has not specified 
a punishment,*’ or that a punishment has been assigned but the conditions 
for its enforcement remain unfulfilled. Thus, when adultery (zina’) is not 
testified to by four witnesses, or when there is a doubt in the proof of zing? 
murder, theft, and, in all cases, attempted crimes, the judge may impose 
a punishment in accordance with the conditions of the offender and the nature 
of the offense.‘ 

There is no minimum for taZir; it may consist of any measure that in- 
flicts suffering, be it a verbal reprimand or measures that entail social degrada- 





See Ibn Taymiyah, al Sisayah, p. 72. 

*7Abu Yusuf Yaqüb b. Ibrahim, Kitab al Kharaj, 2nd ed., (Cairo: al Matba‘ah al Salaf~ 
tyah, 1352), p. 152. 

48Ibid., p. 152. On the same page, Abū Yusuf also quotes another version of this hadith 
on the authority of Amash. The two reports are almost identical. 

4Tbn Taymiyah has listed a number of such offenses, including fraud, cheating in 
measures and weights, bribery, perjury, misappropriation by officials of wagf and Public 
Treasury, and betrayal of trust by proxies and partners. See his al Siyasah, pp. 119-120. 

Mahmud Shaltut, al Islam, Aqidah wa Shariah (Cairo: Dar al Qalam, n.d.), p. 303; 
Ibn Taymiyah, al Siyasah, p. 119. 
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tion,‘ dismissal from public office, financial loss, flogging, and imprison- 
ment. The ‘ulama have differed as to the maximum limits of ta zīr. Ibn Taym” 
iyah’s account on this subject is, however, generally considered to be represen- 
tative of the majority of the ‘ulama,*? which is as follows: It is said that taz” 
ir must not exceed ten lashes, and a vast number of ‘ulama have held that 
it must not reach the extent of the hadd penalty in any case. Then there 
are two views: one is that fair must not reach the minimum of the hudiid, 
or the lowest penalty in the range of the hudiad,* the other is that in ascer- 
taining the maximum limit of tazir, one must refer to the type of offense 
in the hudid categories. In this way taZir in property offenses (theft of un- 
protected property, for example) must not reach the hadd for theft even if 
it exceeds another kadd. Similarly, tazīr for sexual offense must not reach 
the kadd of zinā’ even if it exceeds another kadd. This view refers to the 
precedent of ‘Umar Ibn al Khattab who punished the forger of his official 
seal with 300 lashes applied during three consecutive days. The Khulafa’ 
Rashidin are also reported to have ordered 200 lashes for an unmarried 
couple who were found under the same blanket. But Imam Malik and a number 
of other jurists have held that zazir may amount to the death penalty in some 
cases such as a Muslim who commits espionage for the enemy. But Abū 
Hanifah, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Imam Shafi‘, and the Hanbali Abu Ya'la al 
Farra have not approved of killing in this case, whereas Malik and the Hanbali 
Ibn ‘Aqil have. 

Ibn Taymiyah continues: “As for the hadith of the Prophet (SAAS), reported 
in the sahihayn™ that “No one may be flogged more than ten lashes except 
for transgressing any of the limits prescribed by Allah (hadd min hudiid Allah)? 
some ulama have suggested that the term Audid Allah in this hadith refers, 
not to the prescribed offenses, but to the violation of the limits of God in 
general.”*s 

The type and severity of punishment are to be determined with reference 
to the nature of the offense, the pain it has inflicted on the victim, and its 
implications for the community. Just punishment is neither too severe nor 


5iThe Prophet (SAAS) is reported to have imposed seclusion (itizal) as a punishment 
on three of his companions who did not participate in the battle of Tabuk. They were denied 
the courtesy of salam (greeting), and a social boycott was imposed on them until a revelation 
came in respect of the acceptance of their penance. For details see Ibn Taymiyah, al Siyasah, 
p: 121. 

82Cf. El-Awa, “Ta'zir in the Islamic Penal System,” p. 51. 

53This would be 40 lashes, or 80 for a free man, depending on which one of these 
constitutes the hadd of shurb as there is some disagreement on this point. 

S4That is Sahih al Bukhari, and Sahib Muslim, the first two of the six authoritative 
collections of hadith. 

5SSTbn Taymiyah, al Siyasah, pp. 119-126. 
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too light, as the Quran addresses the believers (al Shira: 39): “And the 
recompense of an injury is an injury like it, but if a person forgives and 
amends, his reward is with Allah, and Allah loves not those who do wrong.” 

Commenting on this, Abdullah Yusuf Ali writes: "When you stand up 
for your rights, you may do so through processes of law and you must not 
seek a compensation greater than the injury suffered. The most you can do 
is to demand equal redress, that is, a harm equivalent to the harm done to 
you. The ideal mode is, however, not to pursue vengeance but to follow bet- 
ter ways leading to the reform of the offender and reconciliation.”* The 
foregoing is reaffirmed in another Qur’anic injunction (al Nahl:126) where 
the believers are instructed: "And if you take your turn, then punish with 
the like of that with which you were afflicted. But if you show patience, 
then it is surely better for the patient.” 

It thus appears that the Qur'an discourages impulsive revenge and haste 
in any form of punishment. Patience (sabr), one of the virtues that is em- 
phasized on numerous occasions in the Qur'an, can either mean pardon or 
abstaining from rash decisions so as to allow time for investigation, reflec- 
tion, and the possibility of forgiveness. It is also significant to note that most 
of the references to punishment and just retaliation in the Quran are accom- 
panied by an allusion to the virtues of tolerance and forgiveness. The lesson 
here must be that even in combating criminality, a society cannot resolve 
its problems by means of coercive measures alone, and it must try to find 
better ways to educate its people, promote moral virtues, and reform the 
wrongdoer. But the main purport of the foregoing ayahs that in all cases, 
be it the enactment of laws and regulations or issuance of judicial decisions, 
the ruler and the judge must enact punishments that are just and propor- 
tionate to the crime. If there is a margin of error, as would normally be 
expected to be the case, then an error committed on the side of patience 
and forgiveness is preferable to the one on the side of severity-and harshness. 

We are also reminded by two prominent ‘ulama, Ibn Qayyim and 
Mahmid Shaltit, of the emphasis that the Qur'an lays on the virtues of sincere 
repentance (tawbah) in granting pardon to offenders.” This aspect of 
Quranic teaching has not, in my view, been given proper recognition in our 
penal laws. Tawbah undoubtedly embodies the most significant element in 
the prospects of educating and reforming the offender, and in assessing the 
possibility of reconciliation and forgiveness, all of which must be the ultimate 
objective of a judicious penal policy. 


SsAbdullah Yusuf Ali, The Holy Quran, Text Translation and Commentary at note no. 
4581. 

S7$ee Shaltut, al Islam, p. 312, where the author quotes Ibn Qayyim's view in support 
of his own. 
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The ruler is advised to be gentle in implementing the Shariah, and to 
verge on the side of leniency when there is a choice between leniency and 
harshness. Removal of hardships from, and bringing ease to, the people are 
general principles of the Shari‘ah derived from the Qur'an (al Baqarah: 185): 
“Allah intends every facility for you and He does not intend to put you in 
hardships.” This has been reaffirmed in several other Gyahs also (e.g., al 
Hajj: 78). In support of this, Ibn Taymiyah quotes a hadith of the Prophet 
(SAAS) that “Gentleness does not fail to create beauty whereas harshness 
is most likely to lead to ugliness.” The Prophet (SAAS) has also said: “Allah 
loves gentleness (rifq) and gives through gentleness what He gives not through 
oppression (unf). The Prophet (SAAS) used to treat people kindly, and 
whenever someone asked him for something, he either satisfied his need or 
consoled him with kind words. According to another hadith, Abū Burdah 
reported that when the Messenger of Allah sent Mu‘adh b. Jabal and Abū 
Misa al Ash’ari to Yemen (they were each appointed to govern a part of Yemen), 
he told them: “Be gentle to people and not hard on them; bring them good 
tidings of mercy and scare them not, and do nof incite them to aversion.” 

Commenting on this hadith, Ibn Taymiyah observes: It is not benevolence 
(ihsan) to the citizens to leave them to do what they like doing or avoid doing 
what they dislike. The essence of ihsan is to ask them to do what is beneficial 
for them in this world and meritorious in the next, even if they happen to 
dislike it. However, when the ruler asks his subjects to do what they dislike, 
he must do so with gentleness, and avoid inciting people to aversion from 
the Shari‘ah.® 


VI 


In the legislative sphere, siyasah shar‘iyah must aim at “opening the 
doors of mercy and beneficence to the people, and selecting from the diversi- 
ty of schools and interpretations advanced by the ‘ulama that which is beneficial 
to relieve people from severity and hardship.”® It was on this basis and in 
consideration of the maslahah of the people, Khallaf continues, that the Egyp- 
tian legislature enacted a law (in 1923) denying registration to a marriage 
in which the parties had not reached sixteen and eighteen years of age, 
respectively. 


SsBoth of these ahadith appear in Ibn Taymiyah, al Siyasah, p. 145. 

Ibn Taymiyah, al Siyasah, p. 145. 

“Ibn Taymiyah, al Siyasah, pp. 144-145. 

‘\Khallaf,al Siyasah, p. 14. 

®Law No. 25, 1923 (Art. 1). This law consists of two articles only, both of which are 
concerned with the age of marriage. 
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In an earlier legislation in Egypt, the law denied admission to witnesses 
in some cases and confined the means of legal proof to documentary evidence 
only. The purpose of this legislation was, as Khallaf puts it, “to prevent 
corruption and to facilitate benefit which were in accord with the principles 
of the Shari'ah even if it disagreed with the views of the mujtahidiin of the 
past.“ The author then goes on to quote Shihab al Din al Qarāfī, at some 
length, to the effect that nothing could be found in the Shari‘ah against taking 
measures, in any area of government, that would eliminate corruption and 
facilitate benefit to the community.© 

Legislation in Islamic countries must reflect the true spirit of ijtihad 
even if it does not correspond with the manner adopted by the fugaha’ of 
the past. [jtihad essentially aims at constructing new legal rules from the 
existing principles through the exercise of independent reasoning often in- 
volving a reinterpretation of the original sources. “In the early Islam,” as 
one observer has noted, “this would have almost been a matter of routine, 
for any competent jurist was held to have the right of ijtihad.” One restric- 
tion on ijtihad is, of course, that it is permitted only when no definite ruling 
can be found in the original sources on a particular problem. But even so, 
the scope of ijtihad is virtually unlimited, bearing in mind the diversity of 
the source materials and the ever accelerating process of social change. It 
is a dynamic concept, which cannot admit false limitations such as the com- 
monly recurrent misconception referred to as the “closure of the gate of ijtihad” 
Even if it is accepted as a historical fact, it was conceptually erroneous and 
totally anomalous to the original teachings of Islam.° 


Ibn Qayyim has referred to yet another misunderstanding concerning 
ijtihad: a certain finality which is ascribed to the fatwa and ijtihad of the 
mujtahidin of the past. This is reflective of an attitude that ignores the rule 
that fatwa and ijtihad are changeable with the change of circumstances. In 
Ibn Qayyim’s words: 


‘The Egyptian Code of Organization and Procedure for Shari'ah Courts 1897, (Art. 31) 
provided that no claim of marriage, divorce, or acknowledgment thereof may be heard after 
the death of either party unless it is supported by valid documents. 

“Khallaf, al Siyasah, p. 14. 

‘STbid., pp. 15-16. 

%6J.N.D. Anderson, “Modern Trends in Islam: Legal Reform and Modernization in the 
Middle East,” International and Comparative Law Quarterly 20, 1971, p. 12. 

§It is almost taken for a fact that ijtihad came to a close around the beginning of the 
fourth century A.H. But there is some evidence to the contrary which maintains that ijtihad 
was never discontinued. See for example, Wael Hal-laq, “Was the Gate of Ijtihad Closed.” 
International Journal of Middle East Studies 16, 1984, pp. 3-41. 
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This is a great aberration from the Shari‘ah which is due to ignorance 
as it causes unwarranted rigidity and hardship to the people . . . 
To facilitate benefit to the people in this world and the next is 
in the essence of the Shari‘ah. Anything which violates the maslahah 
and leads to corruption (mafsadah) has nothing to do with the 
Shari‘ah even if it is made to appear as a part of it.” 


One may refer, in support of this statement, to the precedent of Imam 
Shafi‘i, who developed his juristic thought in two separate phases and changed 
some of his earlier fatawa after his arrival in Egypt, because of the change 
of circumstances and the conditions of a different society.” 

Another misunderstanding concerning ijtihad is reflected in the contention 
that modern legislation in Islamic countries, even if enacted in consideration 
of public interest, is anomalous and disagreeable with ijtihad. In response 
to this claim, a prominent professor of al Azhar, ‘Abd al Rahman Taj, has 
the following to say: “It is incorrect to say that laws and policies that are 
initiated for the realization of the public interest are opposed to the Shari‘ah 
merely because of some apparent discrepancy (mukhalafah zahirah) to one 
or the other proofs (adillah) of the Shariah” Taj goes on to say that before 
passing such judgment one must “try to understand the purpose and spirit 
of the proof in question and try to distinguish between those of the Shari‘ah 
rules that contemplated a particular situation (ma warada ala sabab khass), 
and those that constitute general laws (tashri‘ Gmm). Only the latter are binding 
and must be observed in the formulation of siyasah shar‘tyah”” 

The author also gives examples of some of the rules intended to be 
temporary as they were introduced in response to a particular situation. Thus, 
it would not be against the Shari‘ah if we were to enact a law that would 
require soldiers to deliver to the public treasury the belongings of their victims 
in the battlefield. A law of this type may appear to be contrary to the hadith, 
which provided: “Whoever kills an enemy in the battle and can prove it, 
he may take his belongings.” However, the contradiction would only be 
apparent, but not real, because the hadith in question is not a general law. 
It is a policy decision which is amendable to change in accordance with the 
masalih of every age. Similarly, it is not necessary in our times to follow 
the same methods that were applied in early Islam in such areas as the allocation 


_ *Muammad b. Abu Bakr Ibn Qayyim al Jawziyah, T'lam al Muwaqqiin an Rabb al 
Alamin (Cairo: al Kulliyah al Azhariyah, 1388/1968), IV, p. 309. 
See, for a discussion, Sulayman Muhammad al Tamawi, al Sulatat al Thalath fi al 
Dastr al Arabiyah wa fi al fikr al siyasi al Islāmī (Cairo: Dar al Fikr al ‘Arabi, 1973), p. 305 ff. 
Taj, al Siyasah, p. 21. 
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of government funds, military strategies, and policies concerning the defense 
and protection of borders.” 

In al Tamawi's view, ijtihad by individuals in the manner practiced by 
the fugaha’ of the past is no longer suitable to modern conditions. In our 
times, education is a responsibility of the government and it should, therefore, 
be possible to make attainment to the rank of a mujtahid dependent on special 
qualifications. A council of qualified mujtahidiin may thus be set up to advise 
on the preparation and approval of laws and ensure their harmony with the 
Shari‘ah.” 

A subject that merits special note in this connection is the obstruction 
of means, or sadd al dharai: It is regarded as “one of the most important 
areas where siyasah shar‘iyah can be utilized as a means of improving the 
conditions of the community. Since the Shari‘ah is concerned with the 
ultimate objectives of things, it empowers the ruler to obstruct the means 
that lead to corruption (Sadd al dharai‘). In other words, it can authorize 
“forbidding the permissibles (mubahat) which are being used by the people 
as a means to criminality and evil.” When the wali al amr observes, for 
example, that the transaction of sale (which is otherwise lawful) is being 
used solely as a means to usury (riba), or that nikah is contracted for the 
sole purpose of tahlil,* he is authorized to obstruct the means which open 
the way to abuse, and to ensure that the mubah in question is practiced for 
its legitimate purposes alone. It makes no difference whether the evil is obtained 
through deliberate abuse or through common practice in which the element 
of intentional abuse is not prominent. If, for example, due to the change 
in times and circumstances, something that was once lawful subsequently 
turned into a mafsadah, the ruler may exercise his discretion and make it 
unlawful in order to safeguard the public interest.” 

Both Khallaf and Taj hold the view that siyasah shar‘iyah is changeable 
in accordance with changing circumstances. Indeed, siyasah is an instrument 
with which to accommodate the needs of social change with the Shari‘ah. 
Siyasah shar‘iyah thus enables the government to administer its domestic 
and foreign affairs by enacting laws and regulations that guarantee security 


Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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and justice to the citizens, materialize their interests, and pave the way for 
their prosperity.” 


vil 


The availability of fairly wide discretionary powers to the ula al amr 
may be partially explained by a reference to the Islamic theory of government. 
In Islam, government is a trust and the uli al amr exercise political power 
in the capacity of trustees, or vicegerents of God. The basis of this principle 
is clearly laid down in the Quran (al Bagarah:30; al Nūr:55): “And when 
thy Lord said to the angels: ‘I am going to appoint a vicegerent in the earth 

. .:” and “Allah has promised those of you who believe and do good that 
He will surely make them vicegerents in the earth.” 

It is in the nature of the concept of trust that the trustees are given the 
opportunity to exercise discretion in order to fulfill their trust as best as they 
can. Siyasah shar‘iyah is an instrument of the trust that Allah (SWT) has 
placed on the shoulders of the community and their leaders. Just as the form 
and organization of government have not been articulated by Islamic law, 
so is the case with siyasah shar‘iyah. The Shari‘ah prescribes no specific 
form of government but lays down a number of substantive principles which 
provide the rudiments of a political order. In the field of policy-making also, 
the Shari‘ah provides general guidelines for a just policy and leaves the day- 
to-day formulation and implementation of such a policy to the discretion of 
the uli al amr. 

Educating the mind and conscience of the believer is the primary concern 
of Islam. A heightened sense of responsibility and a watchful conscience 
are the guides for the believer in the fulfillment of his duties. In his capacity 
as a trustee of God, the believer is instilled with the qualities of amanah 
(trustworthiness) and taqwa (piety). The word amanah (pl. amanat) occurs 
in several places in the Qur'an. There is disagreement as to the precise meaning 
of the word, but it is fairly clear that responsibility and trust are the essential 
ingredients of amanah. We have already discussed the implications of amanat 
in relation to the selection of government officials. In another place, the Qur'an 
refers to the magnitude of the amanah that man has undertaken: “We did 
indeed offer the trust (amānah) to the heavens, the earth and the mountains, 
but out of awe, they refused to undertake it, but man bore it. He was indeed 
unjust and foolish.” (Al Ahzab: 72). 

The amdanah in this verse is said to be a reference to the vicegerency 
of man (istikhlaf) (Surah al Baqarah: 30-34),” which is an interpretation 

7Khallaf, al Siyasah, p. 19; Taj, al Siyasah, p. 30. 
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that links amanah and istikhlaf into a single concept of trust. An alternative 
interpretation is offered by Mahmid al ‘Aqqad who discusses what the classical 
commentators have to say and then concludes that amānah in this verse refers 
to the heavy burden of responsibility (¢ak/if) man has undertaken.” In any 
case, the Gyah we just quoted is at once a complement to the nobility and 
trustworthiness of man and a reminder of his propensity toward ignorance 
and injustice. Man is capable of bearing the trust, but he must at all times 
discipline his inclination toward injustice. The Qur'an tells us that those things 
that the nature, skies, and mountains were not capable of undertaking, man 
is. But despite his immense capacity for trust, man was too audacious and 
ignorant to undertake such a momentous burden, for he is also capable of 
betraying the trust. In another place, amānah occurs in the Quran in the 
manner of praise “to those of the believers who are observant of their trusts 
(amanat) and promises; which is perhaps a reaffirmation of their capacity 
to trustworthiness. 

And lastly, amanah occurs in the Quran in its material sense, that is, 
trust of deposited property, payment of debts, and other financial obligations 
that partake in the nature of trust. The principle is thus laid down in Surah 
al Baqarah (283), as follows: “And if one of you deposits something on trust 
with another, let the trustee faithfully discharge his trust and let him fear 
his Lord.” 

The trustee is thus enjoined to guard the interests of the person on whose 
behalf he holds the trust and to render back the property and accounts according 
to the terms of the trust.*' Ibn Taymiyah comments that both the ruler and 
the ruled have both been enjoined in this Gyah to pay their dues to one 
another.” The citizens must not expect from the government more than 
what they deserve, nor must they withhold any payment to which the 
government may be entitled. The Messenger of God (SAAS) has ordered 
the Muslims to “pay the ruling authorities what they are entitled to, for in 
their capacity as custodians, they are answerable to God in respect of what 
they have in their custody.”* The ruling authorities must, in turn, deliver 
the wealth of the community to those of its deserving members, not according 
to their whims, nor in the manner of owners and proprietors, but in their 


™Abbas Mahmiid al ‘Aqqad, al Insan fi al Quran al Karim, (Cairo: Dr al Hilal, n.d.) 
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capacity as trustees and delegates (umana’ wa nuwwab).™ 

To this effect Ibn Taymiyah, on the same page, quotes a hadith narrated 
by Abu Hurayrah, in which the Prophet has said: “By God, I do not give 
anything to anyone nor do I withhold it from anyone (according to my personal 
choice), for I am merely a distributor (gasim) and I deliver to people as 
I am commanded (by Allah)” The Messenger of God thus tells us, Ibn Taymiyah 
continues, that giving and withholding the communal property are not within 
his authority; he is merely a trustee who fulfills the terms of his trust. He 
attributes to himself neither the powers of a proprietor nor of a king who 
may dispose of the property as they please. If the Messenger of God says 
this, then the terms of this trust are even more emphatic with regard to the 
generality of Muslims and their rulers.* In yet another hadith, the Prophet 
forbids his followers from competing with one another in breaking trusts. 
The hadith reads: “Pay your amānah to whom it belongs, but do not betray 
(in return) the one who has betrayed you.”* 


Vill 


In concluding this essay, let us take a look at Ibn Taymiyah’s description 
of some of the most desirable qualities of a ruler: Islam nurtures unselfishness, 
humility and ease at forgiving on the part of the rulers in their personal 
relations, and a vigilant and uncompromising attitude in all cases of 
contemptuous violation of the law. Ibn Taymiyah divides people into three types: 


Those who are provoked (yaghdibun) both for their own sake 
and for the sake of God; 
Those who do not care about either; 
Those who are provoked for the sake of God but not for their 
own sake. 


It is reported in the Sahihayn that ‘Nishah (RAA) said: “The Messenger of 
God never hit anyone with his hand, no one at all, neither his servant, nor 
his wife, nor even an animal, unless it was in the way of God. He never 
took revenge for his own sake but for the sake of God.” 

While quoting this hadith, Ibn Taymiyah adds: Those who accumulate 
wealth for their own sake and not for the sake of Allah, and those who 
accumulate wealth but do not give to others, are the the worst of them all. 
No benefit can accrue from them either in this world or in the next. The 
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upright leaders who pursue a perfect siyasah (siyasah kamilah) are those 
who enforce the commands and prohibitions of God. They are the ones who 
give everyone their due. They take nothing except what is lawful to them; 
and when it comes to their own entitlements, they are forgiving. These are 
the qualities of the Prophet and are thus the best attributes of a virtuous 
siyasah,* 


Conclusion 


The availability of some discretionary powers to the rulers is accepted 
in principle in all theories of government. It is the scope and dimension of 
such powers that are the main causes of concern and the chief reasons behind 
the efforts at developing adequate checks and controls over their exercise. 
The need for the regulation of the use of discretionary powers is particularly 
urgent in the field of criminal law where the citizen is exposed to the use 
of coercive power. It is in this area that the principle of the rule of law acquires 
special significance. 

The basic principle of the limitation of the power of the state finds full 
expression in Islamic constitutional theory. The authority of the temporal 
ruler, whose existence is necessary for the welfare of the community, is derived 
from, and defined by, law. To implement this law, the Shari‘ah, is the raison 
détre of government and a cardinal duty of the ruler. The Shari‘ah is supreme, 
and it enjoys a status in the Islamic political order that cannot be challenged. 
I shall not repeat here what I have elsewhere tried to explain as to how Islam 
advocates a limited form of government, which is subject to the rule of law 
and must observe the rights and freedoms that the citizen enjoys under the 
Shari'ah. There are limits, for example, on the sovereignty of the Islamic 
State, on its powers regarding legislation, and on the executive powers of 
the uli al amr, to the extent that they must observe the dictates of the 
Shari‘ah.** 

The need for discretionary powers is perhaps more pronounced in an 
Islamic state, given the fact that the Shari'ah is derived from Divine sources 
and a set of permanently valid principles which the ula al amr cannot change 
beyond certain limits. Had it not been for discretionary principles, such as 
siyasah, maslahah, and ta‘zir, the ruler would have been faced with an 
authority-oriented and all-encompassing system of law that was permanently 
fixed and inflexible. 
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In a government under the rule of the Shari‘ah, all measures that ensure 
proper administration of justice and the well-being of the people become 
an integral part of siyasah shar‘iyah, including those that ensure the judicious 
exercise of discretionary powers by state officials. There is no room for 
unlimited or unguided discretion in an Islamic polity. Given the increasing 
complexity of government in modern times, it would seem good siyasah to 
define and restrict discretionary powers, especially regarding taZir, within 
reasonable limits. With the unprecedented advance of education and learning 
in modern times, it is obvious that specialization and technical know-how 
have become essential to good management. The development of a judicious 
siyasah must, therefore, to a large extent, depend on the availability of better 
and more refined methods. It is desirable, for example, to develop uniformity 
in judicial decisions as disparity in sentencing —which stems partly from wide 
discretionary powers—undermines the deterrent effect of punishment. These 
objectives could best be achieved through the introduction of uniform laws 
enacted with the benefit of expert advice aimed at regulating the exercise 
of discretionary powers through uniform procedures and controls against 
possible abuse. This is merely to explain a phenomenon all too familiar and 
an already established feature of modern government. In the present century, 
the bulk of the civil and criminal law in Islamic countries has either been 
codified or extensively regulated by statutory legislation. Parallel to this 
development, a deliberate effort has been made, almost everywhere, to regulate 
the exercise of tazīr by Shari'ah courts.’ This is not to say that tazīr has 
been totally overruled, for there is a need for a measure of flexibility in 
sentencing where faZir can still play a useful role. One such area is the 
enforcement of public morals, or the moral standards of Islam, where ta‘zir 
is considered to be indispensible.” 

In a similar vein, as a result of the introduction of formal constitutions 
by most Islamic countries and attempts to define and regulate the powers 
of the various organs of state, the scope of siyasah has been considerably 
restricted. However, siyasah can still play a useful role, which is to encourage 
initiative in the direction of maslahah, to prevent rigidity in the application 
of the law, as well as enabling the government to formulate responses to 
unprecedented situations. The need for such flexibility is often felt when 
the legal text does not cover an isolated case, or when the strict and literal 
application of the text fails to serve the ideals of justice and public interest. 
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ISLAMIC ETHICS: CONCEPT 
AND PROSPECT 


Abdul Hag Ansari 


Islamic ethics as a discipline or a subject does not exist at the present. 
We do not have works that define its concept, outline its issues, and discuss 
its problems. What we have, instead, is a discussion by various writers— 
philosophers, theologians, jurisprudents, sufis and political and economic 
theorists—in their particular fields of some issues that are either part of, 
or relevant to, Islamic ethics. Philosophers like Abū Nasr al Farabi (d. 329/950) 
and Abū ‘Ali Miskawayh (d. 421/1030), in their ethical works, have mostly 
rehashed Greek ethics. True, they have introduced, here and there, some 
Islamic terms and concepts and modified some notions that hurt their Islamic 
susceptibilities. But this does not make their ethics Islamic. They do not 
raise many issues that Islamic ethics must raise, and many ideas they have 
set forth cannot be considered to be Islamic unless they are seriously modified. 

Theologians have, indeed, discussed some very important questions of 
Islamic ethics, such as the source of ethical knowledge, the meaning of ethical 
terms, and the basis of moral obligation. The views they have expounded 
are extremely significant. But they have been treated as part of theology rather 
than ethics, and they form only one aspect of Islamic ethics. Works on sufism, 
principles of jurisprudence (usal al fiqh), principles of government and ad- 
ministration (al ahkam al sultaniyah), and public revenue and expenditure 
(al kharaj), also touch upon ideas that are part of, or relevant to, Islamic 
ethics. We have in them an analysis, for instance, of some ethical virtues, 
a discussion on motives, priorities and preferences, levels of obligation, and 
political and economic justice. 

There is, in short, much material scattered in the works of various 
disciplines that can be utilized to develop Islamic ethics. At present, while 
the discipline of Islamic ethics does not exist, it can be developed. Thirty 
years ago, Islamic economics did not exist, but thanks to the devotion of 
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a number of scholars, we now have Islamic economics. I am sure that Islamic 
ethics will take even less time to develop, provided we give it the required 
effort. Let us hope this conference of ours initiates the process. 

In this paper, I will try first to define the task Islamic ethics should per- 
form, and then review, in that light, various streams of writings to which 
I have referred, and see what contribution each of these can make to the subject. 

The first task of Islamic ethics is to understand and expound the ethos 
of Islam as conceived in the Qur'an and elaborated in the Sunnah of the Pro- 
phet. Although these are the two primary sources of Islamic ethics, one more 
source should also be taken into account: the practice of the Prophet’s Com- 
panions. They were trained by the Prophet himself, and their lives as in- 
dividuals and as a society are the best embodiment of Islamic values, after 
the example of the Prophet. Further, the life and the practice of the second 
and third generation leaders (a’immah) of Islam are the next best model of 
Islamic values and norms. They are almost free from alien ideas and values 
that affected Islamic society in succeeding generations. This is testified to 
by the Prophet himself as well as by history. He said: “The best generation 
is mine, next comes the generation that will follow, and then the generation 
that will come after.”' It goes without saying that the life of the Companions 
or of the (a’immah) of the next two generations does not constitute an in- 
dependent source beside the Qur'an and the Sunnah. It is taken only as an 
authentic expression of the ideals set forth in them. The life of the peoples 
in succeeding generations does not enjoy this status, because it bears the 
influence, in varying degrees, of alien ideas and practices. 

To define the Islamic ethos as presented in the Qur'an, the Sunnah, the 
life of the Companions, and their righteous Successors is the first task of 
Islamic ethics. The view of the good life (al hayat al tayyibah) for which 
Islam stands has to be set forth in detail. It has to spell out the various com- 
ponents of that life, the traits and characteristics, motives and attitudes, feel- 
ings and emotions, actions and reactions, relations and associations that con- 
stitute it. It has to determine the place of human necessities and material 
conditions in the realization of that life. It has to define the priorities: What 
goods are higher and what are lower; what is the ultimate end of life, and 
how are various goods related to that end? It has to study the relation bet- 
ween knowledge, action, and feeling; between personal attainments and social 
concerns; between devotion to God and commitment to humanity. It has to 
determine the place of aesthetic values in life, the pleasures of the body, 


'The hadith with little difference in words has been reported by many Companions and 
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and material goods. It has to show the value of individual work and collec- 
tive action. In all these things, it has to be viewed in the context of normal 
life, as well as in extraordinary and stress situations. 

Another aspect of the Islamic ethos comes to light when we discuss such 
questions as what is right and what is meritorious, and, opposingly, what 
is wrong and what is punishable by God? What is the place of motive and 
intention in this regard? What are the degrees of obligation, and what are 
the personal and collective duties? How do the circumstances of the individual 
and society affect the degree of obligation? 

I have talked about good, right, and virtue; similar things can be said 
about evil and vice. Islamic ethics has to discuss both of these aspects. 

The second task before Islamic ethics is to discuss the general terms 
used in Islamic morals, such as good, bad, right, wrong, meritorious, non- 
meritorious, responsibility, and obligation. The task has to determine and 
explain what these terms, or the terms used in Islamic sources communicating 
these ideas, mean. What are their degrees or levels, and how are they 
determined? What part is played in their knowledge by reason, intuition, 
and revelation as incorporated in the Qur’an and the Sunnah? It has to inquire 
into the ways the language of the Qur'an and the Sunnah expresses or suggests 
the degree of good and right, evil and wrong. It has to determine what act 
and practice of the Prophet is the Sunnah to be followed, and what is a personal 
habit or preference; or what incidental actions and practices are not meant 
to be followed. The Qur'an and the Sunnah recognize the convention (urf) 
of the society and accord it a normative value if it belongs to a particular 
aspect of life. Islamic figh regards it as one of its secondary sources, and 
it is also to be noted by Islamic ethics. Some Sufis have claimed that mystical 
intuition (kashf), or inspiration, is also a source of ethical knowledge. Others 
have denied that, and a third group has taken a position in between the two. 
Some of these problems are the subject of meta-ethics, and others are the 
concern of moral epistemology. 

The third task of Islamic ethics is to discuss how Islamic ethics is related 
to and influenced by Islamic faith. In Islam, God and the Hereafter are not 
merely postulates of morality as Kant had thought; they determine very much 
the meaning and content of ethical concepts and values. The distinction between 
the right and the meritorious, the role of motive, the concept of good and 
its levels, the nature and scope of virtue—all these notions are influenced 
by the Islamic idea of God, the life Hereafter, prophecy, and revelation. Modern 
ethics has tried to disengage ethics from metaphysics. But it has failed to 
see that to deny or not to affirm these realities is also a kind of metaphysical 
position. Islamic ethics has to point out the different ways in which Islamic 
faith affects moral life and concepts. 

An important issue that falls into this category is the possibility of human 
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freedom and responsibility in the context of Divine omnipotence and 
predestination. Islamic ethics has to show that the freedom of man, to the 
extent he is held responsible for his acts, is not contravened by the omnipotence 
and predestination of God as presented in the Quran and the Sunnah. Another 
issue that falls into this category is whether the norms of rationality, goodness, 
and justice, applicable to man, are equally applicable to God, or is it that 
they only partly apply to Him? On the answer to this question rests the 
theological problem of Divine justice and evil. 

The fourth and last task of Islamic ethics is to pronounce judgements 
on problems that face Islamic society and to say what is right or wrong. 
To cope with this problem, Islamic ethics will have to define its own dynamics. 
It will have to specify the values that are permanent and unchangeable, and 
those whose operational norms may change. To the second category belong, 
in my view, such values as justice and equality whose scope or level of 
application may vary according to conditions.? If the first of these four tasks 
has been thoroughly accomplished-this last one would not be difficult to 
perform. 

These are, in my view, the tasks that Islamic ethics is to accomplish. 
I will now review various streams of writings mentioned earlier and point 
out what contribution they can make to Islamic ethics. 


Philosophical Works 


The ethics that Abū Nasr Farabi (d. 329/950), Abū ‘Ali Miskawayh (d. 
421/1030), Nasir al Din Tūsī (d. 672/1273) and Jalal al Din Dawwani (d. 
908/1502) have elaborated do not touch upon the last three problems I have 
mentioned. They are only concerned with the first problem, or, rather, with 
just a part of it, for it discusses the problem of good and leaves out the problem 
of right. Greek ethics was essentially an ethics of good, and as these writers 
adopted that ethics they brought no change in its character. Its central question 
remained as it was, namely, an investigation into the ultimate good or good 
in itself. The answer that Greek ethics gave to this question was happiness, 
which Muslim philosophers translated in Arabic and Persian as sa‘@dah. In 
the way this concept was originally elaborated, a very comprehensive idea 
of the good was presented. It included knowledge; moral virtue, individual 
as well as social; health and the pleasures of the body; material goods; and 
even the goods of fortune, such as noble birth. Everything found a place 
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in this ideal. This, perhaps, was the reason why it appealed so much to Muslim 
philosophers. 

However, a distinction was made between knowledge, which in its real 
sense was theoretical or philosophical, and moral virtue. Greek idealism 
identified the real essence of man with nous or theoretical reason, which 
alone was to survive the death of the body when it finally perished, never 
to be revived again. Thus, pure knowledge or contemplation of reality came 
to be regarded as the ultimate perfection of man and the highest good, while 
moral virtue or righteous conduct was regarded as the proximate perfection 
and a lower good. 

Muslim philosophers upheld this distinction. Some of them, like Farabi, 
even considered that nothing was good in itself except knowledge, and made 
every other good subservient to it. Never was it asked whether this con- 
cept was consistent with the Islamic ideal of life. Even Imam Ghazali, who 
followed in their footsteps, did not raise that question.‘ 

Greek ethics analyzed moral or practical perfection in terms of virtues 
of the faculties of the soul: the rational, the irascive, and the appetitive. The 
virtue of the rational was wisdom; the virtue of the irascive was courage; 
the virtue of the appetitive was temperance; and the virtue of the entire soul 
was justice. Muslim philosophers followed this division and tried to categorize 
all the virtues of life under these four heads. 

One of the glaring defects of this scheme was that religious virtues of 
Islam, such as faith, trust, love, and worship, could not be accommodated 
in it. So they were either ignored or were placed where they did not belong. 
Worship, for instance, was put by Miskawayh under justice,* where it was 
obviously a misfit. 

The real reason why the Greek scheme of virtue could not express the 
entire gamut of Islamic virtues lay deeper in its concept of man. According 
to it, man was only a rational and a moral being. Religion was not a part 
of his essence, and hence religious virtues could not be treated as a separate 
class. Muslim philosophers were not able to discern that fact. The only per- 
son who realized it was Shah Wali Allah (d. 1176/1762). Consequently, he 
discarded the Greek scheme of virtue and worked out a different scheme. 





Al Faradbi, Al Madinah al-Fadilah, ed, Dr. N. Nadir (Beirut: 1956), p. 85; al Risalah 
fi al Aql, ed. Maurice Bouyges (Beirut, n.d.) pp. 31-32. See also my book, The Moral Philosophy 
of al-Farabi (Aligarh, India, 1965), pp. 25-27. 

*Al Ghazali, Mizan al Amal, ed. Sulayman Dunya, (Cairo: Dar al Ma‘arif, 1964), pp. 
217-221, 195-196. See also my book: Sufism and Sharia, (Leicester: UK: The Islamic Foundation, 
1981), pp. 82-83, 

SMiskawayh, Tahdhib al Akhlaq, (Beirut: Maktabah al-Hayat, n.d.), p. 196. See also my 
book, The Ethical Philosophy of Miskawaih, (Aligarh, India: Aligarh Muslim University Press, 
1964), p. 109. 
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In place of wisdom (hikmah), courage (shajaah), temperance (iffah) and 
justice (adalah), he proposed the virtues of purity (taharah), reverential sub- 
mission (ikhba@t), magnanimity (sam@hah), and justice (adalah). The merit 
of this scheme is not the point of discussion here. What I want to underline 
is the fact that Shah Wali Allah realized that justice would not be done to 
the religious dimension of Islamic life unless its independence was recognized 
and religious virtues were given a place equal to other virtues.‘ 


Theological Works 


Theologians did not enter into normative questions of Islamic ethics. 
They discussed the source of ethical knowledge, the basis of moral obliga- 
tion and the meaning of ethical terms. Besides these epistemological and 
meta-ethical questions, they also discussed the questions of human freedom 
and responsibility, and Divine justice. They took different positions on these 
questions. The determinists, for instance, upheld the absoluteness of Divine 
power, denied the reality of human freedom and responsibility, and did not 
try to justify Divine justice. 

Another group of theologians, the Mu'tazilite free-willers, asserted that 
man has power and freedom to choose and act, and that this limits the om- 
nipotence of God. Without acceding it, one can justify neither human respon- 
sibility nor Divine justice. They said that although a category of things, such 
as prayer, fasting, and sacrifice, is known to be good only through revela- 
tion, other goods are known through reason. This includes things that are 
pleasant or useful, as well as those that are morally good. We know through 
our reason that truthfulness, justice, and generosity are good; and lying, in- 
justice, and miserliness are evil. Further, things are good in themselves; revela- 
tion does not make them so—it only confirms an ethical fact. They also said 
that moral obligation is rational; we know before any revelation may come 
that it is our duty to tell the truth, keep our promise, and shun lying and 
injustice. The pronouncements of reason, they said, are binding not only 
on man but also on God. He must reward the righteous and punish the wick- 
ed. This is what they called Divine justice. 

Ash‘arite theologians opposed the Mu'tazilah on all these counts, but 
they also did not side with the determinists. They tried to work out a via 
media between absolute determinism and the self-sufficiency of human will. 
This was their doctrine kasb or acquisition, But the way they stated the doc- 


®Shah Wali Allah, Hujjat Allah al Balighah, (Delhi: Kutub Khana Rashidiyah, n.d.), 
Vol. I, pp. 53-55; Vol. II, pp. 67-69, 81-87. See also my paper, “Shah Wali Allah’s Philosophy 
of the Islamic Shari'ah” (Karachi: Hamadard Islamicus, Vol. X, No. 4, 1987), pp. 25-33. 
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trine appeared to many theologians of the Ahl al Sunnah to be a kind of 
qualified determinism. I am referring here to such theologians as Ibn 
Hammam’ (d. 861/1475) of the Maturidi school and Ibn Taymiyah® (d. 
728/1327) among the Salafis. These theologians admitted with the Mu'tazilah 
that to justify human responsibility and Divine justice one must affirm the 
efficacy of human will, and, to that extent, restrict Divine activity. This does 
not mean, however, compromising Divine omnipotence, for the limitation 
on the activity of God, they said, is not placed by anyone else, but by God 
Himself. It is he who limits the exercise of His unlimited power and allows 
man to act, and gives man the will and the power for the purpose. 

On the question of ethical knowledge, the Ash ‘arites were of the opinion 
that revelation is the only way to know the good and the right. They did 
not accord any role to reason except in knowing what is pleasant or unplea- 
sant, useful or harmful. Nothing is obligatory, they said, unless revelation 
commands it. Reason is not the basis of obligation. Some like Abū al Ma’ 
ali al Juwayni (d. 478/1085) and al Shahristani (d. 548/1153) even went to 
the extent that when we say “X is good” or “Y is a duty,” it simply means 
that “X is approved by the Revelation” or “Y is commanded by the Shar’? 
These words mean nothing else. It follows from this position that nothing 
can be said to be obligatory on God, and that His actions are not the subject 
of ethical judgment. 

The Maturidis and the Salafi Ibn Taymiyah did not take this position, 
Agreeing partly with the Mu'tazilah, they said that reason does reveal things 
that are good, bad, right, or wrong in the ethical sense. But there is a limit 
to it; there are things that are known to be good and bad only through 
Revelation. They held a similar view about the basis of obligation. Part of 
obligations is both rational and revelatory; others are only revelatory. However, 
no one will be punished by God on his defaults unless he is first warned 
by a Revelation”. As to the question whether anything is obligatory on God, 
Ibn Taymiyah said that both the Qur’an and the Hadith affirm it, but only 
in the sense that God has imposed it on Himself, not in the sense that some- 
one else has obliged Him." The Qur'an, for instance, says that “He (i.e., 





Tbn Hammam, al Musayarah with the commentary, al Musamarah by Kamal b. Al- 
Sharif, (Bulaq: al Matba‘ah al-Kubrah al-Amiriyah, 1316 A.H.), pp. 100 H. 

Tbn Taymiyah, Majmu‘ Fatawa Shaykh al Islam ed. ‘Abd al Rahman b, Qasim and his 
son Muhammad, (Riyadh: 1398 A.H.) Vol. 8: 117. 

Abū al Ma’ali al Juwayni, Kitab al Irshad, ed. Dr. M. Yusuf Mūsa and ‘Ali ‘Abd al 
Munim, (Cairo: Maktabah al Khanji, 1950), p. 258; ‘Abd al Karim al Shahristani, Nihayar 
al-Igdam, ed. A. Guillaume, (Oxford, 1934), p. 370. 

Majmi' Fatawa Ibn Taymiyah, Majmu Fatawa Shaykh al Islam, op. cit. Vol. 8, pp. 
435-436. 

"fon Taymiyah, Kitab al Tawassul wa al Wasilah, (Cairo: Matba al-Manar, 1327 A.H.), 
pp. 65-66. 
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God) has imposed mercy on Himself” (6:12). 

Ibn Taymiyah has also pointed out that if something is right or wrong 
for human beings, it is not necessarily so for God. The proposition that rational 
judgments are true for every rational being, including God, is not true.” 
Some rules, such as speaking the truth and keeping promises, are true for 
men as well as God. But some things, such as causing death, pain or suffering 
to creatures, that are wrong for man are not wrong for God. 

I have given here only an idea of the various positions that the theologians 
have taken on ethical questions. No one should get the impression that the 
positions are as simple as I have presented. There are many variations, and 
the literature on the subject is very rich and deserves to be thoroughly studied. 


Jurisprudential Writings 


Works on the principles of Islamic jurisprudence (usùl al figh) or on 
the structure and the objectives of the Islamic Shari ‘ah have discussed some 
normative questions and touched on the knowledge of the Shari ‘ah rules and 
the basis of their obligation. I will leave these epistemological and meta-legal 
questions, since the views expressed on these subjects are nothing different 
from what we have reviewed under theological ethics. I will only refer to 
a few normative issues. 

Ghazali (d. 505/1111) in al Mustasfa;, Ibn ‘Abd al Salam (d. 660/1262) 
in Qawa iid al Ahkam fi Masalih al Anam and Abū Ishaq al Shatibi (d. 
790/1388) in al Muwāfaqāt, to mention a few leading scholars, have raised 
the question: what is the end or the object of the Shari‘ah?" Al Shatibi, 
who has studied the works of the earlier two writers and discusses the issue 
at length, gives the following answer: 


“The rules of the shar’ have been designed to produce goods 
(masalih) and remove evils, (mafasid) and these are certainly their 
ends and objects.”"* And “the masalih are those which promote 
the preservation and fulfillment of human life, and the realization 


Ibn Taymiyah, Minhaj al Sunnah, (Beirut: Dar al Kutub al Islamiyah, n.d.), Vol. I, 
p. 124. 

SA1-Ghazali, al-Mustasfa, (Cairo: al Halabi, reprint from Amiriyah, ed. 1322 A.H.), 
Vol. I, pp. 284-314. Ibn ‘Abd al Salam, Qawāîd al Ahkam fi Masalih al anam, (Beirut: Dar 
al Jil, 1400/1980), Vol. I. Abū Ishaq al Shatibi, al Muwafaqat fi Usul al Shariah, ed. ‘Abdullah 
al Darraz (Cairo, n.d.), particularly Volume II. 

MAbū Ishaq al Shatibi, al Muwafagat, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 195. 
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of all that the human nature, animal and rational demands, till 
one is happy in every respect.” 


This is an extremely important statement. It underlines very clearly that 
the purpose of the Shari‘ah is to secure the all-round fulfillment of man— 
fulfillment of his body and his soul, his intellect and feeling, his moral being 
and religious being, his aesthetic tastes and sensitivities, his individual 
personality and society. It shows that when a scholar of the Shari‘ah, freeing 
himself or herself from all alien influences, reflects on its structure and its 
objectives, he or she comes to the conclusion that the Shari‘ah aims at a 
comprehensive and balanced well-being of man. 

This, of course, does not mean that all the constituents of this well-being 
or happiness are equally valuable. Some are, to be sure, more valuable than 
others, but it is very important to note that everything has a value in itself 
and is not merely a means or condition for another. Shatibi has discussed 
the priorities of the Shari‘ah. The subject is so intricate that I cannot state 
it in a few words. However, one thing is clear: Islam does not single out 
one element of personality, be it knowledge, feeling, action, morality, or 
religious devotion — in short, any good of the body or the soul — and say 
that it is the highest and the ultimate good, and everything else is subservient 
to it. Shatibi did not begin with idealistic metaphysics, or a doctrine of the 
soul, or a theory of knowledge as the philosophers did; consequently, he 
did not extol contemplation over action or knowledge over virtue; nor did 
he downgrade the goods of the body or frown upon its pleasures. All that 
he wanted, he pleaded, was that one should pursue the objective of the 
Shari ‘ah, duly minding the priorities it stands for. If this is done with a view 
to please God, it is ibadah"*, worshipful service to God, which is the object 
of man’s creation according to the Qur'an.” 

In these works on the principles of jurisprudence and the philosophy 
of the Sharrah there are other points also worthy of note. There is an elaborate 
discussion in them on the levels of obligation and the factors, individual and 
social, that may upgrade or downgrade the obligation of individual acts. There 
is also a discussion on motive and its affect on judgments regarding actions 
and the recompense thereupon, here or hereafter. A thorough study of these 
works is necessary to accomplish the fourth task set before Islamic ethics. 


Ibid, Vol. I, p. 25. 
‘Ibid, Vol, II, pp. 168-169. 
al-Qur'an, 51:56. 
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Sufi Writings 


It is easy to review philosophical, theological or jurisprudential writings, 
for there are many common ideas in them. This is not so with Sufi writings. 
However, at the risk of being charged with simplism, I will say that these 
writings may be divided into three categories: 

One category of writings extolls the ecstatic experience of union with 
God as the highest goal of human endeavor, ironically calling it tawhid, and 
urges that the whole life be geared to that end. This is the view of Shaykh 
‘Abdullah al-Ansari al-Harawt™ (d. 481/1049). 

The second category of writings asserts that it is not ecstatic union but, 
rather, the realization in knowledge that reality is one is the highest goal. 
There are different interpretations of this truth, one offered by Ghazali'’’, 
the other by Ibn Arab? (d. 638/1240). 

The third category of writings say, that the ecstatic experience of union 
with God is only a stage in the spiritual pursuit (sulūk) of the mystic. It has 
to be transcended, and the final and unbridgeable difference between God 
and the world or man has been realized. That realization is the final end 
of the Sufi pursuit. The most clear and forceful exponent of this view is 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhind?r’ (d. 1034/1627). He claims that without treading 
the Sufi path and going through these experiences, one cannot attain the 
Quranic goal of servanthood (ubiidiyah), where the will of man merges into 
the will of God; that is, where one wills nothing but the will of God. 

In order to realize their goal, Sufis prescribe a discipline of life; a method 
of purification of the soul; and a way of worship, devotion and contempla- 
tion, which are partly based on the teachings of the Prophet, and partly 
developed in the light of experience. These two components of the Sufi Way 
(tarigah) vary in their relative strength from group to group and individual 
to individual. Accordingly, exercises in asceticism, renunciation, devotion, 
contemplation and ecstasy vary in rigor. 

There is a reorientation of the values and norms of life in the light of 
the goal that the Sufis set before themselves and the tarigah they practice. 


'“Abdullah al Ansari al Harawi, Manazil al Sa irin, with commentary by Iskandarani, 
p. 227. 

"See my paper, “The Doctrine of Divine Command: A Study in the Development of 
Ghazali’s View of Reality,” Islamic Studies, Vol. XXI, No. 3, 1982, pp. 32-36. 

See Abu al ‘Ala al Afifi, al Tasawwuf: Al Thawrah al Ruhiyah fi al Islam (Beirut: 
Dar al Sha‘b, n.d.), pp. 175-184. See his large work, The Mystical Philosophy of Muhiyid 
Din Ibnul Arabi (Cambridge: 1936), reprint Ashraf, Lahore. 

See my Sufism and Shariah: A Study of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindt’s Effort to Reform 
Sufism (Leicester, U.K.: The Islamic Foundation, 1986), pp. 37. 
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How close or how removed this orientation is from the Prophetic model is 
a point of study. It is difficult to make a general statement. It may be noted, 
however, that in this process the Sufis have, at times, deepened our understan- 
ding of Islamic virtues, both religious and moral; and they have, at times, 
diverged from the original understanding, even transformed it. 


Political and Economic Writings 


In the political works of scholars like al Mawardi (d. 450/1058) and Ibn 
Jama ‘ah? (d. 819/1416) or the economic writings of jurists like Qadi Abū 
Yusuf (d. 182/799) and Abū ‘Ubayd? (d. 224/838), there are discussions 
that help us to understand Islamic concepts of political and economic justice. 
Scholars of the last few decades have uncovered and presented a lot of material 
on the subject. In the light of this and of the other many relevant ideas they 
have discussed, the Islamic view on the subject should not be difficult to 
formulate. 

I have tried in this paper to define the concept and the issues of the 
prospective Islamic ethics. I have also tried to give an idea of the work that 
has been done on the subject by our scholars in various fields. I am sure 
that if the scholars of our time take up the challenge, they would get great 
help and inspiration from the writings of our predecessors in developing an 
Islamic ethics. 





22Abu al Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad al Mawardi’s work al Ahkam al Sultaniyah has been 
published many times. Muhammad b. al Husayn b. Muammad Khalaf b. al Farra’ Abu Ya'la 
(d. 380/990) also has a book with the same title. The name of Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b. 
‘Abd al ‘Aziz Ibn Jam‘ah’s book is Tahrir al Ahkam fi Tadbir ahl al Islam. 

23Qadi Abi Yüsufs work is entitled, Kitab al Kharaj. It has been published many times; 
its translations in various languages have also appeared. Abu‘Ubayd al Qasim b. Sultan's work 
is entitled Kitab al Amwal; the edition that is before me is of Maktabah al Tijariyah al Kubra, 
Cairo, 1353 A.H. 
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Book Review 


Islamic History: a Framework for Inquiry 
(Studies in Middle Eastern History, No. 9) 


by R. Stephen Humphreys; Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1988, 
375 pp. 


Stephen Humphreys’ Jslamic History: a Framework for Inquiry represents 
a new approach to the old problem of the historian and his sources. Following 
the current trend among Western scholars of Islam and of history in general, 
Humphreys lays much more emphasis on the methodology of dealing with 
pre-modern historical sources than on establishing the “facts” to get at the 
“truth.” This is because of Humphreys’ belief, widely shared by historians 
today, that before we can learn any facts, we must understand our sources, 
their uses and their inadequacies, and that before we can understand the sources, 
we must arrive at a methodology that is universally acceptable, at least in 
its broad outline. With reference to medieval Islamic history, these needs 
are all the more acute, because there has been little systematic thought given 
to methodology, except in a few introductory pages in the work of certain 
scholars, and because the sources themselves present so many problems. 

Owing to these considerations, Humphreys’ book focuses on methodology, 
contains no narrative history and is intended for the student of history or 
one of its allied fields rather than the layman. The book covers the period 
of medieval Islamic history, which is defined as 600-1600 CE. The reason 
for continuing to use this conventional and widely-accepted division is that 
the source material fundamentally changes in quality for the period after 
1500 because of the survival of Ottoman archival material subsequent to that 
date (p. 9). This seems reasonable, for the lack of contemporary documents 
for the medieval Islamic period imposes a greater reliance on non-literary 
epigraphic and archaeological evidence, as well as traditional literary sources 
which are usually not contemporary with the events described, leading in 
turn to a different methodology than that of modern social science. On the 
other hand, one must remember that the study of history should not mold 
itself simply according to the dictates of what is and is not available in the 
sources, for that could exaggerate the distortions to which our information 
is already subject. Also, we should not forget that artificial periodizations 
may obscure the real continuity of the flow of history and impair our ability 
to see its unifying features. Nevertheless, the atomization of history did not 
begin with Humphreys, whose methodology rather tends to unify Islamic 
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history by seeing similar patterns in and drawing comparisons between widely 
divergent times and places. 

To demonstrate his methodology, Humphreys divides his work into two 
parts. The first part consists of two chapters covering modern reference works 
and the medieval sources of evidence generally, while the second part contains 
ten chapters, each dealing with a broad problem of Islamic history and detailing 
the sources relevant to that problem. Humphreys’ strong bibliographical 
emphasis makes his work most closely resemble Jean Sauvaget’s Introduction 
to the History of the Muslim East (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1965), as revised by Claude Cahen, a work which 
Humphreys himself refers to as “the best overview we have of Islamic historical 
studies” (p. 20). Sauvaget, however, was selective, whereas Humphreys aims 
to be comprehensive, and to a large extent succeeds. Because it is both broader 
and more recent, Humphreys’ work supersedes the earlier book. As a general 
annotated bibliography, Humphreys’ work is certainly a useful resource for 
students of Islamic history. 

There are, however, some minor errors and gaps in his bibliographies, 
such as Humphreys’ dated assertion that “only three volumes have ever 
materialized” of the complete edition of Ibn ‘Asakir’s Tarīkh madinat Dimashq 
al-kabit planned by the Arabic Language Academy of Damascus (p. 221). 
Actually, by 1986, nine volumes had already appeared and more have come 
forth since. Humphreys also did not note that Ibn Manzir's medieval 
abridgement of Ibn ‘Asakir has also come out in a scholarly edition. But, 
considering how difficult it is to keep up with the publications even in one’s 
narrow field of interest, the author can be forgiven a few slips. His 
bibliographical information, on the whole, is up-to-date and fairly 
comprehensive for the Eastern Mediterranean core areas of the Islamic world, 
though he skimps on North Africa and other peripheral regions. 

But Humphreys’ work goes beyond the level of a mere annotated 
bibliography; rather, he integrates the bibliography with analysis in his book’s 
second part, and this is perhaps his most important contribution. Here, in 
each chapter, he presents a historical problem. The ten problems he deals 
with are: the value of the early Islamic historical tradition, the Abbasid 
revolution, royal autocracy, ideology and propaganda, fiscal administration, 
status of the wlamā as an elite, Islamic law in society, urban topography 
and social history, non-Muslim minorities, and rural inhabitants. In each case, 
the sources are described, including whatever modern commentary there may 
be. The breadth of the problems all together enables the author to cover Islamic 
historical studies fairly completely. Then specific cases taken from Islamic 
history are discussed and analyzed. Each of these analyses constitutes a small 
research paper in its own right and is meant as a model of what is to be 
done, thus bringing the reader back to Humphreys’ emphasis on methodology. 
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The use of particular cases of each problem as examples keeps up the reader’s 
interest and also unites methodological theory with historical practice. 

There are only a couple of reservations one might have about Humphreys’ 
work, aside from those already mentioned. First, while he tries to be objective, 
detached, and non-commital, and thus sometimes appears to hedge his 
statements too much, he nowhere discusses the question of Western bias in 
discussing Islamic history. Rather, he appears to show a tendency in favor 
of a certain trend of thinking. Thus, in the chapter on early Islamic historical 
tradition, he criticizes A. A. Duri, F. Sezgin, N. Abbott, and N. A. Faruqi, 
while praising, or at least not attacking, Goldziher, Wellhausen, Schacht, 
Crone and Cook at much greater length. Despite the mild language of his 
criticism, his attitude is particularly revealed by his characterization of G. 
H. A. Juynboll’s discussion of Ibn Hajar’s Tahdhiib as “sympathetic.” Anyone 
who has read Juynboll cannot doubt the hostile and deliberately anti-Islamic 
polemical character of his work, not only in his treatment of Ibn Hajar, but 
also in his conclusion calling openly on present-day Muslims to abandon 
the hadith. On the other hand, Humphreys can be partly excused on the plea 
that here his bibliography only reflects what has been produced by scholars 
and is thus presently available. 

The other reservation concerns the underlying materialistic assumptions 
that have affected Humphreys’ choice of subject matter. As a result of such 
assumptions, discussion of religion as such has generally been skimped. Despite 
reference to it in terms of propaganda, ideology, and the ‘ulam@ as a social 
class, Humphreys’ work contains no chapter basing itself on religious 
developments in Islam. Thus, discussion of Shiism, Kharijism, and the sources 
about them is confined to the margin of the chapter on the ‘Abbasid revolution, 
while the chapter on Islamic law concerns only what the law can inform 
us about social history. Historians have long since gotten past the notion 
that history is merely a litany of kings and battles, so that social history has 
begun to be cultivated, as is so admirably shown by Humphreys’ book. Perhaps 
it is now time to begin to consider all human fields of endeavor as part of 
history, including religion and its ideas viewed in broad perspective. 

Despite these reservations, Humphreys’ work should prove most useful 
to students and scholars of Islamic history. It should be noted that it contains 
no overt bias against Islam and that it does mention the works of modern 
as well as medieval Muslim writers, a feature that has often been absent 
from the bibliographies of other Western Orientalists. 


Khalid Y. Blankenship 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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Conferences/Seminars 


Ethics In Islam 
Haryana, India 
Dhu Al Hijjah 15-16, 1409/July 30-31, 1988 


The seminar on “Ethics in Islam” was held in Faridabad, Haryana, on 
July 30-31 1988, sponsored by the Institute of Objective Studies, New Delhi 
and the Department of Philosophy at Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, 
India. Mr. Mugimuddin, the seminar organizer, opened the proceedings by 
remarking at the outset that the seminar’s theme was of prime importance 
in the context of the present world. Justifying any aspect of Islamic Ethics 
is both tricky and difficult. According to him, ethics has developed in the 
West in the form of philosophical theories but classical philosophers did not 
give much attention to the theoretical aspects of Islamic Ethics and virtually 
no effort has been made toward the documentation of ethics in Islam. 

The keynote address, delivered by Dr. Mohammed Abdul Haq Ansari 
entitled “Islamic Ethics: Concept and Prospect,” (presently a professor at 
Imam Muhammad Islamic University, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia), reviewed 
different streams of writing in the spheres of Islamic philosophy, Sufism, 
theology, jurisprudence, politics, and economy, and highlighted the contribution 
each has made to the subject. He asserted that in view of the material available 
in these writings, Islamic scholars of our time can develop a veritable chronicle 
of Islamic Ethics in a period shorter than the Islamic economists have taken 
to develop Islamic Economics. According to Prof. Ansari, there is a well- 
formulated system of morality in the Qur'an, but there is no such theorization 
in the field of ethics. He pointed out that there are several ethical problems 
which need our attention while proceeding towards theorization of Islamic 
Ethics, e.g., determinism, freedom of will, distinction between good and 
evil, etc. 

The keynote address was followed by a lively discussion. Prof. Fazlur 
Rahman Ginnori was of the opinion that Islam has provided a complete code 
of morality obliviating the need for theorizing about Islamic Ethics. Other 
participants were of the opinion that in order to convince the world of the 
feasibility of Islamic Ethics, especially because of its identification with most 
aspects of science, there is a need for an ethical theory of Islam. 

Dr. Sanaullah Mir of Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, India, read 
a paper on “Philosophical Justification of the Islamic Ethical Standard: the 
Ontological and Deontological Standards.” While discussing the nature of 
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Islamic Ethics, Dr. Sanaullah observed that Islamic Ethics is both deontological 
and teleological. "While for teleologists the basic ethical concepts are 
“goodness” and “value,” for deontologists the primary concepts are “right” 
and “ought.” The teleologists hold that moral judgements are to be evaluated 
by reference to goodness of purpose and consequences achieved by actions.” 
On the other hand, non-teleological or deontological theories advocate the 
priority of such concepts as “duty “right conduct,” or “moral obligation” 
to what is good or humanly desirable. The concept of “duty” does not have 
a logical relationship with the concept of “good.” Therefore, moral duties 
cannot and need not be justified on the basis of their alleged good or bad 
consequences towards humanity, either on an individual or society. According 
to Dr. Sanaullah Mir, both these models can be employed within Islamic 
Ethics. The teleological concept, for example, sees the ultimate moral life 
as nearness to God or the fulfilled intention of pleasing God which becomes 
the good and the end of moral life, thus specifying as good those means 
that attain that end. Deontological Islamic Ethics justifies moral judgement 
in terms of the revealed words of God as the Law which Muslims ought 
to follow. God’s Law determines what is right and what is wrong. The Qur’an 
adopts both the teleological and deontological models within its propositional 
gestalt while providing its own version of ethical teleology and deontology. 

This paper also evoked a lively discussion. It was said that Shah Waliullah 
Dehlavi expounded the Islamic concept that human personality is ingrained 
in morality. Dr. Sanaullah objected, saying that he does not accept this 
proposition, as he subjectively feels that man is more inclined toward vice 
than virtue, immorality than morality. He produced in favor of his argument 
some of the new assumptions of modern psychology; however, he asserted 
that despite this fact, God wants us to be moral. 

Prof. Shaida of the Indian Institute of Technology in Rampur responded 
to these views with his argument that it is difficult to be moral for God's 
ideal of man is the best of all models. He also stressed that human beings 
endowed with enormous powers may lean toward immorality but mankind 
can maintain its moral standard by means of īmān bi Allah (faith in God) 
and al amal al sālih (virtuous deeds). There are some principles which are 
to be accepted only on the demand of Shari‘ah, although, reason also has 
its role to play in its justification. Prof. Abdul Haq said that God is the absolute 
good. It has been said by the Prophet (SAAS), “Cultivate divine attributes 
in you.” It is also true that there are certain issues which are only determined 
by the Shari'ah, where reason has no supremacy. For example, in the case 
of prohibition of the consuming of wine, although we can give some rational 
arguments in its favor, it is not possible to present absolute arguments to 
justify this prohibition. 

Prof. Shaida pointed out that wisdom (hikmah) and education (taTim) 
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can be attributed to God, but nature (fitrah) requires some thought. If we 
accept the dictum that we have to cultivate divine qualities in ourselves, the 
question arises as to the limit of this cultivation. While some of the qualities 
advised by Allah (SWT) should be followed and attempts should be made 
to inculcate them in ourselves, being humble creatures, we cannot hope to 
cultivate in ourselves all the qualities of the Creator. Mr. Muqimuddin said 
that to imitate Allah’s attributes seems ambiguous as it defies any theory. 

Prof. Shaida opined that when such sayings are presented by Islam they 
probably mean that man should follow moral duties as ordained by God, 
not that he should assume the form of a divine being, because, in the latter 
case, there is every apprehension of going astray from tawhid. Dr. Jalalul 
Haq said that the divine attributes or qualities in man are only at the 
microscopic level, not at the macroscopic level. Dr. Abdul Haq stated that 
we are not capable of cultivating some of the divine qualities in ourselves, 
for example, the powers of granting death or life to any object in the world. 
At the same time, we cannot be endowed with divine personalities. 

Prof. Fazlur Rahman Ginnori presented a paper on “Taqwa as a Moral 
Principle.” He asserted that taqwa is a positive value, not a negative one. 
In the Qur'an, the term taqwa appears in more than 258 places. The gist 
of all Islamic teachings is taqwa. The basic theme of all the Prophets was 
taqwa. Taqwa indicates that man has to proportionately avoid bad and vicious 
deeds and has to be inclined toward good and virtuous deeds. The center 
of taqwa is man’s heart and mind. But according to Prof. Fazlur Rahman, 
taqwa has not been taken as a moral value by Muslim moral thinkers. It 
seems that these people have been more inclined toward zuhd which has led 
them to neglect the ethical significance of taqwa. In the discussion, Prof. 
Abdul Haq said that Islam has provided the processes of completion and 
culmination of morality of which taqwa is one of the processes, ahsan another. 
According to him, although taqwa has been presented in the Qur'an as an 
ingredient of human nature, to call it the principle of Islamic morality is 
debatable and at most one can call it the compendium of all goodness. Dr. 
Abdul Haq said that taqwa is not only a moral value, but a spiritual and 
ascetic value as well. 

Prof. Shaida presented a paper entitled “Islamic Ethics: Some Theoretical 
Questions.” He observed that Islamic Ethics is both deontological and 
teleological. Islamic ethical values do not limit themselves to regional or 
racial bias. Since religion or Shari‘ah has enjoined on us certain ethical codes, 
we can derive a theoretical structure from it. To say that we have certain 
problems to be discussed in modern idiom is not an apology. The idiomatic 
approach, according to Prof. Shaida, may be different, but we should see 
whether there is any philosophical structure in Islamic Ethics. If there are 
some philosophical discussions in Islam, how can we discuss them in modern, 
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universal, philosophical language? 

Some participants of the seminar were of the view that Islam does not 
need any help from the Western medium as it is not an adequate method 
of acquiring the exact comprehension of things which are religious, being 
based on falliable reason or experiment. Prof. Abdul Haq said that man can 
adopt some moral values by reasoning despite the fact that we accept these 
belief systems as they are. Maulana Abul Irfan Nadvi of Nadvatul Ulama, 
Lucknow, said that moral dictates should be justified on the basis of reason. 
(The Shari‘ah also describes the relevances of different moral dictums). 
According to him, in Muslim philosophy the Mu'tazilites believed that reason 
should be the criterion of good and bad. He went on to say that the basic 
moral values ordained by Shari‘ah are also supported by reason. For example, 
truth, honesty, helping the poor and other qualities can be proved to be worthy 
in the goodness or badness of morality. Ibn Taymiyah has provided one hundred 
and four points to prove this point. Shari‘ah is not necessary to determine 
them on a rational basis. It is quite feasible to say that maifah (realization) 
is a supreme good. Basic virtues are universal, as reason testifies. 

Prof. Abdul Haq said: What is the criterion of moral principles? 
Hasanat or Ma'rifah can also be provided as a proof. According to Ibn Taymiyah 
and Ibn Qayyim there are various aspects of things which throw light on 
the motive of ethical values. He also said that in Islam the concept of Ma‘'rifah 
encompasses all aspects of human morality. But we have to determine its 
real meaning. Although Islamic ethical theory is not in an organized form, 
we can understand something from the Islamic moral system. Hamid Naseem 
Rafiabadi of the Indian Institute of Islamic Studies, New Delhi, said that 
although figh (Islamic jurisprudence) was not determined by the Qur'an, it 
was developed by the ‘ulama from the Qur'an and the prophetic teachings. 
There are several moral values which can only be understood by revelation. 
Revelation is as final and authoritative as reason is not. We need to understand 
Islamic teachings in light of modern Western philosophy. It is not necessary 
to use Western terminology, but wherever we need it we should use it and 
formulate this science. Mr. Muqimuddin said that it is immaterial where 
the idea comes from, the East or the West, we should take advantage of it.” 
There is no difference in the basic laws of the universe so there should be 
no difference in logical laws either. It is in our time that questions concerning 
ethical issues have been raised. Islamic Ethics exist in perspective. Islam 
provides a set of values which are capable of bestowing upon man a life 
ever evolving and progressing. For example, these values indicate the positive 
dimensions of the dynamics of Islamic morality: haya’ (chastity) adal (justice) 
ukhiwah (fraternity) wahdah (unity), etc. 

Maulana Sultan Ahmad Islahi read a paper entitled “The Salient Features 
of Islamic Morality.” According to Maulana Islahi, the concept of morality 
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is ingrained in human nature as man distinguishes between good and bad. 
The need for morality and ethical values is accepted by all philosophers and 
religions. But philosophy cannot provide a comprehensive code of conduct. 
Islam has not only completed the chain of prophethood but has also completed 
the system of morality and developed it to its completion. Islam not only 
provides us with moral descriptions but also provides motives for morality. 
For example, belief in God and life after death are two motives for making 
a man moral. 

In the discussion that followed, Prof. Abdul Haq said that Islam also 
considers the motivation aspect of an action. For example, the Qur'an describes 
adultery as a wicked act, and says that if the motivation is bad, the consequences 
will also be bad. God has ordered us to perform such acts which He Himself 
likes. "God is beautiful and loves beauty” (Hadith). But in our Islamic society, 
degeneration owes its roots to the negligence of the prescriptions of a real 
Islamic nature. For example, in the West, some values do not need any emphasis 
for their confirmation, but in our society these things need much more 
emphasis. It means, in other words, that if nature is not suppressed, moral 
values will spontaneously ensue. Islam has not only laid emphasis on individual 
responsibilities but also on social responsibilities while other religions have 
only emphasized individual morality. 

Maulana Farooq Khan presented a paper on the theme, “The Ethical 
Thought of Islam.” According to Maulana Farooq, morality is an abstract 
thing, which requires freedom for its practice. A particular person or nation 
possessing a set of moral principles indicates the symptoms of his and his 
nation’s progress or failure. The belief system, he said, also affects morality 
with belief in God forming the locus from which morality emanates and man 
is endowed with lofty moral dimensions. The apparent beauty of man is the 
manifestation of his inner beauty and seeking the pleasure of God is the intrinsic 
goal of man’s life. God is the somum bonum for man. There is no contradiction 
in the “Fitrah of God” and human nature. Prof. Abdul Haq Ansari, quoted 
the Quranic verse: God has shaped man on the divine design. He said that 
human beings have the faculty of inner voice, which is responsible for 
discouraging people from going astray from the hudiid Allah (limits prescribed 
by Allah [SWT]). Added to this is the Qur'an as a true guide for man to 
rescue him from falling into the abyss of immorality. Man has strong impulses 
to be moral and is not immoral by nature. Modern researchers in psychology 
are sometimes misleading as they ignore the actual status of man as a moral 
agent. Fitrah, he said, means to restrain human desires. Mr. Ishrat Husain 
said that the idea of law governs man. "Categorical imperative” (i.e., duty 
for duty’s sake) has been focused upon in the Qur'an, according to Mr. Ishrat 
Husain. Dr. Jalalul Haq said that philosophy cannot be the supervisor of 
religion. At the most we can say that there are various models of ethics: 
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a secular model, religious model and an Islamic model. All these are paradigms 
of morality, but the Western model is not the superior model. These are rather 
alternatives to each other. His point was that we should be on our guard 
not to intermix Islamic Ethics with so-called philosophical ethical models. 
Independently it is possible to mix all ethical theories without worrying about 
Western moral standards. Mr. Sanaullah rejoined by saying: Both models 
of the West, i.e., teleological and deontological have failed to justify moral 
actions and only actions. Islam can justify moral action, he said. Islam justified 
its claims by means of its belief system. By genuine faith we develop our 
morals. Hence, religion becomes a criterion for our moral actions. 

Maulana Abul Irfan read a paper on “The Principles and Basis of Islamic 
Morality.” He said that ikhla@g (morality) includes both Good and Bad and 
observes the capacity of man, while enabling man to perform an activity 
without any hesitation. The categories of bir (virtuous activity) and ithm 
(vicious activity) are dealt with in Islamic Ethics. In Islam, the authority 
of our belief and practice is derived from revelation as in the case of morality. 
Reward or punishment is also determined on the basis of revelation. The 
Maulana categorized Islamic morality under four headings. They are 
taharah, ikhbat, samahah, and adalah (this categorization had been provided 
initially by a great Islamic scholar-Shah Waliullah Dehlavi). The Islamic ethical 
system, according to the Maulana, is neither limited nor incomplete since 
Islam has made morality an integral part of a believer's life. According to 
him there are two bases of morality: 1. revelation and prophethood, and 2. 
reason. But there is a great difference between the morality of prophets and 
the morality of philosophers. Prophets live for moral values and make sacrifices 
for the establishment of a moral order in society. But philosophers describe 
moral dictums for the sake of description without working for their observance 
and they themselves need not necessarily abide by the dictums they have 
created. 

This paper was followed by a good discussion. Prof. Ginnori said: "Shah 
Waliullah Dehlavi has produced a new theory of morality which is different 
from Greek ethics, where attention is also paid to the physical needs of the 
human body and to helping a man transcend the negative effects of these needs.” 

Maulana Ansar Umari of Idarah-e-Tehqeegqat-e-Islami, Aligarh, said that 
Maulana Abul Irfan Nadvi has already mentioned the categorization made 
by Shah Waliullah Dehlavi, which encompasses the whole of human life and 
not only the moral aspect of it. Islam has given us moral values, not an 
organized ethical system. Morality is a part of our whole human life. It does 
not imply that we can understand all aspects of morality on the basis of reason. 
In Islam, Shariah becomes the criterion, not reason. 

According to Prof. Abdul Haq, these few categories are only heads, not 
principles. Concerning reward or punishment in the life hereafter, we have 
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to view actions from logical or natural grounds in order to evaluate their 
good or bad aspects. As we know, although truthfulness (sidg) is valuable 
on a rational basis, it also involves the dictates of Shariah. Morality has 
a very broad range which cannot be confined to theory alone. 

Prof. Sanghasena Singh, University of Delhi, Delhi, presented his views 
on the theme “Ethics in Buddhism and Jainism.” He said that there are some 
ethical principles provided by Buddhism and Jainism for leading a moral 
life. But these principles are incomplete and lack the capacity of being 
implemented for higher moral values. The ethical dictions are very hard and 
it is sometimes difficult to abide by them. 

The concluding session of the seminar on “Islamic Ethics” was chaired 
by Prof. Abdul Haq Ansari. Mr. Mugimuddin pointed out that the purpose 
of the Seminar was to emphasize the role and importance of Islamic Ethics 
so that it can be developed as an integral part of the Islamic system of thought. 
The Institute of Objective Studies (IOS) will continue to work in this direction 
by organizing a series of such seminars in other Islamic fields. 

Mr. Manzoor Ahmed presented a brief report of the proceedings and 
outlined the issues raised by various presentations. He pointed out that more 
or less all participants accepted that there is a need to develop the discipline 
of Islamic Ethics. Although some participants expressed doubt about an Islamic 
theory of ethics, the majority endorsed the view that it is greatly needed 
to present a balanced and integrated philosophy of life. 

The Seminar called upon the IOS to do what it can to develop Islamic 
Ethics. In this direction a proposal to compile a directory of competent scholars 
was proposed. It was also emphasized that a comprehensive bibliography 
on the discipline is urgently needed. The particulars were entrusted to the 
IOS to work on these two vital areas. 

Some essential questions were posed by Professor Ansari at the end of 
the seminar, such as: What is the relation between revelation, reason and 
experience? What is the role of religious experience? What place is occupied 
by ethics in Islam? It is well-known, he said, that ethics is intimately related 
to metaphysics, therefore, Islamic Ethics should also be seen in the perspective 
of Islamic injunctions and teachings. Whatever we are going to do in this 
direction will have limitations, but no matter how insignificant our attempt 
may appear it will be at least one step in this pious direction. It was felt 
that many issues failed to get proper attention and there are numerous areas 
where detailed debate and argument is still required. In this context the role 
of God in ethics and the relation between divine attributes and ethics came 
under discussion. It was noted that early writers had done much work on 
the problem of ethics but this needs attention in present times, and therefore 
an analysis of this problem will be extremely fruitful. 

A fundamental question in ethics is: Why should we be moral? Many 
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Islamic thinkers have contributed substantially to this debate. This demands 
separate research. For example, one research paper can be written on the 
problem of moral obligation as undertaken by Ghazali. We should initially 
evaluate and analyze his views in light of present day philosophy. 

Apart from these, there are certain other issues which demand attention 
from scholars, e.g., equality, whose meaning and applicability should be 
traced. To what extent has equality been operative in Islamic society? Is there 
any limitation attached to the concept of equality? 

How do we establish the limits and hierarchy of values? This needs further 
study. Similarly the meaning and scope of justice is not very clear. As compared 
to truth, the problem of justice is slightly obscure. What are the principles 
to determine priority? Very few classical scholars focussed on these areas. 
The levels of evil are well established but what are the principles that determine 
these levels? Similarly, when there is any conflict of values, how can we 
resolve such a conflict? These issues need further reflection. But such issues 
necessitate a thorough background of the Qur'an and Sunnah, therefore, ‘ulama 
can help in this direction. If we focus our attention on such issues then Islamic 
ethics can be revived. 

With these remarks and subsequent du@the seminar came to an end. 


Iqbal Danish 

H. N. Rafiyabadi 

Institute of Objective Studies 
New Delhi, India 
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The History of Islam: New Directions 


Fathi Osman 


History is very important from the ideological and educational standpoint 
in addition to its importance as a discipline of knowledge and as information. 
The Quran teaches us, “Indeed in the stories of these men, there is a lesson 
for those who can think.” [12:111] Educationally, then, for the new generations 
and ideologically for those who are committed to Islam as a way of life, 
it is very important to get the message of history which enlightens us in dealing 
with contemporary circumstances. 


Some introductory remarks 


e Is it more correct to say Islamic history or Muslim history? 
Each description has its pros and cons. When you say “Islamic 
history” you care more about commitment to Islam and 
assessment according to Islamic criteria, since not everything 
which happened in the past or happens at present on the 
Islamic scene can really be considered Islamic. Historical 
events should be evaluated under such a term according to 
Islam whether they are social, cultural, political or economic. 
What may be positive in terms of a historical development 
or very important as a mere material accomplishment may 
or may not be something important from the viewpoint of 
Islam. Suppose that we have a very magnificent tomb made 
by Muslims, would you consider this Islamic or not? 
Calling our history “Muslim history’ may draw a line between 
human behavior and Islam itself. History represents the 
outcome of Muslim practices and each can be evaluated 
according to Islam. It is just a development of Muslim thinking 
and behavior— Muslim interaction with other human universal 
effects. Muslim history is the product of Muslims as human 
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beings. It may be right or wrong ideologically, but it is the 
product of people. According to Western terminology, Islam 
may be “the religion, “the history; or “the people’ of the 
present time. When Westerners write about Islam they may 
mean contemporary Muslims or past Muslims or Islam as 
a religion. Consequently, when you say Muslim history you 
remove any confusion, you are talking about “people” and 
this people may or may not comply with the teachings of 
the religion and their practice may or may not be accepted 
by Islam. The term “Muslim history” seems preferable to 
emphasize the human nature of this history, and to underline 
the fact that any event in that history might be positive or 
negative, good or bad, might comply with or contradict Islam. 
Muslim history might be a direct reflection of Islam or any 
other influence which is allowed by Islam. Therefore, Muslim 
practices may not necessarily represent Islam as revealed by 
God, and the word “Islam” should be used exclusively for 
the “religion” in its divine sources: the Qur'an and Sunnah, 
while “Muslims” live as human beings and may abide by or 
deviate from divine guidance. 

Are we rewriting, or just reviewing, or representing the history 
of Islam in an understandable way? I don't like the word 
“rewriting,” since it is far from reality. The sources of our 
history have been there for centuries even though reading 
these sources, scrutinizing and analyzing their reports may 
be successful or not, and thus successive efforts are needed 
and expected. We are just reading and presenting that history 
through our fresh understanding and benefiting from general 
current knowledge. 

What about the /slamization of knowledge with regard to the 
history of Islam? It may mean that we care about objectivity 
and accuracy because we have Islamic criteria concerning 
extending or receiving information. It may mean that a study 
of Muslim history should include a study of Islam itself 
because you cannot study any history without knowing the 
cultural background of the people. One cannot understand 
the political history of ancient Greece unless one studies Greek 
mythology, beliefs, philosophy, arts, etc. Similarly, the history 
of Islam is not just information about the succession of rulers 
and the military confrontations with internal or external forces. 
It is necessary to really know the cultural background of 
Muslim society: the rulers and the ruled. 
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However, Islamization in the field of history should never 
mean—as it may be understood by some people—that we 
will be selective and that we will choose what we like and 
defend it as authentic while we reject what we don’t like and 
consider it false. History is history and Muslims were and 
are merely fallible human beings, not perfect angels. We are 
consistent in all our approaches and we accept the facts 
according to applied criteria, whether we may be happy or 
unhappy with these facts. We try to understand why the 
unIslamic practices happened, not to deny that these practices 
existed. What we may be criticized for in our history, cannot 
be ignored or erased since it happened, but it should be 
analyzed so that contemporary and future Muslims may not 
allow it to happen again. Our past, whatever its glories might 
be, also had its shortcomings and failures, and that past should 
enlighten, not dominate our present and future. Of course 
we respect the past and the time of the Prophet (SAAS)and 
his Companions: those who had direct access to Islam. 
However, the Qur'an teaches us that those earliest Muslims 
might make mistakes; and it corrected them when they were 
mistaken and praised them when they were right. This does 
not mean that we consider the past a paralysis preventing 
us from planning our future. The past guides us with many 
positive elements and warns us against the negative elements 
which were practiced and could be repeated in any human 
society if we do not learn from past lessons. This is obvious 
in what the Quran has mentioned about the battles of ‘Uhud 
and Hunayn for example. 


After this introduction about some terms and concepts related 
to Muslim history, focus is drawn to the sources of this history, 
then the perspective and the methodology and, in the end, 
the interpretation and ideology of that history. 


The Sources 


As for the sources of Muslim history, we hope that the IIIT and other 
research institutions may be able to establish a data bank of Muslim history, 
which should include a list of manuscripts presently scattered all over the 
world and construct one computerized master catalogue. Muslim history is 
not restricted to the middle ages, it is continuous history and the data bank 
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should therefore include any available medieval (e.g., papyrus) or modern 
manuscripts, and all accumulated data from different times and places which 
need to be classified and accessible. 

Our Muslim history is one of the wealthiest histories with regard to 
material sources, yet there is a split in dealing with historical sources between 
our literary (or written) sources and our material sources: i.e., architecture 
and numismatics (i.e., coins, etc.) which offer alot of direct information about 
a given historical period. We need coordination of work and cooperation 
between the archeologist and the historian in Muslim history as it is maintained 
in other fields of history. 

For example, the Egyptian papyrus related to the Umayyad period has 
provided information about using two calendars in agricultural countries such 
as Egypt, and similarly Iraq and Iran. The lunar Islamic Arab calendar in 
use was general, but side by side there was a solar calendar for particular 
use in farming and governmental archives related to taxation. Such a necessary 
arrangement was not considered undesirable as introduced by Muslim 
administration. There was actually a need for this arrangement in an agricultural 
society as well as in any other society which may find difficulty with the 
lunar calendar. 

The modern archives such as that of the Ottoman Empire can remove 
alot of ambiguity or prejudiced judgments about some important events, such 
as Ottoman policies towards the Greeks, the Armenians or the Arabs. Modern 
Turkey used to ignore the Ottoman era of its history, while it elevated the 
status of the old Turkish past before Islam. This has been changing recently 
because of several factors foremost of which has been the contemporary revival 
of Islamic identity everywhere including Turkey. So we need to make use 
of our rich material sources in our present approaches to Muslim history, 
whether these are documents, buildings, coins or other material sources. 

In relation to written sources, we have to make use of our heritage in 
its various fields. A historian should not be restricted to a book which has 
the word “history” in its title or deals with pure historical material in its 
content (history proper) such as al-Tabari or al-Mas‘udi. Many other sources 
contain information which may be very relevant to the historian, especially 
when we recall that the field of history is not restricted to political history 
only. History may be social, economic, cultural or intellectual, etc. One can 
find, for example, a rich source of social history in juristic works. When 
one focuses in successive works on the change of rules about a certain practice 
according to changing circumstances, or considers the general benefit “maslaha” 
or the emerging disaster “nazila” in Maliki heritage or the common practical 
pressure “umum al-balwa” in Hanafi heritage, juristic works obviously become 
an invaluable source of social history. The change of juristic views and fatwas 
in successive periods reflected social development. Successive works on 
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legitimate administration “al-Siyasa al-Shar‘iyah” pointed out how juristic views 
tried to cope with changing needs and circumstances. Literary sources provided 
valuable information about the society in general and with regard to the 
aristocracy and the intelligentsia in particular. Geographic sources and travel 
works are very useful in social, cultural and economic fields of history. It 
is now universally admitted that history should not just inform about kings, 
rulers, or wars. The people or the ruled should be the center of historical 
information and Muslims have been privileged in this respect by the wide 
variety of information in their heritage. There are many books of biography, 
“tarajim” whether dealt with individually in monographs, classified in 
encyclopedia form ordered alphabetically, or presented as successive 
generations (tabagat) which represent a huge source of social history. We 
may think that classical Muslim authors did not care about statistics when 
they provided information, but you find special care given to numbers related 
to revenues and expenditure, different taxes, imports and exports, military 
forces, distances, money values, population, etc. in historical and geographical 
works. All this information cannot be ignored in presenting Muslim history 
accurately and comprehensively. 

Moreover, we need today to deal with various sources of Muslim history 
in different languages, since Islam is universal and various ethnicities and 
cultures have contributed to its history and civilization. It may not be required 
for the historian to know all the languages of Muslim peoples (Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Urdu, Malay, Swahili, etc., but the more one knows, the wider and 
deeper one’s appreciation of Muslim history becomes. However, one can follow 
published works in the languages one knows about the works in languages 
one does not know. 

In addition to the information given by various Muslim sources, the 
historian realizes that Muslims never lived in a vacuum, they had relations 
with other nations and countries all over the world. Even when the Muslim 
universal state represented a super power in the medieval world, it established 
and maintained relations with other political powers from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Oceans and from the Baltic Sea to the Indian Ocean. Those global 
relations were reported in non-Muslim material and written sources as well 
as those of Muslims. We know about relations between Muslims and China 
not only from Muslim sources but also from some Chinese sources. The 
other perspective might complement or correct the Muslim one. Sassanian, 
Byzantine, Carolingian, Spanish, Sicilian or other historical sources are 
essential for figuring out Muslim relations with each of these authorities and 
countries. The study of the Crusades requires a deep comparative study of 
Muslim and Western sources. While such an approach is sometimes practiced 
in Western scholarship, Muslim historians who have such an approach are 
very limited in number. In Arabic, for example, as far as I know, there is 
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a complete work, in two volumes, by Sa‘id Ashur from Egypt, another, but 
incomplete, work exists by al-Baz al-Arini from the same country, and a 
third exists written by Suhayl Zakkar from Syria. Probably there are other 
contributions in other Muslim languages which I don’t follow. Similarly, 
Muslim history in colonial times requires a study of the archives and the 
works of the colonial power which occupied a certain Muslim land. There 
must be an attempt to benefit from all these sources if we want to have a 
better understanding and presentation of a Muslim history which can cope 
with the progress in modern historical research. There may be a need for 
a team to deal with a certain topic rather than just one person, a team of 
different scholars who speak different languages or who may be related to 
different specializations. 


The Perspective and the Methodology: 


A challenging character of Muslim history is its openness and universality. 
It is not an isolated phenomenon. We believe that Islam is a continuation 
of the message of God to all mankind since its creation and we have to reach 
back before the message of Muhammad (SAAS) and after the middle ages 
in order to follow the human response to the divine message in different 
times and places. This may explain why classical Muslim historians started 
their works with the stories of the Prophets and their peoples before Muhammad 
(SAAS), and the histories of the great powers and civilizations before Islam. 
We may not follow precisely the same approach but we should at least keep 
in mind the fact that Islam is just a completion and development of the divine 
message and Muslims did not appear in history in a vacuum. Besides, the 
rise of Islam in Arabia, and its spread as a faith, political power, and a 
civilization had never been isolated from the existing political and cultural 
circumstances of the world. Meanwhile, Islam has existed in history as a 
religion, a society, a political power, a civilization and culture—all together 
in totality and harmony. The Orientalists in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
were limited in their study of Islam, but one of their positive qualities was 
their appreciation of the “wholeness” of Muslim life. An Orientalist who was 
concerned with Islam had to study the religion, the Arabic language and 
literature, and Muslim history, and in most cases this was achieved after 
studying the Bible and Hebrew and Greek heritages. He had this package 
of knowledge before writing about a certain topic related to Islam and Muslim 
history. Now you find new generations of Western scholars concerned with 
Islamic studies trained differently. There may be a sociologist who likes to 
concentrate on the Sociology of Islam or contemporary Muslim societies, 
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an economist, who is concentrating on the economics of Muslim countries, 
an anthropologist, a historian, a scholar of comparative linguistics or literature 
or religion, etc. These contemporary Western scholars may be less biased 
than the classical Orientalists but they are also less knowledgeable about the 
background studies of Islam as a whole package which could have enabled 
them to understand Islam and Muslim practices in the past and present in 
a better way. 

Because of the openness, universality and continuation of the Muslim 
history, one encounters difficulty in fitting information about Muslims into 
the classical division of historical ages to such as ancient, middle or modern. 
Such a division cannot be applied to Islam blindly, since these classical 
divisions emerged in a particular perspective in the West. Even Western 
scholars have been facing difficulty in determining some turning points such 
as the beginning (and perhaps also the end) of the middle ages. The division 
of Islamic periods themselves —the early four Caliphs, then the Umayyads — 
both together have long been considered as one era—and the Abbasid era 
which has been divided into two periods—the first and second—has proven 
to be far from perfect with regard to quantity and quality. While the era 
of the early four Caliphs and Umayyads covered about a century, the Abbasid 
era covered more than five centuries, throughout which changes continued 
in political and cultural circumstances, and regional differences could not 
be ignored. Besides the supposed first Abbasid period lasted about a century, 
while the second one lasted five centuries. All these need to be reviewed. 
Some scholars preferred to deal with “later Abbasid periods” instead of a 
whole second period. Moreover, what was considered for Europe medieval 
dark ages was for Islam a flourishing and illuminating civilization. 

It may be suggested that what may seem reasonable and suitable is to 
make divisions according to Muslim political power and its form: from a 
city-state in Medina, to the country-state in Arabia to the universal-state, 
even though we again face multi-entities with distinctive historical 
developments. With regard to Muslim civilization, one may start with 
civilizational forces (Islam, the Pre-Islamic Arabs and their culture, other 
cultures in contact,etc.), and then civilizational development (translation, 
education, etc.), which may be followed by civilizational contributions in 
different fields, and in the end comes the decline. Ahmad Amin used allegorical 
terms for the early and Abbasid eras of Muslim history as: dawn, forenoon, 
noon. Sayyid Qutb and similarly, to a certain extent, Abul-Hasan al Nadwi, 
preferred to divide our history into: progress, retreat and the contemporary 
times. Von Grunebaum, Wilfred Cantwell Smith and other Western scholars 
have divided Muslim history into classical (from the beginning until early 
Abbasids), medieval (later Abbasids and this period may be extended to early 
Ottomans, to the time before the Renaissance in the West), and then one 
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comes to modern Muslim history. Other suggestions have appeared and may 
still emerge, but the need for reconsidering traditional or conventional division 
of eras and periods of Muslim history is essential and urgent. A main factor 
in suggesting any division of eras in Muslim history should be how to maintain 
a comprehensive perspective for any given period which does not restrict 
itself to the political development detaching it from the socio-cultural context. 

The openness of Muslim history in relation to time and place requires 
the historian to be always aware of the essential balance between the 
continuation and the change, between the diversity and the unity. A Western 
scholar like Von Grunebaum edited a hole work with the title of “Diversity 
and Unity in the Muslim Civilization,” and this direction has to be followed 
and enriched, especially from an Islamic perspective. A Muslim scholar who 
is loyal to the universality of Islam should not be reluctant or too sensitive 
to underline regional aspects or events. Our ancestors left voluminous 
contributions on the histories of particular regions (Syria, Egypt, Maghrib, 
India) and cities (Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Mosul, Isfahan, etc.) 
one can always deal with particulars while maintaining the general. We have 
to deepen our research by delving into the impact of Muslim civilization 
on the Renaissance and even the impact of Islam on the Christian Reformation. 
In any case, we should never forget that human history, and Muslims are 
no exception, represents the human nature of combining positives and negatives, 
high and low points. 


The Criteria For Evaluating Historical Data: 


What can our criteria be in evaluating the different information which 
we get from Muslim sources of history? Our history suffers not from a scarcity 
of information but from its abundance and difference, and as a result we 
have to go through the hard work of evaluation. We had the earliest experiences 
in accurate evaluation in the project of collecting the Qur'an (fourteen centuries 
ago) and later in the project of collecting the Sunnah (thirteen centuries ago) 
and we did this marvelously. Muslims need to maintain such experience in 
the evaluation of these plentiful historical reports. Several suggestions have 
been made about the required criteria in this field. Ibn Khaldun (d. 708H/1406) 
suggested that the natural laws of human society and civilization “taba@i al- 
‘umran wa aläjtimã al-insani” should be applied to any event reported in 
history. If any reported event seems impossible according to these laws, the 
information should be rejected, and no discussion about the credibility of 
the informer is needed at all in such a case. The requirements used by “hadith” 
scholars for credibility and authenticity have also been suggested in the past 
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and present as a criteria for evaluating historical reports, and Muhibb al-Din 
al-Khatib has revived this opinion in modern times through many of his 
writings. He mentioned these ideas in the introduction of his authenticated 
edition of the book of Abū Bakr ibn alArabi “al-Awasim mina al-Qawasim” 
in the part on the deeds attributed to some Companions of the Prophet after 
his death. He also mentioned these ideas in later articles in “al-Azhar” monthly 
while he was its chief editor. However, applying the requirements for 
authenticity of “hadith” in the field of history has proven to be a big problem, 
since chains of informers might be ignored by some important historians, 
and wherever they might be mentioned, some links might be missing or might 
be unknown. As history represented information which might not imply any 
religious obligation or prohibition, early compilers of historical information 
did not care to indicate, present information about every link, nor scrutinize 
the chain of reporters. When Muhibb al-Din himself published the authenticated 
edition of “Al-Kharaj” by Abu Yusuf (d. about 182H/798) he found that he 
could not practice the suggested criteria of hadith scholars in editing the text 
and footnoting it. Another contemporary scholar originally from Hyderabad 
in India, Muhammad Hamidullah, has stated that “the interest of the informer” 
in the information should be investigated, and that whenever the informer 
could not have any interest in his information it should be accepted. 

It is important to reach some multi-based criteria which considers more 
than one element to secure some counter-checks and balances for historical 
evaluation. We should make use of what the Qur’an has taught about human 
nature, the cycles of power and weakness, the contradictions and conflicts 
of different social forces, etc. (e.g., the Qur'an 2:251; 3:26-27, 140; 4:133; 
5:48, 7:34, 9:105; 10:24; 11:15, 118-119; 13:11, 17; 17:18-20; 22:40, 42:30; 47:4, 
31, 38)!. In addition, the pioneering thinking of Ibn Khaldun which 
underlined the natural laws of society and civilization should guide us to 
benefit from the findings of social sciences (e.g., psychology, sociology, 
economics, etc.) in forming our historical criteria. 

College requirements for a student of Muslim history should allow a 
package of such basic knowledge which is indispensable for a historian, and 
the flexibility of the credit system with its offered options can help in this 
respect. Some Muslim countries have begun to apply this system, but serious 
shortcomings undermine the flexibility and other advantages of it. It is a 
matter of shame for Muslims that Ibn Khaldun developed such a historical 
criteria several centuries ago, but his pioneering attempt has not been followed 
and extended up to the present time. 
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Specific Areas: 


Modern historians are extending their concerns to various areas, especially 
social and economic histories, which Muslim history must also take into 
account. Our various sources of history, biography, geography, jurisprudence, 
literature and other fields provide treasures of information. Family life, women’s 
status and role, education, urban and rural life—such areas have to be discussed 
in Muslim history. Intellectual history as an indicator of intellectual 
development as a whole, encompassing juristic, literary, scientific, and artistic 
developments in their main features and totality without being absorbed in 
the details of a particular area, can be an outstanding area of Muslim history. 
Inter-relations in such areas of human activities can prove the universality 
of Islam and Muslims in practice, not only in theory. Even in matters of 
faith, Muslim theologians and philosophers contributed to Western Christian 
thinking in the middle ages [.e.g, St. Aquinas (d. 1274) and the contributions 
of Ghazali (d. 505H./1111) and Ibn Rushd (d. 595H./1188)] just as Muslim 
thinking benefited from Greek philosophy. Muslim scholars were open to 
any useful knowledge: Greek, Persian or Indian; Muslim societies were open 
to all acceptable customs and traditions; and Muslim rulers were open to 
all government experiences as early as the time of Caliph Umar who decided 
to adopt the previous practices of land-tax (kharaj), professional army and 
state administration (diwan) in the Muslim Caliphate. A special branch can 
be devoted to the history of Islam as a religion: its spread, its social dynamism 
and inter-relations with existing cultures, the development of theology and 
jurisprudence according to changing circumstances, etc. Moreover, history 
can benefit and widen the perspective of any group of specialists. Physicists, 
astronomers, biologists, physicians, chemists, mathematicians, 
engineers, . . . etc., may concentrate on the Muslim contributions in a specific 
field. Such approaches will benefit any specialization, as well as widen the 
human perspective of knowledge and provide common ground for different 
specialists in the whole world, especially within the Muslim Ummah. While 
Muslims enjoy rich sources in such areas, they are still lagging behind Western 
and some other scholars. 


Interpretation of History and Ideology: 


This is a very wide, complicated and controversial field, which requires 
another chance so that it may be given enough time and care.? However, 
some idea about it may be necessary on this occasion because of its extreme 
importance. There has been an attitude among some historians who believe 
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that history is just information about the past which should be as accurate 
as possible. They believe that a historian’s task is to scrutinize the information 
to make sure that it is accurate. He should not be involved in interpretation 
since this is beyond any purely scientific or objective approach. A historian 
will never be able to tell you surely whether human history in general or 
in a particular time and/or area is going forward or backward, going in a 
cyclical or spiral course or otherwise. Human behavior can be motivated 
by many different factors and can have various responses in a given situation, 
thus it can never be surely predicted. Other historians believe that human 
behavior is the same as any natural phenomenon, and it has its rules or laws 
and consequently the past can be interpreted and the future can be predicted 
according to these laws or at least to these “theories” about supposed laws. 
This attitude in history has been nurtured in the past by faith, and in our 
times by the development of social sciences, such as psychology, sociology 
and economics. Ibn Khaldun tried in the first volume of his history—the well- 
known “Mugaddimah™to uncover the natural laws of human society and 
civilization which could be implemented for scrutinizing and interpreting 
history. Ideas about various kinds of determinism (e.g., geographical, 
ethnological, psychological, etc.) appeared but could not survive. The 
“historical materialism” of Karl Marx (d. 1883) and Frederick Engels (d. 
1895) is well known in this respect in modern times. 

Some approaches in this direction occurred in dealing with Muslim history 
or with particular topics from it. As early as 1928 an Arabic book was publish- 
ed in Jerusalem by Bandali José in which he attempted to apply the materialist 
interpretation to some events in Muslim history, especially some intellectual 
trends as the book’s title reveals (From the History of Intellectual Movements 
in Islam) “Min Ta'rīkh al-Harakat al-Fikriyah fi al-Islam.” More recent works 
have followed the same attitude, concentrating on certain movements like 
the rebellion of the Blacks “al-Zanj” and that of the Qaramites “al-Qaramitah” 
during Abbasid times (e.g., works of Faysal al-Samir, “Ahmad ‘Ulbi, ‘Arif 
Tamir). Moreover, the same interpretation was applied to the life of the Pro- 
phet Muhammad (SAAS) and his message and struggle by Abdul-Rahman 
al-Sharqawi in his book (Muhammad, the Messenger of Freedom) “Muham- 
mad Rasil al-Hiriyah.” Another work, of Ahmad ‘Abbas Salih, has inter- 
preted the disputes and conflicts in the early Caliphate as “The Struggle bet- 
ween the Right and the Left in Islam.” Most of these works have represented 
limited knowledge about the sources, and about the assessment of reliability 
of the reported information and how it may be interpreted if it is accepted. 
The advocates of the materialist interpretation of Muslim history seem very 
selective in their quotations, and their “a priori” ideology dominates their 
reading and interpretation. Any interpretation should start with well-founded 
facts. If this is observed, history readers and scholars can benefit from any 
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attempt at interpretation, and even if it fails it will at least exclude some 
hypotheses and limit possibilities. Human behavior is very complicated, and 
many simultaneous and consequent interactions contribute in totality to the 
historical event. To avoid an extreme oversimplification of interpretation in 
which facts may be twisted to fit the one-sided interpretation, multi-factors 
have to be considered. In the West, it was admitted that Marx and Engels 
knew very little about Islam and its history. Max Weber (d. 1930) only knew 
something about certain contemporary Muslim societies and believed—as other 
modern sociologists do in general—that religion is a product of the society, 
and is evolutionary. Montgomery Watt, in his two volume work on the life 
of the Prophet in Makkah and Madinah, believes in the power of economic 
factors although he is not a Marxist nor a materialist. He seems more 
knowledgeable about the sources, but he also seems selective in presenting 
facts and inconsistent sometimes in his evaluation and interpretation. The 
Arab attempts to achieve a materialist interpretation of Muslim history have 
not been more successful. 

However, this field should not be rejected or excluded from historical 
activities, whatever the difficulties may be. The Qur’an has revealed that human 
society has its laws which are created by God the same way as the physical 
and biological laws of nature “Sunnan Allah” (e.g., Qur'an 3:26-27, 137; 
33:38, 35:43) were created by God. We have to work hard to discover these 
laws guided by the Qur'an (see the previous reference to Qur'an in dealing 
with: The Criteria)* and informed by human observation and intelligence 
(Quran 22:46, 29:20; 30:9, 35:43-45, 29:20).° Interpretation of history 
may be influenced by ideological or religious concepts, but this would not 
eclipse the benefits of intelligent attempts as long as they are built on solid 
historical facts and the ideological or religious basis is known. I believe that 
the attempts in this field should be encouraged within these guidelines, whether 
they apply a known theory to certain facts of Muslim history, or they try 
to introduce a new theory of interpretation. However, an interpretation can 
never turn unreliable information, suggestion, or hypothesis into a historical 
fact. Historical facts can be provided by reliable sources after the necessary 
scrutiny. Any interpretation is welcome but we should be aware of the limita- 
tions of interpretations— especially of human behavior—in general and of any 
given interpretation in particular. A bias is always inevitable in such a field, 
but if it is known in advance, it will not hurt and some light may be cast 
in the darkness of the past and some progress may be achieved in such an 
obstacle course. 

The success of the message of Islam in Arabia, and the success of the 
early Caliphate in defending, administering and extending the Islamic state 
until it became universal, may be explained geographically, sociologically, 
economically, psychologically or otherwise in addition to the strong faith 
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of the believers. Such an explanation of the existing natural circumstances 
may help us to understand different effects in different given cases and to 
avoid wishful thinking about a miraculous repetition of history. Study of the 
natural and human factors in Muslim history underlines the role of human 
intelligence and action which is required by the Qur’an and Sunnah in order 
to attain success in this life and in the after-life. The challenges and difficulties 
which the Islamic state faced inside Arabia and after establishing a universal 
Caliphate (apostasy: al-ridda; split and conflict: al-fitna) become more 
understandable through realistic analysis of the situation, rather than an 
idealistic simplification about losing divine support. Some political 
developments such as the emergence of hereditary dynasties or secessionist 
conflicts, would be more obvious according to natural and social laws, instead 
of considering such phenomena as mere sins or deviation from Islam. I may 
emphasize in the end what I have mentioned in the beginning, that Muslim 
history is not infallible or immune to the natural laws of human societies, 
and that the message of Islam and its laws do not contradict such natural 
laws, as Ibn Khaldun intelligently stated in his “Miqaddimah”, and as the 
Qur’an has repeatedly stressed. 

We have to work hard in such directions. My goal here is simply to 
underline how necessary, urgent, and comprehensive, our plans should be 
in various areas of Muslim history, and not to present a complete or concrete 
project of research. All genuine and capable efforts are invited to collaborate 
in this field which certainly needs collective work, and I am sure that the 
International Institute of Islamic Thought and the Association of Muslim Social 
Scientists can be a pioneering front in such needed directions. 


History of Islam 


Notes 


(1) It may be helpful to present here the Quranic verses which are 
referred to as examples for the Qur’anic perspective about human 
nature and historical changes. The translation of Muhammad Asad 
is used here with very limited changes, in which case the translation 
of T. B. Irving is sometimes used: 


e <“ . . And if God had not enabled people to defend themselves 
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against one another, mischief would surely overwhelm the 
earth... .” [2:251] 

“. . . And if God had not enabled people to defend themselves 
against one another, monasteries and churches and synagogues 
and mosques—in which God’s name is abundantly extolled 
would surely have been destroyed . . 2” [22:40] 

“Say: O God, Lord of all dominion! Thou grantest dominion 
unto whom Thou willest, and takest away dominion from 
whom Thou willest; and Thou exaltest whom Thou Willest, 
and abasest whom Thou willest. In Thy hand is all good. 
Verily, Thou hast the power to will (and do) anything. Thou 
wrap night up in daylight and wrap daytime up in night. Thou 
bringest forth the living out of that which is dead, and Thou 
bringest both the dead out of that which is alive . . .” [3:26-27] 
(Notice that the human, social, and political changes 
mentioned in the first verse, are followed in the following 
one by reference to physical and biological changes which 
have their laws . . .) 

< . . and it is by turns that We apportion unto men such cycles 
(of fortune and misfortune): and (this) to the end that God 
might mark out those who have attained to faith . . ” [3:140] 
“. . . Verily, God does not change man’s condition unless they 
change their inner selves” [13:11] 

“. . In this way does God set forth the parable of truth and 
falsehood: as for the foam, the scum will go away; while 


.whatever benefits mankind abides on earth.” [13:17] 


“And for all people a term has been set: and when (the end 
of) their term approaches, they can neither delay it by a single 
moment, nor can they hasten it.” [7:34] 

“. . and when the earth has assumed its artful adornment 
and has been embellished and they who dwell on it believe 
that they have gained mastery over it—there comes down upon 
it Our command by night or by day, and we cause it to become 
(like) a field mown down, as if there had been no flourishing 
yesterday. Thus clearly We spell out these signs (and messages) 
unto people who think” [10:24] 

“As for those who care for (no more than) the life of this 
world and its bounties—We shall repay them in full for all 
that they do in this (life), and they shall not be deprived of 
their just due therein” [11:15] 

“Unto him who cares for (no more than the enjoyment of) 
this fleeting life We readily grant thereof as much as We please 
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But as for those who care for the (good of the) life to come, 
and strive for it as it ought to be striven for, and are (true) 
believers withal—they are the ones whose striving finds favor 
(with God). All (of both parties) —these as well as those— 
do We freely endorse with some of thy Lord’s gifts, since thy 
God's giving is never confined (to one kind of man)” [17:18-20] 
“And say (unto them, O Prophet): Act! And God will behold 
your deeds, and (so will) His Messenger, and the believers: 
and (in the end) you will be brought before him who knows 
all the unseen and the visible . . ” [9:105] 

“Now whatever calamity may befall you will be an outcome 
of what your own hands have done, although He forgives 
much.” [42:30] 

“. . And (know that) had God so willed, He could Himself 
defend (his message) against them (those who are bent on 
denying the truth), but (He wills you to struggle) so as to 
test you (all) by means of one another .. .” [47:4] 


“And most certainly We shall try you all, so that We might 
mark out those of you who strive hard (in Our cause) and 
are patient in adversity: for We shall put to a test (the truth 
of) all your assertions” [47:31] 

“If He so wills, He can cause you, O people, to disappear, 
and bring forth others instead . . ” [4:133] 

“ . . and if you turn away (from Him), He will cause other 
people to take your place, and they will not be like you” [47:38] 
“And had thy Lord so willed, He could surely have made 
all mankind one single community: but (He willed it otherwise, 
and so) they continue to hold divergent views — (all of them,) 
save those upon whom thy Lord has bestowed His grace. And 
to this end has He created them (all): [11:118-119] 


Author's Note: Those “upon whom thy Lord has bestowed 
His grace” are those who follow God’s guidance— 
methodologically and ethically—in dealing with human 
differences. 

“Unto each of you who followed the successive (divine 
messages) We have appointed a (different) law and way of 
life. And if God had so willed, He could surely have made 
you all one single community: but (He willed it otherwise) 
in order to test you by means of what He has given you. 
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Vie, then, with one another in doing good deeds! Unto God 
you all must return; and then He will make you truly 
understand all that about which you have been disagreeing” 
[5:48] 


The Qur'an calls upon human attention to observe, study thoroughly and 


find out what the material traces of past societies and civilizations may reveal, 
as well as teaching that any report about any event should be examined: 


(2) 


e “And how many a township have we wiped out, while it was 
being immersed in evildoing —and now they (all) lie deserted, 
with their roofs caved in! And how many a well (or a water- 
source in general) lies abandoned, and how many a castle 
(or a palace) that (once) stood high! Have they, then, never 
travelled around the earth, with hearts (open) to gain wisdom, 
and their (open) ears to hear? Yet, verily, it is not their eyes 
that have become blind—but blind have become their hearts 
that are in their breasts” [22:45-46] 

e “...If some scoundrel should come up to you with some 
piece of news, clear up the facts lest you afflict some people 
out of ignorance, and some morning you (find youselves) 
feel regretful for what you may have done” [49:6] 

“.. . refrain from conjecturing too much, for some conjecture 
maybe a sin... ” [49:12] 

e “Say: Have you any knowledge. Then bring it to us. Why 

you only follow conjectures, you are merely guessing.” [6:148] 


e “Bring me a previous book or a trace of knowledge if what 
you claim is true.” [46:4] 
e “Say: Bring on an evidence for what you are claiming, if 


what you say is true” [2:111] 

e “But, behold, many people lead others astray by their own 
passions without having any knowledge. Verily, thy Lord is 
quite aware of those who transgress the bounds of what is 
right” [6:119] 

e “Most of them merely follow conjecture: However, guessing 
can never provide any grounds for truth” [10:36] 


See for the same author in Arabic: al-Madkhalila al-Ta’rikh al- 
Tslami: Beirut 1988; al-Ta'rīkh al- Islami wa-l-Madhab al-Madi 
fi-l-Tafsir: Kuwait 1970, 1976, “Falsafat al-Ta’rikh wa-l-nazariyyat 
al-Mu‘asirah”: a lecture in the “Lectures of the First Cultural Season 
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(3) 


1984-1985” by the Foundation of Culture and Arts: Abu Dhabi, 


United Arab Emirates. 


The previously mentioned verse “O God, Lord of dominion! 
Thou grantest dominion unto whom Thou willest, and takest 
away dominion. . .”, is significantly followed by a verse that 
refers to astronomical and biological cycles whose laws could 
be known [2:27] 

“Several (divine) laws have had their effect before your time: 
travel around the earth and observe what the outcome was 
for those who denied the truth (and those laws).” [3:137] 
“ .. and can they expect anything but (to be made to go) 
the same way of those of olden times? Thus (it is): no change 
wilt thou ever find in God’s way; yea, no deviation wilt thou 
ever find in God’s way.” Have they not travelled around the 
earth and observed how the outcome went by those who 
preceded them. . . . If God should take mankind to task for 
whatever they have been doing He would not leave any 
creature on the surface, but He grants those respite for a 
term set (by Him)” 

“Indeed, such was) God’s way with those who have passed 
away aforetime, and (remember that) God’s will is always 
destiny absolute.” [33:38] 


(4) See note 1 


(5) 


The previously mentioned verses “And how many a township 
have We wiped out. .. . Have they, then, never travelled 
around the earth, with their hearts (open) to gain wisdom 
their ears (open) to hear . . .” [22:45-46] 

“Have they, then, travelled about the earth and seen what 
the outcome was for those who existed before them? They 
were even stronger than they are: they cultivated the earth 
and developed it more than they have ever done. . ” [30:9] 
“Say: Travel around the earth and see how (wondrously) He 
began with creation; later on God raises up another life— 
for, verily, God has the power to do everything” [29:20] 
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Review Article 


Studies in Qur’an and Hadith: 
The Formation of the Islamic Law of Inheritance 


by David S. Powers; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986, 
263 pp. (Appendices, Glossary, Bibliography, Index and Tables). 


David S. Powers’ book, originally a doctoral dissertation submitted to 
Princeton University, is a welcome addition to the already growing corpus 
of studies revising Joseph Schacht’s thesis that Islamic law did not exist dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Prophet. This is, however, not the central theme of 
the book. Powers contends that the Islamic law of inheritance is not identical 
to the system of inheritance revealed to Prophet Muhammad and that the 
Muslim community is not in possession of the original reading and understan- 
ding of several Qur’anic verses and Prophetic hadith. 

The thesis presented in this book can be summarized as follows: 

Islamic law began to develop with Quranic legislation which was more 
clear and systematic on the subject of inheritance. In pre-Islamic Arabia the 
intergenerational transmission of property was by seniority rather than by direct 
descent. The Qur'an introduced a new system of inheritance which reflected 
a transition from tribalism to individualism, with more emphasis on the rights 
of women to property. The author sees two systems of the law of inheritance 
in Islam: 


1) The proto-Islamic law of inheritance which existed only during 
the lifetime of the Prophet; and, 
2) Islamic law of inheritance, which exists as tlm al-faraid. 


Powers contends that the proto-Islamic system was mainly testatory and 
the property was distributed according to fixed shares only in the absence 
of a will. Husband and wife, not being blood relatives, inherited as testatory 
heirs. 

The author divides his dissertation into two parts. In the first part he deals 
with the proto-Islamic, in the second with the Islamic system of inheritance. 
The first part proceeds by looking at the practice of bequest and testation in 
Makkah and Madinah in early Islam, giving special attention to the inheritance 
between husbands and wives, and the Qur’anic law of testation and intestacy. 

The second part proceeds by looking at socio-economic developments 
in the early period and contends that people in power manipulated the Quranic 
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legislation and altered their understanding by offering a different reading and 
by developing the doctines of abrogation of the bequest verses and of asbab 
al-nuzil of verses relating inheritance. 

Reading this book one is struck by the strongly worded conclusions that 
the author draws from inconclusive evidence. His conclusions are admitted- 
ly thought provoking but his methodology, on the whole, is disappointing. 
Very often the author seems to accept evidence without critically examining 
the sources. Sometimes he goes on to draw conclusions from probable “clues” 
in the absence of reliable sources. We shall refer to only a few instances in 
the following lines. 

Regarding the tribal customary law of pre-Islamic Arabia for instance, 
the author complains that there are few, if any, reliable sources that might 
shed light on this subject. To fill this gap, he develops a method which he 
describes as “teasing” certain elements of customary law out of historical 
sources” (p. 210). With this method he finds that “the transgenerational transmis- 
sion of property among the tribesmen of Hijaz is more likely to have been 
governed by the principle of seniority than by that of direct descent” (p. 210). 
The conclusion at this point is stated very carefully with several qualifica- 
tions and the author terms it a “clue”, but still he builds on this “clue” the 
whole edifice of his thesis. It becomes an important “key” for his understan- 
ding of the Quranic legislation, for the relationship between tribal law and 
this legislation, and for his distinction between proto-Islamic and Islamic law 
of inheritance. 

He finds this clue in R. Brunschvig’s remarks about asabah and 
wila? Powers refers to Coulson, Marçais, G. H. Bousquet, Robertson Smith 
and other scholars. He argues that these scholars were wrong in proposing 
the theory that “The asaba of Islamic Law are a carry over from the tribal 
customary law of pre-Islamic Arabia” (p. 88). He endorses R. Brunschvig’s 
theory for a contrary view. Brunschvig argued on the basis of “historical” 
(Strabo describing practice in Yemen), linguistic (‘Ubah sharing consonantal 
structure with asabah and ethnographic evidence (Chelhod’s reference to 
Bedouine practice) that it was the principle of seniority, not the principle of 
direct descent that governed the transmission of property in pre-Islamic Arabia 
(p. 91). 

The rule of seniority to which Brunschvig refers is connected with 
wilayah; which can still be found operative in the figh books as far as guardian- 
ship is concerned. Brunschvig’s suggestion that it might also apply to the 
distribution of property should not be stretched too far. Recently Patricia Crone 
(Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law, Cambridge, 1987) has analyzed the term 
and the institution of wilayah in detail and differs with Brunschvig’s views 
on this point. 

Furthermore, the picture that the author draws of the development of the 
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law of inheritance in Arabia of three clear phases of pre-Islamic, proto-Islamic 
and Islamic is too simple to be historically substantiated. For a very signifi- 
cant period (622-623) the inheritance of property was restricted by the prin- 
ciples of Muākhāt and Hijrah. The Qur’anic verse 8:72 refers to this relation- 
ship. The hadith, tafsir and figh literature explains that migrants from Mak- 
kah and the people in Madinah inherited from each other on the basis of 
Muakhat and even the Muslims having blood and tribal affinities did not qualify 
as heirs if they had not migrated or if they were not brothers under mu @khat. 
This practice continued until the revelation of the Verse 33:6 which gave priority 
to ulūl arham. 

Had the author consulted these sources for “historical elements” he could 
have determined the chronology of these verses. He talks about abrogation 
and asbab al-nuzil stories and dismisses them as attempts to suppress the 
original meanings of the verses, but one fails to understand why he does not 
attempt to fix dates of these verses. 

The examples of bequests and wills to which Powers refers on pp. 129, 
ff. are not sufficiently conclusive because the author has not placed the verses 
of these illustrations chronologically. Powers refers to nine instances (pp. 128, 
ff.) during the period of revelation to prove that it was common to leave a 
last will and testament and that the science of the shares was not practiced. 
Out of these instances 1, 3 and 7 have not been dated, 2 and 4 belong to the 
year 622, 5 to 624 and the rest fall between 625 and 631. As Ibn Sa'd noted, 
the verses relating to termination of inheritance on the basis of muakhat were 
revealed in 624, and hence the instances of the earlier periods could not be 
judged on the basis of these verses. It is nevertheless significant to note that 
even the two instances (2 and 4) from 622 do not differ from the classical 
tradition, 2 speaks of the bequest of 1/3 of the property and 4 refers to guar- 
dianship. 6, 7 and 8 refer to the cases of the appointment of the executor of 
the will and that of passing of inheritance to the deceased’s son. This is also 
not contrary to the classical legal position, the son inherits the whole estate 
in the absence of dhawil furiid. These instances, therefore, do not sufficiently 
establish his assumption. The ninth instance, referring to Mu’adh b. Jabal, 
merits an additional comment. 

The author says that Mu’adh prepared a last will and testament in which 
he designated as heir a sister and daughter, who were each to receive half 
of his estate. (p. 131). We call it interesting because Mu’adh b. Jabal died 
childless. Some of the sources even say that he never had a child. Others say 
that his son ‘Abd al-Rahman died before Mu’adh but he was still alive when 
Mu’adh allegedly wrote his will. Secondly the author refers to two sources 
for this evidence: Abt Da‘iid’s Sunan and Ibn Hisham’s Sirah. Not all edi- 
tions of Sunan include this story. One of the editions which includes it, glosses 
it as Mu’adh’s judgement in a case, not as his own will. Bukhari's Shahih also 
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mentions it as Mu’adh’s judgement. The second source, Ibn Hisham, does 
not refer to this will at all. Of course the word awsa is mentioned on the 
referred page, but it alludes to the Prophet Muhammad’s instructions to 
Mu’adh. Thirdly, Mu’adh’s judgement does not violate the rules of the science 
of the shares. In the absence of other heirs a daughter and sister each receives 
1/2 of the estate according to Q. 4:11, and 76. Fourthly, as Ibn Sa'd, mentions, 
this story occurs in 9 H. when Mu’adh was sent penniless to Yemen. There 
was nothing to prompt him to write his last will. 

The mainstay of Powers’ thesis is his suggested different reading of the 
Qur’anic verse 4:12, particularly a new meaning of the Qur’anic term 
Kalalah, that he has proposed. 

He claims that the present reading of the verse differs from the original- 
ly revealed reading and that this alteration was manipulated by politically in- 
terested people soon after the Prophet Muhammad's death. The author gives 
no substantial evidence for this manipulation. His contention is that the pre- 
sent reading leads to some syntactical difficulties which his suggested reading 
removes. Secondly, his suggested reading conforms with his view of the 
development of the law of inheritiance in Islam which places stress on in- 
dividualism and the rights of women. 


The present reading of the verse is as follows: 


8% sf PEL een 7 DA 
Cras 2 e bd 
Ry 3 A AE 7 o4 z 


(629 auo auie ie WS cys 


nee rey KOERA 


(\Y:£) ehall DE 


X 


Translation (Pickthall) 

And if a man or a woman have a distant heir (having left neither 
parent nor child), and he (or she) have a brother or a sister (only 
on the mother’s side) then to each of them twin (the brother and 
sister) the sixth, and if they be more than two, then they shall be 
shares in the third, after any legacy that may have been bequeath- 
ed or debt (contracted) not injuring (the heirs by willing away more 
than a third of the heritage) hath been paid. A Commandment from 
Allah. Allah is Knower, Indulgent. Sarah Al Nisa’ (4:12) 
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The author suggests Yurithu, in place of Yūrathu, imraatun, and yiisi instead 
of yusa. With these alterations he translates the verse as follows: 


“If a man designates a daughter-in-law or wife as heir, and he has 
a brother or sister, each one of them is entitled to one sixth. If 
they are more than that, they are partners with respect to one-third, 
after any legacy he bequeaths or debt, without injury. A Command- 
ment from God. God is knowing, for-bearing”. (p. 43). 


The author notes cogent objections raised to this reading by his colleagues 
from the view point of Arabic language (p. 42 n. 37). Language apart, con- 
textually also the suggested reading only adds to the confusion. Several ques- 
tions arise. 

If there is no restriction on bequest and the whole bulk of one’s property 
can be bequeathed in favour of one person as the author maintains throughout 
his book, how is the designation of wife or daughter-in-law, or the division 
of property into 1/6 or 1/3 among the sisters and brothers possible. Secondly, 
daughter-in-law and wife are not mutually exclusive. Thirdly “‘imraatun/an” 
does not mean “wife”. Fourthly, in this reading there is no mention of children 
or parents; would they have no share in property while brothers and sisters 
of the deceased would? Fifthly if there is no restriction on bequest, how is 
the phrase “without injury” to be explained. With this reading it is possible 
that one designates his daughter-in-law instead of his wife. Sixthly, with this 
reading it is not clear whether a wife can designate her husband or her daughter- 
in-law. The traditional reading at least covers both cases of husband and wife. 

This suggested reading is also unnecessary, if we look at the sequence 
of verses. The verse 4:6 declares a fixed share for both men and women in 
the property left by their parents and relatives. Verse 4:11 proceeds by ex- 
plaining these fixed shares in the following order: children (shares in different 
situations e.g., if sons and daughters both exist, if more than two daughters, 
daughter alone inherits); parents (if both exist, if they exist along with the 
children of the deceased, or exist along with brothers and sisters of the deceas- 
ed). Having dealt with the shares of children and parents in various situa- 
tions, Verse 12 then proceeds to explain the shares of surviving spouse. First 
it deals with situations where spouse survives along with spouse's children, 
then where he or she survives alone. In logical order the next situation would 
be where the deceased has no parents or children because the cases of spouses, 
children and parents have already been covered. Hence the traditional reading 
and meaning seem more logical. The daughter-in-law does not fit into the 
sequence. 

Powers suggests not only a different reading of the verse but also insists 
on a different meaning of the word Kalalah. Traditionally the word has been 
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understood to refer to the one who dies leaving no children and parents behind. 
Powers argues that it should be rendered as “daughter-in-law”. His argument 
is threefold. Firstly he traces the origin of the word to Hebrew, Syriac and 
other Semitic languages where, according to him, it means “daughter-in-law” 
or “sister-in-law”. Secondly, he argues that this meaning fits better with the 
Qur’anic legislative policy which stresses the rights of women. Thirdly, he 
maintains that the meanings as suggested by him were the original readings 
and were replaced by the first generation of Muslims for political reasons. 
To substantiate his claim the author refers to the uncertainty and the controversy 
over the meaning of the term that prevailed during the early period of Islamic 
history. 

We are not competent to comment on the first argument, but we may 
invite the author’s attention to verse 16:76 where another word Kalla (pro- 
bably the same root as Kalalah?) has been used in the meaning of “burden”, 
(good for nothing). 

Regarding his other evidence, it must be admitted that Powers knows how 
to manipulate it in his favour. For instance, he repeatedly refers to 27 statements 
in Tabari about the definition of Kalalah. In fact they are not 27 different defini- 
tions of the word. None of them questions the traditional meaning of the word, 
they differ only on the point whether the term Kalalah in the verse refers 
to the deceased or the surviving. Powers says “According to fourteen 
Shawahid, the word signifies one who leaves neither parent nor child, so that 
it refers to the deceased. According to twelve shawahid, the word signifies 
all those except the parent and child, so that it refers to the heirs. Finally, 
one statement indicates that both definitions are possible”. (p. 3) On p. 30 
he nevertheless refers to this explanation as follows: 


“Reference has already been made to the twenty seven shawahid 
containing one or another definition of the word.” 


Later the author admits that “these anecdotes make little or no sense when 
viewed in the context of the Islamic law of inheritance, for what could have 
been so controversial or mysterious about a word that means either a man 
who dies leaving neither parent nor child or all those except the parent and 
child” (p. 108). Still he concludes that these anecdotes were put into circula- 
tion by those who objected to the traditional interpretation and “these people 
did manage, however, to circulate a series of carefully coded anecdotes that 
allude, between the lines, to the original significance of Q. 4:12” (p. 108). 

The author suggests that these anecdotes were actually circulated to limit 
the scope of the meaning of the word to either of these two senses in order 
to eliminate the original meaning of “daughter-in-law” which he believes prevail- 
ed in pre-Islamic Arabia. To substantiate his claim he refers to two early Arabic 
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texts. Along with them he mentions the story of Qays b. Dharih which the 
author quotes from Kitab al-Aghani, a text of 4th century Hijrah, with the 
following introduction: 


“I have recently come across a text that uses the word Kalalah in 
a manner that can only signify a “daughter-in-law”. (p. 41 n 36.). 


The story tells us that Qays, a poet of the Ummayad period, married Lubna 
against the wishes of his parents. Lubna was barren. Qays’s mother complained 
to her husband that Qays was childless and that her husband’s property would 
pass to a Kalalah. She insisted that Qays should marry another woman so 
that he might have children. The author contends that in this context Kalalah 
refers only to Lubna, Dharih’s daughter-in-law. It cannot refer to Qays. 

This argument illustrates the author’s obsession with his own opinion. 
This is why he is forced to change the text and context in favour of his own 
meanings. He adds a qualifying sentence “(if Qays dies)”, otherwise his meaning 
would not fit into the context. He is so taken up by his own “discovery” that 
he could not accept the unaltered text where Qays’s mother is complaining 
that Dharih’s property would pass to Qays who had no children. She pleaded 
that Qays should marry another woman in order that he might have children 
and might not die Kalalah, having no parents or children. Even if Powers’ 
alteration and suggested meaning are accepted, his conclusion that Dharih’s 
property would pass to Lubna is not tenable. The story belongs to the later 
period of the first century and the text belongs to the 4th century, when ac- 
cording to the author the science of the shares prevailed and when according 
to Islamic law the maximum share that Lubna was entitled to would be 1/4 
and that too only if Qays had not died during the lifetime of his father and 
if Lubna inherited from Qays. Had Qays died while his father lived, Lubna 
could not inherit from Dharih at all. 

There is no doubt that David S. Powers has explored in this book a very 
complex phenomenon which is entangled with historical and linguistic con- 
troversies, and that he has amassed a vast amount of material, but his search 
for evidence only to prove his hypothesis has prevented him from critically 
examining his own arguments, sources and possible biases. It is not in vain 
that he describes his methodology in the following words: “After completing 
the dissertation, I set about looking for evidence in the historical sources that 
might support my hypothesis... .. . (p. xii) 


Muhammad Khalid Mas‘ud 
Islamic Research Institute 
Islamabad 
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Book Review 
Fundamentalism, Revivalists, and Violence in South Asia 


Edited by James Warner Bjorkman 
Riverdale Company, Riverdale, MD 1988, 193 pp. 


The volume under review is essentially a collection of papers presented 
at a two-day workshop on the changing division of labor in South Asia held 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1984 at which the two major themes were 
the emerging role of women; and the “increasingly violent role of religion” 
The latter theme became the subject of this book. 

Concerning this subject, the editor, Dr. Bjorkman, writes: 


“If, then, you have been perplexed about the chronic religious 
violence in contemporary South Asian states, you need search no 
further for relief. The following chapters examine, explore, and 
explain aspects of religious fundamentalism, self-righteous 
revivalists, and murderous mayhem among the four major faiths 
of South Asia.” 


Then, evincing his concern for the human situation in the area, and his 
own obviously painful experiences there, Dr. Bjorkman continues: 

“.. One may justifiably conclude that a no-win situation 
characterizes the South Asian mosaic. Contemporary reality is 
depressing, if not gruesome; the daily documentation of death and 
destruction, cruelty and carnage, is sufficient evidence thereof.” 


Candidly assessing the objective of his work, Dr. Bjorkman states: 


“The aim of this book is to uncover some of the socio-political 
truths disguised by the frequent invocation of “fundamentalist” and 
“revivalist” claims in contemporary South Asian religions.” 


And in order to prepare the reader for what lies ahead, the learned editor 
adds: 


‘Bjorkman, Fundamentalism Revivalists and Violence in South Asia, Preface v. 
Op. cit., Preface, v. 
3Op. cit., Preface, v. 
4Op. cit., Preface, vi. 
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“One can come away from this volume wringing one’s hands in 
despair at the utter hopelessness of human foibles. Or one can 
catch glimpses of truth and possible points of leverage by which 
the certain slide into anarchy might be arrested and even reversed. 
Sigmund Freud once wrote: ‘The truths contained in religious doc- 
trines are after all so distorted and systematically disguised that 
the mass of mankind cannot recognize them as truth (Freud 
1928:78).”"5 


Thus, before moving on to even the editor’s introductory chapter, the 
interested reader, in the sense of his or her faith or allegiance to one or the 
other of the four major religions of South Asia, will begin to feel queasy 
at the prospect of what lies ahead. Many such, I suspect, will put the volume 
down and start wringing their own hands at the utter hopelessness of human 
foibles in the guise of Western academic treatments of Eastern affairs of the 
spirit. But no, gentle reader, dismay not; the volume is not your average 
witch hunt. On the contrary, as food for thought it is immediately engaging, 
and as an opportunity for self-examination it is timely, thought-provoking, 
and welcome. Unfortunately, however, it does fall somewhat short of its target. 

While Dr. Bjorkman’s discussion of fundamentalism would seem to sug- 
gest that he regards fundamentalists as a breed apart who “can and do ignore 
democracy and the rule of law; who “require an enemy,’ who “regard violence 
as an important vehicle? who “condemn moderation as a crime? and who 
“plow fertile ground and sow the dragonteeth of future violence,” his discus- 
sion of the phenomena in the South Asian context is an informed one. In- 
deed, anyone who has witnessed the insane carnage wrought by mob violence 
in the name of one creed or another can be forgiven for thinking of the 
perpetrators as a different species. The point that needs not to be lost sight 
of, however, is that fundamentalism does not necessarily lead to violence; 
or, to rephrase the statement somewhat, that violence is not an essential ele- 
ment of fundamentalism. 

Nonetheless, fundamentalist passions may surely be easier to whip into 
a frenzy. And this is the political reality in South Asia that has led to the 
exploitation of religion for the benefit of the privileged few, the ruling cli- 
ques, the landed feudals, the military, the clergy or self-appointed defenders 
of the true faith. So, while these leaders have managed to obscure for the 
masses the truth behind their own “fundamentalism” they have also managed 
to obscure the true essence of that fundamentalism; so that those who seek 
to explain it look first to the crimes committed in its name, thus overlooking 
the true nature of the phenomena loosely known as “fundamentalism”. 


5Op. cit., Preface, vi. 
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In Fundamentalism, Revivalists, and Violence in South Asia, the editor, 
Dr. Bjorkman has included essays, in addition to his own introductory piece, 
by four Western scholars, and by four Eastern scholars, one each from the 
faiths discussed. 

In Fundamentalism and Revivalism in South Asia by Dr. Robert E. 
Frykenberg, the reader will find a scholarly and fascinating epistemological 
study of the origins of the term, fundamentalism, and its subsequent usage 
in its particular Protestant Evangelist context. Later in his essay Dr. Fryken- 
burg adds some important dimensions to the studies of several of the other 
essayists as well, shedding light on historical circumstances, and raising issues 
as topical as whether the close identification of the state in Pakistan with 
fundamental religion may prove counterproductive. 

But, to return to Dr. Frykenberg’s discussion of the term fundamentalism, 
the question for the readership of this journal to consider concerns the term 
“fundamentalist” that many Muslims object to as misleading and inadequate 
to describe what is happening throughout the Ummah today. Frykenberg points 
out that quite often, and particularly in the media, ideological kinds of con- 
cepts are confused with institutional kinds of concepts. By way of example, 
an institutional term like “radical” is ideologically neutral, and not necessari- 
ly antithetical to the term “conservative.” Frykenberg writes: 


“Therefore, when we say that revivalist movements have been radical 
in a particular way, we often mean that such movements have not 
only been “anti-conservative” but that they have also been radical 
in a special direction. That is, they have been “radical in reverse” 
or “reactionary”. They have sought to “recreate” something which 
once was thought to be but which, in actuality, never existed. 
Moreover, if “romantic” (as distinct from but very similar to “uto- 
pian”), they have actually sought for something which can never 
be, something chimeric from a golden age. To be reactionary, in 
other words, is to be radical backwards. Such radicalism is often 
confused with conservatism. Going backwards to “the roots;” 
backwards to the rediscovery of what once was; backwards to the 
recapturing or to the trying to recapture past glory; backwards 
to presence the sense of what was there before what looks dangerous 
appeared; backwards to the time before some present sense of 
danger or threats to security came into existence; that is fundamen- 
talism. That is what “Going back to Fundamentals!!” means. It 
can be, and usually is, extremely radical (or reactionary, as the 
case may be).”6 


Op. cit., Fundamentalism and Revivalism in South Asia, R. E. Frykenberg, p. 24-25. 
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Essentially, then, what needs to be discriminated between are elements 
of analysis and approach that are radical and revivalist, and between those 
which are restorist. Indeed, in the context of the teachings of Islam about 
reform, what is described as fundamentalism is actually the taking of steps 
forward, or development in response to contemporary social reality. So, the 
efforts of Muslim intellectuals and other modernizers represent more precisely 
the bringing forward of what remains vital and relevant, rather than “Going 
back to Fundamentals”; and if fundamentals are involved in the process, it 
is in the sense of their being brought forward as constants in the universal 
message to mankind. 

But then, what’s in a name? Try Mumtaz Ahmad’s labels, from his paper, 
Islamic Revival in Pakistan. For example, Pakistan's early parliamentary regime 
subscribed to “Liberal-modernist Islam”, Ayub Khan to “Developmentalist 
Islam”, Yahya Khan to “Nationalist Islam”!?!, Z. A. Bhutto to “socialist-populist 
Islam”, and Zia to “Revivalist-fundamentalist Islam”? What does he say 
about Ms. Bhutto’s brand of Islam? It’s a pity that the book was delayed in 
the press for over a year. Otherwise we might have read of Benazir’s benign 
neglect as “Laissez-faire-feminist Islam”. 

Otherwise, Dr. Ahmad’s essay offers little but history. Not that in itself 
is not engaging; but one would have hoped that the Muslim contribution 
to this volume could have contained some attempt, at least, to deal with the 
socio-religious phenomena per se, particularly in view of the worldwide 
notoriety of “Islamic Fundamentalism”. In this context, a discussion of the 
issue of violence becomes all the more essential. 

Moreover, Dr. Ahmad’s suggestions that the defeat of Pakistan’s military 
forces in the 1971 war somehow acted as a propellant for Islam is specious 
at best. For one thing, the savagery of the Pakistan Army in the months 
preceding the formal “war” was anything but an expression of Islamic sen- 
sibilities on the part of all those involved, from the lowest of foot-soldiers 
to the highest levels of command. Secondly, several years passed before Islam 
reckoned in any but the most obvious sort of public considerations. It was 
only when Z. A. Bhutto had his back to the political wall that the state made 
any “Islamic” initiatives of its own, so to speak. 

In any case, students of the South Asian scene will certainly appreciate 
Dr. K. M. DeSilva’s article entitled. “Buddhist Revivalism, Nationalism, and 
Politics in Modern Sri Lanka.” As an educationist, and a two year resident 
of Sri Lanka, I have long been fascinated with the Sri Lankan literacy rate, 
Dr. DeSilvas essay nicely chronicles the cultural and religious background 
for the Sri Lankan Buddhist preoccupation with the issue of education; and 
one is immediately aware of the circumstances under which the famous Egyp- 


Op. cit., p. 92-93. 
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tian exile, “Urabi Pasha, joined hands with the local Muslim elite to establish 
an educational society and then the at-first-exclusively Muslim Zahra Col- 
lege in Colombo. 

Likewise, while Dr. DeSilva tells us that Buddhist Fundamentalism is 
a contradiction in terms, his discussion of fundamentalism, though brief, 
is a rewarding one for the reader. 

The other two essays by South Asians have substantively less to offer 
the reader than Dr. DeSilva’s meticulous paper; but the material in each is 
handled well. Kuldeep Mathur, in Rural Violence in South Asia: Straws in 
the Wind, is essentially concerned with rural violence, taking Bihar as a 
case in point, as a consequence of socio-economic development in rural areas 
of India. Religion in his analysis figures only marginally, and fundamen- 
talism is no where mentioned. The paper by Surit Maningh. The Political 
Uses of Religious Identity in South Asia, explores the “present day causes 
and patterns in the political uses of religious identity”, and manages to spin 
off a great deal of potentially rewarding subjects for further study. One might 
disagree with the notion that “in the many conflicts that raged across the 
land between the raids of Muhammad of Ghur at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury and the defeat of the Mughal-Marhata armies by Ahmad Shah Abdali 
in 1761, neither allies nor enemies were drawn along religious lines.” Yet 
certainly, the essay is rich in the material from which it draws, and touches 
upon a number of issues of obvious relevance and importance to those who 
would have a better understanding of the subcontinent. 

All in all, while one may criticize this volume for often straying from 
the subject of fundamentalism and violence, such is the nature of seminars 
and, after all, the book was compiled from papers read at a seminar on a 
related but nonetheless altogether different subject. Under the circumstances, 
then, the editor has done us a great service in gathering the material he has. 
One would hope that his efforts will result in the stimulation of more research 
on the subject, and more understanding both among and between the com- 
munities involved in the day to day living of this often painfully misunderstood 
phenomena. 


Yusuf Talal DeLorenzo 
International Institute of 
Islamic Thought 
Herndon, VA 





8Op. cit., p. 175. 
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Conferences/Seminars 


Qur’anic Concepts of Human Psyche 
Lahore, Pakistan 


Sha'ban 27, 1409/April 3, 1989 


During the recent past a number of Muslim psychologists in Pakistan 
as well as other countries have attempted to develop a greater understanding 
of basic Islamic sources for an alternate view of human psyche. This is an 
approach which is quite new for psychologists in Muslim countries who have 
been trained in the Western intellectual tradition, and have depended on Western 
sources for their methods, models and content areas of research. 

Since the Qur'an is the basic source of Islamic thought, it is not surpris- 
ing that a number of Muslim psychologists have turned to the Qur'an in order 
to develop an alternate perspective of understanding the human psyche. 

It was therefore proposed that the IIIT should help in consolidating the 
efforts being made in this respect by sponsoring a seminar for psychologists 
interested in this area. 


Objectives 


The seminar aimed at giving the Pakistani psychologists interested in 
the application of Islamic concepts in understanding human psyche an op- 
portunity to meet and exchange ideas, and to present their views and findings 
to each other and to teachers and advance students of psychology. 


The Seminar 


The seminar was organized by the IIIT, Pakistan in collaboration with 
the Department of Psychology, Government College, Lahore. This depart- 
ment, which is the oldest institution of post-graduate teaching and research 
in psychology in Pakistan, has a strong tradition of interest in Muslim 
Psychology. They offer an optional course in Muslim Contributions to 
Psychotherapy also. The local organizer was Dr. Azhar Ali Rizvi, Chairper- 
son of the above department. 

The seminar was held on April 3, 1989 in Falleties Hotel, Lahore. In 
all, 21 persons attended the deliberations. They included eminent psychologists, 
social scientists and some scholars of the Holy Qur'an. Apart from the Pakistani 
participants, two psychologists from Dhaka University, Bangladesh read their 
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papers. The number of participants was deliberately kept small in order to 
ensure discussion and exchange of ideas rather than allowing paper-reading 
or speech-making to be the main features of this seminar. 

The seminar was spread over two sessions. The first session was presid- 
ed over by Prof. Mohammed Ajmal; and the second by Prof. S. M. Moghni. 


The First Session 


The first session began with recitation from holy Quran. Dr. Zafar Afaq 
Ansari, Head of Social Sciences, IIIT Pakistan, described the work being 
done by the IIIT in the area of Islamization of knowledge in his introductory 
remarks. He also explained the objectives of the present seminar, and briefly 
surveyed the work that has been done in Pakistan and other Muslim countries. 

Prof. S. M. Moghni spoke briefly on the process of Islamization of 
knowledge, and how this objective can be achieved. Dr. Absar Ahmad 
presented a paper in which he discussed the constructs used in the Quran 
in place of the psychological construct of psyche. He discussed the meanings 
of nafs, qalb and ruh as explained in the Qur'an. Dr. Mah Nazir Riaz read 
a paper in which she highlighted various constructs which are presented in 
Qur'an for the guidance of mankind. Dr. Iffat S. Dar raised the question 
of the nature of Psychology in a Quranic context. She opined that Psychology 
cannot be a value-free science in the Islamic view, because Islam provides 
comprehensive norms of behavior. Mr. Shamsuddin Ilyas read a paper on 
“Development of Religiosity Scale for Muslims”. He noted that little research 
is available on religiosity among the Muslims. This is so because no instru- 
ment for such research is available, the existing instruments having been 
developed for non-Muslims. He presented a plan for cross-national research 
in this area for development of such a scale. 


The Second Session 


Dr. Israr Ahmad, a distinguished scholar of the Quran, was the first 
speaker of this session. He quoted various verses from the Quran which 
threw light on the nature of human beings and how they develop. Prof. Abdul 
Hayee Alawi presented a paper on the Quranic concept of mental health. 
He pointed out the inadequacies of the present Western concepts, and how 
the concepts derived from the holy Qur’an provide a fuller understanding 
of mental health and the process of fostering it. Prof. Manzurul Haque em- 
phasized the need for developing a model of personality based on the teachings 
of the Qur’an. Prof. Abdul Haque presented a paper on the concept of obe- 
dience as enunciated in the Qur'an, and as understood among Muslims and 
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non-Muslim groups. He cited several studies, some of them conducted by 
himself, which indicated the differences. Prof. Abdul Latif read a paper on 
what he called Mirrage therapy—a word derived from mirror of self and 
the famous incident of Me'raj of the Holy Prophet (SAAS). 

A detailed discussion followed the paper reading sessions. Prof. Burhan 
Ahmad Farooqi, a very senior scholar of Islam, made detailed comments 
on the papers and the questions raised from the audience. 


Follow-up Action 


During the seminar ten presentations were made. Most of these presen- 
tations were in the form of written papers, although some papers were in 
the form of drafts. Two presentations were oral. The proceedings including 
the oral presentation and the discussion session, were recorded. 

Letters have been written to all the speakers to complete/revise their 
papers and send them to the editor. The papers will be reviewed and an edited 
version will be prepared for publication. It is expected that this process will 
take about six months. 


General Comments 


The seminar generated an immense amount of interest. A number of 
people inquired about the proceedings of this seminar and expressed a desire 
to participate in future seminars on this topic. Many people expressed a desire 
to read more on this issue. The need for a comprehensive bibliography and 
a place where all this material is available was emphasized. Many people 
wanted to benefit from books available in Arabic only. There is a need to 
translate such books into English and Urdu so that more people may benefit 
from them. Many speakers emphasized the need for cross-national and joint 
research projects on problems that are specific to Muslims. A project for 
developing a measure of religiosity was discussed and it was decided that 
psychologists from Pakistan and Bangladesh will take up this project jointly. 
Some participants expressed the need of an Association of Muslim Psychologists 
and of a research journal. However both these proposals were considered 
a little premature for the time being. 
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Views and Comments 


Islamic Ethics: Concept and Prospect 


The paper is incomplete in its present form. Its discussion about Islamic Ethics 
is superficial. Neither the complexity of theological ethics nor are philosophical 
and juridical ethics admitted anywhere. Moreover, it does not evaluate the 
present status of works on ethics (e.g., Isma‘il al FarūqTs contribution) and 
the scholarship produced by academics like Hourani (The Ethics of Abd Al- 
Jabbar). The paper must be expanded with proper discussion about the con- 
ceptual difficulties and the Islamic alternative. Certainly there is a need for 
this discussion, but not so superficially. 


Abdulaziz Sachedina 
Professor of Religious Studies 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, VA 


“Islamic Ethics: Concept and Prospect” by Abdul Haq Ansari is an article which appeared 
in the American Joumal of Islamic Social Sciences, Vol. 6, No. 1 (Sept. 1989). 
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Book Review 


Reconstruction of Culture and Islam 


by Prof. Mohammad Taqi Amini, (author); Z. A. Usmani (Translator); 
Lahore: Siddiqe-e-Akbar Academy, Sole Distributors; Amjad Academy, 
40, Urdu Bazar, Lahore, 270 pp. 


Mohammad Taqi Amini is an erudite religious scholar and profound 
thinker. He possesses an inquisitive mind which refuses to accept things at 
their face value. He sets out to prove that the reconstruction of Islamic civiliza- 
tion aims at striking a balance between the physical and the spiritual forces 
inherent in men. He attempts an outline of the scheme of cultural reconstruc- 
tion. Also, he mentions the effects and implications of Western civilization 
on modern life and evaluates the impact of two conflicting ideologies. 

The author believes that for the manifestation of faith and the construc- 
tion of culture, the necessary good deeds are not mere rituals or outward 
signs of virtue. Good deeds, on the other hand, comprehend both the inner 
and outward facets of life and they comprehend the whole being of man. 
The inner life however, comes first; for without it a healthy community can- 
not come into existence, nor can man’s use of nature yield any common benefit. 

The author reveals that in the framework of Western civilization 
materialism dominates, and materialism recognizes reason as the only source 
of knowledge. But according to the Islamic concept of cultural reconstruc- 
tion, the spiritual dimension is the basis of everything and which recognizes 
the combined guidance of reason, heart and revelation for the acquisition 
of knowledge. In all spheres of life such a wholesome and all pervasive guidance 
is needed. The guidance of one faculty is not enough. 

In Western culture, the essential nature of man is regarded as animalistic 
and therefore the nature of character is determined in terms of material power 
and worldly gains. Only those qualities are valuable which have a direct bearing 
on worldly gains and material power. For example, in business, punctuality, 
patriotism, social sense, and natural interests are the criteria. On the other 
hand, qualities which do not have any bearing on worldly gains are not valued. 
Rather, violation of these qualities is considered a merit. Qualities like modesty, 
chastity, affection, mutual friendship and Jove, caring for the family, generosity 
of heart, soft-heartedness, sincerity, humanity, and consideration for the rights 
of others have no value for a Western mind. 

The Islamic scheme of cultural reconstruction, on the other hand, is 
based on a Divine view of life. This view divides life into material and non- 
material and insists that both are necessary for the perfection of humanity. 
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For this reason, in the economic system of the Islamic scheme both these 
factors are considered essential. Total reliance on the guidance of reason 
is not considered sufficient. 

The author envisages that through education, the proper moral climate 
will be created and maintained and a mutual correspondence established be- 
tween law and moral sense. Without such a correspondence no human organiza- 
tion can work to any desirable ends. If, through a mere change of the state 
organization, the solution of the economic problem of the society is achiev- 
ed, the other psychological and social problems will emerge, in the absence 
of moral reform in all their disturbing entities, and there will be almost no 
real solution for them. 

In the end, the author remarks that in the Islamic scheme of Cultural 
Reconstruction, rights and duties have been determined properly from both 
sides. If these rights and duties are properly observed, the problems of the 
government and the people can easily be solved and a chaotic situation, like 
the one that prevails now, can be prevented. 


Ghulam Sarwar 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan 
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Political Science in the Legacy of 
Classical Islamic Literature 


Taha Jabir Al- Alwani 


In my own limited knowledge I know of no specialized studies in our 
classical legacy which could be described today as political thought, or as 
treatises on political systems, international relations, systems of government, 
the history of diplomacy, political development, methods of political analysis, 
political theory, political planning, or any of the other categories currently 
studied as a part of contemporary knowledge. 

Nonetheless, many of the issues discussed on these subjects were treated 
in the classical legacy through the medium of fiqh (laws of Islam), which 
in its long history touched upon many of the subjects studied today in the 
social sciences. Likewise, many of the questions dealt with in the field of 
political science were addressed by the early scholars of Islam within the 
framework of their writings on classical Fiqh of al Ahkam al Sultaniyah (the 
Precepts of Power). Perhaps the book written by Shaykh Ibn Taymiyah, al 
Siyasah al Shar’ iyah, was one of the most distinctive efforts in this direction 
as well as the book by al Khatib al Iskafi, Lutf al Tadbir, which also dealt 
with certain issues which remain relevant today. Similar to such works are 
Suluk al Malik Fi Tadbir al Mamalik, Badai al-Silk, and others. 

These works show that the meaning of politics to the Muslim mind, and 
as envisioned by Islam, involves making arrangements for mankind in 
accordance with the values prescribed by Allah (SWT) for the realization 
of His purposes in creation, and in fulfillment of the trust of vicegerency, 
the duties of civilization, and the responsibility of the Ummah to act as a 
witness unto all mankind in its capacity as the “Middlemost Nation.” 

“Making arrangements” includes reading the past and learning its lessons 
as well as interpreting, understanding, and analyzing the present in the light 
of those lessons. Other elements included in “making arrangements” are 
planning for the future and benefiting from all scientific knowledge that clarifies 
Dr. Al- ‘Alwani is President of The International Institute of Islamic Thought, Herndon, VA. 
An Arabic version of this article was presented by him as the opening address at the Seminar 
on Political Science, sponsored by The Association of Muslim Social Scientists in cooperation 
with The International Institute of Islamic Thought, held Dec. 15-17, 1989 at the International 
Institute of Islamic Thought, Herndon, VA. 
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the particularities of the present. In such an endeavor, a certain kind of 
penetrating, striving intellect is necessary. This particular kind of genius and 
ability is what the classicial jurists (fugaha‘) called fiqh al nafs, inherent 
religious/legal acumen, an attribute of someone for whom understanding and 
analytical capacity have become second nature. 


Challenges Faced by the Muslim Scholar 


There are significant challenges confronting the Muslim scholar of political 
science. Two fundamental issues often prevent the development of a 
comprehensive and objective view of matters. 

First, the Muslim scholar of political science has an inherent difficulty 
in dissociating the political aspect from other scholarly aspects. These may 
include the sources of Islam, such as the Qur'an and Sunnah, the source- 
methodology employed to interpret these texts, or the comprehensiveness 
of figh legislation. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to place well-defined 
divisions among these aspects in the same way that there are divisions among 
the various contemporary social sciences. 

This point was made all the more obvious by the recent experiences 
of certain Islamic universities, where departments of Siyasah Shar‘tyah (the 
science of Shari‘ah-based principles and conduct of government) have been 
newly established. They have had a very difficult time in presenting material 
on political science in the Islamic tradition in a methodical manner befitting 
the educational and academic purposes for which they were established. Indeed, 
the models of application from Islamic history, the variety of experience in 
terms of how closely, or otherwise, these models approximated the stated 
Islamic ideal, the different positions adopted by the traditional scholars vis- 
a-vis such models, all of these factors give credence to the statement that 
Islamic culture and learning are bereft of a science of Islamic political thought. 

Second, this intellectual void forced the imposition by default of Western 
political perspective and experience as authoritative sources in the field of 
Islamic political science. Yet the Western political perspective is based on 
values which, when applied by the Muslim scholar, actually impede 
understanding of the Islamic political system. In addition, those values are 
unsuitable agents for change or development in an Islamic context. Among 
the most prominent values espoused by Western thought, and those which 
act to obstruct an understanding of the proper Islamic perspective, are the 
following: 


Islam is no more than a religion like any other; and since 
it is a religion, it should not differ in any significant way from 
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the Christianity of the Middle Ages in Europe, in the sense that 
the church was duty-bound to stand in the way of progress. From 
this perspective, whatever development was accomplished by 
humanity could never have come about were it not for the split 
between church and state; after a long and bitter struggle, Western 
man emerged triumphant over the church and all that it represented. 
Thus, it is inconceivable that a Westerner could imagine a link 
between knowledge and religion, to say nothing of accepting the 
notion of basing the humanities and social sciences on religion 
or giving them a religious perspective. 


Islam is a religion, and religion relies solely on revelation, 
to the point where reason and empirical knowledge are relegated 
to marginal roles. With such a view, it is considered absurd to 
suppose that a social science could be based on religion, particularly 
a discipline like political science, which gives weight to human 
experience and empirical knowledge. 


The sources of religion, based as they are on revelation, are 
thus subject to interpretation primarily by means of the language 
in which the religion was revealed. So the determination of its 
truths is thus said to depend entirely on that language. 


The sources of religion are historical in the sense that they 
are linked with the events of a particular period of time. Under 
this view, the historicity of those sources stands between any serious 
academic work produced within the framework of that religion 
and, furthermore, negates any attempt at generalization. 


These misconceptions demand that contemporary Muslim political scientists, 
today more than ever, mobilize all the resources available so as to be able 
to unflaggingly pursue, on the one hand, the introduction of a revolution 
of thought in the Ummah of Islam and, on the other, the establishment of 
sound academic foundations for an Islamic science of Shari‘ah-based principles 
and conduct of government. In this way, Muslims may regain their identity, 
and be encouraged to work for the regeneration of the Ummah as an influential 
international power capable of wresting the reins of leadership from the forces 
of evil and from self-assumed superiority on earth. 
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Steps Along the Way 


Perhaps the proper beginning for a Muslim political scientist who is 
aware of the truths expressed above would be the comparative study of some 
of the topics listed below: 


1. Tawhid, the absolute Oneness of Allah (SWT) as divine entity 
and lord (Rabb). 

2. Absolute sovereignty of Allah (SWT), and exclusiveness of 
revelation (Wahy) as the source of legislation. 

3. Revelation and the universe as sources of knowledge. 

4. Reason, the senses, and experiment as means of attaining 
knowledge. 

5. Unity in the Ummah of Islam, and the uniqueness of the 
Ummah in its character and meaning. 

6. The concept of Khilafah (man’s vicegerency) and the dignity 

of man and that which distinguishes him from the rest of 

creation. 

Affliction and its repulsion. 

Permanence of the source of values. 

Oneness of ultimate truth and reality. 

Taskhir (utilization rather than exploitation). 


Soon 


1 


When we consider these principles, it is difficult to perceive any real 
resemblance between them and those upon which other civilizations are based. 

As a second step for the Muslim scholar of political science, it would 
seem appropriate to work on presenting a complete conception or design, 
based on the principles indicated above, of how a Muslim may practice politics 
in the contemporary world, how politics are linked to Shariʻah obligations, 
how present-day political practices and institutions may be considered Islamic 
or at least capable of substantiating Islamic objectives in areas like individual 
political expression, Shura, and enjoining the good and prohibiting what is 
evil. Another question that must be answered is how to implement truly Islamic 
alternatives in current political configurations. 

Without a doubt, the history of Islam produced a variety of examples 
of polity which approximated, in some cases, the ideas of justice and good 
government and, in others, the worst forms of oppression, injustice, and 
tyranny. Certain fiqh scholars were lenient in their acceptance of the latter 
circumstances, while others adopted positions of suitably steadfast opposition, 
so that they struggled against the tyranny of their rulers and maintained the 
integrity of Islamic values and the lucidity of Islam’s purpose. This, nonetheless, 
has not left us with an integral understanding of the questions considered 
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to be of contemporary importance. Among these are the following: 


What is the true nature of shura? How is the principle to be 
expressed, and how may it be participated in? What sort of 
institutions need to be established in order to realize shura? How 
is the Ummah to be prepared to make use of shura? How are the 
circumstances of the Ummak’s history to be analyzed in order that 
lessons may be drawn from it? What is to be the effect of fiqh 
on Islamic political thought, practice, and institutions? How is 
the Ummah to be involved practically in the political process? What 
are the means of bringing the Ummah to a state of political 
competence? What kind of institutions are needed for such an 
undertaking? What are the guarantees which the contemporary 
scholar of political science may glean from the teachings of Islam, 
that could be presented at a legislative and institutional level, 
regarding preventing a ruler from abusing his office and toying 
with the rights of the Ummah? What are the guarantees and 
fundamental concepts to be presented to the non-Muslim minorities 
living in Islamic states? How may they participate in politics and 
government where the majority is clearly Muslim? 


Certainly there have been, in the course of the last century, several serious 
attempts to establish Islamic states within the part of the world commonly 
perceived as the Muslim homeland. Yet, many of these have failed, among 
other reasons, because of the inability of Islamic political thought to meet 
the fundamental conceptual needs of the contemporary Islamic state and the 
ineptitude of today’s Muslim thinkers in presenting a contemporary Islamic 
fiqh of government and politics that would be suitable as a base for the 
establishment of a sound and distinct Islamic policy. 

Still, the Muslims as a people, through the medium of various Islamic 
movements, have exhibited their ability to spur the Ummah on to the 
achievement of its goals and to engender within it the spirit of jihad so that 
it is capable of making the greatest of sacrifices. There are many examples 
of this, but perhaps the most obvious are of the jihad in Afghanistan and 
the Intifada in Palestine. But in spite of this ability, the Muslim mind remains 
incapable of capitalizing on these advances and putting them to good use. 
Indeed, the revolutions in the Islamic world are the best example of this 
phenomenon. Political scientists and scholars of fiqh, despite the differences 
in their disciplines, are clearly in the best position to suggest solutions to 
these problems. 

The figh of politics and government which is needed by the Ummah 
at present must turn to the goals and purposes of Islam, to its general principles, 
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and to its precepts. In this way, a complete system of political thought may 
be developed to interact with contemporary realities for the realization of 
Islam’s greater purposes. In this endeavor, it is imperative that theories be 
derived from the basis of accepted Shari‘ah source-evidence, while drawing 
from the experience of historical and contemporary humanity. 

The necessary source-evidence for the contemporary Muslim scholar 
in this endeavor will, of course, begin with the Qur’an and Sunnah, ijma 
(consensus of the scholarly community), and giyas (analogical reasoning). 
Beyond these four sources, there are other less known, but certainly valuable 
sources of Islamic law. These include Maslahah Mursalah (the greater good), 
Istishab (assessment of circumstances), Barath (legal license), ‘Adah (custom), 
Aaraf (legal convention), Jstigra (induction), Istdilal (deduction), Istihsan 
(legal preference), Sad al Dhara‘i (obstruction of pretexts), and Akhdh bil 
Akhaff (acceptance of the least imposing). 

Indeed, a study of other than the first four mediums of source-evidence 
will satisfy the Muslim scholar that there is a great scope and suitable benefit 
for the exercise of the intellect in establishing the fiqh of government and 
politics. 
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The Approved and Disapproved Varieties 
of Ra’y (Personal Opinion) In Islam 


Mohammad Hashim Kamali 


While Islam emphasizes conformity to the directives of the Qur’an and 
Sunnah, one finds in the same sources a parallel emphasis on rational inquiry, 
exercise of personal opinion, and judgment. This essay looks into the evidence 
in support of this statement and the extent to which Islam validates the freedom 
to formulate and express an opinion. It also examines the methodology and 
criteria that ascertain the validity of personal opinion and distinguishs the 
acceptable ra'y from that which is not tolerated. This essay also highlights 
how the detailed classification of ra’y by the ‘Ulama reflects a concern for 
latitude and tolerance on the one hand, balanced on the other by respect 
for recognized authority and values which are deemed essential to Islam. 

Freedom to express an opinion is probably the most important aspect 
of the freedom of speech, which also comprises such other varieties of speech 
as a simple narration of facts, comedy, and fiction. To express an opinion 
on a matter implies a level of involvement, commitment, and competence 
which may or may not be present in the factual narration of an event. This 
may partly explain why the phrase hurriyah al-ra’y (literally, freedom of 
opinion) is used in the Islamic scholastic tradition for freedom of speech, 
in preference to hurriyah al-qawl, the more precise equivalent of “freedom 
of speech.” That scholars and jurists have consistently used hurriyah al-ra'y 
for freedom of speech perhaps signifies that ra'y, or personal opinion, is 
the most important aspect of this freedom. 

Ra'y has three main classifications—praiseworthy, blameworthy, and 
doubtful personal opinion—which are further subdivided. The main varieties 
of praiseworthy opinion to be discussed here are ra'y that elaborates the Quran 
and Sunnah, the opinions of the Companions, ra'y that consists of ijtihad, 
and ra'y that is arrived at as a result of consultation. Blameworthy opinion 
is also divided into three types, namely bid‘ah (pernicious innovation), hawa 
(caprice), and baghy (transgression). And, lastly, ra'y that is the subject of 
doubt (ra'y fi mawdi‘ al-ishtibah) does not lend itself to classification or 
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evaluation in advance, and it is this type of ra'y which often gives rise to 
disagreement (ikhtilaf). 

Excluded from the scope of this discussion are certain subjects such as 
fitnah (sedition) and such other instances of the violation of the freedom 
of speech such as libel, slander, and contempt. These may have some bearing 
on the abuses of ra'y, yet they are not directly related to the main focus of 
this inquiry—the extent to which freedom of speech relates to the exercise 
of personal opinion in Islam. 

Ra’y is defined as opinion on a matter which has not been regulated by 
the Qur'an or the Sunnah. It is a considered opinion arrived at as a result 
of thinking and self-exertion on the part of the individual who explores and 
searches for knowledge of something, about which there may exist only signs 
or indications. But the existing signs are such that may lead the investigator 
to different conclusions. There is an element of arbitrariness attached to ra'y, 
in the sense that it is self-inspired and unrelated to the text of the Qur'an, 
the Sunnah, and definitive ijma (consensus of opinion). 

In the usage of the Arabs, ra'y is applied to things which are not seen 
but are known through the application of reason, intuitive judgment and the 
light of one’s heart. Matters which are regulated by definitive factual or rational 
knowledge and matters on which all the signs are bound to concur such as 
the number of days in a week, or the virtue of telling the truth, are thus 
excluded from the proper application of ra'y. No one is thus expected to give 
or formulate an opinion over factual or rational matters which require no 
deliberation and thought. It is also clear from the foregoing that ra’y is founded 
on signs and indications (amarat). Hence when a person pronounces an opinion 
concerning a matter pertaining to the realm of the unseen on which there 
are no signs whatsoever, what he or she says is not to be regarded as ray. 
In this sense, ra’y is a preliminary to knowledge in that it must take its lead 
from signs which are open to investigation and rational conclusions.’ 

A person may express an opinion, arbitrary or otherwise. So long as 
he does not violate the law concerning blasphemy, sedition, etc., he is free 
to advance an opinion. Just as the law tolerates an arbitrary opinion, the 
latter has a role to play in the development of ideas and the quest for knowledge 
and truth. Often a sound opinion is invoked and stimulated by a weak, 
provocative, or misguided one. The juris corpus of fiqh, is, in fact, the 
embodiment of both ra'y and authoritative tradition, but only the latter is 
deemed to provide criteria on which to judge the propriety or otherwise of 
ra'y. As already noted, ra'y has a limited role vis-a-vis the clear ordinances 
of divine revelation. But when no such guidance is available in the sources, 


Cf, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, [‘lam al-Muwagqgqi'tin ‘an Rabb al- ‘Alamin, ed. Muhammad 
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or when the existing guidance is no more than a sign which is open to 
interpretation and inference, then the matter is open to ray. The veracity 
of ra’y is always judged by its proximity to the letter and spirit of the nuşūş 
(Qur‘an and Hadith) Consensus of opinion (ijma’) is the only recognized method 
for establishing the validity of ra’y. Apart from ijma’, which is usually slow 
to materialize and retrospective, there is no method for a prompt evaluation 
of ray other than ra'y itself. The sound ray in this case declares the arbitrary 
ra'y as invalid or weak. This process of sifting through the accuracy and 
veracity of ra'y is integral to decision-making and ijtihad. The weak and 
erroneous opinion has thus a role to play in the evolution of correct ijtihad. 
It was perhaps in view of this truism that the beloved Prophet of Islam declared 
the mere effort of a competent scholar or mujtahid at attaining the truth to 
be worthy of reward, whether or not he or she actually succeeds in attaining 
it. This is the purport of a well-known Hadith which proclaims: “When a 
mujtahid make exertions and fails to attain the truth, it merits one reward, 
but when a correct decision is reached, then it merits a double reward”? 
In the scholarly context of early juristic thought, ra'y became increasingly 
associated with liberality and extrapolation in personal preferences. This was 
the main charge which the partisans of Hadith (i.e., Ahl al-Hadith) laid against 
their counterparts, the partisans of opinion, or the Ahl al-Ra'y. This somewhat 
negative connotation of ra'y, however, underwent a gradual change due mainly 
to sustained efforts by the Ahl al-Ra’y, the Hanafis in particular, who maintained 
that Islam never discouraged recourse to reason and personal opinion, provided 
that such did not violate any of its principles and objectives. To substantiate 
their efforts, the proponents of ra'y devised methodologies and guidelines 
on the correct use of ra’y in the forms of analogical reasoning (qiyas), juristic 
preference (istihsan), blocking the means (sad al-dhara’i'), and presumption 
of continuity (istishab). These and other principles of usul al-figh, such as 
the priority given to the Companions’ opinions (fatwa al-sahabih) in preference 
to the opinion of other mujtahidin, aimed at establishing a closer identity 
between ra'y and the laws and principles of the Qur’an and Sunnah. 
There is ample evidence in the sources which validate recourse to personal 
opinion. The Qur’an (al-Shira, 42:38) thus authorizes consultation (shiira) 
in public affairs, which consists essentially of the personal opinion of its 
participants. The Qur’an also enjoins Muslims to refer matters upon which 
they disagree for decision-making to the au al-amr (al-Nisa, 4:58). These 
are persons of knowledge and authority who are capable of forming an opinion 
and judgment. This is confirmed further in al-Nisa’ (4:83), which validates 


?Abu Dawud al-Sijistani, Sunnan Abu Dawud, Eng. trans. Ahmad Hasan, (Lahore: Ashraf 
Press, 1984), III, 1013, Hadith No. 3567. 

`The reader might be interested to know that a chapter is devoted to each of these topics 
in my book Principles of Islamic Jurisprudence (Kuala Lumpur: Pelanduk Publications, 1989). 
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inferen¢e and deduction of the rules of law from the sources by recourse 
to reasoning and ra'y. Furthermore, the Hadith of Mu‘adh b. Jabal (q.v., below) 
provides specific authority for ra’y in juridcal matters and the settlement of 
disputes. The Sunnah of the Prophet and the precedent of his companions 
leave no doubt on the point that judges and governors were appointed to 
distant places with the understanding that they would rely on their personal 
ra'y and ijtihad in matters on which they could not find any guidance in the 
sources, * 

But beyond the scope of specific evidence in support of ra’y, it will be 
noted that many a principle and institution of the Shari‘ah takes for granted 
the individual freedom to formulate and express an opinion. The right/duty 
of the citizen to promote good and prevent evil (amr bil-ma‘ruf wa nahy 
‘an al-munkar), his or her right to give sincere advice (nasihah) to persons 
in authority or to anyone else, the right to monitor government activities, 
the right to a vote in electing a leader, and the right to be consulted in public 
affairs could only materialize when a citizen enjoys the freedom to formulate 
and express an opinion. According to one observer, “it would be totally in 
vain and would make no sense to say that the government in Islam is bound 
by the principle of consultation and yet it should have the liberty to deny 
the participants of shira (ahl al shūrā), the freedom to express an opinion.” 
Similarly, it would be impossible to discharge the Quranic obligation of 
commandng good and forbidding evil without the freedom of speech and 
the liberty to formulate and voice an opinion. 

On numerous occasions we note that the Qur'an invites people to investigate 
and explore the world around them and to draw rational conclusions, not 
in the manner of blind imitators who follow and accept what others have 
said, but through intelligent analysis and judgment. “This would not be 
possible” as Abu Zahrah observes, “without the freedom to express one’s 
opinion and thought.”* To this we may add the rider that the Qur'an values 
rational endeavor which is accompanied by sincerity in the quest for truth 
and justice. No intellectual inquiry may begin on the premise of denying 
the fundamental truth of monotheism (tawhid) and clear guidance enunciated 
in divine revelation.” Provided that these values are observed, rational inquiry 
and the quest for truth must be maintained even in the face of hostility from 
the masses. For the masses may be uninformed and may themselves be in 


“Cf. Mahmud Shaltut, Al-Islam, ‘Aqidah wa Shari‘ah (Kuwait: Matabi‘ Dar al-Qalam, 
c. 1966), p. 555. 

*Abd al-Karim Zaydan Majmu‘ah Buhuth Fighiyah (Baghdad: Maktabah al-Quds, 
1407/1986), p. 128. : 

*Muhammad Abu Zahrah, Tanzım al-Islam li al-Mujtama‘ (Cairo: Matba'ah Mukhaymar, 
n.d.), p. 194. 

Cf. Muhammad al-Bahi, Al-Din wa al-Dawlah (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1391/1971) p. 376. 
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need of enlightenment. This is the purport of the Quranic ayah which proclaims 
that once clear guidance has been given, a mere conjecture, even if promoted 
by the masses, should not be allowed to obstruct it (al-An‘am, 6:116). 

Notwithstanding the fact that obedience to lawful government is a Quranic 
obligation, the very text which prescribes this duty (al-Nisa, 4:59) follows 
on to provide in an address to the believers “should you dispute over a matter, 
then refer it to God and to the Messenger.” The Quran here anticipates the 
possibility of disputes arising between the ruler and ruled and it affirms that 
the duty of obedience does not overrule the right of the citizens to take issue 
with their leaders and government. 

Disputation or Jidal is clearly permitted in the Quran. Indeed it is one 
of the major themes, as there are 25 occasions where the sacred text is 
expressive of a human being’s inclination as a rational being toward 
argumentation.*On one such occasion, the Qur'an refers to the narrative of 
a woman, Khawlah bint Tha‘labah, wife of Aws b. Thabit, who complained 
to the Prophet of abuse and insult she suffered at the hands of her husband. 
The following Qur’anic passage was consequently revealed: “Allah heard the 
speech of the woman who disputed with you concerning her husband; she 
complained to Allah and Allah heard your conversation.” (al-Mujadalah, 58:1). 

The woman was consequently granted the right to separate from her 
husband by a form of separation which is referred to as zihar. In the meantime, 
this Gyah recognized the right of the individual, a woman in this case, to 
argue her case with the Prophet-cum-head of state. There are words in this 
ayah, such as tujadiluka (disputes with you), tashtaki (complains), and 
tahawurakuma (your conversation) which suggest that the plaintiff expressed 
herself forcefully on the occasion. This is perhaps borne out by the fact that 
the whole of the surah which begins with this passage bears the title, 
al-Mujadalah (disputation). The Qur'an also contains declarations which 
confirm differences of opinion or ikhtilaf to be an inescapable fact of social 
life: “If God had willed, He would have created the people as one nation, 
but they cease not disagreeing among themselves.” (Hud, 11:118) The Qur'an 
is also expressive of the limits within which freedom of speech and ikhtilaf 
must operate. One such limit is to avoid hurting others, as the text declares: 


Allah loves not public utterance of hurtful speech except by 
one who has been wronged (al-Nisa, 4:148). 


But even this limit is dropped, as the text itself provides, in the case 
of an aggrieved person whose cry for justice must not be hindered in any 
way. Hurtful speech may thus be uttered in public, or in the court of law, 





* Aishah ‘Abd al-Rahman bint al-Shati’, A/-Quran wa Qadaya al-Insan (Beirut: Dar al- 
‘Ilm li al-Malayin, 1982), p. 116. 
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by the defendant if it would help the cause of justice, which must in the 
final analysis take precedence over the avoidance of hurtful speech. This 
is confirmed further by the Hadith which provides that “one who has a right 
has the privilege to speak.” Thus a person who has something to say, or 
has a cause or a grievance, is entitled to speak out and his or her effort to 
eliminate injustice may never be obstructed. 

In the political sphere, freedom of speech is also upheld by the Hadith 
which declares that “the best form of jihad (holy struggle) is to utter a word 
of truth to a tyrannical ruler”? This Hadith obviously goes further than merely 
affirming the freedom of speech, in that it elevates the exercise of such freedom 
for the right cause to the best form of jihad. 

The precedent of Companions is most instructive on the use of this right. 
Upon his election to office, the first Caliph, Abu Bakr, addressed the public 
in his inaugural sermon: “O people, I have been given authority over you 
but I am not the best of you. Support me if I am right and rectify me when 
I fall in error.”™! This is a clear affirmation of the right of individuals to 
oppose or criticize their political leaders when they deviate from the right 
path. It also indicates that constructive criticism and freedom to express an 
opinion are a source of healthy growth and enrichment? Abu Bakr’s successor, 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, is also on record as asking people, in his inaugural 
speech, to “rectify any aberration” they might see in him. A man in the audience 
responded: “If we see aberration on your part, we shall rectify it by our 
swords.” The Caliph reacted with magnanimity and said “Praise be to God 
that there is someone who will rectify ‘Umar by his sword (in the cause 
of righteousness).”!* 

According to yet another report, a man addressed the Caliph, ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, somewhat impudently by telling him “Fear God, O ‘Umar!” 
Someone who was present on the occasion reminded the man that he was 


°In its Arabic version, the principle is stated as “inna li-sahib al-haqq magqal.” See 
Muhammad Abu Zahrah, Al-Jarimah wa al- ‘Uq‘ubah fi al-Fiqh al-Islam (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr, 
n.d.), p. 158. 

°Hadith reported by Abu Dawud, Tirmidhi, and Ibn Majah, recorded in Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khatib al-Tabrizi, Mishkat al-Masabih, ed. Muhammad Nasir al-Din 
al-Albani, 2nd edn. (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1399/1979), II, 1094, Hadith No. 3705. 

Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Hisham, Al-Sīrah al-Nabawiyah (Cairo: Maktabah 
al-Kulliyyat al-Azhariyah, 1392/1972) IV, 262. 

“Cf. Sadi Abu Habib. Darasah Fi Minhaj al-Islam al-Siyasi (Beirut: Mu’assisah al- 
Risalah, 1406/1935), p. 727. 

23Abu Zahrah, Al-Jarimah, p. 160; Mustafa al-Siba‘i, Ishtirakiyah al-Islam, 2nd edn., 
(Damascus: Dar al-Qamiyah, 1379/1960), p. 50; Muhammad Faruq al- Nabhan, Nizam al- 
Hukm fi al-Islam (Kuwait: Matba‘ah Jami‘ah al-Kuwait, 1974), p. 245. 
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being impudent, but the Caliph intervened and said, “It will be no good if 
they did not say so, and no good if we did not listen” 

The Qur’an and Sunnah are replete with moral encouragement and 
guidance on the proper use of freedom of speech. While the Qur'an compares 
pleasant or righteous speech (kalimah tayyibah) with a benevolent tree which 
is firm and healthy in both foundation and foliage (Ibrahim, 14:24), the Sunnah 
compares it to charity that every one can afford to give* And then the recurrent 
Quranic theme which encourages the utterance of courteous and elegant speech 
(qawlan ma'‘rifan) to one’s parents (al-Isra, 17:23), to the indigent (al-Nis@, 
4:8), to the ignorant (al-Nisa@, 4:5), and to the people at large (al-Baqarah, 
2:83; al-Isra@, 17:53; al-Nahl, 16:125; al-‘ Ankabit, 29:46) all in all confirm 
the truism that the law can at best penalize blatant abuse of the freedom 
of speech. Nurturing the proper use of this freedom and attaining beauty 
and excellence in speech in largely a matter of developing good moral and 
cultural standards. The Quran calls upon the wisdom and good judgment 
of the believer when he speaks (al-Ahzab, 33:7). There may be, for example, 
instances where telling the truth may fail to achieve a good purpose. The 
speaker is therefore urged to be mindful of the end result that his speech 
is likely to obtain1° There are in fact instances where the Sunnah permits 
silence in regard to truth or even telling a white lie if it would serve a higher 
objective, such as saving an innocent life from imminent danger. And lastly 
the freedom of speech is subservient to the general principles of justice: “And 
when you speak, then speak with justice, even if it be against those who 
are close to you” (al-An‘am, 6:152). The Quranic guidance here applies equally 
to a witness in the court, to the judge, to the head of the family, and to the 
people at large who are asked to be honest and fair when they speak to, 
or about, one another. 


Varieties of Ra’y 


Although the potential scope and subject matter of ra'y defies the idea 
of a predetermined framework, the ‘Ulama have nevertheless attempted to 
divide ray into various types. To begin with, ra'y is divided into four types, 
namely valid or praiseworthy opinion (al-ra’y al-sahih), void opinion (al-ra'y 


MAbu Yusuf Yaqub b. Ibrahim, Kitab al-Kharaj, 2nd edn., (Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al- 
Salafiyah, 1352/1933), p. 13. 

Thus we read in a Hadith that “righteous speech—al-kalimah al-tayyibah—is a form 
of charity.” See Muhayy al-Din al-Nawawi, Riyad al-Salihin, 2nd ed., Muhammad Nasir al- 
Din al-Albani (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami; 1404/1984), p. 284, Hadith No. 699. 
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al-batil), blameworthy or objectionable opinion (al-ra'y al-madhmim), and 
opinion whose validity is in doubt (al-ra'y fi mawdi‘ al- ishtibah) 2’ 

The first, valid ray, is what is in accord with authoritative precedent 
and approved opinion of the ‘Ulama of the past, who have acted in harmony 
with it and accepted it in principle in their own fatwa and ijtihad.’* In other 
words, its harmony with the accepted norms of Shari‘ah is not in question. 
The test here is necessarily retrospective, in that past authorities of proven 
validity are taken as the criteria on which to evaluate a fresh opinion. It is 
to be noted, however, that an opinion of this type may initially be uncertain 
and doubtful. Only when all doubt as to its propriety is eliminated and resolved 
can it be classified as valid. The main process for this form of refinement 
known to the classical methodology of thought in Islam is ijma. Once an 
opinion is accepted and supported by ijma,, it becomes authoritative and valid 
beyond question. Ijmã puts the final seal of approval on an opinion which 
might have been disputed but which no longer remains open to it. 

Legislation and judicial decisions of higher courts in modern times provide 
for a similar process in that once a proposal or opinion is adopted by proper 
legislative/judical authorities, its validity is, for practical purposes at least, 
no longer debatable. Collective and consultative resolutions by professional 
and representative bodies also enhance the authority and weight of an otherwise 
isolated opinion. Public opinion and the press in modern societies may likewise 
serve the purpose of identifying the direction of a possible consensus in favor 
or against a doubtful opinion whose validity cannot be readily ascertained 
by reference to the nusits or ijma. According to a well-known saying of the 
leading Companion, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud, “what the Muslims deem to be 
good is good in the sight of God.”?® Should there be consultation among 
experts or public and representative bodies, and the opinion which emerges 
incorporates the views of the community leaders and the ahl al-shura, the 
weight and authority of that opinion would be enhanced and in line with 
the Quranic principle of consultation. 

At the opposite pole of valid opinion stands the void opinion (al-ra'y 
al-batil), one which carries no authority at all. Once again Ibn Qayyim wrote 
on a somewhat retrospective note that void opinion is clearly in discord with 
the approved precedent of past ‘Ulama. They would have denounced it in 


VCf. Ibn Qayyim, Flam, I, 55. 

8Ibid. 

1°This is often quoted to be a Hadith of the Prophet. Both Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (Al-Ihkam 
Fi Usul al-Ahkam, 2nd edn., ed. ‘Abd al-Razzaq ‘Afifi, (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1402/1982), 
I, p. 214, and Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Shatibi, al-I‘tisam, (Cairo: Matba‘ah al-Manar, 1332/1914), 
II, 319 refer to it as such. It is, however, more likely to be a saying of the famous Companion, 
‘ Abd Allah Ibn Mas‘ud (see Ahmad Hasan, The Doctrine of Ijma‘in Islam, (Islamabad: Islamic 
Research Institute, 1984), p. 37. 
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principle and refused to give it any recognition in their juridicial decisions 
and fatwa.?° 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah divides the valid ra'y into four types, namely 
the ra'y of a Companion (fatawa al-sahabih) ra'y which interprets and clarifies 
the nuşūş (al-ra’y al-tafsiri); consultative ra'y; and ra'y which consists of ijtihad 
(al-ra'y al-ijtihadi). 

The ‘Ulama are on the whole in agreement with the special status and 
authority that the fatwa of a Companion enjoys in religious and juridicial 
matters. The Companions are generally held in high esteem as they were 
most knowledgeable of the Qur'an and of the teachings of the Prophet. Opinions 
that they have formulated and advanced are on the whole considered to come 
close, in order of authority, to the Sunnah of the Prophet. Ibn Qayyim quotes 
Imam al-Shāfi‘Ts statement in support of his own view to the effect that “the 
ra'y of a Companion commands greater merit and is preferable to our own 
opinion.”?? Ibn Qayyim then goes on to cite several examples where the ra'y 
of a Companion on certain issues was upheld and corroborated by the revelation 
of the Quran, “a blessing and a privilege that is unparalleled and unique.” 
The conclusion is thus drawn that the fatwa or opinion of a Companion is 
sui generis and any attempt to equate it with that of the generality of ‘Ulama 
is “devoid of substance and ill-conceived .”?? 

The second type of valid ra'y is one which seeks to interpret the nusiis, 
clarify their meaning, and facilitate the deduction of legal rules from them. 
This type of ra'y is designed to promote clear understanding of the Qur'an 
and Sunnah and seeks to derive guidance from them on matters affecting 
the life of the community. The hallmark of such opinion is the sincerity, 
knowledge, and devotion of its author to the promotion and understanding 
of the Quran and Sunnah.?? 

The third variety of valid or praiseworthy opinion is the consultative 
ra'y, which is arrived at not by a single individual, but through consultation 
among people, especially those who are competent to give counsel. God 
Almighty has praised “this Ummah for their diligence at consultation in 
community affairs; the Messenger of God has practiced it, and it is one of 
the best forms of ra’y.”?4 

The fourth type of praiseworthy opinion is arrived at through correct 
procedures which are characteristic of ijtihad. The proper procedure for anyone 
who attempts to give an opinion on a matter is to look into the Book of 


2°Ibn Qayyim, Ilam, 1, 55. 
Ibid., I, 67. 
22Jbid., I, 68. 
3Ibid., I, 69. 
*4Ibid., I, 70. 
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God first, and if he or she fails to find the necessary guidance, then they 
look into the Sunnah of the Prophet and the precedent of his Companions. 
But if guidance sought still cannot be found then he or she formulates his 
or her own opinion and judgment in the same way as the Companions are 
known to have attempted on many issues. This is, in fact, the procedure laid 
down in the Hadith of Mu‘adh b. Jabal, which is a standard authority on 
ijtihad. An opinion so formulated and expressed may be correct or otherwise, 
or it may appear at the time to be correct but the contrary emerges over 
time. The principle to apply here is that which is expounded in a letter from 
the Caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, when he instructed his judges that “the mere 
fact that you have made a certain decision must not deter you from changing 
it, if it becomes clear to you that it was erroneous in the first place. For 
truth is timeless; nothing must overrule it and it is far better to return to 
the truth rather than persist in falsehood.”*5 This principle would seem to 
be of general application to all decisions, judicial or otherwise, and it clearly 
rejects the notions of sacrificing truth at the altar of consistency and the so- 
called credibility of judicial office. But the point that is most emphasized 
in all of this is sincerity and devotion to the cause of truth and justice, the 
essence of beneficience in any praiseworthy opinion. “Anyone who exerts 
himself with the intention of gaining the pleasure of God and benefit to the 
people will be counted as one of the muhsiniin, as goodwill and sincerity 
in telling the truth embodies the highest value in taqwa.”?* 

As for ra'y whose validity is open to doubt, it is equivalent to a conjecture 
(zann). This type of ra'y is accepted as a basis for judicial decision and legal 
opinion (fatwa) in cases of emergency or where no better alternative may 
be known to exist. Unless it is adopted into a court decision, a doubtful 
opinion or a conjecture does not bind anyone. The ‘Ulama have neither 
approved it nor have they denounced it, but have left open the choice between 
acceptance or rejection.”” But since we do not always have the necessary 
knowledge of or access to truth, a considered opinion, which may amount 
to no more than a probability or a conjecture, is accepted as a basis of decision- 
making so as to avoid indefinite suspension and delay that the quest for 
knowledge and truth may entail. In the sphere of judicial decisions, however, 
there are checks and balances, especially with regard to the rules that govern 
admissibility of witnesses, which are designed to minimize the possibility 
of error. Decisions and opinions which are formed in conformity with correct 
procedures are therefore deemed to be valid, even if they partake in a measure 
of speculation or individual bias of a tolerable sort. 


zsIbid., I, 72. 
2eIbid., II, 120. 
27Ibid., I, 55. 
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From the viewpoint of its subject matter and relative value, ra'y is once 
again divided into three types. Firstly, ra'y on a juridicial, or shar‘, matter 
which is validated and accepted only on the strength of the shar? proof on 
which it is founded, regardless as to whether it is advanced by one person 
or by a multitude. Secondly, ra'y concerning specialized matters which require 
technical knowledge, where the people at learge are not expected to be in 
a position to form an enlightened opinion on them. Only the expert opinion 
is to be taken into account on such matters and the value of that opinion 
is determined on an informed basis. And thirdly, ra'y on matters of practical 
nature which require public participation and compliance, such as election 
of the head of state and opinion on public, constitutional, and. municipal affairs 
which concern the community as a whole. On matters of this nature, the 
preferred opinion is that of the majority of the people whose action and 
participation is of central importance to the opinion concerned.** 


Abuses of Ra’y 


The blameworthy opinion (al-ra'y al-madhmim) is a type of ra'y which 
is neither completely false nor totally invalid and yet it is misguided and 
reprehensible. It may occur in the form of a deviant innovation (bid‘ah), 
transgression (baghy), or self-seeking desire (hawa). There is yet a fourth 
variety of reprehensible ray which is referred to as jahl (ignorance), as it 
is deemed to be no more than an unfounded extrapolation that originates 
in ignorance. All of these fall under restrictions on freedom of opinion primarily 
because the right to free speech and expression does not extend to these areas. 
The term “restrictions” here does not necessarily mean prohibition. For as 
we shall see, the whole of this field is governed not by legal prohibitions 
as such but by moral sanctions—sincere and persuasive advice. Although 
the precise legal position is not always clear on some forms of bid‘ah and 
hawa, these are, broadly speaking, nonjustifiable violations of the freedom 
of speech. 

It will be noted at the outset that the whole of this classification is 
somewhat overlapping and scholars have sometimes used these terms almost 
interchangeably, presumably because the concepts of, for example, ignorance 
or transgression are often deemed to be present in some measure in the case 
of a carpricious opinion (hawd@) and a pernicious innovation (bid‘ah). The 
main difference between the last two would appear to be that hawa consists 
of a strong element of selfishness and pursuit of one’s desire in disregard 
of clear guidance. Bid‘ah, on the other hand, is distinguished by an attempt 


28Cf. Mahmud ‘Abd al-Majid al-Khalidi, Al-Shura, (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1404/1984), p. 91. 
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at distoring the principles of Islam or misinterpreting them out of good intention 
and the desire to explore the unexplored. The word “bid‘ah” is generally 
used in contradistinction with “Sunnah,” that is the normative and familiar 
practice. In this sense, bid'ah signifies a deviation from, or superimposition 
on, the Sunnah of the Prophet. An opinion which amounts to bid'ah may 
or may not be motivated by self-seeking interest, and as such, it is not always 
distinguishable from hawa. Note, for example, the distinction between the 
two forms of divorce in Islamic law, known as talaq al-sunnah and talag 
al-bid‘ah respectively. The former signifies the type of divorce which conforms 
with the law and established precedent. The latter is labeled as talag al- 
bid‘ah primarily because of its departure from the legal norm which requires 
that the maximum of three pronouncements of talāq are each uttered within 
a clean period (tuhr), that is the period between two menstruations. Talaq 
al-bid‘ah ignores this and combines the three pronouncements of talaq to 
be uttered all at once. As for the question, however, whether this form of 
talaq also partakes in a measure of self-seeking desire (haw@) on the part 
of the husband, the answer is not always clear but is likely to be in the 
affirmative. Hence the distinction between the concepts under discussion is 
expected to be in broad outline and not necessarily exclusive. 

Baghy may be distinguished from both bid'ah and hawā in that it indulges 
in self-righteousness and an attempt at imposing one’s own opinion on others, 
often denouncing all those who oppose it. Beyond these shades of differences, 
however, the concepts under discussion have much in common between them 
and are often used interchangeably. The Qur'an uses the term Aawa in a 
somewhat generic sense which could include both bid‘ah and baghy. We also 
find that many scholars have used the term bid‘ah so widely as to include 
all varieties of reprehensible opinion. Furthermore, none of these are confined 
to the realm of opinion but apply equally to acts which may qualify the attendant 
description and attributes of each. 


Bid‘ah and Hawa 


Literally, bid‘ah means innovation that could not be vindicated by 
authoritative precedent, a pernicious innovation which is far removed from 
the norm and its established practice.?° It is defined as innovation in religion, 
resembling that which the Shariah has expressly approved, and is intended 
to fulfill the proclaimed objectives of Shari‘ah.*° It will be noted in this 





Cf. C.A.Q. Nieuenhuijze, The Lifestyles of Islam, (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1985), p. 155. 

3°Al-Shatibi, Al-/‘tisam, I, 29. The Arabic definition of bid'ah reads as follows: al-bid‘ah 
tarigah fi al-din mukhtari‘ah tadahi al-shari‘ah, yugsid bi al-suluk ‘alayha ma yugsid bi al- 
tarigh al-shar‘iyah. 
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definition that the resemblance between bid‘ah violates the established norms 
of Shari‘ah. 

The definition also indicates that the intention behind bid‘ah does not 
deviate from the norms of Shari‘ah in the sense that the rules of Shari‘ah 
are generally intended to achieve benefits (masdalih) and this is precisely what 
the innovator intends to do. The good intentions behind bid‘ah are, however, 
of no account, as al-Shatibi explains, because the innovator arrogates to himself 
the authority of the Lawgiver in such a manner as to frustrate the objectives 
of the law.*? 

Bid'ah is divided into two types, namely genuine bid'ah (al-bid‘ah al- 
hagiqiyah), for which no justification or support could be found in the Qur'an, 
Sunnah, or ijma’, nor in any precedent or opinion of the learned, neither 
wholly nor in part. It is in other words an innovation in the true sense of 
the word. The second type of bid‘ah is known as al-bid‘ah al-idafiyah, or 
partial innovation, which has two facets, one being identical with the genuine 
bid‘ah in that it is unprecedented and indefensible. But there is another side 
to this type of bid‘ah for which support can be found in the established norms. 
That is, bid‘ah as an ambivalent innovation which can be accepted as part 
of the authoritative Sunnah or rejected completely, depending on how it is 
viewed.*? 

Bid'ah is once again divided into two types, namely bid'ah of abandonment 
(al-bid‘ah al-tarkiyah), which consists of abandoning something, such as, 
for example, when a person abandons, or advises others to abandon, something 
which is lawful under the rules of Shari‘ah. The opposite of this is al-bid‘ah 
ghayr al-tarkiyah, that is innovation, which does not consist of abandoning 
anything; it may involve a change or advance a different perspective which 
amounts to innovation but not abandonment.** 

The hallmark of bid‘ah is the pursuit of capricious and whimsical opinion 
(hawā) in preference to divine guidance. Thus we read in the Quran in an 
address to Prophet David: 


O David, we have made you a vicegerent in the earth, so rule 
among people righteously and follow not the dictates of hawa which 
lead you astray from the path of God. (Sad, 38:26). 


and 


Who is more misguided than one who follows his own hawa in 
disregard of the guidance that God has revealed? (al-Qasas, 28:50) 


Abid- I, 50. 
*¥bid., 1, 54. 
**Ibid., I, 38. 
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And then a person who chooses to follow the vagaries of hawa is not 
to be obeyed by others, as the Qur'an proclaims: 


Obey not the one whose heart is negligent of our remembrance 
(‘an dhikrina), one who follows his hawa, and one who has 
exceeded all limits. (al-Kahf, 18:28) 


While quoting the foregoing, al-Shatibi points out that in all of the three 
the matter is confined to two things, namely following the guidance (huda, 
dhikr), or following caprice (hawa). The innovator (mubtadi'’) has chosen 
the latter; hence he or she is utterly misguided while thinking otherwise of 
their personal intent. The same author goes on to quote another Qur’anic 
passage which denounces those who attempt to confuse the meaning of the 
Qur'an through misguided and self-styled interpretation: 


He it is who has sent down to thee the Book. In it are ayat which 
are perspicuous; they are the foundation of the Book: Others are 
allegorical. But those in whose hearts is perversity follow the part 
which is allegorical, seeking discord (fitnah) and searching for 
its hidden meanings . . . (Al-‘Imran, 3:7) 


It is reported from ‘Aishah that the Prophet read this ayah 
and then said: “when you see those who argue and dispute about 
the Qur’an these are the ones that God has meant, and they should 
be shunned.” To this al-Shatibi adds: “The disputation that the 
Prophet has referred to concerns the pursuit of the Mutashabih 
(intricate) in the Quran” Disputation of this kind leads to disunity 
and deviation from the guidance of the Qur'an, in which we read 
further: 


This is My way, leading straight, so follow it and follow not the 
paths which will scatter you away from it (al-An‘am, 6:153) 


The phrase “follow not the paths,” according to Quran commentators, 
refers to the ways of those who have deviated from the straight path and 
these are the innovators and the skeptics, the ahl al-bida‘ wa al-shubhat).** 

_While elaborating on some of these statements, al-Shatibi adds: “the 
innovators distort the Shari‘ah in various ways, such as by upholding the 
manifest or apparent (zawd@hir) in the Qur'an without looking into the objectives 
and intentions of the Lawgiver.” In a reference to the Kharijites, the same 


Ibid., II, 54. 
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author notes that they upheld the intricate portions (Mutashabihat) of the 
Quran in preference to the perspicuous (Muhkamat) therein; that they declared 
as infidel most of the Companions of the Prophet; they also held the view 
that in the event the Imam becomes an infidel, all of his subjects automatically 
become infidels; that the adulterer is not liable to the punishment of rajm 
(stoning to death); that the prescribed punishment of gadhf (slanderous 
accusation) applies to those who accuse women of non-chastity but not to 
those who charge men of similar conduct; that ignorance of the furu‘ (detailed 
rules of fiqh) is an excuse; that God will send a Prophet from among the 
‘ajam (i.e. non-Arabs), who will bring a book and the Shari‘ah of Muhammad 
will then be abandoned; that the Surah Yusuf (i.e., chapter XII of the standard 
text) is not a part of the Qur’an; and so on; views which are contrary to 
the principles and established tenets of Islam.*° 

While commenting on the subject of Mutashabih (intricate portions) Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyah writes that a particular form of hawa in connection with 
the Quran is to uphold the Mutashabih in preference to the Muhkam 
(perspicuous) so as to advance and substantiate a particular point of view. 
What is even more hideous, he notes, is that when the morbid attempt to 
find a Mutashabih with which to reject the Muhkam fails, attempts are then 
made to find some weakness in the Muhkam itself and thereby downgrade 
it to the level of Mutashabih and in this way try to suspend its definitive 
import. Ibn Qayyim also makes references to the Jahmiyah and Qadariyah 
(subdivisions of the Mu‘tazilah) and their views on the meaning of certain 
portions of the Quran. The author concludes his discussion by saying that 
the correct approach which the Companions and the leading jurists and scholars 
have adopted is precisely the opposite: The Mutashabih must be read in light 
of the Muhkam, not vice versa, so as to maintain internal harmony and 
consistency in interpreting the Qur’an.*° 

References are also made in this context to the views and beliefs of the 
Batiniyah (also known as Isma‘iliyah), in particular the meaning they have 
given to some of the key words of the Qur’an, such as salah, zakah, sawm, 
etc., meanings which are very different from what is normally understood 
by the majority of ‘Ulama. They have thus interpreted salah to be referring 
to the Prophet, for example in the Qur’anic ayah that “surely salah keeps 
one away from indecency and evil” (al- ‘Ankabit, 29:44). Since it is the Prophet 
who forbids evil not the salah as such. Similarly zakah (legal alms) according 
to the Batiniyah means purification of the soul, and sawm (fasting) means 
abstaining from evil; jannah (paradise) is held to mean the sweet smell of 


35 Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Shatibi, Al-Muwafagat fi Usul al-Ahkam, ed., Muhammad Hasanayn 
Makhluf, (Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-Salafiyyah, 1341/1923 A.H.), IV, 100 Idem., al-/'tisam, 240-80. 

3¢Ibn Qayyim, /‘lam, II, 230. The author discusses the sectarian views of the Jahmiyah 
etc., and their tamperings with the Qur'an in some detail at pp. 220-31. 
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the human body; wudu’ (ablution) is said to mean following the awaited Imam, 
and tayammum (ablution with clean earth where no water could be found) 
is held to mean obedience to the deputy of the Imam in the absence of the 
Imam himself; whereas ghusl (bathe) is held to mean renewal of one’s pledge 
of allegiance to the Imam.*’ It is perhaps due to these and similar remote 
and allegorical interpretations they have given to the Quran that the 
Batiniyah (proponents of the esoteric and the hidden) have derived their name. 

A more recent form of bid‘ah, embraced by some Muslims, is to deny 
the authority of Sunnah and to take the view that the Qur'an, being self- 
contained, authentic, and comprehensive, is the only source of Shari‘ah. This 
is the view taken by a faction calling itself al-Firqah al-Qur’aniyah (partisans 
of the Qur’an) whose views are known to have spread and found adherents 
in some Arab countries like Egypt and Libya.** 

Whereas some scholars have accepted the notion of a good bid‘ah, Ibn 
Taymiyah refutes the division of bid‘ah into good and evil, as he maintains 
that all bid‘ah is evil. People have held different views on bid‘ah and some 
have divided it into two types, namely bid‘ah qabihah and bid'ah hasanah, 
saying that not all bid‘ah is evil, that when a bid‘ah is accepted and generally 
approved by the community of believers it is no longer bid‘ah. Ibn Taymiyah 
then goes on to refute this by saying that these views came into being only 
after the 3rd/l0th century; that all bid‘ah is evil and that the Sunnah is 
completely clear on this point. The author then quotes three ahadith which 
are: “All bid‘ah is misguided—kull bid'ah dalalah? “every innovation is 
bid‘ah—kull muhdathah bid'ah; and “the worst of things are the novel among 
them —inna sharr al-umiir muhdathatuha” The examples which Ibn Taymiyah 
has given of bid‘ah in this context pertain mainly to rituals of the faith, such 
as fasting on certain days of the year, unauthorized prayer (salat al-muhdathah), 
and festive celebrations (a‘yad) other than those which are commonly 
recognized.*° 

The view that some bid‘ah is good originates in the precedent of ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, who is on record to have welcomed salat al-tarawih during 
Ramadan and referred to it as ni‘mal bid‘ah (what a good bid‘ah!). To this 
Ibn Taymiyah responds that tarawih was not an innovation at all; that it 
originated in the Sunnah of the Prophet and the Companions had practiced 
it, but that the Prophet abandoned it after awhile for fear of it becoming 
obligatory. Hence what ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab is quoted to have said does 
not at all contradict the Hadith that “all bid‘ah is misguided.” Ibn Taymiyah 


37Ahmad b. Hajar al-Butami al-Ban‘ali, Tahdhir al-Muslimin ‘an al-Ibtida‘ wa al-Bid‘ah 
fi al-Din, (Doha, Qatar): Matābi‘ ‘Ali b. ‘Ali, 1402/1983), pp. 37-38. 

**Ibid., p. 41. 

3°Taqi al-Din Ibn Taymiyah, Jgtida’ al-Sirat al-Mustaqim li-Mukhalafah Ashab al-Jahim, 
ed., Nasir b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-*Agl, (Riyadh, 1404 A.H.), I, 55. 
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concludes that ‘Umar must have used the word bid‘ah in its linguistic sense 
of welcoming something that was forgotten; that he did not use the word 
in the sense of a bid'ah shar‘tyah.*° 

Al-Ghazali divides the mubtadi‘ into two types: one who invites others 
to bid‘ah, and the other who remains silent out of fear or personal choice. 
The first type of mubtadi‘ may be propagating something which does not 
amount to infidelity (kufr) in which case the matter rests between him or 
her and God (fa amruh baynah wa bayn Allah). But if that person invites 
the people to what may amount to kufr, he or she can be even more harmful 
than the kāfir ab initio. For the evil of the latter is not contagious in the 
sense that the person is known as a non-believer and as such the believers 
are not likely to pay attention. But the mubtadi‘ who actively propagates bid‘ah 
has a claim to righteousness and tries to spread corruption under the guise 
of truth and that kind of evil is contagious. This kind of mubtadi‘ must be 
denounced, his or her evil exposed, and people should openly show their 
disapproval; they should turn away from him and refuse to respond to his 
greeting (salam) in public and should avoid helping or cooperating with that 
person. 

As for the commoner who indulges in bid‘ah (al-mubtadi‘ al- ‘ami) but 
is unable to persuade others and is unlikely to command any following, he 
or she should, instead of stern treatment and humiliation, be given good 
counsel (nasihah) and kind advice. But if nasihah proves futile and shunning 
(i‘rad) is called for, then this should be done. For if bid‘ah is not denounced, 
it is likely to spread and give rise to evil in society.** 

Al-Shatibi advises reticence vis-a-vis bidah whose truth or falsehood 
is not known: “we are commanded not to disseminate such views until the 
truth emerges.*? In response to the suggestions by some ‘Ulama that mubtadi‘in 
who propagage bid‘ah should be severely punished, al-Shatibi observes that 
they should be treated in accordance with the enormity of their conduct. 
If the bid‘ah is a minor one, they should be punished lightly, but if it amounts 
to a grave violation, the punishment should be proportionately increased. 
A|-Shatibi also records the point that the early scholars (mutagaddimun) divided 
bid‘ah into two types: that which is reprehensible (makruh) and bid‘ah which 
falls under the category of haram (forbidden). The author then concludes 
that bid‘ah is not a monolithic concept, nor is it a singular offense; that each 
bid‘ah should be viewed and evaluated individually; and that treatment or 


4°Ibid., I, 56; idem, Malmu‘ ah Fatawa Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyah, ed., ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Qasim, (Beirut: Mu’assisah al-Risalah, 1398 A.H.), X, 371. 

“Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali, Kitab Adab al-Suhbah wa _al-Mu‘asharah Ma‘ 
Asnaf al-Khalg, ed. Muhammad Sa‘ud al-Mu' ini, (Baghdad: Matba‘ah al-* Ani, 1984), pp. 201-4. 

42 A|-Shatibi, Al-Muwafagat, IV, 104. 
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reprimand accorded to its perpetrator must strictly be determined on this 
basis. 

Although in its literal sense, hawa can mean a passing whim, inclination, 
or desire without necessarily leading to either the formulation or expression 
of an opinion, the ‘Ulama have nevertheless used it to imply an opinion which 
originates in these impules. This usage, which is basically a metaphor using 
the cause for the effect, is probably motivated by the frequent recurrenc of 
the word hawa and its derivatives in the Quran. Hawa has been defined 
as “the pleasure seeking inclination of the soul (nafs) toward that which is 
not permitted by the Shari‘ah.”*4 

As already indicated, the Qur'an refers to hawā in contradistinction to 
guidance (huda, dhikr), and deviation from the truth which the Qur'an itself 
has expounded. It is in this sense that the Quran warns the believers, on 
no less than 25 occasions, against the dangers, incitement, and temptations 
of hawa and the hold that it can have on the hearts and minds of people.*® 
The phrase ahl al-hawa typically refers to those who say what they please, 
who violate the truth by indulging in corrupt and distorted interpretations 
which are unacceptable to the mind and heart of the believer. Whenever opinion 
is allowed to follow personal prejudice and desire, it leads to divergence from 
truth and even outright falsehood. 

Among the instances of hawa one is the personal desire to be the winner 
at all costs regardless of the merit of one’s case or concern for the well-being 
of others. One of the worst forms of hawa is when such presonal craving 
for superiority and power is masqueraded with specious reasoning and plausible 
argumentation in the name of justice, piety, and truth. The hold that hawa 
can have on the minds and lives of people is depicted in the Qur’an, where 
the believers are asked the question, “Did you see the fate of one who took 
as his god his own vain desire—hawa—and his god led him astray! (al- 
Jathiyah, 45:23). 

Elsewhere we find evidence in the Qur'an which clearly forbids the pursuit 
of hawa and indulgence in sensuous and hedonistic desires: “Follow not the 
hawa as it would lead you astray from the path of God (Sad, 38:26).” Hawa 
occurs in the Quran in contradistinction to Shari‘ah, as in the following passage: 


Thus we gave you a Shari‘ah (i.e., a path) in religion, so follow 
it, and follow not the desire (ahwa) of those who know not. 
(al-Jathiyah, 45:18) 


Ibid. 

44* Adnan Darwish and Muhammad al-Misri, Al-Kulliyyat, Mu‘jam fi al-Mustalahat wa 
al-Furug al-Lughawiyah, (Damascus: Wizarah al-Irshad, 1974), V, 38. 

‘sAbu Habib, Darasah, p. 454. 
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Al-Zamakhshari elaborates the meaning of this ayah: Follow the Shari‘ah 
which is founded in proof and evidence and let not yourself be tempted by 
the views and arguments of the ignorant which are founded in caprice and 
pernicious innovation (hawa wa bid‘ah).*° Furthermore, the Prophet is on 
record to have addressed his followers that “None of you can be a true believer 
unless your desire (hawā) is made subservient to (the guidance) I have brought 
forth” According to another Hadith, “Nothing that is worshipped on this earth 
is hated by God more intensely than hawa.”*’ 

Another instance of hawa that is clearly forbidden is when a person believes 
in the legality or prohibition of something, and then ignores it when it applies 
to himelf or his friends. To illustrate this, a person may be demanding his 
right of preemption (shuf‘) while believing in its validity, but when someone 
else demands the same right of him, he ignores it and claims that it is unproven 
and advances an opinion to that effect.** On a similar note, a person may 
denounce another for a certain activity such as listening to music, but when 
his friends do the same, he claims that the prohibition of such activity is 
not proven and that the subject remains open to ijtihad.*® 

The jurists have not specified any punitive measures for hawa and no 
particular punishment for the perpetrator of bid‘ah either, except for a form 
of social boycott (al-hijr, also referred to as i‘rad) that is signified by refusing 
to greet, speak to, or approve of the views of such a person. The ‘Ulama 
have spoken of hijr as a moral obligation of the community regardless as 
to whether the perpetrator of bid‘ah is a relative, a neighbor, or a stranger, 
especially when the bid‘ah concerns the community at large and violates 
what is referred to as the Right of God (Haqq Allah). But if the bid‘ah relates 
to private rights (such as consisting of a form of slander or libel), then greeting 
is permitted and hijr is not required. There is no maximum limit on the 
duration of hijr and it continues until the person repents and corrects him 
or herself. The community is under moral obligation to denounce the bid‘ah; 
those who are able to produce evidence for its refutation, and those who 
are in possession of authority and able to put an end to it, must do so.5° 

The ‘Ulama have held it to be a duty of the head of state to prevent 
bid‘ah and hawa in the business of government. This is a part of the general 
obligation of the head of state to facilitate transmission and dissemination 


*eJar Allah Mahmud al-Zamakhshari, Al-Kashshaf ‘an Hagqaigq al-Tanzil, (Beirut: Dar 
al-Ma‘rifah, n.d.), IM, 51. 

*7Both Hadiths are quoted by Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Qurtubi in his Tafsir al- 
Qurtubi, (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-*Arabiyah, 1387/1967), XVI, 167. 

“sZaydan, Majmu‘ah, p. 298; al-Siba‘i, Ishtirakiyah, p. 54. g 

Shams al-Din b. ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Malfah al-Maqdisi al-Hanbali, Al-Adāb 
al-Shar‘tyah wa al-Minah al-Mar‘tyah, 2 vols., (Cairo: Matba‘ah al-Manar, 1348 A.H.), I, 183. 
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of knowledge whenever necessary or when it is in the interest (masalahah) 
of the community. Dissemination of knowledge, as a duty of the head of 
state, comprises the following: (a) propagation of the faith by defending it 
against doubts and bid‘ah and offering an adequate response to the promoters 
of bid‘ah and hawa. (b) Inviting the disbelievers and the misguided to 
righteousness and truth. (c) Investigating and bringing together the various 
views concerning bid‘ah and hawa and trying to resolve disputes over them 
by validating or authorizing a view that seems best. Whenever the Imam 
exercises this form of ijtihad, or when he selects the ijtihad of others for 
the purpose of general practice, even if that ijtihad is of disputed validity, 
it becomes authoritative nevertheless and action upon it becomes obligatory. 5’ 


Baghy (Transgression) And /khtilaf (Disagreement) 


Baghy means lawlessness, refusing to acknowledge the truth, and exceeding 
the limits of things with corrupt intention, dishonesty, and arrogance.** Baghy 
is also the opposite of obedience (ta‘ah) to lawful government. In this sense, 
baghy is defined as refusing to obey the lawful Imam who is not indulging 
in sin (ma‘siyah), whether or not such disobedience is based on an interpretation 
or a particular point of view which is believed to be the truth.** 

An instance of baghy which is frequently encountered is when a person 
or group of persons are engaged in a lawful pursuit but they are denounced 
for wrongdoing by their opponents. In the sphere of religious rituals such 
as the call to prayer (@dhan), standing to prayer (igamah), and even the contents 
of the ritual prayer, the followers of different madhahib observe them with 
slight variations. Basically all the variations are permissible as they all subscribe 
to the tenet of ‘tbadah; a mere difference of form does not justify any claim 
of superiority or preference of one over the other. And yet, owing to baghy, 
the followers of some madhahib have denounced and abused their counterparts 
in others for not following the rituals that they have themselves adopted. 
This is not even confined to rituals: in certain other spheres we know, for 
example, that the mystic has often criticized the jurist for the latter’s zeal 
over the externalities of religion. The jurist has, in turn, criticized the mystic 


**Yahya Ismã il, Manhaj al-Sunnah fi al- ‘Alagah Bayn al-Hakim wa al-Mahkum, (Cairo: 
Dar al-Wafa, 1406/1986), pp. 330-32. 

*2Zaydan, Majmu‘ah, p. 295. 

*3While the Hanbali definition of baghy includes disobedience to an unjust ruler, the 
Hanafi’s define it as disobedience to a just or lawful Imam only. See Muhammad Amin Ibn 
‘Abidin, Radd al-Mukhtar ‘Ala al-Durral al-Mukhtar (also known as Hashiyah Ibn ‘Abidin, 
2nd edn., (Cairo: Matba‘ah al-Babi al-Halabi, 1386/1966), III, 426; Yahya Isma‘il, Manhaj 
al-Sunnah fi al- Alagah Bayn al-Hakim wa al-Mahkum, (Cairo: Dar al-Wafa, 1406/1986), p. 147. 
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for his esoteric approach to religion and to some of the rules and doctrines 
of Shari‘ah. Each has thus denounced the other in disregard of their respective 
merits. Their views partake in transgression, as they both indulge in self- 
righteousness and unwarranted denunciation of the views of their opponents. 
The correct approach in such cases would be for both sides to assess the 
merit and demerit of each view and acknowledge them accordingly without 
transgression and prejudice. All other considerations which are external to 
the essence of the matter such as the desire to expose the ignorance of one’s 
opponent or establish one’s own superiority and power, etc., must be excluded 
from the quest for truth and assessment or criticism of the opinion of others. 54 

Disagreement (ikhtilaf) over the rituals of ‘ibadat, including variation 
in the forms of the call to prayer (ādhān and igamah), the ‘Id prayer, and 
prayer at times of fear for one’s safety (salat al-khawf) and other such rituals 
which vary in form but unite in the essence of worship are, according to 
Ibn Taymiyah, a variety of ikhlilaf al-tanawwu} that is variation which is 
devoid of substance. As opposed to ikhtilaf al-tadad (disagreement over 
substance amounting to contradiction), ikhtilaf al-tanawwu‘ consists basically 
of preference for one of the two or many of equally valid views over others, 
which should be presented and evaluated as such. The essence of preference 
(tarjih), according to Ibn Taymiyah, is in the recognition of the basic validity 
of two views, one of which may be recommended while the other is neither 
denounced nor falsified.** The author then quotes the following Hadith, 
reported by ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud: “I heard a man reciting an ayah (of the 
Quran) which differed with what I had heard the Prophet reciting. So I took 
his hand and we went to the Prophet and reported the matter. Then I noticed 
signs of displeasure on his face and the Prophet said: “Both of you are 
right—kilakuma muhsin—and neither of you should disagree over this. For, 
many a people who came before you met with destruction because of 
disagreement over trivialities.”*° 

Ibn Taymiyah continues: The Prophet forbade disagreement which 
consisted of juhd, that is, denial of the truth and veracity of the opinion or 
conduct of the other party. This was the case in the foregoing Hadith where 
the Prophet explained that disagreement which was devoid of substance was 
basically destructive. The parties were both reciting the Quran in different 
dialects, which was why the Prophet declared them both to be muhsin (doing 
something good or beautiful) but they fell in error when they denounced 
and denied the validity of each other’s opinion.*” 


“Cf. Zaydan, Majmu‘ah, pp. 277, 295. 

‘Ibn Taymiyah, Igtida’ p. 130. 

S*Ibid., p. 123; Al-Tabrizi, Mishkat, ed. al-Albani, 1, 677, Hadith No. 2212. 
s7Ibid., pp. 124-5. 
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As for ikhtilaf al-tadad, which amounts to contradiction, the two views 
at issue are diametrically opposed to one another in regards to either essentials 
or subsidiary detail or both. The majority opinion on this type of disagreement 
is that only one of the opposing views could be right and declared as such, 
but not both. Examples of this type of ikhtilaf among the scholars are found 
over the issue of free will and determination, on the attributes of companions, 
and in the views and beliefs of the different faction’s of the jurists and the 
mutasawwifah (mystics). The matter is different in ikhtilaf al-tanawwu; where 
each of the two parties are undoubtedly right but blame falls on one who 
exceeds the limits and resorts to baghy over the other.** In Ibn Taymiyah’s 
assessment, by far the greatest part of the differences of opinion among the 
Ummah is of this type: they consist of mere variations and amount to no 
more than a difference of perspective or a way of looking at reality and truth, 
and yet they still lead to hostility and conflict. This is because neither of 
the disputing parties acknowledge the merit in the views of the opponent 
and both persist in pursuing self-righteousness and superiority over the other.*? 

Religious and sectarian fanaticism of the type that lays exclusive claim 
to righteousness is, as one observer explains, a deviation from the valid 
precedent of Companions and a form of bid‘ah/baghy, which is found among 
the followers of different madhhabs. The exponents of such transgression 
among the Hanafis are often people who lay claim to piety and knowledge 
and yet they propagate fanaticism in such ways as to proclaim invalid the 
salah of one who performs it behind a non-Hanafi Imam; they also vehemently 
denounce the raising of hands during ritual prayer upon descending to ruku‘ 
(bowing), which is normal practice among the Shaffis. There are, in fact, 
fanatics of this type in every madhhab, including the Shaffi, Maliki, and 
Hanbali, who see the truth as a prerogative of the school or their own following 
only. Even outside the sphere of ‘ibadat, in matrimonial matters, for example, 
they engage in transgression and bid‘ah when they forbid their daughters 
from marrying a Muslim who is not a follower of their own madhhab.°° 
They are indeed deviating from the consensus of all the leading Imams, who 
have urged their followers to adhere to the teachings of the Qur'an and Sunnah 
and abandon individual or scholastic opinions which do not conform to the 
authority of these sources. 

Al-Shahristani has held that istibdad bi al-ra'y, or imposing one’s own 
opinion over others without clear authority, is transgression and a bid‘ah 
which contradicts the precedent of the pious and upright ‘Ulama of the past. 
The same author adds that istibdad bi al-ra’y is not a bid‘ah when it is founded 


Tbid., pp. 130-1. 
*Tbid., p. 134. 
*°Al-Ban‘ali, Tahdhir, p. 61. 
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on knowledge and reason; it is only so when views of doubtful provenance 
and validity are inflicted on others.* 

One of the manifestations of istibdad bi al-ra'y which often partakes in 
transgression and ignorance is the assumption that one’s own knowledge, 
opinion, and belief is all that counts; that everyone must follow it; and that 
anyone who differs with it should be denounced. The person who persists 
in such an attitude has little regard for knowledge and truth and tends to 
ignore merit and reason in the opinion of others. This could only lead to 
hostility and abuse, and no benefit can be expected as a result.°? 

And finally Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah includes under the category of 
reprehensible opinion, over-indulgence in personal preference (istihsan), 
advancement of analogies, and speculative argumentation which verge on 
hawa and seek to circumvent the Shari‘ah. This kind of ra'y pays little attention 
to the origin and proper causes of the ahkam of Shari‘ah and often deviates 
from their objectives. Over-indulgence in this type of ra'y leads to “suspension 
of the Sunnah, to ignorance and confusion in the correct meaning of the 
Book of God, and to their ultimate neglect.*? The author includes in this 
category argumentation and opinion which originate in excessive questioning 
and highly theoretical issues which have little bearing on reality and practical 
experience. There is evidence that the Qur’an and Sunnah discourage over- 
indulgence in such questions. Ibn Qayyim then quotes the relevant evidence 
and draws the conclusion that Islam is basically a religion of authority which 
encourages humility and submission on the part of the believer and shuns 
over-indulgence in opinions and questions that smack of a libertine attitude 
toward the authority of divine revelation. This is borne out, the same author 
adds, by the accepted principles of usil al-fiqh on which the various schools 
are in agreement: Even a weak Hadith is to be given priority over both ra'y 
and analogy (qiyās). But this only refers, Ibn Qayyim hastens to observe, 
to “that type of ra'y and qiyas which the generality of ‘Ulama have discouraged 
because they diverge from the Quran and Sunnah.” As for ra'y whose 
conformity to, or divergence from, the Book of God and the Sunnah are 
not known, this type of ra'y may be adopted as basis of action only when 
necessary but it carries no binding authority on anyone.** 


“Abu al-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shahristani, Al-Milal wa al-Nihal, ed., 
‘Abd al- “Aziz Muhammad, al-Wakil, (Cairo: Mu’assisah al-Halabi, 1378/1968), p. 1045; Yahya 
Ismail, Manhaj al- Alagah Bayn al-Hakim wa al-Mahkum, (Cairo: Dar al-Wafa, 1406/1986), 
p. 106. 

*Tbn Taymiyah, Zqtidā; p. 127; Zaydan, Mahmu‘ah, p. 299. 

sbn Qayyim, /‘lam, I, 57. 

°Tbid., I, 64. 
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Conclusion 


While juristic doctrine and scholarly opinion will continue to influence 
the outlook and attitude of contemporary Muslim individuals and societies, 
it is always instructive to refer back to the Quran and Sunnah: Not only 
because these are the locus of recognized authority but also because ra'y 
is often subjective and circumstantial—so much so that its author may derive 
a fresh message from these sources that would relate to his own point of 
view. This is also true because of society’s changeable perception of reality 
and outlook over time and the bearing it might have on its standards of 
acceptability and tolerance. What the society and ‘Ulama of the Middle Ages 
perceived as unacceptable may today fall within tolerable limits and vice-versa. 

The tradition of Muslim scholarship in relation to freedom of opinion 
and ijtihad is, on the whole, indicative of latitude and tolerance. This is borne 
out by their reluctance to bring pernicious innovation (bid‘ah) into the sphere 
of punishable offenses. Despite some difference of opinion on this point the 
dominant view is that bid‘ah or any innovation and idea for which no support 
could be found in the sources should be tolerated until the truth emerges. 
Or else that it should be discouraged only through persuasive measures, unless 
it is manifestly harmful, in which case the harm must be prevented. 


There is some disagreement as to the veracity of the so-called closure 
of the door of ijtihad. It seems true nevertheless that independent ijtihad 
of the type which was practiced by the Companions and leading Imams was 
severely restricted, if not totally halted, following the crystallization of the 
madhahib at around the beginning of the 4th century Hijrah. In view of the 
overwhelming diversity of juristic and theological thought and the emergence 
of schools, sects, and groups throughout the Islamic lands, a climate of opinion 
began to prevail that fresh inquiry, ra'y, and ijtihad were to be discouraged. 
It seems that the primary motive behind the so-called closure of the door 
of ijtihad was not so much to deny others the freedom of expression and 
opinion as to protect the unity of the Ummah, to prevent confusion, and 
to defend the purity of Islamic heritage. 

But whatever explanation that one might be able to offer, closure of the 
door of ijtihad could hardly be justified in principle. It was basically a 
situational response that the ‘Ulama gave to a certain development and it 
ought to have been regarded as such. However it soon became dominant 
practice and the tide of taqlid (imitation) carried many so far as to say that 
there was no further need to interpret the Qur'an and Sunnah after the closure 
of the door of ijtihad. ‘Ulama and scholars, including al-Shawkani, Abu 
Zahrah, and Muhammad Iqbal, among others, have rejected the validity in 
principle of the closure of the door of ijtihad. Abu Zahrah makes the point 
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clearly that God Almighty granted human beings the gift of reason and has 
encouraged rational inquiry into His creation. How is it possible that only 
the ‘Ulama of the first three centuries of Islam were entitled to the formulation 
of opinion and ijtihad and the rest were deprived of this freedom? In Abu 
Zahrah’s phrase “nothing is farther from the truth and we seek refuge in God 
from such exaggerations.”®° 

In modern times, constitutional provisions and statutory legislation on 
the freedom of speech, press, and assembly in Muslim countries have granted 
this freedom to the citizens, often without discrimination on grounds of 
language, race, or religion. Statutory legislation in many Muslim countries 
has in the meantime specified the various violations of the freedom of speech 
and their legal consequences.** The substance and broad outline of such 
legislation is, I believe, in harmony with the objectives of Islam and its principal 
message of human dignity, equality, and freedom. The realities of day-to-day 
life in many Muslim countries are, however, a far cry from the guidelines 
that are found in the Shari‘ah or their own statutory legislation. Freedom 
of speech, opinion, and expression is yet to become a reality of social and 
political life in many present-day Muslim societies.°’ 

But the issue can only partially be tackled on legislative grounds. Social 
tolerance and the capacity of a community to enable those of its members 
to speak when they have something to say without fear of calling upon 
themselves the wrath of society or government is largely related to healthy 
public opinion and progress in the spheres of education and culture. It will 
be borne in mind in the meantime that no total and unrestricted freedom 
of expression could be expected in any society. But the attempt to balance 
and refine the use of this freedom against its possible abuses epitomizes society’s 
educational and cultural achievement. Only in an atmosphere of security and 
tolerance, coupled with the tacit assurance that sincere and constructive 
contribution and criticism by individuals and groups are gracefully received 
and tolerated, could such contribution be positively encouraged. 


°*>Muhammad Abu Zahrah, Usul al-Fiqh, (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al- ‘Arabi, 1377/1958), p. 
318. See also Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Shawkani, /rshad al-Fuhul min Tahqiq al-Haqq ila ‘Ilm 
al-Usul, (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr, n.d.), p. 254; Muhammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam, (Lahore: The Book House, n.d.), p. 178. 

°¢For information on the freedom of speech in Malaysia see John A. Lent, “Social Change 
and the Human Rights of Freedom of Expression in Malaysia,” Universal Human Rights, 
Iiii (1979), 51-56); Ahmad Ibrahim, “Freedom of Speech and Expression Under the Federal 
Constitution—Sedition and Contempt of Court,” Law Info (a Law Society publication of the 
International Islamic University, Malaysia), September 1989, pp. 7-20. 

*’For information on civil liberties in Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Egypt, and Iraq see James 
Dudley, “Human Rights Practices in the Arab States: The Modern Impact of Shari‘ah Values,” 
Georgia Journal of International and Comparative Law 12 (1982), 55-93. 
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It is important not only to write ‘friend of the court’ briefs but to make 
common cause with established interest groups that lobby the courts, especially 
in the arena of free exercise of religion issues. At the same time, it is essential 
to develop a multi-pronged approach and pursue local, state, and national 
legislative activity and to be involved in the inception and promotion of ballot 
initiatives in the electoral process in order to influence legal measures that 
effect the quality of Muslims’ lives in the United States. While in the United 
States minority groups tend to pursue their rights through the courts, in Canada 
they do so in the legislative arena. Therefore, in order to gain a better 
understanding of the ways of winning legislative support, it is helpful to look 
at the legislative process in Canada and most specifically at their multicultural 
policy. 

In the United States we are commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of adoption of the Federal Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 1965. In light of 
this it is appropriate to ask whether there has been an evolution in the 
interpretation of civil rights laws to the point where religious toleration is 
now mandated. First the civil rights laws were conceived and applied in the 
area of race discrimination, then they were applied to issues of gender 
discrimination and, recently, ethnic or national origins discrimination. Perhaps 
it is now time to test the religious accommodation provision of the Civil 
Rights Act. In fact, a Muslim has recently done so at the state level. In U.S. 
v. Board of Education of Philadelphia (May 1989), a Muslim school teacher 
successfully challenged a Pennsylvania state law that prohibited public school 
teachers from wearing apparel that indicates membership in a religious 
denomination. In this case U.S. District Court Judge Kelly said that Title 
VII of the Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964 requires employers to make 
‘reasonable accommodation’ of an employee’s religious needs and that the 
Pennsylvania law challenged by the Muslim teacher was invalid because it 
violated the federal statute. In addition, passage of the ‘hate violence’ legislation 
in Congress in 1988, which criminalized the interference with the free exercise 
of religion and damage of religious property specifically including churches, 
synagogues and mosques, is another indication that the time is propitious 
to call for greater application of the ‘religious accommodation’ provisions 
of federal legislation. 


®P.L. 100-346, adopted by the U.S. Senate May 18, 1988. The bill was amended by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to include specific reference to mosques and Islamic centers under 
the term ‘religious real property”. 
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Review Article 


Beyond the Post-Modern Mind* 


Ibrahim M. Abu-Rabi‘ 


What can an accomplished Western theologian and philosopher offer 
to modern Islamic thought? Is there a need for the contemporary Muslim 
intelligentsia to learn from outside sources? And, if “a conscious and intellectual 
defence must be made of the Islamic tradition?” does it mean that Muslims 
have to live in a state of mental inertia vis-a-vis the impressive Western tradition 


Ibrahim M. Abu-Rabi‘ is a Rockefeller Fellow at the Middle Eastern Center, University of 
Texas at Austin. 
*Huston Smith, Beyond the Post-Modern Mind. Updated and Revised Edition. New York: 
Crossroads, 1989. 

1S. H. Nasr, Islam and the Plight of Modern Man (London, 1975), p. 148. Nasr’s full 
statement on the matter reads as follows: “To conclude, it must be asserted categorically once 
again that to preserve Islam and Islamic civilization, a conscious and intellectual defence 
must be made of the Islamic tradition. Moreover, a thorough intellectual criticism must be 
made of the modern world and its shortcomings. Muslims cannot hope to follow the same 
path as the West without reaching the same impasse or an even worse one, because of the 
rapidity of the tempo of change today. The Muslim intelligentsia must face all the changes 
mentioned here, and many others, with confidence in themselves. They must cease to live 
in the state of a psychological and cultural sense of inferiority.” Ibid. These broad statements 
of Nasr on the necessity of presenting Islam as a viable intellectual system form the basis 
of the Islamization of Knowledge Project that was initiated by the late Isma‘il al Faruqi. Ziauddin 
Sardar summarizes the main drive behind this Project as follows: “The task before Muslim 
intelligentsia, then, is to develop, using the epistemology of Islam, alternative paradigms of 
knowledge for both natural and social sciences and to conceive and mold disciplines most 
relevant to the needs of contemporary Muslim societies. Only when distinctive Islamic paradigms 
and associated bodies of knowledge have evolved can Muslim scholars contemplate achieving 
synthesis on an appropriate footing with knowledge created by Western civilization.” Ziauddin 
Sardar, Islamic Features: The Shape of Ideas to Come (London: Mansell, 1985), p. 104. Sardar, 
following in the footsteps of Nasr and al Faruqi, contends that a genuine Islamic theory of 
knowledge rests on two premises: 1) Concepts, epistemes, and paradigms should receive their 
“ideational” thrust from the main sources of Islam—namely the Qur'an and the Sunnah. 2) 
A contemporary Islamic theory of knowledge is unimaginable outside of the context of “cultural 
colonialism.” This is best expressed by Sardar who maintains that: “The epistemology of Western 
civilization has now become a dominant mode of thought and inquiry to the exclusion of 
other, alternative ways of knowing. Hence, the totality of Muslim societies, indeed the planet 
as a whole, is being shaped in the image of Western man. This epistemological imperialism 
has deep roots going back over 300 years. Its origins lie in the beginnings of the European 
colonial adventure and the emergence of scientific rationality as the only legitimate method 
for understanding and controlling nature.” Ibid., p. 86. 
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in philosophy, theology, and other humanistic and social sciences? Finally, 
what are the intellectual dangers of borrowing from a Western heritage which 
is diffuse in nature, and which is not free from ideology most of the time? 
Would we be accused of eclecticism and a lack of historicism?? 

Undoubtedly, a major North African philosopher like Abdallah Laroui? 
would dismiss the whole theological project of Islam and Christianity, or 
even the whole theoretical enterprise of comparative religion, as irrelevant, 
ahistorical, anti-intellectual, reductionist, and obstructionist. The same attitude 
is shared by not a small number of Arab and Muslim social scientists who 
consider metaphysics a fading religious pastime that should have been driven 
away from the human mental endeavor long before Kant appeared on the 
scene. This orientation is sociologically developed by Bassam Tibi in his 
recent book entitled The Crisis of Modern Islam: A Preindustrial Culture 
in the Scientific-Technological Age, where he argues that the only viable 
approach to Islam in the modern world is the sociological method. Therefore, 
his aim is not to study the spiritual, philosophical, and social manifestations 
of Islam in today’s world, but to understand it, “as it is incorporated into 
reality as a fait social—that is, a social fact” 


Metaphysics and the Search for a Method 
in Religious Studies 


Professor Huston Smith, who sees the validity of the argument that religion 
is a social fact, argues that the religious question is primarily metaphysical. 
Thus he offers a “synthetic construct” of religion: metaphysical and social. 
Put differently, Smith maintains that, transcendentally speaking, religion is 
a priori and universal; whereas socially speaking, religion is subject to diversity 
and particularism. It is when we understand his “synthetic argument” that 
we begin to unravel his conceptual concerns: Smith is troubled by the modern 
philosophical assertion that truth is made and not found.5 


?In his controversial philosophical analysis of the predicament of the Arab intelligentsia, 
Abdallah Laroui argues that, “Arab intellectuals think according to two rationales. Most of 
them profess the traditionalist rationale (salafi); the rest profess an eclecticism. Together, 
these tendencies succeed in abolishing the historical dimension. But if the intellectual erases 
history from his thought, can he erase it from reality? Of course not; history as past and 
present structure informs the present condition of the Arabs quite as much as it does that 
of their adversaries.” A. Laroui, The Crisis of the Arab Intelligentsia: Traditionalism or 
Historicism? (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1976), pp. 153-54. 

3A. Laroui, Lideologie arabe contemporaine (Paris, 1967). 

4B. Tibi, The Crisis of Modern Islam: A Preindustrial Culture in the Scientific-Technological 
Age (Salt Lake City: University of Utah press, 1988), p. xii. 

‘This notion is examined below. 
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What is, therefore, the real intention of the author behind writing such 
a book?® And what direction does he follow in justifying his goal? To start 
with, Smith’s main goal is to show that though the Renaissance dealt a major 
blow to the religious quest, “religion” is still a philosophical issue. In that 
sense, the author’s interpretation and criticism rest on the philosophical and 
theological tradition in which he places his arguments, so to elucidate the 
author’s concepts, one must understand his intellectual framework. Smith 
is aware of the theoretical and philosophical underpinnings of the Enlightenment 
Project and its main architects, be they dead or alive. Smith considers 
contemporary analytical philosophy in Europe, as well as in the United States, 
heir to the Enlightenment Project. In addition to his awareness of the substantial 
“ideational” threat to theology from analytical philosophy, he is also concerned 
about the relevance of the religious factor to our social life. His discussion 
of religious malaise in society is premised on the rupture between religion 
and society in the secular world. 

Smith discusses a significant motif in the modern Christian intellectual 
tradition: the compatibility of the scientific view of human nature with the 
Christian (religious) one. In that, he follows in the footsteps of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, who was ambivalent about the progress motif in Western societies. 
Niebuhr wrote that, “a further consequence of modern optimism is a philosophy 
of history expressed in the idea of progress. Either by a force immanent in 


‘This is a hermeneutical question which is developed by Hans-Georg Gadamer for the 
Christian tradition, and by Fazlur Rahman for the Islamic tradition. See Hans-Georg Gadamer, 
Truth and Method. Second, revised edition (New York: Crossroads, 1989), especially part 
II, and F. Rahman, /slam and Modernity: Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982). Gadamer maintains that hermeneutics is necessary because 
“the literal meaning of Scripture . . . is not univocally intelligible in every place and at every 
moment.” Ibid., p. 175. But hermeneutics went through a number of structural transformations, 
especially in the modern period. In this regard, Gadamer notes that, “Hermeneutics had to 
rid itself one day of all its dogmatic limitations and become free to be itself, so that it could 
rise to the significance of a universal historical organon.” Ibid., p. 176. Rahman, on the other 
hand, maintains correctly that the sources of “Islamic intellectualism,” namely the Qur'an 
and the Sunnah, have to be reinterpreted in light of modern conditions. The hermeneutical 
method defended by Rahman proposes a process of interpretation which “consists of a double 
movement, from the present situation to Quranic times, then back to the present. The Qur’an 
is the divine response, through the Prophet's mind, to the moral-social situation of the Prophet's 
Arabia, particularly to the problems of commercial Meccan society of his day.” Ibid., p. 5. 
Therefore, Rahman suggests a historical method of interpretation that takes the complex structure 
of the Qur'an, as well as the historical evolution of Islam, into consideration. For a discussion 
of Gadamer’s hermeneutics see R. Rorty, Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1979), especially chapter VII [pp. 315-66] where Rorty argues 
that truth is made and not found, and that hermeneutics is no longer interested in finding 
truth as much as it is interested in understanding the human sciences, i.e., philosophy, literary 
criticism, and religion. 
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nature itself, or by the gradual extension of rationality, or by the elimination 
of specific sources of evil, such as priesthoods, tyrannical government and 
class divisions in society, modern man expects to move toward some kind 
of perfect society. The idea of progress is composed of many elements. It 
is particularly important to consider one element of which modern culture 
is itself completely oblivious.”’ 

As Smith argues throughout the book, the philosophers of the Renaissance 
believed firmly in the full possibilities of science. In a sense, they were 
optimistic about the present and future of mankind. They believed that science 
will solve man’s eternal problems. Progress was the catchword of the 19th 
century as it was completely associated with industry, democracy and 
expansion. In other words, the mentality of the philosophers of science viewed 
the traditional biblical episteme as a hindrance to the potentialities of the 
human mind. To their mind, the Christian revelation was interpreted in a 
stagnant and debilitating manner, and it was time to break away from this 


7R. Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man. Volume I (New York: Scribner's, 1964), 
p. 24. Niebuhr contends along the same lines of the main 18th and 19th century thinkers 
that progress is the main feature of the Renaissance. To better understand the historical context 
in which he places his argument, the following thoughts of Niebuhr are quoted: “The Renaissance 
as a spiritual movement is best understood as a tremendous affirmation of the limitless 
possibilities of human existence, and as a rediscovery of the sense of a meaningful history. 
This affirmation takes many forms, not all of which are equally consistent with the fundamental 
impulse of the movement. But there is enough consistency in the movement as a whole to 
justify the historian in placing in one historical category such diverse philosophical, religious 
and social movements as the early Italian Renaissance, Cartesian rationalism and the French 
enlightenment; as the liberal idea of progress and Marxist catastrophism; as sectarian 
perfectionism and secular utopianism. In all of these multifarious expressions there is a unifying 
principle. It is the impulse towards the fulfillment of life in history. The idea that life can 
be fulfilled without those reservations and qualifications which Biblical and Reformation thought 
make is derived from two different sources; from the classical confidence in human capacities 
and from the Biblical-Christian impulse towards sanctification and the fulfillment of life, more 
particularly the Biblical-eschatological hope of the fulfillment of history itself?” R. Niebuhr, 
The Nature and Destiny of Man, Volume II, p. 160. 

On the notion of progress, see the following important works: J. B. Bury, The Idea of 
Progress (London, 1924); A. Comte, Course de philosophie positive (Paris, 1835-1852); M. 
Condorcet, Esquisse d'un tableau historique de progres des l'esprit humain (Paris, 1933); 
H. Spencer, Illustrations of Universal Progress (New York, 1881) F. Teggart, The Idea of 
Progress (Berkeley, 1949); A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress (New York, 1919). In 
his Introduction to the classical book on progress, Esquisse d'un tableau historique des progres 
de lesprit humain [pp. 2-3], Condorcet says that “Ces observations, sur ce que l'homme a 
ete, sur ce qu'il est aujourd'hui, conduiront ensuite aux moyens dassurer et d'assurer et d’accelerer 
les nouveaux progres que sa nature lui permet desperer encore. Tel est le but de louvrage 
que j'ai entrepris, et dont le resultat sera de montrer, par le raisonnement et par les faits, 
que la nature n'a marque aucun terme au perfectionnement des facultes humaines; que la 
perfectibilite, desormais independants de toute puissance qui voudrait les arrester, nont d’autre 
terme que la duree du globe ou la nature nous a jetes.” 
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view to a much more mature one that was capable at emancipating the human 
mind from the shackles of external and past-oriented revelation. 

Far from considering revelation a source of spiritual and historical rigidity 
and stagnation, Smith argues that the Transcendent is the only certain 
foundation on which man can build his future. In that sense, he agrees with 
Niebuhr that religion “interprets history from the standpoint of the eternal 
(i.e., since it sees the source and end of history beyond history), it gives 
the individual a place to stand within a world of meaning, even when and 
if the particular historical movement into which he is integrated should fail 
completely”? 

Smith highlights what he calls “The Revolution in Western Thought” (pp. 
3-16) in the first chapter of the book. He says that a deep-seated epistemological 
transformation has taken place in the Western world: “Quietly, irrevocably, 
something enormous has happened to Western man. His outlook on life and 
the world has changed so radically that in the perspective of history the 
twentieth century is likely to rank—with the fourth century, which witnessed 
the triumph of Christianity, and the seventeenth, which signaled the dawn 
of modern science—as one of the very few that have instigated genuinely 
new epochs in human thought. In this change, which is still in process, we 
of the current generation are playing a crucial but as yet not widely recognized 
part.” To put it simply, traditional metaphysics gave way to a new aggressive 
epistemology which is based on science and the deepening role of the human 
mind in the affairs of the universe. Smith says that, “no one who works in 
philosophy today can fail to realize that the sense of the cosmos has been 
shaken by an encyclopedic skepticism. The clearest evidence of this is the 
collapse of what historically has been philosophy’s central discipline: objective 
metaphysics.” The scholastic argument about the revelation/reason polarity, 
which was an integral part of the intellectual environment of the medieval 
period and the early Renaissance, is no longer a significant issue today. 
Human reason has occupied the center of all intellectual endeavor. 





êR. Niebuhr, ibid., p. 69. 

°H. Smith, Beyond the Post-Modern Mind; Ibid., p. 3. 

°Tbid., p. 10. 

"To better understand this issue from an Islamic perspective, consult the following: 1) 
Louis Gardet and M. M. Anawati, Introduction a la theologie musulmane (Paris, 1948). 2) 
Ernest Renan, Averroes et lAverrroisme (3rd ed., Paris, 1866). 3) Leon Gauthier, La theorie 
d'Ibn Rochd (Averroes) sur les rapports de la religion et de la philosophie (Paris, 1909). 4) 
Leon Gauthier, “Scolastique musulmane et scolastique chretienne” Revue d'Histoire de la 
Philosophie, TI (1928). 5) A. J. Arberry, Revelation and Reason in Islam (New York, 1957). 
The same issue has been raised in both Judaism and Hinduism as well: A. Heschel, God 
in Search of Man (New York, 1965), and K. S. Murty, Revelation and Reason in Advaita 
Vedanta (London, 1961). 
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The continuing rupture between revelation and reason since the dawn 
of the Industrial Revolution has produced a thoroughly secularized world. 
In this connection, an analytical distinction should be drawn between the 
West and Christianity. The modern West is the product of the process of 
secularization, whereas the chief assumptions of medieval Christianity are 
based on the following premises: “Reality is focused in a person, . . . the 
mechanics of the physical world exceed our comprehension, and . . . the 
way to our salvation lies not in conquering nature but in following the 
commandments which God has revealed to us.” Secularization has perpetuated 
an environment of alienation between man and God. 

Smith maintains that a sense of fragmentation pervades the basic attitudes 
of Western man toward life and society: “I have argued that the distinctive 
feature of the contemporary mind as evidenced by frontier thinking in science, 
philosophy, theology and the arts is its acceptance of reality as unordered 
in any objective way that man’s mind can discern.”’* Smith’s response to the 
prevalent sense of epistemological and social fragmentation in the West is 
to call for the recovery of its historical and epistemological continuity with 
its past. The salient features of tradition are stability, focus, foundation, 
intention, and purpose. Therefore, Smith’s intention is not to search for new 
foundations of knowledge as much as to reestablish the merits and relevance 
of the old ones. Thus his criticism of the post-modern mind involves a 
reaffirmation of a traditional language. He encourages us to look in the reservoir 
of our accumulated knowledge to find a viable solution to the predicament 
of modern man. As a consequence, he welcomes all human disciplines from 
epistemology to deconstruction and hermeneutics if they help us in excavating 
the deep layers of traditional meaning. He replaces the epistemic rupture, 
often discussed by Foucault, with a harmonious language and intention. In 
a sense, Smith is after finding a deep structure for our philosophical 
investigation. 


Smith’s Concept of the Transcendent and 
Its Relevance to Modern Islamic Thought 


Modern Islamic thought has preserved its internal integrity by stressing 
the importance of the transcendent in the secular environment. Two major 
modern Muslim thinkers come to mind: Jamal al-Din Afghani and Muhammad 
‘Abduh. Their premises support the historical continuity and the modern 


12Smith, ibid., p. 5. 
13Tbid., p. 16. 
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relevance of the traditional “transcendental” discourse and method. They stress 
“the Islamic model,” which draws its theoretical orientation from both the 
Qur’an and the Sunnah, and which is inspired by the historical experience 
of the Prophet (SAAS) and his companions. 

In addition, the questions that Afghani and ‘Abduh raised revolve mainly 
around doctrinal issues. From their side, the traditional Muslim intelligentsia 
contends that the doctrinal discourse concerns the purification of the 
fundamentals of religion. As Henri Laoust puts it: No doctrinal reform is 
possible without return to an original source. Therefore, the return to the 
just form of religion, and the affirmation of transcendent truth in a modern 
setting are the main preoccupations of modern Islamic thought. 

The traditionalist language and method presuppose either a return to 
or a rejuvenation of past theological, philosophical, and cultural patterns. 
In that philosophical context, the Salafiyah movement was born. This movement 
sought to give birth to Islam in the modern world by re-embodying the early 
experience of Islam in the present. The concept of “history™—a concept that 
has an immense and subtle philosophical meaning—is in fact peripheral to 
modern Salafiyah. As a result, the two basic declared positions of the 
Salafiyah—the return to an original and unadulterated Islam, and the opening 
of “the gate of reasoning are subject to many problems. Many representatives 
of the modern Salafiyah have approached religious problems outside of a 
new world context—a context in which industrialization, with its accessory 
problems, have strongly shaped the rise of new ideas and of socio-economic 
and political relations. 

Contemporary Muslim intellectuals, therefore, find themselves face to 
face with a set of social and historical questions that await a theological answer. 
Muslim intellectuals remain faithful to their vision of past Muslim history — 
a vision based on the significant role relevation plays in the process of history. 
Muslim intellectuals, while reflecting on the traditional Islamic model, cannot 
seek refuge in isolation; they are required by revelation to participate in the 
making of present history. Consequently, it should be the task of Muslims, 
especially the educated ones, to be thoroughly acquainted with both their 
traditional sources of theology, philosophy, and history, and with the challenges 
of the modern world. In other words, Muslims have to transcend their sense 
of inferiority vis-a-vis the West, if there is any, by developing a new discourse 
that demonstrates complete comprehension of its history, culture, philosophy, 
and impact on the rest of the world. From this angle, Smith’s book and method 
occupy a unique position since they orient us toward the epistemological 
mechanisms of the West and how they affect the religious phenomenon. 
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Smith and the Enlightenment Project 


One has to discuss the validity of Smith’s argument in view of the 
philosophical project of the Enlightenment. The main goal of this project 
was to introduce a critical rational spirit into what were considered to be 
dull philosophical arguments of the medieval period. Smith is of the view 
that the premises of the Enlightenment are dead, but their consequences still 
survive with us today.'* Two issues are relevant here: nihilism and progress. 
Smith argues that man need no longer be bound by a nihilistic attitude towards 
life because the death-of-God formula represents the spirit of a defunct era—the 
19th century. The idea of progress, which was also the obsession of 19th 
century thinkers, has been weakened in the wake of the colossal consequences 


1J. Habermas comments on the rise of modernity in the West in the following manner: 
“Hegel was the first philosopher to develop a clear concept of modernity. We have to go back 
to him if we want to understand the internal relationship between modernity and rationality, 
which, until Max Weber, remained self-evident and which today is being called into question. 
We have to get clear on the Hegelian concept of modernity to be able to judge whether the 
claim of those who base their analyses on other premise is legitimate.” J. Habermas, The 
Philosophical Discourse of Modernity: Twelve Lectures (Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1987), 
p. 4. 

There is no doubt that Hegel [1770-1831] was a highly influential “idealistic” philosopher, 
and that his philosophy provided moral and intellectual legitimacy to German fascism, especially 
in this century. Hegel’s systematic treatment of “objective universal reason” in his Phenomenology 
of Mind, and his Lectures on the Philosophy of History reinforced the modern fascist notion 
that the fuhrer was simply fulfilling the objectives of “universal reason,” and that the individual 
members of society had to succumb to this reality. Hegel’s political philosophy justified the 
Prussian state at the time as the only viable moral force in society. K. Popper has severely 
criticized the fascist elements in Hegelian philosophy: “Hegel rediscovered the Platonic ideas 
which lie behind the perennial revolt against freedom and reason. Hegelianism is the renaissance 
of tribalism. The historical significance of Hegel may be seen in the fact that he represents 
the ‘missing link; as it were, between Plato and the modern form of totalitarianism. Most 
of the modern totalitarians are quite unaware that their ideas can be traced back to Plato. 
But many know of their indebtedness to Hegel, and all of them have been brought up in 
the close atmosphere of Hegelianism. They have been taught to worship the state, history, 
and the nation.” Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies: Volume 2 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1962), pp. 30-31. One proper connection could be made here between the 
views of Huston Smith, Jurgen Habermas, and Karl Popper. They all share the notion that 
modernity is still a dominant force in today’s societies and that its roots are mainly philosophical, 
and that Hegel has been the single most influential philosopher in the modern period. Therefore, 
if the goal is to transcend modernity and postmodernity, one has also to transcend the moral 
and intellectual underpinnings of these two phenomena. For work on the social and political 
philosophy of Hegel, consult the following: M. B. Foster, The Political Philosophies of Plato 
and Hegel (Oxford, 1935); E. Weil, Hegel et létat (Paris, 1950); A. Peperzak, Le Jeune Hegel 
et la vision morale du monde (The Hague, 1960). On Hegel's phenomenology, see the following 
important book: J. Hyppolite, Geneses et structure de la Phenomenologie de l'Esprit de Hegel 
(Paris, 1946). 
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of two world wars. The question is how to examine the premises and 
orientations of nihilism and progress in a world that is in need of a reformulation 
of its thought structure. 


Metaphysics and Historicism 


What is historicism? And is it relevant to our philosophical debates? It 
is possible to argue that historicism is a critical and theoretical formulation, 
or a historical method which treats concepts, standards, and presuppositions 
in their historical context. For that purpose, historicism pursues “a complex 
reconstruction of the various intellectual expressions. Philosophical reflection, 
for the historicists, is no exception to these historical limitations. Consistently, 
historicism treats its own interests as bounded by interests, assumptions, and 
context.”!5 In this sense, concepts and ideas cannot float in a vacuum; they 
must be discussed in a historical context. 

Does Smith object to the above-mentioned formulation of historicism? 
He recognizes historical and social influences on religion. But, like Karl 
Popper, he would like to transcend the social and historical domain and 
investigate the metaphysical sources of knowledge. In that sense, his 
understanding of historicism is similar to the one presented by Popper: “I 
mean by ‘historicism’ an approach to the social sciences which assumes that 
historical prediction is their principal aim, and which assumes that this aim 
is attainable by discovering the ‘rhythms’ or the ‘patterns; the ‘laws’ or the 
‘trends’ that underlie the evolution of history.”** There is no doubt that what 
Popper is attacking here is the epistemological foundation of Marxist 
historiography which, to his mind, makes false predictions about the future. 
My main concern, methodologically speaking, is to show that the sciences 
of metaphysics and history interwined could perpetuate an ontological 
theoretical position which might help reintegrate man into both revelation 
and society at once.” A refutation of historicism as a social and historical 


3R. D'Amico, Historicism and Knowledge (New York: Routledge, 1989), p. xi. 

16K, Popper, The Poverty of Historicism (New York: Harper, 1957), p. 3. 

The following are major sources on historicism: D. Collins, Renaissance Historicism: 
Selections from English Literary Renaissance (Amherst: Univ. of MA Press, 1987); F. Engel- 
Janosi, “The Growth of German Historicism,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in History 
and Political Science, Series 62 (1944); E. Fackenheim, Metaphysics and Historicity (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1961; G. Iggers, The German Conception of History (Middletown: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1968); F. Hayek, “Scientism and the Study of Society: The 
Historicism of the Scientistic Approach” in The Counter-Revolution of Science (1951); I. 
Johansson, A Critique of Karl Popper's Methodology (Oslo: Akameiforlaget, 1975); I. Lakatos, 
The Methodology of Scientific Research Programmes; Philosophical Papers, Vol. 1. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1978); D. Lee and R. Beck, “The Meaning of “Historicism?” 
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method could simply mean a refutation of realism in religion and society, 
which I consider not to be the position of Huston Smith. 


Academia, Westernization, and the Third World 


Chapter five, entitled “Flakes of Fire, Handful of Light: The Humanities 
as Uncontrolled Experiment” (pp. 114-32), is perhaps his most challenging 
section of the book. Smith proposes that the crisis of the humanities as an 
academic and intellectual phenomenon is pervasive, and the critical 
predilections of the Western mind have produced widespread dissatisfaction 
and alienation. Smith defines the humanities as the custodians of the human 
image, an image which, from a monotheistic point of view, is created in 
the fashion of God. The humanities carry two burdens: social and conceptual. 
Their social goal should be to facilitate the social interaction between man 
and man and man and God. Instead, advanced industrial societies are marked 
by a spiritual malaise which is the main cause of today’s alienation. Alienation 
could be simply defined as the loss of vitality in man. Niebuhr, for instance, 
defines vitality as the ability of man to transcend his limiting physical and 
cultural environment by achieving a measure of unity with the divine. 
Alienation as the loss of vitality can be both internal and external. Internally, 
it manifests itself as a rupture—a split between man’s mind and spirit. 
Externally, it is part and parcel of the loneliness and estrangement that 
characterizes the overpopulated modern world. 

The conceptual aim of the humanities should be to introduce the student 
to a holistic, humanistic view of life. The academic division of labor, however, 
has made this task in recent years difficult. What Smith is tackling behind 
all of this is the impact of modernization on the Western mind. He certainly 
believes that this impact has been deep and negative. However, what he neglects 
to discuss meaningfully is the impact of Western modernization on the 
primordial traditions of the Third World. 

Any cursory reading of the historical consequences of Europe’s 
industrialization since the 16th century could reveal two facts: first, the triumph 


American Historical Review, V. 59 (1953-54), 568-77; M. Mandelbaum, The Problem of 
Historical Knowledge (New York: Liveright Publishing, 1938); H. Marcuse, “Karl Popper 
and the Problem of Historical Laws,” in his Studies in Critical Philosophy (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1972), pp. 191-208; H. Marcuse, Hegel's Ontology and the Theory of Historicity 
(Cambridge: MIT Press, 1987); K. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies. 2 Volumes. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962); K. Popper, The Poverty of Historicism; P. Reill, 
The German Enlightenment and the Rise of Historicism (Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1975); D. Roberts, Benedetto Croce and the Uses of Historicism (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1987); R. D’amico, Historicism and Knowledge (New York: Routledge, 
1989). 
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of the scientific mentality of the Renaissance, and second, the rupture this 
triumph produced between tradition and modernity. One could argue that 
the impact of Western modernization on Third World religions and cultures 
has been destructive mainly because of the political stagnation of many Third 
World societies in the period preceding Western penetration. At the conceptual 
level, there is a pervasive dichotomy between traditional concepts and newly- 
imported concepts. Furthermore, this dichotomy has given rise to a widespread 
social rupture. Take, for example, the nature and the function of the 
intelligentsia in the Muslim world. Some take the Islamic revelation and the 
Muslim intellectual achievement throughout the ages as their point of reference; 
others neglect that total tradition and claim that the intellectual achievements 
of Muslims in the past are incompatible with the demands and conditions 
of the present. 

The solution that Smith gives to the “conceptual chaos” of today’s world 
is ontological-epistemological. A thinker should be able to erect the conceptual 
foundations of a discipline epistemologically, and should, at the same time, 
share in the creative process ontologically. Detached/engaged duality should 
characterize the modern builders of systems of thought. The following quotation 
from Tillich could succintly summarize Smith's methodology: “epistemology, 
the knowledge of knowing, is a part of ontology, the knowledge of being, 
for knowing is an event within the totality of events. Every epistemological 
assertion is implicitly ontological. Therefore, it is more adequate to begin 
an analysis of existence with the question of being rather than with the problem 
of knowledge.”** Smith argues implicitly that the problem of the West is its 


18P. Tillich, Systematic Theology, Volume I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
p. 71. Paul Tillich (1883-1965) is an eminent theologian of this century. Though his writing 
was mainly intended for a Western Christian audience, the educated Muslim cannot afford 
to miss two significant features about Tillich’s inquiry into theological and philosophical 
questions: method and information. Tillich’s method, which is distinguished by a superb clarity 
of style and analytical ingenuity, sums up the achievements of one of the greatest minds of 
our century. Description, interpretation, and systemization of knowledge, as well as the addition 
of historical and philosophical insights weave his methodological approach into a passionate 
and rich synthesis of arguments and concepts. It is no exaggeration to state that the intellectual 
vitality a reader might derive from reading Tillich’s various works could generate essential 
ideas about the different disciplines of human knowledge—philosophy, theology, history, 
anthropology, and sociology. The following are important sources on Tillich’s theology and 
philosophy: J. L. Adams, Paul Tillich’s Philosophy of Culture, Science and Religion (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1956); D. M. Brown, Ultimate Concern: Tillich in Dialogue (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1950). M. Eliade, “Paul Tillich and the History of Religions,” The 
Future of Religions, Paul Tillich (New York: Harper and Row, 1966), pp. 31-36; I. Fagre, 
“Revelation and the Thought of Paul Tillich: A Study of Tillich’s Concept of Revelation in 
Volume I of his Systematic Theology,” Theological Journal of Japan Lutheran Theological 
College, No. 2 (1967), pp. 44-70; R. E. Fitch, “The Social Philosophy of Paul Tillich,” Religion 
in Life, Vol. 27 (Spring 1958), pp. 247-56; J. Gill, “Paul Tillich’s Religious Epistemology,” 
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divorce of epistemology from ontology, and that the proper reconstruction 
of the essential connection between being and knowledge entails a holistic 
approach that begins with the question of transcendence. Smith, however, 
fails to work out a thorough reconstruction of theology as an a priori foundation 
of the human and social sciences. In other words, he keeps refering to 
transcendence as the root of human knowledge without paying sufficient 
attention to revelation, which is the cornerstone of the three monotheistic 
religions. 


Philosophy and the Role of the Theologian 


As an engaged philosopher, H. Smith is disturbed by what he calls the 
crisis in Western philosophy (chapter 6). He says that the practitioners of 
philosophy in the West seem to have lost their ultimate point of reference. 
Philosophical systems appear, and others collapse. What accounts for the 
mess in Western philosophy? Smith identifies the situation as follows: 
“Philosophy . . . seems to be a singular mess, one evidence being the number 
of influential philosophers who see no future for the discipline, or at most 
a minimal one.” 

Philosophers do not play the same leading role in modern culture as 
in the past, especially when philosophy and theology were allies. Smith states 
correctly that “philosophers were the ones who were qualified to monitor 
the conceptual foundations of culture’s components, validating where 
appropriate, debunking where not.”*° He calls for the reintegration of 
philosophical assumptions in a holistic system of knowledge that includes 
the social sciences, as well as the humanities. 

Smith is, however, not quite explicit about the future relationship between 


Religious Studies, Vol. 3 (April, 1968), pp. 477-98; D. H. Kelsey, The Fabric of Paul Tillich’s 
Theology (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967); W. Leibrecht, ed., Religion and Culture: 
Essays in Honor of Paul Tillich (New York: Harper and Row, 1959); B. Martin, “Paul Tillich 
and Judaism,” Judaism, Vol. 15 (Spring 1966), pp. 180-88; A. J. McKelway, The Systematic 
Theology of Paul Tillich (New York: Deli, 1964); H. Meynell, “Tillich’s Theological Method,” 
The New Theology and Modern Theologians (London: H. Meynell, 1967), pp. 137-56; R. 
S. Misra, “The Concept of Reason in the Systematic Theology of Paul Tillich?” Religion and 
Society (Bangalore/India), vol. 13, no. 2, (1966), pp. 15-33; R. P. Scharlemann, “Scope of 
Systematics: An Analysis of Tillich’s Two Systems,” Journal of Religion, Vol. 48 (April 1968), 
pp. 136-49; H. Veatch, “Tillich’s Distinction Between Metaphysics and Theology,” Review of 
Metaphysics, vol. 10(3), March 1957, pp. 529-33; and D. Weisser, ed., Paul Tillich in Catholic 
Thought (New York: Doubleday, 1969). 

19°Smith, ibid., p. 133. 

°"lbid., p. 138. 
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philosophy and theology. Tillich, for instance, in discussing the connection 
between philosophy and theology, inquires about the nature of both. He says 
that “philosophy and theology ask the question of being. But they ask it from 
different perspectives. Philosophy deals with the structure of being in itself; 
theology deals with the meaning of being for us”?! 

Smith is at his best as a theologian. Not only is he aware of theological 
and philosophical trends; he is also conscious of the value of social science 
contributions to religion. In this sense, he shares the concerns of many 
anthropologists and sociologists of religion such as C. Geertz,?? E. Gellner,”* 
B. Wilson,‘ P. Berger,’ and their teachers E. Durkheim** and M. Weber.?’ 
Two main assumptions about the religious phenomenon characterize the work 
of these people, including Smith’s: First, instead of diminishing in importance 
as a result of the encroachment of science and technology, religion has become 
highly differentiated and functional. Second, religion is responsible for the 
ultimate meaning in human life. For instance, in his celebrated essay on 
“Religion as a Cultural System,” Clifford Geertz defines religion in the following 


21P. Tillich, ibid., p. 22. 

22See the following books by C. Geertz: The Religion of Java (New York: Free Press, 
1960); Islam Observed: Religious Development in Morocco and Indonesia (Stanford: Yale 
University Press, 1968); The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973); Works 
and Lives: The Anthropologist as Author (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1988). In his 
Works and Lives, Geertz reflects on the art of writing. Here he tries to develop a style of 
writing that is reflective of the power of ideas, which are, in turn, derived from all the fields 
of the human intellectual endeavor: philosophy, sociology, anthropology, history, political 
science, literature, and even mathematics. Geertz draws a distinction between authors and 
writers. The former are founders of systems of knowledge, whereas the latter are producers 
of books. This distinction is particularly important in the case of Muslim writers since many 
of them are producers of books and not authors of systems of knowledge. 

23See the following works by Ernest Gellner: Culture, Identity, and Politics (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987), and his edited work titled, /slamic Dilemmas: Reformers, 
Nationalists and Industrialization: The Southern Shore of the Mediterranean (Berlin, 1985). 

24See the following works by the British sociologist Bryan Wilson: Contemporary 
Transformations of Religion (Oxford University Press, 1976); Magic and the Millennium: A 
Sociological Study of Religious Movements (New York: Harper, 1973); and “The Return of 
the Sacred,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 18(3), September 1979, pp. 268-80. 

25See the following works by Peter Berger: The Sacred Canopy: Elements of a Sociological 
Theory of Religion (New York: Doubleday, 1969); A Rumor of Angels (New York: Doubleday, 
1973); The Homeless Mind: Modernization and Consciousness (New York: Random House, 
1973). 

26See the following works by E. Durkheim: Les Regles de la méthode sociologique (Paris, 
1895) (The Rules of Sociological Method Glencoe, 1950); Les Formes elementaires de la vie 
religieuse (Paris, 1912) (The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, London, 1915); Sociologie 
et Philosophie (Paris, 1924). 

27See the following works by Max Weber: The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(New York: Scribner, 1958), and The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1964). 
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terms: “religion is: (1) a system of symbols which acts to (2) establish powerful, 
pervasive, and long-lasting moods and motivations in man by (3) formulating 
conceptions of a general order of existence and (4) clothing these conceptions 
with such an aura of factuality that (5) the moods of motivations seem uniquely 
realistic.” To Smith religion cannot be ignored because, “[it] has been 
revolutionary and conservative, prophetic and priestly, catalyst and incubus. 
It creates barriers and levels them, raises church budgets and raises the 
oppressed, makes peace with inequity and redeems, to some extent, the 
world?’ Religion has even prospered in the context of secularization: 


“As societies grew more complex, ‘differentiation’ set in, with 
religious and secular institutions assuming different functions. 
Indeed religious and worldly components of the individual psyche 
came to be differentiated. But this process, which some might 
call secularization, does not necessarily mean that religion is 
becoming less significant. In a world of specialists, religious 
specialists may be as credible as any other. Indeed, the fact that 
religion is increasingly individualized, and in a pluralistic world 
a matter of individual choice, serves to make it more important 
to an individual as such than when it was a more or less automatic 
part of tribal life. Further, religion’s moral influence on seemingly 
secular institutions such as business and politics in a nation with 
a religious heritage may be indirect, but cannot be discounted .”>° 


Therefore, religion is both socially relevant and metaphysically based. In 
a sense, Smith agrees with William James, one of the main architects of modern 
pragmatism in American philosophy, that religion is not only transcendent 
and abstract but pragmatic and socially useful.** 

Smiths main point of reference is the metaphysical and historical 
experiment of monotheistic religions—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
Consequently, he presents religion as a two-dimensional relationship: The 
first is the subjective relation between God and man and the second is the 
social one between man and man. In this connection, Smith says: “Religion 
began in the individual's direct relationship with the transhistorical and 
ultimate —God by whatsoever name. From this inviolate starting point and 
continuing center, it has proceeded to shoulder, successively, concern for 


28C, Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures; ibid., p. 90. 

2°Smith, ibid., p. 185. 

3°R. Ellwood, Jr., “Modern Religion as Folk Religion,” in Modernity and Religion, edited 
by W. Nicholls (Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University, 1987), pp. 23-24. 

31§ee William James, Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking (London: 
Longmans, 1913), especially Chapter VIII, pp. 273-301. 
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interpersonal relations and society’s institutions and structures. To live up 
to its calling, it must now add to these agendas, concern for other species 
and life’s sustaining environment.”*? 

Smith argues that the epistemological foundations of the modern West 
have blocked out truth. He defines the Western mindset as “an epistemology 
that aims relentlessly at control, and thereby rules out the possibility of 
transcendence in principle.”** As a result, this mindset is reductionist, mainly 
because it does not conceive of the world as an a priori creation of the 
transcendent power. Smith defines reductionism as an attempt to explain all 
phenomena by means of matter. According to Smith, the modern Western 
mindset presents the following assumptions: first, history can be controlled. 
Second, happiness can be bestowed. Third, truth is instrumental, or as Rorty 
has put it, truth is made and is not found. Though Smith does not expect 
the Western mindset “to collapse in the way an avalanche of snow periodically 
slides off a roof;”* he suggests a new way of life to be based on participation, 
intuitive discernment, transcendence, and fulfillment. In short, Smith searches 
for social engagement on the basis of transcendence. As a result, it is possible 
to describe Smith’s method of analysis as that of philosophical theology. 

From the foregoing, we can conclude that Smith’s conception of human 
nature rests on the society/transcendence polarity. In other words, man (1) 
is the product of culture, and (2) is a spirit that possesses the ability to 
transcend. As a product of culture, man makes tools—both physical and 
conceptual —that connect him with reality. In other words, meaning and inner 
direction (telos) is at the center of man’s existence. We can summarize Smith’s 
discussion of the monotheistic view of man in the following epistemological 
manner: 


1) God is transcendent and He is the Source. 

2) God is not only reason, but vitality and the source of all 
existence. 

3) Everything outside of God is contingent upon God—the world, 
animals, and man. 

4) Man is finite in both body and spirit—a) dualism in unity, 
and b) man is made in the image of God. Therefore, we have 
to understand man from the vantage point of God and not 
reason. 

5) Man is distinguished by his rational ability—by his ability 
to make conceptual tools, and his capacity to transcend 
himself. 


2§mith, ibid., p. 193. 
3Tbid., p. 200. 
“Tbid., p. 227. 
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6) Man is distinguished by self-consciousness. 

7 God revealed himself in history. It is historical self-disclosure 
in the form of Christ. This is where history centers. Human 
history derives meaning from these revelations. 

8) Man is a unity of will—it is altogether the will of God. 

9) Man's essence is free self-determination, but man is a sinner 
and his sin is the wrong use of his will which leads to 
destruction. Sin is a priori and universal. 


Opposed to the aforementioned view of man is the modern view which 
was born in the wake of the Renaissance. The Renaissance premises rested 
on the unlimited innate ability of man to rationally transcend the human 
predicament. The Renaissance as a collective ideological and social 
phenomenon was responsible for the annihilation of preindustrial social 
structures, and especially the intellectual underpinnings of these structures. 
The traditional ambiance of harmony between man and nature was no longer 
viable after the eruption of the Renaissance. 

One implicit assumption that Smith provides throughout his discussion 
is the necessity of human engagement as an alternative to the crisis of 
orientation and spiritual malaise in Western societies. A key concept in 
elucidating “engagement” is ontology, which is simply defined as the science 
of being. The term “being” means the whole of human reality: the structure, 
the meaning, and the aim of existence. In that sense, the ontological elements 
can be classified in the following terms: 

1) Vitality and Form. Vitality is equated with dynamics. Man’s essential 
substance, which according to Smith is spiritual, is dynamic. In the Christian 
sense, this dynamism reaches out beyond nature and society because of man’s 
capacity for transcendence. This transcendence is conditioned by man’s will 
which, ideally speaking, should be derived from God’s. Mans dynamic 
interaction with reality is a complex process that leads to continuous self- 
growth and self-consciousness. Man is distinguished from animals by 
consciousness. In addition to dynamics and form, man is distinguished by 
vitality and intentionality. Intentionality presupposes an inner aim (telos), 
and telos is the source of social dynamics and growth. Intentionality is defined 
as a human capacity to relate to meaningful structures, live in universals, 
grasp and shape reality. In other words, man is distinguished by his ability 
to create technical as well as conceptual tools that relate him to reality in 
its inclusive sense. 

2) Freedom and Destiny. This is the second important polarity in human 
existence. Theologically speaking, freedom is as important to man as reason. 
Freedom presupposes the idea of responsibility, and responsibility presupposes 
destiny. Freedom is the freedom of the function or will of man. He is free 
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to function because he possesses a complete rational self. Freedom is 
experienced as deliberation, decision, and responsibility. These three elements 
of freedom constitute man’s destiny. Destiny has two constitutive elements: 
social and transcendental. 

3) Individualization and Participation. Man is distinguished by telos, 
the inner aim, which is the basis of his process of actualization. Christianity 
has granted man, every man, the possibility of participation in the will of 
God. Therefore, participation is essential for the individual, and not accidental. 
This participation guarantees the relational aspect of human life: man is related 
to God and to other beings.’ 


Beyond the Postmodern Mind? 


What is the condition of postmodernity? Smith comments on this by 
saying that: “Whereas in the past people argued and battled over which view 
of reality was true, the Postmodern position is that none are true.”** In short, 
postmodernity argues that there are multiple realities that are not necessarily 
related. Postmodernism emerged both as “an academic movement” and as 
a political movement. Smith discusses theoretical holism as well as practical 
holism: “Theoretical holism argues for the organic character of thought: 
concepts cannot be understood in isolation; their meaning derives from the 
theoretical systems in which they are embedded. Practical holism goes on 
from there to argue that, because thinking invariably proceeds in social contexts 
and against a backdrop of social practices, meaning derives from—roots down 
into and draws its life from—those backgrounds and contexts.”*” 

It is clear that modern and postmodern writers and thinkers** have 


3$For a more comprehensive statement on the meaning of social existence and the sources 
of vitality in man’s life, consult the second volume of Paul Tillich’s Systematic Theology 
mentioned earlier. 

Ibid., p. 233. 

Ibid., pp. 233-34. 

3The following is a select bibliography on the meaning and history of modernism in 
both the West and Islam: 

1) Modernity and Western Thought: P. Ackroyd, Notes For a New Culture: An Essay 
on Modernism (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1976); B. Andrew (ed.), The Problems of 
Modernity: Adorno and Benjamin (New York: Routledge, 1989); C. Baudouin, The Myth of 
Modernity (London: Allen and Unwin, 1950); D. Bell, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism 
(New York: Basic Books, 1976); P. Berger, Facing up to Modernity (New York: Basic Books, 
1977); M. Berman, All That Is Solid Melts Into Air: The Experience of Modernity (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1982); R. Bernstein, Habermas on Modernity (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1985); J. Collins, Uncommon Cultures: Popular Culture and Post-modernism (New York: 
Routledge, 1989); H. Foster, (ed.), The Anti-Aesthetic: Essays on Postmodern Culture (Port 
Townsend Washington: Bay Press, 1983); D. Frisby, Fragments of Modernity: Theories of 
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confronted and tried to deal with the overwhelming sense of fragmentation 
and chaotic change that accompanied the Industrial Revolution. This is the 
reaction of such people as Luther, Marx, Nietzsche, Hegel, Goethe, Eliot, 
and Dostoevski. All these writers left behind them grand theories about life 
and society. Hegel, for instance, was a grand theoretician who saw life in 
a total, comprehensive way. His embracing vision came in response to 
fragmentation. In a sense, Hegel wanted to find meaning in totality. But many 
modern writers have noticed or recognized that the only secure thing about 
modernity is its insecurity; it is in a state of flux all the time. This state 
of flux is what defines the main nature of postmodernity. There are even 
more rapid: changes now than before. In this sense, we could say that 
postmodernity is the continuation of modernity. 

The project of modernity is centered around the machine; whereas the 
project of postmodernity is centered around the computer. The project of 
modernity created formalism in art and rationalism in philosophy. It tried 
to create a new language, so to speak. Because of its ability to mass produce, 
the age of modernity obliterated the distinction between high culture and 
low culture. 





Modernity in the Works of Simmel, Kracaver, and Benjamin (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1985); 
S. Gablik, Has Modernism Failed? (New York: Thames and Hudson, 1984); C. Grana, 
Modernity and Its Discontents: French Society and the French Man of Letters in the Nineteenth 
Century (New York: Harper and Row, 1967); R. Gray, The Imperative of Modernity: An 
Intellectual Biography of Ortega y Gasset (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989); 
A. Huyssen, After the Great Divide: Modernism, Mass Culture, Post-Modernism (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1986); F. Jameson, “Postmodernism or the Cultural Logic of Late 
Capitalism,” New Left Review, Number 146, July-August 1984, pp. 53-94; A. Kaplan, Rocking 
Around the Clock: Music Television, Postmodernism, and Consumer Culture (New York: 
Methuen, 1987); D. Kolb, The Critique of Pure Modernity: Hegel, Heidgger and After (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1986); Jean-Francois Lyotard, The Post-Modern Condition: 
A Report on Knowledge (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1984); S. A. McKnight, 
Sacralizing the Secular: The Renaissance Origins of Modernity (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University, 1989); A. Megill, Prophets of Extremity: Nietzsche, Heidegger, Foucault, Derrida 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985); W. Nicholls (ed.), Modernity and Religion 
(Waterloo, Canada: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1987); T. Reiss, The Discourse of 
Modernism (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1982); A Ross (ed.), Universal Abandon? The 
Politics of Post-modernism (Minneapolis; University of Minnesota Press, 1988); and G. Vattimo, 
The End of Modernity: Nihilism and Hermeneutics in Postmodern Culture (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989). 

ID) Modernity and Modern Islamic Thought: C. Adams, /slam and Modernism in Egypt 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1933); Adonis (‘Ali Ahmad Said), al-Thabit wal 
Mutahawwil, 3 volumes (Beirut: Dar al-‘Awdah, 1974-1979); J. Ahmad, The Intellectual Origins 
of Egyptian Nationalism (London: Oxford University Press, 1960); M. Arkoun, la Pensee 
arabe (Paris: Vrin, 1975); M. Arkoun, Essai sur la pensee islamique (Paris: Vrin, 1973); 
Binder, L., Islamic Liberalism: Critique of Development Ideologies (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1988). See the following critical review of this book by the author: Ibrahim 
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Modernity had to confront the psychological, technical, sociological, 
and political problems of massive urbanization. It was the art of cities. In 
modernity, both poor and rich moved into the cities. In postmodernity, the 
rich were the first to escape from the cities. The urban poor, homelessness, 
and social poverty are the salient features of the age of postmodernity. 

As mentioned above, the idea of progress was one of the most 
distinguishing features of the project of modernity. Nihilism, on the other 
hand, ushered us into the age of postmodernity. As a philosophical movement, 
nihilism is simply translated as the loss of a spiritual center. 

How did modernity deal with disaster? We know that the idea of progress 
in the West was responsible for the immense devastation that resulted from 
two world wars. I think that modernity, in an attempt to defend itself, resorted 


M. Abu-Rabi;, “Is Liberalism in the Muslim Middle East Viable? A Critical Essay on Leonard 
Binder’s Islamic Liberalism: A Critique of Development Ideologies,” Hamdard Islamicus Vol. 
XII (4), Winter 1989, pp. 15-30; C. Bouamarne, la Probleme de la liberte humaine dans 
la pensee musulmane (Paris: Vrin, 1978); H. Djait, La personalite et le devenir arabo-islamique 
(Paris: Vrin, 1974); H. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947); Y. Haddad, Contemporary Islam and the Challenge of History (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1982); H. Hanafi, The Origin of Modern Conservatism and Islamic 
Fundamentalism in Egypt (Amsterdam, 1979); H. Hanafi, “Des Ideologies Modemistes a l'Islam 
Revolutionnaire,” Peuples Mediterranéens 21, October-December, 1982; A. Hourani, Arabic 
Thought in the Liberal Age, 1798-1939 (London: Oxford University Press, 1970); T. Husayn, 
The Future of Culture in Egypt (Cairo, 1936); M. Imarah, Tayyarat al-fikr al-islami al-hadith 
(Trends of Modern Islamic Thought) (Cairo, 1987); M. Jabiri, al-Khitab al- arabi al-mu‘asir 
(Contemporary Arabic Discourse) (Beirut, 1982); M. Jabiri, Ishkaliyat al-fikr al-arabi al- 
mu‘asir (The Problematics of Contemporary Arabic Thought) (Beirut: Markaz Dirasat al- 
Wihdah al-‘Arabiyah, 1989); F. Jadaan, Usul al-tagaddum ‘inda mufakkiri al-islam fi'l ‘alam 
al- arabi al-hadith (Principles of Progress As Viewed by Muslim Thinkers in the Modern 
Arab World) (Beirut, 1970); M. Lahbabi, Le personalisme musulman (Paris: Vrin, 1962); 
M. Lahbabi, Le monde de demain: Le Tiers-monde accuse (Casablanca: Sherbrooke, 1980); 
H. Laoust, “Le Reformisme orthodoxe des “Salafiyya,” et les caracteres generaux de son 
organisation actuelle,” Revue des Etudes Islamiques VI: 175-224 (1932); A. Laroui, Islam 
et modernite (Paris: Editions La Decouverte, 1987); S. Mahmassani, “Muslims: Decadence 
and Renaissance-Adaptation of Islamic Jurisprudence to Modern Social Needs,” The Muslim 
World XLIV: 186-201 (1954); Z. Mahmud, Tajdid al-fikr al- arabi, (Renewal of Arabic Thought) 
(Beirut: Dar al-Shuruq, 1971); R. Martin (ed.), Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1985); R. Mitchell, The Society of the Muslim Brothers 
(London: Oxford University) Press, 1969). 

F. Rahman, Islam and Modernity: Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982); F. Rahman, “Roots of Islamic Neo-Fundamentalism,” 
in Change and the Muslim World, edited by P. Stoddard (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1981); E. Said, Orientalism (New York, 1978); H. Sharabi, Arab Intellectuals and the West: 
The Formative Years, 1875-1914 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1970); J. 
Waardenburg, L'Islam dans le miroir de l’'Occident (The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1963); and 
A. Zein, “Beyond Ideology and Theology: The Search for the Anthropology of Islam,” Annual 
Review of Anthropology 6, 1977: 224-54. 
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to mythology: the fight against fascism in both Germany and Italy was depicted 
as a fight to defend Western democracy and civilization. There is no doubt 
that both fascism and democracy were the product of modernity. The same 
occurred in Vietnam: The myth was to defend democracy. How can one do 
that when the devastating effects of modern advanced technology were 
unleashed against a peasant culture? This is still the major preoccupation 
of postmodern American movies. 

In order to better illustrate the main features of modernism, 
postmodernism, and beyond postmodernism, I have constructed the following 
schematic table:*° 


Modernism Postmodernism 

art object/finished work process, performance 
centralization decentralization 

class sruggle gender and ethnic struggle 
construction deconstruction 

culture subculture(s) 
family-orientation social separatedness 
form antiform 

hermeneutics nihilism 

hierarchy anarchy 

high culture low culture 

histoire post-histoire 

industrial post-industrial 
interpretation/reading against inter./misreading 
paranoia schizophrenia 
patriarchy women’s liberation 
power multiplicity of power 
presence absence 

progress devastation 

purpose play 

revolt uprising(s) 
narrative/grande histoire anti-narrative/petit histoire 
state power corporate power 

theory paradigm 

religion sects 


3°} am indebted for the idea behind this table and some of its contents to Ihab Hassan, 
The Postmodern Turn: Essays in Postmodern Theory and Culture (Columbus: Ohio University 
Press, 1987), p. 91. 
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Third world 
Modernism Postmodernism 
colonization nation-state 
modernization open-door policy 
Westernization Americanization 
stagnation of tradition tradition vs. modernity 
traditional culture liberalism 


It is to be noted that one of the most significant features of “beyond 
postmodernism” is the resurgence of religion in both industrial and peasant 
societies. This phenomenon has clearly dominated the Islamic discourse, at 
least in the past two decades. Consequently, we can assume that Smith’s call 
for transcending the post-modern mind is actually a call for return to the 
origins, or return to the pre-modern and traditional structure of thought and 
behavior. 


Conclusions 


Huston Smith treats the religious quest as a universal spiritual phenomenon 
that has both objective historical form and a personal/mystical subjective 
form. Though his analysis does not dwell on Islam as a major religious 
phenomenon,*° he understands its sources of vitality—both spiritual and 
historical. Moreover, Muslim intellectuals can learn from his treatment of 
the meaning, nature, orientation, and the role of religion in complex societies. 

Smith’s approach is asociological, though he is not against a sociological 
interpretation of religion. One needs to elaborate such major themes as society, 
human existence, and human intentions as a means of understanding the 
connection between the sacred and the secular. 

Just like the German thinker Paul Tillich, Smith is on the boundary 
between philosophy and theology.“ He uses philosophical concepts as a means 


‘°He does, however, have a chapter on Islam in his book The Religions of Man, to be 
reissued in 1991 as The Great Religions. 

“1See P. Tillich, On the Boundary: An Autobiographical Sketch (New York: Scribner, 
1966). Tillich maintains that “anyone standing on the boundary between theology and philosophy 
must necessarily develop a clear conception of the logical relationship between them. . . . 
I answered by classifying all of the methodological disciplines as sciences of thinking, being, 
and culture; by maintaining that the foundation of the whole system of sciences is the philosophy 
of meaning; by defining metaphysics as the attempt to express the Unconditioned in terms 
of rational symbols, and by defining theology as theonomous metaphysics. In this way I attempted 
to win a place for theology within the totality of human knowledge.” (Ibid, p. 55). In his 
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Book Review 


Towards Understanding the Qur'an 
Translation of Mawdudi’s Tafhim al-Qur'an 


By Zafar Ishaq Ansari. Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1988/1408 
(Vol. I), 1989/1409 (Vol. 2) 


Sayyid Abul Ala Mawdiidrs multi-volume Tafhim al-Qur@an is a major 
Qur'an commentary of the twentieth century. Written over a period of about 
thirty years, the work runs the gamut of Quranic —and Islamic — thought and 
doctrine, and is the magnum opus of a writer called by Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith “the most systematic thinker of modern Islam.” As such, Tafhim is 
an important work. An English translation exists, but clearly there was a 
need for a new translation, and that is what Zafar Ishaq Ansari attempts 
to provide in Towards Understanding the Quran, of which two volumes, 
covering the first six sitrahs of the Qur'an, have so far been published. 

Ansari’s translation may be called “authorized” in that it was the author's 
wish that Ansari render Jafhim into English. The translation reads quite well. 
Being intimately familiar with Mawdudfs style, and being a writer of repute 
in his own right, Ansari has done a good job of rendering Tafhim into English. 
Besides possessing a high degree of readability, the work has other notable 
features. The translator has furnished complete documentation for the 
quotations in the original work, including all ahadith, and, while retaining 
and translating the highly useful subject index of the Urdu original, has added 
a glossary of terms, biographical notes, a bibliography, and a general index. 
On occasions, alternative interpretations, offered by other scholars, are noted 
(e.g. of the object pronoun in ya‘rifénahu in the Quran, 2:146 [Towards 
Understanding the Quran, 1:125], or of alladhina yakhafuna in 5:23 [ibid., 
2:151, n. 45]), the reasons for the use of certain Islamic terms by Mawdidi 
(e.g. “caliphate” for pre-Islamic kingships, etc. [2:153]) are given, and terms 
and expressions which an Urdu reader would understand because of his 
particular cultural background are explained for the English reader. The amount 
of such notes and explanations seems to increase in Volume 2. 

A few problems may be noted. Here and there certain portions of the 
original text are not translated. From the author’s Preface and Introduction 
especially, several paragraphs have been left out. While every attempt is made 
to convey the general meaning of the parts omitted, the omissions in some 
cases are not indicated. Unlike the Biographical Notes, the Glossary of Terms, 
found in each volume, is not meant to be cumulative. There are, however, 
some repetitions in the Glossary of Vol. 2 (e.g. Ahl al-Dhimmah, Din, Hadith, 
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Hajj, Jhram, and Jahiltyah), and a few entries which one would expect to 
find in the Glossary of Vol. 1 (e.g. ahi al-kitab and fi sabil Allah) are found 
in the Glossary of Vol. 2. Also, certain important terms (e.g. muhkam and 
mutashabih (see Q. 3:7]) are missing from the Glossary. 

These problems aside, Towards Understanding the Quran is a noteworthy 
achievement. Zafar Ishaq Ansari should be complimented on making the 
principal work of Mawdiidi accessible to English readers. In the West, Mawdiidi 
as a thinker has received increasing attention in the recent past. This translation, 
which is likely to reach a large audience, should enable Western scholars 
to make a closer study of Mawdudi’s thought and ideas than has hitherto 
been possible. The volumes are attractively printed. One certainly hopes that 
Ansari will make translation of Tafhīm his first priority, and that a complete 
translation of Jafhim will become available in a relatively short period of time. 


Mustansir Mir 
Department of Near Eastern Studies 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Conferences, Seminars, and Addresses 


Islamic Perspectives on 
the Question of History 


Taha Jabir Al-Alwani 


263 


Here at the outset, I should like to emphasize to my esteemed brothers 
and sisters that my knowledge of the study of history as an element in the 
contemporary social sciences is very limited. Yet, by making this admission 
before you, perhaps I can make my excuses early for asking too many questions, 
or for putting into words some of the major difficulties I have with this subject, 
and perhaps others have as well. 

Indeed, when we think of this important branch of knowledge a number 
of issues immediately come to mind. Perhaps among the most significant 
of these issues are the following: 


J; 


Ds 


What is the overall meaning of human history? What is its 
legitimate subject? What are its contents? 

Is there any way to connect, historically, the remarkable 
abundance of diverse and multiplex events experienced by 
humankind all over the globe? How are trends to be explained, 
in the light of logical, rational relationships that transcend 
the time and place of their occurrence, as well as the special 
limitations of peoples and societies? And, is there any way 
to translate what is gained from these events into laws and 
principles that may be applied to the present, or that may 
afford a glimpse into the future, or that may explain the 
meaning of good and evil? 

Is it reasonable for us to think of human history as a logical, 
ordered process by means of which humankind proceeds from 
its beginning to its end? If so, was the master plan conceived 
from without? Or does it come about from history itself? 
Furthermore, is all this beyond the reach of man himself, 


Dr. Al- ‘Alwani is the President of The International Institute of Islamic Thought. This address 
was delivered as the Opening Address at the AMSS First History Seminar held at Buffalo 
State College, Buffalo, NY, Dhu al Qi‘dah 1-2, 1410/May 26-27, 1990. 
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so that he is unable to influence it? Or is the process, in 
fact, a part of his free will, of his conscious choice? 

4. What is good? And what is evil? What are they to be measured 
by? What is their source? What does human will have to 
do with them? What is the role of humans in the occurrence 
of either one of them? What are the ways and means of 
realizing the good, and containing evil? What are the outside 
forces that work on these? Are they actual forces, imaginary 
forces, or supposed forces? And what is there to prove what 
kind they really are? 

5. What is evolution? And what is progress? What governs these 
things? And is progress the true objective of all history? How 
did the idea of progress arise? Is it possible to measure 
progress in terms of the progress and development of one 
society? And one people? Or may a judgment be made on 
the basis of analogy drawn with humanity in general? 

6. What is time? What is the reality of the past, present, and 
future? In consideration of what factors is it decided that a 
certain period of time is the past? And that another is the 
present? And that another is to be the future? And which 
of these periods is more deserving of receiving the appellation, 
“history”? Then, if all of these are entered into the logbook 
of history, can history or the historian enter other events and 
call them, implicitly, neither historical nor human? And does 
the intellectual ambit of the historian extend to the subject 
of what may occur? 

7. Is it possible to count or to observe the events of history, 
from the earliest times of man on earth? If we were to imagine 
this possible, would it be within our ability to find reliable 
academic sources that could verify what happened, and 
explain the ages of history? How may we overcome the 
plurality of historical truth? And the variety of its subjects? 
And the variance within it as it touches upon different societies 
and civilizations? 


These are questions that must arise when one ponders over history, or 
speaks of it. Often, scholars of history are beset with these questions in the 
hope that they may define for contemporary man the reality of human history, 
and explain to him its meaning, and the significance of human will in the 
way it unfolds. These questions explain the contribution to history made by 
sacrifices endured by humans through the ages, the values and issues served 
by those sacrifices, and the objectives in the direction explain history is flowing. 
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These are questions that many of those concerned with the philosophy 
of history have attempted to answer. So Hegel and Kant, and Marx and Engels 
attempted to provide answers in the same way as Augustine before them, 
who tried to explain history in theological terms. It is not my intention to 
burden your ears here with an account of their explanations, theories, beliefs, 
or interpretations. Those, of course, are the grist, the rudiments of your 
specializations. 

I would, however, like to draw your attention to what might be called 
the summary of the philosophical thinking undertaken by those individuals, 
which is that the meaning of history for all of them is very nearly “constant 
development along the way of constant progress toward a supposed goal for 
humanity.” 

Furthermore, they are all agreed that this definition is essential for any 
interpretation of historical movements, or of momentous historical events in 
the life of humankind, or for the purpose of setting for humanity any kind 
of meaningful objectives. 

The theologian scholars of history link events of good and evil in human 
history with the will of God, and with His plan, and with the degree to which 
the deeds of mankind conform to that plan. Marx linked those events with 
the means of production. Others link them to human perfection, in an attempt 
to distance themselves from the standpoint of the theologian so as not to 
be thought “non-academic,” or secular. 

Indeed, the pervasiveness of Western thought and culture in today’s world, 
and the folding of all other cultures in upon themselves, including Islamic 
culture, has made the sources for the answers to all these questions these 
very same Western philosophies — philosophies that represent a part of the 
philosophies of progress that appeared following the Enlightenment and that 
are considered on the whole, especially those dealing with history, to be 
secular readings of old theological problems. 

Still, these philosophies, both the religious and the profane, have all been 
confronted, and continue to be confronted, by sharp criticism from within 
the same Western schools of historical thought. Nonetheless, the contemporary 
Westerner, in accordance with his custom to race toward pragmatism whenever 
he is unable to produce either a rational or a satisfactory academic alternative, 
finds solace in differentiating between reality and perceived reality, historical 
or otherwise. In this he intends either neutrality or self-deception before others, 
in order to escape the logical consequences of the answers he gives to the 
kind of questions that cannot be answered without reference to concepts like 
development, change, progress, growth, and becoming—concepts which he 
attempted to formulate in accordance with what he saw and chose, concepts 
to which he gave whatever meaning he pleased. 

Western thought, as it watches the collapse of Marxism all over the world, 
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is now attempting to bury its head in the sand so as not to witness the logical 
conclusion of the philosophies to which it gave the stamp of academic authority 
and universality when such philosophies neither deserved nor earned. Now 
its attempt is to shield itself behind the balance of accumulated philosophies 
to its credit, and to revive these, far removed from Marxism, while claiming 
to be free of Marxism, which it now describes as being opposed to human 
nature, antithetical to freedom and democracy, and contradictory to the natural 
flow of history. 

In these ways, Western thought explains the fall of Marxism. But in the 
attempt, it seems to be doing little more than offering protection for capitalist 
theory, and for the Western democracies which it portrays as being free of 
the fatal flaws that led to the downfall of Marxism. 

The Western thinkers who are carrying out this exercise today are really 
attempting to stave off the same kind of capitulation for their own philosophies 
—philosophies they hope to present to Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, 
and the Peoples’ Republic of China as studied alternatives to Marxism; as 
if Marxism, in essence, never represented the sum and substance of all those 
other theories, even if it did differ with them in certain of its particulars. 

Marxism made of European progress an entirely self-sufficient theoretical 
structure for theology that was worldly, man-made, and founded upon the 
refusal to recognize any otherworldly orientation, and upon discrediting the 
same academically, so as to maintain the materialist interpretation of history, 
which is not at all different from the rest of the Western philosophies except 
in regard to its explanation, in terms of production, of what constitutes good 
and evil. 

So the outward glee in the West at the spectacle of collapsing Marxism 
will not last for long, not in my opinion. In the near future the weaknesses 
inherent in the Wests own unnatural positions will be exposed— positions 
based on limiting philosophical generalizing about scientific results followed 
by the Marxists, positions that attempt to turn the clock back to a pre-Marxist 
era in order that peaceful and disciplined development might come about 
to satisfy some of man’s spiritual aspirations, in addition to his material needs 
and desires. In this, however, Western thought is merely attempting to extract 
itself from generalizations, and to make use of what it supposes to be 
fragmented academic issues. 

The suffering of humanity, however, will not come to an end as a result 
of any of that. In the same way that Marxism announced its bankruptcy, its 
Western philosophical sisters will be forced, sooner or later, to admit the same. 

Indeed, contemporary humanity will not stop suffering, or be able to 
protect its accomplishments, unless it discovers an alternate philosophy, one 
so comprehensive as to be able to present a realistic and satisfactory 
interpretation of history, an overall conception of life, man, and the universe, 
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and a proper understanding of the issue of time. Only through such a philosophy 
will the West be able to revise its interpretation of the meaning of development, 
progress, change, growth, and so on. 

Indeed, we may emphasize, in all confidence, that the Qur'an is the answer. 
The Quranic interpretation of time, life, the universe, mankind, history, and 
good and evil is the only interpretation capable of providing contemporary 
humanity with a philosophical and civilizational alternative that can shield 
mankind from the evil which now threatens him and all that he has achieved. 

In no uncertain terms the Quran clarified the history of mankind, the 
origin of life, how mankind took up residence on earth, the purpose of 
existence, the details of what is of importance, and the laws which must be 
dealt with on the journey. Likewise, the Qur’an analyzed the phenomena of 
materialist movements and defined the link of the Creator to matter, in the 
same way that it defined the connection of mankind to matter so as to urge 
him to deal realistically with life, while sitting in a position of control, so 
that his dealings with life are transformed into a sort of fusion with unified 
creation, with the purpose of the Almighty, and with the universe. Thus, 
all sense of estrangement is erased as a natural and comprehensive peace 
descends as the blessing of the Almighty Hakim, the Merciful and 
Mercy-giving. 

It was the Qur’an that taught man that good and evil were a test for him, 
and a trial, so that the best among people might be separated from the others — 
those whose deeds were the best, who most benefitted from their surroundings, 
who accepted the responsibilities of vicegerency, “Khilafah.” 

So this test is what inspired mankind to accept the responsibility of 
vicegerency and everything attached to it, whether civilizational or universal. 
Thus, human beings may set out in the world as a part of the universe, as 
participants in history, as beyond the limits of time and space. Meanwhile, 
their Creator cares for them and prepares them, subjugates all of the creation 
for them, causes the angels to bow down, and teaches mankind all of the 
names so that not a single door is closed to mankind or to their knowledge; 
thus ruling out the possibility of a Prometheus entering and stealing it. 

Certainly, the expectation from Muslim scholars of history, more than 
anyone else, is that they will search for the treasures having to do with this 
subject in the Holy Qur'an; and that, by means of the wisdom therein, they 
will be able to present solutions and alternatives to the pressing issues of 
today, issues that continue to confound contemporary scholars and historians. 

Yet, a search of this nature into the secrets of the Qur'an requires a 
comprehensive analytical methodology that will enable the historian to 
understand the universals dealt with in the Qur’an and the ways in which 
these bear upon the reality of the present, as well as the past and the future. 

Undoubtedly, there are great breakthroughs to be made in this field, 
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and the challenge to thinking Muslims of our age, and of every age, is to 
strive in establishing the framework upon which a fresh understanding of 
the timeless truths of the Quran may be based. 

May Allah (SWT) grant that each of us be of service to knowledge, to 
the Muslims, and to Din al Islam! 
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Conferences, Seminars, and Addresses 


Strategies for an Islamic Perspective of History 
and 
Historical Writing 
AMSS First History Seminar 


Buffalo, New York 
Dhu al Qi‘dah 1-2, 1410/May 26-27, 1990 


The idea of holding the first History Seminar, which was introduced 
at the 18th Annual Conference of the Association of Muslim Social Scientists 
(AMSS), came to realization in Buffalo, New York on Dhu al Qi‘dah 1-2, 
1410/May 26-27, 1990. 

A total of fifteen papers were presented by Muslim historians coming 
from across the United States. Taha J. Al-‘Alwani’s opening address was 
presented by Sayyid Muhammad Syeed, the General Secretary of the AMSS. 
Al-‘Alwani, who is the President of the International Institute of Islamic 
Thought (IIIT), challenged Muslim historians to devise concepts and 
methodologies based on the wisdom of the Qur’an that will demystify human 
global history and make it possible to present solutions and alternatives to 
today’s problems. He asked historians to look for the unifying factors that 
can make sense out of human history and to think about mankind’s reactive 
or proactive role in the historical process which might lead to universal goals. 

The banquet speaker, Professor Pareshan G. Khattak, Vice Chancellor 
of the Azad Kashmir University at Muzaffarabad, a historian himself, dedicated 
his address to an account of the Kashmiri Muslim struggle for freedom and 
its place in current history. 

The first session included two papers designed to present an overview 
of issues to be considered at the conference. The seminar coordinator, Aftab 
Ahmad Khan of Buffalo State College, spoke on “Establishing Some Principles 
and Guidelines for Islamization of History,” in which he focused on the need 
for Muslim self-reliance in the writing and interpretation of their own history 
as well as that of the rest of the world with the aim of exposing the world- 
unifying concepts and reflections of tawhid. He called for the adoption of 
a five point program toward beginning the process of Islamization of history. 
This was followed by Professor Akbar Muhammad of SUNY at Binghamton, 
who presented a paper entitled “On Islamic History, Muslim History, and 
the Social Milieu.” 

Focusing on the legacy of certain individual historians or thinkers, three 
panelists presented the ideas of men spanning North Africa, the Middle East, 
and South Asia. Ausaf Ali of Los Angeles spoke on Ibn Khaldun, Ibrahim 
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Abu-Rabi‘ of the University of Texas at Austin spoke on Sayyid Qutb, and 
Arifa Farid of the University of Karachi, Pakistan, presented Iqbal’s approach 
to history. Mohammad Yusuf Siddiq of MIT looked at epigraphy as another 
source of Islamic historiography. 

Expanding the scope of interest to entire geographic areas, Omar Khalidi 
of MIT spoke on the historiography of Muslim India, analyzing three different 
schools of thought, and Musa Hakim of SUNY at Buffalo presented a paper 
on West African Islamic history from the viewpoint of ideas that have been 
generated on the subject. 

Shifting the range of vision to historiography and interpretation, Ghulam 
Haider Aasi of the American Islamic College in Chicago spoke on the history 
of religions and Islamic historiography, Muhammad Mukhtar Curtis of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor outlined some principles for 
understanding and interpreting classical Islamic texts, and Khalid Y. 
Blankinship of Temple University in Philadelphia suggested an Islamic 
periodization of world history. Connecting approaches to history with other 
disciplines, Ahmad S. Massasati of the University of Utah at Salt Lake City 
presented an Islamic perspective of the relationship of history with geography. 

In order to zero-in on how the West views the East, Sheikh M. Safiullah, 
also of the University of Utah, gave an Islamic critical review of the book 
The Cambridge History of Islam while Mohammad M. El-Behairy of Buffalo, 
New York, spoke on countering the Western stereotypes of “Islamic 
fundamentalism.” 

At one of the concluding sessions, Aftab Ahmad Khan outlined a proposal 
for establishing an American Islamic History Society, which was warmly 
received and is seriously under discussion. 

The Seminar was attended by over one hundred persons. For further 
information please contact: Aftab Ahmad Khan, 299 Allenhurst Road, Buffalo, 
NY 14226. Tel: 716 834-0716. 


MIT 
Herndon, VA 
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The Qur’an and Modern Science: 
Observations on Methodology 


Imaduddin Khalil 
Introduction 


Anyone who reads the Qur’an carefully and endeavors to attain a proper 
understanding of its attitude towards science will face a great number of ayat 
which cover science in all its aspects. These fall into four categories: 1) matters 
related to the reality, horizons, and aims of science or, to put it more precisely, 
the “philosophy of science and theory of knowledge,” 2) the methodology 
of discovering scientific facts, 3) the laws that apply in the various fields 
of science—particularly natural sciences—called the pure sciences, and 4) 
those laws discovered through experimental methodology and meant to be 
applied by a person in his/her capacity as vicegerent of Allah (SWT) on 
earth, who has been entrusted with the task of creating a higher and better 
life and a finer world. This field is known as the applied sciences. 

There is undoubtedly a very close relationship between each of these 
categories. Philosophy analyzes the aims of science while methodology 
provides a modus operandi for discovering facts; that is, it explains the laws 
and systems which control the cosmos, the world and life, and which protect 
their movements in time. In turn, these laws and systems furnish humanity 
with the formulae which enable individuals to explore the wondrous structure 
of creation. Consequently, these laws and systems become the means by which 
humanity can achieve the progress and development of human civilization. 
Such knowledge can free humanity from the drudgery of day-to-day earthly 
existence, raise its eyes to the heavens and satisfy those spiritual needs which 
distinguish it from all other creatures. An individual can thus perform more 
of the duties required of him/her in his/her capacity as vicegerent, and fulfill 
his/her role of bringing civilization and development to the world. 


Imaduddin Khalil is currently a professor of Islamic history at the University of Salahudin 
in Arbil, Iraq. This was a lecture delivered at the Oxford Centre for Islamic Studies in London, 
England, held during Dhu al Hijjah 15-25, 1410/July 9-19, 1990. It was jointly sponsored by 
HIT— London and the Oxford Centre for Islamic Studies. 
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It is a fact that the Qur'an was not revealed as a science book or any 
other kind of textbook of knowledge. It is also true that some modern thinkers 
insist on ascribing to its @yat certain scientific meanings and interpretations 
despite the ensuing ambiguity as to whether these were really what their 
divine author intended or not. In reaction, other thinkers have gone to the 
other extreme and insist that the Qur’an has no connection whatsoever with 
any scientific fact. What is undeniable, however, is that when the Qur’an 
concerns itself with the scientific message, it applies all of the four categories 
mentioned earlier in a manner that leaves no scope for discussion. 

It is self-evident that Qur’anic and scientific data should coincide and 
correspond (in the general sense and outside the realm of relativities and 
variables), and it is obvious that there should be no contradictions or barriers 
between them. After all, they come from the same source—Allah (SWT), 
the Originator of the laws and systems, the Revealer of the Qur'an, the Creator 
of the universe, and the Maker of humanity. Moreover, humanity is an “involved 
party” in the law-creating and Qur’an-revealing process; that is, individuals 
are Allah’s vicegerents on earth, the possessors of the hands endeavoring 
to build civilization for the sake of Allah (SWT). The Quran affirms the 
essential nature of this link between the Qur’anic message and Allah’s cosmic 
laws, for how can humanity perform its role on earth within the framework 
of the teachings of the Quran unless its members begin by trying to understand 
the world and find out about its laws and systems? 

Here we should point out that modern science does not reject or cast 
doubt on religious truth—as was the case in past centuries. Rather, it recognizes 
that it does not have the last word on a subject which is far greater than 
it. Having done so, it also affirms, with its limited capabilities, that human 
life has no justification for existing if we strip it of that major dimension 
which extends beyond the bounds of matter and motion. Science has now 
returned to the situation in which it functions in harmony with religion. This 
is the great revolution which has taken place in the philosophy of science 
as a result of recent discoveries in scientific research—particularly in the 
natural and nuclear sciences, and in scientists’ understanding of the way the 
human brain operates. 

There is also another issue that is no less important. Recent scientific 
discoveries, while exploring the core of the atom, have broken the “material 
barrier” and revealed the spiritual quality underlying the structure and 
composition of the physical world. Here science and religion meet—anew— 
in numerous instances.’ 





1] have discussed these instances in my book Al Ilm fi Muwajahat al Maddtyah (Beirut: 
Muvassasat al Risalah, 1986). I believe that it is sufficient here to refer the reader to this book. 
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Now, let us take a necessarily brief look at the relationship between the 
four aspects of science and the data contained in the Qur/an.? 


I. The Philosophy and Aims of Science, and 
Basic Islamic Principles 


The philosophy of science is concerned with examining and analyzing 
the objectives science strives to achieve and their relationship, firstly, with 
humanity’s civilizational activities and, secondly, with its vision of the cosmos, 
life, and the world in which it lives. 

It would appear that scientific research and the experimental methodology 
it adopts are necessities of Islamic life, not luxuries or secondary factors. 
This is because they are intimately linked to the activities of the Muslim 
community, to the nature of its mission on earth, and to its overall beliefs 
about the cosmos, life, the world, and humanity. 

Here, it would perhaps be useful to mention some basic principles of 
Islamic life and the Islamic worldview which dictate the use of scientific 
methodologies, of the laws and systems uncovered by established scientific 
truths, and of the ways in which they are applied. Such an approach plays 
an important role in strengthening these principles, asserting the fundamental 
elements of the global Islamic worldview, linking them more practically to 
the real world, and enabling them to make an active contribution to civilization. 
These principles are as follows: 


A. The Principle of Istikhlaf or Khilafah (Vicegerency) 


The principle of khilafah (humanity’s carrying of the divine amanah— 
trust) put forward in the Qur’an and the Sunnah is one of those principles 
which science upholds and brings about its realization on earth. The Muslim 
has been appointed Allah’s vicegerent on earth so that he/she can develop 
it, bring civilization to it, overcome the obstacles it presents, respond to its 
challenges, and create the conditions for a more secure life, one free from 
want and more conducive to higher things—to aspiring towards the Creator. 
In such a situation, the weight of gravity and other earthly factors will not 
cause Muslims to lower their heads or bow their backs. 

Muslims cannot carry out their functions as vicegerents, or obtain 
sufficient guarantees and assistance to enable them to achieve their objectives 


For further details, please refer to my book Madkhal ila Mawgif al Qur’an al Karim 
min al ‘Ilm (Beirut: Mu’assasat al Risalah, 1983). Here, the reader will also find full Quranic 
textual evidence arranged by subject. Lack of space prevents me from quoting it here. 
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of perpetual progress unless they use scientific research methods and 
methodologies to discover the laws of the world, nature, and the cosmic system. 
Only then can they “plug in” to their reserves of energy and achieve a greater 
harmony between themselves and their environment. Without this, the principle 
of khilafah is no more than a theory or a dogma in a vacuum. 


B. The Principle of Zawazun (Balance) 


Balance between one’s spiritual and material needs is one of the basic 
principles of Islamic life and thought. It is an issue deeply ingrained in the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah, where it takes on a number of aspects and forms. 

If we ignore one of the most obviously self-evident factors in this area—that 
Allah (SWT) has made the earth subject to us in a manner compatible with 
our role in it—we shall find ourselves embroiled in a contradiction that is 
totally rejected by Islam. To put it simply, this contradiction is the claim 
made by some that humanity was made by Allah (SWT) in a particular form, 
and the earth was then made subject to humanity in order to satisfy the 
requirements of its make-up. However, other revealed religions gradually 
appeared, which separated the spiritual from the material and deviated towards 
the former, with the result that barriers were soon erected between the demands 
of humanity’s nature and make-up and the fruits and benefits of the earth 
that have been subjected to it. 

Strictly speaking, there can be no Islamic life as such without this proper 
balance between the two sides of a Muslim’s make-up. However, Islam’s 
objective is to operate in a context of reality and create a balanced individual 
who is capable of action, change, and motion, an individual free from tension, 
deviation, or repression. However, this uniquely Islamic vision of balance, 
which is also one of its most fundamental beliefs, cannot be achieved without 
use of the scientific method, fact, and subsequent application. 


C. The Principle of Zaskhir (Being Made Subservient to Humanity) 


This is another basic characteristic of the Islamic vision of the cosmos 
and life, for without science, Islam’s vision cannot be achieved, nor can its 
noble potential be realized. According to the Islamic view, the world and 
nature have been subjected to humanity. Allah (SWT) has laid down their 
dimensions, laws, systems, and capacities in a manner befitting the basic 
function of the descendants of Adam as vicegerents on earth and in accordance 
with their ability to interact positively and effectively with nature. 

In connection with this interaction, Islam’s aim is to propose a “middle 
way” or a “methodology.” It therefore informs humanity of the principle that 
nature is subject to the service of human ends. At the same time, however, 
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it lays down the parameters of interaction between the two sides through the 
establishment of values, principles, and conventions designed to produce the 
greatest possible degree of innovation, and to instill such civilizational qualities 
as are most.compatible with human ambitions, ethics, and status in the cosmos. 
If it fails to make use of science’s methodologies, facts, and applications of 
science, no Islamic society can ever implement the principle of taskhir and 
transform it into a genuine, historical reality. 


D. The Principle of the Necessary Link between Creation 
and the Creator 


Finally, science must be used to establish one of the most important 
principles of the Islamic worldview as well as of the religion in general. 
This is the necessary link between the wondrous system of creation and the 
existence of the Creator. Science is the tool which reveals, illuminates, and 
clarifies this link. Many have written about the miracle of creation, and many 
scientists and scholars have spent their lives seeking to arrive at one of the 
main incontestable truths in the history of science: that is, that creation must 
have a Creator. This issue has been decisively resolved, and there is no scope 
left for questioning. Since the cosmos functions at the level of organization, 
control, precision, harmony, pre-ordained motion, intentionality and 
constructive interlinkage that it does, it must originate from a supernatural, 
all-powerful, and directing Will. This issue has been resolved by mathematical 
calculations and scientific formulae, by numerous proofs, and by the results 
of countless scientific experiments. 

Scientific research, therefore, is a necessity of Islamic life as long as 
it continues to perform the critical function of exploring the secrets of the 
cosmos, life, and the world. Moreover, it leads to the Maker of the universe 
in the most convincing manner and, as it turns to the Creator, it coincides 
with the act of worship itself. 


II. The Methodology 


In this context, the Qur’an expounds upon a “methodology of discovery” 
of the universe’s laws. It is a flexible, comprehensive methodology not subject 
to the fluctuations of time and place, since it is strictly a method or a tool 
for research and exploration. It thus transcends relative changes and remains 
valid in every age and every environment. The Qur'an tells people to acquire 
an insight into the reality of their existence and of their place in the cosmos. 
To do this, they are invited to observe their surroundings from the ground 
on which they stand to the horizons of the psyche and the cosmos. What 
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better attitude is capable of leading people to the higher spheres of iman? 
The Quran also assigns to the senses a basic responsibility for every step 
taken by the Muslim in the fields of research, contemplation, knowledge, 
and experience. The Qur'an then goes a step further by telling these same 
people to make use of their senses to receive unlimited data which their 
perceptive powers could then register, discriminate, accept or reject with a 
view to reaching the Truth underlying the unity of the cosmic laws. 

The intellect and the senses are jointly responsible for exploration, 
examination, inductive reasoning, and decision-making, and individuals will 
be put to the test on the basis of this responsibility, because they are essentially 
different from other living creatures. There are numerous @yat which 
continually stress that it is the senses of hearing and sight, as well as feelings 
in the heart, that together give human life its value and its uniqueness. If 
these powers and energies are activated, if these amazing capabilities are 
used to their fullest extent, an individual will reach the peak of his/her scientific 
and religious superiority. And, it is this superiority which will make him/her 
master of creation and the vicegerent of Allah (SWT) on earth. On the other 
hand, if these powers are not used, if their potential is not realized and activated, 
the person will have chosen the meanest status for any human being, an inferior 
status which Allah (SWT) did not desire after endowing him/her with hearing, 
sight, and feelings in the heart. 

There are also many other ayat which directly urge humanity to activate 
its intellect. The intellect is the key that Allah (SWT) has given an individual 
for opening the doors and entering the realm of faith in Him. Further ayat 
invite deep, perceptive, and responsible pondering upon all of the world’s 
surrounding phenomena. 

Whatever is said about meditation also applies to acquiring knowledge. 
Knowledge is an intellectual step beyond meditation, for its outcome is a 
greater awareness on the part of individuals of their surroundings, as well 
as a deeper perception of the dimensions of their being and relationship with 
the cosmos. Moreover, it opens up their perceptions at all times and ensures 
that they are ready to tackle, in a responsible manner, every issue, phenomenon, 
or problem which presents itself. 

The Qur’an stresses the methods to be followed—proof, argument, good 
debate —in order to arrive at valid results based on induction, comparison, 
balance, and examination, on the basis of agreed external data, and on the 
strength of the intellectual and logical powers of those who have superior 
abilities in this field. 

It is highly significant that the Quran uses the word ilm 
(knowledge/science) to indicate: (a) the din that Allah (SWT) taught to His 
prophets, (b) the sunan with which Allah (SWT) enables the universe to 
function, and (c) the great truths which are contained in its &yāt. {lm also 
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occurs as an indication of the religious values revealed from heaven. Thus, 
ilm and din acquire identical connotations in Quranic language. The words 
of Allah (SWT) teach us this fact and enable us to perceive the broad, 
interlinked senses which He wishes i/m and din to convey, rather than those 
meanings derived from the uninformed opinions and prejudices of the 
positivists. The various declensions and conjugations of the word ilm occur 
in more than 750 ayat. 

The Quran also stresses the idea that a completely “scientific” attitude 
must be adopted in studying physical and metaphysical phenomena, in addition 
to declaring its categorical rejection of everything having a negative effect 
on this attitude: prejudices, uninformed opinions, magic, and superstition. 
These “unscientific” practices are all forms of straying from the true way 
(i.e., the “straight path” of Islam) which the din requires humanity to follow 
in order to reach its goals. As we all know, the straight path is the shortest 
distance between two points; thus any deviation from it will increase the 
distance and hardship and could deflect travellers to the extent that they may 
never reach their goals. The Qur'an repeatedly asserts a clear and obvious 
fact: nothing can come of prejudice but worthlessness and blindness, and 
the only alternative to truth is error. 


III. Facts 


The third dimension offered by the Qur'an consists of a mass of facts, 
laws, and systems in the various fields of science: astronomy, geography, 
botany, biology, human physiology. These are contained in a large number 
of suwar and ayat. Here, many modern thinkers or interpreters adopt one 
of two conflicting positions. The first position relies entirely on the use of 
modern scientific data to interpret the @yat, with the resulting methodological 
errors whereby partial data is applied to produce a general ruling, variable 
data is used to produce an invariable ruling, and relative data is used to produce 
an absolute ruling. The weakness of this approach is that if these partial 
and relative scientific data should change —and this, as the scientists themselves 
will confirm, is their natural propensity—then the proponent of this position 
will suffer a form of mental anguish and dilemma when faced with those 
ayat which have been interpreted on the basis of non-permanent scientific 
categories. While attempting to avoid a fate like the above, the second position 
also falls into the trap of erroneous thinking by totally rejecting scientific data. 

The nearest thing to a sound methodology is the middle position which 
the Qur’an teaches us to adopt in every area of life. We should not allow 
ourselves to become totally committed to science with its variable data; yet 
at the same time, we should not totally reject every interpretation in which 
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science plays a part. A capable contemporary interpreter must use his/her 
intellect and potential in his/her field of specialization in order to understand 
the nature of the relationship between the two sides of the equation: the Quranic 
ayah and the scientific thesis. In addition, such people must make use of 
certain modern trends in Quranic interpretation which use Quranic terminology 
and imagery to understand a specific @yah$ meaning and content—an approach 
known as al tafsir al bayani li al Qur'an. This method contains objective 
guarantees which protect the interpreter from exaggeration or error in his/her 
attempts to obtain the intended meanings of words and phrases. This balance 
between scientific specialization and al tafsir al bayani enables the interpreter 
to take steps to reveal the intended meanings of the scientific @yar in the Quran. 

There are some scientific facts that have become definitive laws or 
indisputable, self-evident truths. For example, the role of the winds in producing 
rain, the role of gravity in the movements of the solar system, the anatomical 
stages of the fetus, or changes in the ratios of gaseous substances as their 
distance from the earth’s surface increases or decreases. Apart from these, 
there are many other facts with which the Arabs at the time of Revelation 
were not familiar, especially in terms of their scientific nature. Interpretation 
of the Qur’anic ayat which deal with and confirm these facts has relied, at 
least in recent centuries, on self-evident scientific facts and, in so doing, 
has revealed one of the Quran’s many miraculous aspects. 

There are scientific facts that convey more than one aspect of reality. 
However, all these aspects exist within a single, flexible framework, and it 
is sometimes useful to cross-reference them to other Quranic Gyat in order 
to better understand their relational significance. One example of this is the 
relational aspects of certain ayat which confirm that the miraculous structure 
of the heavens is held together and protected from disintegration by a “system.” 
However, theories which are still at the “discussion” and “evaluation” stages 
and, unlike the “proven” laws and self-evident truths have not yet been 
established, should be treated with caution and only applied where they enable 
the interpreter to throw light on a given aspect of the ayah’ content. 

Where constantly changing scientific data is concerned, it is essential 
to proceed with care so as to avoid the possible errors of (a) complete 
commitment to, and (b) complete rejection of, the scientific interpretation. 
A complete commitment to the scientific interpretation will prevent and obstruct 
proper understanding, awareness, and further investigation at all levels. On 
the other hand, a complete rejection will undermine the ability to understand 
and will eventually result in the erection of barriers between individuals and 
an aspect of the information contained in the Qur'an. 

Facts devised as proofs to lead one to belief in Allah, the One, the all- 
Powerful, the all-Knowing, are to be found in abundance throughout the Quran. 
Here, it must be said that not everything propounded by the Qur'an on a 
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scientific topic is intended to be a “miracle” for coming generations, nor was 
it necessarily unknown at the time of Revelation. In every field, we find 
two types of Zyat. One type conveys information and directs attention to Allah’s 
creation and the excellence of His actions in the cosmos, the world, and 
the psyche. This type presents facts and phenomena that were as well-known 
at the time of Revelation as they have been in every other age. The other 
type consists of pointers to scientific facts, systems, and sunan not known 
at the time of Revelation, but which increases in scientific knowledge have 
gradually revealed over the ages. This is the type that is usually called the 
“scientific” miraculous, and wondrous nature of the Qur’an. 

We should also note that the Qur’an does not reveal all scientific facts. 
As stated before, the Qur'an is not a science textbook; it does, however, reveal 
some facts and provide pointers to others. At the same time, humanity has 
been left the freedom to discover a far greater mass of facts. The methodology 
put forward by the Qur'an, as we have seen, stresses that individuals can 
only follow these discoveries through religious faith and commitment. 


IV. Application 


When we consider the fourth aspect, we observe that the Qur'an frequently 
urges men and women to make use of scientific facts and discoveries in order 
to improve their lives and to raise the technological quality of human civilization 
at every level. This is a broad, flexible, and constant position which calls 
upon all individuals to benefit from the scientific facts available in every 
age and to apply them in a practical manner to their own civilization. If 
this happens, and if there are changes in the known scientific facts and the 
state of civilization, then the Qur'an can be seen to appeal effectively to every 
generation by inspiring it to bring about further changes on the basis of new 
facts and new situations. 

Thus, however we look at this fourth dimension of the relationship between 
the Qur'an and science, we find that the Qur'an constantly and unconditionally 
calls upon the community of believers to put more and more scientific facts, 
discoveries, and formulae to good use. Does not the Qur'an call upon Muslims 
to make themselves ready for their enemies by developing the “strength” with 
which they will be able to strike terror into their enemies, so that Muslims 
can defend their lives and protect their role on earth? And does this call 
not reflect a broad, flexible attitude that can be applied in every time and 
place, combining immediacy with universality, and the temporal with the 
permanent? 


Against them make ready your strength to the utmost of your power, 
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including steeds of war, to strike terror into [the hearts of] the 
enemies, of Allah and your enemies. (8:60) 


Reference is made in this @yah to absolute strength and steeds of war as being 
the best weaponry at that time. 

Sirah Hadid (Iron) also stresses the need to make use of this mineral 
which is so crucial to both peace and war, without specifying, however, how 
it should be used or processed: 


We sent aforetime Our messengers with clear signs and sent down 
with them the book and the balance [of right and wrong], that 
men may stand forth in justice. And We sent down iron, in which 
is [material for] mighty war, as well as many benefits for mankind, 
that Allah may test who it is that will help, unseen, Him and His 
messengers. For Allah is full of Strength, Exalted in Might. (57:25) 


Could there be any greater proof of the Muslim’s link with the earth 
than the naming of a whole surah after one of its most important and crucial 
minerals? What could be a more convincing indication of the divine approval 
for applying science and technology, and for developing the creative and 
civilizing tendencies viewed by Islam as being essential components of the 
“manners and morality of faith” which a scientist must possess in his heart 
than the above @yat? Furthermore, these @yat present iron as a great blessing 
bestowed by Allah (SWT) upon His servants; yet at the same time, they show 
the two possible applications of iron: “material for mighty war” (when iron 
is used for making arms and military preparations) and “benefits” (which 
can be derived from this mineral in every area of humanity’s peaceful, 
constructive activities). What further need can there be to stress the growing 
importance of iron over the ages, in matters of both peace and war? In our 
own age, it has become one of the most important instruments —for welfare 
or destructive purposes —at the service of individuals. A modern state which 
possesses iron can “strike terror into its enemies” because of the heavy weaponry 
potential that iron gives it. At the same time, it can join the ranks of the 
major industrialized countries for whom iron is the backbone of industry 
and wealth. 

While we are on the subject of iron—and as we have just come across 
a whole sūrah named after it—we should remember the @yat from Sirah 
Saba’, which mention Allah’s blessing upon the prophet Dawid when He 
taught him how to soften iron. This was in the context of building, construction, 
and industry. Let us also remember Dhi al Qarnayn, who addressed the 
oppressed and sought to protect them from a forthcoming invasion: 
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He said: “[The power] in which my Lord had established me is 
better [than tribute]: help me therefore with strength [and labour]: 
I will erect a stronger barrier between you and them: Bring me 
blocks of iron.” At length, when he had filled up the space between 
the two steep mountain-sides, he said: “Blow [with your bellows].” 
Then, when he had made it [red] as fire, he said: “Bring me, that 
I may pour over it, molten lead.” Thus were they made powerless 
to scale it or to dig through it. (18:95-97) 


The Qur'an draws a unique picture of the harmony between humanity, 
nature, and the supernatural; it portrays the balance between the taskhir (and 
molding) of material forces to the service of humanity and the worship of 
Allah (SWT); it shows the extraordinary contrast between the aesthetic and 
the practical, as well as the clear counterpoise between an individual’s strength 
and practical potential on the one hand, and his/her position in relation to 
the rest of existence, his/her weakness and perpetual need for Allah (SWT) 
on the other. There is a constant reminder of the need to protect one’s capability 
from the tendency to stray from fulfilling his/her material and natural needs: 


We bestowed Grace aforetime on David (Dawid) from Ourselves: 
“O ye mountains! Sing ye back the praises of Allah with him! 
and ye birds [also]!” And We made the iron soft for him— 
[commanding], “Make thou coats of mail, balancing well the rings 
of chain armour, and work ye righteousness; for be sure I see 
[clearly] all that ye do.” And to Solomon (Sulayman) [We made] 
the wind [obedient]: Its early morning [stride] was a month’s 
[journey], and its evening [stride] was a month’s [journey]; and 
We made a font of molten brass to flow for him; and there were 
jinns that worked in front of him, by the leave of his Lord, and 
if any of them turned aside from Our command, We made him 
taste of the penalty of the blazing fire. They worked for him as 
he desired, [making] arches, images, basins as large as reservoirs, 
and [cooking] cauldrons fixed [in their places]: “Work you, Sons 
of David (Dawid), with thanks! But few of My servants are 
grateful!” Then, when We decreed [Sulayman’s] death, nothing 
showed them his death except a little worm of the earth, which 
kept [slowly] gnawing away at his staff: so when he fell down, 
the jinns saw plainly that if they had known the unseen, they would 
not have tarried in the humiliating penalty [of their task]. (34:10-14) 


In another surah we read: 
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He said: “O my Lord! Forgive me, and grant me a kingdom which, 
[it may be], suits not another after me: for Thou are the Grantor 
of Bounties [without measure].” Then We subjected the wind to 
his power, to flow gently to his order, whithersoever he willed— 
as also the evil ones, [including] every kind of builder and diver—as 
also others bound together in fetters. “Such are Our bounties: 
Whether thou bestow them [on others] or withhold them, no account 
will be asked.” (38:35-39) 


And we also read in the Quran: 


. . . [T]o each We gave judgment and knowledge; it was Our power 
that made the hills and the birds celebrate Our praises with David 
(Dawid). It was We who did [all these things]. It was We who 
taught him the making of coats of mail for your benefit, to guard 
you from each other’s violence. Will you then be grateful? [It was 
Our power that made] the violent [unruly] wind flow [tamely] for 
(Sulayman), to his order, to the land which We had blessed: for 
We do know all things. And of the evil ones, were some who dived 
for him, and did other work besides; and it was We who guarded 
them. (21:79-82) 


These āyāt are a few of the many examples which demonstrate to us 
the supreme civilizational integration between man, nature, and the unseen 
powers as they “interact creatively” with Allah (SWT). The cosmic energies 
function in ordained harmony for the service of Allah’s vicegerents who turn 
to Him in all of their actions, whether great or small, in praise, gratitude, 
and worship to the Giver who has bestowed upon them all of these bounties 
so that they can choose the status for the sake of which life on earth was 
brought into existence: 


I have only created jinns and men, that they may serve Me. No 
sustenance do I require of them, nor do I require that they should 
feed Me. (51:56-57) 


Here we meet two of the chosen servants of Allah (SWT)—the prophets 
Dawid and Sulayman. The vast powers of nature were made subservient 
to them, as were the energies of the Unseen which no time-wall or place- 
barrier can confine, and before which science ultimately bows its head in 
impotence. All these powers—iron, wind, molten brass, the jinn—were made 
subservient so that they could function at the command of responsible, believing 
people and fulfill the civilizational achievements in building as well as in 
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developing industry and the arts. We can see in these Quranic stories clear 
references concerning iron and brass which are manifestly applicable to us 
today, and which remain vital for modern civilization, or indeed for any 
civilization wishing to build, industrialize, and excel. We can also see that 
Allah (SWT) did not merely give the prophet Dawiid iron; He also taught 
him how to soften it so that it could be used productively. Moreover, we 
should not forget the reference to wind, which geographical research has 
shown to be a crucial factor in developing and destroying life on earth. 

These Gyat, among many others, provide us with a decisive answer to 
those who say that the only function of the divine religions is to lead their 
followers into a state of isolation and passivity, to persude them that the world 
is an archway to be merely passed through rather than developed. For such 
people, religion is “the antithesis of civilization,” and faith is “an obstacle 
to creativity, invention and innovation”; thus for them, the relationship between 
an individual and Allah (SWT) becomes a static one, leaving only the positivist 
schools in possession of the dynamic role in developing and improving life. 
This concept is totally unacceptable. 

To conclude, we have given but a few of the hundreds of examples which 
prove that the Qur'an totally rejects defeatism and passivity — positions which 
endeavor to make religion and progress implacable enemies. Indeed, to be 
religious does not mean to withdraw from the usual processes of life, nor 
does it mean to perform deeds which are utterly devoid of utilitarian value. 
The whole matter of religion is a quality of the very practices of living. On 
this account, Islam remains imbedded in the very processes of life and history. 
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Beyond Cultural Parodies and Parodizing 
Cultures: Shaping A Discourse 


Mona Abul-Fadl 
Contrasting Epistemics 


“Why if a fish came to me and told me he was going on a journey, I should 
say, With what porpoise?” “Dont you mean purpose’?” said Alice. 
“ʻI mean what I say,” the Mock Turtle replied in an offended tone. 


(Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland) 


Consider this analogy: There was a man beneath a tree. He wished to collect 
his thoughts, but the sparrows disturbed him with their chirping. He would 
chase them with his stick and then resume his train of thought, but the sparrows 
would come back and he would have to scare them away. . . Eventually 
someone told him: “This is like being a slave at the wheel going round and 
round forever. If you want to escape the vicious circle, you should fell the tree’ 


Imam al Ghazali, 
(Ihya’ Ulam al Din) 


Cultural Parodies: Shaping a Discourse 


Abstract 


It has been the practice for the dominant paradigm to set the terms of 
rational discourse and for the “Other” to defer in reverence—if it wanted to 
be admitted to the circle of respectability. In this case, the tables are turned 
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and the dominant paradigm, which is secularist, is viewed critically through 
the lens of a re-emerging tawhidi paradigm. The purpose is not to engage 
in a test of will or vision, but to lay the ground for a discourse which can 
accommodate a genuine diversity-in-dignity for all, and which would include 
Self and Other in a re-formed world of inter-relatedness developed through 
new categories and points of reference. In a common human heritage rich 
in communicable symbols and transitive experiences, cultivating the terms 
of a hermeneutic of mutuality is imminent. Its objectives would be to redefine 
and assure worldly morality and rationality at higher levels of reality. Only 
then can the self-imposed constraints, constrictions, and anomalies which 
are inherent in the prevailing culture be transcended. The context for shaping 
this discourse can be as broad and encompassing or as concrete and particular 
as the response in the concurrent fields of the humanities and the social sciences 
will admit. 

Following on a theme already introduced in a previous issue of AJISS 
addressing Contrasting Epistemics, we take the initiative to launch such a 
discourse. We select our examples from a range of options in popular culture 
and social theory, and pave the way for bridging the schisms and the 
anachronisms which have long divided Islam and the West. 


1 
Introduction 


The prevailing secularist culture identified with modernity and with the 
historical Occident subverts morality to power and principles to expedience. 
Unchecked in its morbid dynamism, it has become a global threat as its 
influence spreads to englobe every other culture, and its voice rules. Into 
this glut, a deadly silence falls, a silence which goes unnoticed in the distraction 
that attends a virtual monopoly of discourse. Dominance cannot be equated 
with truth, although it no doubt benefits from the old confusion of right with 
might. What is needed is to lay the woof and warp for a new discourse, 
one immune to its own perversities. Minds fed on the myths of the dominant 
culture need to be provoked into rethinking their complacencies, and weaned 
to the idea that whatever the culture which might prevail at any given moment, 
there is always another possibility, an alternative to understanding and to 
virtue. The possibility for recovery and renewal, whatever the cultural 
givens/constructs might be, is a function of this openness and orientation 
which goes beyond the Self to embrace the Other. 

This is where a Contrasting Episteme is advocated as an approach to 
and a strategy for bridging cultures and for laying the foundations for a dynamic 
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of critical reflection and reconstruction. It is inspired by a hermeneutic of 
mutuality which takes difference as a dialectic for convergence. Contrasts 
can be conducted at any level of discourse and within any of its strands. 
The purpose, however, is to launch it at a foundational level which addresses 
the major presuppositions of cognition and affection, and to proceed from 
there to see how the ground rules for a reshaping discourse can develop. 
There are three major assumptions which condition this premise: (1) Present 
civilization is at a crossroads, as it must deal with the existing chasm between 
its material accomplishments and its moral failures; (2) It is not enough to 
critique the prevailing culture, but the challenge is to transform it; and (3) 
The sources for meeting such a challenge cannot be reinvented from the debris 
of extant cultures, but must be sought in the transcendent. 

Two basic culture types are projected to take their distinct stance from 
an outlook and understanding of the fundamental categories of existence: 
man, nature, and life. Are these essentially autonomous or dependent 
categories? In the one case we encounter a culture mode that takes its bearings 
from a horizontal axis, while in the other the bearings are projected onto 
a vertical axis. The dominant paradigm today has been shaped against the 
horizontal axis, whereas the tawhidi episteme, which is the subject of recall 
and recollection from the depths of a universal and generic human history, 
evokes the vertical axis. Modes of thought and apprehension are projected 
into their socio-cultural and historical plane in terms of variants of an Oscillating 
Culture-type and of a Median Culture-type. One further caution should be 
noted here: Muslims and Islam are not interchangeable conceptual referents, 
and the Oscillating Culture and the West are not immutable conflates. With 
the predicament of modernity, the Oscillating Culture is a common but not 
invincible fate, and the Median Culture is the source for a wholesome recovery 
and renewal/reconstruction for all those with a stake in the future of humanity. 

We have already explored some implications of these assumptions and 
have introduced certain concepts suggesting areas in which new perspectives 
could be developed. Social theory as a vocation was proposed to re-orient 
attitudes in the field! A hermeneutic of mutuality was predicated on an ethos 
of renunciation and reconciliation that paved the way for transcending the 
Self/Other dichotomy. This was referred to as engaging in a co-substantiating 
mode of discourse.” In this presentation, another forum for developing these 
concepts is sought as the resources of a contrasting episteme and of its 
instrumental culture-types are further mined. The focus is on the elements 
of a cultural discourse that is critical of the dominant secularist culture, 
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understood here essentially in terms of a diminishing and diminished sense 
of value and a pervasive disorientation. Interest shifts to modes of discourse. 
A vocabulary for the recognition of the malaise and its articulation is sought 
both within the Western tradition and from Muslim sources. One lesson of 
an integrated and synthetic approach is to see continuities not simply within 
each tradition, but also among historically differentiated traditions. Another 
lesson is to see how enriching for the current discourse in the West it might 
be to become attentive to other voices. A third lesson is to suggest that in 
recovering a voice from the Muslim tradition in particular, that discourse 
can be significantly enlightened because reason in the Muslim tradition was 
not subverted by pretensions to autonomy or by indulgences in excess. In 
that tradition one could doubt without being cynical; and one could hope 
without abandoning reason. Above all, the alternative to rationality was not 
absurdity. Common sense was grounded in a fitric and empirical/pragmatic 
sensibility reinforced by the pervasive principled convictions in a revelation 
which provided the impetus to the individual and to the group at all levels 
of activity and creativity. This, in brief, is what commands attention to voices 
articulated in the Muslim tradition. 

In the makings of an intercultural discourse, the parameters of rationality 
are implicitly invoked, as are the boundaries between the humanities and 
the social sciences. The implication is that social sciences must be grounded 
in a discourse that is morally conscious, and that the humanities must reinterpret 
their material and domain so as to become historically relevant. This too 
is a lesson which cannot be learned in isolation or deliberated upon in a 
presumptuous self-sufficiency. A hermeneutic of mutuality would sharpen 
the sensibilities of areas of complementarity and enrich perspectives on the 
human condition and its potential for morality. The above lessons are significant 
in themselves and can be demonstrated in any number of ways by recourse 
to sophisticated and specialized arguments. The presentation here, however, 
opts for a simplicity and a directness in the illustrations it selects as it moves 
from one plane to another to show how evolving a discourse in the perspective 
of a Contrasting Episteme can reveal much that is pertinent within each 
tradition. At the same time, it points to the direction where convergence can 
be a virtue, as it invites a critical reflection of the dominant paradigm. The 
background to this reading relies on techniques as much as on the interface 
of culture types and modes of discourse. Its aim is to show the range and 
possibilities which are inherent in such a perspective. 
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2 
Parables, Metaphors, and Heroes Re-Membered 


A Contrasting Episteme would be a timely check against the random 
distortions which might have occurred in cultural encounters in the past. 
It would also contribute significantly to re-locating the distorted elements 
of the misrepresented culture to the benefit of the modern encounter. An 
example may illustrate this point. The negative transfiguration of Ibn Tufayl's 
hero into Daniel Defoe’s precursor of homo economicus is an eloquent testimony 
to what happens when one party appropriates to itself the prerogative of 
interpreting the tradition of the Other—and in the process manages to 
completely deform it.* Obviously, it would be naive to contend that Crusoe 
on his desert island was deliberately conceived in the mold of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, 
nor is it even adequate to speak of a reductionist detransfiguration of roles 
and images between a homo sapiens and a homo faber. This would be too 
crude for intellectual justice, and it would also miss the point of the nuanced 
readings within the respective traditions. Yet, because Ibn Tufayl’s story could 
be seen to epitomize much that is significant from the perspective of a 
Contrasting Episteme, a brief account may yield some refreshing insights 
which could be followed up elsewhere. 

Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, the living, son of He who is ever-awake, ever-watchful 
(which is the literal meaning of this hero's name), found himself on an island 
deserted of all human habitation. His very conception and survival were a 
token of a providential care. (He was, it will be recalled, nurtured by a doe 
that had lost her cub and that had chanced upon the suckling babe just at 
the right moment.) As he grew into consciousness, he became steadily aware 
of the qualities of a divine sustaining presence until he was led, through his 
yearning and untiring search, into an encounter with it. In substance and 
in form, the story was entirely consistent with the worldview of the culture 
which spawned it, and it was conspicuously representative of the mood of 
its times. After all, Hayy Ibn Yaqzan did not reach the highest truth through 
mere contemplation, nor through the tireless speculations of the philosophes. 





3As Will Durant observes, “Abu Bakr Ibn Tufail (1107-1185 A.C.) [the Andalusian 
philosopher-scholar] found time to write, among more technical works, the most remarkable 
philosophical romance in medieval literature . . . and (through Ockley’s English translation 
in 1708) may have suggested Robinson Crusoe to Defoe.” From The Age of Faith quoted in 
M. Fazlurahman Ansari, The Quranic Foundations and Structure of Muslim Society (Karachi: 
World Federation of Islamic Missions, 1977), 1:211. Very few of those working on Crusoe 
would recall such a possibility, as is shown by default in one of the more recent studies on 
the subject which is construed in a hermeneutically meaningful context. See Bernard McGrene, 
Beyond Anthropology (New York: Columbia University Press, 1989). 
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Rather, it was through his active and practical involvement in his daily mun- 
dane surroundings that his journey began from a concrete and visible world 
to the reality beyond it. It began with a systematic, patient, and persistent 
curiosity that took him through a fascinating progression of stages in prac- 
tical and intellectual inquiry, engaging him in a full-fledged exercise of first 
his sensory perceptions, and then his rational faculties, and leading to the 
ultimate discovery of the extrasensory with the consummation of the 
“theosophical.” It was a journey in interiority and self-transcendence where 
the leitmotiv, demonstrated at every turn, was that the world of the visible 
pointed to a world beyond it. This in fact was the summation included in 
al Ghazalrs own highly original theory of knowledge, and al Ghazali was 
the grand synthesizer of a tradition conceived in the pale of the Median Culture. 
Only by seeing the story of Ibn Tufayl within its cultural tradition is it possi- 
ble to grasp its integrating and synthetic dimensions and bring them to bear 
on a retrospective reading of both modernity and the Muslim legacy. 

In acknowledging the genuine intellectual contribution of al Ghazali and 
his peers, it would be wrong to attribute the synthesis to their genius or to 
their ingenuity and to overlook its elements in the culture they breathed. The 
culture which became the hallmark of Muslim civilization was certainly a 
historical product of its times open to the spectrum of influences at play from 
within “constituent” and surrounding cultures as assumed in Hodgson’s 
“Islamicate.” But, what was genuine and unique about it was constituted by 
an ideal core in which it was originally conceived and which continued to 
sustain it. The Jawhidi Episteme was the node, or nexus, and sustaining mode, 
or operational parameter and frame, within which the divergent influences 
crystallized and modulated. The closer the great thinkers proximated this 
core, the more authentic their expression. In this sense, the ideal-typical culture 
that corresponded to the Zawhidi Episteme was a median culture favoring 
a proportion and measure, aversive of excess (hadarah al mizan, mazajuha 
al itidal). The actual historical culture as it was lived and experienced at 
any given moment was a proximation to this “median” that might vary in 
degree, but not in kind. Its lapses were behavioral rather than structural, 
and its deviations could be addressed from within the system. The unitary 
sources and their homogeneity, their internal coherence and integrity, secured 
stability and continuity for the ideal core as a mainstay of both episteme 
and culture, and was ultimately reflected in practice. 

The giants in that tradition were great to the extent that they were capable 
of articulating aspects of that core culture. Even the controversial falasifah 
were representative of the tradition to the extent that they were conditioned 
by the persistent dimensions in the ideal core as they interacted within the 
“Islamicate.” What distinguished the great synthesizers or system-builders 
in the cultural history of Islam, however, was their ability to identify and 
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formulate the elements intrinsic to that core in a manner that replicated the 
integrality of the whole. In this sense, in fighi jurisprudence, al Shafi‘i became 
the instantiation and expression of a synthesis which was already there defin- 
ing the field of action. It might have been popularized, fragmented, and dif- 
fuse, but it was nonetheless intrinsic to the habits of mind and thought 
engendered through the Median Culture. In the same way, a Fakhr al Din 
al Razi, an Ibn Hazm, an al Shatibi, or an Ibn Taymiyah, each in his own 
way and in his respective field of knowledge and expertise, left his indelible 
marks. Each brought together the elements of knowledge accumulated to his 
time and welded the disparate arguments into a systematic whole, thereby 
producing a rationalizing and integrating totality whereby the rationale and 
logic provided there could assure a systemic coherence to the parts. 

The great synthesizers or system-builders all belonged to the same great 
tradition embodying a distinctive way of knowing in its sources, modes, and 
conceptions. Each would leave his imprint on the paths crossed, beginning 
with the monumental contribution to laying the foundations of a fighi 
jurisprudence by Imam al Shafi‘i and ending up, five centuries later, in a 
science of human culture and civilization with Ibn Khaldiin. The range of 
rationality spanned the ethical and regulative premises that structured the 
bounds and solidarity of the political community to the principles that shaped 
its historical consciousness of itself. 

A discourse shaped in the perspective of a Contrasting Episteme is 
deferential to the internal logic of cultures and seeks to relate the elements 
to the whole with an eye on ulteriority. Ibn Tufayl's account invoked a re- 
interpretation of the culture which spawned it to the benefit of recovering 
elements of the median (cf. wasatiyah) which could be meaningful in 
reassessing the culture of modernity. In such a medium, impetus is given 
to a range of rationality seeking comprehension/comprehensiveness within 
a radius set by an integrating center. Ibn Yaqzan’s ascent to interiority was 
not bought at the expense of negating the external: and for every step of 
the way the medium of access called for measure and proportion. In the 
same way, the growing complexity of the edifice of learning in the Muslim 
legacy was accompanied by its centripetal tendencies. The “mid-point” is 
institutionalized to assure a verticality to expansiveness and to serve as a 
check on fragmentation and dissipation. 


3 
The Oscillating Culture Refined 


In launching the discourse, a preliminary distinction was made between 
two culture types: an Oscillating Culture and a Median Culture, with the 
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former identified with a secular humanist paradigm of knowledge and the 
latter projecting and instantiating a Tawhidi Episteme. The task is to reassess 
the one in terms of the other so as to highlight dimensions which might other- 
wise be missed. Internal reflection and criticism are reinforced by a cross- 
reflexive critique which is to be ultimately relegated to a higher court of 
appeal (history/praxis or a new discursive tradition). In the meantime, a co- 
substantiating mode calls for reading a culture from within, with the purpose 
of gaining common ground. The following illustration further clarifies this 
technique. i 

From the tawhidi premise which informs a Contrasting Episteme, the 
secular humanist dynamic was projected as being subject to fluctuations, 
animated by polarities, and given to excess. It is interesting to see that evidence 
for such a reading can be found from very different sources exclusively 
developed within that secularist culture mode. Contemporary critical self- 
assessments in the West perceive the force of this pendular rhythm within 
their intellectual tradition; they recognize the antinomies and admit the 
inclinations to excess. Some will even see in the irreconcilable tensions which 
feed that tradition a source of vitality, and will support their various theoretical 
predications on the purging fires of these counter-flexing surges. For those 
within the Oscillating Culture, it is hard to conceive of the historical process 
or the human condition in any other way. The scourge of a horizontal axis 
in an episteme lies in its perennial want of measure and, indeed, in a persistent 
elusiveness to all measure. 

In the event of reading the Oscillating Culture from within, as a co- 
substantiating mode would require, one can take any moment to illustrate 
its thrust. Adorno’s and Horkheimer’s perspicuous reflection on the Western 
intellectual tradition is as authentic and original as one can get. Its force 
and resonance come from its context as much as from its content. The Dialectic 
of Enlightenment, where the criticism of enlightened reason is developed, 
was written in the 1930s in an attempt to explain how fascism could have 
developed in a nation that was seemingly the embodiment of liberal ideals. 
The fact that they were so easily displaced by giving way to irrationality 
seemed to be an indictment of more than a particular conception of rationality 
(“instrumental reason”); it seemed to be an indictment of an entire intellectual 
tradition. At about the same period, the Marxist humanist critic George Lukas 
was already wrestling with the problematic of the vulnerability of reason 
and the rationalization/bureaucratization processes attending it. While liberating 
man’s productive powers, they saw man himself enslaved by being reduced 
to his relations of exchange (“the reification of social relations”). Adorno 
and Horkheimer took up this critique and radicalized it as they traced this 
process of reification back to a flaw at the core of the Western idea of reason. 
This flaw is represented in various ways, but in accounting for it, the critics 
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unknowingly assume the vocationist perspective. In Alford’s words, it is that 
Western reason finds no midpoint between idealism and realism: 


Reason and its object are divided into two realms. Noble ideals, 
values, discourse over the good life . . . are removed to the abstract 
realm of the intellect and the spirit. Like religion, which is an 
instance of these ideals, these themes are often applauded in the 
abstract. However, precisely because these values come to be seen 
as an expression of our “higher” selves, they are disconnected from 
the everyday material world. The material world in turn is given 
over to crass materialism that brooks no opposition to the 
contingently given.‘ 


Our own construct of the culture-mode associated with the positivism 
episteme, whether in its humanist or naturalist variants, derives from our 
understanding of this schizomorphic structure of perceptions which 
undergirds the Western tradition. It is hardly surprising that this structure 
should be projected in social theory and that it should provide the “meeting 
ground” among the heterogeneous elements from both the left and the right 
of the spectrum as will be noted below. More significant, however, is that 
the “midpoint” can neither be sought from a culture which deifies subjectivi- 
ty, such as is the case with modernity, nor can it be secured under an order 
that mistakes its own shadows for objectivity. Only a vertical axis can assure 
the human psyche and the social order alike that necessary point of fixity 
around which the whole can cohere, and to which the parts can relate. Only 
then is it possible to conceive of some reliable measure which can reduce 
the vulnerability of “instrumental reason” that is at the root of modern 
rationalism. 

There is a moral to maintaining the above distinction between culture- 
types and epistemic bearings which could be usefully drawn upon for making 
other inferences in social theory. According to the Oxford dictionary, “moral” 
is an adjective concerned with character as well as a noun designating a moral 
lesson. It is in this latter sense that the West will need to reach beyond itself 
if it is to circumvent or overcome its oscillations. Clearly, opinions vary on 
this score. There are those who maintain the incommensurability of traditions 
and defend their circularity and closure.* Others confess to a certain obduracy 


‘This insightful passage is abstracted by C. Fred Alford from Dialectic of Enlightenment. 
See his Science and the Revenge of Nature: Marcuse and Habermas (Tampa: University Presses 
of Florida, 1985), 16-17. 

*See Mona Abul-Fadl, “Contemporary Social Theory: A Critique.” Paper presented at 
the 18th AMSS Annual Conference, Detroit, Michigan, 26-28 October 1990. 

*As with Heidegger’s remarks in an interview with Der Spiegel 214:62 cited in David 
Kolb, The Critique of Pure Modernity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987), 231 ff. 
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within the tradition which makes it difficult to communicate with the Other, 
whose right to differ is only grudgingly conceded in muted tolerance.’ The 
periodic interest in a mystique of the Orient may well be taken to point to 
a hovering consciousness in the Western mind which goes beyond mere 
curiosity to defy its own diffidence. Admittedly, this impetus is more often 
associated with a romantic drive which strikes at the height of a bout of 
excessive rationalism, as with a Goethe in the eighteenth century or a Fritjof 
Capra in our own times.* However, unless this orientalizing compulsion takes 
its cue from substantative rather than spatial moorings, the search will be 
in vain. Failing that essential act of self-transcendence, the West will remain 
hostage to its own grand, but tragic, tradition. 


4 
Back to the Lobster Quadrille and to Juha 


In its present incarnation, this predicament is played out in the conflic- 
ting pulls between the splintering shafts of a post-modernity and the sterility 
of a self-eulogizing neo-Conservatism. The literature in the social sciences 
and the metatheoretical debates they occasion can be diagnosed in such a 
perspective. The essence of this conflict can perhaps be best conveyed in 
an idiom that draws on an elemental and unpretentious chord in the Western 
experience which can easily be shared by others. In the case of the flight 
from modernity, we remember the poor and wretched Hans of the Alsatian 
folktale who is forever frustrated in his elations: he knows not what he wants, 
yet wants it badly all the same, and spares naught in a pursuit from which 
he knows there can be little gain. He is the paragon of a modernity deprecated 
for its emptiness and directionlessness as much as for its insatiable appetite 
for “more and more.” In the case of the nostalgia for the past, we recall 
the perplexity of little Alice in Wonderland as she puzzled over the meaning 
of the Lobster Quadrille among a dozen other perplexities she encountered 
in her metamorphosis: she wondered whether in a world of so much 


7Ibid., 130-31. Kolb remarks that “We (the West) can enter into a dialogue with the other 
traditions, but this is a matter that requires more delicacy of intellectual touch than is typical 
of Western attempts to understand others.” On the other hand, some critics from the “Orient” 
are critical of those more sympathetic attempts to read into their tradition. Cf. Claude Al- 
varez, “We Have Been Here Before,” Inquiry (April 1987): 39-42, commenting on Fritjof Capra's 
The Tao of Physics (London: Flamingo, 1975, 1986). 

For a provocative, and perhaps somewhat unjustified critique by an avant-garde Indian 
intellectual of the nostalgic turn taken by Capra in his works The Tao of Physics and The 
Turning Point, see Claude Alvarez, “We Have Been Here Before,” Inquiry/Afkar. 

°The Critique of Pure Modernity, op. cit., passim. 
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“nonsensical common sense” anything would ever be normal again. Or perhaps, 
after all, the modern West has finally arrived with all its sequence of “ends” 
in history, philosophy, and metaphysics to the point where Alice found herself 
at the beginning of her journey. There she had stopped at the signposts to 
figure out whichever way to go, not quite knowing her destination, but hoping 
all the same that in the end she would get somewhere.’° 

The global nature of the modern world extends the predicament of the 
Oscillating Culture beyond its original bounds and confirms Heidegger’s insight 
on the debasing potential of Westernization/modernization. Partly as a result 
of a universal imposition, and partly as a response to their own malleability 
in a manipulative global amoral economy, Muslims, like many An/Other 
in the Third World, are ineluctably caught in a catch-up game. In some ways, 
they have ended up more confounded than their counterparts in the West, 
who have at least come to doubt some of the virtues of their own prodigy. 
Entrammelled in their infatuated pursuit, they cannot venture to reflect upon 
the gains, or indeed, upon whether in the struggle for survival, selfhood 
itself has become a computable value worth its pain. The modern Muslim 
has more often than not turned himself/herself into a shadow chasing shadows 
in a breathless Monty Python shadow play. 

Asked where his ears were, so the tale in the Muslim legacy goes, the 
simple and conscientious Juha heaved a sigh, caught his breath and, in 
painstaking precision, turned to wind his right arm around the back of his 
head in order to point to the lobe of his left ear. Or, again, wherever the 
roads or lanes run into a holy maze, Juha’s tortuous sense of geography comes 
to mind. The moral is that sometimes we search far and wide to arrive at 
a truth or to discover our destination, when in fact it is right there before 
us. Juha was no simpleton. In fact, he was a hujjah, a learned scholar, who 
travelled up and down the land to entertain and instruct. There is much that 
can be learned from folk wisdom about the episteme, and one does not have 
to delve into the “serpentine windings” (Kant) of philosophy for instruction. 
This evokes some of the frequently missed nuances in our own intellectual 
heritage. 

Ibn Khaldiin had contrasted the gruffness of the Bedouin culture with 
the refinement that was brought about in the course of civil living. In doing 
so, he was not deploying the contrast to demean the essential dignity and 
inborn wisdom that went with it. Rather, his whole point was that culture 





1°This stance clearly evokes themes associated with the post-positivist re-turn analogous 
to the Voegelinian category of anamnesis, or the Gadamerian remembrance, the Heideggerian 
forgetfulness and retrieval, or what Leo Strauss addresses in his essay on “Progress and Return,” 
first published in Modern Judaism 1 (1981). Lewis Carroll was clearly no ordinary author 
writing stories for children, and by every count, his style dealt in paradigms as the very 
title of his books suggest: Through the Looking Glass might outlast many a post-modernist tract. 
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could build and edify on the stock of nature but, at the same time, that culture 
could also become the victim of its own accomplishments and lose sight of 
qualities that were essential to its survival and nobility (which could be 
paralleled to the contemporary concern for “humanization” in the face of 
the threats of rationalization and bureaucratization). The intervening layers 
of acculturation, as we might now say, could easily come between man and 
his fitric nature. In this way, the cultivation of the sciences as conceived by 
Ibn Khaldin in the state of ‘“mran was not simply a corollary to this state, 
but it was also a way of ensuring that created insan, homo sapiens, did not 
lose some of its essential insights by the inevitable distancing that ensued. 
Yet, there was little that could safeguard the sciences from a potentially 
corrupting/stultifying momentum implicit in their rationalization and 
institutionalization; these were conditions essential to their initial edification, 
but could ultimately defeat their purpose as they came between the access 
to knowledge and the pursuit of truth. Aspects of a fitric nature, reinforcing 
a basic common sense and fitric values— including primary solidarities— 
were more in evidence in the life of the nomads if only on account of a 
diminished sophistication in the conditions of their existence. 

Yet, this muted note constitutes a subtle shade in Ibn Khaldin’s writing 
which frequently evades modern readers who tend to de-contextualize author 
and text alike and so distort their rationality.’ In suggesting a relationship 
between the mode of thought and the material existence of the group, Ibn 
Khaldin was at the same time working on his anthropological/sociological 
philosophy from a host of other premises about human nature and the laws 
of God in creation, subsuming such categories as fitrah and sunnah. These 
have no place in the reductionist grid of a materialist sensibility which pervades 
the Oscillating Culture at the moment of the Khaldinist revival. A Contrasting 
Episteme conscious of the intrinsic and the common can highlight them for 
the cultural encounter. 


From Culture Types to Modes of Discourse 
The trouble with social scientists and most professionals who are, by 


definition, “modern,” is that they are overtrained. In their surfeit, they have 
not only lost much of their humor, but also a good deal of a plain stock 





uAn exampie of a recent critical reading of Ibn Khaldūn placing him in the heart of 
his tradition is found in Aziz Azmeh’s work which is, unfortunately, marred by its own modern- 
ist bias in taking a stance on the question of the “historicity” of the text. In relocating Ibn 
Khaldin in the context of a historical tradition, he strives to rehabilitate the thinker only 
to discard a culture. See his Arabic Thought and Islamic Societies (London: Croom Helm, 
1986), chapter 1, for an interpretation of the metaphysical foundations of Arabic thought. 
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of common sense. The idea that a Contrasting Episteme can constitute its 
own approach and that it calls for improvising techniques and modes as well 
as concepts provides a refreshing opportunity to break out of conventional 
modes. At a time when rationalism itself has become a suspect category— 
and Janus-faced at that—there is every need to turn to alternative sources 
of understanding and knowledge, and to explore other modes of expression 
to this end. 

The indirectness implicit in the recourse to parables, metaphors, and 
symbolism has nothing to do with the mental passes, impasses, and blind 
alleys which might be the privilege of the intellect as well as the bane of 
philosophy. Its point, as the Juha technique illustrates, is to induce reflection 
and to tap indigenous sources that stimulate rather than pre-empt reasoning. 
It is a mode of reasoning where a seemingly irrelevant digression can, by 
way of association, dissociation, and other such processes, drive home a 
substantial point; one is enlightened in a practical manner about the same 
truths in a given culture. Conversely, the philosophic mode is frequently 
conducive to a type of empty circular reasoning which ends up obfuscating 
the point it sets out to elucidate. This was what al Ghazali discovered after 
his own peregrinations in the field and, not unlike Hume after him, he 
demonstrated how the ways of unaided human reason ended up distracting 
rather than enlightening the human mind.” The testimony of Fakhr al Din 
al Razi (d. 606 A.H.) to this effect is made just as poignantly as the rigorous 
theologian waxes poetic? When, towards the end of his life, he laments the 
mediocrity and vanity of a knowledge sought through an “instrumental reason? 
al Razi sounds the notes which have echoed throughout a tradition before 


“His two classic tracts, Tahafut al Falasifah (In Refutation of the Philosophers) and Al 
Mungqidh min al Dalal (A Refuge from Straying), both containing the rational arguments which 
question the validity of the ways of the philosophers of his times, might stand to benefit from 
a sociology of knowledge perspective which would not lose sight of their general validity, 
but at the same time give proper due to the historical context to which they were addressed. 
This is an area where a re-formed social theory can have more to contribute than the conven- 
tional static approaches applied from theology, philosophy, and orientalism which are scarce- 
ly relevant to an active life-world impregnated/impregnating tradition like the Islamic. The 
image popularized in the orientalist litany of Islamic civilization/culture as stagnant, stylized, 
and moribund would in retrospect tell us more about the methodology than the subject matter. 

13When rendered into English, the general meaning of that moment of light which arrived 
shortly before his death would be something to this effect: “Reason’s bold ventures at long 
last come to a halt/ And man’s vain labors in the end come to naught/ Petty, petty is the 
gain indeed, of a life long ransomed to the meed (= research/ and scholarship)/ Where the 
end yield is little more than so it was said this and thus it was said that!” Al Mahsul, edited 
by Taha Jabir Al ‘Alwani, vol. 1. 
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him.‘ Like the intent of al Ghazali, here too there is no foundation to disparage 
reason, but rather to remind us of its limits. The gist of the Muslim legacy 
confirms that which common sense and integrity would concede in any 
tradition: just as words tend to lose their meaning when they are abused, 
so too the abuse of reason ends up turning it into a means of distraction 
leading away from truth and reality. It is the task of a Contrasting Episteme 
being used as a strategy to alert one to the pitfalls in shaping the discourse. 


A Surfeit in Reason Spells a Counterfeit 


In this way, it is hardly to be wondered at how rationalism in the modern 
West was periodically subverted by the anti-reason it engendered — culminating 
in its first Nietzschean moment and now, nearly a century later, in a second 
incarnation. This is one lesson to be learned from a common experience: 
to conserve the value of reason, one must avoid its indulgence. In the Oscillating 
Culture, prudence counsels a restraint which can hardly be observed given 
the absence of a universally accepted alternative/supplement to the very reason 
and empirical experience upon which prudence draws. In contrast, in the 
Median Culture, this is a counsel that is easier heeded. Through the ubiquity 
of revelation, mechanisms are inbuilt into that culture to diffuse the excesses 
that might occur. But, what if reason is indulged to saturation and taxed 
beyond measure, as in modernity? It is then that the recourse to an element 
of playfulness, to humor, to the crude, the simple, and the primitive can 
serve to enlighten where the distended intellect may fail, or where the over- 
exposed senses have been dulled. Advocating an economy of enlightenment 
that taps the unconventional and assumes compactness in its mode of delivery 
can have a significant role to play in self-understanding as well as in the 
field of cross-cultural encounter. It can secure a measure of understanding 
and reciprocity which no amount of purely intellectual exchange could hope 
to secure. 


“The rhyming couplets have been variously attributed to jurists and ‘ulama like Juwayni 
and Shahrastani, respectively, of the fifth and fourth centuries A.H. Of course, reason as 
aql in the Muslim tradition was hardly the kind of “instrumental” reason implicit in the 
understanding of modern rationality in a horizontal episteme. For a learned incursion into 
the distinctions between levels and kinds of a “transcendental” rationality, see S. H. Nasr, 
“Intellect and Intuition: Their Relationship from an Islamic Perspective,” in The Islamic Council 
of Europe Islam and Contemporary Society (London and New York: Longman, 1982), 36-45. 
On the other hand, an incisive and succinct redefining of the relationship between a positive 
rationality and a Quranic rationality was summed up in Al Razi’s Wastyah (Will), which subse- 
quently came to be reflected in the course of the debates on revelation and reason in the 
Islamic tradition. 
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This invokes a touch of irony, as the logic which questions the range 
of reason and searches for ways to circumvent its limits evokes the aesthetic 
option in the post-modernist schools+5 How could a Contrasting Episteme 
evolved in the tawhidi mood converge on common grounds and lend a 
credibility to that with which it can ultimately share little of substance? This 
would be to miss the point, in much the same way as the point al Ghazali 
had made in the past was missed by his contemporaries and those who followed. 

To recapitulate on the example of al Ghazali and see how easy it is to 
distort a tradition, one need only reflect on a few key statements which might 
be helpful in reconstructing the modern dispersed and fractured psyche. First, 
there is no question that rationality is not a rule unto itself; it is part of a 
kingdom whose essence is justice and measure, where every relationship 
must be given its due. Foremost in the world of human cognition is the rela- 
tionship between human reason and divine revelation. There is a need to 
seek out the sources, define relationships, and avoid the confusion between 
means and ends. His reminder seems particularly timely to a posterity that 
lives the anguish of modernity and looks in vain for the elements of retrieval 
and renewal: 


The like of Reason is that of the sound, unailing vision, and the 
like of the Qur'an is that of a brilliant radiating sun; neither can 
do without the other, except for those who are fools. He who denies 
Reason and confines himself to the light of the Qur'an is just like 
one who exposes himself to the sunlight only to close his eyes. 
There is no difference between such and the blind. Reason in the 
presence of revelation is a light upon light, and whoever sees with 
only one eye is tethered to the yoke of vanity (mutadallil bi habl 
al ghurir) 2° 


1$The prominent place given the aesthetic dimension in the modern sensibility in the 
West lies in its perception of the artistic as the domain to be contrasted par excellence with 
reason. As such, it is seen to constitute the only space where a true spontaneity, freedom, 
and reconciliation can be attained away from the constraints and frustrations associated with 
rationality. This is the strain underlying the Nietzschean periodic revival whether in its radical 
expression, as with Herbert Marcuse’s works like Eros and Civilization (New York: Vintage, 
[1955] 1962) or with the later “anarchists” of post-modernity who are indulging in a “poetics 
of rejoicing” reminiscent of Zarathustra’s moment of ecstatic inspiration where “Mid-day and 
Eternity” drown out consciousness in his “drunken song.” See Lowith’s comment in the appen- 
dix to his volume Meaning in History: A Theological Implication of the Philosophy of History 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), 214-22; cf. Jean Bethke Elshtain, “Feminist 
Political Rhetoric and Women’s Studies,” in The Rhetoric of the Human Sciences, ed. J. Nelson 
et al. (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1987). 

1¢Economy/Al Igtisad fi al I'tigad. Various scholars in a commemorative volume on al 
Ghazali address different aspects of his epistemology and ethics. The excerpts here are my 
translation of their Arabic original in Yusuf Qaradawr’s authoritative and insightful overview 
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A world-affirming knowledge must be a knowledge that is as open to 
the transcendent as it is open to the range of time. This is what he means 
when he classifies types of knowledge and predicates validity on it: “. . 
As for those learned in the knowledge of the Hereafter,” he points out in 
his Jhyā’ Ulam al Din, “the meaning they attach to validity is acceptance, 
and by acceptance they mean attainment of the goal.” In this sense, there 
is a confident note of affirmation accompanied by a knowledge of 
purposefulness. Rationality plays different roles according to different contexts 
and ranges of deployment. When it is not an instrument for discernment, 
it is necessarily associated with restraint and subordinated to higher values. 
This is what he means when he maintains that there are areas and situations 
which might not be commensurable with reason and where, consequently, 
rationality might be put aside “. . . and the natural self deflected from where 
its comfort lies.” To all being, there is a dimension of interiority as well as 
externality, and this is a fact that has its implications for rationality and validity. 
Its acknowledgment is a condition for openness and measures, for the language 
of reason is not a language of renunciation and negation; rather it is one 
of receptivity and anticipation: “For those to whom God opens the door, 
the material and visible world is but the threshold of the invisible, angelic 
universe.” Above all, in his appeal to a rationality that goes beyond externality 
and instrumentality, without renouncing or deprecating either as long as they 
occupy their space with measure, al Ghazali takes his point of departure 
in an address found in his Al Mungqidh that is inclusive, addressed to all, 
and not confined to its immediate audience or to its times: “Assuredly, there 
was in the age of the philosophers, as indeed there is in every age, a group 
of those godly men, of whom God never denudes the world.” The kind of 
measured and proportioned rationality advocated by al Ghazali is thus also 
shown to be a truly universal rationality that can be sought by all, although 
admittedly its effective appropriation remains ultimately contingent on an 
act of grace. 

Al Ghazali strove towards a synthesis that brought together dimensions 
of the abstract and the concrete, the universal and the particular, the 
transcendental and the immanent in a way which bears directly on the meaning 
of a Contrasting Episteme and which reinforces the co-substantiative mode 
of a cross-cultural discourse. It teaches that to admit the limits of human 
rationality is not to denounce reason any more than cultivating other sensibilities 
is to suggest its abdication. 





of al Ghazali’s thought in the context of times and tradition. M. K. I. Gaafar, ed., Al Imam 
al Ghazali on the Occasion of the Ninth Centenary of His Death (Qatar: Qatar University, 
1986), (Arabic) 17-83. A compact selection from the Master deemed to bring out the mystical 
dimensions is found in Muhtar Holland, trans., Al Ghazali, Inner Dimensions of Islamic Wor- 
ship. (Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1986). 
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In turning to alternative modes of expression by tapping other levels of 
communication, we seek to enhance our “communicative competencies” in 
a Habermasian sense. The purpose is to explore the fields of possibility available 
in the modern situation which, notwithstanding its perceived impositions and 
dehumanizing implications, has the merit of affording the experience of a 
shared globality.” This is the situation of a controversial modernity. In it, 
there is a need to expand the shared terrain between consciousnesses bred 
on divergent epistemes. A “tawhidi instinct” would tap such a fund of shared 
human experience which, while assuming a variety of forms, would 
nevertheless retain in its essence a commonality inferred from a residual shared 
sensibility. This instinct moves the evolving hermeneutic towards a new science 
of culture which is more aligned to a “reconstructive; rather than a 
“nomothetic,” science. To invoke the terms and the hope echoed in 
contemporary philosophy of science debates is not beyond the pale, as Mary 
Hesse suggests in her work.'® 


Recovering the Rational and Reconsidering Its Rationale 


It is this residual essence of a common fitric sensibility which is conserved 
in the more spontaneous modes of expression which pervade any culture. 
The “rational,” as a stance or as a moment of deliberate and calculated 
expression, does not exhaust the spectrum of potential communication and 
understanding. To this extent, there is nothing ironic about the shared 
understanding between admittedly strange bedfellows of the human and cultural 
potential: an Islamic and a post-modernist stance would appear to converge. 
Where the fawhidi approach differs, though, is in the ends for which it invokes 
the spontaneous levels of expression. The discourse is not intended as an 
indulgence in an open-ended and directionless enterprise, a “purposeless 
purposefulness,” which is simply endured to keep a conversation going, as 
some would propose.’® Its telos constitutes a significant feature inspired by 


The debate on modernity constitutes a fertile ground for a critical reflection which goes 
beyond the bounds of “cultures,” and is often used to bring together common strands in a 
conversation which goes on in the East and the West. Cf. L. Binder’s approach and theoretical 
premises in his /slamic Liberalism: A Critique of Development Theories (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1988). Also C. F. Alford, Science and the Revenge of Nature: Marcuse 
and Habermas (Gainesville, FL: University Presses of Florida, 1985), and David Kolb, The 
Critique of Pure Modernity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986). 

“Science and Objectivity” In J. B. Thompson and D. Held, eds., Habermas: Critical 
Debates (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1982), 98-115. 

1°This seems to be the position of someone like Strauss in making the case for a “return” 
to the Socratic Way (see below). Cf. Richard Rorty’s version of “edifying philosophy” which 
similarly seeks to keep the conversation going as an end in itself, rather than as a means 
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the Qur’anic ethos, and has its attendant implications for socializing the 
individual to the physical and social environment and for integrating the 
individual psyche. The recurrent reminder in the Qur'an rules that the world, 
including the life-world, has not been created by God in jest.”° 

With this in mind, turning to Juha or to a timeless character in Alice 
in Wonderland can be used time and again to reinforce a point of reason, 
not to disparage it.? The limits of rationality refers to a specific kind of 
rationality, an instrumental, or a technical, or a positivist rationality, but it 
is not invoked to question a standing principle of coherence without which 
no sense or meaning could hold. The levity, then, and its justification as 
a relevant and valid medium in shaping a cultural hermeneutic, is not to 
entertain frivolity in a context where the stakes are decidedly high. Quite 
the contrary, the “playfulness” is as much an ontological as it is a psychological 
therapy,?? in an age where the modern mind and temper have experienced 
the erosion of much of their fitric sensibility. The latter is a category which 
could be proximated to the Humean “common sense” or to a Thomistic 
“connaturality™— each in its own way capturing dimensions of that sensibility 
but not reducible to it. 

In any event, it is hardly surprising that this playfulness should become 
a characteristic disposition in the post-modern movement to the extent that 
it is a genuine development—although there it understandably takes on a most 
cynical turn.?? Given the conflicting sources of the tradition and its 
confrontational mind-cast, this profound strain of cynicism is ineluctable. 
It invokes the deep sense of tragedy and the untiring encounters with irony 
and paradox which bind the Zarathustras of modernity to their counterparts 
in antiquity. This is another significant qualification which sets such playfulness 





of finding an objective truth, the existence of which is anyway questioned. See his Philosophy 
and the Mirror of Nature (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979). In his most recent 
work, he qualifies the temper of that conversation and distinguishes between its tenor in a 
“public” as opposed to a “private” space. Richard Rorty, Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989). 

20Not without purpose did We create heaven and earth and all between: That were the 
thought of unbelievers!” (38:27); “We created not the heavens, earth, and all between them 
in idle sport!” (44:38); “Did ye then think that We had created you in jest and that you would 
not be brought to Us (for account)?!” (23:115). Rather, for those of understanding and true 
perception, they can see the signs that are in creation, and it is those who turn to God in 
their devotions with the invocation “Our Lord! Not for naught have You created all this! . . 2” 
(3:190-191); for as God reminds us, He has created everything in measure. (15:85) 

21Cf, Edward Wakeling, The Logic of Lewis Carroll: A Study of Lewis Carroll's Contribu- 
tion to Logic (Luton, U.K.: Edward Wakeling, 1978). 

22Cf. Erich Franzke, Fairy Tales in Psychotherapy: The Creative Use of Old and New 
Tales, trans. Joseph Smith (Toronto, Lewiston, N.Y.: H. Huber, 1989). 

23Garry Brodsky, “Post-modernity and Politics” in Philosophy Today 31 (Winter 1987). 
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apart from a disposition which retains its pristine innocence, unperturbed 
by the tribulations and trials of a changing world. In the tawhidi episteme, 
the world remains intrinsically unadulterated, much as an effable human nature 
retains its essential innocence and perfectibility. 

In the above discussion, we have addressed aspects of the Oscillating 
Culture in a general, diffuse context, taking our examples from unconventional 
sources and explaining why. The point so far has been to deploy a Contrasting 
Episteme as a strategy for probing features of the Oscillating Culture. Pervasive 
elements from the tawhidi perspective have been woven into the text with 
this end in mind. On another plane, the dilemmas posed by the Oscillating 
Culture may be inferred from the current debate on modernity which, while 
essentially philosophical, affects the modern disciplines. In what follows, 
the theme of the Oscillating Culture will be traced in the echoes of this debate 
in social thought and in circles of modernist theosophy. 


5 
Projections in the Field 


How can we relate a fragment to an image of the whole? In plotting 
the terrain of the Oscillating Culture in the modern West, we will resort 
to a stylized synoptic sketch of its spatial contours and allow for an 
oversimplification in cultural geography and substantial topography. German 
sociology remains at the commanding heights of a tradition which runs through 
Kant, Hegel, Marx, and the contemporary radicals. At the same time, some 
of the most engaged defense of modernity comes from it.?4 In its depth and 
fecundity it is unrivalled, although it is perhaps only matched in vitality by 
the French. Those are the great system-builders or synthesizers in the Western 
tradition: evidently, their “syntheses” are of a radically different variety from 
those we referred to above in discussing the Median Culture. Here too, the 
difference is due less to individual eccentricities—even in a case like 
Nietzsche—than to intrinsic cultural proclivities. The context is the unfolding 
debate in the 1930s in the Frankfurter School.?° Its development through 
a phase of Negative Dialectics to its current more liberal and constructive 
phase with Habermas is best seen against its counterpart in a less structured 
parallel discourse engaging a heterogeneous breed of post-structuralists, 


4Brecht’s perceptive account of the philosophical and “deep turn” inherent in the German 
tradition, as it might be contrasted with the more empiricist and pragmatist Anglo-American 
strains, are relevant to our account here. See Berthold Brecht, Political Theory: The Founda- 
tions of Twentieth Century Political Thought (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959). 
See above references to Adorno and Horkheimer. 
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anarchists, and critical genealogists in post-1968 France.*® There, the most 
virulent forms of anti-humanism have found their ramified and creative 
expressions. The spin-off of the cataclysms on the Continent may typically 
be gauged at the terminal point of the Western heritage, in the American 
intellectual fringes of what is otherwise an essentially pragmatic and 
streamlined current. 

In this fragment of another refracted moment, we abstract from the length 
and breadth of a dynamic tradition to point to the directions for identifying 
the forms assumed by the Oscillating Culture today and to locate the dilemmas 
it poses. Underlined throughout are the potentials and limitations of a culture 
and a tradition which take their bearings from a horizontal axis. 


Strauss, Habermas, and the Socratic Way 


Once again we will run into a sequel of such parodies which are the 
consistent by-product of this modal temperament. Here, we might inquire 
into the turn taken in an odd partnership between Jurgen Habermas and Leo 
Strauss. On first impulse, it could be suggested that little binds two of the 
great minds in contemporary Western thought other than the fact that they 
might both share an opposing prespective on the Western tradition; however, 
the very notion of sharing their differences might strike a note of anomaly. 
The one speaks for a critical post-Marxist tradition, while the other opines 
for a Classical rationalism. The one takes his position from a commitment 
to a materialist dialectic which strives to accommodate the non-material 
dimensions of existence, while the other conducts his reflections in terms 
which interrelate the esoteric to the exoteric. The former addresses the 
technological dimensions of modernity in terms of their social relevance, 
while the latter constructs his discourse round the antithesis of modernity 
and would fain take it in any context other than that of the passive interlocutor 
which bears correction in the light of its precursors. Yet, to confound anomalies, 
the most articulate and imaginative representative of the radical tradition in 
sociology today ends up on a par with the advocate of the return to Classicism; 
both see the greatest stake in any given system in preserving the techniques 
for an open society. The plea in the one and the other is for consolidating 
the tottering foundations of community in the modern West. For all the 
differences in points of departure and the respective structures and textures 


eSee Luc Ferry and Alain Renaut, La pensée 68: essai sur lanti-humanisme contem- 
poraine (Paris: Gallimard, 1985) and Kate Soper, Humanism and Anti-Humanism (Illinois: 
Open Court, 1986), especially chapter 1 as a background for contrasting the different concep- 
tions in the Continental and Anglo-American usages. 
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of discourse, and notwithstanding the different temperaments and approaches,?” 
both end up sharing a basic ambivalence concerning the goals and purpose 
of social organization. Neither is demonstrably capable of covincingly 
grounding continuity. This inability reflects the constraints inherent in the 
model to which they both consciously or otherwise defer. This model is rooted 
in what Irving Stone has called the “Socratic Way.” 

The Socratic Way opens the path to a healthy skepticism in the eyes 
of its defendants and sympathizers, and to open sedition and amorality in 
the eyes of executioners and critics. But, according to Socrates’ biographer, 
nobody really knew, to recall the Mock Turtle and Alice in our opening 
epigram, exactly what the “porpoise” was. “The various followers of Socrates 
disagreed,” we are told, “often as violently as modern scholars, as to just 
what Socrates had taught them, even and especially on the nature of virtue.”?* 
The most the Socratic Way could point to was an awareness of the existence 
of a morality, or a source of good— “out there” or “deep within” was another 
matter—and it demonstrated a way, the bios theoretikos, to strive to discover 
it. There was no assurance that it would be discovered. Other than force 
of example, there was also nothing to compel its pursuit and, beyond that, 
there was no way of knowing that we knew really was. The dilemma of the 
Oscillating Culture then would seem to be neither in its want of virtue nor 
in its want of reason, but rather in its inability to temperately or otherwise 
define either virtue or reason. 

This, nonetheless, is still the same route which Strauss and his students 
point to in appealing to a revival of the old humane republican rationalism 
and in invoking a moral awareness of the Natural Law. This, in their view, 
was the surety that would countercheck the assault of a moral relativism and 
guide society to the civic sensibility it needs to survive. It is a similar faith 
in another secularized version of the Holy Trinity incarnate— Reason, Science, 
and Progress—which would appear to have inspired the Enlightenment at 
its height and which, for all the discredit and abuse it has since fallen into, 
still continues to inspire models of rational and legitimate communities, 
notwithstanding their failure to materialize.?? It is, yet again, the same source 





27Strauss is heavily steeped in esotericism, and it is this which accounts for the elusive quality 
of his work and ideas, and for the deep controversy he raises. It is this esotericism which induced 
J. A. Pocock’s censure of Strauss. Political Theory 3:3 (August 1975): 384-401. For a recent 
complimentary interpretation of his ideas which attempts to grapple with this dimension see Shadia 
Drury, The Political Ideas of Leo Strauss (New York: St. Martins Press, 1988). 

25], F, Stone, The Trial of Socrates (Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 1988), 14. 

2°>While the pagan roots of modernity have been periodically revisited, only recently is 
the debt of modernity to its theological wellsprings coming into focus. Among the many such 
reinterpretations of the founders of modern thought, one critic contends that the essential 
Hegel would be completely missed outside a metaphysical appreciation of its Christology. 
See Paul Lakeland, The Politics of Salvation: The Hegelian Idea of the State (Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 1985). 
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and rationality which animates and drives the Habermasian search for an 
Ideal Speech Community, whose strategy and justification are founded on 
assumptions which can hardly be entertained outside a secular rational 
framework perennially in quest of its delusive center. As to what these values 
are, or as to what the standards of arbitration should be, or as to questions 
of moral compulsion and the obligation to act and in what interest or to what 
purpose, these are the questions which philosophy may raise and speculate 
about and for which it can well provide the rhetoric and the logic, but for 
which it can offer precious little beyond the shadows of a learnedly hollow 
speculation. Learning is no consolation for ignorance in an arena where the 
stakes are high, where the mortal answers are sought and found wanting. 
This is not because there are no conclusive answers to be had, as some would 
like us to believe, but because such answers are beyond the logic and rhetoric 
devised by human reason. The range of human rationality does not obliterate 
what lies beyond it; rather it confirms the necessity and the validity of an 
alternative mode of access to a vital and integral reality. 

Philosophy is as much of a science in the sense that Sheldon Wolin and 
others contend.*° It is an objective means to accessing that which is relative 
and, as such, it can only itself remain open and relative, without claiming 
to partake of the Absolute or striving beyond opening doors that might at 
best converge onto a higher court of appeal. Even the difference with the 
natural sciences might be conceived of as one of difference in domain and 
methodology rather than in kind. Reason, which provides the enlightenment 
required to know about values and goals, is paralleled by the sensory apparatus 
and its adjunct processes to command the physical/phenomenological world. 
Reason, whether of the ancients or of the moderns, remains more of an 
instrumental resource in the quest for reliable knowledge, rather than a 
substantial source for such. The moment it is transposed into a source as 
well as a means, then one is not far from conflating means and ends, and 
one is left on the verge of a new destructive transfiguration. Even reinter- 
preting the Cartesian meditations against the Classical contemplations might 
yield more in common than is supposed.*! The Socratic Way, like the scientific 


See “Political Theory as a Vocation” in APSR and relevant compact contouring of the 
scientific elements in philosophy by Ellis Sandoz, “The Philosophical Science of Politics beyond 
Behavioralism” in The Post-Behavioral Era: Perspectives on Political Science, ed. G. Graham 
and G. Carey (New York: David McKay Co., 1972), 289 ff. 

*1There is even more in common between classical and scholastic rationalism than there 
is between modern rationalism, and either insofar as reason became egocentrically reflexive 
in the latter rather than reflective and extended beyond itself. This deformation occurred with 
the Cartesian shift in the ontological premise, substituting man for God/Good at the center 
of the life-world, thereby launching the epochal breach with premodernity. For an overview 
of the genealogy of the individualist approach to the institutional problem, see Stanley Taylor, 
Conceptions of Institutions and the Theory of Knowledge (New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction 
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method, may help us ask more questions than we can answer; but even the 
questions call for a frame of reference which was derived from the Tradition, 
and hence lies beyond the Way. If the questions went beyond knowing and 
being to belief and action, such as a tawhidi frame of reference would entail, 
then the Socratic Way would have very little to say. Ultimately, it deals with 
the category of the Ought in a surrealized and imposed manner, while the 
categories of belief and action are embedded in the matrix of the life-world. 
It is not surprising that the oldest disciple of Socrates, Antisthenes, should 
have been the founder of Cynicism. Just as in the modern school, anticipating 
anti-rationalist currents, David Hume has deftly turned the instruments of 
reason to their own detriment. In a coup de main reminiscent of al Ghazali 
six centuries earlier, he too questioned the validity of reason on its own grounds 
as an instrument of reliable knowledge. Significantly, Hume’s philosophy arose 
from his preoccupation with moral questions. His position that all knowledge 
in the ethical sphere was ultimately a matter of opinion was tantamount to 
denying the possibility of ever knowing with any reliability what constituted 
the good and the truth. This kind of radical skepticism is the point at which 
two traditions diverge. 


Explaining Divergencies 


This divergence between two traditions is hardly due to the apparent 
fact that one tradition takes its bearings from human reason and the other 
from divine revelation. Such a formulation could mislead, and ultimately 
confirm the kind of antinomies which, from the tawhidi median, can only 
constitute misguided and self-imposed man-made constraints. Far from any 
presumed incompatibility between reason and faith as some authorities might 
claim, these antinomies result from the meaning or perception attached to 
each category in the respective traditions. An understanding along Straussian 
lines, for example, which seeks to salvage the crisis of modern rationalism 
by reinterpreting the framework for rationality and virtue as it does, could 
hardly be reconciled with corresponding conceptions in the Median Culture. *? 
In seeking to accommodate philosophy to practicality, Strauss may have hoped 





Pubs., 1988), 87 ff. (Briefly, the individual emerged as a metaphysical entity discrete and 
independent with the Augustinian tradition. Descartes moved him to the ontological center 
and by the nineteenth century, he was firmly established as the rational, free, autonomous, 
self-sufficient fictive entity of the liberal tradition.) 

32See above-cited excerpts from Al Ghazali. The discussion here draws on the essays 
by Leo Strauss (collected and edited by Thomas Pangle in his The Rebirth of Classical Political 
Rationalism: An Introduction to the Thought of Leo Strauss (Chicago: Chicago University 
Press, 1989). 
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to attenuate the excesses of the bios theoretikos but, in undermining the 
eschatological plane, he was hardly insulating society from its own dispersions. 
Ethics cannot be exclusively the domain of reason any more than of a fickle 
opinion without engendering the kind of forces that degenerate into either 
doctrinal tyranny and absolutism or moral anarchy and nihilism. Relegating 
revealed religion, or “supra-rational piety,” to a secondary or subordinate role 
in society might be a counsel of prudence in certain situations, but it can 
hardly prescribe a universal norm for the just society.” Strauss, an avid student 
of medieval philosophy in the Islamic world, could have learned some lessons 
there if he had chosen to do so instead of reproducing the Muslim tradition 
in the light of its Jewish reflections.** This is a fallacy cautioned against by 
a hermeneutic of mutuality on account of its distortive and obstructive 
consequences. 


The Way of Yaqzan: Recognition and Measure 


To return briefly to the sequel of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan’s discovery of his 
interiority would seem apt at this point. In the wake of his renewed commitment 
to the Way he had come by in his autonomous search for the Truth, Ibn 
Tufayl narrates how his hero eventually came to learn of the existence of 
another way to the Truth. This came about through a mediated revelation, 
through prophets and scripture, such as he would be instructed about upon 
a chance visit to a neighboring island which, unlike his desert island, was 
inhabited territory. Upon close inquiry, he came to endorse this Way as valid 
and true. Despite his initial resistance and his firm conviction that there was 
only that one way which he had personally experienced, he retained an open 
mind. He had the good sense to distinguish states and contexts, and not to 
rush into dogmatic assertions or rash generalizations, such as would evade 
anyone who has not the elements of a sage within him. Even where he missed 
a point, he retained the openness to learn and to admit the limits and the 
bounds of the autonomous Way—which was assumed in reason and intellect. 
He conceded to the wisdom and the necessity of that other Way: that of 
Revelation and Shari‘ah as the ultimate in the scales of an order of creation 
that was anchored in a providential justice and compassion. 

With such encounters, we can see how there is much to be learned by 
example and by an engaged reflection from a legacy bred in the Median Culture. 
Even the controversial falasifah who had so freely appropriated the legacy 





3Jbid., Introduction, p. xxi. 
34See Oliver Leaman’s provocative article, “Does the Interpretation of Medieval Muslim 
Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?” in JJMES 15 (1984). 
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of Classical Greece would have more to contribute on the relationship of 
reason and revelation than many a tale in the Odyssey or the Peloponnesian 
Wars. In the context of modernity, as this debate grows more urgent, an 
exposure to the Other could be particularly beneficial, provided it is conducted 
in the modal perspectives of a Contrasting Episteme. That such urgency is 
anticipated to grow is a consequence of the nature of the problems of a high 
modernity which simultaneously feeds on an ethic of re-membering and dis- 
membering as rationality and values are brought into the balance. As the 
leap outside the self-imposed confines is taken, those who venture forward 
are likely to find themselves in a more hospitable and fertile terrain with 
more to offer than any imaginable, or “unthought of? Archimedean point 
could suggest. In the meantime, however, the search for a midpoint continues 
within the confines of the Oscillating Culture. 


6 
Modernity Revisited 


There is no want of valiant endeavors to reconcile science to philosophy, 
or faith to reason, or the ideal to the material in a culture whose history 
is predicated on a polarity of tensions in these very domains. The valiance 
is due to the realization that the tradition is perennially ensnared in a chain 
of self-inflicted conflicts and paradoxes where its articulation in contemporary 
social theory is merely a variation on a theme. Jacques Maritain, the “integral 
humanist” and one of the powerful influences in contemporary philosophy, 
is admirably qualified for the task of this reconciliation. By upbringing and 
training a convinced Thomist, and by temperament open and enlightened, 
his work lies at a vital juncture in the quest for a spiritual reconciliation 
within the modern West. In an objective reading of the culture he esteems, 
he attributes the malaise to the disproportionate growth in the dimensions 
of human knowledge, with progress in the “empirico-logical” dimension 
achieved at the cost of the spiritual and the philosophical. There would be 
little sense in this context to simply expound lost truths, for in a market 
inundated by facts, these would be hardly distinguishable from any other 
data on the screen. The point is to cultivate the discriminating sensibilities 
and to restore the faculties of an ailing vision through rehabilitating a distinctive 
mode of philosophical discourse and recovering the sources necessary for 
alimenting it. This mode would have to go beyond conventional philosophy — 
which is divisive and plagued with the schism it breeds —to a new conciliatory 
variant. This too might be another useful lesson to observe in devising the 
logistics for a Contrasting Episteme. But it is above all suggestive of the 
current temper in the Oscillating Culture. 

This temper should not be obfuscated by the occasional bold and brazen 
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exaltations which revel in the contradictions and antagonisms that plague a 
culture and its conscience and see in them “the secret of the vitality of the 
West.” Going to the roots of the Western tradition brings us back to Leo 
Strauss, who dissects it in a more radical and ruthless manner than Maritain’s 
temper would allow. It is instructive for what it tells us of the inherent 
characteristics which pertain to an Oscillating Culture, notwithstanding the 
typically Straussian equivocation of making a virtue of necessity and of hailing 
the problematic character of a tradition as its glory. That tradition is rooted 
in two ultimately incompatible sources: the Hebrew and the Greek, together 
projecting the unresolvable tension between faith and reason. It is from this 
problematic perspective that the prospects for synthesis dim. The whole history 
of the West can be interpreted in terms of an ever-repeated attempt to achieve 
a compromise between these two antagonistic principles. But all these attempts 
are doomed to failure, in this view, “because the Western tradition does not 
allow of a synthesis of its two elements, but only of their tension.” Reading 
between the lines, one can see how the master of eloquent silences conflates 
a logic and forecloses possibilities. There is no doubt that the tensions and 
inconsistencies are there at the sources of the tradition, and that the repeated 
attempts at syntheses are sought in vain. The futility is not because of an 
inherent, or a categorical incompatibility between faith and reason, as the 
Master presumes, but because of how this misguided assumption has attended 
its actualization again and again in that particular historical tradition. 

Notwithstanding such learned presumptions, there is that inner compulsion 
shared by all cultures by virtue of their human constituency, and which urges 
on the quest for that synthesis or “wholesomeness” represented in that middle- 
most ground. The question is not one of entropy, but of a kinetic balance 
and reconciliation. There is an intuitive awareness that a modus vivendi is 
needed, and that this calls for attenuating the polarities which fracture the 
inner and the outer order, the psyche and the community. Tradition, with 
its threshold of underlying myths and certitudes, had provided a residual 
matrix for this attenuation and for reducing the insecurities inherent in the 
nature and momentum of an Oscillating Culture. Yet, modernity has 
progressively barred the access to tradition and has eroded those very certitudes 
which have conventionally been derived from metaphysical insights and 
revealed religion. Only these could credibly assure the necessary reference 
point for effecting the reintegration within the psyche at the individual level, 
and within the community at the aggregate level. 

The search for a “third dimension” in a formula that would go beyond 
the antagonisms continues. In philosophy, it is the search for “cooperation” 


“Thucydides: The Meaning of Political History.” See Thomas Pangle, op. cit., pp. 72-73 
from which other quotations in this paragraph are also taken. 
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among mutually hostile and incompatible options, such as is advocated in 
the style of an integral humanism. In the social sciences, echoes of the end 
of ideology debate of the 1960s periodically resurface. The search is for a 
pragmatic basis of a rapprochement between socialism and liberalism as an 
acknowledgment of the essential historical and philosophical affinities between 
them as much as for a concession to the political realities of the times. Some 
of the more original initiatives to reinterpret modernity, and to reformulate 
modern society accordingly, include attempts to advance social theory itself 
beyond terminal and polarized categories like “capitalism” and “rationalism” 
to a potentially more unifying and integrated paradigm constructed on a scaf- 
folding of “interpenetrating” categories.** The idea is to overcome the reduc- 
tionist and materialist propensities associated with the triumphant positivism 
that had attended the inception of modernity. Yet, there is little in the resources 
of a tradition embedded in the Oscillating Culture to assure the outcome 
of this quest. 

The momentum of an Oscillating Culture ensures it its basic patterns. 
It is either embattled in its persistent antagonisms, along the lines of Hume’s 
“opposing monstrosities,” or in the event it renounces reason but still maintains 
a faith in finding reason and value in existence itself, it has little to fall back 
upon other than a common sense which is rooted in a system of experience 
in permanent mutation. Any attempt to escape the dilemmas generated in 
the one degenerates into a tyranny of dogmas and absolutes. Conversely, the 
other option verges on an indiscriminate and irreverent amoralism which 
is the inevitable outcome of an absolute relativism. Neither is conducive to 
an enduring system of meaningful human association. This is not without 
its implications for social theory, as that area of the episteme immediately 
concerned with the life-world. In the event, social theory becomes a banal 
record of the status quo when it is not a futile inquiry into a sequence of 
quixotic, problem-provoking solutions. 


Cf, Richard Munch, Understanding Modernity: Toward a New Perspective Going Beyond 
Durkheim and Weber (New York: Routledge Chapman and Hall, 1988). At the same time 
the more specialized accounts of the adaptation of specific religious communities to moderni- 
ty are significant in the insights they provide on both the traits of an epoch as well as on 
the less conspicuous role of historically “interested groups” in their development. Jacob Katz, 
for example, highlights the role of Moses Mendelsohn in securing access for German Jews 
to an emergent Geisteselite under cover of “intellectual vindication” in his Toward Modernity: 
The European Jewish Model (New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Pubs., 1986), 11. Concepts 
like “assimilation” and “tolerance” (just as much as “emancipation” and “civic society”) need 
to be examined in the context of a sub-tradition that emphasized exclusiveness and otherness, 
not only on account of its undeniable historical influence in shaping the Western tradition 
in general, but more particularly for its prominence in shaping “modernity” itself—not just 
“adapting” to it. 
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If we were to sum up the thrust of the Oscillating Culture as it is 
demonstrated in the Western tradition, we would be inclined to agree with 
a neo-conservative reading rather than with a post-modernist one.*” The notion 
of the morally good life may well be seen to unite the conversation of the 
West. To this extent, there is some validity in extending the critical reading 
of Lakatos in the history of science to interpreting culture and civilization. 
Unlike the Kuhnian account, it stresses continuity rather than rupture. A 
tawhidi reading would underline the elements of morality and continuity that 
exist within the Western tradition, but it would see the validity of such elements 
as generic to a human culture/condition irrespective of its provenance. What 
might be conceded to the West might be more its inability to agree upon 
a reliable way of ascertaining what constitutes the good and what constitutes 
morality. The breaks and ruptures in its tradition reflect the moral dilemmas 
it faces, and a post-modernist account would be more representative in this 
case. Again, this “failing” is not specific to the West, but it is contingent 
on a generic culture-type which is defined by its sources and modes, not 
by its ethnicities and temporalities. Quite the contrary, on the strength of 
a Contrasting Episteme, there is more evidence to indicate that there is no 
want of orientation and inclination within the Oscillating Culture-type for 
the human response which strives toward the median option of balance and 
temperance under a variety of initiatives and appellations. 

This option, however, remains an elusive target within that culture- 
medium. Thus, the crisis in social theory is likely to persist, notwithstanding 
the attempts to resolve it. Ultimately, it is a crisis which goes beyond sociology. 
Its resolution may be possible at certain levels, among constituent pockets 
of the culture, or at an individual level. However, as long as the Oscillating 
Culture is by definition pivoted on a horizontal axis, the affliction is structural. 
In the parable of al Ghazali, the tree must be felled if the vicious circle is 
to be broken and modern man is to escape his self-inflicted exile into a state 
of perpetual distraction and ultimate destruction. By acceding to the authority 
of an external source of knowledge and by accepting the need and relevance 
of moral guidance from a source beyond the self and the created universe, 
the tradition is credibly reinforced. In renouncing its pretenses to a false 
and misconceived autonomy, the dominant tradition can refurbish its authentic 
reserves and develop its own momentum in proximating a median option 
in its own terms. The point, however, is not merely to make room for external 





37Philip Roth, “Politics and Epistemology: Rorty, MacIntyre and the Ends of Philosophy,” 
in History of the Human Sciences 2:2 (June 1989). 
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knowledge and guidance, but also to cultivate an objective methodology of 
accessing its sources. It is here that the historical lessons available in the 
Median Culture can become an indispensable and positive wellspring of 
reinforcement. This latter process can serve as a catalyst to reviving tradition 
and become a vector to new patterns of civilization. 
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Western Evolutionism in the Muslim World 


Victor Danner 


As a general system of thought, evolutionism is the most powerful ideology 
in modern Western secularist civilization. It arose in the West over a century 
ago and spread there first, gradually reducing the Christian culture of the 
West until it became a residual influence. Because Western nations such as 
England, France, and the Soviet Union imposed themselves on Muslim lands 
in the form of colonialist regimes, we should not be surprised to find within 
the Muslim world the echoes of evolutionary thinking in many of the modernist, 
or Westernized, Muslims, and even amongst their opponents, the Muslim 
fundamentalists. This was perhaps inevitable, given that the educational system 
of the Muslim world has been patterned on that of the West. 

In the West, evolutionary modes of thought have gradually created a 
secularized world devoid of religious attachments. In the Muslim world, it 
is only natural that modernist Muslims, the so-called Westernized Muslims 
who take their bearings from Western as opposed to Islamic thinking, should 
have sought to create within Islam a similarly secularized culture, likewise 
cut off from its religious roots. Such Muslims have been the dominant influence 
in the Muslim world from the nineteenth century up to the Second World 
War, ample time in which to realize their ambitions. In this fashion, 
evolutionism, an ideology that arose in the West and succeeded in utterly 
de-Christianizing the West, has now penetrated into the Muslim world like 
a Trojan horse. 


That being so, we would do well to examine the origins of evolutionary 
thinking in the West to discern both its nature and to see how it displaced 
Christian beliefs and institutions. The secularist civilization it produced is 
now sweeping the entire globe and threatening to destroy the lingering elements 
of traditional Islamic civilization. By first examining what happened in the 
Christian world, we are in a better position to grasp what has been going 
on within the domains of Islam in the recent past. That understanding should 
have a direct bearing on the question of whether the traditional culture of 
Islam can be preserved. Indeed, the world of Islam may very well be the 


The late Victor Danner was chairman of the Near Eastern Languages and Culture Department 
of Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. ( He passed away on October 28, 1990. 
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last rampart left to conquer before a purely secular one-world government 
is created by the West, a regime that would have at its disposal all of the 
technological means to control vast populations and to subvert all religions 
in the name of secularism. Let us recall, by the way, that the reign of al 
Dajjal (Antichrist), according to the hadith of the Prophet, is that of an 
implacable world-government bent on undermining all authentic religions 
and persecuting their adherents. 

One must not confine evolutionism to Darwinist or Neo-Darwinist 
biological theories, although Darwinism was the initial foundation upon which 
the other ideological systems built their structures. Darwinism is merely a 
specific form of evolutionism in general.) By evolutionism in this larger sense, 
Western thinkers have in mind the transformation of anything —an institution, 
a society, a culture, a civilization—from one stage of development to a higher 
one. Needless to say, as time went by, evolutionism was applied to everything 
from the physical universe to psychology, to theology, to philosophy.? Nothing 
eluded the evolutionary process, which as a result became the underlying 
dogma of modern Western thought. Marxism, Freudianism, existentialism, 
feminism, surrealism, and republicanism, just to cite these particular 
ideological “isms,” are all seen as products of an evolutionary process that 
has an ameliorative aspect to it. The ameliorative coloration to social 
evolutionism implies that things move along through diverse transformations 
towards constant improvements. The destruction of a monarchy through the 
rise of a republican regime represents, in the eyes of modernists, evolutionary 
change towards what is morally better; hence, the ameliorative aspect in social 
evolutionism. By the way, those modernist Muslims and Muslim 
fundamentalists who have been responsible for the toppling of various 
monarchical regimes in the Muslim world in this century have all felt that 
this was an improvement, an amelioration. In all of these cases, an evolution 
towards the better has taken place—in the eyes of the revolutionaries, of course. 

The corollary of evolutionism is another dogma called uniformitarianism. 


The eminent French zoologist, and one of the greatest biologists of the twentieth century, 
Pierre P. Grasse, has this to say about the “pseudoscience” of biological evolutionism: “Through 
use and abuse of hidden postulates, of bold, often ill-founded extrapolations, a pseudoscience 
has been created. It is taking root in the very heart of biology and is leading astray many 
biochemists and biologists, who sincerely believe that the accuracy of fundamental concepts 
has been demonstrated, which is not the case.” Evolution of Living Organisms (New York: 
Academic Press, 1977), 6. 

Or, as Geoffrey West in his Charles Darwin: A Portrait (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1938), 324, puts it: “Darwinism has been seized upon by all parties as a strong bulwark 
in defence of their contradictory preconceptions. On the one hand Nietzsche, on the other 
Marx, and between them most shades of Aristocracy, Democracy, Individualism, Socialism, 
Capitalism, Militarism, Materialism and even Religion.” 
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This is the thesis that the operations of Nature, as they manifest themselves 
at the present day, are uniformly the same as in the infinitely remote past. 
If the modern Westernized individual is a believer in evolutionism in its many 
different guises, he/she is also an adherent of uniformitarianism. Charles 
Darwin (d. 1882), through such books as The Origin of Species and The 
Descent of Man, popularized evolutionary thinking along biological lines. 
His friend, the famous geologist Charles Lyell (d. 1875), popularized 
uniformitarianism through his Principles of Geology. Both evolutionism and 
uniformitarianism became the complementary dogmas underlying most of 
the thinking of the modern West. With these “scientific” philosophies, the 
former in the biological domain and the latter in the geological, it soon became 
possible to apply the latest evolutionary notions to the most diverse domains. 
Thus, Thomas Huxley (d. 1895) applied them to the moral and ethical fields, 
and Herbert Spencer (d. 1903) to the philosophical and social fields, and, 
indeed, the latter’s evolutionism had a great influence on modernists both 
in the West and in the East, especially in India and Japan. 

Prior to Darwin and Lyell, however, the West had known nothing of 
either evolutionism or uniformitarianism. The great majority of scientists 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were religious individuals. 
Some of them, like Isaac Newton (d. 1727), were almost mystical in their 
ideas about God and the universe. Darwin and Lyell, therefore, played key 
roles in the transformation of Western thinking, or, as the jargon would put 
it, in the evolution of Western thinking. But after Darwin and Lyell, the pious 
scientist became an aberration and gave way to the secularist scientist. 
Gradually, this mind-set entered into the educated strata of society in the 
Western world as the general ideas of evolutionism stripped the entire 
educational system of its formerly Christian foundations. This would be 
reduplicated in the colonialist educational systems established in the Muslim 
world by the English, the French, or the Russians, and similar results would 
be produced. 

Before the days of Darwin and Lyell, Western man had been a creationist, 
not an evolutionist, and a catastrophist, not a uniformitarianist. As a creationist, 
he believed that the Divinity created the different species in perfect forms, 
meaning that they descended into this world in a state of perfection. In other 
words, they did not evolve from lower species through a process of 
transformation, as evolutionary thinking affirmed. And as a catastrophist, 
he believed that humanity’s sinful propensities have provoked the divine wrath 
from time to time and brought on the awesome catastrophes, social and natural, 
delineated in the Bible, such as the universal flood that exterminated everyone 
except for the Prophet Noah and his family. 

What Darwin and Lyell actually did through their evolutionism and 
uniformitarianism was to make it practically impossible for the educated 
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Western individual to accept the Bible as being an authentic account of how 
humanity came into this world and what its destiny has been. If there was 
no special creation of the species by God, then they must have evolved from 
lesser species through vast periods of time. Those immense geological epochs, 
under the domination of uniformitarianism, had no room for sudden 
catastrophes such as a universal flood, for everything could be accounted 
for by the uniform processes of Nature, which had worked in the past as 
they do in the present. To explain the geological column, there is no need 
to take into account a universal flood: we simply calculate how long it would 
take present-day natural processes to produce the geological column, and 
that is the end of the matter. Whereas geologists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had seen everywhere in the rocks the evidence of the 
catastrophic results of the Biblical flood that had long ago engulfed humanity, 
the geologists of the latter part of the nineteenth century dismissed all of 
that catastrophism by appealing to the tenets of their newly-discovered 
uniformitarianism, a dogma that was gradually applied to other fields of 
thought. 

Creationism and catastrophism are to be found in all the scriptures of 
humanity. The Qur'an and the hadith of the Prophet Muhammad contain 
statements that are clearly creationist and catastrophist in nature. The man 
of simple faith has always interpreted those statements in a rather literal fashion. 
But they can also be seen within a vast metaphysical and cosmological 
framework that Islam developed over the course of time, and which we find 
in such diverse authors as Jabir ibn Hayyan (d. 776), al Farabi (d. 950), 
al Birūnī (d. 1048), the Ikhwan al Safa of the tenth century, and the great 
Sufi mystical sage Ibn al ‘Arabi (d. 1240).° The creative word of the divine 
command, “Be!” (the kun of the Qur’an), while it has the sense of creation 
out of nothingness, is also capable of being given an emanationist interpretation, 
so that the species descend through different levels of manifestation into the 
lowest and final level (i.e., the material universe, in a vertical descent that 
implies a perfection of form). This is the exact opposite of the horizontal 
causality preached by evolutionism, which sees the evolution of the species 
through a series of imperfect types culminating in man after aeons of 
development. 

The attempt on the part of the Christian theistic evolutionists to reach 
a compromise between creationism and evolutionism inevitably suggests that 
the Creator is incapable of creating perfect types instantaneously, but stands 


>The metaphysical and cosmological framework of traditional Islamic thought, within 
the perspective of divine oneness (tawhid), can be found in the immense, multi-volume 
compendium of Sufi esoteric doctrines by Ibn al ‘Arabi, al Futuhat al Makkiyah (The Meccan 
Revelations). This great work has been published a number of times in this past century and 
is now being edited, volume by volume, by the well-known scholar Osman Yahya. 
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in need of the long periods of trial and error supplied by evolutionism operating 
under uniformitarianist conditions. When theistic evolutionism entered the 
Muslim world, it immediately resulted in an implicit rejection of the divine 
fiat “Be!”- contained in the Qur'an, and it called into question the divine 
perfection of Allah. But that was not all, for theistic evolutionism, apart from 
questioning the omnipotence of the Divinity, ended up by rejecting the entire 
metaphysical and theological heritage of Islam, since it assumed that, alongside 
of Allah, there was a mass of matter out of which He could create the universe 
through evolutionary processes. The medieval Muslim sages would have called 
such an assumption by its rightful name, associationism (shirk), which is 
the cardinal sin of Islam, since it is tantamount to declaring that there are 
two eternals, Allah and the material mass out of which He created the world 
and its creatures.* The traditional Muslim theologians always understood that 
a wrong theological belief—or a heresy, as they would put it—cannot but 
produce repercussions in the way humanity views the Creator and the creation, 
and this in turn affects one’s entire religious outlook. They would have 
immediately discerned the fact that theistic evolutionism turned its practitioners 
into de facto “associators,” or what the Quran calls mushrikiin. But in the 
nontheological thinking of present-day modernist Muslims who espouse theistic 
evolutionism in an attempt to combine religion with evolutionism, there is 
no such thing as “heresy,” nor does “associationism” seem the fearful thing 
that the Qur'an and the hadith picture it to be. 

If evolutionism destroyed the old creationist view of the Christian world, 
uniformitarianism effectively removed the divine will from its immediate 
operation within man’s world through catastrophism. If no catastrophism on 
a vast scale had existed in the past, then the Biblical chastisements, such 
as the universal flood or the Red Sea that engulfed Pharoah and his forces, 
were mere figments of a pre-scientific age’s imagination. Things have always 
been more or less as they are now: uniformitarianism has always prevailed. 
Consequently, by the end of the nineteenth century, the Bible had disappeared 
as an authoritative scripture for many a Westerner, who simply looked upon 
it as the literary fruit of an earlier age which was less evolved than his/her 
own in the intellectual and scientific realms. When only material causality 
entered into the origins of humanity, and when no traces of the divine wrath 
chastising its immorality could be found in history or in Nature, then clearly 


4If Muslim theistic evolutionists were to admit that Allah created the original material 
mass out of nothingness through the divine command “Be!” (kun), and that afterwards everything 
“evolved” in accordance with the latest evolutionary fads of thinking, they would nevertheless 
still be rejecting the instantaneity of God's creative fiat with regard to the different species. 
Moreover, it is contradictory to affirm that God was capable of creating instantaneously the 
original material mass but incapable of creating instantaneously the different plant and animal 
species, to say nothing of the special creation of humanity. 


the entire world was devoid of any signification, and there was no room at 
all for either God or religion. 

Secularism was the logical fruit of a meaningless world. Throughout 
the twentieth century, the Western world became increasingly secularized, 
and that very fact was in its turn given an ameliorative interpretation as 
something good, because the evolution of society towards a religionless world 
was an improvement. In some of the more violent, anti-religious evolutionary 
ideologies of the present century, such as communism, the systematic 
destruction of religion and all that it stands for vis-a-vis humanity and society 
is an avowed aim. But the secularist ideologies of the capitalist regimes are, 
in the long run, almost as ruinous for religion as those in the communist 
world. The importation of a goodly number of these ideologies into the Muslim 
world in this past century through the agency of both the colonialist powers 
and their protégés, the Westernized Muslims who succeeded them in the 
exercise of power in the Muslim lands, has gone far towards recreating the 
Muslim world in the image of the West. Secularism inside the Muslim world 
comes not only from attempts on the part of modernist Muslims to follow 
in the footsteps of their Western mentors, but also from the absence of the 
catastrophist mentality in their cultural formation. This engenders in them 
a strange complacency towards the most awesome catastrophe alluded to 
constantly in both the Qur’an and the hadith, that of the coming Day of 
Judgment, when the heavens and the earth and all people will be judged. 
For the uniformitarianists, both in the West and in the East, since there were 
no catastrophes of a universal nature in the past, there will be none in the future. 

The West had been a Christian civilization up until the eighteenth century. 
Two crucial turning-points for the future of the West, and for the world for 
that matter, took place in that century: the French Revolution and the Industrial 
Revolution in England. The French Revolution destroyed the monarchy and 
the Church in France, and thus ushered in the republicanism that spread 
like wildfire all over Europe throughout the nineteenth century and down 
into our times. Its principles and modes of operation were repeated at the 
end of the First World War by the Bolshevik Revolution, which likewise 
destroyed the monarchy and the Church in Sacred Russia. The revolutionary 
spirit in the guise of republicanism would be carried into the Islamic world 
by the West and picked up as the rallying cry of the modernists in the Muslim 
world, such as the Young Turks who destroyed the caliphate and the Islamic 
institutions of Turkey under Mustafa Kamal and his followers after the First 
World War. The end of this process has not been reached yet, for the 
reinterpretation of Islam as a democracy and a republic has been going on 
for some time now in the writings of both the modernists and the 
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fundamentalists* both of whom take their cues from Western political systems 
which see democracy and republicanism as the culminating points of a long 
evolutionary process. 

The second eighteenth-century event that was instrumental in turning 
the West into a de-Christianized, secularist world was the Industrial Revolution 
of England. This uprooted the old Christian way of life based on two things: 
agriculture, and the arts and crafts. Modern technology, operating under the 
unbridled license of capitalist and communist ideologies, now began the 
systematic exploitation of Nature, with the resulting pollution and exhaustion 
of natural resources, to say nothing of the ecological disasters that afflicted 
greater and greater portions of the globe. In the dehumanized world of modern 
science and technology, there was no room for the intrusions of Christianity 
into the daily life of humanity. All of this was touted as an improvement 
over the old Christian world of the past, when people were governed by the 
dictates of religion in all spheres of life. The evolution of a religious society 
into a de-religionized society was construed as an amelioration, a kind of 
progress in the moral sense, a victory over obscurantism. The emerging 
secularist, humanistic world was everywhere taken as the norm. Since that 
norm was best seen in all its fullness in the modern West, the East, and 
therefore the Islamic world, was looked upon as necessarily defective: it still 
had monarchs, religion, the crafts, and it was still pre-industrial —it was still 
the romantic East of the Arabian Nights. It was at a lower level of social 
evolution; it was therefore weak and backwards. Because of its backwardness, 
it was not as morally upright as the West, for the Westerner associated his/her 
secularist Civilization (with a capital C) with the heights of morality, since 
evolutionism, as was said earlier, had an ameliorative sense to it, at least 
in the Westerner’s view. 

It was in the nineteenth century that the dogma of evolutionism merged 
with another dogma, that of progress, to form an irrefutable system of thought 


*It might be explained here that the position of the so-called “fundamentalists” is that Islam 
is flexible enough to accept whatever changes history might bring on. In this instance, their 
“reinterpretation of Islam as a democracy” is based on their perception that democracy is 
essentially a form of shura and, in particular, that it is one that works well in the modern 
context. Ed. 


“Science and technology,” says Huston Smith, “would not have changed man’s outlook 
a fraction as much as they did had they not been reinforced by scientism. Its epistemological 
assumption that only the scientific method gives ‘news about the universe’ produced the 
ontological conclusion that corporeal reality is the only concrete and self-sufficient reality 
there is.” The Forgotten Truth: The Primordial Tradition (New York: Harper and Row, 1976), 
120. And Wolfgang Smith says that “the modern conception of a self-contained and self-sufficient 
universe is certainly incompatible with the metaphysical teachings of Christianity.” Cosmos 
and Transcendence: Breaking Through the Barriers of Scientistic Belief (Peru, IL: Sugden, 
Sherwood & Co., 1984), 43. 
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that carried everything before it.© By progress, the Westerner meant an 
indefinite material and moral perfection that knew no end, as we can see 
in the writings of the French thinker Condorcet (d. 1794). Before the eighteenth 
century, the word “progress” in Christianity referred to an individual's spiritual 
progress in view of the Hereafter and salvation: if one were not progressing 
in that sense, one was retrogressing into worldliness and material things. 
Islam has the same sense for “progress,” as we see in the medieval Muslim 
manuals on the moral life written by brilliant theologians such as al Ghazali 
(d. 1111), or Sufis such as ‘Abd al Qadir al Jilani (d. 1166), who are only 
echoing the doctrines on the spiritual life found in the Qur’an and the Sunnah 
of the Prophet (SAAS). Progress as a dogma was given a pseudo-scientific 
shot in the arm when it allied itself with the evolutionary ideology drawn 
up by such thinkers as the previously-mentioned Herbert Spencer, whose 
philosophy and social theories embraced evolutionism on the widest possible 
scale. The Western nations now had a kind of “doctrine” behind modern 
Civilization that replaced the old Christian teachings that had formed the 
underpinnings of Christian civilization. 

The magical word “progress” became a secularist ideology that englobed 
every single domain of thought and dominated Western thinking from top 
to bottom. The West’s entire colonialist philosophy revolved around the thesis 
that the white man’s superior Civilization was a blessing to the colonies in 
the East because it transmitted to them “progress” in a thousand different 
ways. This was of course the famous “white man’s burden,” which was backed 
up by the entire range of evolutionary postulates that not only Darwin and 
Lyell, but all of the other late-nineteenth-century thinkers, supplied with fervent 
enthusiasm. The Western world saw itself as the pinnacle of the evolutionary 
process. Since this whole movement culminated in the secularist Civilization 
of modern man, there was no room, in that scheme of things, for religion. 
Not only had the modern West succeeded in creating a religionless Civilization 
on the ruins of the old Christian civilization of the past, but this new entity 
was of course superior to its predecessor. It was likewise necessarily superior 
to Islam and to anything else found in the East, whether it be the Chinese 
civilization or the Japanese. 

Unfortunately for the Muslim world, the Westerner was not the only 
one to believe in the material or even the moral superiority of modern Western 
civilization. There were also Muslims within the Islamic world who believed 
in the West's superiority because, through their education in Western institutions 
of learning, they had absorbed the entire gamut of evolutionary ideologies 


See on this, Wolfgang Smith, Teilhardism and the New Religion (Rockford, IL: Tan Books 
Publications, 1988), chap. 8, “The Idea of Progress,” 152-75. This whole book is a masterful 
critique of the French Jesuit, Teilhard de Chardin (d. 1955), whose combination of evolutionism 
and Catholicism made him one of the most influential of contemporary thinkers. 
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upon which the West had based its contentions of superiority. Take away 
those evolutionary ideologies, and the West was left only with illusions of 
power based on purely material and quantitative elements. A case could even 
be made that the quantitative civilization of the modern West could never 
have been created without first eliminating the spiritual, qualitative elements 
coming from Christianity. The arguments one heard in the Muslim world 
at the turn of the century about the “materialistic West” and the “spiritual 
East” were really deductions based on the fact that Islam constituted a qualitative 
civilization as opposed to the quantitative civilization of the West. But behind 
that deduction was an unexpressed intuition: modern Western civilization 
could never have arisen unless it had first laid to rest the old Christian 
civilization of the past by progressively eliminating Christianity from the 
social, political, economic, educational, artistic, philosophical, and moral 
domains. The modern West reduced Christianity to a manageable, peripheral 
residue of its former self, and called that “progress.” 

That same reduction to a merely tangential phenomenon was what the 
modernist Muslims sought to do to Islam during the days of the Western 
colonialist regimes and afterwards. If they were never as successful as their 
counterparts in the West, it was because of the traditional cultural heritage 
of Islam, which transmitted qualitative spiritual elements that impeded the 
reduction of the Islamic religion to the near vanishing point reached by 
Christianity in the West. Islam still had its sacred law (the Shari‘ah); it still 
had its traditional arts and architecture here and there; it still had a powerful 
faith centered on Allah, His angels, His books, His messengers, and the Day 
of Judgment, to say nothing of the fact that the overwhelming mass of Muslims 
still lived within the religious cosmos of Islam. These were elements that 
could not be eliminated overnight, no matter how strenuously the modernists 
attempted to refashion Islam in keeping with Western notions of progress. 

The confrontation between modern Western secularist civilization and 
the traditional Islamic civilization of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
had all the makings of a tragedy. This was because the West not only dominated 
Islam through colonialist systems of rule but, more importantly, because it 
was possessed of a feverish missionary zeal to propagate “Civilization” within 
the Muslim world at all costs. Within a short time, Western political, economic, 
educational, social, and legal institutions cropped up everywhere in the French, 
English, Dutch, or Russian colonies. Unfortunately for the Muslims, this 
confrontation was one of unequal proportions. The West came with superior 
economic and military power at its disposal: it had all of the advantages that 
the industrial civilization of Western Europe had created in the way of 
technological and scientific superiority. By contrast, the Muslim world that 
the West conquered was by and large militarily and economically weak. Great 
segments of the Muslim world were caught in a moment of decline and even 
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lethargy. By virtue of the evolutionary perspective that had entered into the 
Westerners’ view of history, the Islamic world seemed backwards and 
unprogressive when compared with the triumphant Western culture. To the 
secularist mind, the religion of Islam seemed medieval and immutable; it was 
at the direct antipode of the secularist, progressive, and dynamic world 
Civilization to which the West belonged. When the famous English historian 
Macaulay (d. 1859) went to India to draft the penal code for that land, he 
did so in full awareness—or so he thought—that English jurisprudence was 
by far superior to the local Islamic and Hindu codes and without the slightest 
qualms about the moral, social, and juridical results for the Muslims and Hindus 
of that land. He felt that he was bringing Civilization to that benighted land. 

The West that invaded the Muslim world in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries was quite different from the Christian West that sought to wrest 
the Holy Land from the Muslim world during the Crusades. The medieval 
West attacked the Muslim world in the name of Christianity; and after two 
centuries of holy war, the last Crusader kingdom fell to Muslim armies fighting 
in the name of Islam. These were two great religious civilizations fighting 
in the light of their respective revealed messages. Of the two, Islam was 
probably the more superior in many different fashions, for this was the medieval 
West that absorbed a considerable number of elements from Islamic philosophy, 
literature, music, medicine, astronomy, mathematics, pharmacology, and even 
architecture. In other words, there were no Westernizing Muslims in those 
days, because the West was totally Christian, and secularism as a way of 
life was still centuries away. When secularism does appear, however, then 
we begin to hear of Westernizing or modernist Muslims who also believe 
in the world Civilization that had been launched by the West on the ruins 
of the old Christian civilization of the past. This modern West was irreligious 
in its very essence, and even anti-religious in its general tendencies. If it 
had manifested a few reserves towards crushing the remains of Christian 
civilization in the West, it would have none at all towards the Islamic 
civilization, and that is exactly what we have seen in this past century of 
Western domination over Islam. 

As previously mentioned, there were Muslims who agreed with their 
Western overlords about the superiority of modern Western secularist 
civilization. They are the ones who shifted their allegiance to this civilization 
and accepted with greater or lesser fervor its evolutionary ideologies of one 
brand or another; and in doing so, they became the so-called Westernizing, 
or modernist, Muslims. Their acceptance of Western values in lieu of Islamic 
values, or their reinterpretation of Islam in the light of Western values, was 
the result of their education in Western schools. To be sure, not all Muslims 
who went through Western schools emerged as Westernizing Muslims, for 
many received Western educations but retained their traditional Islamic religious 
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culture. What characterized the modernist Muslim was not, therefore, his/her 
Western education so much as the fact that he/she accepted various Western 
evolutionary ideologies. What types he/she accepted depended on the time 
and place of his/her education and culture formation. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khān 
(d. 1898) sounds like a Victorian Englishman, and so does Amir ‘Ali (d. 
1928), whereas Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938) has a strong flavor of the creative 
evolutionism of the French philosopher Henri Bergson (d. 1941) and of the 
“superman” philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche (d. 1900) in his strange 
reinterpretation of the Sufi notion of the “Perfect Man.” 

There is no one type of modernist Muslim, but in general all modernist 
versions of Islam are characterized by their common hostility towards traditional 
Islamic intellectual, spiritual, theological, and other doctrines. It is, in any 
case, these modernist Muslims with whom the Western world sided during 
the entire colonialist and postcolonialist period for the simple reason that 
they embodied the very same ideologies espoused by Westerners, who naturally 
considered any Muslim adhering to the same ideas to be superior to the other 
Muslims, the “other Muslims” being the overwhelming mass of the faithful 
and their religious leaders. Yet when all is said and done, the modernists 
have been only a minority throughout the recent history of Islam, albeit a 
powerful minority, because they have enjoyed constant Western backing and 
support. When the West left the Muslim world after the Second World War, 
the modernists came face to face with yet another minority that had been 
there all along, one which had devoted much of its energy to ridding the 
Muslim world of Western colonialist presence. This was the Islamic 
fundamentalist movement, which could now devote its energies to refashioning 
the Muslim world in the light of its own ideas, which it construed to be 
opposed to those of the modernists. 

Fundamentalism in the Muslim world is quite distinct from Protestant 
fundamentalism in the West. The evangelical forms of fundamentalism arose 
in the West at the end of the nineteenth century to protect the infallibility 
and inerrancy of the Bible from the attacks of liberal Protestants and the 
higher criticism of the sacred book of Christianity. The rising tide of secularist 
culture, and especially the evolutionary ideas that were coming into being, 
threatened the entire Christian way of life. For that reason, the evangelical 
fundamentalists were staunch upholders of creationism and catastrophism. 
In those days, the Catholic Church was likewise centered on the infallibility 
of the Bible and was also creationist and catastrophist in dogma and 
interpretation. But all of that would change after the Second Vatican Council 
(1962-1965), which turned out to be a major watershed in the religious history 
of the West, for it consecrated modernist interpretations of doctrine, rituals, 
and morality, leaving the Catholic Church, the most ancient of the churches, 
adrift in a sea of confusion and chaos. And since the Catholic Church had 
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been the last traditional institution that could hold back the dissolving 
tendencies of modern Western secularism, its transformation after the Second 
Vatican Council left the West utterly defenseless before every subversive and 
radical ideology that came upon the scene. It also meant that evangelical 
fundamentalism emerged as the last stronghold of the old-time faith centered 
on the Bible as the divine word. 

Eventually, Protestant evangelical fundamentalism would develop into 
various branches, one of which would become violently Zionist in its backing 
of Jewish nationalist aspirations in the Holy Land. This form of Christian 
Zionist fundamentalism first came to the fore in England, and was responsible 
for British support of Jewish colonialism in Palestine in the days of the British 
Mandate; and, afterwards, the American Christian Zionists of fundamentalist 
persuasion would play an equally strong role in the continued American support 
for the Jewish state of Israel. This would all have a direct bearing on Islam, 
since for these Christian fundamentalists the creation of the state of Israel 
and the capture of Jerusalem in 1967 are signs of the impending end of the 
ages. For them, the Antichrist will rule the whole world from Jerusalem; 
and it is to destroy him and his world government that the Christ comes 
again to close the ages. To hasten the Second Coming of the Christ, the 
Christian Zionists are enthusiastic supporters of Jewish Zionism, since the 
Jews, in their interpretation of events, are destined to be fervent followers 
of the Antichrist. Therefore, the sooner the Antichrist comes, the quicker 
will be the Second Coming of Jesus Christ. For the Christian Zionists, the 
Muslim world constitutes a block to the realization of their dreams for the 
simple reason that the Dome of the Rock, the Islamic monument that has 
the visible imprint of the Prophet Muhammad’s foot, made on the night of 
his ascension through the seven heavens to the Throne of Allah, is situated 
precisely where the second temple of Jerusalem stood before its destruction 
in the year 70 A.D. by the Romans under Titus. It is there where the third 
temple must be built to constitute the focal point of the Antichrist’s activities. 
Hence the animosity of Christian Zionism towards the Muslim world. The 
Muslims by and large ignore the incredible influence of Christian Zionism 
in the West as well as its end-of-the-world scenario involving the sacred 
sanctuary (al Haram al Sharif) in Jerusalem.’ 


7On Christian Zionism and its influence on American politics, see Ruth W. Mouly, The 
Religious Right and Israel: The Politics of Armageddon (Cambridge, MA: Political Research 
Associates, 1985). The most popular bestseller of the 1970s, selling in the millions, was The 
Late Great Planet Earth (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1970) by Hal Lindsey, one of the 
principal champions of evangelical Zionism in the United States. For the history of Christian 
fundamentalist Zionism in the United States, see Timothy P. Weber, Living in the Shadow 
of the Second Coming: American Premillennialism, 1875-1982 (Grand Rapids, MI: Academic 
Books, 1983). 
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Islamic fundamentalism, for its part, was not centered on the inerrancy 
and infallibility of the Qur'an, since that was taken for granted by the great 
mass of Muslims, including the intellectual elite, who never opposed its 
revealed nature. Moreover, the Western critiques of the Quran, of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and of the hadith literature were deeply resented by all Muslims, 
who saw in these attacks yet another version of the same subversive imperialism 
that was undermining Islam through colonialist regimes. If it was not the 
integrity of the Quran that the fundamentalists had in view, then what was 
it that they were preaching? Muslim fundamentalists such as Sayyid Qutb 
(d. 1966) of the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt, or the Wahhabi movement 
of Saudi Arabia, or the Jama‘at-i-Islami of Mawlana Mawdidi (d. 1979) of 
Pakistan, or Khomeini’s revolutionary Islamic fundamentalism in Iran, all 
have this in common: they seek to reaffirm the sacred law (Shari‘ah) of Islam 
in the public domain. 

In the traditional Islamic civilization of the past, the Shari'ah operated 
both in the public and in the private domains. Western colonialism and 
Westernized Muslims also went to work on the structures of Islam by 
introducing European legal codes of all sorts, with the result that by the time 
Western imperialism left the Muslim world after the Second World War, only 
the private sector of the Shari‘ah was left standing. With Western colonialist 
administrations gone from the scene, the modernist chiefs of Islam found 
themselves locked in mortal combat with the fundamentalists, the modernists 
standing for a secularized state, as we see in modern Turkey, and the 
fundamentalists for an Islamic state that upholds the Shari‘ah in both the public 
and private sectors, as we see in the monarchy of Saudi Arabia, which is 
perhaps the only Muslim state wherein the Shari‘ah, as interpreted by the 
Wahhabi muftis, is fully enforced. Whatever one might think of the 
fundamentalists of Islam in general, it is very obvious that they, like the 
modernists, are opposed to traditional Islam and its eminent authorities. And 
also like the modernists, they too are a minority in a vast Muslim world 
that still follows traditional Islam. 

What we do not find amongst the Muslim fundamentalists is a body 
of scientists, like the creationist scientists of the Christian world, who are 
working to undo the ill effects of evolutionary dogmas in the public educational 


®Khomeini’s teachings on the sovereignty of the jurist (wilayah al fagih) can best be 
appreciated in the historical perspective of Shiʻi thinking as expounded by Said Amir Arjomand, 
The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1984). 
See especially pp. 268-270 for the contradictions that pit Khomeini’s absolutist concept of 
the imam as chief of state against the republicanist notion of the rights of a legislature. 
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system by examining with a critical eye all aspects of modern science.’ The 
so-called creationist scientists of the fundamentalist movement have appeared 
in increasing numbers in America and in Europe in the last generation, and 
they have had a tremendous impact on the public in their critiques of modern 
evolutionary science. Their books, lectures, and journals have made such 
an impression on the public that the scientific establishment in major 
universities has had to form coalitions to combat the anti-evolutionary 
ideologies of the creationist scientists. It is no longer possible for modern 
evolutionists to say that all scientists adhere to evolutionary ideologies, for 
that is patently false. The fact that the creationist scientists have written 
textbooks for Christian colleges and private schools of an evangelical stamp 
shows that the Christian fundamentalists see the battle with the secularists 
largely in terms of education. They know that a person whose mind has been 
formed by evolutionary ideologies of the most diverse types is flawed in both 
religious faith and convictions. They also know that the educational institutions 
that exist now in the Western world—both communist and capitalist—are purely 
secularist and even anti-religious in nature, teaching evolutionary views that 
are incompatible with Biblical texts and with a religious view of the cosmos, 
humanity, and society. That being the case, they have sought to stem the 
tide by establishing Bible colleges, writing books, and publishing educational 
materials. Education, in other words, is for them the paramount means of 
combatting the all-pervading secularism of our times. 

In the traditional Islamic world, education and the educational system 
established by the state and private individuals were the principal means for 
the transmission of religious disciplines, such as Quranic commentary (taf- 
sir), jurisprudence (fiqh), theology (kalam), and the like. The question of 
one’s beliefs was not left to individual opinion or interpretation. On the contrary, 
from an early period Muslim authorities have upheld orthodox formulations 
of belief (agidah) drawn from the Quran and the hadith. These were the 
essential saving truths that all knowledgeable and pious Muslims were supposed 
to know. In times of decline, the reformation of the Islamic community came 
through a reaffirmation of the traditional doctrines, metaphysically, 
theologically, mystically, and otherwise. There have been numerous declines 


°The most influential work put out by the creationist scientists was The Genesis Flood: 
The Biblical Record and Its Scientific Implications (Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co., 1961) by John C. Whitcomb and Henry M. Morris, which consists of a geological 
analysis of the flood that contrasts the catastrophist perspective with the uniformitarianist. 
It set the stage for a spate of works in all domains of science. Morris became the director 
of the Institute of Creation Research in San Diego, California, and The Genesis Flood has 
gone through more than twenty-three printings. The Creation Research Society also publishes 
a quarterly on all aspects of evolutionism from a scientific perspective, and the society's influence 
now spans the globe. 
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and rebirths in the history of Islam; but in all cases of spiritual reformation, 
as we see in the days of al Ghazali (d. 1111), it was always through the traditional 
teachings and practices that Islam found regeneration and a new lease on life. 

The essential problem now facing the Islamic world is, in the final analysis, 
purely educational in nature. The secularist West, whether capitalist or 
communist, knows very well that to train people in the proper fashion, one 
must use the age-old methods of instruction, namely, the educational system. 
To create a secularist culture, the educational institutions and the form and 
content of education must be stripped of all religious signification, which 
is precisely what has happened in the West. If the youth of the Muslim world 
receive a largely secularist education, the general results will be the same 
as in the Western world. To say, as some Westernizing Muslims have 
maintained, that modern Western systems of thought represent no more of 
a threat to the Islamic tradition than did the intrusion of Greek philosophy 
and science into the intellectual expressions of early Islam, which wound 
up integrating Greek thinking into the Islamic worldview, is to totally 
misunderstand the distinction between modern and ancient thinking. 
Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism were not atheistic systems of thought; the 
sciences of the Muslim world were all centered on the divine unity and were 
seen as expressions of it; and the world was not reduced purely to the material 
dimension, nor was science limited merely to quantitative considerations. 

It is likewise an illusion to imagine that the medieval Islamic sciences 
and thinking transmitted to the West retained their character as expressions 
of the divine unity in the minds of Western thinkers and scientists of later 
times, for they did not. Modern thinking in the West is a-theistic in the 
etymological sense of that term, not only in its philosophical postulates but 
also in its methodological implementations. There is of course no harm in 
pursuing a science that has a merely quantitative approach to a given object 
of study and ignores the metaphysical connections of all things with the divine 
Absolute. But when that science claims, as does modern science, that its 
perspective and method of approach are the only ones that can properly evaluate 
reality, a reality that has been reduced to the material plane alone, then this 
is clearly a form of philosophical totalitarianism. 

The modernists tried their hand in directing the Muslim world in ways 
that would lead to the actual de-Islamization of the Islamic world. In the 
event, they ran afoul of the fundamentalists, who see in the modernists the 
same threat to Islam as was posed previously by the colonialist regimes. But 
the fundamentalists, for their part, reduce Islam to certain political, social, 
and economic aspects of the sacred law (the Shari‘ah). They exclude the spiritual 
path (tarigah) as part and parcel of orthodox Islam, and they evince a total 
lack of understanding of the role that the Islamic arts and architecture have 
played in the preservation of the faith throughout the centuries. Besides, in 
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the more revolutionary brands of fundamentalism, as in Shi‘i republicanism, 
we are not really too far removed from radical forms of Islamic modernism, 
to say the very least. 

Only traditional Islamic intellectualism and spirituality, as represented 
in its great philosophical, theological, cosmological, and scientific systems, 
all of which were based on the divine unity, can provide the necessary light 
with which to judge every single aspect of modern secularist civilization. 
If they have that light, it is because they see the total picture from a metaphysical 
and spiritual perspective. At the same time, because of their universality, 
they include the mystical perspective of Sufism as an integral part of the 
complete message of Islam. The time for that traditional perspective, which 
has always been manifested in moments of crisis, has now come. From the 
vantage point of its universal perspective, much of what passes for “progress” 
and many an “ism” and evolutionary ideology of modern times, whether in 
the West or in the East, will seem like strange departures from the timeless 
truths contained within the sacred tradition of Islam. 

Traditional Islamic thought is much too vast to be encompassed within 
the confines of a single system. This is because it is based on the inexhaustible 
richness of the metaphysical notion of the divine oneness (tawhid), which 
is the supreme Truth within all lesser truths. Yet all of those schools of thought 
in Islam must be rediscovered and reexplored and readapted to the needs 
and circumstances of the present day. In all epochs of reform in the past, 
that was precisely what the Muslim intellectuals did: they readapted the 
traditional teachings in a fresh manner to the needs of their day, thus giving 
to the doctrine of tawhid a powerful radiance that had a convincing allure 
to it. That is what is needed in these days, not only in response to the ideologies 
arising in the West, nor to the notions entertained by Muslim modernists 
and fundamentalists of different kinds, but above all because the Truth carries 
with it an absolute obligation to manifest itself at all times and in all places. 
This manifestation of the Truth, after all, is part and parcel of the jihad that 
everyone must engage in while living in this world, and that is reason enough 
for using the traditional teachings as weapons to cut through the illusions 
and errors of our time. 
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Reflections 


Taqlid and Ijtihad 


Taha J. al Alwan 
The Polemics of Ijtihad 


From the second hijri century until the present day, the reality, the essence, 
the rules, the conditions, the premises, the means, and the scope of ijtihad 
have remained a source of debate engaging some of the Islamic world’s greatest 
theologians, scholars of al usitl, and fugaha? This debate has also been enriched 
by proponents of the view that the door of ijtihad was closed and that the 
figh left by the Four Imams obviated the need for any further ijtihad, as 
well as by those who claimed that this door was still open and that the existing 
fiqh was not sufficient to guide the contemporary Muslim world. 

In our own times, attention is now focused on the suitability of the Shari‘ah 
as an order and a way of life. This new topic of debate, before unknown 
among Muslims, emerged after the crushing defeats experienced by the Muslim 
ummah after the First World War, such as the dismantling of the khilafah 
and the creation of artificial states ruled from Europe. Many Muslims blamed 
Islam and its institutions for their defeat, and soon began to emulate their 
conquerors. Others, however, had a quite different view: the Muslim ummah 
experienced these disasters because it had become alienated from the eternal 
truths of Islam. Thus, what was required was a return to the true Islam and 
not its wholesale rejection in favor of alien institutions and ideologies. One 
fundamental part of this return would have to be the use of ijtihad, for how 
else could Muslims incorporate Islamic principles into situations with which 
they had never had to deal? 

Muslims who hold the latter view are aware of the fact that they must 
meet their opponents in the realm of ideas, for it is here that the future course 
of the ummah will be decided. To be successful, much energy must be 
expended in scholarship and conceptual thinking, in seeking to understand 
humanity’s place in the divine scheme of existence and what is expected of 
it, and how this knowledge might be applied by Muslims as they struggle 


Taha J. al ‘Alwani is a member of the Fiqh Academy of the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference, chairman of the Fiqh Council of North America, and president of the International 
Institute of Islamic Thought in Herndon, Virginia. 
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to bring themselves and their societies unto conformity with the will of Allah 
(SWT). Without a complete civilizational design, by means of which the 
ummah may by restored to its former median position and fulfill its role 
as being a “witness unto nations,” it will never be able to regain its former 
position or even to make a new beginning 

Today, the Muslim ummah is in a deplorable state. No longer can it 
present itself as having a unique culture, system of values, personality or 
anything else which makes a civilization distinct from all others, for large- 
scale borrowing from the West has undermined and distorted all of its inimitable 
features. It is now a travesty of its former self, and can only manage to 
perpetuate itself through the production of religious specialists whose academic 
background is limited to the personal laws of Islam alone. 

However, there are some signs that change is in the air. This has taken 
the form of an attempt at revival, or sahwah, which is striving to raise the 
ummabh’s consciousness, to outline the features of its character, and to bring 
together its past and present so that it can intelligently chart its future course 
by way of studying its cultural personality and its civilizational components 
as reflected in its thought, methodology, sciences, disciplines, aesthetics, and 
so on. 

However, none of this activity will be of any use if its end result is 
something other than a recognition of the fact that there is a crisis in its 
thought which can only be solved by a restructuring of the ummah’s cultural 
mold and a reordering of its priorities. The only way for even the first steps 
to be taken is a coming together of those enlightened and capable Muslims 
who can see what has to be done. 

An indispensable tool in this task is the exercise of ijtihad, for it can 
be historically shown that the Muslim ummah only entered its current crisis 
after ijtihad fell into disuse and was gradually replaced by taqlid. 


The Dynamism of Ijtihad in Restructuring 
Islamic Methodology (al Minhaj) 


The study of ijtihad and its principles is one of the pillars of the 
“Islamization of Knowledge,” and as such comes within the framework of 
the study of a distinct “Islamic methodology.” It is this methodology which 
will, if applied, produce a comprehensive and uniquely Islamic understanding 
of sociological phenomena, their agents, essential elements, and relationships, 
along with an appreciation of their governing laws and principles. Such a 


1The reference here is to the verse in Surah al Baqarah: “Thus We have made of you 
a median ummah, that you might be witnesses over all peoples” (2:143). 
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development is now impossible, for the current methodological foundations 
are all creations of the West and, as a result, are inherently hostile towards 
Islam and its concepts. 

What is needed is the erection of an Islamic methodology which can 
replace its Western counterpart. This is no easy undertaking, for it involves 
establishing a unique framework of knowledge, defining the sources of 
knowledge and the rules which govern their use, and initiating a critical review 
of all facets of both the Western and the Islamic methodologies so that those 
elements which are suitable can be retained, and those which are not can 
be either transformed and then accepted, or rejected outright. 

In addition to having to deal with characteristics of the Western model 
which will influence how Muslims deal with the Islamic model, there is the 
additional problem of having to use Western terminology. Indeed, it is next 
to impossible to free oneself from the categorizations and concepts upheld 
by Western scholarship, or from their influences, when dealing with studies 
of any other civilizational model. It is for this reason that most of 


the scientific methodologies in the West are incapable of looking 
at Islam, or Islamic society and its social strata, its economics, 
its political order. And this is what strips such West-oriented studies 
of their academic integrity, so that they appear little more than 
presumptuous deductions based on superficial similarities. This 
is because it is impossible to understand Islam from the perspective 
of what Western scholarship presupposes in regard to organized 
religion. In the same way, it is unrealistic to suppose that the Islamic 
model of society could be understood through the categories 
propositioned by the Western model as a result of its own historical 
experience.’ 


However, Muslims are fortunate in that they do not have to start from 
the beginning as regards this undertaking, for there is much in the classical 
Islamic legacy which is of use. This same legacy also provides contemporary 
Muslim scholars with a framework for organizing the rules relevant to the 
Islamic epistemological sources and for delineating the relationships between 
them. Thus, one may state that the level of scholarship attained by previous 
Muslim scholars using the methodology developed by the early mujtahidūn 
was extremely mature. ? 


2Munir Shafiq, Al Islam fi Ma'rakah al Hadarah, 12-13. See also Sayf ‘Abd al Fattah, 
Al Tajdid al Siyasi wa al Khibrah al Islamiyah, an unpublished doctoral dissertation submitted 
to the College of Economics and Political Science at Cairo University, 1987. 

3Shafigq, op. cit., p. 36. See also ‘Abd al ‘Aziz al Khayt, Manahij al Fuqaha’ (Cairo and 
Damascus: Dar al Salam, 1406/1986), 7. 
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As we consider the Islamization of Knowledge to be one of the higher 
purposes of Islam, as well as a living and civilizational necessity, the need 
for ijtihad becomes obvious. Not only is it required for the creation of an 
Islamic methodology, but it also has a pivotal role to play in a Muslim's daily 
life, in the formation of a spiritually, mentally, and intellectually balanced 
Muslim personality which can assume the role of Allah’s vicegerent, and 
pursue the ummah’s best interests. Thus its correct exercise, in conformity 
to the specified conditions, is extremely important. 

This illustrates a fundamental difference between the two types of Muslims 
which we see today. One group accepts the viewpoint outlined above, while 
the other rejects it and calls for the wholesale adoption of Western knowledge. 
This latter group, frequently referred to as reformers, has yet to acquire an 
appreciation for the differences between Islam and the West, differences that 
sometimes reach the point of outright contradiction.‘ 

As we have noted earlier, the role of ijtihad in freeing the Muslim ummah 
from its bondage to the West is primary. It is only through the use of ijtihad 
that Muslims will be able to construct a new methodological infrastructure 
capable of replacing the current Western one, one which will allow Muslim 
scholars to once again base their knowledge and epistemological paradigms 
upon the original sources of Islam. The degree to which we can accomplish 
this task is directly related to the amount of success we will have in freeing 
ourselves of Western domination.* No efforts in this field will be wasted, 
for they are investments in the future of Islam, and may eventually provide 
solutions to the apparent contradictions which bedevil us today: traditionalism 
versus modernism; classical thought versus contemporary thought; the material 
world versus the afterlife; science versus religion, and others. 

Many of the current theories dealing with Islamic thought are in need 
of definition, perspective, and proper points of departure, for without a proper 
methodology and a clear overview they appear to be the result of muddled 
and opaque thinking. The resulting theories are repeated and restated, and 
discussed again and debated, and finally are treated to solutions either imported 
from abroad or inherited from the past. Thus, nothing gets settled, solved, 
or agreed upon, which is certainly an intolerable situation. For Muslims, 
ijtihad provides the way out of this morass. 


‘For a more detailed discussion of the matter, see Islamization of Knowledge: General 
Principles and Work Plan (Herndon, VA: International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1409/1989). 

’For the distinction between praiseworthy and blameworthy differences (ikhtilaf), see 
al Shafi‘i, Al Risalah ed. Ahmad M. Shakir (Cairo: Al Halabi and Sons, 1940), 560; al 
Shafi't, Jima‘ al ‘Ilm, ed. Ahmad M. Shakir, (Cairo: n.d.); and Taha J. al ‘Alwani, Adab 
al Ikhtilaf fi al Islam (Herndon, VA: International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1987). 
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A Panoramic Assessment of the 
Progression of Ijtihad 


In this study, we would like to evaluate previous studies and extract what 
is useful. Also, we would like to discuss the use of ijtihad from being the 
preserve of the few to one suited to the needs of all qualified scholars and 
thinkers in the ummah. This is done in the hopes that it may be the catalyst 
needed to help the ummah break through the barriers preventing it from creating 
its own cultural, scientific, and epistemological frameworks and then regaining 
its former position in the world community. 

In classifying previous studies of taqlid and ijtihad, we may say that 
they fall into two general categories: 1) Specialized Usul Studies, and 2) 
Nonspecialized Studies. 

In turn, the first category can be further divided into two additional 
categories. The first one consists of comprehensive works on usil al fiqh 
in general, meaning those works dealing with source evidence and how legal 
rulings are derived from it, and with the status of the mujtahid or muqallid 
who derives such rulings. Regardless of the author’s madhhab or whether 
he wrote in the style of a mutakallim or a fagih, or in a combination of both, 
these works have changed little over the centuries. Nearly every work contains 
a book, a chapter, or a subchapter on ijtihad and taqlid. The topics discussed 
nearly always include the reality (hagiqah) of ijtihad, the different kinds of 
ijtihad, the ijtihad of the Prophet (SAAS), whether or not every mujtahid 
is right, and similar complicated, technical matters concerning the principles 
of ijtihad and the way they are applied for obtaining legal rulings. 

The second one consists of books written specifically on ijtihad. In 
classical times, this kind of study closely resembled the type of studies found 
in the first category. The main difference, however, is that where the 
comprehensive works of usii/ al fiqh are brief in their treatment of the subject, 
these works explain at length those points which the comprehensive works 
only summarized, provide instances and examples, and even add new topics 
such as “Closing the Door of Ijtihad,” “Partial Ijtihad” “Ijtihad within a 
Madhhab, and so on. 

Nonetheless, the two categories are alike in their presentation of ijtihad 
from a purely descriptive perspective. This manner of treating ijtihad makes 
it a complex, specialized exercise limited and qualified by its means, methods, 
and conditions.” Thus, it is no longer a creative and contemplative endeavor, 


“Abd al Rahman al Mahallawi, Tashil al Wusul ila ‘Ilm al Usul, (Cairo: Mustafa al Babi, 
n.d.), 8-9. 

7See Al Shaykh al Mursafi, Bughyat al Muhtaj (Cairo, Maktabah al Azhar, n.d.), no. 
1442, p. 4. 
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but rather a technical one, limited in its methodology and means, and restricted 
in the scope of its concern. 

The nonspecialized studies, on the other hand, deal with ijtihad as an 
expression of a human intellectual and creative activity seeking to understand 
humanity, life, the universe, and creation. As such, it views taqlid as a rigid 
and negative force. 

These nonspecialized sources may be described as generalized social 
studies, for they deal with matters of concern to the entire ummah, such 
as its mental and intellectual state, the history of its culture and thought, 
its inertia and backwardness, and its failure to contribute anything new to 
the contemporary world. Thus, this group is clearly distinguished from the 
former one by its understanding of ijtihad not in the strict terminological 
sense, but rather in the wider lexical sense of the expenditure of intellectual 
effort, in the sense of a uniquely creative mental state diametrically opposed 
to the prevailing intellectual rigidity found among Muslims. 

These studies will often speak of the closing of the door of ijtihad and 
the subsequent opening of the way for taqlid, and then attempt to project 
this as symptomatic of the entire ummah’s mentality. But they are often 
surprised by others who claim that the door of ijtihad was never closed and 
that the final rulings have not been made. It is at this point in the discussion 
that the larger focus usually gets lost, for participants then begin the endless 
debate over the exact status of ijtihad, who can or cannot use it or close 
the door, and other ancillary matters. Regardless of all of the arguments 
presented by both sides, the fact remains that regular ijtihad has not been 
practiced for centuries, despite its very rare use by individual fugaha; and 
that the intellectual and cultural conditions of the ummah have not been very 
conducive to its use. 

These nonspecialized studies may also be further subdivided into two 
categories: secular and nonsecular. The first group consists of works by 
Muslim secularists, writing in Arabic, which present revival and modernity, 
in the Western sense of those terms, as cures. Many of their arguments come 
from the European Age of Enlightenment, a time of intense anti-Church feeling. 
Their use of such arguments have caused them to view Islam and Christianity, 
mosque and church, fagih and cleric as one and the same, which leads to 
their further assumption that Muslims need a Renaissance to free themselves 
from these shackles so that they can follow the Christians down the road 
of progress, which of course includes secularism. They regard ijtihad as tailor- 
made for this endeavor for, once it has been stripped of its lexical and juridical 
meanings and made synonymous with one’s personal opinions and inclinations, 
the path of the West can be followed quite easily. 

However, those very people who stretched the meaning of ijtihad to the 
breaking point to justify their dream of modernization and Westernization 
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now find themselves hard-pressed to conceal the shallowness of their thought, 
or the crisis of their identities, and so have started to use other means and 
terminologies, both contemporary and classical, to accomplish their goal. 
Such writings are unmistakable for the kind of symbolism they employ and 
the folly. they espouse.*® 

The second group consists of works by Muslims who believe that the 
ummah is passing through a period of intellectual crisis which can only be 
ended by the recovery of its pristine character, the reform of its inner life, 
the reshaping of its mentality, and the building up of its individuality. In 
their opinion, the ummah reached its present deplorable state only after its 
members had stopped making relevant and intelligent contributions to its daily 
life. 

This group also eventually comes around to the same discussion mentioned 
above as engaging the first group of writers, but only after passing through 
the following steps: the rationalists (ahl al ra‘) versus the traditionists (ahl 
al hadith), the codification of figh-oriented ijtihad, and the history of the 
call to end further ijtihad and accept the legal authority of the four Sunni 
Imams of fiqh or taqlid—a truly barren landmark in the ummab’s intellectual 
life, as well as the starting point of its present intellectual crisis and cultural 
decay. 

Then the discussion about the opening and closing of the door of ijtihad 
begins. Some participants, however, fail to realize that the overall intellectual 
and cultural climate of the ummah is one matter, and that the discussion 
of ijtihad’s lack of movement in one limited field (i.e. fiqh) among the many 
fields of knowledge is an entirely different matter. Thus, discussion turns 
into controversy among those who insist that the door of ijtihad was closed 
and those who insist that it was not. 

In my estimation, the majority of those who claim that the door of ijtihad 
is closed are in reality pointing to the fact that the ummabh’s intellectual 
contribution to the social sciences has ended, while the second group is coming 
from the angle that the collected corpus of fighi literature is still able to address 
current problems, regardless of whether legal decisions are issued or not. 
Nonetheless, fighi questions are essentially questions about details. Thus, 
if one scholar refuses or is unable to make a legal decision, another will 





*Among the stranger instances of ijtihad undertaken by such writers is their transferral 
of the day and the duty of the jumah prayer to Sunday in Western countries where Sunday 
is nearly universally a holiday. Likewise, some of these writings have proclaimed that Muslims 
may now eat pork, for pigs are raised under carefully controlled conditions, whereas during 
the time of the Prophet they were allowed to run free. Another instance of this type of “ijtihad” 
is the opinion that polygamy is allowable only for the guardians of orphans, as they are the 
only ones mentioned specifically in the verse that legislated polygamy. A further instance 
is the denial of jihad as one of the principles of Islam. 
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do so on the basis of earlier fatawa, through the application of basic principles, 
in consonance with the higher purposes of the Shari‘ah, or on the basis of 
analogy (giyas). The point is that this is not the matter of contention. Rather, 
the crisis is in regard to absolute and unrestricted ijtihad, to open minds, 
structured thought, and comprehensive vision, all matters without which the 
ummah will be unable to build a viable society or to serve as a “witness 
among nations.” 

Regardless of its apparent current abeyance, in its strictly legal sense 
(i.e., ijtihad being the knowledge of juridical source methodology, the rules 
for deriving legal rulings, and the ways of indicating legal preference), the 
practice of ijtihad never came to a complete halt. Even in our own time, 
fatawa dealing with legal problems continue to be issued. However, this does 
not balance out the occurrence, from a very early date, of an unhealthy 
intellectual and psychological state of mind, one which did not come about 
through a sultan’s decree, government legislation, or the lethargy of one or 
more scholars. On the contrary, this situation is the result of several factors, 
and as the crisis worsened its ill effects spread to every aspect of life, including 
the fighi aspect. As the mujtahid played an essential role in Islamic civilization 
and may be regarded as the Muslim version of what the West would call 
a “Renaissance Man, the ummabk’s scrutiny of the role of fiqh and of the 
fugah@ in its crisis are perfectly legitimate and understandable. 


The Traditional Role of the Faqih 


Historically, the fuquha’ formed a major pillar of Islamic society. Trained 
as scholars of the Qur'an and the Sunnah so that they could use ijtihad when 
dealing with religious and temporal problems, such people were the ummah’s 
fundamental guarantee that its leaders would not lead it astray. In a sense, 
these people were the equivalent of such major contemporary institutions 
as the Congress and the Senate, and performed the check and balance function 
of a federal judiciary system vis-a-vis the government's executive and legislative 
wings. Moreover, their voice was always a moral force for enjoining good 
and forbidding evil. 

The traditional scholar never waited for someone to come along and 
“award” him a degree that qualified him for the exercise of ijtihad. On the 
contrary, this status was achieved by dint of his own study, travels, instruction, 
and by keeping the company of the learned. When he judged himself ready, 
he would choose a pillar in the mosque, face the public, and begin his 
discourses. His resulting success or failure depended upon his responses to 
the questions of other scholars and of his students, the use of his knowledge 
and ability in the field of ijtihad and the solving of new problems, and the 
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acceptance or rejection of his published works and decisions by his peers 
and the society at large. If his views were accepted, what he viewed as being 
correct would gradually become part and parcel of the general public's mentality 
and psyche, while what he viewed as incorrect would be rejected. 


The Role of the Faqih in the Judiciary System 


Muslim scholars were the overseers of the judiciary system (al gada’) 
as well as the protectors of the ummah’s rights vis-a-vis its rulers. Not only 
were they entrusted with the task of making sure that the rulers did not 
transgress their proper bounds, but they were also expected to force such 
rulers who did go astray to mend their behavior. Thus, scholars have always 
been seen by the ummah as protectors of the ummah and its rights. And 
so when it seems that the scholars have stopped fulfilling these functions, 
thus bringing upon the ummah many problems and disasters, it is only logical 
for the average Muslim to blame all misfortunes on the scholars. It does 
not appear unreasonable for them to assume that the scholars’ inability to 
perform ijtihad lies at the root of all the ummah’s current backwardness, 
lack of contribution to contemporary humanity, and its muddled methodology. 


The Fagih as a Social Scientist 


The time has now come, however, for the ummah to realize that the 
contemporary fagih is essentially another of the social scientists so badly 
needed by the ummah. While he cannot replace other social scientists, they 
also cannot replace him. Moreover, the traditional role of the fagih can now 
only be undertaken by institutions dealing with educational, research, public 
management, supervisory, or moral-advisory matters. It is clear that the ummah 
needs such institutions to give order to its life, to direct its movements, to 
oversee its various policies and directions, and to watch over the education 
and psychological well-being of all Muslims. Life today is so complex that 
it is entirely unrealistic to expect one faqīh to master all of the knowledge 
needed to deal with it. What is needed is the establishment of academic 
committees and academies that combine the various disciplines, including 
the fighi disciplines. 


Unresolved Issues of Ijtihad 


I have gone through nearly one hundred and sixty studies, research papers, 
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and articles dealing with taqlid and ijtihad, in addition to numerous chapters 
dealing with these subjects in books of fiqh, al usil, and the history of Islamic 
law. At the end of this work, I shall provide the reader with a complete 
bibliography of these works.* Despite the number and variety of these studies, 
I have noticed that almost all of them follow the same path laid down in 
the fourth and fifth hijri centuries by the authors of the classical compendiums 
of usiil al fiqh. Moreover, these studies confine themselves to the same issues 
tackled by classical scholars, such as the meaning of ijtihad and taqlid, the 
categories of ijtihad and how they are divided, the relation of ijtihad and 
taqlid to certain other related concepts, the essential conditions for the exercise 
of ijtihad, how at present there are no mujtahidun, how ijtihad has become 
fragmented, correct and incorrect ijtihad, and so on. At most, some of these 
studies may differ in their inclusion of other topics, possibly because of their 
authors’ viewpoint, or because they include different and varied examples 
of ijtihad. 

Thus, the majority of these studies proceed along nearly the same lines, 
differing only in unessential matters, such as one might elaborate on what 
others merely indicate, or a different ordering of subjects. However, I have 
also noticed that many important subjects have been either entirely ignored 
or only mentioned in passing. Among the most relevant of these subjects 
are the following: 

a) The historical background to ijtihad and taqlid. This background 
is essential for an understanding of many of the issues related to these two 
questions,’ such as the division between intellectual and political authority 
in the history of Islam and its positive and negative effects on ijtihad and 
taqlid; the advent of sects and doctrinal divisions (i.e., the Jabriyah, the 
Qadariyah, the Mu'tazilah, and others) and their positive and negative effects 
on ijtihad and taqlid; the growth of a Muslim public character incorporating 
feelings of alienation and the slave mentality due to distortions in the 
understanding of religion, the world, humanity, shūrā, authority, the head 
of state, relations between authority and citizenry, internal strife, the appearance 
of heretical thought and politics, and the effects of all this on ijtihad and 
taqlid; and the lack of those institutions necessary for the establishment of 
the requisite methodological consciousness, which caused the consequent 
reliance on individual undertakings. 


*This will be published in the forthcoming issues of AJISS. 


°There is no denying that some of the recent studies of ijtihad and taqlid presented tentative 
discussions of these issues inasmuch as they at least indicated that they were important. But 
the fact remains that such indications, though certainly important, did no more than present 
these issues in a scaitered and fragmentary manner. Thus, they were not placed within the 
framework of an overall scheme for the study of taqlid and ijtihad, or for understanding, 
in a renewed and comprehensive way, the core issues involved in such a study. 
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b) The connection between ijtihad and the higher objectives (maqāşid) 
of the Shari‘ah. Many of these studies have failed to illustrate either the affinity 
between ijtihad and the magasid of the Shari‘ah, or the antipathy between 
taqlid and the magasid. The only exceptions have been works dealing 
exclusively with the question of the maqasid in an attempt to bring attention 
to the essential connection between ijtihad in its general sense and ijtihad 
as related to the magasid of the Shari‘ah.° 

c) The effect of multiple trends in ijtihad, how this effects the 
understanding of the issues of the “Oneness of Truth, Reality, and What is 
Correct” are understood, the clarification of the true parameters of the 
controversy regarding this issue, and its important intellectual, psychological, 
and educational consequences on the Muslim mind. Moreover, this subject 
requires minute attention, for it deals with the most important factors leading 
to the realization of actual multiplicity in ijtihad, for its clarification of the 
truth behind differences of opinion (ikhtilaf), and for its task of distinguishing 
between two different kinds of ikhtilaf, i.e., differences of diversity and 
differences of contradiction, or in other words, praiseworthy and permitted 
differences, and blameworthy and prohibited differences. Likewise, most 
studies dealing with ijtihad and taqlid do not pay enough attention to the 
question of the “Oneness of the Truth” and differences among the scholars 
as to exactly what this means and entails. Also missing is any concern for 
the potentially dangerous effects of not placing this issue in its proper 
perspective in order to spare the ummah any damaging negative thinking. 

d) None of these books have presented a realistic and practical solution 
to the present crisis of ijtihad, or have dealt with the possibilities of “group” 
ijtihad or the establishment of research institutions and academic organizations 
to support such an undertaking. The absence of any solution has left the 
field wide open for those who wish to create and then impose man-made 
legislation derived from their own understanding, which may or may not 
include the relevant fighi literature, on the ummah. 

e) The question of figh al wāqi‘ (real-world fiqh), its contributory factors, 
and the necessity of linking it with ijtihad has been ignored. As the figh 
al ahkam was therefore not dealt with in a satisfactory manner, the 
circumstances surrounding the formation of the ruling in question (i.e., the 
occurrence itself, the time, the place, and the human element) were overlooked. 
This, in turn, resulted in many scholars understanding the entire process of 

10Muwāfaqāt al Shatibi wa Magqasid al Shariah by Shaykh Muhammad al Tahir ibn al 
‘Ashur, and Magasid al Shariah by ‘Allal al Fasi are two examples of such works. There 
are several recent dissertations and graduate level studies on the subject as well, such as al 
Ahdaf al ‘Ammah [i al Shariah al Islamiyah by Dr. Yusuf al ‘Alim, soon to be published 
by the International Institute of Islamic Thought, and Nazariyat al Magasid ‘inda al Imam 


al Shatibi by Dr. Ahmad al Ra‘isuni, published in Morocco by the International Institute 
of Islamic Thought. 
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ijtihad in only a partial manner, which caused them to place it under figh 
al ahkam as rulings derived from linguistic and lexical studies, rather than 
under fiqh al waqi‘ where it belongs, without proper reference to the one 
to whom the judgment will apply (the mahkūm alayhi) in his/her capacity 
as one of the most important elements in the overall process of ijtihad. 

f) Many of these studies have not gone into the details of taqlid as it 
applies to the individual, nor have they presented an explanation of how ijtihad 
relates to the individual in question. Is the relationship completely negative, 
as the majority of studies would suggest, or is there some scope for a positive 
role? If so, what would be the nature of that role, not to mention the role 
itself? The study of such details is part of the study of the mahkūm alayhi 
as an element in the process of ijtihad, for surely the individual is one of 
its aspects. The individual is also an invaluable source of information for 
acquiring a proper understanding of figh al waqi‘and its constituent elements, 
not to mention a representation of the domain in which the resulting rulings 
are to be applied. Thus, we can see the importance of regularizing and defining 
the individual’s role vis-a-vis ijtihad. 

g) The element of continuous self-renewal through meeting and adjusting 
to changing circumstances based upon rulings conducted within the framework 
of ijtihad is missing in many of these works. This might be due to ijtihad’s 
being considered a purely legalistic and legislative function, thereby severely 
limiting its traditional and intended role. Without the addition of this element, 
and without a real understanding of the ties that bind the sources of Islamic 
thought and culture to the dynamics of ijtihad and the realities currently facing 
it, the ummah is destined to remain where it is, mired in hopelessness and 
stagnation." 

h) The necessity of clarifying concepts. Ijtihad is one of several 
fundamental Islamic concepts to have been either misused or misunderstood 
by Muslims. At present, there are essentially two interpretations of the term: 
it is either a technical and limited fighi exercise for the qualified few to the 
exclusion of everybody else, or it is represented by all new thoughts and 
ideas, regardless of whether their holders are qualified to exercise ijtihad or not. 





“Among the studies that have dealt with this issue are the following: 
1. Muhammad Mustafa Al Maraghi, Al [jtihad fi al Islam (Cairo: Al Maktab al Fanni 
Li al Nashr, 1379). 
2. Mu'tamar al Fiqh al Islami, Al [jtihad fi al Shariah al Islamiyah (Saudi Arabia: 
Jami‘ah al Imam Ibn Sa‘ud al Islamiyah, 1401/1981). 
3. Al Misawi, Al Nass wa al Ijtihad, ed. Abu Mujtaba (Beirut: Al Dar al Islamiyah, 
1404). 

4. Rida al Sadr, Al [jtihad wa al Taqlid (Beirut: Dar al Kitab al Lubnani, 1976). 
Muhammad Ibrahim Shaqrah, Al Ra“ al Sadid fi al Ijtihad wa al Taqlid, 1401/1981. 
6. Ahmad Ibrahim ‘Abbas al Darawi, Nazartyat al Ijtihad fi al Shariah al Islamiyah 

(Jeddah: Dar al Shuruq, 1403/1979). 


m 
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It seems that neither the strict nor the liberal interpretations of ijtihad 
have given us this term’s true meaning. Also, might there not be other 
interpretations, such as the one represented by the group which believes that 
the Four Imams have sufficiently done this duty, thereby obviating it for the 
ummah at large? Or what about those who say that the entire fighi legacy 
must be discarded and replaced by a new one not necessarily based upon 
the traditional principles and guidelines established earlier, or the group which 
believes that the reason for the ummah’s downfall is that a gulf has opened 
up between it and the reality of Islam? This latter group, while well aware 
of what needs to be done to restore the ummah to its former position in 
the world community, unfortunately does not have the necessary resources 
and numbers needed for actually changing the course of events. In addition, 
the existing condition of the ummah has been so far removed from the purity 
of its original sources, and consequently distorted by secularism, 
Westernization, and the process of cultural change that no one group alone 
can do the job. 

Given all of the above, are there any specific courses of action which 
will actually contribute to opening the door of ijtihad? Upon reflection, it 
seems that there are two. These are: a) taking into consideration all of the 
guidelines, rules, preconditions for the process of ijtihad, along with its higher 
purposes (i.e., so entrenching it in the Muslim mind that it becomes the 
regulator of every move made by the ummah); and b) the option advocated 
by the secularists and non-religious Muslims, which is to fling open the door 
of ijtihad as wide as possible, and interpret ijtihad in such a way that it can 
be used to justify the results, regardless of whether the rulings were based 
on traditional fighi criteria or not. Currently, it seems that this latter group 
has the upper hand, for it has found many unqualified people willing to issue 
the desired rulings. There are also some contemporary fugaha’ who are more 
than willing to issue the rulings “requested” by those in authority. There is 
also a conspicuous absence from the arena of those fugaha’ who have for 
whatever reason chosen to remain aloof and uninvolved, in effect leaving 
self-proclaimed scholars free to issue their rulings. A final factor is the failure 
of many contemporary fugaha’ to provide workable solutions to contemporary 
problems, due to their incomplete understanding of the issues or their inability 
to fully realize the significance of their premises and predicates. Thus, many 
of the rulings which are issued seem to be more applicable to an earlier 
age, a development which only discredits the entire endeavor and the people 
involved. 

It is for these reasons that this study will focus on several of the previously 
ignored issues connected with the practice of ijtihad. The study’s main goals 
are to place these issues within the overall context of the ijtihad process, 
to explain why they must be studied, to establish their validity and relevance, 
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and to define them. By doing this, the establishment of a contemporary Islamic 
methodology based on the classical discipline of juridical source methodology 
and fiqh may proceed apace in putting its methodological resources to use 
for the treatment of those issues which must be dealt with if the goals are 
to be realized. 

Among these issues are the following: 


1. The presentation of the Islamic Theory of Knowledge and 
its most important elements, means, and devices, and the 
role of each. 

2. The formulation of an exact and precise definition of the 
relationship between revelation (wahy) and reason, for this 
will help Muslims solve many of the problems arising from 
the relationship of knowledge to religion, and of knowledge 
to practice. It will also help us understand ijtihad from the 
perspective of reality, experience, and practice. 

3. The development of an agreed upon system of argument and 
dialogue, respect and acceptance for differing opinions and 
results, and an understanding as to why this is essential if 
the scholars are to guide the ummah’s footsteps aright. 


This article is therefore presented in the spirit of being the first in a 
series aimed at clarifying the source methodology of fiqh and the methodology 
of ijtihad for the contemporary social scientist interested in applying what 
has been discussed in this paper to the field of Islamizing knowledge in general, 
and its methodology in particular. It is to be hoped that the methodology 
for the Islamization of Knowledge will benefit from the resulting definitions, 
clarifications, and organization of a discipline so that it can one day stand 
on a solid methodological foundation. Only if this present dream becomes 
a reality will it become possible for Muslim social scientists to study social 
phenomenon, with all the attendant diversity and complexity, with an Islamic 
framework and epistemological paradigm and then begin the process of 
rebuilding Islamic civilization on the basis of its own understanding of the 
social sciences. This deconstruction and subsequent reconstruction is what 
is needed if the Muslim ummah is ever to assume its divinely ordained position 
as a witness to other nations. 
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Review Article 


An Early Crescent: The Future of Knowledge 
and the Environment in Islam* 
Eric A. Winkel 


An Early Crescent is about the exciting and greatly anticipated emergence 
of ideas which will inaugurate the rededication and renewal of Muslim effort 
and spirituality. It is about the process of intellectually taking charge of the 
environment and the discourse dominated by the West. There are two 
dimensions to this process of taking charge. One is the Islamization of 
Knowledge, and entails mastering the dominant idiom and then, from a position 
of strength and confidence, creating a uniquely Islamic paradigm in the field 
of knowledge. The second dimension recognizes that “discourse” is not just 
academic knowledge, but that discourse and knowledge are also inextricably 
tied into the environments and ecologies surrounding the Islamic community. 

The book is structured between the overview of Anwar Ibrahim and the 
epilogue of Abdullah Omar Naseef, two people deeply involved in 
contemporary politics, thinking, and policy making. Between this are writings 
about two dimensions of the process of taking charge of the dominant discourse, 
with the first part considering the Islamization of Knowledge and the 
epistemological characterization of the contemporary discourse, dominated 
as it is by the West, and the second part dealing with the way the dominant 
discourse configures the environment and ecology surrounding everyone in 
general, and the way it constrains the ummah specifically. 

Ziauddin Sardar’s critique of the Islamization work plan centers around 
its veneer of positivism and the concommitant reification of the disciplines. 
Certainly there are overtones of positive theory building in the work plan, 
but it must also be remembered that the work plan is not designed to be 
revolutionary as much as corrective, and that it is aimed not so much at 
intellectuals as at students through the production of textbooks. And textbooks 
are certainly examples of knowledge-production. But no one who reads the 
impassioned prose of al Fārūqī can imagine that here is a man who would 
simply pass an Islamic wand over the disciplines to Islamize them. On the 
contrary, his descriptions of contemporary Muslim alienation imply that we 


Dr. Eric A. Winkel received his Ph.D. from the University of South Carolina and is a professor 
at the International Islamic University, Selangor, Malaysia. 

*Sardar, Ziauddin (ed.). An Early Crescent: The Future of Knowledge and the Environment 
in Islam. London and New York: Mansell Pub., Ltd., 1989. 
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must strive to gain autonomy and distance from Western disciplines. 

The work plan was not designed to be the final word on the disciplines, 
for it produces textbooks, not horizon-expanding works. As the horizon 
expander par excellence writes about the Western Thought Project: “It is 
important to distinguish between two levels in planning the project: the 
pedagogic level focusing on mastering the modern disciplines and producing 
authoritative textbooks to meet the educational needs of Muslim institutions 
[which was the work plan’s objective]. . . . The other level focuses on the 
broader intellectual and cultural dimensions of the Western Heritage and 
assumes the educational goal within this broader perspective” (Abul-Fadl, IIIT). 

Because the Islamization of Knowledge took its lead from the already 
established field of Islamic economics, another problem crept in. The 
assumption was that as with Islamic economics, “Western disciplines, with 
the addition and subtraction of a few values and principles, could be radically 
transformed and Islamized” (p. 39). Sardar’s group has made the valid point 
that in the case of Islamic economics, we are still homo economicus and 
not homo islamicus (cf. Asaria). This is probably due mostly to the pressure 
emerging nation-states exerted on Islamic economics. Interested less in justice 
than in maintaining a neocolonial status quo (with an Islamic veneer), leaders 
of nation-states asked for and received a system of economics which had 
more to do with socialism or capitalism than with Islam. 

Parvez Manzoor’s essay is a delight to read. He has drawn very poignant 
images of the Muslim intellectual, who is necessarily the person who must 
sell his/her soul for a seat at the table with the other intellectuals. But the 
Muslim intellectual must end the debilitating fascination with the West and 
begin a process of genuine rediscovery. This rediscovery is to be driven by 
a balance between or “dual allegiance” to transcendence and immanence. 
This is necessary to avoid the trap of historicism, which would see history 
itself as a great evil. Thus, while the West talks of an emancipation in history, 
the Indian tradition talks of emancipation from history. The Muslim has no 
such options, and must take charge once again of the world in order to fulfill 
the sacred duty of enjoining good and rejecting evil. 

Manzoor’s dismissal of Sufism (whatever that means) is that “though 
Sufism kas undoubtedly enriched Islamic culture in a number of ways, the 
philosophy and psychology of the self which is its special contribution to 
Islamic thought is not amenable to the growth of social and political knowledge” 
(p. 68). Sufism’s preoccupation with the eternity of the self devalorizes the 
problem of society and history, if it does not render it totally superfluous, 
he remarks. Manzoor of course acknowledges that “the actual historical Sufi 
practice . . . is often in dire contradiction to the Sufi theory” (p. 81). Given 
this admission of tremendous diversity of “Sufi” thought, perhaps this is an 
ideal time to rethink Sufism in light of the impossibility of reconciling the 
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belief that Sufis are apolitical with the Sanūsīyah and the turuq in Central 
Asia, along with many other examples. Manzoor concludes that Sufism cannot 
contribute to devising concrete policy options at the level of the state or even 
at that of civil society. Perhaps it is the nation-state, and not the Sufi vision, 
which is the problem? 

One of Manzoor’s best insights is the power of the concept of zulm for 
informing Islamic critical research. He shows this concept to be very powerful 
in understanding the West without a debilitating fascination, in order to bring 
out what Abul-Fadl calls the disenchantment of the West (entzauberung) and 
the empathetic reading of the West (einfuhl). The concept of zulm and zulm 
al nafs would contribute to a critical theory of the self and the world that 
is derived from the Qur’an and which would “go a long way toward ending 
the spell of spuriousness which victimizes Islamic thought at present” (p. 
60). This kind of conceptualization would strongly condemn nuclear weapons, 
for instance, and opens up “endless possibilities for the radicalization of the 
Muslim consciousness and promises the advent of an authentic discourse 
about the nature of global oppression and institutional victimization” (p. 86). 
But I find it difficult to understand why Manzoor, after saying this, could 
find so off-base the so-called Sufi idea that the socio-economic and political 
problems bedevilling Muslim society are symptomatic of the spiritual malaise 
afflicting individual believers. 

Munawar Ahmad Anees displays much excitement about the Information 
Age, and terms like “spectacular, “fascinating,” and “continually unfolding 
story” suggest that the video-arcade rapid-fire style of the Computer Age 
is more about fun than knowledge. This is a mode of thinking which denigrates 
the serious, spiritual, contemplative knowledge characteristic of the inner 
dimension of Islam. His criticism of Seyyed Hossein Nasr as “oft-nostalgic” 
betrays his lack of understanding about a traditional world Nasr describes 
where every action was permeated with spirituality, and the loss of these 
times is not merely sentimental. When Gai Eaton describes the comb-maker 
Burckhardt met in Fes, he remarked that “to regret the passing of this old 
man and of others like him has nothing to do with sentimentality. It has to 
do with fear, the fear that once we have become quite useless—totally 
unsanctified and unsanctifiable—we shall be fit only for the bonfire which 
awaits the debris of a ruined world.” 

Anees does make the distinction between knowledge and information, 
but this distinction is so vague as to be utterly unworkable. He expresses 
incredulity that anyone could suggest that the proliferation of information 
is the decrease of knowledge, a position which is even held after all by computer 
consultants who have noticed with dismay that the office which is computerized 
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is often less efficient than it was before. Anees writes: “It is rather odd to 
postulate that the quantitative increase in information in the contemporary 
world is inherently the loss of knowledge or that incremental information 
is inversely proportional to the deficiency of wisdom” (p. 99). But it is not 
odd at all. Information is very easily substituted for knowledge, and the 
sophistication of the Western discourse is very likely tied into its great access 
to information (which makes one look smart) and its consequent lack of 
humility. The infophobia of the Muslim world may not be caused simply 
by our “dabbling in the nostalgic past,” but may in fact mean that meaning 
still counts for something among the sophia-philes. 

The sum total of knowledge may one day fit on an object the size of 
the Rosetta stone, Anees quotes. Is this not the total reduction of knowledge 
to its constituent data? 

Although Anees praises the huffaz, he comments that the human expert 
is certainly superfluous in this age of electronic memory. Although he would 
like to see memorization and recitation never come to a halt, he questions 
the cognitive relevance of those practices. His closing challenge is “how could 
the model of the city state of Madinah be operationalized in today’s informatized 
society?” (p. 120). The two “ominous challenges” facing the ummah are the 
manifest technological superiority of the West and the “slow and steady 
epistemological transformation that is likely to spread through infinite products 
of the cognitive revolution” (p. 120). It seems that the intellectual Muslim 
world has already succumbed unwittingly to the most pernicious forays of 
the modern Western world. It does not take an ‘lim to recognize the pervasive 
quality of this modern world, where 


culture is transmitted not through education or through a genteel 
propaganda of superiority, but subliminally, subcutaneously: in 
the food you eat, the clothes you wear, the music you hear, the 
television you watch, the newspapers you read. You do not eat 
a hamburger, the universal “food,” without taking in the American 
way of life with it; you do not watch television without accepting 
the American worldview; you do not listen to pop music . . . 
without losing your ability to hear other voices, your ability to 
reflect, weigh, meditate; you do not read the newspapers without 
losing your sense of truth.? 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr’s excellent essay addresses the naive idea that science 


commenced with Islam and played havoc with Christian Europe, but that 
science will somehow be fine once it is reappropriated by Muslims. Nasr 


2A. Sivanadan, “New Circuits of Imperialism Race & Class (1989): 12. 
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points out that it is not so simple. The critical examination of Greek thought 
which the ulama’ performed before has not been repeated, and we do not 
therefore have at the present time an Islamic perspective on modern Western 
science. Nasr writes that “the abdication of the ulama’ from this important 
task allowed the even greater spread of Western science, under the banner 
of a ‘religious’ colored positivism, into the Islamic world without an effective 
Islamic response” (p. 129). Such a response would have allowed the Islamic 
world to digest this science and make it part of its own organism through 
assimilation as well as rejection, rather than through the wholesale, uncritical 
swallowing of Western science and technology. Two factors made such a 
digestion impossible. First, science came hard on the heels of political and 
military superiority, whereas Greek ideas came in the form of naked texts. 
Second, modern Western science changes very rapidly, and so there is no 
time to examine science before it becomes even further evolved. 

Nasr calls for more efforts in creating a scientific vocabulary in Islamic 
languages, a development which would go a long way in demystifying science, 
stripping it of its materialistic and reductionistic trappings, and bringing it 
under the jurisdiction of Islam. English is becoming still more the language 
of science, and such a program, desirable as it may be, seems even less possible 
now. 

Nasr ends with a balanced perspective which may provide a good 
foundation for a genuine strategy toward modern Western science. He says 
that “one can neither ignore this science as if it did not exist, nor cultivate 
it [as] if it were not based on the forgetfulness of God and His ever present 
power within His creation” (p. 138). 

Kirmani also calls for an extensive critique of Western civilization, and 
indeed this does seem to be mandatory for the Muslim intellectual. He makes 
the comment that perhaps modern science has not flourished in the ummah 
precisely because the underpinnings of this science are so against the character 
of the Muslims. Kirmani thus sees that modern Western science is not simply 
a content-neutral object, but is in fact the purveyor of a paradigm opposed 
to Islam. He cites Manzoor, saying that intents in science are prior to actions, 
and there are no facts without values; facts are taken not given, made not 
observed. This brings out some of the more radical ideas of the book, especially 
the idea that science must not simply be appropriated, rather that it must 
be completely rediscovered. We cannot take a bit of science without taking 
the whole baggage of unwanted concepts; so instead we must develop our 
Islam in order to rework and recreate an Islamic science and thought. 

Ateshin puts together a superb examination of the urban environment 
of most Muslims. He demonstrates the power of a new terminology drawn 
from Arabic-Islamic concepts. He expresses the founding conceptual 
framework for any Islamic examination of the built environment as the imarah 
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which makes insan comfortable and is conducive to ubiadiyah. With these 
three terms, he begins a truly Islamic analysis. As Gai Eaton remarked, it 
is impossible to describe what we know to be true in a language from which 
all the good words have been removed. Nasr has also described the 
secularization of European languages. Architecture for man so he may worship, 
with worship already an alien concept to the modern West, still does not 
mean an imarah conducive to the ubiidiyah of insan. The sad condition of 
the ummah, as al Fārūqī remarked on more than one occasion, is most apparent 
in its built environment, which is a poor copy of the environment produced 
by a worldview since the Renaissance that has been a menace to the human 
race (p. 164). “Hippodamean grid-iron patterns, houses built as pretentious 
villas, and skyscraper glass and marble towers of financial institutions, arresting 
the skyline of cities as modern versions of ancient pagan temples, have become 
universal symbols in lands inhabited by Muslims as well” (p. 164). Manzoor 
pointed out that the Muslim is only really comfortable during the few moments 
of salah, and a look at the Muslims’ imarah confirms the terrible fact that 
the Muslim is usually forced to do acrobatics for wudu’, in a home unsuited 
to any of the practices of Islam, in an environment in which he/she can never 
be comfortable, an environment which leads to nothing but the forgetting 
of Allah. 

From his examination of the built environment, Ateshin is able to see 
that “in succumbing to alien epistemologies, Muslim thinkers have not realized 
that every term of every science field is colored by the culture of its origins” 
(p. 167). Ateshin talks of patterns of permissibility and a worldview which 
springs from Islam. “We are thus presented with a purposeful universe, created 
in balance and with a value-centered framework, within which insan may 
implement his moral capacity through its reconstruction” (p. 170). Having 
read Hassan Fathy carefully, Ateshin praises him as the single rose in the 
architectural ugliness of modern Egypt. “One can easily see in this book,” 
Ateshin says about Fathy’s work, “the diametrically opposed attitudes towards 
the environment which exist between the protagonists of modern technologies, 
in their wasteful efforts to use the false aesthetic principles of modernity 
while spending money to alleviate the resulting discomforts, and the 
traditionally employed (appropriate) technologies that achieve maximum 
comfort at the minimum cost, while also generating vocabularies unmatched 
in their honesty and beauty” (p. 178). 

Ayyub Malik has developed a penetrating insight which is devastating 
to anyone who would like to let the modern world in by the back door, as 
it were. His radical politics are developed from the condition of the ummah’s 
ecologies and environment, where “for the first time in the history of the 
Muslim city, new cities were created which were neither shaped by their 
citizens nor founded in their own needs and perceptions and, above all, not 
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meant to be accessible to most of them. A new urban order of dominance 
and dependence has been created where the rulers were separate from the 
ruled, politics from the polity, powerful from the weak, rich from the poor, 
educated from the illiterate, and the decision-makers from those for whom 
the decisions were to be taken” (p. 198). The alienation of the Muslims is 
directly related to the environment from which they were alienated. “The 
human and environmental deprivation in the vast post-independence slums 
can only be understood, if at all, by reference to the new areas built by the 
governments and the new ruling groups” (p. 201). The alien environments 
“are characterized by pretentious and inappropriate arrangements; bizarre and 
wasteful use of materials and resources; and worse, facile use of traditional 
forms and motifs to produce caricatures of historical similitude—a more 
effective method indeed of undermining culture and heritage than even that 
practised by the foreign rulers themselves a little earlier” (p. 201). 

The post-independence industrial revolution so eagerly awaited has brought 
with it problems which are inherent to the gadgets and products of the modern 
world. Thus, urbanization is directly tied into the need to absorb surplus 
labor and stimulate growth. You do not get the car without the factory and 
the shifts and the pollution and the locking into an international economic 
system not of your making or under your control. The transfer of wealth, 
visibly from the generous North to the South, is actually from the poorer 
nations to the richer ones. And this is not a coincidence or an accident. You 
cannot have one without the other. And so the people who used to have a 
dignity which came from their being able to change the built environment 
are now the victims of disease, poverty, malnutrition, poor health, poor sanitary 
conditions, lack of employment, education, and living with excessive pollution, 
noise, and a poor quality of life (cf. p. 201). It is these scholars of the imarah 
who can see the real consequences of modernization. 

Ayyub is sensitive to the core-periphery problems that occur within a 
nation. Fully aware of the political situation, Ayyub asks rhetorically, “Is 
it possible to plan a city for Muslims without addressing the central question 
of distributive justice—of land and resources, of clean water and air, of 
education, health and hygiene, of freedom from hunger, disease and 
oppression?” The Ijmalis are bent on planning, ready to plan a new Madinah 
in an informatized society. This planning, worse than just being ineffective, 
is too likely to further undermine Islam and the ummah and make our condition 
even more destitute and alienated. 

In the concluding essay, Abdullah Omar Naseef perceives that “through 
the spread of technology, the secular values of the dominant culture of our 
times are reaching every corner of the globe and are making strong inroads 
in our own societies” (p. 224). Naseef cautions against the backdoor entrance 
of secularism in the name of science, progress, and humanity, but asks that 
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the intellectual not simply react to secularism but that he/she transcend it. 
Against the traditionalists, he insists that the dawah of the Prophet (SAAS) 
was not in simply sweeping away all that existed, but of harnessing, molding, 
and shaping it in accordance with a new set of values in order to bring forth 
the new order from the old (cf. p. 229). But if we apply Manzoor’s criteria 
of zulm and zulm al nafs, we may need to reject categorically the modern 
world as the zalim, because any harnessing of zulm would entail an unacceptable 
compromise in religion. 

Naseef also calls for a revitalization of the concept of shūrā, and this 
certainly is a very important issue. Shara, he remarks pointedly, is a basic 
principle of Islam that should be used in organizations, in government, and 
in administration. 

This group of thinkers is very much aware of the apologist subservience 
to the modern West that has dominated Muslim thinking in this century, and 
it is very careful to try to derive its inspiration from the direct sources of 
Islam and not unconsciously from the dominant culture. There is, however, 
no clear consensus on just how much the modern West permeates through 
science and other forms of discourse. The people studying the imarah are 
very clear that the penetration is without exception harmful. The process 
all thinkers call for is the reconstruction of the environment and discourse 
from the sources and inspiration of Islam. Some understand that this 
reconstruction must take place in ways that will resonate with traditional forms, 
while not duplicating those forms, and that will oppose modernity. The others 
seem to believe, somewhat in the manner of utopians, that an Islamic discourse 
can be reconstructed without reference to politics and the current inability 
of a Muslim in a modern or postmodern society to recreate his/her Islam 
in the given spatial environment. 

Although Manzoor’s insistence that the Muslim ummah must be world- 
affirming and must be active in the world, there is nevertheless a serious 
tilting and inclination towards knowledge which would lead to the control 
and domination of the material world. Gai Eaton has argued that the purveyors 
of modern science were a people “indifferent to the essential but devoured 
by the inessential and therefore immensely skilled in dealing with inessentials. 
Like Mussolini in a later period, they knew how to make the trains run on 
time.” 

Read this book for some provocative and powerful ideas. This book should 
stimulate fruitful ideas and lively discussions. 


3Gai Eaton, Islam and the Destiny of Man (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1985), 21. 
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Book Review 


The Sublime Qur’an and Orientalism 


By Muhammad Khalifa. Karachi: International Islamic 
Publishers (Pvt.) Ltd., 1989, 262pp., second edition. 


The Qur'an, being central to both the Islamic faith and its practice, has 
been studied in a plethora of orientalist writings — ranging from such a crudely 
polemical one as Alexander Ross’s English translation of the Qur'an entitled 
The Alcoran of Mahomet . . . for the Satisfaction for all those who Desire 
to look into the Turkish Vanities (1649) to those with scholarly pretensions 
and claiming to be “objective” studies, such as Noldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans 
(1860), Goldziher’s Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslesung (1920), 
Bells The Quran translated with a Critical Rearrangement of the Surahs 
(1937-39), Wansbrough’s Quranic Studies (1977), and Burton’s The Collection 
of the Quran (1977). 

The book under review, first published in 1983, recounts the full stock 
of the orientalists’ misconceptions, down the ages, about the Qur'an — their 
outlandish theories about its authorship (pp. 7-18), their assaults on its textual 
history and its arrangement (pp. 52-63), their brazen attempts at twisting 
its meaning in their Quran translations (pp. 64-92), and their bizzare views 
on abrogation in the Qur'an (pp. 93-104). Khalifa deserves every credit for 
assembling so much information. What is more remarkable is that it is followed 
by a stout refutation of these allegations about the form and contents of the 
Qur'an and an extensive, authentic exposition of the Qur‘anic teachings, 
concepts, and morals, all of which constitutes the second part of the book 
(pp. 111-205). In elucidating the Quranic worldview, Khalifa’s discussion is 
subtle, in large part persuasive, tenaciously pursued, and well presented. 
Appended to the book are two highly informative appendices on the order 
of the Quran's surahs. 

This well-intentioned and detailed scholarly study, however, does not 
really succeed in delivering what its title promises. In discussing the orientalists’ 
ventures into establishing the chronology of Qur’anic surahs, Khalifa says 
little about Gustav Fliugel’s Corani Textus Arabiscus (1834) and the theories 
propounded by Grimme and Hirschfield’s New Researches in the Composition 
and Exegesis of the Quran (1902). More serious is the lack of any reference 
to a host of orientalists’ writings on the philological and lexical aspects of 
the Qur'an, namely Baljon’s Modern Muslim Quran Interpretation (1961), 
Torrey’s The Commercial-Theological Terms in the Quran (1892), Watt's 
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Companion to the Quran (1967), and Welch’s “Muhammad’s Understanding 
of Himself—the Koranic Data” in Hovannisian and Vryonis (eds.), /slam’s 
Understanding of Itself (1983), among others. The theme of the so-called 
Judeo-Christian antecedants of the Qur'an is taken up in Khalifa’s book, but 
he appears to have overlooked some quite significant writings in English on 
the subject: Hirschfeld (1902), Horovitz’s Jewish Proper Names and Derivatives 
in the Koran (1964), Katsh’s Judaism in Islam: Biblical and Talmudic 
Backgrounds of the Quran and Its Commentaries (1954), and O’Shaughnessy’s 
The Development of the Meaning of Spirit in the Keran (1953). The inclusion 
of these writings would have made Khalifa’s book all the more authoritative. 

Khalifa does not go in for any dense treatment of the orientalists’ 
translations of the Qur'an. One wishes he would have been more forthcoming 
in bringing out their motives, their dogmatic presuppositions, their mental 
make-up, instances of unpardonable mistranslation and omission, and 
unaccountable liberties in their translations of the Qur’an. Moreover, Khalifa 
would have done well to have used a proper, consistent transliteration system. 
His far-ranging exploration of the Qur’anic worldview is nonetheless one of 
the valuable elements of the book, for it reflects his meticulous scholarship, 
wide familiarity with relevant works, and constant insights into the strah and 
Islamic history. 

Despite the narrowness of its concern in places, it is indeed a coherent 
and impressive work, perhaps the first systematic book in English by a Muslim 
evaluating the writings of the orientalists. The book well serves the purpose 
of bringing into sharp focus, for the benefit of both orientalists and Muslims, 
the fallacies and pitfalls in the orientalist discourse on the Qur'an. 


A. R. Kidwat 
The Islamic Foundation 
Leicester, England 
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Book Review 
Dictionary of Qur’anic Terms and Concepts 


By Mustansir Mir. New York: Garland Publishing, 1987, 
244pp. 


A leng-awaited Muslim source, and a nonorientalist handy reference book, 
this glessary (a more appropriate title for this dictionary) of the Quran fills 
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a major vacuum. To date, we had to rely solely on Penrice’s Dictionary and 
Glossary of the Quran. This process of generating sources (indexes, 
bibliographies, handbooks, dictionaries, glossaries, and the like)—a sole 
prerogative of the Western world—has recently been taken up by Muslims. 
A healthy trend in this regard is visible in the source under review. 

Though this book has covered mainly Qur’anic terms and concepts, it 
has admittedly entered into the field of non-Qur’anic terms. This extension 
of scope makes it more useful to the community of scholars and students 
of the Qur'an. As the author rightly mentions in his introduction: “In a few 
cases, the Arabic terms used are the ones that have become traditionally 
accepted, even though they do not occur in the Quran (i.e., wudi’) or occur 
in it in a different sense (i.e. gadhf); these include, in one or two cases, 
words which for some technical reason are to be regarded as ‘extra-Qur’anic 
even when words from the same root and with the same basic meaning occur 
in the Qur’an—i.e., bayah, though mubayaah (in perfect and imperfect forms, 
that is) occurs in the Qur'an” (pp. xiii-xiv). 

Mir has used the generally accepted meanings and notions in his scholarly 
work. His explanations and notes are interesting and meaningful. For instance, 
explaining the term “Median Community” or “Ummah Wasat; he goes on 
to say that the title of “Median Community” is not only a prerogative, but 
also carries with it a responsibility—the responsibility to stay on the median 
path and guide others to it (p. 132). Similarly, under the term “Repentance” 
we find “Adam, after he had sinned, repented and was forgiven by God (2:37). 
Thus, he was sent upon earth not to receive punishment for his disobedience, 
but in accordance with an already existing plan. Since Adam was forgiven, 
no original sin attaches to the human race” (p. 180). Similarly, we find at 
another place: “Din has four meanings: 1. Submission . . . 2. A system of 
beliefs . . . 3. Law ... and 4. Recompense . . ”” (p. 49). 

The dictionary is arranged in alphabetical form by terms/concepts. Each 
entry normally has details like the background of the term, shades of meaning, 
usage in the Qur’an, and a “see also” reference to related areas. For instance, 
the entry “Emigration” has its Arabic meaning, general information, emigration 
as a proof of faith, legal entailments of emigration, emigration between despair 
and hope, characteristic features of this Quranic concept, and a “see also” 
reference which refers the reader to “Walayah” 

Quantitatively, this dictionary contains 198 entries spread over 216 pages, 
which means it has on the average a little more than one page per term. 
It has 365 “see” and “see also” references. The size of each entry ranges from 
50 words (as in the case of “Jibt? “Mann, and “Salwa”) to 770 words (i.e., 
in “Emigration,” “Islam”, “Man”). By themes, the coverage can be classified 
into ‘ibadah and mu‘amalat, which are almost half of the total entries. In 
terms of broad headings, the dictionary has themes like “Ybadah, 
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“Prophethood,” “Kitab,” “Socio-Cultural Aspects,” “Legalities” and so on. The 
additional list of “see” and “see also” references appended to the dictionary 
adds to its utility. 

This book has a few shortcomings, and a revised edition may take care 
of these. As a suggestion, a more appropriate title would be A Glossary of 
Quranic Terms; another suggestion is a dictionary of all Qur’anic root words 
as an added appendage to the glossary, which in turn would help all concerned 
with Islam and Islamic studies. Further terms like “Tadabbur? “Tafaqur? “Iqra’? 
“Fajr? “Nafl? and “Tazkiyah” are conspicuous by their absence. 

A few terms need a little more explanation, or are also missing, such 
as: a) “/hsan” (used differently by different Muslim schools); b) the difference 
between Adam as man and Adam as the first Prophet of Islam (incidentally 
Adam, the first created soul according to the Qur’an, has found no place 
in this source); c) “Ilah’-other gods—as used implicitly and explicitly in 
the Quran, is again missing in this dictionary; and d) “/khlas” and “Ahad” 
(on which there is one full sūrah), are strangely absent. Maybe the other 
terms covered, like “Monotheism,” are felt to be satisfactory by the author 
of the dictionary, but for a seeker of truth this is not a satisfying approach. 

Use of “see” and “see also” indicative references is not uniformly adopted. 
For example, under “Wickedness” one is referred to terms like “Fisg” and 
“Fujur’ “Fujur” (on p. 81) is defined as “impiety, wickedness, evil.” Of these 
three meanings, only evil is explained at length (on p. 66). Further, the Arabic 
meaning given of the term “Evil” is “sharr? which leaves a student wondering 
about the linkage of these words: fujiir, sharr, fisq, and so on. A “see also” 
reference from “Evil” to “Fujūr” and also to “Fisq” could have done some 
justification in showing the connections of the terms. Again, a term/word 
“Baghi” finds a “see” reference to “Din?” but under the description of “Din” 
one has to hunt all the way for its use. Just a mention of the meaning of 
the word (i.e., revolters) would have been sufficient for a user-friendly 
dictionary. The exact usage of the term could have been referred to with a 
“see also” reference. Interestingly, this pattern already exists for “Ramadan” 
and “Fasting.” Hence a uniformity for all terms is desirable. 

A useful and indispensable tool, this dictionary is a handy source for 
scholars/students of Islamic studies, Qur’anic studies, textual studies, and 
those interested in understanding the terminology and concepts of Islamic 
literature. A fruitful by-product of this venture could be a permuted Quranic 
index, a thesaurus, and a concordance. 


Mohamed Taher 

School of Library Studies 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Book Review 


God and Religion in the Postmodern World 


By David R. Griffin (series title “Essays in Postmodern 
Theology’). Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1989, 175pp. 


Griffin’s larger program in God and Religion in the Postmodern World 
is to develop a process theology able to meet the challenges and opportunities 
presented by science and modernity. This process theology draws extensively 
on the work of Whitehead and Hartshorne and essentially entails destroying 
modernity as an ideology while retaining certain parts of the scientific 
worldview, returning to some aspects of premodernity (such as the view of 
enchanted nature), and creating a holistic, pluralistic, dynamic view of the 
nature of God and humanity. 

Besides this program, Griffin develops a number of insightful ideas. 
Getting around the problem of describing a phenomenon like postmodernism, 
which wants to preclude all closure and definition, Griffin makes the case 
that destructive postmodernism is really ultramodernism, modernism carried 
to its logical conclusion. This avoids the confusion of “constructive” postmodern 
thought. 

Griffin also makes the case for panentheism, as opposed to pantheism 
or the absolute dichotomy popular two or more centuries ago among Christian 
theologians. Throughout the book, Griffin puts forward many original and 
insightful ways of looking at Western thought, Christian theology, and the 
rise of modernism. These insights deserve to be explored; they certainly should 
stimulate fruitful discussion. 

The major problem of Griffins work for the Muslim is his desire, and 
that of process theologians as a whole, to create a new religion. Huston Smith 
addresses this issue in a forthcoming work where the two debate this and 
other issues. (I look forward to reading this book.) Griffin is not sufficiently 
aware of the perennial perspective, which makes me predict that Huston Smith 
will offer quite persuasive arguments against process theology. This perspective 
holds that no meaningful religious experience can take place without a 
grounding and foundation in a divinely revealed tradition. Islam has been 
completed and protected by Allah Himself in the form of the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah, and so we need not create a new religion to appreciate 
premodernity or to destroy modernity. It is the task of Islamic scholars to 
engage the issues Griffin brings up, a project which will surely lead us to 
rediscover ideas and processes in our heritage which may be fruitfully re- 
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explored. Such a project will also reveal the tremendous potential of the Islamic 
discourse, especially to those who associate, however inadvertently, the study 
of the divine with Christian theology. 


Eric A. Winkel 
International Islamic University 
Selangor, Malaysia 


SS 
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Seminars, Conferences, Addresses 


Imam al Tirmidhi and the Modern Age 


An International Conference 
Tashkent, Uzbekistan, USSR 
Safar 24-27, i4it/September 14-17, 1990 


The Muslim Religious Board for Central Asia and Kazakhstan organized 
an international conference in Tashkent, the capital city of Uzbekistan, in 
connection with the observances of the twelfth centenary of the birth of Imam 
Abū ‘Isa Muhammad Ibn ‘Isa al Tirmidhi, a native son. The conference was 
attended by scholars from the Soviet Union and nearly 100 delegates from 
overseas. 

The keynote address, which was also the conference’s theme, was delivered 
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by the Board’s Chairman Mufti Muhammad Sadyq Muhammad Yusuf. He 
presented a detailed account of the Imam’s work, especially the well-known 
book Al Jami‘ al Sahih, and its impact on the contemporary world. 

The scholars stressed the need for greater attention to research and study 
of the Sunnah of the Prophet Muhammad (SAAS). They also adopted a number 
of recommendations, including a call for greater attention to research on the 
hadith in order to facilitate its effective application in the everyday lives of 
Muslims. This, it was observed, would contribute toward the assertion and 
developoment of Islamic values throughout the ummah. 

The conference recommend that: 


è The Board should seek the cooperation of Islamic research organizations 
overseas in establishing an institute for the study and research on the hadith 
and on the lives of the muhaddithun. 

e Regular meetings should be held in Uzbekistan to further develop and 
enrich the science of hadith. It was also recommended to institute an award 
for those who excel in the knowledge of the hadith. 

è The Board should seek the cooperation of specialized agencies in the Islamic 
world to enhance its publishing activities and organize translations of the 
great works done on hadith in the region. 

è A university should be established in honor of Imam Tirmidhi. 


The conference instituted a fourteen-member international board to 
organize a fund-raising campaign to collect money for a university and for 
the restoration of masajid and other Islamic institutions in the Soviet Union. 


Mufti M.Y.M. Yusuf 

Chairman, Muslim Religious Board for 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan 

Tashkent, Uzbekistan, USSR 
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The Qur’an and the Sunnah on 
Violence, Armed Struggle, and the 
Political Process 
Comments by AbdulHamid A. AbuSulayman 


Translation 


In the name of Allah, Most Gracious, 
Most Merciful. 


1. To those against whom 
War is made, permission 
is given (to fight), because 
They are wronged—and verily, 
Allah is Most Powerful 
For their aid— 
(They are) those who have 
Been expelled from their homes 
In defiance of right— 
(For no cause) except 
That they say, “Our Lord 
Is Allah.” Did not Allah 
Check one set of people 
By means of another 
There would surely have been 
Pulled down monasteries, churches, 
Synagogues, and mosques, in which 
The name of Allah is commemorated 
In abundant measure. Allah will 
Certainly aid those who 
Aid His (cause) —for verily 
Allah is Full of Strength, 
Exalted in Might, 
(Able to enforce His Will). 
Al Hajj (22:39-40) 


2. Fight in the cause of Allah 
Those who fight you, 
But do not transgress limits; 
For Allah loveth not transgressors. 
And slay them 
Wherever ye catch them, 
And turn them out 
From where they have 
Turned you out; 
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For tumult and oppression 
Are worse than slaughter; 
But fight them not 

At the Sacred Mosque, 
Unless they (first) 

Fight you there; 

But if they fight you, 
Slay them. 

Such is the reward 

Of those who suppress faith. 
Al Baqarah (2:190-191) 


And fight the Pagans 

All together as they 

Fight you all together. 
But know that Allah 

Is with those who restrain 
Themselves. 

O ye who believe! what 
Is the matter with you, 
That, when ye are asked 


To go forth in the Cause of Allah, 


Ye cling heavily to the earth? 
Do ye prefer the life 

Of this world to the Hereafter? 
But little is the comfort 

Of this life, as compared 

With the Hereafter. 

Al Tawbah (9:36, 38) 


Let not the Unbelievers 

Think that they can 

Get the better (of the godly): 
They will never frustrate (them). 
Against them make ready 

Your strength to the utmost 

Of your power, including 
Steeds of war, to strike terror 
Into (the hearts of) the enemies 
Of Allah and your enemies, 
And others besides, whom 

Ye may not know, but whom 
Allah doth know. Whatever 

Ye shall spend in the Cause 
Of Allah, shall be repaid 

Unto you, and ye shall not 

Be treated unjustly. 

Al Anfal (8:59-60) 
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5; 


If two parties among 

The Believers fall into 

A quarrel, make ye peace 
Between them: but if 

One of them transgresses 
Beyond bounds against the other, 
Then fight ye (all) against 
The one that transgresses 
Until it complies with 
The command of Allah; 
But if it complies, then 
Make peace between them 
With justice, and be fair: 
For Allah loves those 
Who are fair (and just). 
The Believers are but 

A single Brotherhood: 

So make peace and 
Reconciliation between your 
Two (contending) brothers; 
And fear Allah, that ye 
May receive Mercy. 

Al Hujurat (49:9-10) 


Truly, if the Hypocrites, 
And those in whose hearts 
Is a disease, and those who 
Stir up sedition in the City, 
Desist not, We shall certainly 
Stir thee up against them: 
Then will they not be 

Able to stay in it 

As thy neighbours 

For any length of time: 
They shall have a curse 

On them: wherever they 
Are found, they shall be 
Seized and slain 

(Without mercy). 

(Such was) the practice 
(Approved) of Allah among those 
Who lived aforetime: 

No change wilt thou find 
In the practice (approved) 
Of Allah. 

Al Ahzab (33:60-62) 


Fighting is prescribed 
Upon you, and ye dislike it. 
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But it is possible 

That ye dislike a thing 
Which is good for you, 
And that ye love a thing 
Which is bad for you. 
But Allah knoweth, 

And ye know not. 

They ask thee 
Concerning fighting 

In the Prohibited Month. 
Say: “Fighting therein 

Is a grave (offence); 

But graver is it 

In the sight of Allah 

To prevent access 

To the path of Allah, 

To deny Him, 

To prevent access 

To the Sacred Mosque, 
And drive out its members.” 
Tumult and oppression 
Are worse than slaughter. 
Nor will they cease 
Fighting you until 

They turn you back 
From your faith 

If they can. 

And if any of you 

Turn back from their faith 
And die in unbelief, 
Their works will bear no fruit 
In this life 

And in the Hereafter; 
They will be 
Companions of the Fire 
And will abide therein. 
Al Baqarah (2:216-217) 
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The use of force in human relations as well as within and between human 
societies is one of the most important issues facing humanity. A correct 
understanding of power and its relationship to force and violence is essential 
to human progress and stability. To successfully understand and deal with 
progress, stability, peace, and security, one must be able to understand and 
conceptually distinguish between the internal and the external, the political, 


the legal, and the constitutional. 


During the later history of the ummah, we can see that a clear understand- 
ing and a proper handling of force and power relationships vis-a-vis Muslim 
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societies and groups has been absent. This reality represents a major cause 
of the ummah’s contemporary political instability and decline. It also ex- 
plains the authoritarian tendencies found in the structure and approaches to 
Muslim political and social systems as well as organizations like the family, 
political parties, voluntary societies, and governments. 

Historical developments, alien cultural influences as well as various ex- 
ternal, physical, and intellectual factors—especially tribal, racial, and class 
interests and orientations—have contributed to this crisis. However, the in- 
tellectual aspect may be the most important and most strategic factor here, 
for since the early years of Islam Muslim intellectuals have shied away from 
political issues. Such noninvolvement eventually caused a separation between 
the individual’s private life and the ummak’s public and political life. This, 
in turn, led to confusion over the domains of the political, the legal, and 
the legitimate as well as between the internal and the external. This separa- 
tion also lent itself to apathy. The consequent lack of intellectual analysis, 
inquiry, and understanding of these issues defeated the Muslims’ ummatic 
(nation-building) movements and aspirations. The idea that the public and 
the political are inauthentic and illegitimate partially explains the tendencies 
towards fragmentation and the absence of public spirit and concern throughout 
the Muslim ummah. 

To clarify these issues as they relate to Muslim education, organizations, 
and practices, Muslim intellectuals, social scientists, and scholars must pay 
attention to the foundations of Islamic thought. They must analytically and 
systematically study the Qur’an and the Sunnah to learn what they contain 
concerning the use of force and power and their various aspects. They must 
also negate the confusion between the various aspects of power so that Muslim 
governments, institutions, individuals and all other sectors of the ummah 
can cultivate, practice, and implement shira (consultation). Nothing in the 
proper way should be excluded from its activity: childhood, the family unit, 
education, neighborhood and local affairs, state government and ummatic 
issues as well as political and social organizations. 

In this article, I will deal only with the internal and external aspects 
of power and force in human societies, using the texts of the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah to see how these sources address the people in the light of the 
historical space-time background and context. It is mainly the linguistic-based 
studying of these texts which generally explains the Muslims’ confusion on 
the use of force instead of more suitable political means. Hopefully, our 
intelligentsia will begin to analyze the Qur'an and the Sunnah with the intention 
of understanding the relevant principles and then using this understanding 
to draw up the guidelines and directions needed for nation-building and shuratic 
(consultative) social and political systems. 
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According to the above verses, the Qur’an asks and authorizes Muslims 
to fight and use force (qital) against their oppressors, enemies, or hostile 
outsiders. In these verses and many others, the Qur’an requires Muslims to 
acquire force, power, and their necessary instruments so that they can fight 
their enemies. 

We also notice here, as elsewhere, that the Qur’an addresses the group: 
whether it is the people, the Muslims, the mu minin, or their leaders who 
represent them, the government, or the jamaah (group). The Prophet is often 
addressed not as an individual, but as the symbol of the Muslim community. 
In the same manner, the Qur'an speaks of the Muslims’ enemies as a group 
or a community. In neither case does Allah refer to individuals. It is in- 
teresting to note that when the Qur'an addresses individuals on the issue of 
fighting or killing, it approaches the subject in a totally different manner: 
as an illegitimate act of murder. 


8. Never should a Believer uz 212 L r- e 
Kill a Believer; but Jezi CERS Ls 
(If it so happens) by mistake, oe oe ae 
(Compensation is due); 255% pos es Es jA MSs 
If one (so) kills a Believer, 

It is ordained that he “Íi Ai farts z SA 3 
Ù abal allasai 4555 3545 
Should free a believing slave, sa a RRA go Ar 
And pay compensation Soe oss Z Z 2 2 
To the deceased’s family, EASES IER SAR SCM | 
Unless they remit it freely. See we er 
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To a people at war with you, 
And he was a Believer, KEA CNE 
The freeing of a believing slave ay Aa ver 252 
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To a people with whom LLa O A ey 
Ye have a treaty of mutual = 4 tha feos -% x 
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Be paid to his family, 7 A A 
And a believing slave be freed. YA eas ee BEL 
For those who find this s 5 
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A fast for two months ANPP IDA 
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Intentionally, his recompense vo SA 74 
Is Hell, to abide therein ESRR. ay 
(Forever): and the wrath 37-4 ace Ped 
And the curse of Allah a) aie ail Cae 
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Are upon him, and i“ kc Ce erin 

A dreadful penalty 77 blsa Ack; 

Is prepared for him. 

Al Nisa’ (4:92-93) (AY-AY i£) elai 5) yee 
9. And he entered the City on Wie ine de HIE e 

At a time when its people 

Were not watching: and he RS TEHA DC as A CA al 

Found there two men fighting— aes oleae G 

One of his own people, Ae AA 

And the other, of his foes. e alaya al 

Now the man of his own 3 Ar E nak 

People appealed to him CM fasors E 

Against his foe, and Moses ra oas oe 

Struck him with his fist Ale paai t SR Sas) T de iv 

And made an end of him. > 

He said: “This is a work raf ar | ee (2 3G 

Of Evil (Satan): for he is =" S 

An enemy that manifestly E Ae A 57 95 

Misleads!” On Jude sonal} 

He prayed: “O my Lord! o 2% as ee 

I have indeed wronged my soul! cee e 

Do Thou then forgive me!” sarte sa a A Ge 272 

So (Allah) forgave him: For He aai AaS) za) aad 

Is the Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful. 

Al Qasas (28:15-16) (7-10 YA) pencil 5) pee 


In the above-mentioned verses, the Qur'an describes killing done by those 
not legally authorized to do so and by those who do not represent the com- 
munity (ummah or jamaah) as an illegitimate, criminal, and immoral act 
of murder and bloodshed. The Prophet clearly stated that one who kills or 
bears arms against another individual is a criminal, that he is outside of the 
jamaah or ummah, and that such an act is kufr (denial of Islam). Al Bukhari 
and other imams relate that the Prophet said: “Whoever takes up arms against 
us is not one of us,” “Do not become apostates after me by striking (cutting) 
the neck of one another,” and “Abusing a Muslim is fusūq (doing evil), and 
killing him is kufr (disbelief).” 

From these citations, we learn that legitimate and authorized fighting 
and killing can only be carried out by the ummah, the jama@ah, or in their 
name. We can also see that this is essentially an external act, as it is one 
of the ways which the Muslim jamaah reacts to hostile non-Muslims. 


: Drk So, 2 
10. Let there arise out of you A “<. ECs 
A band of people < 
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Inviting to all that is good, 
Enjoining what is right, 

And forbidding what is wrong: 
They are the ones 

To attain felicity. 

Al ‘Imran (3:104) 


ll. Curses were pronounced 
On those among the Children 
Of Israel who rejected Faith, 
By the tongue of David 
And of Jesus, the son of Mary, 
Because they disobeyed 
And persisted in Excesses. 
Nor did they (usually) 
Forbid one another 
The iniquities which they 
Committed: evil indeed 
Were the deeds which they did. 
Al Ma’idah (5:78-79) 


12. Nor take life—which Allah 
Has made sacred—except 
For just cause. And if 
Anyone is slain wrongfully, 
We have given his heir 
Authority (to demand Qisas 
Or to forgive): but let him 
Not exceed bounds in the matter 
Of taking life: for he 
Is helped (by the law). 

Al Isra’ (17:33) 


13. (They are) those who, 
If We establish them 
In the land, establish 
Regular prayer and give 
Regular charity, enjoin 
The right and forbid wrong: 
With Allah rests the end 
(And decision) of (all) affairs. 
Al Hajj (22:41) 
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A hasty or distorted reading of Islamic texts could cause us to misinter- 
pret or misunderstand the proper method for upholding what is (rightly or 
wrongly) considered good (ma‘ruf) or for opposing what (rightly or wrong- 
ly) is considered bad or evil (munkar). 
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If we look at the above verses, the only conclusion we can draw is that 
it is an Islamic duty to uphold good and eliminate evil. There are many ways 
to do this. One fact, however, is clear: an individual or group which takes 
up arms against the jamaah or resorts to unauthorized violence in the name 
of establishing ma‘raf or eliminating munkar is in reality a criminal guilty 
of murder. If we study the Sunnah, we find that the Prophet asked individuals 
to engage in a peaceful or a nonviolent, as opposed to an armed, struggle 
against the jamaah’s or the public authorities’ injustice (zulm), even at the 
cost of increased personal suffering or death. Imam Muslim narrated that 
the Prophet said: 


Your authorities (aimmatukum) are the ones you love and who 
love you. They pray for you and you pray for them. Your evil 
(shirar) authorities are the ones you hate and who hate you. You 
curse them and they curse you. 


It was asked: “O Messenger of Allah. Should we rise against them?” 
He replied: “No, as long as they establish the salah. If you see 
those in authority doing something you disapprove of (takrah) then 
disapprove of the act, but do not resort to rebellion (tanziu yadak 
min al taah). 


Al Tirmidhi narrated that Umm Salamah said: 


The Prophet said: “You will get rulers; some you will approve 
of and some you will disapprove of. Whoever objects is cleared 
and whoever shows dislike is saved, but (the trouble is to) those 
who accept and follow.” It was asked: “Should we fight them?” 
The Prophet replied: “No, not so long as they pray.” 


The books of al Sunnan narrated that the Prophet said: “The highest 
jihad is a word of justice addressed to an unjust ruler.” 


Imam Muslim and others narrated that the Prophet said: 


Whoever comes across an evil (munkar) should correct it with 
his hands. If this is not possible, he should correct it with his 
tongue. And if this is not possible, he should deny it with his heart. 


These ahadith show that Muslims seeking to enforce good or oppose 
evil in their societies are not allowed to use force to achieve their aims. No 
relevant text lends itself to a contrary interpretation. Shira within the Quranic 
(constitutional) frame of reference is the only legitimate way of addressing 
the issue of public order in Islam. 


XX 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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If it had been the Lord’s Will, 
They would all have believed— 

All who are on earth! 

Wilt thou then compel mankind, 
Against their will, to believe! . . . 
Say: “O ye men! Now 

Truth hath reached you 

From your Lord! Those who receive 
Guidance, do so for the good 

Of their own souls; those 

Who stray, do so to their own loss: 
And I am not (set) over you 

To arrange your affairs.” 

Follow thou the inspiration 

Sent unto thee, and be 

Patient and constant, till Allah 
Doth decide: for He 

Is the Best to decide. 

Yunus (10:99, 108-109) 


Let there be no compulsion 
In religion: Truth stands out 
Clear from Error: whoever 
Rejects Evil and believes 

In Allah hath grasped 

The most trustworthy 
Handhold, that never breaks. 
And Allah heareth 

And knoweth all things. 

Al Baqarah (2:256) 


The Religion before Allah 

Is Islam (submission to His Will): 
Nor did the People of the Book 
Dissent therefrom except 

Through envy of each other, 

After knowledge had come to them. 
But if any deny the Signs of Allah, 
Allah is swift in calling to account. 
So if they dispute with thee, 

Say: “I have submitted 

My whole self to Allah 

And so have those 

Who follow me” 

And say to the People of the Book 
And to those who are unlearned: 
“Do ye (also) submit yourselves?” 


If they do, they are in right guidance, 
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But if they turn back, 

Thy duty is to convey the Message; 
And in Allah’s sight 

Are (all) His servants. 

Al ‘Imran (3:19-20) 


17. Therefore do thou give 
Admonition, for thou art 
One to admonish. 

Thou art not one 

To manage (men’s) affairs. 
But if any turns away 
And rejects Allah— 

Allah will punish him 
With a mighty Punishment. 
For to Us will be 

Their Return; 

Then it will be for Us 

To call them to account. 
Al Ghashiyah (88:21-26) 
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The above-cited verses clearly establish fundamental Islamic constitu- 
tional concepts. They also clearly indicate that Muslims must regard humanity 
as having the freedom to choose its own beliefs. Islam views life as a testing 
ground for the human will. Within the Muslim community, Islam uncom- 
promisingly protects the individual’s right to freedom of choice and, outside 
the Musilm community, Islam seeks to secure this right for everybody. Islam 
protects the right of choice regardless of whether a person chooses Islam 
or another religion. Thus, Muslims cannot allow themselves to accept any 
interpretation other than these basic Quranic beliefs and principles as the 
basis for the use of potentially lethal force outside the public order. 


18. Invite (all) to the Way 
Of thy Lord with wisdom 
And beautiful preaching; 
And argue with them 
In ways that are best 
And most gracious: 
For thy Lord knoweth best, 
Who have strayed from His Path, 
And who receive guidance. 
And if ye do catch them out, 
Catch them out no worse 
Than they catch you out: 
But if ye show patience, 
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20. 


21. 


22. 
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23. 


24. 


Except with means better 
(Than mere disputation), unless 
It be with those of them 

Who inflict wrong (and injury); 
But say, “We believe 

In the Revelation which has 
Come down to us and in that 
Which came down to you; 

Our God and your God 

Is One; and it is to Him 

We bow (in Islam).” 

Al Ankabut (29:46) 


Say: “O People 

Of the Book! come 

To common terms 

As between us and you: 
That we worship 

None but Allah; 

That we associate 

No partners with Him; 
That we erect not, 
From among ourselves, 
Lords and patrons 
Other than Allah.” 

If then they turn back, 
Say ye: “Bear witness 
That we (at least) 

Are Muslims (bowing 
To Allah’s Will)” 

Al ‘Imran (3:64) 


Allah forbids you not, 

With regard to those who 
Fight you not for (your) Faith 
Nor drive you out 

Of your homes, 

From dealing kindly and justly 
With them: For Allah loveth 
Those who are just. 

Allah only forbids you, 

With regard to those who 
Fight you for (your) Faith, 
And drive you out, 

Of your homes, and support 
(Others) in driving you out, 
From turning to them 

(For friendship and protection). 
It is such as turn to them 
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25. 


26. 
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(In these circumstances), 
That do wrong. 


Al Mumtahinah (60:8-9) 


Fight in the cause of Allah 
Those who fight you, 
But do not transgress limits; 


For Allah loveth not transgressors. 


And slay them 

Wherever ye catch them, 
And turn them out 

From where they have 
Turned you out; 

For tumult and oppression 
Are worse than slaughter; 
But fight them not 

At the Sacred Mosque, 
Unless they (first) 

Fight you there; 

But if they fight you, 

Slay them. 

Such is the reward 

Of those who suppress faith. 
Al Baqarah (2:190-191) 


And why should ye not 
Fight in the cause of Allah 
And of those who, being weak, 


Are ill treated (and oppressed)?— 


Men, women, and children, 
Whose cry is: “Our Lord! 
Rescue us from this town, 
Whose people are oppressors; 
And raise for us from Thee 
One who will protect; 

And raise for us from Thee 
One who will help!” 

Al Nisa’ (4:75) 


Behold! Allah promised you 


One of the two (enemy) parties, 


That it should be yours: 
Ye wished that the one 
Unarmed should be yours, 
But Allah willed 

To justify the Truth 
According to His words, 
And to cut off the roots 
Of the Unbelievers— 

Al Anfal (8:7) 
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discipline than those with non-Muslims. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


31. 
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The above verses clarify the basic approach of Muslims to their 
adversaries, i.e., they are to peacefully approach them and use care, concern, 
and gentleness (as long as these adversaries are not being aggressive) in dealing 
with them. Otherwise, it is the Muslim authorities who are responsible for 
punishing and retaliating in a just and proper manner. Naturally, inter-Muslim 
relationships should lend themselves to more understanding, caring, and 


And obey Allah and His Messenger; 
And fall into no disputes, 

Lest ye lose heart 

And your power depart; 

And be patient and persevering: 

For Allah is with those 

Who patiently persevere. 

Al Anfal (8:46) 


O ye who believe! 


Obey Allah, and obey the Messenger, 


And those charged 

With authority among you. 

If ye differ in anything 
Among yourselves, refer it 

To Allah and His Messenger, 
If ye do believe in Allah 

And the Last Day: 

That is best, and most suitable 
For final determination. 

Al Nisa’ (4:59) 


Those who harken 

To their Lord, and establish 
Regular prayer; who (conduct) 
Their affairs by mutual Consultation; 
Who spend out of what 

We bestow on them 

For Sustenance; 

And those who, when 

An oppressive wrong is inflicted 
On them, (are not cowed 

But) help and defend themselves. 
Al Shura (42:38-39) 


It is part of the Mercy 
Of Allah that thou dost deal 
Gently with them. 
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(Their faults), and ask A S E E 
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For them; and consult a SRE ae ae 
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These verses show us the constitutional and fundamental frame of reference 
for Muslim societies, governments, and authorities. Clearly, the constitu- 
tional points of reference and legitimate authorities in Muslim society are 
Allah (the Qur'an), His Messenger (as the Messenger of Allah to the Muslims 
and as a leader accepted by the believers [the Sunnah]), and the leadership 
of the people (uli al amri minkum). 

The constitutional process of political authority is shūrā (consultation). 
This constitutional frame of reference and process leaves all political matters 
to the people as regards legal identity and their legitimate political leader- 
ship, a fact which makes it impossible for an individual(s) or a group(s) 
to take the law into their own hands. It does, however, demand and encourage 
individuals to seriously pursue all legal means of action by participating, 
directing, and enhancing what is good and by opposing and eliminating what 
is bad. 

Obedience to those in authority and positive participation is a duty and 
clearly required when the ideal Islamic constitutional rule prevails ina Muslim 
society. But what about non-Muslim societies in which the ideal does not 
exist (i.e., secular societies in which religion is a personal matter and citizens 
are allowed to perform their Islamic rituals) or non-Muslim and totalitarian 
societies which deny their citizens the right of religious belief and practice? 

Many texts of the Qur’an and the Sunnah state that under no circumstances 
is armed rebellion allowed as long as Muslims can keep their beliefs and 
practice their religious rituals and prayers. 

As for the second issue, we have to analyze the relevant Qur’anic verses 
to understand it. 


32. “No reason have we why Be A S 
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33: 


34. 


35. 


On Allah. Indeed He 

Has guided us to the Ways 

We (follow). We shall certainly 
Bear with patience all 

The hurt you may cause us. 

For those who put their trust 
Should put their trust on Allah.” 
Ibrahim (14:12) 


Say: “O ye men! Now 

Truth hath reached you 

From your Lord! Those who receive 
Guidance, do so for the good 

Of their own souls; those 

Who stray, do so to their own loss: 
And I am not (set) over you 

To arrange your affairs.” 

Follow thou the inspiration 

Sent unto thee, and be 

Patient and constant, till Allah 
Doth decide: for He 

Is the Best to decide. 

Yunus (10:108-109) 


Therefore patiently persevere, 
As did (all) messengers 

Of inflexible purpose; 

And be in no haste 

About the (Unbelievers). On the Day 
That they see the (Punishment) 
Promised them, (it will be) 

As if they had not 

Tarried more than an hour 

In a single day. (Thine 

But) to proclaim the Message: 
But shall any be destroyed 
Except those who transgress? 
Al Ahqaf (46:35) 


Said Pharaoh: “Believe ye 
In Him before I give 

You permission? Surely 
This is a trick which ye 
Have planned in the City 
To drive out its people: 
But soon shall ye know 
(The consequences). 

Be sure I will cut off 
Your hands and your feet 
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On opposite sides, and I 
Will cause you all 

To die on the cross” 

They said: “For us, 

We are but sent back 

Unto our Lord: 

But thou dost wreak 

Thy vengeance on us 
Simply because we believed 
In the Signs of our Lord 
When they reached us! 

Our Lord! pour out on us 
Patience and constancy, and take 
Our souls unto Thee 

As Muslims (who how 

To Thy Will)!” 

Al Araf (7:123-126) 
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These and many other verses describe individuals and groups oppressed 
by their peoples and ruthless rulers. They were always asked to uphold their 
belief and to continue calling their people to the right belief and the right 
path, all the while being patient and enduring the brutalities and the harm 
inflicted upon them by their oppressors. In all these and similar cases, the 
Quran never suggested fighting, armed rebellion, or retaliation. This does 
not, however, exclude peaceful means of struggle and striving to advance 
a just cause. Al Bukhari narrated that Khubab Ibn al Arit said: 


We complained to the Messenger of Allah while he rested his head 
on his upper garment (burdah) in the shade of the Kabah. We 
said to him: “Will you not seek victory for us by praying to Allah 
for us?” He said: “Many were the people before you who were 
sent to make a ditch for someone. He would be put into it, and 
his head would then be sawn in half. He would be split into two. 
That would not sway him away from his religion. His flesh, all 
the way to his bones or nerves, would be combed with iron combs 
and it would not sway him from his religion. By Allah, this religion 
will prevail until the traveler from San‘a to Hadramawt will travel 
fearing nothing except Allah and the wolf for his sheep. But you 


are in haste (impatient).” 


36. Go ye forth, (whether equipped) 
Lightly or heavily, and strive 
And struggle, with your goods 
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38. 


And your persons, in the Cause 
Of Allah. That is best 

For you, if ye (but) knew. 

Al Tawbah (9:41) 


O ye who believe! 

Take not My enemies 

And yours as friends 

(Or protectors) —offering them 
(Your) love, even though 
They have rejected the Truth 
That has come to you, 

And have (on the contrary) 
Driven out the Messenger 


And yourselves (from your homes), 


(Simply) because ye believe 
In Allah your Lord! 

If ye have come out 

To strive in My Way 

And to seek My Good Pleasure, 
(Take them not as friends), 
Holding secret converse 

Of love (and friendship) 
With them: for I know 

Full well all that ye 

Conceal and all that ye 
Reveal. And any of you 
That does this has strayed 
From the Straight Path. 

If they were to get 

The better of you, 

They would behave to you 
As enemies, and stretch forth 
Their hands and their tongues 
Against you for evil; 

And they desire that ye 
Should reject the Truth. 

Of no profit to you 

Will be your relatives 

And your children 

On the Day of Judgement: 
He will judge between you: 
For Allah sees well 

All that ye do. 

Al Mumiahinah (60:1-3) 


To those against whom 
War is made, permission 
Is given (to fight), because 
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They are wronged—and verily, 
Allah is Most Powerful 

For their aid— 

(They are) those who have 

Been expelled from their homes 

In defiance of right— 

(For no cause) except 

That they say, “Our Lord 

Is Allah.” Did not Allah 

Check one set of people 

By means of another 

There would surely have been 
Pulled down monasteries, churches, 
Synagogues, and mosques, in which 
The name of Allah is commemorated 
In abundant measure. Allah will 
Certainly aid those who 

Aid His (cause)—for verily 

Allah is Full of Strength. 

Exalted in Might, 

(Able to enforce His Will). 

Al Hajj (22:39-40) 


Fight in the cause of Allah 
Those who fight you, 

But do not transgress limits; 
For Allah loveth not transgressors. 
And slay them 

Wherever ye catch them, 
And turn them out 

From where they have 
Turned you out; 

For tumult and oppression 
Are worse than slaughter; 
But fight them not 

At the Sacred Mosque, 
Unless they (first) 

Fight you there; 

But if they fight you, 

Slay them. 

Such is the reward 

Of those who suppress faith. 
But if they cease, 

Allah is Oft-Forgiving, 
Most Merciful. 

And fight them on 

Until there is no more 
Tumult or oppression, 

And there prevail 
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Justice and faith in Allah; 
But if they cease, 

Let there be no hostility 
Except to those 

Who practise oppression. 
Al Baqarah (2:190-193) 


40. Fighting is prescribed 


Upon you, and ye dislike it. 


But it is possible 

That ye dislike a thing 
Which is good for you, 
And that ye love a thing 
Which is bad for you. 
But Allah knoweth, 

And ye know not. 

They ask thee 
Concerning fighting 

In the Prohibited Month. 
Say: “Fighting therein 

Is a grave (offence); 

But graver is it 

In the sight of Allah 

To prevent access 

To the path of Allah, 
To deny Him, 

To prevent access 

To the Sacred Mosque, 


And drive out its members.” 


Tumult and oppression 
Are worse than slaughter. 
Nor will they cease 
Fighting you until 

They turn you back 
From your faith 

If they can... . 

Al Bagarah (2:216-217) 
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We notice here that the Qur'an requires Muslims to fight their non-Muslim 
oppressors and enemies. It is important to note that in these verses the Qur'an 
addresses oppressed citizens, for it speaks of people driven out of their homes 
and asks them to organize their own defense and to liberate the oppressed 
people and believers in Makkah and other Arab tribal communities. The 
Quran is addressing two aspects: the internal (domestic) and the external 
(foreign). The internal one is where the Qur'an requires people to use pa- 
tience and civil struggle in their attempt to maintain their existence and belief 
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and while calling others to the right path. The external one is where the 
people of one society defend themselves against external aggression, help 
the oppressed of other societies obtain justice, and attempt to prevent and 
stop aggression against them, their beliefs, and their just cause. Al Bukhārī 
narrated that Sa‘id ibn Jubayr said: 


‘Abd Allah bin ‘Umar came to us. We hoped that he would narrate 
an interesting hadith. But before we asked him, a man got up and 
said to him: “O Abū ‘Abd al Rahmān! Tell us about the battle dur- 
ing the time of the afflictions (fitnah), as Allah says: ‘And fight 
them until there is no more affliction (fitnah); i.e., no more wor- 
shipping of others besides Allah” (2:193). Ibn ‘Umar said (to the 
man): “Do you know what is meant by afflictions? May your mother 
bereave you! Muhammad used to fight against the pagans, for a 
Muslim was put to trial in his religion (the pagans would either 
kill him or chain him as a captive). His fighting was not like your 
fighting, which is carried on for the sake of ruling.” 


Al Bukhari narrated that two men came to Ibn ‘Umar at the time of Ibn 
al Zubayr’s afflictions. They said: 


“You, the son of ‘Umar and a Companion of the Prophet, see what 
the people have done. So, what prevents you from joining in?” 
He said: “What prevents me is that Allah has prohibited the shedding 
of the blood of my Muslim brother.” They said: “Did not Allah 
say: ‘And fight them until there is no more tumult or oppression, 
and justice and faith in Allah prevails altogether and everywhere? 
But if they cease, verily Allah sees all that they do?” He said: 
“We fought until there was no more oppression (fitnah) and faith 
in Allah prevailed. You want to fight to make affliction (fitnah) 
and faith in other than Allah prevail.” 


Al Bukhari and Imam Muslim narrate that Usamah ibn Zayd said: 


Once the Prophet stood on one of the high buildings of Madinah 
and said (to the people): “Do you see what I see?” They said: 
“No.” He said: “I see afflictions falling as raindrops among your 
houses.” 


Abū Dawid narrated that Abū Dharr said: 


The Messenger of Allah said: “O Abū Dharr.” I said: “I am happy, 
O Messenger of Allah, and ready to receive your orders (labayk 
wa sadayk).” He said: “What would you do when death is inflicted 
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upon the people?” I said: “Allah and His Messenger know best,” 
or he said, “Whatever Allah and His Messenger have chosen for 
me.” The Prophet said: “You must have patience,” or he said: “You 
should have patience.” 


Then the Messenger of Allah said: “O Abū Dharr!” I said: 
“Yes, O Messenger of Allah” He said: “What will happen to you 
when you see the stones of al Zayt covered and sunk in blood?” 
I said: “What Allah and His Messenger have chosen for me” The 
Prophet said: “You must stick to whom you belong” I said: “O 
Messenger of Allah. Should I not take my sword and put it on 
my shoulder? Should I not get ready to fight?” The Prophet said: 
“You will then have joined the people” I said: “What do you order 
for me?” He said: “Stay at home” I said: “What should I do if 
they enter my house?” He said: “If you are afraid of the sword’s 
glitter, cover your face with your clothes. They will go with your 
sins and their sins. They will return with your sins and their sins.” 


In these ahadith, we can see the Prophet speaking of times when there 
would be armed rebellion(s) within the ummah. From their wording, it seems 
that he was expecting such events to happen in Madinah and elsewhere in 
the ummah after his death. He made it clear that no individual or faction 
had a legal justification for inciting armed rebellion, and that the taking up 
of arms and participating in any armed rebellion was not allowed, not even 
in the name of self-defense. Any individual or faction who takes up arms 
against the legitimate authorities or another Muslim is a rebel or an aggressor, 
and the ummah should unite behind the legitimate authority so that the latter 
can punish and subdue such aggression and rebellion. Grievances, injustices, 
and differences are all political problems and should be resolved by political 
means. 

What lesson can we draw from these texts when they are viewed in the 
light of the Prophets actions in Makkah and Madinah? The lesson is that 
there is a clear distinction between the use of force in an internal and an 
external situation. In the former, whether in Makkah or in Madinah, the 
Prophet never sanctioned the use of arms by Muslim individuals or groups 
against those who oppressed and persecuted them. He forbade Muslims to 
use arms even when people like Hamzah or ‘Umar joined them in Makkah. 
By the same token, the Prophet prohibited the use of arms by individuals 
striving for justice or upholding what is believed to be good and right—not 
even in the name of self-defense. A person or group who rebels against 
legitimate authority and commits aggression against the ummah’s public order 
must be clearly identified. This will unify the ummah and make it possible 
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for the legitimate authorities to subdue the rebellious element with minimum 
bloodshed. 

On the other hand, if individuals and groups seeking justice and calling 
for the establishment of what is right or for the common good use only peaceful 
and civil means, they are bound to get a good hearing. In addition, if the 
authorities or anyone else commits aggression against them or oppresses them, 
such nonviolence will most likely gain its practitioners the people’s sym- 
pathy. In this case, the ummah has to unite and cause the authorities to change 
their attitude if they want to retain any legitimacy, thereby losing all support 
and becoming doomed to eventual collapse. 


History shows that if a cause is to succeed from inside a society, it has 
to be pursued through political and civil means until the people accept, adapt 
to, and change the prevailing system. This is how the Roman Empire was 
converted to Christianity. The Christian missionary victory over the Roman 
Empire is a great example of such an approach’s success. Another example 
of this is Iran’s Islamic revolution against the Shah. Contemporary Western 
political stability is another good example. Although Islam did not change 
Makkah from the inside, many exceptional and worthy people joined its cause. 
Islam shook the moral consciousness of the Makkans and the Arabs and 
also gave the victory and the spread of Islam a moral power of its own. 


It is important to understand that the ummah and society are, to both 
individuals and groups, like parents to fighting children. As long as the fac- 
tions are fighting each other, the ummah and society can do little, nor can 
they take active sides with one or the other factions, just as parents cannot 
take sides when two of their children are fighting. However, the moment 
one side resorts to force and the other does not, it is only a matter of time 
until the ummah as well as the parents interfere and stop the one using force 
against the peaceful one. If the latter has a just or a good cause, it will un- 
doubtedly have a chance of success. Restraint and patience, as well as peaceful 
and civil means of resistance, are the ingredients necessary for a stable and 
successful political system seeking to serve its people. 


The external situation and relationship is a different dimension, for this 
involves physical boundaries separating societies from each other. Govern- 
ments and local leaderships can influence the situation in their societies, in- 
terrupt the means of communication, and mobilize their society’s resources 
in a dangerous and fatal manner against other societies. Quid pro quo is 
an important principle in relations between different societies, peoples, and 
nations. Armed conflict with an external enemy could help unite people, 
contrary to the effect of internal armed conflict, which usually destroys the 
people’s unity and lowers their morale and spirit. If a nation is determined 
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to use force against another nation, the only proper option when diplomacy 
fails is to stand against the aggressor in order to both deter him and to teach 
him a lesson. This was how the Prophet dealt with those members of the 
Quraysh and other tribes who fought him. As soon as he left Makkah, the 
Prophet used all possible and proper means, such as attacking enemy leaders 
and interrupting economic life and trade routes, in order to defeat those who 
opposed him. This shows that despite his ban on fighting within Makkah, 
where he engaged in a civil rather than an armed struggle, he knew how to fight. 

With this, we hope that the consistent and systematic Islamic concept 
of the use of force is clear. Muslims should draw clear and distinct lines 
between the internal and the external aspects of their societies. They should 
realize that force and violence have no place in solving internal political issues. 
What is political has to be tackled and approached by political means and 
methods so that political stability and social, economic, and civilizational 
advancement and success can be achieved. 

This important conclusion is based upon a systematic and comprehensive 
study of the Qur'an, the Sunnah, and the life of the Prophet. It both understands 
and is aware of the historical circumstances prevailing at the time of the Prophet. 
Such an approach could help put an end to the ummah’s political malaise. 
It could also save the energies of Muslims and direct them into more positive, 
creative, meaningful, and useful avenues, and by directing them towards more 
fruitful and just political solutions to the ummah’s present problems. 

The fields of the Qur'an and the Sunnah are wide open for those 
intellectuals and scholars who want to study and investigate them in order 
to furnish the ummah with a better understanding and some guidelines of 
how to pull itself out of its current impasse. 
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The Islamic State: A Conceptual Framework 


Louay M. Safi 
Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to delineate the basic elements involved 
in the concept of the Islamic state and to clarify the basis and scope of political 
power. More specifically, discussions will focus on the purpose of the Islamic 
state, the source of political legitimacy, and the scope of state power. I will 
contend that a clear distinction should be made between the role and purpose 
of the state and those of the ummah, for only through the separation of the 
responsibilities and objectives of the two can the injunctions of the Shari‘ah 
and the principles of revelation be properly observed. 


Historical Background 


Although the word “state” (dawlah) was first used in the Qur’an, almost 
six centuries had to elapse before the word was given its first technical definition 
by Muslim scholars. The word dawlah was mentioned once in the Qur’an 
(in 59:7) in connection with the distribution of the fay’ (the property Muslims 
appropriated from the Bant al Nadir upon the latter’s expulsion from Madinah). 
The Quran justified this departure from the usual practice of dividing the 
spoils among the fighters by referring to the divine intention of preventing 
the circulation of wealth among a small group within the society. 

Up until the late fifth century, one could hardly find any reference to 
the state in Muslim literature, or in Western literature for that matter. Other 
terms such as al amsar or dar al Islam were employed whenever a reference 
was made to the territories under Muslim control. Alternatively, the state 
as a political body was identified by its political organs, i.e., al khilafah, 
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“What Allah has bestowed on His Messenger (and taken away) from the people of the 
townships belongs to Allah, to His Messenger and to kindred and orphans, the needy and 
the wayfarer; in order that it may not take a circuit (lā yakuna dulah) between the wealthy 
among you . . .” (Quran 59:7). 
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al imamah, or al wilayah.? In the sixth and seventh centuries of the Muslim 
era, the term dawlah began to acquire a political connotation. Muslim scholars 
at this time, mainly historians, began to employ the word in reference to 
the various Muslim dynasties which emerged when the institution of khilafah 
lost its executive power and was reduced to a nominal office symbolizing 
Muslim unity, while the real political and military power fell into the hands 
of strong clans and families. Ibn Manzur (630-711 AH), in his voluminous 
dictionary Lisan al Arab, distinguished between two variations: dawlah and 
dilah, the former denoting the domination of one group by another through 
military power and the latter referring to economic domination. 

Ibn Khaldiin presented, in the eighth century AH / fourteenth century 
AD, the first empirical study of the state. He associated the concept of state 
with that of social solidarity (asabiyah) and contended that human beings 
were naturally inclined toward social organization. Such organization could 
be maintained only with the existence of an authority or a leadership that 
facilitated coordination and provided guidance. Ibn Khaldtn distinguished 
between two types of authority: coercive and participatory. The former 
resembled the authority of a king who extracts obedience through coercive 
capacity, the latter that of a chieftain whose influence is ensured by the 
homogeneity of his interests and those of his followers. 

Ibn Khaldin associated the state with the dominance of a powerful group 
whose power emanates from the solidarity or community spirit (asabiyah) 
enjoyed by the group as well as the coercive capacity (gahr) it can bring 
to bear upon other groups. He therefore conceived of the state as a cyclical 
and recurring phenomenon — it comes into existence with the emergence of 
a social group enjoying a superiority of group spirit and coercive capacity 
and disappears when these two elements are lost after two generations.* Central 
to Ibn Khaldiin’s conception of the state is the emphasis on the heterogenous 
nature of civil society and the domination of the political community by the 
most cohesive and organized social group, an emphasis that makes him a 
forerunner of modern theorists who stress the conflict-driven aspects of the 
state. 


Defining the State 


There is a tendency on the part of modern political theorists, including 


*See for instance al Mawardi, al Ahkam al Sultaniyah (Cairo: Dar al Fikr, 1401/1983); 
also Abu al Hassan al Sharbant, al Siyar al Kabir. 

For Ibn Khaldiin’s views on the state, see al Muqaddimah, chapter III (Beirut: Dar al 
Kitab al Lubnani, 1956), 121-44. 
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some Islamists, to define the state in terms of the major components of the 
nation-state, the basic political unit in the contemporary international system. 
It is argued that the state is distinguished from other political systems by 
three elements: population, authority, and sovereignty. The problem with 
this approach is that it fails to provide any meaningful explanation of the 
basis for political divisions in the international political system without relying 
extensively, and even exclusively, on the concept of power. Furthermore, 
defining the state in terms of the three components cited above is of little 
help in identifying the essential elements which distinguish the Islamic state 
from other types of states. An alternative and probably more fruitful approach 
is to identify the Islamic state with the order it purports to realize and which, 
in turn, determines its goals and actions. In other words, the Islamic state 
should be identified with the system of rules that determines the quality of 
life in the political community as well as the political organs necessary for 
the realization of the Islamic ideals. 

Defining the Islamic state in terms of a system of rules and the organization 
responsible for their realization is crucial for avoiding confusion between 
the concept of state and that of ummah. -The two may, and often do, differ 
in their moral significance as well as in their territorial boundaries. Morally, 
the state and the ummah, as will be shown later, operate on two different 
moral planes. Territorially, the geographical boundaries of the Islamic state 
need not coincide with those of the ummah. This means that although the 
territorial component of the state is important for determining the jurisdictional 
boundaries of a specific state, it is not an intrinsic element of the state, since 
territorial divisions mainly reflect the balance among the relevant powers 
in any historical epoch. 

A given state’s population, in any society that has developed beyond 
tribalism, consists of a multiplicity of collectivities. Although social groups 
in any society could be divided along different lines (i.e., linguistic, ethnic, 
or racial), the Islamically significant and politically relevant element of social 
differentiation is the ultimate purpose that brings the community members 
together and unites them with one another. The organization of purposes 
attains its highest expression in the state, the central organization of any society. 
The cohesion of collectivities is maintained by a system of norms (normative 
system) that determines the socially acceptable behavior of individual members. 
Likewise, the cohesiveness of the state is guaranteed by a political consensus 
(ijma‘) on a set of principles and values which constitute the fundamental 
law of society. 


4See for example ‘Abd al Qadir ‘Awdah, al Islam wa Awda'una al Siyasiyah (Beirut: 
Muaassasah al Risalah, 1984), 177; or Muhammad Farugq al Nabhan, Muhadarat fi al Fikr 
al Siyasi wa al Iqtisadi fi al Islam, 35-58. 
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The Nature of State Power 


The state is not the only organization of purposes in society, and state 
law is not the only system of rules. What distinguishes the state and its laws 
from other social associations and norms is, however, the supremacy it enjoys 
over all other social organizations and the overriding power of its rules. As 
the bearer of political power in a specific society, the state is endowed with 
the authority to regulate all forms of association and determine the general 
social and economic conditions which have a direct bearing on the quality 
of life in that particular society. The authority of the state, the central 
organization of the society, signifies the recognition by individuals as well 
as social groups of its right to regulate (and later to enforce its regulations) 
social behavior, and hence of the citizens’ obligations to comply with state 
regulations. The state’s ability to enforce its decisions, and hence ensure 
conformity, is crucial for the integrity of the political community and the 
functioning of society. The state's failure to enforce law or implement public 
policy is a signal that the political community is on the verge of disintegration 
or that the social order is about to collapse. 

We need not conclude, however, that force is all that the state requires 
to ensure compliance, for after all its authority is contingent upon the support 
and cooperation of a significant portion of the active social forces of society, 
i.e., ON a system of purposes representing the normative foundation of state 
law. Political authority, on the other hand, represents the system that brings 
about the realization of the dominant social purposes. 

In other words, force is a necessary but insufficient condition for enforcing 
the law, unless the state is willing to use brute force against deviance and 
dissension. The state is unlikely to be able to effectively enforce a law when 
a significant proportion of society is vehemently opposing it. Its coercive 
power is needed, under ideal conditions, only to deter and punish those 
individuals whose unprincipled egocentricity drives them to violate the rights 
of others and ignore the demands of justice. By ideal conditions is meant 
the availability of two elements: a general consensus over the fundamental 
values of society (i.e., the conception of the desired society to be realized) 
and a political authority representing the common interests of society and 
working for their realization. Therefore, in the absence of a set of fundamental 
values unanimously accepted by the bulk of society to guide and enlighten 
the decisions of political leaders, and of a political leadership providing a 
true representation of the society’s common interests, law may well become 
an instrument of exploitation and repression. Furthermore, in the absence 
of a true moral commitment on the part of the society’s members, the state’s 
coercive power cannot be employed as a substitute for the self-motivation 
required for the realization of social goals. 
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Political Consensus (Jjma‘ Siyast) 


It is conceivable that a system of rules, including the Islamic legal system, 
could be maintained through the excessive use of naked and brute force, at 
least for a while, against the will of the state’s population. A stable and effective 
order, however, requires the masses’ cooperation and support. The imposition 
of a legal system by a powerful group on the rest of society through the use 
of violence would inevitably lead to the alienation of other social groups, 
giving rise to animosity, and would eventually lead to disorder and violent 
confrontations. The effectiveness of the Islamic order and the stability of 
the state therefore require political consensus (ijma‘ siyasi). 

The concept of consensus (ijma‘) was regarded by classical jurists (al 
Jugah@’ al usiliyiin) as the fundamental principle which confers legitimacy 
on the state. Al Juwayni, for instance, contended in his book Ghiyath al Umam 
that political legitimacy could not be derived directly from any textual source, 
since a firm textual statement (nass qat T) was lacking. Consequently, political 
legitimacy had to be achieved through the principle of consensus: 


The question of imamah should not be sought in the rules of reason, 
but should rather be subordinated to textual evidence (dalil 
nassi). But since no specific Quranic statement exists (on the 
subject), and a confirmed tradition (khabar mutawéatir) is lacking, 
the validation of the doctrine (of imamah) falls under the principle 
of ijmats 


In their attempt to develop a model of legitimate authority, classical jurists 
confined the exercise of consensus to the first generation of Muslims. The 
limitation placed on the principle of ijm@‘ was not induced by constraints 
provided by the Shari‘ah but by practical considerations stemming from 
historical conditions. The principle of ijma‘ itself, devised by earlier fugaha; 
was employed for the purpose of establishing the authenticity of statements 
and practices attributed to the Prophet and his Companions. Malik and al 
Shafi‘i, for instance, respectively defined ijma‘ as the consensus of ahl al 
Madinah (people of Madinah) and the consensus of the ummah. The principle 
was later used as a means for substantiating the rules of the Shari‘ah arrived 
at through individual ijtihad. 

In the absence of definite textual evidence (dalil gat?) concerning the 
form and scope of government, the first generation’s consensus on a specific 
method of selection for the head of state reaffirms the idea that the ummah 


*Abu al Ma‘ali al Juwayni, Giyath al Umam (Alexandria, Egypt: Dar al Dawah. n.d.). 47. 
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is the source of political power and legitimacy. The consensus of the 
Companions on certain political institutions and practices does not give these 
institutions and practices an absolute legitimacy; it only shows that the early 
Muslims were able, using their fallible judgment and contemplating the 
particular conditions of their society, to agree on a set of mechanisms for 
the selection and exercise of political authority. 

But if the principle of ijma‘is the basis of political legitimacy, the question 
arises as to what are the proper ends of consensus? Consensus occurs when 
all members of a community unanimously agree on the meaning or desirability 
of certain issues. Since unanimity on all questions confronting the community 
is virtually impossible, the objects of consensus should be narrowed down 
to those which are fundamental for the realization of the Islamic order and 
relevant to the goals and proper functions of the state. What we need to achieve 
is a consensus on the basic parameters which permit the individual to lead 
a meaningful life while respecting the moral integrity and collective well- 
being of the community. 

Before delineating the area of essential consensus for establishing a viable 
Islamic political order, we need to recognize that consensus is a 
multidimensional concept involving three distinct areas of agreement: a) 
Agreement over the basic values and principles of the desired order. Value 
consensus (ijma‘ gimi) therefore represents an agreement on the general purpose 
of the state and the essential moral foundations of social life; b) Since 
disagreement is bound to arise within the general framework of value 
consensus, a society will need to establish mechanisms which permit a peaceful 
resolution of social conflict. Regime or procedural consensus (ijma‘ ijra 7) 
represents an agreement on political processes and institutions; and c) Even 
after agreeing on the political regime or the structure of authority, a society 
must agree on the scope of authority, i.e., the limits to be imposed upon 
the exercise of political power. We will call this final area of agreement policy 
consensus (ijma‘siyasi). The three areas of consensus are respectively discussed 
below under the headings purpose, organization, and power of the Islamic state. 


The Purpose of the Islamic State 


We saw in the previous section that value consensus refers to the general 
agreement between social groups over the purpose of the state. In this section 
we will turn to the fundamental question: What is the proper purpose of 
the Islamic state? To begin with, the Islamic state is not a political community 
whose population is mainly composed of Muslim individuals, but rather one 
whose legal order is based on and derived from the principles of the Shariah. 
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This should not, however, be interpreted to mean that the Islamic state’s purpose 
is to impose a narrowly defined code of behavior on society. Far from it. 
Toleration of differences in beliefs and doctrinal commitments is an established 
Islamic principle. Both the Makki and Madani Qur’anic revelations ascertain 
in unequivocal terms the principle of toleration: 


If it had been your Lord’s will, all those on earth would have 
believed; will you then compel mankind, against its will, to believe? 
(10:99) 


Let there be no compulsion in religion: Truth stands out clear 
from error. (2:256) 


The principle was respected by the ummah throughout the better part 
of Muslim history. Differences in belief were tolerated by Muslim governments 
throughout history. The right of non-Muslim minorities to express their beliefs 
and practice their own legal codes was given full recognition.* Likewise, 
doctrinal differences among ideological and doctrinal groups were for the 
most part respected and kept out of the state’s domain. Incidents involving 
the violation of religious and doctrinal tolerance represented the exception 
rather than the rule. For example, al Ma’min’s efforts to bring the state into 
the doctrinal domain were resented and condemned by the bulk of the ummah, 
and the practice was quickly abandoned by the rulers who succeeded al 
Mu'tasim.’ 

The purpose of the state is not to impose Islamic teachings on society, 
but rather to establish the general conditions that will facilitate the realization 
of the human mission (khilafah). It is important here to distinguish between 
the role and purpose of the Islamic state and those of the ummah. While 
the latter purports to foster the Islamic character and help the individual grow 
morally and spiritually, allowing him/her to define his/her role and objectives 
in life within the general framework of the Shari‘ah, the former attempts 
to coordinate the activities of the ummah in ways that will enable a society 
to cope with economic and political challenges and to enhance the quality 
of life in the community. 

The distinction between the roles and purposes of the ummah and the 
Islamic state should not be taken to mean that one could be isolated from 
the other. Both are closely interconnected, and the functional existence of 
one presupposes the other. The creation of the Islamic state presupposes the 


*See T. Walter Wallbank, et al., Civilization Past and Present, Sth ed. (Glenview, IL: 
Scott Foresman and Company, 1965), 208. 
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emergence of a society committed to Islamic principles and norms; in a word, 
it presupposes the existence of the ummah. On the other hand, although the 
ummah qua the moral Islamic order could exist and has existed without an 
Islamic state, the creation of the state is imperative if the ummah qua the 
legal Islamic order is to be realized. As such, the Islamic state is indeed 
a supreme moral goal, because Islamic moral life can never be complete 
in the absence of the Islamic state. The Islamic state, being the political 
dimension of the ummah, comes into existence when the ummah becomes 
centrally organized for the purpose of pursuing Islamic goals and ideals. Yet 
the purpose of the state, as the moral expression of the higher objectives 
of the Shari‘ah, transcends the domain of the Muslim community to encompass 
the whole of humanity. The humanistic and global purpose of the state is 
derived from the overall purpose of the Shari‘ah as it is expressed in different 
parts of the Qur'an and articulated by eminent Muslim scholars.® 


The Organization of State Power 


Historically, classical scholars and jurists (al ‘ulama’ wa al fugahda’ al 
usiliyiin) endorsed the khilafah as the only legitimate institution for the 
ummah’s governance. Though rejecting the concept of divine commission 
advanced by Shi‘i jurists, classical scholars looked at the first political system, 
the consultative khilafah, as a model from which they derived their theories 
and argumentations.° The first model of Islamic government existed during 
the reign of the four rightly-guided caliphs who succeeded the Prophet. During 
this period, the Muslim community was involved in the selection of its leader 
either directly or through its local leaders. The selection (ikhtiyar) of political 
authority, however, was transformed gradually during the reign of the Umayyid 
dynasty from the community at large to an increasingly smaller group of 
Muslims, and was eventually confined to the ruling family and a few other 
influential government officials. Al Baqillani (d. 403/1013) summarizes the 
views of the major political groups of his time on the selection of the leader: 


The Shari‘ah’s humane and global orientation is reflected in many verses of the Qur'an, 
such as: “We sent you not but as a mercy for humanity” (21:7). Its humanistic orientation 
has been articulated by Abu Ishaq al Shatibi (d. 730 AH), who posits in his major work 
al Muwafagqat five purposes of the Shari‘ ah: the protection of religion, life, progeny, property, 
and mind. For a detailed discussion on the subject, see al Muwafaqat (Cairo: al Maktabat 
al Tijariyah), vol. II, 5-20. 

°See al Mawardi (d. 450 A.H.), al Ahkam al Sultaniyah (Cairo: Dar al Fikr, 1404/1983), 
6-9; also al Juwayni, Giyath al Umam. 
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There is disagreement also on the method whereby the imamate 
is established, whether it is by designation or by election. The 
vast generality of our associates and of the Mu’tazilah, Khawarij, 
and the Najjariyah hold that the method of its establishment is 
by election on the part of the community, through the exercise 
of responsible judgment (ijtihad) by those qualified to do so and 
their selection of one who is fit for the office... . 


. . . there is a further disagreement among the partisans of election 
as to the number of actual electors of the leader. Al Ash‘ari held 
that the imamate is validly contracted on behalf of one who is 
fitted for it by the contract of a single pious man who is qualified 
to exercise ijtihad. . . . the Zaydi and certain of the Mu’tazilah 
held that the least number ... is two persons of piety and 
ijtihad. . . . Al Qalanisi [an Ash‘ari contemporary] and those of 
our associates who follow him hold that the contract . . . is validly 
made by the ulama of the community who are present. 


Despite the fact that the khilafah had become a hereditary system after 
the establishment of the Umayyid dynasty, it was never sanctioned or recognized 
as such by Muslim jurists. They maintained that the leader could be either 
elected (ikhtiyar) or designated (ahd) and that the selected head of the 
community should meet certain physical, moral, and intellectual requirements. 
Al Mawardi (d. 450/1058), for instance, predicated the foregoing two modes 
of selection on the practice of the Muslim community during the time of 
the four rightly-guided caliphs. He based the election of the leader on the 
precedent of the choice of Abū Bakr (the first khalifah) by election and that 
of ‘Umar (the second khalifah) by nomination. Al Mawardi also stated that 
the leader should receive confirmation (bayah) from the community or its 
representatives as it was practiced during the early caliphate. This practice 
was modelled after the bayah of al ‘Aqabah, in which people expressed their 
allegiance to the Prophet and acknowledged his commission and leadership." 

Classical jurists divided the selection process into two stages: nomination 
and confirmation. While most leading jurists and schools of law agreed that 
the leader may be nominated by one competent individual, they differed as 
to what constituted confirmation. However, the widely-accepted proposition 
was that it was the right of the community, through its local leaders (ahl 
al hall wa al aqd) and scholars (ulama), to confirm the leader. Muslim scholars 


Quoted in Ann K. Lambton, State and Government in Medieval Islam (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1981), 81. 
NA] Mawardi, al Ahkam al Sultaniyah, 6-9. 
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disagreed, however, on the number required for the nomination stage and 
how the people of ikhtiyar were to be chosen. The vast majority of classical 
jurists settled for the number one. They nevertheless insisted that this one 
person could not be chosen arbitrarily, but that he had to represent and be 
supported by the bulk of society: 


I contend that if ‘Umar’s nomination of Abū Bakr had been 
challenged by others, I would have argued that the nomination 
(of the head of state) by one individual was insufficient (under 
the circumstances). Similarly, if the nomination by two or four 
was Challenged by many others, it would not have been binding. 
But when ‘Umar made the bayah others followed suit, (eventually) 
the community declared its allegiance (to the new khalifah)? 


Although the model adopted by classical jurists was designed to correspond 
with the practice of the Prophet’s Companions, it was evidently founded on 
the belief that the ummah, being the bearer of divine revelation, was the 
ultimate source of political power and that the community’s approval of the 
head of state was essential for the legitimation of state actions. Clearly, the 
political model of the Islamic state is secondary to the principle which justifies 
it, and it should therefore be modified and even changed when it fails to 
realize the principle which justifies its existence. In fact, classical jurists 
and the Muslim community before them were willing to endorse different 
variations of the model so long as these variations continued to reflect the 
fundamental principle. 

Two questions regarding the method of selection went unanswered by 
classical jurists. The first question had to do with the nature of the ahl al 
hall wa al aqd, and the other with the mechanisms to be used in the 
confirmation stage of elections. Classicial jurists were content with spelling 
out the basic qualifications that the ikhtiyar people had to meet while 
overlooking the important question of how these individuals were to undertake 
their extremely important tasks. This was probably due to the fact that there 
was then no urgent need to clarify this question, for by the time classical 
jurists developed the khilafah theory, political power was practically under 
the tight control of powerful families and clans. Evidently, the ahl al hall 
wa al aqd was not conceived of as a clearly defined body with formal duties, 
but rather as a group of influential persons interacting loosely among 
themselves. As a system of representation, the ahl al hall wa al aqd could 
be reduced to one person whenever the choice made by this one individual 


2A] Juwayni, Ghiyath al Umam, 55-6. 
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reflected the will of the ummah. The number had, however, to be increased 
until this body became reflective of the entire ummah: 


We consider that one person should be sufficient (for the selection 
of the leader) so long as this individual is obeyed and esteemed 
(by the people) and so long as his inclination to one side coincided 
with the inclination of the masses. ... But if achieving this 
objective (popular support of the leader) required that two or three 
persons (should agree), then their agreement is necessary.’* 


The Scope of State Power 


Historically, classical jurists gave the head of state a wide array of executive 
powers, including an indefinite term of office, unlimited appointive power, 
and tight control over all appropriations and the budget. The head of state 
was indeed supreme on the executive side, but he was never an absolute ruler. 
Beyond his executive supremacy, he was subordinate to the Shari‘ah and limited 
by its rules and principles. The Shari‘ah was the ultimate source of law, and 
both the community and the jurists acted as a check on the ruler. Ordinary 
members of the Muslim community were able to curb the ruler’s power in 
their capacity as trustees of the divine revelation, and believers were religiously 
obliged to obey the ruler only so long as he abided by the Shari‘ah’s rules. 
Jurists could also act as a barrier to the ruler’s abuse of power because they 
were seen as the repository of knowledge and the only segment of society 
which had the capacity to interpret the law. 

Furthermore, not only did the ruler lack any legislative power, but his 
influence over the judiciary as well as educational and social welfare institutions 
was minimal or nil. Judges who were appointed by the khalifah had to apply 
civil and criminal codes developed by the jurists, whereas schools, universities, 
and social welfare institutions were completely independent from government 
control and were run by both private citizens as well as the ulama. The 
tremendous power which the ummah and the ulama exerted over the 
government notwithstanding, their influence remained informal and loosely 
channelled to the political system; indeed, both failed to transform their political 
function into that of well-defined and organized institutions. 

In short, the power to enact law (i.e., legislative power) remained 
historically in the domain of the ummah. Admittedly, the head of state and 
his ministers could occassionally establish public rules, but these rules were 


Abu Hamid al Ghazzali, Fadaih al Batiniyah (Cairo: al Dar al Qawmiyah), 176-7. 
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more like executive orders than laws, and they had to conform to the rules 
of the Shari‘ah developed by Muslim jurists in order to be considered valid 
by the community. 

In recent years, contemporary Muslim leaders and intellectuals have started 
to call for the establishment of legislative bodies, stressing the need to add 
a legislative function to the state. It is argued that the withholding of legislative 
power from the state was understandable when political power was usurped 
- by tribal dynasties. But an elected government should be entrusted with the 
responsibility to legislate, instead of keeping this important function 
unorganized.* Some prominent scholars have even argued that since the 
purpose of the state is to implement the Shari‘ah, and since the Shari‘ah 
addresses various aspects of life, the Islamic state is in a sense totalitarian.’ 
Such statements underscore confusion between the concept of ummah and 
that of state, a confusion that mistakes the role of the ummah as the moral 
manifestation of the Shari‘ah with the role of the state as the bearer of political 
power. The distinction between the roles of the state and the ummah should 
not be interpreted, however, to mean that the political is to be separated from 
the moral. Far from it. The political and the moral are, from the Islamic 
point of view, inseparable. The Islamic state, as we saw earlier, presupposes 
the existence of the Islamic normative order, i.e., the ummah with its unique 
set of values and beliefs whose realization requires the establishment of 
specialized political organs. The distinction is rather one of scope and degree. 
That is, state activities are distinguished from social activities in that they 
reflect a commitment to the higher objectives of the Shari‘ah and, consequently, 
a broader basis of consensus. 

The difference between commitments associated with the ummah and 
those identified with the state can be better understood by considering the 
structure of the Shari‘ah. The Shari‘ah’s rules may be divided into three 
categories: a) Rules identifying moral principles and personal obligations. 
These mainly involve teachings intended to promote individual character and 
to help the Muslim grow spiritually and hence improve his/her relationship 
with his/her Creator (akhlag and ibadat); b) Rules intended to regulate 
individual behavior in respect to other members of society. These include 
rules regulating interpersonal relations among the members of society 
(muG@malat); and c) Rules intended to regulate individual behavior in relation 
to society as a whole. These are essentially general guidelines outlined in 
broad terms. Many of the rules in this area fall within the realm of the Shari‘ah 
known as maslahah mursalah (public good). Rules of this sort are subject 





“See Rashid Ridas al Khilafah; also Abu al Alā al Mawdudi’s Islamic State, trans. 
Mazheruddin Siddiqi (Karachi: Islamic Research Academy, 1986). 
*sSee al Mawdudi, Islamic State, 14-7. 
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to reasoned judgments in line with the guiding principles of the Shari‘ah. 

It is only this last category of rules that should be delegated to the state. 
Personal and interpersonal rules should fall under the control of the ummah, 
because individual character and morality can be better influenced by 
inspirational and educational means, while personal exchange is subject to 
local considerations and should be regulated by local communities. Only 
intergroup behavior and questions concerning the general well-being and quality 
of life in society should come under the state’s control. 

Whereas economic and contractual relations involving members of the 
community should be left to the ummah and civil society in general, economic 
and contractual relations involving classes'® of citizens must be regulated 
by the state so as to prevent the formation of a closed economic elite and 
to ensure that public resources are equitably distributed among the society’s 
members. The state’s authority to regulate intergroup economic and contractual 
relations is derived not only from its overall responsibility to ensure that 
social relations are structured pursuant to the principles of justice and human 
dignity, but is also prompted by Qur’anic injunctions which emphasize fairness, 
decency, and compassion.” 


Conclusion 


It is argued in this paper that the Islamic state should be identified with 
two elements: the system of rules that determines intergroup activities and 
the general social and economic conditions, as well as the political organs 
necessary for the realization of Islamic ideals. A distinction is made between 
the Islamicity of the state and the legitimacy of state power. The former is 
connected with the source of law, the latter with the source of authority. The 
state is Islamic insofar as its rules and laws are based on and derived from 
the principles of the Shari‘ah. The legitimacy of the state, on the other hand, 
depends upon the extent to which state organization and power reflect the 
will of the ummah, for as classical jurists have insisted, the legitimacy of 
state institutions is not derived from textual sources but is based primarily 
on the principle of ijmā: 

It is further argued that a distinction should be drawn between the role 
and purpose of the Islamic state and those of the ummah. This is because 


‘eThe term “class” includes but is not limited to the economic sphere. It may also include 
social groups divided along political, ideological, or regional lines. 

“The Qur'an expresses in so many ways the obligation of the ummah to establish an 
equitable order in which human exploitation and abuse is prevented and human dignity is 
protected and promoted. See, for example, 4:135, 5:8, 16:90, 57:25, and 59:7. 
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while the latter purports to facilitate the moral and spiritual growth of the 
individual and to provide the environment that would allow the individual 
to define and then realize his/her role and objectives in life within the general 
framework of the Shari‘ah, the former aspires to establish the general conditions 
that would enhance the quality of life in the political community. 

The distinction between the role and purpose of the state and those of 
the ummah translates in practice into two distinctive spheres of moral and 
social responsibility. On the one hand, control over personal and interpersonal 
behavior should be localized; decisions regarding interpersonal social and 
economic activities should be handled by local communities, and hence should 
fall under the domain of the ummah. The state, on the other hand, should 
focus on global questions concerning the quality of life in society as well 
as intergroup activities. 
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Entertainment Video and the Process 
of Islamization in Pakistan: Theoretical 
Perspectives on a Policy Imperative 


Fazal R. Khan 
Introduction 


Islamization may best be viewed as a macrolevel and a multidimensional 
process of the sociocultural transformation of a society. For its success and 
sustenance, this process has to occur in the form of an ever-evolving 
sociocultural movement in synchrony and in symbiosis with other institutional, 
politicoeconomic, and sociocultural apparatuses of a society. It therefore is 
our conviction that a program of Islamization begun at the top levels of 
government and implemented by way of legalistic pronouncements or 
informational implosion and/or explosion is unlikely to succeed unless it 
becomes a self-propulsive pervasive force located in that particular society’s 
culture industry. Without this symbiosis, it is unlikely that the objectives 
of Islamization will ever reach the grass-roots level of that society, a 
development which would almost certainly preclude its concretization into 
a collective but accretive “social cognition,” “social affect,” and “social conation.” 
As a result, the apparently contra-Islamic socialization potential of the modern 
culture industry, particularly the fare on entertainment video in Muslim 
countries in general and in Pakistan in particular, will continue to undermine 
and exert a major pull away from the objectives of any serious strategy for 
the Islamization of a society. 


In the relevant literature, a society’s culture industry refers not only to 
all of its various transmitter categories of intellectual and artistic elites and 
professionals (i.e., educators, journalists, and writers?) but also to its media 


Fazal R. Khan is currently the chairman of the Department of Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication at Gomal University, NWFP, Pakistan. 

1L. Pye, “Administrators, Agitators and Brokers,” Public Opinion Quarterly 22, (1958): 
342-3. 
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institutions? which purvey mass culture through entertainment fare.*? The 
present paper, in line with the culturalist approach to media theory,‘ therefore 
broadly conceptualizes the mass media of communication in terms of culture 
industry. It is predicated on the assumption that, among others, entertainment 
video, by which is meant dramatized entertainment, films, and all other 
dramatized and fictionalized fare through such video-media as TV, VCR, 
and cinema, should be and can be harnessed to strengthen, disseminate, 
promote, and cultivate the Islamic foundations of our culture. The theoretical 
umbrella and the empirical evidence already exist in the video-media effects, 
particularly in the case of television, the tradition of mass communication 
research. These can be garnered to project, test, and pursue the entertainment 
video policy directions of what may be called the Islamic enculturation of 
Pakistani society. While this objective may not be successfully accomplished 
outside of a holistic framework of a total communication policy—a theme 
I have touched on elsewhere — some realization of entertainment video's impact 
potential is possible. Moreover, this realization can theoretically sensitize 
us to those of its possible cultural functions and dysfunctions which might 
frontally impinge upon the Pakistani government's Islamization efforts. 


Video-Media Effects Research and Islamic Enculturation: 
Towards a Nexus 


Current mass communication research traditions, both liberal-plural or 
ontological and critical, credit mass media communication, particularly 
entertainment TV and by implication entertainment video, with powerful 
effects.° While earlier investigations tended to focus largely on the immediately 





2M. Horkheimer and T. Adorno, “The Culture Industry: Enlightenment as Mass Deception? 
in Dialectic of Enlightenment, ed. M. Horkheimer and T. Adorno, (New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1972): 120-67. 

3D. McQuail, Mass Communication Theory: An Introduction (London: Sage, 1983): 36-7. 

‘J. Curran, M. Gurevitch, and J. Woollacott, “The Study of the Media: Theoretical 
Approaches,” in Culture, Society and the Media, eds. M. Gurevitch, T. Bennett, J. Curran, 
and J. Woollacott, (London: Methuen, 1982): 11-29. 

°F. Khan, “The Role of Mass Media of Communication in the Process of Islamization 
in Pakistan” (Paper presented to a seminar on the Role of Mass Media in Da'wah sponsored 
by the International Islamic University, Islamabad, Pakistan, June 1987). 

*D. McQuail, op. cit. (1986): 180-211; G. Melischek, K. Rosengren, and J. Stappers (eds.), 
Cultural Indicators: An International Symposium (Vienna: Austrian Academy of Sciences, 
1984): 315-426. Additionally, G. Comstock, S. Chaffee, N. Katzman, M. McCombs, and 
D. Roberts, Television and Human Behavior (New York: Columbia University Press, 1978) 
and the National Institute of Mental Health, Television and Social Behavior Vol. 2—Technical 
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persuasive effects of mass media in terms of particular changes of attitudes, 
affect, and behavior, current research conceptualizes effects as a long-term 
process of change in the structure of cognitions, perceptions, and opinions.’ 
The spiral of silence, agenda-setting, effects gaps research, and research dealing 
with social reality cultivation and media socialization effects clearly 
demonstrate recent concerns with the video-media dimension of the culture 
industry’s impact potential.® 

While information from these areas can be quite instructive in suggesting 
guidelines for a total communication policy, the last two areas (i.e., social 
reality cultivation and media socialization research) more explicity focus on 
entertainment TV in particular and, by implication, on other video-media. 
For this reason, and because they conceptualize effects at the same level of 
analysis and over time, they form the topic of discussion for this paper’s 
limited objectives. 

Islamic enculturation is ultimately a long-term macrosocietal phenomenon 
involving the cultural transformation of social collectivities. In fact, culture 
may be taken as society’s collective lifestyle, thought-pattern, and outlook 
on life. Islamic culture may be defined as all of these elements encapsulated 
in an Islamic vision or worldview which transcends the physical by including 
the metaphysical elements of existence. 

The task before the culture industry in Pakistan is to instill, generate, 
and cultivate the totality of Islamic culture among the now largely acculturated 
Muslim masses. We believe that entertainment video, as defined above, can 
make a tremendous contribution. Such an assertion is already widely accepted 
in Western democracies, where entertainment video and, more specifically, 
entertainment TV are viewed as playing a significant role in the socialization 
and/or desocialization of children and adults.? 

This leads us to the question of what we mean by socialization. One 
popular definition views it as those life-long learning processes and resultant 
products which allow the individual to become an adequately functioning 


Reviews, 1982. These sources provide excellent commentary on video-media, particularly 
on entertainment television's effects on audience members. 

7J. Blumler and M. Gurevitch, “The Political Effects of Mass Communication.” in M. 
Gurevitch et al. (eds.) op. cit., (1982): 236-67. 

*See, for example, N. Neumann, “Return to the Concept of Powerful Mass Media?” Studies 
of Broadcasting 9 (1973): 66-112. Also, see G. Gerbner and L. Gross, “Living with Television: 
The Violence Profile.” Journal of Communication 26 (1976): 173-99. D. McQuail, op. cit., 
(1983): 196-7; and J. Abel, B. Fontes, B. Greenberg, and C. Atkin, “The Impact of Television 
on Children’s Occupational Role Learning,” (Unpublished report, Michigan State University, 
1980). 

°D. McQuail, op. cit., (1983): 200. 
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member of a social order2° This definition emphasizes two ideas: a) a 
distinction between process and product—those processes in which one engages 
to acquire socialization products (i.e., the beliefs, attitudes, values, norms, 
and customs of a culture, and b) conformity to the normative expectations 
found in the given social order. Not surprisingly, research into the effects 
of entertainment video and entertainment TV has documented strong evidence 
of effect on both prosocial and antisocial socialization (i.e., learning and 
demonstrating desirable and undesirable norms, values, and behavior patterns), 
consumer socialization (i.e., acquisition of knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
needed for functioning in the marketplace), and anticipatory socialization 
(i.e., acquisition of values and orientations found in the statuses and groups 
which the subjects aspire to join). Research has also dealt with role-specific 
socialization which allows audience members of entertainment TV to learn 
and assume specific roles in the society." 

Theories on socialization through entertainment video, a prepotent element 
of the twentieth-century culture industry, make eclectic use of the 
cognitive/symbolic interactionist and the behaviorist/social learning 
explanations of socialization. For example, symbolic interactionists say that 
“self” and “society” are not distinct entities but rather that the self arises 
out of and is maintained in social interaction. Thus society exists in the sense 
of interrelated social institutions, each consisting of interrelated sets of roles. 
The roles and role-models offered in the world of video-media supposedly 
define for audience members a culture's valuation of social roles, institutions, 
and a mind-set and/or behavior pattern that accretively become internalized 
over time. 

In other words, symbolic interactionist literature assumes that 
entertainment video does more than merely offer continual pictures of life 
roles and role models. These role models are, in fact, presented through 
a powerful and perhaps consistent symbolic system and pattern of rewards 
and punishments, power relations and valuations that are vicariously learned, 
adopted, identified with, and internalized as the norms of a given culture. 

There is considerable empirical evidence which confirms that audience 
members do find lessons about life and connect these with their own 


10S, Albrecht, D. Thomas, and B. Chadwick, Social Psychology (New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1980). 

uJ, Abel, et al., op. cit.; B. Greenberg, “TV and Role Socialization: An Overview,’ NIMH 
Technical Reviews, op. cit. Similarly, F. Korzenny, “Style of Parent-Child Interaction as a 
Mediating Factor in Children’s Learning from Antisocial Television Portrayal” (Ph.D. diss., 
Michigan State University, 1977) and R. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (New 
York: Free Press, 1957) contain interesting commentary and evidence of entertainment TV 
and socialization nexus. 
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experiences,'* and that entertainment TV tends to systematically present images 
of social life which strongly influence the audience members’ expectations 
and aspirations for normative performance in their society. Entertainment 
TV also socializes them by instilling a sense of cultural pride and, depending 
upon the content and context of communication, it can potentially contribute 
towards prosocial and antisocial attitudes independently of other socialization 
agencies like family, schools, and peer groups.’ In addition, more than three 
dozen separate laboratory and naturalistic experimental investigations have 
clearly demonstrated that entertainment video, specifically dramatized 
entertainment on TV, can modify viewers’ social behavior in a prosocial 
direction. It is thus a major source of observational learning, a setter of norms, 
and an agency of socialization. 

Another closely related television effects research area which 
conceptualizes effects at the macrosocietal level and is thus richly suggestive 
of entertainment video’s import on a society’s Islamic enculturation is the 
Cultural Indicators (CI) research area, which is concerned with TV’s 
construction and cultivation of social reality. Research in this area suggests 
that viewers’ beliefs, values, and attitudes are strongly affected by TV’s 
commercial and entertainment programs. Such fare has become for many 
people in liberal-pluralist societies a prime source of socially constructed 
reality, which Gerbner et al+5 define as a “coherent picture of what exists, 
what is important, how things are related and what is right.” Through the 
continual repetition of certain popular plots and themes with which the 
characters are obliged to cope, entertainment TV symbolically projects certain 
images of what society and reality are like. Moreover, audience members 
in this research tradition are seen as becoming increasingly dependent on 
entertainment TV for forming such impressions, since so much of the society 
is beyond the reach of their immediate experience. 

Thus, for Gerbner and his CI colleagues, TV’s entertainment fare becomes 


2R. Brown, ed., Children and Television (London: Collier-MacMillan, 1976) contains 
several papers on television's pervasive influence on children. 

Apart from the already-cited works, see N. Buerkel-Rothfus, B. Greenberg, and C. 
Atkin, “Children’s Family Role Learning from TV” (Unpublished report, Michigan State 
University); R. Filep, G. Miller, and P. Gillette, “The Sesame Mother Project: Final Report,” 
(El Segundo, CA: Institute for Educational Development, 1971); and P. McGhee, “Television 
as a Source of Sex-Role Stereotypes” (Paper presented to the biennial meeting of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, Denver, CO.). 

“J. Rushton, “Television and Pro-Social Behavior,” in NIMH Technical Reviews, op. cit., 
(1982). 

15G. Gerbner, L. Gross, N. Signorielli, M. Morgan, and M. Jackson-Beeck, “The 
Demonstration of Power: Violence Profile No. 10,’ Journal of Communication 29, no. 3 (1979): 
177-96. 
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pivotal not just in discreetly informing people of their sociocultural landscape 
but also in shaping the background canvas of meanings and preferred ways 
of viewing the world. They go on to note, for example, that TV has become 
the central and most pervasive mass medium in many cultures. Other media 
are accessible to the individual only after the socializing functions of home 
and family life have begun. In the case of TV, however, the individual is 
introduced virtually at birth to its powerful flow of messages and images. 
Like a key member of the family, it tells most of the stories most of the 
time, thus gradually forming a coherent if mythical world in every home. 
Social reality research essentially explores this ongoing and pervasive system 
of cultural messages and its long-term consequences.'® 

Empirical evidence in this area is largely supportive of the CI researchers’ 
theory that heavy viewers of entertainment video fare tend to gradually adjust 
their conceptions of social reality and cultural manifestations to the cultural 
patterns symbolized in its message system. Entertainment video, specifically 
entertainment TV, thus becomes not only an agency of symbolic socialization 
and control but also an agency possessing the capacity to create a “new social 
mythology.”?” 

To test their hypothesis of entertainment TV’s influence as regards 
cultivating and superimposing the video-world’s culture over that of the real 
world, Gerbner and his associates have employed a twofold design of research: 
a) the message system analysis, and b) the cultivation analysis The former 
involves monitoring dramatic programming (i.e., series, plays, comedies, 
movies, and cartoons) for attention, emphasis, tendency, and structure of the 
elements of existence or cultural representation,’ while the latter involves 
investigating viewers’ conceptions of social reality vis-a-vis the most recurrent 
features of video-entertainment programming. A high cultural differential 
(CD) —difference in the video-world cultural manifestation of heavy and light 
viewers —is taken as an instance of video-cultural cultivation among heavy 
viewers. ”° 

Two central concepts which explain the dynamics of the cultivation 


16G. Gerbner, L. Gross, M. Morgan, and N. Signorielli, “The ‘Mainstreaming’ of America: 
Violence Profile No. 11? Journal of Communication 30, no. 3 (1980): 10-29. 

1J, Bryant, R. Carveth, and D. Brown, “Television Viewing and Anxiety: An Experimental 
Examination,” Journal of Communication 31, no. 1 (1981): 106-19. 

18G, Gerbner, L. Gross, M. Morgan, and N. Signorielli, “Charting the Mainstream: 
Television’s Contributions to Political Orientations; Journal of Communication 32, no. 2 (1982): 
100-27. 

‘8For example, G. Gerbner, “Toward ‘Cultural Indicators’: The Analysis of Mass Mediated 
Public Message Systems,” AV Communication Review 17, no. 2 (1969): 137-48, contains a detailed 
discussion on charting out “message systems.” 

20See G. Gerbner et al., op. cit. (1982): 115. 
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hypothesis and are of major importance to the objectives of Islamic 
enculturation in a Muslim society are “mainstreaming” and “resonance.” 
Mainstreaming refers to entertainment TV’s power to cultivate a relative 
homogeneity or commonality of outlook across subgroups in a given social 
structure. The concept of resonance, on the other hand, refers to the congruence 
that exists between the reality contained in entertainment TV and the real 
or perceived social reality of the viewers. This congruence leads to a 
significantly boosted cultivation. Indeed, the evidence is overwhelming that 
at least among heavy viewers a commonality of outlook is gradually cultivated 
across various socioeconomic and demographic subgroupings. Similarly, 
empirical evidence also indicates that resonance leads to amplified cultivation 
effects.?* 

These are tremendously relevant concepts, particularly the concept of 
mainstreaming, from the standpoint of Islamic enculturation because daily 
experience and intuition strongly suggest that any information-centric mass- 
mediated attempt at Islamic enculturation in Pakistan is extremely confined 
and has clearly failed to overcome the stratification and structural barriers 
of class, cliques, and other politicoeconomic subgroups within the social 
structure. If this were not so, then at least in the Zia era some cessation 
if not outright reversal in the trend of Islamic acculturation in the society 
should have become visible. Similarly, the concept of resonance has clear 
implications for Islamic enculturation since it implies bearings on relatively 
enculturated subgroups and more so on energizing and reinforcing the hard 
core of any Islamic enculturation movement. 

While the CI research of message system analysis and cultivation effects 
has originated in the liberal-pluralist research tradition, something similar 
to it exists on the other side of the philosophical divide as well. Specifically, 
among the Marxist or the critical approaches to communication research, 
the culturalist theorists conceptualize the mass media impact on society in 
terms of a strong process of consensus production. With them, consensus 
production and formulation is achieved through “signification,” which involves 
constructing particular meanings around events through both their manifest 
contents and the ways in which the messages are presented, such as 
marginalizing, downgrading, and delegitimizing alternative constructions of 
reality.?? 


1See J. Bryant et al., op. cit., 1981; G. Gerbner et al., op. cit., 1980. 

22T, Bennett, “Media, ‘Reality; Signification,” in Gurevitch et al., op. cit., (1982): 285-308 
has an excellent discussion of the concept of signification and the media's role as an active 
agent of reality formation rather than passive reflectors of the existing reality in society as 
some minimalist scholars of media effects research would have us believe. While Bennett 
has confined himself largely to signification within the framework of print media, J. Fiske 
and J. Hartley, Reading Television (London: Methuen, 1978) discuss signification and how 
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There is thus one undeniable meeting point between the CI work and 
the theory of signification in the critical school of communication research: 
the assumption that enculturation or ideology formulation happens in a mass- 
mediated symbolic environment. Clearly, as mentioned above, the video- 
world of dramatized entertainment can be prepotently symbolic in that it 
presents, through a symbolic message of casting, characterization, fate, and 
storytelling, its own reality. This includes images of home and family, 
community and society, power and weakness, violence and peace, crime and 
morality, corruption and correction, life and death and, in short, all material 
and nonmaterial, physical and nonphysical aspects of a culture and their 
complex interrelationships. Through this steady process of symbolic 
storytelling, entertainment video socializes society into those roles and values 
which matter. 

In Pakistan, the video-media has gradually gained a pervasive reach. 
For example, Pakistan television (PTV) alone has extended its reach to 86.4 
percent of the Pakistani population.?* Its reach is even greater if one takes 
into account the ever-increasing VCR use by individual Pakistanis. Although 
the exact data on VCR use are not available,*4 some preliminary findings 
in a small semiurban township of about one hundred thousand inhabitants 
indicate an ominously pervasive trend. The approximately forty video centers 
located there each circulate on the average fifty movies per day. In other 
words, about two thousand movies per day are introduced into a social structure 
that comprises hardly one hundred thousand inhabitants. And what does the 
VCR fare overwhelmingly consist of— imports of Urdu-language movies from 
India and English-language movies from Hollywood. One should also not 
forget that in addition to this, close to sixty percent of all dramatized 
entertainment on PTV comes from the United States.?® 

Hence, it is not an exaggeration to say that the video-media industry 
in Pakistan (i.e., TV and VCR) is a wholesale distributor of images and 
messages packaged not only outside of Pakistan’s cultural borders but also 
outside of the specifically Islamic elements of its culture. But no government 
or private institution has ever tried to compile a profile of the culture that 


ideology might be formulated through it within the context of such video-media as television. 
Also, see S. Hall, “Encoding and Decoding in Television Discourse,” CCS occasional paper, 
1973; and C. MacCabe, “Discourse, Cinema and Politics,” Screen 19, no. 4 (1978). 

23H. Rashid, Pakistan Television Corporation Limited: Ptv. Basics, (Karachi: Ptv-CSO, 
1989) contains data on transmissions and population coverage. 

?4Mass Communication Research Center (MCRC) at the Department of Journalism and 
Mass Communication, Gomal University. D. I. Khan has now generated a data-set on VCR 
use in a small semiurban town, but that awaits detailed analysis. 

2°See F. Khan, “Violence on Television in Asia: A Case of Pakistan? Asian Mass 
Communication Research and Information Centre (AMIC), Singapore (1989): 5, (mimeo). 
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is being purveyed. Instead, whatever images, lifestyle patterns, or cultures 
are being cultivated are overlooked as long as PTV earns revenues from its 
commercial sponsors and as long as the government profits from VCR license 
fees. This is exactly where the danger lies, because the video-media’s 
dramatized fiction shows and defines connotatively and/or denotatively for 
many viewers how and why things work. Specifically, it presents the Rambos 
and the pygmies, the heroes and the villians, the wrong-doers and the victims 
in the present-day struggles of cultures in the world. 


Policy Imperatives 


The above discussion and review of relevant research underscores the 
necessity of considering the entertainment video aspect of the culture industry 
as an important component in any serious strategy of Islamization. It also 
suggests the possibility of a very close linkage between Islamic enculturation 
and entertainment video, and draws attention to what might be called the 
Islamically acculturating dysfunction of the current entertainment video element 
of Pakistan’s culture industry. 

One important issue that now must be addressed is this: given the 
theoretical underpinnings, as suggested above, how can we use video-media 
to promote Islamic enculturation in Pakistan? This is an extremely complex 
question, and any attempt to answer it will have to lean heavily on, and perhaps 
draw the best from, the methodological and theoretical dynamics of the broad 
research parameters mentioned above. One simple, though not simplistic, 
possibility which suggests itself is that of adding a strong inbuilt Islamic 
Socialization Potential (ISP) component to Pakistan’s entertainment video 
industry. An immediate challenge for such an approach would be the creation 
of an ISP index for a unit of programming as well as for an aggregate system 
of entertainment video messages. Once developed, such an index could serve 
as a guideline/touchstone or a content gate-keeper for the production and 
infusion of dramatic programming into the system. 

Basing ourselves on the assumptions of media socialization, TV's 
construction and cultivation of social reality, and the culturalist and signification 
perspectives of media effects research, our theoretical expectation would be 
that a continual and repetitive infusion of an entertainment video message 
system having a high ISP score will eventually lead to the Islamic enculturation 
of those members of society who are heavily exposed to it. While frequent 
watchers can be institutionally manipulated through content monopolization, 
infrequent viewers are likely to be caught up in the normative spiral of silence 
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generated by the newly formalized mainstream.?* According to the assumptions 
of the spiral of silence theory, infrequent viewers are likely to be influenced 
by a change in their perception about the distribution of normative values 
in society. 

Although our theoretical proposition of the entertainment video's impact 
potential for achieving the Islamic enculturation of society appears simple, 
it hides more than it reveals. Specifically, it is predicated on a variety of 
research prescriptions and institutional resource inputs that will only appear 
if there is a real commitment to Islamization at the highest levels of government. 
For example, the strategy suggested here covers only the entertainment video 
aspect of the culture industry, and is thus only a necessary “affective” condition 
for the relevant cognitive or informational media fare to work on and exploit; 
it is in no case a sufficient condition for realizing the objectives of Islamic 
enculturation at the societal level. 

Apart from the necessary legislative and constitutional provisions, other 
necessary (but not sufficient) communication components in this multiple 
causation linkage would be the cognitive or informational Islamic fare which 
would have to dominate the culture industry in the form of an informational 
explosion and/or implosion. Thus, a total communication policy would have 
to be devised for regulating the content of domestic productions as well as 
finding a way to deal with the internationally touchy issue of communication 
and other cultural imports. That implies having in place an institutional cultural 
import structure manned by trained cultural personnel entrusted with 
determining, monitoring, and improving, in conjunction with the indigenous 
structures of the local culture industry, the ISP levels of the cultural imports 
to be injected into the system. 

Again, having such an institutional apparatus in place will not be easy 
unless there is economic cooperation, probably along the lines of the European 
Economic Community (EEC) but much more intense and extensive, among 
Muslim countries so that an Islamic resource pool of information economy 
can be created. This is very critical to the Islamic enculturation of a society, 
for cultural hegemony and the international homogenization of cultures have 
an extremely close linkage with the extant global economic arrangements 
determined and dominated by such concepts as economies of the center and 
the periphery, transnational corporations and transborder data flows, economic 
dependency and cultural invasion, and the all-embracing concept of an 
information economy.’ Only a truly strong Muslim economic block can make 


2E. Noelle-Neumann, “The Spiral of Silence: A Theory of Public Opinion,” Journal 
of Communication 24 (1974): 43-51. 

27The concept of information economy implies the central role played by informatics and 
information in the central economies’ informational piracy of the peripheral economies of 
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its cultural voice heard and realize a cultural integrity and societal enculturation 
amidst the synchronizing cultural epidemic ensuing from “informatics,” direct 
satellite broadcasting, and DBS (direct broadcast system) technology.?® 

Moreover, suggesting the development of a cultural import filtration 
mechanism through a message system analysis technology based on an ISP 
index should not sound exotic, because the New World Information Order 
controversy has now become more solidified around issues of cultural 
synchronization and cultural dissociation.?? Cultural synchronization results 
from a monopolistic use of communication technologies and control of 
information flows by a world chain of transnational corporations. To Hamelink, 
it is a process which originates in the metropolis-satellite structure of the 
world economy and implies that a particular type of cultural development 
in the metropolitan countries is persuasively communicated to the developing 
countries in a unidirectional and basically synchronic cultural traffic. It 
therefore threatens cultural autonomy, since the exogenously developed 
techniques, symbols, and social patterns are introduced into a national culture 
more on the basis of the metropolis’ interests and needs than on the host 
country’s needs and environments. Earlier on, we cited data showing that 
approximately sixty percent of all dramatized entertainment on PTV consisted 
of American imports, and that this figure did not include commercial 
Hollywood VHS movies. 

In short, it is precisely for these reasons that the present paper posits 
research-based institutional apparatuses to regulate and monitor cultural 
imports. Such a development will help the indigenous cultural industry to 
deconstruct and supplant the hegemonic and homogenizing cultural influences 
of foreign cultural imports. 

Furthermore, our theoretical proposition also subsumes a strong need 
for policy research in the field of mass communication in the country. For 


the Third World which allows the Western economies a headstart in preemptive economic 
decision making and planning vis-a-vis the Third World. See J. Luc-Renaud, “From Cultural 
Imperialism to Trans-Border Data Flows: New World Information Order Redefined,” (Paper 
presented to ICA, Chicago, 1984). Additionally, there is an excellent exposition of the theoretical 
nexus between economic dependency and cultural imperialism in L. Chin-Chuan, “Economic 
Dependency and Cultural Imperialism,” in L. Chin-Chuan, Media Imperialism Reconsidered: 
The Homogenizing of Television Culture (Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1980). 

28For a good discussion of the cultural impact of DBS technology, see Y. Littunen, “Cultural 
Problems of Direct Satellite Broadcasting,” International Social Science Journal 32, no. 2 
(1980): 283-303. 

239C, Hamelink, Cultural Autonomy in Global Communication: Planning National 
Information Policy (New York: Longman, 1983), sees cultural dissociation rooted in a firm 
national information policy as an antidote to cultural synchronization. The concept of cultural 
dissociation, to him, comes as an active choice for information policy makers against imitation 
of foreign cultural systems adequate for a country’s specific environment. 
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that, of course, a necessary institutional infra- and suprastructure will have 
to be provided. This institutional resource structure, which may be called 
a National Institute of Mass Communication Policy and Research (NIMCPR), 
will have to be of a multidisciplinary nature because mass communication 
research, unlike sociology or psychology, is a “variable-field” that shifts levels 
of analysis and borrows the best concepts from level-fields of sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, and political science. In other words, Muslim 
sociologists, psychologists, social statisticians, and even semiologists of 
substance will have to be represented in the institution if it is to really assist 
communication researchers. 

Structurally, the NIMCPR will have to be integrated with such video- 
media elements of Pakistan’s culture industry as PTV and probably a national 
council of VCR, cinema production, and imports. The dramatized productions 
of these institutions will need to be carried out in a research and development 
mode in accordance with the NIMCPR’s policy and research needs. 

Its primary research agenda would be to develop and test, through research 
and development, an ISP index employing perhaps a two-pronged research 
strategy: a) to monitor, profile, and arrange the introduction into society of 
a high [SP-content message system, and b) to determine the long-term 
cultivation effects through theoretically grounded audience surveys. This two- 
pronged strategy implies an integrated research strategy as well as an integrated 
“research and transmission strategy” followed by audience surveys for a 
cultivation analysis of the results. The ensuing data will then be used by 
the NIMCPR to develop an ISP index. There is, moreover, a strong feeling 
among communication research experts that the powerful social effects of 
mass media inputs are more likely to occur within developing societies where 
conditions of content-monopolization or government control of contents often 
exist, or where there is little or no opposition in the mass media to the diffusion 
of values and public images.*° The implication here is that the culture industry 
has to be relatively free of the content-determining influence of the commercial 
interests and capitalist forces of a market economy and then made subservient 
to the NIMCPR’s cultural diffusion and Islamic enculturation imperatives. 


Some Approaches to Developing an ISP Index 
No concept can be reliably and validly measured or operationalized 


P, Lazarsfeld and R. Merton, “Mass Communication, Popular Taste, and Organized 
Social Action; in The Communication of Ideas, ed. L. Bryson (New York: Institute of Religious 
and Social Studies, 1948): 573-4. 
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without an adequate prior conceptual explication. Hence before an index (which 
is nothing but an operational definition or measurement criterion of a concept 
at a lower order of abstraction) can be formulated, an exhaustive 
conceptualization of the ISP concept as implied by our theoretical proposition 
is in order. 

In preliminary terms, we can at least suggest an outline of the concept’s 
boundaries. The acronym “ISP” may be defined as the aggregate capacity 
of the message system of entertainment video, or dramatized entertainment 
through the video-media, to create a positive affect for Islamic culture among 
viewers and/or create in them a sense of identification with it. The ISP of 
a message system is by no means a substitute for the message of Islam as 
contained in its earliest sources, but rather the ability of the entertainment 
video's message system to clearly link its fiction-based production with Islam's 
sociocultural, politicoeconomic, and moral and value systems which figure 
in an individual's and/or a group's daily functioning and their interrelationships 
within and across societies. 

For example, an instance of ISP may be said to have occurred when 
a message system demonstrates the viability, success, and universality of Islamic 
values in an event- and/or problem-based struggle of competing values. It 
is only when audience members see the virtue of such Islamic values as power, 
efficiency, honesty, social unity, brotherhood, knowledge, achievement, and 
so on demonstrated, and when they see the roles tangibly rewarded and role- 
models properly enacted, that cultivation or enculturation through the gradual 
internalization of values is likely to take effect. Moreover, another instance 
of ISP will result from a credible portrayal of a collective pattern of organic 
casting, characterization. and fate. A steady, repetitive, and continual depiction 
of the symbolic triumph of Islamic values coupled with its abstract cognitive 
presentation is likely to slowly deconstruct the alternative conceptions of non- 
or anti-Islamic social reality, its normative and value structures and 
prescriptions, and its aura of invincibility as the ultimate antidote to the 
problems of modern civilization. 

At a higher level of abstraction, the concept is nevertheless subsumed 
into the broader concepts of Islamic theology, eschatology, and philosophy. 
However, it does become a distinct dimension in itself at a lower order in 
the form of common communal, societal, familial, and filial value- 
manifestations defining, determining, and ordering human relations at the 
individual, collective, state, and global levels. In a sense, the ISP of a message 
system becomes evident in the fictional struggle of cultures portrayed through 
the dramatized entertainment of the video-media, a fictional video-world which 
will be required to progressively encompass a range of human values ordering 
contemporaneous human relations at all levels in the contemporary world. 
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To sum up, the conceptual boundaries of an ISP may be said to be 
determinable from the following: 


1) An ISP is a symbolic capacity of not just a single programming 
unit but of the entire message system to be infused into a 
society through the entertainment video component of the 
mass media. Its objective is the Islamic enculturation of 
audience members. 

2) Itis not synonymous with or a surrogate for Islamic theology, 
philosophy, and eschatology, although it does share a broad 
relationship with these. 

3) Ata lower order of abstraction, it is manifested in the event- 
and/or problem-based symbolic demonstration of the Islamic 
value system in the fictional struggle of cultures portrayed 
in the entertainment video programming. 

4) It is absorbed via an aggregate, repetitive, continual, and 
accretive pattern of the credible symbolic triumph of Islamic 
culture, its values, roles, and role models. This creates an 
aggregate positive affect among audience members of an 
intensity that simply needs, if at all, cognitive inputs for a 
social manifestation of conation. 

5) These cultural values will need to be enacted through an 
aggregate pattern of casting, characterization, and fate (i.e., 
elements of existence and structure of human relationships 
including assumptions, contexts, and points of view). 


Operational Implications for the Index 


The above attempt at an ISP conceptualization has several implications 
for its valid operationalization. First, the index has to be multilayered and 
multidimensional, and probably additive, for it has to capture a wide variety 
of distinctive and common values, roles, and production characteristics as 
well as the attributes of programs, themes, story-situations, and roles. It must 
also be able to handle such casting dimensions as characterization types and 
images along with their depths and frequency of portrayals. 

A second, and of course challenging, job would be to identify sets of 
values general enough to encompass many specific classes of value-enactments, 
such as behaviors and other verbal and nonverbal statements and contexts. 
Since that would require a high level of creative abstraction and selection, 
it is therefore quite a challenge in its own right for Muslim social scientists. 
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Some directions in this regard can be found in the work on human values 
done by Western scholars like the anthropologist Kluckhohn, who considers 
values to be conceptions that influence the selection from available alternative 
modes, means, and ends of actions by individuals and groups.*? Rokeach 
speaks of terminal values, by which he means desirable ends, and instrumental 
values, by which he means preferred modes and means.*? While Rokeach’s 
classification of values into means and ends is conceptually appealing, it fails 
to give any role to values in regulating human psychological functioning and 
the structure of social relations. For example, Chu and his colleagues view 
values not just as conceptions of the desirable but also as the “fundamental 
building blocks of the cognitive, affiliative, and social dimensions of human 
experience.”** 

A decision will also have to be made concerning the terms of analysis 
to be used for a video-message system. Although there could be any number 
of strategies, probably a creative combination of the terms of analysis —duly 
modified by our objective of developing an ISP index—employed by the Cl 
message system analysis approach,*4 Chu et al.’s approach of modes of value 
analysis,’ and Fiske and Hartley’s semiological analysis approach of 
signification would perhaps be useful.*° Combining all of these with a close 
laboratory or field experiment setting that might employ test measurement 
procedures in a pretest-posttest experimental research design might also prove 
useful. 

At any rate, CI researchers begin by addressing the question of general 
terms of collective cultivation concerning existence, priorities, values, and 
relationships given in collectively shared public message systems. Their main 
terms of analytical measures, which imply considerable heuristic value for 
developing an ISP index are: 1) attention, 2) emphasis, 3) tendency, and 4) 
structure.*” Attention is the result of the selection of phenomena to be observed. 
A measure of attention is an indication of the presence and frequency of 
subject elements (i.e. , topics, themes, values, and so on) in a message system. 
Emphasis establishes a context of priorities of importance or relevance. The 
context of emphasis sets out a field of differential appeal for audience members 





31C, Kluckhohn, “Values and Value Orientations in Theory of Action,” in Toward a General 
Theory of Action, ed. T. Parsons and E. Shils (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952). 

32M. Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values (New York: The Free Press, 1973). 

33G. Chu, Alfian, and M. Pabottinggi, “Cultural Values in Television Drama,” (Paper 
presented to an East-West Center workshop on Evaluation and Planning for Satellite 
Communication Research, Honolulu, July 1979, p. 3). 

34See G. Gerbner, op. cit., (1969): 144-6. 

35See G. Chu et al., op. cit., (1979): 3-4. 

3J, Fiske and J. Hartley, op. cit., (1978): 59-67, 88-100. 

37G. Gerbner, op. cit., (1969): 144. 
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in which certain things are emphasized. Measures of emphasis feature certain 
topics and/or themes and/or values as the major points of the entertainment 
video's fictional world. Tendency broadly refers to the directionality of 
presentation and the explicit or contexual judgment of qualities of phenomena 
expressed in the presentation. 

Gerbner distinguishes between a critical tendency (i.e., an overall measure 
of the favorable-unfavorable judgment in the comparative study of message 
systems) and a differential tendency (i.e., one indicating a directionality of 
judgment in several different dimensions). Structure, on the other hand, is 
that aspect of the presentation’s context which reveals relationships among 
elements. ** 

Structure may reveal “causal” or “proximal” relationships which are called 
“clusterings.” Gerbner and his colleagues chose to focus on proximal structuring 
and tried to explicate the “implicit” logic in clustering as a property of a 
large message system not easily available to scrutiny. For example, Gerbner 
notes: 


. . . the reasoning employed in the assertion that “John loves Mary 
and will marry her” (whether expressed in a sentence, a story, 
a series of visual images etc.) is apparent in that single statement. 
But if we compare two large message systems and find that the 
proximal occurrences of the words or concepts of “love” and “marry” 
are significantly more frequent in one than in the other, we have 
discovered an element of comparative linkage or structure, and 
a kind of “logic” that would not be revealed by inspecting 
propositions. *? 


On the other hand, Chu et al. have identified three modes of value analysis 
for the content of television drama: thematic analysis, holistic value analysis, 
and critical incident analysis. In a thematic analysis, the unit is a value theme 
explicitly stated during a character’s dialogue in a “value statement.” However, 
“descriptive statements” are excluded. In a holistic value analysis, a story 
is studied in its entirety for an understanding of its major values. For this, 
coders first identify the major characters in each play and ascertain their 
relationship(s) to each other. Each character’s value orientations are then 
subjectively identified, after which value conflicts and their resolution are 
analyzed. The third mode of analysis, critical incident analysis, involves 
dividing a play into several critical incidents considered essential to the plot. 


**Ibid., 146. 
"Ibid. 
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Each incident consists of interactions among several characters who form 
a Clearly delineated unit. The coders can then analyze the values expressed 
by an individual character within each critical incident to see what the values 
are, whether there are value conflicts, and how they are resolved.*° Fiske 
and Hartley’s semiological approach relates the theory of semiotics to the 
practical world of television. They show how TV and film production 
techniques can be used to construct “denotative” and “connotative” meanings 
around “signs” through the use of such semiotical techniques as metaphors, 
metonyms, paradigms, and syntagmas to achieve “first order,” “second order,” 
and “third order” signification. 

Therefore, to create a message system for Pakistan’s entertainment video 
industry and to develop an index which can reliably measure the ISP of a 
message system and which has face and content validity, if not construct 
validity to begin with, a researcher must draw upon the best elements of 
the above approaches. The three operational strategies mentioned above may 
not be looked at as alternate or competing methods, but perhaps as methods 
which tap different points of the manifest-latent content and reality continuum. 
Whereas Chu et al. confine themselves to coding various ranges of manifest 
values (or in Gerbner’s jargon “causal structures”) in dialogue, Fiske and Hartley 
deal overridingly with the connotative or symbolic or “proximal structures.” 
The CI message system analysis strategy tries to span both the manifest and 
the symbolic in its three-tiered broad coding instrument of programs, characters, 
and violent incidents. 

However, their coding instrument fails to tap any explicit dimension of 
character or program values, as they rather infer these from the structural 
dimension implicit in the character and violent incident instruments. 
Nevertheless, the CI use of personality differential scales to identify the key 
differences between the violent and the nonviolent, between those who had 
a happy fate and those who did not, and between the killers and the killed 
is instructive. The use of value differential bipolar scales for the major 
characters, along with a measure of both manifest and latent “Muslimness” 
as implicit in nonverbal cues and context orientations, might enhance the 
content validity of the prospective index. 

Additionally, attention will have to be given in the proposed index to 
capturing the images of family structures and relations in addition to portraying 
the major characters’ relationship and interaction with other sociologically 
extant groupings in contemporary society such as schools, peer groups, and 
occupational and professional groupings. 

The above discussion of the possible dimensions to be considered for 


4°G. Chu et al., op. cit., (1979): 3. 
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inclusion in the prospective index is intuitive at best and is not based on 
any pretense of completeness. Exactly what items should be included or what 
weight should be given to which dimension or sets of items in the ultimate 
composite index has to evolve from a sustained program of message system 
analysis and cultivation research probably in a research and development 
format, triangulating content analysis with experimental and survey research 
designs and utilizing such sophisticated statistical techniques as item analysis, 
factor analysis (allowing due consideration to factor-rotation procedures), 
cluster analysis, and multidimensional scaling procedures. 
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Comparative Study of Muslim Minorities: 
A Preliminary Framework 


R. Hrair Dekmejian 


Most of the world’s Muslims reside in countries where they are numerically 
predominant. As such, these Muslims possess a majoritarian outlook in sharp 
contrast to the perspective of minority Muslims living in India, China, the 
USSR, and some Western countries. In recent years, Muslim minorities have 
found themselves at the confluence of diverse social forces and political 
developments which have heightened their sense of communal identity and 
apprehension vis-a-vis non-Muslim majorities. This has been particularly 
true of the crisis besetting the Indian Muslims in 1990-91 as well as the newly 
formed Muslim communities in Western Europe. 

The foregoing circumstances have highlighted the need for serious research 
on Muslim minorities within a comparative framework. What follows is a 
preliminary outline of a research framework for a comparative study of Muslim 
minorities using the Indian Muslims as an illustrative case. 


The Salience of Tradition 


One of the most significant transnational phenomena in the four decades 
since mid-century has been the revival of communal consciousness among 
minorities in a large number of countries throughout the world. This tendency 
toward cultural regeneration has been noted among such diverse ethnic groups 
as Afro-Americans, French Canadians, Palestinian Arabs, the Scots of Great 
Britain, Soviet minorities, and native Americans. A common tendency among 
these groups is to reach back to their cultural traditions and to explore those 
roots which have served as the historical anchors of their present communal 
existence. Significantly, this quest for tradition has had a salutary impact 
upon the lives of these communities, for it has reinforced their collective 
and individual identities and has enabled them to confront the multiple 
difficulties of modern life more effectively. By according its members a sense 


R. Hrair Dekmejian is a professor in the Department of Political Science at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
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of belonging to a larger whole, communal identities have tended to reduce 
the alienation and social atomization so prevalent in today’s industrialized 
and developing nations. 

The return to tradition has also been the distinguishing characteristic 
of yet another contemporary movement which has manifested itself upon the 
world scene with sudden force—the rise of Islamic revivalism. 

The recent regeneration of the Islamic ethos caught the non-Islamic world 
by surprise. Few in the West or even in the Muslim world anticipated an 
Islamic renaissance in the modern context. The intellectual myopia induced 
by capitalist or Marxist materialism had effectively blindfolded both scholars 
and statesmen who had mistakenly disregarded or underestimated the dynamic 
force of Islam and its potential as a political, social, and economic determinant 
in human affairs.’ 

Perhaps the two fundamental features of modern Islamic revivalism are 
its persistence and its pervasiveness. The belated discovery of its existence 
by Western governments and mass media notwithstanding, the search for 
Islamic roots is not a recent phenomenon; in contemporary history this 
persistent search harks back at least to Jamal al Din al Afghani and Muhammad 
‘Abduh, both of whom strove to render Islam applicable to modernizing 
environments. The uniqueness of Islam’s modern revival is its transnationalism, 
its pervasiveness without regard to national boundaries. Indeed, it is supremely 
significant that the present phase of Islamic rebirth has been occurring in 
virtually every Islamic polity regardless of geographic, political, economic, 
or cultural environment. The return to the Islamic ethos is discernable not 
only in Egypt, Algeria, Syria, Iran, and Nigeria, but also in far-off Malaysia, 
Soviet Central Asia, India, and the Philippines. Why is this renaissance taking 
place in the fourth quarter of the twentieth century? At this early phase of 
its development, it is difficult to identify any precise causal factors. 
Nevertheless, several general propositions may be tentatively advanced. 

The return to the Islamic ethos appears to be a natural response of the 
transnational ummah to the successive pathological experiences which have 
buffeted the Muslim community during the last century. This protracted crisis 
milieu included the political, economic, and social ravages of Western and 
Soviet imperialism, the imperatives of “pressure cooker” development, the 
struggles for independence, the Arab-Israeli conflict, the loss of Jerusalem 
and Palestine, the two world wars, the emergence of nationalist and communist 
ideological movements, and the occurrence of inter-Arab and Middle Eastern 
regional conflicts.? 


1For a detailed analysis, see R. Hrair Dekmejian, Islam in Revolution: Fundamentalism 
in the Arab World (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1985). 
*Ibid., 5-32. 
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All the signs of decline were already manifest during the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century as the power of the Ottoman Empire was successively 
challenged internally by such diverse movements as Mahdism in Sudan, 
Wahhabism in the Arabian peninsula, Egyptain nationalism, pan-Turkism, 
as well as Levantine Arab, Greek, Armenian, and Kurdish nationalism. 
Externally, the Ottoman and Persian empires beat a hasty retreat in the face 
of a collective European imperialism in the process of balkanizing the non- 
Western world. Beyond its Middle Eastern epicenter, Islamic power was 
defeated on the Indian subcontinent by systematic British penetration and 
the eventual displacement of Mogul power. Russian expansion in Muslim 
Central Asia and the Caucasus and French control of North Africa completed 
the European domination of the Islamic world. Upon the heels of Western 
dominance came the West’s “mission civilatrice’-a distorted expansion of 
Europe’s value system—which gradually denatured the Muslim cultures to 
the extent that Algerian intellectuals forgot their native Arabic and potentates 
like Ataturk and Reza Shah purposefully worked to reduce the role of Islam 
in their societies. The Islamic response ranged from the abortive attempts 
of Sultan ‘Abd al Hamid to revive political pan-Islamism to the rise of Islamic 
fundamentalism in Sudan, the Arabian peninsula, and North Africa, and 
Muslim reformism in Egypt in the hands of al Afghani and ‘Abduh. These 
developments proved incapable of confronting the new challenges of secular 
nationalism and modernization as the various linguistic components of the 
ummah went on to establish their own independent nation-states in emulation 
of the European model. Only in the Indian subcontinent did Islam constitue 
a determining factor as the raison d’être for Pakistani statehood. 


Against the experience of a full century, the catalysts responsible for 
the present revival of Islam are discernable in broad outline. During this 
period, Muslims experimented with a plethora of ideologies, formulas, and 
solutions to rebuild their lives including nationalism, Westernization, socialism, 
etatism, and their multiple variants—all of which were found wanting. The 
decline of the West and the abortive application of Western-style capitalism 
in the Islamic world generated doubts about the blind emulation of the Western 
model of sociopolitical development. The socialist model proved to be equally 
inadequate due to its atheist-European origin no less than for its autocratic 
application in communist countries. Nor were the attempts to use mixed 
Western-socialist systems very successful in such countries as Syria, Egypt, 
and Iraq, all of which were reeling under the pressures of the superpowers 
and the Arab-Israeli conflict itself. Indeed, none of these ideological systems 
were able to meet or even approximate the minimum requirements of the 
Islamic concept of social justice nor to develop the individual and collective 
psychological mechanisms needed to confront the turbulent world of the 
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postwar years. In their dual failure to provide material solutions for human 
needs and spiritual solace, the very legitimacy of these non-Islamic ideological 
constructs came under increasing challenge. The frustration arising from 
pressures from the West, the Soviet Union, and Israel further deepened the 
Muslim’s alienation from the outside world, its values, methods, and culture. 
Only the oil weapon was to provide a medium of self-assurance and a sense 
of dignity for many Muslims. In view of the failures of the past and the 
turbulence of the present, a return to Islam was inevitable.* 


Islamic Ethnicity in Muslim India 


The persistence of an Islamic identity among India’s teeming Muslim 
population has provided the main parameter which defines Indian Muslim 
ethnicity. Consequently, it is no accident that the two revivalist movements 
of recent times—ethnicity and Islam—have come together in mutual 
reinforcement to produce the beginnings of an Indian Muslim spiritual 
renaissance and a consequent quest for individual dignity and collective social 
justice. Despite their relative isolation as a minority from dar al Islam, Indian 
Muslims have manifested the same characteristics of Islamic renewal that 
are discernable elsewhere in the Muslim world. Yet, precisely because of 
their geographical isolation, the Indian Muslims’ quest for Islamic renewal 
and growth has been stunted, particularly under the pressure of the Hindu 
fundamentalism of the 1990s. A sense of loneliness, dejection, and frustration 
pervades the Indian Muslim community, which has gone too long unnoticed 
by other Muslims. 


The Mosaic Model 


The contemporary resurgence of ethnicity has underlined the utility of 
Carleton Coon’s mosaic model of society. This anthropological approach views 
society in terms of the diversity of its ethnic components as defined by religious, 
linguistic, racial, regional, and/or tribal criteria. The theoretical strength of 
the mosaic model is that it seeks to reflect social reality as it is, without 
the integrational distortion implicit in many other popular theories of society. 
It readily recognizes that ethnic homogeneity is the rare exception rather 
than the rule in most nation-states as they exist today. 

3For an overview of revivalist movements in various Muslim countries, see Shireen T. 


Hunter, ed., The Politics of Islamic Revivalism (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana 
University Press, 1988). 
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In developing a usable theoretical framework for the study of Muslim 
minorities in India and elsewhere, the mosaic approach needs to be 
supplemented by two additional constructs: 1) the plural society model, and 
2) the pluralist society model. 

As promulgated by the anthropologist Furnivall, plural societies are 
characterized by a process of governance based to a large degree upon the 
constituent ethnic groups of a given national unit. There are two ideal types 
of plural societies. The conflict model of the plural society is distinguished 
by heightened competition among ethnic groups pursuing seemingly 
incompatible interests within an authoritarian system. The equilibrium model 
of the plural society is characterized by a significant degree of consensus 
among ethnic groups regarding certain basic values and procedures of 
governance. Implicit in this model is the prevalence of intercommunal balance 
and ethnic accommodation in the context of a decentralized political system 
of minimal coercion. The equilibrium model has found its practical application 
in several small West European states which are categorized as consociational 
democracies. According to social societists Lijphardt, Daadler, Lorwin, and 
Dekmejian, consociational systems operate effectively under the aegis of an 
“elite cartela coterie of ethnically recruited leaders—who regulate 
intercommunal competition and assure a significant degree of ethnic autonomy 
in religious and cultural affairs. Historical experience suggests that only in 
highly peaceful milieux would it be possible to maintain the consociational 
formula, i.e., Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Austria, and, until 1975, 
Lebanon.°® 

In contrast, the pluralist model is prevalent in the larger national entities 
such as the United States, France and, to a lesser degree, the Indian Union. 
In pluralist societies, the process of government is not based primarily on 
institutionalized ethnic group participation. Consequently, authoritative decision 
makers perceive the ethnically salient sectors of the population as interest 
and pressure groups such as labor, industry, and farmers, all of which are 
free to participate in the process of governance without the benefit of official 
institutionalized anchors. In pluralist societies, ethnic interests are frequently 
compromised, as in Muslim India, unless specific groups are able to maximize 
their access to top decision-making bodies through systematic ethnic 
mobilization as in the case of American Jews, Afro-Americans, and Hispanics. 


‘On models of multiethnic societies, see Leo Kuper and M. G. Smith, eds., Pluralism 
in Africa (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969) and Kenneth McRae, ed., 
Consociational Democracy (Toronto: McClellands, 1974). 

’The Lebanese experience is discussed in R. Hrair Dekmejian, “Consociational Democracy? 
Comparative Politics (January 1978): 251-65. 
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The Islamic Theory of Religious Ethnicity 


A most notable contribution of early Islamic political theory to the problem 
of minorities is the notion of millah as promulgated in the Qur'an and 
institutionalized in the Shari‘ah. It was significant that for solid theological 
and practical reasons the Islamic state implemented a system of communal 
coexistence that recognized religious diversity and toleration many centuries 
before such practices became common in Christian Europe. Ironically, the 
Islamic prescription of religious toleration with respect to the ahl al kitab 
was not practiced in reverse with respect to Muslim minorities living in such 
Christian states as Russia and Spain. To understand the dynamic factors 
responsible for the formulation of Islamic policy towards the ahl al kitab, 
it is necessary to elucidate the objective theological, historical, and social 
conditions that prevailed in the early years of the Arab Muslim conquest. 

Clearly, the foremost determinant of Islamic ethnic policy is the way 
in which Islam theologically orients itself as a source of divine revelation 
vis-a-vis other major religions. As a staunchly monotheistic faith, Islam became 
the inheritor of a montheistic prophetic tradition reaching back to the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus. Indeed, by consciously basing itself upon the cumulative 
process of divine revelation, the Islamic weltanschauung perceived a grand 
dialectical process of divine design consisting of three epochal stages of 
revelation, each one more perfect than its antecedent. In Hegelian terminology, 
Judaism constituted the “thesis” which generated Christianity as its “antithesis” 
and then led to the Islamic “synthesis” as the highest stage of divine revelation. 
Consequently, as the supreme culmination of the process of divine revelation, 
Muhammad was regarded by Muslims as the “seal” of the prophets and indeed 
as the amir al anbiya—the prince of the prophets. 

Therefore, Islam’s explicit recognition of its two spiritual antecedents 
was instrumental in defining the special relationship of the Islamic community 
with the ahl al kitab—the Jewish and Christian communities. With the Arab 
conquest of the civilized world, large numbers of Christians and Jews were 
brought under Muslim control. While the day-to-day policies of Muslim rulers 
were sometimes marked by vicissitudes, the doctrinal basis of Islamic tolerance 
toward the ahi al kitab was not permitted to erode. In contrast to other subject 
peoples, Jews and Christians were extended the protection of Islamic authority 
as a doctrinal imperative and as an expression of Muslim piety. In retrospect, 
had it not been for the Islamic policy of toleration, there would not have 
been such large concentrations of Christians and Jews in the contemporary 
Muslim world. 
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Methodological Framework 


The theoretical underpinnings as explicated above help to define the 
parameters of research undertaken on Muslim minorities and to identify the 
specific problems which require in-depth investigation and analysis. These 
are presented in a systematic form in the causal diagram (see attachment) 
that sets forth specific variables and hypotheses which are thought to affect 
to some degree the condition of Indian or other Muslim minorities. As 
independent and intervening variables, these are expected to constitute the 
determinants of Muslim minority life—which is considered a primary 
dependent variable. Once the objective conditions of the Muslim communities’ 
environment are identified, it will then be possible to discern the basic 
communal needs of the Muslims who are often too inarticulate in their “demand 
bearing.” These communal needs emerge as a second dependent variable which 
is causally related to the situational factors obtained in the socioeconomic 
milieu of different Muslim minorities. What follows is an explication of the 
variables as applied to Indian Muslims: 


Independent Variables: 


1. Historical Determinants. The salient historical antecedents 
of Indian and Islamic history, including the Muslim conquest 
of India, the predominant political role of the Indian Muslims, 
the decline of the Moguls, the advent of British power, the 
Indian struggle for independence, and the bifurcation of the 
national elite along religious lines leading to the establishment 
of Pakistan. Especially important is the notion of communal 
historical memory based on intercommunal experiences of 
conflict and cooperation. 

2. Total Size. The approximate size of the Indian Muslim 
community in absolute terms and in relation to other major 
communal groups and India’s total population. 

3. Regional Distribution. \dentification of the areas of major 
concentration of Indian Muslims in terms of regions, states, 
and urban habitation. 

4. Demographic Characteristics. Data regarding the approximate 
demographic makeup of the Muslim population in terms of 
age cohorts, longevity, and so on. 

5. Linguistic Components. Determination of the major linguistic 
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groups within the Muslim community in terms of size and 
regional concentration. 

6. Economic Characteristics. Data concerning the economic 
conditions prevailing in Indian Muslim communities (1.e., 
class structure based on economic roles and distribution of 
wealth), evidence of communally-based economic 
mobilization and comparative data on the non-Muslim sectors 
of the Indian population (particularly on class structure and 
per capita incomes), and the overall occupational profile of 
Indian Muslim communities and patterns of occupational 
preference. 

7. Communal Organization. Evidence of community-based, 
secular, cultural, professional, and civic organizations, 
including organizational structures, goals, and leadership. 

8. Religious Institutional Structures. Identification of Islamic 
communal organizations which directly affect religious life 
in terms of fulfilling the specific functions prescribed by 
Islamic traditions; extensive data on the number of mosques 
and their average attendance, the adequacy of the presiding 
imams in terms of numbers, level of training, intellectual 
competence, and spiritual dedication; evidence of clerical 
organizations and communication within and between 
geographically remote Muslim communities as well as ties 
with Islamic leaders outside India; data concerning the 
structure and administration of awqaf (endowments) and the 
extent of their impact on the community; the nature of 
relationships betweeen the clerics and the lay leadership of 
the various communities; evidence of possible interaction 
between Muslim clerics and the non-Muslim clergy; and 
evidence of communal mechanisms of conflict resolution and 
shar court systems. 

9. Educational System. Data on the number, size, level, and 
location of all Muslim-supported educational institutions, 
including schools where Muslim students are numerically 
predominant; similar information on all mosque-affiliated 
madrasahs and religious seminaries; and evaluation of school 
curricula, instructional staffs, and physical plants in absolute 
terms and vis-a-vis non-Muslim educational institutions. 

10. Cultural Outlook. Identification of Islamic and other cultural 
attributes which reinforce the distinctiveness of the Indian 
Muslim community, the dimensions of cultural diversity 
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beteween Muslims and non-Muslims, and the resulting 
patterns of intercultural interaction. 

ll. Civic Participation. The extent and patterns of participation 
of Indian Muslims, collectively and individually, in the 
political life of India (i.e., voting patterns, participation in 
political activities, running for electoral office, appointment 
to bureaucratic positions, and so on), identification of attitudes 
and issues considered communally important, and the 
modalities of their articulation at the governmental level. 

12. The Political System. The fundamental characteristics of the 
Indian political system, its federal structures, institutions, and 
leaders. 

13. Non-Muslim Communities. The demographic, economic, 
cultural, and organizational attributes of the majority and 
minority communities of India and their relations with 
Muslims. 

14. Muslim Community Life. The changing conditions of the 
various Muslim communities in India—the main dependent 
variable. 


The foregoing fourteen clusters of variables are to be analyzed within 
a dynamic framework that will focus on the mutual interaction of these variables 
as well as their interaction with the larger Indian sociopolitical environment—a 
major macrolevel independent variable in itself. This variable will include 
an examination of the Indian political system, its leadership and mechanisms 
of representation, and the formulation of ethnic policy, as this relates to all 
minorities as well as to Indian Muslims. Such an analysis will be expected 
to yield various salient situational factors which will help define the objective 
conditions of Indian Muslims. Once these are identified, the study can focus 
upon the social needs which the prevailing conditions have generated. 
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Book Review 


Women and Social Justice: Some Legal and 
Social Issues in Contemporary Muslim Society 


By Anis Ahmad. Islamabad: Institute of Policy Studies, 1991, 128pp. 


The task undertaken in this book, the development of a “third approach” 
to the issue of women’s oppression superceding both feminism and tradi- 
tionalism, is much needed and much neglected in the Islamic movement. 
Specifically, Ahmad analyzes the impact of the introduction of hudiid (Islamic 
penal code) laws in Pakistan and makes policy recommendations for their 
reform. Although his analysis is not limited in usefulness to Pakistan, it is 
limited, however, by several shortcomings in argument, structure, and language. 

Ahmad’s strong points emerge in his empirical study of Pakistani family 
law. While he attempts to refute the criticism that the hudiid laws discriminate 
against women, he also recognizes that the application of these laws in a 
legal patchwork fraught with contradictions has not helped women. For ex- 
ample, the Family Laws Ordinance of 1961 requires all marriages to be of- 
ficially reported but, with common and Islamic opinion being contrary, this 
law is frequently neglected. So when the hudiid laws of 1979 made adultery 
punishable, women living in Islamic but unreported marriages were reported 
for adultery by vengeful ex-husbands. This particular problem would be solved, 
Ahmad argues, by punishing such men for slander, a neglected aspect of 
the Shari‘ah’s approach to adultery which is to women’s advantage. He argues 
for an end to “this vicious circle of immediacy, adhocism and temporary 
solutions” (p. 48) in the application of the Shari‘ah, and for a more creative, 
comprehensive reform. His use of statistics from Pakistani courts is an at- 
tempt to ground his analysis in the living reality of Pakistani women, an 
attempt which is only infrequently made by Islamist writers on women’s issues, 
who usually hide behind obscure generalizations about the ideal society. 

It is also edifying to see an Islamist writer admit that “we should not 
doubt the intent and motive of those who talk on these issues and take a 
different position” (p. 11). Too often this debate over the status of women 
results in bitter and useless finger-pointing in which the advocates of change 
in women’s conditions are labelled “Western,” as if one had to be Western 
to see anything exploitative about the present treatment of Muslim women. 
Unfortunately, Ahmad does not stick to his promise and succumbs to a defen- 
sive diatribe against his ideological opponents, calling them “crypto-colonialists” 
and emphasizing their emergence from the upper classes. The same charge 
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of elitist class bias could be levelled at the Jama‘at-i Islami, for that matter. 
Such gratuitous name-calling, whether true or not, does not add anything 
to the analysis. 

To be fair, Ahmad levels his attack equally at “the colonial heritage and 
social customs given the name ‘eastern culture’” (p. 26), thus recognizing 
that, both before and after the colonial presence, there are factors internal 
to our societies which have been oppressive for women. Nevertheless, the 
defensiveness into which he slips sometimes hinders a clear-sighted analysis 
of these oppressive internal conditions. For example, he quotes at length a 
feminist critic of the hudiid laws, Rashida Patel, who argues against the punish- 
ment of women for adultery. In the key part of the quote, she says that due 
to women’s extremely dependent condition: 


Many cases have been known when women changed hands from 
one male guardian to another by marriage or even without mar- 
riage, and live in adultery or fornication not due to personal desire 
for such a life but merely as victims of circumstances. Under these 
socioeconomic conditions, to make women punishable for fornica- 
tion or adultery had resulted in grave hardships for them (pp. 19-20). 


Ahmad immediately interprets this as follows: 


Defending the Penal Code of 1860 introduced by the British co- 
lonialists in Pakistan, the advocates of “equality” for women maintain 
that the hudid ordinance deprives women of their “human right” 
to indulge in fornication. They further think that the hudid or- 
dinance will also deprive women of earning a livelihood through 
trading their bodies, consequently causing an economic setback 
to women (p. 20). 


Such an evaluation of the reasons behind feminists’ opposition to this 
particular law does not at all follow from the feminist quoted to prove it. 
Patel’s point was that women should not be punished for a sin imposed on 
them against their will by socioeconomic circumstances. Surely this is a plausi- 
ble defense in the Shari‘ah. ‘Umar ibn al Khattab’s lifting of the punishment 
for theft during a famine in Madinah shows that if the spirit of the law is 
to be preserved, extenuating circumstances for the sin should first be ruled 
out. This is an example of polemic pushing aside analysis. 

Ahmad’s vision of improvement for Muslim women’s conditions is ex- 
tremely interesting. On one hand, he suggests that women’s existing con- 
tribution in roles such as agricultural labor, traditional handicrafts, and “home 
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engineering” (this term should become more widespread!) are undervalued 
by sexists and feminists alike. No one can argue with this; in fact the latest 
trend in feminist studies agrees. But he uses this to argue against women’s 
entrance into the wage-labor force. This entrance, as he correctly points out, 
imposes a double burden on women because they are expected by their families 
to continue doing their traditional unsung labor in addition to any wage-labor 
they undertake. Of course, the main reason he finds such labor objectionable 
is because it would entail the “free mixing of the sexes.” But the alternative 
he proposes, that women reevaluate the role of “home engineer,’ does not 
acknowledge the problems hidden in this role for Muslim women today: This 
role has been stripped by most local customs of Islamic guarantees of dignity 
and freedom and has been reduced to the level of drudgery under an ar- 
bitrary master. We need to investigate if state policies could be developed 
which would reinstate the dignity of this role. 

Interestingly, he suggests as another alternative to the entrance of women 
into the general wage-labor force the development of all-female labor sec- 
tors, such as female-operated factories and shops. But most factory labor 
by females is already segregated, not because the operators are Islamically 
opposed to the mixing of the sexes but because they can pay women less 
than men and exploit them more. And would the owners, executives, managers, 
and decision-making bodies all the way up the ladder be all-female too, or 
would this simply be another example of men using women’s labor? If they 
were, and they should be, these top-level women executives would need to 
meet with other executives, warehousers, distributors, and government ministers 
on a nationwide level. In other words, the mixing of the sexes is still not 
avoided. But early Islamic precedents and justifications for this type of struc- 
tured mixing are available, so there is no need to paint oneself into a corner 
by insisting that “no mixing” is an absolute in Islam. And the existence of 
such female work sectors still does not justify discriminating against an in- 
dividual woman who for some reason finds it worthwhile to enter an Islamically 
viable field traditionally occupied by men. 

Ahmad believes that the flaws in the hudiid system can be ironed out 
by a more thorough understanding of the purpose and spirit of the Shari‘ah 
and the dissemination of this knowledge to society at large through the media. 
He recommends direct training of members of the legal system from police 
officers to judges (including female judges in the family courts) in this com- 
prehensive application of the Shari‘ah within the courses already offered to 
them at the Islamic University in Islamabad. 

A few technical flaws detract from the value of the book. The language 
suffers from rampant Pakitanisms, some of which cause double-takes (i.e., 
“orally married,” “agreeable sex”!). More importantly, terms like “girl” (when 
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referring to an adult woman), “men of letters,” “common man,” and “lady” 
(because it refers to a specific cultural concept of womanhood) are no longer 
acceptable in scholarly literature, especially since, as Ahmad himself says, 
“Islam does not use a sexist languge” (p. 60). Also, there is an overabun- 
dance of Arabic terms and a lack of adequate and consistent translation; this 
could be remedied by appending a glossary. On a positive note, it is refreshing 
to see an Islamist mention his wife by name in the preface, acknowledging 
the value of her labor, whether traditional or direct, in his own work. 

This book is useful in opening a new phase of Islamist scholarly work 
on the issue of Muslim women’s conditions because of two factors: 1) With 
its sociological, empirical grounding, rather than abstract ideological wander- 
ing, it begins the type of studies which Islamists have been reluctant to do, 
a reluctance which has led to our dependence on researchers of other 
ideological motivations for such data, and 2) It finally faces the fact that 
Muslim women are grossly exploited and oppressed today, whereas most 
Islamist literature about this issue has been of the defensive, head-in-the- 
sand variety. Being among the first in this new phase, it still suffers occa- 
sionally from some of the flaws of the previous phase, i.e., defensiveness 
and polemic. It is an uneven, but serviceable, beginning. 

Finally, going along with the current tendency in literary studies to ad- 
mit one’s personal engagement in the text, I must say that reviewing this 
book was more daunting because the author is a friend of my father, one 
whom I greatly respect and like. Nevertheless, neither affection and respect 
for our fathers and father figures nor their desire to protect us should buffer 
women from the winds of direct involvement in the struggle against oppressive 
conditions. And the struggle will not succeed as long as our fathers are speaking 
for us and we are silent. Therefore, here is a challenge to the Islamic movements 
in Pakistan: Produce a woman with intellectual qualifications as high as those 
of Ahmad, give her a policy-influencing position commensurate with those 
qualifications, and then Ahmad’s (and the Islamic movement’s) argument will 
be proven without any further debate. 


Mohja Kahf 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Muslim Contributions to the 
History of Religions 


Ghulam-Haider Aasi 
History of Religions in the West 


A universal, comparative history of the study of religions is still far from 
being written. Indeed, such a history is even far from being conceived, because 
its components among the legacies of non-Western scholars have hardly been 
discovered. One such component, perhaps the most significant one, is the 
contributions made by Muslim scholars during the Middle Ages to this 
discipline. What is generally known and what has been documented in this 
field consists entirely of the contribution of Western scholars of religion. 
Even these Western scholars belong to the post-Enlightenment era of Western 
history. 

There is little work dealing with the history of religions which does not 
claim the middle of the nineteenth century CE as the beginning of this 
discipline. This may not be due only to the zeitgeist of the modern West 
that entails aversion, downgrading, and undermining of everything stemming 
from the Middle Ages; its justification may also be found in the intellectual 
poverty of the Christian West (Muslim Spain excluded) that spans that historical 
period. 

Although most works dealing with this field include some incidental 
references, paragraphs, pages, or short chapters on the contribution of the 
past, according to each author's estimation, all of these studies are categorized 
under one of the two approaches to religion: philosophical or cultic. All of 
the reflective, speculative, philosophical, psychological, historical, and 
ethnological theories of the Greeks about the nature of the gods and goddesses 
and their origins, about the nature of humanity’s religion, its raison d'être, 
and its function in society are described as philosophical quests for truth. 
It is maintained that the Greeks’ contribution to the study of religion showed 
their openness of mind and their curiosity about other religions and cultures. 


Ghulam-Haider Aasi is the chair and assistant professor of Islamics and the History of Religions 
at the American Islamic College, Chicago, Illinois. An earlier version of this paper was presented 
at the First History Seminar of the AMSS held on 26-27 May 1990 at Buffalo, New York. 
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Their approach to religion was, however, a philosophical one. Thus all Greek 
endeavors to comprehend religious phenomena are reduced to the categories 
of allegory, psychology, history, or euphemism.’ 

The contribution of the Christian West to the study of religion during 
its early and middle ages is explained in terms of an apologetical or polemical 
nature. Its approach to religious phenomena was based on a cultic approach, 
because it had an intolerant and exclusive attitude towards other religions. 
In comparing the Greek and the Christian attitudes towards other religions, 
Eric Sharpe writes: 


The Greek philosophers were committed to a quest for information, 
and a quest for truth; the Christian theologians were committed 
to a soteriology, and within a cultic framework to a quest for 
perfection. Both found themselves in contact with other forms of 
belief, and reacted in radically opposite ways, one positively, the 
other negatively. 


When we consider the period of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and 
the post-Reformation, we again find that Western scholars did not add anything 
directly to the history of religions. Their immersion in Classical studies, natural 
religion, pietism, and deism paved the way for the rationalist approach of 
the Enlightenment. The romanticism of the post-Enlightenment period, with 
its emphasis on the irrational aspects of religion, was a reaction to this extreme 
rationalism. 

The main factors which brought about a vigorous interest in the history 
of religions were Western colonial expansion and the availability of massive 
data about non-Western cultures, religious beliefs, and lifestyles. We also must 
not overlook Christian missionaries’ direct encounters with a variety of religious 
traditions. Western penetration into the Americas, Africa, Asia, and Australia 
not only provided an area for economic and political exploitation, but also 
caused Western scholars to reflect upon humanity’s various beliefs, rituals, 
and lifestyles throughout the world. Christian missionaries encountered the 
dilemma of the nonavailability of God's acts of salvation through Jesus Christ 
to a large part of the world. The secularists looked at non-Western religious 
phenomena and saw in it the historical evolution of humanity from primitive 
mutality to scientific ingenuity. 

For the first time, Western individuals found an opportunity to reflect 
seriously and critically upon the diversity of religions. Their interest in 
comparative mythology and comparative linguistics led them to comparative 





Jan DeVries, Perspectives in the History of Religions (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1977), 1t. 
*Eric J. Sharpe, Comparative Religion: A History (New York: Charles Scribner, 1975), 10. 
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religion. The decade of 1860-1870 is generally considered the beginning of 
the discipline known as the science of religion, for it was in this decade 
that the first chairs of comparative religion were established in Western 
universities. It was also during this decade that the first works arguing for 
the science of religion and proposing it as a separate methodology were 
published. Friedrich Max Mueller (1823-1900) is considered to be the leading 
and most courageous spirit calling for the establishment of comparative religion 
as an independent academic discipline. 

He wrote extensively in order to develop its methodology. Although he 
saw comparative religion along the lines of comparative mythology and 
comparative linguistics, he was radical enough to claim that “he who knows 
one, knows none.” By “one,” he meant Christianity.* To a large extent, attitudes 
such as this freed Western scholars by making it possible for them to delve 
into the study of other religious traditions; while they were not entirely 
dispassionate, they had some degree of curiosity, openness, and understanding. 
Then, too, the discipline of comparative religion no longer remained the 
exclusive domain of theologians and philosophers, for all other disciplines 
in the social sciences and the humanities made religion a field for research 
and investigation. There emerged different theories of religion, and different 
methods evolved to analyze and explain religious phenomena. These 
anthropological, psychoanalytical, sociological, historical/migration/diffusion, 
and phenomenological theories of the last century are now accepted as “classical 
approaches to the study of religion.” 

The discipline on which Max Mueller expounded had three basic aims: 
to analyze the common elements of different religions and myths, to study 
the development and evolution of religion, and to discover the origin of religion. 
Although scholars involved in the study of religion had different theories 
and used different methods, they all believed in the doctrine of evolution. 
Their main concern throughout remained that of discovering religion’s origin. 
Whether this obsession was due to empirical historicism or to the superiority 
complex of the West, the common assumption of all these scholars was that 
religion, humanity, and hence history had evolved from the simple to the 
complex. Western scholars of religion started to question these underlying 
assumptions of the classical theories of religion only two decades ago. The 
discipline is still very young and battling out its own bounds and goals. 

As for our knowledge of the contribution of past non-Western scholars 
to the history of religion, we are still left in the dark. Muslim scholars of 
the Middle Ages have made a significant contribution in this domain. By 





‘Ibid. 
‘Jacques Waardenburg, Classical Approaches to the Study of Religions: Aims, Methods, 
and Theories of Research, 2 vols. (The Hague and Paris: Mouton, 1973). 
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studying and analyzing their works, we can enrich the history of the study 
of religions and can thereby learn from the experiences of the past. 


Muslim Contribution to the History of Religions 
during the Middle Ages 


Among the more common works on the history of the study of religion, 
there are, to this writer's knowledge, only two authors who provide us with 
some details on past contributions. Both mention, very briefly, the Muslim 
contribution to the study of religion during the Middle Ages. Eric J. Sharpe 
includes only one paragraph in his study, though he admits that the honor 
of writing the first history of religion belongs to a Muslim schoar, al 
Shahrastani. Writing about the Christian Church’s antipathy towards other 
religions during the Middle Ages, Sharpe says: 


Although Christians were not seriously interested in other religions, 
except as opponents to be overcome, there were a number of Muslim 
writers of the period whose works deserve to be mentioned. They 
attempted to describe or otherwise confront those religions to which 
Islam was opposed. 


Referring to the names of al Tabari, al Mas‘udi, and al Birūnī in the next 
sentence, he writes: 


The honor of writing the first history of religion, in world literature, 
seems in fact to belong to the Muslim Shahrastani (d. 1153) whose 
Religious Parties and Schools of Philosophy describes and 
systematizes all the religions of the then-known world, as far as 
the boundaries of China. This outstanding work far outstrips 
anything which Christian writers were capable of producing at 
the same period.° 


Similarly, Annemarie Malefijt includes two small paragraphs on the 
Muslim contribution to the study of religion during the Middle Ages. She 


*Annemarie de Waal Malefijt, Religion and Culture: An Introduction to the Anthropology 
of Religion (New York: Macmillan Press, 1968), 24 and passim. See also Walter H. Capps, 
Ways of Understanding Religion (New York: Macmillan Press, 1972); Mircea Eliade, The 
Quest: History and Meaning in Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969), chapters 
1-4; E. E. Evans Pritchard, Theories of Primitive Religion (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965). 

*Sharpe, op. cit., Il. 
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also refers to the names of al Tabari, al Mas‘idi, and al Birūnī and writes: 


Perhaps the first systematic comparative history of religion was 
produced by the Muslim scholar Shahrastani (d. 1153.) After 
comparing ‘all known religions’ (but not including tribal religions), 
he set up a fourfold typology: Islam; literary religions (Judaism); 
quasi-literary religions (Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism); and 
philosophical and ‘self-willed’ religions (Buddhism and Hinduism).’ 


The Muslim contribution to the history of religion and the Muslim’s 
understanding of other religions has turned out to be a field of study producing 
one of the richest, most documented, and most well-written areas from the 
heyday of Muslim rule in the East as well as in the Muslim West. This is 
still generally unknown to Western historians of religion. Historians of religion 
in the West have made little significant contribution to Islam and Islamics. 
This apathetic attitude of Western religious historians toward Islam was decried 
strongly by Ismail R. al Fārūqī about twenty-three years ago. His outcry, 
somewhat hesitantly approved, found its echo in a reminder by Charles J. 
Adams to the historians of religions, but nothing else has improved the 
situation.® 

The West’s aversion to Islam and its persistent distortion of facts does 
not need more documentation.’ Orientalists’ disparagement of Muslim 
contributions to the history of religion did appear, at times, through their 


7De Waal Malefijt, op. cit., 24. 

SIsma‘il R. al Faruqi, “History of Religions: Its Nature and Significance for Christian 
Education and the Muslim-Christian Dialogue,” Numen 12 (1965): 31-65, 891-95. See also 
Charles J. Adams's article in Joseph M. Kitagawa and Mircea Eliade, eds., The History of 
Religions: Essays on the Problem of Understanding (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1967), 179. The “Middle Ages” were neither dark nor medieval as Western medievalists would 
like us to believe. Rather, it was a period of High Ages for Muslim civilization. Asserting 
this fact, Philip K. Hitti writes: “It is clear that the Middle Ages were not really dark in 
the sense that certain narrow medievalists report. Those historians have often erred in their 
pronouncements on the course of scientific thought in the Middle Ages, showing us only 
the darkest side of the period. An exaggerated emphasis upon the least progressive elements 
and exclusive preoccupation with the limited domain of Western thought are responsible for 
this grave injustice. The truth of the matter is that that stretch of history was not as dark 
as our ignorance of it. Simply because its greatest achievements were made by Easterners 
is no valid excuse for its deprecation. The unbiased verdict of history decrees that from the 
second half of the eighth to the end of the eleventh century, Arabic was the scientific language 
of mankind, in his article entitled “The Course of Arab Scientific Thought,” in The Arab 
Heritage, eds. P. R. Hitti and Nabih Amin Faris (New York: Russell and Russell, 1963), 232. 

*Norman Daniel, /slam and the West: The Making of an Image (Edinburgh: University 
of Edinburgh Press, 1960) and recent studies of Edward W. Said, such as his Orientalism 
(New York: Vintage Books, Random House, 1978) and Covering Islam: How the Media and 
Experts Determine How We See the Rest of the World (New York: Pantheon, 1981). 
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faint praise of one Muslim scholar or another. They were fully aware of the 
Muslim contribution in this field of study, but denigrated all works that dealt 
with this field and relegated them to universal histories, polemics, 
heresiographies, dogmatics, and theology. It comes as no surprise that even 
al Shaharastani’s Kitab al Milal wa al Nihal, recently accepted by Western 
historians of religion as the first written history of the world’s religions, had 
been relegated to the genre of heresiography. The fate of his predecessors 
and their works, upon which he drew and improved, still has not changed 
much. On occasion, references are made to scholars of the history of religion 
(like al Birūnī and Ibn Hazm), but no systematic study of their contribution 
to this field has been made in either the Muslim world or in the West. 

The interest of Muslim scholars in studying the phenomenon of religion 
and its diversity is as old as the Qur'an itself. Muhammad's religious experience 
took place in an environment where encounters among the practitioners of 
Judaism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism/Manichaeism, and pre-Islamic Arab 
religions of Associationism, Hanifism, Tribalism, and Naturism were possible 
through trade caravans. The caravans offered the exchange of ideas as well 
as the exchange of goods. 

The Qur'an was sent to humanity with its definite position of tolerance 
for earlier religions and with its definite understanding of the nature and 
reality of religious diversity. Muhammad anxiously wanted and expected 
everyone to embrace Islam as a religion of common sense and reason, since 
it was a model of the Truth dictated by God. Nonetheless, he was time and 
again reminded in the Qur'an that his duty and role was only that of a 
messenger-prophet, a reminder— someone who was to warn, bring the good 
tidings, and act as the teacher of the divine writ and wisdom.’° The Quran 
emphasized the formal, perfect, and final form of Islam (submission to the 
will of God). It represented the final Shari‘ah (divine law and model way 
of life). The Qur’an declares itself to be the final revelation of the will of 
God. Accordingly, Muhammad is the last messenger-prophet to humanity. 
It was he who showed his finality as “the prophet,” and Islam as “the religion.” 

Nowhere, however, was the coexistence of other religious traditions with 
Islam prohibited. Though distorted, deviant, imperfect, and incomplete forms 
of Islam, these religious traditions still merited Islam's protection.’ Muhammad 
therefore practiced religious tolerance, as formulated in the Qur'an, in his 
encounters with adherents of other religions. He served as a model, through 
his practice and teaching, to his companions and, through them, to the early 
generations of Muslims. 





Qur'an 7:188; 11:12; 22:9; 26:115; 35:23; 46:9; 17:105; and many other verse describing 
Muhammad as nadhir. 
"Qur'an, 2:62, 148; 5:44-69; 22:17. 
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With the expansion of Islamic rule to the conquered strongholds of 
Byzantium’s and Persia's religions and cultures, the Muslims came into contact 
with well-organized and entirely institutionalized religious traditions and 
leaderships. Although the Muslims were rulers, they were neither in the 
majority nor as advanced in material culture as were the Persians and the 
Byzantines. They discussed all conflicting claims of truth through direct 
diaglogue and argumentation. From these discussions there emerged written 
treatises of polemical, apologetical, and even of conversional intent and content. 

This unprecedented religious tolerance shown by the conquering minority 
caused the inquiring Muslim scholar of the time to reflect upon the nature 
of religious diversity under its own terms. Muslim scholars were even more 
obliged to explain and comprehend the fact of religious diversity in light 
of their own conviction of the unity of truth, the unity of humanity, and the 
unity of life. Their intellectual integrity and honesty ordered them to reflect 
upon the nature, scope, and function of religion on the one hand, and to 
understand the various creeds, cults, customs, and practices of these different 
religious traditions on the other hand. They could ignore these activities only 
at their own intellectual existential peril. They therefore rose to the occasion 
and made an unparalleled contribution to the common fund of human 
knowledge. 

This situation was not dissimilar to the Western scholar’s encounter with 
other cultures and religions during the period of Western colonization. Western 
scholars of religion had been dependent upon second-hand information and 
imported data provided by nonspecialists; often, the data were inaccurate 
if not entirely distorted. However, the Muslim scholar of that time did not 
approach other cultures in the same way as the Western colonizer. The Muslim 
could not behave as the curious observer or as a more developed and a more 
civilized conquerer; living in the midst of religious dialogue, he/she did not 
isolate himself/herself nor shy away from the real challenge. 

Some scholars took this situation very seriously and gave their full support 
to the use of objectivity. Their criteria for the study of differing religious 
traditions were based on reason, common sense observation, and the analysis 
of those socioeconomic, political, and historical factors which made these 
religions different. They studied the sacred scriptures and the original sources 
of other religions, researched their meanings and interpretations, and observed 
their implementations by their followers. They learned the languages of the 
conquered cultures, listened to the teachers, and participated in the rituals 
when and where possible. They even confirmed and cross-checked the different 
interpretations and the differing levels of the followers’ understanding. They 
persisted in gaining a proper understanding of these religions in order to 
comprehend the nature and purpose of religious diversity and to describe 
the unity of truth. 
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The venture of Muslim scholars of the first millenium of Muslim history, 
especially from the third to the sixth hijri century, resulted in a unique and 
voluminous literature that still awaits its readers, analysts, critics, and 
translators. How much gratitude is due to these scholars is sometimes 
acknowledged even by the orientalists. Franz Rosenthal, for example, writes: 


The comparative study of religion has been rightly acclaimed as 
one of the great contributions of Muslim civilization to mankind’s 
intellectual progress. Bestriding the middle zone of the oikeumene, 
medieval Islam had contact with many religions and probably all 
conceivable types of religious experience. . . . There were only 
two possible ways to confront the challenge arising out of the 
multiplicity of competing religions. It could either be blandly 
ignored or it could be met head on. To our great benefit, Muslim 
intellectuals chose the second alterative.’? 


It would be an exaggeration to claim that all of these earlier studies were 
free of apologetics, polemics, and value judgments. It would equally be a 
distortion to deny that the roots of every comparative study are found in the 
soil of polemics and apologetics, emerging out of encounters between 
traditionalism and change, or between different religions and ideologies. Most 
of the Muslim scholars’ studies of religion were the direct result of a scholar’s 
personal encounter with and interest in other religions, and through the original 
and living sources of these religions. If there was any postulate for the treatment 
of these differing religious traditions, it was the scholar’s conviction of the 
unity of truth and the unity and universality of humanity as logical concomitants 
of his faith in the unity of God. The sole criterion for comparative analysis 
of the religious data was reason and commonsense observation. 

After taking a critical look at the body of literature on world religions 
and cultures contributed by the Muslim scholars, broadly speaking, four 
principal types emerge: a) accounts of personal dialogues between a Muslim 
and a non-Muslim, a sort of participatory dialogue; b) letters of persuasion 
and conversational discussion, with argumentation of differences; c) general 
refutation of other religions by a new convert to justify his/her own conversion, 
or a response to general polemical literature advanced against Islam or to 
inform the general public about these polemics; and d) general studies of 
religions not based on polemical or apologetical interests, but on undertaking 
a serious search to comprehend the unity of truth and the diversity of religious 
traditions, i.e., a systematic study of the nature and function of religious 





2Bruce B. Lawrence, Shahrastani on Indian Religions, vol. 4, Religion and Society Series 
(The Hague and Paris: Mouton, 1976), 5-preface. Adam Mez admits this fact even with a 
better record. See Adam Mez, The Renaissance of Islam (New York: AMS Press, 1975), 210 ff. 
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phenomena, the nature of the truth-claims made by these diverse religious 
traditions, their division into various sects, and their processes of development 
and change. The studies which represent this fourth type stand up to any 
rational/objective criteria claimed by the so-called modern and Western 
discipline of the history of religions. 

The most important point to note about these Muslim studies of religions 
is, however, that the scholars of religion did not see religions as epiphenomena, 
nor did they divide the knowledge into different watertight disciplines as modern 
Western scholars have done. In accordance with the Islamic concept of the 
unity of knowledge and the unity of truth, they saw religion as the queen 
of all sciences and also as the locus and substance of all branches of knowledge. 
The present pseudodivision of knowledge into the disciplines of “humanities,” 
“social sciences,” and “natural sciences” is an exclusively Western invention 
and is primarily based upon the postulates of evolution and materialism. This 
explains why the Western classical studies of religion from the second half 
of the nineteenth century onward were obsessed with the search for the origin 
and primordial forms of religion. They reduced religion to an element of 
culture rather than taking people qua homo religiosus and treating the 
phenomena of religion as the core of human culture and civilization. 

Muslim historians of religions, convinced of the unity of knowledge and 
the unity of truth, conceived of religion as the core and basis of all human 
culture and civilization and saw all other branches of knowledge as directly 
related to, and dependent upon, the science of religion. There is hardly any 
Muslim work on history, whether biographical, local, or universal, on 
geography, belles lettres, law, theology, philosophy, or some other Quranic 
science which does not include some information on Islam and other religions. 

It is only during the last two decades that those Muslim scholars, so 
long relegated to the status of being mere historians, heresiographers, or 
theologians by the orientalist patriarchs, are being studied as early contributors 
to the study of religion. Although al Shahrastani’s Kitab al Milal wa al Nihal 
is becoming known as the first Muslim study of the history of religions in 
the West, and although there is some recognition of and appreciation for 
al Biriini’s contribution to this field, no systematic research on Muslims’ studies 
of religious traditions has been done. This genre of literature, known to the 
Muslims as milal wa nihal, and to which al Shaharastanis work stands as 
the high-water mark, is as yet undocumented and awaits serious study. For 
the purpose of illustrating this point, we refer to two scholars, each belonging 
to the Muslim East and West respectively. They are al Birūnī and Ibn Hazm. 

Both scholars stand as founding pillars due to their studies of religion. 
They inform us about the existence of previous works on the history of religions, 
and both of them justify the need and distinction of their studies over and 
against the previous ones. They claim that their treatment of other religions 
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is objective, scientific, more coherent and consistent, and that they are based 
upon original sources and direct observation, thus making their works a 
presentation of these religions on their own terms. These are the criteria 
that previous studies lacked. In the preface of Kitab al Fis! fi al Milal wa 
al Ahwa’ wa al Nihal, Ibn Hazm writes: 


Indeed, many people have written a great number of books on 
the differences of humanity’s religions and worldviews. Some of 
them prolonged their treaties with unnecessary details and 
longwindedness to an extent of prolixity, nonsense, and exaggeration 
and thus including incoherent and mistaken data which made them 
devoid of understanding and deprived of knowledge. Others 
summarized, shortened, and curtailed them to the extent of leaving 
out strong points of their strength, and thus their purpose was 
lost. So these religions or views were not presented on their own 
terms. Thus these studies do an injustice to the proper study of 
the differing views and are no longer useful to their readers.’ 


Similarly, after explaining his purpose and method for the study of Indian 
religions and condemning the lack of objectivity among his predecessors in 
the description of other ideas, systems of thought, and religious outlooks, 
al Birūnī writes: 


The same tendency [i.e., toward distortion, misrepresentation, and 
prejudiced treatment] prevails throughout our whole literature on 
philosophical and religious sects. If such an author is not alive 
to the requirements of a strictly scientific method, he will procure 
some superficial information which will satisfy neither the adherents 
of the doctrines in question nor those who really know it. . . 
My book is nothing but a simple historical record of facts. I shall 
place before the reader the theories of the Hindus exactly as they 
are, and I shall mention in connection with them similar theories 
of the Greeks in order to show the relationship existing between 
them. 





3Ibn Hazm, Kitab al Fisl fi al Milal wa Ahwā’ wa al Nihal (Cairo: al Matba‘at al Ada- 
biyah, 1317-1321/1899-1903), 1:2. The publication consists of five parts bound into two: parts 
1 and 2 are in one volume, and parts 3, 4, and 5 are in another volume. Each part is separately 
paginated. 

"Al Biruni, Al Beruni’s India, ed. and trans. Edward C. Sachau, vol. 1 (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co., 1910), 6-7. This is a two-volume work. 
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Neither al Birūnī nor Ibn Hazm inform us about the authors or the titles 
of those works they believe to be unscientific and unsatisfactory. As there 
is no other extant systematic study of other religions which can equal their 
studies, we are left with hypotheses designating these works mentioned by 
these two authors as the first scientific and objective works on the history 
of religions. 

Students of Islam are aware of the fact that an abundance of data on 
world religions is available in different Muslim scholarly works —works dealing 
with universal history, geography, philosophy, theology, literary criticism and 
belles lettres, Qur’anic commetaries, hadith commentaries, and fiqh literature. 
These data were distributed according to the context of the main subject matter. 
This is telling evidence that the history of religions was not known just to 
theologically-oriented Muslim scholars but was also common knowledge among 
scholars of various persuasions. The originality and importance of al Birūnī’s 
and Ibn Hazm’s studies lies in their ingenious development of methodology 
and systematic analysis, later taken to a high-water mark in al Shaharastani’s 
study. 

One may ask why both of the above-mentioned authors and their works 
have been ignored and why they did not attain even the same status as that 
accorded to al Shaharastani? The primary reason may be the fact that both 
scholars are encyclopedic in their knowledge. Both have more than one magnum 
opus in other sciences, while al Shaharastani’s magnum opus is only on the 
history of religions. 

Many Muslim students of Ibn Hazm, especially in the modern period, 
have been occupied either with his works on figh or on the history of belles 
lettres; seldom have they felt the need to emphasize his contribution to the 
history of religions Partly because this discipline (once the queen of all 
sciences in the heyday of Muslim scholarship) had been ignored after the 
onslaught of colonialism, and partly because of the downfall of the Muslim 
empire, Muslim scholars became more concerned with the preservation of 











15Moshe Perlmann, “The Medieval Polemics between Islam and Judaism,” in Religion in a Religious 
Age, ed. S. D. Goiten (Cambridge, MA: Association for Jewish Studies, 1974), 103-138. See also his 
“Eleventh Century Andalusian Authors on the Jews of Granada,” in American Academy for Jewish Research 
Proceedings 28 (1948-1949), 269-290. It is noteworthy that Perlmann, who reduced Ibn Hazim’s studies 
on religion to sheer polemics, the studies later produced on the same pattern as Sad bin Mansur bin 
Kamminah’s Tangih al Abgath fi al Milal al Thalath are claimed by him to be a study of comparative 
religion. See [bn Kammunah’s Examination of Three Faiths: A Thirteenth Century Essay in the Study 
of Comparative Religion, ed. and trans. by Moshe Perlmann (Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Press, 1971; Arabic Text, 1967). See its review in The Muslim World 65 (Oct. 1975), 295-6. See also 
Israel Friedlaender, Heterodoxies of the Shiites according to Ibn Hazm (New Haven, CT: Jewish Theological 
Seminary, 1909). George Makdisi’s criticism and analysis of Goldziher’s disparagement of the Hanbali 
and Zahiri schools of Islamic law and their theological thought came to our notice after we had already 
realized Goldziher's and his followers views, in concurrence with Dozy and others, against Ibn Hazm. 
See George Makdisi’s “Hanbalite Islam,” in Studies on Islam, ed. and trans. by Merlin L. Swartz (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 216-74. 
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their tradition and more rigid and defensive, rather than open and analytic, 
in their points of view. 

The orientalist scholars of Ibn Hazm, with the exception of Miguel Asin 
Palacios, studied his works on belles-lettres, the psychology of love, ethics, 
and figh. Among his orientalist readers, one finds two different approaches 
and attitudes towards Ibn Hazm’s scholarly contribution. One group of scholars, 
led by Ignaz Goldziher, studied Ibn Hazm’s literalist approach to fiqh and 
his revivification of the Zahiri school of Islamic law. Goldziher reduced all 
of Ibn Hazm’s scholarly contribution to dogmatics, polemics, and heresiography 
and labelled him the representative of the most conservative, fundamentalist, 
and exclusivist stream of Muslim scholars. The second group of orientalists, 
led by Miguel Asin Palacios (who, alone, thoroughly studied Ibn Hazm’s 
Kitab al Fasl), declared Ibn Hazm the founder and unprecedeted scholar 
of the history of religions. But their findings did not gain any following after 
the 1930s. Though Palacios’ study of Ibn Hazm was a classic, it remained 
an unconsulted and unused reference. His evaluation of Ibn Hazm was passed 
by, although his analysis was never disproved. Consequently, Ibn Hazm 
continued to be described as the great Muslim polemicist and heresiograph 
of medieval Muslim Spain rather than the founder of the history of religions 
and biblical criticism. 

As for al Birūnī, he had been recognized and acknowledged as an objective 
and scientific scholar of his time by both Muslim and non-Muslim scholars. 
Nonetheless, his Kitab fi Tahqiq mā li al Hind has never been studied or 
analyzed as a study of the Hindu religious tradition. There has been some 
recent awareness of his contribution to the history of religions, but this 
appreciation has not yet produced a thorough analysis of his study of the 
Hindu religious tradition from the viewpoint of the history of religions. Students 
of al Birūnī have also been primarily occupied with his works on astronomy, 
astrology, mathematics, geography, and history; little attention has been paid 
to his contribution to the history of religions. 


Conclusion 


Both Ibn Hazm and al Birūnī were great original thinkers and 
encyclopedists and therefore cannot remain unknown or simply ignored by 
serious students of Muslim intellectual history. The major point of complaint 
and concern here is the lack of appreciation due to them by students of the 
history of religions and religious ideas. 

This brief and sketchy survey on Muslims scholars’ founding of and 
contribution to the history of religions is an attempt to remind Muslim historians 
and social scientists that their predecessors conceived the reality of 
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sociohistorical phenomena based upon religious ideas and their practices. 
The history of humanity was for them the history of ideas and values which 
was, in turn, based on religious ideas and their application in human life. 
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Islam and World History: 
Towards a New Periodization 


Khalid Blankinship 


The Western Scheme for the Periodization of History 


Among the greatest problems met with in historical work generally is 
the frequent inability of the historian to liberate himself/herself from his/her 
own immediate background and environment and to cultivate a sense of 
detachment. Yet such detachment is necessary, for even if it will not lead 
to true objectivity, it will at least help produce more accurate results. 
Unfortunately, this detachment is the most difficult to achieve in precisely 
those areas of the biggest, most familiar, and hence most important 
assumptions. When these are skewed from the beginning, the entire thought 
process becomes skewed as well, with the result that all subsequent work 
is affected. 

This lack of detachment is outstandingly demonstrated by the ubiquitous 
Western loyalty to a Eurocentric categorization and subdivision of world history 
that informs virtually all Western historical thought. Dividing all of human 
history into ancient, medieval, and modern periods revolving around Western 
Europe, this schematization is promoted as if it were the final, fair, and 
objective system for explaining all of history. It is then applied with the 
thoroughness one associates with state ideologies. All American students are 
taught the tripartite ancient—medieval—modern scheme in high school. It 
is also the basis for most history courses at the university level. Professorial 
appointments depend on it and thus do not encourage their holders to rebel 
against it. Textbook companies resist changing it because books holding to 
this scheme are demanded by schools, colleges, and universities. Even the 
ultraconservative American secretary of education, William Bennett, in 1988 
promoted this Western historical scheme and bemoaned its supposed decline. 
The Western schematization of world history is, in short, a hallowed tradition 
which it is difficult to ignore and still harder to break away from. 


Khalid Blankinship is an associate professor in the Department of Religion, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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That the Western scheme of history has proven itself so durable should 
hardly be surprising in view of its long history. In fact, its underlying concept 
goes back in an unbroken chain to Saint Augustine (354-430 CE), the major 
Christian thinker and philosopher of history who, in The City of God, combined 
the parochial historical traditions of the Greeks, Romans, and Jews, along 
with a few references to other traditions, into a single ideological scheme 
claiming universal validity.2 Already implicit in Augustine’s scheme was a 
division of history into “ancient” and “medieval” at the watershed of the 
appearance of Christianity. Later, the division of the ancient from the medieval 
period was often made at the reign of the Roman emperor Constantine (306-37 
CE), precisely because Christianity became the established religion of the 
state at that time.* More recently, the idea of separating the medieval Christian 
world from the modern post-Christian world was tacked on to the existing 
scheme in order to emphasize the supersession of Christianity by modern 
materialist philosophy. Therefore, in its basic essentials, the ancient— 
medieval— modern schematization of history may be said to represent the 
successive dominance of Graeco-Roman and Judaic thought, then Christian 
thought, and then materialist ideology in the minds of Westerners. 

Even a cursory examination of Western works used in teaching history 
will reveal the extent to which the Eurocentric scheme is used in courses 








‘For example, his references to the Assyrians are not derived only from the Hebrew or 
Greek traditions. Saint Augustine, The City of God, trans. Marcus Dods (New York: Modern 
Library, 1950), 610-4, 627-8. At Augustine’s request, his disciple Paulus Orosius (d. after 
416 CE) compiled an edifying universal history which contained more material on Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, and Carthage, most of it evidently derived from Greek sources. See Paulus 
Orosius, The Seven Books of History against the Pagans, trans. Roy J. Deferrari, The Fathers 
of the Church, vol. 50 (Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1964), passim. 

?Augustine’s work was preceded by the earlier synthesizing chronological schemes of 
Apollodorus of Athens (fl. c. 180-140 BCE), Castor of Rhodes (fl. c. 60 BCE), Sextus Julius 
Africanus (c. 180-c. 250 CE), and Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 260-c. 340 CE), recording king 
lists of diverse peoples and setting down their records in juxtaposed tables. See Ernst Breisach, 
Historiography: Ancient, Medieval, & Modern (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983), 
59, 81-2; Alden A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius and the Greek Chronographic 
Tradition (Lewisburg: Bucknell University Press, 1979), 97-101, 117-8, 130-6, 141,146-51, 155-6; 
James T. Shotwell, The History of History (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), 
347-55; The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 2d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970), 23, 83, 
213, 423. But it was Augustine whose deep interpretive powers and towering personality really 
ensured that this historical construction would carry the day. It was also Augustine who tended 
to deemphasize streams other than the Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian, a simplification 
that definitely influenced modern Western oversimplifications of historical interpretation. On 
the formation of early Christian historical ideology, see Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of 
History (London: Eyre Methuen, 1981), 172-84; Christopher Dawson, The Dynamics of World 
History (New York: New American Library, 1956), 237-40, 275. 

For example, The Cambridge Ancient History ends in 324 CE, where The Cambridge 
Medieval History begins. 
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purporting to teach a universal world history.* This same Eurocentric view 
is equally pervasive in such allied fields as art history, where the same paradigm 
is in use. If any modification at all is made in the scheme, it is usually 
only to lump medieval together with ancient history, thereby creating a binary 
before-and-after scheme which highlights the distinctive superiority of modern 
Western civilization against all else.® This is even true of self-critical Marxist- 
based histories, for these too inflate Western hubris by showing how much 
greater—and therefore more relevant—are the problems of modern Western 
societies. This naturally goes back to Marx’s essential belief in progress, 
which makes the bourgeois Western society superior to its predecessors, in 
spite of its oppressiveness, specifically because it is farther along the path 
of development.’ 

Even attempts to break out of the traditional Western explanation usually 
only result in a reassertion of the Western thesis with some decoration added 
from outside the Western tradition. Thus in a work like F. Roy Willis’s World 
Civilizations, although much non-Western material is included, the 
concentration on the West is still palpable. Non-Western societies, including 
Islam, are portrayed as the passive and unwilling victims of Western expansion 


For textbooks, this is clearly demonstrated in Robin W. Winks et al’s two-volume rather 
presumptuously-titled work A History of Civilization (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 
1988), a work whose normative nature is shown by the many editions it has gone through 
since it appeared in 1955. As for actual university courses and teaching, a perusal of the 
University of Washington's course catalog will reveal that its basic undergraduate series, 111, 
112, and 113, is precisely ancient, medieval, and modern history, a situation typical of most 
American institutions, as reference to their catalogs will show. 

*See, for example, H. W. Janson, History of Art: A Survey of the Major Visual Arts from 
the Dawn of History to the Present Day (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1962), reprinted 
many times, which devotes only eleven pages to Byzantine art and ten pages to Islamic art; 
Horst de la Croix and Richard G. Tansey, Gardner's Art through the Ages, 8h ed., 2 vols. 
(San Diego: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1986), whose new edition devotes all of 108 pages 
to non-Western art, including the art of India, China, Japan, the American Indians, Africa, 
and Oceania, while Islamic art, under another section, gets seventeen pages; Frederick Hartt, 
Art: A History of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 2d ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1985), gives twenty pages to Islamic art, puts African, Oceanic, and Native American 
art under the “primitive” category, and totally omits India, China, and Japan. 

°As is found in Donald Kagan, Steven Ozment, and Frank M. Turner, The Western Heritage, 
2 vols. (New York: Macmillan, 1979), where the division between the two volumes and therefore 
the two semesters in which the volumes are meant to be taught is placed as late as 1715, 
implying that all of the former has no more weight than the latter period. 

To be sure, Marxist historians do establish some balance among sundry peoples by making 
them all equally subordinate to mechanistic laws. But nonetheless, the concept of progress 
implicit in their works tends to devalue anything contributed by non-Westerners outside the 
world of Western thought. This is even true in Eric Wolfs Europe and the People without 
a History (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982), with its welcome emphasis on 
non-Western peoples and their crucial role in building up the economic dominance of the West. 
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rather than as actors in their own right.* This is despite the efforts of the 
author to be more balanced than his predecessors: established assumptions 
are hard to overcome, it seems. And the same author has to pander directly 
to the stereotypical Western model of history in his Western Civilization: An 
Urban Perspective, a work likely to have a far wider currency than his World 
Civilizations, as Western civilization, or “world civilization” in the traditional 
mold, remains a subject in far greater demand at American colleges and 
universities than any broader examination of the world’s past which would 
include the Islamic world, India, China, Japan, Africa, and the Native 
Americans in any but subordinate roles. However, despite this apparent present 
consensus, the contemporary Western periodization of history centered on 
Europe is too parochial to be an adequate scheme of world history. 


Ancient History: 3500 BCE to c. 500 CE 


Of the three fields offered in the Western scheme, it is the ancient one 
that comes closest to detachment from a Eurocentric bias, no doubt because 
it is the farthest removed in time. But even in ancient history, the Western 
effort concentrates only on the Mediterranean and the Near East and then 
continuously narrows its focus in the direction of Western Europe, thereby 
giving unwarranted and exaggerated importance to Greece and Rome. Indeed, 
these latter are given far more prominence than the ancient Near East, as 
is shown by a perusal of textbooks dealing with ancient history.° This is in 
spite of the fact that the pre-Hellenic history of the ancient Near East from 
3500 BCE down to about 600 BCE, a period of almost three thousand years, 





‘This is also true if we turn to more serious works like William H. McNeill’s The Rise 
of the West: A History of the Human Community (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 
where the history of all previous civilization, though dwelt on at length, is merely a prelude 
to the West's glorious triumph, which thus seems to provide the meaning of history and all 
human existence. On this point, see also Breisach, op. cit., 399-401. 

°Thus, D. Brendan Nagle, The Ancient World: A Social and Cultural History, 2d ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1989), gives the Near East seventy-five pages, Greece 
162 pages, and Rome 179 pages. Michael Cheilik, Ancient History: From its Beginnings to 
the Fall of Rome (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1969), gives the Near East forty-one pages, 
Greece ninety pages, and Rome ninety-five pages; Thomas W. Africa, The Ancient World 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1969), gives the Near East eighty-three pages, Greece 189 
pages, and Rome 210 pages; Henry C. Boren, The Ancient World: An Historical Perspective, 
2d ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1986), gives the Near East ninety-four pages, 
Greece 117 pages, and Rome 172 pages; Tom B. Jones, From the Tigris to the Tiber: An 
Introduction to Ancient History, 3d ed., (Homewood, IL.: Dorsey Press, 1983), gives the 
Near East ninety-three pages, Greece 138 pages, and Rome 112 pages. For a work that puts 
matters in a broader perspective, compare Colin McEvedy, The Penguin Atlas of Ancient 
History (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1967), although India and China are ignored. 
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in fact covers more than half of the period of literate human civilization. 
In addition, since the focus of ancient history in the Western view continuously 
narrows in a westerly direction, the idea of progress is conveyed, implying 
that the accomplishments of the Greeks and the Romans were superior to 
those of the Near Eastern peoples. 

This progressive narrowing of focus is starkly demonstrated by the 
watershed of c. 550 BCE, a date which represents the rise of classical Greece. 
Before this date, a great panoply of cultures are considered, among them 
Sumer, Akkad, Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Anatolia, and Syria, including the 
Hebrews, though marginal areas like Nubia, Yaman, and the Indus Valley 
are usually scanted or ignored altogether. But after 550 BCE, the Near East 
is suddenly considered mainly in terms of its opposition to Greece in the 
Persian wars. After Alexander the Great’s conquest of the Persian Empire 
in 330 BCE, the Near East is almost wholly neglected except where it obtrudes 
into Greek, and later Roman, civilization. Even the history of the Jews of 
Hellenistic and Roman times is scanted and marginalized. India only enters 
into the Western historical consciousness when Alexander the Great is there, 
just as it does in modern times when the British come to it. After Alexander, 
it is again forgotten. In addition, the fact that a majority of the inhabitants 
of the Roman Empire spoke languages other than Greek and Latin is hardly 
ever alluded to.!° This also involves the banishment of the Near East from 
the Western historical consciousness, for the continued existence of literatures 
in Near Eastern languages is ignored. 

Furthermore, one might note the steady shift of attention westward, as 
if this changing focus indicated the direction of an inevitable progress. With 
Greece, civilization enters Europe, barely, and is focused on Athens, but 
the continued existence of civilization in the Near East is acknowledged in 
its Hellenistic form, as, for example, at Ptolemaic Alexandria! With Rome, 
however, the center of gravity shifts still further west to the city of Rome 
in Italy, while the eastern border of the Roman Empire on the Euphrates 
represents the extreme eastern limit of attention. Thus the old center of 
civilization, Iraq, goes into occultation as if it had ceased to exist, despite 
the actual continuation of civilization with a dense population there. The 
Parthian and Sassanid empires are beyond the pale of consideration as a part 
of civilization; they only appear among the barbarian nemeses that disturbed 
the tranquility of Rome. This is in spite of the fact that Iran was going through 
an urbanization and development under these empires similar to that which 





10A, H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602: A Social, Economic, and 
Administrative Survey (London: Basil Blackwell, 1964; reprinted by Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1986), 92-7. 

“Boren, op. cit., 213, 215. 
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occurred in the western Roman Empire. This alarming narrowing of attention 
ever westward presages the even worse narrowing that is to follow when we 
come to consider medieval times. 

There is, to be sure, some material justification for this situation. The 
treatment of ancient history as Graeco-Roman represents a living tradition 
going back to the ancients themselves. Greeks and Romans felt superior and 
hence paid hardly any attention to other peoples. The Graeco-Roman tradition 
was handed down to the modern West in an unbroken literary chain. Even 
in the darkest of the so-called “Dark Ages,” a generation never passed but 
that some of its members studied Greek and Latin literature, thus keeping 
alive a continuous tradition of familiarity with it. This tradition of study also 
helped to ensure that the Graeco-Roman world would never seem completely 
alien to later generations of Westerners. As a result, as more material has 
become available, it is naturally the Greeks and the Romans who are seen 
as the protagonists against all and sundry manner of “barbarians.” 

In contrast to the considerable literary output of the Greeks and Romans, 
most other peoples left behind little or no literary legacy. Some peoples had 
no literary tradition; in other cases, they may have had a literature that perished 
because it was not Graeco-Roman and therefore aroused no interest in its 
preservation among later Western people? As for the vast literature of the 
ancient Near East in Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite, as well 
as other less prominent languages, it is also not to be compared to the Graeco- 
Roman as a continuous, living tradition, for it has been laboriously pieced 
together and resurrected only in the last century and a half after it had become 
utterly undecipherable for almost two millenia. Thus, it consists of fragments 
that do not convey the same coherent picture of development enjoyed by Greek 
and Latin literature. Furthermore, as a recovered literature, it is largely used 
for purposes envisioned by modern scholars, which may place a skewed 
emphasis on certain pieces to the detriment of others. Some languages still 
remain undeciphered, such as that of the Indus Valley civilization. Therefore, 
the ancient Near Eastern tradition does not have the same immediacy and 
familiarity as does the Graeco-Roman tradition, though this does not excuse 
us from giving it less than its due. 

This is also true of the one ancient Near Eastern tradition which has 


“For some references, see Ihsan Yarshater, ed., Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 3 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 713-27, 747-77. 

3Examples would be the literature of the Carthaginians and Etruscans. On the former, 
see B. H. Warmington, Carthage (Baltimore: Penguin, 1964), 162-3, 256, who believes that 
a large Carthaginian literature must have existed in the Punic tongue. 

“In particular, it is used to throw light on the development of Judaism and Christianity 
by Christian and Jewish scholars. This is exemplified by the widely-used James B. Pritchard, 
ed., Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament (ANET), 2d ed. (Princeton: 
University Press, 1955). 
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continued unbroken to the present; the Judaic, with its largely Hebrew and 
Aramaic literature. There is no doubt that the Judaic heritage has found a 
place in the Western scheme of history, indeed from the time of Saint Augustine, 
as we have already seen. But nevertheless, as the Western Christian component 
of history has over time become more important to Westerners, while the 
Judaic element has proportionately diminished, the ancient Judaic tradition 
has also found itself increasingly marginalized. This is exemplified by the 
frequency with which Greek and Roman historians like Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Polybius, Tacitus, and Suetonius are read, approached, and taught today in 
comparison with Josephus, even though the latter wrote in Greek, just as 
the Jewish thinker Philo of Alexandria is hardly even mentioned in Western 
histories of philosophy, let alone read, in contrast with the familiar Plato 
and Aristotle. At the present day, the ancient Judaic tradition is even less 
attractive to Westerners because of its religious nature, in contrast to the 
materialistic Greek thinkers who seem more in tune with modern materialist 
ideology. This turning away from the Judaic element in the heritage of humanity 
also distorts historical interpretation, for it means that the effect of Judaism 
in establishing the concept of mass ideology, among other aspects, is hardly 
ever given full due. 


Medieval Europe and the World c. 500 CE to c. 1500 CE 


While Western treatment of the ancient world thus reveals considerable 
ideological distortion, it is in its transition to medieval history where the 
bias of the Western view is most prominently displayed. This is due to the 
fact that the broad stage of the Mediterranean world where history was being 
enacted is suddenly and inexplicably narrowed in scope to Western Europe 
alone. The favorite date for this sudden change is the supposed fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West in 476 CE,’ as if the end of the supposedly universal 
dominion of Rome and its transformation into parochial Germanic kingdoms 
justifies a similar parochialism in the scope of medieval history. Such a 
parochialism might be more acceptable if it were admitted that only Western 
Europe was being talked about, but such is not the case, for it continues 
to be maintained that it is world civilization that is being considered. To 
effect this universalism, Islamic civilization, Byzantium, and Russia are forced 

18The use of this date as a divide has been widely attacked, but it still remains prominent. 
In the textbooks we have reviewed, it finds prominence in Kagan et al., op. cit., 223-4; Boren, 
op. cit., 389; Nagle, op. cit., 383; Africa, op. cit., 480. Edward Gibbon, The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 2 (New York: The Modern Library, n.d.), 342-3, early drew 
attention to this date, though his successors have defended it with more vehemence. It is 


even found in the title of the work The Roman Empire 27 B.C.—A.D. 476: A Study in Survival, 
by the prominent ancient historian Chester G. Starr. 
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into the Western scheme of history and dealt with cursorily in a few pages.’® 
Once more, the Western heritage is made to seem the more important. And, 
of course, it is medieval Western civilization that students normally study 
in the medieval component of their civilization courses. 

There are many faults with this Western limitation of medieval history. 
Many written traditions that extend down to the present other than the Greek 
and Latin begin to come into prominence in late ancient or early medieval 
times. These include Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, and the now-extinct 
Avestan and Coptic, not to mention the various Indian vernaculars that have 
survived to this day as well as the languages of the Far East. Thus, at the 
very time when the horizons of civilization open wider, the Western scheme 
of history narrows the focus to its own area and cuts off the new contributors 
from attention. 

Not only the new contributors are cut off, however. The Western scheme 
of history reveals its Latin Christian and therefore Roman Catholic bias in 
its broad disregard for Eastern Christianity and its Greek language after the 
fourth century CE. Whereas for the ancient period both Greek and Latin 
literature are considered, now the continuing Greek tradition, still the greater 
part of the Graeco-Latin effort,” is suddenly and almost wholly cut off as 
emphasis is placed on the Latin fathers of the church such as Jerome and 
Augustine. As a result, many of the outstanding fathers of the Eastern church 
are ignored, as are the vitally important religious controversies in the Eastern 
Roman Empire that so direly affected the course of Christianity. 

Seen in the broader view, this restriction of the consideration of civilization 
to Western Europe seems particularly absurd, as the area of civilized and 
literate cultures with organized political units stretches in an unbroken 
continuum from the Atlantic to Bengal by 400 CE. The successive 
concentration of Western historians on ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt, then 
Greece, then Rome, and now a Western Europe centered around France shows 
a deliberate interest only in a civilized heritage that they can trace directly 
backward from their own homelands. This is in spite of the fact that the 
early medieval civilization of their own lands in Western Europe was by no 
means the most important in the civilized continuum of the oikoumene. On 
the contrary, it was one of the least important, at least in terms of literary 
production and urbanization. As early medieval European civilization seemed 
so insignificant in comparison with what had gone before, the Eurocentric 





‘eThus, Winks et al. devote some 135 pages to the Middle Ages, while they devote only 
fifty-four pages Eastern Europe and the Near East, including the Ottoman Empire. Fourteen 
of these are devoted to the Western enterprise of the Crusades, and many of the rest are given 
over to the relations of these areas with the West. 

‘Indeed, much the greater. While production of new works in Latin fell off abysmally. 
Greek literary production continued with little impairment until after 600 CE. See Ramsay 
MacMullen, Corruption and the Decline of Rome (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988), 3. 
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historical school created the debilitating and antireligious concept of the “Dark 
Ages” of c. 500 to 1000 CE, into which they would stuff the best years of 
Islamic civilization, much of Byzantium’s best periods, the T’ang Dynasty 
of China, the formative period of Japanese civilization, and much else besides. 
This same Eurocentric school of thought also falsifies the historical record 
when it insists on the “decline” of the Roman Empire into the “Dark Ages,” 
for most of the darkness results only from the narrowing of the focus to 
Western Europe, which always constituted the most backward and least 
populous part of the Roman Empire and therefore did not have far to decline.’ 

With regard to the ancient period, we have seen that the nature of the 
living Graeco-Roman literary tradition, contrasted with the fragmentary, 
discontinuous, and random nature of survivals of other ancient literary 
traditions, mitigates, though it does not excuse, the fault of seeing the ancient 
world mainly through Graeco-Roman spectacles. This same argument does 
not obtain with regard to medieval history, however, where there is a plenitude 
of other living literary traditions. Rather, it simply represents the narrow 
parochial origins of the Western vision of history that goes back to the idea 
that only Western European civilization is truly worthy of study. 


Modern History: c. 1500 CE to the Present 


In contrast to the conventional medieval period with its overwhelming 
concentration on Western Europe, the modern period after about 1500 CE 
seems at first glance to represent a more reasonable division, for its concerns 
become truly global as the whole world becomes inexorably more and more 
linked by communications and economic, not to mention political, ties. 
However, a careful examination shows that this division is merely another 
part of the ideological programming of world history from a Western viewpoint, 
for it is not a modern world history but rather a history of the extension 
of European dominance throughout the modern world. Since it is the last 
in the historical sequence, the modern period following on the medieval and 
ancient goes to show that the ultimate goal of humanity’s existence is none 
other than “progress” to modern European material civilization ° Religion 


‘It is generally conceded that in the Latin-speaking Roman West, only Italy, North Africa, 
and Southern Spain were densely populated, while the rest of Spain, Gaul (now roughly an 
area covering modern-day France, Belgium, and the west bank of the Rhine in Germany), 
and Britain were thinly-inhabited backwaters. See A. H. M. Jones, op. cit., 1064-5, and also 
map V between pages 1069-70. While it is true that Italy greatly and spectacularly declined 
for many centuries, the same does not apply to the rest of Western Europe, which had much 
less far to fall. 

19See the comments of Breisach, op. cit., 399-401. 
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is scorned as the modern Western individual emerges from his/her confining 
Christian shell. So pervasive is this idea of material progress and the 
backwardness of religion that the Westerner typically reacts to any 
manifestations of religion which he/she does not like by branding them 
“medieval.” 

Today, Muslims often bear the brunt of such obloquy whenever they 
become too prominent, as was the case with the Iranian revolution. Whatever 
else one may think of him, it is absurd to brand Ayatollah Khomeini as a 
medieval throwback just because he offered an alternative to Western standards 
and goals.?? Khomeini was an expression of the twentieth century in which 
he lived just as much as Albert Einstein or George Bush. The class of Shi‘i 
or religious leaders to which he belonged has constantly changed its role; 
his very title of Ayatollah is not medieval,?? nor did any individual ever arrogate 
to himself before the title of naib al imam that Khomeini allowed to be printed 
on some of his pictures.?? Khomeini’s main doctrine, wilayat al fagih, or 
the sovereignty of the religious scholar, was entirely new,?* as was his wide- 
spread use of casette tapes to disseminate his ideas and the mass demonstrations 
that brought him to power. In their use of the term “medieval” to describe 
him and the regime he established, Khomeini’s Western opponents are revealing 
that the nature of their scheme of history is fundamentally ideological and 
not academic, for they are merely trying to monopolize the term “progress,” 
which they themselves have made popular, and to deny others the right to use it. 

Likewise, in their study of the modern period of world history, Western 
historians normally dwell on the role of Europe and its creativity, allowing 
only passive roles to non-Western peoples in their interaction with Westerners.*4 
Non-Westerners are normally portrayed either as inert obstacles to Western 
expansion and progress or else as pathetic victims of European colonialism. 
In both cases, active and dynamic roles are allotted only to Europeans. By 
this means, the lives of non-Europeans are emptied of value and meaning. 





2°This negative assessment of Khomeini is not only the view of much of the Western 
popular and journalistic press, but is also a view that pervades relevant scholarly works, such 
as Michael M. Fischer, /ran: From Religious Dispute to Revolution (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1980), especially pages 10, 12, 32-58. 

1In fact, it dates from the twentieth century CE. See Moojan Momen, An Introduction 
to Shii Islam: The History and Doctrines of Twelver Shiism (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1985), 205. 

Ibid., 289. 

23Ibid., 195-6. 

24For example, the pretentiously-named work of R. R. Palmer and Joel Colton, A History 
of the Modern World, 3d ed. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965), and reprinted thereafter, 
concentrates almost wholly on European history. 
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Attempts at Reforming the Parochial 
Western Historical Scheme 


As the world continued to grow smaller owing to improved transportation 
and communications, more and better information made Western educational 
institutions realize that non-Western peoples, their cultures, and their histories 
required a fairer treatment than they had previously received. The need for 
such a treatment was strongly emphasized as early as 1918 by Oswald Spengler 
in his scathing attack on the Western schematization of history, which he 
quite properly charged with being parochial and ethnocentric.** Shortly 
afterward, the work of Arnold Toynbee also clearly emphasized more equality 
among sundry cultures and therefore a much-reduced role for Western Europe 
in history.*° A third writer who tended to emphasize a more equitable and 
less Western European-centered interpretation of world history was the German 
writer Karl Jaspers.?” Others have also continued to point out the parochialism 
and inapplicability of the Western schema of history.”® 

The early efforts aimed at reforming the ancient—medieval—modern 
scheme were followed in the period after the Second World War by the 
foundation of various area studies programs in American universities as well 
as by the addition of professors and courses specializing in non-Western history. 
Unfortunately, these efforts did not succeed in achieving a total revamping 
of the Western historical model along the lines suggested by Spengler and 
Toynbee or along other lines, for the traditional Western bias proved to be 
too deeply ingrained. Rather, they led only to the non-Western histories and 
their specialists being subordinately appended to the Western historical scheme. 
This is best represented in diagrammatic form in figures 1 through 3. If we 
take the top of each diagram to represent the sources of civilization and follow 
the strands downward like streams flowing to the sea, we can see how the 
traditional Western view of figure 1 was altered very little by the reform implicit 





25Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, trans. Charles Francis Atkinson, vol. 1 (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926-8), 16-8. 

2% Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. 1 (Oxford: University Press. 1934-61, reprint 
New York: Oxford University Press [Galaxy], 1962), 1-181. On both Spengler and Toynbee, 
see Breisach, op. cit. 396-9. For an unfavorable opinion from a progress-oriented materialist, 
see Bruce Mazlish, The Riddle of History: The Great Speculators from Vico to Freud (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966), 307-80. 

27However, his interpretation is still progressivist and continues to allot Europe a special 
role, even though he tries to account for all history in a single system. Karl Jaspers, The 
Origin and Goal of History, trans. Michael Bullock (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953), 
1-77. 

?8Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in a World 
Civilization, new ed., vol. 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), 48. 
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in figure 2. Figure 3 shows what a true reformation of the traditional Western 
historical view would really imply.?° 
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Figure 1: The Traditional Western Scheme of History 
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Figure 2: The Reformed Western Scheme 
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2°Figure 3 may be profitably compared with the diagram in Jaspers, op. cit., 27, from 
which, however, it is not derived. 


Figure 3: A More Thoroughly Reformed Scheme 
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Figure 4: The Traditional Muslim Scheme of History 
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Nor is this all. By shunting non-Western studies into area studies programs, 
scholars of the Western school of thought are able at once to isolate, sanitize, 
and control them, thus deflecting their threat. Few students will ever specialize 
in these fields, thus isolating them from the mass of students and people. 
Sometimes the enrollments are too small to even keep the departments going, 
as at the University of Washington, where the Near Eastern Languages and 
Civilizations Department is constantly threatened with closure. Contrast this 
with the basic world history course taken as a requirement by so many non- 
history majors; this series of three courses divided into ancient, medieval, 
and modern components follows the traditional Western division exactly and 
is one of the most popular courses in the same university. The ancient history 
component, which has as many as 550 (!) students in a single lecture class, 
is taught by a well-liked professor who devotes one day to the ancient Near 
East and spends the rest of the course entirely on Greece and Rome. Thus, 
despite area studies, the traditional, parochial Western scheme of history rolls 
on almost unadulterated. 


History among the Modern Muslims 


While Western historians have been struggling with the problem of 
integrating non-Western traditions into their own, if only to pay them lip- 
service, Muslim historians have continued their traditional historiography 
while at the same time assimilating certain aspects of the Western scheme. 
Just as Western historical traditionalism has only been modified and never 
fundamentally altered from the time of Saint Augustine, so the traditional 
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Muslim view has survived almost down to the present with only slight 
modifications. That this should be so is not surprising, considering the 
conservatism of humanity. 

Like the Christian view of history adumbrated by Saint Augustine, the 
classical Muslim view elaborated by medieval Muslim historians such as Abū 
Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al Tabari (d. 310/923) reached back to pre-Islamic 
sources in trying to create a vision of history that was universal and all- 
encompassing.” But a la Augustine, certain elements were emphasized at 
the expense of others. Curiously, the result forms an odd mirror image (figure 
4) of the traditional Western view shown in figure 1. While Augustine’s synthesis 
brings in Greek, Roman, and Judaic streams that culminate in Christianity 
al Tabari’s work combines Arabian,*! Persian,*? and Judaic** streams that 
culminate in Islam. What is most remarkable, is the absence of any major 
shared elements other than the Judaic, a choice that must have been conscious 
in both cases. The Roman Empire in the time of Augustine was hardly unaware 
of the existence of the Persian nemesis next door, but almost invariably chose 
to ignore it, making the history of Sassanid Persia rather obscure. Likewise, 
the Muslims long contended with the East Roman Empire but hardly ever 
introduced it into their historical schemes. Thus, while al Tabari spends a 
great deal of time discussing Persia and the Jews, the Greeks and Romans 
are dismissed with the sole mention of a list of their rulers,** much like 
Augustine’s treatment of Assyria. This bias is understandable in the context 
of the thousand-year-long struggle of the Near Eastern peoples against the 
Graeco-Roman intruders, but it nevertheless robs the scheme being presented 
of its detachment and objectivity to a considerable degree. Christian history, 
perhaps drawn from the Syriac tradition of Iraq, is equally thin.** Thus, 
universal history in the classical Islamic period was not only limited by the 


3°For a non-Muslim overview of Muslim universal history, see Franz Rosenthal, A History 
of Muslim Historiography (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1952), 114-8, 122-30. 

SA] Tabari, Ta'rikh al Rusul wa al Muluk, series 1, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1879-1901), 231-51, 274-318, 440-2, 516, 671-5, 682-7, 744-75, 845-6, 850-60, 880-2, 899-966, 
1009-45. The later historian ‘Izz al Din ibn al Athir in al Kamil fi al Ta'rikh greatly reinforces 
the Arab element in the tradition. 

32A] Tabari, op. cit., 147-8, 154-5, 170-2, 201-11, 225-30, 430-40, 529-35, 597-619, 675-82, 
687-90, 692-700, 702, 704-11, 744, 813-45, 846-50, 860-80, 882-99, 981-1009, 1045-68. 

33Ibid., 137-47, 148-54, 155-70, 172-201, 211-25, 252-74, 319-429, 442-516, 517-28, 535-97, 
619-71, 691-2, 714-23, 782-9, 794-5. 

34Ibid., 700-1, 702-4, 741-4, only a few pages, derived from the Syriac if not the Persian 
tradition. Interestingly, the list is only complete down to Heraclius, the emperor contemporary 
with the Prophet Muhammad, emphasizing the early Muslims’ almost total lack of interest 
in their East Roman contemporaries. Rosenthal, op. cit., 66-72, suggests that the annalistic 
form used by al Tabari and other Muslim historians must have come from the Greek or the 
Syrian Christian historical tradition, but the evidence for this is thin. 

35Tbid., 711-4, 723-41, 775-82, 789-93, 795-812. 
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information available to the Muslims of the time, but was not even as 
comprehensive as it could have been. 

In the case of many modern Muslims, though, the traditional Islamic 
view has been reinforced by the perceived subordinate position of Muslims 
in the world, especially in the realms of intellectual thought. Thus, some 
historians and a good deal of the reading public in the Muslim world seek 
refuge in the study of Islam alone, without reference to any non-Muslims 
other than the Kuffar Quraysh or the Jews of Madinah, both of whom were 
quickly defeated and controlled. In this situation, even the pre-Islamic Persians 
and Jews are dropped. Modern Muslim historians of the early period evince 
as little interest in that nemesis of early Islam, the East Roman or Byzantine 
Empire, as did the earliest classical Muslim writers themselves. Yet early 
Islamic history cannot be understood, even in a cursory way, without reference 
to the East Romans. The tendency to ignore them not only characterizes popular 
works like the widely-read Abgariyat ‘Umar of ‘Abbas Mahmid al ‘Aqqad, 
but also more scholarly histories, such as Hasan Ibrahim Hasan’s Ta’rikh 
al Islam al Siyasi.*® Generally, such works show an unwillingness to use 
early non-Muslim sources as well as a lack of interest in the history of non- 
Muslims, even those inside dar al Islam. Muslim histories of the East Roman 
or Byzantine Empire remain lamentably few.*”? Thus, there is a complete 
failure to elucidate the pre-Islamic background of the modern Muslim Near 
East, and especially to understand the importance of the Christian religious 
controversies in the Roman Empire and their role in facilitating the early 
Muslim conquests. As a result, the Muslims’ treatment of early Islamic and 
other history remains direly incomplete. 

However, the Western onslaught has made Muslims aware of certain 
shortcomings in their own historiography, because they, and especially the 
more secularist among them, can see that the world contains wider horizons 
than a self-contained Islamic world. Thus, they have taken up the seemingly 
broader Western scheme of ancient—medieval— modern history for the rest 
of the world and imposed it on their countries’ own institutions, while making 
“Islamic history,” meaning the history of the core Muslim countries from 
the time of the Prophet to the present, a marginalized, parochial field. Thus, 
at Cairo University, one of the premier institutions in the Arab and Islamic 
worlds, the history department is divided somewhat incongrously into ancient, 





*For example, Hasan devotes only two pages to the pre-Islamic background of Egypt, 
although the ease with which the Muslims took control of it can only be understood in the 
context of its previous history. See Hasan Ibrahim Hasan, Ta'rikh al Islam al Siyasi wa al 
Dini wa al Thigafi wa al Ijtima‘t, vol. 1, 6h ed. (Cairo: Maktabat al Nahdah al Misriyah), 232-4. 

>7For example, see al Sayyid al Baz al ‘Urayni, al Dawlah al Bizantiniyah (Cairo: Maktabat 
al Nahdah al Misriyah, 1960, reprinted in 1965), is a massive volume entirely culled from 
modern Western secondary sources and evincing no use of the original Greek or Latin sources. 
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medieval, modern, and Islamic components, the latter obviously tacked on 
and therefore subordinated to what is palpably a Western schematization of 
history. Perhaps the Western scheme even prevails in the very Islamic 
universities themselves; it would be difficult to avoid it, given its all- 
pervasiveness in the present-day world. 

Not only are modern Muslims institutions dominated by Western concepts 
in the historical field, but the writings of modern Muslim historians also 
betray their Western training. As they are trying to view things from the 
standpoint of a tradition not their own, they often fail to make new contributions 
to the field of history, and their works frequently seem imitative, superficial, 
and without direction. This is not only true of their efforts in the imported 
ancient— medieval — modern fields, but is also the case in the field of “Islamic” 
history itself, where Muslims could be expected to excel. Since they are not 
able to see “Islamic” history as a part of world history, but rather perceive 
it as something separate and existing on its own, they do not have the 
comprehensive sweep of some Western scholars and are unable to answer 
the latters’ arguments except with uninformed invective. On the whole, whether 
self-isolating traditionalists or assimilating modernizers, Muslims seem to 
have accepted the subordination of their history and ideas by surrendering 
to materialistic Western viewpoints. 


The Necessity of a Universal Islamic Historical Vision 


Although the present-day Muslim vision of Islamic history is parochial, 
the tradition it is based on is universalist.** If Islam is to be taken seriously 
as a universal religion, as it most certainly claims to be, then its historiography 
must reform itself in line with its universal claims. Isolationism, disclosed 
in the tendency to try to separate Islam from the mainstream of world history 
and to see it as a phenomenon sui generis, is self-defeating, for the world 
today is one. Islam must therefore explain all history, even that of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Native Americans, just as any modern historical system must 
do in order to maintain its credibility. Examples of the universality of the 
message of Islam are found repeatedly in the Qur’an,*? which perhaps has 
more allusions to pre-Islamic history than it does to the “Islamic” history 





**The universalism of the Islamic message is not only axiomatically accepted by modern 
Muslims but is even readily admitted by non-Muslim critics. such as S. D. Goitein, “The 
Concept of Mankind in Islam” in History and the Idea of Mankind, ed. W. Warren Wagar 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1971), 72-91. 

Relevant Quranic verses stressing the unity of humanity and the universality of the 
Islamic message include 2:62, 213; 5:69; 7:26-36; 30:22; 31:25; 1:28: 34:28; 49:13; 74:31. 
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of the Prophet’s own message.*° Thus from its very inception, Islam has called 
for a universal historical explanation that accounts for all the facts in the 
human record.*? 

Such a global Islamic explanation of world history may be based on 
several main principles, from which more detailed viewpoints may be 
elaborated. First of all, in place of the materialistic Western concepts of 
humanity and progress, Muslims may put forth as their starting point the 
idea of tawhid (monotheism) and the struggle of humanity to find God as 
the underlying theme of human existence.*? Hitherto, Muslims have usually 
ignored all history besides that of the classical Muslim ummah originating 
after 600 CE. Thus they have not only ignored what went before, but also 
what has been happening at the same time beyond the boundaries of the 
perceived dar al Islam. This lack of interest has even extended to non-Muslim 
minorities in Muslim majority areas. 

Presumably, this lack of interest in people who did not identify themselves 
as Muslims, whether they had heard of Islam or not, indicates a belief that 
such people are going to hell anyway. This still did not, however, remove 
from the Muslims the need to take a position towards these people. In particular, 
what of those who lived before Islam and could never hear its message? What 
of those who lived after it but were too remote to be reached by any Muslims, 
as, for example, Japan until the last century? What of those who only heard 
of Islam through hostile propaganda? To consign all such people to hell would 
seem presumptuous, irrational, unfair, and therefore contradictory to Islamic 
principles. 

To answer these questions, one must clearly look beyond the traditional 
world of Islam, just as the Qur'an itself insists in its many verses referring 
to pre-Islamic peoples. For God did not send only the Prophet Muhammad 
to give guidance to humanity; rather he sent many prophets, starting with 
Adam,*? one (or more) to each people with a message in its own tongue. ** 


“That is to say, the Quranic verses dealing with other prophets before the Prophet 
Muhammad and their nations add up to far more than the verses specifically mentioning the 
Prophet Muhammad and his early Muslim followers. 

“As we have pointed out, traditional Muslim historians have not elaborated so universal 
a view, though it is adumbrated by Ibn Khaldun in his The Mugaddimah, trans. Franz Rosenthal, 
vol. 1 (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), 57, and elsewhere. 

“The centrality of tawhid to Islamic civilization is forcefully represented in Isma‘il R. 
al Faruqi, /slamization of Knowledge: General Principles and Workplan (Washington: 
International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1402/1382), 57; Isma‘il R. al Farugi and Lois Lamy? 
al Farugqi, The Cultural Atlas of Islam (New York: Macmillan, 1986), 73-91. 

For Adam as the first prophet, see Muhammad bin Sad, al Tabagat al Kubra, vol. 
1 (Beirut: Dar Sadir, n.d.), 32, 34; al Tabari, op. cit., 151-2, where he is not only designated 
a nabi (prophet) but also a rasul (messenger), a higher status. 

“Qur'an 10:47; 13:7; 14:4; 16:36; 35:24. 
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By this means they could be judged, and their lives and acts acquired a meaning 
they could not have had otherwise. Thus, people who lived before the revelation 
of Islam to the Prophet Muhammad and believed in their prophets also achieved 
salvation. Besides this, the Quran mentions by name several pre-Islamic 
religions originally founded by authentic prophets and states that members 
of these groups, if they were sincere in their faith and acts, would escape 
punishment.*® By extension, one would have to understand this dispensation 
to include those people who were never reached by Islam even after it had 
been revealed.*¢ 

But what about those many people who appear to have lived and died 
without the benefit of any visible true revelation in accord with Islam? Are 
they to be abandoned and said to have lived uselessly? Once again, we go 
back to the idea that every people received a prophet who brought them a 
message in their own tongue, however much that might be now obscured 
or have been superseded by Islam. If a true revelation were not visible at 
a certain time and place, then we must assume that righteous behavior for 
that time and place would be in accord with that of the Prophet as a (hanif) 
before the first revelation had come to him. This notion accords with Qur'an 
30: 30, where God says: “Lift up your face to the faith (din) as a man by 
nature upright (hanif), the natural inspiration (fitrah) of God with which 
He has inspired mankind. There is no changing God’s creation. That is the 
worthwhile faith, but most men know not.” Thus, Islamic doctrine must deal 
with all times and places. 

From this discussion, we can conclude that not only was the specific 
revelation given to the Prophet meant for all humanity, but that each previous 
people had also received a revelation which continued to exist in some form, 
however attenuated, and if not, that the natural inspiration of God with which 
He inspired humanity was still available to aid humanity in its search for 
God. This means that the concept of tawhid along with its associated ideas 
of God’s revelation of Himself to humanity, and the individual’s need to find 
God and to worship Him, was present all times and places, from the first 
man (Adam) down to our time.*”? And in this most important underlying 
principle of tawhid we can discern the one unique thread that runs through 
all history, and not only the parochial history of the Muslims since the Prophet. 
Rather, this tawhid is a universal principle underlying all human history. 
It follows from this that the essential dynamic, the essential action, the essential 
struggle of all human history has been the struggle of humanity to find God 


48Qur'an 2:62; 5:69. 
_ This view is presented in Isma‘il Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al Quran al Azim, vol. 1 (Cairo: 
‘Isa al Babi al Halabi, n.d.), 103-4. 

‘7This is perhaps best summed up in Qur'an 16:36: “We have most certainly sent to every 
people a messenger to (proclaim), ‘Worship Allah and shun false idols (taghur):” 
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and, in doing so, to achieve righteousness on the earth. Therefore, from a 
true Muslim point of view, the study of history should properly encompass 
the complete histories of all peoples, however irrelevant they may appear 
on the surface, for all contain the seeds of tawhid and righteousness according 
to Islamic criteria. 

Since the history of all peoples becomes relevant in the light of the 
universality of tawhid, it follows that all human traditions contain elements 
that are more or less close to Islam and therefore worthy of study. If those 
elements that are closer to Islam in other civilizations, such as the divinely- 
revealed law code of the Babylonian king Hammurabi, the judgment scene 
from the ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead, or the tentative monotheism 
of the Pharoah Akhnaton are abandoned to the materialistic assumptions and 
interpretations of Westerners, they will be lost in a welter of counterargument 
that will merely go to reinforce the promaterialist and anti-Islamic polemic. 
Muslims will then lose the battle over the interpretation of ancient history 
by default and through lack of effort, even though much of what exists there 
will be found to be substantially in accord with Islam or at least suggestive 
of the presence of faith in God. 

Next, when it is seen that all societies have some monotheistic history, 
more or less, it will be seen that no tradition is to be despised, no sources 
to be avoided. On the contrary, Muslims should eschew all racial, ethnic, 
national, and linguistic prejudices, for history is the universal property of 
everyone. If Muslims fail in this respect, they will only produce a parochial 
history which is not superior to the prevailing Western history they profess 
to criticize. 


A New Periodization of History More in Accord with 
Historical Reality 


In order to view history from a more universal point of view, the 
Eurocentric scheme of ancient—medieval—modern divisions of history should 
be dropped in favor of a new periodization. Instead of the existing and flawed 
tripartite scheme, let us consider a binary division around the year 600 CE. 
According to this scheme, all history before 600 CE would be considered 
ancient; all that after 600 CE would be modern. Such a division has much 
to recommend it, not only in making the prophethood of Muhammad the 
watershed event in world history, but also in periodizing and explaining the 
histories of the East Roman Empire, the Persians, the Indians, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, and even the Western Europeans themselves. In every case, 
the year 600 CE or thereabouts can be shown to have been a watershed period 
with respect to each group. Furthermore, the approximate date of 600 CE 
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provides a generally accurate date for the emergence of most modern nations, 
just as it closes the book on the Roman Empire, the last great ancient empire 
not to leave a single, recognizable modern successor in some form. 

For Muslims, the necessity of dividing history around the watershed of 
about 600 CE is obvious. Such a division, indeed, accords with the traditional 
Muslim explanation which in effect begins its detailed, narrative account 
of history with the mission of the Prophet Muhammad. Traditionally, Muslims 
have viewed the prophethood of Muhammad as the turning point and central 
event in all history, because it represents the end of the preceding era of 
partial revelations given to prophets sent to specific peoples and the beginning 
of the period of the complete, final, and definitive revelation from God. The 
revelation of Islam to the Prophet also marks the replacement of partly 
corrupted revelations with one which is perfect and incorruptible. But the 
Muslims have not generally related this event to its broader historical context, 
especially in light of the vast hoard of information now available, and this 
is a task which needs to be undertaken. 

In fact, the revelation of Islam was neither a marginal event in world 
history, as the Christian historiography of former days would have it, nor 
simply one important happening among many others; rather, it was a pivotal 
occurrence in human history. The literate civilization of the Old World island, 
consisting of Asia, Africa, and Europe, may be mostly represented by four 
core areas, each of which had its own thought universe which radiated outward 
to surrounding areas: China, India, the “Near East? and Europe.** Interestingly, 
each of these areas has its own name except the Near East, which is only 
designated in relation to Europe.*® To those four core areas should be added 
other highly-developed cultures which left fewer written records, such as 
Africa, the Americas, and Austronesia. These merit respect and demand 
study no less than the literate civilizations.°° They must also be integrated 
into any historical worldview in order for that view to be as universal and 
complete as possible. 


‘The importance of these four areas as centers of separate traditions has been clearly 
recognized by many scholars. See Hodgson, op. cit., 49-50, 60-1, 139; Jaspers, op. cit., 23, 
who somewhat demotes the Near East by making it a subcategory of the West. The same 
four areas are also emphasized in William MacNeill, The Rise of the West: A History of the 
Human Community (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963). 

“This problem exercised Hodgson, op. cit., 60-1, but he did not succeed in providing 
a satisfactory alternative. 

‘°Although this paper is mainly concerned with the literate civilizations of the Old World 
which had appeared by 600 CE, the thought universes of what we can call “primal cultures.” 
that is, those without cities or literacy or both, are not to be devalued. However, urban literate 
civilization has always tended to spread and to supplant primal cultures. While this has often 
been a lamentable process (witness the fate of the Native Americans), it has also proven 
inevitable. But the spread of the literate urban civilizations, while eventually dominating the 
earth, in no way negates the creativity or accomplishments of primal peoples. 
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The four civilized areas of the Old World had interacted with each other 
considerably by 600 CE, each tending to develop in certain respects more 
than in others. Thus while ancient India and the Near East concentrated on 
religion, China and Europe developed materialistic philosophy, which reached 
its highest development perhaps in the overwhelmingly materialist system 
of Aristotle (384-322 BCE), who hardly paid lip service to religion, although 
he maintained a vague belief in God. On the other hand, while philosophy 
flourished, religion atrophied in China and Europe. In the former, ancestor 
worship, a holdover from primal society, remained dominant until modern 
times. In Europe, the old gods of the primal myths (i.e., Zeus, Jupiter, and 
Woden) underwent little visible development as spiritual concepts. Owing 
to the backwardness of religion, the educated abandoned it for philosophy, 
which culminated in the pessimistic Stoicism of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius (121-80 CE) which permeates his Meditations. At the same time, 
India continuously spewed forth new manifestations of the same old primal 
beliefs of a naturalistic and ultimately parochial paganism, which were 
eventually known as Hinduism. However, one of its educated expressions, 
that of Buddha, was a nontheistic philosophy like that of China. Both China 
and Europe as civilizations created no new large-scale spiritual religions, 
but rather imported their civilized spiritual beliefs from outside, from India 
and the Near East respectively, in the form of Mahayana Buddhism and 
Christianity. 

It was only in the Near East, the cradle of humanity’s oldest civilizations, 
where theism was steadily elaborated in a bewildering array of forms: Atonism, 
Osirian worship, the cult of Amtn-Ra‘ Judaism, Samaritanism, 
Zoroastrianism, Mithraism, Manichaeism, Mazdakism, Primitive Christianity, 
Nestorian Christianity, Monophysite Christianity, and Islam, among others. 
All of these tended toward monotheism, the logical conclusion of any theistic 
interest, but One God was only fully and unequivocally proclaimed by Judaism 
(along with its Samaritan variation) and Islam. The former’s appeal was limited 
by its parochialism caused by its association with a particular people; only 
in Islam was the appeal made truly universal. 

The revelation of Islam, seen its proper context, therefore occupies a 
central position in the course of world history. Originating in the Near East, 
the crucible of humanity’s civilized spiritual religions, it was the inheritor 
of five thousand years of development of religious concepts, mostly in the 
Semitic languages. At the same time, it was a new development, for it was 
a universal message as simple and as austere as possible, as befitted a revelation 
for all people. It was revealed only a short time after “the closure of the 
oikoumene} that is, the point at which all of the Old World civilizations had 
become linked to one another through a network of economic and cultural 
relationships based on trade, a development which took place in the first 
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centuries CE with the opening of the Silk Route to China.* Islam fit into 
this situation quite well, for its message had universal appeal and it could 
now spread east and west, north and south, from its central position on the 
Old World island, as indeed it has not ceased doing until now. 

Although Islam was the last in the series of revelations arising in the 
Near Eastern cradle of civilization and religion, it did not appear in an already- 
civilized area of the Near East, but rather emerged in the marginal land of 
Arabia. This area had been on the fringe of Near Eastern civilization since 
its inception but, because of its harsh environment, had never been a major 
participant in that civilization.*? As a result of Arabia’s isolation, none of 
the civilized religions of the Near East had come to prevail there by 600 
CE, which gave the opportunity for a new faith to arise and flourish without 
becoming simply a branch or a heresy of the earlier civilized traditions. This 
was necessary because none of the older revelations had either the requisite 
universality or simplicity. 

At ancther level, the revelation of Islam represented yet another turn 
in the long struggle between spiritual belief and materialistic philosophy for 
ideological dominance in the world. Originally, the ideologies of the ancient 
Near East had been based on religious concepts connected with priesthoods 
and kingship in both Iraq and Egypt.** The outlying Greek civilization, remote 
from these influences, conceived a materialistic philosophy centered around 
the city. Though the Greek civilization failed to develop much in religion, 
it did produce a technology superior to that of the Near East, which enabled 
it to conquer the Near East under Alexander the Great (356-23 BCE). The 
intrusive Greeks not only ruled and exploited the Near Eastern peoples, but 
also scoffed at their religiousness. In response, the Near Eastern peoples 
put their religions on a more organized and rationalized basis in order to 
face the onslaught of Greek thought based on philosophy. The most visible 
manifestation of this resistance was the crystallization of Judalism as an 
ideological religion and thus a means of mass resistance and opposition. 


510n the opening of the Silk Route, see Bai Shouyi, ed., An Outline History of China 
(Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 1982), 141-2, 155; F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient: 
Researches into Their Ancient and Medieval Relations as Represented in Old Chinese Records 
(Shanghai and Hong Kong, 1885, reprint New York: Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 1966), 
passim. Although the route between China and Iran began to be explored from the late second 
century BCE, it took a long time for it to develop its full importance. 

52 An exception is Yaman (present-day Yemen), with its ancient South Arabian civilization 
and a written language going back as far as 1300 BCE. On this, see H. W. F. Saggs, Civilization 
before Greece and Rome (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1989), 84. 

53On this, see Henri Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods: A Study of Ancient Near Eastern 
Religion as the Integration of Society and Nature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948, reprinted 1978). The entire book shows how pagan ideology was used by the kings to 
uphold the existing order of society. 
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However, Judaism's efforts were hamstrung by its particularism and complexity, 
despite the valiant efforts of many groups, especially the Pharisees, to spread 
the faith and to put it on a more universal basis. Part of the trouble was 
that the Jews were bound to sacred books having a heavy proportion of parochial 
and tribal content which was difficult to supplant or to alter to a more 
universalizing explanation. Nevertheless, in response to Greek oppression, 
the Jews were able to create a sweeping social ideology unlike anything the 
Greeks had in their rather individualistic philosophy. 

While the struggle of the Jews against the Hellenistic intrusion continued, 
their ideology was adapted in a much simplified form by the Christians for 
universal dissemination in the body of the Roman Empire, which had achieved 
a wide dominance but did not enjoy sufficient ideological underpinnings with 
mass appeal to give it legitimacy in the eyes of the ruled. As a result, when 
the empire suffered an almost interminable series of coups and countercoups 
in the third century CE, the Christian message became dominant, achieving 
the status of the state ideology under Constantine (ruled 306-37 CE). 
Christianity, however, partly because of its emphasis on the worship of a 
god-man, a concept difficult to define and grasp, was riven by controversies 
that prevented its use as a vehicle of mass mobilization, especially after it 
had achieved official status.“ It did succeed, however, in providing a 
legitimating ideology to the Roman Empire, for the empire suffered no further 
successful coups from Constantine’s acceptance of Christianity as the state 
religion in 312 CE until the revolution that overthrew Emperor Maurice in 
602 CE, almost three centuries later. 

It was at this point that Islam spectacularly burst forth from Arabia in 
a way unique to history. First, Islam represented a reassertion of independence 
on the part of the Near East aftera a thousand years of Graeco-Roman rule 
and dominance.** The fact that the Near Eastern peoples embraced Islam, 
often enthusiastically, even if over a period of some centuries, showed the 
efficacy of the new ideological religion and the relative weakness of its 
competitors, for no ideology prevails by force alone.°* But Islam was more 
than a statement of independence, for it also created a universal mass 
mobilization unexampled in history that led the Muslim armies to the gates 
of France in the west and China in the east. This mobilization was only possible 
owing to its ideological appeal. From the Battle of Badr in the year 2 AH/624 
CE until the Umayyad military collapse in 122 AH/740 CE for a period of 





54On the division of the Christians into mutually hostile sects, see Quran 19:37; 21:93; 
23:53; 43:65. This is eloquent contemporary testimony to a major weakness in the Christian 
ideology at the beginning of the seventh century CE. 

**Toynbee, op. cit., 77-8, etc. 

S*Qur'an 2:256. 
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over a century,“ the Muslims fought a continuous campaign on all fronts 
at once to claim the whole earth for God’s rule. No series of campaigns in 
history was ever like this one; even the Romans always campaigned only 
against selected foes, never against all other states at once. But then the Romans 
did not have to bear the ideological demands that motivated the Muslims. 

Indeed, the unfolding of the Muslim conquests can be seen as marking 
the definitive appearance of mass ideology in history. Of course, as we have 
pointed out, ideology had gone through a considerable development and 
elaboration already. The Jewish effort, however, had been curtailed by 
parochialism, a factor which also contributed to the Jewish political and military 
defeats of the first and second centuries CE. Christian ideology had been 
heavily articulated in the mutually-anathematizing polemics of divergent sects, 
but had served mostly to reinforce the existing political structure of the Roman 
Empire as well as those of other kingdoms. Islam, on the other hand, with 
its egalitarian mass ideology, menaced all existing states and put an end to 
several.°* Shorn of all but its Greek-speaking territories, the East Roman 
Empire barely survived, and then only after cleaning up its ideology by 
prohibiting icon veneration and concentrating on the simple ideological symbol 
of the cross as a reply to the simplicity of the Islamic creed. 

Thus, the impact of Islam was enormous and felt far beyond the boundaries 
of dar al Islam. In effect, the appearance of Islam coincided with the end 
of the ancient world and the beginning of the modern. The religion of Islam, 
with its urban-based appeal, not only flourished in the great metropolises 
of Islam such as Baghdad, but also foreshadowed the religious and philosophical 
concerns of urban dwellers down to the present. Indeed, it is only this modern 
appeal of Islam which has enabled it to hold its own against all odds in the 
urbanizing world of the present. So much for Islam’s alleged archaism. On 
the other hand, it replaced the naturalistic, rural beliefs of primal peoples 
which had continued to flourish in the ancient pagan civilizations. This also 
signalled the closing of the ancient world. Even Hinduism was affected and 
sought to put its beliefs on a more organized ideological basis, a process 
which has not ceased. 

Finally, from a regional standpoint, the introduction of Islam marked 
the most important watershed in the history of the Near East. Previously, 
Near Eastern society had been riven by various national and sectarian 
particularisms that greatly hampered its efforts to resist Hellenism. These 
particularisms for the most part had continued in an unbroken succession 








57With only three interruptions, 35-40/656-61, 64-73/683-92, and 99-101/718-20, the first 
two for the two fitnahs, and the last owing to the retrenchment policy of the caliph ‘Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al ‘Aziz. 

**These included the Sassanid Persian Empire, Visigothic Spain, and the Sind of the 
Brahman Chach dynasty. 
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right down to 600 CE. None of the religions which had attempted to unite 
the Near East had succeeded in establishing anything like a universal dominion. 
Thus, Zoroastrianism, despite an ever-greater ideological articulation, remained 
associated with the Sassanid Persian state, while Christianity, despite its 
widespread presence, was broken into mutually-anathematizing sects and stayed 
tied to the Roman Empire. Meanwhile, pagan beliefs as well as other less 
successful religions with universal claims continued to flourish. Local 
regionalism still prevailed both in belief and in language. Thus Egypt, with 
its Coptic language and peculiar sect of Christianity, remained considerably 
detached from the rest of the Near East. It was Islam that brought a new 
unity to the whole Near East, even if not overnight. Thus, about 600 CE 
is a Suitable date for separating the ancient Near East from its modern Islamic 
successor. 


How Other Historical Traditions Fit into a Periodization 
Based on 600 CE 


Quite aside from the direct role of Islam in ushering in the modern age, 
the appearance of Islam also coincided with a large number of world 
developments which signalled a fundamental change in human history. In 
all civilized areas of the Old World, significant developments were occurring 
which suggest that about 600 CE is a suitable point at which to posit a division 
separating ancient from modern history. In most areas west of China, it was 
a time of new beginnings indicated by a great dearth of literacy and literary 
production. Thus it was a formative period and a vitual “heroic age.” To borrow 
the terminology of Karl Jaspers, it was a virtual “Second Axial Age.” Although 
the period 600-800 CE witnessed the height of the early Islamic state, there 
was relatively little literary production in it, aside from poetry, until after 
800 CE. The society of the Umayyads was an oral one, as indicated by the 
poetic contests of al Akhtal, Jarir, and al Farazdaq. This is not surprising, 
since an Arabic literature had yet to be created.5 Meanwhile, the surviving 
Near Eastern classical traditions slowly disappeared, as in the case of Coptic, 
Syriac, and Avestan, or became marginalized. 

The same process occurred at the same time in Western Europe, where 
it is well documented. With the death of Gregory of Tours (d. 594 CE), 
a historian who wrote in classical Latin, literary production became sparse 
for about two hundred years. When a literate culture reemerges after 800 





For the Arabic literature of this early period, see A. F. L. Beeston et al., eds., Arabic 
Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 
The various articles emphasize the Qur'an, apart from which oral literature prevailed, although 
some written compositions had gradually begun to appear. 
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CE, it is really proto-French rather than Latin, even though a now medieval 
Latin remained the literary language. This was the period in which the Romance 
vernaculars began to coalesce into recognizable varieties of speech which 
became the separate national Romance languages.°® Even in Britain, a 
backwater at the time, the reintroduction of Christianity in 597 CE signalled 
the beginning of a recognizable civilized Anglo-Saxon culture that would 
culminate after the passage of a couple of centuries in a literature and identity. 
This is the place to begin the modern history of France and England, not 
330, 476, 987, or 1066 CE. 

Even more spectacularly, about 600 CE is a convenient point to end 
the ancient history of the Roman Empire, for the revolution that overthrew 
Emperor Maurice in 602 CE definitely signalled the end of the multinational 
Roman state and the beginning of a parochial state covering the Greek-speaking 
provinces only.*! Indeed, it was just after this time that the use of Latin was 
ended on the coins and replaced by Greek, a process which also affected 
most other areas of life.*? At the same time, the last of the classical Greek 
historians, the florid and bombastic Theophylact Simocatta, who was 
appropriately the historian of Maurice’s disastrous reign, flourished at this 
time.°? Theophylact had no successors, as the East Roman world also suffered 


°°On the transition from the classical Roman world to medieval France and Germany 
under the Merovingian Franks, see Patrick J. Geary, Before France and Germany: The Creation 
and Transformation of the Merovingian World (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 
221-31 and passim; Edward James, The Franks (London: Basil Blackwell, 1988), 3, 16, and 
passim; Ferdinand Lot, Naissance de la France, ed. Jacques Boussard (Paris: Fayard, 1970), 
113-23; Rosamund McKitterick, The Frankish Kingdoms under the Carolingians, 751-987 
(London: Longman, 1983), 140-66: Walter Ullmann, The Carolingian Renaissance and the 
Idea of Kingship (London: Methuen, 1969), 1-20. The very idea of the “Carolingian Renaissance” 
suggests an emergence from a formative, epic, and nonliterate “Dark Age,” so the idea of 
the period of 600-800 CE for the transition from ancient to modern is already current among 
scholars in this area. Note that James, op. cit., 3, asserts that the Franks became French 
after the eighth century CE, i.e., after 800. On the literature of the period, see Lot, op. cit., 
224-39, 615-66. 

On this transformation, see J. F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The 
Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 37-40, 91. 

*See George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State rev. ed. (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1969), 106. 

*On Theophylact, see Michael Whitby, The Emperor Maurice and His Historian (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1988); Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby, The History of Theophylact 
Simocatia: An English Translation with Introduction and Notes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1986). The Whitbys recently have also translated the Chronicon Paschale 284-628 AD 
(Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1989), after which there are no East Roman chronicles 
for almost two hundred years. 
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a dearth of literary production from 600 to 800 CE; when history reemerges, 
it is in a different Greek and a different world.** 

The same situation also applies to northern India. First, the empire of 
the Gangetic plain, built by the Mauryas and later reconstituted by the Guptas 
and Harsha (d. 647 CE), was now gone forever, only to be resurrected after 
1200 CE in a completely different form by the Muslims.°> The highly 
ideological content of Islam meant that the Muslim sultanate created an entirely 
new situation in the subcontinent and thus was not a continuation of the 
preceding northern Indian empire. Rather, the disunity of the five and one 
half centuries between Harsha’s demise and the creation of the Delhi sultanate 
gave an opportunity for a new phase of Indian civilization to emerge. Most 
significantly, it was in this period that Hinduism coalesced as the primary 
religion on the subcontinent, while Buddhism faded, especially with the death 
of its last great champion, Harsha.** Thus, this was also a period of religious 
transformation. The formative period of modern Indian civilization from 600 
to 800 CE is signalled by a dearth of literary records that renders its historical 
reconstruction difficult. This is parallel to the Merovingian Frankish period 
in Western Europe, which constitutes a heroic period out of which modern 
Europe emerged. It also parallels the East Roman Dark Age, in which a 
parochial Greek empire replaces the multinational empire of Rome. 

In China, however, the reverse was true, for China had reunited under 
the Sui Dynasty in 581 after almost four centuries of disunion. This was 








**Haldon, op. cit., 425-35; A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire 324-1453 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1952), 230-3, 291-9. 

*S According to Vincent A. Smith: “The partial unity of Indian history vanishes with Harsha 
and is not restored in any considerable measure until the closing years of the twelfth century.” 
See his The Oxford History of India , 4h ed. (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1983), 183-4. 
The title of Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya, Early History of North India from the Fall of the Mauryas 
to the Death of Harsha, c. 200 B.C.-A.D, 650, 2d ed. (Calcutta: Academic Publishers, 1968), 
suggests a similar view. See also Hermann Kulje and Dietmar Rothermund, A History of 
India (London: Routledge, 1986), 109-11. D. P. Singhal, The History of the Indian People 
(London: Methuen, 1983), 74, places the end of the classical era of Indian culture at the 
death of Harsha in 647. Very interestingly, Singhal notes that China reemerged at the same 
period, while the Indo-European world was in general decline. Other works give importance 
to the fall of the imperial Guptas around 550 CE as marking the end of an epoch of North 
Indian history. Thus, R. C. Majumdar et al., eds., The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, The Classical Age, vol. 3 (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1954), regards Harsha’s 
importance as overrated, but in the forward K. M. Munshi (p. xvii) emphasizes the importance 
of the fall of the Guptas as signalling the end of India’s classical “Golden Age.” On the Guptas, 
see also Ashvini Agrawal, Rise and Fall of the Imperial Guptas (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers, Ltd., 1989), 264-9. While northern India declined, southern India rose to greater 
prominence, especially when dominated by the Pallavas after 600 CE. Thus, 600 marked 
an epoch in that region as well. See Stanley Wolpert, A New History of India, 3rd ed. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1989), 99; Majumdar et al., op. cit., xviii. 

**Wolpert, op. cit., 95; Majumdar et al., op. cit., xvii. 
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followed by the vigorous T’ang Dynasty (618-907 CE), whose period of rule 
represented a high point for China both politically and culturally. Indeed, 
the T'ang period later came to be regarded by the Chinese as their classical 
age, the to which they looked for standards of taste in art and poetry.°’ This 
was perhaps because China never again lost its unity for any significant amount 
of time; therefore the Sui and the T’ang best represent the founding of the 
modern Chinese state. Additionally, the religious synthesis of Buddhism, 
Taoism, and Confucianism that continued to characterize China until modern 
times was established under the T’ang, even though Buddhism had been 
originally introduced many centuries earlier.°* Thus, the dates of 581 or 618 
CE also are sensible places to break the continuum of Chinese history into 
ancient and modern halves. ‘° 

Still farther to the east, Buddhism was introduced to Japan in 552 CE, 
an event associated with the transition there from a society of primal myth 
to a literate civilization, one with political unity in a unitary empire and, 
above all, with a national identity.”° This brings us to another important point; 
as far as the modern world is concerned, 600 CE is a suitable place to begin 
modern history, for that time or shortly thereafter finds the principal 
nationalities and languages in their homelands and beginning, gradually, to 
be identified as entities, even if not with the nationalism that one associates 
with modern times. This contrasts sharply with the ancient world of before 
600 CE, when many languages and national groups had not yet appeared 
or were not yet in their latter-day lands, which often contained groups which 
would later disappear. This is not to concede too much to the essentially 
racist concept of nationality, but rather to describe an important aspect of 
the modern world, which is far from spent, as shown by recent events in 
the Soviet Union. 


Conclusion 


No doubt, it will be objected that it is too simplistic to fit all of history 
into a certain pattern. After all, history is to a large extent the construct 
of the historian, especially when it comes to periodization. It therefore may 


*7Witold Rodzinski, A History of China, vol. 1 (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1979), 135. 

*8Ibid., 113, 116; Dun J. Li, The Ageless Chinese (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1965), 158. 

*°Toynbee, op. cit., 88-90, favors a slightly earlier break between his “Sinic” and “Far 
Eastern Chinese” civilizations, but it is still in the interregnum between the fall of the Han 
and the rise of the Sui, that is, between 221 and 581 CE. See also Li, op. cit., 162-87. 

7Malcolm D. Kennedy, A Short History of Japan (Toronto: The New American Library 
of Canada. Ltd., 1964), 15, 19, 22-3, 31-4. 
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seem unfair to make everyone’s history revolve around the Prophet of Islam. 
However, our effort here has not been to scientifically define the only correct 
periodization of history. Rather, it has been to show that the prophethood 
of Muhammad is more deserving than any other event of serving as the crucial 
divide in world history between its ancient and modern periods, coinciding 
as it does with epoch-making transformations in other civilized areas. While 
other schemes of historical periodization may be proposed, the Muslims need 
feel no hesitation at all in putting their scheme before the others, as it provides 
the best answers to the question “What is the meaning of existence?” for the 
Muslim. Finally, the Muslim periodization of world history is certainly no 
less deserving of consideration than any other and is more deserving than 
many, including the traditional Western view. 

It may also be objected that, in dealing with so many civilizations and 
such long epochs of history with so broad a brush, I have oversimplified 
a complex field or fields. Such an objection is especially likely to be made 
by specialists on whose turf I have trodden. But, first of all, it must be noted 
that I am not claiming comprehensive coverage. This paper is simply an 
exploration and a suggestion for further research. On the other hand, it is 
useful to look at the broad sweep of history in order to get some idea of 
its possible overall significance. Overspecialization in modern academic fields, 
including history, tends to make the bigger picture both murky and inaccessible. 

Muslims must stand up for their own view of history, including the 
centrality of the message of the Prophet Muhammad, an event which is crucial 
for all monotheistically oriented people. However, this is not enough. In order 
to make a case for their view at all, Muslims must study the complete history 
of humanity in depth. They must not study it merely to find in it points which 
confirm their own beliefs or support their ideology; rather, they must examine 
it for its own value, for the light it sheds on the riddle of human existence. 
If Muslims are sincere and strong in their belief, they will find nothing 
disturbing about the study of all history instead of the limited, parochial history 
of their own peoples and lands. Knowledge is strength, and such study will 
give them the intellectual equipment necessary to compete for existence in 
the pluralistic modern world. 
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Islam and World History: 
Towards a New Periodization 


Khalid Blankinship 


The Western Scheme for the Periodization of History 


Among the greatest problems met with in historical work generally is 
the frequent inability of the historian to liberate himself/herself from his/her 
own immediate background and environment and to cultivate a sense of 
detachment. Yet such detachment is necessary, for even if it will not lead 
to true objectivity, it will at least help produce more accurate results. 
Unfortunately, this detachment is the most difficult to achieve in precisely 
those areas of the biggest, most familiar, and hence most important 
assumptions. When these are skewed from the beginning, the entire thought 
process becomes skewed as well, with the result that all subsequent work 
is affected. 

This lack of detachment is outstandingly demonstrated by the ubiquitous 
Western loyalty to a Eurocentric categorization and subdivision of world history 
that informs virtually all Western historical thought. Dividing all of human 
history into ancient, medieval, and modern periods revolving around Western 
Europe, this schematization is promoted as if it were the final, fair, and 
objective system for explaining all of history. It is then applied with the 
thoroughness one associates with state ideologies. All American students are 
taught the tripartite ancient—medieval—modern scheme in high school. It 
is also the basis for most history courses at the university level. Professorial 
appointments depend on it and thus do not encourage their holders to rebel 
against it. Textbook companies resist changing it because books holding to 
this scheme are demanded by schools, colleges, and universities. Even the 
ultraconservative American secretary of education, William Bennett, in 1988 
promoted this Western historical scheme and bemoaned its supposed decline. 
The Western schematization of world history is, in short, a hallowed tradition 
which it is difficult to ignore and still harder to break away from. 


Khalid Blankinship is an associate professor in the Department of Religion, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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That the Western scheme of history has proven itself so durable should 
hardly be surprising in view of its long history. In fact, its underlying concept 
goes back in an unbroken chain to Saint Augustine (354-430 CE), the major 
Christian thinker and philosopher of history who, in The City of God, combined 
the parochial historical traditions of the Greeks, Romans, and Jews, along 
with a few references to other traditions, into a single ideological scheme 
claiming universal validity.2 Already implicit in Augustine’s scheme was a 
division of history into “ancient” and “medieval” at the watershed of the 
appearance of Christianity. Later, the division of the ancient from the medieval 
period was often made at the reign of the Roman emperor Constantine (306-37 
CE), precisely because Christianity became the established religion of the 
state at that time.* More recently, the idea of separating the medieval Christian 
world from the modern post-Christian world was tacked on to the existing 
scheme in order to emphasize the supersession of Christianity by modern 
materialist philosophy. Therefore, in its basic essentials, the ancient— 
medieval— modern schematization of history may be said to represent the 
successive dominance of Graeco-Roman and Judaic thought, then Christian 
thought, and then materialist ideology in the minds of Westerners. 

Even a cursory examination of Western works used in teaching history 
will reveal the extent to which the Eurocentric scheme is used in courses 








‘For example, his references to the Assyrians are not derived only from the Hebrew or 
Greek traditions. Saint Augustine, The City of God, trans. Marcus Dods (New York: Modern 
Library, 1950), 610-4, 627-8. At Augustine’s request, his disciple Paulus Orosius (d. after 
416 CE) compiled an edifying universal history which contained more material on Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, and Carthage, most of it evidently derived from Greek sources. See Paulus 
Orosius, The Seven Books of History against the Pagans, trans. Roy J. Deferrari, The Fathers 
of the Church, vol. 50 (Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1964), passim. 

?Augustine’s work was preceded by the earlier synthesizing chronological schemes of 
Apollodorus of Athens (fl. c. 180-140 BCE), Castor of Rhodes (fl. c. 60 BCE), Sextus Julius 
Africanus (c. 180-c. 250 CE), and Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 260-c. 340 CE), recording king 
lists of diverse peoples and setting down their records in juxtaposed tables. See Ernst Breisach, 
Historiography: Ancient, Medieval, & Modern (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983), 
59, 81-2; Alden A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius and the Greek Chronographic 
Tradition (Lewisburg: Bucknell University Press, 1979), 97-101, 117-8, 130-6, 141,146-51, 155-6; 
James T. Shotwell, The History of History (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), 
347-55; The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 2d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970), 23, 83, 
213, 423. But it was Augustine whose deep interpretive powers and towering personality really 
ensured that this historical construction would carry the day. It was also Augustine who tended 
to deemphasize streams other than the Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian, a simplification 
that definitely influenced modern Western oversimplifications of historical interpretation. On 
the formation of early Christian historical ideology, see Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of 
History (London: Eyre Methuen, 1981), 172-84; Christopher Dawson, The Dynamics of World 
History (New York: New American Library, 1956), 237-40, 275. 

For example, The Cambridge Ancient History ends in 324 CE, where The Cambridge 
Medieval History begins. 
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purporting to teach a universal world history.* This same Eurocentric view 
is equally pervasive in such allied fields as art history, where the same paradigm 
is in use. If any modification at all is made in the scheme, it is usually 
only to lump medieval together with ancient history, thereby creating a binary 
before-and-after scheme which highlights the distinctive superiority of modern 
Western civilization against all else.® This is even true of self-critical Marxist- 
based histories, for these too inflate Western hubris by showing how much 
greater—and therefore more relevant—are the problems of modern Western 
societies. This naturally goes back to Marx’s essential belief in progress, 
which makes the bourgeois Western society superior to its predecessors, in 
spite of its oppressiveness, specifically because it is farther along the path 
of development.’ 

Even attempts to break out of the traditional Western explanation usually 
only result in a reassertion of the Western thesis with some decoration added 
from outside the Western tradition. Thus in a work like F. Roy Willis’s World 
Civilizations, although much non-Western material is included, the 
concentration on the West is still palpable. Non-Western societies, including 
Islam, are portrayed as the passive and unwilling victims of Western expansion 


For textbooks, this is clearly demonstrated in Robin W. Winks et al’s two-volume rather 
presumptuously-titled work A History of Civilization (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 
1988), a work whose normative nature is shown by the many editions it has gone through 
since it appeared in 1955. As for actual university courses and teaching, a perusal of the 
University of Washington's course catalog will reveal that its basic undergraduate series, 111, 
112, and 113, is precisely ancient, medieval, and modern history, a situation typical of most 
American institutions, as reference to their catalogs will show. 

*See, for example, H. W. Janson, History of Art: A Survey of the Major Visual Arts from 
the Dawn of History to the Present Day (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1962), reprinted 
many times, which devotes only eleven pages to Byzantine art and ten pages to Islamic art; 
Horst de la Croix and Richard G. Tansey, Gardner's Art through the Ages, 8h ed., 2 vols. 
(San Diego: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1986), whose new edition devotes all of 108 pages 
to non-Western art, including the art of India, China, Japan, the American Indians, Africa, 
and Oceania, while Islamic art, under another section, gets seventeen pages; Frederick Hartt, 
Art: A History of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 2d ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1985), gives twenty pages to Islamic art, puts African, Oceanic, and Native American 
art under the “primitive” category, and totally omits India, China, and Japan. 

°As is found in Donald Kagan, Steven Ozment, and Frank M. Turner, The Western Heritage, 
2 vols. (New York: Macmillan, 1979), where the division between the two volumes and therefore 
the two semesters in which the volumes are meant to be taught is placed as late as 1715, 
implying that all of the former has no more weight than the latter period. 

To be sure, Marxist historians do establish some balance among sundry peoples by making 
them all equally subordinate to mechanistic laws. But nonetheless, the concept of progress 
implicit in their works tends to devalue anything contributed by non-Westerners outside the 
world of Western thought. This is even true in Eric Wolfs Europe and the People without 
a History (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982), with its welcome emphasis on 
non-Western peoples and their crucial role in building up the economic dominance of the West. 
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rather than as actors in their own right.* This is despite the efforts of the 
author to be more balanced than his predecessors: established assumptions 
are hard to overcome, it seems. And the same author has to pander directly 
to the stereotypical Western model of history in his Western Civilization: An 
Urban Perspective, a work likely to have a far wider currency than his World 
Civilizations, as Western civilization, or “world civilization” in the traditional 
mold, remains a subject in far greater demand at American colleges and 
universities than any broader examination of the world’s past which would 
include the Islamic world, India, China, Japan, Africa, and the Native 
Americans in any but subordinate roles. However, despite this apparent present 
consensus, the contemporary Western periodization of history centered on 
Europe is too parochial to be an adequate scheme of world history. 


Ancient History: 3500 BCE to c. 500 CE 


Of the three fields offered in the Western scheme, it is the ancient one 
that comes closest to detachment from a Eurocentric bias, no doubt because 
it is the farthest removed in time. But even in ancient history, the Western 
effort concentrates only on the Mediterranean and the Near East and then 
continuously narrows its focus in the direction of Western Europe, thereby 
giving unwarranted and exaggerated importance to Greece and Rome. Indeed, 
these latter are given far more prominence than the ancient Near East, as 
is shown by a perusal of textbooks dealing with ancient history.° This is in 
spite of the fact that the pre-Hellenic history of the ancient Near East from 
3500 BCE down to about 600 BCE, a period of almost three thousand years, 





‘This is also true if we turn to more serious works like William H. McNeill’s The Rise 
of the West: A History of the Human Community (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 
where the history of all previous civilization, though dwelt on at length, is merely a prelude 
to the West's glorious triumph, which thus seems to provide the meaning of history and all 
human existence. On this point, see also Breisach, op. cit., 399-401. 

°Thus, D. Brendan Nagle, The Ancient World: A Social and Cultural History, 2d ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1989), gives the Near East seventy-five pages, Greece 
162 pages, and Rome 179 pages. Michael Cheilik, Ancient History: From its Beginnings to 
the Fall of Rome (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1969), gives the Near East forty-one pages, 
Greece ninety pages, and Rome ninety-five pages; Thomas W. Africa, The Ancient World 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1969), gives the Near East eighty-three pages, Greece 189 
pages, and Rome 210 pages; Henry C. Boren, The Ancient World: An Historical Perspective, 
2d ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1986), gives the Near East ninety-four pages, 
Greece 117 pages, and Rome 172 pages; Tom B. Jones, From the Tigris to the Tiber: An 
Introduction to Ancient History, 3d ed., (Homewood, IL.: Dorsey Press, 1983), gives the 
Near East ninety-three pages, Greece 138 pages, and Rome 112 pages. For a work that puts 
matters in a broader perspective, compare Colin McEvedy, The Penguin Atlas of Ancient 
History (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1967), although India and China are ignored. 
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in fact covers more than half of the period of literate human civilization. 
In addition, since the focus of ancient history in the Western view continuously 
narrows in a westerly direction, the idea of progress is conveyed, implying 
that the accomplishments of the Greeks and the Romans were superior to 
those of the Near Eastern peoples. 

This progressive narrowing of focus is starkly demonstrated by the 
watershed of c. 550 BCE, a date which represents the rise of classical Greece. 
Before this date, a great panoply of cultures are considered, among them 
Sumer, Akkad, Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Anatolia, and Syria, including the 
Hebrews, though marginal areas like Nubia, Yaman, and the Indus Valley 
are usually scanted or ignored altogether. But after 550 BCE, the Near East 
is suddenly considered mainly in terms of its opposition to Greece in the 
Persian wars. After Alexander the Great’s conquest of the Persian Empire 
in 330 BCE, the Near East is almost wholly neglected except where it obtrudes 
into Greek, and later Roman, civilization. Even the history of the Jews of 
Hellenistic and Roman times is scanted and marginalized. India only enters 
into the Western historical consciousness when Alexander the Great is there, 
just as it does in modern times when the British come to it. After Alexander, 
it is again forgotten. In addition, the fact that a majority of the inhabitants 
of the Roman Empire spoke languages other than Greek and Latin is hardly 
ever alluded to.!° This also involves the banishment of the Near East from 
the Western historical consciousness, for the continued existence of literatures 
in Near Eastern languages is ignored. 

Furthermore, one might note the steady shift of attention westward, as 
if this changing focus indicated the direction of an inevitable progress. With 
Greece, civilization enters Europe, barely, and is focused on Athens, but 
the continued existence of civilization in the Near East is acknowledged in 
its Hellenistic form, as, for example, at Ptolemaic Alexandria! With Rome, 
however, the center of gravity shifts still further west to the city of Rome 
in Italy, while the eastern border of the Roman Empire on the Euphrates 
represents the extreme eastern limit of attention. Thus the old center of 
civilization, Iraq, goes into occultation as if it had ceased to exist, despite 
the actual continuation of civilization with a dense population there. The 
Parthian and Sassanid empires are beyond the pale of consideration as a part 
of civilization; they only appear among the barbarian nemeses that disturbed 
the tranquility of Rome. This is in spite of the fact that Iran was going through 
an urbanization and development under these empires similar to that which 





10A, H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602: A Social, Economic, and 
Administrative Survey (London: Basil Blackwell, 1964; reprinted by Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1986), 92-7. 

“Boren, op. cit., 213, 215. 
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occurred in the western Roman Empire. This alarming narrowing of attention 
ever westward presages the even worse narrowing that is to follow when we 
come to consider medieval times. 

There is, to be sure, some material justification for this situation. The 
treatment of ancient history as Graeco-Roman represents a living tradition 
going back to the ancients themselves. Greeks and Romans felt superior and 
hence paid hardly any attention to other peoples. The Graeco-Roman tradition 
was handed down to the modern West in an unbroken literary chain. Even 
in the darkest of the so-called “Dark Ages,” a generation never passed but 
that some of its members studied Greek and Latin literature, thus keeping 
alive a continuous tradition of familiarity with it. This tradition of study also 
helped to ensure that the Graeco-Roman world would never seem completely 
alien to later generations of Westerners. As a result, as more material has 
become available, it is naturally the Greeks and the Romans who are seen 
as the protagonists against all and sundry manner of “barbarians.” 

In contrast to the considerable literary output of the Greeks and Romans, 
most other peoples left behind little or no literary legacy. Some peoples had 
no literary tradition; in other cases, they may have had a literature that perished 
because it was not Graeco-Roman and therefore aroused no interest in its 
preservation among later Western people? As for the vast literature of the 
ancient Near East in Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite, as well 
as other less prominent languages, it is also not to be compared to the Graeco- 
Roman as a continuous, living tradition, for it has been laboriously pieced 
together and resurrected only in the last century and a half after it had become 
utterly undecipherable for almost two millenia. Thus, it consists of fragments 
that do not convey the same coherent picture of development enjoyed by Greek 
and Latin literature. Furthermore, as a recovered literature, it is largely used 
for purposes envisioned by modern scholars, which may place a skewed 
emphasis on certain pieces to the detriment of others. Some languages still 
remain undeciphered, such as that of the Indus Valley civilization. Therefore, 
the ancient Near Eastern tradition does not have the same immediacy and 
familiarity as does the Graeco-Roman tradition, though this does not excuse 
us from giving it less than its due. 

This is also true of the one ancient Near Eastern tradition which has 


“For some references, see Ihsan Yarshater, ed., Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 3 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 713-27, 747-77. 

3Examples would be the literature of the Carthaginians and Etruscans. On the former, 
see B. H. Warmington, Carthage (Baltimore: Penguin, 1964), 162-3, 256, who believes that 
a large Carthaginian literature must have existed in the Punic tongue. 

“In particular, it is used to throw light on the development of Judaism and Christianity 
by Christian and Jewish scholars. This is exemplified by the widely-used James B. Pritchard, 
ed., Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament (ANET), 2d ed. (Princeton: 
University Press, 1955). 
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continued unbroken to the present; the Judaic, with its largely Hebrew and 
Aramaic literature. There is no doubt that the Judaic heritage has found a 
place in the Western scheme of history, indeed from the time of Saint Augustine, 
as we have already seen. But nevertheless, as the Western Christian component 
of history has over time become more important to Westerners, while the 
Judaic element has proportionately diminished, the ancient Judaic tradition 
has also found itself increasingly marginalized. This is exemplified by the 
frequency with which Greek and Roman historians like Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Polybius, Tacitus, and Suetonius are read, approached, and taught today in 
comparison with Josephus, even though the latter wrote in Greek, just as 
the Jewish thinker Philo of Alexandria is hardly even mentioned in Western 
histories of philosophy, let alone read, in contrast with the familiar Plato 
and Aristotle. At the present day, the ancient Judaic tradition is even less 
attractive to Westerners because of its religious nature, in contrast to the 
materialistic Greek thinkers who seem more in tune with modern materialist 
ideology. This turning away from the Judaic element in the heritage of humanity 
also distorts historical interpretation, for it means that the effect of Judaism 
in establishing the concept of mass ideology, among other aspects, is hardly 
ever given full due. 


Medieval Europe and the World c. 500 CE to c. 1500 CE 


While Western treatment of the ancient world thus reveals considerable 
ideological distortion, it is in its transition to medieval history where the 
bias of the Western view is most prominently displayed. This is due to the 
fact that the broad stage of the Mediterranean world where history was being 
enacted is suddenly and inexplicably narrowed in scope to Western Europe 
alone. The favorite date for this sudden change is the supposed fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West in 476 CE,’ as if the end of the supposedly universal 
dominion of Rome and its transformation into parochial Germanic kingdoms 
justifies a similar parochialism in the scope of medieval history. Such a 
parochialism might be more acceptable if it were admitted that only Western 
Europe was being talked about, but such is not the case, for it continues 
to be maintained that it is world civilization that is being considered. To 
effect this universalism, Islamic civilization, Byzantium, and Russia are forced 

18The use of this date as a divide has been widely attacked, but it still remains prominent. 
In the textbooks we have reviewed, it finds prominence in Kagan et al., op. cit., 223-4; Boren, 
op. cit., 389; Nagle, op. cit., 383; Africa, op. cit., 480. Edward Gibbon, The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 2 (New York: The Modern Library, n.d.), 342-3, early drew 
attention to this date, though his successors have defended it with more vehemence. It is 


even found in the title of the work The Roman Empire 27 B.C.—A.D. 476: A Study in Survival, 
by the prominent ancient historian Chester G. Starr. 
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into the Western scheme of history and dealt with cursorily in a few pages.’® 
Once more, the Western heritage is made to seem the more important. And, 
of course, it is medieval Western civilization that students normally study 
in the medieval component of their civilization courses. 

There are many faults with this Western limitation of medieval history. 
Many written traditions that extend down to the present other than the Greek 
and Latin begin to come into prominence in late ancient or early medieval 
times. These include Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, and the now-extinct 
Avestan and Coptic, not to mention the various Indian vernaculars that have 
survived to this day as well as the languages of the Far East. Thus, at the 
very time when the horizons of civilization open wider, the Western scheme 
of history narrows the focus to its own area and cuts off the new contributors 
from attention. 

Not only the new contributors are cut off, however. The Western scheme 
of history reveals its Latin Christian and therefore Roman Catholic bias in 
its broad disregard for Eastern Christianity and its Greek language after the 
fourth century CE. Whereas for the ancient period both Greek and Latin 
literature are considered, now the continuing Greek tradition, still the greater 
part of the Graeco-Latin effort,” is suddenly and almost wholly cut off as 
emphasis is placed on the Latin fathers of the church such as Jerome and 
Augustine. As a result, many of the outstanding fathers of the Eastern church 
are ignored, as are the vitally important religious controversies in the Eastern 
Roman Empire that so direly affected the course of Christianity. 

Seen in the broader view, this restriction of the consideration of civilization 
to Western Europe seems particularly absurd, as the area of civilized and 
literate cultures with organized political units stretches in an unbroken 
continuum from the Atlantic to Bengal by 400 CE. The successive 
concentration of Western historians on ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt, then 
Greece, then Rome, and now a Western Europe centered around France shows 
a deliberate interest only in a civilized heritage that they can trace directly 
backward from their own homelands. This is in spite of the fact that the 
early medieval civilization of their own lands in Western Europe was by no 
means the most important in the civilized continuum of the oikoumene. On 
the contrary, it was one of the least important, at least in terms of literary 
production and urbanization. As early medieval European civilization seemed 
so insignificant in comparison with what had gone before, the Eurocentric 





‘eThus, Winks et al. devote some 135 pages to the Middle Ages, while they devote only 
fifty-four pages Eastern Europe and the Near East, including the Ottoman Empire. Fourteen 
of these are devoted to the Western enterprise of the Crusades, and many of the rest are given 
over to the relations of these areas with the West. 

‘Indeed, much the greater. While production of new works in Latin fell off abysmally. 
Greek literary production continued with little impairment until after 600 CE. See Ramsay 
MacMullen, Corruption and the Decline of Rome (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988), 3. 
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historical school created the debilitating and antireligious concept of the “Dark 
Ages” of c. 500 to 1000 CE, into which they would stuff the best years of 
Islamic civilization, much of Byzantium’s best periods, the T’ang Dynasty 
of China, the formative period of Japanese civilization, and much else besides. 
This same Eurocentric school of thought also falsifies the historical record 
when it insists on the “decline” of the Roman Empire into the “Dark Ages,” 
for most of the darkness results only from the narrowing of the focus to 
Western Europe, which always constituted the most backward and least 
populous part of the Roman Empire and therefore did not have far to decline.’ 

With regard to the ancient period, we have seen that the nature of the 
living Graeco-Roman literary tradition, contrasted with the fragmentary, 
discontinuous, and random nature of survivals of other ancient literary 
traditions, mitigates, though it does not excuse, the fault of seeing the ancient 
world mainly through Graeco-Roman spectacles. This same argument does 
not obtain with regard to medieval history, however, where there is a plenitude 
of other living literary traditions. Rather, it simply represents the narrow 
parochial origins of the Western vision of history that goes back to the idea 
that only Western European civilization is truly worthy of study. 


Modern History: c. 1500 CE to the Present 


In contrast to the conventional medieval period with its overwhelming 
concentration on Western Europe, the modern period after about 1500 CE 
seems at first glance to represent a more reasonable division, for its concerns 
become truly global as the whole world becomes inexorably more and more 
linked by communications and economic, not to mention political, ties. 
However, a careful examination shows that this division is merely another 
part of the ideological programming of world history from a Western viewpoint, 
for it is not a modern world history but rather a history of the extension 
of European dominance throughout the modern world. Since it is the last 
in the historical sequence, the modern period following on the medieval and 
ancient goes to show that the ultimate goal of humanity’s existence is none 
other than “progress” to modern European material civilization ° Religion 


‘It is generally conceded that in the Latin-speaking Roman West, only Italy, North Africa, 
and Southern Spain were densely populated, while the rest of Spain, Gaul (now roughly an 
area covering modern-day France, Belgium, and the west bank of the Rhine in Germany), 
and Britain were thinly-inhabited backwaters. See A. H. M. Jones, op. cit., 1064-5, and also 
map V between pages 1069-70. While it is true that Italy greatly and spectacularly declined 
for many centuries, the same does not apply to the rest of Western Europe, which had much 
less far to fall. 

19See the comments of Breisach, op. cit., 399-401. 
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is scorned as the modern Western individual emerges from his/her confining 
Christian shell. So pervasive is this idea of material progress and the 
backwardness of religion that the Westerner typically reacts to any 
manifestations of religion which he/she does not like by branding them 
“medieval.” 

Today, Muslims often bear the brunt of such obloquy whenever they 
become too prominent, as was the case with the Iranian revolution. Whatever 
else one may think of him, it is absurd to brand Ayatollah Khomeini as a 
medieval throwback just because he offered an alternative to Western standards 
and goals.?? Khomeini was an expression of the twentieth century in which 
he lived just as much as Albert Einstein or George Bush. The class of Shi‘i 
or religious leaders to which he belonged has constantly changed its role; 
his very title of Ayatollah is not medieval,?? nor did any individual ever arrogate 
to himself before the title of naib al imam that Khomeini allowed to be printed 
on some of his pictures.?? Khomeini’s main doctrine, wilayat al fagih, or 
the sovereignty of the religious scholar, was entirely new,?* as was his wide- 
spread use of casette tapes to disseminate his ideas and the mass demonstrations 
that brought him to power. In their use of the term “medieval” to describe 
him and the regime he established, Khomeini’s Western opponents are revealing 
that the nature of their scheme of history is fundamentally ideological and 
not academic, for they are merely trying to monopolize the term “progress,” 
which they themselves have made popular, and to deny others the right to use it. 

Likewise, in their study of the modern period of world history, Western 
historians normally dwell on the role of Europe and its creativity, allowing 
only passive roles to non-Western peoples in their interaction with Westerners.*4 
Non-Westerners are normally portrayed either as inert obstacles to Western 
expansion and progress or else as pathetic victims of European colonialism. 
In both cases, active and dynamic roles are allotted only to Europeans. By 
this means, the lives of non-Europeans are emptied of value and meaning. 





2°This negative assessment of Khomeini is not only the view of much of the Western 
popular and journalistic press, but is also a view that pervades relevant scholarly works, such 
as Michael M. Fischer, /ran: From Religious Dispute to Revolution (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1980), especially pages 10, 12, 32-58. 

1In fact, it dates from the twentieth century CE. See Moojan Momen, An Introduction 
to Shii Islam: The History and Doctrines of Twelver Shiism (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1985), 205. 

Ibid., 289. 

23Ibid., 195-6. 

24For example, the pretentiously-named work of R. R. Palmer and Joel Colton, A History 
of the Modern World, 3d ed. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965), and reprinted thereafter, 
concentrates almost wholly on European history. 
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Attempts at Reforming the Parochial 
Western Historical Scheme 


As the world continued to grow smaller owing to improved transportation 
and communications, more and better information made Western educational 
institutions realize that non-Western peoples, their cultures, and their histories 
required a fairer treatment than they had previously received. The need for 
such a treatment was strongly emphasized as early as 1918 by Oswald Spengler 
in his scathing attack on the Western schematization of history, which he 
quite properly charged with being parochial and ethnocentric.** Shortly 
afterward, the work of Arnold Toynbee also clearly emphasized more equality 
among sundry cultures and therefore a much-reduced role for Western Europe 
in history.*° A third writer who tended to emphasize a more equitable and 
less Western European-centered interpretation of world history was the German 
writer Karl Jaspers.?” Others have also continued to point out the parochialism 
and inapplicability of the Western schema of history.”® 

The early efforts aimed at reforming the ancient—medieval—modern 
scheme were followed in the period after the Second World War by the 
foundation of various area studies programs in American universities as well 
as by the addition of professors and courses specializing in non-Western history. 
Unfortunately, these efforts did not succeed in achieving a total revamping 
of the Western historical model along the lines suggested by Spengler and 
Toynbee or along other lines, for the traditional Western bias proved to be 
too deeply ingrained. Rather, they led only to the non-Western histories and 
their specialists being subordinately appended to the Western historical scheme. 
This is best represented in diagrammatic form in figures 1 through 3. If we 
take the top of each diagram to represent the sources of civilization and follow 
the strands downward like streams flowing to the sea, we can see how the 
traditional Western view of figure 1 was altered very little by the reform implicit 





25Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, trans. Charles Francis Atkinson, vol. 1 (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926-8), 16-8. 

2% Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. 1 (Oxford: University Press. 1934-61, reprint 
New York: Oxford University Press [Galaxy], 1962), 1-181. On both Spengler and Toynbee, 
see Breisach, op. cit. 396-9. For an unfavorable opinion from a progress-oriented materialist, 
see Bruce Mazlish, The Riddle of History: The Great Speculators from Vico to Freud (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966), 307-80. 

27However, his interpretation is still progressivist and continues to allot Europe a special 
role, even though he tries to account for all history in a single system. Karl Jaspers, The 
Origin and Goal of History, trans. Michael Bullock (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953), 
1-77. 

?8Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in a World 
Civilization, new ed., vol. 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), 48. 
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in figure 2. Figure 3 shows what a true reformation of the traditional Western 
historical view would really imply.?° 
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Figure 1: The Traditional Western Scheme of History 
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Figure 2: The Reformed Western Scheme 
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2°Figure 3 may be profitably compared with the diagram in Jaspers, op. cit., 27, from 
which, however, it is not derived. 


Figure 3: A More Thoroughly Reformed Scheme 
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Figure 4: The Traditional Muslim Scheme of History 
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Nor is this all. By shunting non-Western studies into area studies programs, 
scholars of the Western school of thought are able at once to isolate, sanitize, 
and control them, thus deflecting their threat. Few students will ever specialize 
in these fields, thus isolating them from the mass of students and people. 
Sometimes the enrollments are too small to even keep the departments going, 
as at the University of Washington, where the Near Eastern Languages and 
Civilizations Department is constantly threatened with closure. Contrast this 
with the basic world history course taken as a requirement by so many non- 
history majors; this series of three courses divided into ancient, medieval, 
and modern components follows the traditional Western division exactly and 
is one of the most popular courses in the same university. The ancient history 
component, which has as many as 550 (!) students in a single lecture class, 
is taught by a well-liked professor who devotes one day to the ancient Near 
East and spends the rest of the course entirely on Greece and Rome. Thus, 
despite area studies, the traditional, parochial Western scheme of history rolls 
on almost unadulterated. 


History among the Modern Muslims 


While Western historians have been struggling with the problem of 
integrating non-Western traditions into their own, if only to pay them lip- 
service, Muslim historians have continued their traditional historiography 
while at the same time assimilating certain aspects of the Western scheme. 
Just as Western historical traditionalism has only been modified and never 
fundamentally altered from the time of Saint Augustine, so the traditional 
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Muslim view has survived almost down to the present with only slight 
modifications. That this should be so is not surprising, considering the 
conservatism of humanity. 

Like the Christian view of history adumbrated by Saint Augustine, the 
classical Muslim view elaborated by medieval Muslim historians such as Abū 
Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al Tabari (d. 310/923) reached back to pre-Islamic 
sources in trying to create a vision of history that was universal and all- 
encompassing.” But a la Augustine, certain elements were emphasized at 
the expense of others. Curiously, the result forms an odd mirror image (figure 
4) of the traditional Western view shown in figure 1. While Augustine’s synthesis 
brings in Greek, Roman, and Judaic streams that culminate in Christianity 
al Tabari’s work combines Arabian,*! Persian,*? and Judaic** streams that 
culminate in Islam. What is most remarkable, is the absence of any major 
shared elements other than the Judaic, a choice that must have been conscious 
in both cases. The Roman Empire in the time of Augustine was hardly unaware 
of the existence of the Persian nemesis next door, but almost invariably chose 
to ignore it, making the history of Sassanid Persia rather obscure. Likewise, 
the Muslims long contended with the East Roman Empire but hardly ever 
introduced it into their historical schemes. Thus, while al Tabari spends a 
great deal of time discussing Persia and the Jews, the Greeks and Romans 
are dismissed with the sole mention of a list of their rulers,** much like 
Augustine’s treatment of Assyria. This bias is understandable in the context 
of the thousand-year-long struggle of the Near Eastern peoples against the 
Graeco-Roman intruders, but it nevertheless robs the scheme being presented 
of its detachment and objectivity to a considerable degree. Christian history, 
perhaps drawn from the Syriac tradition of Iraq, is equally thin.** Thus, 
universal history in the classical Islamic period was not only limited by the 


3°For a non-Muslim overview of Muslim universal history, see Franz Rosenthal, A History 
of Muslim Historiography (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1952), 114-8, 122-30. 

SA] Tabari, Ta'rikh al Rusul wa al Muluk, series 1, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1879-1901), 231-51, 274-318, 440-2, 516, 671-5, 682-7, 744-75, 845-6, 850-60, 880-2, 899-966, 
1009-45. The later historian ‘Izz al Din ibn al Athir in al Kamil fi al Ta'rikh greatly reinforces 
the Arab element in the tradition. 

32A] Tabari, op. cit., 147-8, 154-5, 170-2, 201-11, 225-30, 430-40, 529-35, 597-619, 675-82, 
687-90, 692-700, 702, 704-11, 744, 813-45, 846-50, 860-80, 882-99, 981-1009, 1045-68. 

33Ibid., 137-47, 148-54, 155-70, 172-201, 211-25, 252-74, 319-429, 442-516, 517-28, 535-97, 
619-71, 691-2, 714-23, 782-9, 794-5. 

34Ibid., 700-1, 702-4, 741-4, only a few pages, derived from the Syriac if not the Persian 
tradition. Interestingly, the list is only complete down to Heraclius, the emperor contemporary 
with the Prophet Muhammad, emphasizing the early Muslims’ almost total lack of interest 
in their East Roman contemporaries. Rosenthal, op. cit., 66-72, suggests that the annalistic 
form used by al Tabari and other Muslim historians must have come from the Greek or the 
Syrian Christian historical tradition, but the evidence for this is thin. 

35Tbid., 711-4, 723-41, 775-82, 789-93, 795-812. 
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information available to the Muslims of the time, but was not even as 
comprehensive as it could have been. 

In the case of many modern Muslims, though, the traditional Islamic 
view has been reinforced by the perceived subordinate position of Muslims 
in the world, especially in the realms of intellectual thought. Thus, some 
historians and a good deal of the reading public in the Muslim world seek 
refuge in the study of Islam alone, without reference to any non-Muslims 
other than the Kuffar Quraysh or the Jews of Madinah, both of whom were 
quickly defeated and controlled. In this situation, even the pre-Islamic Persians 
and Jews are dropped. Modern Muslim historians of the early period evince 
as little interest in that nemesis of early Islam, the East Roman or Byzantine 
Empire, as did the earliest classical Muslim writers themselves. Yet early 
Islamic history cannot be understood, even in a cursory way, without reference 
to the East Romans. The tendency to ignore them not only characterizes popular 
works like the widely-read Abgariyat ‘Umar of ‘Abbas Mahmid al ‘Aqqad, 
but also more scholarly histories, such as Hasan Ibrahim Hasan’s Ta’rikh 
al Islam al Siyasi.*® Generally, such works show an unwillingness to use 
early non-Muslim sources as well as a lack of interest in the history of non- 
Muslims, even those inside dar al Islam. Muslim histories of the East Roman 
or Byzantine Empire remain lamentably few.*”? Thus, there is a complete 
failure to elucidate the pre-Islamic background of the modern Muslim Near 
East, and especially to understand the importance of the Christian religious 
controversies in the Roman Empire and their role in facilitating the early 
Muslim conquests. As a result, the Muslims’ treatment of early Islamic and 
other history remains direly incomplete. 

However, the Western onslaught has made Muslims aware of certain 
shortcomings in their own historiography, because they, and especially the 
more secularist among them, can see that the world contains wider horizons 
than a self-contained Islamic world. Thus, they have taken up the seemingly 
broader Western scheme of ancient—medieval— modern history for the rest 
of the world and imposed it on their countries’ own institutions, while making 
“Islamic history,” meaning the history of the core Muslim countries from 
the time of the Prophet to the present, a marginalized, parochial field. Thus, 
at Cairo University, one of the premier institutions in the Arab and Islamic 
worlds, the history department is divided somewhat incongrously into ancient, 





*For example, Hasan devotes only two pages to the pre-Islamic background of Egypt, 
although the ease with which the Muslims took control of it can only be understood in the 
context of its previous history. See Hasan Ibrahim Hasan, Ta'rikh al Islam al Siyasi wa al 
Dini wa al Thigafi wa al Ijtima‘t, vol. 1, 6h ed. (Cairo: Maktabat al Nahdah al Misriyah), 232-4. 

>7For example, see al Sayyid al Baz al ‘Urayni, al Dawlah al Bizantiniyah (Cairo: Maktabat 
al Nahdah al Misriyah, 1960, reprinted in 1965), is a massive volume entirely culled from 
modern Western secondary sources and evincing no use of the original Greek or Latin sources. 
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medieval, modern, and Islamic components, the latter obviously tacked on 
and therefore subordinated to what is palpably a Western schematization of 
history. Perhaps the Western scheme even prevails in the very Islamic 
universities themselves; it would be difficult to avoid it, given its all- 
pervasiveness in the present-day world. 

Not only are modern Muslims institutions dominated by Western concepts 
in the historical field, but the writings of modern Muslim historians also 
betray their Western training. As they are trying to view things from the 
standpoint of a tradition not their own, they often fail to make new contributions 
to the field of history, and their works frequently seem imitative, superficial, 
and without direction. This is not only true of their efforts in the imported 
ancient— medieval — modern fields, but is also the case in the field of “Islamic” 
history itself, where Muslims could be expected to excel. Since they are not 
able to see “Islamic” history as a part of world history, but rather perceive 
it as something separate and existing on its own, they do not have the 
comprehensive sweep of some Western scholars and are unable to answer 
the latters’ arguments except with uninformed invective. On the whole, whether 
self-isolating traditionalists or assimilating modernizers, Muslims seem to 
have accepted the subordination of their history and ideas by surrendering 
to materialistic Western viewpoints. 


The Necessity of a Universal Islamic Historical Vision 


Although the present-day Muslim vision of Islamic history is parochial, 
the tradition it is based on is universalist.** If Islam is to be taken seriously 
as a universal religion, as it most certainly claims to be, then its historiography 
must reform itself in line with its universal claims. Isolationism, disclosed 
in the tendency to try to separate Islam from the mainstream of world history 
and to see it as a phenomenon sui generis, is self-defeating, for the world 
today is one. Islam must therefore explain all history, even that of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Native Americans, just as any modern historical system must 
do in order to maintain its credibility. Examples of the universality of the 
message of Islam are found repeatedly in the Qur’an,*? which perhaps has 
more allusions to pre-Islamic history than it does to the “Islamic” history 





**The universalism of the Islamic message is not only axiomatically accepted by modern 
Muslims but is even readily admitted by non-Muslim critics. such as S. D. Goitein, “The 
Concept of Mankind in Islam” in History and the Idea of Mankind, ed. W. Warren Wagar 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1971), 72-91. 

Relevant Quranic verses stressing the unity of humanity and the universality of the 
Islamic message include 2:62, 213; 5:69; 7:26-36; 30:22; 31:25; 1:28: 34:28; 49:13; 74:31. 
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of the Prophet’s own message.*° Thus from its very inception, Islam has called 
for a universal historical explanation that accounts for all the facts in the 
human record.*? 

Such a global Islamic explanation of world history may be based on 
several main principles, from which more detailed viewpoints may be 
elaborated. First of all, in place of the materialistic Western concepts of 
humanity and progress, Muslims may put forth as their starting point the 
idea of tawhid (monotheism) and the struggle of humanity to find God as 
the underlying theme of human existence.*? Hitherto, Muslims have usually 
ignored all history besides that of the classical Muslim ummah originating 
after 600 CE. Thus they have not only ignored what went before, but also 
what has been happening at the same time beyond the boundaries of the 
perceived dar al Islam. This lack of interest has even extended to non-Muslim 
minorities in Muslim majority areas. 

Presumably, this lack of interest in people who did not identify themselves 
as Muslims, whether they had heard of Islam or not, indicates a belief that 
such people are going to hell anyway. This still did not, however, remove 
from the Muslims the need to take a position towards these people. In particular, 
what of those who lived before Islam and could never hear its message? What 
of those who lived after it but were too remote to be reached by any Muslims, 
as, for example, Japan until the last century? What of those who only heard 
of Islam through hostile propaganda? To consign all such people to hell would 
seem presumptuous, irrational, unfair, and therefore contradictory to Islamic 
principles. 

To answer these questions, one must clearly look beyond the traditional 
world of Islam, just as the Qur'an itself insists in its many verses referring 
to pre-Islamic peoples. For God did not send only the Prophet Muhammad 
to give guidance to humanity; rather he sent many prophets, starting with 
Adam,*? one (or more) to each people with a message in its own tongue. ** 


“That is to say, the Quranic verses dealing with other prophets before the Prophet 
Muhammad and their nations add up to far more than the verses specifically mentioning the 
Prophet Muhammad and his early Muslim followers. 

“As we have pointed out, traditional Muslim historians have not elaborated so universal 
a view, though it is adumbrated by Ibn Khaldun in his The Mugaddimah, trans. Franz Rosenthal, 
vol. 1 (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), 57, and elsewhere. 

“The centrality of tawhid to Islamic civilization is forcefully represented in Isma‘il R. 
al Faruqi, /slamization of Knowledge: General Principles and Workplan (Washington: 
International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1402/1382), 57; Isma‘il R. al Farugi and Lois Lamy? 
al Farugqi, The Cultural Atlas of Islam (New York: Macmillan, 1986), 73-91. 

For Adam as the first prophet, see Muhammad bin Sad, al Tabagat al Kubra, vol. 
1 (Beirut: Dar Sadir, n.d.), 32, 34; al Tabari, op. cit., 151-2, where he is not only designated 
a nabi (prophet) but also a rasul (messenger), a higher status. 

“Qur'an 10:47; 13:7; 14:4; 16:36; 35:24. 
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By this means they could be judged, and their lives and acts acquired a meaning 
they could not have had otherwise. Thus, people who lived before the revelation 
of Islam to the Prophet Muhammad and believed in their prophets also achieved 
salvation. Besides this, the Quran mentions by name several pre-Islamic 
religions originally founded by authentic prophets and states that members 
of these groups, if they were sincere in their faith and acts, would escape 
punishment.*® By extension, one would have to understand this dispensation 
to include those people who were never reached by Islam even after it had 
been revealed.*¢ 

But what about those many people who appear to have lived and died 
without the benefit of any visible true revelation in accord with Islam? Are 
they to be abandoned and said to have lived uselessly? Once again, we go 
back to the idea that every people received a prophet who brought them a 
message in their own tongue, however much that might be now obscured 
or have been superseded by Islam. If a true revelation were not visible at 
a certain time and place, then we must assume that righteous behavior for 
that time and place would be in accord with that of the Prophet as a (hanif) 
before the first revelation had come to him. This notion accords with Qur'an 
30: 30, where God says: “Lift up your face to the faith (din) as a man by 
nature upright (hanif), the natural inspiration (fitrah) of God with which 
He has inspired mankind. There is no changing God’s creation. That is the 
worthwhile faith, but most men know not.” Thus, Islamic doctrine must deal 
with all times and places. 

From this discussion, we can conclude that not only was the specific 
revelation given to the Prophet meant for all humanity, but that each previous 
people had also received a revelation which continued to exist in some form, 
however attenuated, and if not, that the natural inspiration of God with which 
He inspired humanity was still available to aid humanity in its search for 
God. This means that the concept of tawhid along with its associated ideas 
of God’s revelation of Himself to humanity, and the individual’s need to find 
God and to worship Him, was present all times and places, from the first 
man (Adam) down to our time.*”? And in this most important underlying 
principle of tawhid we can discern the one unique thread that runs through 
all history, and not only the parochial history of the Muslims since the Prophet. 
Rather, this tawhid is a universal principle underlying all human history. 
It follows from this that the essential dynamic, the essential action, the essential 
struggle of all human history has been the struggle of humanity to find God 


48Qur'an 2:62; 5:69. 
_ This view is presented in Isma‘il Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al Quran al Azim, vol. 1 (Cairo: 
‘Isa al Babi al Halabi, n.d.), 103-4. 

‘7This is perhaps best summed up in Qur'an 16:36: “We have most certainly sent to every 
people a messenger to (proclaim), ‘Worship Allah and shun false idols (taghur):” 
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and, in doing so, to achieve righteousness on the earth. Therefore, from a 
true Muslim point of view, the study of history should properly encompass 
the complete histories of all peoples, however irrelevant they may appear 
on the surface, for all contain the seeds of tawhid and righteousness according 
to Islamic criteria. 

Since the history of all peoples becomes relevant in the light of the 
universality of tawhid, it follows that all human traditions contain elements 
that are more or less close to Islam and therefore worthy of study. If those 
elements that are closer to Islam in other civilizations, such as the divinely- 
revealed law code of the Babylonian king Hammurabi, the judgment scene 
from the ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead, or the tentative monotheism 
of the Pharoah Akhnaton are abandoned to the materialistic assumptions and 
interpretations of Westerners, they will be lost in a welter of counterargument 
that will merely go to reinforce the promaterialist and anti-Islamic polemic. 
Muslims will then lose the battle over the interpretation of ancient history 
by default and through lack of effort, even though much of what exists there 
will be found to be substantially in accord with Islam or at least suggestive 
of the presence of faith in God. 

Next, when it is seen that all societies have some monotheistic history, 
more or less, it will be seen that no tradition is to be despised, no sources 
to be avoided. On the contrary, Muslims should eschew all racial, ethnic, 
national, and linguistic prejudices, for history is the universal property of 
everyone. If Muslims fail in this respect, they will only produce a parochial 
history which is not superior to the prevailing Western history they profess 
to criticize. 


A New Periodization of History More in Accord with 
Historical Reality 


In order to view history from a more universal point of view, the 
Eurocentric scheme of ancient—medieval—modern divisions of history should 
be dropped in favor of a new periodization. Instead of the existing and flawed 
tripartite scheme, let us consider a binary division around the year 600 CE. 
According to this scheme, all history before 600 CE would be considered 
ancient; all that after 600 CE would be modern. Such a division has much 
to recommend it, not only in making the prophethood of Muhammad the 
watershed event in world history, but also in periodizing and explaining the 
histories of the East Roman Empire, the Persians, the Indians, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, and even the Western Europeans themselves. In every case, 
the year 600 CE or thereabouts can be shown to have been a watershed period 
with respect to each group. Furthermore, the approximate date of 600 CE 
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provides a generally accurate date for the emergence of most modern nations, 
just as it closes the book on the Roman Empire, the last great ancient empire 
not to leave a single, recognizable modern successor in some form. 

For Muslims, the necessity of dividing history around the watershed of 
about 600 CE is obvious. Such a division, indeed, accords with the traditional 
Muslim explanation which in effect begins its detailed, narrative account 
of history with the mission of the Prophet Muhammad. Traditionally, Muslims 
have viewed the prophethood of Muhammad as the turning point and central 
event in all history, because it represents the end of the preceding era of 
partial revelations given to prophets sent to specific peoples and the beginning 
of the period of the complete, final, and definitive revelation from God. The 
revelation of Islam to the Prophet also marks the replacement of partly 
corrupted revelations with one which is perfect and incorruptible. But the 
Muslims have not generally related this event to its broader historical context, 
especially in light of the vast hoard of information now available, and this 
is a task which needs to be undertaken. 

In fact, the revelation of Islam was neither a marginal event in world 
history, as the Christian historiography of former days would have it, nor 
simply one important happening among many others; rather, it was a pivotal 
occurrence in human history. The literate civilization of the Old World island, 
consisting of Asia, Africa, and Europe, may be mostly represented by four 
core areas, each of which had its own thought universe which radiated outward 
to surrounding areas: China, India, the “Near East? and Europe.** Interestingly, 
each of these areas has its own name except the Near East, which is only 
designated in relation to Europe.*® To those four core areas should be added 
other highly-developed cultures which left fewer written records, such as 
Africa, the Americas, and Austronesia. These merit respect and demand 
study no less than the literate civilizations.°° They must also be integrated 
into any historical worldview in order for that view to be as universal and 
complete as possible. 


‘The importance of these four areas as centers of separate traditions has been clearly 
recognized by many scholars. See Hodgson, op. cit., 49-50, 60-1, 139; Jaspers, op. cit., 23, 
who somewhat demotes the Near East by making it a subcategory of the West. The same 
four areas are also emphasized in William MacNeill, The Rise of the West: A History of the 
Human Community (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963). 

“This problem exercised Hodgson, op. cit., 60-1, but he did not succeed in providing 
a satisfactory alternative. 

‘°Although this paper is mainly concerned with the literate civilizations of the Old World 
which had appeared by 600 CE, the thought universes of what we can call “primal cultures.” 
that is, those without cities or literacy or both, are not to be devalued. However, urban literate 
civilization has always tended to spread and to supplant primal cultures. While this has often 
been a lamentable process (witness the fate of the Native Americans), it has also proven 
inevitable. But the spread of the literate urban civilizations, while eventually dominating the 
earth, in no way negates the creativity or accomplishments of primal peoples. 
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The four civilized areas of the Old World had interacted with each other 
considerably by 600 CE, each tending to develop in certain respects more 
than in others. Thus while ancient India and the Near East concentrated on 
religion, China and Europe developed materialistic philosophy, which reached 
its highest development perhaps in the overwhelmingly materialist system 
of Aristotle (384-322 BCE), who hardly paid lip service to religion, although 
he maintained a vague belief in God. On the other hand, while philosophy 
flourished, religion atrophied in China and Europe. In the former, ancestor 
worship, a holdover from primal society, remained dominant until modern 
times. In Europe, the old gods of the primal myths (i.e., Zeus, Jupiter, and 
Woden) underwent little visible development as spiritual concepts. Owing 
to the backwardness of religion, the educated abandoned it for philosophy, 
which culminated in the pessimistic Stoicism of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius (121-80 CE) which permeates his Meditations. At the same time, 
India continuously spewed forth new manifestations of the same old primal 
beliefs of a naturalistic and ultimately parochial paganism, which were 
eventually known as Hinduism. However, one of its educated expressions, 
that of Buddha, was a nontheistic philosophy like that of China. Both China 
and Europe as civilizations created no new large-scale spiritual religions, 
but rather imported their civilized spiritual beliefs from outside, from India 
and the Near East respectively, in the form of Mahayana Buddhism and 
Christianity. 

It was only in the Near East, the cradle of humanity’s oldest civilizations, 
where theism was steadily elaborated in a bewildering array of forms: Atonism, 
Osirian worship, the cult of Amtn-Ra‘ Judaism, Samaritanism, 
Zoroastrianism, Mithraism, Manichaeism, Mazdakism, Primitive Christianity, 
Nestorian Christianity, Monophysite Christianity, and Islam, among others. 
All of these tended toward monotheism, the logical conclusion of any theistic 
interest, but One God was only fully and unequivocally proclaimed by Judaism 
(along with its Samaritan variation) and Islam. The former’s appeal was limited 
by its parochialism caused by its association with a particular people; only 
in Islam was the appeal made truly universal. 

The revelation of Islam, seen its proper context, therefore occupies a 
central position in the course of world history. Originating in the Near East, 
the crucible of humanity’s civilized spiritual religions, it was the inheritor 
of five thousand years of development of religious concepts, mostly in the 
Semitic languages. At the same time, it was a new development, for it was 
a universal message as simple and as austere as possible, as befitted a revelation 
for all people. It was revealed only a short time after “the closure of the 
oikoumene} that is, the point at which all of the Old World civilizations had 
become linked to one another through a network of economic and cultural 
relationships based on trade, a development which took place in the first 
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centuries CE with the opening of the Silk Route to China.* Islam fit into 
this situation quite well, for its message had universal appeal and it could 
now spread east and west, north and south, from its central position on the 
Old World island, as indeed it has not ceased doing until now. 

Although Islam was the last in the series of revelations arising in the 
Near Eastern cradle of civilization and religion, it did not appear in an already- 
civilized area of the Near East, but rather emerged in the marginal land of 
Arabia. This area had been on the fringe of Near Eastern civilization since 
its inception but, because of its harsh environment, had never been a major 
participant in that civilization.*? As a result of Arabia’s isolation, none of 
the civilized religions of the Near East had come to prevail there by 600 
CE, which gave the opportunity for a new faith to arise and flourish without 
becoming simply a branch or a heresy of the earlier civilized traditions. This 
was necessary because none of the older revelations had either the requisite 
universality or simplicity. 

At ancther level, the revelation of Islam represented yet another turn 
in the long struggle between spiritual belief and materialistic philosophy for 
ideological dominance in the world. Originally, the ideologies of the ancient 
Near East had been based on religious concepts connected with priesthoods 
and kingship in both Iraq and Egypt.** The outlying Greek civilization, remote 
from these influences, conceived a materialistic philosophy centered around 
the city. Though the Greek civilization failed to develop much in religion, 
it did produce a technology superior to that of the Near East, which enabled 
it to conquer the Near East under Alexander the Great (356-23 BCE). The 
intrusive Greeks not only ruled and exploited the Near Eastern peoples, but 
also scoffed at their religiousness. In response, the Near Eastern peoples 
put their religions on a more organized and rationalized basis in order to 
face the onslaught of Greek thought based on philosophy. The most visible 
manifestation of this resistance was the crystallization of Judalism as an 
ideological religion and thus a means of mass resistance and opposition. 


510n the opening of the Silk Route, see Bai Shouyi, ed., An Outline History of China 
(Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 1982), 141-2, 155; F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient: 
Researches into Their Ancient and Medieval Relations as Represented in Old Chinese Records 
(Shanghai and Hong Kong, 1885, reprint New York: Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 1966), 
passim. Although the route between China and Iran began to be explored from the late second 
century BCE, it took a long time for it to develop its full importance. 

52 An exception is Yaman (present-day Yemen), with its ancient South Arabian civilization 
and a written language going back as far as 1300 BCE. On this, see H. W. F. Saggs, Civilization 
before Greece and Rome (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1989), 84. 

53On this, see Henri Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods: A Study of Ancient Near Eastern 
Religion as the Integration of Society and Nature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948, reprinted 1978). The entire book shows how pagan ideology was used by the kings to 
uphold the existing order of society. 
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However, Judaism's efforts were hamstrung by its particularism and complexity, 
despite the valiant efforts of many groups, especially the Pharisees, to spread 
the faith and to put it on a more universal basis. Part of the trouble was 
that the Jews were bound to sacred books having a heavy proportion of parochial 
and tribal content which was difficult to supplant or to alter to a more 
universalizing explanation. Nevertheless, in response to Greek oppression, 
the Jews were able to create a sweeping social ideology unlike anything the 
Greeks had in their rather individualistic philosophy. 

While the struggle of the Jews against the Hellenistic intrusion continued, 
their ideology was adapted in a much simplified form by the Christians for 
universal dissemination in the body of the Roman Empire, which had achieved 
a wide dominance but did not enjoy sufficient ideological underpinnings with 
mass appeal to give it legitimacy in the eyes of the ruled. As a result, when 
the empire suffered an almost interminable series of coups and countercoups 
in the third century CE, the Christian message became dominant, achieving 
the status of the state ideology under Constantine (ruled 306-37 CE). 
Christianity, however, partly because of its emphasis on the worship of a 
god-man, a concept difficult to define and grasp, was riven by controversies 
that prevented its use as a vehicle of mass mobilization, especially after it 
had achieved official status.“ It did succeed, however, in providing a 
legitimating ideology to the Roman Empire, for the empire suffered no further 
successful coups from Constantine’s acceptance of Christianity as the state 
religion in 312 CE until the revolution that overthrew Emperor Maurice in 
602 CE, almost three centuries later. 

It was at this point that Islam spectacularly burst forth from Arabia in 
a way unique to history. First, Islam represented a reassertion of independence 
on the part of the Near East aftera a thousand years of Graeco-Roman rule 
and dominance.** The fact that the Near Eastern peoples embraced Islam, 
often enthusiastically, even if over a period of some centuries, showed the 
efficacy of the new ideological religion and the relative weakness of its 
competitors, for no ideology prevails by force alone.°* But Islam was more 
than a statement of independence, for it also created a universal mass 
mobilization unexampled in history that led the Muslim armies to the gates 
of France in the west and China in the east. This mobilization was only possible 
owing to its ideological appeal. From the Battle of Badr in the year 2 AH/624 
CE until the Umayyad military collapse in 122 AH/740 CE for a period of 





54On the division of the Christians into mutually hostile sects, see Quran 19:37; 21:93; 
23:53; 43:65. This is eloquent contemporary testimony to a major weakness in the Christian 
ideology at the beginning of the seventh century CE. 

**Toynbee, op. cit., 77-8, etc. 

S*Qur'an 2:256. 
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over a century,“ the Muslims fought a continuous campaign on all fronts 
at once to claim the whole earth for God’s rule. No series of campaigns in 
history was ever like this one; even the Romans always campaigned only 
against selected foes, never against all other states at once. But then the Romans 
did not have to bear the ideological demands that motivated the Muslims. 

Indeed, the unfolding of the Muslim conquests can be seen as marking 
the definitive appearance of mass ideology in history. Of course, as we have 
pointed out, ideology had gone through a considerable development and 
elaboration already. The Jewish effort, however, had been curtailed by 
parochialism, a factor which also contributed to the Jewish political and military 
defeats of the first and second centuries CE. Christian ideology had been 
heavily articulated in the mutually-anathematizing polemics of divergent sects, 
but had served mostly to reinforce the existing political structure of the Roman 
Empire as well as those of other kingdoms. Islam, on the other hand, with 
its egalitarian mass ideology, menaced all existing states and put an end to 
several.°* Shorn of all but its Greek-speaking territories, the East Roman 
Empire barely survived, and then only after cleaning up its ideology by 
prohibiting icon veneration and concentrating on the simple ideological symbol 
of the cross as a reply to the simplicity of the Islamic creed. 

Thus, the impact of Islam was enormous and felt far beyond the boundaries 
of dar al Islam. In effect, the appearance of Islam coincided with the end 
of the ancient world and the beginning of the modern. The religion of Islam, 
with its urban-based appeal, not only flourished in the great metropolises 
of Islam such as Baghdad, but also foreshadowed the religious and philosophical 
concerns of urban dwellers down to the present. Indeed, it is only this modern 
appeal of Islam which has enabled it to hold its own against all odds in the 
urbanizing world of the present. So much for Islam’s alleged archaism. On 
the other hand, it replaced the naturalistic, rural beliefs of primal peoples 
which had continued to flourish in the ancient pagan civilizations. This also 
signalled the closing of the ancient world. Even Hinduism was affected and 
sought to put its beliefs on a more organized ideological basis, a process 
which has not ceased. 

Finally, from a regional standpoint, the introduction of Islam marked 
the most important watershed in the history of the Near East. Previously, 
Near Eastern society had been riven by various national and sectarian 
particularisms that greatly hampered its efforts to resist Hellenism. These 
particularisms for the most part had continued in an unbroken succession 








57With only three interruptions, 35-40/656-61, 64-73/683-92, and 99-101/718-20, the first 
two for the two fitnahs, and the last owing to the retrenchment policy of the caliph ‘Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al ‘Aziz. 

**These included the Sassanid Persian Empire, Visigothic Spain, and the Sind of the 
Brahman Chach dynasty. 
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right down to 600 CE. None of the religions which had attempted to unite 
the Near East had succeeded in establishing anything like a universal dominion. 
Thus, Zoroastrianism, despite an ever-greater ideological articulation, remained 
associated with the Sassanid Persian state, while Christianity, despite its 
widespread presence, was broken into mutually-anathematizing sects and stayed 
tied to the Roman Empire. Meanwhile, pagan beliefs as well as other less 
successful religions with universal claims continued to flourish. Local 
regionalism still prevailed both in belief and in language. Thus Egypt, with 
its Coptic language and peculiar sect of Christianity, remained considerably 
detached from the rest of the Near East. It was Islam that brought a new 
unity to the whole Near East, even if not overnight. Thus, about 600 CE 
is a Suitable date for separating the ancient Near East from its modern Islamic 
successor. 


How Other Historical Traditions Fit into a Periodization 
Based on 600 CE 


Quite aside from the direct role of Islam in ushering in the modern age, 
the appearance of Islam also coincided with a large number of world 
developments which signalled a fundamental change in human history. In 
all civilized areas of the Old World, significant developments were occurring 
which suggest that about 600 CE is a suitable point at which to posit a division 
separating ancient from modern history. In most areas west of China, it was 
a time of new beginnings indicated by a great dearth of literacy and literary 
production. Thus it was a formative period and a vitual “heroic age.” To borrow 
the terminology of Karl Jaspers, it was a virtual “Second Axial Age.” Although 
the period 600-800 CE witnessed the height of the early Islamic state, there 
was relatively little literary production in it, aside from poetry, until after 
800 CE. The society of the Umayyads was an oral one, as indicated by the 
poetic contests of al Akhtal, Jarir, and al Farazdaq. This is not surprising, 
since an Arabic literature had yet to be created.5 Meanwhile, the surviving 
Near Eastern classical traditions slowly disappeared, as in the case of Coptic, 
Syriac, and Avestan, or became marginalized. 

The same process occurred at the same time in Western Europe, where 
it is well documented. With the death of Gregory of Tours (d. 594 CE), 
a historian who wrote in classical Latin, literary production became sparse 
for about two hundred years. When a literate culture reemerges after 800 





For the Arabic literature of this early period, see A. F. L. Beeston et al., eds., Arabic 
Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 
The various articles emphasize the Qur'an, apart from which oral literature prevailed, although 
some written compositions had gradually begun to appear. 
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CE, it is really proto-French rather than Latin, even though a now medieval 
Latin remained the literary language. This was the period in which the Romance 
vernaculars began to coalesce into recognizable varieties of speech which 
became the separate national Romance languages.°® Even in Britain, a 
backwater at the time, the reintroduction of Christianity in 597 CE signalled 
the beginning of a recognizable civilized Anglo-Saxon culture that would 
culminate after the passage of a couple of centuries in a literature and identity. 
This is the place to begin the modern history of France and England, not 
330, 476, 987, or 1066 CE. 

Even more spectacularly, about 600 CE is a convenient point to end 
the ancient history of the Roman Empire, for the revolution that overthrew 
Emperor Maurice in 602 CE definitely signalled the end of the multinational 
Roman state and the beginning of a parochial state covering the Greek-speaking 
provinces only.*! Indeed, it was just after this time that the use of Latin was 
ended on the coins and replaced by Greek, a process which also affected 
most other areas of life.*? At the same time, the last of the classical Greek 
historians, the florid and bombastic Theophylact Simocatta, who was 
appropriately the historian of Maurice’s disastrous reign, flourished at this 
time.°? Theophylact had no successors, as the East Roman world also suffered 


°°On the transition from the classical Roman world to medieval France and Germany 
under the Merovingian Franks, see Patrick J. Geary, Before France and Germany: The Creation 
and Transformation of the Merovingian World (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 
221-31 and passim; Edward James, The Franks (London: Basil Blackwell, 1988), 3, 16, and 
passim; Ferdinand Lot, Naissance de la France, ed. Jacques Boussard (Paris: Fayard, 1970), 
113-23; Rosamund McKitterick, The Frankish Kingdoms under the Carolingians, 751-987 
(London: Longman, 1983), 140-66: Walter Ullmann, The Carolingian Renaissance and the 
Idea of Kingship (London: Methuen, 1969), 1-20. The very idea of the “Carolingian Renaissance” 
suggests an emergence from a formative, epic, and nonliterate “Dark Age,” so the idea of 
the period of 600-800 CE for the transition from ancient to modern is already current among 
scholars in this area. Note that James, op. cit., 3, asserts that the Franks became French 
after the eighth century CE, i.e., after 800. On the literature of the period, see Lot, op. cit., 
224-39, 615-66. 

On this transformation, see J. F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The 
Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 37-40, 91. 

*See George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State rev. ed. (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1969), 106. 

*On Theophylact, see Michael Whitby, The Emperor Maurice and His Historian (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1988); Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby, The History of Theophylact 
Simocatia: An English Translation with Introduction and Notes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1986). The Whitbys recently have also translated the Chronicon Paschale 284-628 AD 
(Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1989), after which there are no East Roman chronicles 
for almost two hundred years. 
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a dearth of literary production from 600 to 800 CE; when history reemerges, 
it is in a different Greek and a different world.** 

The same situation also applies to northern India. First, the empire of 
the Gangetic plain, built by the Mauryas and later reconstituted by the Guptas 
and Harsha (d. 647 CE), was now gone forever, only to be resurrected after 
1200 CE in a completely different form by the Muslims.°> The highly 
ideological content of Islam meant that the Muslim sultanate created an entirely 
new situation in the subcontinent and thus was not a continuation of the 
preceding northern Indian empire. Rather, the disunity of the five and one 
half centuries between Harsha’s demise and the creation of the Delhi sultanate 
gave an opportunity for a new phase of Indian civilization to emerge. Most 
significantly, it was in this period that Hinduism coalesced as the primary 
religion on the subcontinent, while Buddhism faded, especially with the death 
of its last great champion, Harsha.** Thus, this was also a period of religious 
transformation. The formative period of modern Indian civilization from 600 
to 800 CE is signalled by a dearth of literary records that renders its historical 
reconstruction difficult. This is parallel to the Merovingian Frankish period 
in Western Europe, which constitutes a heroic period out of which modern 
Europe emerged. It also parallels the East Roman Dark Age, in which a 
parochial Greek empire replaces the multinational empire of Rome. 

In China, however, the reverse was true, for China had reunited under 
the Sui Dynasty in 581 after almost four centuries of disunion. This was 








**Haldon, op. cit., 425-35; A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire 324-1453 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1952), 230-3, 291-9. 

*S According to Vincent A. Smith: “The partial unity of Indian history vanishes with Harsha 
and is not restored in any considerable measure until the closing years of the twelfth century.” 
See his The Oxford History of India , 4h ed. (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1983), 183-4. 
The title of Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya, Early History of North India from the Fall of the Mauryas 
to the Death of Harsha, c. 200 B.C.-A.D, 650, 2d ed. (Calcutta: Academic Publishers, 1968), 
suggests a similar view. See also Hermann Kulje and Dietmar Rothermund, A History of 
India (London: Routledge, 1986), 109-11. D. P. Singhal, The History of the Indian People 
(London: Methuen, 1983), 74, places the end of the classical era of Indian culture at the 
death of Harsha in 647. Very interestingly, Singhal notes that China reemerged at the same 
period, while the Indo-European world was in general decline. Other works give importance 
to the fall of the imperial Guptas around 550 CE as marking the end of an epoch of North 
Indian history. Thus, R. C. Majumdar et al., eds., The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, The Classical Age, vol. 3 (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1954), regards Harsha’s 
importance as overrated, but in the forward K. M. Munshi (p. xvii) emphasizes the importance 
of the fall of the Guptas as signalling the end of India’s classical “Golden Age.” On the Guptas, 
see also Ashvini Agrawal, Rise and Fall of the Imperial Guptas (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers, Ltd., 1989), 264-9. While northern India declined, southern India rose to greater 
prominence, especially when dominated by the Pallavas after 600 CE. Thus, 600 marked 
an epoch in that region as well. See Stanley Wolpert, A New History of India, 3rd ed. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1989), 99; Majumdar et al., op. cit., xviii. 

**Wolpert, op. cit., 95; Majumdar et al., op. cit., xvii. 
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followed by the vigorous T’ang Dynasty (618-907 CE), whose period of rule 
represented a high point for China both politically and culturally. Indeed, 
the T'ang period later came to be regarded by the Chinese as their classical 
age, the to which they looked for standards of taste in art and poetry.°’ This 
was perhaps because China never again lost its unity for any significant amount 
of time; therefore the Sui and the T’ang best represent the founding of the 
modern Chinese state. Additionally, the religious synthesis of Buddhism, 
Taoism, and Confucianism that continued to characterize China until modern 
times was established under the T’ang, even though Buddhism had been 
originally introduced many centuries earlier.°* Thus, the dates of 581 or 618 
CE also are sensible places to break the continuum of Chinese history into 
ancient and modern halves. ‘° 

Still farther to the east, Buddhism was introduced to Japan in 552 CE, 
an event associated with the transition there from a society of primal myth 
to a literate civilization, one with political unity in a unitary empire and, 
above all, with a national identity.”° This brings us to another important point; 
as far as the modern world is concerned, 600 CE is a suitable place to begin 
modern history, for that time or shortly thereafter finds the principal 
nationalities and languages in their homelands and beginning, gradually, to 
be identified as entities, even if not with the nationalism that one associates 
with modern times. This contrasts sharply with the ancient world of before 
600 CE, when many languages and national groups had not yet appeared 
or were not yet in their latter-day lands, which often contained groups which 
would later disappear. This is not to concede too much to the essentially 
racist concept of nationality, but rather to describe an important aspect of 
the modern world, which is far from spent, as shown by recent events in 
the Soviet Union. 


Conclusion 


No doubt, it will be objected that it is too simplistic to fit all of history 
into a certain pattern. After all, history is to a large extent the construct 
of the historian, especially when it comes to periodization. It therefore may 


*7Witold Rodzinski, A History of China, vol. 1 (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1979), 135. 

*8Ibid., 113, 116; Dun J. Li, The Ageless Chinese (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1965), 158. 

*°Toynbee, op. cit., 88-90, favors a slightly earlier break between his “Sinic” and “Far 
Eastern Chinese” civilizations, but it is still in the interregnum between the fall of the Han 
and the rise of the Sui, that is, between 221 and 581 CE. See also Li, op. cit., 162-87. 

7Malcolm D. Kennedy, A Short History of Japan (Toronto: The New American Library 
of Canada. Ltd., 1964), 15, 19, 22-3, 31-4. 
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seem unfair to make everyone’s history revolve around the Prophet of Islam. 
However, our effort here has not been to scientifically define the only correct 
periodization of history. Rather, it has been to show that the prophethood 
of Muhammad is more deserving than any other event of serving as the crucial 
divide in world history between its ancient and modern periods, coinciding 
as it does with epoch-making transformations in other civilized areas. While 
other schemes of historical periodization may be proposed, the Muslims need 
feel no hesitation at all in putting their scheme before the others, as it provides 
the best answers to the question “What is the meaning of existence?” for the 
Muslim. Finally, the Muslim periodization of world history is certainly no 
less deserving of consideration than any other and is more deserving than 
many, including the traditional Western view. 

It may also be objected that, in dealing with so many civilizations and 
such long epochs of history with so broad a brush, I have oversimplified 
a complex field or fields. Such an objection is especially likely to be made 
by specialists on whose turf I have trodden. But, first of all, it must be noted 
that I am not claiming comprehensive coverage. This paper is simply an 
exploration and a suggestion for further research. On the other hand, it is 
useful to look at the broad sweep of history in order to get some idea of 
its possible overall significance. Overspecialization in modern academic fields, 
including history, tends to make the bigger picture both murky and inaccessible. 

Muslims must stand up for their own view of history, including the 
centrality of the message of the Prophet Muhammad, an event which is crucial 
for all monotheistically oriented people. However, this is not enough. In order 
to make a case for their view at all, Muslims must study the complete history 
of humanity in depth. They must not study it merely to find in it points which 
confirm their own beliefs or support their ideology; rather, they must examine 
it for its own value, for the light it sheds on the riddle of human existence. 
If Muslims are sincere and strong in their belief, they will find nothing 
disturbing about the study of all history instead of the limited, parochial history 
of their own peoples and lands. Knowledge is strength, and such study will 
give them the intellectual equipment necessary to compete for existence in 
the pluralistic modern world. 
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The Future of Da‘wah in North America 


Larry Poston 


In recent years, the subject of da'wah has become a topic of considerable 
interest among Muslims in North America. A plethora of articles and books 
have appeared, both in English and Arabic, that deal with this subject from 
a variety of angles.’ Western writers, both scholarly and popular, have noted 
the steady increase in the number of converts to the Muslim faith. An article 
in the Wall Street Journal proclaims in its headline that “Islam is Growing 
Fast in the U.S., Fighting Fear and Stereotypes”? U.S. News and World Report 
has observed that “Islamic worship and lifestyles are becoming an increasingly 
familiar part of the American tableau. It is said to be the nation’s fastest 
growing religion . . 2” 

But what may be said of the future of Islamic da wah in North America? 
Will Muslim da ïs become increasingly successful in their missionary work, 
or do the reports mentioned above represent only a temporary advance? 

As we attempt to answer these questions, it is important to note at the 
outset the differences in orientation and focus of Muslims living in the West. 
In seeking to classify the five million Muslims currently resident in the United 
States and Canada with respect to their beliefs as to how Muslim missionary 
activity should proceed, two general philosophies of dawah can be 


Larry Poston did his doctoral dissertation on Islamic Dawah in North America at Northwestern 
University. He currently chairs the Department of Missiology at Nyack College in Nyack, 
New York. 

*Particularly recommended are the following: Sadiq Amin, al Dawah al Islamiyah: Faridah 
Shar‘tyah wa Darurah Bashariyah (Amman, Jordan: Jam‘iyah ‘Amman al Matabi‘ al 
Ta âwuniyah, 1987); Ihsan Bagby and Steve Johnson, al Dawah bayna al Amrikan (Plainfield: 
Muslim Student Association, 1987); Christian Missions and Islamic Dawah: Proceedings 
of the Chambesy Dialogue Consultation (London: The Islamic Foundation, 1976); Ahmad 
von Denffer, Key Issues for Islamic Da'wah (Delhi: Hindustan Pub., 1983); Anwar al Jindi, 
Afaq Jadidah li al Dawah al Islamiyah fi ‘Alam al Gharb (Beirut: Mu’assasat al Risalah, 
1984); Muhammad Khurshid, Dawah in Islam (Houston: Islamic Education Council, n.d.); 
Manual of Da'wah for Islamic Workers (Montreal: Islamic Circle of North America, 1983); 
Khurram Murad, Da wah among Non-Muslims in the West (London: The Islamic Foundation, 
1986): Ahmad Sakr, “Islamic Dawa: Some Problems,” Muslim World League Journal 8 (1979): 
14-6. 

?R. Gustav Niebuhr, “American Moslems,” The Wall Street Journal (5 October 1990): 1. 

Jeffrey L. Sheler, “Islam in America? U.S. News and World Report (8 October 1990): 69. 
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distinguished. These may be called, respectively, the “defensive-pacifist” and 
“offensive-activist” approaches.‘ The first characterizes the attitude of those 
Muslims who are concerned solely or primarily with the retention and 
maintenance of their own Islamicity and not with the extension of that Islamicity 
to the non-Muslims around them. The second applies to those who are desirous 
of converting non-Muslims to Islam and of transforming the surrounding non- 
Muslim society so that it will reflect Islamic values and beliefs. 

The defensive-pacifist orientation is a consequence of the factors which 
spurred the early waves of Muslim immigration to the United States and 
Canada. The ideological and theological hindrances to the residence of a 
Muslim in dar al kufr were mitigated by pragmatic considerations such as 
the need to escape the increasingly chaotic conditions of Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East. Muslim immigrants quickly adopted the spirit of 
American individualism, and this enabled them to blend into the communities 
in which they chose to reside. Organizations were established which mainly 
reflected the various national origins, ethnic backgrounds, and sectarian beliefs 
of the different Muslim populations. There have been few concerted efforts 
to subsume these differences under a larger Islamic umbrella.* 

The adherents of the activist group consist primarily of a minority of 
earlier immigrants who have resisted absorption into the melting-pot and have 
thus become only minimally assimilated into American society. These 
individuals are convinced that assimilated Muslims are incapable of bearing 
a credible witness to the society around them. It is believed that it is impossible 
for them to offer an alternative to prevailing social conditions because 
identification with and acceptance of those conditions are implied in their 
own lifestyles. Activists maintain that they must distinguish themselves in 
specific ways from American society so that their lives present a contrast 
to the lifestyles that surround them. 

Other activists are found among the new immigrants who are being injected 
into North American communities at the rate of twenty-five thousand to thirty- 
five thousand per year. While many of these would have been considered 


`The use of hyphenated terms such as “offensive-activist” and “defensive-pacifist,” while 
admittedly clumsy, is necessary because of the varying usages of the terms in contemporary 
English-speaking societies. The word “offensive,” for instance, can have the meaning seen 
in the phrase “taking the offensive” which communicates the idea of “taking the initiative” 
(the meaning I am using here). It can, however, also be used as a term signifying derogation, 
such as in the phrase “what he said is offensive to me,” which is not the way I am using 
the term. Adding “activist” to “offensive” gives the former the meaning that I intend. 

*The Islamic Society of North America is certainly the most ambitious attempt to produce 
a larger unity, and it has enjoyed limited success. There are, however, several issues which 
remain to be resolved even within this organization. See, for instance, the chapter by Steve 
A. Johnson entitled “Political Activity of Muslims in America,” in Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad 
(ed.), The Muslims of America (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991). 
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nominal Muslims in their home countries, an interesting psychological 
phenomenon occurs when they enter a non-Muslim country. Yvonne Haddad 
and Adair Lummis have observed in their extensive study of Muslim 
communities that “many have found their consciousness about religious identity 
enhanced in the American context as people question them about the basic 
tenets of their religion.”® A considerable number of Muslims, then, become 
activists when they become aware of their minority status in the midst of 
a predominantly Judaeo-Christian country. Such an awareness results in a 
reexamination of the tenets of their inherited faith. But such an evaluation 
is often not grounded in a clearly-defined Islamic ethos and thus lacks 
coherence. This results in an inability to distinguish between ethnic, 
nationalistic, and truly Islamic concerns. Very few have thus far succeeded 
in attaining to a supracultural form of Islam not identified with a specific 
ethnic or national background. 

Muslim organizations that can be classified as activistic are multiplying 
and increasing in size, but for the most part they are still small, unorganized, 
poorly staffed, and poorly funded. An article appearing in the December 
1986 edition of Arabia: The Islamic World Review traces the origin of 
organizations concerned with dawah to Muslim immigrants influenced by 
contact with or the writings of Mawlana Mawdidi, Sayyid Qutb, Sayyid Nursi, 
and other such personages. But few of these organizations have been able 
to maintain their emphasis on outreach and have instead succumbed to the 
nationalistic and ethnic interests noted previously: 


Because of the fact that these organisations failed to grasp the nature 
of western society and its dynamics they have yet to leave any 
significant imprint on their new countries. Most of these da’wa 
organisations have now become ethnic groups with an emphasis 
on preserving their specific cultural and social identity.’ 


The author criticizes even those few organizations that have retained an 
activistic focus for their failure to evolve a “da’wah language” which could 
attract Westerners, their corresponding failure to produce literature suitable 
for educating Westerners about Islam, their lack of a competent and properly 
educated leadership, their failure to provide programs for training Islamic 
workers, and their failure to encourage self-evaluation, criticism, and discussion 
of their goals, objectives, strategies, and methodologies. Perhaps the most 
deadly observation made is that because of the preeminence of national and 





*’Yvonne Haddad and Adair Lummis, /slamic Values in the United States (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1987), 22. 

™Muslim Organisations in the West: An Overview, Arabia: The Islamic World Review 
(December 1986): 24. 
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ethnic interests, the organizations often work in isolation from, and occasionally 
in Opposition to, each other. 

It appears that it has been the inability of Muslim groups in North America 
to establish a commonly accepted hermeneutic for the contextualization of 
Quranic precepts in Western societies that has led to such a divided front. 
Simply stated, there are some who refuse to adapt any Qur’anic precept to 
Western ways, requiring instead that Western society be transformed to 
accommodate Muslim law. Others are willing to bend in certain instances, 
recognizing the exigencies of a technologically oriented and pluralistic society. 
A case in point that relates specifically to the subject of da wah: some Muslims 
feel themselves constrained by Qur’anic injunctions (i.e., Qur'an 2:256) not 
to compel others to adopt their faith. But they have begun to understand that 
in a pluralistic society such as that which exists in America, it is the religion 
that is the most visible and forceful in presenting its claims that gains the 
most publicity and, hence, the greatest number of converts. At the same time, 
others are repulsed by the idea that Muslims must join the carnival atmosphere 
of American evangelicalism if they are to compete successfully for the souls 
of men and women. Until the issue of a common hermeneutic is resolved 
(assuming that it is capable of resolution), the Muslim community in the 
West will most likely continue to subdivide ad infinitum. 

Due to the Muslims’ preoccupation with such issues, at least two windows 
of opportunity for effective dawah activity have already closed. The first 
opened in the 1960s and was analyzed by Jacob Needleman, an authority 
on contemporary religious movements in America. In a book entitled The 
New Religions, Needleman identified the features deemed by Westerners to 
be the most attractive elements of Zen Buddhism, Subud, Transcendental 
Meditation, and other religious groups new to the American scene. He 
discovered that young Americans were searching primarily for religious faiths 
that were self-centered in the sense that they supplied solutions to individual 
as well as societal difficulties. Buddhism, for instance, was perceived as 
providing release from one’s personal suffering and was therefore appealing. 
Needleman noted that Judaeo-Christian religion certainly contained such 
individualistic aspects, but that these dimensions of Western religions had 
been “overlaid” or “neglected.”* Second, the new religions accentuated the 
mind as opposed to the emotions. Traditional Christianity and Judaism early 
on abandoned reason to the secularists and thus lost their appeal. As Needleman 
says: 


The exclusion of the mind from the religious process is one of 
the central characteristics of our religious forms. It was not always 


ŝJacob Needleman, The New Religions (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1970), 13. 
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so, but by and large it is so now. We may be willing to grant religion 
the power to move us and stir us to the ‘depths’ of our emotions, 
but we reserve the autonomy of our reasoning for ourselves.’ 


Closely associated with this observation was the fact that, surprisingly, 
the liberated young people of the 1960s were seeking a faith which involved 
ritual, discipline, and method. They were attracted to the rigor and discipline 
of meditation exercises and willingly submitted themselves to the commands 
of their gurus. According to this observation, the movement of Reformed 
Judaism and traditional Christian denominations away from liturgy and ritual — 
which was perceived by Christian and Jewish leaders to be necessary because 
of the informality and “looseness” of the times — turned out to be their undoing 
and resulted in the loss of a significant number of young people to Eastern 
religions. The third source of appeal was found in the fact that Christianity 
and Judaism were perceived as being religions which underestimate or denigrate 
human potential. The Pauline teaching concerning the sin nature as inherent 
in all humanity by virtue of Adam’s original failure in Eden and the Jewish 
concept of the yezer ha-ra serve only to remind people of their inability to 
progress spiritually beyond a certain point. The possibility of attaining “sinless 
perfection” is essentially heretical in these religions and is relegated to sects 
beyond the pale of orthodoxy. 

The new religions, on the other hand, emphasized the possibility of 
individuals attaining tremendously advanced states of being in the here and 
now. Needleman shows how the Western concept of the “holy man” was (and 
is) essentially flawed in that such a one was holy only in a strictly spiritual 
sense. The Eastern religions, said Needleman, “with their practical methods 
involving work with the body, the attention, the intellect and memory, and 
the training of the emotions” essentially supplanted the Western view of holiness 
and opened whole new worlds of possibilities for human beings to improve 
themselves. The fatalistic ideas inherent in Oriental religions were carefully 
excised before their transference to the West, and so there remained no 
pessimistic doctrines involving such negative theological concepts as those 
mentioned above. Needleman contends that this was to the liking of the 
Woodstock generation who sang of their longing for a return to “the Garden.” 

Measuring Islam by these three characteristics, one would conclude that 
it had a great potential for expansion in the Western context. Research by 
this author has shown that conversions by Westerners to Islam from the late 
1800s through the 1980s have been motivated by five specific factors. These 
are as follows: 


*Ibid., 15. 
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a) The perceived simplicity of Islam as opposed to the complexity 
of Christian and Jewish systems of belief. 

b) The perceived rationality of Islam as opposed to the alleged 
irrationality of such Christian beliefs as the trinity, the 
incarnation and resurrection of Jesus, the prevalence of the 
miraculous and the supernatural, and so on. 

c) The perception of Islam as an essentially this-world religion 
as opposed to the other-world orientation of (in particular) 
Christianity. 

d) The perception of Islam as a religion espousing the universal 
brotherhood of humanity as opposed to the racism and 
segregationism so characteristic of Christianity. 

e) The perception of Islam as a religion without human mediators 
as distinguished from the priestly concept found in the 
Christian and Jewish faiths. 


How do the above-mentioned characteristics accord with Needleman’s 
observations regarding the attractiveness of the new religions he investigated? 

As the Muslim faith acknowledges no mediators between the individual 
and God, it may certainly be considered self-centered. Islam’s emphasis upon 
reason is apparently also very attractive, and this accords well with Needleman’s 
observations regarding the new religions’ preoccupation with the mind as 
opposed to the emotions. And finally, Islam stresses the ritual of prayer and 
the disciplines of fasting and almsgiving and deems the memorization of 
Qur’anic verses and the traditions of the Prophet to be important. Thus it 
would seem that this religion contains all of the characteristics that were 
found to be appealing to Western young people. 

The problem is, of course, that Needleman’s observations were made 
in 1970 during what was the culmination of the wave of spiritual experimentation 
begun in the 1960s. And as Jackson Carroli observed in his study of religion 
in America, “in the 1970s there [was] a marked change. The upheaval and 
turmoil of the 1960s [gave] way to what appear to be disillusionment, cynicism, 
and a groping for direction”? Already in 1976, Martin Marty, the University 
of Chicago historian of modern Christianity, wrote that: 


The New Religions now have their cultic place under the sun and 
they will continue to influence and suffuse other religious groups. 
But even as I write they draw less attention than they did. Their 
most effervescent period may well be past? 


10Jackson W. Carroll et al., Religion in America: 1950 to the Present (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1979), 7. 
“Martin E. Marty, A Nation of Believers (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976), 206. 
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The observations of Needleman, Carroll, and Marty taken together imply 
that had Muslims mobilized in force and espoused a specific strategy for 
da'wah during the 1960s and early 1970s, they might well have attracted large 
numbers of followers due to the social and spiritual dynamics present during 
that period of time. Certainly the Muslim Student Association realized 
significant gains during these years, but this organization appears to be 
exceptional. For the most part, Muslims in America failed to analyze and/or 
were unprepared for this situation, the majority of them being assimilated 
into their surrounding culture and unmindful of any personal responsibility 
with regard to da wah activity. Ethnic concerns, and not matters which involved 
the ummah as a whole, were given priority. Consequently, we find that today 
when awareness of the importance of dawah is increasing, the culture of 
America has changed in a way which makes what would previously have 
been attractive elements of Islam less relevant or not relevant at all. 

The second recent window of opportunity for Islamic dawah was the 
eight-year Reagan administration (1980-1988). During this era, there arose 
a new emphasis upon conservative ethics and morality on the part of a sizeable 
element of American society. Reagan’s outspokenness with regard to the issues 
of abortion, homosexuality, chemical dependency and the like were both due 
to and accompanied by an increase in conservative religious values. Here 
Islam again had an advantage over traditional Christian and Reformed Jewish 
denominations which, during the 1960s and 1970s, had adopted relatively 
liberal moral values. Even Christian evangelicals recognized the possibilities 
inherent in an appeal to the Shariah. Kerry Lovering, the publications secretary 
of the Sudan Interior Mission (now SIU International), wrote in 1979 that 
“Christianity . . . has failed miserably . . . it is now Islam that offers salvation 
from the drunkenness, sexual license, political corruption, violence, blasphemy 
and corrupt lifestyles that afflict ‘Christian’ nations”? 

This was the evaluation of a Christian writer who understood the potential 
of an Islamic appeal to morality better than Muslims did, for Muslims did 
not grasp this opportunity to demonstrate their distinctiveness. Instead, America 
saw the rise of Christian Reconstructionism (also known as Theonomy), a 
movement derived from conservative elements of Protestant Christianity which 
advocates the return of the nation as a whole to the laws and standards of 
the Mosaic Covenant. This movement continues to advance because of its 
emphasis upon conservative moral ethics, social justice, and law and order, 
all of which are appealing to citizens frustrated with the apparent failure 
of civil rights legislation and current techniques of law enforcement. 

But now that the Reagan era has drawn to a close, the direction which 
American society will take is unclear and the Muslims of America find 


Kerry Lovering, “Tough at Home, Aggressive Abroad: Islam on the March,” Muslim 
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themselves still faced with the problem of a constantly moving target. In 
order to become or to remain appealing, they must be able to adapt the precepts 
of their faith to the constantly changing trends of thought in America. Such 
adaptations would require planning and strategies which are consistently 
updated and which would allow Islam to maintain unadulterated its supracultural 
aspects while simultaneously emphasizing various facets of the religion in 
accordance with contemporary culture. Capable, creative, and brilliant 
leadership is essential here, but this is an area in which by its own admission 
American Islam suffers a vital lack. 

Although the elements discussed by Needleman may no longer exercise 
a significant appeal and the conservatism of the Reagan era may be on the 
wane, there yet remain certain traits within the American ethos which Marty 
believes have become so ingrained into the people as a whole that there is 
no danger of them disappearing in the foreseeable future. These traits include 
pluralism, experimentalism (the willingness of Americans both to seek and 
to practice spiritual alternatives), scripturalism (adherence to a written 
revelation), a positive view of Enlightenment thinking with regard to reason, 
and voluntaryism (“the principle or tenet that the Church and educational 
institutions should be supported by voluntary contributions instead of by the 
State”) 35 

Each of these characteristics is to an extent favorable to the growth and 
expansion of Islam in America. Pluralism and experimentalism are generic 
traits, assuring Islam of a hearing as a religious alternative. The Muslim 
emphasis upon and adherence to the Qur’an as the revelation of God accords 
well with the ideas inherent in the concept of scripturalism. The emphasis 
of the religion upon reason makes it a viable alternative for those who are 
repulsed by the emotional emphases of contemporary Christianity, and its 
lay-orientation endows it (at least in theory) with characteristics of voluntaryism. 
It can thus be concluded that the Muslim faith still has the potential for 
exercising a profound influence upon American society. But it is the contention 
of this writer that these advantages will avail Muslims nothing unless they 
are able to effect certain changes within the ethos of American Islam. 

First, unless Muslims develop an indigenous American leadership, Islam 
will retain a distinctly foreign character which in the 1990s will not be 
advantageous for its growth and expansion. In the 1960s and early 1970s, 
the guru from the Indian subcontinent or Sri Lanka was appealing due to 
the exoticness of his identification with things foreign to America. But this 
preoccupation with exoticness is, for the most part, a thing of the past, and 
one sees a renewed emphasis in the spiritual sphere (even as it is seen in 
the area of economics) upon indigenous or “home-grown” ideas and personages. 


13See Martin E. Marty, Religion and Republic (Boston: Beacon Press, 1987), 36-48. 
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This fact, combined with the essentially negative image which Islam retains 
due to its portrayal in the American media, leads us to believe that unless 
American converts are trained as quickly and thoroughly as possible for 
positions of leadership (which would in itself serve to begin the transformation 
of the perception of the religion by the masses as foreign), Islam will continue 
to be categorized as an essentially foreign cult.’ 

Second, Muslims would have to tremendously increase their efforts to 
transform the stereotypical image of Islam as consisting mainly of Iranian 
and Libyan terrorists, Black activists, male chauvinists and the like. That 
many are aware of this need is evidenced by the emphases of organizations 
such as the International Institute of Islamic Thought (IIIT). But the approach 
of these agencies is often flawed. The philosophy of the IIIT, for instance, 
is predicated upon a belief that the most influential persons in America are 
the college-educated, and hence one of the chief objectives of this organization 
is the preparation of college-level textbooks.'® But this assumption is only 
partially true. The mass media (i.e., television, motion pictures, and even 
paperback novels) exert an even greater and more lasting influence than does 
a college education due to the on-going nature of the former. A single college 
course in Islam (assuming that one is offered and that students enroll) enjoys 
a duration of perhaps ten to fifteen weeks, while a television program or 
paperback bestseller can occupy the minds of Americans for months or even 
years. Thus a transformation of the image of Islam can only be effected through 
the above-mentioned media and not through academia. 

Third, if the anti-Christian polemic of writers and speakers seeking to 
imitate the rhetoric of such personages as Ahmad Deedat does not cease, 
Muslims may well create a situation precisely the opposite of that which 
they wish to produce. Historians have noted the role played by the Christian 
missionary movement of the nineteenth century with its sometimes 
inflammatory rhetoric in sparking the renewed vigor seen among the major 
world religions today. The potential exists for Islam to duplicate this 
phenomenon in the reverse. Direct attacks upon Christian teachings such as 
the divinity, crucifixion, and resurrection of Jesus may indeed cause some 
persons to forsake the Christian faith (just as Christianity was able to attract 
a number of converts from Islam), but such attacks will more than likely 
serve to increase the interest of nominal Christians in the precepts of their 


14A concrete example of this is the fact that little (if any) consideration has been given 
to the practice of adopting an Arabic name upon conversion. While this may have merit within 
the community itself, it serves to maintain and even increase the aura of foreignness which 
characterizes Islam. As long as converts continue publicly to use Arabic names, their credibility 
will suffer. 

1$This thinking is expounded in Isma‘il al Faruqi’s work entitled The Jslamization of 
Knowledge: General Principles and Workplan, published by the International Institute of Islamic 
Thought. 
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culturally-inherited faith and, in so doing, solidify their commitment to the 
Christian religion. Public debates such as those staged between Ahmad Deedat 
and Jimmy Swaggart and Josh McDowell—seen by an increasing number 
of Americans on videotaped recordings—have made Christians and Jews 
increasingly aware of Muslim dawah activity in the Western world. Evangelical 
Christians in particular are beginning to discuss ways in which this activity 
can be mitigated. Evangelicals will not surrender secularized Americans to 
Muslim dais and will seek to stem the rising tide of conversion to Islam 
both by renewed efforts to proclaim their own message and by efforts to reclaim 
as many converts as possible. 

Fourth, Muslims would do well to realize that despite the observation 
that nationalistic and ethnic interests have served to hinder dawah efforts, 
the pursuit of the kind of unity envisioned by nearly all of the Muslims 
concerned with this subject is a vain pursuit. As long as individuals and 
organizations continue to strive for a national or international union of Muslim 
organizations, they will be frustrated in their personal ambitions; the very 
limited success of Christian ecumenicists in their endeavor to create a World 
Council of Churches serves to illustrate this point. It is admittedly troublesome 
that such diversity exists within religious faiths, but this must be accepted 
as an irreversible and inevitable historical development. Time and effort would 
be better expended upon more achievable goals at local levels of social 
interaction. 

Finally, an internal and personally oriented missiological approach 
espoused by such thinkers as Khurram Murad?‘ would have to be adopted 
by a majority of Muslims and would have to be expanded and continually 
developed. The ambivalence regarding the Quranic and traditional advocacy 
of an external and institutional strategy’? would have to be resolved once 
and for all, and the mass of Muslim laymen would have to be mobilized 





‘eThe internal-personal approach to missionary outreach is predicated upon the belief 
that salvation is obtained only by individuals making deliberate and conscious choices with 
regard to their religious allegiances. Such choices are made “internally” in the sense that 
they consist of intellectual and emotional activity (involving “the heart” and “the mind”). Thus 
external rituals, liturgies, or similar practices are deemed unnecessary to effect salvation, 
although they may be useful in expressing salvation attained through an intellectual/emotional 
decision, Accordingly, the goal of missionary work is to elicit such internally-made choices 
from individuals. For a more complete discussion of this concept, see Larry Poston, /slamic 
Da'wah in the West: Muslim Missionary Activity and the Dynamics of Conversion to Islam, 
forthcoming from Oxford University Press in 1992. 

17The external-institutional approach to missionary work is the opposite of the internal- 
personal approach (see above). It is predicated on the belief that salvation is primarily obtained 
through an external conformity to a particular status or set of regulations or religious practices 
(i.e., baptism, circumcision, obedience to legal precepts, “good works,” and so on) and thus 
seeks to elicit outward conformity to whatever practices or forms are deemed essential. 
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through instruction regarding the responsibility of each individual to be involved 
in dawah and through training in the principles and techniques of outreach. 
While it is doubtful that the majority will ever become convinced that the 
only justification for their continued residence in dar al kufr is to function 
as missionary agents (an idea espoused by al Fārūqī, among others), unless 
a concept similar or analogous to this is promoted Muslims in America will 
continue to become assimilated into and secularized by the surrounding culture. 

The dream of a Muslim America is deeply embedded in the minds of 
many Muslims. With regard to the present influence of Islam upon the 
American ethos, Isma‘il al Fārūqī wrote just prior to his assassination that: 


The Islamic vision endows North America with a new destiny 
worthy of it. For this renovation of itself, of its spirit, for its 
rediscovery of a God-given mission and self-dedication to its pursuit, 
the continent cannot but be grateful to the immigrant with Islamic 
vision. It cannot but interpret his advent on its shores except as 
a God-given gift, a timely divine favor and mercy.!® 


On a tour of the United States in 1977, Dr. ‘Abd al Halim Mahmid of 
al Azhar University was asked if American Muslims might one day try to 
replace the Constitution with the Shariah. He answered: “We cannot deny 
such a possibility.” Musa Qutub of the Islamic Information Center of America 
is fond of quoting an ancient tradition that in the latter days Islam will spread 
from the West to the East, and he intends to make his center a training institution 
to prepare workers for this task.?? Sulayman Nyang concurs with this idea 
when he surmises that “American Muslims could one day be one of World 
Islam’s major pillars of support” and that “U.S. Muslim centres . . . will 
play an important role in the cultural development of their brethren elsewhere 
in the Muslim world”?! But unless the changes outlined above are effected 
or occur at some future point, these goals will never become reality, and 
the dream of an Islamic America will remain only a wistful dream. 








‘SAI Faruqi, “Islamic Ideals in North America,” 270. 
Reported by Lovering, op. cit.” 6. 
Qutub is likely referring to the following tradition as recorded in Sahih Muslim, Bab 
al Imarah 177: eL agi ia Gall gle Gy pale Gall Jal Se Y 
“The people of the West will assist [in spreading] the Truth when the Hour comes.” 
21Nyang, “The Stuff That Dreams Are Made Of,” 26. 
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Book Review 


Why Our Children Are 
Killing Themselves 


By Mauri Saalakhan. Beltsville: Pub. Writers Inc., 1990, 99pp. 


With the ever-increasing menace of drug abuse in America and elsewhere, 
there have appeared a host of studies seeking to highlight as well as to suggest 
ways to cope with this global problem. The drug-related crisis with which 
America is faced has been discussed thoroughly in this book. Mauri’s Why 
Our Children Are Killing Themselves is not merely an academic study, but 
is a pragmatic approach which many readers as well as policy makers and 
those fighting the drug menace will find interesting, educational, and useful. 

The book is a sociopsychological study of an America afflicted by drug 
abuse, a curse which has hit American children especially hard. With more 
and more parents themselves becoming drug addicts, American society is 
witnessing the worst forms of child neglect, all of which are “threatening 
to produce a new generation of psychologically deformed youths” (p. vii). 

Saalakhan has divided the book into three parts. The first portion deals 
with the age-old legacy of cocaine use in America and explains how American 
cities have become ignominious centers of drug-related crimes. The author 
has used extensive statistical data to highlight the dangerous consequences 
of drug abuse. Moreover, he is not content with just explaining the problem 
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per se, but has also dealt with the contributing factors behind the escalation 
of drug-related violence among American youth. These range from 
psychological abnormalities to rugged poverty, family disintegration, cultural 
decay, and moral decline in institutions like schools and churches which once 
used to play a significant role in nurturing, guiding, and developing the country’s 
youth into well-rounded, healthy, and disciplined human beings (p. 29). 

The second part of the book portrays the American family as being under 
siege and as having lost the sacred significance of familial relations and the 
value of a two-parent household. The net result has been the complete 
disintegration of family life. It is no wonder, then, that children are often 
born to women (without husbands) whose meager resources are not enough 
to bring them up as responsible citizens. Moreover, some parents are guilty 
of child neglect, and the number of such parents has already assumed dangerous 
proportions. This child neglect, which Mauri rightly describes as a “national 
shame,” has given rise to violence and other forms of antisocial behavior. 
The most terrible aspect of child neglect, however, is that it has led to an 
escalated teenage pregnancy rate, a major issue of concern now facing American 
society. The reason for such neglect, according to Mauri, is the capitulatory 
culture which has swept over America. Addiction to this capitulatory culture 
has forced American men and women to easily surrender to the desire for 
instant gratification, usually at the expense of moral imperatives, and for 
the sake of expediency, which involves neglecting one’s duties towards fellow 
human beings, including children. 

The third part is concerned with the author’s own solution to the problem. 
He feels that tough laws and rigorous imprisonment, as advocated by many 
Americans, are short-sighted solutions. Likewise, paper studies which are 
hardly implemented, empty prayers and preaching, and self-serving speeches 
and appeals by entertainment celebrities, prominent businessmen, and public 
figures would also be of no avail. In his opinion the problem is deep-rooted, 
and only a well-meaning approach will be able to solve it. 

First, Saalakhan opines, there is urgent need for a sincere, honest, 
committed, and uncompromising leadership which must realize that a “band- 
aid” approach to this widespread social malaise will not help. Next, the 
American educational system should be changed and revitalized in order to 
deal more effectively with this situation. Mauri claims that American schools, 
contrary to common perceptions, have long been teaching a belief system, 
“the religion of atheistic materialism: the worship of man’s own intellect and 
limited empirical knowledge” (p. 82). As a result, there has now appeared 
a new generation of young Americans which is “devoid of sound ethics, values 
and moral principles,” which behaves like “brilliant, psychotic, state-of-the- 
art criminals and malcontents in many areas of social endeavor” (p. 83). 
Obviously, this is not the purpose of education; education is the process by 
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which an individual is taught and led from a primitive state to a higher level 
of mental development. Such a great purpose, however, can be achieved only 
when American schools and universities start inculcating religious values 
and moral principles in their pupils. 

And finally, the author says that Americans need to abandon their 
overriding fascination for the “pseudo-religious culture of atheism” (p. 71) 
and adopt a positive approach to organized religion, treating it as a blessing 
rather than a curse. Religion, as he remarks, is the movement of an individual 
to his/her Lord and Maker, and is capable of playing a significant role in 
the development of a well-rounded and civilized individual who will be “in 
complete harmony with himself and his global environment” (p. 70). Mauri 
is fully aware of the dichotomy between faith and practice, a disease which 
has adversely afflicted the followers of almost every religion and thus 
antagonized a great many people. It is with this view in mind that he has 
urged the American followers of Christianity, Judaism, and Islam to purge 
their lives of glaring contradictions before they embark upon civilizing their 
errant youths. 

Saalakhan’s emphasis on religion's civilizing role, especially that of Islam, 
in bringing about a change in the lives of American youths deformed and 
misshapen by drug addiction, is appreciable. However, one is compelled to 
feel that he has not sufficiently explained the Islamic teachings and principles 
on this count in a detailed manner. But this is not to suggest that his book 
has failed in its purpose. The book will definitely arouse people’s conscience 
and make them realize their responsibilities with regard to the eradication 
of drug addiction, a plague which has robbed many American young people 
of their innocence and turned their hearts of gold into black and cold stones. 
If such a transformation eventually happens, the author should feel 
well-rewarded. 


Ishtiyaque Danish 

Centre of West Asian Studies 
Aligarh Muslim University 
Aligarh, India 
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Views and Comments 


An Islamic Conception of Change 


It is always refreshing to witness Muslim scholars debating one of the 
most important phenomena of the modern Islamic revival: the question of 
the “use of force.” There is no doubt that this issue is deeply misunderstood 
and indeed misused by Islamists and non-Islamists alike. Any attempt to shed 
light on the subject is therefore highly appreciated and welcomed. As Muslims 
witness the transformation of the international political and economic systems, 
questions and expectations are raised regarding its possible impact on the 
Muslim world. In this context, the article which occasioned this response 
(AbtSulayman, ‘AbdulHamid, “Guiding Light: The Qur'an and the Sunnah 
en Violence, Armed Struggle, and the Political Process,” AJISS 8, no. 2 
[September 1991]:xi-xxxv) and the debate it is likely to generate (including 
the proposed World and Islamic Studies Enterprise’s symposium on the subject 
in early 1992) is not only timely, but also highly fitting. 

From the outset, I would like to emphasize that I approach this topic 
with a great deal of academic interest and open-mindedness. Only an objective 
and detached analysis by, and debate ameng, Muslim scholars can yield a 
better understanding of the Islamic conception of the “use of force.” The 
following are some remarks that may, I hope, contribute to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon under discussion. 


On the Structure of the Debate 


There is a need to restructure the debate about the “use of force,” sharpen 
its focus, clearly define its vocabulary, and place it within its proper context — 
the Islamic conception of change. This is not a debate about “power” and 
“power relationships,” but rather one of change and the Islamic political theory 
(and practice) of change. In this context, the debate is three-dimensional, 
for it seeks to provide answers to the following three groups of questions: 
a) What is the nature and definition of change? How can we recognize change 
when we see it? What is the “normal” or “ideal” model which we seek to 
emulate and institute?; b) What instruments of change are Islamically permitted, 
pragmatically affordable, and most cost-effective given the nature and 
constraints of domestic and international politics?; and c) What means and 
Strategies of change are most appropriate and effective and, above all, not 
prohibited by the Shari‘ah? 
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Specifically, we seek to determine the nature of the Islamic order, its 
norms, principles, laws, and codes of conduct as well as its boundaries and 
the rules governing its transformation. The Islamic order consists of the 
recognized patterns of individual, societal, and governmental behavior. But 
these patterns are never static, for they undergo continuous change and may 
also be transformed. The purpose of defining the Islamic orders norms, 
principles, laws, and codes of conduct is so that one can determine when 
a change has taken place and distinguish between a change within the order 
and a change of the order. Only the second change transforms an Islamic 
order into an un-Islamic one. 

As the article under review fails to articulate the argument in this context, 
it ignores one fundamental justification for the violent use of force by Islamic 
movements and activists. Indeed, since the article sees the issue in terms 
of “power relationships” rather than change, the essence of the argument 
becomes one concerning “individuals . . . tak(ing) the law into their own 
hands,” thus aborting the debate from the start. Yet, to most participants in 
this debate, the question revolves around the “reconstruction” of the Islamic 
order and not its management, as the article implies. Most participants, from 
Ibn Taymiyah to Abt al Ala al Mawdidi, Sayyid Qutb, Muhammad ‘Abd 
al Salam Faraj, and Jawdat Said Muhammad make the distinction between 
the Islamization or non-Islamization of state and society the cornerstone of 
their arguments. The question of the existing order’s nature cannot be resolved 
by assertion alone; it must be proven in light of evidence from the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah. 

The article’s emphasis on “power relationships” leads it to embrace the 
notion of “political stability.” But if we were to see the question from the 
perspective of change and transformation, stability becomes irrelevant. Indeed, 
one may argue that the idea of “stability” may stand in opposition to the Islamic 
idea of a continuous and eternal struggle between right and wrong, good 
and evil. In and by itself, stability may not be a value worth protecting, except 
for those who benefit from it. Those who proclaim the kufr of the existing 
order pay little attention to the benefits of its stability. The substance of the 
order, not the nature of its arrangement (stable or unstable), becomes the 
subject of concern. 

The second dimension concentrates on the instruments of change. It is 
here that the author most excels. The article’s emphasis on distinguishing 
between the “use of force” by the individual or the group on the one hand, 
and by the state or the legitimate authority on the other, is very well placed. 
It is here that the question of “power relationships” becomes most crucial. 
Many participants in the debate have tended to underestimate, sometimes 
deliberately, this distinction. Included in this dimension one also finds other 
issues, such as the role of the “Muslim group” (al jamaah al muslimah), 
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its amir, and the individual in bringing about the desired change. How can 
we distinguish between the duties of the state and those of the individual? 
Can individuals or Muslim groups undertake to perform certain state functions 
when the state fails to carry out these functions? For example, can they institute 
the hudiid (Islamic punishments) when the state replaces Islamic laws with 
British or French ones? What about the collection of zakah, the defense and 
protection of Islamic territory, the enforcement of moral codes, the jihad 
to liberate occupied Islamic land, and so on? Does the state have a monopoly 
over the execution of all of these functions even if it consciously and deliberately 
abdicates that role? What role, if any, is there for the individual or the group? 
When, if ever, and how? What should be the criterion for inclusion or exclusion 
in the domains of the state and the individual? 

The third dimension concentrates on the question of means and strategies. 
It is surprising, and indeed disturbing, to see an Islamic academic paper 
shying away from the use of appropriate terms when such use might be 
unpopular or undiplomatic. Means of change can only be violent or nonviolent. 
The paper resorts to surrogate terms such as “use of force” to mean the violent 
use of force, and nonviolence is replaced by terms such as shūrā and peaceful 
means. While there is nothing wrong with these terms, they do, however, 
remain imprecise and inadequate when it comes to providing the full meanings 
and implications which we seek to convey. For example, use of power and 
force may occur peacefully, i.e., by nonviolent coercion; and nonviolence 
is most effective when it involves the manipulation of power and force, i.e., 
the power of the word, idea, masses, money, organization, and so on. 

In discussing means of change, the author from the outset indicates his 
emphatic preference for the “peaceful” and the “political.” “Shura, argues 
the author “is the only legitimate way of addressing the issue of public order 
in Islam” (p. 5). He bases his conclusions on two criteria: the laws of the 
Shari‘ah and the ineffectiveness of violence. The first criterion requires a 
detailed analysis beyond the limits of this review. The second criterion, which 
postulates the efficacy of nonviolence, deserves a quick rejoinder. I share 
the author’s devotion to nonviolence as a means of struggle. But I would 
like to caution that it is exceedingly difficult to bring about fundamental changes 
in existing orders even under the best of circumstances. Change not only 
requires great adjustment and assimilation on the part of masses but also 
the destruction of existing order and the fostering of new behavior patterns. 
Given the extent and severity of conflicts of interest in any state, it is fair 
to assume that such changes can hardly come by shura alone. This is true 
not only at the legislative or constitutional level (i.e., the legal institution 
of Islamic norms and principles), but even more so with respect to the behavior 
of the individual who is expected to abide by these laws and codes of conduct. 

The purpose of these comments is not to postulate the efficacy of violence; 
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rather, they seek to suggest that any naive hopes concerning the effectiveness 
of shura or dawah alone constitute a serious, albeit common, failing among 
Muslim activists and scholars alike. 


On Defining and Operationalizing Nonviolence 
as a Strategy for Action 


Discrediting violent means of change without providing a nonviolent 
alternative is not very constructive. Those seeking to learn something about 
the strategy of nonviolence will have to look elsewhere, as the proposed article 
fails to provide even a simple definition of nonviolence. Indeed, the term 
nonviolence is never mentioned in the whole article. Muslim activists will 
find it hard to appreciate the value of nonviolence until they understand its 
meaning, forms, and techniques. Just how does a Muslim scholar propose 
to promote nonviolence when he or she sees no need to define and 
operationalize it and to demonstrate its efficacy? 

Understanding the meaning, nature, and requirements of nonviolence 
is essential to its success. From the outset, it should be clear that nonviolence 
is not synonymous with pacifism. It is a form of resistance and a means 
of change. It has great power potential and is a means of wielding even greater 
power if applied cleverly and fearlessly. It uses psychological, social, economic, 
and political weapons. It demands resolve, determination, and discipline in 
the face of likely state repression. It may take several forms: a) da‘wah, such 
as the use of mosques, the hajj, schools, universities, electoral participation; 
the use of parliaments (when feasible) to institute Islamic legislation; the 
publication of books, journals, and periodicals to spread ideas and preach 
iman and taqwa; and the building and educating of individuals and families; 
b) symbolic, such as demonstrations, marches, sit-ins, hunger strikes, vigils, 
raising banners and flags; c) active intervention, such as blockades, stopping 
traffic, nonviolent occupation of public buildings; d) noncooperation, such 
as economic boycotts, labor, commercial, and student strikes, social boycotts; 
e) civil disobedience, such as refusing to obey orders, pay taxes, resigning 
from public posts; and finally f) the creation of parallel or alternative 
institutions, such as educational, health, and economic systems. Muslim 
activists and scholars will find The Politics of Nonviolent Struggle (Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1973) by Gene Sharp (director of the Program for Nonviolent 
Sanctions at Harvard University’s Center for International Affairs) highly 
instructive. For those who can read Arabic, a translation of the book (a lousy 
translation, I am afraid) has been published in Jerusalem by the Palestinian 
Center for the Study of Nonviolence under the title al Muqawamah bi la 
‘Unf (Resistance without Violence) in 1986. 
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Contemporary Islamic movements have utilized one or more of these 
forms of nonviolence. The Muslim Brotherhood has generally tended to 
emphasize some types of the first form, that of dawah, particularly the 
educational and reformist aspects; the Islamic revolution in Iran relied on 
the other forms as well, with emphasis on noncooperation and civil 
disobedience; the Jordanian, Tunisian, and Algerian Islamic movements chose 
to enter the political life of their countries through the democratic process. 
This is another type of dawah, but it does not exclude the resort to other 
forms (as the Algerian and Tunisian experiences show). 


On the Historical Perspective 


Devoid of its historical setting, the discussion of change (and particularly 
its means and strategies) cannot be fruitful. The article under review lacks 
the historical depth which would give it a solid foundation. Without the benefit 
of our past Islamic experience, we might find it difficult to provide evidence 
in support of the inevitability different interpretations. The violent rise against 
Muʻāwiyah, the endemic resort to violence by contenders during much of 
the Abbasid caliphate, the internal violent strife in the Muslim world prior 
to and during the Crusades, the continued violent attempts by some Islamic 
vilayets to gain a measure of autonomy from the Ottomans, are only some 
of the examples that must be examined for lessons and insights. Furthermore, 
modern Islamic experiences such as those of the Muslim Brotherhood in 
Egypt in the 1940s and 1950s, the radical Egyptian Islamic groups in the 
1970s, the Jordanian brotherhood since its inception and entry into Parliament 
in 1989, the Iranian revolution in 1978-79, the Syrian revolt in the early 1980s, 
the Algerian entrance into local government in 1989, and the Sudanese use 
of the national army in 1990 all provide invaluable case studies which need 
to be investigated and evaluated. To pass judgment on the efficacy of violence 
or nonviolence based on current local and international circumstances, but 
without the benefit of such evaluation, deprives us of a wealth of knowledge 
and experience which can be gained from the historical perspective. 


On an On-going Debate 


The reader of the article under review is not told much, if anything, 
about the on-going debate among Muslim scholars and activists concerning 
change and the violent and nonviolent uses of force in Islamic theory and 
practice. For a scholarly paper, this is a serious and unforgivable defect. 
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To provide an informative, balanced, and objective analysis and to avoid 
accusations of engaging in polemics, the author needs to trace the evolution 
of Muslim scholars’ thinking about the issues under discussion. One might 
not need to go back to early Muslim thought, or even to Ibn Taymiyah, but 
modern writings (i.e., those of al Afghani, Abduh, al Banna, Mawdudi, Qutub, 
al Hudaybi, and the leaders of Islamic groups and movements, such as Faraj, 
Sirrya, Mustafa, Ghanishi, and Madani, and Muslim activists and scholars 
such as Jawdat Sa‘id Muhammad, Khalid M. Khalid, Salim al Bahnasawi, 
Muhammad Ammarah and others) have already made major inroads into 
this important issue. The author needs to place his own contribution to the 
debate into its proper place in light of and along with the contributions of 
others. Needless to say, proper documentation and footnoting would be greatly 
appreciated by the serious reader. 


On Prejudging the Issue 


Making the violent use of force synonymous with the “illegitimate, 
criminal, and immoral act of murder and bloodshed,” as the article under 
review does, is tantamount to aborting the debate in its early stages and to 
leveling serious accusations against men like al Husayn in the early Islamic 
period and al Islambili in the present period. Only after a serious and an 
in-depth investigation, taking into account Islamic principles, norms, and 
historical experience, can a final judgment be passed, if ever. 


On Causal Relationships 


The article also clouds the issue under discussion by resorting to 
unverified, and indeed spurious, causal relationships. For example, the paper 
finds that a major cause of “political instability and political decline of 
contemporary Muslim societies . . . (and) the authoritarian tendencies in 
the structure and approaches to Muslim political and social system as well 
as organizations including the family, political parties, voluntary societies 
and governments” (sic) in “the lack of clear understanding and proper handling 
of the issue of power and power relationships by Muslim societies and groups.” 
(p. 2) The author provides no evidence to support both assertions: the existence 
of a “lack of understanding” of power and the causal relationship between 
that and Muslim problems. The same criticism applies to the author’s assertion 
of similar causal relationships between “sh(ying) away from studying political 
issues, . . ” and “confusion between the political, the legal, the legitimate 
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and between the internal and the external,” and “apathy and lack of intellectual 
analysis . . . of these issues,” and “loss ef ummatic (nation-building) movements 
and aspirations,” and the “tendencies to fragmentation and the lack of public 
concern and spirit in the Muslim ummah and societies” (p. 2). The author’s 
pessimistic tendency should not have been allowed to cloud his scholarly 
judgment. The author’s tendency to resort to assertions and to express his 
views tn law-like statements comes out loud and clear. 


And a Final Word 


One more thing comes out loud and clear from reading this paper: the 
author's great sincerity and his overwhelming concern for the future of the 
Muslim nation and the sanity of its intellectuals and activists. His desire to 
encourage scholarly debate on this issue and his insistence on systemic and 
comprehensive analysis prompted me to demand the same from him. The 
author’s scholarship is demonstrated by his insistence on seeking evidence 
from the Quran and the Sunnah. His conclusions are net unreasonable and 
should provide an incentive to others to seek to confirm or challenge. By 
raising this issue at this juncture, the author has done us all a big favor indeed. 


Khalil Shikaki 
World & Islam Studies Enterprise 
Tampa, Florida 
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Views and Comments 


The Importance of TIm al Khilaf 
to North America 





Tm al khilāf is a science which deals with the Islamically sound arguments 
used by Muslim jurists (fugaha’) to reach their various legal opinions. As 
such, it can also be known as comparative Islamic law. Historically, the various 
madhahib of Islam shared and benefitted from this science, and there is no 
reason why we also cannot benefit from it. 
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We know that there were differences of opinion and practice even during 
the time of the Prophet Muhammad, for his Companions did not view 
everything the same way. This state of affairs naturally continued after the 
Prophet’s death. The suhuf ascribed to some of the Companions and the 
information given in the relevant biographical literature were studied for details. 
The figh-related issues debated by the Companions increased in number and 
complexity during the time of the Successors (7abi‘iin), when the development 
of Islamic jurisprudence was just getting started. 

The judicial and juristic opinions expressed in Majmi‘al Fiqh by Zayd 
ibn ‘Ali (d. 122/740), in al Muwatta’ by Imam Malik (d. 179/795), by 
Muhammad ibn al Hasan al Shaybani (d. 189/805) which he ascribed.to his 
master Abū Hanifah, and by Abū Yusuf Yaqūb (d. 182/769), especially in 
his Kitab al Kharaj, al Radd ala Siyar al Awzai, and Ikhtilaf Abi Hanifah 
wa Ibn Abi Layla may be cited here as the first scholarly sources of ilm 
al khilaf. The related literature on differences between the fugaha’ is full 
of points which may be studied for further information. 

With the spread of Islam and the incorporation of many non-Muslim 
subjects into its domains, new legal questions were raised. The resulting 
decisions led to the profound and scholarly development of ilm al khilaf 
and the establishment of the methodological principles of Islamic law in several 
branches. However, it was not until the beginning of the fifth hijri century 
that comparative Islamic law was scientifically established as an independent 
branch of Islamic law by Abū Zayd ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Isa. 

This great scholar was born in 367/978 in Dabisiyah, a village between 
Bukhara and Samargand in the Central Asian region known to the Arabs 
as Ma wara’al nahr (present-day Uzbekistan). His school of thought follows 
Abū Hanifah in its juristic practices and Abū Manşūr al Maturidi in its 
theological ideas. His teacher, Abū Ja‘far ibn ‘Abd Allah al Astrushani, studied 
under Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Fadl and Abū Bakr al Jassas. He is considered 
one of the seven judges (al qudah al sabah) of his time. 

Muslim scholars who were specialists in biographical literature have stated 
that he was the one who established comparative Islamic law, and his book 
Ta'sis al Nazar fi Ilm al Khilaf (printed in Cairo, undated) is viewed as the 
foundation for tlm al khilaf. In this book, he first gives the rule and then 
discusses the arguments and logic of the different judges who have applied 
it in the past. He uses the word as/ for “rule” and then describes its application 
after the phrase minha or wa ala hadha ma saali. One may say that it is 
the first attempted analytical juristic study of problems which faced the Muslims 
of his times, and that it is therefore similar to the literature used by 
contemporary law students. 

Despite its small size (it has less than one hundred pages), the book 
allegedly influenced Ibn Nujaym’s al Ashbah wa al Nazair and the much 
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later Majallai Ahkami Adliyye, the civil code promulgated by the Ottoman 
Empire in the last half of the nineteenth century. 

Fortunately, several of his books have come down to us in manuscript 
form, such as al Amāl al Aqsa, al Asrar fi al Usiil wa al Furi} and Taqwim 
al Adillah. He is also credited in the biographical and other related literature, 
as well as among the fuqahā; with authoring several other books which are 
not available in manuscript form: al Anwar fi Usil al Fiqh, al Nuzum fi 
al Fatawa, Sharh al Jami‘al Kabir, Tajnis al Dabisi, and Khizanat al Huda. 

According to different sources, Ibn ‘Isa died in 430/1038 or 432/1040 
in Bukhara. Others mention 435/1043 and 403/1012. However, since it is known 
that he was born on 267/977 and died when he was 63, we can say that he 
died in 430/1038. 

The importance of comparative Islamic law is obvious. It has played 
a great role in Muslim life for one thousand years and is still relevant for 
Muslims today. But, it will only benefit us if we are qualified to make use 
of it. Since Islam is spreading rapidly in non-Muslim and even anti-Muslim 
societies, we need to know what its legal scholars have said concerning those 
problems which we might face when confronted with local non-Islamic customs 
concerning wedlock, divorce, mortgage, credit, food and beverages, cosmetics, 
and various medical and dental practices. It is in areas such as these that 
ilm al khilaf may make practical contributions to the Islamization of non- 
Muslim societies. 

In order to gain the maximum benefit from this juristic literature, we 
need to produce experts in those areas upon which flm al khilaf depends, 
such as Quranic commentary (tafsir), hadith literature, the ranks of the jurists 
(tabagat al fugaha’), philosophy (kalam), verb inflections (şarf), grammar 
(nahw), logic (mantiq), and rhetoric (bayan and badř). In addition, we must 
not neglect such modern sciences as sociology, economics, and others which 
directly affect our society. 

The most logical way to successfully pursue this task is to do it as a 
team, not as separate individuals. What we need to do is to set up an institute 
to deal with comparative Islamic law studies. Such an institute could be a 
part of a larger Institute of Islamic Law. Equipped with a first-class library 
of Islamic literature, modern technology, and a staff of eminent and qualified 
Muslim experts from all parts of the ummah, it would represent a major 
step forward. 


Yusuf Ziya Kavakci 

Director of the Islamic Center 
Richardson, Texas 

Formerly Professor of Islamic Studies 
University of Ataturk 

Erzurum, Turkey 


Epistemological Problems in Human 
Geography: An Overview and a 
Preliminary Islamic Evaluation 


Amriah Buang 
Introduction 


Geography is the study of the earth’s surface as the space within which the 
human population lives. The internal logic of this study has tended to split 
geography into two parts: physical and human. The identity of physical 
geography is the more discernible part, as it is concerned with the study, over 
time, of the characters, processes, and distribution of inanimate phenomena 
in the space accessible to human beings and their instruments. Human 
geography, on the other hand, is not so clearly defined, as it deals with prob- 
lems which are, in the final analysis, multidisciplinary or extradisciplinary in 
character. Thus, although human geography can be consistently defined as that 
part of the social sciences which studies people solely in relation to space and 
place, this study can range from synthesizing the relationship between human 
societies and the Earth’s surface (in which people-environment relations are 
emphasized) to that of an all-encompassing coverage of all aspects of geography 
not directly concerned with the physical environment. 

One corollary of such an all-encompassing coverage is the multiplicity of 
approaches in human geography. As geographers probe further into the truth 
of the human phenomena, be it the interrelationship of people (individually 
or as groups) in their physical or social environment, the spatial and temporal 
distribution of human creations, or the organization of society and social pro- 
cesses, and as they draw increasingly from extraneous disciplines in the course 
of such probing, it has become more and more obvious that it is now impossible 
to forge and maintain a singular human geography. 

For instance, an economic geographer trying to understand the unequal 
distribution of incomes among population groups in different places will be 
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introduced to Marxist economics, the Marxist explication of capitalism, and, 
in due course, may espouse Marxist economic geography. By the same token, 
a social geographer may borrow from Marxist sociology (and eventually become 
a Marxist) in order to explain and understand, for example, the phenomenon 
of residential segregation in a free-market society. Hence the consolidation of 
Marxism as an alternative episteme in human geography. 

Some geographers, not convinced by Marxist theories, might find satisfac- 
tion in humanistic explorations. There may still be differences between 
humanistic geographers as regards whether one adopts an existentialist or a 
phenomenological bent, but the allegiance to human subjectivity and human 
phenomena will be distinctive in their work and make humanistic epistemes 
a major contender in human geography. Other geographers may remain positivist 
and empiricist diehards, still maintaining that objective verification through 
quantitative techniques remains the ruling wisdom of human geography. 

Finally, there are those geographers who believe in the possibility of accom- 
modation between divergent approaches in the discipline. They claim to have 
been able to transcend, by means of “critical” and structuration theories, the 
philosophical limitations in the other approaches. 

This latter development, however, should not be construed as the demise 
of pluralistic human geography, for as Johnston observes, human geography 
is branching towards anarchy, the latter implying not chaos but the free associa- 
tion and voluntary cooperation of individuals and groups. Still, 


. . . there is no normal science, no consensus over a disciplinary 
matrix, no agreement about the right exemplars. Human geography 
is a shifting conglomerate of small communities, with which many 
individuals are only weakly linked. No change in this situation seems 
likely (Johnston 1983, 220). 


In other words, current human geography is characterized by an 
epistemological impasse. This paper seeks to address this issue by describing 
the nature of the contending philosophies which currently characterize human 
geography in order to highlight those epistemological points of contention which 
are difficult to reconcile. It then proceeds to briefly recount the nature of struc- 
turation theory, which some geographers see as capable of solving the impasse, 
and then conducts a preliminary Islamic evaluation of it. Thus this paper does 
not feature an Islamic review of the initial contending philosophies (positivism, 
humanistic approaches, structuralism, Marxism) preceding that of the resul- 
tant structuration theory, as the overriding motive is to introduce this mainly 
neglected subject to the field of the Islamization of knowledge. What I am present- 
ing is an overview and a suggestive approach, as this is more appropriate for 
this paper than a detailed exhaustive analysis. 
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The Loci of the Impasse! 


An academic practitioner normally undertakes research within a framework 
provided by his/her chosen discipline’s philosophy. This philosophy lays out the 
ways according to which the study is to be conducted: its epistemology (its theory 
of what we can know and how we can know it) and its ontology (what are accepted 
as facts or truths for the discipline). Thus, the discipline’s epistemology and on- 
tology define its methodology, or rules and procedures, which direct the con- 
duct of research and agreement within the discipline. 

In current human geography, there are three contending philosophies: a) 
empiricist-positivist, which states that experience is the source of human knowl- 
edge and that experience can be accepted as fact only if it has verifiable and 
agreed-upon evidence. Thus, the methodology is one of factual verification; 
b) humanistic, which insists that the source of knowledge is the subjective world 
of meanings created by human individuals, that truth is what people perceive 
to exist. Research is conducted by investigating these individual worlds, thus 
emphasizing individuality and subjectivity rather than replicability; and c) struc- 
turalist, which views the source of knowledge as being that which causes the 
empirical, and not the empirical world itself, as is the case with the empiricist- 
positivist philosophy. As a result, facts or truths cannot be observed directly 
but only through thought, and the only way to investigate these facts is to con- 
struct theories which can account for what is observed. However, these cannot 
be verified because the evidence of their existence is not available. 

The empiricist-positivist philosophy poses problems in the field of human 
geography for two reasons. First of all, the theories which have been developed 
by adherents to this view have failed to provide convincing explanations for 
human behavior. Much of the failure resides in the initial assumptions, for they 
are refutable. For example, one assumption derived from neoclassical economics 
states that the individual, as an economic actor, is an entirely rational profit- 
maximizer. Thus, in Central Place Theory, individual entrepreneurs are assumed 
to locate their service establishments at a particular place which will ensure 
the maximum turnover, and individual customers are assumed to purchase goods 
and services from the nearest available outlet in order to minimize their acquisi- 
tion costs. Similarly, according to Land Use Theory, the individual farmer is 
assumed to want to produce a certain commodity close to the market because 
the greatest return is yielded at the market. Industrial Location Theory assumes 
that entrepreneurs will seek to locate their plants at the location which will 
minimize their production and distribution costs. In the study of urban social 
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areas, society is viewed as wishing to live in separate parts of the urban area 
and to minimize interclass and intergroup contacts. Finally, Spatial Interaction 
Theory says that the whole of the society’s spatial organization is taken to involve 
exercises in the minimization of movement. 

What is refutable in the behaviorism underlying these theories is its nor- 
mative form — how people ought to behave. But not all people behave as rational 
profit maximizers and distance-cost minimizers. People differ because there are 
variations in their behavioral processes suchas learning, perception, cognition, 
attitude formation, and so on (Golledge 1981, 1327). Consequently, positivist 
geographers also look at the more inductive behavioral geography, in which data 
are collected from individual decision makers regarding those process variables 
assumed to govern their behavior. The reason for this is the belief that such an 
undertaking will yield meaningful units of aggregation about which generaliza- 
tions can be made. 

The second problem with positivist geography is its verification. Positivist 
geographers can use the theory of probability in two ways: a) to state that there 
is a strong possibility that the relationship observed in a sample may be pre- 
sent in the parent population, with the condition that, according to the methodol- 
ogy of most tests, its exact strength will remain unknown. This raises a problem 
as to the nature of the population and the sample — what are the populations 
for geographical theories and to what do the samples refer? If the nature of the 
population or the sample is unclear, then the validity of statistical significance 
tests must be doubted, and b) to state that in random orderings of the data set 
being studied, a particular relationship could only rarely occur by chance. Since 
the relationship was predicted and is unlikely to occur by chance, it can be taken 
as “real,” thus confirming the hypothesis (Hay 1985). The difficulty with this 
position is that if it is a sample of one, a correlation may be predicted. But, 
how large is this correlation? How far does it advance geographical knowledge? 
How many separate studies must report similar results before the hypothesis 
is verified? As to those separate studies, do they together constitute a random 
sample of all possible studies? The problems of verifying geographical hypothe- 
ses are clearly considerable. Whereas hypotheses in the natural sciences may 
be universal in their content and can be tested in controlled conditions anywhere, 
many geographical hypotheses, like many of their social scientific counterparts, 
are partial and set in contextual situations where proper experimentation is 
impossible (Johnston 1986, 42). 

These problems of verification, however, have led not to the abolition of 
the positivist paradigm in human geography, but rather to further progress. For 
instance, to enhance validity, positivist geographers have moved from simple 
linear models to multivariate linear and nonlinear models and have also adopted 
system analysis. Furthermore, they have also proceeded to work on catastrophe 
and bifurcation theories following the attack on the spatial autocorrelation prob- 
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lem (compare, for example, Haggett 1965 with Haggett, Cliff, and Frey 1977; 
Cliff and Ord 1973 with Cliff and Ord 1981; and Hagerstrand 1968 with Cliff 
et al. 1981). Such progress enables the positivist to claim that positivist spatial 
economy is now better than before: 


It is more carefully defined than before, we know a little more about 
its organization, the ways it responds to shocks, and the way some 
regional sections are tied to others. There now exist theoretical 
bridges, albeit incomplete and shaky, which span from pure, space- 
less economics through to a more spatially disaggregated reality (Hag- 
gett 1978, 161). 


This increased understanding, achieved through rigorous quantitative 
analysis, can make important contributions to public policy as an applicable 
scientific geography (Bennett 1981). Contributions are made possible because 
of the positivists’ subsequent move from normative to behavioral approaches 
and advocacy for welfare geography, although some opponents regard these 
more as moves of change in style and emphasis rather than in substance (Cox 
1981). 

The main difficulties with the humanistic approaches are the practicality 
of doing research and of communicating its aims and results. The constraints 
of language are at the heart of conducting humanistic research, analyzing the 
findings, and communicating the meaning, for what is judged to be true is not 
independent of the language in which that judgment is phrased (Olsson 1975, 
26). Apart from that, there are the problems associated with the relevance and 
orientation of humanistic approaches. Being an epistemology which empha- 
sizes the subjectivity of knowledge, humanistic geography tends to be regarded 
as unscientific and of perhaps general interest, but as having little relevance 
to the creation of better objective conditions for the society. Its atomistic focus 
on the individual may also distort reality, for it gives individuals the freedom 
to act when in fact they are very much constrained by external circumstances 
over which they have little control. 

Humanists reply that their epistemology is the only one which does not 
overlook the real cognitive link connecting phenomena with their human authors. 
This is something which the positivist episteme has either obscured or ignored. 
Yet it is by illustrating the very complexity and subjectivity of human individuals 
and in driving home the importance of meanings that a real understanding of 
human phenomena can be achieved. The obstacle of language does not depreciate 
the value and importance of the humanist episteme, for people use metaphors 
in social life. Since meanings are created and communicated through metaphors 
which signify that understanding is never purely individual but communal, never 
purely intellectual but experiential, and never purely theoretical but practical, 
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it is thought possible to erect, via metaphors which people use, a humanistic 
geography which is simultaneously critical (in questioning rather than bracketing 
our presuppositions), hermeneutic (in interpreting the meanings behind the par- 
ticular action), and empirical (in examining the subjectively interpreted objec- 
tive world) (Harrison and Livingstone 1982). 

Finally, the weaknesses of the structuralist epistemology pertain to the 
development of understanding and to changing the capitalist society into a socialist 
one, both of which are ardent aims of its protagonists. It is difficult for many 
people to believe that knowledge is obtained not through the accumulation and 
verification of evidence, but rather through the development of theories, although 
such theories can account for the driving forces within society, provide an 
understanding of human experience within that society, and indicate the intellec- 
tual tools which can be used to achieve radical social change. It is necessary 
for the theories not just to demonstrate the need for a structuralist approach, 
but also to be able to suggest an acceptable and sensible practical route. As it 
is, they are relatively underdeveloped, and hence insufficient, for an approach 
which sees others as lame and counterrevolutionary. 

Some forms of structuralist Marxist geographies, in addition, were also 
criticized for their improper treatment of human subjects. They gave us a world 
of pallid human profiles where humanity became faceless, mindless, and 
unauthentic as a result of an ideology and epistemology which manipulated 
it through the determinism of an external system and reduced it to materialism 
(Ley 1978, 48). Such a system can only lead to an obfuscation of the processes 
by which human beings can and do change the world (Duncan and Ley 1982, 
54). 

Marxist geographers defended their epistemology by emphasizing the fact 
that only in structuralist Marxist epistemology were the real processes which 
shape human life identified and discussed. These “real” processes are those 
which operate in the social life’s infrastructure, which the other epistemologies 
failed to recognize. The epistemological superiority of Marxism lies in its ability 
to discriminate between a society’s superstructure (the level of appearance) and 
infrastructure (the level of processes). The society’s superstructure consists of 
its social, cultural, political, and social organizations. While it can be directly 
apprehended, it cannot be used to account for its own existence, for the processes 
creating it are in an infrastructure which cannot be observed but only theorized 
and compared with the resulting outputs of the superstructure. In human 
geography, this means deriving those general theories of historical materialism 
(the capitalist economic processes) which will account for particular patterns 
observable in the superstructure, as the latter are not self-explanatory. 

Furthermore, Marxism is also a form of political ideology which seeks 
a radical change of those capitalist economic processes. Other epistemologies 
cannot generate this radicalism because they ignore the political consequences 
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of their work (Peet 1975). This is why positivist geographies, for example, cannot 
provide solutions to social problems (such as crime) but only ways to ameliorate 
them. They thus serve to maintain the status quo in society by diverting attention 
away from the deepest causes of the social problems and towards the details 
of their effects (Harries 1974). By contrast, the political ideology of Marxism 
demands that the capitalist imperatives’ dominance over individual action be 
removed and replaced with communism, for it asserts that only under com- 
munism can every individual take responsibility for the conditions of his/her 
life and pave the way for truly human relationships (Relph 1981, 122). 


Overcoming the Impasse? 


The epistemological impasse in human geography describes a situation 
in which geographers of different philosophical persuasions have failed to resolve 
their differences due to the absence of a transcending epistemology. The asser- 
tion that a transcending epistemology has not yet appeared may not be welcome 
by some geographers. This is especially true with those involved in formulating 
the structuration theory, for they believe that the theory transcends the polariza- 
tion between determinism and voluntarism in accounting for human agency (or 
the dualism between agency and structure). 

Structuration theory? is concerned with the intersections between knowl- 
edgeable and capable human agents and the wider social systems and social 
structures in which they are necessarily implicated. One of its leading theorems 
is that “every social actor knows a great deal about the conditions of reproduction 
of the society of which he or she is a member” The other theorem is that structure 
“is not to be conceptualized as a barrier to action, but as essentially involved 
in its production” (Giddens 1971, 1976, 1977, 1979, 1981, 1984). Thus the problem 
of “agency” and “structure” is now conceived of in terms of how societal integra- 
tion is effected over time and space, how social systems “bind” time and space. 

The theory situates behavior in both a local context and a compositional 
ordering (social classes, etc.). Here, the concept of locale is emphasized as being 
a temporally and territorially defined social system. People create their locales 
as their interpretations of the compositional ordering (i.e., space as a struc- 
ture, a consequence, created by society) (Soja 1980). In turn, people are created 
by their locale, for the latter is their biographical context (i.e., space as an en- 
vironmental context, a condition for society) (Hagerstrand 1984). Both acts of 
people creating their locale and the locale creating people are continuous, with 





2This section relies heavily on the accounts given by Gregory (1988). 

3Some commentators have identified structuration theory as an emerging consensus in social 
theory and have spoken of a “structuralist school.” This group includes such people as P. Berger 
and T. Luckman, P. Bourdieu, A. Giddens, and A. Touraine (Gregory 1988, 464). 
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the result that the nature of the locale and its residents are in continual flux 
(Gregory 1981). 

This theory, it is claimed, provides a genuine integrating framework rather 
than an argument that anything goes. To illustrate, in a reconstructed political 
geography the compositional structure is the capitalist global world economy. 
Within it are many locales — the places within which people live, learn, and 
act. Mediating between the locales and the world economy are states. All three 
levels are human creations, and all three are changing as a result of human action 
involving interactions among all three. The result is a fully integrated historical 
social geography (spatiality is society’s formative constitution: its concretiza- 
tion), for change is both spatial and temporal. Structuralist ideas are present 
(they can account for the mechanisms driving the world economy), as are 
humanistic approaches (both states and locales represent meanings and pro- 
vide the contexts for interpretation) and empirical analyses (they allow the 
evaluation of tentative descriptions of this historical social science’s spatial and 
temporal components). The only element missing is positivism, as the order 
identified is not presumed to be universal (Taylor 1985, 1986; Johnston 1986, 
150). 

If structuration theory is to become an epistemological framework which 
genuinely integrates agreeable features of differing epistemologies in human 
geography, it needs to develop a series of concrete studies of structuration to 
feed back into its theoretical articulation (Gregory 1988, 468). This is quite 
a tall order, as some geographers see the difficulty in operationalizing the 
framework empirically in the absence of a clear view of how to “break into” 
the continuous recursive interrelationship of structure and agency in order to 
undertake empirical research (Gregson 1986; Dear and Moos 1986). 

Structuration theory also suffers from a weakness found in the discipline 
of human geography as a whole: the absence of a conceptual or technical basis 
for achieving cross-scale linkage — it has not been able to develop models which 
can take the analysis through from macrostructure (at the world level), to 
mesostructures, and then to microstructures (Haggett 1988, 206-7). In the case 
of structuration theory, it has yet to develop a clearer and more comprehen- 
sive delineation of the “multi-tiered” character of the social world and its cross- 
scalar configurations (Gregory 1988, 468). 

A scale is defined as a level of representation of reality. There are three possi- 
ble connections between scale levels which can be envisaged: a) same level (or 
the empirical): a comparative relation; b) high to low level (or the actual): a con- 
textual relation; and c) low to high level (or the real): an aggregative relation. 
Inferential problems arise in the last two instances, because generalizations about 
patterns and processes at one level may not hold at another. Geographers just 
cannot sum all the patterns and processes up, for it has been recognized that “the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts” (ibid., 418-9). Indeed, these 
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issues might indicate different temporal and scale orders of rules linking events 
and forms (Kennedy 1977). 

Structuration theory tries to find the solution to problems connected with 
the multitiered stratification of reality by way of the philosophy of theoretical 
realism. Theoretical (or transcendental) realism regards the ultimate objects 
of knowledge as the structures and mechanisms which generate phenomena 
and which are intransitive in the sense that such objects exist and act indepen- 
dently of their identification (Bhaskar 1979, quoted and rephrased in Gregory 
1988, 332). Human and social phenomena are open systems whose laws of 
operation cannot be dealt with in the same positivist manner as are physical 
systems. 

Realism offers a particular perspective on the nature of open systems: the 
world is differentiated, stratified, and made up not only of events (as with 
positivism) but also of mechanisms and structures. However, according to 
transcendental or theoretical realism (which informs structuration theory), the 
identification of mechanisms and structures is far from straightforward, because 
they are not immediately inscribed in the taken-for-granted categories which 
we draw upon in our everyday “commonsense” discourse. They refer to systems 
of social practices which act upon knowledgeable and capable human subjects. 
This appeal to knowledgeable and capable human subjects is intended to distance 
realism from “essentialism” (the belief that there is an essential reality lying 
“behind” surface appearances and which is somehow more real) and from struc- 
turalism (which displaces the human subject altogether). Thus, inquiring in 
the human and social sciences entails a double instead of a single hermeneutic 
(a theory of interpretation and clarification of meaning). One pertains to the 
empirical, the life-world (the everyday taken-for-granted life where we disen- 
tangle such conjunctures sufficient only for us to cope with everyday tasks). 
The other relates to the real, our deeper construction of reality where, as 
theorists, we seek to understand the world by making rational abstractions which 
isolate unified objects, structures, or groups, and from which we then start to 
conduct concrete research. These two should not be separated. Hence, struc- 
turation theory needs to sustain substantive social theories capable of identifying 
the relations between different ontological domains while simultaneously 
recognizing their integrity as differentiated features of social reality (Layder 
1981; Gregory 1982; Gregory 1988, 389). 

Furthermore, the effects of systems of social practices are, according to 
theoretical realism, very much determined by the contingent features of the set- 
tings in which they occur (Gregory 1985). The appeal to “contingent features” 
of the “settings” in which social practices occur (to their “conditions”) is intended 
to pry realism away from an unyielding determinism. In contrast to positivism, 
realism regards scientific “laws” as statements of necessity, not universality. Thus, 
although causal powers necessarily exist by virtue of the nature of the objects 
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which possess them, it is contingent upon whether they are activated or exer- 
cised. By extension, therefore, their effects depend on the presence of certain 
contingently related conditions (Sayer 1984). 

This means that spatial configuration makes a difference in the examina- 
tion of the exercise and effect of causal powers. However, the constitution of 
social reality cannot be accounted for either by its time-space relations alone 
(the classical error of spatial analysis) or by its elements alone (the classical 
error of compositional theory): they must be taken together. Thus, structura- 
tion theory recognizes the time-space constitution of social systems (Giddens 
1981, 1984). The social world should be seen as comprised of space-time entities 
having powers and effects which may or may not be realized depending on the 
patterns of spatial/temporal interdependence between them (Urry 1985). 

Some geographers are still skeptical about the plausibility of time-space 
relations in concrete spatial forms, for they regard abstract propositions about 
time-space relations as highly generalized and rather indifferent (Sayer 1985). 
To resolve this, it is suggested that geographers not erect a rigid dividing line 
between “abstract” and “concrete” research, but instead observe a careful delinea- 
tion of a hierarchy of concepts in which time-space relations become ever more 
tightly specified (Gregory 1988, 390). 


Overcoming the Impasse: An Islamic Review‘ 


It seems that the chances of human geography solving its prevailing 
epistemological impasse will depend on the ability of structuration theory to: 


(1) solve the problem of operationalizing its framework empirically 
so that empirical (concrete) research can be conducted to 
substantiate it; 

(2) unify analyses of the micro-, the meso-, and the macrostruc- 
tures into a coherent whole; and 

(3) justify the intelligibility of theoretical realism in which the 
theory is grounded. 


With regard to the first problem, how do we “break into” the continuous 
recursive interrelationship of structure and agency in order to undertake empiri- 
cal research? The question can be restated thus: How do we know that a realist 
theory of mechanism is valid if it is not subject to direct empirical testing? The 





“Mohammad Iqbal’s Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (1934) furnishes much 
of the Islamic reasoning in this section. 
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Islamic answer is that we “break into 


” the continuous flux of human social life 


by integrating field observation with introspection: 


46. Do they not travel through AS og Aik Í To 
the land, so that their a Asx e oi B Aas 
hearts (and minds) may thus KE RRA annie Wo ad re 

) prod OD ole oO 
learn wisdom and their ears G; ko 3 re 
may thus learn to hear? ee A aes a: JAN 
Truly it is not their eyes EO 
that are blind, but their BAE aeti 
hearts which are in their breasts. (£121 x) zall 


Al Hajj (22:46) 


The verse outlines the methodology of seeking the truth or knowledge. This 
consists of an empirical method (for “travel through the earth” denotes fieldwork 
and field expedition) as well as a hermeneutic/interpretative method. The verse 
instructs the Muslim researcher to gain truthful knowledge through empirical 
investigation (mulāhazah): one cannot engage in armchair scholarship. But em- 
pirical investigation alone is not sufficient: it must be reinforced with introspec- 
tion and an incisive, profound, refined, and critical interpretation of the empirical 
data. The shortcoming of many scholars is their failure to produce a valid inter- 
pretation, a result which is due mainly to their own inability to recognize the 
truth of the matter for various reasons (prejudice, bias, reluctance, ignorance, 
stereotypes, etc.). 

The empirical mode, however, is not the only mode of knowledge in Islam. 
In Islamic epistemology, the truth can be reached in a number of ways. The 
empirical and positivist mode (mulahazah) has just been cited. Apart from this, 
there are badahah (reasoning with self-evident truth or common sense) and 
tajribah (reasoning with human experience) (Ghorab 1981). These two stipulate 
that we can recognize the truth if we care to reflect upon what is real in human 
living and if we are not making it unnecessarily difficult for ourselves to be 
realistic about it. We can then perceive that, for instance, living in a human 
society is structured by its mode of economy and politics. That the Qur'an itself 
contains numerous economic guidelines, such as forbidding the institution of 
interest, is further proof that Islamic epistemology does recognize the reality 
of the economic mechanism in human social life. This reality is not in any way 
lessened or affected just because the mechanism is abstract. And, as the Qur’an 
informs us, the operating reality of such a mechanism can be apprehended 





5Ghorab (1981) gives a lucid though brief description of these four methods of reasoning used 
by the Quran. In this paper, however, only casual allusions are made to Ghorab’s methods of reason- 
ing, or even to Islamic concepts of knowledge in general. This is not meant to simplify the Islamic 
aspects of the issue, but only to suggest the ability of an Islamic epistemology to reconcile methods 
which are not easily reconcilable in Western scholarship. 
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through a reflective study of its empirical consequences (i.e., 33:42). 

The integration of the empirical with the actual and the real is possible in 
an Islamic epistemology due to the presence of a principle which unifies and 
transcends the peculiarities of differing approaches to knowledge: the unity of 
knowledge or the unity of truth. In Islam, this unity devolves from Allah’s ab- 
solute unity and is convertible with it (al Fārūqī 1988). He is the Creator of all 
reality as well as all truth. In other words, He is the reality. And, according to 
the Qur’an, this reality can be approached in more than one way. As a result, 
an Islamic epistemology therefore has no difficulty in integrating the empirical 
with the rational and the intuitive, for they are regarded as sectional views of 
reality when taken in isolation and, when taken collectively, they complement 
each other in producing a total view of reality. 

By contrast, in the operationalization of the structuration theory, there seems 
to be a lurking skepticism about the ability of pure thought to guarantee the validity 
of the truth asserted. Refuge is sought in empiricism, but this must lead to futility 
as the abstractness of the truth is not submissible to direct sensing. To return 
to pure thought, then, would only mean to reinstate the problem. 

The case of an Islamic epistemology is different. Espousing the view that 
the nature of the ultimate reality is spiritual, it builds in itself the facility of another 
mode of reasoning called intuition. Thus the path of knowledge begins with the 
concrete empirical, passes through the abstract theoretical, and ends up in an 
affirmation of the intuitive. In an Islamic epistemology (Quran 22:46), the “heart,” 
(qalb; pl. qulūb) is a kind of inner intuition or insight which brings us into con- 
tact with aspects of reality other than those open to sense perception. Islam regards 
itas a mode of dealing with reality which represents yet another level of human 
experience having the capacity to yield knowledge by interpretation (Iqbal 1934, 
15). 

The conception of the structuration theory seems to point to the inadequacy 
of pure thought as a mode of dealing with social reality. The reality to be appre- 
hended and comprehended requires an additional method. Yet, what more can 
be offered by an ideology which is secular, alien, and even hostile to a religious 
mode? This theory has come a long way in recognizing the relevance and utili- 
ty of (double) hermeneutics, yet it seems to be without a sensible foundation 
in which to ground them. Typical of the secular worldview is the belief that 
an extension to the intuitive would cause irrationalities, religious or otherwise, 
to enter its epistemology and render it unscientific. It is taboo. 

This brings us to structuration theory’s second problem of unifying the 
analyses of the micro-, the meso-, and the macrostructures into a coherent whole. 
The great lesson produced by structuration theorists is that reductionism is an 
enemy to sound reasoning in the social and human sciences. Structuration theory 
tries to circumvent incoherence by positing an integrating role in spatiality 
(regionalization). Space matters, but if space is not just a reflection of society 
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but is society itself, how do we reconcile this place-centered regional ontology 
of human spatiality with the reality of naturalistic (physical) space without the 
benefit of (a reconstituted) essentialism? Structuration theory is averse to the 
belief that there is an essential and more real reality behind social life. This 
is understandable in the context of Western theistic notions of essentialism. But 
the incoherence remains in structuration theory even when this more essential 
reality is replaced with infinite humanism, however capable and knowledgeable 
the human subjects are. Humans rule in every tier of social life, in every 
stratification of reality; this seems to be the structuration theorist’s way of 
mitigating reductionism and materialist determinism (see, for example, Gregory, 
forthcoming). 

If humanism is adequate, how do we account for consequences and even- 
tualities in history and social life which are not intended by finite human authors 
in the first place? Thus, in an Islamic epistemology it is necessary to recognize 
the existence of the profoundest reality behind social reality in order to com- 
prehend the reality of the structures and mechanisms that generate phenomena. 
But this Islamic “essentialism” is not Christianity’s anthropomorphic God or 
the scholastic cosmology which “tries to reach the Infinite by merely negating 
the finite. For the Infinite reached by contradicting the finite is a false Infinite, 
which neither explains itself nor the finite which is thus made to stand in opposi- 
tion to the Infinite. The true Infinite does not exclude the finite; it embraces 
the finite without effacing its finitude, and explains and justifies its being” (Iqbal 
1934, 28). 

Nor is the supreme reality the scholastic teleology which infers the ex- 
istence of “a skillful external contriver working towards a pre-ordained end and 
on a pre-existing dead and intractable material the elements of which are, by 
their own nature, incapable of orderly structures and combinations” (ibid., 28). 
To endow the world process with purpose in this sense is to rob it of its originality 
and its creative character. God is an organizing (and not a formless) principle 
of unity, a synthetic activity which holds together and focalizes the dispersing 
disposition of the living organism for a constructive purpose. To predicate this 
power to a finite humanity is to fail to acknowledge the finitude and creature 
status of the human species. This transcending power belongs to an ultimate 
ego, a centralizing unity (i.e., God) to whom time is pure duration and not serial, 
and to whom nature (including space) is not a mass of pure materiality occu- 
pying a void but rather a structure of events, a systematic mode of behavior. 
“Nature is to the Divine self as character is to the human self . . . from the human 
point of view it is an interpretation which, in our present situation, we put on 
the creative activity of the Absolute Ego. At a particular moment in its forward 
movement it is finite, but since the self to which it is organic is creative, it is 
liable to increase, and is consequently boundless in the sense that no limit to 
its extension is final” (ibid., 54). 
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Thus, consider the following statement made by the geographer Urry (1985): 
“The social world should be seen as comprised of space-time entities having causal 
powers which may or may not be realized depending on the patterns of spatio/tem- 
poral interdependence (between them).” From the point of view of an Islamic 
epistemology, the statement is problematic, incoherent, or meaningless if space- 
time entities, the accordance of causal powers to them, the contingency of the 
exercises of these powers, and the enactment of time-space coincidence 
necessitated by the contingency are not predicated on the idea of God as the 
ultimate reality. 

By involving God, however, we will not be causing humanity to vanish in 
the face of God’s immanence. We, the finite egos, are part and parcel of Him 
— the Absolute Ego. Our life is organic to His being. But this does not mean 
the loss of our egohood or freedom. God has of His own accord chosen human 
beings, the finite egos, as participators in His life. An Islamic epistemology 
therefore has no difficulty in reconciling real space and time (they are possibilities 
of the Ultimate Ego) with the regional ontology of human spatiality (as the lat- 
ter is envisaged in structuration and contextual theories). Indeed, conceiving 
space as a necessarily dynamic and infinite continuum because it is a possibili- 
ty of the profoundest reality is the very essence of an Islamic epistemology. It 
is thus to God’s immanence that the micro-, meso-, and macroscales of social 
realities are to pertain, and it is to His transcendence that we are to attribute or 
predicate the holistic and coherent linkages of these multiscalar constitutions 
of social realities. 

Can the same coherence (and holism) be achieved by structuration theory? 
The answer to this question brings us to the theory’s third problem, that of justi- 
fying the intelligibility of theoretical realism, because it is in this philosophy 
that structuration theorists seek to find the solution. 

Realism affirms that the world is a reality independent of the human mind. 
It regards the world as differentiated, stratified, and made up of events, 
mechanisms, and structures. Structures are sets of internal relations which are 
necessarily autonomous, naturally causative, and realize themselves through 
mechanism (Gregory 1988, 388). But what actually is the nature of these internal 
relations which have the capability to cause events? Since they are not idea, 
are they pure abstract movement? Are they energy waves, matter in its energy 
state, or what? This is one of the most dissatisfying aspects of this abstract 
philosophy. 

The truth of the matter is that realism does not mean more than the admis- 
sion of an objective reality independent of the mind and consciousness. It can 
prevail because scientific discoveries have not proved the nonexistence of an 
independent objective reality. Rather, they have shown that the material aspect 
is not a necessary element of it. Whether the world is attributed to potency, 
motion, or anything else other than matter is harmless to realism and cannot 
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prove idealism, as long as the world has an objective reality that exists indepen- 
dently of the mind and consciousness (Al-Sadr 1987, 96). 

It is not clear where realism stands in clarifying the ultimate nature of reality 
in structuration theory. For “if we accept an objective reality of the world, do 
we stop with objectivity at the limit of sensible matter, which would thus be 
the common cause of all the phenomena of existence and being, including the 
phenomena of consciousness and knowledge: or do we stop beyond it to a further 
cause, an eternal and an infinite cause, as the primary cause of what we know 
of the world, including both its spiritual and its material realms?” (ibid. , 149-50). 
Realism wants to distance essentialism from social phenomena. This indicates 
that it has not agreed to the existence of an immaterial eternal cause. But it also 
wants to distance structuralism because that theory displaces the human subjects 
altogether. So the prospect of structuration theory (and its modified versions) 
to satisfy our curiosity as to the nature of the ultimate reality that it envisages 
will greatly depend on its (their) conceptual treatment of the human subjects 
or, to paraphrase Gregory (1988, 4920), its ability to provide a satisfactory ac- 
count of the “differential constitution of human subjects as knowledgeable 
authors in different types of societies?” 

From the Islamic point of view, however, realism’s silence or indifference 
when it comes to explaining the nature of what it considers to be the ultimate 
reality bespeaks of the constraint of a secular worldview. This constraint will 
not get better even when maximum vitalism is accorded to human agency to 
enable the philosophy to account for the structures’ differential mechanism. 

As it is, we manage to get from structuration theory (via realism) the follow- 
ing situation: because a) structures and mechanisms are not the ultimate reali- 
ty, since human agency may relegate their dominance; and because b) human 
subjects are not the ultimate reality, since structures and mechanisms may 
obstruct them; there is, therefore, c) no ultimate reality. Human geographers 
can judge for themselves whether structuration theory and its like, having placed 
themselves in this predicament, could provide the proper solution to the current 
epistemological impasse in the discipline. From the Islamic point of view, 
however, it is clear that, as it is, it cannot do so, for without recognizing and 
affirming the reality of God, it would always be lacking an operational basis 
upon which to unify knowledge. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This paper has sketched some problematic aspects of recent developments 
in human geographical thought. It has also provided a brief account of the ar- 
ticulation of structuration theory as a major attempt by human geographers to 
solve the epistemological impasse that results from conflicting philosophies 
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in the discipline. To evaluate the possibilities of the theory to surmount the prob- 
lem at hand, the paper takes an Islamic standpoint. The evaluation is not intended 
to be exhaustive, but rather as ground-breaking only. For example, only some 
of the theoretical aspects of the structuration paradigm have been dealt with. 
The practical or prescriptive (praxis) aspects have been totally ignored, as their 
treatment is far beyond the scope of this paper. 

The Islamic evaluation of the theory indicates some points of incoherence 
in its epistemology. It implies that if human geographers are really serious about 
salvaging the integrity of their discipline by means of structuration and similar 
theories, a total departure from secular philosophizing is imperative. 
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The Cultural-Symbolic Soul: 
An Islamically Inspired Research Concept 
for the Behavioral and Social Sciences 


Mahmoud Dhaouadi 


This study deals with the nature of human cultural symbols such as language, 
thought, religious beliefs, knowledge, cultural norms and values, and science. 
The essay consists of two major parts: a) the development of a basic theoretical 
framework for studying the nature of what we call the cultural-symbolic soul, 
and b) the application of this new concept to understanding, as well as the 
formulation of a potential explanation for, the dynamics of cultural-symbolic 
exchange and confrontation between human collectivities regardless of time and 
space constraints. This paper therefore seeks to offer a balanced contribution 
to the evergrowing body of knowledge in the modern social and behavioral 
sciences. It also represents an attempt to work out a synthesis between theory 
and application which, if successfully executed, would enhance the scientific 
credibility of the behavioral and social sciences. 


Human Cultural Symbols and the Islamic Outlook 


The following analysis of human cultural symbols is inspired greatly by 
Islamic epistemology. In order to articulate a solid and well-grounded 
understanding of the place such symbols occupy within an Islamic perspective, 
a social scientist can find a source no more authentic than the Qur’an, the primary 
reference book of Islamic civilization that precedes both the hadith and the fiqh 
literature in importance. 

The Qur’an contains many verses which inform the reader in detail about 
the important roles of certain human cultural symbols. For example, science 
and knowledge, religious beliefs, and individual thought are highly praised 
throughout the Qur’an. As regards the major positive value and worth of science 
and knowledge as cultural symbols, it is self-evident that the first verse revealed 
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to the Prophet (Qur’an 96:1) stressed the importance of seeking knowledge and 
science. From an Islamic viewpoint, the pursuit of knowledge and science is 
the top priority of humanity. From a social-psychological viewpoint, the Prophet 
had to be told this most important fact in his first contact with God through 
revelation (modern social psychologists insist that first impressions stick better 
and last longer in the human memory). Thus, God’s command to the Prophet 
to read was most appropriate. 

Since Islam regards knowledge and science as the sources of all other matters, 
the Qur’ an devotes about one-sixth of its verses to knowledge and science proper 
or related themes. While Islamic epistemology makes allowances for different 
hierarchies among human cultural symbols, it strongly insists on the central role 
of human cultural symbols in the formation of a distinct human identity. The 
enormous gaps and discrepancies between the latter and the identities of other 
living beings and of artificial intelligence machines can only be grasped through 
a profound and meticulous understanding of the entire complex set of those 
symbols which only humans are privileged to possess. 

The reading and interpretation of certain Qur’anic verses disclose in full 
the Islamic epistemological view of human cultural symbols. We restrict ourselves 
here to the following: 


And (remember) when thy Lord said unto the angels: Lo! Iam about 
to create a mortal out ofa potter’s clay of black mud altered. So, when 
Ihave made him and breathed into him of My spirit, do ye fall down, 
prostrating yourselves unto him (Qur’an: 15:28-9). 


These verses represent a fundamental Qur’ anic statement on human nature: 
it is dualistic, for the clay and mud symbolize the materialistic (transient, fading) 
dimension of human nature, while the spirit breathed into the creation symbolizes 
the spiritual (transcendental, eternal, divine) dimension. In other words, human 
nature is simultaneously tangible (material) and intangible (spiritual). According 
to the Qur’an, it is this dual nature which makes humanity capable of serving 
as a link between the two realms for, while humans are made of flesh and blood 
like other living creatures, what motivates them is the divine spark. In modern 
scientific terms, this sparks makes it possible for humanity to use symbols. 

A close reading of the Qur’an reveals that the essence of human cultural 
symbols is not materialistic, but spiritual. They therefore have their own particular 
dynamics and laws that set them apart from those governing materialistic 
phenomena. In substance, there appears to be a global discontinuity between 
these two components which form humanity’s ultimate identity. On the one hand, 
there are the obvious differences between matter and spirit, and the resulting 
conflicts and antagonisms between the two illustrate their uneasy coexistence 
within human nature. On the other hand, matter and spirit display an array of 
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manifestations which tend to confirm their seemingly uncompromising 
differences, out of which two distinct worlds, each run by its own logic and order, 
can be made. 

There is another difference between these two natures: the length of their 
duration. While the material world has a limited life span, this is not necessarily 
true of the spiritual world. For example, all great thinkers eventually die, but 
their ideas, concepts, and theories, all of which come from the spiritual realm 
in the Qur’anic sense, live on. In other words, they are transcendental, 
metaphysical, and everlasting. Human language is another example, for 
advancements in the field of communication have now freed the movement of 
words, whether spoken or written, from all space and time constraints. The 
instantaneous transmission of symbols by satellites has made it possible for human 
beings to experience events as if they were at a location thousands of miles away. 
As aresult, we experience a world whose logic and order defy the logic and order 
of the physical world, as if we were no longer constrained by time and space. 
Like the acts of God, such rapid transmission of the spoken and written word, 
not to mention of images, has become a sort of order “be” which is instantly 
materialized in the “is” act. 

On another level, human cultural symbols have an intrinsic aptitude for 
freedom and independence. Unlike the senses of the material realm, such as 
smell, which are located in an individual’ s physical-chemical-biological nature 
and therefore confined to the boundaries of the body, human cultural symbols 
enjoy a greater independence from the social actor. Such symbols become 
independent of their originators almost as soon as they are uttered. They then 
begin to spread everywhere, ignoring geographical obstacles and, despite attempts 
at censorship for whatever reasons, political barriers. 

As human cultural symbols originate in the spiritual realm, they share, to 
a degree, certain characteristics of that realm and therefore set humanity apart 
from all other living creatures and modern artificial intelligence (AI) machines. 
It is this feature which is responsible for humanity’s appointment as God’s kha- 
lifah (vicegerent) on earth. From an Islamic point of view, there is no need to 
emphasize the centrality of human cultural symbols in the formation of an 
individual and a collective identity as well as in the management of human affairs. 

Modern Western social sciences, particularly anthropology and sociology, 
have accumulated a great deal of knowledge about the nature and role of human 
cultural symbols in directing and shaping individual, group, and collective 
behaviors. Their practitioners agree that cultural symbols are crucial tools of 
a human being’s socialization process for, if not exposed to them at an early age, 
he/she is dehumanized. 

Positivist sociologists and anthropologists do not view human cultural 
systems in the same way as adherents to the Islamic perspective do. The latter 
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emphasize the spiritual nature of human cultural symbols, while the positivist 
social scientist generally has done away with any spiritual aspect of these symbols 
by concentrating solely on those external aspects that can be quantified, measured, 
and subjected to empirical verification. Thus, such symbols are not expected 
to be as crucial and central to the human individual’s identity as they are in the 
Qur’anic perspective. 

The reason for the differing emphases lies in each group’s epistemological 
assumptions concerning the nature of the human being. For Muslim social 
scientists, an individual is by nature dualistic because he/she is composed of both 
material and spiritual elements, with the latter being the most important and 
central component. They would therefore argue that humanity’s unique position 
cannot be adequately understood if the crucial role of the complex set of human 
cultural symbols is ignored or denied, for the real depth of the human entity can 
only be disclosed and grasped by the continual progress of science in 
understanding the human brain and its cognitive processes. Such a realization 
on the part of hard-core positivist social scientists would help engender conceptual 
and paradigmatic modifications to their theories. 

Throughout this essay, the view of positivist social scientists on human 
cultural symbols will receive significant attention. However, the main intent is 
to offer an operational analysis of the following Islamic assumptions on the nature 
and the impact of human cultural symbols on both individual and collective 
behavior. Seen through the prism of Islam, human cultural symbols can be 
described as follows: 


They are central and deep-seated in human nature. 
Humanity’s vicegerency (khilafah) of the world is, to a large 
degree, dependent upon them. 

3. They possess certain supernatural qualities: their life-span is 
long lasting and, in certain cases, eternal; their logic and order 
do not necessarily follow those of the materialistic realm; they 
manifest irrational characteristics; and their effect on behavior 
may be difficult to control, oppose, or manipulate. 

4. Due to the above, the process of change as regards human 
cultural symbols tends to be slow and difficult. 

5. Human cultural symbols are metaphysical in nature, for they 
originate in the spiritual realm. 

6. They are at the origin of the existing variety, differences, and 

complexity of individual and collective human behavior across 

time and space. 


Ta 


In the analysis which follows, both the material (positivist) and the spiritual 
(Islamic) aspects of human cultural symbols will be presented. The external- 
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tangible-quantifiable-objectifiable nature of these symbols will be placed 
alongside their subjective-sacred-transcendental dimensions? in order to integrate 
the Islamic and hermeneutical approaches and thereby understand the inner nature 
of human cultural symbols. It is our belief that positivist social scientists, due 
to the inherent materialistic bias of their theories and the resulting lack of authentic 
neutrality, produce results that are not credible. This bias is also reflected in the 
traditional positivist view of the universe, which divides elements into first-order 
(i.e., materialist) and second-order (i.e. , spiritual) categories. Such a division 
leads to a great deal of emphasis on the former and the virtual neglect of the latter. 
In other words, they are not employing Max Weber’s concept of verstehen, in 
the sense of “understanding” and “insight,” in order to come to terms with the 
true nature of human cultural symbols. While there has been criticism of this 
approach by some practitioners, it still dominates the social science disciplines. 


The Concept of the Cultural-Symbolic Soul 


It is in light of this scientific vision which seeks to create an 
objective/subjective synthesis that we continue our examination of the cultural- 
symbolic soul. 

To begin with, the term “cultural-symbolic” refers to that set of cultural 
symbols by which humanity is distinguished from other living entities: language, 
thought, religious beliefs, science, cultural values and norms, and other similar 
characteristics. Second, the term “soul” is used to convey the belief that humanity’ s 
cultural-symbolic skills represent that part of an individual which is the most 
fundamental, central, and intimate to the formation of his/her identity. These 
are the elements upon which the attention of modern social scientists must be 
concentrated if they want to understand and explain individual and collective 
human behavior. It is also this “soul” which has caused humanity to be appointed 
(by God) master of the material realm, as the soul appears to be the inexhaustible 
source of human action in the widest sense of the term. Ultimately, it is the origin 
of that knowledge and intelligence which separates humanity from every other 





1Our decision to focus on the metaphysical and transcendental dimensions of human experience 
is the exact opposite of what is known as ontological monism (i.e., the belief that reality is of an 
exclusively physical nature). Our methodology is also far from conforming to methodological 
monism or methodological reductionism. We adopt in this study what E. Agazzi calls the 
contemporary notion of scientificity. This concept is the result of a level of consciousness which 
allows science to get rid of that dual monism. The contemporary concept of scientificity states 
that “each discipline aspiring to win a scientific status must be committed to establishing a body 
of knowledge which is simultaneously rigorous and objective.” E. Agazzi, L’Objectivité dans les 
differentes sciences (Fribourg, Switzerland: Editions Universitaires, 1988), 14-5. 
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creation as well as the source of the most complex, refined, and unpredictable 
human behavior. 

Third, the cultural-symbolic soul combines both objective and subjective 
elements. For example, language is an objective human skill with its own 
subjective dimensions. Modern cognitive sciences stress that without language, 
individuals would be unable to speak of such specific human phenomena as 
consciousness, sacralization, art, poetry, and others. This assertion is based on 
the claim that in the absence of cultural norms and values in human society, it 
is practically inconceivable that attitudes, feelings, prejudices, and similar 
characteristics could emerge from among a given society’s individuals and 
groups. Religious beliefs are also related to intimate and subjective experiences. 
The mystic’s contemplation and the extremist’s fanaticism are two examples 
out of many possible ones that illustrate the subjective and sacral-transcendental 
aspects that human beings experience through their cultural-religious affiliations.” 

Fourth, human cultural symbols possess metaphysical and divine traits. This 
characteristic does not seem to have captured the attention of modern social and 
behavioral scientists despite the tremendous theoretical and empirical progress 
made by anthropologists, sociologists, and others since the nineteenth century 
on the phenomenon of culture. Contemporary literature on this topic is largely 
nonexistent. Thus, the following reflections are but the result of a continuing 
personal research effort and thinking on the nature of human cultural symbols. ° 

Human cultural symbols have the potential for becoming eternal. This 
characteristic can be dealt with in tangible and measurable terms. For instance, 
human language is not limited just to its role as a means of communication 
between social actors,‘ for it allows an individual’s ideas or words to remain 
after his/her death. In other words, language makes it possible for individuals 
to prolong their symbolic existence by overcoming both time and space. The 
ideas of Aristotle, Ibn Khaldiin, Shakespeare, and others could not have survived 
and maintained their integrity without language. 

On the oral level, the spoken word is used by humans to address their gods 
or whatever they view as sacred and eternal. By using spoken words, individuals 
can break out of the material realm and enter the spiritual realm during their 
prayers, meditation, dreams, religious experiences, and other rituals or practices. 





2M. Hunt, The Universe Within (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1982), 315-64. 

3See M. Dhaouadi, The Other Underdevelopment in the Arab World and the Third World 
(Tunis: La Maison Tunisienne de 1’ Edition, 1991), 280 (in Arabic), which summarizes my interest 
concerning psychocultural underdevelopment in developing societies. See also M. Dhaouadi, 
“An Operational Analysis of the Other Underdevelopment in the Arab World and the Third World,” 
International Sociology 3, no. 3 (September 1988): 219-34. 

‘The analysis of the sacred-metaphysical dimension of human cultural symbols is entirely 
absent in contemporary behavioral social science literature. This explains the great difficulty in 
finding relevant references. 
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On the audio-visual level, it is now possible for an individual’s image and 
voice to become eternal. Due to advances in audio-video technology, human 
cultural symbols can transcend space and time. This in effect moves them out 
of the physical realm, for they are no longer bound by the laws of nature vis-a- 
vis the body and material objects in general. They are now similar to metaphysical 
beings, for they are no longer affected by any time and space constraints. 

McLuhan and his followers have given much attention to the revolutionary 
developments in the field of mass media that have made our planet seem like 
a “small village,” but have remained silent on the special nature of human symbolic 
elements. As the nature of such symbols does not belong to the sensory and 
material world, their manipulation follows a different course. In effect, high media 
techniques have transformed humanity into a God-like creature. The modern 
Information Revolution is thus born out of both the immaterial (divine-like) 
quality of human symbols and the available modern techniques that have perfected 
the media’s manipulation and exploitation of those symbols. 

As cultural symbols, human values also reflect a dimension of eternity. Such 
values as freedom, justice, and equality are universal; individuals have defended 
them since time immemorial. They have often played an important role in great 
revolutions and religions throughout history regardless of time and geography. 
Examples of this are the many liberation movements, particularly in the Third 
World, which have been inspired by these values. They were also at the root of 
the great mobilizations and protests recently seen in countries as diverse as 
Algeria, the former Soviet Union, China, and the countries of Eastern Europe. 
This ever-present capacity to deploy and mobilize social actors shows that the 
influence of these values on social action is long term, if not eternal, in nature. 

Freedom, justice, and equality possess, in turn, sacred and metaphysical 
aspects. History is full of individuals and collectivities who have sacrificed as 
much for these values as they have to defend and protect the teachings and 
principles of divine revelations. Furthermore, freedom, justice, and equality 
have a tremendous ability to mobilize people to resist and defeat all that stands 
in the way of their goal. And so, once the human will has been inspired and 
invested by the spirit of cultural values, it is changed to the extent that it becomes 
almost a quasi-supernatural force that cannot be blocked. 

The eternal dimensions of cultural symbols can also be measured by their 
long-term effects on human beings. One example is the success of an invading 
people in spreading and then maintaining their language, religion, cultural values, 
thought, science, and so on over aconquered people. One colonial power which 
recognized this fact was France. Studies have shown that France, to a much greater 
degree than England, gave more importance to the colonization of the mind.° 
More than twenty-five years after North Africa’s independence, France’s 

SL. J. Calvet, Linguistique et colonialisme (Paris: Payot, 1974), 84-5; Yves Eudes, La Conquête 
des esprits (Paris: Maspero, 1982). 
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linguistic and cultural influence remains considerable there. North Africa 
therefore represents an ideal candidate for the application of the idea of “cultural 
lag.” Propounded by the American sociologist William Ogburn, this theory 
postulates that the cultural elements of a society’s social structure process change 
much slower than their material counterparts. The thesis of our study helps to 
explain the reasoning behind Ogburn’s cultural lag concept, an area about which 
he does not seem to say too much, for he concentrated on giving a descriptive 
account of change rather than formulating an explicit explanation of the whys 
of change. 

For our part, the explanation of cultural lag could be framed as follows: 
human beings are cultural-symbolic beings and, therefore, the cultural-symbolic 
dimensions constitute all that is most profound and fundamental for their identity. 
As a result, cultural symbols appear to be more resistant to change because they 
are the central and strategic core of the individual or society in question, and 
because they draw their great force from a metaphysical (i.e., spiritual, 
supernatural) realm due to their sacred and metaphysical aspects. 

Because positivist sociologists and anthropologists ignore this spiritual 
dimension, they have been unable to identify explicitly the cause(s) behind the 
great difficulty which human societies experience vis-a-vis the change of their 
cultural-symbolic systems. Our concept of the centrality of cultural symbols and 
their sacred and metaphysical input in forming the social actors’ identity helps 
to explain why the change of cultural components lags behind their material 
components. We are therefore no longer in the descriptive phase of “how; at which 
Ogburn, to the great detriment of this theory, seems to have stopped. 

The relevance of our cultural-symbolic soul concept can be clearly seen when 
applied to the dynamics of cultural exchange between peoples and their 
civilizations. While the Third World accuses the West of cultural imperialism, 
a number of Western countries accuse America of the same activity and 
increasingly consider it a threat to their cultural heritage.’ In the past, human 
collectivities have seen several instances of an exchange of cultural-symbolic 
influences: the Arabs borrowing from classical Greek culture, and the Europeans 
borrowing from classical Islamic civilization (mainly through Spain and Sicily) .® 
Such borrowing can be minimal, total, or somewhere in between. In this paper, 
we will limit ourselves to two manifestations of cultural exchanges: cultural 
conquest (a serious threat to the indigenous cultural-symbolic system’s integrity) 
and cultural-symbolic assimilation (the replacement of an indigenous cultural- 
symbolic system by another). 


6G. D. Duncan, ed., On Culture and Social Change (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964), 86-95. 

7Y. Eudes, La Conquête des esprits. 

8P. Landau, The Arab Heritage of Western Civilization (New York: Arab Information Center, 
1976). 
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Cultural Conquest and Assimilation 


The phenomenon of cultural conquest, also known as cultural invasion or 
hegemony, occurs whenever a cultural exchange favors one party over another. 
Today’s cultural exchange between the so-called North and South is a classical 
illustration.’ Due to the elimination of obstacles to penetration by modern 
communication technology, cultural conquest is viewed by some as extremely 
threatening. How does this affect our concept of a cultural-symbolic soul? In 
essence, it undermines the indigenous spiritual sphere which forms the core of 
a certain human group’s very existence. One symptom of this invasion is the 
phenomenon of cultural erosion, still a noticeable element in many postcolonial 
societies. The elite and intellectuals of those societies frequently continue to 
perceive their reality through a prism based on the cultural symbols of a foreign 
culture. Such a development results in value conflicts, identity crises, cultural 
alienation, disorganized personalities? and other problems. 

Still more serious is the use of the conqueror’s cultural-symbolic system 
as a weapon to uproot totally and destroy the conquered people’ s existing cultural- 
symbolic system and then replace it with his/her own. The Arab world is an 
excellent example of this. In the early days of Islam, Arab Muslims believed that 
they had the responsibility to spread Islam to the non-Muslims. In less than one 
century, they successfully brought to Islam the majority of the peoples of the 
area between the Persian Gulf and Morocco. Since the seventh century, these 
peoples’ adherence to Islamic religious symbols has been strongly maintained, 
i.e., the symbols have been and continue to be dominant vis-a-vis the region’s 
pre-Islamic religious symbols. These societies were also gradually Arabized 
through the rise of Arabic as the region’s main language. In this way, conditions 
appear to have been met for those societies which had been Arabized and 
Islamized to belong permanently to Arab-Muslim civilization. The widespread 
adoption of these new cultural-religious symbols by the non-Arab and non- 
Muslim populations was in fact the source of the emergence of a greater Arab 
Muslim community. 

In the modern sociological and anthropological senses, Arab-Muslim culture 
was a melting pot for the different peoples living in this enormous region between 
the Persian Gulf and Morocco. By means of the diffusion of cultural-religious 
symbols, Arab Muslims managed to create a strongly homogenous zone which 
has survived from the seventh century to our own time. The materialization of 
the Arab-Muslim basic personality was an inevitable outcome. Modern 





9E. Comarin, L’Etat du tiers monde (Paris: Découverte, 1987). 

10W. K. Ruf, “Dépendance et aliénation culturelle” in Indépendance et interdépendance au 
Magreb (Paris: CNRS, 1974), 233-79. 

uG. Kisber, The Disorganized Personality (London: McGraw-Hill, 1982). 
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anthropologists and sociologists agree that cultural-religious symbols play a 
determining role in the formation of the foundation for the basic personality of 
one or several peoples of the same civilization; In other words, if the processes 
of Arabization and Islamization had failed, for any reason, we would not see 
the great similarities and affinities which have existed for centuries between the 
various ethnic groups and peoples of different backgrounds in the region. 


Immigration and Cultural-Religious Symbols 


Cultural-religious symbols are the decisive tools by which the assimilation 
of one human group into another is realized. For example, the United States, 
Canada, England, and France have received and continue to receive large 
numbers of immigrants. The degree of their integration and assimilation into 
the host society depends to a great degree on the cultural-religious variable. In 
other words, their integration and assimilation would be much easier if they shared 
the same cultural-religious symbols with the recipient societies, i.e. , ifthey were 
Catholic or Protestant and if they spoke English or French. It is against this 
background that one can understand the reasons behind today’s heated debate 
in France concerning the difficulty which the North African population, including 
the second generation, encounters while trying to assimilate into French society? 

In the case of the second generation, they are just as French as the French 
themselves as regards language and culture; the only difference is religion. Thus 
their attempt to become French is hindered, if not actually prevented, by their 
adherence to Islamic (as opposed to Christian) beliefs, rituals, laws, and especially 
its practices — Islamic cultural-religious symbols. Muslims who try to retain 
their cultural-religious symbols find it difficult to live in a Christian country 
suchas France, for both its social context and its work organization milieu differ 
from those designed to meet the needs of members of a Muslim society. It is 
therefore quite difficult to conceive of an expatriate Muslim community’s 
complete assimilation into a Christian land as long as its members remain strongly 
attached to their cultural-religious symbols. 

The history of cultural contact between peoples proves that religious symbols 
tend to be better immunized than plain cultural symbols“ during cultural invasions 
and the process of cultural-symbolic assimilation. The experience of the West’s 


12N. Smelser and W. Smelser, Personality and Social Systems (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1967), 80-7. 

13R, Dubet, Immigration: Qu’en savons nous (Paris: Documentation française, 1989). 

14In anthropology and sociology, the concept of culture includes religious beliefs as cultural 
components. But for methodological reasons, we have to separate culture into religious symbols 
and cultural symbols. This has helped us to distinguish the nature of each type of symbol ’s resistance 
to change in the face of cultural conquest and cultural-symbolic assimilation. 
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Jewish community and the Middle East’s Christian community are two examples, 
among many, of this tendency. Jews living in Western countries have been 
completely assimilated into the mainstream of Western culture on the cultural- 
linguistic level. This is also true of the Christian Arabs, who have gone through 
the same process in the Middle East, which is predominantly Arab-Muslim in 
nature. Despite this integration and assimilation, both communities have been 
able to keep their autonomy and their own independent religious symbols. In 
other words, Judeo-Christian religious symbols appear to put up more resistance 
to the influence of the majority culture’s cultural-religious milieu than do cultural- 
linguistic symbols. 

This observation gives the impression that religious symbols have deeper 
roots in the human psyche than their cultural-linguistic counterparts. The role 
played in this by the sacred-metaphysical dimensions of religious symbols is 
obvious. In this context, Ogburn’s concept of cultural lag needs to be made more 
explicit. As already pointed out, he maintains that cultural components generally 
change at a much slower rate than the noncultural components of a society. To 
be more precise, religious symbols (as cultural elements) change slower and also 
put up more resistance to change. Why this is so cannot be adequately explained 
without taking into account the central position which the spiritual dimension 
occupies vis-a-vis cultural-religious symbols. Two characteristics of this 
dimension will make the point: a) the semi-supernatural power potentially 
possessed by cultural-religious symbols, and b) their capacity for long-lasting, 
if not eternal, existence. Due to these two characteristics, a given human 
collectivity’s cultural-religious system is more likely to be resistant or even 
immune to major change. 

Such resistance can be seen in many Third World countries, almost all of 
which have experienced major transformations since achieving their 
independence. There is a strong consensus among sociologists, anthropologists, 
and political scientists that attitudes, value systems, religious beliefs, and other 
aspects of these developing societies display a strong resistance towards change. 
Once the cultural-religious symbols are assimilated into the basic personality 
of the community’s members, they tend to repel all kinds of threatening cultural- 
religious intrusions. The stubborn resistance of cultural-religious symbols in 
the face of change defies the empirical-positivist explanation. By the canons of 
scientific objectivity, one can hardly identify any particular external factor that 
could account for these symbols’ great resistance to change. The adoption of 
the Weberian perspective of verstehen (understanding, insight) becomes 
necessary in order to comprehend the universe of cultural-religious symbols from 
the inside. Taking into account the full impact of the spiritual (sacred- 
metaphysical) dimension of cultural-religious symbols is crucial if one is to 
understand them. In other words, cultural-religious symbols draw their force 
of resistance from a source beyond the mere tangible materialistic world and 
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appear to be empowered by forces of a metaphysical or a supernatural nature. 

The internal interpretation of the meanings of cultural-religious symbols 
makes it possible for researchers to come to grips with the sense of eternity that 
those symbols seem to contain. One example of this is human thought which 
has been recorded in a given language, for this event has given it the potential 
to outlive its author. The capacity of language (as a distinct cultural symbol) to 
eternalize human thought implies that cultural-religious symbols draw their 
enormous resistance to change from their longevity. As such, their existence 
as well as their impact on social action are of a very long, ifnot eternal, duration. 
This dimension of eternity enables cultural-religious symbols to engender more 
than a temporary change in human behavior. They are therefore likely to be neither 
susceptible nor vulnerable to rapid change, as are their material counterparts 
in a given human society. 

The above-mentioned two dimensions of cultural-religious symbols can be 
used to shed light on the reason behind the criticism voiced by both developed 
and developing nations of America’s so-called cultural imperialism. Such 
hostility is understandable, for once these foreign symbols develop some roots 
in a given society, they take on a long-lasting characteristic which makes it almost 
impossible to cast them aside at a later date. The evidence shows that the 
propagation of language, cultural values, religious beliefs, and so on in other 
societies and civilizations constitutes the strategic determining factor — more 
than any other factor — that could guarantee lasting links between nations, be 
they military, economic, geographic, or otherwise. The contemporary Arab world 
is a convincing illustration of this claim. 

At least thirteen centuries have passed since cultural-religious homogeneity 
and unity were established in the region by the Arab Muslims. This solidarity 
has proven to be both very strong and durable. On the one side, the Arabs have 
known intra-Arab geographical, military, political, and other types of conflicts 
and tensions, but the cultural-religious links continue to be the guarantors of 
a unifying solidarity among the numerous Arab countries. Any realistic futurist 
projection of the Arab collectivity’s destiny is likely to agree with the claim that 
the region’s cultural-religious unity could survive forever as long as its Arab- 
Muslim cultural symbols were not seriously undermined or, worse, replaced 
by other cultural-religious symbols." 





18The Gulf conflict, which was triggered by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, is the 
most serious conflict among Arab states in modern history. Outside intervention, particularly 
by the forces of the United States, England, and France, in this intra-Arab conflict has greatly 
helped the conflict to slide towards a dramatic end. 

16Arab-Islamic cultural symbols continue to constitute an unshakable basis for solidarity 
between the Iraqis, on the one hand, and the anti-Saddam Arab regimes and publics on the other. 
Ties between groups and peoples built on cultural symbols enjoy greater longevity or even become 
eternal, as stressed throughout this paper. 
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The danger of contemporary cultural imperialism, be it American, French 3 
British, or otherwise, is much more than just an ideological slogan voiced by 
developing societies. The wide use of English and French in Africa and Asia, 
instead of the local languages, not only constitutes an interference in and a 
consequent impoverishment of the local languages, but also means that the 
struggle for cultural-linguistic independence will be long term. Cultural 
imperialism, whatever its origin, is harmful to the extent that it contributes to 
the disorganization of the cultural-symbolic systems of Third World societies. 
Only a culturally alienated, disorganized, and disoriented society could be struck 
in the most fundamental and intimate (the sacred-metaphysical dimensions) bases 
of its own identity. And such negative factors will not disappear overnight. 


Cultural Symbols and Conflict within Nations 


The cultural-symbolic roots oftension and conflict between nations are not 
limited to those between the dominant great powers or to those Third World 
nations that are asserting their identity. What appears to be happening now is 
the beginning of a global identity crisis, brought on by the assertion of such 
cultural symbols as language and religion, as people resist absorption by larger 
entities. It is this resistance which is playing a significant part in the escalating 
tension, discontent, protest, and conflict currently evident within nations and 
on a global scale. This view is shared by various analysts, some of whom assert 
that 


the world is facing an identity crisis. In nations on every continent, 
including the United States, people who feel their heritage is 
threatened by the domination of others are seeking recognition. The 
traditional cohesion of the nation-state is being challenged 2” 


With the rise and intensification of colonialism during the nineteenth century, 
many ethnic groups found themselves without any means of expression. When 
colonialism finally ended, they began to assert their individual ethnicities and 
collective personalities. We are currently witnessing the same process in Eastern 
Europe which, freed from Soviet domination, is reasserting its identity. The most 
notable examples of this are Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and the republics of 
the former Soviet Union. This trend is also found in the West. In Canada, for 
example, Francophone Quebec continues to demand increased autonomy from 
Anglophone Canada, and some are even calling for outright independence. There 





17D. Newsom, “The World’s ‘Identity Crisis,’” The Christian Science Monitor (1-7 March 
1991), 15 (world edition). 
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are similar trends underway in the Middle East. Despite the unifying force of 
Arab-Islamic cultural symbols in much of the area, religion and ethnicity continue 
to divide some groups from others. Lebanese Christians fear being engulfed by 
the much larger Muslim world, while Kurds continue to struggle for the 
realization of a Kurdish identity distinct from that of Arabs, Iranians, and Turks. 
Algeria’s Berbers demand respect for and promotion of their language, thereby 
showing their deep concern for the survival of their identity. This move towards 
aclearly defined and separate identity vis-a-vis the majority is even seen in the 
United States. The concept of the “American melting pot” is being seriously 
questioned, for “today in the US, some disadvantaged groups put the strongest 
emphasis on their national origins.” 

There seem to be four major factors behind such tensions and conflicts: 
religion, language, race, and territorial rights and claims. The first three are the 
main formative elements of a self-identity for individuals and human 
collectivities. As pointed out earlier, language and religion are among the most 
intimate and profound parts of a human collective identity. They are therefore 
inherently strongly resistant to change and tend to have a low degree of tolerance 
towards other religions and languages. This is why modern multilingual and 
multireligious nations can hardly avoid the emergence of internal tensions and 
conflicts. When mutually satisfactory compromises cannot be worked out 
between the groups living within the same national borders, the stage is set for 
the outbreak, either sooner or later, of tension, conflict, and perhaps even civil 
war. One opinion based on this assumption is that 


conflict in the decades ahead is likely to center, not so much on 
disputes among states, as on efforts within states to find a balance 
between national cohesion and an honorable recognition of the 
separate characteristics of groups within the society. The outcomes 
of these internal struggles will weigh as heavily on world peace as 
potential rivalries between great powers.” 


The Case of Quebec 


Francophone Quebec’s desire for greater autonomy or outright 
independence continues to generate tension and conflict within the dominant 





18Tbid. Cuban- and Mexican-Americans in Florida and in some southwestern American states 
have done away with the concept of American society as uniquely unilingual. See A. Portes and 
R. Rumbault, Learning the Ropes: Language and the Second Generation in Immigrant America 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), 180-221. 

1°The Christian Science Monitor, op. cit., 18. 
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Anglophone Canadian federation. The numerous constitutional conferences 
which the federal government has held with provincial governments have failed 
to bring about Quebec’s successful integration into the Canadian federation. 
It is this desire to ensure the survival of its distinct Francophone identity that 
has led Quebec to follow its current course. Quebec’s call for sovereignty is no 
longer the strict slogan of the separatist Parti Quebecois for, to a certain extent, 
it has become a major issue for Quebec’s ruling Liberal Parti, which has 
traditionally been known for its sympathy towards the current system of federalism 
and alliance. The report of the Belanger-Campeau Commission, issued in March 
1991, recommended to Robert Bourassa, prime minister of Quebec, that he call 
a referendum on independence no later than 26 October 1992. It now appears, 
after a war of words which has lasted for roughly thirty years, that conditions 
for Quebec’s independence are favorable. 

The malaise which the Quebec-Canada coexistence has known is mainly 
due to cultural-linguistic differences. According to John Porter, a Canadian 
sociologist, “the country (Canada) is broken into two major linguistic and cultural 
blocs which maintain a high degree of exclusiveness from each other . . ? (my 
emphasis).?° Many articles in the Canadian media have also made the case that 
Montreal’s Francophone and Anglophone communities suffer from what is 
known as the Two Solitudes syndrome: they each read different magazines and 
newspapers, listen to different radio and television stations, and dine (at least 
in the case of businessmen) in different restaurants. In effect, these two groups 
do not have the same cultural-symbolic soul, and therefore have two different 
poles of reference and two different cognitive maps. This phenomenon is not 
restricted to Montreal alone, but can be observed throughout the country at 
various levels. For example, the well-known sociologist from Quebec, Guy 
Rocher, speaks of it among professionals in his field: 


The Congresses of The Canadian Association of Sociology and 
Anthropology offer the same scene of a more discrete presence of 
Francophone sociologists or, to be more precise, of a more-than- 
remarkable absence. In reading the Congresses’ programs, one could 
conclude that Quebeker sociology has been in decline since 1965, 
while in reality it has been in full explosion. In fact, the 
underrepresentation of Francophone Quebeker sociologists is an 
indication of a profound rupture [my emphasis]. The gap has been 
widened between Francophone sociologists, particularly Quebekers, 
and Anglophone Canadian sociologists. A wall of silence has risen 
between us. It seems to be stronger and more lasting than the Berlin 


20J. Porter, “Canadian Character in the Twentieth Century,’ The Annals (March 1967): 49. 
See also “La Nation pour inclure ou exclure,” Le Monde (29 Mars 1991): 20-1. 
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Wall. There has been no separatism, but there has been instead an 
effective separation, a moving away and a distancing. And this without 
referendum.?? 


The observations by Rocher and other researchers on the Two Solitudes 
phenomenon are the result of fieldwork and, therefore, are empirical 
observations. However, these observations remain rather descriptive, as do those 
concerning cultural lag (Ogburn) and exclusiveness (Porter), for the researchers 
do not seek to understand the profound reason(s) behind this syndrome. It is just 
accepted as a social fact. Rocher, however, appears to be both surprised and angry 
that this syndrome exists, for its mere existence appears to defy logic, at least 
in his opinion. 

The concept of a cultural-symbolic soul allows us to go beyond the descriptive 
phase of the Two Solitudes phenomenon in Canadian society, for it recognizes 
the centrality of cultural symbols to an individual’s, a community’s, and a 
people’s identity. If we accept the above-mentioned concept, it is no surprise 
to see the Two Solitude syndrome appear in Canada, since mere geographical 
proximity cannot overcome the separateness of two cultural-symbolic souls. This 
development has made mutual interaction and understanding extremely difficult. 
And so what we are now seeing in Canada is a rupture between two cultural- 
symbolic souls due to the Two Solitudes syndrome, a process which also confirms 
the assumptions, hypotheses, and thesis of symbolic interaction.?? 

It is against this background that one can come to grips with the difficulty 
faced by positivist social scientists seeking to perceive and understand the larger 
implications which cultural symbols might have for the dynamics of human 
groups, communities, and societies. In general, modern sociology has rejected 
the idea of an alliance with a subjective methodology in order to get closer to 
the human dimension of the social actor than to the surrounding social structure. 
Our modest effort in this paper has shown, through our concept of the cultural- 
symbolic soul, that it is time for sociologists to reintegrate the subjective- 
transcendental (i.e. , internal) components into their studies if they want to achieve 
more credibility with regard to the comprehension as well as the explanation 
of individual or collective human behavior, which we maintain is based on human 
cultural symbols. 

Table 1 represents both a summary of some of the ideas, concepts, and theories 
which have been already outlined as well as an attempt to widen and deepen the 
scope of the study’s thesis. 





21G, Rocher, “Les Deux solitudes chez les sociologues Canadiens.” Communication presented 
at the 25th Annual Congress of the Canadian Association of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, 27 May 1990. The translation is mine. 

22). G. Manis et al., eds., Symbolic Interaction (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1968). 
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SNOISNAWIC Gal TIddV FHL 


Human Beings Are Cultural 


by Nature 


THE THEORETICAL DIMENSIONS 


1. Cultural Symbols’ Slow Pace 
of Change: Ogburn’s Cultural Lag concept 
is well known in the sociology of social change. 
A number of factors mentioned in the Theoretical 
Dimensions could account for that. 
2. Cultural Dependency: It is the most threatening 
of all dependencies, for it strikes at the very 
constitutional cultural foundations of the identity 
of the individual and the society. 

















3. Tension and War within Nations: Cultural differences 
between human groups may mean different cultural souls. 





4. Solidarity and Conflict between Collectivities: The 
homogeneity and similarity of cultural symbols are decisive 
forces for bringing about continuous and permanent cohesion, 
alliance, and solidarity within a society or a given area of 
civilization. The lack of such an element within these same 
entities is a potential basis for internal conflict. 


Table I. The Cultural-Symbolic Soul 
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The Promise of the Islamic Social Sciences 


Our study has shown clearly that human cultural symbols are the basic 
elements of a given social actor’s very soul, whether individual or collective, 
and are therefore central to an accurate understanding of any type of human nature 
and behavior. From an Islamic point of view, they represent the divine part of 
the human identity, that which God breathed into Adam after his creation and 
which makes humanity superior to all other living beings and artificial intelligence 
(AI) machines. 

Human behavior, if studied from an Islamic viewpoint, must be understood 
in a radically different manner than Freud’s libido or Durkheim’s social 
determinism perspectives. The impact of the sexual drive or social forces on 
human behavior is strongly mediated by the intervention of cultural symbols. 
Internal or external stimuli to human behavior are scarcely translated into action 
before they are screened and checked by one’s cultural-symbolic system. 
Furthermore, a cultural-symbolic framework allows a researcher to deal with 
and understand those phenomena that positivist behavioral and social scientists 
refuse to recognize, such as the individual’s quest since the beginning of time 
for contact with the divine (which is dismissed as nonsense) and the continuing 
symbolic existence of great thinkers throughout time and space (which is hardly 
accounted for by materialistic positivist behavioral or social science paradigms). 

As shown throughout this paper, an Islamically inspired perspective of 
human cultural symbols makes it possible for a social scientist to deal with 
sensory, spiritual, and metaphysical phenomena. Moreover, our concept of a 
cultural-symbolic soul represents an attempt to make room for such a perspective 
in modern social science thought in the hope that its practitioners will begin to 
give some serious consideration to the spiritual realm’s effect(s) on individual 
and collective human behavior. Until this hope is realized, a credible scientific 
understanding and explanation of individual and collective behavior will not be 
forthcoming. The absence of such a perspective, which means that only an 
external and descriptive study is possible, is one of the great missing variables 
in those modern sciences which claim to study humanity and society. Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr bluntly condemns modern Western science for this very reason. 
According to him: 


We can’t gain an essential knowledge of man through any method 
that is based on an externalization of man’s inner being and the placing 
of this externalized man, of the man who stands at the rim of the wheel 
of existence, as the subject that knows. If “essential” has any meaning 
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at all it must be related to the essence, to the Centre or axis which 
generates at once the spokes and the rim.?* 


For instance, the present debate among Western specialists on artificial 
intelligence (AI) is still largely confined to the externalization of humanity’ s 
inner dimension. AI enthusiasts think that they can produce a similar or superior 
intelligence‘ by designing rational, logical, and logarithmic-oriented machines, 
while other scholars argue that the biochemical and physiological structures are 
prerequisites if AI is to match human intelligence.”* In both cases, however, the 
focus is on the apparent or the external side of intelligence; the inner dimension 
is once again ignored. Such lack of attention to human cultural symbols also 
prevents researchers from admitting the spiritual nature of human intelligence, 
a fundamental Islamic tenet derived from the belief that God has breathed some 
of His spirit into each human being. In Nasr’s terms, the externalization of human 
intelligence leads only to a very shallow understanding of it, for such a 
phenomenon cannot be accurately understood without an accurate understanding 
of its very essence.° 

This implies, at aminimum, the following two points: a) human intelligence 
is the most complex manifestation of human behavior. It is therefore unrealistic 
to reduce it merely to logical-rational thinking. In doing so, AI scientists prove 
to be worse than those behavioral psychologists who reduce all human behavior 
to the Stimulus-Response theory, and b) the complexity of human intelligence 
requires the expansion of the researchers’ scientific horizon so that it includes 
both the internal as well as the external constituents which together make up 
human intelligence. Modern Western social scientists have so far refused to do 
this and therefore continue to miss the essential core of human behavior. 

In an Islamically centered paradigm such a problem does not arise, for the 
Qur’an recognizes there is a spiritual dimension to human behavior, either on 
the individual or the collective level, and that each individual is required to gather 
knowledge based on such scientific methods as observation and field research 
(i.e., travel). Thus there is no inherent tension between the Muslim and the 
Western researcher, for both employ scientific means to reach their conclusions. 
What is needed is communication between the two groups for their mutual 
enrichment. By paying more attention to other epistemologies, ideas, concepts, 
theories, and methodologies,’ an initial step could be made towards resolving 


2335, H. Nasr, Islam and the Plight of Modern Man (London: Longman, 1975), 10. 

24G. Pessis-Pasternak, ed., Faut-Il Briler Descartes (Paris: Découverte, 1991), 223-37. 

25J, Searle, “Minds, Brains, and Programs,” The Behavioral and Brain Sciences 3 (1980): 417-57. 

zS, H. Nasr, Islam and the Plight of Modern Man, op. cit., 10. 

27A. W. Gouldner, The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology (New York: Basic Books, 1970); 
A. Caillé, Les Splendeurs et misères des sciences sociales (Geneva: Librairie Droze, 1986). 
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the crisis which the social sciences have been experiencing in the West since 
the 1970s. In our opinion, the continuing growth of the body of knowledge in 
the Islamic behavioral social sciences should equip its practitioners with the 
knowledge to make constructive contributions to the reform of Western behavioral 
social scientific thought.?* 








28M. Dhaouadi, “A Critical Assessment of the Issues of Objectivity and Subjectivity in 
Contemporary Western Sociobehavioral Thought and Its Arab Khaldunian Counterpart,” The 
American Journal of Islamic Social Sciences 7, no. 2 (September 1990): 193-217. 


The Development of Ijma‘: The Practices of 
the Khulafa’ al Rashidun and the 
Views of the Classical Fugaha’ 


Muhammad Y. Faruqi 


In the beginning, ijmā‘ (consensus) was more a pragmatic necessity than 
an explicit Shari‘ah principle. It was first applied to public policy considerations 
and was used to settle some crucial questions that had arisen (we will discuss 
the issue of khilafah separately, where we can see how the Companions attempted 
to settle this issue). The event of the Thaqifah of Bant Sa’ idah was a great test 
for the ummah’s social order and alerted the leaders to potential future crises. 
The Companions therefore gave immediate attention to the succession issue, 
and sincere people realized that the ummah needed a sociopolitical doctrine that 
would support its desired sociopolitical development and keep it united. Among 
the khulafa’al rashidun, particularly Abt Bakr and ‘Umar, great emphasis was 
placed on the principle of shira, which was, in fact, a means to realize ijma‘. 
The development of ijma‘ was an opportune and proper approach to preserve 
the ummah’s unity and integrity. As the Companions were greatly concerned 
about the establishment of the khilafah by means of ijma‘, ‘Umar rejected all 
attempts to use other methods 

Although the fugaha ’ (jurists) refer to the Qur’anic @yat and the ahadith as 
a normative basis for ijma‘, precedents are found in the practice the khulafa’ 
al rashidin and the Companions, who made agreed-upon decisions in many 
social and religious matters. The jurists are unanimous in agreeing that the 
Companions’ ijmā ‘ is acomplete and definite source of law, and some recognize 
it to the exclusion of all other sources.? The classical jurist al Khatib al Baghdadi 


Muhammad Y. Faruqi is an associate professor in the Kulliyyah of Islamic Revealed Knowledge 
and Human Services, International Islamic University, Selangor, Malaysia. 

1‘Abd al Malik ibn Hishm, al Sirah al Nabawiyah, ed. Mustafa al Saga (Cairo: Mustafa al 
Babi al Halabi, 1375/1955), vol. 2, 658. 

?Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al Khatib al Baghdadi, al Fagih wa al Mutafaqqih, ed. I. al 
Ansari (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al Sunnah al Nabawiyah, 1395/1975), vol. 1, 169; Abu Hamid al Ghazali, 
al Mustasfa fi ‘Ilm al Usul (Cairo: al Matba‘ah al Amiriyah, 1322), vol. I, 187; Sayf al Din ‘Ali 
ibn Muhammad al ‘Amidi, al Ihkam fi Usul al Ahkam (Cairo: Matba‘ah al Ma‘arif, 1332/1914) 
vol. I, 336. 
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reports Abū Hatim al Razi’s opinion that knowledge is that which comes from 
Allah through His revealed Book (the Qur’an), what is proved to be authentic 
from the Prophet, and what has been agreed upon by the Companions.’ All of 
the fugaha ’give particular attention to the agreement of the Companions, while 
others give consideration to the agreement of the khulafa’al rashidan. Although 
the agreement of the latter group has not been viewed as ijma‘ in the technical 
sense, some fugaha’, such as Ibn Hanbal,*‘ do regard it as hujjah (authority). 

Discussions concerning ijma‘ can be traced back to the time of the 
khulafa’ al rashidin. For example, a hadith reported by Mahran ibn Maymiin 
states that Abū Bakr, when he could not find an appropriate ruling from the Quran 
and the Sunnah, summoned the leaders and other prominent people to ask their 
advice. In other words, he attempted to reach a collective decision. He then 
enforced whatever solution they agreed upon.* The fuqaha ’refer to the agreed- 
upon decisions of the Companions to support their legal arguments and also to 
establish the principle of consensus. 

The first acutal example of ijma‘ is the selection of Abū Bakr as the first 
khalifah,® for the Companions tried to reach this decision by means of a 
unanimous consensus. Hourani, while discussing ijma‘, says: 


There is no reason to think that he (the Messenger) discouraged his 
Companions from making agreed decisions during his absence or 
after his death. Thus it was normal that the first caliph was elected 
by some kind of informal consensus, and this long-remembered event 
set the tone for many later proceedings. Without the Prophet, the 
Muslims naturally reverted to a sensible procedure of their ancestors, 
only changing the source of public authority from the tribe to the 
religious community or Ummah.’ 


Abi Bakr was elected by an absolute majority, which was regarded as 
essential by those jurists who view consensus as a proper basis for determining 
who will lead the ummah. One man who contested this selection was Sa‘d ibn 





3A] Khatib al Baghdadi, al Faqih, vol. I, 171. 

4Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Qudamah, Rawdat al Nazir (Cairo: al Matba‘ah al Sala- 
fiyah, 1396), 73. 

5Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh al Darimi, Sunan al Darimi (Beirut: Dar al Kutub al ‘IImiyah, n.d.), 
vol. 1, 58. 

Abū Ya‘la Muhammad ibn al Hasan ibnal Farra’ , al Mu ‘tamad fi Usul al Din, ed. W. Zaydan 
Haddad (Beirut: Dar al Mashriq, 1974), 225; al ‘Amidi, al Thkam, vol. 1, 379-80; Ibn Qudamah, 
Rawdat al Nazir, 74; Ibn Qudamah, al Mughni (Cairo: Dar al Manar, 1368), vol. 2, 720-1. 

7G. F. Hourani, “The Basis of Authority of Consensus in Sunnite Islam,” Studia Islamica 
21 (1965): 16. 
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‘Ubadah,’ the widely esteemed leader of the Khazraj tribe who was presenting 
himself for the same office. Despite the regard in which he was held (i.e., the 
Prophet used to consult him on important matters and even appointed him naqib 
[leader of a group] at the second gathering of al ‘Aqabah),° his opposition did 
not affect Abū Bakr’s status as having been elected khalifah by means of 
consensus. 

Other early examples of ijma ‘, mentioned by al ‘Amidi, were the decision 
made by the Companions to bury the Prophet in‘A’ishah’s room” and Abi Bakr’s 
war against those Arab tribes who refused to pay zakah after the Prophet’s death. 
The decision to launch this campaign was reached after a process of discussion 
and consultation overcame the initial disagreements and resulted in complete 
agreement! This event, in the opinion of al ‘Amidi, set an example and a model 
decision which provided a precedent for ijma‘, for there was discussion and 
reasoning among the Companions and, ultimately, total agreement as regards 
the course to be taken.” It is also stated by al ‘Ayni that consensus was reached 
on the issue, and that Abū Bakr’s action against the tribes was the result of a 
unanimous decision. 

‘Umar ibn al Khattab assumed the leadership of the ummah with the 
agreement of the Companions. Ibn al Farra’ cites ijma‘ to prove the authority 
of ‘Umar’s leadership?“ ‘Umar made frequent use of this practice by actively 
seeking the Companions’ advice before making a decision. Some of the resulting 
decisions were regarded by the jurists as ijma‘ by majority, such as what to do 
with sawad (public) land 5 a decision opposed by Bilal ibn Rabah and therefore 
a true ijma ‘ according to al Tabari and others, and the banning of commercial 
transactions of either sawād land or those lands conquered by force. Ibn Qudamah 
says that there was consensus among the Companions on this second issue and 
that there is no way to achieve a stronger ijma ‘ than this one1° Al Awza‘imentions 
that it was the consensus of the Companions, who agreed with ‘Umar, that this 





SMuhammad ibn Jarir al Tabari, Tarikh al Rusul wa al Muluk, ed. Abu al Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo: 
Dar al Ma‘arif, 1961), vol. 3, 222-3. 

*Ibn Hisham, al Sirah, vol. 1, 443-4. 

10A] ‘Amidi, al Ihkam, vol. 1, 396. 

11Muhammad ibn Isma‘il al Bukhari, al Jami‘ al Sahih (Cairo: Dar wa Matabi* al Sha‘b, 
n.d.), vol. 1, part 2, 131; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al ‘Ayni, ‘Umdat al Qari’ (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ 
al Turath al Arabi, n.d.), vol. 8, 243-6; ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al Mawardi, Adab al Qadı, ed. M. 
H. al Sarhan (Baghdad: Matba‘at al Irshad, 1391/1971), vol. 1, 454-5. 

12A] ‘Amidi, al Ihkām, vol. 1, 380; Ibn Qudamah, Rawdat al Nazir, 74. 

13A] ‘Ayni, ‘Umdah, vol. 8, 245. 

147bn al Farra’, al Mu ‘tamad, 228. 

18Yq‘qub ibn Ibrahim Abu Yusuf, Kitab al Kharaj (Cairo: Maktabah al Salafiyah, 1976), 
26-7; al Qasim ibn Sallam Abū ‘ Ubayd, Kitab al Amwal, ed. Khalil Harras (Cairo: Maktabah 
Kulliyat al Azhariyah, 1395/1975), 61-2. 

16Tbn Qudamah, al Mughni, vol. 2, 720-1. 
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land should be kept cultivated by the ahl al dhimmah (non-Muslim) peasants.” 

During the reign of ‘Umar, there were several incidents of ijma ‘performed 
by the Companions on purely fighi matters. These include: a) amending, on 
‘Umar’s initiative, the punishment for intoxication to eighty lashes. Ibn Hajar 
and al ‘Ayni clearly state that this was a result of ijma ‘*; b) the payment of full 
dowry once the husband has been given complete privacy with his wife. This 
decision, according Ibn Qudamah, was the ijma ‘of the Companions as well as 
of the khulafa’ al rashidun’*; c) the suspension of the mu’allafat al qulūb 
(reconciling the hearts) share. This was ‘Umar’s judgment and, according to 
al Qurtubi, the Companions accepted it?°; and d) amending the rule of blood 
money. The diwan system, introduced by ‘Umar to take into account changing 
social requirements and conditions, was made in the presence of the Companions 
and was not challenged. Thus, according to al Sarakhsi, it was ijma ‘71 Perhaps 
this incident gave the jurists the idea of ijma ‘ sukiti (silent ijmā ‘), because there 
is no mention of any oral dissent. 

The Companions also employed consensus on more serious matters, such 
as: a) ‘Umar’s letter to Qadi Shurayh instructing him to make use of ijmā ‘(the 
actual term used) if he could not find a ruling in the Quran or the Sunnah;?? b) 
the election of ‘Uthman ibn A ffan as the third khalifah;?> c) ‘Uthman’s decision 
to compile the Qur'an in the Qurayshi dialect‘; and d) the election of ‘Ali ibn 
Abū Talib as the fourth khalifah** (in a strict fighi sense, however, this is not 
an example of ijma ^. There is one hadith, narrated on ‘Ali’s authority, that the 
Prophet said that judgment should be made according to the Qur'an and the 


V7Jbid. 

18Ibn Hajar al ‘Asqalani, Fath al Bari (Cairo: Mustafa al Babi al Halabi, 1378/1959), vol. 
15, 67-75; al ‘Ayni, ‘Umdah, vol. 23, 266. 

19Tbn Qudamah, al Mughni, vol. 7, 451; Rawdat al Nazir, 74. 

20Muhammad ibn Ahmad al Qurtubi, al Jami‘ li Ahkam al Quran (Beirut: Dar al Kitab al 
‘Arabi, 1387/1967), vol. 8, 181; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al ‘Imadi Abu al Sa‘ ud, Irshad al Aql al 
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Sunnah of the Prophet and, if there is no ruling therein, then according to what 
may be agreed by the people of good conduct.?° 

The ‘ulama frequently rely on the consensus of the Companions when it 
comes to matters of fiqh. Al Shafi‘l cites the ijma ‘of the Companions when 
arguing that there should be only one khalifah at a time, because at the time of 
Abi Bakr’s election the idea of having two was rejected. ‘Umar, having been 
nominated by Abū Bakr as his successor, used shura to determine the new 
khalifah. Thus it was the agreed practice of the Companions.?” 

Both al Sarakhsi and Ibn Qudamah refer to the ijma‘ of the Companions. 
Al Sarakhsi, for example, discusses the issue of apostasy by a wife and her 
husband which, according to giyas, should break the marriage bond. But, because 
the ijma ‘ of the Companions said that the marriage bond would remain intact 
in this case,” the fugaha’accepted it. Ibn Qudamah usually refers to the consensus 
of the Companions by saying: “Our argument is the ijma‘ of the Companions.” 
Similarly the consensus of the Companions is a pivotal principle of the figh of 
al Awza‘l. Ibn Qudamah refers to their consensus on many legal issues as an 
argument.? Al Awza‘i considers ijma‘ as valid if he has not heard any 
contradictory view on the issue from other Companions.*° 

Al ‘Amidi mentions almost a dozen issues on which, according to him, ijma‘ 
was attained by the Companions. He discusses their agreement on the election 
of Abū Bakr; Abū Bakr’s campaign against the tribes who refused to pay zakah; 
burying the Prophet in the same room where he died; the appointment of Khalid 
ibn al Walid as commander of the army; the punishment for drinking; the 
prohibition of pork; the issue that sesame oil or liquid syrup is impure (najs) 
if a mouse fell into it and died (this is analogous to a similar consensus regarding 
impure butter); the compensation for hunting during hajj; the estimation for the 
penalty for injuries (in which gisas is not possible); the estimation for the 
expenditures (nafagah) of close relatives; and that the ‘adalah of amirs and judges 
is a matter of ijtihad (there is no calculated measurement or rules for these matters 
— the ahl al hall wa al aqd may know or decide by way of ijtihad).34 

It is not important here whether all of these issues were resolved by ijma ‘ 
in the real sense of the term or not. Their oft-repeated references to the agreed- 
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upon practices of the Companions indicate that the jurists not only gave due 
consideration to the views and practices of the Companions, but that they also 
based their legal views on the precedents set by them. The procedure of ijma‘ 
at the time of the Companions was simple; the Muhājirūn and the Ansar would 
gather in the mosque, discuss the issue in question, and express their views. The 
most sound and plausible opinion was accepted (either verbally or silently) and 
then implemented by the khalifah. Such a ruling would then become the accepted 
norm in the absence of any dissent or open disagreement. 


Discussions and Views of the Classical Jurists 


Consensus is one of the most important secondary (dependent) sources of 
figh. A majority of jurists believe that it is a hujjah shar ‘yah (decisive legal 
argument). The jurists of the four esablished schools of fiqh discuss it as the 
third source after the Quran and the Sunnah, which are regarded as the 
independent or original sources of the Shari‘ah. 

The idea of ijma‘, as defined by the classical jurists, was not used during 
the time of the Prophet (when revelation and his words solved the issues), but 
rather developed during the first and second hijri centuries. There is no mention 
of it in the hadith of Mu‘adh ibn Jabal, which mentions ijtihad as the third source 
of reaching a ruling.*? Al ‘Amidi shares the view that ijma‘ was not hujjah 
(authority) at the time of the Prophet.*? 

The concept of ijma ‘ underwent a gradual evolution, and the jurists of the 
second hijri century developed it as a legal doctrine. Perhaps the first jurist to 
discuss it as a legal principle was Abū Hanifah, who might have discussed it 
as a source of fiqh with his students or in his book Kitab al Ra’y.** We assume 
this because Muhammad ibn al Hasan al Shaybani (d. 189 AH), who wasa student 
of Abū Hanifah, discussed it as a source of fiqh and made an attempt to find an 
intellectual basis for it. In his version of Malik’s al Muwatta} al Shaybani justifies 
ijma‘ based on the following prophetic hadith: “Whatever the Muslims consider 
good is good in the sight of Allah, and whatever the Muslims regard as bad is 
bad in the eyes of Allah.” He also states that the Muslims have agreed on it and 
have approved it.?5 It is possible that he learned this from Abū Hanifah. 





32Sulayman ibn Ash‘ath Abū Dawud, Sunan Abi Dawud, ed. ‘Izzat ‘Ubayd (Hims, Syria: 
M. ‘Alī al Sayyid, 1388/1969), vol. 4, 18-9 (# 3592); Muhammad ibn ‘Isa al Tirmidhi, Sunan al 
Tirmidhi (Hims, Syria: Dar al Da‘wah, 1385/1965), vol. 5, 8 (#1327). 

33A] ‘Amidi, al Ihkam, vol. 1, 300. 

34Muhammad Hamidullah, Khutbat-e-Bahawalpur (Islamabad: Islamic Research Institute, 
1988), 127. 

35J, Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (London: Oxford University Press, 
1982), 86; G. F. Hourani, “The Authority of Consensus,” Studia Islamica 21 (1964): 19. 
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Unfortunately, the book written by Abū Yusuf and al Shaybani on uşūl has been 
lost. Another book on usu, written by Abt al Husayn al Basri, has now been 
published. In this, he mentions that al Shaybani said that there are four principles 
of figh: the Qur’an, the Sunnah, ijma‘, and giyas.** This reference makes it clear 
that ijmā‘ was accepted as a principle and a source of fiqh by the time of al 
Shaybani. 

Evidence regarding Abu Hanifah’s application of ijma‘ to the resolution 
of legal issues is also provided by al Saymari, who relates an interesting discussion 
between the khalifah al Mansur and the three great fuqahā’ of his time: Abu 
Hanifah, Malik ibn Anas, and Ibn Abi Dhi’b al ‘Amiri. The khalifah asked them 
about his rule over the Muslims, and Abi Hanifah responded that “the khilafah 
is to be established by consulting the Muslims and concluding ijma‘ of the 
faithful.”®” This reference also supports our conclusion that Abū Hanifah was 
the first jurist who considered consensus a legal source. 

Al Saymari refers to a statement by al ‘Amiri to the effect that the khilafah 
was to be established by the ijma‘ of the pious people to show that the latter 
supported it.*® However, the mention of ijma ‘ was found in the teachings of the 
Hanafi jurists, and there is a great deal of evidence that Abū Hanifah and his 
disciples, Abū Yusuf and al Shaybani, relinquished giyas in favor of the consensus 
of the Companions. *? 

Imam al Awzãi (d. 157 AH) frequently applies the word ijma ‘ to the rules 
upon which the jurists have agreed.*° The ijma ‘ of the Companions and that of 
the jurists has also been referred to by Sufyan al Thawri who, according to Ibn 
Qudamah and Ibn Hazm, considered both of these sources.*? 

Imam Malik (d. 179 AH) regards consensus as a source of the Shari‘ah. 
His critics point to a confusion between his two principles of ijma ‘ and the ‘amal 
(practice) of the people of Madinah. While he is often alleged to uphold only 
the ijma‘ of the people of Madinah, there is no evidence that he rejected any 
ijma‘ of the ummah. Al Baji and al Shingiti, both chief exponents of Maliki 
thought, discuss this view clearly.*? In case of a difference among the fugaha ; 


3¢Abu al Husayn al Basri, al Mu ‘tamad fi Usul al Fiqh, ed. Hamidullah (Damascus, Syria: 
al Ma‘had al I‘lami al Faransi, 1385/1965), vol. 2, 942. 

37Husayn ibn ‘Ali al Saymari, Akhbar Abi Hanifah (Beirut: Dar al Kitab al Arabı, 1976), 59-60; 
al Kandari, al Manaqib, vol. 2, 4. 

38A] Saymari, Akhbar Abi Hanifah, 59-60; al Kandari, al Manaqib, vol. 2, 4. 

3°Al Sarakhsi, al Mabsut, vol. 1, 56-7 and vol. 6, 210-1. 

4°Tbn Qudamah, al Mughni, vol. 2, 719-20, and vol. 7, 357-451; al Sarakhsi, al Mabsut, vol. 
6, p. 26. 

41Ibn Qudamah, al Mughni, vol. 2, 102, vol. 6, 540-1, and vol. 7, 292; ‘Ali ibn Ahmad ibn 
Hazm, al Muhalla (Cairo: Maktabat al Jumhuriyah al ‘Arabiyah, 1387/1967), vol. 9, 444. 

*2Abu al Walid al Baji, Kitab al Minhaj fi Tartib al Hijaj, ed. ‘Abd al Majid Turki (Paris, 
1978), 21-2; ‘Abd Allah ibn Ibrahim al Shinqiti, Nashr al Bunud ‘ala Maraqi al Sa ‘ud (published 
by the governments of Morocco and the United Arab Emirates, n.d.), vol. 2, 81. 
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Malik has recourse to the practice of the people of Madinah, itself a principal 
source of law.*? Al Baji considers it a kind of ijma‘ and accepts the view that 
the consensus of the jurists of Madinah has legal authority. Upholding this view, 
he argues that Abū Yisuf also accepted Malik’s principle of the practice of the 
people of Madinah. An example is cited in which Malik and Abū Yusuf conducted 
a dialogue in the presence of the khalifah Harun al Rashid to determine the exact 
measure of a sa ‘ (a cubic measure), during which Malik produced evidence in 
support of his view from the practice of the people of Madinah. Abu Yusuf 
accepted it as a valid argument.** 

Imam al Shafi‘i (d. 204 AH) discusses ijma‘ in al Risalah and al Umm and 
also accepts it as a legal doctrine and a source of fiqh, based on evidence from 
the Qur'an, the Sunnah, and the practice of the Companions of the Prophet. His 
arguments come from the Sunnah, especially the hadith enjoining the Muslims 
to hold fast to the ummah** and the one narrated on the authority of ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Mas‘ūd: “There are three things which a Muslim’s heart should not grieve 
for: sincerity in action for the sake of Allah, admonition to the Muslims, and 
abiding by the community.”*° 

The jurists also used ijma‘ to determine the rules of inheritance and 
testamentary declaration (i.e. , the principle that testamentary declaration cannot 
be made in favor of a direct heir was added by the Sunnah) as well as those 
regarding the prayers and fasts missed by menstruating women. According to 
al Shafi‘l, ijma‘ was established on this topic on the basis of a hadith that a 
wasiyah (will or testamentary declaration) is permitted to dispose of one-third 
of property to one whois not a direct heir.*” Another example given by al Shafi‘i 
is that a woman is not allowed to say prayers or to fast during her menstrual period. 
But while she does not have to make up the missed prayers later, she must make 
up the missed fast days after her period ends. This decision was taken as a result 
of ijma*.*® 

The jurists generally refer to the tradition “My ummah will never agree on 
deviation’”*’ as an argument for the authority of ijma ‘. While al Shafi‘idoes not 
mention it, he has the same opinion, for he says that: “We know that the common 
people do not agree on a thing contrary to the Sunnah of the Prophet or on error.”*° 


43Tbid. 
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45A] Shafi‘i, al Risalah, 175, 182. 
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He cited several Quranic verses in al Umm that ijmā‘ is not subject to error." 
Al Shafi‘i upholds the idea of agreement and rejects disagreement when 
consensus is achieved on the basis of the following verses: “And be not like those 
who are divided amongst themselves and fall into disputation after receiving 
clear proofs”®? and “Nor were the people of scripture divided until after the clear 
evidence came to them.” In addition, al Shafi‘i accepts ijma‘ if itis based on 
the Qur'an, the Sunnah, or a preceding ijma ‘, but not if it is based on ra’y (opinion) 
or lacks a basis in the Qur’an or the Sunnah.°4 However al Mawardi, a Shafi‘i 
jurist, accepts ijma‘ based on qiyās or istidlal.°° 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal and the jurists of his school also accepted consensus 
as a source of authority. Ibn Hanbal had two opinions on this matter. According 
to one, he recognizes only the ijma ‘ of the Companions but, in the other, he views 
ijma ‘ in every age as a mandatory authority.“ Later Hanbali jurists recognize 
consensus as it was advocated by al Shaybani and al Shafi‘i. Ibn al Farra’, a great 
Hanbali jurist, writes that ijma‘ is a decisive imperative authority and that it 
therefore must be referred to in matters of figh, statements which he backed up 
with prophetic ahadith, such as the one that says the ummah will not agree on 
a deviation.®” He further explains that he considers ijma‘ decisive because it 
is carried out by the mujtahidin of the time and because it is possible to be aware 
of the views of every mujtahid in the ummah on a certain issue.** Ibn Hanbal, 
according to one of his two opinions, and the Zahiri jurists confine consensus 
to the Companions of the Prophet and consider the practical difficulties in the 
process of the development of ijma ‘. Ibn Qudamah, a Hanbali jurist (d. 620 AH), 
however, recognizes it in every age; he does not confine it to the time of the 
Companions. *? While discussing legal issues, he frequently refers to the ijma ‘ 
of the Companions. °° 

Ibn Hazm (d. 456 AH) raises the question of practical difficulties after the 
Companions by asserting that it became much harder to know the opinion of 
every fagih after Muslims had spread throughout the world.** According to him, 
there are only three types of ijma‘: a) that which has been established on the 
fundamentals of Islam and is derived from those ahadith from the time and the 
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Sunnah of the Prophet which, based on the frequency and chains of transmission, 
are considered to be absolutely authentic (hadith mutawatir); b) ijma‘ based 
on the eyewitness reports of people who actually saw the Prophet do something, 
such as performing the prayer in a sitting position among the people and, as 
mentioned by Ibn Hazm, giving the land of Khaybar to the Jews on the condition 
that half of the harvest would be paid to the people of Madinah, and other universal 
practices of the Prophet; and c) accounts dealing with the prophetic Sunnah which 
have reached us through reliable sources. Consensus was gradually established 
on some of them while others remained in dispute. *? 

Later jurists, such as Abū al Husayn al Basri (d. 436 AH), Abū Bakr ibn 
Ahmad al Sarakhsi (d. 490 AH), Abū Hamid al Ghazali (d. 535 AH), and Abū 
al Hasan ‘Ali al ‘Amidi (d. 631 AH) discusssd ijma ‘ more academically, defined 
it in closer terms, and presented it as a complete legal doctrine. 6? 

According to the generally accepted (although still slightly disputed) classical 
definition, ijma‘ is the unanimous agreement of the contemporary jurists on a 
Shari‘ah ruling.** The classical jurists, as seen in their literature, confined 
consensus to the legal questions in the Shari‘ah. Thus, ijma ‘ sought to maintain 
a general agreement within the ummah on the fundamentals of Islam and also 
to pave the way for developing identical views (as far as possible) on particular 
Shari‘ah rulings. Due to its technical speciality, its practice was limited to those 
scholars qualified for ijtihad (called ahl al hall wa al ‘aqd by al Ghazali and al 
‘Amidi).** However, the early scholars employ the terms ‘ulama’ and fuqahā’ 
interchangeably.°* The change in terminology might have occurred when the 
ulama became more involved in politics and could claim a certain authority. The 
term ahl al hall wa al ‘aqd has a political significance, and al Ghazali defines 
it as those mujtahidin whose fatwas and scholarship are accepted by the people.°” 


°?Ibn Hazm, al Ihkam fi Usul al Ahkam, ed. Ahmad Shakir (Cairo: Matba‘ah al ‘Asimah, 
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Kinds of [jma‘ 


There are several levels of authority for ijma‘. The most important is the 
consensus conducted by the Companions of the Prophet. The Zahiri jurists accept 
only this type of ijma‘, and al Shaybani views it as the most authentic. As it is 
based on the Qur’an and the Sunnah, no one can reject its authority. In other words, 
it is as authentic as that proved by the Qur'an and the Sunnah.°* Al Layth ibn 
Sa‘d (d. 175 AH) is reported to have based his decisions on the consensus of 
the Companions.*? An absolute ijma‘ is established when some of the 
Companions issued a fatwa that was accepted orally by the others. This ensures 
the certainty of belief and is a decisive authority to all Muslims. However, the 
jumhir jurists accept consensus in every age and generation. Consensus 
established by the explicit agreement of all contemporary jurists is called al 
‘azimah or ijma‘ al qawli. The authority and validity of this kind of ijmda‘ is 
accepted by the jurists of the four schools.”° 

Another kind of consensus is ijma ‘ sukiti (silent ijma‘), which takes place 
when those jurists expressing their views meet with no verbal opposition from 
other jurists. The latter group’s silence, even after the passage of enough time 
for reflection and the lack of force, is considered approval. The majority of the 
Hanafi jurists, some of the Shafi‘l, and other jurists see this type of ijma‘ as 
established and valid.” Al Ghazali and Ibn Qudamah accept this consensus 
provided that there is circumstantial evidence indicating that those who did so 
were pleased with it (i.e., tacit consent).”? A mujtahid is not obliged to follow 
others’ opinion blindly but may conduct his/her own ijtihad”? due to his/her ability 
to examine and weigh the various legal arguments. If a mujtahid keeps silent 
after hearing what other scholars have to say, it means agreement, for scholars 
usually express their views when they differ. 

Consensus in the form of an agreed-upon opinion arrived at by the approval 
of a majority of the jurists remains controversial. Most do not consider it as ijma‘, 
although a small group of scholars does accept it when it is constituted by an 
absolute majority (i.e., the disagreement of a few scholars does not affect its 
validity). Muhammad ibn Jarir al Tabari (d. 310 AH) is the leading advocate of 
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this view.”* According to al ‘Amidi, al Tabari, Abū Bakr al Razi, Abū al Husayn 
al Khayyat (a Mu ‘tazili), and Ibn Hanbal (according to one tradition from him) 
all recognize consensus when it is concluded by the majority of the jurists. One 
group of jurists believes that the opposition of a few people does not affect the 
validity of ijma‘ but, if the opposition reaches the level of tawatur (absolute 
authenticity), ijma ‘ cannot be formed.”° It appears that Ibn al Farra’ acknowledges 
the authority of ijma ‘ by a majority in religious and political matters for, according 
to him, the khulafa’al rashidin derived their authority from the consensus related 
to their khilafah. He claims that the legitimacy of Abii Bakr’s khilafah was the 
consensus of the Companions,”¢ as were the reigns of ‘ Umar,” ‘Uthman,’* and 
even that of ‘Ali,”° who was chosen by a majority of the Muslims (even though 
Mu‘awiyah and his supporters opposed this decision and did not acknowledge 
the validity of ‘Ali’s rule). Thus a majority decision, according to him, constitutes 
a valid ijma‘. 

It seems appropriate to divide the issues into two categories: ‘ibadat (i.e., 
religious values and Shari‘ah fundamentals) and mu ‘amalat (i.e., social, 
economic, and political issues). The majority’s agreement on a mu ‘Gmalat issue 
must constitute consensus. This view, though not very popular among the jurists, 
has been attractive to scholars who pursue a rational approach and a logical 
interpretation of the doctrine of ijmā ‘. Those jurists who do not accept this as 
ijma ‘in the technical sense do recognize it as a hujjah (authority) .°° Those who 
accept consensus by the majority look at its practical aspect. Arriving at consensus 
in a literal sense is very difficult, particularly when it is based on analogical 
reasoning. There is no obstacle to accepting the consensus of the majority on 
social and political matters. 

Supporters of ijmā ‘by the majority of the jurists also have some arguments. 
For example, the word “ummah” in the hadith, “My ummah will never agree 
on a deviation,” can mean all members of the community, but literally applies 
to the majority of Muslims. There are many examples in Arabic literature which 
show that such collective nouns can be used in this way. For example, when it 
is said that “the Quraysh are traders” or “the Bani Tamim respect their neighbors,” 
it means the majority of those two tribes have that particular characteristic. The 
prophetic hadith which directs the community to follow the jama ‘ah (interpreted 
to mean the overwhelming majority) is often cited to support this view.*? 
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The Infallibility of Ijma‘ 


The concept of the ummah’s infailibility ( ‘isma@h) vis-a-vis ijma ‘ has caused 
the jurists some problems, for, according to them, if even one person questions 
the decision the ummah’s infallibility is thrown into question. Thus, the 
disagreement of a sole faqih undermines the infallibility which guarantees the 
ummah’s security against errors and wrong judgments. Consensus on the basis 
of infallibility grants, according to the classical jurists, an assurance of certainty. 8 

This concept of infallibility is based on the prophetic tradition which states: 
“My ummah will never agree on a deviation.”®* Almost all of the classical jurists 
quote this hadith in support of the ummah’s infallibility.*4 One exception is al 
Shafi‘i but, although he does not mention it, he does believe that the ummah 
cannot agree on an error in the case of absolute ijma‘. 

Let us examine a hadith which is regarded as weak by way of transmission 
but as sound in meaning. Although it is not regarded as absolutely authentic 
(mutawéatir), it is considered to be so in meaning (mutawatir bi al ma ‘na) because 
there are several ahdadith that convey the same meaning and support each other. 
The hadith, as reported by al Tirmidhi on the authority of Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar, 
states that the Prophet said: “Allah will not allow my ummah or the ummah of 
Muhammad to agree on an error, and Allah’s hand is over the community. 
Whosoever disassociates from the community will be cast into hell.”®* Ibn Majah 
also reports it, with a slight variation and on the authority of Abū Khalf al 
A‘ma, as follows: “My ummah will never agree on an error. When you see 
differences you must follow the overwhelming majority.”®’ Ibn Hanbal relates 
it, on the authority of Abū Dharr, as: “Two persons (together) are better than 
one, and three than two, and four than three. You, therefore, must hold fast to 
the community, for Allah never makes the community together except that they 
are in the right way.”®* These are the versions of the hadith which the jurists used 
to devise the concept of the ummah’s infallibility. 

Others do not agree with the above interpretation, but say that itonly means 
that the ummah as a whole will not agree to contradict the Qur’an or the Sunnah 
(disagreement on an error is different from infallibility). Ibn Hazm, who is not 
in favor of this concept of infallibility, does not mention this hadith to prove the 
authority of ijma‘. He interprets the hadith as meaning that there will always 
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be disagreement within the ummah, but that the entire ummah shall never fall 
into error. *? 

The muhaddithiin have reported this hadith in the chapter of al fitan, showing 
that they understood that it pertained to particular situations of dispute. Thus 
it is their opinion that this hadith only gives instructions to follow the ummah 
to preserve its unity and intergrity, for the entire ummah will not go against the 
obvious teachings and guidance of the Shari‘ah. The context of the hadith also 
includes a warning against the consequences of differences within the ummah. 
The fagih al Juwayni seems hesitant to accept the doctrines of infallibility and 
consensus based on the hadith under discussion, which, in his opinion, says only 
that the ummah will neither depart from Islam nor convert to infidelity. °° 

Another understanding of this concept is when ijma@‘ is based on a clear 
nass (text), such as the fundamentals of Islam. The ummah is infallible in this 
instance because the nass is from God. Imam al Shafi‘i accepts consensus based 
on nass either from the Qur’an or the Sunnah. But, according to him, consensus 
cannot be achieved from an ijtihadi opinion having no basis in the Qur'an or the 
Sunnah.’ 

Another interpretation is also possible, one which is probably more logical 
and acceptable: the use of ijtihad to reach ijma‘. If such decisions gain the assent 
of other jurists, over the course of time they become ijma‘. A mujtahid who 
reaches a mistaken conclusion is not, according to the Sunnah, accountable for 
his mistake, for he has attempted to decide a particular issue. This is regarded 
as sufficient for action, and such a person is rewarded by God. According to 
a hadith recorded by al Bukhari, a mujtahid who reaches the right conslusion 
deserves a double reward.*? The same is true of those who try to decide matters 
through consensus. This may be termed “condonable error” rather than 
“infallibility.” 

Ibn Hazm’s view, as discussed earlier, seems adequate and practicable. 
Simply stated, the problem of infallibility does not arise with his view because 
he states that consensus must be based on a nass from either the Qur’an, the 
Sunnah, or both. As these sources are infallible, any resulting consensus will 
also be infallible. If the view of the classical jurists were adopted, it would mean 
that no one would be allowed to disagree or have a different opinion, as this would 
jeopardize the ummah’s infallibility. Thus, in reality, it would seem to be a more 
theoretical concept. 

Al Juwayni also has an interpretation in which this problem does not arise 


89Ibn Hazm, al Ihkam, vol. 4, 496-7. 

90 ‘Abd al Malik al Juwayni, al Burhan fi Usul al Fiqh, ed. ‘Abd al Azim al Dib (Cairo: Maktabat 
Imam al Haramayn, 1400), vol. 1, 687-89; Ghiyath al Umam, ed. Mustafa Hilmi (Alexandria: 
Dar al Da wah, 1402/1979), 34-5. 

91A] Shafi‘i, al Risalah, 203-4; al Shafi‘i, al Umm, vol. 7, 276-7. 

92] Bukhari, al Jami‘ al Sahih, vol. 3, part 9, 132-3. 
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and which, moreover, can make ijma‘ a viable doctrine. In his opinion, there 
is no clear Qur’anic text or hadith referring to the principle or the practice of 
consensus. But, through his use of analogy, al Juwayni proves the authority of 
consensus by arguing that there are certain issues concerning what is halal and 
what is haram which have been agreed upon by the ulama across the generations 
and despite geographic location. Such an emphatic resolution by the trusted, 
learned, and upright scholars of the religious sciences must be based on solid 
shar ‘i (legal) grounds and cannot be mistaken. Moreover, the number of scholars 
supporting the decision is so large that there is no reason to reject their 
consensus.* This interpretation of ijma‘ seems capable of saving us from the 
dubious issue of infallibility which makes the doctrine impractical. 


%3 A] Juwayni, Ghiyath, 40-1. 


Towards an Externalist History 
of Islamic Science 


Mohamed S. Fakir 


This essay will attempt to propose a methodology for the study of the history 
of Islamic science. The method outlined below offers a way of reinterpreting 
the history of Islamic science and covers those angles that have been obscured 
by the method of narrative writing. The project itself remains an immense one 
and cannot be simply dismissed, as there is always room for reinterpretation. 
Foucault writes: “History shows that everything that has been thought of will 
be thought of again by a thought that does not yet exist.” There is no value in 
the glorification of the past if that glorification hides the conflict within the 
tradition—a conflict that may remain unresolved. 

The central focus of this study will be that of the externalist method rather 
than the internalist method. To the internalist, the methodology of science follows 
arational course: to the externalist, many irrational factors, at times beyond the 
rational, may influence the direction of science. However, one must state, with 
caution, that both methods are indispensable, for the development of science 
can only be understood with a clear insight into how they intersect in the evolution 
of science as a body of knowledge. Besides presenting an evolution of scientific 
ideas, they give an insight into scientific research itself and, secondly, into the 
sociological context in which science developed. This is only possible, Kuhn 
states, if there is a bridge between internal history (which concerns itself with 
the evolution of the field, its chief actors, and in what way their discoveries and 
methods have helped to develop the field [this view is insular as it argues that 








Mohamed S. Fakir is a graduate scholar at the University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

1M. Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archeology of the Human Sciences (Les Mots et les 
Choses) (New York: Vintage Books, 1970). 

Paul Feyerabend’s position, one described as an anarchist view, is very illustrative of this 
position. What the externalist method aims to examine is not the internal logic of science or that 
of the scientific community, but how scientific belief and choices are influenced by situations 
of power, religion, and politics. 
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science is autonomous and exists on its own accord]),° and external history (which 
is an attempt to study cultural or sociological influences on the development of 
science, the nonintellectual activities of society on the development of science, 
and the role of institutions, economics, or general public attitude to the field) .* 


Robert Merton, in his study of scientific revolution, examines guilds and 
the way science borrowed many of its ideas from craftsmen. He also examines 
Max Weber’s study of the puritan ethic and its role on scientific activity. Kuhn 
writes: 


Still the dominant form, often called the “internal approach,” is 
concerned with the substance of science as knowledge. Its newer rival, 
often called the “external approach,” is concerned with the activities 
of scientists as a social group within a larger culture. Putting the two 
together is perhaps the greatest challenge now faced by the profession, 
and there are increasing signs of a response. Nevertheless, any survey 
of the field’s present state must unfortunately still treat the two as 
virtually separate enterprises. ° 


The converse is true for Imre Lakatos, who opines that internal history has 
more significance than external history. This is based on his assertions that internal 
history is primary and defines external history and its problems, and that the 
former has its own scientific logic, while the aim of the historian is to describe 
the rational development of scientific knowledge. 


3A key part in the debate between the Church and the Natural Philosophers in the seventeenth 
century was on the issue of the autonomy of science. The Natural Philosophers argued that science 
had its own reasoning and logic; it had a distinct approach and an ultimate and more stringent 
methodology for the derivation of natural truth. In this sense autonomous science was distinct 
from religious sciences. Those defending the Church argued that the autonomy of science cannot 
be claimed as it is informed by external sources which influence perception; and one cannot deny 
necessarily alternative perspectives to knowledge, which autonomous science seems to do. See 
B.C. Southgate, “Forgotten and Lost: Some Reactions to Autonomous Science in the 17th Century,’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas 50, no. 2 (April-June 1989). 

4The debate between Pasteur and Pouchet on the validity of spontaneous generation may have 
led Pasteur to defend his position against it not only on the basis of his experimental evidence, 
but also on the political and religious climate that prevailed. At the time Pasteur may well be echoing 
the sentiments of the Church in its opposition to spontaneous generation, this in view of the fact 
that Pasteur was the patron of the State at a time when both the State and Church had a strong 
allegiance to one another. See J. Farley and G. L. Geisan, “Science, Politics and Spontaneous 
Generation in 19th Century France: The Pastuer-Pouchet Debate? in Darwin to Einstein: Historical 
Studies in Science and Belief, ed. Colen Chant and J. Fauvel (London: Longman Group Ltd., 1980). 

ST. Kuhn, The Essential Tension (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1977), 
110. 
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Mosttheories of the growth of knowledge are theories of the growth 
of disembodied knowledge. Whether an experiment is crucial or not, 
whether a hypothesis is highly probable in the light of the available 
evidence or not, whether a problem shift is progressive or not, is not 
dependent in the slightest on the scientist’s beliefs, personalities or 
authority. These subjective factors are of no interest for any internal 
history.° 


Lakatos in this sense is a traditional positivist; scientific activity is insular, 
and extraneous factors do not taint the logic of discovery. In other words, external 
history is incidental and has no consequences for rational scientific discovery. 

The philosophy of science is very closely linked to the history of science, 
and is even included, in part, within the history of science itself. Every 
philosophical tradition has a history, and for every history there is a philosophy. 
In particular, the cross-cultural interchange in the Islamic world had an important 
influence on the development of the philosophy of science in Islam as it was 
perceived and practiced by the Muslim scientist. Thus the term “Islamic science”” 
is not a term simply referring to the development of science within the culture 
(i.e. , the values and institutions) of Islam, but is essentially a description of how 
Islamic philosophy, as a window of perception, has come to influence the 
development of science in Islam with its own reputation and tradition. 

The practice of Western historians of science to relegate the Islamic world 
to the role of a mere transmitter of the Greek (Western) tradition is an attempt 
to deny Islam an important role in the history of science, one that perhaps 
generated and contributed to modern science in a unique way. The phrase 
“transmitter of knowledge” conveys a passive role, one of translation and 
preservation, as if by this very statement the element of creativity and innovation 
within the Islamic community had no existence of its own in the rich evolution 
of science. While this is not an attempt to mourn the death of Islamic science 


‘I. Lakatos, The Methodology of Scientific Research Programmes (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1978), vol. 3, p. 106. 

7Why argue for the concept “Islamic science”? This interesting question arises from the concern 
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or value-laden. Like all forms of knowledge, science takes place within a particular cultural milieu; 
the setting of power and the sociology of the community both affect how knowledge is reproduced. 
In this sense we can now speak of science in terms of Western science and Islamic science. Here, 
however, we do not talk of its results, since the results are a consequence of a paradigm within 
a value-laden scientific society. The cosmology of the believer is just as important as the results, 
since it tells him what to believe and how to deduce. “Islamic science” has its own sociology of 
knowledge and developed within certain political, ideological, and class realities in a given 
historical setting. 
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or of Islamic civilization, its contribution to the plurality of civilizations should 
not be dismissed and its honor forgotten. It is in this vein that Joseph Needham 
wrote his work on Chinese science and civilization. Needham looks at the 
Chinese contribution to science and how its civilization’s cultural values 
contributed to scientific thinking and a growth in knowledge. He also attempted 
to construct a history of science vis-a-vis non-European people. 

Western historians of science make the fundamental error of viewing the 
development of science within the confines of their own closed culture. If a non- 
European culture is included at all, it appears only as a chapter or two and its 
development is viewed as incidental, for the Western tradition from Aristotle 
to Einstein dominates the text. Science began with Aristotle; all other forms are 
mere derivation and differentiation of this central episteme. In other words, all 
roots of science are found in the West, just like all roads lead to Rome, as if the 
history of non-Europeans were nonexistent and peripheral. This view reveals 
the cultural bias of a civilization that through its years of practicing slavery and 
colonialism has come to view the histories of those “lesser” people as insignificant 
and therefore of no merit to the archaeology of knowledge. 

A history that is not written is forgotten; a civilization that is forgotten is 
permanently lost. History is an important reminder of the past. However, its 
significance is not to be found in relating the past; rather, its true value lies in 
what it is capable of doing to the future. In this sense, popular history reinforces 
the love for culture and its values, and in this way perpetuates the civilization’s 
tradition. The writing of history enhances the power of the dominant culture 
by diminishing the value of the history of those people who have been subjugated 
or who have come under the sway of the dominant culture. 

Through the writing of history, a civilization’s development is measured, 
rationalized, and explained. Moreover, through history one determines the future. 
A people without history are a people said to have no culture and no civilization, 
meaning that there is a clear danger to all traditions that are dominated, either 
now or in the future, by another civilization. The writing of history is nothing 
but the quest for cultural preservation, whether it be in the form of a narrative 
or a critique, so long as the window from which it is assessed and explained is 
under the control of its own cultural players. A history written by others for others 
is, perhaps, an attempt at historical imperialism if and only if such pens are fed 
by those who live within the paradigm of imperialism. In Eurocentrism, there 
is certainly a motive to universalize Western values above the rest, and thus the 
“fundamental error of Eurocentrism is that tacit postulate that since modern 
science and technology, which did indeed flower in Europe of the Renaissance, 
are universal, then everything that is European is universal”? 

8J. Dhombres, “On the Track of Ideas and Explanations down the Centuries: The History 
of Science Today,” Impact of Science on Society, no. 160, 200. 
*Tbid., 200. 
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History is written for many reasons, and as the reasons vary so do the 
methodologies. The narrative is also referred to as historiography and is aimed 
at subjectively glorifying the past for either ideological or political ends. In this 
sense, narrative history, as far as its selection of the facts, has no qualms when 
it comes to tangentially bending the picture to suit the narrator’s image. The 
selective use of historical material is aimed at drawing principles and explaining 
present failures by drawing upon past success and glory as a guiding point for 
finding a remedy to the present social ethos. 

One can possibly divide the writing of history into two kinds: academic 
(aimed at objectivity) and literary (historiography) storytelling (value oriented 
and subjective). Philip Bagby writes: 


In his role of literary artist, the historian does not confine himself 
merely to describing the facts in clear and harmonious language. On 
the contrary, he borrows many of the tricks of the novelist and the 
dramatist. To divert his readers, he stresses the unusual or the amusing 
incident. He quotes the apter sayings of historical passages and not 
their duller everyday remarks. He pads his work with local colour, 
but only where it is agreeable or exciting. Often he uses vague and 
highly-coloured language, seeking to stir his readers’ emotions rather 
than merely satisfy their curiosity. In all this he panders to that 
prevailing taste for the exotic, that love of other places and other times 
which we have already seen is one of the characteristic aspects of 
modern urban life. And in so doing, he inevitably gives a distorted 
picture of the past, one comprised primarily of the brighter colours, 
omitting the dull workaday grays and browns. In Descartes’ words: 
“Even the most faithful histories, if they do not alter or enhance the 
value of things to make them more readable, at least nearly always 
omit from them the baser and less notable circumstances.”?° 


In the pre-Islamic era, history was in the form of oral traditions and poetry 
which, grouped under the term ayyam, glorified important events in the days 
of the tribe, such as the fighting of major battles and victories or heroic tribal 
feats. In those days, the battle was the event which was of paramount importance: 
the blood of the tribe was spilled, and the event only needed to be remembered 
for what it was. This early presentation of history among the pagan Arabs had 
no chronology, for the “bad” was not important. Only the glory which gave 
prestige and a sense of identity to the tribe’s members was important, for in this 
glorification the enemy would know that it had been weakened and defeated on 


10P. Bagby, Culture and History (CT: Greenwood Press, 1976 [reprint]), 44. 
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this day. History here was a memory instead of a sequence of events. There was 
no sense of time evolving, for time and dates were immaterial. 

With the advent of Islam, chronology became the central focus. Events were 
fixed, time evolved, and dates mattered just as much as the events themselves. 
The use of the hijri calendar marked the beginning of a new civilization, one 
which was moving from nomadism to state, from paganism to religion, from 
lawlessness to law. Even revelation was a chronological event, for the asbab al 
nuziil (lit. the reasons for the descent) were now connected to the hermeneutics 
of the text. Time and text were related. Chronology and text were important in 
that each sequence of revelation was related to the other in the evolving drama 
of a new civilization; prophethood was a chronology of events. This relation was 
also seen in the case of al nasikh wa al mansukh (lit. that which abrogates and 
that which has been abrogated), for these were chronologically related in that 
each was a consequence of the sirah. What was abrogated could only be 
determined by studying where it appeared in the sequence of events, or else 
contradiction would persist and the text would become meaningless. The law 
itself, taking into account the asbab al nuzūl and al nasikh wa al mansikh, was 
assisted in its derivation by the strong tradition of chronology. For the first time 
in the history of the Arabs, time occupied the central position, and events were 
meaningful only if they were set in relation to time. 

The emergence of the calendar and the writing or recording of history through 
the method of tradition allowed a richer assessment of prophethood and revelation 
in Islam. History allows civilization to be recorded, and civilization persists 
through history. Tradition and revelation are related in that one explains the other, 
and both of them compose the manner in which Islamic civilization was recorded. 
In both, history is a praxis, a divine power manifested in material history driven 
by souls in spiritual solitude. 

Due tothe sirah’ importance at the time of al Zuhri, as well as the maghazi 
(accounts of the Prophet's battles) and other events of Islams early days, only 
a meticulous verification process based on the principles of usil al hadith was 
used in the collection of historical data. In this sense, the hadith scholars 
established a kind of objectivity unmatched by any other. At the time of Ibn 
Ishaq, the writing of history took on a more literary style with the inclusion of 
the gisas (stories of the Bani Isra’il) and the influence of Persian literary stylistics 
and poetry.” This literary style was acclaimed, sponsored, and encouraged by 


“Tbn Ishaq may have been influenced by Ibn Munabbih, a known narrator of the Israeliyyat 
and Qusas. The tangential overtones of Ibn Ishaq were severely criticized by the more strict 
muhaddithin, so much so, that his work was refined by Ibn Hisham to bring it into conformity 
with those of the usuliyun. Al Mas‘ udi, when writing his accounts of the biblical tradition, makes 
very little use of the Israeliyyat material of Ibn Munabbih or the Kitab al Mubtada} often referring 
to some of the claims made by Ibn Munabbih and Ibn Ishaq with some skepticism, the creation 
of jinn in particular. 
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the rulers of the day. It is at this time that the writing of the sīrah begins to be 
done in the style of historiography. 


In characterizing their discipline, Muslim historians had already 
emphasized the comprehensiveness and diversity of its subject matter, 
and its uses for the various classes of people. Theologians, mystics, 
philosophers, and litterateurs studied history, and each class tried to 
learn from its ibra in their respective fields. Common people enjoyed 
its pleasant and dramatic stories, and its memorable events. Rulers 
and princes cultivated and encouraged it because it was a field through 
which they could learn the policies of their predecessors and gain 
in the art of ruling? 


In both al Mas‘idi (d. 957) and Ibn Khaldin (d. 1406), the writing of history 
is informed by the tradition of the philosophers. Though separated by time, they 
were united by one tradition. History is not only data, but has to be processed, 
and civilization, represented in legible form, is a process. The travels of al Mas‘tdi 
allowed him to construct a terrain’s bio-data and geography, which then made 
it possible for him to write his natural history of the world—science in the form 
of natural history. Civilization is a cross-cultural exchange, for the culture of 
Islam is understood only in relation to others. His two remaining books, Murūj 
al Dhahab wa Ma‘adin al Jawhar and al Tanbih wa al Ishrāf} deal with the 
unity of religion and the epics of rulers, states, and wars. History, then, is a 
process, the conflict and cross-fertilization of civilizations, the understanding 
of one civilization and one religion in relation to others. His history is one of 
similitude and difference. Natural history, by which is meant geography and 
climate, is important insofar as it informs the rise and fall of nations. In al 
Mas‘iidi’s view, geography and climate would determine a people’s economy, 
the possibility of conquests, and, to a certain extent, influence religious beliefs.“ 
Therefore, he saw natural history and culture as interrelated and inseparable from 
each other. 

In Ibn Khaldin’s writings, the shape of history takes a new turn, for it is 
described in terms of its political and economic milieu. In his Mugaddimah, 
the roles of institutions and their interrelationships help to describe the nature 
of ‘umran (the state and polity). The development of the arts and sciences is an 
indication of the development of civilization, and they are examined insofar as 
they lead to an understanding of the achievements attained thus far. But, more 
significantly, they represent a taxonomy common to all civilizations. In other 





12M. Mahdi, Ibn Khaldun: Philosophy of History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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words, Ibn Khaldūn develops a model, a description of key characteristics that 
distinguish civilization from barbarism. 

Through a sociological study of society, Ibn Khaldiin sees history as evolving 
from a certain ethos, from badaw (nomadism) to hadarah (civilization), by the 
mechanism of asabiyah (tribal solidarity). On the other hand, Marxist theory 
claims that the mechanism is dialectical materialism and that the process is 
historical materialism. The evolution from slavery to communism, through the 
intervening states of feudalism and capitalism, is attained through the dialectics 
of class struggle.1> Therefore history is not only a narrative: it becomes a science 
having its own purpose, beginning, and end, all of which the historian must define. 
Every civilization thus follows a path determined by its social, political, and 
economic institutions. In Ibn Khaldiin’s work, the macrocosm is investigated 
and defined by way of the microcosm. “Therefore, collective human action takes 
place according to a pattern discernible to human reason, and the phenomenon 
of culture can be made the object of a rational science.”?° 

The study of culture is central to Ibn Khaldin’s writing of history. Culture 
offers a value orientation, generates institutions, serves as a source for an episteme 
and a discourse, a discourse that informs power and encapsulates the framework 
in which the disciplines of knowledge are generated. The actors in history either 
portray the collective consciousness or act against it. All history is perhaps this 
tension between those who wish to preserve the old order and those who wish 
to establish a new one. 

The demarcation between the externalist and the internalist methods cannot 
be defined. Human discourse and the development of disciplines is influenced 
by ideology, and ideology, in turn, determines the setting of politics and 
economics. No discipline is independent, for it is always somehow connected 
to the arena of a society which, inturn, is constrained by the dominant discourse 
that determines the distribution and setting of power. Power and ideology frame 
the paradigm in whichall other discourses, be they major or minor, are allowed 
to participate. 

Merton views the working of society as a social institution, a community 
of scientists with their own belief system and peer groups. The different social 
institutions will have a bearing on the kind of knowledge produced. A second 
view, also of interest, is how the community outside the scientific community 
determines which knowledge is acceptable and which is not.!” Pinch refers to 


The work of Muhsin Mahdi is an important study that sheds light on Ibn Khaldun’s 
philosophical leanings when examining the subject of history. While Ibn Khaldun is critical of 
the philosophical tradition, we are also informed by it sufficiently to apply it as a tool of analysis 
for his own subject. 

1¢Mahdi, op. cit., 183. 
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this as the “strong agenda” and that of the scientific community the “weak agenda.” 
It is therefore possible for two different societies to produce different knowledge 
based on their notions of acceptability. Society acts to legitimize and to define 
in its own terms what is sacred and profane within the field of knowledge. Thus, 


According to the strong agenda, different societies and different sets 
of social arrangements within science may produce very different sorts 
of knowledge. This is not merely a question of a different mapping — 
the very knowledge produced may be different 1° 


One can examine the role of the state in this matter. An obvious example 
is that of Nazi Germany, which attempted to purge its institutions of all Jewish 
scientists or of any science having its roots in Jewish figures or civilization. The 
Germans specifically attacked “French Rationalism” and “English Empiricism” 
and encouraged the struggle for an independent German science.’ 

In the Soviet Union, Lenin rejected the positivist tradition of Ernst Mach 
on the grounds that it was in total opposition to the Marxist tradition and dialectical 
materialism. These attacks on the positivist tradition were laid out in his 
Materialism and Empiriocriticism: Notes ona Reactionary Philosophy.”° The 
role of the Communist party and its effects on the career choices of Soviet 
scientists is an interesting study in itself. The field of study chosen depended 
to a great extent upon its political acceptability to the party, for a totalitarian creed 
judges all human actions by a single set of criteria. Thus, any action which does 
not fit into the approved criteria is regarded as heretical.” This had a negative 
effect on the development of certain sciences in the Soviet Union. To cite just 
one example: the extreme nature of Stalinist ideological puritanism resulted in 
the persecution of Nikolai Vavilov in the 1940s and the ending of Mendelian 
genetics by Lysenko.?? Vavilov was sentenced by a Soviet inquisition for promoting 
bourgeois pseudoscience and was judged to have committed treason against the 
Soviet state and ideology.?* 

We cannot exclude the history of Islam from this turmoil, for orthodoxy 
and its link with the state defined the mode of thought. Opposition to orthodox 


18Tbid., 121. 

19P Frank, Modern Science and Its Philosophy (New York: Collier Books, 1961), 193. 

20lbid., 188. 

21P, Frank, ed., The Validation of Scientific Theories (New York: Collier Books, 1961). 
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thought was condemned, and official sanctity was gained by the method of takfir 
(excommunication), even in instances where the accused only differed on matters 
of interpretation as opposed to the fundamentals of the Islamic religion. It was 
always easy to isolate an opponent when it suited a politically justifiable end. 
It is horrifying to note that the two important schools of kalam (philosophy), 
the Mu'tazilah and Ashariyah, expressed their opposition to each other not only 
through polemics but, more harshly, through persecution. 

This can be seen in the establishment of the mihnah (inquisition), a political 
trial designed to examine an individual’s theological beliefs. If he/she was found 
to be in disagreement, he/she faced excommunication and possible execution. 
The imprisonment and persecution of Imam Malik and Imam Abū Hanifah is 
an indication of past ideological extremism on the part of Muslims. Indeed, such 
extremism continues today in one form or another, for Islamism (not Islam) can 
be just as coercive as other systems of thought. Is not ideology, then, coercion 
in its crudest and most sophisticated forms? Every proponent of a particular line 
of thought only expresses it in an attempt to increase power. The will to power 
from one speaker to another is an underlying rationale, with coercion being the 
guiding principle. Tolerance becomes mere diplomacy, an act of expediency, 
while behind the scenes totalitarianism is the name of the game. 

When we refer to the definition of orthodoxy, then orthodoxy cannot be 
viewed except in relation to power. In other words, it is power that defines 
orthodoxy and, in turn, orthodoxy legitimizes power — the two are interrelated. 
Orthodoxy can only flourish if the situational politics are conducive for its 
development. It is in terms of this that we can view the development of the four 
madhahib and understand why others did not gain such prominence and 
widespread following. It is not coincidental that the role of conquest and the spread 
of the schools of thought are related. Shi‘ism was able to entrench its dominion 
over Sunni Iran, via the Safavid dynasty, in the seventeenth century. The spread 
of Wahhabism could not have succeeded without the alliance made between 
Shaykh ‘Abd al Wahhab and the Al Sa‘id. It is not coincidental that the 
establishment of the Nizamiyah college by Nizam al Mulk helped entrench the 
ascendancy of al Ghazalrs kalam and that of his mentor al Juwayni.”4 

Arkoun defines orthodoxy as follows: 


Orthodoxy is defined as the system of beliefs and mythological 
representation through which, and with which, a given social group 
perceives and produces its own history . . . In this context, orthodoxy 
can also be defined as the system of values which functions primarily 
to guarantee the protection and the security of the group.?5 


4Hodgsin Q. S. Marshal, The Venture of Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974). 
25M. Arkoun, “The Notion of Revelation,” in Gegenovart als Geschichte (Leiden and New 
York: E. J. Brill, 1988), 63. 
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Arkoun seems to imply that orthodoxy is something static, always linked 
to something established in the past, fixed and continued by the perpetuation 
of the same mode of thought. In this instance, Talal Asad’s definition seems to 
be more appropriate: 


Wherever Muslims have the power to regulate, uphold, require, or 
adjust correct practices, and to condemn, exclude, undermine, or 
replace incorrect ones, there is the domain of orthodoxy.”° 


In terms of Asad’s definition, modernism can also emerge as an orthodoxy 
if it is sufficiently entrenched or replaces an earlier orthodoxy. For every 
orthodoxy there is a counterorthodoxy willing to replace it in the name of truth, 
purification, and preservation, and always with the goal of establishing its textual 
interpretation as the ultimate arbitrator in the affairs of humanity. As there is 
a web of interpretations, so is there a network of orthodoxies and 
counterorthodoxies willing to take over where the others have left off. 

Our thesis is to examine how science may have been affected by such 
tendencies and whether orthodoxy, as it existed at that time, allowed sufficient 
room for its development as well as for the individual scientist to gain acceptance 
and independence. The institution of muwagqgqit, or the establishment of prayer 
times through astronomical means and other rituals, necessitated accuracy in 
terms of astronomical measurements. The development of the sundial and the 
astrolabe were based on the knowledge of the Indians, Greeks, and Persians. 
Muslim astronomers refined the methods and set up lunar tables with a 
considerable degree of precision. Before the emergence of astronomy as an 
important science in Islam, the mosque’s giblah (prayer niche) was often 
misjudged due to inaccurate methods of determination. Through the use of 
astronomy and mathematics, however, an accurate determination of the Kabah 
could be made relative to any position on earth. As religious needs were clearly 
served by these scientific methods, traditional Islamic institutions encouraged 
and tolerated the astronomers’ expertise.*” Can we view this as a rare occasion 
in the history of science in Islam, or are we bound to have misgivings about the 
interrelationship of orthodoxy and the practitioners of science? 

The construction of a history of science is necessary, as the scientific tradition 
of Islam was unable to maintain itself and eventually perished. The important 
question which must be answered is: what were the processes that contributed 
to such a decline? The answer may lie in the spiritual realm, but this view alone 


26T. Asad, “The Idea of An Anthropology of Islam,” Occasional Papers Series, Center for 
Contemporary Arab Studies (Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Center for Contemporary 
Arab Studies, 1986), 15. 

271). A. King, “Science in the Service of Religion: The Case of Islam,” Impact, no. 159, vol. 
40, (1990): 245-62. 
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would obscure those events. Concern should be placed on the level of spiritual 
interaction, where the conscious choices of individuals have come to bear on 
the tradition of others. While external history is useful in explaining the evolution 
of science as a discipline and also in constructing the sociological context in which 
science was allowed to flourish, the internalist method would deny this 
orientation, as its sole aim is to explain the logic, and not the context, of discovery. 
Sardar writes: 


There is a conspicuous absence of analysis in the existing histories 
of Islamic science. On the whole they tend to be catalogues of the 
achievements of individual scientists, translations of individual works, 
biographies of noted figures, learned comments on this or that 
manuscript and sweeping accounts of the rise and fall of Islamic 
scientific culture. There is an acute need of analytical works on the 
methodologies of great Muslim scientists, their philosophy of science, 
and most ofall, their rationale and ability for integrating their world- 
view. In other words, we need models and theories for the historical 
practice of Islamic science that either can be adopted per se or used 
as guidelines for contemporary practice of Islamic science. Without 
those models, contemporary Muslim scientists have nothing tangible 
to relate to.?8 


What Sardar argues for here is the construction of the epistemological 
foundations of Muslim scientists. In other words, which interpretative values 
were constructed from the tradition of Islam to inform the development of Islamic 
science? Was such a tradition positivist, rational, or empiricist? What was the 
nature of reasoning, deduction, or theoretical construction? Sardar is no different 
from the rest of the internalists who are primarily concerned with the logic of 
discovery, and he therefore fails to consider the implications of how the social 
context may have had a bearing on the development of the scientific discourse. 
If there is a lack of critical analysis, then it is not only in the construction of the 
logic of discovery but in how the scientific epistemology was born relative to 
the context of discovery. A totality of Islamic scientific history cannot be 
envisioned except when external history is allowed to intersect with internal 
history. Sardar, like Sarton, views science as the culmination of something, but 
not as culmination in terms of other forces which have come to determine it and 
develop its counterarticulation, as can be seen in the early history of Western 
science. 

Sarton’s view of the history of science was not only an analysis of its 
development, but an attempt to measure its periodic evolution in the quest for 


287,. Sardar, “Can Science Come Back to Islam?” New Scientist (October 1980): 213-6. 
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supremacy and truth. The history of science offered a rational and clear view 
of that past vision together with its strengths and weaknesses. 


Science must be tempered by humanity, and the best way of doing 
this is to explain its organic development, and also to show all that 
was really great, beautiful and noble in these civilizations of old, all 
that our conceited scientists and inventors have too often forgotten 
and disdained. We must teach reverence for the past— and not simply 
for its own sake or because it is still full of treasures — but for the sake 
of the present which it will aid us to appreciate, and for the sake of 
the future in which it will help us to walk with dignity.?° 


Sardar’s analytical construct of the logic of discovery is insufficient to explain 
the genesis of Islamic science. Its decline can only be understood in terms of 
the sociology of science. This realization is important, as it assists in constructing 
a vision of scientific ideology with the prism of the past, insofar as that prism 
is allowed to diffract both the beams of external and internal history. 

In the works of Sayyid Hossein Nasr?’ and Franz Rosenthal,* one finds 
Islamic science in the form of a narrative. In Rosenthal, Muslim scientists and 
philosophers are allowed to speak about their activity by quotations he inserts 
from various authors after a brief introductory note on the subject of interest. 
Nast’s writing is inadequate for the very reasons I have outlined in my previous 
argument and is from a different perspective of that of Sardar. Nasr is content 
with describing the cosmologies from which Muslim scientists operated. He 
does this in a very interesting fashion in his later works, in which the natural 
order of plants and animals was set according to the cosmology of nature, which 
informed the role played by animals and plants in the hierarchy of being; from 
this premise, the taxonomy and studies were conducted.*? With a discussion on 
cosmologies, the narrative includes biographies of individual scientists and their 
areas of scientific achievements laid out according to subject matter. Nasr’s work 
is nothing but an attempt to bolster his own view that Islamic science and 
philosophy, as they appear in Shi‘ism, were the realization of the Gnostic tradition. 


Finally, we have the level of pure knowledge and understanding. It 


29Quoted in L. Pyenson, “What is the Good of History of Science?” History of Science, no. 
27 (1989): 353-89. 

30S, H. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1968). 

31F, Rosenthal, The Classical Heritage in Islam, trans. Emile and Jenny Marmostein (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965). 

32S, H. Nasr, Islamic Life and Thought (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 
1981). See chapter 11. 
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is that of the contemplative, the gnostic (Grif), the level that has been 
recognized throughout Islamic history as the highest and most 
comprehensive. The gnostic is Muslim in that his whole being is 
surrendered to God; he has no separate individual existence of his 
own. He is like the birds and flowers in his yielding to the Creator; 
like them, like all the other elements of the cosmos, he reflects the 
Divine Intellect to his own degree. He reflects it actively, however, 
they passively; his participation is a conscious one. Thus “knowledge” 
and “science” are defined as basically different from mere curiosity 
and even from analytical speculation. The gnostic is from this point 
of view “one with Nature”; he understands it “from the inside,” he 
has become in fact the channel of grace for the universe.** 


Islamic gnosis for Nasr is a continuation of the Pythagorean tradition of 
spiritual symbolism. Gnosis in Islam establishes the intuitive and rational faculties 
as an integral part of the unity of creation; science is a mere dedication of effort 
towards that goal.*4 Ultimately, what Nasr wishes to seek is an effective response 
to the Western history of science which, as he claims, dismisses the significance 
of Islam. Nasr tries to illustrate the importance of Islam in the development of 
Western science through his narrative. In other words, he sees Western science 
as a logical extension of the Islamic tradition, thereby linking the two 
civilizations. *° 

It is clear, then, that both narrative history and the logic of discovery are 
inadequate when one is attempting to identify those key factors that have 
influenced the tradition of Islamic science. In addition, neither version is able 
adequately to explain the development of a distinct scientific epistemology, if 
such a development did indeed take place. If Islamic science was a combination 
of previous traditions, then it was not something unique, but merely a continuation 
of the “ancien regime” by people of another tradition. If it was unique, when and 
how does Islamic science branch off from the “ancien regime”? This in itself 
would give an indication of its distinctiveness and how traditions of power, value, 
and even cosmologies have come to shape the development of an alternative 
episteme and scientific tradition. The important issue to address is how it 
culminated and why it was not sustained. Only external history can answer these 
questions. 


33H. S. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, 23. 
34Tbid., 36-7. 
35]bid., 38. 
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Taqlid and Ijtihad 


Taha J. al Alwani 
The Lexical and Technical Meanings of Taqlid 


The lexical meaning and structure of the word “taqlid” clearly indicate the 
negative connotations surrounding its technical meaning as well as its retention 
of much of the literal sense. The Arabic root q-l-d comes from qald, which means 
“to twist or to twine.” As most necklaces were twined or braided, the word came 
to refer to necklaces, and the active form of the verb (taqlid) to putting on a 
necklace. An example from early Arabic poetry uses taqlid in this sense: 


They placed on her (round her neck) amulets, 
To ward off evildoers and enviers. 


The same word is also used to refer to the marking made around the neck 
of an animal destined for sacrifice during hajj. In addition, a camel is said to 
be “necklaced” (mugallad) when a rope is placed over its head and around its neck. 

In a less literal usage, this word has the sense of placing responsibility on 
an individual, as in “The sultan charged (q-l-d) someone with a duty, as charging 
a person in such a manner resembles putting a necklace around his/her neck. 
Here, the one who accepts the responsibility is as one who wears a necklace! 

The classical fugaha ‘define taqlid as one’s “acceptance of another’s madhhab 
without knowing the other person’s justification.” (In this definition, madhhab 
includes everything that falls within the purview of ijtihad.”) Although the fuqaha’ 
have defined the term in different ways, all agree that it signifies the acceptance 
of and acting upon another’s word without trying to substantiate it. In other words, 


Taha J. al ‘Alwani is a member of the Fiqh Academy of the Organization of the Islamic Conference, 
chairman of the Fiqh Council of North America, and president of the International Institute of 
Islamic Thought in Herndon, Virginia. 

1Entries in the dictionaries of classical Arabic may be consulted as follows: al Misbah, 704; 
al Mujam al Wasit, Il, 706; Taj al Urus, IL, 474-6; and Mufradat al Raghib, 411. 

2For details of the various definitions put forward by the classical fugaha’, see: al Jurjani, 
Ta‘rifat, 57; al Amidi, al Thkam, IV, 221; al Ghazali, al Mustasfa, Il, 387; al Mawardi, Adab al 
Qadı, I, 269; and al Shawkani, Irshad al Fuhul, 234. 
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the determining factor is one’s trust in or reverence for the one who spoke it, 
or his/her own negligence or lack of interest in trying to establish the truth on 
his/her own. 

Having defined taqlid, we shall now explain what it means to follow someone. 
The lexical meaning of “following” stems from the word for walking behind or 
falling into step with somebody else as he/she passes by (i.c., the way Muslims 
follow an imam during prayer).? Following, which can be either physical or 
ideational, has been technically defined as “deliberating over the commands of 
Allah and His Prophet and considering the Prophet's deeds and statements for 
the purpose of obeying and emulating the same.” 

Abii ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al Barr (463 AH) discussed this issue in his Ja@mi' Bayan 
al ‘Tim, in which he quoted Aba ‘Abd Allah ibn Khuwayz al Maliki as saying: 
“The legal meaning of taqlid is to adopt someone's opinion despite his lack of 
any justification (for that opinion). This is clearly prohibited in the Shariah. 
Following, however, occurs when there is a justification for that opinion (ma 
thabatat alayhi al hujjah)” In the same book, Abi ‘Umar says: “Whenever you 
follow someone's opinion without any justification for doing so, that is taqlid, 
a practice which is incorrect in Islam. Whenever you follow the opinion of 
someone based on its valid proof, that is following, which is permitted. But, 
taqlid is prohibited.” Abū Dawiid quoted Ahmad ibn Hanbal as having said: 
“Following involves adhering to narrations concerning the Prophet and his 
Companions. As regards narrations of the practices of the successor generation 
(al Tabiiin), one is free to decide for oneself”* 

The difference between taqlid and following is therefore perfectly clear: 
taqlid means to follow someone without any justification for doing so, while 
following involves following what can be justified through proof. It is this 
difference which makes the former prohibited and the latter permissible. 


The Legal Ruling on Taqlid: The Sahabah and Taqlid 


In an authentic narration of a conversation between ‘Ali ibn Abu Talib and 
Kumay] ibn Ziyad al Nakha'ī, ‘Alisaid: “O Kumay!! Hearts are like vessels: the 
best contain the most good. There are three kinds of people: knowers and people 
of the spirit, learners on the road to salvation, and the rabble who follow anyone 
who brays loud enough. This group is unenlightened by knowledge and has not 
sought support from anything substantial. . . .” This narration censures those 
who believe that they know the truth despite the fact that they have little or no 





‘Sce.al Misbah, 1, 99: and Taj al ‘Uris, V, 385-8. 
*See Tbn ‘Abd al Barr, Jami’ Bavan al Tim, 109-19 
*Tbn ‘Abd al Bart, Jami’ Bayan al fon 11, 117; Tbn al Qayyim, Mam al Muwaggiin, I, 190-200. 
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insight (basirah), a condition which causes them to be troubled by doubt when 
confronted by anything they cannot understand. 

Undoubtedly, an ignorant mugallid (lit. follower), unaware of the proof or 
justification cited by the one he/she imitates, is part of the rabble mentioned by 
‘All, for all he/she knows about Islam is that a certain respected imam said this 
or did that — he/she does not even know whether the imam’s opinion was correct 
or not. As a result, the follower is neither lighting his/her path with the light 
of knowledge nor is he/she standing on solid ground, because he/she does not 
know what is right and what is wrong. In a prophetic hadith, the Prophet said: 
“Allah will not strip away knowledge from your breasts all at once. Rather, He 
will strip it away by taking away (through death and by slow degrees) the scholars. 
People will then take as their leaders those who are ignorant (of the Shariah). 
When they are questioned, they will respond without really knowing the answers. 
In this way, they will go astray and lead others astray with them.” 

It was related that Ibn Abbas once said: “Woe to those who follow the mistakes 
of the learned!” When asked what he meant, he replied: “When a scholar says 
something based only on his own opinion and then abandons it when he finds 
that someone more knowledgeable than he has given another opinion based on 
something related from the Prophet; while the person who asked for the opinion 
of the first scholar has gone away and knows nothing of the opinion based on 
the Prophet’s hadith.” It was related that Ibn Mas‘td said: “Do not take the opinion 
of another in matters of religion so that ifhe believes you believe, and if he does 
not you do not! There can be no ideal in matters of evil!” 

Because both the Prophet and the Qur'an rejected taqlid, the Sahabah and 
many others considered it an evil and also rejected it. Thus, scholars are those 
who give an opinion (fatwa) and then explain their proofs and evidences to the 
audience when questioned. In this way, those who ask become followers of 
evidence and not merely blind followers of certain respected personalities. 

All of these citations indicate that taqlid was forbidden by Islam. The 
successor generations (al Tabi‘in) vigorously criticized it and warned people 
against it. Abd Allah ibn al Mu‘tamm said: “There is no difference between an 
animal that is led and a person who makes taqlid.” Thus taqlid is incorrect, 
unacceptable, and inadequate in terms of fulfilling one’s religious responsibilities 
unless certain conditions are met. Following, on the other hand, is allowed, for 
it involves someone convincing another person, through valid evidence or proof, 
of the validity of his/her opinions. Ibn ‘Abd al Barr said: “There is no disagreement 
among scholars that taqlid is corrupt . . . that is why it was never widespread 
(among the early generations of Muslims). It was they who said: ‘If a muqallid 
respected and used his brain, he would never fall in behind another. Instead, 
he would use his own faculties to see for himself why it was that the great imams, 
even those within the same legal school, often differed?” 





‘Imam al Bukhari related it in the chapter of al ['tisam bi al Sunnah. 
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The Imams and Taqlid 


Imams Abū Hanifah, Malik, al Shafi‘, and Ibn Hanbal warned people not 
to blindly follow what they said or did and denounced those who did so. Imam 
al Shafi‘ said: “One who seeks knowledge without proof is like a gatherer of 
wood who goes into the forest at night to collect fallen branches and is bitten 
by a snake when, thinking it to be another branch, he picks it up.” His student 
and the narrator of his knowledge, Ibrahim al Muzani, wrote in his al Mukhtasar: 
“I have summarized all of this from the knowledge of Imam al Shafi‘, and from 
the meaning of what he taught, in order to impart it to whoever wants it, along 
with notice of his prohibition of taqlid (of his opinions) or of those of others, 
so that the reader will himself consider the evidence for the sake of his religion, 
and so as to be the more circumspect about it.”® 

The great muhaddith Abt Dawid said: “I once asked Ahmad (Ibn Hanbal): 
‘Did Awzai follow the Sunnah any closer than Malik?’ Ahmad replied: ‘In matters 
of religion, don’t be a muqallid of any of those people! Take whatever is authentic 
from the Prophet, upon him be peace, and from the Sahabah. When it comes 
to the successor (Tabiiin) generation, you can choose?” He also said: “Don’t 
be a muqallid of mine! Nor of Malik, nor of Thawri, nor of Awza‘! Rather, take 
from the same sources they took from.”?° Abt Yusuf said: “No one may opine 
what we opine unless they know the reasons why we hold that opinion ”™ 

When Abi Hanifah was asked what should be done if one of his legal opinions 
was found to be contrary to the Quran, he replied: “Abandon what I said in favor 
of what is in the Qur’an.” When he was asked what should be done if it happened 
that his opinion contradicted something in the hadith, he replied: “Abandon what 
I say in favor of the hadith of the Prophet, upon him be peace.” When asked what 
should be done if his opinion was contrary to something opined by the Sahabah, 
he replied: “Abandon what I say in favor of what was opined by the Sahabah.”? 
On the same subject, Malik said: “I am human. Maybe I am wrong and maybe 
Iam right. So look into my opinions. If they are in accordance with the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah, accept them. But those that are not, reject them!” 

Ibn al Jawzi wrote: “Taqlid is a nullification of reason, for reason was created 
for consideration and contemplation. It is therefore unbecoming on the part of 
one given the lamp of reason to extinguish it and grope about in the dark” 





7This was related by al Abu Bakr al Bayhaqi. See Ibn al Qayyim, /7am al Muwaqqiin. 

8 Al Muzani, al Mukhtasar, | (printed on the margin of vol. IV of al Shafi‘fs Kitab al Umm). 
See Masail Abu Dawud li al Imam Ahmad, 276. 

10Tbid. 

See Ibn al Qayyim, Jam al Muwaqgqi ‘in, II, 201. 

12See al Shawkani, al Qawl al Mufid, 54. 
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Taqlid, in general, appeared only after the first generation and its successors 
had passed away. This is also true in the case of the four imams, who only began 
to be objects of taqlid after their deaths. In fact, the four imams were no different 
from their predecessors in their censure and rejection of taqlid +5 The stories 
of how Malik refused al Manstr and of how Abū Yisuf refused al Rashid when 
those khalifahs wanted to command their subjects to follow a single madhhab 
are well known‘ 

Anexample of the kind of argument given by the early scholars is recorded 
here from Ibrahim al Muzani: 


It may be said to one who passes judgment on the basis of taqlid: “Do 
you have proof for your judgment?” If he says: “Yes,” there was no 
taqlid, for he arrived at his judgment on the basis of evidence. If he 
says: “No,” he should be asked: “Why did you shed blood, legalize 
intercourse, and dissolve financial assets when Allah has prohibited 
all that unless there be sound evidence as to why it should be done? 
Allah said: “You have no proof of that’ (Quran 10:68).” If he replies 
that he knew his judgment was correct, even if he did not know the 
evidence, because he is a muqallid of a great scholar who gave legal 
opinions only on the basis of sound evidence, it should be said to him: 
“Then you mean to say that your taqlid of your teacher was legitimate 
even though you did not know his reasons for adopting the opinion? 
Thus you consider it legitimate for your teacher to make taqlid of his 
teacher, even if he did not know his teacher’s reasons for a certain 
opinion? So are you a muqallid of your teacher or of your teacher’s 
teacher?” If he answers that he is a muqallid of his teacher’s teacher, 
he has abandoned the taqlid of his teacher in favor of his teacher’s 
teacher. . . which means that he abandons the taqlid of teacher after 
teacher until he finally goes back to the Prophet and his Companions 
(which is not taqlid). If he denies this, he contradicts himself, and 
he may then be asked: “How do you legitimize your making taqlid 











15See al Shawkani, al Qawl al Mufid, 5. 

16See Ibn al Qayyim, [7am al Muwaqgqi ‘in, II, 187. The attempts by Mansur, Harun al Rashid, 
and others to codify and standardize the law represented, in the eyes of the imams who refused 
to sanction such undertakings, an attempt to limit their freedom in formulating their own legal 
opinions. In fact, they feared that any limitation would lead to the rulers’ attempt to quell the freedom 
of thought in general, thus paving the way to political absolutism. Several scholars suggested that 
aruler’s confusion, resulting from the presence of so many varied and conflicting legal opinions, 
could be solved by endorsing a single madhhab while allowing all other legal opinions to be taught 
and to be used for the formulation of alternative solutions to current issues. Thus while no one 
would be prevented from formulating his/her own opinions through ijtihad, the problem of 
standardization within the courts and legal system would be resolved. 
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of someone whose knowledge and station are (relative to the Prophet's) 
so insignificant? That is clearly contradictory!” If he replies: “Because 
my teacher, although of a lower station, combined his own knowledge 
with the knowledge he gained from his predecessors. Thus his 
opinions were more informed in terms of what he accepted and what 
he rejected,” it may be said to him: “Then the same must be true of 
those who learned from your teacher, because they combined their 
knowledge with his and his predecessors’ knowledge. You should 
therefore be the muqallid of your teacher’s students. What this means 
is that you should be the muqallid of yourself, because you have 
combined your knowledge with that of your teacher and his 
predecessors.”?” 


The Forms of Taqlid as Defined by the Fuqaha’ 


There are three forms of taqlid. These are: a) taqlid in matters that either 
result in knowledge or likely assumption. Examples of this are the acceptance 
of testimony or evidence (when the conditions for their authenticity have been 
satisfied), the acceptance of a scholar’s opinions on an issue of personal relevance 
(to the nonscholar), a blind person’s facing the giblah toward which he/she is 
directed by someone who can see, the acceptance of another’s word about the 
biographical data of narrators of hadith, or about their reliability or lack of it. 
Personally, I have my doubts about whether this category actually falls under 
the heading of taqlid;** b) taqlid that results in neither knowledge nor in likely 
assumption, depending on how these are defined, and what conditions are set 
for each;?° c) Taqlid that is permissible and legitimate. Imam Rāzī and those 
usili scholars who followed him considered this as taqlid of a scholar by a 
nonscholar, or taqlid of a more knowledgeable scholar by a less knowledgeable 
scholar.?° 


It should now be clear from the opinions and statements of the learned 
Sahabah, the Tabi‘iun, the fugaha’, and the usuliyun that taqlid, generally 
speaking, is a practice to be avoided and that its prohibition, if it is not a matter 





17See Ibn ‘Abd al Barr, Jami‘ Bayan al Ilm, II, 204. 

18See Ibn al Qayyim, Muwagqqi'‘in, II, 254. 

19K nowledge might be defined as a certain perception that is in accordance with reality, whereas 
likely assumption (zann) may be understood as perception of the more likely of two possibilities. 

20See Taj al Din al Armawi, al Hasil min al Mahsul, unpublished manuscript, folio 3, 977. 
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of ijma‘ (consensus among the learned), is at least the opinion of the majority 
(jumhir). The crux of the matter is that one should rely on sources from which 
legal judgments may be derived. Moreover, when an individual performs ijtihad 
for himself/herself without legal proof, his/her subsequent actions are permissible 
only as a matter of juristic license (rukhsah) and may not, therefore, be blindly 
followed by another person unless that person finds a legal basis (proof) for doing 
so. 

If this is clear, then the first form of taglid mentioned above, if it can be 
considered taqlid at all, is both acceptable and legally enjoined. Accepting 
testimony, for example, is enjoined in both the Qur'an and the Sunnah, while 
prohibiting the withholding of evidence is a matter of ijma‘’. The same is true 
for accepting the accounts of trustworthy narrators. 

A nonscholar’s questioning a scholar is also enjoined, for Allah said: “Then 
ask the people of remembrance (scholars) if you yourself do not know” (Qur’an 
16:43; 21:7). In the early days of Islam, the common people used to question 
the Prophet’s Companions about rulings in cases that concerned them. When 
the Companions replied, the people would act in accordance with their replies. 
On another occasion, a person might ask a different Companion for his ruling, 
and then in complete confidence follow his advice. i 

Certain scholars considered the taqlid of a scholar by an unlearned person 
not to be taqlid, but rather following, for it is at least supposed that one who 
answers a question must have some kind of knowledge and that such a person 
would not give an answer unless there was evidence to support it. In a well-known 
hadith, the Prophet is reported to have said: “If they do not know the answer 
themselves, why do they not ask those who do? The only cure for ignorance is 
to ask questions.””1 Based on this, something resembling consensus arose on 
the responsibility of the unlearned to question the learned when faced with issues 
that confounded them. After this, however, the question arose as to whether or 
not the questioner was required to learn the evidence in support of the scholar’s 
answer. Must he/she know the reason for the answer? The majority of scholars 
opined that the questioner must ask for proof and that the scholar must mention 
ts 

What has been stated so far leads one to the certainty, or at least to the likely 
assumption (zann rajih), that the second type of taqlid mentioned above has no 
legitimacy, and that we are responsible for making our own ijtihad and for 
preparing ourselves to become capable of doing so. This form of taqlid is 
prohibited, as any belief based upon it is no better than a guess, whichis clearly 








21This was related by Abu Dawud from Jabir. The same hadith was related by Ahmad, al 
Hakim, and Abu Dawud from Ibn ‘Abbas, though with the words: “Is not the cure for ignorance 
to ask questions?” See al Suyuti, al Fath al Kabir, II, 295. 

22See al Amidi, Inkam al Ahkam, IV, 228; al Shatibi, al Muwafaqat, IV, 292. An opposing 
position was taken by Ibn Hazm. See al Amidi [hkam al Ahkam, 1, 151-3. 
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unacceptable as the foundation for belief. It is therefore also unacceptable as 
the foundation for a legal ruling or legal advice (fatwa). Such taqlid, whether 
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of a living mujtahid or a dead one, is expressly prohibited. 
The third form of taqlid given above is no different from the first. 


Scholars who hold that a certain form of taqlid is permissible have differed 
among themselves as to whose opinions may be adopted. Some of their positions 


are: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


Taqlid of classical scholars and contemporary scholars more 
knowledgeable than the questioner is allowed, because Allah 
said: “Then ask the people of remembrance (scholars) if you 
yourself do not know” (Quran 16:43; 21:7). 

Some permit taqlid of only the Sahabah and Tabi‘iun, because 
the Prophet said: “The best of the generations is my generation, 
then the ones who follow them”? 

Imam al Shafi‘ (in an earlier opinion which he later altered), 
Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ishaq ibn Rahiyah, and Sufyan al 
Thawri said that only taqlid of the Sahabah was permissible. 
In his early work, al Risalah al Baghdadiyah, al Shafi‘i wrote: 
“The Sahabah were superior to us in every respect when it comes 
to knowledge, ijtihad, piety, and understanding. Accordingly, 
their opinions are better for us than our own.” Inthe same work, 
al Shafi‘i wrote, after further extolling the many virtues of the 
Sahabah: “So is it reasonable to expect that taqlid of them should 
be the same as taqlid of those who in no way measure up to 
them?”?4 Aba Dawid related that Ahmad ibn Hanbal said: 
“Following means that one follows what has come from the 
Prophet, upon him be peace, and from his companions. After 
that, in relation to the Tabi‘an, one may make up one’s own 
mind.”?5 

Some scholars held that taqlid of the Sahabah was limited to 
the first four caliphs (al khulafa’al rashidin), for the Prophet 
stated: “Adhere to my Sunnah, and to the Sunnah of the rightly- 
guided caliphs who come after me.”?° 





23This hadith was related by both al Bukhari and Muslim, as well as by al Tirmidhi and Ahmad. 
See al Suyuti, II, 99. The scholars of hadith have themselves spoken of this type of permission. 


See al Mawardi, Adab al Qadi, 1, 27. 
24See Ibn al Qayyim, /7am al Muwagqgi‘in, Il, 261-2. 
2°See Abu Dawud, Masail al Imam Ahmad, 276. 


Related by Ahmad, Abu Dawud, al Tirmidhi, Ibn Majah, Ibn Hibban, and al Hakim on 


the authority of al ‘Irbad ibn Sariyah. See al Mawardi, Adab al Qadi, I, 271. 
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e) Other scholars held that taqlid may be made only of Abū Bakr 
and “Umar, because the Prophet said: “Follow the two who come 
after me, Abū Bakr and ‘Umar’”?” 

f) Muhammad ibn al Hasan (Abi Hanifah’s student and al ShafiTs 
teacher) held that taqlid by one less knowledgeable of one more 
knowledgeable is permitted. 

g) Another opinion is that one may make taqlid only in regard to 
matters of immediate concern to oneself and not in matters that 
may be mentioned as fatwa to others. 

h) Ibn Surayj (of the Shafi‘ school) opined that a student may make 
taqlid of his/her teacher on a matter of immediate personal 
concern, but only if there is not enough time for him/her to 
perform ijtihad before the opportunity to act accordingly is 
lost.?8 


The different opinions of the classical scholars on this matter are rather nicely 
summarized by Ibn Taymiyah: 


As regards the particulars of law, the majority of theologians and jurists 
say that ijtihad is a responsibility placed upon every individual, even 
on the nonscholars. That, however, is not a tenable position, for if 
seeking knowledge of the evidence were the responsibility of every 
individual it would only be so where there was the ability to do so, 
and such ability is clearly not possessed by the great majority of 
nonscholars. On the other hand, there are some who follow one legal 
school or another who say that taqlid is the responsibility of everyone 
who comes after the (four Sunni) imams, including the learned and 
the unlearned. 


The position adopted by most scholars is that, generally speaking, 
ijtihad and taqlid are permitted. They do not require ijtihad of everyone 
while declaring taqlid to be haram, nor do they require taqlid while 
declaring ijtihad haram. Ijtihad is permitted to those who are capable 
of it, and taqlid to those who are incapable of ijtihad. What then of 
the one who is capable of ijtihad? May such a one resort to taqlid? 
There is a difference of opinion on this question. The correct answer, 
however, is that taqlid is permissible for such a person when he/she 
is unable to perform ijtihad due to conflicting evidence, insufficient 
time, or a complete lack of evidence. This is because when one cannot 





?7Related on the authority of Hudhayfah by Ahmad, al Tirmidhi, Ibn Majah, and Abu Ya'la. 
See al Suyuti, al Fath al Kabir, 1, 215. 
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undertake ijtihad, the necessity to do so no longer remains. Instead, 
the alternative is prescribed, which in this case is taqlid. This is 
analogous to the person who cannot find water to perform his/her 
ablutions.° 


The same is true with regard to the nonscholar. If he/she can perform 
ijtihad for himself/herself on certain questions, it is permitted, because 
ijtihad is not an absolute — the pivotal point is ability or the lack 
thereof. Thus a person might be able to perform ijtihad on certain 
questions and not on others. Nonetheless, the ability to perform ijtihad 
may only be acquired through the knowledge of those sciences which 
lead to an understanding of what is sought. It is hard to imagine, 
however, how one’s knowledge of a single aspect of a discipline or 
a science would qualify one for ijtihad. Allah knows best.”?° 


* * x 


Islam, moreover, forbids us to follow any way other than that of knowledge. 
Allah says in the Qur'an: “Do not pursue matters of which you have no knowledge. 
Surely every act of hearing, of seeing, and of the heart will be enquired into” 
(17:36). Thus our responsibility in regard to every aspect of the divine law (shar’), 
be it acommand or a prohibition, is that we attain knowledge of its wisdom by 
whatever means possible. If sure knowledge is not possible, it is our responsibility 
to reach an understanding based at least on the most likely possibility. This is 
why our scholars have not permitted taqlid except in the case of the most ignorant 
and incapable. *1 








28This opinion was recorded by al Mawardi in Adab al Qadı, I, 262-3. 

2°Under such circumstances the legal alternative is to use dust under the conditions prescribed 
for tayammum. 

30See Ibn Taymiyah, Majmu‘al Fatawa, XX, 203-4. 

31See Ibn al Qayyim, Ilam al Muwagqqi‘n, Il, 260. 


Research Notes 


The Concept of Islamic Tradition 
in Fazlur Rahman’s Thought* 


When one considers the thought of the late Fazlur Rahman, it can be seen 
that his main endeavors are confined to “a true understanding of the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah” — in other words, a “recourse to the Qur’an and the Sunnah in order 
to get from there an understanding of and a guidance for solving our new 
problems.”? This point cannot be ignored by contemporary Muslims striving 
to overcome their social, political, legal, and religiomoral problems. However, 
it is not a simple and easy task to return to the Qur'an in order to have a true 
understanding of it, for there are many obstacles which ensue from history or 
traditional Islam itself. 

I will therefore elucidate and discuss what Rahman means by the concept 
of tradition and, more specifically, the Islamic tradition or, as he sometimes 
prefers to call it, the Muslim tradition.? We cannot appreciate his views on his 
Quranic methodology and on contemporary issues unless we sufficiently acquaint 
ourselves with what he means by Islamic tradition and the problems found within 
Islamic civilization, by which he means the influence that Islamic tradition that 
had on Islamic civilization and its ultimate consequences on that civilization’s 
outcome. 

When we confront the Islamic heritage as a whole, it is important to elicit 
and bring into the open what “Islamic” and “un-Islamic” meant at that particular 
point in the past, for this would appear to be crucial for a better understanding 
of the problem at hand. Once we identify those un-Islamic elements and then 
eliminate them from our way to development and modernization, we can confine 
our attention to solving our current problems in light of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 
We cannot find adequate answers to our current problems if we are incarcerated 
in a tradition which is, according to Rahman, contrary to the Qur’an’s dynamic 
and ongoing spirit. On the other hand, there is the naive view which claims that 





*I would like to express my indebtedness to Alparslan Açikgenç and Bekir Demirkol, both 
of whom encouraged me to concentrate on this topic, and to thank them for their fruitful 
discussion and helpful comments on the first draft of this paper. I would also like to express 
my thanks to my colleague Mevlut Uyanik for his critical suggestions on certain points. 

1Fazlur Rahman, Islamic Methodology in History (Karachi, Central Institute of Islamic 
Research, 1965), 143, hereinafter referred to as Methodology. 

2Fazlur Rahman, “Islamization of Knowledge: A Response,” American Journal of Islamic 
Social Sciences 5, no. 1 (September 1988): 3-11. 
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Islam does not address our modern societies and that it cannot offer solutions 
for contemporary problems faced by today’s Muslims. Watt points to this problem 
by saying that: 


The thinking of the fundamentalist Islamic intellectuals and of the 
great masses of ordinary Muslims is still dominated by the standard 
traditional Islamic worldview and the corresponding self-image of 
Islam. This is a fact of great importance at the present time when the 
influence of Islam is increasing throughout the world, since it means 
that how contemporary problems are seen by many Muslims may be 
different from how they look to Western observers and statesmen.’ 
. . . Unchangingness is an all-pervading assumption which colors 
most aspects of the standard worldview, and this justifies giving it 
a prominent place in the presentation. Moreover, it is something which 
a Westerner finds difficult to appreciate without deliberate effort of 
thought. The idea of development is part of our general intellectual 
outlook.* 


Rahman appeals to Muslims to direct their attention to this end by saying 
that: “The first task I submit to you, indeed, the urgent task, is to reexamine the 
Islamic tradition itself.” In other words, he perceives the present-day problems 
of Muslims as stemming directly from the tradition which has developed owing 
to the Muslims’ understanding of Islam, rather than from Islam itself. To use 
his own words, after the third hijri century, the views of certain prominent thinkers 
were “hardened” in the form of a tradition that is taken to be the sole and unique 
representation of Islam. Rahman therefore inclined towards the view that “the 
understanding of our forefathers is the true and only possible understanding of 
Islam and therefore unchangeable” is responsible for all subsequent developments 
in Islamic civilization. 

The purpose of this article is to examine Rahman’s understanding of tradition 
and, more specifically, Islamic tradition, and how he believes that this tradition 
can be utilized to solve certain problems confronting contemporary Islam and 
Muslims. 





3Montgomery Watt, Islamic Fundamentalism and Modernity (London: Routledge, 1989), 
1. Rahman’s view of fundamentalism is that “it is even something of a misnomer to call such 
a phenomena in Islam fundamentalist” except insofar as they emphasize the basis of Islam 
as being the two original sources: the Qur'an and the Sunnah of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Otherwise, they emphasize ijtihad (original thought), which is something forbidden by Western 
fundamentalists who, while emphasizing the Bible as the “fundament?” reject original or new 
thought. Fazlur Rahman, Zslam and Modernity: Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1982), 142. 

‘Watt, Islamic Fundamentalism and Modernity, 3. 

5Rahman, “Islamization of Knowledge,” 8. 
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Islamic “Tradition” or “Traditional” Islam 


The English word “tradition” is derived from the Latin verb tradere (lit. to 
transform, to deliver).° Thus, the original meaning of “tradition” refers to 
“transformation” and, as such, has a religious or ecclesiastical connotation. In 
this sense, the literal meaning is “the handing down from generation to generation 
of opinions, beliefs, customs, and so on” Everything that is transformed to us 
from the previous generations constitutes tradition. But we cannot ignore the 
fact that what we receive has already been transformed, i.e., altered by the 
interference of that generation. “Transformation” in the first sense simply means 
“transmitting” or “handing down,” whereas in the latter case it means “change,” 
both of which coalesce in the signification of tradition. Therefore, whatever has 
been transmitted in the tradition has necessarily undergone a “transformation.” 
It is this sense of transformation (i.e., change) which Rahman emphasizes in 
the very meaning of tradition. If this aspect of alternation in the phenomenon 
of tradition is not sufficiently perceived by us, we will be unable to appreciate 
his approach to the whole Islamic tradition, for every critique or modification 
of a tradition involves a consciousness of what is being criticized or rejected.® 

Rahman uses the terms “traditional Islam” and “Muslim tradition” 
interchangeably, thereby maintaining the original meaning of the term “tradition” 
as both “transformation in the sense of transmission” and “transformation in the 
sense of alternation.” His concept of Islamic tradition views the contributions 
of former generations as an integral part, a view which implies that there are 
some new elements that have been contributed to Islam over the course of time, 
mainly in the area of understanding the Qur'an and the Sunnah. There is, therefore, 
always the possibility that some un-Islamic elements will be found in that tradition, 
a development that would arise if Islam were not understood as consisting of 
only the Qur'an and the Sunnah. 

This development, according to Rahman, is normal and acceptable. 
However, it is both unacceptable and unreasonable to regard traditional Islam 
as Islam itself and, as a result, to regard it as sacred and unchangeable.’ This 
fact led Muslims to the “misunderstanding of the views and interpretations of 
early generations as the only possible understanding and as a result sacred and 
unchangeable.”?° 





Carl J. Friedrich, Tradition and Authority (New York: Praeger, 1972), 14. 

7Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dictionary (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 1984). 

For example: “Islamic tradition was never the same again after the conscious activity 
of each and all of them”: namely al Ash‘ari, al Ghazali, and Ibn Taymiyah. Rahman, Islam 
and Modernity, 10. 

For the sacred conception of tradition see Seyyed H. Nasr, Knowledge and the Sacred 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989), 65-8. 

Rahman, Methodology, 86-7. 
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which is patently evident in our political life; its moral emphases could 
lead only to pessimism. Where cynicism and pessimism are allowed 
to grow, the life itself revolts and seeks other avenues of self-expression 
and self-fulfillment — healthy or not-so-healthy.”* 


The same is also true for educational institutions, such as the orthodox 
schools (madrasah), and for philosophy.” 

Rahman is thus seeking to explain his understanding of Muslim tradition 
by means of a historical survey. This is also a critical study which is apparently 
his assessment of the views of early Muslims and, moreover, how some of the 
concepts under review acquired their meanings in such a context. In addition, 
he is analyzing how the meanings and contents of these concepts changed over 
time. In addition, he applies this technique to such concepts as “Sunnah,” 
“ijma’y and “ijtihad,” and reaches the following conclusion — one which is very 
important if we are to assess his understanding of tradition: 


The community as a whole had assumed the necessary prerogative 
of creating and recreating the content of the Prophetic Sunnah, . . . 
(within which) ijma‘ was the guarantee for the rectitude, i.e., for the 
working infallibility (as opposed to absolute or theoretical infallibility, 
such as assumed by the Christian Church) of the new content.” 


Early Muslims, by means of this intellectual activity and under the direction 
of “the spirit in which the Prophet acted in a given historical situation” constructed 
a dynamic concept of the Sunnah which enabled them to be creative and active 
in all possible situations. This activity and creativity was controlled by the 
community’s use of ijma‘ (consensus). Rahman calls this active procedure “the 
living Sunnah,” for it is an ongoing process” which “created a tremendous 
effulgence in the intellectual, spiritual, scientific fields.”25 However, the 
equilibrium and consolidation resulting from the development of the Islamic 
tradition was not maintained over time. In other words, although the social 
equilibrium achieved did bestow an extraordinary fecundity and creativity on 
the Muslim tradition, this phenomenal growth was relatively short-lived, since 
its structure’s content was invested with a halo of sacredness and unchangeability, 

21Ibid., 106. See also Rahman, Islam and Modernity, 13-22. 

22Rahman, Methodology, 131-2; 133-4. See also Rahman, Islam and Modernity, chap. 
3; Rahman, Jslam, 181-93. 

?3Rahman, “Islam and Modernity,” 19. For the concepts of ijma‘ and qiyas, see Rahman, 
Islam, 68-75. 

?4Rahman, Methodology, 87. See also Islam, 50-67; Fazlur Rahman, “Some Islamic Issues 
in the Ayyub Khan Era,” in Essays on Islamic Civilization, ed. by Donald Little (Leiden: 
Brill, 1976). 

?5Rahman, Methodology, 86. 
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as an understanding on the part of our predecessors. Islam came to be understood 
and studied through this established image of Islam. Although Rahman claims 
that this established tradition contains many Islamic and un-Islamic elements, 
as well as others which might be said to be on the borderline, the end result, 
in its entirety, is regarded as the only possible understanding of Islam and, 
therefore, as unchangeable.’ 

Before going into the details of how this tradition has developed over the 
course of Islamic history, we will scrutinize Rahman’s main argument with regard 
to its emergence in order to grasp his main objective concerning Islamic tradition. 
He seems to discern two main stages in the development of early Islamic tradition: 


1. Islamic orthodoxy was led, during its early formative phase, 
to adopt certain more or less extreme remedial measures in order 
to face certain particular historical exigencies of an extreme 
nature. 

2. These early measures became part of the permanent content 
of Islamic orthodoxy after the cessation of ijtihad (rethinking, 
reinterpreting).1° 


In other words, “a particular extreme solution, designed for a particular 
extreme ailment at a particular juncture of Islamic religious history, became a 
permanent feature of the orthodox content of Islam, and, further, this extreme 
solution became extremer and extremer as century after century passed”! 
Rahman thus tries to explain the decline and stagnation of Islamic civilization 
through trying to determine what exactly is “Islamic tradition” and how it has 
influenced subsequent generations. He asks: “What is responsible for the sudden 
flowering of the brilliant Muslim civilization?”*° His response, found in his 
critique of Islamic tradition, supplies us with an answer to this question and, 
at the same time, illumines his concept of tradition and, more specifically, his 
approach to Islamic tradition. According to his understanding of Islamic tradition, 
certain consequences can be anticipated: 


In the politico-social sphere and, more particularly at the moral plane, 
the combined effects of some of the doctrines regarded as fundamental 
by our orthodoxy did have, and could not fail to have, disastrous 
consequences for the moral constitution of the community; its political 
attitude was a strong contributory cause of inducing political cynicism 








Rahman, “Islamization of Knowledge,” 8; Rahman, Methodology, 86-7. 
18Rahman, Methodology, 105. 

19Tbid., 103. 

°lbid., 141. 
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which is patently evident in our political life; its moral emphases could 
lead only to pessimism. Where cynicism and pessimism are allowed 
to grow, the life itself revolts and seeks other avenues of self-expression 
and self-fulfillment — healthy or not-so-healthy.?* 


The same is also true for educational institutions, such as the orthodox 
schools (madrasah), and for philosophy.” 

Rahman is thus seeking to explain his understanding of Muslim tradition 
by means of a historical survey. This is also a critical study which is apparently 
his assessment of the views of early Muslims and, moreover, how some of the 
concepts under review acquired their meanings in such a context. In addition, 
he is analyzing how the meanings and contents of these concepts changed over 
time. In addition, he applies this technique to such concepts as “Sunnah,” 
“ijma’y and “ijtihad,” and reaches the following conclusion — one which is very 
important if we are to assess his understanding of tradition: 


The community as a whole had assumed the necessary prerogative 
of creating and recreating the content of the Prophetic Sunnah, . . . 
(within which) ijma‘ was the guarantee for the rectitude, i.e., for the 
working infallibility (as opposed to absolute or theoretical infallibility, 
such as assumed by the Christian Church) of the new content.?* 


Early Muslims, by means of this intellectual activity and under the direction 
of “the spirit in which the Prophet acted in a given historical situation? constructed 
a dynamic concept of the Sunnah which enabled them to be creative and active 
in all possible situations. This activity and creativity was controlled by the 
community’s use of ijma‘ (consensus). Rahman calls this active procedure “the 
living Sunnah,” for it is an ongoing process*4 which “created a tremendous 
effulgence in the intellectual, spiritual, scientific fields.”*5 However, the 
equilibrium and consolidation resulting from the development of the Islamic 
tradition was not maintained over time. In other words, although the social 
equilibrium achieved did bestow an extraordinary fecundity and creativity on 
the Muslim tradition, this phenomenal growth was relatively short-lived, since 
its structure's content was invested with a halo of sacredness and unchangeability, 

21Ibid., 106. See also Rahman, Islam and Modernity, 13-22. 

22Rahman, Methodology, 131-2; 133-4. See also Rahman, Islam and Modernity, chap. 
3; Rahman, Islam, 181-93. 

23Rahman, “Islam and Modernity,” 19. For the concepts of ijma‘ and giyas, see Rahman, 
Islam, 68-75. 

24Rahman, Methodology, 87. See also Islam, 50-67; Fazlur Rahman, “Some Islamic Issues 
in the Ayyub Khan Era.” in Essays on Islamic Civilization, ed. by Donald Little (Leiden: 
Brill, 1976). 

2sRahman, Methodology, 86. 
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as it came to be looked upon as uniquely deducible from the Qur’an and the 
prophetic Sunnah. The growth and flowering of Islamic tradition was, therefore, 
stifled at its very roots and almost at the very moment when it began to blossom.?° 

Thus, according to Rahman, if we take into consideration the intellectual 
history of Islam, some of the important political, theological, and moral doctrines 
which originated in the “living Sunnah,’ as a result of the Islamic tradition acting 
on the Quran and the prophetic Sunnah, were transformed through “the medium 
of the Hadith into immutable articles of Faith.”?” Consequently, Rahman’s 
“traditional Islam,’ or “Muslim tradition” or “established tradition,” took its place 
in the history of Islam and affected the future developments of the Islamic 
community up to the present day. 

There were many attempts and movements (especially during the eighteenth 
century) which started in different parts of the Muslim world and had as their 
goal the regeneration of the Islamic tradition and the resolution of the problems 
arising within that tradition. It is within this trend of regeneration that Rahman’s 
approach to tradition should be evaluated. Therefore, his criticism of Islamic 
tradition cannot be understood as a destruction, but rather as a reconstruction, 
of traditional Islam. This means that his concept of Islamic tradition has a complex 
structure, one projected by his efforts to analyze the problems of contemporary 
Muslims in accordance with the Qur'an and the Sunnah. In order to see this more 
clearly, we need to examine Rahman’s efforts in other fields of the Islamic 
tradition, such as society, law, and morality. We shall therefore briefly examine 
his analysis of what he calls the “making of the Islamic tradition.” 

It is appropriate here to give some concrete examples as to how Rahman 
approaches the problem. It seems that his approach is critical and that his attitude 
is constructive, having as its purpose the restoration of Islam’s original vitality 
and dynamism. His model seems to be the early Muslim community. His 
treatment of the social fabric of the early generations bears a resemblance to 
modern critical social theories, such as those of the Frankfurt School. In this 
case, he can be compared with Habermas for, despite the major differences in 
their aims and the contexts of their endeavors, there are similarities in their method 
vis-a-vis social phenomena. A few more words will be said on this point in the 
concluding section. Here, it is sufficient to point out that Rahman's critical attitude 
cannot be treated with the fairness it deserves unless one also examines the 
arguments in defense of his views, which are sometimes in conflict with their 
more widely accepted counterparts among the adherents of traditional Islam. 
It should also be noted that his attitude implicitly conforms to Kuhn’s theory of 
scientific revolutions and paradigm change.?® 


26Ibid., 87. 

27Tbid. 

28Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: Chicago University 
Press, 1970), 43. 
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Sociopolitical Theory and “Traditional Islam” 


Rahman evaluates the emergence of “traditional Islam's” political theory 
through an analysis of the early Muslim community’s political activities or views. 
The early political upheaval in Islam led to the emergence of certain sects such 
as Khawarij, the Shi‘ah, and the Sunnis (Orthodoxy). Rahman asserts, in 
accordance with his above-mentioned argument, that the emergence and the 
political views of the Khawarij and the Shi‘ah supplied Sunnism with its political 
content. Thus, the development of Sunni political views took place over time 
and as a response to the extremism of the Khawarij and the Shi‘ah.”° 

The main motivation behind Sunnism was to maintain the ummah’s external 
solidarity and to save it from dogmatic civil wars. Rahman emphasizes this by 
pointing out that Sunnism’s main feature is “doctrines of submissiveness to the 
de facto authority.”*° This is an important aspect of his argument, for it explains 
and underlines the fact that because of this view the doctrine of authority became 
part of the permanent Sunni belief structure: “The Sunnis had, for ever, become 
the king’s party, almost any king.” This understanding of politics led the Sunnis 
to political opportunism, i.e., to a position which could easily adapt itself to the 
prevailing political authority. The end result was that the Sunnis chose not to 
make any serious attempt to challenge or change the existing regime even when 
it violated Islamic principles. 

Rahman's critical analysis of this early formative phase of Islamic political 
tradition led him to the conclusion that “in political theory . . . the Orthodoxy 
of the two political extremes adopted the extreme of absolute obedience and 
conformism.”?? And so in the name of preserving the community’s integrity and 
safety, this Sunni doctrine was forever after maintained as a permanent feature 
of orthodoxy. 

What seems even more interesting in this context is that the ulama did not 
attempt to develop shūrā (a Quranic term which can be worked out in some detail 
and would be more suitable to the spirit of the Qur’an) into an effective and 
permanent organization. Instead, the ulama “continued to strenuously advocate 
absolute obedience and, on the other hand, to draw perfectionist pictures of an 
ideal caliph,” with the result that “the ground was prepared and justification 
supplied [within the ‘Islamic tradition’] for visitation of the Muslim world from 
the fourth century onward by sultan after sultan and amir after amir.” 





29%This orthodox political doctrine is the direct result of the political events that occurred 
in the early history of Islam.” Rahman, Methodology, 88. See also Rahman, Islam, 237-40. 

30Rahman, Methodology, 88; Rahman, Islam, 238-40. 

31Rahman, Methodology, 96. 

32Tbid. 

33Ibid., 94; Rahman, Islam, 239. 
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Rahman does not accept this account of political theory and thus falls into 
a crucial conflict with the political sphere of Islamic tradition. However, he neither 
ignores nor completely brushes this theory aside; he rather points out that there 
were some historical exigencies which required the adoption of this position** 
and then asserts that the original needs have, over time, passed away and were 
even forgotten by the orthodox. As a result: 


A genuine historical need was erected into a kind of dogma, with 
serious results for the politico-social ethic of the Muslim society in 
the latter Middle Ages, where it encouraged political opportunism 
on the one hand, and generally inculcated political apathy among the 
people on the other.’ 


Morality and Traditional Islam 


In the case of morality, the most important problem confronting Muslims 
is the traditional understanding of human freedom. (There is also the problem 
of good and evil, which will be dealt with in a later section due to its theological 
implications.) Here, I would like to examine Rahman's approach to freedom from 
the point of view of traditional Islam. In essence, his contention is that “the same 
story, as mentioned above, is repeated at the moral plane on the fundamental 
questions of human freedom and accountability.”*¢ 

To begin with, Rahman’s main argument with regard to human freedom and 
accountability is based on and developed from the Quran and the “living Sunnah.” 
He asserts that both the Qur’an and the Prophet’s behavior had provided an 
adequate framework to ensure, on the one hand, the maximum capacity of creative 
human energy and, on the other hand, to keep this human creativity on the right 
moral track. He then argues that the Qur’an vividly and forcefully emphasizes 
the tension that is necessary to bring about the right moral action. At the same 
time, the Qur’an also severely warns against the nihilist trend, which may trick 
humanity into considering itself a law unto itself. Thus, he concludes that: 


The Quran is not interested in a discussion of the problem of the 
“freedom of human will” or “determinism” but, on the basis of a true 
appreciation of the human nature, in releasing to the maximum the 





34Rahman, Methodology, 96. 

3sTbid. 

36Ibid., 97. See also Rahman, Islam, 241, in which he states that the case of political 
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creative moral energy of man. The Prophet, in his deeds and sayings, 
was an actual paradigm of this attitude and the response he evoked 
from his Companions was nothing essentially otherwise.*’ 


This is Rahman’s main argument and standing before analyzing the 
emergence of the traditional account of human freedom and accountability. Pure 
and speculative discussions or reasoning on the problem, he asserts, began about 
a century after the Prophet’s death with the appearance of two extremist 
contenders: the Mu‘tazilah and their opponents. The Qur'an, in order to keep 
in view the moral creativity of humanity, emphasizes its potentialities and 
accountability and the strict justice of God, whereas the Mu'tazilah asserted only 
the latter point. As a result, “they became irretrievable prisoners of their own 
position by emphasizing the absolute freedom of the human being. Thus their 
opponents, especially the Orthodoxy, criticized them for denuding God of all 
godhead and substituting a naked humanism for the essentials of religion.”** 
Orthodoxy, however, “accentuated the Will and Power of God only,” so much 
so that they became totally and irrevocably mortgaged to this doctrine and, over 
time, erected determinism into an unalterable part of its creed.*? Rahman then 
concludes: 


. . . the Orthodoxy was once again manoeuvered into an extreme 
position. In place of the living, concrete and synthetic moral tension 
of the Qur'an and the Prophetic Sunnah we have again a conflict of 
pure and naked extremes. What the Orthodoxy did was essentially 
to take the latter of these two extremes and install it into its dogmatic 
structure. Or, rather, the Orthodoxy came into existence on the very 
plea and with the very programme of installing the omnipotence of 
God and the impotence of man into a dogma.*° 


As is clear from the above quotation, Rahman treats this issue in a manner 
which aims at constructing a more dynamic and viable understanding which, 
at the same time, is (to us) more faithful to the Quranic spirit. In fact, this 
represents his critical approach to other problems of Islamic tradition. 

Going into other aspects of this moral issue gives us a better grasp of Rahman’s 
thinking. Two good examples are the doctrine of the independence of faith and 
the legal definition of a Muslim. In his opinion, “the doctrine of the essential 
independence of faith vis-a-vis acts was regarded by the majority of the 
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Community as a necessary defence against Kharijism and was adopted in a 
modified form.”*1 But this majority attitude, while harmless in itself, was 
supported by the Umayyad state which, fearing that an emphasis on human 
freedom and initiative might unseat it,*? favored determinism. As a result, certain 
theories which blatantly contradict the Qur’anic worldview began to emerge in 
traditional Islam. In the face of such negative developments, how could Islamic 
tradition pass without the keen criticism of such sincere scholars as Rahman? 

Thus once more Rahman tries to show the importance of the historical 
situation which influenced the nature and direction of intellectual development. 
He evaluates the problem and points out that the Orthodoxy has adopted this 
doctrine in order to provide only an external legal definition of a Muslim, and 
that it did not describe the content of Islam as such. He maintains that the 
particular historical situation “was not kept in view and the doctrine of the 
independence of faith and works was allowed to become not merely formal, but 
a real definition of a Muslim ”*? Rahman regards this formulation of faith, which 
at the beginning was undoubtedly a reaction against Kharijism and other internal 
disputes, as extreme and, in the long run, a morally suicidal measure, for he 
saw it as being almost an exact Muslim replica of the Christian doctrine of 
“justification by faith.”44 

As a result of this development, determinism became part of the orthodox 
creed, has been defended ever since by scholars, and gradually became regarded 
as an unchangeable creedal pillar. During the fourth and fifth centuries AH, for 
example, Muslim philosophers (being pure rationalists) developed determinism 
even further and, by identifying causal, rational, and theistic forms of 
determinism, produced a truly imposing deterministic structure of the universe 
and of humanity.*° It is enough to recall Fakhr al Din al Razi (d. 606AH), the 
famous and influential theologian who was also a theistic predestinarian of a 
truly frightening order. Even worse, Rahman maintains, was Sufism, for “most 
Sufi theosophers carried the doctrine to much greater lengths and, in fact, 
transformed it completely under their utterly monistic worldview; instead of 
saying, ‘Every act or occurrence is created by God; they ended up by saying, 
‘Every act or occurrence is God’ through the intermediate statement, ‘Every act 
or occurrence is a manifestation of God.””*¢ Thus not only was there no agent 
besides God — there was nothing besides Him. 

As aresult, this attitude eventually generated an undue easing of the religious 
conscience, a development which obviously lowers the tensions inherent in 


“Rahman, Methodology, 99. 

42Tbid. 
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making moral decisions and, proportionately, moral standards. In Rahman's view, 
therefore, the chief property of a Muslim’s spiritual and intellectual life — the 
whole Islamic tradition — became fatalist from approximately the seventh century 
AH onward, and the accompanying moral-psychological attitude turned out to 
be passivity.*” In the face of such developments, if the same train of thought is 
followed to the end, Islamic tradition cannot remain unquestioned. 


Islamic Jurisprudence (Figh) as the Basis 
of “Islamic Tradition” 


As we have seen, Rahman believes that the attitude of the first Muslim genera- 
tion, namely that of relying on the Qur’an and regarding or understanding the 
Sunnah as a “living” process, was gradually changed by later developments in 
Islamic tradition. For example, inthe case of Islamic law (fiqh), the second and 
third generations of Muslims appealed to individual Qur’anic verses and 
ahadith in their efforts to resolve issues legally. After this practice was no longer 
used, two significant and new approaches emerged: 


1. Ifasufficiently direct and obvious text was available, the mat- 
ter was considered “settled” for good, and thus a decision on 
the basis of a “clear text” was given. 

2 . If such was not the case, a text had to be found that was close 
enough to the case under consideration so that the issue could 
be resolved on the basis of similarities, although allowing for 
differences (giyas).*° 


Both of these traditional legal methods are regarded by Rahman as “loose 
tools” and as inadequate for resolving any given problem. He believes that this 
attitude had the consequence of bringing abouta proliferation of ahadith which, 
in turn, resulted in the cessation of an orderly growth in legal thought in general .*° 
Rahman claims that this static attitude on the part of Muslim jurists led to the 
stagnation of the Islamic tradition’s legal sphere and thus gave birth to legal 
secularism in many Muslim countries. 

Although “most modern Muslim thinkers have laid blame for this relative- 





47Rahman, Methodology, 102; In Rahman, Islam, 244, he points out that “it is obvious 
that any attempt to reconstruct Muslim society and restate Islam, a task in which all important 
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moral and spiritual debris which is the legacy of Sufism.” 
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ly static state of affairs on the destruction of the caliphate in the mid-thirteenth 
century [AH] and the political disintegration of the Muslim world,’ Rahman 
claims that “the spirit of Islam had become essentially static long before that; 
indeed, this stagnation was inherent in the bases on which Islamic law was found- 
ed”5° Unfortunately, this fabric of Islamic law or jurisprudence, which was for- 
mulated and constructed during the Middle Ages, was thereafter accepted and 
maintained as the only possible way ofunderstanding it. In other words, it gradual- 
ly became unchangeable and above criticism. Rahman tries to illustrate some 
weaknesses in this attitude by means of a question from al Awza'l, a younger 
contemporary of Abū Hanifah, thus once more pointing out this issue’s historical 
character: 


. . who takes the legislation of alcohol from the Kufans, the legaliza- 
tion of mut‘ah “temporary marriage” from certain Makkan fuqaha’, 
the legalization of drugs from other Makkan fuqaha and the legaliza- 
tion of music from the Madinans, he has collected all the evil that 
he can.°? 


Considering the weakness superimposed on the basis of fiqh, as developed 
in Islamic tradition, it is suggested that Rahman’s position regarding this tradi- 
tion be reconsidered. Can the traditional legal methodology still be effectively 
employed today in the legal sphere as an integral part of Islamic tradition? The 
fact that the Qur'an includes many legal injunctions is clear evidence that fiqh 
can be considered as the basis of the entire Islamic tradition. If this is true, then 
Rahman’s position imposes a crucial task onthe Muslims: they should question 
the very basis of their tradition. This does not, however, mean a total annihila- 
tion of Islamic tradition. On the contrary, according to Rahman, without that 
tradition we would be unable even to understand the Qur’an, the very source of 
that tradition. In that case, the legal tradition of Islam must be reevaluated in 
light of the Qur'an itself, for only on such a basis would that tradition be worthy 
of the name Islamic. 


Traditional Theology (Kalam) and Sufism 


The emergence and development of theology, according to Rahman, displays 
the same characteristics even more dramatically than the legal tradition. Tradi- 
tional theology (kalam), which took shape during the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries AH, gradually claimed for itself the exalted function of being the 


5°Tbid. 
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“defender of the basis of Islamic law” in its more dominant and enduring form 
of Ash‘ari thought.*? Due to this development in Islamic tradition, Muslim 
theologians speculated on issues such as: Does an individual have the power 
to act or not? Does the gadar (decree) of Allah include in itself everything as 
predestined or not? Are good and evil knowable through revelation or reason? 
Do the divine commandments in the Qur’an have any purpose or are they to be 
obeyed solely because they are divine commandments? 

Such questions have been discussed for centuries. In addition, the main 
elaborator of Ash‘ari doctrine, al Baqillani (d. 403 AH) even recommended that 
“every Muslim just as he/she believes in Allah, the Books, the Messengers, the 
Angels, and the Last Day, must also believe in atomism,” which is another 
characteristic of Ash‘ari thought. According to this doctrine: 


The world is all made up of atoms. These atoms are brought together 
ina certain way, structured in a certain way, so that living beings like 
us come into existence. Then, when a person dies, the atomistic struc- 
ture falls apart. Something of this atomic structure, however, remains 
and then Allah, on the Day of Judgement, will re-create that body 
around that nucleus. ** 


The Ash‘ari doctrine of resurrection, as well as many of their important 
theological doctrines, is based on this doctrine of atomism. This is perhaps why 
al Baqillani recommended that Muslims accept atomism as an article of faith. 
He viewed it as so basic and so important that he thought that Muslim leaders 
ought to legislate belief in it. Rahman, however, argues that “this is the Ash‘ari 
doctrine. We may accept it; we may reject it; we may question: ‘What is therein 
that is fully Islamic and what is therein that is less Islamic, and what is therein 
that is un-Islamic?”55 

Holding such a view conveys the idea that there is a gradual development 
in the making of Islamic tradition. People such as al Ghazali, al Razi, and al 
Bagillani belong to a specific time. Their views should therefore be treated and 
evaluated accordingly, for it is obvious that, as demonstrated by Kuhn, people 
are influenced by the dominant views and doctrines of their own time (i.e., 
paradigms)** when they try to understand and interpret the Qur'an. Any new 
elements, which may sometimes be called un-Islamic and new interpretations, 
arise from this attitude. 


52Rahman, Islam and Modernity, 26-7; Rahman, Islam, 93. 

53Rahman, Islam and Modernity, Z1, Rahman, “Islamization of Knowledge,” 7-8; Rahman, 
Islam, 91-4. 
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Rahman gives several concrete examples. For instance, after discussing how 
al Ghazali and al Razi contributed and developed theology as a system and as 
an answer to the philosophical system, he once more asks: “How far is al Razi’s 
Ash’arism in conformity with the Qur’an? How far is al Ghazali’s teaching in con- 
formity with the Qur’an?”*’ These cases are concrete examples of his analysis 
and show how Islamic tradition came to be regarded as a static and fixed body 
of opinions, one which is considered as sacred as the Qur’an itself. 

Rahman then applies the same method of critique to Sufism, using the 
widespread Sufism of the seventh century AH as an example. Ibn al Arabi (d. 
638 AH) asserted that there was one and only one existence in reality — name- 
ly God — and regarded all else as illusion, shadow, or appearance.** Rahman, 
while not rejecting or denying the spiritual refinements or the intellectual 
sophistication and originality shown by many great Sufis, asks: “Does this Sufism 
with its pantheistic matrix bear any relationship either to the theology or to the 
social message of the Qur’an; or indeed, to the conduct of the Prophet himself 
and that of the early generations of Muslims?”5? 

Within this context, he relates al Ghazalis life story and his spiritual and 
intellectual development so that he can demonstrate how a man of al Ghazali’s 
caliber developed his personality and changed over time. Thus Rahman once 
again points out the developmental character of the issue by asking if we want 
to understand Islam from al Ghazali, how do we go about it? For example: “Was 
the teaching of theology and law the first phase? Was his second phase more or 
less Islamic? How about his third phase?”®° 

Although al Ghazali goes on to say that Sufism is undoubtedly the best path 
when compared and contrasted with the others (i.e., the paths of the 
mutakallimin, the philosophers, the Isma‘iliyah [al Batiniyah]), Rahman still 
criticizes him for following a path which is not Qur’anic. It is indeed only such 
a path that has the true characteristic of Islamicity. Rahman thus agrees with 
Ibn Taymiyah that al Ghazali is absolutely correct when choosing the Sufi path, for 


it is absolutely correct that, from among these four paths, the path 
of the Sufis is undoubtedly the best, and despite the fact that there 
are extremist Sufi groups of all sorts espousing strange views and prac- 
tices, on the whole, the Sufis are very pious people, God-fearing, 
and genuine Muslims. But there is another path, a fifth path, and that 
is the path of the Qur'an and the Prophet.*? 


57Rahman, “Islamization of Knowledge,” 8. 
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But Ibn Taymiyah also noted that al Ghazali had not thought of this (fifth) path 
at all. Therefore, when analyzing traditional Islam, all of these facts have to be 
carefully considered so that a clear and true justification of traditional Islam will 
be possible. 

Considering all the spheres of Islamic tradition discussed above, there is 
only one remaining aspect: the sources of that tradition — the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah. It is clear that all of the above specific traditions sprang from these 
sources as Muslims tried to understand them. Therefore the intellectual efforts 
of Muslims are the integral part of Islamic tradition as a whole. Indeed, it is this 
aspect of Islamic tradition which Rahman suggests should be critically reexamined 
using the perspective of our present-day situation. Such a proposal has signifi- 
cant consequences. 


Conclusion 


As we have seen, the concept of Islamicity plays a major role in Rahman’s 
understanding of tradition. It is therefore of great importance to inquire into what 
he means by this concept, for this will enable us to grasp and appreciate his posi- 
tion with regard to the Islamic tradition as a whole. 

It is evident from Rahman’s works, especially his Major Themes of the 
Quran, that he wants to base his views primarily on the Qur’an. As for the Sun- 
nah, he is very cautious about using the ahadith. In fact, he considers history 
books (i.e. , siyar, maghazi, tabagat) more reliable than the hadith literature pro- 
per.° Moreover, he distinguishes the “concept” of the Sunnah from its “content.” 
If we call the former a “conceptual Sunnah” and the latter a “literal Sunnah,” then 
for Rahman it is the “conceptual Sunnah” which gives us universal normative 
principles. A “literal Sunnah,” on the other hand, enables us to understand the 
ratio legis behind the general principles, so to speak. Thus the “conceptual Sun- 
nah” is the one which is binding (it is normative), not the “literal Sunnah.” Hence 
“tradition” in his view is not a cumulative static and unchanging heritage from 
our past, but rather a dynamic and ever-changing process which should be 
directed according to the principles derived from the Qur'an and the Sunnah. 6? 
Only in this way can it qualify as an Islamic tradition. 

In this context, therefore, it is important for Rahman to distinguish the Islamic 
from the historic, which leads him to distinguish normative Islam from historical 
Islam. The former is temporal, whereas the latter can be properly called tradi- 
tion. His criterion of true Islamicity is as follows: “A doctrine or an institution 
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is genuinely Islamic to the extent that it flows from the total teaching of the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah.”* If this condition is not met, the doctrine is not truly Islamic 
and thus belongs to Muslim tradition (provided that it is developed by Muslims). 
If this criterion of true Islamicity were to be applied to the Islamic tradition as 
a whole, we might be able to elicit its Islamic and un-Islamic components. 

There now arises acrucial question: Is Rahman rejecting the Islamic tradi- 
tion as such? It is clear that he does not accept the unquestionable authority of 
the past.°° Hence tradition can be questioned. But, does being critical of tradi- 
tion involve its rejection? We know that this is not true in Rahman’s case, for he 
criticizes in order to demarcate the tradition’s Islamicity from its historical aspect 
(i.e., its historicity which may be introduced from without) so that when he 
reaches a new solution for a given contemporary problem, he can justifiably 
claim that his new solution may be in conflict with the tradition’s historicity but 
not with its Islamicity. Therefore one should not say that Rahman is ignoring 
or rejecting the tradition. 

To him, it is impossible to understand the Qur’an in the absence of tradition 
and what tradition provides, for: “Although the method I have advocated here 
is new in form, nevertheless its elements are all traditional. It is the biographers 
of the Prophet, the Hadith collectors, the historians, and the Qur'an commen- 
tators who have preserved for us the general social-historical background of the 
Qur’an and the Prophet’s activity.”°* Thus Rahman’s attitude towards tradition 
does not involve a total annihilation of Islamic tradition: moreover, without that 
tradition, Rahman claims that we would be unable to understand the very sources 
of that tradition — the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 

To sum up, Rahman’s method is both critical and dialectical, as he wants 
to study ina critical manner both traditional Islam and how this tradition was 
formed, i.e. , the environment in which the Qur'an was revealed to the Prophet 
and its subsequent development, so that the un-Islamic elements in our tradi- 
tion can be discerned and discarded. Such a method gives us the opportunity 
to develop a more effective hermeneutical interpretation of the Qur'an, one which 
considers the Qur’an as a whole and in its proper context. Since, as Rahman 
claims, “no systematic attempt has ever been made to understand the Qur’an in 
the order in which it was revealed,”*’ he asserts that his method is original and 
can be summarized as follows: The Qur'an must first be taken as unity or as a 
whole on the one hand, and the Sunnah of the Prophet on the other. He then says 
that “any viable set of Islamic laws and institutions must be derived from a twofold 
movement: First, one must move from the concrete case of treatments of the 
Quran — taking the necessary and relevant social conditions of the time into 
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account — to the general principles upon which the entire teaching converges. 
Second, from this general level there must be a movement back to specific legisla- 
tion, taking into account the necessary and relevant social conditions now ob- 
taining.” In short, the process of interpretation proposed by Rahman consists 
of a double movement, first from the present situation to Quranic times and then 
back to the present.*°* This can also be done over time, and new interpretations 
might sometimes be available. In other words, it is not necessary that a certain 
interpretation, once accepted, be accepted forever; there is always enough room, 
and the necessity, for new interpretations. This also explains why Rahman claims 
that tradition is not normative and hence not binding. Our interpretation of the 
Qur'an is also open to criticism and rejection by subsequent generations of 
Muslims. 

Rahman's critical method can be compared and contrasted with Habermas's 
critical theory, for there are many similarities between the two contemporary 
thinkers despite their very different backgrounds and different aims for employing 
the critical method. l 

The role and function of a critical theory, in brief, is precisely that of eman- 
cipating us from our present stage of false consciousness by enlightening us about 
its causes. This process takes place, according to Habermas, in three stages: 


1. Itmakes us aware of the unconscious determinants of our pre- 
sent consciousness. We come to see that our current legitimating 
beliefs have not in fact been rationally acquired, and thus our 
present desires and corresponding patterns of social behavior 
are out of line with our real human interests. 

2. Then, we rise to atrue understanding of our social situation and 
attain an objective knowledge of the social world. 

3. This objective knowledge is claimed to set us free.*? 


In other words, Habermas attempts to develop a critical theory of society 
with practical intentions: the liberation of the human being, with the aid of an 
analysis of modern society, from all forms of unnecessary domination. The resul- 
tant critical theory is to be directed at overcoming the systematic distortions of 
thought, speech, and action inhibiting the self-understanding of those social 
groups capable of bringing about an emancipatory transformation of social life.”° 


*8For details of this method, see Ibid., 1-11. 
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Therefore, according to Habermas, the lifeworld must not be viewed as a 
transcendental constitute but as one reproduced over time, which means that 
its structures change dynamically and temporally. So a critical social theory, 
in the Habermasian sense, not only diagnoses social crises but also evaluates 
the present in light of its future emancipatory potential, namely, “critical social 
theory gives us the hope of a better future, provides the courage to live in the 
present.””1 What distinguishes Rahman from Habermas is that he uses reason 
enlightened by revelation, whereas Habermas employs in his method the criticism 
of reason by reason.” I have attempted here to point out by way of allusion a 
palpable similarity between Rahman and Habermas. This point, however, needs 
to be investigated more deeply in order to assess Rahman’s position as a Muslim 
social scientist. 

When we consider the general outline of Rahman’s Quranic insight, as 
presented here, we see that in order to break the vicious circle of stultifying tradi- 
tion, a Muslim must make a clear distinction between “normative” Islam and 
“historical” Islam, i.e., Islamic “tradition.” From this initial distinction follows 
Rahman’s dialectical and critical approach to Islamic tradition and his distinc- 
tive method for understanding and interpreting the Qur’an.”* By means of this 
critical method, tradition can be evaluated and even changed, a possibility which 
gives us the courage to overcome our current problems in light of the total 
teachings of the Qur'an and the Sunnah. Considering the task Rahman assigns 
to Muslims, we have a long way to go before we achieve that goal. 


Ibrahim Ozdemir 

Middle East Technical Univ. 
Dept. of Philosophy 
Ankara, Turkey 
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Views and Comments 


Islam, Modern Scientific Discourse, and 
Cultural Modernity: The Politics of 
Islamization of Knowledge 
as a Claim to Dewesternization 


Thank you for sending me Bassan Tibi’s paper, entitled “Islam, Modern 
Scientific Discourse and Cultural Modernity: The Politics of Islamization 
of Knowledge as a Claim to Dewesternization,” which was presented at the 
1990 MESA conference. I read it with great interest and would like to make 
the following observations. 

The main focus of this paper is the presentation of a critique of the 
Islamization of scientific thought adopted by contemporary Muslim 
intellectuals, with special attention paid to its reliability for the establishment 
of an authentic Islamic sociology. A comparison is made with the so-called 
European project of cultural modernity, a project based on the purely secular 
concept of knowledge. 

While engaging in this comparison, Tibi raises a number of issues that 
are strongly related to the influence of various partial truths and secular 
ideological perspectives prevalent in the modern West. However, in his 
methodological approach, the author is basically ignoring, either consciously 
or otherwise, the viewpoint of history and the philosophy of human civilization. 
These factors dictated my choice of the following three points for discussion. 

The first point relates to the so-called “Weberian demagnification of the 
world,” a concept developed in Europe during the seventeenth century that 
rests on the modern understanding of objectivity in the sciences. However, 
this statement is completely false, for the earliest claim of demagnification 
of the world dates back to the emergence of Islam. The first divine command 
from Allah to His Prophet Muhammad and to all humanity was: 


Read in the name of your Lord, the Creator . . . Read, for your 
Lord is the most gracious. He taught the art of writing. He taught 
man what man never knew before (Quran 96:1, 3-5). 


Many other Quranic and prophetic texts prompt Muslims to accumulate 
positive knowledge and to make the acquisition of scientific comprehension 
part of the community’s life. The Qur'an emphasizes the superiority of scientists 
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and urges scientific research in various fields of knowledge (Quran 39:9; 
35:27-28). The Prophet exhorts Muslims to make the best use of reason in 
their search for the ultimate and emphasizes that the quest for knowledge 
and sciences is obligatory for every Muslim, male and female. 

Thus, Islam necessarily releases the mind to think and discover the facts 
of the universe and life, freeing it from idols and other constraints. In addi- 
tion, Islam recognizes the roles of the senses and the mind which, when 
combined, enable individuals to acquire objective knowledge of nature or 
society. Observation, experimentation, experience, and scientific hypothesis, 
which are all fundamental features of ijtihad (self-exertion in the quest for 
knowledge), are essential steps in Islamic methodology, itself based mainly 
upon induction, deduction, and analogy (qiyās) (i.e., Quran: 17:36; 16:78; 
6:7; 7:22; 12:94). Consequently, everything that can be empirically proven 
becomes a scientific fact that would be un-Islamic to deny. This does not 
mean that our senses never err; they do. But it is through them that we discover 
and rectify those errors. 

All of this means nothing vis-a-vis Islamic methodology without the related 
concept of tawhid (unity), for it is this concept which constitutes, both 
epistemologically and methodologically, the fundamental premise of scientific 
knowledge which is at the root of any thought in Islam. It is tawhid, and 
tawhid alone, which makes humanity capable of discovering the knowable 
facts of the seen world and of believing in the unseen world beyond the reach 
of the human mind. Without tawhid, it would be very difficult to believe 
in the uniformity of nature and the causality of events in natural and social 
phenomena, not to mention the revelation of new facts in the future. Thus, 
tawhid opens the way for the mind to increase its discoveries and its 
development (Qur’an 67:34; 41:53). When an individual recognizes Allah’s 
action in every object and event, he/she follows the divine initiative because 
it is Allah’s. To observe it in nature is to engage in the natural sciences, while 
to observe it in one’s self or in one’s society is to pursue the humanities and 
the social sciences. 

The conscious following by the Muslims of these injunctions made it 
possible, for the first time, for the religio-mythopoetic mind to outgrow itself. 
After achieving this, the Muslims then made it their task to master the then- 
known sciences and to erect thereby a civilization based on the blessings 
of the authentic Islamic worldview, a worldview which had renounced once 
and for all any link between superstition, magic, and irrational fears and 
the knowledge of nature or society. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that, in much of modern 
Western thought, religion is associated with the lack of knowledge and evils 
such as magic, sorcery, and mysticism. Contemporary Muslim intellectuals, 
coming from the perspective of an enlightened vision of Islam as a religion, 
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reject such irregular associations. The Prophet of Islam commanded his 
followers to seek ilm (knowledge) even if they had to travel to China to find 
it. Clearly, in the context of “China,” he was emphasizing the objective sciences 
and not religious knowledge and was also pointing out the international nature 
of the scientific quest. 

The second point relates to the misleading Weberian concept that “science, 
in its state of development which we acknowledge as the valid standard, exists 
in no cultural area other than the occident.” In refuting this allegation, one 
may again resort to the facts of history and the philosophy of human civilization, 
where nearly all historic-scientific knowledge, like the history of all civilization, 
has gone through cycles, and all humanity has participated in it. Regarding 
the cycle of Islam, the outstanding achievements of Muslim scholars in 
developing science and methods of scientific research are there for all to 
see. Brieffault, in his book The Making of Humanity, said: 


The Greeks systematized, generalized and theorized, but the patient 
ways of detailed and prolonged observation and experimental inquiry 
were altogether alien to the Greek temperament. . . . What we 
call science arose as a result of new methods of experiment, 
observation and measurement, which were introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs; ... Modern science is the most momentous 
contribution of the Islamic civilization . . . 


These thoughts are also echoed by George Sarton, the famous historian 
of science: 


The main, as well as the least obvious, achievement of the Middle 
Ages was the creation of the experimental spirit and this was 
primarily due to the Muslims down to the 12th century. 


Linking past with future, Islamic civilization rescued much of the legacy 
of pagan antiquity from near oblivion and helped pave the way for the European 
Renaissance. 

The third point relates to the allegation that the project of the Islamization 
of knowledge is a claim to dewesternization, and hence nothing but a defensive 
response to modern Western science’s claim to universal validity. The relation 
between cause and effect is completely reversed in this formulation. In erecting 
such an inverted picture, one must be aware of the history and nature of 
the crisis of Islamic thought. 

In short, the Muslim world, like Western Europe prior to its Renaissance, 
experienced “dark ages” for several centuries before its reawakening. Muslims 
in the nineteenth century began to be conscious of their own existence and 
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started the search for self-identity. Some Muslim countries tried to salvage 
themselves from their decadence and backwardness via the perspectives 
envisaged by traditional thinking. Other Muslim countries tried to imitate 
the technical, organizational, and intellectual styles of foreign countries, basing 
their political constitutions on concepts such as nationalism and secularism 
which they then imposed by state intervention. 

However, it is clear that both types of traditional and imitative experiments 
have ended in failure. It is imperative, then, that reconstruction requires an 
original redefining of the ummabh’s intellectual and sociocultural potentialities 
on the basis of its values, principles, and historical perspectives, while keeping 
its doors open to the suitable contributions of others. It is now commonly 
accepted, as a matter of fact, that it is a combined past and present which 
gives rise to the future — a future in which the Islamic ummah will once 
again be able to speak proudly of its achievements as one of the great 
contemporary civilizations. 

Accordingly, a redefinition of knowledge should be the starting point 
for the ummah’s reconstruction. It was in this spirit that proponents of the 
Islamization of knowledge as a pioneering project within the whole integrated 
program of the contemporary Islamic awakening was made. It is a matter 
of course, within the framework of these Islamic epistemological foundations, 
that contemporary Muslim intellectuals must contest both traditional and 
secular perspectives of knowledge and the resulting worldviews based on 
them. This may logically lead one to emphasize that the Islamization of 
knowledge, in its essence, is an initiative and not a defensive response, as 
it is alleged by Tibi in his paper. 
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Faith and Morality: 
The Islamic View 


Abdul Khaliq 


There is a point of view popular with some religious thinkers—among 
them Muslims—that religion and morality are two separate institutions and 
have very little to do with each other. This is because the former is centered 
in God, while the latter is entirely human in content and approach.' According 
to this view, an individual can be moral without subscribing to any 
recognizable religion. Furthermore, a deeply religious person occupies a sta- 
tion in life where usual relations with the world, including those with other 
people, are perceived as being so lowly and mundane that they become ir- 
relevant. This is, to say the least, not the essential Qur’anic standpoint. 

The Qur’an, as well as a number of sayings of the Prophet, does not envi- 
sage an estrangement between God and humanity. Human beings are said to 
have been created after the image of God,” Who is nearer to each person than 
his/her own jugular vein (Qur’an 50:16). They are so close to each other that 
they may possibly enter into a mutual dialogue. There is thus an organically 
intimate relevance of the individual’s religious faith with the subsequent per- 
formance of the corresponding moral actions. In the Qur’an, the word dmanit 
(they held on to faith [in God]) is almost invariably followed by ‘amili al 
salihat (they performed good actions). However, it must be understood that 
faith is not an honorific term, a characteristic that may be inculcated into an 
person’s character in its own right. It rather refers to a barely psychological 
state, an attitude of mind. A person may have faith in the all-good God or in 
some evil being(s) (Qur’an 4:31). In the first case, such an individual is 
necessarily good; in the other, he/she is bound to be morally bad. 
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Despite the Qur’anic concept of a close relationship between faith and ac- 
tion, early Muslim theologians, prompted by certain extratheological and es- 
pecially political reasons, argued about whether there is or is not a necessary 
relationship between faith and action. There were two opposing points of 
view. At one extreme were the Murji’ah, who believed that faith consisted 
only of the knowledge of God and the Prophet and that it was accompanied 
by a public acknowledgment of what He had revealed through Muhammad. 
For them, it had nothing to do with actions. A person in whose heart was a 
faith in God would not cease to be a mu’min even if he/she committed a 
grave sin. Some even believed that outward allegiance to Judaism or Chris- 
tianity did not detract from an individual’s imdn. According to the group at 
the other end, the Khawarij, actions were a necessary constituent of faith. In 
their opinion, if a Muslim committed a grave sin, he/she had lost faith and 
instantly became an apostate. Having been categorized as an apostate, it 
became the duty of the pious Muslims to kill him/her. 

These two extremist attitudes led to two opposing ethical positions. The 
Murji’ah encouraged unlimited tolerance and what sometimes amounted to 
moral laxity and licentiousness, whereas the Khawarij became synonymous 
with a rigid and bigoted stance in all social and moral matters. The 
Mut‘tazilah, tried to follow an intermediate course between these two ex- 
tremes. According to them, a Muslim who committed a grave sin neither 
lacked in nor lost his/her faith: he/she occupied an intermediate position 
between the two. 

In the present paper, I have used “faith” as the closest equivalent of the 
Qur’anic term imdn. Most translators, however, have used “belief” which, I 
hold, is an incorrect rendering. This will become clear as the distinct connota- 
tions of these two terms are brought out in the following pages. 

The one basic difference between belief and faith, as these words are used 
in English, is that the former is propositional, while the latter is nonproposi- 
tional, in character. I always “believe that” such and such is the case. Even 
“belief in” statements can be reduced easily to “belief that” ones so that the 
object of this verb becomes a proposition. For example, “he believes in 
angels” means “he believes that angels exist.” Faith, on the other hand, is 
always “faith in” some being or reality, and that is not translatable into any 
“faith that” statement. Belief has only an academic significance, and every 
new belief only adds itself to that particular individual’s intellectual bio- 
graphy, whereas faith implies the total commitment of one’s cognition, af- 
fection, and conation to the object of his/her faith. 

As a result, there is another distinction: belief is subject to change and is 
replaceable when richer evidence in the relevant case becomes available. A 
change of faith is not so easy: it is possible only when the person possessing 
it goes through an entire metamorphosis and becomes, in effect, a new per- 
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son. If we seek to further compare belief and faith as modes of knowledge, 
we may profitably refer to the distinction made by Bertrand Russell between 
“knowledge by acquaintance” and “knowledge by description.”* Belief would 
correspond to knowledge by description, and faith to knowledge by acquain- 
tance. The latter, however, has an additional characteristic: it stands for that 
kind of knowledge in which the object of acquaintance is somehow personal, 
with the result that it almost amounts to an I-Thou encounter between the 
individual with faith and that in whom/which this faith is reposed. 

In view of the above, it can be seen that the Qur’anic word imān should 
be translated as “faith” rather than “belief.” Jmdn and its derivatives, as used 
in various contexts, behaves as a directly and immediately experiential act so 
that it comes out as a shahddah: the individual of faith in the capacity of a 
direct observer confidently bearing testimony to what has been observed. It 
involves one’s whole being, for commitment to the truth is always total. Thus 
it is used nonpropositionally in almost all of its occurrences in the Qur’an.* 

In the Qur’anic worldview, because one’s faith in God or, to be more 
general, one’s faith in the Unseen, is a commitment, it implies a whole meta- 
physics and an entire philosophy of life. The metaphysics thus conceived has 
a close relevance to the visible reality. In the visible universe around us, there 
are three levels of being which, in an ascending order of excellence, may be 
enumerated as the level of matter, the level of life, and the level of mind and 
consciousness. Each level has its own laws of nature peculiar to itself, which 
means that the higher is always “supernatural” and “metaphysical” vis-a-vis 
the lower. In a way, the higher also presides over the lower and serves as the 
ideal to which the latter can aspire. For example, life is metaphysical for 
matter, and mind is metaphysical for both life and matter. 

Based on the same pattern, the universe constituted by God’s will and His 
plan of action is metaphysical for all strata of beings below; the latter in turn 
are destined to share the former and carry it out. Such is the intimacy of the 
relationship between the metaphysical beyond and the visible present. Inci- 
dentally, the whole conception of the universe implies that physical sciences 
on the one hand, and metaphysics on the other, have the reciprocal right of 
mutual intervention. Some critics object to this out of their fear that such an 
arrangement would jeopardize unnecessarily the autonomy and the “freedom 
of inquiry” of the positive sciences. But this fear is not justified. 

Sciences necessarily need a metaphysical outlook, as such an outlook pro- 
vides significant pointers to the direction in which scientific progress should 


i aE Russell, Problems of Philosophy (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), 
chapter 5. 
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advance. Without these pointers, there is a likelihood that scientists may be 
led into undesirable and sometimes blind alleys. A person’s moral behavior 
and understanding also need a healthy metaphysics. The Qur’an is very clear 
on this point, for it declares that the Book of God provides guidance only to 
those who have a “knowledge of the ultimate state of affairs,” for which it 
uses the term imdn (faith) (Qur’an 2:2-3). 

A metaphysics grounded in the Islamic faith is therefore different from 
Western metaphysics, which, in general, is a purely rational construction. Ac- 
cording to the Qur’an, we do not calculate and reason out metaphysics: we 
rather experience it, have an encounter with it, and live it. It is a matter of the 
individual’s psychological formation that prepares him/her for his/her role in 
life. Kant, we are reminded here, had declared metaphysics, the endeavor to 
gain knowledge of being beyond phenomenal reality, an impossibility. The 
door to metaphysical knowledge has thus remained largely closed for those 
philosophers who accept reason as the only mode of knowledge. The Qur’an, 
on the other hand, declares knowledge of the ultimate reality to be the 
outcome of a “faithful” commitment and, therefore, a thoroughly possible 
enterprise. 

Metaphysics, being thus a matter of an individual’s personal experience, 
is not just a postulate of morality; it is part and parcel of moral behavior. An 
individual is known and recognized by the kind of metaphysics he/she holds. 
A reference to the Socratic maxim of “knowledge is virtue” is apt here. For 
Socrates, knowledge (of virtue) is not simply a prerequisite of virtuous 
behavior; both, for all practical purposes, are mutually identical. Similarly, in 
Islam, subscribing to a metaphysical system and performing certain actions 
in accordance with that system are two aspects of the same phenomenon. The 
Supreme Reality of Islam—God—is not an abstract concept, but a Being 
possessing a will and a plan of action and qualified by the beautiful names 
(al asma’ al hasanah) that symbolize the ideals of perfection for the moral 
agent. The greater an individual’s closeness to these ideals, the better he/she 
is from the moral as well as spiritual point of view. Equally truly, if a person 
has faith in evil forces and has constructed the corresponding metaphysics, 
his/her be-havior will become erratic and undesirable. 

In conclusion, the cause of an individual’s or a people’s moral degenera- 
tion is to be sought in the loss of truly religious faith. A rejuvenation and ce- 
mentation of a truly religious faith will automatically reinstate morality. But 
how can this actually be accomplished? A search for an answer to this ques- 
tion is an independent subject requiring separate treatment. 
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The American Jewish Experience 
and the Emergence of the 
Muslim Community in America 


Jonathan D. Sarna 


Efforts to foretell the future of the American Jewish community date far 
back to the nineteenth century, and for the most part the prophecies have been 
exceedingly gloomy. Former President John Adams predicted in a letter to 
Mordecai Noah in 1819 that Jews might “possibly in time become liberal 
Unitarian Christians." A young American Jewish student named William 
Rosenblatt, writing in 1872, declared that the grandchildren of Jewish immi- 
grants to America would almost surely intermarry and abandon the rite of cir- 
cumcision. Within fifty years “at the latest,” he predicted, Jews would be 
“undistinguishable from the mass of humanity which surrounds them.” Just 
under a century later, in 1964, Look magazine devoted a whole issue to the 
“Vanishing American Jew,” at the time a much-discussed subject. More re- 
cently, in 1984, Rabbi Reuven Bulka, in a book entitled The Orthodox- 
Reform Rift and the Future of the Jewish People, warned that “we are heading 
towards a disaster of massive proportions which the North American Jewish 
community simply cannot afford.”' l 

So far, thank God, all of these predictions have proven wrong. The 
Jewish people lives on. Some might consider this a timely reminder that (as 
someone once said) “prediction is very difficult, especially about the future.” 
Others may view our continuing survival as nothing less than providential: 
evidence that God, in a display of His divine mercy, is watching over us. A 
third view, my own, is that precisely because Jews are so worried about sur- 
vival, we listen attentively to prophets of doom and respond to them. Gloom- 
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and-doom prophets function historically as a kind of Jewish early-warning 
system: their Jeremiads hit home and produce necessary changes. For this 
reason, contemporary prophets, much like the Biblical Jonah, are often fated 
to spend their lives as “self-negating prophets.” Their widely publicized pro- 
phecies, instead of being fulfilled, usually result in the kinds of changes 
needed to “avert the evil decrees.” l 

With this in mind, I should like to focus here on a basic challenge to the 
character of contemporary American religion that seems to me fraught with 
serious implications for American Jewish identity in the coming decades, and 
which is all too little discussed in professional Jewish circles. Specifically, my 
subject concerns the decline of the Judeo-Christian, Protestant-Catholic-Jew 
model of American religion, and the growth of non-Judeo-Christian religions, 
particularly Islam. While, broadly speaking, I see this development as part of 
a larger process that Robert Wuthnow understands as nothing less than “the 
restructuring of American religion.” I am going to focus here on the subject 
at hand, and postpone discussion of other aspects of this “restructuring” for 
another occasion. 

To understand the decline of the Judeo-Christian, Protestant-Catholic-Jew 
model of American religion requires first a brief excursion into history. For 
well over a century after the Constitution was promulgated, a great many 
Americans still believed that they lived in a Christian, often more narrowly 
defined as a Protestant country. The First Amendment did not bother those 
who held this view, for they believed, following Justice Joseph Story, that 


[t]he real object of the amendment was not to countenance, much less 
to advance Mahometanism, or Judaism, or infidelity, by prostrating 
Christianity; but to exclude all rivalry among Christian sects, and to 
prevent any national ecclesiastical establishment, which should give 
to all hierarchy the exclusive patronage of the national government.’ 


“Christian America” advocates were also not bothered by challenges from 
non-Christians. Given late-nineteenth-century figures showing that Protestant 
churches outnumbered all the others by a factor of more than ten to one, dis- 
senters could be safely dismissed, if not altogether ignored.‘ 
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Even the Supreme Court agreed in 1892 that “this is a Christian nation.” 
The justice who wrote that decision, David Brewer, the son of a missionary, 
subsequently defended his views in a widely published lecture unabashedly 
titled The United States: A Christian Nation (1905).° Jews certainly objected 
to this formulation, and consistently battled against the whole “Christian 
America” idea. But they did not make a great deal of headway.° 

The more inclusive conception of America as a “Judeo-Christian” nation, 
referring to values or beliefs shared by Jews and Christians alike, developed 
only in the twentieth century, though adumbrations of it may be found a cen- 
tury or more earlier. Mark Silk, whose account I follow here, traces the con- 
temporary use of this term to the 1930s. “What brought this usage into regu- 
lar discourse,” he writes, “was opposition to fascism. Fascist fellow travelers 
and anti-Semites had appropriated ’Christian’ as a trademark ... ‘Judeo- 
Christian’ thus became a catchword for the other side.” Using a wide range 
of examples from this period, Silk shows how “Judeo-Christian” gradually 
became the standard liberal term for the idea that Western values rested upon 
a shared religious consensus. “We speak now, with still inadequate but steadi- 
ly expanding understanding, of the Judeo-Christian heritage,” Hebrew Union 
College president Julian Morgenstern thus wrote in 1942. “We comprehend, 
as we have not comprehended in all of nineteen hundred years, that Judaism 
and Christianity are partners in the great work of world-redemption and the 
progressive unfolding of the world-spirit.” Ten years later, President-elect 
Dwight D. Eisenhower spoke of the "Judeo-Christian concept” that formed the 
basis of “our form of government.” “As of 1952,” Silk concludes, “good 
Americans were supposed to be good Judeo-Christians. It was the new nation- 
al creed.” 

Side by side with this creed, there developed in America a new and more 
pluralistic model of how the nation’s religious character should be conceptual- 
ized and described. Earlier, the standard textbooks, from Robert Baird’s Reli- 
gion in America (1843) to William Warren Sweet’s Story of Religion in 
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America (1930), adhered to what might be called the “Protestant synthesis”; 
they were overwhelmingly concerned, as Sydney Ahlstrom points out, with 
“the rise and development of the Protestant tradition.”* With the twentieth- 
century decline of mainline Protestantism, the remarkable growth of Catholi- 
cism, the interreligious assault on wartime and postwar hatred, the rise of the 
interfaith movement, and the coming of age of non-Protestant intellectuals, 
this synthesis broke down. In place of the “Protestant tradition” paradigm, 
there arose a new tripartite model of American religion, the familiar trinity 
of Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. 

As early as 1920, before this ideology had fully crystallized, “leaders of 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish groups united in an appeal to the people 
of America to help safeguard religious liberty from the menace of bigotry, 
prejudice and fanaticism.” Seven years later, the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians was established (the name was changed in 1938-39), and by 
design it had three co-chairmen: Newton D. Baker, Protestant; Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Catholic; and Roger W. Straus, Jew. The NCCJ’s education program 
featured hundreds of local “round tables,” each one “a body of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish leaders” who joined together “to further the aims of the 
National Conference in its community.” Everett R. Clinchy, the NCCJ’s 
long-time executive director, developed this idea into a full-scale ideology, 
arguing that America consisted of three coequal “culture groups,” each of 
which made valuable contributions to American life and should be en- 
couraged to flourish. Within two decades, this tripartite approach to 
American religion was enshrined in countless symbols, from “equal-time” 
radio allotments on NBC to the famous Chapel of Four Chaplains, “an 
interfaith shrine” commemorating the 1943 sinking death— “standing on deck, 
arms linked, praying’—of four army chaplains, one Catholic, one Jewish, 
and two Protestant, on the S.S. Dorchester.° 

What did more than anything else to make “Protestant-Catholic-Jew” a 
household concept was a book that appeared in 1955. Written by Will Her- 
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berg, recently characterized by David G. Dalin as “one of the most interest- 
ing Jewish intellectuals of the last half-century,” it made the case for “the per- 
vasiveness of religious self-identification along the tripartite scheme of Pro- 
testant, Catholic, Jew.” According to Herberg, America had become a “’triple 
melting pot,” restructured in three great communities with religious labels, 
defining three great ‘communions’ or ‘faiths.’” “Not to be ... either a Protes- 
tant, a Catholic, or a Jew,” he warned, “is somehow not to be an American.”'° 

By the mid-1950s, then, both the Judeo-Christian tradition and the “triple 
melting pot” had become firmly entrenched components of American identity. 
Both models—and they were clearly linked—pointed to a more pluralistic un- 
derstanding of America, an America that embraced Jews as equals. For Jews, 
all too used to being cast in the role of persecuted minority, this was a 
pleasant change. Indeed, it was so congenial that in a paper entitled “The 
Basic Task of the Synagogue in America,” the Conservative Jewish lay leader 
Maxwell Abbell matter-of-factly read these assumptions back into history. 
“Americans,” he explained, “have always spoken of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion as the basis of the religious life of the modern world, thus giving us Jews 
credit for the basic elements of this tradition. Americans have always spoken 
of the three great religions of this country as Protestantism, Catholicism and 
Judaism, despite the fact that we Jews number only about five million out of 
about 160 million population.”"' 

Abbell, and I think many other Jews as well, understood that Jews did not 
quite deserve the coequal status that America accorded them. They apparently 
hoped that Jews might compensate for their manifest numerical inequality by 
making a substantial contribution to American life. But there was a great dan- 
ger here that I think we are only now beginning to appreciate; namely, that 
there was a large and indeed growing disjunction between myth and reality. 
Neither the Judeo-Christian tradition nor the “triple melting pot” adequately 
or accurately conveyed the full extent of American religious pluralism in all 
of its complex manifestations. For a long time, Americans lived with this dis- 
junction, cognitive dissonance notwithstanding. Jews found their exaggerated 
status particularly convenient; an overwhelming number of Americans be- 
lieved that Jews formed a far larger proportion of the nation’s population than 
they actually did, and treated Jews accordingly.'* But today these myths are 
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dying. It behooves us to know why they are dying, and what the implications 
are for Jewish identity in the coming decades. 

Silk demonstrates that the Judeo-Christian idea first met with resistance 
as far back as the 1940s. Criticisms included the charge that the concept was 
fuzzy (Harvard’s Douglas Bush, for one, asked for “fuller hints of what the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition, to which all pay at least vague lip service, ac- 
tually does or can mean in modern terms for modern men of good will”), and 
that it obscured age-old Jewish-Christian differences. The concept was further 
attacked in the wake of the 1967 Six Day War, an event that exposed deep 
theological fissures between Jews and Christians, especially with regard to 
Israel, and hastened a trend toward greater Jewish self-pride. More recently, 
“Judeo-Christian” has been attacked as a rhetorical ploy used by right-wing 
elements in order to promote an exclusively Christian political program.’ 

The so-called triple melting pot proved no more adequate as an explana- 
tory concept. It seriously underestimated the importance of ethnic differences, 
totally misunderstood the significance of Evangelical Protestantism, and wrote 
off other American faiths completely, as if they did not exist at all. David 
Dalin points out that “even as Herberg was writing, new evangelical sects 
were arising and older ones were undergoing revitalization. Less than five 
years after the publication of Protestant-Catholic-Jew, the sociologist Sey- 
mour M. Lipset could note that such fundamentalist sects were ‘far stronger 
today than at any time in the 20th century,’ and that the much-heralded 
growth in church membership was taking place precisely among these ‘fringe 
sects,’ rather than within the traditional Protestant ‘mainline’ denominations 
in which Herberg placed so much stock.”'* Admittedly, Herberg’s model did 
help pave the way for subsequent discussions of American “civil religion.” 
But the triple melting pot by itself was scarcely an adequate depiction of 
American religion in the 1950s, and was even less adequate thereafter. 

Today, assumptions about America’s Judeo-Christian character and its 
Protestant-Catholic-Jew makeup confront an even more critical problem: the 
rapid growth of American religions that are not Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish, and that are totally outside the Judeo-Christian spectrum. I refer prin- 
cipally to Islam, among the fastest-growing religions in the United States, but 
we should also bear in mind the presence in America of so-called hidden reli- 
gions (the term is J. Gordon Melton’s), including metaphysical faiths, Eastern 
religions, Psychic or New Age religions, and the like. Sociologists Wade 
Clark Roof and William McKinley found in 1985 that non-Judeo-Christian 
faiths commanded the loyalty of twice as many Americans as Judaism and 
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that nearly one American in ten reported no religious affiliation. In other 
words, at least 13 percent of all Americans do not fit our standard assump- 
tions about America’s religious character. This represents more than a four- 
fold increase in just thirty years, and there is every reason to believe that the 
number of these “exceptions” will continue to expand at a rapid rate." 

From the point of view of American Jews, the growth of American Islam 
merits special attention, especially given the organized Muslim community’s 
hostility to Israel. Islam’s emergence as a major American faith has failed 
until now to elicit much discussion in Jewish circles, probably from a fear of 
appearing religiously prejudiced. I am not familiar with a single scholarly 
study of what this development means to Jews, certainly none that investi- 
gates how Islam’s rise may affect Jewish identity and life in the decades 
ahead. No detailed study can be attempted here either, but given my topic, 
“Jewish Identity in the Changing World of American Religion,” some 
preliminary remarks are in order. 

Historically, individual Muslims came to America as early as the colonial 
period. Small numbers of Muslims are known to have lived in various com- 
munities in the nineteenth century, but always as individuals; there was no 
organized Islamic presence. During the era of mass immigration (1880s— 
World War I), migration from what was then called Greater Syria increased 
owing to a wide variety of factors: political and economic insecurity, agricul- 
tural problems, overpopulation, the decline of the Ottoman Empire, and the 
lure of economic advancement in the New World. Most of the immigrants 
were actually Christian Arabs, but a number of Muslims came too—"“they 
hoped to earn as much as possible and then return home.”'® The oft-told 
story of the small Muslim community established near Ross, North Dakota, 
around 1900 demonstrates the difficulties that Muslims faced in a 
non-Muslim environment. To Jewish ears, the story sounds remarkably 
familiar. 
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Before a mosque was built in the 1920s, prayer and ritual were con- 
ducted in private houses and led by the best informed among the 
group. Without a mosque for almost 30 years and without any cul- 
tural reinforcement from newcomers, the Muslims rapidly lost the use 
of Arabic, assumed Christian names, and married non-Muslims. The 
community dwindled as children moved away, and the mosque was 
abandoned by 1948." 


The most visible early centers of Islam in America were in Michigan, 
especially in the Detroit and Dearborn areas, for many Arab immigrants took 
jobs at the Ford plant. Other Muslim communities were established in East 
Coast and Midwest industrial centers. But given immigration restrictions and 
assimilation, the number of Muslims in America remained small—“a little 
over 100,000”—into the early 1960s. Since then, the nation’s Islamic popula- 
tion has mushroomed, owing both to large scale immigration (14 percent of 
all immigrants into the United States now are Muslims) and to thousands of 
converts, especially blacks. Significant Islamic communities may be found in 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, and Toledo, Ohio. One recent 
study lists 598 mosques and Islamic centers operating in the United States, 
and estimates the number of American Muslims as “somewhere in the range 
of two to three million’—a conservative estimate.'* “The high rate of birth, 
the growing number of converts, and the continuing flow of immigration,” the 
study’s authors conclude, “make it possible to predict that by the first decade 
of the twenty-first century Islam will be the second largest religious com- 
munity in the United States.”’!® 

The Muslim community stands in the forefront of those who seek to 
break down the Judeo-Christian, Protestant-Catholic-Jew models of American 
religious life. Quite understandably, Muslim leaders feel that these models are 
exclusivistic; they imply that Muslims cannot participate as equals in Ameri- 
can society. “Wed like people to start thinking of the U.S. as a Judeo- 
Christian-Muslim society,” said Salam Al-Marayati, spokesman for the Mus- 
lim Political Action Committee. Another Muslim told researchers that he 
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looked forward to the day “when all will say ‘Catholics, Protestants, Jews and 
Muslims.’”” While such a change would not go far enough for those Muslims 
whose ultimate goal is to bring about an Islamic state in America, and would 
certainly not meet the needs of those whose faith is neither Judeo-Christian 
nor Muslim, it does bear out our earlier analysis. America’s religious identity 
is changing; the way Jews understand American religion must change as well. 

What are the implications of these changes for American Jews and Amer- 
ican Jewish identity? Given what we have seen to be the rather poor results 
of earlier efforts to foretell American Jewry’s future, I might be forgiven if, 
echoing Amos, I declared myself to be neither a prophet nor a prophet’s dis- 
ciple, and left it at that. But since the organizers of this conference have in- 
structed me to pay special attention, at the very least, to the policy implica- 
tions of my analysis, let me suggest ten possible changes that we may see in 
the years ahead, bearing in mind my earlier caution concerning self-negating 
prophecies. Some of these changes relate broadly to the new world of Ameri- 
can religion that Jews must confront; the rest deal more narrowly with the 
growth of Islam and its possible ramifications. 


1. The one-time familiar trinity of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews will, in 
the future, almost surely give way to a much wider religious circle. At the 
very least we shall have to include Muslims in the company of religious 
insiders; more likely, we shall have to expand the circle to include the 
full rank of American religious denominations, Eastern religions as well 
as Western ones. 


2. Our image of American religion will have to change to comport more 
closely than it now does with statistical realities. As such, Jews may find 
themselves placed on an equal footing not with Protestants and Catholics, 
but, ironically, with Muslims, for both represent major world religions 
comprising less than 3 percent of the total U.S. population. A hint of 
what lies in store may already be found in J. Gordon Melton’s Encyclo- 
pedia of American Religions (1978). The encyclopedia claims to explore 
“the broad sweep of American religions and describes 1200 churches.” It 
divides American religion into seventeen “religious families,” only ten of 
which basically follow Christian beliefs and practices. Jews do not even 
rate a religious family of their own in this classification; instead they are 
grouped together with Muslims, Hindus, and Buddhists under “the Eastern 
and Middle Eastern Family.” “The inclusion here of the Jews, Hindus, 
Buddhists and Muslims in one family,” J. Gordon Melton explains, “is 
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based on shared characteristics, peculiar to their American sojourn, 
without negating their fundamental differences.””" 


3. Given the move away from the triple melting pot view of American reli- 
gion, and the almost inevitable devaluation of Judaism’s place in the pan- 
oply of American religion, Jews in the next few decades will have to en- 
dure what mainstream Protestants went through earlier in this century: the 
experience of status-loss, of feeling almost dispossessed. The rise in status 
that Jews experienced when the triple melting pot image gained ascen- 
dancy will, I believe, be partially if not wholly reversed. As a result, the 
Jewish community will have to learn how to live with a radically dif- 
ferent image of itself—a much less flattering one. 


4. Asaconsequence of all of the above, American Jews will receive far less 
textbook and media attention than they do now. Where for some years 
Jews benefitted from a disproportionate share of religious attention, al- 
most on a par with Protestants and Catholics, now they will have to ad- 
just their expectations down to a more realistic level in keeping with the 
Jewish community’s actual size and significance. 


5. Jewish political power in the years ahead may also fall into decline. As 
politicians become aware of America’s changing religious situation, many 
may feel less inclined to listen when Jewish lobbyists come calling. Poli- 
tical power in America is, of course, more than just a function of num- 
bers; organization, intelligence, experience, participation, and money also 
count for a great deal. But given countervailing pressure from constituents 
actively hostile to Jewish interests, the knowledge that America’s Jews 
are a less significant group than they used to be cannot but have some 
impact. In the coming years, Jews will have to work much harder to 
achieve their goals and will not be able to take their power nearly so 
much for granted. 


6. Israel may well suffer the most from these changes. The declining status 
of American Jews, coupled with the rise of American Islam and the 
growing political maturity of the American Muslim community, will 
make it much mote difficult in the years ahead for massive aid to Israel 
to win congressional approval. Already, the Muslim Political Action 
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Committee is promoting pro-Palestinian policies. Having learned much 
from watching how Jewish political lobbyists work, American Muslims 
intend to increase their political activities in coming elections, and hope 
to elect a Muslim to Congress by 1992.” 


7. For a few decades, at least, we are likely to see a return in this country 
to the rhetoric of religious triumphalism. Faiths new on the American 
scene and flush with fresh converts often delude themselves into thinking 
that theirs is the faith of the future, the religion that will bring The Truth 
to all Americans and unite them into a single all embracing church (or 
mosque). Almost inevitably, this pious hope stirs up religious fervor, 
spurs the faithful to participate in religious crusades, and successfully 
thwarts liberal efforts aimed at promoting interreligious harmony. Catho- 
lics, Jews, and mainstream Protestants know from experience that sooner 
or later all such hopes are doomed to disappointment; religious monism 
is not the American way. But this may well be the kind of lesson that 
every faith community must learn anew for itself. 


8. Until this and other lessons are learned, interfaith conversations will be- 
come much more difficult. In the past, leading Jews, Protestants, and 
Catholics have, if nothing else, established certain properties that permit- 
ted them to interact; they all learned to practice what John Murray Cud- 
dihy calls “the religion of civility.”” Faiths previously excluded from the 
mainstream do not necessarily share these properties, and may in some 
cases openly scorn them—witness the intemperate rhetoric of some funda- 
mentalist preachers or of Black Muslim leaders like Louis Farrakhan. 
Unless (or until) a new generation of religious leaders from a much 
broader spectrum of faiths can be initiated into the niceties of religious 
conversation, progress can scarcely be expected. Discussions will either 
prove too limited to be meaningful or too acrimonious to be helpful. 
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9. On the brighter side, the rise of Islam and the widening parameters of 
American religion may in the long run promote closer Muslim-Jewish 
relations. Confronted with surprisingly similar kinds of religious problems 
in a society that is still overwhelmingly Christian, Jews and Muslims 
have every reason to learn to work together in support of common inter- 
ests. Moreover, the neutral American environment should make possible 
a level of religious interaction between Jews and Muslims that would be 
unthinkable either in Arab countries or in Israel. For reasons that I have 
already outlined, I do not expect serious interreligious conversations to 
take place in the near future. But the history of Catholic-Jewish relations 
over the past century in America demonstrates that change is possible. 
Given what Robert Wuthnow writes about the “decline of denomination- 
alism’™ in recent decades, improvements may come about even sooner 
than we think. 


10. Finally, the changing world of American religion may prompt Jews fun- 
damentally to reevaluate their agenda and goals for the years ahead. If 
Jews are to be known once more as a religious minority, a so-called dis- 
senting faith, they may want to act the part, just as they did decades ago. 
This means that Jews would focus first and foremost on their own inter- 
ests, next on those issues of special concern to religious minorities, and 
only third on the great social and political agenda that majority faiths 
worry about. Historically, the Jewish community played a tremendously 
important role as leader and spokesman for America’s religious minori- 
ties. It did more than any other faith community to promote inclusive the- 
ories of American life (the melting pot and cultural pluralism) and reli- 
gious liberty for all. Jews, in my opinion, have had far less impact as 
yea-saying members of the religious majority, and have squandered 
precious resources on issues about which they have little new to say. By 
refocusing priorities back toward minority-group issues—particularly the 
age-old American question of minority rights versus majority rule—Jews 
may actually make more of a mark than they did as members of the reli- 
gious “establishment.” Such a refocusing would not only strengthen Jew- 
ish minority group identity, but would have the additional advantage of 
promoting group survival as a weapon against intermarriage and as- 
similation. 


Let me close with this final thought. Jews have done exceedingly well in 
this country, both in the old days when they were viewed as members of a 
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religious minority roughly akin to Turks and infidels, and more recently when 
they became part of the religious majority, grouped together with Protestants 
and Catholics in a “triple melting pot.” The fact that yet another change is 
now taking place should thus occasion concerned vigilance, but not neces- 
sarily alarm. Indeed, we have seen that some of the implications of this 
change may actually turn out to be positive. Moreover, it is a mistake to as- 
sume that Jews are merely the objects of history, tossed about by forces total- 
ly beyond their control. While Jews may not be able to do anything about the 
realignment of American religion and the growth of American Islam, the way 
they respond to these challenges may in fact make a great deal of difference. 
American Jews survived earlier challenges, prophecies of doom notwithstand- 
ing, because Jewish leaders responded to them creatively —with wisdom, dis- 
cernment, and flexibility. Let us hope that our present leaders can do as well. 


Reflections 


The Scope of Taqlid 
Taha J. al ‘Alwani 


It is generally agreed that taqlid is not allowed in the case of fundamental 
beliefs, such as the existence of God and His attributes. The reason for this is 
that such questions are to be answered by the individual on the basis of his/her 
own knowledge and conviction, while taqlid represents reliance on the knowl- 
edge of others. Another reason for this is that there is only one truth in such 
matters, and all who call themselves Muslims must recognize, know, and be- 
lieve in these articles of faith. Anything else would be heresy and disbelief. 

The scope of taqlid is thus limited to the interpretation of particular aspects 
of Shari‘ah rulings. Rulings on essential knowledge (ma‘lim bi al darirah) 
about Islam’ (i.e., testifying aloud; believing in the heart that God is One and 
has no partner; that there is no being like or similar to Him; that He neither 
gives birth nor was given birth to; that He has no equal; that He is the Creator 
of all and the One to which all creation will return; that He, the Eternal, gives 
and takes away life; that He and His attributes and person have no beginning 
and no end; and that He is the possessor of (sits upon) all (the throne of) 
power, are thus beyond the reach of taqlid. Each Muslim is required to acquire 
a knowledge of these and other similar matters. It was for this reason that the 
Prophet said: “Seeking knowledge is the duty of every Muslim.”” 

Nonetheless, certain scholars are of the opinion that taqlid is allowed even 
in such fundamental matters. This opinion, however, is without substance, for 
taqlid, as discussed above, is essentially an allowance granted to those without 
access to the relevant texts of the Qur’an or Sunnah. These matters cannot be 
categorized as such, for they are both available and totally clear to each Mus- 
lim, meaning that they are not in need of any interpretation through ijtihad. 
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A closely related issue is what might be called the role of the non-Shari‘ah 
specialist (al ’Gmmi ) vis-a-vis ijtihad. The next section will deal with this 
matter in some detail. 


The Role of the Nonspecialist’ 


In our discussion of taqlid and ijtihad, one of the most important issues is 
the role of the nonspecialist in relation to ijtihad. This issue has been neglected 
far too long, with the result that the general understanding among Muslims is 
that the nonspecialist plays no role at all. 

In addition, a certain “taqlid mentality,” born of what I will call the general 
“slave mentality” now prevalent in the ummah, is now one of the dominant ele- 
ments in the contemporary Muslim mind. This mental shackling has robbed that 
mind of its effectiveness and limited its ability to undertake the role of khilafah. 
In order for the ummah to extract itself from this deplorable situation, it must 
acquire knowledge. God said: “Pursue not that of which you have no knowl- 
edge; for every act of hearing, or of seeing, or of the heart will be inquired 
into” (17:36). Pursuing knowledge which is not of direct and immediate rele- 
vance to a practicing Muslim’s life, or failure to overcome one’s shortcomings 
in matters of fiqh, is clearly contrary to the dictates of faith, taqwd, and the 
preconditions of istikhldf (i.e., thought and action). 

This slave mentality gradually led to the cessation of ijtihad, a development 
that facilitated the spread of taqlid. Over time, and with the increasing decline 
of the ummah, Muslims began to believe that the door to ijtihad had been shut. 
Even worse, it became an article of faith among Muslims that this mistaken be- 
lief was a religious necessity. 

Certain scholars claimed that nonspecialists have no recourse other than 
taqlid, that taqlid is a natural and legitimate state that will last forever, that non- 
specialists are not required to seek alternatives to it, and that they have no role 
to play in the process of ijtihad. As a result, people chose to relax rather than 
undertake the rigors associated with learning about the rulings of Islam. How- 
ever, the truth of the matter is otherwise, for the nonspecialist has a definite 
role to play here, some of which will now be discussed. 


1. The nonspecialist may request a formal ruling (fatwa). It should be noted 
that this is not a request for taqlid in the sense of blind imitation, but rather 
one for a learned opinion, along with the relevant proof, on a question of 
figh. Such a request lifts the nonspecialist from a state of blameworthy 


*The nonspecialist referred to here is the same non-Shari‘ah specialist referred to in the 
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taqlid to an informed position from which he/she may understand the pro- 
cess by which a Shari‘ah ruling is applied to a certain situation. 


2. The nonspecialist may participate through his/her explanation of the issue 
in question. Of course, the precision with which the nonspecialist describes 
and presents the situation or issue in question to the mufti or mujtahid 
plays an important role in how the specialist approaches and analyzes it. 
Thus the role of the nonspecialist in these matters is crucial; it may be con- 
sidered an essential source for framing the question and putting the matter 
into the proper perspective. Indeed, in many situations the mujtahid or 
faqih would be at a loss without such assistance and would consequently 
be unable to give a correct ruling. 


3. Another way in which the nonspecialist may contribute is through his/her 
discriminating selection, by means of comparison and careful deliberation 
of each one’s qualifications, of a fagih or mufti to consider his/her prob- 
lem. This certainly is an area in which the nonspecialist performs an act of 
ijtihad. God said: “So ask the peoplé of remembrance if you, yourself, do 
not know...” (16:43). Thus, among the meanings of this verse in relation to 
the “people of remembrance’’ (ahl al dhikr), is an indication that such 
people must be identified. Furthermore, it must be determined who among 
those claiming knowledge of a given subject really is qualified to be known 
as one of the “people of remembrance” on that particular subject. By com- 
paring and then carefully choosing a faqih, the nonspecialist is performing 
an important function in the overall process of ijtihad. 


4. It is recommended that the nonspecialist question the faqih as to how his 
ijtihad was performed. The questioner must then weigh the evidence ad- 
duced in favor of the eventual decision. A mujtahid may not deny a non- 
specialist access to this information. As this questioning and answering may 
be seen as an educational or instructional aspect of ijtihad, it is therefore 
of enduring significance to the overall process. 


5. The nonspecialist, as a legally responsible Muslim, is not excused from the 
duty to propagate and invite others to Islam to the best of his/her knowl- 
edge and ability. Among the ways he/she may do this is to explain to 
others the evidence used to reach the ruling in question and how the pro- 
cess of ijtihad was performed. The exchange of such knowledge will go a 
long way towards encouraging and reinforcing the whole process of ijtihad. 


Making Muslims aware of their obligation to obtain knowledge of Shari‘ah 
rulings and of the proofs and evidence that may be adduced in their support 
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will encourage many to seek knowledge for themselves. This positive develop- 
ment will soon allow them to rid themselves of the need to rely, often blindly, 
on the opinions of others. Ignorance of the Shari‘ah cannot be accepted as an 
excuse for a Muslim’s neglecting to perform his/her duty, nor can it be allowed 
to continue as an excuse for the ummah’s lethargy in such matters. 

From what has been presented above, it should be clear that the non- 
specialist, as a mature, understanding, and responsible Muslim, is certainly 
capable of discerning the relevance of the evidence cited to support an opinion 
and of passing it on to others. Likewise, the nonspecialist constitutes one of the 
most important elements in the process of ijtihad—the locus of responsibility 
(al mahim ‘alayhi)—and it is his/her condition that determines what constitutes 
the generally accepted concepts of detriment (darar), custom (‘urf), difficulty 
(haraj), and so on. From this perspective, the nonspecialist is an important 
source of knowledge for the faqih. Moreover, any increase in his/her awareness 
and understanding of Islam should be considered an important part of the 
mission to rebuild the ummah’s mentality. 

It should be clearly understood that calling attention to the role of the non- 
specialist in the process of ijtihad is not the same as calling upon the non- 
specialist to undertake ijtihad on his/her own. On the contrary, the call being 
made is directed towards education. Each Muslim should either be a scholar or 
a student of Islam, for there is no room for ignorance of Islam among Muslims. 
A Muslim who is ignorant of his/her religion is a danger to himself/herself and 
to other Muslims. The ignorance of nonspecialists and the ease with which they 
may be influenced by heretical or innovationist ideas are among the main con- 
tributors to the present pervasive malaise in the ummah. We should remember 
the case of Fir‘awn and his people, of whom the Qur’an says: “So he made 
fools of his people, and they obeyed him” (43:54). In other words, an ignorant 
Muslim is in constant danger of falling behind anyone who shouts loud mmough 
or of following the created in disobedience to the Creator. 

Thus, our call is designed to fight ignorance in those areas of expertise as- 
sociated with the Shari‘ah and the social sciences. Undoubtedly, were this un- 
derstanding of our situation and its remedy to become prevalent, our youth 
would no longer be subject to extremism, superstition, and blind imitation. In 
addition, our hearts would be free to consider the message of the Qur’an and 
to emulate the sublime example of the Prophet. 


Research Notes 


Secular Education and the Political 
Socialization of Muslim Children! 


As discussions of the "New World Order” intensify, Muslims around the 
world are increasingly questioning the relevance of this phrase to their lives 
and to the future of the ummah. For many Muslims, the popularization of this 
term signals a need to reexamine those processes that shape the transmission 
of the Islamic worldview from one generation to the next. The proposed 
“New World Order” seems much too reminiscent of the “Old World Order,” 
an economic and political order characterized by the economic subservience 
and political impotency of most of the Muslim world. Muslim social scientists 
are beginning to examine those processes and factors that might create the 
kind of “New World Order” that liberates rather than oppresses Muslims. 

One area of inquiry that must be addressed is that of political socializa- 
tion, as it is a phenomenon that occurs within virtually every human culture. 
In essence, it is a process that involves the individual’s acquisition of socially 
and culturally approved attitudes, values, beliefs, and behaviors as regards the 
political world. As a social science subspecialty, it represents a convergence 
between political science and child development. Much of the literature deal- 
ing with political socialization therefore focuses on the institutions and mech- 
anisms through which children are politically socialized over time. 

Within the Muslim world, the study of political socialization is critical to 
acquiring an understanding of how Muslim children learn about the multi- 
dimensional nature of the political world. How do they learn about politics? 
What kinds of political socialization models might be developed to reflect 
their experience? What are the relative effects of institutions like the family 
and school on their political socialization? These are just a few of the ques- 
tions that must be addressed within an approach to political socialization that 
reflects the cultural integrity of Muslims. 

This paper will explore the potential impact of secular education on the 
political socialization of Muslim children. It will begin with a discussion of 
a variety of political socialization models that have been developed in the 
West. Nationalism, as a central dimension of political socialization, will be 
discussed with particular emphasis placed on how schools promote national- 
ism in children. The conflict between nationalistic and Islamic identities will 
be explored as it is manifested in the secularized educational curricula. Islam- 


‘An earlier version of this research note was presented at the International Conference of 
the Association of Muslim Social Scientists held in Karachi, Pakistan, during 3-7 January 1992. 
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ic education will be described as an alternative to contemporary secularized 
education and also as a vehicle through which a more Islamized political so- 
cialization of Muslim children might occur. 


Definitions and Models of Political Socialization 


In defining political socialization, Easton and Dennis (1965, 50) have sug- 
gested that “political socialization refers to the ways in which a society trans- 
mits political orientation—knowledge, attitudes or norms and values from 
generation to generation.” Massey (1976, 4) has noted that: 


....political socialization is one of the requisite functions whose petr- 
formance is necessary in any political system for that system to be 
capable of maintaining itself in an operation. The function performed 
by the political socialization process is the transmission to the mem- 
bers of the system, from generation to generation, of a common store 
of orientations toward politics. These orientations include beliefs and 
values about the manifold aspects of the political system, such as the 
system itself as a general object, the government (or output) insti- 
tution and the political (or input) institutions, and the self and others 
as actors in the political process. The prevailing patterns of such 
orientation in a society constitute its “political culture.” 


Hess and Torney (1967) list four political socialization process models. 
The first model, the Accumulation Model, is based on the behaviorist postu- 
late that the child is a passive recipient of knowledge and data (in this case 
knowledge and information about the political world). If parents and teachers 
gradually expose children to acceptable ideas, values, and attitudes, they will 
be absorbed and ultimately expressed in adulthood. This model virtually ig- 
nores mediating variables such as the child’s prior level of knowledge. 

The second model, the Identification Model, also reflects a behavioristic 
orientation and assumes that the child imitates parental behavior in the ex- 
pression of political values. This model, however, recognizes that teachers and 
peers are also vital reference groups and thus serve as sources of political 
values to be evaluated. 

The third model, the Role Transfer Model, stresses the child’s use of pre- 
vious experiences to shape his/her perceptions of an orientation towards the 
political system. Experience and role performance within the family, the 
school, and one’s peer group are thus generalized to the political arena. 

The fourth model, the Cognitive Developmental Model, stresses the 
child’s increasing ability to view the world, particularly the political world, 
in terms of abstractions and complex concepts. The ability to distinguish 
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ideals from reality and the increased use of reasoning abilities to make poli- 
tical judgments are emphasized by this model. 

These Western models of political socialization are not adequate concep- 
tual frameworks for examining the socialization of Muslim children. Basing 
himself on verses from the Qur’an, Rashid (1990, 17) has suggested that an 
Islamic conceptual framework would view socialization as “the process of 
maintaining the child’s Muslim identity from infancy into adulthood": 


Socialization for Muslims involves providing children with an under- 
standing of their purpose in life (submission to God, 51:56, 2:21, 
31:22), the goal of their life (return to God, 6:60), and a means of 
accomplishing the purpose and achieving the goal (seerat al 
mustageem or the straight path outlined in the Qur’an and the Sunnah 
of Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, 6:153, 37:21). Thus from 
an Islamic frame of reference or world view, Western theoretical 
approaches to socialization are incomplete in that they fail to artic- 
ulate a relationship between the agents and mechanisms of social- 
ization and an ultimate goal of the process itself (Ibid., 17). 


An Islamic perspective on the political socialization process would clearly 
emerge out of an Islamic view of socialization in general. A framework for 
evaluating successful political socialization in Muslims would, therefore, have 
to apply the standard of Qur’an and Sunnah to those institutions responsible 
for the process. The family would be the initial agent of socialization, as it 
would naturally be expected that children would internalize and ultimately 
manifest the political orientation of their parents, whether Islamic or other- 
wise, while they are young. However as they grow up and mature, their 
schools and peers have an increasing influence. It is the role of schools in 
political socialization that must be of concern to Muslims, for they play a 
very prominent role vis-a-vis political knowledge. 


School, Socialization, and Nationalism 


In his analysis of the school’s role in the socialization process, Schwartz 
(1975) distinguishes between gemeinschaft and gesellschaft groups. Gemein- 
schaft (from the German word meaning “community”) groups foster informal, 
spontaneous, and highly personal relationships that carry broad mutual obliga- 
tions. Families and friendship units are gemeinschaft groups. Gesellschaft 
(from the German word meaning “organization” or “society”) groups promote 
relatively formal, rational, and impersonal role relationships that carry limited 
mutual obligations. Schwartz states that the young child is initially socialized 
by the family into gemeinschaft patterns of behavior while learning gesell- 
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schaft patterns at school. A school therefore serve as a transition institution 
by increasingly giving the child opportunities to behave in more reflective of 
adult social and political life. Schwartz (1975, 18) notes this transition: 


In general, the relative influence of the family on political values di- 
minishes as other people and groups take on more significance. Poli- 
tical values emerge, then, from the cumulative experiences—both po- 
litical and nonpolitical, spontaneous and formally structured of early 
childhood, adolescence and adulthood. 


While the West’s secularization of political life has at least theoretically 
removed its religious dimension, no such dichotomy or dualism exists in Is- 
lam. Within the Islamic worldview, religious life and political life are one. If 
the political socialization of Muslim children is to be truly Islamic, there must 
be consistency between the values initially taught in the home and those pro- 
moted within the school. If, over time, Muslim children begin to view po- 
litical life as somehow distinct from religious life, then ultimately the norms 
and values of politics will govern the dimensions of their life. 


Political norms are usually incorporated into formal curricula in 
courses such as civics, social problems and history. For example, a 
study of political socialization provided by elementary schools in 
eight representative American cities documents the fact that, not only 
do curricula contain political values such as the importance of elec- 
tions in democratic societies, they also contain political norms such 
as the rules of morality that surround elections and the obligation to 
express solidarity behind winning candidates (Ibid., 18). 


The “rules of morality” promoted by the political socialization agenda of 
the school are embedded in a curriculum that has as its primary objective the 
creation of a citizen that will support the existing order. This existing order 
is one that promotes a primary loyalty to the nation-state, i.e., the country of 
one’s citizenship. At an ideological level, loyalty to the nation-state is indis- 
tinguishable from nationalism. Thus the major political socialization function 
of schools within the context of Western culture is the perpetuation of nation- 
alism, by which is meant loyalty to the nation-state. 

Smith (1971, 21) has suggested that the core doctrine of nationalism is 
rooted in seven basic propositions: 1) Humanity is naturally divided into na- 
tions; 2) Each nation has its own peculiar character; 3) The source of all poli- 
tical power is the nation, the whole collectively; 4) For freedom and self- 
realization, individuals must identify with a nation; 5) Nations can only be 
fulfilled in their own states; 6) Loyalty to the nation-state overrides other 
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loyalties; 7) The primary condition of global freedom and harmony is the 
strengthening of the nation-state. 

While Muslims would certainly accept propositions one and two, as they 
conform with the Qur’an (i.e., 49:13), propositions three through seven must 
be rejected on equally Islamic grounds. As a secular educational system pro- 
motes loyalty to the nation as the highest good, Muslim children are in es- 
sence being forced to deny the veracity of the Qur’an and ignore its su- — 
premacy over any law or ideology imposed by the nation-state. Thus it is es- 
sential that Muslims demand the implementation of Islamic education wher- 
ever there are Muslim children who must be socialized into the worldview 
and way of life ordained by God. 


Islamic Education: A Mechanism for 
Muslim Political Socialization 


In the Qur’an, we find the following statements: “I have only created 
Jinns and men that they may serve me” (51:56), and “Read! In the name of 
thy Lord and Cherisher, Who created — Created man out of a (mere) clot of 
congealed blood. Read! And thy Lord is Most Bountiful — He who taught 
(the use of) the Pen — Taught man that which he knew not” (96:1-5). 

These verses form the basis for Islamic education in its broadest sense: 
an educational ideology that stresses 1) the human being’s purpose for living 
(to worship God) and 2) the major means that God has provided for acquiring 
knowledge (the pen or the written word). Sarwar (1984, 7-8) has provided the 
following definition of Islamic education: 


Islamic education may be defined as a system which transmits the re- 
vealed and acquired knowledge to the younger generation of Muslims 
in order to prepare them for life and enable them to discharge their 
duties as Kalifah (Vicegerent or Agent) of Allah on this earth with 
the sole aim of achieving success here and in the hereafter 
(Akhirah).... Islamic education is a total and complete system which 
does not separate the mundane affairs of life from the moral and 
spiritual aspects. 


This reorganization of the Islamic process of education as a “total and 
complete system” has clear implications for the different kinds of political so- 
cialization that would occur in a secular, as opposed to an Islamic, system. 
Whereas the secular approach to education fosters primary allegiance to the 
nation-state and thus reinforces and promotes nationalism, the Islamic ap- 
proach to education uses the Qur’an and the Sunnah to orient the political so- 
cialization of young Muslims. God says: “Oh Mankind! We created you from 
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a single (pair) of a male and a female, and made you into nations and tribes, 
that you may know each other....” (49:13). In his last sermon, the Prophet 
stated clearly that no nation, race, or tribe is superior to another except that 
it possesses more righteousness. The political socialization of Muslim chil- 
dren, therefore, as reflected in their education, must foster an allegiance, first 
and foremost, to the Muslim ummah. 

Islam is the glue with which God binds together the hearts of the 
believers. Thus Islamic education must be the framework through which Mus- 
lim children are socialized into a political consciousness. The secular empha- 
sis on national consciousness as one’s primary identity can only serve to 
divide Muslims into arbitrary and un-Islamic groupings. The following verses 
make this quite clear: 


And hold fast, all together, by the rope which Allah (stretches out for 
you), and be not divided among yourselves; and remember with grati- 
tude Allah’s favor on you; for you were enemies and He joined your 
hearts in love, so that by His grace, ye became brethren (Qur’an 
3:103). 


Verily, this brotherhood of yours is a single brotherhood, and I am 
your Lord and Cherisher: therefore Serve Me (and no other) (Qur’an 
21:92). 


It is clear from the Qur’an that God has ordained that Muslims see them- 
selves as one community (ummah). It is equally clear that the contemporary 
Muslim world is made up of many artificial nation-states created by Western 
colonial powers whose sole objective has been the continued exploitation of 
Muslim resources through an assortment of divide and conquer methods. Edu- 
cation will continue to be a tool for promoting divisiveness among Muslims 
as long as it is stripped of its base in Qur’an and Sunnah. The secularization 
of the education of Muslim children can only result in the secularization of 
young Muslim minds, which in itself can only result in a type of political 
socialization that is a mirror image of that which occurs in the West. 

As long as Muslims continue to view “modernization” as being synony- 
mous with “Westernization,” there will be efforts to secularize the education 
of Muslim children and structure it along Western lines. The dominant ideolo- 
gical orientation of education in Muslim countries will not, therefore, be Is- 
lamic; rather it will be a secularized perspective that has established a funda- 
mental duality between religion and politics, and between religion and all 
other aspects of life. Implementing the Shari‘ah, developing an Islamic bank- 
ing system, or promoting an Islamic concept of democracy based on shira 
(mutual consultation) would therefore be seen as “extremist” or “fundamental- 
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ist” and as being somehow in conflict with aspirations toward “modernism.” 

Muslim countries must look with a critical eye at any attempt to impose 
an educational strategy that places Islam in a peripheral position. The “reli- 
gion” of secular humanism views the human mind as the deity, the object of 
reverence. An educational doctrine that replaces Islam with secularism can 
only result in a progressive weakening of the ummah. The implementation of 
an Islamic educational agenda, however, currently faces a number of political 
and economic obstacles that must be overcome if, ultimately, Muslims are to 
assume control for the socialization of their children. 

One of the first obstacles to this is the inability of Muslims to recognize 
the pervasiveness of un-Islamic ideologies when it comes to the education of 
their children. Brembeck (1969, 200) has discussed the influence of American 
educational ideology and practice in the educational system of developing 
countries. American public schools have been used as a vehicle of “national 
integration,” a mechanism for diffusing cultural distinction that might threaten 
national identity. This focus on nationhood, he feels, is a lesson well learned 
in the developing world. 


The schools of developing nations are being used as never before to 
identify, develop and transmit the nation’s heritages.... The flag is sa- 
luted with special pride and the national anthem is sung with a loud 
voice. The books are full of accounts of national heroes and the cul- 
ture’s legends and the children are called upon to emulate the heroes 
and to be worthy citizens. 


The use of schools to build national loyalties is surely not an 
American invention ... but we were probably the first to use the 
schools on the grand scale of universal education as unifying symbols 
of nationhood. The lesson of our experience has not been lost on the 
new nations which are now confronted with the same task of creating 
common loyalties among conflicting tribal and regional interests as 
a basis for their survival. 


What Brembeck fails to mention, however, is that these “new nations” are 
for the most part creations of the colonial and imperialist powers of the past. 
For predominantly Muslim nations, the overwhelming majority of which are 
in Africa and Asia, this creation of “common loyalties” within nations often 
leads to conflict and suspicion between predominantly Muslim countries. The 
Islamic concept of one ummah has been subordinated to nationalistic interests, 
interests that are typically consistent with continued imperialistic domination. 

While Muslims must increasingly recognize the dangers of secular edu- 
cation, they must also make some serious efforts to develop the kinds of Is- 
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lamic curricula that can be used in a variety of national contexts. 

The content of primary school curricula is similar throughout the world, 
including the Muslim world. Benovat and Kamens (1989), for example, 
studied curricular emphasis in 130 countries and found that not only were the 
same basic subjects taught, but that the relative emphases given to the various 
subject areas were similar. Lockhead and Verspoor (1990, 31), however, 
make a distinction between the “intended” or official curriculum and the “im- 
plemented” curriculum, by which is meant the one that teachers actually use. 


The official, intended curriculum only establishes broad guidelines for 
instruction. Actual curriculum implementation is carried out by 
teachers using textbooks. In textbooks, the scope of the subject matter 
to be taught is defined and its sequence for instruction is laid out. 
Textbooks are the major—if not only—definition of the curriculum 
in most developing countries. 


Textbooks will continue to play a primary role in the curriculum of 
Muslim countries for a long time. Thus it is essential that Muslims begin to 
produce their own textbooks, textbooks grounded in Islamized knowledge and 
designed to produce an Islamic worldview in the young. As the curriculum 
and overall process of education becomes increasingly Islamic, we can expect 
a corresponding shift in the political socialization process. Muslim children 
exposed to an Islamic education will no longer be plagued by the dualism that 
characterizes the Western worldview. Their orientation to the political world 
will be dictated by the political requirements of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 


Overcoming Barriers to Islamic Political Socialization 


At the present time, there are serious barriers to the widespread imple- 
mentation of a program of Islamic education that would result in Islamic poli- 
tical socialization. The process of secularization has become so pervasive in 
many predominantly Muslim countries that to offer Islamic education as an 
alternative is viewed as both backwards and antimodern. The dual educational 
system (secular vs. religious) established by colonial powers to undermine 
Islam’s influence is so entrenched that many of those who call themselves 
Muslim, and yet call out the phrase “no religion in politics,” fail to see the 
contradiction. It is essential that Muslims who recognize the need for a uni- 
fied educational system based firmly on the ideological foundation of the 
Qur’an and the Sunnah begin to coalesce and communicate with one another 
on a regular basis. International conferences must be held as often as possible 
so that Muslims from around the world can meet and discuss problems and 
progress in the implementation of Islamic education in their native lands. As 
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vehicles for communication are broadened, Muslims should see an increased 
demand for truly Islamic education. 

Another barrier to Islamic education, and thus to Islamic political social- 
ization as well, is the influence of external agencies on the educational poli- 
cies of predominantly Muslim countries. As mentioned earlier, the United 
States has attempted to play a major role in molding the educational philo- 
sophy of many developing countries to reflect the Euro-American worldview. 
Muslims must establish a set of criteria, again grounded in the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah, that limit the influence of external agencies, particularly those whose 
policies and practices have proven to be inimical to Muslim interests. Where 
restructuring education along Western secular lines is made a condition for 
certain types of financial assistance, Muslims must be prepared to say that the 
Islamic character of the next generation is not for sale. While some short-term 
sacrifices may be required, in the long run self-sufficiency is the only Islamic 
option available to Muslims. Anything less than educational self-sufficiency 
will result in a continued perpetuation of a colonized mentality that has be- 
come comfortable with economic dependency, cultural confusion, and a secu- 
larized view of the world. Making educational self-sufficiency a priority is a 
major step in Islamizing the political socialization of young Muslims. Once 
this process has begun, young Muslims will gradually start to look to them- 
selves, under the guidance of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, for the right 
solutions to the problems facing the ummah. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the “New World Order” is a clear reality for both the Mus- 
lim and non-Muslim worlds. The death of Communism as a major ideology, 
the demise of the Soviet Union as a superpower, the unification of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, the revival of Islam in the hearts and minds of 
Muslims across the globe—all of these are evidence of a world order that is 
quickly being restructured. This remaking of the world, however, will be a 
generational process for which upcoming generations of Muslims must be 
prepared. We must therefore pay close attention to how they are politically 
socialized from early childhood and on into adulthood. Recognizing the 
danger posed to an Islamic political socialization by secular education is a 
first step. Only by an Islamic educational process that stresses both com- 
petence in the “modern” disciplines and a consciousness of one’s duty to God 
can the next generation of Muslims take its rightful place as a major player 
in the “New World Order.” 
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Book Review 
Islamization of Knowledge: A Methodology 


By ‘Imad al Din Khalil. Herndon, VA & London, UK: IIIT, 
1991, 28 pp., Occasional Papers Series. 


This well-written book comprehensively outlines the basic precepts on 
which a concept and a program of Islamization of knowledge must, according 
to the author, rest. In his attempt to outline these directions, the author first 
defines the concept of Islamization as ”... practising (i.e., discovering, com- 
piling, piecing together, communicating and publishing) intellectual activity 
based on the Islamic concept of the universe” (p. 5). He further states that 
“"Tslamization’ covers everything within the realm of the true belief in the 
existence of Allah (SWT)” (p. 5). This definition is enhanced by Khalil’s un- 
equivocal reference to the Shari‘ah and fiqh, the derivative of the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah, as being the principal background for the Islamization process. 

Another important aspect of Islamization, according to the author, is the 
absence of dualism in this framework. He says that in the quest for establish- 
ing the Islamic dimensions of belief in the diversity of human acquisitions, 
all “that might lead to dualism between the Divine orientation and its absolute 
knowledge and the conflicting relativism of human efforts” (p. 6) must be 
avoided. 

The author correctly points out that Islamization must be carried out on 
both the theoretical (normative) and the practical (positive) aspects of the sci- 
ences. It is here, however, that a series of questions arise and which, in turn, 
lead to a critical analysis that seemingly does not support the author’s thesis 
on the modus operandi and worldview of Islamization. Internal inconsistencies 
within the arguments presented also lead to several difficulties. In my analysis 
of some of these problematic points, I will use the tawhidi precept that cen- 
ters the Islamization process. 


Islamizing the Natural and the Social Sciences 


Khalil says that the natural and the social sciences are not amenable to 
the same degree of Islamization. In his view, the social sciences will be Is- 
lamized before the natural sciences: ”... sciences such as civil engineering, al- 
gebra, trigonometry or mathematics in general, as well as other disciplines 
like statistics, chemistry and possibly geology, may not be related to the pro- 
cess” (p. 7). 
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In regards to the above-mentioned approach, it is clear that the mech- 
anistic aspects of these disciplines are seen to shield them from any Islam- 
izing cause and effect. But are such sciences really independent of the hard- 
core essence of Islamization? To answer this question, two possible epis- 
temological matters must be considered. First, it is necessary to investigate 
whether the Western precepts of the sciences were free of the fundamental 
concept of material dualism. When Kant outlined his principle of mathema- 
tical logic, it was made dependent upon the epistemological precept of reason 
alone—the a priori condition of the mind that lends itself to reason alone. 
Kant expressed this argument as follows: “Now it is easy to show that there 
actually are in human knowledge judgements which are necessary and in the 
strictest sense universal, and which are therefore pure a priori judgments. If 
an example from the sciences be desired, we have only to look to any of the 
propositions of mathematics...”' On this a priori epistemological basis, Kant 
separated the a priori reason premise from what he claimed to be the empir- 
ical and unsubstantive basis of the a posteriori. Thus dualism became inherent 
in the foundation of mathematical logic in Western philosophy. 

The consequence of this dualism was felt in the treatment of finite and 
infinite mathematical systems. Hilbert held that all mathematics must describe 
measurable systems. This principle gives his system the mathematical condi- 
tion of boundedness and measurability.” Meanwhile, Gödel argued that the 
mathematical system is incomplete.’ Thus the boundedness of Hilbert spaces, 
similar to ideas presented by Whitehead and Russell,* become open systems 
of topological “covers,” each supplementing the other through infinite sequen- 
ces of evolutions.’ Which of these two conceptions of mathematical founda- 
tions represents unique truth? In Euclidean and Cartesian geometries, Hilbert 
spaces would apply as approximation. However, in Minkowski, Relativistic, 
and higher dimensional spaces, Gédel’s theorems become more profound.° 

Let us turn to the tawhidi precept that centers the Islamization process 
and examine it in the light of the above-mentioned dualistic concept of math- 
ematics. Khalil correctly states that Islamization must mean the purposeful 
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unification of the relationships between God, humanity, and nature. Substan- 
tively, this must mean that the divine laws guiding our understanding of the 
epistemological domain (a priori) must be one with the sensed domain (a pos- 
teriori or ontological). This integrated concept of mathematics must exist in 
order to explain how the unique tawhidi law translates itself into the reality 
of understanding, say, with regards to the mathematics of evolutionary infinite 
spaces (tawhidi space in the sense of Gödel’s incompleteness theorem) as 
bounded contractions, to use a topological concept.’ Here, we find the same 
open correspondence of tawhid at once explains reality in the cosmic order 
as well as in the limited domain of sensed phenomena. 

If such a continuity does not exist in the domain of mathematical concep- 
tion, it would be tantamount to asserting that the tawhidi precept remains 
neutral in some areas of mathematics, sciences, and technology, that is, in 
some prehensions of knowledge." This invalidates the very foundations of uni- 
versality, continuity, and unification, all of which constitute the tawhidi real- 
ity in the Islamization process. Such an argument reveals a basic flaw in the 
author’s characterization of a differentiated disciplinary emphasis which he 
holds must be placed on the Islamization of the natural and the social sci- 
ences. Consequently, there exists a misunderstanding in his following state- 
ment: “We shall realize that the different branches and subjects of these 
sciences are all linked in one way or another with the Qur’an’s flexible, 
comprehensive view, which is broad enough to accommodate all different 
aspects of science including aims, methodologies, facts and application. 
However, ... we must recognize that the humanities ... will be the first in line 
of Islamization.” The above criticism with respect to the author’s discussions 
on Islamization of the sciences, renders much of pages 7-10 hard to accept. 


Directions for the Islamization of Knowledge 


This conception of Islamization has led Khalil to state that “the Islam- 
ization program cannot start from scratch...” While this is certainly meaning- 
ful as regards preserving “shari‘atically” acceptable facts over time, such facts 
must be sifted from any mistaken leaning on taqlid.’ Conceptions on science, 
even those offered by Islamic scholars and those conceived under the human 
understanding of the tawhidi precept, are bound to change. Such changes 
will bring about revisions, redundancy, and even the rejection of earlier doc- 
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trines. For instance, the idea of the roundness of the earth’s topography and 
the orbiting of celestial bodies, as established by the Qur’an, could only dawn 
gradually on the human mind. Such scientific dialectics, as well as those per- 
ceived by our tawhidi understanding, does not render the tawhidi law refut- 
able over time. The incompleteness of our understanding of the tawhidi pre- 
cept means the incremental furtherance of human volitions in this direction. 

It is thus a misnomer to view any phase of history, be it Islamic or other- 
wise, as a final determinant of established knowledge, even though these may 
be based on certain momentary Islamic understandings of tawhidi law. An 
example here is the way in which such mutakallimin as al Ghazzali, al Razi, 
al Kindi, and Ibn al ‘Arabi defined and conceptualized tawhidi reality or, 
for that matter, the questionable Islamic basis of ‘ilm al kalām (i.e., Ibn Sina, 
Ibn Rushd, and al Farabi). The author’s prescription of negating a start from 
scratch leaves a regimentative note that may have serious consequences to the 
otherwise open-ended limits of inquiry that must be left to the human mind 
in the Islamization process. 

Furthermore, it is my view that the intellectual legacy of Islam has not 
been resolved over time. In fact, there are still great gaps of irreconciliation 
and misunderstanding between the intellectual traditions coming predominant- 
ly from Shi‘i thought and the legal traditions coming mainly from Sunni 
thought.'° 

The above treatment of the investigative question in Islamization leads to 
two conflicting statements by the author. He states: “As a general principle 
it should be clear to us that we must avoid accepting one of the two fol- 
lowing generalizations: (a) The entire Islamic legacy expresses the Islamic 
concept of the universe, the world, life and man, and (b) The Islamic legacy 
does not necessarily represent an extension of this concept” (p. 11). 

Let us examine these statements critically. For this purpose, let me 
designate the set in which (a) belongs as set A, and the set in which (b) 
belongs as a subset, B. The complement of A means the set comprehending 
the statement “the entire Islamic legacy expresses a non-Islamic concept of 
the universe.” Equivalently, this statement can be restated as “none of the Is- 
lamic legacy expresses the Islamic concept of the universe.” Let this com- 
plementary set to A in the “universal set” be denoted A’. Then, clearly A N 
A' = Ø, while A U A’ = "universal set.” However, since A and B are mutu- 
ally exclusive, as the author implies, then A N B = Ø. Hence B must be a 
subset of A’. This leads to a contradiction in terms of Khalil’s above- 
mentioned statement. There must therefore exist a unique way of realizing the 
Islamization process. This is simply to retain condition (b), subject to contin- 
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uous tawhidi investigation over time. Thus there is a fundamental error in 
the author’s conceptualization and presentation of the modus operandi of the 
Islamization process. 


System of Priorities 


By negating Khalil’s statements on the directions of Islamization, his sug- 
gested stereotyping of priorities also turns out to be unacceptable. If there re- 
mains no particular significance for starting from scratch, then there must not 
be any need to give any priority to the Islamization of specific disciplines. In 
a broader sense, there should not be any regimentation in disciplines and pro- 
grams of Islamization. The process of Islamization must be left to individuals 
and groups of committed Muslims, acting in accord with their own interests 
and successes gained, when guided by Islamic institutional consensus on such 
fronts. For instance, an overconcentration and priority on Islamic economics 
as a branch of the Islamization of knowledge has yielded less-than-acceptable 
results as regards making this discipline paradigmatically different from main- 
stream economics. At best, it is only tempered by certain Islamic values 
within the broad mainstream framework.'' For this reason, Khalil’s sugges- 
tions for a greater regimentation of the Islamization process appears to be out 
of place. 

The author also remarks that writing on specific issues should be left to 
groups of authors specialized in the given disciplines (p. 20). In addition, he 
remarks that “To begin with we must draw the broad outlines (or basic 
plans) for the methodology of the Islamization of each discipline. These basic 
plans should be the work of one or more academics who possess the qualities 
...” (p. 22). He then suggests that such a regimented Islamization plan be 
delivered to and through relevant teachers. 

These are directions that would seriously undermine, rather than enhance, 
the Islamization process. Regimentation in academic inquiry is a time-honored 
and unwelcome element that takes away individual and group initiative and 
freedom to investigate. However coordination—as opposed to regimentation— 
in intellectual inquiry can be an important facet of development. This would 
involve bringing about the coordination of understanding and efforts within 
groups of researchers and across disciplines. It would also take the form of 
appropriate coordination within the framework of academic institutions in the 
light of the strengths, impress, and successes of specific disciplines without 
giving priority to any particular discipline. 

Such types of paradigmatic shifts would rest on the formulation and im- 
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plementation of a unique methodology. Khalil refers to this important topic, 
but it appears to him as distinct in the sciences. He writes, ”... the metho- 
dologies, orientations, materials, conclusions, nature, etc. of each of their dis- 
ciplines will differ from those of all the other disciplines” (p. 12). Such a 
differencing of methodologies at the basic and advanced levels of scientific 
pursuit is mistaken. The tawhidi law, on the other hand, presents a unique 
methodology that binds all domains of knowledge together. It is only the 
mechanics of application and particular modes of analysis in different dis- 
ciplines that lend themselves to varied types of investigations. For example, 
there is now a keen analytical relationship between economics and mathe- 
matics. But while the process of mathematical logic is mostly discursive and 
value-free, economics remains a value-laden inquiry. The use of mathematics 
in economics should therefore sharpen the value-laden as well as the analy- 
tical contents of the latter. For this to happen, mathematics must have a meth- 
odology of a value-laden analysis in an Islamic perspective. Such a unique 
methodological orientation could be established between economics and math- 
ematics by using the tawhidi continuity and universal correspondence, as dis- 
cussed above. The concept of methodology in the Islamization of knowledge 
must therefore be a uniquely unifying one and also be clearly differentiated 
from discipline-specific analytical methods, goals, and applications. Khalil 
fails to note and clarify this important difference between concepts at all 
levels of a discipline’s development (pp. 12-7). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, three points may be noted. First, this book does not contri- 
bute anything new to the Islamization of knowledge. Second, it does not go 
deeper to critically examine some of these accepted views in order to present 
dynamically new ones for realizing the Islamization process. Third, although 
many of the points made by Khalil appear to be controversial ones as ana- 
lyzed above, they still must be recognized as important contributions in the 
evolutionary phases of Islamic knowledge to which we all belong, and in 
which this review must also be placed. In this sense, the book is to be consi- 
dered as a contribution to the literature on the Islamization of knowledge. 


Masudul Alam Choudhury 
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Approaches to the Study of Islam 
and Muslim Societies 


University of Cape Town 
Cape Town, South Africa 
Muharram 5-7, 1412/July 17-19, 1991 


This conference was convened by J. H. Dreyer of the Department of 
Semitic Studies at the University of South Africa, Pretoria, South Africa, and 
the Department of Religious Studies, University of Cape Town, Cape Town, 
South Africa. It was preceded by a banquet, during which the Islamic Studies 
program of the Department of Religious Studies was introduced to the people 
of Cape Town. Approximately 250 invited guests attended the conference, 
which was well received by local Muslims and set the parameters for a 
healthy relationship between the department and the Muslim community. 

The conference was attended by a fluctuating audience of eighty to 150 
individuals from the University of Cape Town and various Muslim com- 
munities. This provided an ideal opportunity for the emergence of a variety 
of lively and critical ideas. Issues affecting Muslims living in South Africa 
also generated a lot of discussion. 

The keynote guest speaker was Richard Martin, Arizona State University, 
Tucson, Arizona. The rest of the papers were presented by scholars from 
South African universities who have been involved in the study of Islam and 
Arabic. The following broad areas were covered: early Islamic history; 
Qur’anic hermeneutics in traditional and modem scholarship; revivalism; 
Islam in South Africa; and Muslim personal law in South Africa. 

The first session dealt with early Islam and featured two presentations. 
The first, Martin’s paper on “Public Theology in Medieval Islam: The Role 
of Kalam in Conflict Definition and Resolution,” set the pace with an 
interesting and innovative approach to the study of early theological disputes. 
In addition, he presented kalam disputes to illustrate how modem discussions 
and debates on fundamentalism have produced a kind of public theology 
involving both the media and academia in North America. He was followed 
by Abdul Kader I. Tayob, University of Cape Town, who dealt with the 
meaning and significance of the masjid as a sacred space as reflected in the 
Qur’an and sirah literature of the thirteenth hijri century. 

Two papers on Qur’anic hermeneutics made up the second session. A. K. 
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Aziz, University of Durban-Westville, Durban, spoke on “The Use of Speech 
Acts in the Qur’anic Text: A Linguistic-Juridical Analysis.” Yusuf Dadoo, 
University of South Africa, Pretoria, used his paper on “Reception Theory: 
Reflections on the Application of Some of Its Concepts for Qur’anic Her- 
meneutics” to analyze the vital interrelationship between text and reader in the 
interpretive role. Farid Essack’s paper on “The Development of Qur’anic 
Hermeneutics: Problems and Prospects,” which he presented the following 
day, took the argument further by insisting that both the early formation of 
the text as well as the later reception must come under the purview of con- 
temporary hermeneutics. 

The topic of Islam in Cape Town Africa was the focus of the next 
session. Papers on “popular Islam” (Mawlana Mukaddam), the Cape ulama’s 
Arabic- Afrikaans invention of the last century (Davids), and a revivalist 
newspaper (Haron, University of the Western Cape, Bellville) stressed the 
diversity of Cape Town’s Muslims. Iqbal Jhazbhay (University of South 
Africa, Pretoria) and Le Roux’s “The Path of Qiblah Thought—1991: A Her- 
meneutical Reflection” also dealt with Cape Town in regard to a militant Is- 
lamic movement in the 1980s. 

The next day featured papers dealing with approaches to Islamic Studies 
in academia. J. A. Naude, of Johannesburg’s Rand Afrikaans University, 
traced the emergence of Islamic studies in its own right at this university as 
it developed from disciplines like Semitic studies and Christian Mission. 
Yasin Mohammed presented a paper in which he argued for Ismā‘īl al 
Faraqi’s Islamization program as the latest phase of revivalism building on 
and transcending Muhammad ‘Abduh. 

The final session ensured that the conference ended on a high note. Its 
topic, Muslim personal law, has been a major public concern of Muslims in 
South Africa. Papers by Ebrahim Moosa, University of Cape Town, and Firoz 
Cachalia, The Wits Centre for Applied Legal Studies, dealt with this topic in 
the light of the political struggle against apartheid, the hope for a new 
postapartheid legal system, contemporary Muslim perceptions of Islamic law 
and its reforms, and community structures for the application of Islamic law. 

All of the papers presented during this conference were of a high 
academic standard and generated pointed discussions and debates. In spite of 
its very critical and historical nature, the conference was well received in the 
Muslim community and among the ulama. Differences of opinions were 
raised; some were resolved and the rest were respected. 

It became clear by the end of the conference that a wide variety of 
approaches (humanistic and social scientific) may be used to illuminate our 
understanding of Islam and Muslim societies. There is no one method or ap- 
proach that can claim the best vantage point; conversations across wide 
divides continually fill in the gaps of our understanding. From this point of 
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view, proponents of purely normative approaches may also benefit from com- 
ing into contact with evidence and data from different perspectives. For ex- 
ample, the paper on “popular Islam” in the Cape generated a spirited and 
heated debate that had a ripple effect among the theological guardians of the 
community. However, this pervasive practice of Islam could not simply be 
wished away; it demanded sympathy and empathy. Islam in Cape Town 
would not be complete without it. 


A. I. Tayob 
University of Cape Town 
Cape Town, South Africa 


An Exploration into the Nature of 
the Making of Human and Artifcial 
Intelligence and the Qur’anic Persepctive 


Mahmoud Dhaouadi 


The ongoing controversy over artificial and human intelligence is 
characterized by open disagreement. Some researchers believe that artifi- 
cial intelligence has the potential to become equal to or even superior to 
human intelligence, while others say that such a development is impos- 
sible. The thesis of this paper is that the gap between human and artificial 
intelligence is bound to remain considerable, both in the short term and 
in the long term. The concepts of human cultural symbols and the 
Qur’anic vision of human intelligence are introduced in support of this 
thesis. Humanity’s ability to manipulate cultural symbols, upon which the 
phenomenon of human intelligence depends, is a uniquely human charac- 
teristic. And this uniqueness, according to the Qur’an, is the direct result 
of a divine decision, not of evolution. As such an ability and many of the 
mysteries of that power, are hardly accessible to humans, how would 
human researchers be able to include them in the design of artificial intel- 
ligence machines? 

In the last two decades, research in the field of artificial intelligence 
(hereinafter referred to as AI) has made considerable headway on both the 
theoretical and the applied levels. The input into the field has not been 
restricted only to cybernetics and information process experts; neurophys- 
iologists, cognitive psychologists, philosophers, and sociologists! have 
also been interested in human intelligence (hereinafter referred to as HI) 
and AI. As AI infrastructures and authority continue to expand in modem 
and postmodern societies, specialists in other areas will have to become 
involved. 

For scientists, basic and applied research into AI constitute an exciting 
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challenge for two reasons: a) Continued improvement of AI machines will 
relieve individuals of performing many tedious tasks. Furtherrmore, the 
increasing speed and quality of numerous human actions and transactions 
are bound to become major characteristics of those societies that have en- 
tered the Information Age. For example, the widespread use of credit 
catds has improved and eased all financial transaction services; and b) 
Basic research into AI will force researchers and others to follow Soc- 
rates’ admonition to “know thyself,” for AI and HI are intimately linked. 
AI enthusiasts such as Feigenbaum’ and Simon state that AI eventually 
could be a real match for, if not actually superior to, HI. Opponents, such 
as Dreyfus’ and Searle,‘ view this as wishful thinking. 

The issuse of human intelligence remains central to both sides. As AI 
machines today are manifestly inferior to HI, researchers are forced to 
ask: Why is HI superior? What does HI have that AI does not? Answer- 
ing such questions will ultimately lead to a better understanding of our- 
selves. A good knowledge of ourselves, and of HI in particular, should 
be of great help in designing more intelligent machines. 


The Artificial Intelligence Controversy 


The causes of AI’s inferiority vis-a-vis HI are the subject of heated 
debate. Searle believes that AI will come close to HI only if biochemical 
hardware is actually placed within the AI hardware itself. He also argues 
that plain symbol manipulation (he calls this strong AI) by machines, 
computers, and robots cannot raise AI to the level of HI, for while they 
can manipulate the symbols, they cannot attach any meaning(s) to them.° 
This, in his words, is the big difference between AI and HI. 

Enthusiasts such as P. M. and P. S. Churchland believe that AI ma- 
chines do not necessarily need biochemical hardware (infrastructure) to 
bring their intelligence up to the level of humans. What is needed, they 
claim, is the designing of machines that can function like a human brain. 
This raises another fundamental, and still unanswered, question, which 
has been the subject of debate for the last three decades: Can a machine 
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think? Church and Turing defend the thesis that AI machines can think 
if they are provided with certain infrastructures: “. . . a standard digital 
computer, given only the right program, a large memory and sufficient 
time, can compute any rule-governed input-output function. That is, it can 
display any systematic pattern of responses to any environment whatso- 
ever." To prove their point, Church and Turing argue that such AI 
machines can think, because they are able to pass the so-called Turing 
Test for Conscious Intelligence. The test in question consists of entering 
conversational questions and remarks into the symbol manipulation ma- 
chine (SAM). If the AI machine’s typed responses cannot be distin- 
guished from those of a real person, the machine is said to have passed 
the test and therefore to possess conscious intelligence.’ 

Simon and Feigenbaum have suggested that thinking machines can 
solve problems and adopt a rational manner in formulating a solution to 
them. But they and others have also discovered that certain elements inti- 
mately associated with HI (i.e., intuition, mood, and emotions) have no 
place in an AI scheme. Thus a rational thinking machine does not “think” 
in the human sense of the term. Feigenbaum admits that for a machine 
to think like a human being, it must possess a) learning competence, b) 
common sense experience or general problem-solving skills, and c) a na- 
tural language that permits it to understand and manipulate its environ- 
ment. 

Many scientists and scholars, such as Dreyfus, Searle, and Penrose, 
assert that machines cannot think like human beings. They oppose the 
idea that a computer is a metaphor of the human brain. Dreyfus believes 
that an individual’s knowledge cannot be broken down into a finite num- 
ber of facts and rules, for a mind knows unutterable truths that are not 
algorithmic and therefore cannot be programmed.® Searle argues that as 
computers simply follow algorithms, they cannot deal with important fac- 
tors like meaning and content. Computers are, for him, syntactic and not 
semantic beasts. Penrose views the idea of AI with suspicion and con- 
tempt, for he seems to be strongly convinced that there is something spe- 
cial about human thinking.’ His key argument is that there are “non- 
recursive” problems in mathematics, by which he means that they cannot 
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be solved through the use of algorithms. Yet people somehow are able to 
solve them, which means that the human brain must be doing something 
nonalgorithmic. He therefore insists that the human brain possesses a 
“mysterious quality” giving it a direct link to eternal truths which have 
some kind of prior ethereal existence. Penrose’s “mysticism” has not 
pushed him out of the scientific orbit. Johnson describes Penrose’s situa- 
tion this way: 


So, going way beyond Dreyfus and Searle, he tries to find some 
conceivable scientific explanation for what amounts to communi- 
cating with a kind of Platonic planton zone. Instead of invoking 
Heidegger and Wittgenstein, Penrose calls on Niels Bohr, Werner 
Heisenberg, Max Planck, Erwin Schrodinger, the inventors of 
quantum theory. For quantum theory shows that at the roots of 
reality things are acausal, indeterministic, nonlocal—everything 
a computer is not.'° 


Thus scientists and scholars are faced with two issues: a) the dispute 
over whether AI could one day equal HI, and b) that HI, the human 
mind, and human thinking are still little understood and therefore remain 
a mystery for modern science and knowledge. Given that symbol manip- 
ulation by AI machines and human beings is the crucial factor on which 
depend the level and quality of intelligence, research into the nature of 
human cultural symbols can lead to a better understanding of HI, the hu- 
man mind, and human thinking. Humans are, after all, the most distinct 
and sophisticated cultural-symbol manipulators. 


The Concept of Culture in the Social Sciences 


What distinguishes humanity from other species and from AI 
machines is the phenomenon of culture. According to White, “Man is 
unique: he is the only living species that has a culture. All peoples in all 
times and places have possessed culture; no other species has or has had 
culture.”'’ However, it has not been easy to define culture, for, as Ogburn 
has stated, ”. . . culture is one of those large concepts, like democracy or 
science, a definition of which seems very bare and inadequate to convey 
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its rich meanings. Different students will emphasize different aspects of 
culture as most significant, and in the future important new ideas about 
culture may be discovered.”'? The definition most often quoted by social 
scientists is still that of Tylor: “Culture is that complex whole which in- 
cludes knowledge, belief, art, morals, custom, and other capabilities and 
habits acquired by man as a member of society.” 

There is a consensus among scholars of culture that humanity’s use 
of symbols is human culture’s most striking feature. The sociological 
school of Symbolic Interaction bases its premises, as well as its explana- 
tions of human individual and collective behaviors, on the symbolic skills 
of social actors.'* The symbolic abilities of humans are the yardstick by 
which White defines the nature of humanity: ”. . . we thus define man in 
terms of the abilities to symbol and the consequent ability to produce cul- 
ture.” He identifies language as the most important cultural symbol: 
“But perhaps the best example of all is articulate speech or language; at 
any rate, we may well regard articulate speech as the most characteristic 
and the most important form of expression of the ability to symbol.” '$ 

These observations enable us to assert that a) the human species is 
decisively cultural-symbolic by nature, and b) that this ability to use cul- 
tural symbols makes it radically different from all other species and Al 
machines. Those behavioral social science theories and paradigms that fail 
to take these claims into account are doomed to failure. However, many 
Western researchers still ascribe HI’s superiority to a human being’s pos- 
session of a biochemical body, emotions, common sense, and the ability 
to behave according to illogical and irrational laws. Others say that what 
is really missing is an efficient neural network. But can the development 
of an artificial neural network really raise AI to the same level as HI?” 

Hardly any philosopher or social scientist has raised the issue of cul- 
ture and its relationship to artificial intelligence. If one seeks a true un- 
derstanding of HI, the realm of human cultural symbols must be studied. 
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Morin," a leader in the scientific exploration of the world of ideas and 
the creation of thought, has elaborated a sort of ecology of ideas. Among 
the many questions he raises is: How do we create ideas and how do 
they, in turn, create us? In an earlier work,” he dealt with the complexity 
of human thought and its subtle mechanisms and dynamics. 

The ability to manipulate cultural symbols in thought-complexity or 
idea-creation processes is more than crucial; it is fundamental for the 
acquisition of reliable knowledge about the processes of cognition and 
semantics. Cognitive psychologists and other specialists agree that there 
is currently little knowledge in this field. It is our contention that this 
partial absence of a corpus of solid knowledge on cultural symbols con- 
stitutes the missing link in the ever-growing body of knowledge on 
human and artificial intelligence. Building a solid foundation in this do- 
main is imperative, for how can researchers speak of the shortcomings of 
AI machines as regards learning (i.e., no common sense and no natural 
language”) without reference to why HI is superior? Such disinterest is 
a major weakness that can only confuse the researcher’s understanding of 
HI’s originality and render many of his/her hopes and promises illusory. 


Cultural Symbols and the Making 
of the Human Mind 


Philosophers, thinkers, and scientists, despite their persistent efforts, 
have not yet been able to fully disclose the nature of the human mind. 
Descartes, Leibnitz, and Kant viewed it as made of something incor- 
poreal: spirit, pure thought, or soul.” By 1950, psychology began to liken 
it to an intellectual machine, seeing it as an extremely sophisticated infor- 
mation processing mechanism.” Further exploration established a distinc- 
tion between the brain and the mind: the mind is the brain’s programs or 
the brain’s total set of symbol manipulation. Put another way, the brain. 
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is what is and the mind is what the brain does.” 

Studies on the mind continue to explore its numerous activities and 
components. Memory has been looked at as an intellectual muscle, as a 
writing-recording department, and as a working reference encyclopedia.” 
Research by modern cognitive scientists shows that logical reasoning is 
not the usual practice of humans. Wason and other cognitive scientists 
have concluded that human beings tend to find it much more natural to 
look for proof than to look for disproof.” 

The mind’s advanced thinking cannot materialize without the use of 
cultural symbols. This conclusion is explicitly stated by Hunt: 


Advanced thinking depends on the mental manipulation of sym- 
bols, and while nonlinguistic symbol systems such as those of 
mathematics and art are sophisticated, they are extremely narrow. 
Language, in contrast, is a virtually unbounded symbol system, 
capable of expressing every kind of thought. It is the prerequisite 
(our emphasis) of culture which can’t exist without it or by 
means of any other symbol system. It is the way we human be- 
ings communicate most of our thoughts to each other and receive 
from each other the food of thought. In sum, we don’t always 
think in words, but we could do little thinking without them.” 


Any discussion of the mind’s mental activities raises the question of 
the origin of intelligence and its relation to the culture-mind connection. 
In the case of a computer, its so-called intelligence is the result of an 
information processing system run by a flip-flop (on-off) system. A 
human brain, however, consists of innumerable neurons, each of which 
has thousands of linkages to other neurons. It is therefore far from being 
limited to the on-off system.” Hunt summarizes the difference in infor- 
mation processing between the computer and the human brain as “the 
computer deals with information serially, in a single line. The brain does 
so via millions (even trillions) of parallel channels, each capable of acting 
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at the same time as the others.””* Compared to other beings and AI ma- 
chines, the human mind is a super mind,” for only it has the ability to 
manipulate the cultural symbols found, for example, in language, thought, 
knowledge, values, and religious beliefs. Modern psychological and 
sociological studies have highlighted the negative affects of social depri- 
vation on human intelligence, thereby indicating that intelligence is 
strongly dependent on the cultural symbols that permit the socialization 
of human beings to take place. As pointed out earlier, Searle argues that 
the human mind is partially a biological phenomenon.” 


Two Views of Human Thinking 


Contemporary studies by cognitive scientists of culture, the mind, and 
human ideas have adopted two points of view: (1) the enlightenment view 
and (2) the romantic rebellion view. The first holds that the mind is “in- 
tendedly rational and scientific, that the dictates of reason are equally 
binding for all regardless of time, place, culture, race, personal desire, or 
individual endowment, and that in reason can be found a universally ap- 
plicable standard for judging validity and worth.”*' The romantic rebellion 
view states that “ideas and practices have their foundation in neither logic 
nor empirical science, that ideas and practices fall beyond the scope of 
deductive and inductive reason, that ideas and practices are neither ra- 
tional nor irrational but rather non-rational.””” Voltaire, Spinoza, Frazer, 
Tylor, Chomsky, Levi-Strauss, and Piaget belong to the enlightenment 
perspective, while Goethe, Schiller, Levy-Bruhl, Whorf, Sahlins, Feyer- 
abend, and Geertz are associated with the romantic rebellion view. The 
latter group says that culture, the mind, and intelligence should not be 
measured by the yardstick of empirico-positivism, reasoning, logic, and 
rationalism alone, for, claims March, ambiguity, apparent inefficiency, 
and apparent inconsistency are “not necessarily a fault in human choice 
to be corrected but a form of intelligence.”” 
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Cognitive research inspired by the romanticist outlook has opened 
new vistas by replacing the rigid, narrow, and unidimensional vision of 
empiricism, positivism, logic, and rationalism. Shweder writes: 


Don’t knock the mystical, the transcendental, or the arbitrary. In 
recent years, cognitive scientists have advanced our understanding 
of the type of ideas underlying nonrational action, and it has 
become more and more apparent that language, thought, and so- 
ciety are built up out of ideas that fall beyond the sweep of lo- 
gical and scientific evaluation, ideas for which there are no uni- 
versally binding normative criteria.” 


The enlightenment and the romantic rebellion views are extremely 
relevant to the AI debate. Simon and Feigenbaum believe strongly that 
the basis of HI is rational, logical, and step-by-step. Basing themselves 
on this enlightenment view, they believe that the creation of machines 
that think (i.e., follow rational, logical, and step-by-step procedures) either 
at the same level or above that of humans is only a matter of time. 
Adherents of the romantic rebellion view regard human intelligence and 
thinking as not having a purely rational and logical nature, for they are 
affected by irrational and nonrational human factors. Prime examples of 
this are emotions and intuition, which are basic components in human in- 
telligence and thinking.” According to Dreyfus, “the best performing 
computer and the most powerful of all can’t understand a story which a 
four-year-old child can, because the latter has common sense, while the 
computer functions only through logic. Having no physical body, no 
emotion, no language, the computer can’t understand even those things 
which are considered by us the most simple.”*° In this view, human intel- 
ligence is a combination of rationalism, order, logic, irrationality, intu- 
ition, nonrationality, imagination, and disorder. Only a technique which 
incorporates those elements can unlock the secrets of human intelligence, 
the mind, and thinking. 

Since AI’s inferiority as regards HI is due to its narrow logical- 
rational-logarithmic structural design, a design that does not take into 
account any points raised by the romantics, there are serious questions 
raised. For example, how credible is the empirico-positivist paradigm, as 
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two of its fundamental elements are logic and rationality? Two implica- 
tions of such a realization are that humans are more than just logical and 
rational thinkers, and that HI’s superiority comes from such intangible 
and subjective traits as irrationality, emotionality, and intuition. In other 
words, researchers studying this phenomenon need to move beyond the 
traditional empirico-positivist view by beginning to consider the tran- 
scendental dimensions of cultural symbols—studying human cultural sym- 
bols and their manipulation from within. 


Cultural Symbols and the Meaning 
of Transcendence 


Human cultural symbols, as defined above, have metaphysical-divine 
characteristics. This transcendental character does not seem to have cap- 
tured the attention of modern social-behavioral scientists. This situation 
persists despite the tremendous theoretical and empirical explorations of 
anthropologists and sociologists, beginning in the nineteenth century, of 
the phenomenon of culture. Consequently, the following reflections are 
but the result of a continuing personal research effort on the nature of 
human cultural symbols.’ 

Human cultural symbols are, in their own way, eternal. The symp- 
toms of the latter can be displayed in tangible and measurable terms: a) 
Human language, preserved through writing, permits an individual’s 
symbolic existence to survive beyond his/her physical death. In the 
absence of a written language to preserve human thought, the ideas of 
Aristotle, Ibn Khaldiin, Shakespeare, Marx, Einstein, Sartre, and others 
would never have come down to us intact; b) On the oral level, human 
beings often use the spoken word in their meditation, contemplation, and 
their addresses to their gods or to anything else they believe is eternal or 
sacred. Thus, unlike other living organisms, human beings can establish 
contact with the metaphysical realm; c) On the audiovisual level, increas- 
ing technological sophistication has made it possible for an individual’s 
image and voice to last forever. 

McLuhan’s famous statement, “The planet has become a small vil- 
lage,” requires some qualification in this regard. What has brought about 
this development is the attainment of a level of technological innovation 
that allows the almost instantaneous transmission of human cultural sym- 
bols (i.e., the written word, speech, pictures) to almost any place in the 
world. This transmitability makes cultural symbols unique, because other 
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elements, such as smell or the physical body, cannot be handled in the 
same manner. Thus cultural symbols, no longer bound by time and space, 
have taken on a quasi-metaphysical quality and are now part of a world 
whose logic and order defy the logic and order of the sensory world. Cul- 
tural symbols also possess intrinsic aptitudes for freedom and indepen- 
dence, which noncultural symbols do not, as they are not confined to the 
boundaries of the human body. 

Based on the above discussion, it is clear that language, the most im- 
portant human cultural symbol, is transcendental in nature and funda- 
mental to the development of human intelligence. Attempts by positivist 
researchers to deny or marginalize its role is counter to the true neutral 
scientific spirit and also hinders the establishment of a credible scientific 
corpus on language. 

Given the strong relation between language and HI, the study of 
language might help to explain some of the nonrational components of 
human intelligence (i.e., irrationality, intuition, illogic) which are at least 
partially affected by language’s transcendental (nonrational) nature. One 
example is the study of consciousness, which, according to Penrose, is 
determined by nonalgorithmic ingredients.” If researchers are to under- 
stand such transcendental phenomena, they need to go beyond their faith 
in the unidimensional causality of such phenomena. AI specialists have 
largely confined themselves to algorithmic, rational, and logical mater- 
ialistic structures, a limitation which has allowed them to produce AI 
machines that remain vastly inferior to HI. 

Some true believers, such as Simon and Feigenbaum,” insist that AI 
can equal or surpass HI by maintaining the logical-rational principles in 
the new or modified designs and structures of AI machines. This rigid 
stand reminds us of Russel and Whitehead, both of whom tried to place 
mathematics on a completely logical basis. Gédel’s incompleteness theo- 
rem came as a response, for he believed that there would always be math- 
ematical results that could be constructed but not deduced within the sys- 
tem of axioms and logic. The same is true of human cultural symbols. 
Modern psychology and AI research have accomplished very little in their 
attempts to explain and understand the nature and the functioning pro- 
cesses of HI, for they do not give due importance to the cognitive process 
as a fundamental feature of human behavior. 

Research on AI and HI must not follow a rigid and narrow formula, 
for human behavior is a complex phenomenon whose roots are to be 
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largely found in HI itself. This makes HI, by definition, a complex phe- 
nomenon. The concept of intelligence has undergone substantial transfor- 
mations since Binet’s time. Gardner’s recent findings on HI are just one 
example.” The growing participation in the field of AI/HI by specialists 
in physics, cybernetics, neurophysiology, cognitive psychology, philo- 
sophy, linguistics, and sociology, for example, ought to be considered a 
healthy and promising sign. 


The Making of Human Intelligence in the Qur’an 


Revealed texts are hardly consulted on the subject of HI by modern 
researchers. This is due to the West’s experience of the Renaissance, 
which bypassed the Muslim world, and the usually hostile relationship be- 
tween religion and science. As such a situation is unknown in Islam, it 
is logical for a Muslim researcher in the field of AI/HI to consult the 
Qur’an, where he/she learns the following: 


The Transcendental Nature of Human Intelligence. The term “intelligence” 
is of modern origin and is strongly associated with modern psychology. 
With Binet (1857-1911), intelligence became a measurable phenomenon. 

In the Qur’an, HI is indicated by other terms and particular traits: 
“Verily We honored the children of Adam. We carry them on the land 
and the sea, and have made good provision of good things and have pre- 
ferred them above many of those whom We created with marked prefer- 
ment” (17:70). The phrases “honored the children of Adam,” “preferred 
them,” and “whom We created with marked preferment” all appear to re- 
fer directly to HI as a distinctly human thought ability (skill) possessed 
by no other creation. There is a striking similarity between the old and 
the new definitions of HI: both stress that thinking is the characteristic 
distinguishing humans from nonhumans. Classical Greek philosophers de- 
scribed humans as rational (thinking) beings, while more recent defini- 
tions of intelligence consider thought processes as the basis of intelli- 
gence: “Intelligence has gradually come to mean the higher level abstract 
thought processes, as opposed to the simpler sensory or perceptual 
processes.”*! 

A second, less direct, Qur’anic verse is "Surely We created man (the 
human being) of the best stature” (95:4). In anthropological terms, the 
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“best stature” is the upright stand and the greater size of the human brain. 
Obviously, the second is far more important than the first, for the human 
brain’s larger size is the crucial determinant factor that has made humans 
superior to nonhumans: “But above all man owes his astonishingly rapid 
evolution to the growth of his brain. It would not be too much to say that 
the history of mankind is the history of the human brain.”*” The Qur’anic 
verse means that humanity is superior only because it can think. 

A third verse specifies HI’s roots and its very nature: “When thy Lord 
said unto the angels: Lo! I am about to create a mortal out of mire. And 
when I have fashioned him and breathed into him My Spirit, then fall 
down before him and prostrate” (33:72-3). While interpretations of the 
meaning of the breathed divine spirit may differ, there is a strong con- 
sensus that it should include the thought processes, which includes human 
cultural symbols, that apparently separate human beings from all other 
creations, including the angels. 

According to these Qur’anic verses, it is HI (i.e., the ability to think 
and to manipulate human cultural symbols) that sets humanity apart. The 
Qur’an’s strong emphasis on the thinking process as the fundamental pil- 
lar of HI is compatible with the findings of modern AI and HI research. 
However, the origin of HI is sharply disputed. The Qur’an views HI as 
coming from a divine, metaphysical source, while Western science re- 
mains staunch in its belief that HI is the result of sensory and tangible 
objective factors. This view is then subdivided into the neuron connec- 
tionist and the information process models of the brain, both of which see 
HI as the outcome of a long evolutionary process. There is no room in 
such a view for any subjective, spiritual, or metaphysical dimensions. 

As HI is transcendental, a methodology recognizing this fact must be 
employed if researchers are to gain an accurate understanding of this phe- 
nomenon. As the Western empirico-positivist method does not recognize 
HI’s transcendental nature, it is hardly a suitable approach. What is 
needed is a thoroughly nonbiased approach, one that considers all possi- 
bilities, be they logical, rational, empirical, or otherwise.” 


Thinking and Human Intelligence. The mystery of human thinking, de- 
spite its primary place in modern scientific research, is still a great puzzle 
for modern science. The Qur’an attaches a great deal of importance to 
thinking, for it views thinking as the most important component and 
indicator of HI. Many verses emphasize the need for humanity to ponder 
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and think: “Such as remember Allah, standing, sitting and reclining, and 
consider the creation of the heavens and the earth (and say) Our Lord! 
thou createst not in vain. Glory be to thee”(3:191); “And He hath con- 
strained the night and the day and the sun and the moon to be of service 
unto you. And the stars are made subservient by His command. Lo! 
herein indeed are portents for people who reflect” (16:11); “Have they not 
pondered upon themselves? Allah created not the heavens and the earth, 
and that which is between them, save for truth and for a designed end” 
(30:8); and “Have they not travelled in the land, and have they hearts 
where with to reason and ears where with to hear? For indeed it is not the 
eyes that grow blind, but it is the hearts which are within the bosom that 
grow blind” (22:46). 


Human Intelligence, Language, and Learning. Modern AI and HI re- 
search stresses the importance of being able to learn and to use language 
as two crucial features that predispose human and nonhuman beings, as 
well as AI machines, to the acquisition of intelligence. The Qur’an has 
numerous verses that refer specifically to language use and the ability to 
learn as two distinct human characteristics: “He hath taught him (the 
human being) utterance” (55:4); “And among His signs is the creation of 
the heavens and the earth and the difference of your tongues and colors. 
Lo! herein indeed are portents for men of knowledge” (30:22); “He hath 
taught Adam all names” (2:31); and “Who teacheth by the pen, teacheth 
man that which he knew not” (96:4-5). 


Human Intelligence and the Act of Creating. The capacity to create and 
to invent is seen in the Qur’an as a strong manifestation of intelligence. 
The superiority of divine intelligence over all other forms of intelligence 
lies in God’s ability to create what humans and nonhumans cannot create. 
The creation of living beings from the most simple to the most complex 
strictly falls within the range of the divine power: “Lo! those on whom 
ye call besides Allah will never create a fly though they combine together 
for the purpose. If the fly took something from them, they could not res- 
cue it from him. So weak are (both) the seeker and the sought” (23:72). 
This verse ridicules the worship of nonintelligent idols by intelligent hu- 
man beings, portraying such an act as an affront to the dignity of human 
intelligence. How can an intelligent being worship that which has no in- 
telligence? This is unacceptable. As God is the most intelligent being of 
all, only He is fit to be worshiped by intelligent beings. 

Human beings are practically the only living beings that can “create” 
in the larger sense of the term. The phenomena of civilization and culture 
are uniquely human, for they are the outcomes of the human act of crea- 
tion. Nonhuman living creatures and AI machines are involved in very 
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limited acts of creating, but they can do this only because of their in- 
stincts and genetic programs, not through any conscious decision making 
or choice on their part. The role of HI in a human being’s act of creation 
is essential, a fact recognized by the Qur’an but largely ignored by cur- 
rent AI and HI research. As pointed out before, researchers commonly 
measure intelligence by such things as the ability to deal effectively with 
abstract concepts and to learn and adapt to new situations.“ 

From a Qur’anic outlook, the act of creating must be viewed as a fun- 
damental and crucial component of intelligence. An articulate understand- 
ing of the differences among the divine, the human, the animal, and arti- 
ficial machines cannot be achieved without taking this into account. 


Humanity’s Status as God’s Khalifah and Human Intelligence. Like the 
human act of creating, humanity’s role as the khalifah (vicegerent) of 
God, which entails the management of the material realm, is another 
indication of its superior intelligence. According to the Qur’an, such an 
intelligence comes from the divine breath that endowed humanity with 
thought, reasoning, and the ability to use symbols and create. All of these 
are needed in order to carry out this task successfully. The Qur’an singles 
out humanity, who possesses this intelligence, as the only suitable can- 
didate for this role: “Lo! We offered the trust unto the heavens and the 
earth and the hills, but they shrank from bearing it and were afraid of it. 
And man assumed it. Lo! He has proved a tyrant and a fool” (33:73-77). 


Conclusion 


The concept of HI as developed in this paper allows us to settle two 
thorny questions: are humans responsible beings, and are they God’s rep- 
resentatives on earth? 

As to the first question, both religious and secular doctrines agree that 
only human beings can be held responsible for their acts, for the responsi- 
bility of action requires, by definition, that the actor have the ability to 
behave freely. It has been emphasized throughout this paper that HI gives 
humanity this ability, and thus whether human beings can be held respon- 
sible (i.e., if their intelligence is not impaired) for their actions is no 
longer a matter of purely religious-philosophical speculation. 

As far as the legitimacy of humanity’s role as God’s vicegerent, the 
issue is decisively settled by its high level of intelligence. Of all of God’s 
creation, only humanity has been able to develop, modify, and transform 
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the earth and the world at large. As no other part of creation can do this, 
humanity is God’s representative. The key to this position is the divine 
spark of intelligence which God breathed into humanity. Thus it is inac- 
curate to say that a human being is an animal-angel; he/she is an animal- 
divine entity. 

The issue of HI is central throughout the Qur’an. The first verses of 
the first revealed surah address this issue directly: “Read: In the name of 
thy Lord who createth, createth man from a clot. Read: And thy Lord is 
the most bounteous. Who teacheth by the pen, teacheth man that which 
he knew not” (96:1-5). Reading, learning, and writing abilities are distinct 
skills associated only with HI. The verses that invite and urge humans to 
acquire knowledge and science are estimated to constitute one-sixth of the 
Qur’an. Without the presence of a well-developed HI, it would be unreal- 
istic to ask human beings to pursue knowledge and science. Likewise, 
there would be no need for the Qur’an to exhort them to think, ponder, 
and meditate if they did not possess a level of intelligence that would 
enable them to carry out these tasks. Such tasks were not placed on other 
living and intelligent beings, because their level of intelligence was not 
sufficient. Furthermore, if language use is the source of all human cultural 
symbols, then the beautiful linguistic Qur’anic text stands as the perfect 
example to stimulate HI through its authentic Arabic text in style, expres- 
sions, metaphors, analogies, and eloquence. The Qur’an clearly states that 
Adam’s creation would have meant nothing without the gift of a cor- 
respondingly high level of intelligence. In the absence of such intelli- 
gence, there would also have been no need to celebrate the event by or- 
dering the angels to prostrate before him, for he would be just another 
creation. 

From the Qur’anic perspective, the phenomenon of HI did not de- 
velop through time and space, as claimed by evolutionists. Rather, it was 
there at the beginning of creation. It was not the end result of a long pro- 
cess of evolution, but was instead the outcome of a deliberate divine 
choice and decision. Thus HI has been, since the beginning, the determi- 
nant force on which depends everything in this world, including the very 
existence and destiny of humanity. 

As outlined above, HI is a central Qur’anic theme and preoccupation. 
As modern Western scientists and scholars do not accept information pro- 
vided in revealed texts, they and Muslim scientists and scholars active in 
this field have major differences. The root of these differences is episte- 
mological, for Muslims see intelligence as the result of the divine breath 
imparted to mankind, while their Western counterparts view it as the re- 
sult of a long evolutionary process. These two views are so far apart that 
they are, essentially, irreconcilable. 

The implications of this epistemological split make the Qur’anic stand 
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a close ally of those modem scientists and scholars who do not believe 
that it is possible to raise AI to a level which is either equal or superior 
to that of human beings. This rapprochement is not, however, exactly for 
the same reasons. Searle asserts the need for biochemical structures in the 
design of AI machines, while Feigenbaum and Simon’s logical-rational 
settings claim that the intelligence standard of AI products can eventually 
be made at least equal to that of HI. Both of these views ignore the main 
assertion of the Qur’an: AI can never be equal to HI, for God has not im- 
parted to it His divine breath. But just as AI can never reach the level of 
HI, a human being’s level of intelligence can never approach that of God: 
“They ask you (O Muhammad) about the Soul. Say the knowledge of its 
nature belongs to my Lord. You (humans) have been given only a little 
of knowledge and science”(17:85). Thus complete knowledge about the 
origin of intelligence lies with God and out of human reach. While the 
Qur’anic perspective can help us to understand this, the empirico- 
positivist approach, the favorite of the West, is of no use due to its refu- 
sal to recognize the transcendental nature of intelligence. 


Consideration of ‘Urf in the 
Judgments of the Khulafa’ al Rashidin 
and the Early Fugaha’ 


Muhammad Y. Faruqi 


Consideration of ‘Urf by the Khulafa’ al Rashidin 


‘Urf (custom) and ‘ddah (tradition) are very ancient and important 
sources of Islamic law. As the pre-Islamic Arabs had no written docu- 
ments or sctipt, their social systems were regulated by custom and tra- 
dition. According to the available historical accounts, the khulafa’ al 
rashidin retained many pre-Islamic social customs and traditions and also 
adopted and established some useful nonindigenous customs. Such bor- 
rowing was quite acceptable in their eyes, for the Prophet himself had 
acknowledged the validity of some pre-Islamic customs that were com- 
patible with the letter and spirit of the revelation. 

At the time of the Prophet, the Arabian peninsula was the home of 
many different customs and traditions. The Arabs were mainly idol wor- 
shippers, and this outlook was reflected in their customs. However, they 
had also retained a portion of the legacy of Ibrahim: ceremonies related 
to the Ka‘bah and circumcision. These ceremonies provided the basis for 
the establishment of social traditions. 

Many pre-Islamic customs were still practiced during the period of 
the khulafa’ al rāshidūn. For instance, grain (i.e., wheat, barley) con- 
tinued to be regarded as kayli (measured by capacity) and gold and silver 
wete considered wazni (measured by weight). The same custom and 
usage were followed in commercial transactions made by the Prophet and 
his four immediate successors.' The fugaha’ later based many of the rules 
conceming zakah (poor due), sadagah (charity), and kaffarah (expiation) 
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on the customary practice of measurement by these five individuals.” In 
addition, all types of pre-Islamic commercial transactions (buyil‘) that did 
not violate any Islamic principle were kept. For example, Bukhari states 
that bay‘ al salam (futures) was practiced in Madinah before the hijrah’ 
and throughout the Rashidiin period. While ‘Umar ibn al Khattab did 
not allow this practice when it came to selling fruits that had not yet ap- 
peared on trees,’ ‘Alt ibn Abi Talib is reported to have personally 
engaged in this practice. For example, he sold his camel, ‘Usayfir, with 
twenty other camels on the understanding that he would be paid after a 
certain period fixed by both parties. ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar is also re- 
ported to have used this procedure when dealing with animals.* Qadi 
Zadah relates, on the authority of ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi ‘Awfa, that bay‘ 
al salam was practiced during the time of the Prophet, Abū Bakr, and 
‘Umar as regards the selling of wheat, barley, dates, and raisins. These 
were allowed on the basis of ‘urf, despite the fact that the fuqaha’ differ 
on the details and the different types of transactions.’ The only speci- 
fically forbidden customary transactions were those involving usury or 
risk (gharar) for either party. 

Abū Bakr and ‘Umar also practiced the pre-Islamic customs of hiring 
and renting. Waki‘ mentions that the latter hired a horse on the con- 
dition that one of his friends would also ride. When the owner’s horse 
was injured, he demanded that ‘Umar pay compensation. ‘Umar asked 





See relevant chapters in Malik, al Muwatta’ (Cairo: Mustafa al Babi al Halabi, 
1370/1951) and al Mudawwanah (Baghdad: Matba‘at al Muthanna, 1970); al Shafi‘t, al 
Umm (Beirut: Dar al Ma‘rifah, 1393/1973); al Shaybani, al Jami‘; al Sarakhsi, al 
Mabsiut (Beirut: Dar al Ma‘rifah, n.d.). 
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‘Ibn Hajar, Fath, vol. 5 (Cairo: Mustafa al Babi al Halabi, 1378/1959), 338-9 
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al Mughni, vol. 5 (Cairo: Dar al Manar, 1386), 397. 
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him to nominate an arbitrator (hakim) to settle the dispute in accordance 
with the common pre-Islamic practice. Although a hakim had no authority 
to implement the decision, both parties were morally bound to accept it. 
The owner nominated Shurayh, a suggestion which ‘Umar accepted. And, 
when the verdict went against ‘Umar, he complied and paid the amount 
requested.” 

The historical records show that when the Prophet and Abū Bakr 
migrated to Madinah, they hired a person to guide them." During the 
time of ‘Umar, ijdrah (hiring) was very common. People used to hire 
homes, lands, and animals for traveling as well as skilled people to 
manufacture their necessities. ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al ‘Aziz, according to Abū 
‘Ubayd, employed Yazid ibn Abi Malik al Dimashqi and al Harith ibn 
Yamjud al Ash‘ati to teach the people of rural areas. ‘Umar employed 
thirty teachers of the Qur’an in Madinah and fixed their monthly salary." 
Thus we find a gradual development from custom to legal institution. The 
fuqaha’ discussed the rules and regulations related to hiring and then 
outlined its lawful and unlawful forms.’ 

The customary practice of setting up a limited partnership (mudara- 
bah) was also considered legal. Imam al Shafi‘T relates that ‘Umar’? and 
‘Alt'* preferred to invest the wealth of orphans in such an undertaking, 
as they viewed it as a good management technique. This might be why 
al Nakha‘i recommends that the guardians of orphans invest their wards’ 
wealth in either a muddrabah undertaking or in some other profitable 
business.'* ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, an experienced trader, made a muddra- 
bah agreement with ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali, and ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘td is 
reported to have made one with Zayd ibn Khulaydah.'* The fugaha’ soon 


°Waki*, Akhbar al Qudat, vol. 2 (Beirut: ‘Alam al Kutub, n.d.), 189 (this event took 
place before Shurayh was appointed as judge). 


Bukhari, Sahih, 116; Ibn Hajar, Fath, 349-50; al ‘Ayni, ‘Umdat al Qari, vol. 12 
(Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al Turath, n.d.), 80-2. 


1 Abū ‘Ubayd, al Amwal (Cairo: Maktabat Kulliyat al Azhariyah, 1395/1975), 243-4; 
Ibn Hazm, al Muhalld, vol. 8, 195. 


Malik, al Mudawwanah, vol. 4 ("Kitab al Ijarah”), 402-59; al Sarakhsi, al Mabsit, 
vol. 15, pp. 74-184. 
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developed this traditional practice into a legally defined institution with 
the necessary terms and conditions for its different branches." 

Imam Malik narrates some of ‘Umar’s ‘urf-based judgments. One 
example is the payment of blood money, which continued to be based on 
the prevailing custom. He made a distinction between people who used 
gold and those who used silver. Those who used gold had to pay a fine 
of approximately one thousand dinars (a dinar was a gold coin), while 
those who used silver had to pay approximately twelve thousand dirhams 
(a ditham was a silver coin). These coins, mentioned quite often in both 
fiqhi and early hadith literature,” were in circulation in the urban areas 
and were probably minted in such neighboring countries as Persia. Ac- 
cording to Malik, the Syrians and Egyptians used gold in their com- 
mercial transactions, while the Iraqis used silver. Such usage might have 
been influenced by the traditions of the Persian and Byzantine empires. 

Malik also elaborates on the payment of blood money. He says that 
payment is to be made in the currency used by the people. For those who 
still deal in a cashless economy, namely those in the rural areas, payment 
is to be taken from their real wealth: their camels.'? Al Shaybani relates 
that ‘Umar laid down the following payments: one hundred camels for 
those whose wealth was in camels (ahl al ibil), ten thousand dirhams for 
those who used silver (ahl al waraq), one thousand dinars for those who 
used gold (ahl al dhahab), two thousand one-year-old sheep for those 
whose wealth was in sheep (ahl al sha’), two hundred cows for those 
whose weath was in cows (ahl al baqar), and two hundred dresses for 
those whose wealth was in clothing (ahl al hullah).?° 

Under the Prophet and Abū Bakr, blood money was paid only in the 
form of camels, as that was the existing custom. At the time of ‘Umar, 
however, urbanized people had started to participate in a monetary econ- 
omy. Observing this change, ‘Umar amended the blood-money payment 


Tbid., chapter "al Mudarabah”; al Sarakhsi, al Mabsit, chapter "al Mudarabah"; 
Ibn Qudamah, al Mughni. 


Aba Dawid, Sunan, vol. 2 (Hims: M. ‘Ali al Sayyid, 1388/1969), 277-8; al 
Tirmidhi, Sunan, no. 650; Ibn Majah, no. 1840; al Nasa‘i, Sunan, no. 2593; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, vol. 1, 53, 101 and vol. 2, 90, 180, 200. 


Malik, al Muwatta’, vol. 2, 181. 


**Al Shaybani, al Aşl, vol. 4, Hyderabad Dakkan: Da’irat al Ma‘arif al ‘Uthmaniyah, 
1386/1966), 451. 25 There i is a variation in the reports related by Malik and al Shaybani 
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tule to fit the new conditions. Recognizing the validity of the traditional 
way for those who were still conducting their business affairs on a non- 
monetary basis, he allowed the traditional method of payment to continue. 

Abi Hanifah says that ‘Umar initially determined the currency in 
which the payment was to be made on the source of a person’s wealth. 
But after he established the diwdn system and prescribed stipends for the 
people from the bayt al mal (treasury), he ruled that such payments 
would thereafter be payable only in dirhams, dinars, and camels.”' It ap- 
pears that the reason for this change was that these three items had by 
that time emerged as the real wealth of the people. 

The Hanafi and Maliki fugaha’ might have taken the idea of using 
custom as a guiding principle for legislation along with the understanding 
that when the prevailing custom changes, the rules must also change. If 
the particular custom does not change, it remains decisive.” 

We also have evidence that the khulafa’ al rashidiin accepted useful 
practices and customs from outside of their own communities. An ex- 
ample of this is the implementation of the ‘ushiur and the diwan systems. 
Most sources agree that ‘Umar introduced the system of kharaj,” for 
before his rule there was no khardj in the classical fiqhi sense of land 
tax. This was a custom borrowed from the Persians and the Romans.” 
Tabataba’i says that after its introduction and adoption, it generally fol- 
lowed the Sassanid practice, especially in the eastern provinces. Morony 
says that the Sassanid financial bureaus, diwan al kharaj and diwan al 
nafaqat, were maintained in Iraq after that area’s incorporation into the 
Muslim realm.” Abū ‘Ubayd relates that the khulafa’ al rashidin allowed 
the inhabitants of these conquered lands to live in their own territories 
and to conduct their affairs according to their own faith and traditions.” 

Another pre-Islamic custom sanctioned by the early Muslim rulers 


2141 Shaybani, al Aşl, vol. 4, 452. 


Al Qarafi, al Furūq, vol. 3, 288; Ibn ‘Abidin, "Nashr al ‘Arf,” in Majma‘ Rasa’il 
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was that of gasamah.”’ This penalty was paid by the male members of the 
tribe in the case of murder. Under ‘Umar and his new diwan system, the 
blood money was to be paid by the people sharing in the diwan in which 
the murderer had been registered.” 

‘Ushir, a traditional tax levied on merchants in non-Islamic lands, 
was implemented by ‘Umar after he was informed of its usage in other 
lands by Abū Misa al Ash‘ari.” The merchants of Manbij wanted to 
market their merchandise in Islamic lands and so asked ‘Umar for permis- 
sion on the ground that they would pay ‘ushir. ‘Umar consulted the 
Companions, and they agreed to accept the proposal and recommended 
that ‘Umar implement this tax throughout the empire. ‘Umar allowed the 
merchants of Manbij to market their wares and appointed Ziyad ibn 
Hudayr al Asadi as tax collector in Iraq and Syria.” 

Diwans (public registries) were also established according to the Per- 
sian tradition. Al Mawardi states that once when ‘Umar received a large 
amount of sadaqah from Bahrain, he consulted the Companions on how 
it should be managed. One Companion, Hurmuzan the Persian in one re- 
port, was familiar with the Persian diwdn system and explained it to 
‘Umar. Khalid ibn al Walid, who was also at this meeting, related what 
he had seen in Syria, where apparently the Byzantine rulers had their own 
diwan system. ‘Umar approved these proposals and established the 
diwan system in Madinah.*' 

Abū Hilal al ‘Askari (d. 295 AH) mentions another pre-Islamic 
custom that survived due to its usefulness to the people: the lighting of 
a fire at Muzdalifah, the ceremonial station east of Makkah, during the 
rites of pilgrimage. The object of this tradition, according to al Qalqa- 
shandi, was to direct the pilgrims from ‘Arafah to Muzdalifah. This cus- 
tom was maintained by the khulafa’ al rāshidūn and their successors for 
a long time.” The custom of lighting a fire at Muzdalifah was not impor- 


27Aj ‘Askari, Kitab al Awa’il (Madinah: 1385/1966), 36-7; al Sarakhsi, al Mabsiit, 
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tant from a strict legal point of view; what was important was that it 
exemplified the significance of taking care of the public interest even in 
the observance of purely religious obligations. 

Similarly, the seasonal markets held by the Arabs during the pil- 
grimage were also maintained during the early Islamic period. Some 
Companions had stopped trading in these traditional markets because of 
their association with pre-Islamic customs. But such a precaution was 
made unnecessary by the revelation of the verse, “It is not an offense for 
you to seek the bounty of your Lord (by trading),” which made it clear 
that there was nothing wrong with engaging in trade and the seasonal 
markets during the hajj.” The trade carried out at the markets of ‘Ukaz, 
Majannah, and Dhi al Majaz had tremendous economic significance and 
was a major means of increasing the people’s prosperity. As Islam en- 
courages trade and the sale of merchandise, there was therefore no reason 
to forbid this useful pre-Islamic custom. 


Views of the Fuqaha’ 


The fugaha’ fully understood the need to reconcile the space-time 
requirements of the Shari‘ah. They developed elaborate methods of ijti- 
had that provided a great deal of flexibility within Islam’s normative 
framework. As a result, ijtihad acted as a mechanism for engendering 
continuous progress and development in all spheres of life. This practice 
arose in order to cope with existing realities and due to Islam’s emphasis 
on development and progress and opposition to inertia and stagnation. 

The fuqaha’ defined ‘urf as a recurring practice that has been 
established among the people and is acceptable to those of sound nature 
(al tabi‘ah al salimah)* and used it as a guiding principle in their deli- 
berations. These customary principles were seen as secondary, as opposed 
to primary, sources of law that could be applied only when the primary 
sources had nothing to say about the issue in question. Several others 
were also used as synonyms: ‘ddah, taʻāmul,” and ‘amal.*° 
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The fugaha’ laid down several conditions that had to be met if the 
‘urf in question was to be acceptable: a) It must not contradict and violate 
any naşş (text). For example, usury or the drinking of wine, even if 
found throughout a given society, can never be legally valid. The fugaha’ 
do not consider such ‘urf when they are formulating the rules;*’ b) It 
should exist at the time of contract or commercial transaction. If it came 
later, it cannot be considered;** and c) It should be general and universal 
instead of belonging to a particular locality or people (‘urf al khdss).*° 
This last condition is subject to dispute, for Abū Yusuf and some Hanafi 
fuqaha’ regarded it as authoritative.” 

The Hanafi and Maliki fugaha’ understood the social and political 
significance of ‘urf and thus stressed it more than the other schools. They 
applied the doctrines of istihsdn and al masalih al mursalah to accom- 
modate pre-existing j@hili customs that were in accordance with Islamic 
principles. While discussing the principles of ‘urf and ‘ddah, al ‘Amidi 
specifically refers to the Hanafi doctrine of istihsdn. For example, in the 
case of using public bathhouses, there is no discussion or formal mention 
of the exact amount of water to be used, the period of time, or how the 
payment is to be made, for, according to the Hanafi jurists, all of these 
are known to the patrons. As this is the case, there is no need for giyds 
(analogy) or to spell out such rules before entering the facility.*' 

Abi Hanifah is reported to have said that ‘urf determines and inter- 
prets the actual meanings of terms commonly used in a society. However, 
custom has no legal effect if it is contradicted by a naşş.* The taking of 
an oath is based on this principle, for ‘urf, not the original or the literal 
meaings,”’ determines the meaning of the words used when taking an 


**Bukhari, Sahih, vol. 1, part 3, 103. The fugahda’ do not use the word “sunnah” 
when they discuss ‘urf as a principle, because this term came to be used exclusively for 
the practice of the Prophet. 
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oath. For example, if a person swears that he/she will not drink water and 
then drinks nabidh (dates or raisins left in a waterskin long enough to 
ptoduce sweetened water), he/she has not broken his/her oath, because, 
according to ‘urf, the word “water” is never applied to nabidh.“ Another 
example is seen in the case of business partners. The travel-related expen- 
ditures of an active partner (mudarib) when he/she travels for business 
purposes are determined, in the absence of a signed contract, according 
to the prevailing custom.” 

Figh literature is full of examples where custom has served as a 
source of law. Its decisive role is particularly apparent in chapters dealing 
with sales, representation and agency, marriage, divorce, oath-taking, and 
sharecropping contracts.“ In the words of Schacht, custom is recognized 
as a restrictive element in dispositions and contracts and as a principle in 
interpreting declarations. He cites contracts related to manufacture and the 
hiring of the services of a wet nurse as being valid insofar as they are 
customary. The same is true in the case of determining what items are 
suitable for waqf donations. Such donations usually involved immovable 
property, but movable property (i.e., books) was also accepted if it was 
in line with the prevailing custom.” Abū Hanifah would give up qiyds 
only in preference for ‘urf. For instance, if a person bought a camel-load 
of firewood, the merchant is responsible, by custom, for transporting it 
to the buyer’s home. Qiyds would allow this only on the condition that 
it had been specifically mentioned in the purchase contract. If such were 
not the custom, giyds would be required.“ 

Similarly, al Shaybant considers custom to be a source of law, par- 
ticularly in the realm of international law. Some of his assertions became 
very popular and were widely adopted by the fugaha’. For example: ” ‘urf 
is decisive:” “evidence from custom is like that from nass"; “what is 
known by ‘urf is like the condition laid by the nass"; “a general state- 
ment may be specified by the evidence of custom”; “the usage is decisive 
when there is no contrary statement in the text”; and “the usage is valid 
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to particularize a general rule.”® Ibn ‘Abidin, perhaps the first Hanafi 
jurist to deal specifically and exclusively with this subject, repeats these 
maxims in his Nashr al ‘Arf fi Bind’ Ba‘d al Ahkam ‘ala al ‘Urf, in 
which he deals with most of the fighi issues based on ‘urf and ‘addah. Ibn 
Nujaym, another Hanafi faqih, also discussed ‘urf at length, but he fol- 
lowed al Suyiti in both style and methodology.” 

The Maliki jurists also accept custom and usage as sources of de- 
cisive authority. This is reflected in such Maliki treatises as al 
Muwatta’, al Mudawwanah, and Fath al ‘Ali al Malik (a collection of 
Maliki fatawd compiled by Muhammad Ahmad ‘Ulaysh [d. 1299 AH]). 
The early Maliki scholars did not pay a great deal of attention to the ad- 
mission and discussion of the legal role of custom and usage. Those in 
North Africa applied ‘amal in a broad sense; they included the ‘urf and 
‘ddah of all nations and areas. According to Coulson, the concept of 
‘amal developed from the center of Qayrawan and was consistently ap- 
plied in practice by the gadi.*' 

All of the major legal schools take local custom into consideration. 
The Maliki school, however, emphasizes the practice of the people of 
Madinah and say that it is such a strong source that it takes precedence 
over a hadith that has been transmitted by a single person. In other 
words, it has the same force as ijmā‘.” According to Hasan’s analysis of 
Malik’s concept of ‘amal, Malik refers to three types of agreed-upon 
practices: a) The practice of the people of Madinah. Malik allows musa- 
qat (a sharecropping contract over the lease of a plantation, limited to one 
crop period) because the people of Madinah practiced it; b) The practice 
of the scholars of Madinah. Malik regards fasting for six days during 
Shawwal as an innovation, because the scholars of Madinah (ahl al ‘ilm 
wa al fiqh) did not observe these fast days; and c) The practice of poli- 
tical authorities. Malik, for example, says, “and what is agreed upon by 
the authorities in the past and present is that taking oath will begin from 
the plaintiffs.”~ 
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‘Abd Allah, who has studied Malik’s concept of ‘amal, states that 
Malik opined that the customs of any nation are to be given due consi- 
deration in formulating legislation.** However, the ‘amal of the people of 
Madinah is unique and not like the customs of other people or countries, 
for Malik uses it as the most authoritative legal argument in his legal 
theory.” Al Fast suggested that Malik looked upon the ‘amal of the 
people of Madinah as a sure criterion to follow when trying to reconcile 
differences in opinion among the fuqaha’. This hypothesis is supported 
by ‘Abd Allah in his analysis of Malik’s terminology in al Muwatta’.* 
There are also certain differences between ‘urf and Malik’s doctrine of 
‘amal. For example, ‘urf does not command any spiritual authority, while 
‘amal embodies spiritual authority. Malik also sees it as a nass. 

Traces of the Maliki doctrine of ‘amal are found in the early history 
of Islam. Al Tabari states that the people differed on the issue of who 
should succeed ‘Uthman after his assassination. A group of the Com- 
panions said that they would wait, observe what the people of Madinah 
did, and then follow them.” ‘Ali is also reported to have said that the 
matter belonged to the people of Madinah.** Waki‘ mentions that Ibn 
Hazm (d. c. 120 AH) was a qddi in Madinah at a time when someone 
who had been designated amir mentioned his difficulty in making deci- 
sions when the jurists themselves held different opinions on a specific 
issue. Ibn Hazm advised him to issue his decision based on the practice 
of the people of Madinah, if it were available on that particular issue, be- 
cause their ‘amal is sound and valid.” 

However, such later fugaha’ as al Shatibi and Ibn Farhiin explicitly 
mention this specific ‘amal as an effective force in the formation of law. 
Al Shatibt (d. 790 AH) divides the custom and usage of the people into 
two categories. The first class consists of those which are either approved 
by the Shari‘ah, a nass, or other shar‘ evidence. They are discussed as 
rules of the Shari‘ah, not as customs. Their acceptability depends upon 
how well they conform to the SharT‘ah. For example, covering one’s pri- 
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vate parts is affirmed by the Shati‘ah as a good and proper practice. This 
practice is not susceptible to change, regardless of prevailing custom, 
which might be quite different, or location. The second category is made 
up of those prevailing traditions that are neither confirmed nor rejected 
by the Shari‘ah and are therefore mubah (permissible). These are taken 
into consideration during the process of reaching a judgment, but they are 
not binding. For example, al Shatibt discusses a practice that was preva- 
lent during his time and in his area: covering one’s head. He relates that 
this is a custom of well mannered people in eastern countries, for leaving 
one’s head uncovered was seen by the inhabitants as against manly virtue 
(muri‘ah). But at the same time, the inhabitants of North Africa thought 
the opposite, i.e., that leaving one’s head uncovered is not viewed as det- 
rimental to a person’s proper conduct.” 

Al Shatibi also upholds a close relation between the doctrines of 
maslahah and ‘urf on one hand and maintains their integration with the 
other sources of law on the other. He further maintains that preserving the 
public interest is inherent in the general objectives of the Shari‘ah. The 
preservation of the five necessities (religion, self, family, property, and 
intellect) is based on this doctrine. Customs and traditions which help to 
achieve the community’s common welfare are included in masdlih, and 
they play an important role in fulfilling the purposes of the Shari‘ah.°! 

Ibn Farhiin, a Maliki jurist and contemporary of al Shatibi, also dis- 
cusses several rulings in which ‘urf is decisive.” He states that if a jurist 
has to choose between the literal meaning of a word or how it is used in 
the society, the latter meaning must take precedence.” In commercial 
transactions, we find jurists taking customary laws and practices into con- 
sideration. For example, if the currency to be used in a commercial 
dealing is not specified when the contract is made, it will be determined 
by custom—the currency in use in the market. However, if there are 
several currencies in circulation, the currency that is most commonly used 
and accepted by the traders shall be deemed as the proper one to use.™ 

Whenever ‘urf is changed, the legal effect is also liable to change. 
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The cases of marriage, divorce, will, oath-taking, and dealings in which 
customary practice is significant have received due legal consideration.® 
Ibn Farhin explains another dimension of the significance of ‘urf If a 
mufti, for example, goes to a country where different traditions and cus- 
toms are established, he should not give any legal opinion unless he is 
well aware of the customs and conventions of the country.” 

Imam al Shafi‘t does not discuss ‘urf and ‘ādah as legal sources or 
as authentic legal arguments in al Risalah or in al Umm. However, there 
is evidence that he accepted ‘urf as a valid argument. On the matter of 
theft, for example, he lists hirz (normal safe-keeping or protection) as an 
essential condition for the implementation of the requisite punishment. 
The exact definition of hirz, however, may be decided by ‘urf. He men- 
tions the example of a case of goods left lying in an open place. To 
determine whether or not it enjoyed sufficient hirz, one would have to de- 
termine if the owner habitually left it in that same place and whether he 
regarded it as protected. If so, the condition of hirz would be fulfilled.” 
He also says that the jarin (the place in which dates or grain are kept) 
is regarded as protected, while a fence around a garden or a field is not, 
because people accepted the former as being protected and the latter as 
being unprotected. According to al Shafi‘i, this was the custom in his 
time.” This ‘urf had to be considered when a case of stealing from these 
places was brought before a judge. It also appears from the discussion of 
al Ramli that ‘urf and ‘ddah help to determine hirz. ”° 

Al Mawardi (d. 450 AH), who may be thought of as an early Shafi‘t 
jurist, discussses usil al fiqh in the context of practical judgment. He 
maintains that both reason and ‘urf must be used when making decisions 
and settling matters. All legal systems, he says, follow this procedure.” 
Al Khatib al Baghdadi, another Shafi‘i jurist, insisted that the muftis 
and qddis must be aware of the people’s customs and traditions. He 
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maintained that without this knowledge, they would be unable to under- 
stand the cases in the proper perspective and would therefore run the very 
real risk of making inappropriate legal rulings.” Al Juwayni (d. 478 AH) 
points out the significance of customs and traditions by saying that ijma‘ 
is proved by uninterrupted ‘urf? As was shown earlier in this paper, al 
Shafi‘T and the Shafi‘T fuqahā’ accepted the authority of ijma*.” Al 
Ghazzali confines his discussion to lexicography, in which he divides 
words into two categories: those spoken and understood in a literal sense, 
and those used in a customary sense. He does not explain the role of ‘urf 
and ‘ddah in forming legal rules.” 

Al Suyiti (d. 911 AH) is perhaps the first Shafi‘T jurist to acknowl- 
edge the momentous impact of ‘urf and ‘ddah on social life. He discusses 
them theoretically as sources of law and mentions their practical appli- 
cation to legal issues. He refers to the fighi maxims discussed by the 
qadi Husayn ibn Muhammad (d. 462 AH), upon which, he claims, the 
Shafi‘T school of fiqh is based. According to al Suyūțī, the fourth prin- 
ciple—usage is decisive—is derived from a saying attributed to the 
Prophet: “Whatever the Muslims see as good is good with Allah.””° 
Under the heading of this maxim, he discusses ‘urf and ‘ddah at length 
and affirms that there are countless legal issues which have been or can 
be solved by referring to these two sources.” 

He shares the opinion, mentioned above, that the customary meaning 
of a word has priority over the literal meaning, even if it contradicts the 
Shari‘ah. For example, if a person swears that he/she will not eat meat, 
he/she would not break his/her oath if he/she were to eat fish, because 
people are not accustomed to applying the word lahm (meat) to fish. This 
is despite the fact that the Qur’an considers fish to fall under this cate- 
gory: “It is He Who has subjected to you the sea, so that you may eat 
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fresh lahm from it.” Another example concerns the usage of a word by 
the Shati‘ah in a specific sense, which would make the literal meaning 
irrelevant. For example, if a person swears that he/she will not perform 
salah (prayer), his/her oath would not be broken by uttering some words 
of prayer or supplication, but only by performing the ritual standing, 
bowing, prostrating, and sitting as prescribed by the Shari‘ah, for this is 
how the people understand salah.” 

The customary meaning is also given precedence in social transac- 
tions, for ‘urf, according to al Baghawl, is decisive in such cases.*° If 
there are particular conditions in a given society associated with social 
transactions, these must be considered even if they are not mentioned in 
the contract. This is also true of local customs, for ‘urf is decisive.*' He 
says that whatever the Shari‘ah states as being general and not limited 
or restricted in meaning, the prevailing ‘urf may fix the limits. To make 
his point, he cites the above-mentioned example of hirz.* 

In his discussion, al Suyūțī refers to many prominent fugaha’ who 
took ‘urf and ‘ddah into consideration while formulating their legal 
rulings: Qadi Husayn (d. 462 AH),® al Subki (d. 771 AH),® al Shaykh 
Abū Zayd,** al Baghawi (d. 516 AH),*° Ibn al Salah (d. 642 AH),*’ al 
Isnawi (d. 772 AH),®* and al Rafi‘? (d. 623 AH). 

We do not have any clear and definite opinion from Ibn Hanbal on 
‘urf. Generally speaking, the early fugahda’ discussed only those sources 
that have religious significance or are sanctioned by the religious sources. 
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However, he recognized the principles of istihsan and al masalih al mur- 
salah, as we discussed in “Early Fuqaha’ on the Development of Ijti- 
had.’”° Both of these principles cover ‘urf and ’adah. 

Abū Dawiid’s (d. 275 AH) work, Masa’il al Imam Ahmad, comprises 
the legal opinions of Ibn Hanbal. In it, he discusses several issues in 
which ‘urf and ‘ddah were considered. For example, when Ibn Hanbal 
was asked about hoarding (hukrah), he answered that it can only be ap- 
plied to what people use as food, the exact definition of which was left 
up to the local inhabitants. Therefore, hoarding can be defined differently 
in every society.” Abū Dawid also related Ibn Hanbal’s views on many 
other fiqhi issues concerning commercial transactions without refering to 
either nass or ijima‘. Obviously, in those cases he could not neglect the 
‘urf, he accommodated it by considering the interest of the people.” 

Ibn Qudamah (d. 620 AH), the most prominent Hanbali jurist, de- 
scribes both his opinion and that of Ibn Hanbal in al Mughni. He men- 
tions that Ibn Hanbal accepted a weak report if he found that it corres- 
ponded to local custom.” Ibn Qudamah himself recognizes ‘urf and ‘ddah 
as sources and refers to them in many fiqhi rulings.” 

Ibn Taymiyah and Ibn al Qayyim accept ‘urf and ‘ddah in both 
theory and practice. Ibn Taymiyah divides names of things into three 
categories: a) ‘Urf shar ‘i, by which he means such Islamic practices as 
iman, salah, zakah, kufr, and nifag. The meanings of these terms are de- 
termined and explained exclusively by the Shari‘ah; b) Names having 
literal meanings but which are generally known and understood within the 
contexts of custom and usage. According to Ibn Taymiyah, the Shari‘ah 
does not confine the meanings of such words within certain limits; and 
c) Words possessing only a literal meaning.” 

Another example of taking custom into consideration occurs when he 
discusses traveling.” As one is allowed to shorten his/her prayers while 
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traveling, the definition of “traveling” must be determined. Such a 
definition is provided by the prevailing ‘urf of the people, as there is no 
limit indicated in the Shari‘ah. For example, a postman walks a great 
deal but is not regarded as a traveler. The same is true of people who 
commute to work. The people of Makkah, on the other hand, were 
considered to be travelers when they went to spend the night at Mina and 
‘Arafah during the hajj. They could therefore shorten their prayers. Other 
examples in which custom is applicable within a legal ruling is seen in 
the case of the kaffarah (expiation) for breaking one’s oath. Here, one 
must feed ten poor people with the average food that he/she provides to 
his/her family. What is “average food” depends upon the local custom.” 

Ibn al Qayyim illustrates some cases in which customary evidence 
can be taken into consideration.” He further states that the consideration 
of ‘urf in some cases is an obligation (wajib).” According to him, it is 
effective and decisive in more than one hundred issues.'® 


Conclusion 


It is clear that the Shari‘ah is the major norm which regulates the 
conduct and governs all aspects of Muslim individuals and their societies. 
Its basic sources are the Qur’an and the Sunnah, while ‘urf, ‘ddah, and 
all other methods of ijtihad are secondary (i.e., nonindependent, deriva- 
tive) sources. Rulings based on these secondary sources are allowed, pro- 
vided that they are in accordance with Islamic principles and norms. 

The khulafa’ al rdshidin made use of local customs and practices 
whenever it was possible to do so. The fugahda’ continued to follow this 
practice and provided legal and rational grounds for its acceptance. The 
wisdom of the early Muslims in recognizing and accommodating useful 
customs from the surrounding civilizations is evident. It is also in accord 
with a prophetic hadith: “Wisdom is the lost property of the faithful who 
deserve it most wherever it may be found,” a saying that encouraged 
Muslim scholars to accept useful knowledge and the other good things of 
life which were consistent with the Shari‘ah. 
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Book Review 


Islam and Arabs in Early 
American Thought: The Roots 
of Orientalism in America 


By Fuad Sha‘ban. Durham, N.C.: The Acorn Press, 1991, 
244 pp. 


The introduction to this book credits the author with clarifying the 
operative attitudes of Americans towards Islam by looking at the cause 
and result of the Muslim image in American literature. However, regret 
is expressed that Sha‘ban had to be heroically selective about a subject 
radiating in many rich directions. Apparently, the book offers fresh in- 
sights and new possibilities for exploration and discovery, thereby 
contributing significantly to the enhancement of a literary tradition that 
came to the forefront with Said’s Orientalism. Sha‘ban studies orientalism 
in terms of America’s exposure to and understanding of Islam by focus- 
ing on Muslims of nineteenth-century North Africa and the Middle East. 
Even though the book’s thrust is political, Sha‘ban challenges the reader 
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to review familiar American writers and trends from an unfamiliar per- 
spective as he traces the historically biased approach of Americans in 
their dealings with the Muslim world. 

In chapter one, “A Place for My People,” the author explains how 
America’s Puritan beginnings shaped its self-image and its attitude to- 
wards “the Arab world, its people and land.” The Pilgrims saw them- 
selves as the chosen people in a promised land. Under the umbrella of a 
providential plan and the divine covenant, they were heirs to the kingdom 
of God in the new world and therefore shared a common responsibility 
to execute the divine mission. Unlike European monarchs who relied on 
religion for personal privilege (i.e., the Divine Right theory), Puritans 
shifted away from emphasizing the personal and private aspects of Chris- 
tianity to its communal or corporate nature. They constantly endorsed 
their national responsibility to share the benefits of their chosen status as 
citizens of God’s kingdom with the rest of the world. 

Chapter two, “The Star in the West,” borrows its title from a poem 
by Ray (1816) and also signifies the new role assumed by Americans. 
The nation’s rich resources and central location convinced the Pilgrims 
of their leading role in delivering those who had not experienced the ben- 
efits of the kingdom of God. The success of the American revolution and 
the nation’s subsequent independence were further proofs of their chosen 
status. By joining Christian ideals of liberty and morality into a political 
system, America could serve as a model. America was thus committed to 
spreading the light of the gospel and expanding God’s earthly kingdom. 

In chapter three, “The Prophet’s Progress,” and chapter four, “The 
Shores of Tripoli,” Sha*ban focuses on Americans’ earliest contact with 
and reaction to Islam and Arabs. Although American writers attempted 
to pursue an innovative approach, their knowledge of Islam and Arabs 
was inherited from their European background and ancestry. The first 
American edition of a complete translation of the Qur’an (1806) by Ross 
was “inaccurate” and written in a biased tone. It was, moreover, translated 
into English from French. Major works in English had so far portrayed 
the Prophet as an “impostor.” According to Sha‘ban, the two American 
biographies of the Prophet by Irving and Bush, the former a narrative and 
the latter a religious history, are flawed by a lack of objectivity. 

The earliest accounts of American contact with Muslims were written 
by American sailors who had been held captive by Muslim states located 
on the shores of North Africa. Immediately after independence, American 
ships came under attack by the Barbary states (i.e., Tripoli, Tunis, Al- 
giers, Morocco, and Tunis). In accordance with prevailing maritime prac- 
tice, these states demanded annual tribute for passage through the Medi- 
terranean. Such entanglements with the North African nations encouraged 
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America to develop an international policy and establish diplomatic ties 
in order to protect its own interests in the region against its European 
rivals. These ties not only ensured free movement of Americans towards 
the East, but were also instrumental in opening up the gateway for Amer- 
ican missionary enterprises in the Middle East. 

Chapter five, “The Great Commission,” illustrates how Americans ac- 
cepted the divine commission and zealously assumed a savior role in the 
nineteenth century. Reports from the Middle East confirmed that the 
area’s mingled population of Muslims, Jews, and Christians was in a state 
of “deplorable ignorance and degradation.” The region needed American 
missionaries endowed with remedial powers, for oriental Christians were 
not “equal coreligionists.” The raison d’étre of the missionary enterprise 
was the unmistakable superiority of American culture, in which politics 
and religion intermingled. Instead of embracing the evangelical spirit of 
humility and service, the missionary spirit was defined in imperial terms 
of “we” and “they,” the “saved” and the “lost.” Recalling the rift between 
eastern and western Christian traditions, Jessup commented that just as 
the West needed the medium of Greek religion and Roman power to ac- 
cept Christianity, the East needed Anglo-Saxon power and the Arabic lan- 
guage to Christianize. The highest priority was duly assigned to the Holy 
Land, and the American navy was authorized to protect the missionaries. 

Chapter six, "Eastward Ho,” states that the number of American 
travelers had increased noticeably by the mid-nineteenth century. Travel- 
ogues became a source of information and common feelings were ex- 
pressed towards the East. American visitors included people from all 
walks of life: David Dorr (a black slave from Tennessee), President 
Grant, and literary figures such as Emerson, Melville, and Twain. Al- 
though many travelers came with expectations of discovering the exotic 
beauty portrayed in novels as well as of having exciting experiences, their 
first-hand exposure to the Holy Land usually evoked religious sentiment. 
Writers reflected upon their experiences in the light of Biblical references 
and interpretations. As a result, most travelers echoed a note of disap- 
pointment at the realization that Palestine was occupied by alien Muslims. 

Chapter seven’s title, “The Vision of Zion," is derived from Pier- 
pont’s poem “Airs of Palestine,” which was not inspired by classical liter- 
ature but by the Holy Land. Attachment to the past and commitment to 
the future in the vision of Zion became a source of inspitation to the cho- 
sen people of the kingdom of God. The latent hope in this vision gave 
impetus to the American millenarian movement which encompassed a 
strong belief in the second coming of Christ and a new Jerusalem. Many 
Americans saw the weakening of the Ottoman Empire, the Arab revolt in 
Egypt, and sectarian conflicts in Syria as signs of Christ’s approaching 
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return. The focus of the new vision was to track the path of the Israelites 
and rebuild a new Jerusalem. American settlements appeared in Palestine 
in anticipation of Christ’s return. 

This renewed sense of American identity as Israelites gave rise to a 
more sympathetic attitude towards the Jews. It appears that their unsym- 
pathetic images in English literature (i.e., The Merchant of Venice’s Shy- 
lock) were no longer reflected in American literature. In contrast with the 
Arabs, who were still considered a “depraved” nation, the Jews were as- 
signed a special status. For example, the Boston Female Society was 
formed to promote amelioration and reformation of the Jewish people’s 
conditions with no strings attached for conversion. Americans and Jews 
seemed to share a common vision of Zion insofar as they were both 
waiting for the Messiah to assume the role of a temporal ruler. 

In chapter eight, “The Dream of Baghdad,” the author deviates from 
his political approach in order to examine the romantic appeal of the 
Orient for many Americans. He states that Irving’s Knickerbockers sums 
up the popular concept of the “languid, alluring atmosphere.” The veil of 
mystery around the Orient was baffling and inviting, but the Americans 
were unable to understand the spiritual and symbolic values attached to 
Arab customs and practices. Many American travelers were enchanted by 
the Muslim lifestyle and compared the Arabs’ primitivism to that of the 
American Indians. They rarely interpreted the dream of Baghdad in terms 
of physical reality and human understanding. 

In the conclusion, Sha‘ban reiterates the American view of Islam as 
a rival and hostile religion accompanied by an unbalanced approach to 
Muslims and Arabs in American literature. Nevertheless, it would be a li- 
terary blunder to dismiss Sha‘ban’s scholarly treatise as an expression of 
anti-American sentiment, for he devotes large sections of his book to the 
sympathetic treatment of the Muslim world by several British and Amer- 
ican writers. For example, he commends Sale for his accurate translation 
of the Qur’an and a balanced commentary that elucidates parallels be- 
tween Islam and Christianity. Tyler’s The Algerine Captive is described 
as the first American satire of missionary fanaticism. Carlyle’s sympa- 
thetic portrayal of the Prophet in Hero and Hero-Worship as “the original 
man” is mentioned as a major success among Unitarians (this Christian 
sect does not believe in the Trinity). Prominent American transcenden- 
talist writers who were especially inspired by Carlyle’s work include 
Emerson and Thoreau. However, as the author points out, these sympa- 
thetic views and attitudes towards Islam were limited to small circles. 

Sha‘ban’s book is a well-researched and excellent source of infor- 
mation on major trends of American thinking and ideology which, to a 
large extent, are still prevalent. The text includes numerous references to 
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literary, philosophical, theological, and feminist literature of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century America. I believe the book will serve as a val- 
uable resource in analytical studies of orientalist literature in general and 
of the evolution of the Muslim image in America in particular. 


Mabel Khawaja 

Assistant Professor, English Department 
Hampton University 

Hampton, Virginia 
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Book Review 


Islam and the West: The Moriscos, 
a Cultural and Social History 


By Anwar G. Chejne. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1983, 248 pp. 


This book is perhaps the best overall presentation of the Morisco 
question in English. The author has succeeded where others have failed 
in presenting a work simultaneously acceptable to the specialist and ca- 
pable of being read by the cultivated general reader. The specialist will 
probably not find a better study of the Moriscos, because the author has 
adopted a comprehensive overall approach. The very complete biblio- 
graphy includes studies of most of the distinguished specialists on the 
subject, particularly the Spaniards, as they have studied this topic more 
profoundly than anybody else. The works of non-Spaniard scholars who 
have made significant contributions to this field, such as Cardaillac of the 
University of Montpelier and Harvey of the University of London, are 
also listed. Chejne has further relied on numerous aljamiado manuscripts, 
which makes his study an important contribution in its own right. The 
author’s clear and simple style, as wel] as his manner of presentation, will 
also satisfy the general reader. 

The issue of the Moriscos remains both fascinating and relevant to 
our time. Chejne has not examined a specific aspect of the Morisco ques- 
tion, as did Cardaillac in his classical study of the Morisco question’s po- 
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lemical dimension. Neither has he produced a definitive study, for that 
was not his intention. Instead, he has relied on numerous studies that 
have examined particular aspects of the topic. This is clear from his refer- 
ences to such experts as Fuentes and from his reliance on original manu- 
scripts. As a result, his book is a synthesis which achieves the double ob- 
jective of presenting a comprehensive view of the Moriscos while indi- 
cating new avenues of research that could be, and indeed have been, pur- 
sued in the future. For example, one could cite several international con- 
ferences on the Moriscos that have been organized since the publication 
of this book, some of which were held in countries with no previous in- 
terest in the Moriscos. Conferences organized by Abdeljelil Temimi in 
Tunisia, the latest of which is being held as I type this review, imme- 
diately come to mind. 

Chejne’s book stands out as a serious scholarly study from the 
perspective off cultural history, which is his field of specialization. The 
sources he used enabled him to adopt a multidisciplinary approach within 
the scope of cultural history. Chejne therefore approaches the subject 
from various angles in different chapters, i.e., "The Moriscos in a Hostile 
Environment,” “Religion, Beliefs and Observances,” “The Polemics of the 
Moriscos,” “History, Legends and Travel,” and “Morisco Poetry.” This 
approach has enabled the author to portray successfully the rich content 
of the Moriscos as a subject of study in a relatively simple and clear 
style, despite its great complexity. 

It is not easy to study an entire society as well as its religious beliefs, 
literary and cultural production, and various inherent elements in one 
book, for each of these justifiably could demand separate treatment. Yet 
that is precisely what Chejne has attempted to achieve. It would perhaps 
be vain to present his positions on the numerous questions that he exam- 
ines, for he did that himself in a way which is credible given the honesty, 
frankness, and impartiality reflected in his positions. For example, he 
expressed his opinion of the state of the Moriscos with eloquence: 


The Morisco, like his Mudejar ancestors, witnessed abrupt and 
shattering change within a lifetime. His mosques were destroyed 
or converted to churches; his estates and homes were taken away 
and occupied by military commanders, noblemen, and church 
leaders under whom he served in a status below a slave. He 
worked in the fields with little or no return, under ‘the Christian 
bossing him with an ecstasy of self-magnificence.’ He was con- 
scious of the perfidy of his Christian oppressor, who reneged 
upon the terms of capitulation accorded to him under solemn 
oath. Moreover, when he was forced to embrace Christianity, he 
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was rejected even within the fold of Christianity, and placed in 
the position of upholding a religion that from the outset denied 
him any hope now or in the future. Hence, the Morisco felt a 
strong sense of betrayal and, inspired by his heritage, resisted. 
The Granadans, in particular, had a vivid memory of their past. 
Although it was demeaning to them to live under Christian rule, 
they had little choice but to accept terms in 1492 that were both 
generous and benign, hoping to coexist peacefully among Chris- 
tian compatriots with whom they were bound by history and geo- 
graphy, besides other linguistic and cultural factors. No sooner 
had the peace terms been concluded than they were revoked, 
leaving Granadans frustrated and humiliated (p. 16). 


The author outlines a synthesis of the Morisco question, presenting 
the main social, cultural, and religious aspects clearly and frankly. This 
book could be classified as a product of a social historian who has mas- 
tered the techniques of a linguist. The two are often combined so 
smoothly that it is hard to detect the differences of approach. While 
analyzing the question externally, the internal dimension is omnipresent 
thanks to Chejne’s continuous reliance on original texts either directly or 
through the works of others. He sometimes relies on a meticulous textual 
analysis, as in the section entitled “Morisco Polemics: Aljamiado Manu- 
script BNM4944” (pp. 85-95). These pages constitute an analysis of the 
Morisco arguments to illustrate the superiority of Islam over both Judaism 
and Christianity. The above ten pages contain, on the average, eleven 
footnotes per page. The importance of documentation also predominates 
in chapter 10, which is a presentation and analysis of Morisco poetry. In 
each chapter, Chejne presents a profound analysis of a particular theme 
without exhausting it altogether. The reader thus acquires an idea of the 
overall framework of the Moriscos while receiving specific examples. 

This is really the reason why this book is useful for both the spe- 
cialist and the general reader. As the author himself combines the two 
qualities of a specialist and a generalist, he can, unlike many other 
authors, cross back and forth between the two groups with ease. The re- 
sult is a specialized work for generalists. 


M’hammad Benaboud 
Faculty of Letters 
University of Tetuan 
Tetuan, Morocco 
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Seminars, Conferences, Addresses 


Proceedings of the Fiqh Council 
of North America 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Rabi“ al Awwal 6-7, 1413/September 4-5, 1992 


The Fiqh Council of North America discussed a variety of issues at 
this meeting. To promote jointly prepared and considered legal opinions 
(fatawa), the council welcomes the input of Muslim social scientists on 
the following issues: 


1. A lunar calendar for North America. Its policy is to a) provide in- 
terested parties with detailed astronomical projections for the next seven 
to ten years; b) provide information on the Shari‘ah’s perspective vis-a- 
vis astronomical calculations; c) urge Muslims to observe the moon regu- 
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larly and report their sightings; and d) allow each community to decide 
whether it will use the information as a guide to physical sighting or as 
a definitive table for the beginning and end of the lunar months. 


2. Whether women may share in the management and administration of 
mosques, Islamic schools, and executive councils of Islamic organizations 
(youth and student organizations in particular). It was noted that there is 
no legal reason to prevent this essentially organizational concern and also 
that this matter was not a source of controversy among the classical jur- 
ists, for the question of general sovereignty does not arise. 


3. Turning off artificial life-support systems when a person is deemed to 
have no hope of a normal life (i.e., machine-free) due to brain death 
alone or a combination of brain death and heart failure. The council 
agrees with the decision of the International Islamic Fiqh Academy of the 
OIC. Based upon testimony given by specialists, this is lawful. 


4. Muslims working in places engaged in prohibited transactions (i.e., 
selling lottery tickets, alcohol, or pork). While ruling that these Muslims 
must seek other employment, it also stated that continued employment is 
permissible on the basis of necessity. The council pointed out that there 
is a difference between working in a place where prohibited transactions 
are the major source of income and in places where they are not. 


5. Muslim participation in the American political process. This is allowed 
due to the Muslims’ need to establish a base from which to promote 
da‘wah, bring about reform, fight corruption, and elect the best candi- 
dates. Muslims should work collectively through organizations (i.e., the 
American Muslim Council) that can inform them and direct their activi- 
ties to the overall good of the Muslim community. 


6. The testimony of women. The relevant Islamic principle is that testi- 
mony is a means of establishing facts or proving the authenticity of 
events or transactions. In other words, it is a way of protecting rights. 
Islam has recognized these matters as being different and has prescribed 
in each case the best means of establishing the truth. There are matters 
in which a man’s/woman’s testimony is unacceptable because it is un- 
likely that he/she would have accurate knowledge. There are also instan- 
ces in which the number of witnesses needed differs. The matter of testi- 
mony hinges on the case’s nature and has no bearing on the position of 
Islam in regard to the status of men or women. 
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7. Muslim converts’ participation in non-Muslim family celebrations and 
ceremonies. This is allowed on the grounds that a convert must maintain 
the best possible relationship with his/her family. This may also be consi- 
dered a subtle form of da‘wah. 


8. The taking of family names by orphans. After pointing out that current 
Western adoption practices differ significantly from those of Islam, the 
council ruled that it is best for the adoptive parents to give orphans 
names like ‘Abd Allah, ‘Abd al Rahman, or other names of Allah. As 
local laws require an orphan to take his/her adopted family’s name, 
he/she may do so as long as everyone knows why this is being done. An 
orphan should have the intention to change his/her family name when 
he/she becomes legally competent to do so. 


9. The marital status of women who convert but whose husbands do not. 
After citing the verse: “They [believing women] are not lawful for them 
[unbelieving men], and they [unbelieving men] are not lawful to them 
[believing women] (60:10),” it was suggested that a) imams and commu- 
nity leaders show kindness and patience, determine how well the convert 
is adjusting to her new life, and if she is able to sacrifice her former life 
for the burdens and responsibilities imposed by annulling her marriage; 
b) the need for discretion, as shown by the early jurists in cases where 
apostasy was feared, and the relevant legal principles (i.e., forgiveness 
may be granted in continuation for things that may not be forgiven in 
initiation); and c) a distinction be made between those whose husbands 
might convert and those whose husbands are unlikely to do so. In any 
case, a faqih should not judge hastily. All should remember Allah so that 
no controversy ensues and so that the best interests of Islam are served. 


10. Abortion. Generally speaking, Muslims are opposed to abortion, as 
the preservation of the species is one of Islam’s higher purposes and one 
of the chief reasons for Allah’s creating humanity in pairs. Allah has 
listed three major objectives for marriage: a) preservation of the human 
race (36:36); b) peace of mind for both spouses (30:21); and c) mainten- 
ance of family and social relationships (4:1; 25:54). The unregulated 
sexual relationships now pervading Western society are not condoned by 
either the Shari‘ah or sound reasoning. As the new life is a trust from 
Allah, parents must protect and take care of it. If circumstances neces- 
sitate an abortion (i.e., the mother’s life is endangered or if she has been 
taped), it is recommended that a qualified scholar, one who can study 
their case and then advise them, be found. 
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11. Pension plans. Such funds, which are beyond the individual’s control 
yet belong to him/her, may be considered as money owed by one who 
openly acknowledges his/her debt. There are two opinions on zakah for 
such funds: a) it must be paid every year (this seems the most prudent 
one) and b) it must be paid, for an entire year, upon receipt of the funds. 
Both are acceptable. 


12. Inheritance. More research is needed, and the issue will be reviewed 
at the council’s next meeting. 


13. Various common transactions. This involves charging interest on late 
payments, as is done by utility, phone, credit card, and other companies. 
Muslims should avoid paying interest by paying their bills on time. 


Specialists are urged to send their comments and observations, in 
writing, to: Secretary of the Fiqh Council, c/o IIIT, P.O. Box 669, Hern- 
don, VA 22070, USA. 


Yusuf DeLorenzo 
Secretary, Fiqh Council of North America 
Herndon, Virginia 


The Quest for an Islamic Methodology: 
The Islamization of Knowledge 
Project in Its Second Decade 


Louay Safi 


The Islamization of knowledge is one of the dominant themes that 
continue to preoccupy contemporary Muslim intellectuals. Since Isma‘il 
al Fārūqī presented this thesis little over a decade ago, numerous papers, 
monographs, and books have been written on the subject. This paper at- 
tempts to examine the progress of the project of Islamization in the last 
decade by outlining the general framework of Islamization and examining 
the work of its proponents and critics. Modifications aimed at overcoming 
the difficulties inherent in the original plan are then proposed. 

I argue that the project of Islamization is still in its premethodo- 
logical stage. This is due partially to the limitations of the original work 
plan, which does not take into account some important logistical and psy- 
chological factors. I therefore propose a slightly modified strategy in 
which the emphasis is placed on a critical examination of methods and 
techniques developed in both the classical Muslim and the modern West- 
ern scientific traditions. 


Islamization Framework 


Any study concerned with analyzing writings on methodology in the 
context of the Islamization of knowledge has to start from the two essays 
written by al Fārūqī (IIIT 1987). In this monograph, he singled out two 
factors as being responsible for the present condition of the 
ummah—conditions he termed the “malaise of the ummah”—namely, the 
current secular-religious duality of education systems in Muslim societies 


Louay Safi is an assistant professor of political science at the International Islamic 
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and the lack of a clear vision with which to guide and direct Muslim ac- 
tion. The rejuvenation of the ummah, he argued, is contingent on the inte- 
gration of the Islamic and the secular sciences—in a word, on ending 
duality in education: 


The task confronting the ummah in the fifteenth century Hijrah 
is that of solving the problem of education. There can be no hope 
of a genuine revival of the ummah unless the educational system 
is revamped and its faults corrected. Indeed, what is needed is for 
the system to be formed anew. The present dualism in Muslim 
education, its bifurcation into an Islamic and secular system must 
be removed and abolished once and for all. The two systems 
must be united and integrated (IIIT 1987, 9). 


According to al Fārūqī, this desired integration of education is the 
task of academicians well-versed in the moder disciplines and the Is- 
lamic legacy (ibid., 14). This integration of knowledge, the concrete 
manifestation of which is the production of university-level textbooks 
containing “Islamized” knowledge, is the essence of what he called the 
Islamization of knowledge. “Islamizing Knowledge,” he wrote, “[is] in 
concrete terms, to Islamize the disciplines, or better, to produce university 
level textbooks recasting some twenty disciplines in accordance with the 
Islamic vision” (ibid.). 

The task of integration is not an eclectic mixing of classical Islamic 
and modern Western knowledge. It is rather a systematic reorientation 
and restructuring of the entire field of human knowledge in accordance 
with a new set of criteria and categories derived from and based on the 
Islamic worldview (ibid., 15) Al Fārūqī, turning to the specific question 
of methodology, pointed to the inadequacy of the traditional methods of 
ijtihad. This inadequacy reveals itself in two diametrically opposed ten- 
dencies. The first tendency is to restrict the field of ijtihad to legalistic 
reasoning, thus subsuming modern problems under legal categories and 
thereby reducing a mujtahid to a faqih (jurist), and reducing science to 
legal science. The other tendency is to eliminate all rational criteria and 
standards by adopting “a purely intuitive and esoteric methodology” 
(ibid., 19) A sought-after methodology should avoid the excesses of these 
two approaches. In other words, it should avoid restricting reasoning to 
the extent that modern problems confronting Muslim scholarship are 
placed outside the realm of scientific research and should not, at the same 
time, allow the admission of fiction and superstition into the realm of true 
knowledge (ibid.). 
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Being concerned mainly with outlining the Islamization of knowledge 
project in general terms, al Fārūqī did not venture into the area of metho- 
dology proper, but confined himself to identifying some epistemological 
principles. Under the label of “first principles of Islamic methodology,” 
he introduced five general principles which, he argued, constitute the 
basic framework for guiding the process of Islamization. As he put it: 


While avoiding the pitfalls and shortcomings of traditional 
methodology, Islamization of Knowledge ought to observe a 
number of principles which constitute the essence of Islam. To 
recast the disciplines under the framework of Islam means sub- 
jection of their theory and method, their principles and goals to 
the following [principles]. (ibid., 22) 


Al Fārūqī identified five principles of Islamic methodology and ex- 
pressed them in terms of five unities: the unity of Allah, of creation, of 
truth, of life, and of humanity. These principles of unity belong to the 
theory of being (ontology) and hence form the ontological presuppositions 
of an Islamic theory of knowledge (epistemology). Since this paper deals 
primarily with methodological questions, we will not discuss these prin- 
ciples’ content. Rather, we will briefly review their epistemological and 
moral implications as understood by al Fārūqī. Following are eight epis- 
temological principles arising from the five principles of unity: 


1. Everything in the universe is created by Allah according to a precise 
measure. Nothing is futile or devoid of meaning. 


2. The universe is governed by one cosmic order consisting of laws dis- 
coverable by human reason. Hence the Muslim is not free to ascribe 
anything to accident or blind fate. 


3. The cosmic order brings unity into creation by linking the objects of 
the universe through two types of relations: cause-effect relationships 
and means-to-ends relationships. 


4. The Islamic beliefs that constitute the apodictic presuppositions of 
reason can never be contrary to reason. Hence facts disclosed by 
revelation should always accord with those discovered by reason and 
experience. 


5. The universe has been made subservient to humanity so that the 
whole range of nature is capable of receiving humanity’s efficacy, of 
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suffering change at its initiative, or of being transformed into any pat- 
tern that humanity desires. 


The meanings of the Islamic revelation are eternally anchored in two 
solid rocks: Arabic lexicography and syntax on the one hand, and 
reality on the other. 


Since the patterns of Allah’s creation are infinite, no inquiry into the 
nature of creation is ultimate or conclusive. Hence openness to new 
evidence and persistence of the quest are necessary characteristics of 
the Islamic mind. 


While natural behavior is governed by laws of necessity, human ac- 
tion is subject to laws of freedom. While the former are immutable, 
the latter are manifested in history through the human agency (ibid., 
22-38). 


In addition to the foregoing epistemological principles, the first five 


principles listed by al Fārūqī embody the following ethical principles: 


ile 


2: 


Humanity must live in accord with moral laws (amanah obligation). 


Humanity must develop and establish culture and civilization (khi- 
lafah obligation). 


Since the will of Islam to culture and civilization, manifested in the 
comprehensiveness of the Shari‘ah, is all-inclusive, Muslim thinkers 
have a duty to Islamize every single aspect of human life. 


Political action (i.e., engaging in activities aimed at ensuring that 
public affairs are carried out in accordance with the measures of right 
and justice) is a religious and moral obligation. 


Each human being has the same basic dignity and human worth. Thus 
ethnocentrism, of which racism and nationalism are commonplace ex- 
pressions, is a moral crime. 


Separating the secular from the religious is contrary to the Islamic 
concept that obliges each individual to develop his/her life in accor- 
dance with revealed principles. 


Clearly, under the title “methodology,” al Fārūqī does not discuss 


techniques and procedures (scientific methods) but only outlines universal 
principles that constitute the epistemological foundation of an Islamic 
methodology. The "first principles” summarized above, though open to 
modification at the level of concrete interpretation and to expansion at the 
level of general formation, do provide an epistemological foundation on 
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the basis of which an Islamic methodology may be found. Undoubtedly, 
al Fārūqī’s profound contribution lies, first of all, in his clear statement 
of the problem and, secondly, in his articulation of the general framework 
of an Islamic methodology. 

Let us turn now to the most influential aspect of al Faraqi’s proposal. 
Towards the end of the Islamization of Knowledge monograph, he 
introduces a general strategy for achieving the objectives of Islamization: 
his “work plan.” The strategy consists of twelve steps summarized in 
figure 1. The work plan shows in some detail what has to happen if the 
goal of Islamization is to be achieved. On the level of theoretical require- 
ments, the plan is lucid and thorough. 

However, on the level of practical implementation, it appears over- 
whelming and exceedingly complicated. The plan overlooks two impor- 
tant practical considerations; one is logistical, the other psychological. If 
the twelve steps are taken literally as successive steps, this means that one 
has to be entirely completed before the next one can be attempted. With- 
out a large scientific community who is both interested in and trained to 
undertake the Islamization of knowledge, the time frame for accomplish- 
ing the task is immediately stretched into infinity. It becomes more cum- 
bersome when we realize that the practical incentives giving impetus to 
the project are located far down the chain at steps the “Establishing the 
relevance of Islam to the discipline” and “Producing university text- 
books.” The steps in which the psychological impetus to pursue the pro- 
ject are located, respectively, in the middle and at the end of the chain. 

Another scheme for implementing the work plan is to divide it into 
parallel tracks, as shown in figure 2. The assumption here is that certain 
steps can proceed simultaneously. The importance of this schema is not 
that it helps us overcome the difficulties posed by the original schema, 
but rather that it brings the shortcomings of the original into sharp focus. 
It becomes immediately apparent through the second schema that steps 
2, 5, 6, and 7 are closely interrelated. Those who are to establish the rele- 
vance of Islam to modern disciplines and provide a critical assessment of 
the legacy cannot have a knowledge base or a training base separate from 
those entrusted with surveying and critically assessing modern disciplines. 

The schema also shows that there are two types of knowledge to be 
mastered by modern Muslim scholars: substantive knowledge (steps 1, 3, 
and 4) and technical (methodological) knowledge (steps 6, 7, and 10). 
Insofar as individual scholars are concerned, steps 2, 5, 8, and 9 represent 
the impact of his/her moral-spiritual commitment on problems and sour- 
ces selection. This means that these steps cannot be considered as sepa- 
rate and independent from the process of thinking itself, but are signifi- 
cant only as “filter” steps denoting processes of elimination and selection. 

Taking the foregoing remarks into account, we can obtain a third 
schema, represented in figure 3. This schema could be quite demanding 
in terms of the intellectual work it requires. It provides a markedly sim- 
plified procedure consisting of two steps: mastery of substantive knowl- 
edge and mastery of technical knowledge. Note that mastery is not an 
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absolute, but only relative, term. Mastery here means knowledge that can 
be acquired by a scholar, given the constraints of time and the level of 
development achieved in the discipline. This new diagram brings into 
sharp focus the crucial role played by methodology in the Islamization of 
knowledge project. It vividly shows that the production of an Islamized 
knowledge is contingent on the emergence of Islamic methods. 

Before examining several works on methodology written by Muslim 
scholars since al Fārūqī inaugurated the Islamization project a little over 
a decade ago, two points are in order. First, although the production of 
Islamized knowledge is contingent on the application of methods rooted 
in the Islamic worldview, this does not mean that the articulation of an Is- 
lamic methodology must precede a substantive contribution to the Islami- 
zation of knowledge process. Secondly, the final outcome of the schema 
shown in figure 3 (the production of university textbooks) is knowledge 
that may be described as Islamized only tentatively. The Islamicity of this 
knowledge can be confirmed only through the involvement of the Islamic 
scientific community. We will return to this point later. 

Al Faraqi’s argument for an Islamic methodology has, thus far, 
elicited three types of responses. The first two, represented in this paper 
by Muhammad Sa‘id al Butt and Fazlur Rahman, deny the need for the 
development of an Islamic methodology. However, while al Bati claims 
that an Islamic methodology has already been “discovered” by classical 
Muslim scholars, Rahman advances an argument reminiscent of Ibn 
Rushd’s contention that methods are basically tools independent of any 
religious orientation. The third group consists of scholars who have sup- 
ported the project of Islamization and have made significant attempts to 
contribute to its advancement. But before we look critically at some of 
the most important contributions of this group, let us quickly examine the 
two major dissenting responses to the Islamization thesis. 


Dissenting Responses 


In a paper presented at the Fourth International Conference on Islamic 
Methodology and Behavioral and Education Sciences, held in Khartoum, 
Sudan, during 1407/1987, al Buti said that the scientific method is a fact 
(haqiqah) belonging to the “objective world” (al Būțī, 1411/1990). Like 
all “immaterial things” it has a fixed nature and is completely inde- 
pendent, in structure and existence, of human thought and reasoning 
(ibid., 57). In addition, the objectivity and permanence of the scientific 
method (manhaj al ma‘rifah) is necessitated by its function. Since the 
scientific method is an instrument, a scale (mizdn) for ensuring the cor- 
rectness and soundness of thinking, its validity must be independent of 
the thinking process. Hence, al Būțī concludes, the scientific method 
cannot be modified or altered by reason, for this would involve seeking 
another method for its modification, a search that would lead to infinite 
regress (ibid.). He argues that since the scientific method is fixed and per- 
manent, it is not susceptible to development and innovation. Thus, the 
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role of human intellect—in this case Muslim—is limited to identifying or 
discovering the “sound method” (ibid., 59). 

Furthermore, contemporary Muslims need not bother to discover the 
“sound method” of knowledge, al Buti contends, for this discovery has 
already been accomplished by early Muslims during the “golden age of 
Islam” (ibid.). As to the question of what is the role of contemporary 
Islamic scholarship in relation to scientific methodology, he proposes a 
twofold program: contemporary Muslim scholars work, firstly, to re- 
organize the already discovered method so as to make it more responsive 
to existing needs and, secondly, to recast it in contemporary language so 
that it could once again guide Muslim discourse (ibid., 59-60). 

In fact, al Buti’s argument epitomizes the type of argument against 
which the advocates of the Islamization of knowledge project, most 
notably ‘AbdulHamid AbiSulayman, have been especially critical. Al 
Biuti’s argument is problematic for at least two reasons. First, it confuses 
the methods of scientific research with the fundamental principles of rea- 
son. While one may argue that the principles of reason (i.e., the principle 
of consistency or noncontradiction) is intrinsic to human reasoning and 
hence unalterable, one can hardly say the same about the techniques and 
procedures used in usil al fiqh (i.e., istihsdn). But beyond that, al Bit? 
fails to recognize that the methods employed by usual al fiqh were not 
“discovered,” but rather were developed over several centuries. Indeed, 
his suggestion that the classical methods need to be recast into contem- 
porary language points to their inadequacy for modern research. If the use 
of language is a matter of function and not of fashion, why should any- 
one call for recasting the perpetual scientific method in a new language, 
unless there is some intrinsic conceptual or procedural differences be- 
tween the old and the new? 

Fazlur Rahman, like al Buti, disagreed with the Islamization of 
knowledge project, but for very different reasons. In an article that ap- 
peared shortly after his death, Rahman (1988), while agreeing that much 
of coniemporary knowledge reflects a Western ethos, contended strongly 
that one cannot devise a methodology or detail a strategy for achieving 
Islamic knowledge. The only hope Muslims have for bringing about Is- 
lamic knowledge, he argued, is to nurture the Muslim mind: 


So far as the problem under consideration—Islamization of 
knowledge—is concerned, I, therefore, conclude that we must not 
get enamored over making maps and charts of how to go about 
creating Islamic knowledge. Let us invest our time, energy and 
money in the creation, not of propositions, but of minds. (ibid., 
10) 


While anyone who has thought about the revitalization of Muslim 
scholarship can hardly disagree with Rahman that a state of Islamized 
knowledge can never materialize unless it is produced by scholars who 
are highly competent in their fields and strongly committed to Islam’s 
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ideals, one has to reject an outright denial of the methods’ value. Indeed, 
Rahman himself could not maintain his claim till the end of his article. 
In the early part of the article, he proclaimed that one cannot develop a 
method for guiding human reason, for “human thought has its own mode 
of operation. We still do not know what the nature of human thought pro- 
cess is” (ibid., 11). He stated that Aristotle tried to discover the structure 
of human thinking, and that his efforts culminated in the theory of syl- 
logism. But Aristotle failed because, he added, “[a]bsolutely nothing of 
this sort happens in actual reality. Human thought does not behave syl- 
logistically” (ibid., 10). 

Yet one paragraph later, he outlines a surprising twofold strategy in 
his conclusion: Muslim scholars must examine (first) Muslim tradition 
and (second) Western tradition. To do this, he added, Muslim scholars 
must establish “certain criteria” that “must obviously come initially from 
the Qur’an” (ibid., 11). Such an task is what an Islamic methodology is 
all about. 

Rahman’s concluding paragraph seems to contradict his earlier argu- 
ment against methods, or at least reveals an inconsistency and ambiguity 
in his attitude towards methodology. If one concedes a need for “certain 
criteria” to guide the examination of Muslim and Western intellectual tra- 
ditions, one must concede a need for rules to guide the derivation and ap- 
plication of these criteria: an Islamic methodology. 


The Inadequacy of Traditional Methods 


Apart from these two types of dissenting responses, a significant 
amount of literature has been produced, in both Arabic and English, to 
advance the themes of the Islamization of knowledge. Among those who 
have made regular contributions to the clarification of the Islamization 
thesis and have championed its cause for the last decade is ‘Abdul Hamid 
AbiSulayman. In his writings, he has consistently criticized the classical 
methods of usil al fiqh and called for their reform and restructuring. His 
basic critique and his most specific proposals for their reformation are 
summarized in an article published in 1985 under the title “Islamization 
of Knowledge with Special Reference to Political Science” (AbiSulayman 
1985). 

AbiSulayman, like al Fārūqī, links the rejuvenation of Islamic 
scholarship to the development of new Islamic methods. These new 
methods should overcome the limitations of the old, which are now no 
longer suitable due to their use of exclusively linguistic and legalistic 
patterns of thinking. The dilemma of contemporary Muslim intellectual- 
ism is that while the faqih qua jurist is trained to handle legal-moral 
problems, he/she continues to be perceived as an all-round (universal) in- 
tellectual capable of resolving all problems of modern society: 


The crisis [of Islamic thought] also lies in the nature of our 
Islamic methods of research, which are confined to textual studies 
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of language, traditions and orthodox jurisprudence. These two at- 
titudes are manifested in our tendency to regard the faqih (jurist) 
in the historical sense as one who is capable of resolving the 
crisis of thought, culture, and knowledge. (ibid., 268-9) 


Unlike al Fārūqī, who has presented an elaborate strategy for dealing 
with this problem, AbiSulayman identifies more focused, and hence more 
manageable, areas for the immediate attention of Muslim scholars. Ac- 
cording to him, the resolution of the intellectual crisis of the Muslims has 
to proceed along three lines. 

First, the relationship between reason and revelation should be re- 
defined. He argues that it is no longer sufficient to state in general terms 
that both reason and revelation are sources of knowledge. One has to go 
a step further and specify, in concrete terms, how each relate to the other. 

Second, the meaning of ijtihad and the role of the faqih in the pro- 
cess of intellectual reform should be redefined. This redefinition, he con- 
tends, is necessitated by the fact that ijtihad has been limited to linguistic 
reasoning. Consequently, the faqih is trained exclusively to deal with 
legal issues. If ijtihad is to be entrusted with the task of reformation, it 
has to be redefined so as to incorporate empirical modes of thinking in- 
trinsic to economic, social, and political disciplines. As he put it: 


In view of this multifacedness of knowledge, and the multifarious- 
ness of the fields of specialization, it is clear that Ijtihad, insights, 
solutions, alternatives, etc., in the domain of social and scientific 
knowledge cannot be provided by the specialists in legal studies 
alone. Both the task and the expectation are impossible. (ibid., 
IIB) 


Third, the religious-secular dualism should be ended. Created by 
Western science, it is completely alien to Muslim thought. If the secular 
and religious spheres are to be integrated, thereby ending the existing 
dualism, the various fields of modern knowledge have to be restructured. 

AbūSulaymān’s treatment of the question of Islamic methodology has 
been confined mainly to general principles. Even when he analyzes tech- 
nical and procedural issues, he tends to focus on some salient aspects ra- 
ther than on engaging the full range of opinions expressed by classical 
scholars, as he did in his The Islamic Theory of International Relations 
when addressing giyds and ijma‘ (AbūSulaymān 1984, 65-6, 75-6). Fur- 
thermore, in his critique of the classical uşūl, he endeavors to show the 
methodological inadequacy of the traditional approaches by demonstrating 
the substantive inadequacy of their resultant political science theories and 
doctrines. In other words, he tries to show that these doctrines are not 
adequate for explaining modern societal phenomena or for dealing with 
modern societal problems (ibid., 76-81; AbuSulayman 1985, 277-80). 

This approach has one difficulty: while the argument may have a 
resounding impact on those who recognize the inadequacy of traditional 
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methods for social research through their own experience, it fails to strike 
a chord with those who strongly believe that “sound methods” are “dis- 
covered” once and for all, but that they can never develop. 


Difficult Transition: From Principles to Techniques 


The logistical difficulties of al Fariqi’s work plan are reflected in the 
works of the scholars who have sought to further the Islamization project 
by attempting to devise methodological procedures. Before we examine 
four important contributions, it should be noted that so far, all studies in 
search of an Islamic methodology engage the “Western disciplinary” track 
(steps 1, 2, and 6 of the work plan; see figure 2) of the Islamization work 
plan, while almost completely overlooking the “Islamic legacy” track 
(steps 3, 4, 5, and 7; see figure 2). 

One who has tried to identify possible avenues for the development 
of an Islamic methodology within the Islamization of knowledge frame- 
work is Muhammad Arif (Arif 1987). In “The Islamization of Knowledge 
and Some Methodological Issues in Paradigm Building,” he outlines and 
applies procedures for building an Islamic paradigm or worldview (he 
uses the terms interchangeably). Drawing on Imre Lakatos’ Scientific Re- 
search Program (SRP) notion, he urges Muslim scholars to adopt the SRP 
elaborated by al Fārūqī. This, he argues, will allow them to reduce the 
task of building Islamic paradigms in their respective disciplines to the 
realization of the Islamization program’s goals (ibid., 51-2). Al Fariqi’s 
SRP, he opines, promotes the incorporation of revelation into scientific 
research and thus frees Muslim scholars from the constraints of Western 
epistemology (ibid., 53). 

Arif, seeing that al Faraqi’s epistemological principles are too broad, 
has tried to derive a more specific set of principles to guide economic re- 
search. But, in his attempt to move from the general to the specifically 
economic, he runs into rough terrain. In a surprising move, he abandons 
the Islamization approach and embraces two approaches found in the field 
of theoretical physics. Both can help develop an Islamic paradigm 
(worldview), he states, for “[T]he role of the social scientist engaged in 
the Islamization of knowledge resembles that of a theoretical physicist” 
(ibid., 56). 

To make things more complicated, Arif introduces the concept of 
philosophical foundation, which, he argues, constitutes the ground upon 
which an Islamic worldview is erected. The selection of a philosophical 
foundation, the ultimate normative ground, is, however, a matter of value 
judgment by the scientist. With this formulation of the problem, the ques- 
tion becomes: “How does a social scientist arrive at a particular world- 
view given the philosophical foundations of his/her thought?” (ibid., 57). 
In response, he proposes two different approaches: the stratification ap- 
proach, taken from Einstein’s Stratification of Scientific System process, 
and the idealization approach, adapted from the Academic American En- 
cyclopedia. 
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Einstein’s stratification procedure calls for the conceptual systemiza- 
tion of physics via a series of conceptual abstraction, whereby concepts 
derived from “immediate experiences” are subsumed under more general 
concepts in an upward movement ending with the most abstract concepts. 
The movement from the primary and concrete to the secondary and 
abstract system allows the scientist to deal with a scientific model having 
fewer, and hence more manageable, sets of concepts. The idealization ap- 
proach, however, in complete opposition to the stratification approach, 
allows the movement from the most general and abstract to the most par- 
ticular and concrete. This is due to the fact that here, the system’s para- 
meters are specified in advance of its substantive elaboration. 

If the purpose of these two procedures is to explain how a social sci- 
entist arrives at a particular worldview, the above exercise is, at best, 
problematic. Stratification is in direct opposition to Islamization, for it de- 
rives the ideal and universal from the actual and particular. The idealiza- 
tion procedure, while not contradicting the Islamization framework, brings 
us back to the initial question, for it presupposes the availability of the 
worldview that it is presumed to elaborate. The most troublesome aspect, 
however, is found in the application. Arif says he devised, by applying 
stratification, five criteria for evaluating the performance of an Islamic 
economic system: 1) socioeconomic justice for efficiency and growth; 2) 
freedom for individuals to maximize their well-being (falah); 3) purity; 
4) elimination of class dominance; and 5) equal opportunity for all (ibid., 
64). 

Substantive soundness aside, the scientific value of the above-cited 
criteria is questionable. When an empirically based method such as strati- 
fication is used in social science, it serves only to idealize the actual: it 
can produce only a system in which the “ought” accords with the “is.” 
How could Arif arrive at a set of principles aspiring to change, rather 
than to perpetuate, the status quo via an intrinsically naturalistic strategy? 
But there is a more important reason: the methods through which the so- 
called “criteria for the evaluation of Islamic economic system” are to be 
identified do not emanate from the Islamization framework, but are pre- 
dicated upon a logical-positivistic approach. Unaware of the profound in- 
congruence between logical positivism and the Islamic ethos, Arif sees 
the role of Muslim scholars as reconciling Islamic values with logical- 
positivistic methods: 


The above discussion [the reference is to al Fārūqī’s call for re- 
conciling wahy and ‘aq/] enables us to understand the comple- 
mentarity of Revelation in Islam and what we might call logical 
positivism—which as suggested by Dr. Fārūqī, are the two ele- 
ments whose interaction produces the Islamic epistemology. 
(ibid., 54) 


Needless to say, “the complementarity of Revelation . . . and . 
logical positivism” is Arif’s misreading of al Farigi’s call for reconciling 
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revelation (wahy) and reason (‘aq/). Unlike a logical positivist, al Fārūqī 
maintained that while the natural order is subject to laws of necessity, the 
human (moral) order is subject mainly to laws of freedom (IIIT 1987, 
30). 

Another work deserving critical examination is A. Rashid Moten’s 
“Islamization of Knowledge: Methodology of Research in Political Sci- 
ence” (Moten 1990). A political scientist, Moten tried to further the ob- 
jectives of the Islamization project in his field. Like Arif, he begins from 
the Islamization of knowledge framework to develop an alternative to the 
currently predominant Western paradigm. However, he rejects logical- 
positivism, in particular, and the naturalistic methods that are the bedrock 
of contemporary Western social science. The new paradigm, he says, 
should study “individual behavior within the context of an entire social 
system” (ibid., 163), abandon the individualistic (hence ethnocentric and 
anthropomorphic) approach of Western political science, and then replace 
it with one viewing “human life as an organic whole and integrates moral 
values and social ideals” (ibid.). 

Yet Moten rejects the naturalistic model of science without com- 
pletely abandoning empirical research. The scientific value of empirical 
findings has to be determined in connection with a three-layer schema of 
human knowledge which includes—in addition to empirical—rational and 
absolute knowledge. As he explains: 


To be sure, the place of the two sciences [political and natural] 
in the scheme of human knowledge is one and the same, i.e., to 
unfold and comprehend the Divine pattern. In the Qur’anic 
scheme, this knowledge (‘ilm) is to be obtained through revela- 
tion or divinely ordained absolute knowledge (kaqq al yaqin), 
rationalism or inference based upon judgment and appraisal of 
evidence (‘ilm al yaqin), and through empiricism and perception, 
that is, by observation, experiment, historical reports, description 
of life experience and the like (‘ayn al yaqin). Thus, the Islamic 
way of knowing accords full freedom to experience and experi- 
ment and to rational and intellectual inquiry within the circum- 
ference of revealed knowledge (ibid., 165). 


Although this model uses Qur’anic terminology, it has not been sys- 
tematically derived from the Qur’an, rational arguments, or empirical ex- 
perience. However, its heuristic value cannot be overlooked, as it pro- 
vides a hierarchical categorization corresponding to intuitive, rational, and 
empirical knowledge. But it still needs further development and a more 
rigorous grounding, for it cannot guide scientific research without sub- 
sumption rules that may relate the empirical to the rational as well as the 
tules of derivation by which the absolute can validate the rational.' 


'The three levels represent, in descending order, revelation, reason, and experience. 
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Yet as soon as Moten identifies substantive elements of the Islamic 
paradigm, he almost completely drops his initial methodological concerns 
and embraces unexamined notions and concepts. Following al Fārūqī, he 
proposes an organic model of the ummah for advancing substantive Is- 
lamic research in political science. An organic model is justified on the 
basis of a prophetic statement and four pragmatic and metaphysical consi- 
derations. But without well-defined rules of derivation allowing for rigor- 
ous predication of political theories on prophetic statements or metaphysi- 
cal arguments, the mobilization of authoritative or metaphysical state- 
ments in support of the scholar’s contention is worrisome. In other words, 
the use of a prophetic statement, whose immediate reference is to the be- 
lievers’ solidarity, to justify an organic political organization with far- 
reaching consequences is inadequate for its scientific grounding. Such an 
exercise falls more in the realm of speculative reasoning than rigorous 
scientific derivation. A comprehensive analysis of the organic model of 
the Islamic polity becomes more urgent when one realizes that the model 
contradicts the contractual model embraced by classical Muslim scholars. 

Moten, like all contemporary Muslim scholars, is aware of the current 
tension between reason and revelation and devotes a section of his paper 
to dealing with it. His brief treatment of it presupposes, however, that the 
tension will fade away as soon as Muslim scholars reject Western scien- 
tific approaches and embrace approaches rooted in the Islamic legacy. 

However, the general and passing reference to the historically har- 
monious relationship between revelation and reason in the Islamic legacy 
overlooks one factor: the unease that grew gradually within the dominant 
intellectual school, the Ash‘ariyah, and climaxed in an anti-intellectualist 
stance that manifested itself in a hostile manner vis-a-vis the nonlegalistic 
sciences.’ It is true, as Moten states, that this school, beginning with Abū 
al Hasan al Ash‘ari, “strongly defended the use of reason” (ibid., 163). 
But it is also true that the Ash‘ariyah used reason only as a defensive 
mechanism and restricted its use to defending the worldview of the muta- 
kallimin (philosophers), even to the one embraced by Ash‘ari scholars. 

Moten’s general assertion that “the truth of revelation was always ap- 
preciated in light of reason” (ibid.) is borne out by the history of Islamic 
scholarship. However, a detailed examination of the relationship between 
the revealed and the reasoned uncovers areas of tension and conflict re- 
quiring the immediate attention of contemporary Muslim scholars if the 
Islamization of knowledge project is to be erected on a solid foundation. 


The Specter of Madhhabiyah 


One of the difficult issues facing modern Islamic science, which is 
still in its embryonic stage, is the direct result of the absence of a precise 


See, for example, al Shatibi’s Muwdfaqdt, vol. 1, 46-52; also al Ghazzali’s Mus- 
tasfa, vol. 1, 3. 
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definition of the relation between reason and revelation. Where exactly 
is the demarcation between science and ideology? This problem has been 
brought to the forefront by Muhammad Umziyan in his Manhaj al Bahth 
al Ijtima‘i bayna al Wad‘iyah wa al Miʻyāriyah (Umziyan 1412/1991) 
Here, he engages in an extensive critique of logical positivism and sug- 
gests a set of principles, or criteria, for building an Islamic methodology. 

Of the four parts that constitute the book, the third one is of special 
interest to the current study. In this part he outlines a number of criteria, 
the aim of which is to permit the incorporation of revelation as an intrin- 
sic source of scientific reasoning. He also emphasizes the need to tran- 
scend the positivistic definition of science in order to arrive at one that 
reincorporates revelation into the realm of science. This reincorporation, 
he contends, should be comprehensive, whereby both Qur’anic values and 
concepts are employed for guiding scientific research. The Qur’an, he 
argues, could contribute to the development of social theory in three 
ways: it can a) provide accurate information on the nature of early social 
life; b) rectify the metaphysics of social knowledge on questions con- 
ceming the creation and evolution of humanity; and c) help us formulate 
and discover social laws (ibid., 268-88). 

However, rather than articulating methods that may allow a rigorous 
progession from Qur’anic statements to social propositions, he begins to 
compare what he calls the “social gradation” (tadāruj ijtima‘i) of Islamic 
social science with those of the capitalist and Marxist social sciences. As 
the purpose of this analysis is not a comprehensive critique of Umziyan’s 
work but rather to emphasize the point that a truly Islamized knowledge 
presupposes the emergence of a mature and sophisticated methodology, 
I will discuss only one of the concepts considered by Umziyan as part of 
Islamic social science: social inequality. 

While social inequality, or “the rich versus the poor” (al ghani 
muqabil al faqir) as he prefers to put it, signifies free competition under 
capitalism and economic exploitation under Marxism, in Islam it simply 
signifies social integration and complementarity (ibid., 320-1). This mean- 
ing, Umziyan proclaims, is implied (iha’) in the following verse: 


Is it they who would portion out the Mercy of thy Lord? It is We 
who portion out between them their livelihood in the life of this 
world: And we raise some of them above others in ranks, so that 
some may command work from others. But the Mercy of your 
Lord is better than that which they amass. (Qur’an 43:32) 


One must ask here if there are there rules that must be followed by 
the Muslim social scientist in deriving social principles from revelation, 
or is this derivation simply a matter of implication and intuition? A 
modern Islamic social science cannot be left to the loose and unrestricted 
speculation of individual Muslim scientists, but has to follow a well- 
articulated and rigorously grounded set of principles and criteria. If it 
does not, Qur’anic statements can be used arbitrarily to justify any propo- 
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sitions serving the ideological commitments of different social groups. In 
fact, without scientific rules and procedures to guide the progression from 
the revealed text to the sociological principle, both gross economic in- 
equality and political and social inequalities can be justified by this verse. 

The specter of subordinating revelation to ideology is raised when 
Umziyan deals with the relationship between the Islamic madhhabiyah 
and social scientific research. While insisting that Islamic social science 
cannot, by its very nature, proceed unless the scientists adhering to it are 
committed to the Islamic paradigm (madhhabiyah Islamiyah), he stresses 
"the necessity of emancipation from subjective tendencies and ideological 
commitment.” Evidently, his distinction between ideology and madh- 
habiyah is meant initially to differentiate a commitment to the immediate 
and narrow interests on the one hand, and a commitment to the universal 
and higher interests of human existence on the other. Yet his treatment 
of the subject (ibid., 327-33) is far from nonproblematic, for he seems to 
equate ideology only with non-Islamic thought, while excluding the pos- 
sibility of ideological bias appearing within the fold of Islamic social 
sciences: 


There is no ideology which can approach this level of neutrality 
except the Islamic madhhabiyah, because it emanates from a di- 
vine source that transcends all human interests and desires... . 
(ibid., 328) 


However, since the Islamic madhhabiyah is used by the author in re- 
ference to the principles and concepts derived from revelation through the 
agency of intellectually and morally fallible human beings (ibid., 302-4), 
one can hardly maintain that the ideas and theories of Muslim scholars 
enjoy absolute neutrality, especially when a set of rigorous techniques and 
procedures is absent. And so while one is justified, from an Islamic per- 
spective of course, in imputing absolute objectivity to the worldview em- 
bedded in divine revelation, one cannot do the same with regard to any 
intellectual or moral system formulated by human beings. 


Do Paradigms Shift? 


Our critical review of the literature on the Islamization of knowledge 
project would be conspicuously incomplete without engaging the work of 
Mona Abul-Fadl, who has provided one of the most profound and 
thought-provoking contributions to the project. She offers, in several 
papers written on the subject, a critical assessment of the epistemological 
foundation of modern Western thought as well as an attempt to explore 
an Islamic methodology. My critical examination of her contribution will 
be confined mainly to two works: “Paradigms in Political Science Re- 
visited: Critical Options and Muslim Perspectives” (Abul-Fadl 1989) and 
“Nahwa Manhajiyat al Taʻāmul ma‘a Masadir al Tanzir al Islami bayna 
al Muqadimat wa al Muqawimat” (Towards a Methodology for Dealing 
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with the Sources of Islamic Theorizing: Between the Premises and the Es- 
sentials) (Abul-Fad] 1411/1990). 

In “Paradigms in Political Science Revisited” Abul-Fadl reviews the 
paradigm debate currently underway in Western scientific literature, ex- 
ploring the possibility of “paradigmatic shift,” in the Kuhnian sense, con- 
ducive to the historical and intellectual ethos of Muslims. The study’s aim 
“is to draw out some lessons which can tell us why and in what ways the 
paradigm debate can be important to us in the recovery and reconstruc- 
tion of our intellectual bearings” (Abul-Fadl 1989, 89-90). 

Examining recent statements by leading Western scholars, most 
notably a statement Gabriel Almond delivered before the annual conven- 
tion of the American Political Science Association, Abul-Fadl concludes 
that the field of political science is in a state of flux. The flux, she con- 
tends, “signifies a crisis of identity in the discipline,” which may be 
linked to more fundamental crises, those of Western culture and power 
(ibid., 26-7). The crisis of identity reveals itself on the intellectual plane 
in the emergence of radical paradigms that are forcing mainstream West- 
em social science to abandon its behavioralist stance and embark on a 
postbehavioralist project. Yet postbehavioralism, she points out, does not 
signify a genuine change in the mode of scientific research, but merely 
a strategic move for silencing critics. 

According to Abul-Fadl, the paradigm debate and the current state of 
fluidity in social science “signifies a Kuhnian moment in the evolution of 
the discipline where the sensed anomalies between the established ways 
of thinking and the experiences of the times are intensified” (ibid., 32). 
The current crisis, she says, has far-reaching implications for scholars 
with “Islamic sensitivities,” for it opens the possibility for a paradigmatic 
shift (ibid.). 

Towards the end of her essay, Abul-Fadl identifies two intellectual 
trends in Western scholarship which, she argues, have the potential to 
guide Muslim scholars in their endeavor to overcome the positivistic ten- 
dencies of modern social science. The first trend is represented by the 
hermeneutics movement whose relevance, from a Muslim perspective, lies 
not only in its aspiration to restore value, history, and culture to the study 
of social phenomena, but also in its capacity to “sensitize” social scien- 
tists “anew to the affinities between politics and religion” (ibid., 34). The 
second trend appears in Eric Voegelin’s works The New Science of Poli- 
tics and The Order of Things. Voegelin’s importance is not limited to his 
“distinction between two conceptions of science: naturalistic science and 
poetic science” (ibid., 37), but extends to the possibility of relocating 
history “in its transcendental perspective” and in recovering “the relevance 
of a higher realm of order to the mundane order of politics” (ibid., 40). 

Granted that Muslim scholars must engage, especially at this stage, 
Western scholarship in a critical examination and debate, and granted that 
this debate could ultimately lead to a one-sided or even a two-sided (if 
Western scholars decided to open-mindedly respond to Muslim critique) 
intellectual exchange, the notion of a paradigmatic shift resulting in the 
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emergence of an Islamic or tawhidi paradigm out of Western social 
science is highly problematic. Such a notion ignores the culturally based 
constraints imposed on social research and assumes that a paradigmatic 
shift can spill-over across cultures as a result of a paradigm debate. 
Indeed, this very assumption stands at variance with the main contention 
of her “Contrasting Epistemics” (Abul-Fadl, 1990). Here, she establishes 
the affinity of an Islamic paradigm or tawhidi epistemics to a “median 
culture” in which “the Absolute and the transcendent” occupy a prominent 
place. The tawhidi paradigm, she further argues, is by its very nature an- 
tagonistic to any “oscillating culture” characterized by “the absence of a 
core” and, hence, by its tendency towards fragmentation and secularism 
(ibid., 22-6). 

Abul-Fadl’s intellectual endeavors extend beyond her critical assess- 
ment of modeth Western scholarship to contributions aimed at building 
an Islamic methodological alternative. In her “Towards a Methodology for 
Dealing with the Sources of Islamic Theorizing” (Abul-Fadl 1411/1990), 
she recognizes that in order to contribute to the formation of an intrin- 
sically Islamic social theory, Muslim social scientists should have access 
to Islamic revealed sources. However, these methods are inadequate when 
it comes to dealing with social questions, for while the study of social 
phenomena requires a holistic approach whereby social relations are 
systemized pursuant to universal rules, classical methods are atomistic, 
relying primarily on analogical reasoning (Umziyan 1412/1991, 206-7). 

Abul-Fadl concludes, therefore, that the usili legacy (mirth al usil) 
as it stands today can hardly be used in social research. Before it can be- 
come operative, the usili methods require a comprehensive restructuring 
whereby the particular is grouped under the universal. Until that happens, 
contemporary social scientists have no other avenue but to erect their dis- 
ciplines on concepts and categories derived directly from the Qur’an 
(ibid., 207-8). 

Yet rather than examining classical methods in order to identify the 
source of their inadequacy and to build on the accomplishments of clas- 
sical Muslim scientists, she overlooked the entire usili legacy, which is 
rich with techniques and procedures for textual analysis, and starts anew. 
She introduces a three-step procedure designed to help Muslim social sci- 
entists derive concepts and models from the Qur’an. First, a list of the 
basic terms of the discipline is compiled and their Qur’anic equivalents 
identified. Second, the linguistic and historical meaning of the compiled 
terms is established. This requires that the terms be examined within both 
their immediate (mubdashar) and their overall (ijmali) context. Finally, the 
terms have to be reorganized in accordance with a set of criteria 
(ma‘ayir). This set of criteria, Abul-Fadl argues, must be derived from 
the Qur’an and social experience. Consequently, it should help Muslim 
scholars develop social models and identify social patterns (ibid., 216-9). 

Abul-Fadl’s procedure is an important step for ending the practice of 
loose usage of the Qur’an to support themes and propositions. However, 
as it lacks the meticulousness of the text-analysis methods furnished by 
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classical scholars, the approach leaves room for loose interpretation of 
revealed text. In fact, the procedure outlines in general terms the method 
used in the science of tafsir, as Abul-Fadl herself points out. The proce- 
dure lacks, however, detailed rules of derivation that could end the arbi- 
trary and loose usage of Qur’anic text in support of theoretical principles. 

While the proposed procedure is a step in the right direction, it must 
be developed further before becoming a useful tool for the articulation of 
the normative elements of an Islamic social theory. The author is also 
aware of the applicational inadequacy of her proposed method when it 
comes to developing a general framework for what she refers to as the 
“Islamic civilizational act” (al fi‘l al hadari). 

The general framework consists of four generic concepts: tawhid, 
istikhlaf, ummah, and Shari‘ah. She argues that one can derive, from the 
generic conceptual framework, two layers of concepts: primary (mafahim 
awwaliyah) and secondary (mafahim far ‘iyah). Out of the four universal 
concepts postulated, she generates nine primary concepts and twelve 
secondary concepts (ibid., 215-21). Primary concepts are: amr (com- 
mand), nahy (prohibition), fa‘ah (obedience), ‘isydn (disobedience), 
hukm (rule), gada’ (judgment), wilayah (sovereignty), islah (reform), and 
tadbir (planning). Secondary concepts are: ‘adl (justice), zulm (tyranny), 
baghy (injustice), bay‘ah (covenant), shird (consultation), jihad 
(struggle), infaq (expenditure), islah (reform), i‘tisam (adherence), and 
wahdah (unity). While these are concepts with important political impli- 
cations, the method of their selection and stratification is extremely 
ambiguous. 

The proposed framework does not tell us why these concepts are 
deemed relevant, while others that appear to be equally relevant and im- 
portant for the ummah’s political life, such as ta‘awun (cooperation) and 
tasamuh (tolerance), have been excluded. Nor is it clear under what rules 
the framework is stratified into primary and secondary concepts. Why, for 
example, is ‘adl secondary, while fa‘ah (obedience) primary? Or, for that 
matter, why is islah both a primary and a secondary concept?’ 


The Immediate Task 


We pointed out early in this paper that the Islamization of knowledge 
framework does not provide detailed methods for guiding scientific 
research, but only a set of ontological principles having epistemological 
and ethical implications. Evidently, the ontological principles along with 
their epistemological and ethical corollaries, though open to further im- 
provement and modification, constitute a solid foundation for the project 


3One is tempted to consider the repetition of islah among both primary and sec- 
ondary concepts as a typesetting error, especially when i‘tisam is repeated twice in the 
list of secondary concepts. Yet lacking an understanding of the rules of stratification, one 
can only express bewilderment. 
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of Islamization. Hence, they should be considered an appropriate starting 
point for any endeavor in this direction. 

But while the general framework provided by al Faraqi gives us a 
good starting point, the same cannot be said about the strategy or the 
work plan he outlined, for it requires an organization of highly qualified 
scholars working in unison under a unified command. The conditions 
needed for the implementation of such a strategy are neither available 
nor, from what we know about scientists and scientific enterprises, are 
they likely to materialize. In fact, bureaucratic organizations tend to sup- 
press the very elements that make science possible, viz. creativity and 
originality. 

We need, in light of the foregoing remarks, to substitute al Fariqi’s 
original plan with a more practicable one that will take into account the 
logistical impediments discussed above. One possible alternative strategy, 
already alluded to in this paper, is to reduce his twelve steps to three. 
Summarized in figure 3, these steps are: a) mastery of substantive knowl- 
edge, b) mastery of methodological knowledge, and c) production of 
university textbooks (or generally intellectual works). The knowledge pro- 
duced through this procedure cannot readily be described as an Islamized 
knowledge, for it has first to undergo a close examination by the larger 
Muslim scientific community. Only by passing the critical scrutiny of 
other Muslim scholars can the work produced by individual scholars be 
elevated to the level of Islamized knowledge. To use the terminology of 
usul al fiqh, we can say that only when the individual ijtihad of Muslim 
scientists is substantiated by the process of ijmd‘ can it be considered as 
part of the body of verified knowledge (see figure 5). 

It is clear, therefore, that the Islamization of knowledge project is still 
in its premethodological stage. Indeed, due to the lack of articulated 
methods, the project has been particularly susceptible to criticism from 
the supporters of both traditional and Western methods. Filling this gap 
requires the critical engagement of both classical Muslim and modern 
Western methods. In addition to satisfying the immediate needs of con- 
temporary Muslim scholarship, this engagement serves as a preparatory 
stage during which the ground can be prepared for the emergence of an 
Islamic methodology. This is because an Islamic methodology has to 
emerge, at least partially, by appropriating elements of both classical Is- 
lamic and modern Western methods. A wholesale and a priori rejection 
of either of the two traditions is unscientific. 

This leads us to the question of inadequacy raised frequently by the 
advocates of a new Islamic methodology. Although the question of 
inadequacy is usually raised in relation to traditional methods, it is by no 
means exclusive to them. Modern Western methods are also inadequate 
for the development of a social science that considers divine revelation 
to be an intrinsic source of knowledge. However, the term “inadequate” 
should be understood at this state to mean “less-than-adequate,” not 
“invalid.” The task of contemporary Muslim scholars is, therefore, to 
examine methods developed in both Western and Muslim traditions to 
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determine the source of their inadequacy and the possibility of their being 
developed, supplemented, or invalidated. 

Thus far, the inadequacy of traditional methods has been attributed 
to three factors: their a) exclusive legalism, b) overtly linguistic nature, 
and c) excessive atomism. Although the above characterization reveals a 
great deal of the truth about traditional methods and is in the main a fair 
description, it nonetheless overlooks streams within classical thought that 
attempted to balance some of mainstream excesses. For example, the 
theory of maqdsid al shari‘ah (purposes of the Shari‘ah), advanced by 
al Shātibī, was intended to systemize the science of fiqh and counter- 
balance the atomistic tendency that existed in classical legal thought. 

Thus one may deduce that there can be no hope for escaping the pre- 
methodological state of contemporary Muslim scholarship without having 
a serious and profound encounter with the methodological approaches 
generated in both traditional Muslim and modern Western scholarship. In 
their examination of classical and modern methodologies, contemporary 
Muslim scholars have to answer four interrelated questions: 


1. What are the rules for deriving social concepts and categories? 


2. What are the rules for deriving concepts and categories from empiri- 
cal sources? 


3. What are the rules for the differentiation (horizontal ordering) and 
stratification (vertical ordering) of concepts and categories derived 
from both revealed and empirical sources? 


4. What are the rules for linking revealed concepts and categories with 
empirical ones? 


Undoubtedly, responding to the challenge posed by the above ques- 
tions can be quite demanding, but this is inevitable if the goal is to 
achieve scientific progress, for methodological rigor has always been a 
precondition of science. 
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Figure 1: The Islamization of Knowledge Framework (al Fārūqī). 
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Figure 2: The Islamization of Knowledge Framework: Parallel Tracks. 
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Figure 3: The Islamization of Knowledge Framework: 
A Simplified Procedure. 
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Figure 4: The Production of Islamized Knowledge. 
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Figure 5: Proposed Revised Islamization of Knowledge Framework. 
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Islamic Aspects of the Legacy 
of Malcolm X 


Samory Rashid 


Spike Lee’s 1992 film, “Malcolm X,” is the most recent evidence of 
the increased popularity of Malcolm X (El Hajj Malik El Shabazz). The 
film, based on a screenplay by James Baldwin and Arnold Perl, sparked 
controversy over “X” memorabilia and also a debate over the appropriate 
interpretation of Malcolm X’s legacy. For example, black nationalist 
Amiri Baraka opposed Lee’s portrayal and criticized the film as an at- 
tempt to “make middle class Negroes sleep easier.”’ Yet when the current 
controversy and debate end, the Islamic aspects will remain, as before, 
the most significant and least recognized elements of Malcolm X’s 
legacy. This paper briefly examines this phenomenon in order to offer a 
more accurate and meaningful analysis of the significance of Malcolm X. 

Although Alex Haley’s Autobiography of Malcolm X climbed to the 
New York Times’ best-seller list in 1992, popular media accounts, such 
as Lee’s film, have stimulated even greater social interest. As one writer 
notes, “if many blacks did not listen when he was alive, young blacks are 
listening now.” It is also interesting to note how “Malcolm X’s appeal 
has crossed racial barriers in a way that would have been unthinkable 
during his life.” Nevertheless, the emergent popularity of Malcolm X in 
the 1990s is a direct result of the lingering presence of racism and of his 
own martyrdom in the struggle against it. 

Most mainstream analyses associate Malcolm X’s message with vio- 
lence and hatred of white America. For example, his oft-quoted phrase, 
"by any means necessary,” and his advocacy of martial arts proficiency 
and rifle club formation for defenseless black victims of racial violence 
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are often identified as evidence of a violent anti-white message. The stark 
contrast between the nonviolent civil rights movement led by Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr. and the paramilitary Fruit of Islam developed by Malcolm 
X reinforces this view. Thus King is associated with racial harmony and 
nonviolence, while Malcolm X is associated with hatred and violence. 

The civil rights movement, in which King was a major figure, ex- 
horted blacks to fight racial injustice by loving their enemies, ostensibly 
in the tradition of Jesus Christ and reminiscent of Ghandi’s nonviolence 
movement in India. In contrast, Malcolm X’s image during the 1950s and 
the 1960s was derived largely from fear and the political establishment’s 
efforts to disassociate his message from King’s more palatable one. How- 
ever, in the final analysis, both Malcolm X’s and King’s messages were 
distorted by public efforts to exaggerate their differences and ignore their 
common commitment to justice and equality for all Americans. 

The question of whether Malcolm X advocated violence depends less 
on public debate than on how one defines “advocate of violence” and 
“advocate of nonviolence.” If “advocate of nonviolence” refers to those 
who forfeit the right to defend their community against the unwarranted 
brutality of police dogs, lynch mobs, beatings, or killing, then Malcolm 
X, and most Americans for that matter, cannot be considered “nonvio- 
lent.” However, if “nonviolent” refers to abstinence from aggression and 
behaving nonviolently toward those who are nonviolent with you, then he 
was most certainly an advocate of nonviolence. 

Yet it is also true, undoubtedly to the political establishment’s regret, 
that Malcolm X was one of the few black leaders of the 1960s to advo- 
cate self-defense for victims of racial violence. This aspect of his message 
is the most controversial. Indeed, in the words of CBS news correspon- 
dent Mike Wallace: “Malcolm scared people.”* 

But his image as an advocate of violence ignores the climate of vio- 
lence and overt racism of the 1960s and its consequences for blacks, 
other racial minorities, and advocates of racial equality. His own assassi- 
nation (1965), and those of King (1968) and other prominent leaders dur- 
ing the 1960s (i.e., John F. Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, and Medgar 
Evers), led many to conclude that “violence is as American as apple pie.” 
It is against this background that Malcolm X’s image must be judged, for 
his advocacy of black self-defense was a response to white racist vio- 
lence in his own personal experience. White racism may have caused the 
forced removal of his siblings to foster care homes by the state, the con- 
finement of his mother to a mental institution, and the “mysterious” death 
of his father following Ku Klux Klan harrassment in his native Nebraska. 

There are some discrepancies between the image and message of 
Malcolm X. For example, his image is associated with criminal activity, 
yet he emphasized discipline, family, and education. His image is one of 
violence, yet he called for self-defense and the end of black oppression. 
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He was supposedly anti-white, yet he consistently emphasized positive 
self-esteem, self-reliance, and respect for others. Thus the “real Malcolm 
X” remains a mystery to some, as recent press reports appear to suggest.” 
However, for Muslims at least, the current public debate over Malcolm 
X only obscures the deeper and more lasting significance of his legacy. 

From street hustler to spokesman for the Nation of Islam to martyr, 
the most profound aspect of Malcolm X’s legacy was his courage to 
change and his search for meaning. Lee’s depiction of this aspect of his 
legacy is apparent in the character “Baines,” Malcolm’s prison mentor in 
the film, who reminds Malcolm that “if you take one step toward Allah, 
Allah will take two steps toward you.” Malcolm X’s journey from hustler 
to Nation of Islam spokesman and to Sunni Muslim after his hajj illus- 
trates the central role of change and the search for meaning in his life. 

These features are also evident in his observations on prison life. “I'd 
put prison second to college as the best place for a man to go if he needs 
to do some thinking. If he’s motivated, in prison he can change his life.”° 
Prison had a profound effect on him. Recalling his prison experience, 
Malcolm X wrote: “Once a man has been to prison, he never looks at 
himself or at other people the same again.”’ Indeed, it was in prison that 
he had his first spiritual vision and where he performed what he describes 
as one of the most difficult acts in his entire life: his first public perfor- 
mance of prayer (salah). 

Change for him was neither random nor without purpose, but rather 
was driven by a search for meaning via reeducation in the tradition of 
such great black writers as Carter G. Woodson, W. E. B. Dubois, Booker 
T. Washington, J. A. Rogers, James Baldwin, Ralph Ellison, Richard 
Wright, and others. But what distinguishes Malcolm X’s thought from the 
distinguished black writers before him was the distinctly Islamic character 
of his quest: “Allah will never change the Grace which He hath bestowed 
on a people until they change what is in their (own) souls: And verily 
Allah is He who heareth and knoweth (all things)” (Qur’an 8:53). 

As a young undergraduate in 1967, I vividly recall how the closing 
line of Malcolm X’s autobiography led me to investigate and later revert 
to Islam (rather than convert to Islam, since black people played a major 
role in establishing Islam in Arabia and many American slaves were 
Muslims). The last paragraph of his autobiography concludes: 


Yes, I have cherished my “demagogue” role. I know that so- 
cieties often have killed the people who have helped to change 
those societies. And if I can die having brought any light, having 
exposed any meaningful truth that will help to destroy the racist 
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cancer that is malignant in the body of America—then, all of the 
credit is due to Allah. Only the mistakes have been mine.’ 


Then and now, this message provides a potent call to American blacks to 
struggle against the falsehood and oppression learned and accepted during 
centuries of slavery, miseducation, and institutional racism. 

Despite efforts to denounce Malcolm X as a mere demagogue, his 
message inspired a generation of black youth in the 1960s and the 1970s. 
At first glance, it might seem surprising to find that his appeal to the 
youth of the 1990s is as strong as it was in the 1960s and 1970s. The 
persistence of his appeal clearly reflects the significance of his message. 

For example, concerning his differences with King about the motiva- 
tions of white America, his insightful reply was “time will tell.” His 
efforts to transform the debate from one of civil rights to one of human 
rights took place a full decade before President Carter introduced the na- 
tion’s first human rights policy. His warning to the political establishment 
of what would happen if the demands of Muslim and Christian leaders 
were ignored was a strikingly accurate forecast of the emergence of the 
American black nationalist movement and the resulting urban rebellions 
of 1965 to 1972. 

His call for blacks to reject a life of government “welfare” depen- 
dency and to develop entrepreneurial skills for self-sufficiency came more 
than two decades before President Reagan’s anti-government campaign. 
In fact, Malcolm X’s message has led some black Republicans, including 
Supreme Court Justice Clarence Thomas, to see him as an early fore- 
runner of neoconservatism. During the 1980s, other noted black conserva- 
tives (i.e., economists Walter Williams and Thomas Sowell) frequently 
praised the Nation of Islam’s schools, organized by Malcolm X, as 
models of self-help. Black nationalist attempts to resolve the peculiar 
problem of young black males in Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago, and other 
cities have featured all-male educational settings. They are widely known 
for their strict discipline and/or single-sex approach to education, both of 
which Malcolm X helped to develop in the Nation of Islam.’ 

Muslim self-defense security patrols in Washington, D.C., Atlanta, 
and New York have assisted local law enforcement officials in the war 
against drugs. The organized presence of Muslims in ghettos across the 
nation represents one of the few remaining pillars of stability in black 
America in the 1990s. Finally, Malcolm X acknowledged women’s cen- 
tral role in the moral, intellectual, and technological advancement of 
society more than a decade before the feminist movement of the 1970s. 
This is especially noteworthy, since Muslims are frequently criticized by 
feminists for the role given to Muslim women. 
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Since his murder on February 21, 1965, during a speech at the Audu- 
bon Ballroom in New York, just three months before his forty-ninth birth- 
day, analyses of Malcolm X have focused on one or more of the follow- 
ing questions: a) Did he advocate violence; b) Did his assassins work 
alone; c) In addition to the Nation of Islam, did the American government 
play a role in his assassination; d) Which period of his life more closely 
reflects “the real Malcolm X”; and e) What might he have evolved into 
politically had he not been assassinated? 

The speculative character of these questions has produced a variety 
of erroneous accounts of his legacy. For example, one assessment argues 
that Malcolm X evolved from an “impoverished child” to a “powerful hu- 
manist.”'° Another states that during the final months of his life, he be- 
came increasingly anticapitalist, prosocialist, and anti-imperialist, although 
he is also known to have stated: “I still would be hard-pressed to give a 
specific definition of the overall philosophy which I think is necessary for 
the liberation of the black people in this country.”'' A New York Times 
book review by Michael Eric Dyson on Bruce Petry’s Malcolm X: The 
Life of a Man Who Changed Black America makes reference to his al- 
leged “hatred of women.” 

Malcolm X espoused many strong views during his life, among them 
support for human rights, opposition to capitalist exploitation and im- 
perialism, rejection of public “welfare” for blacks, and black separatist 
nationalism. Yet it is erroneous to conclude, as many have done, that his 
advocacy of these views makes him a humanist, a socialist, a neo- 
conservative, or a black nationalist. One view even suggests that Malcolm 
X’s discussions with the Ku Klux Klan and association with the “black 
supremacist” Nation of Islam made him a racist. The erroneous and 
speculative nature of such views intensifies the need for a serious exami- 
nation of the Islamic aspects of his legacy. 

An analysis of the Islamic aspects of his life is essential to under- 
standing Malcolm X. These center around several points: a) Islam’s con- 
sistency and centrality in his message; b) Its role as a method of analysis 
and instrument of change; c) Its significance as a vehicle for political mo- 
bilization; d) The influence of Makkah; and e) Islam’s role as a facilitator 
of alliances with Muslims and others engaged in the struggle for freedom, 
justice, and equality. 

In life and in death, Malcolm X remained a Muslim. Attempts to 
understand him through the lens of America’s perennial racial debate triv- 
ialize his message and the universality of his significance. While his 
Detroit Red, demagogic, and El Hajj Malik El Shabbaz images are essen- 
tial to understanding his evolution from street hustler to black nationalist 
to Muslim, his entire life and message provide a more enduring reflection 
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of his legacy. In light of this, the choice of some youths to emulate only 
one or another aspect of his complex and evolving life seems misguided. 

Although often overlooked, it was Islam that stimulated Malcolm X 
to educate and discipline himself in prison. Islamic principles, such as the 
right of self-defense, provided the moral basis for Malcolm X’s most con- 
troversial message. As it says in the Qur’an: 


Fight in the cause of Allah those who fight you. But do not 
transgress Limits; for Allah loveth not transgressors; And slay 
them wherever ye catch them, And turn them out from where 
they have turned you out; For persecution is worse than slaugh- 
ter; But fight them not at the Sacred Mosque unless they (first) 
fight you there; But if they fight you, slay them. Such is the 
reward of those who reject faith. But if they cease, Allah is Oft- 
Forgiving, Most Merciful. And fight them on until there is no 
more persecution and the religion becomes Allah’s. But if they 
cease, let there be no hostility except to those who practice op- 
pression. (2:190-93) 


Malcolm X’s wife and children were Muslims. It was his brothers, 
Philbert, Wesley, Wilfred, and Reginald, rather than the fictional character 
“Baines” in Lee’s film, who introduced him to Islam.'* They, along with 
their sister Ella (who financed Malcolm X’s hajj"), were members of the 
Nation of Islam. And it was his hajj that inspired him to change his anti- 
white racial attitudes and to form the Muslim Mosque Inc. upon his re- 
turn to the United States. 

Those analyses of Malcolm X that ignore the Islamic legacy of his 
message reflect a rejection by some of the authenticity of American-based 
Islamic movements. Despite his adoption of Sunni Islam following his 
hajj, many writers continue to associate him exclusively with the Nation 
of Islam. Another reflection of cynicism toward the authenticity of the 
Islamic identity of American blacks is the media term “Black Muslims,” 
which ironically is only used to refer to Muslims in America of ex-slave 
ancestry and never to those Muslims from abroad who are also black. 

Moreover, blacks in America are frequently challenged by white 
Americans to distinguish between “Muslim” and “Moslem” and ultimately 
between “Black Muslim” and “Moslem.” Arabic speakers know that 
“Moslem” is an incorrect transliteration of the Arabic “Muslim,” although 
it is significant to note that other Muslims often provide quite different 
explanations of this phenomenon. However, from the point of view of 
American blacks, when whites ask them to distinguish “Muslim” from 
“Moslem,” what they are actually asking is: are you really a Moslem, and 
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if you are, then why are people abroad who presumably follow the same 
religion often called Moslems, while American blacks (whether they are 
Sunni, Shi‘a, or other) are called Black Muslims? What’s the difference? 

American blacks who are Muslims, not unlike other Muslims, display 
varying degrees of Islamic awareness and practice. Their Islamic sophisti- 
cation before the mid-1960s was severely constrained by limited opportu- 
nities to maintain contact with overseas Muslims. Most were further con- 
strained by the limited socioeconomic and educational opportunities that 
curtailed their ability to acquire a more thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of Islam. For example, while Muslims of the Nation of Islam, 
the Moorish Science Movement, and other groups display only elements 
of Islam, other Muslim groups in America, such as the Sunni commu- 
nities in New York, Washington, D.C., and the Midwest, and organiza- 
tions led by Warith Deen Muhammad in Chicago and California, display 
a greater affinity with the Sunnah of the Prophet and therefore with tradi- 
tional Islam. 

The first Muslim organizations among free black Americans consisted 
of blacks introduced to Islam either in prison or in the ghetto—a 
community stripped of its language, history, culture, and religion, and 
faced with the constant challenge of racism. Relatively few were intro- 
duced to Islam through other avenues. Thus the quality, sophistication, 
and practice of true Islam among black Americans was often adversely 
affected. Despite this, however, their lack of sophistication and purity had 
no visible impact on their strength of belief or quality of commitment. 
For example, the demonstrated success of such Islamic organizations as 
the Nation of Islam in positively transforming these circumstances has 
been frequently praised. 

Malcolm X’s own words capture this phenomenon clearly. Following 
his hajj, he visited Senegal, where a Senegalese revealed that: “Our 
people can’t speak Arabic, but we have Islam in our hearts.” Malcolm 
X’s response was: “I told them that exactly described their fellow Afro- 
American Muslims.”"* 

The more general question of Islamic authenticity among American 
blacks is a matter of historical record rather than one of political debate. 
For example, Lincoln notes that despite stern measures to discourage such 
practices, “accounts persist of Muslim slaves who committed the entire 
Qur’an to memory in an effort to keep the faith alive and to pass it on to 
others.”™ He concludes: "The memory of Islam, however tenuous, was 
never completely lost to the slave experience.” 
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In fact, it was the “Moors” among the Spanish conquistadors who in- 
troduced Islam to the New World." Several writers, including Carter G. 
Woodson and (more recently) Emily Kalled Lovell, have written that the 
first Muslim in America was a black Spanish conquistador named Este- 
vanico (or Little Stephen), who arrived in Arizona during 1539. Woodson 
credits him with being the first non-native to “discover” what is now the 
American southwest.'* The second recorded Muslim to reach America 
was Hajj Ali-Hi Jolly, who worked in Arizona and California as an ex- 
perimental camel breeder.'° 

The authenticity of the Islam practiced by Africans and their descen- 
dants in America is given credence by: a) Important black figures in Is- 
lamic history such as Bilal, the first muezzin in Islam; b) African centers 
of learning such as Timbuktu, Gao, and Jene; c) Famous African Islamic 
leaders like Mansa Musa, Uthman dan Fodio, Sundiata, and Samory ibn 
Lafia as well as black scholars like “Luqman the Wise” (mentioned in the 
Qur’an); and d) Great Islamic empires in Africa: Mali, Guinea, and 
Songhay. While the evolutionary history of Muslim organizations in the 
United States makes it clear that reeducation is required for blacks in 
order to adopt a more accurate knowledge of themselves and their prac- 
tice of Islam, the average white American displays an even greater ignor- 
ance of the roots of Islam in America. 

Even among Islamic scholars, the awareness of the history of Islam 
among blacks in Africa and the United States is often minuscule or rudi- 
mentary at best. Thus there is little wonder why the Islamic aspects of 
Malcolm X’s legacy, as well as the legacy of Islam itself, are so often 
ignored or dismissed as fantasy. In the final analysis, though, questions 
concerning the Islamic authenticity of blacks in America are best resolved 
by the Qur’anic reminder that Allah is the best knower. 

The role of Islam as a method of analysis and an instrument of 
change is well documented among American blacks. Timothy Drew, 
known among his followers as Noble Drew Ali, established the “Moorish 
Science Temple” in Newark, New Jersey, during 1913. Lincoln describes 
this movement as a “melange of Black nationalism and Christian revival- 
ism with an awkward, confused admixture of the teaching of the Prophet 
Muhammad.” Although the Moorish Science Temple movement did not 
practice pure Islam, it was a “significant recovery of the awareness of 
Islam.”” 
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Ali died mysteriously in 1929 following a “violent eruption” with the 
Moorish Science Movement. His movement is generally recognized as the 
first in the postslavery era to promote aspects of Islam as a method of 
analysis and a vehicle for change and social consciousness among blacks. 
It was succeeded by the Nation of Islam in the early 1930s. The Nation, 
as it is often called by American blacks, was led by Elijah Muhammad, 
who recruited Malcolm X as national spokesman shortly after the latter’s 
release from prison and rise within the organization. 

Islam’s role as a vehicle for political mobilization among American 
blacks has been an important factor in Islam’s emergence in this country. 
As Lovell asserts: “Probably the most spectacular phase in the history of 
Islam in the U.S. was the conversion of Black Muslims to true Islam after 
pilgrimages to Mecca and other Muslim countries by such leaders as 
Malcolm X.””' However, analyses of religious movements, such as the 
one provided by Lovell, typically evaluate religious movements by the 
strength of their numbers rather than the quality of their beliefs. Thus 
Lovell’s interpretation of the post-Makkah phase of Malcolm X’s Islamic 
experience as the “most spectacular phase in the history of Islam in the 
U.S.” due to the “conversion of Black Muslims to ‘true Islam,’” reflects 
a Christian missionary perspective rather than an Islamic one. 

Although Lovell’s attention is to quality of belief, as illustrated by 
her reference to the conversion of blacks to “true Islam,” her statement, 
like most of the literature, emphasizes the weaknesses while ignoring the 
strengths of Islamic belief among American blacks. Such statements 
create divisiveness among Muslims by conveying an erroneous image of 
American blacks to Muslims around the world. They also trivialize the 
historical role of Islam among blacks in the United States through a) their 
use of the word “conversion” rather than “reversion,” and b) their practice 
of failing to acknowledge that Islamic revival movements among Ameri- 
can blacks appeared at least two decades before similar movements 
emerged elsewhere in the Islamic world during this century. 

Unfortunately, details regarding the character of early Islam in the 
United States, especially among American blacks, remains largely absent 
from the literature. A number of factors account for this condition. First, 
a hostile climate toward minorities forced Muslim organizations to remain 
underground. In this regard, it is important to note that most of the major 
Islamic movements among American blacks prior to the 1980s were 
secret and separatist in nature. Thus the reply of Malcolm X and other 
“Black Muslims” in the Nation of Islam to the question of how many 
“Black Muslims” there were in America was: “Those who say do not 
know, and those who know do not say.” An amazing consequence of this 
phenomenon has been the number of young writers who, in recent years, 
have attempted to examine Islam among American blacks without ever 
directly witnessing or experiencing the phenomenon. The status of secret 
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societies of “Black Muslims,” especially during the 1950s to the 1970s, 
was not unlike the Muslim Brotherhood in the Islamic world. Indeed, 
Malcolm X’s legacy of political mobilization of American blacks under 
the banner of Islam was not unlike that of Hasan al Banna, founder of the 
Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt. 

As public knowledge of black American Muslim organizations is 
lacking due to their clandestine character, limitations exist in the quality 
and quantity of published material. Yvonne Haddad’s work is a major ex- 
ception. Nonpublic sources of information, such as the FBI’s files on the 
"Black Muslims,” are no doubt abundant. The Nation of Islam was so 
thoroughly infiltrated during the 1960s and the 1970s that Malcolm X’s 
personal bodyguard is alleged to have been a police informant. In the 
only detailed study of the Nation of Islam, E. U. Essien Udom found it 
“under police surveillance in every city where there is a Temple” and 
under FBI surveillance for “possible subversive tendencies.””? Malcolm 
X, who assisted Essien Udom with his book on black nationalism, was 
later received by this man during his post-Makkah visit to Nigeria.” 

Malcolm X’s impact on the turbulent politics of the 1960s was both 
deep and extensive. While his recent growth in popularity, especially 
among young blacks, is in part a recognition of this impact, the senti- 
mental character of his recent popularity often obscures his legacy’s or- 
ganizational and institutional impact. Malcolm X not only set the tone of 
political activism and debate for black Americans during the 1960s and 
1970s; he provided an ideological core for that debate emanating from a 
highly organized and nationwide base (the Nation of Islam) in its early 
stage, and from a diffuse set of black nationalist organizations (i.e., the 
OAAU, the Black Power Movement, and the Black Panther Party) in its 
later stage. The force of his ideas and leadership skills created an Islamic 
legacy of “Black Muslim”-inspired political themes such as the need for 
a new self-image, black pride, economic self-sufficiency, black commu- 
nity control, independent schools, and an uncompromising demand for 
equality, all of which continue to defy analyses relying exclusively on Is- 
lamicist or race politics perspectives. 

Essien Udom’s study recognizes the Nation of Islam’s vast influence 
on a generation of black American leaders, many of whom were former 
members or were directly influenced by one or more of its articulate and 
dynamic ministers. Eldridge Cleaver, a founder of the Black Panther 
Party, was a former member of the Nation of Islam. In addition, such 
prominent black politicians, writers, activists, and entrepreneurs as Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, Amiri Baraka, Dick Gregory, and Spike Lee have incor- 
porated significant features of Malcolm X and the Nation of Islam into 
their own activities with varying degrees of success. 
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The influence of Malcolm X’s hajj represents a turning point not only 
in his own life but in the evolution of Islam in America, for it allowed 
him to acquire a more thorough understanding of Islam and its universal 
and therefore far-reaching appeal. In spite of his contribution to the evo- 
lution of Islam in America, his post-Makkah message proved too much 
for some, and he was assassinated. While his courage and determination 
caused him to become a martyr, to many of his fellow Muslims his 
legacy reinforced their commitment to the Islamic ideals for which he 
fought and died. The martyrdom of Malcolm X was therefore an 
important milestone in the evolution of “true Islam” in America. 

After his hajj, Malcolm X visited Egypt, Lebanon, Sudan, Nigeria, 
Ghana, Liberia, Senegal, Morocco, and Algeria. He returned to the United 
States on May 21, 1964. His successful trip and efforts to forge inter- 
national links represent perhaps the first deliberate bid by a black Ameri- 
can leader to internationalize the struggle for civil and human rights. His 
international travel, hajj, and visits with prominent Islamic leaders pro- 
vided legitimacy to black American Muslims. While it is true that Mal- 
colm X’s hajj was among the first to be made by a black American 
Muslim, it is important to remember that this as well as his other achieve- 
ments were driven by Islamic beliefs, values, and principles: the unity and 
oneness of Allah (tawhid), the value of historical analysis and obser- 
vation, the centrality of struggle (jihad), and the merits of emigration 
(hijrah) and of change in the search for knowledge and meaning. 

In conclusion, the Islamic aspects of Malcolm X’s legacy provide a 
compelling though long-ignored perspective on his life. The American 
preoccupation with racial politics obscures his more central contributions 
to Islamic life in the United States: his introduction of distinctly Muslim 
values and beliefs to black social consciousness, the development of “true 
Islam,” and the forging of international alliances between American 
blacks’ and other oppressed peoples’ struggles. Such a perspective pro- 
vides a more accurate and a more meaningful interpretation not only of 
Malcolm X and his legacy, but also of the struggle for freedom, justice, 
and equality undertaken by American Muslims and the evolution of a do- 
mestic and international consciousness among black Americans. 
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Book Review 


The Islamic Threat: Myth or Reality? 


By John L. Esposito. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1992, ix + 243 pp. 


There is little dispute that the Iranian revolution, the ensuing hostage 
crises in Tehran and Beirut, the Salman Rushdie affair, and, finally, the 
Persian Gulf war have drastically changed the image of Islam in the West. 
The rhetoric of the most ardent Muslim activists has been accepted at face 
value, and Islam has been identified as a revolutionary force with an axe to 
grind against the West. Although the Western phobia of Islam has some 
justification, the West has allowed stereotypes and shibboleths to rule its 
judgment too easily. Explicitly, as well as implicitly, Islam is depicted in the 
media and even academic literature as the religion of war, vengeance, and 
destruction—as a force that is inimical to the orderly conduct of international 
relations and the progress of society and politics. Islam is viewed as hostile 
to democracy, minority rights, and women’s welfare. Islam as a world civili- 
zation has been reduced to Islamic fundamentalism, and even then the West 
has preferred to cling to political slogans rather than grapple with complex 
sociopolitical processes in understanding the theoretical and political chal- 
lenge of Islamic movements. 

The ramifications of the simultaneous reduction of Islam to fundamen- 
talism and the “mythologization” of fundamentalism are immediately clear. 
The West turned a blind eye to a brutal military coup in Algeria in 1991, be- 
lieving that martial rule would be a far better option for Algeria and the West 
than an Islamic government in Algiers. The reaction to the crisis in the former 
republics of Yugoslavia has been equally perplexing, especially in the light 
of Serbia’s glorification of its genocidal carnage of Bosnians as “a worthy 
cause” that Europe will eventually appreciate. After all, the Serbs are “doing 
Europe a favor by ridding it of the menace of Islam.” Muslims have in fact 
charged, and rightly so, that the West follows a different set of standards on 
democracy and human rights when it comes to Muslim societies. 

Is the Western reaction to things Islamic mere genuflection or does it re- 
veal a more deep-seated anger and distrust of Islam? If the latter is the case, 
what will the consequences of such a policy be for global interests of the 
West? The Islamic Threat: Myth or Reality? offers answers to these queries. 
Esposito, a leading expert on Islamic studies who has written prolifically on 
the relation of Islam to politics, provides a lucid examination of the roots of 
Muslims’ activism and the Westem response to it. He places the attitude of 
Islamic movements towards the West in the context of the Muslim experience 
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with sociopolitical change and Western attitudes towards Islam. In the same 
vein, he analyzes the Western response to the “Muslim challenge” in the con- 
text of the history of relations between Islam and Christianity, beginning with 
the Crusades. While critical of many of the Islamic movements’ views and 
practices, his most serious questions are posed to his Western audience. The 
analytical narrative deconstructs the Western view of Islam in a most original 
fashion, separating fact from fiction, legitimate grievance from cultural bias, 
and stereotypes and generalizations from the reality of the Muslim world. The 
author carries the reader through the maze of Western stereotypes about Islam 
and Islamic fundamentalism, outlining the contours of a cultural discourse 
that aims to establish a balance of power between the West and Islam. 

The analytical narrative is rich in detail. Esposito introduces the reader to 
a host of Islamic thinkers and movements, governments and parties. In each 
case, he provides an examination of the origins and development of the Is- 
lamic tendency, while all along underscoring the diversity of Islamic activism. 
Esposito contends that while there are Islamic movements that advocate vio- 
lence, oppose the West, and follow the revolutionary path, they are by no 
means representative of the political attitudes of the majority of Muslims. 
Islam, much like Christianity and Judaism, encompasses far too many per- 
spectives to lend itself to facile generalizations. Iran is as much an example 
of an Islamic order as is Zia’s Pakistan or King Fahd’s Saudi Arabia. Simi- 
larly, the Takfir wa al Hijrah group is as much a representative of Islamic 
fundamentalism as are the Afghan Mujahidin, the United States’ erstwhile 
comrades-in-arms. 

Even if Muslims do not agree with this assertion, the West tends to parcel 
these disparate regimes into one monolith. The politics of Islamic movements 
should rather be contextualized and examined against the background of do- 
mestic and international events that have helped to shape them. What is seen 
in the West as kulturkampf in the Muslim world is, in many instances, oppo- 
sition to Western policies towards Muslim countries. By failing to distinguish 
between political reaction and cultural conflict, the West has turned Islam into 
a cultural demon—the antithesis of the West. The parallels with Western atti- 
tudes towards communism are only too apparent, and probably as misleading. 

In similar vein, the West has identified its enemies in the Muslim world 
with Islamic fundamentalism in an arbitrary fashion, and again with the result 
of giving credence to the myth of Islam’s imminent threat to the West. Not 
all those whom the West denounces as Islamic extremists are in fact represen- 
tatives of the faith or are even accepted as the spokespersons of Islam by 
Muslims themselves. A case in point is Colonel Qaddafi, whom the United 
States has vilified as an Islamic fundamentalist, but whom a majority of Mus- 
lims view with skepticism. It was President Reagan, not the Muslim masses, 
who crowned the colonel with the title of “Muslim leader.” The same is true 
of Saddam Hussein, who most Muslims do not acknowledge as a religious 
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leader even if they were willing to support him in an “anti-imperialist” war. 
Yet, many in the West have pointed to the Persian Gulf war as an example 
of Islam’s challenge to the West. In reality, the war was proof of the fact that 
the greater threat to world order was not Islam, but rather a secular dictator 
who once enjoyed the support of the West. 

The stereotypical image of Islam in the West is all the more baffling as, 
when in its interest, the West has supported Islamic forces and benefited from 
their friendship: General Zia ul-Haq of Pakistan, King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, 
Gaafar Nimeiri of Sudan, and Gulbadin Hikmatyar of Afghanistan are only 
the most obvious cases. If there is a breakdown in the West’s understanding 
of the Muslim world, it is not coincidental, but deliberate. Esposito identifies 
deep-rooted cultural biases, from medieval times to the more recent tradition 
of orientalism, that shape the Western perspective on Islam. There are also 
more recent geostrategic interests in identifying Islam as the enemy—the new 
antithesis of the West to replace communism in popular demonology, keeping 
the West vigilant in defending its interests. 

There are clear dangers in the Western gambit. By failing to see the di- 
versity in the unity of Islam and by insisting on seeing Islam as the enemy, 
writes Esposito, the West may end up “fulfilling its own prophecies,” Fear of 
imminent Islamic revolution, as seen in Algeria, will lead the West to support 
unpopular and authoritarian regimes, thereby radicalizing Islamic movements. 
In the hope of avoiding its worst expectations, the West has and will continue 
to violate its own dictums, most notably those on democracy and human 
rights. The more it supports oppressive governments in the Muslim world at 
the dawn of democracy, openly ignoring the aspirations of the masses, the 
more Western values will lose face in the Muslim world, thus giving credence 
to the anti-Western rhetoric of the most extreme of Islamic movements. 

Finally, Esposito argues that by identifying all Islamic forces as revolu- 
tionary, the West has failed to appreciate the depth and breadth of Islamic ac- 
tivism. Islamic movements are not only radical political forces, but are also 
social actors. Muslim activists do not only challenge governments, but build 
hospitals, schools, factories, and housing projects. They fill the lacuna left 
behind by the collapse of modernizing regimes. Islamic movements are not 
marginal to the political process in the Muslim world, but are a constituent 
part of the mainstream. In failing to appreciate this, the West is at a serious 
loss in making sense of the Muslim world. It will find itself defending un- 
popular and practically defunct regimes that do not have the support of their 
people and condemning organizations and parties that often provide the only 
recourse available to the masses. It should come as no surprise that the 
masses will resent Western policy, thus “fulfilling the West’s prophecy.” 

This is a well-researched, readable, and provocative book about an impor- 
tant issue. It is also a brave book. It challenges the established view of Islam 
in the West, questions widely shared axioms, and demands objectivity and 
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faimess in scholarship and journalism. The hope of fostering greater under- 
standing between Islam and the West, the two most important religious- 
cultural communities on the planet, dominates the narrative. It is the author’s 
serious scholarship, however, that will compel reexamination of established 
values and worldviews and thus give that hope a chance. This book is recom- 
mended not only to those who study the role of Islam in politics, but also to 
those who are concerned with cultural discourse and foreign policy making. 
The Islamic Threat: Myth or Reality? will no doubt be at the heart of all fu- 
ture debates about the role of Islam in politics and its relations with the West. 


Seyyed Vali Reza Nasr 
Department of Political Science 
University of San Diego 

San Diego, Califomia 


Research Notes 


Toward an Islamic Ethics of 
International Relations: 
A Research Agenda 


This study is an examination of the role of ethical imperatives and 
constraints in the realm of international relations from the perspective of 
classical and modern Islamic theory. The study focuses upon three inter- 
related questions: (1) To what extent is an amoral conception of interna- 
tional politics possible within an Islamic framework? (2) To what extent 
is classical and/or modern Islamic theory compatible with the contem- 
porary international system based upon the sovereign, independent nation- 
state? (3) What are the ramifications of Muslim accommodations with the 
theory of the sovereign nation-state in the areas of just war, nuclear deter- 
rence, and distributive justice? 

The historical development of Islamic thought and contemporary 
Muslim perspectives will be compared with the historical development of 
Western theories and contemporary Western perspectives on the role of 
ethics in international relations. The purpose of this thesis is both to 
evaluate critically classical and contemporary Islamic perspectives on 
international relations and to develop systematically an Islamic ethical 
framework for issues still largely neglected by modern Muslim theorists: 
just war, the morality of nuclear deterrence, and distributive justice. 


Theoretical Argument 


Is ethical theory applicable in the realm of international relations? If 
so, what role does or should it play in the conduct of foreign policy? 

The late international relations theorist Hedley Bull suggests three 
philosophical strands in Western conceptions of international relations.' 
Each is to some extent both descriptive as well as prescriptive. Each pro- 
vides different answers to the questions above. (1) The Hobbesian or 
“realist” paradigm views international relations as a state of nature domi- 
nated by independent, self-reliant states struggling for power and prestige 
in a milieu inimical to cooperation and devoid of international norms or 
morality. (2) The Grotian or “internationalist” tradition views international 
relations as the arena of sovereign states, but acting in a milieu charac- 
terized by pervasive interdependence in economic, military, legal, and 
political concerns. The possibility of ethical considerations is stronger in 
this environment since a rudimentary international society of common 
values, interests, and institutions does exist. (3) The Kantian or “univer- 
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salist” approach offers a cosmopolitan alternative to the prevailing state- 
dominated international system. It posits the lack of any moral signifi- 
cance to states and national boundaries per se and views increasing global 
interdependence as a practical means whereby the goal of an international 
community based on the moral primacy of the individual instead of the 
state may be realized. 

These three traditions represent, of course, only broad categories or 
“ideal types.” But to a large extent, post-World War II Western studies— 
dominated in particular by American and British authors—have been 
premised on both the descriptive and normative validity of the realist 
tradition. Several contemporary developments have, however, reestab- 
lished the salience of both the internationalist and universalist perspec- 
tives, that is, the importance of ethical considerations in international 
relations theory. First, the rapid technological advances in communica- 
tions and transportation have made practical the ideal of a truly global 
community of humanity, united for the first time in an awareness of its 
common problems and destiny, if not in its ideologies and government. 
Second, economic interdependence has advanced to a level where purely 
national planning or self-sufficiency is now impractical. Third, the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons has fundamentally challenged the tradi- 
tional concept of the sovereign nation-state. No nation-state today is able 
to fulfill one of its cardinal purposes, the physical security of its popu- 
lation. The populations of nuclear powers as well as non-nuclear nations 
are dependent for their continued existence on the rationality and restraint 
of the nuclear powers. 

These developments have led to the emergence of a large body of 
literature during the past two decades on ethics and international affairs. 
However, to date most of the scholarly discourse in the West on ethics 
and international relations has focused upon the industrialized, Western 
world. One implication of this Western orientation is to reinforce the 
notion that ethical issues and concerns are largely culture-specific, that is, 
they defy generalizations across cultural boundaries. The result is a weak- 
ening of the Western theorists’ basic premise that an ethical framework 
applicable across state and cultural borders is not only possible, but 
necessary in our age. Indeed, the Western discourse, as most Western 
theorists would readily admit, is by no means unique to the industrialized 
nations. The same issues are extremely salient to the populations of the 
Third World, as evinced by increasing intellectual discourse within these 
countries. This thesis will attempt to contribute to a broadening of the 
discourse on ethics in international relations by considering the same 
issues prominent in the Western debate from the ideological perspectives 
of Muslim writers. 

The classical Islamic theory of international relations, developed ap- 
proximately between the eighth through the thirteenth centuries A.D., has 
traditionally been interpreted as dividing the world into “realms” of belief 
and unbelief. Between the two spheres, according to this interpretation, 
only a condition of perpetual hostility was possible as Muslim armies 
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waged a relentless holy war, or jihad, with the singular aim of converting 
or subjugating non-Muslim peoples. Both orientalists and not a few Mus- 
lim writers have perpetuated the idea that accommodations with non- 
believers, let alone treaties of mutual recognition and toleration, are 
inherently alien to the universalist aspirations of the Islamic faith. 

Yet even a superficial exploration of the principles of siyar (inter- 
national law) reveals the falsity and unsophistication of these views. For 
although Islam’s religious appeal, like that of Christianity, is universal in 
scope, Islamic legal development confronted and necessarily adapted, 
again like Christian theology, to the realities of intercourse with non- 
Muslim states. From its very birth in Madinah, the Islamic state came 
into contact with a diversity of non-Muslim groups, ranging in their rela- 
tions with the Muslim community from neutrality to open belligerency. 
Thus Islamic history is replete with instances of negotiations and legal 
agree-ments between the Muslim state and non-Muslim parties. 

Underlying the legal details of the theory of siyar was an ethical 
system that was applied to the conduct of such international relations. 
This ethical system was premised on the belief that relations between 
Muslim and non-Muslim powers are characterized not by inevitable 
warfare, but by anarchy, a condition which does not obviate the possi- 
bility of moral behavior, but rather increases its necessity. The first 
principle of this ethical system was the absolute sovereignty of God over 
all His creation. This principle established that: (1) the individual human 
being is endowed with rights and immunities that are not conferred by the 
state and thus cannot be revoked by the state; (2) all of humanity is 
morally united in its common origin and common destiny. Thus political 
anarchy at the international level does not establish the amorality of 
international relations; (3) humanity’s natural environment is an entity in 
itself. Human interaction with it is governed by divine laws as binding as 
the laws relating to human interactions. 

The second principle concerned the legal and moral equality of all 
Muslims. The political derivative of this concept is the ideally united po- 
litical community of believers, signified in the term “ummah.” Medieval 
Catholicism contained an analogous concept in the notion of the civitas 
dei, which sought to maintain the unity of the Western Church while 
attempting a reconciliation with the Eastern Church. However, unlike 
Islam, the universal Christian community always existed under the tension 
of the doctrinal split between temporal and spiritual, a tension that would 
ultimately sunder the Church. Islam began as the ideology of a state; 
therefore, the tension arose when religion and politics were perceived as 
diverging, most prominently with regard to the division of the ummah 
into numerous states. The continuing debate will be discussed below. 

The third principle involves the rules governing conduct of relations 
between the Muslim ummah and non-Muslim peoples. A large literature 
exists in which medieval jurists elaborated principles of jus ad bellum 
(the justice of war’s beginnings and ends) and jus in bello (the justice of 
war’s means). A consistent theme of this legal corpus is that war is not 
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a negation of ethical constraints; rather, it is legitimate only so long as 
various ethical restraints are strictly enforced. Moreover, war is not 
viewed as the normal state of affairs existing between Muslims and non- 
Muslims, in accordance with the approach of both the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah. In other words, the international milieu is not viewed in terms 
akin to the Hobbesian state of war, but resembles the Lockean state of 
nature in which nations exist without a mutually approved sovereign, but 
nevertheless governed by the laws of nature. 

Beyond the medieval period in which the classical theory of siyar 
was developed, little innovative work was done. Rather, Muslim scholar- 
ship on the subject of international relations tended toward rationaliza- 
tions or apologetics for the specific circumstances confronting the various 
Muslim states. As a result, the evolution of the Shari*ah gradually created 
a disjuncture between Islamic legal theory and the Qur’anic ethical bases 
upon which it had initially been built. This process continued well into 
the late-nineteenth/early-twentieth centuries, when the European imperial- 
ist challenge forced the Islamic theory to confront a radically altered in- 
ternational reality, a reality shaped and imposed by a foreign civilization. 

The initial Muslim response was largely defensive. Instead of erecting 
an Islamic theory of international relations grounded in the ethical prin- 
ciples of the Qur’an, Muslim thinkers provided lengthy discourses on how 
various verses of the Qur’an and traditions of the Prophet or the khulafa’ 
al rashidin were in fact compatible with Western practices or institutions. 
As Fazlur Rahman has written, “the classical modernist had no method 
except to treat ad hoc issues that seemed to him to require solution for 
Muslim society but that were historically of Western inspiration.”” 

Unfortunately, the situation has not changed very much in the last 
half of the twentieth century. Ethics, and in particular applied ethics in 
international relations, remains one of the most neglected fields of intel- 
lectual inquiry in Muslim scholarship. What little scholarship has oc- 
curred has been of an exploratory or pioneering nature. 

Much more discussion has occurred and continues on the Shari‘ah’s 
place in Islamic society today. Given the highly politicized contexts in 
which this discussion has taken place, much of it has tended to be either 
pedantic or demagogic. In either case the result has been effectively to 
alienate the average Muslim from the discourse. If the Shari‘ah is to be 
a meaningful expression of modern Muslim collective life and aspirations, 
its specific legal injunctions must be firmly grounded in a systematic ethi- 
cal framework derived from the Qur’an. This ethical framework must 
necessarily include Islamic conceptions of the just international order. 

My purpose in this thesis is to study the different approaches to 
ethical issues in international relations that have most recently been enun- 
ciated by Muslim intellectuals from a diverse ideological range. However, 
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I intend this thesis to be not only an analysis of the ongoing Muslim dis- 
course and its antecedents in early Islamic history, but also a contribution 
to this debate in areas that have remained largely neglected by Muslim 
writers to date, i.e., the morality of nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction, and distributive justice. In other words, I hope not just to 
explore the content of the present controversies; in addition, I intend to 
develop an ethical framework based upon canonical Islamic sources that 
may provide a basis for expanding the parameters of the debate to include 
heretofore neglected concerns. These concerns, most importantly the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction and the increasing disparity in 
economic wealth among Muslim countries, are no longer academic issues, 
but matters of extreme importance, not only for the Muslim countries 
themselves, but for the entire international community as well. 


Topical Outline 


Ethics and International Relations. This introductory chapter is devoted 
to exploring contending views on the role and importance of ethical con- 
cerns within the discipline of international relations. What does it mean 
to speak of ethical constraints in international politics? What relevance is 
there to ethical considerations in an anarchical international milieu? The 
Western literature in this field will be briefly surveyed, with particular 
emphasis on the works of post-World War II authors both inside and out- 
side the political science discipline of international relations. This survey 
of Western literature will provide the basis for a detailed consideration of 
the possibility and importance of Islamic approaches to the theoretical and 
practical relevance of ethical considerations in international affairs. 


The International System. This chapter includes a consideration of the 
structure of the international system itself. It will begin with a brief consi- 
deration of recent Western approaches to the historical and contemporary 
role of the nation-state as the principal actor in the modern international 
system. The discussion will then focus on Muslim perspectives on the 
role of the nation-state and its legitimacy or acceptability within the Is- 
lamic framework. As mentioned above, a principal tenet of the classical 
theory of political organization was that of the unity of the Muslim 
ummah. Nevertheless, theory and practice began to diverge immediately 
upon this crucial point, leading in the medieval period to post hoc 
scholarly rationalizations of political divisions within the Muslim commu- 
nity, relegating the concept of ummah to a spiritual and ethical ideal. 
However, these rationalizations have continued to be challenged over 
the course of Islamic history. The issue has acquired particular promi- 
nence in the post-World War II era as European colonialism gave way to 
European-inspired Muslim nation-states. Thus a salient aspect of the 
modernist-fundamentalist divide has been the question of the legitimacy 
of the nation-state according to Islamic theory. In a recent study, James 
Piscatori has argued that Muslims have by and large embraced the 
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Western notion of the sovereign, independent nation-state—with, of 
course, certain reservations and qualifications.’ 

Nevertheless, even if Piscatori’s thesis is valid, the concept of the 
united Muslim ummah—reduced though it might be to its spiritual, ethi- 
cal component—remains today very much a part of the Islamicist 
ideology. As long as the concept of a single Muslim community remains 
an ideal, the nation-state will enjoy at best an ambiguous legitimacy. 
Thus an exploration of Muslim conceptions of the legitimate or just inter- 
national order must be the first part of any study of Islamic ethics in 
international relations. 


Just War and Peace. Theories of conflict and conflict resolution have 
long formed the core of both Western and Islamic works on ethics and 
international affairs. In the Western literature on Islam, due to the medi- 
eval confrontations between Christendom and Islam, the concept of jihad 
has often been construed as the principal feature of Islam’s theory of 
international relations. Recent Western scholarship and the dissemination 
of Muslim works in Western languages have somewhat corrected this 
view, emphasizing the diversity of juridical opinion on jihad and dis- 
tinguishing jihad from “holy war,” as this term has been used in the West, 
and identifying it with the modern concept of “just war." 

In this chapter, I will trace briefly the origins of jihad in the Islamic 
canonical sources and outline the elaboration of this concept in the major 
schools of Islamic jurisprudence. The purpose of this discussion is not to 
present a detailed background of jihad, as this task lies beyond the scope 
of this work and has been exhaustively treated by previous scholars. My 
aim is solely to trace the concept to its scriptural bases in order to adduce 
the ethical principles underlying the legitimate use of force in inter- 
national relations from the Islamic perspective. Here, as mentioned in the 
previous section, I will argue that jihad has never been synonymous with 
war or conquest, that it was not viewed by most Muslim theorists of 
international relations as the normal relationship between Muslim and 
non-Muslim powers, and that declaration of jihad did not mean a suspen- 
sion of ethical constraints; rather, jihad, a fortiori, increased the impor- 
tance of ethical constraints. 

This historical discussion will lay the basis for detailed treatment of this 
important issue within the context of the contemporary Muslim debate. The 
modern interpretation of jihad has always been a central issue within this 
controversy. The various interpretations and positions will be studied with 
reference to three of the most important recent international developments 
within the Muslim world, each of which has spawned a significant amount 
of literature on conceptions of just and unjust wars: the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace treaty, the Iran-Iraq war, and the Persian Gulf war. 
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The Ethics of Nuclear Deterrence and Other Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion. The ethical issues raised by the deployment of nuclear weapons and 
an international security regime founded upon nuclear deterrence have 
been and continue to be the concern of much Western writing. Though 
interest in this area has grown within the Third World, detailed treatments 
of the same ethical concerns have been extremely few. In Muslim schol- 
arship, these issues have been almost entirely neglected, despite the fact 
that nuclear arms are no longer a distant concern of the major powers, but 
very much a part of the security concerns of the Muslim states them- 
selves. Indeed three Muslim countries, Pakistan, Iraq, and Libya, have 
been in the forefront of Third World attempts to acquire nuclear capa- 
bility. Recently, Algeria and Iran have undertaken efforts to import 
nuclear technology. Given the domestic and regional instability of all five 
countries—evinced graphically by the ongoing Persian Gulf crisis and the 
fact that the Iran-Iraq War witnessed the widespread use of chemical 
weapons—a consideration of the ethical issues raised by the proliferation 
of such arms is of more than academic interest. 

In this section, I intend to expand the contemporary Muslim debate 
on jihad, or just war, into the area of nuclear deterrence and other wea- 
pons of mass destruction. Is the use or the threat of use of nuclear, 
chemical, or bacteriological arms morally defensible in Islam? How can 
the quest for such weapons by Muslim countries be reconciled to some 
central aspects of jihad: (1) noncombatant immunity, particularly when 
large Muslim populations would be directly affected, as in the case of a 

` nuclear confrontation between India and Pakistan, or war in the Persian 
Gulf; or (2) the opportunity cost of resources diverted to the maintenance 
of a credible nuclear deterrent; and (3) the destruction of the natural envi- 
ronment, which must figure prominently in Islamic discourse on just war. 


Distributive Justice. This final section deals with arguably the most seri- 
ous challenge to the legitimacy of the nation-state in Islamic thought. The 
Muslim world today is characterized by some of the wealthiest as well as 
poorest countries on earth. On the issue of distributive justice, Muslim 
scholars of differing ideological backgrounds tend to agree that the Is- 
lamic conception of the universal Muslim ummah entails the provision of 
basic human needs and social justice across national frontiers. To date, 
the demands for redistribution of the vast wealth that has flowed to the 
petroleum-exporting Muslim countries have been dampened by aid pro- 
grams and the emigration of labor from the poorer to the wealthier coun- 
tries. Yet as changes in the international economy reduce the world’s 
demand for Middle Eastern oil, and as the oil-exporting countries develop 
an indigenous skilled labor force, the economic distance between the 
wealthy and the poor Muslim countries will continue to expand. Distrib- 
utive justice on Islamic grounds will therefore increasingly emerge as a 
central issue in the international politics of the Muslim countries. 
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Significance 


The study of the role of ethics in international relations is of analytic 
and normative significance. First, most observers of international affairs 
concur that ethical concerns do play a role in the conduct of international 
relations, however ambiguous or insignificant that role may be. National 
leaders are routinely confronted with policy decisions that are not morally 
neutral, particularly in the realm of international relations. Muslim elites 
are certainly no exception. They are subject to constraints and challenges 
upon ethical grounds, these having their origins in Islamic thought. 

Since the Iranian revolution, much research as been devoted to the 
implications of “militant” or “resurgent” Islam in the domestic politics of 
Muslim countries. Fewer studies have explored the implications of the 
Islamic “revival” for the international system, but by and large, these 
works have concentrated on the dangers posed by resurgent Muslim 
fundamentalism for Western interests. Too often, such studies have reiter- 
ated medieval Islamic doctrines of international affairs without attempting 
to reassess critically the applicability of such doctrine in modern times or 
the debate among Muslim thinkers themselves about the need to reinter- 
pret and systematize Islamic conceptions of international relations. Even 
the rare studies that do analyze contemporary Muslim views tend to de- 
nigrate novel interpretations as either apologetic or disingenuous. In short, 
the study of ethics in international affairs has appeared in Western studies 
to be exclusively a Western enterprise, as a result neglecting the values 
and aspirations of a significant portion of the world’s population. 

Secondly, all international relations theory is to some extent norma- 
tive. In describing the structure of international relations, theorists ineluc- 
tably contribute to the perception of how it ought to be structured. 
Muslim writers have long been moved by the conviction that descriptions 
of international affairs must not be divorced from ethical considerations. 
Yet to date no systematic elaboration of an Islamic ethics of international 
relations has been undertaken. The importance of such an elaboration is 
particularly great today in light of the continuing salience of Islamic ide- 
ologies in the Muslim world and the significant modern technological and 
political developments that Islamic theory must address. If the strengthen- 
ng and endurance of international society is to remain a viable goal, then 
this nascent society must expand to incorporate—or at least understand— 
the diverse ethical perspectives and demands of all humanity. 


Sohail H. Hashmi 
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Freedom of Expression in Islam: 
An Analysis of Fitnah 


Mohammad H. Kamali 


This article develops the concept of fitnah and its bearing on freedom 
of expression. It puts together information from the unconsolidated source 
materials of the Shari‘ah in a manner reflecting the interest and style of 
a modern student of comparative law. It also develops the theme that 
modern interpretations of seditious speech and conduct have done much 
to restrict the scope and substance of the freedom of expression. The 
Shari‘ah tends to advocate the opposite, as it confines the scope of re- 
strictions to measures necessary to repel an imminent danger to normal 
order in society. The individual’s freedom to investigate facts and ideas 
and to formulate and express an opinion are integral to Islam’s approach 
to the dignity of the individual and the quest for ascertaining the truth. 


What Is Fitnah? 


Dictionaries give various meanings for fitnah: temptation, trial, mis- 
guidance, enticement, fascination, commotion, sedition, confusion, afflic- 
tion, torture, and strife (Majma* al Lughah al ‘Arabiyah 1405/1958; al 
Zawi n.d.; Wajdi 1971; Cowan 1976; Hughes n.d.; Khan 1979). This 
plurality of meaning might have contributed to a certain ambiguity noted 
in the term’s juridical meaning. Fitnah and its derivatives feature promi- 
nently in the Qur'an, being found in no less than sixty places. In the 
chapter “Kitab al Fitan,” Sahih al Bukhari records eighty-six hadiths. 
Thus, as might be expected, the word appears in both the Qur’an and the 
hadith in several contexts and denotes meanings that converge and 
overlap. 
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Among the juridical meanings of immediate concern are seditious 
speech that attacks a government’s legitimacy and denies believers the 
right to practice their faith (Hughes n.d.). This latter meaning tends to be 
the most dominant one in the Qur’an. Each of these two meanings will 
be addressed in detail as the discussion proceeds. However, there are a 
few other Qur’anic usages of fitnah of which the reader should be aware. 

As a dominantly moral concept, fitnah occurs in the Qur’an in the 
sense of temptation or enticement, as in: “Know that your possessions and 
your offspring are but a trial (fitnah) and that it is God with Whom lies 
your highest reward” (Qur’an 8:28; 64:15). Love of property and children 
may thus entice one to indulge in sinful conduct (Ibn al Qayyim 1983). 

Fitnah is also used to denote trial and testing (imtihdn) someone for 
what he/she finds difficult to accept or deny. In this sense, it entails an 
exposure to hardship with a view to forcing someone to do or abandon 
an act, speech, or a belief. God tests believers and unbelievers in order 
to reward or punish them in proportion to the fitnah they have undergone. 
Note for example: “We put to test (laqad fatanna) those who preceded 
them (the believers) and God knows the truthful from those who lie” 
(Qur’an 29:3; 9:49; 44:17; Rida 1910). 

Another meaning of fitnah, but one on which commentators disagree, 
is the association of other deities with God (shirk), as in: “And fight them 
(the associators) until fitnah (disbelief) is no more and faith in God pre- 
vails everywhere” (Qur'an 8:39). According to a commentary attributed 
to Ibn ‘Abbas, which is upheld by Ibn Kathir and the majority of leading 
commentators, fitnah in this passage means disbelief (shirk). The text 
would thus mean that believers are to fight disbelievers until disbelief is 
eliminated and only Islam remains. However, al Alūsī says that the cor- 
rect meaning here is aggression that seeks to eliminate freedom of belief 
(Rida 1910). Commenting on this, Ibn al Qayyim points out that fitnah 
occurs here in contradistinction with the phrase “the whole of religion” 
(al din kullihi), which appears in the latter part of the sentence. It is thus 
implied that fitnah destroys religion, which may explain why commenta- 
tors have interpreted it to dentote disbelief (Ibn al Qayyim 1983) 

Among the various Qur’anic usages of fitnah, the most typical is that 
of oppression, whether verbal or actual, that denies believers the right to 
practice their faith. For example: “And expel them from where they have 
expelled you. For fitnah (oppression) is worse than killing” (Qur’an 
2:191). Such oppression is classified as fitnah that destroys the freedom 
of religion (fitnah fi al din). In the early days of Islam, disbelievers tried 
to prevent the Muslims from observing their faith by such hostile actions 
as persecution, expulsion, and expropriation of property, all of which are 
described in the Qur’an as being more hideous than murder (Rida 1910). 
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‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar has explained fitnah as: “And there were very few 
Muslims, so a man used to be persecuted on account of his religion. They 
either murdered him or subjected him to torture until Islam became pre- 
dominant” (Khan 1979). 

On a slightly different note, Rida points out that hypocrites (mund- 
fiqun) sought to promote fitnah during the battles of Uhud and Tabiik by 
urging Muslims not to participate. In the case of Uhud, about one-third 
of the Muslim forces were so persuaded by Ubay ibn Salil. In a more 
modem context, Rida observes further that the attempt of disbelievers to 
propagate their beliefs among Muslims, especially among those who lack 
understanding and/or are ignorant, wish the intent of tempting them away 
from Islam and towards disbelief, can be considerd as fitnah (ibid.). 

In hadith literature, fitnah generally refers to the outbreak of the war, 
commotion, and tumult that are to precede the Day of Judgment (al 
ayyam al akhirah). Thus many major hadith collections contain a chapter 
entitled “al Fitan.” In this context, fitnah originates in a misguided ruler 
imposing on his/her society a reign of oppression that leads to chaos and 
confusion over values. Other related and prominent themes are challeng- 
ing a legitimate government’s authority and calamities that afflict the 
community due to the rampant indulgence in corruption. A total sense of 
insecurity afflicts believers in such circumstances, and they are advised 
to isolate themselves from the sources of tumult until the truth emerges 
(Khan 1979; Hughes n.d.). 

Freedom of expression does not allow the subjection of believers to 
corrupt views and influences that violate Islamic principles. Such offen- 
sive speech and conduct may be penalized, although the precedents of the 
Prophet’s four immediate political successors suggest that punishment 
should be severe only if the conduct in question amounts to blatant dis- 
belief (kufr sarih). While Islam forbids the use of coercion by those 
seeking to spread the faith, it also takes measures to protect Muslims 
against aggression that would deny them their own freedom. As used 
here, fitnah is antithetic to freedom of religion and can claim no validity 
under any legitimate concept and variety of freedom (Ghazawi n.d.) 

Seditious (i.e., political) fitnah is an abuse of the freedom of expres- 
sion that threatens the legitimacy of a lawful government as well as the 
collapse of a society’s normal order. This theoretical characterization may 
appear fairly uncontroversial, but problems arise when it is translated into 
practice. Defining its scope and establishing a correct balance among 
conflicting values often tend to be problematic. For instance, while sedi- 
tion by definition undermines the authority of a legitimate government, 
the very legitimacy of the government in question is not always self- 
evident, as in the case of the Soviet-installed regimes that ruled Afghani- 
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stan during the 1980s (Kamali 1985). Such regimes often imprison and 
persecute their internal opponents on charges of sedition and other crimes 
against the state. It should also be noted that words and acts constitute 
fitnah only if they succeed, or are likely to succeed, in posing a threat to 
a society’s normal order. An isolated opinion that remains ineffective and 
does not incite opposition to a lawful government would therefore fail to 
qualify as fitnah. 

Statutory restrictions on freedom of speech and expression are com- 
mon in both Muslim and non-Muslim legislation. The main areas of con- 
cern tend to differ from one country to another, although a broad line of 
distinction could be ascertained between advanced and developing coun- 
tries. Sedition that threatens state security tends to occur more frequently 
in developing nations, as industrialized nations generally have had a 
longer experience with democracy. On the other hand, the latter are faced 
with problems of obscenity and vice perhaps on a larger scale than might 
be the case in developing countries. 

Seditious fitnah applies to words and acts that incite dissension and 
controversy among people to such a degree that believers can no longer 
be distinguished from disbelievers. It so clouds the atmosphere of under- 
standing and confounds the thoughts and minds of people that they can 
no longer distinguish right from wrong and, therefore, are unable to 
advocate the truth (Isma‘il 1986). 

The Sunnah is emphatic on solidarity with the community of justice 
(ahl al ‘adl) and the citizen’s duty to obey the lawfully elected imam. 
There is, however, one particularly sensitive occasion that is susceptible 
to seditious fitnah: succession to the rule. When a leader is duly elected 
and confirmed through the community’s pledge of allegiance (bay‘ah), 
any attempt to overthrow him or to incite disobedience and strife can, ac- 
cording to one hadith,' be punished by death (Ibn al Qayyim 1983; al 
Khatib al Tabrizi 1979). But entering into further detail on this might 
lead us away from the main theme of this discussion: the bearing of 
fitnah on freedom of speech. 


Historical Examples 


A total separation of the religious and political contents of fitnah is 
unfeasible in an Islamic polity, for in Islam, the state is associated closely 
with religion, which supersedes, in order of significance, all considera- 


“If you are all united under one leader and then someone attempts to split you 
asunder and destroy your unity, then kill him” (al Albani 1399/1979, hadith number 
3678). 
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tions of race, language, geography, and culture. Thus when the religious 
principles of Muslim society are subverted or attacked, the threat is di- 
rected automatically at the society’s and the state’s foundation (Abū 
Zahrah n.d.). Abū Zahrah cites the Kharijites as an example. He states 
that when they spread pernicious views and doctrines against Islam, they 
were not exercising legitimate freedom of expression in pursuit of either 
truth or knowledge, “but were bent on destruction and abuse, and their 
activities threatened the disintegration of the community.” The Kharijites 
acted in concert and had enough power to jeopardize the security of the 
nascent Islamic state (ibid.). Before discussing this case in greater detail, 
I would like to refer to some relatively minor instances of fitnah that pre- 
ceded that of the Kharijites. 

Once when the khalifah ‘Umar ibn al Khajtab was adjudicating a 
case of theft, he asked the thief: “Why did you commit the offense?” The 
thief replied: “It was God's will.” ‘Umar is reported to have ordered an 
additional number of lashes to the prescribed penalty for theft on account 
of the misguided remark, which Abū Zahrah refers to as an ill-conceived 
interpretation (si’ al ta’wil). According to a similar report, ‘Umar also 
had a group of wine-drinkers flogged during an investigation because, 
when asked why they drank, they replied by reciting a passage from the 
Qur’an (5:93). This verse, although of general import, is couched in such 
terms that it could plausibly be interpreted as allowing those who are 
righteous and remain steadfast in righteousness to eat and drink whatever 
they wish. These individuals attempted to apply the general terms of this 
passage to their case in preference to the specific prohibition against 
drinking wine (Qur’an 5:90). ‘Umar responded tersely: “Had you been 
pious, you would have avoided drinking.” Reports indicate that he or- 
dered only light punishments for these instances of fitnah, as they were 
incidental and were offered in excuse for offenses, and not, so to speak, 
by way of inciting the public to challenge the accepted meaning of the 
Qur’an (Abū Zahrah n.d.; Ghazawi n.d.). 

Writers have also discussed, in the context of fitnah, the exiling of 
Abi Dharr al Ghaffari for preaching and urging people not to accumulate 
gold and silver. He criticized the conduct of government officials under 
the khalifah *Uthman ibn ‘Affan and charged them with bid‘ah (conduct 
repugnant to accepted norms and precedents) for gathering wealth and in- 
dulging in ostentatious shows of affluence. Possessing wealth in excess 
of one’s needs extinguished, according to him, the light of faith in one’s 
heart and was clearly indefensible. He was exiled first to Madinah by 
Mu‘awiyah (governor of Sham) and then by ‘Uthman from Madinah to 
one of its suburbs to prevent fitnah (Abū Zahrah n.d.; El Awa 1980). 
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There is no substance, in my opinion, to the claim that this incident 
should be considered as fitnah or even as potential fitnah. It would appear 
that the fragility of the political climate under *Uthmdan played a part in 
labelling Abū Dharr’s views seditious. However, the substance of his 
views is so eminently agreeable to the teachings of Islam—"Those who 
hoard gold and silver and spend not in the way of God are warned of a 
painful doom” (Qur'an 9:34)—that they could hardly be refuted, fet alone 
be branded, as fitnah. 

Another instance of fitnah, which occurred during the caliphate of 
‘Alī ibn Abū Talib, was that of “Abd Allah ibn Saba’ and his followers. 
They elevated ‘Ali into a deity by claiming that he partook in the essence 
of God. Al Siba‘i (1960) writes that Ibn Saba’ 


was intent on destroying Islam and spreading corruption among 
its followers. This is borne out by the fact that ‘Ali himself 
equated the assertions of Ibn Saba’ with apostasy (riddah) and 
total renunciation of Islam. 


On the other hand, ‘Alf did not punish anyone for their views on pre- 
destination (abr), free will (ikhtiydr), and speculation as to whether a 
human being was a free agent in regards to conduct or a mechanical 
entity conforming to a predetermined program and, if so, what constituted 
the basis of his/her responsibility. Reports further indicate that ‘Ali did 
not take anyone to task for holding the view, as did many Kharijites, that 
one who committed a major sin? (kaba@’ir) automatically renounced Islam 
and became an unbeliever (kdfir). He considered these as matters falling 
within the purview of the Qur’anic statement that argumentation should 
be conducted with courtesy and tolerance (Qur'an 16:125). The authors 
and propagators of such opinions were to be given sincere advice 
(nasthah) and persuaded to change their views through correct guidance 
(Abii Zahrah n.d.; Ghazawi n.d.), 

An historically renowned example of fitnah is the inquisition (mih- 
nah) conducted during the reign of the “Abbasid khalifah Ma’min. At 
the root of this event was the nature of divine revelation and whether the 
Qur`an was the created or uncreated speech of God. Ma’min adopted the 
controversial Mu‘tazilite view that the Qur’an was the created speech of 
God, that God did not speak like human beings, that attributing speech 
to Him was anthropomorphism, and that He created the Qur'an as He did 


*According to one view, these are sins which are to be punished severely. Another 
view specifies that the punishment approximates that of the prescribed offenses known 
as hudūd. 
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other creatures. Many jurists considered the Qur’an to be the uncreated 
speech of God that, although essentially eternal, had been communicated 
to the Prophet at a certain point of time. Ma’min authorized an inquisi- 
tion and imprisoned and persecuted those jurists who opposed the of- 
ficially adopted doctrine. He also directed, among other things, that only 
those who were both trustworthy and believed in the createdness of the 
Qur’an could be admitted as witnesses (Hughes n.d.; al Kind? 1912; Abū 
Zahrah 1366/1947). 

This is, however, seen as a somewhat isolated yet startling instance 
in the otherwise tolerant picture of the history of academic freedom in the 
Islamic world. Comparing the medieval university professor in Christen- 
dom to the jurisconsult and mujtahid in Islamic lands, Makdisi (1990) 
concluded that “the professors did not achieve that complete autonomy 
enjoyed by their colleagues in Islam.” 


The Kharijites 


The turmoil that followed the assassination of “Uthman and the en- 
suing emergence of the Kharijites is by far the most widely debated in- 
stance of fitnah in the history of Islam. The Kharijites (lit.: outsiders) 
were so called because they separated themselves from the community as 
a result of the proposed arbitration between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah. Once 
followers of ‘Ali, they became the opponents of both men. They main- 
tained that arbitration should never have been proposed and that both 
sides had violated Qur’anic dictates by engaging in it during a time of 
ongoing aggression. 

There were also some other differences. Some asserted that an imam 
was not necessary, that it was not a religious obligation to have such a 
person, that the community could administer its own affairs through mu- 
tual advice and consultation, and that an imam could be elected if the 
community deemed it necessary. They also claimed that the perpetrator 
of a major sin became an infidel and, on the basis of this belief, charged 
many leading Companions with disbelief for their approval of the pro- 
posed arbitration. And, lastly, they maintained that leadership was not a 
prerogative of the Quraysh tribe, but that any Muslim, Arab or non-Arab, 
who was competent could be elected imam (al Shahristani 1968; al Jundi 
1986; Chejne 1960). 

The Kharijites’ claim that ‘Ali’s rule was no longer legitimate be- 
cause he had agreed to the proposed arbitration was a direct challenge. 
This was strengthened by the fact that they based their claim on the verse 
authorizing fighting rebels and outlaws who deviate from the path of God 
(Qur’an 49:9) and the one saying that the prerogative of command 
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belongs only to God (Qur’an 6:57). “Ali considered this last assertion "a 
word of truth which was given a false meaning.” While it is true that 
judgment belongs to God, it would be a total fallacy to interpret these 
passages to mean that there was no need for a leader to administer com- 
munity affairs (Khadduri 1966). 

Reports indicate that about eight thousand Kharijites protested *Ali’s 
decision to accept arbitration. However, ‘Ali did not resort to force 
against them but rather sent the renowned Companion, Ibn * Abbas, to dis- 
cuss their differences amicably. About four thousand were persuaded and 
returned. The caliph then asked the rest to return and, after their refusal, 
sent them this message: 


You may stay as you wish and we shall not wage war on you so 
long as you avoid bloodshed, highway robbery, and acts of in- 
justice and corruption. But if you commit any of these, we shall 
fight you. (Al Shawkani n.d.; al [lf 1983; Mutawalli 1974; 
Hammad 1987) 


While discussing this, Abū Zahrah voices the view, like many others, 
that 


‘Alf, may God be pleased with him, was confronted with rebel- 
lion and aggression, but he did not fight the Kharijites until they 
embarked on violence, which was when they killed Khabbab ibn 
al Art. 


Abū Zahrah thus concluded that the imam may not fight the rebels 
over mere differences of opinion unless they break the peace and embark 
on violence (Abū Zahrah n.d.) According to another report, once when 
‘All was delivering a Friday sermon, a Kharijite interrupted and criticized 
him. The caliph responded to his criticism and then said: 


“We shall not prohibit you from entering our mosque to mention 
God’s name, and we shall not deny your share in the spoils of 
war (fay’) so long as you join hands with us and fight on our 
side, nor shall we fight you until you attack us.” Then he re- 
sumed the Friday sermon. (Khadduri 1966) 


Furthermore, Kathir ibn Tamar al Hadramī said: 


“I entered the mosque of Kifah ... where I met five men curs- 
ing the caliph ‘All. One of them, covered with a burnis said: ‘I 
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have made a covenant with God that I will kill him.’ I took this 
man to ‘Ali and reported to him what I had heard. ‘Bring him 
nearer,’ said ‘Ali. He then added: ‘Woe to you. Who are you?’ 
‘I am Sawwar al Mangiri,” replied the man. ‘Let him go,” said 
the caliph, to which al Hadrami responded: ‘Should I let him go 
even though he made a covenant with God to kill you?’ ‘Shall I 
kill him even though he has not killed me?,’ replied ‘Ali. ‘He 
has cursed you,’ I said. ‘You should then curse him or leave 
him,” replied ‘Ali.” (Ibid; al Sarakhsi 1986). 


The Kharijites claimed that many leading Companions (i.e., ‘Uthman, 
‘Alī, Talhah, and Zubayr) were infidels and permitted aggression against 
the lives and properties of Muslims who refused to join them (al Shaw- 
kani n.d.; El Awa 1980; Isma‘il 1986). Most jurists classified the Khari- 
jites as rebels (bughdt) and applied to them the relevant rules: they were 
to be fought. This is the view of Aba Hanifah, al Shafi‘i, the Hanbalī 
madhhab, and most of the fuqahā’ and the ahl al hadith. However, 
Malik held that they should be asked to repent and, if they refused to do 
so, they should be killed for causing corruption in the land (fasdd fi al 
ard), not for disbelief (kufr). On the other hand, a group of the ahl al 
hadith stated that rebels, like the Kharijites, should be treated as apos- 
tates (murtaddin) (Isma‘Tl 1986; Abū Zahrah n.d.; Ghazawi n.d.). 

According to Abū Hanifah’s disciple, al Shaybani, those who depart 
from truth and justice, or the generally accepted Sunnah, and follow a 
heterodox creed are to be regarded as rebels and dissenters. However, if 
they do not renounce the imam’s authority, they are allowed to reside in 
the territory of Islam. If they renounce his authority and take up arms 
against the community, they may be fought and killed. In support of this 
ruling, al Shaybani refers to those Kharijites who took up arms against 
‘All and were consequently fought and defeated in the battle of Nah- 
rawan (Khadduri 1966). 

*Awdah defines rebels as political criminals who renounce the imam’s 
authority, challenge him while maintaining a viewpoint based on an ap- 
propriate interpretation (ta’wil sa’igh), and have enough followers and 
power to harm the community. To be distinguished from common crimi- 
nals, rebels must have a viewpoint that opposes the accepted beliefs of 
the community. Their action acquires the attributes of rebellion only when 
accompanied by a force that challenges the imam’s authority. It thus ap- 
pears that fitnah and rebellion are similar and could have a common 
origin, as the only distinction between them is the access to power and 
the threat of using it while challenging the imam’s authority. Based on 
this, al Mawardi (1909) has drawn a parallel between sedition and rebellion: 
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When a group of Muslims opposes the views of the community 
(ra’y al jamd‘ah) and follow a course or a madhhab that they 
have innovated, war is not to be waged on them so long as they 
do not congregate in one mass. If they act as individuals who can 
be reached by the government, no war should be waged on them. 
But they are, nevertheless, subject to the rule of law (ahkam al 
‘adl) that applies to the community at large. Should the rebellious 
faction congregate together in a certain locality where it is out of 
reach and yet cannot spread corruption, but it does not obstruct 
justice or embark on active mutiny, no war is to be waged on it. 
But, like the rest of the community, the group remains subject to 
the rule of law. If the rebels mix with the law-abiding community 
(ahl al ‘adl) and try to spread corruption and commit acts of 
injustice, then the imam is within his rights to punish them with 
a deterrent punishment (fa‘zir). The punishment in this case 
must, however, neither be death nor exceed any of the prescribed 
penalties (hudiid ). 


‘Awdah concurs substantially with this, especially where he outlines 
the rights and duties of those whose views are in opposition to those of 
the community and its legitimate government. The opposition has the 
right to propagate its views through peaceful means and enjoys the free- 
dom, within the limits of the Shari*ah, to say what it wishes. The com- 
munity also has the right to refute such views. If either side verbally or 
otherwise violates the Shari‘ah’s injunctions pertaining, for example, to 
blasphemy and slander, the perpetrator can be punished under the normal 
rules of law as an ordinary offender. 

The opposition is entitled to assemble, provided that it does not re- 
nounce obedience to the imam or obstruct or violate the rights of others. 
This is based on the precedent of ‘Ali and his treatment of the Kharijites 
who, although isolating themselves from the rest of the community in 
Nahrawan, still obeyed his regional governor. The caliph fought the 
Kharijites only after they murdered his governor. They then refused to 
surrender the murderer to the authorities on the grounds that it had been 
a communal act committed by every one of them. Faced with this open 
challenge to his authority, ‘Alt declared war (“Awdah n.d.) 

According to imams Malik, Shafi‘i, and Ibn Hanbal, the community 
cannot take military action against the rebels unless the latter initiate hos- 
tilities. By undertaking such an action, the rebels place themselves outside 
the law and are thus no longer entitled to its protection. Abū Hanifah 
says that the rebels may be fought if they assemble their forces in such 
a way that they present a threat to normal order in the community (ibid.). 
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There are two main types of fitnah: one pertaining to doubt (fitnat al 
shubahat) and one pertaining to sensuality (fitnat al shahwat). The former 
is by far the more extensive in scope and significance, at least in the 
works of the early jurists, than the latter, which is concerned mainly with 
verbal and behavioral obscenity and corruption. At present, however, this 
type of fitnah would appear to be no less significant and perhaps equally 
if not more intractable. Perhaps it was not given more attention in the 
past because of the heavy penalty for illicit sex, which effectively 
checked open indulgence or caused it to remain hidden from public view. 

In Ibn al Qayyim’s view, doubt stems from a weakness of knowledge 
and vision and is intensified when joined with ill intent (fasdd al qasd) 
and the pursuit of passion (hawd) (Ibn al Qayyim 1983). In such a case, 
doubt refers to confusing truth with falsehood and the lawful (halal) with 
the forbidden (hardm) in such a way that neither is supported by proof. 
Doubt may also arise when conflicting indications remain un resolved and 
result in confusion. He mentions two hadiths in which the Prophet told 
believers to “abandon doubt in favor of that which is not doubtful” and 
“whoever abandons doubt purifies his faith and his honor” (ibid.). 

Ibn al Qayyim emphasizes ill intent which, in combination with ig- 
norance, leads to the greatest evil—disbelief and hypocrisy (kufr wa 
nifaq)—the kind of fitnah that befell the hypocrites and the inventors of 
heresy (ahl al bida‘): “All of those indulged in fitnah which originated 
in doubt that clouded the truth in their eyes and confounded it with false- 
hood and misguidance (daldl).” Such fitnah may consist of a misconcep- 
tion (fahm fasid), a false narration (naql kddhib), or prejudice and pursuit 
of passion accompanied by blindness to truth and corrupt intention (ibid). 

He illustrates the foregoing by referring to some of the views held by 
two renowned Muslim scholars, Ibn Sina and Nasir al Din al Tiisi, both 
of whom have been criticized and charged with holding views contrary 
to the accepted principles of Islam. Ibn al Qayyim explains: “Ibn Sina 
himself tells us that he was a supporter of the doctrine of al Hakim,” one 
of the leading figures of the Batiniyah who ruled Egypt and whose doc- 
trine is followed to this day by the Druze of Lebanon and the Isma‘ilis 
of India. He vehemently denounces the practice of publicly insulting and 
abusing, either verbally or otherwise, Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, 
‘A’ishah, and many other leading Companions. He also claims that Ibn 
Sina did not believe in the truth of prophethood, did not forbid what was 
forbidden, and did not conform to what the Shari‘ah had made lawful. 

The narrative continues: al Shahristani wrote a book, al Musdra‘ah, 
in which he refuted Ibn Sina’s denial of the belief that God had created 
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the universe and that He had either the knowledge or the power to do so. 
This was followed by al Tiisi, who became another instrument of fitnah 
by writing Musdra‘ah al Musdrah‘ah to refute al Shahristani. In this 
book, al Tūsī contends that God did not create the heavens and the earth 
in six days, had no knowledge or power at His disposal, and that He did 
not resurrect the dead. Ibn al Qayyim equates these views to infidelity 
and outright disbelief (ibid.). We note in this narrative that what was ini- 
tially regarded as doubt was subsequently denounced and referred to as 
infidelity and disbelief. 

This shows once again how difficult it is to distinguish between these 
two types of fitnah. The subject matter of fitnah can, of course, be some- 
thing which may not have a direct bearing on faith or adherence to a 
creed, in which case no difficulty would be expected to arise in distin- 
guishing fitnah from disbelief (ibid.). I will to return to this aspect later. 

At this point, however, it might be useful to give another example of 
ill intent. Ibn al Qayyim gives an example of distorting the meaning of 
the Qur’an by reading into its words an interpretation that contradicts to- 
tally the rest of the Qur’an. The phrase in question appears several times 
along with a reference to a man’s lawfully wedded wife with whom 
sexual intercourse is allowed. After validating such conjugal relations, the 
text continues “and those whom your right hands possess” (aw mā 
malakat aymanukum) (Qur'an 23:6; 70:30). This last phrase is taken by 
some to mean, as Ibn al Qayyim points out, that sodomy is lawful with 
one’s male slave. He then hastens to write that anyone who embraces this 
view is an infidel by virtue of the unanimous agreement of the ummah 
(kafir bi ittifaq al ummah). (Ibn al Qayyim 1983). 

This is a striking and perhaps also a topical example of what ill intent 
means. There is clearly a corrupt intention behind such an interpretation, 
for it stands in stark contrast with the moral teachings as well as the letter 
and the spirit of the Qur’an. This element of ill-intent is a useful indicator 
for distinguishing between doubt and some of the instances of heresy or 
innovation (bid'ah) discussed elsewhere (Kamali 1990). Innovation is, by 
definition, an honest but misguided attempt by an individual to contribute 
to the development of a legal or religious theme. This is clearly not the 
case with regard to doubt. 

We also note that innovation is related closely to personal opinion 
(ra’y), albeit a misguided one, and tends to have an intellectual content, 
whereas fitnah, at least in its simpler varieties, can be an utterance or an 
act without an intellectual overload. Seditious fitnah can nevertheless be 
distinguished from both innovation and disbelief on the grounds of their 
respective political and religious contents. Whereas seditious fitnah is a 
predominantly political concept, innovation and disbelief tend to have 
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religious overtones. Opposition to the government and pursuit of political 
power often constitute the key ingredients of sedition, whereas these may 
or may not be relevant to innovation and disbelief. Having said this, how- 
ever, circumstantial factors would tend to play a crucial role in changing 
innovation and disbelief into fitnah, and the latter into rebellion against 
lawful authority. 

The second type of fitnah to be discussed here is verbal or other 
forms of expression that promote obscenity, sensuality, and lust. Its main 
characteristics are engaging in sinful deeds (fisq al a‘mal) by indulging 
in prurience and corruption that lead to depraved thought and conduct, 
especially of the mentally weak and the ignorant. This kind of fitnah 
often originates in lust, passion, and caprice and then leads to the corrup- 
tion of the mind, faith, and character of both its perpetrator and its victim. 
The result is either belief in falsehood, indulgence in corrupt activity, or 
both (ibid.). 

Obscenity is a value-laden and broad term, which is why it does not 
lend itself to clear definition. Part of the difficulty here lies in the change- 
able character of public opinion as to what is acceptable and decent as 
opposed to what is lascivious and obscene. Notwithstanding this difficulty 
over definition and understanding, a reasonable case can be made for im- 
posing limits on one’s freedom of expression in the interest of both 
public decency and of protecting the vulnerable members of society 
against provocative expressions that appeal to base and ignoble passions. 

According to Ibn al Qayyim, the root and origin of all fitnah is 
traceable to the attitude that gives priority to personal opinion (ra’y) over 
legal opinion (shar*‘) and to caprice (hawd) over reason (‘aq/). It thus ap- 
pears that fitnah may originate in any or all of the allied concepts of 
caprice, pernicious innovation, distorted interpretation, and inimical doubt. 
These are turned into fitnah when they are expressed, conveyed, or propa- 
gated in ways that challenge the legitimacy of a legal government, disrupt 
peace and order, or result in depraved and corrupt minds among the men- 
tally weak and the ignorant (ibid.). 

In his book, Ibn al Qayyim makes the observation that fitnah pertain- 
ing to doubt is prevented by certitude (yaqin) and fitnah pertaining to 
lust is prevented by patience (sabr) (ibid.). The Qur’an (103:3) provides 
the necessary guidance when it commands believers to uphold the truth 
(which protects them against doubt) and to exercise patience (their prin- 
cipal defense against indulgence in corruption). 

On this same subject, Ibn Taymiyah has quoted al Shafi‘t in support 
of his view that: “If everybody were to meditate on ‘Strat al ‘Asr,’ they 
would find it sufficient,” for God has informed us that all people are at 
a loss except for those who stand for truth, exhort each other to that ef- 
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fect, and exercise patience. Ibn Taymiyah then adds that “patience” in- 
cludes patience in bearing hurt and what is said, as well as patience in 
adversity and against temptation. However, he states, such patience is un- 
feasible unless there is something by which a person can gain reassurance 
and comfort: certainty of firm conviction. As the Prophet said in a hadith, 
narrated by Abū Bakr: “People! Ask God for certitude and good health, 
for after certitude no gift of His is better than good health. So ask God 
for both” (Ibn Taymiyah 1982). 

The Shari‘ah does not specify any punishment for fitnah. The 
precedent of the Prophet’s four immediate political successors indicates 
that they penalized doubt with a light deterrent punishment in order not 
to overimpose on the dignity and freedom of the individual. They worked 
through persuasion, such as giving correct guidance to those who engaged 
in minor instances of fitnah. This climate of constructive tolerance and 
restraint was short-lived, however. 

With the emergence and proliferation of sectarian movements and 
their indulgence in speculative discourse, radical changes began to take 
place. Confounding and polemical ideas became commonplace. There 
were conspiracies against the state by individuals and groups, develop- 
ments that prompted the jurists to authorize heavier penalties for sub- 
versive conduct and sedition. Imam Malik and many of the Hanbalites 
went so far as to validate the death penalty for propagators of heresy 
(zanddiqah) and instigators of fitnah. Imam Malik and some other jurists, 
for example, advocated the death penalty for the Qadariyah, a group that 
denied predestination and believed in the power (qadar) of man’s free 
will (Amin 1986; Goldziher 1981). 

The main reason why these jurists supported such measures seems to 
have been their fear of mischief spreading in the land, and not necessarily 
retribution. Ibn Taymiyah maintained the same attitude when he wrote 
that if an instigator of corruption (mufsid) is so successful at spreading 
his/her evil that it cannot be stopped except by putting him/her to death, 
then he/she is to be executed. He had no difficulty in finding authority, 
however speculative, for this ruling in the sources. Furthermore, it is not 
always necessary to wait until the fitnah actually occurs; one can take 
preventive action. When the offender possesses force and the means by 
which to carry out his/her threat, like the Kharijites and the Zanadiqah, 
punishment is justified and does not have to be delayed until the corrup- 
tion actually materializes (Ibn Taymiyah 1951; Abū Zahrah n.d.). 

On the other hand, Abt Hanifah does not allow the death penalty for 
instigators of heresy and sedition. Rather, they are to be given a deterrent 
punishment (ta'zir), one that does not amount to death but is severe 
enough to deter that particular evil. In his opinion, the death penalty is 
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permitted only when the offenders take up arms and thus become trea- 
sonous rebels (bughat muhdribin) who must be fought. Referring to 
‘All’s attitude toward the Kharijites, the Hanafi jurist al Sarakhsi ob- 
serves that the imam may neither kill nor imprison those who differ with 
the majority and challenge its leadership. Only when the dissenters muster 
their forces and embark on violence against the just community is force 
allowed (al Sarakhsi 1986). Having studied the opinions of the different 
legal schools on this issue, Abū Zahrah (n.d.) reached the following con- 
clusion: 


We are inclined toward the opinion of Abū Hanifah and his dis- 
ciples, for death is the ultimate punishment and must be avoided 
for as long as there is an alternative course of action to take. 


While affirming that procreation and enjoyment are the legitimate 
ends of sex and marriage, al Ghazali hastens to add that sex is one of the 
greatest incentives to fitnah. To resist the powerful urge of this instinct 
requires strong faith and determination. There are two instances of invo- 
cation in the Qur’an in which believers are advised to seek God’s help 
against “the evil of darkness when it prevails” (113:3) and “a burden 
which we do not have the capacity to carry” (2:286). In both of these, it 
is said that the reference is to sexual urges which darken the intellect 
when they prevail and which can overwhelm a person (al Ghazali 1980). 

To prevent indulgence in this type of fitnah, the Qur’an (24:30) and 
the Sunnah forbid gazing between members of the opposite sex. Accord- 
ing to one hadith “the gaze is a poisonous arrow that belongs to the devil 
....” In another hadith, it is stated that the first (inadvertent) glance at 
a woman is forgiven, but not if it is deliberately repeated (al Ghazali 
1980; al Sarakhsi 1986). While commenting on the second hadith, al 
Sarakhsi (1986) observes that a “repeated” look means one motivated by 
lust (shahwah). This would obviously preclude looking at a member of 
the opposite sex for a legitimate purpose or necessity. 

The Sunnah also warns against intimate proximity (khalwah) between 
strangers of the opposite sex, for such a situation leads to lustful feelings. 
A sense of self-discipline and restraint is to be cultivated in all encounters 
between men and women. “Adultery (zind’ ) of the eyes,” writes al 
Ghazall, “is the greatest of the minor sins, for it leads to adultery itself. 
One who is unable to control his/her eyes is also unlikely to be able to 
control his/her body” (al Ghazali 1980). These rules are generally relaxed 
when the fear of fitnah is absent (i.e., encounter between the elderly) or 
situations in which the nature of circumstances overrules any possible 
fitnah (al Sarakhsi 1986). 
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When one feels overwhelmed by sexual urges, he/she should marry 
or, if that is not possible, to fast. There are thus three ways, as al Ghazālī 
(1980) points out, that an unmarried person can protect himself/herself: 
fast, lower the gaze, and occupy oneself with an occupation that over- 
whelms the heart. If these prove ineffective, then marriage remains the 
only possible cure. One who has the means and capacity to obtain sexual 
gratification and yet avoids it is counted, according to one hadith, among 
the “seven whom God Most High will safeguard under His shadow on the 
day of resurrection.” One who dies in such a state, that is of “silent absti- 
nence,” is ranked in another hadith as a martyr (shahid) (ibid.). The Pro- 
phet is also reported to have said that obscenity and indulgence in it 
(fahsh wa tafahhush) have nothing to do with Islam and that the best 
Muslims are those who are best in character. This is reaffirmed in another 
hadith that orders Muslims to “avoid obscenity, as God Most High loves 
not indecency and corruption.” 

The type of obscenity mentioned above, according to al Ghazalt, 
consists of obscene and indecent speech and conduct, mostly relating to 
sexual perversity, by those who are morally depraved (ahl al fasad). Such 
people speak of sex in explicitly repugnant and abusive language, which 
is either reprehensible (makrih) or forbidden (mahzur), depending to 
some extent on local linguistic usage and prevailing custom (ibid.). 

Expounding upon the beauty of women, their good looks and attri- 
butes (tashbib), in both poetry and prose, is in principle not forbidden, 
epecially when it is not related to a particular person. However, it may 
become a transgression (ma ‘siyah) if it is attributed to a particular person 
other than one’s spouse (ibid.). Despite an opinion to the contrary, which 
al Ghazali acknowledges, he maintains that singing, dancing, and playing 
musical instruments, or watching such activities, whether by men or 
women, are permissible provided that they are not utilized as means to 
sensuality and fitnah (ibid.). 

Moreover, the Shari‘ah permits blocking the means (sadd al dara’i‘) 
to criminality and evil. For example, it is forbidden to drink even small 
amounts of wine, for this could lead to drinking larger quantities. Simi- 
larly, intimate proximity is forbidden, as it could lead to adultery. The 
tule here is that the means and incentives leading to forbidden activities 
are themselves forbidden (ibid.). If dancing and singing take place as art 
forms that bring pleasure and entertainment, they are permissible. If, how- 
ever, they are used as means and temptation to sensuality and corruption, 
they are forbidden. 

Jurists specify no particular punishment for agents of obscenity and 
corruption, but suggest that this is a matter to be determined in line with 
the discretionary powers, based upon a Shari‘ah-oriented policy (siydsah 
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shar ‘tyah), of the imam and the judge. This principle authorizes the ruler 
and the judge to take all necessary measures to combat corruption. Ibn al 
Qayyim quotes Imam Malik in support of his view that the government 
and those in charge of community affairs (ula al amr) should take mea- 
sures to restrict and prevent the free intermingling of men with women 
in the market-place, recreation areas, and other places frequented by men. 
Women should also be discouraged from sitting for longer than necessary 
in the shops of craftsmen and manufacturers. But these restrictions may 
be relaxed, it is added, for elderly women (Ibn al Qayyim 1983). 

While discussing the application of this principle and of deterrent 
punishment, the Hanafi jurist Ibn ‘Abidin refers to the precedent of 
‘Umar ibn al Khattab, which permits banishment (taghrib) and the de- 
struction of the materials needed to engage in obscenity and corruption 
if such actions are deemed to be effective. This may include destroying 
liquor and the vessels in which it is made, and musical and gambling in- 
struments. But this may only be done by the authorities, not the general 
public. 

There are two cases in which ‘Umar is known to have punished 
someone with banishment. One was the case of Nasr ibn al Hajjaj. This 
man had become a source of temptation to the women of Madinah, pre- 
sumably because of his attitude and the fact what he was unusually hand- 
some. It is reported that ‘Umar initially ordered his head to be shaven, 
hoping to thereby lessen seductive looks. This was not successful and, in 
order to prevent the feared fitnah, ‘Umar banished him from Madinah 
(Ibn ‘Abidin 1979; al Ghazali 1980). Although no specific offense had 
been committed, he was sentenced to exile on grounds of a Shari‘ah- 
oriented policy. Ibn ‘Abidin writes that after his conviction, al Hajjaj 
asked the caliph what sin (dhanb) he had committed. ‘Umar replied: “You 
have committed no sin, but maybe I have, in that I failed to clear the 
abode of hijrah (Madinah) from your influence.” The caliph thus exiled 
al Hajjaj for being an agent of seduction and moral depravity (iftitan al 
nisã’ ), notwithstanding the fact that no particular charge was proven 
against him. Similarly, the fact that he was handsome was something over 
which he had little control. The punishment was nevertheless carried out 
on the grounds of public interest (maslahah) and preventing corruption 
(Ibn ‘Abidin 1979). 

The second case is that of Rabīʻah ibn Ummayah, whom ‘Umar ban- 
ished from Madinah because of his continued consumption of wine. It is 
reported that after this individual was exiled to Khaybar, he fled from 
there and embraced Christianity. When ‘Umar learned of this, he said that 
he would never again exile a Muslim. It is therefore suggested that impri- 
sonment is preferable to banishment, for the purpose of punishment in 
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such cases is mainly to prevent corruption, whereas banishment leaves 
open the possibility of corruption recurring. Furthermore, when the sus- 
pect is sentenced to exile, he/she is no longer exposed to the same social 
pressure as he/she might be when living in his/her own community. This 
may explain why Ibn ‘Abidin has observed that “banishment tends to 
open the door to corruption” (ibid.). In order to combat obscenity, the 
judge may order a deterrent punishment, an option that provides the 
authorities with enough flexibility to tailor the sentence to the particular 
circumstances of each case (Kamali 1989). 

There is general agreement that places housing corruption or the 
dwellings of those engaging in obscenity and sin no longer have the im- 
munity granted by the Shari‘ah to private homes. As a result, they can 
be raided and even destroyed if such actions would deter evil and protect 
the community against harm. It is reported that ‘Umar once entered a 
house belonging to a hired female moumer (nd@’ihah) who was suspected 
of immoral activities and ordered that she be flogged until her veil fell 
down. At this point, he stated that “she no longer commands the dignity 
she would otherwise do after indulging herself in sinful activities.” In the 
second instance, it is reported that ‘Umar ordered that the house of Ru- 
wayshid al Thaqafi, a wine-maker in Madinah, be burned to the ground. 
The vessels used in the wine-making process were also destroyed, and no 
attempt was made to indemnify the owner for them (Ibn al Qayyim n.d.). 

In response to a question as to what should be done to.a person 
whose house has become a den for drinking and vice, Imam Malik said 
that the owner should be expelled and the house rented to someone else. 
It should not be sold, for the original owner might one day repent and re- 
tum to his/her house. The imam further added that prior to expelling the 
owner of the house, he/she should be warned two or three times (ibid.). 
Literature dealing with vice and pomography, as well as books that dis- 
tort the truth, advocate lies, and propagate pernicious views and doctrines 
may be destroyed, for “the harm that emanates from these is greater than 
wine vessels or musical instruments. There is no liability for financial 
loss.” 

As a general rule, there is no objection to the existence of books that 
oppose a prevailing view or doctrine or challenge and refute certain posi- 
tions. They may be judged and evaluated on their own merit, and a deci- 
sion as to whether they should be destroyed may be taken on that basis 
(ibid.). There is some disagreement as to whether this ruling is also ap- 
plicable to non-Muslims. According to a minority opinion, no distinction 
is made on grounds of the owner’s religion. But, the majority of jurists 
have held that non-Muslims are entitled to compensation unless the imam 
rules otherwise. 
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Broadly speaking, all types of fitnah fall under the purview of com- 
manding good and forbidding evil (hisbah). This is the Qur’anic right and 
also duty of every individual. Unlike the prescribed offenses (hudiid), 
retaliation (qisds), and most of the deterrent punishment (ta ‘zir) offenses 
that require adjudication prior to enforcement, hisbah generally does not 
depend upon the prior decision of government authorities. When a person 
sees a sinful act being committed, he/she is entitled to intervene and 
change it to the extent of his/her ability to do so. 

The question of compensation for loss may then arise and be con- 
sidered. If hisbah is attempted within its stipulated limits, no compen- 
sation by either the individual or the state is necessary (Ibn ‘Abidin 
1979). The imam has the authority to entrust this responsibility to a 
special government body, such as the market inspector (muhtasib) or the 
police, who then enforce the rulings by statutory legislation and the or- 
dinance of those responsible for community affairs (lē al amr). This has 
been quite common both in the past and in our own time. The imam may 
do this only if he believes that such an action will benefit the community 
and that it is in line with the objectives of a Shari*ah-oriented policy. 
However, no government has the authority to overrule altogether the 
citizen’s Qur’anic right to promote good and prevent evil. 

The judge and the imam may order a deterrent punishment upon the 
actual carrying out of (and proof of) an offense or a transgression 
(ma‘siyah). However, a judge does not have total freedom in this area, 
for he/she cannot penalize acts that are neither proscribed nor discouraged 
by the Shari*ah (“Awdah n.d.). I have ascertained elsewhere some of the 
relevant limits to a judge’s powers in light of the overriding concern for 
government under the rule of law (Kamali 1989). One of the basic pur- 
poses of flexibility in this area is to facilitate the protection of the Muslim 
community’s moral standards. In response to the question of whether or 
not a judge may impose a deterrent penalty in the absence of an actual 
violation or transgression, Ibn ‘Abidin observed that the basic approach 
is to confine it to its proper grounds (haşr asbdb al ta'zir). 

The jurists permit the use of such punishments in specific cases: a) 
illicit privacy, which may or may not lead to adultery, on the grounds 
that adultery must be prevented; b) suspicion of having committed an of- 
fense prior to adjudication and proof (al Shatibi 1914). This position is 
held by the Maliki legal school and many non-Maliki jurists. This also 
applies to those who are already suspected of immorality and vice being 
found in suspicious circumstances. Supporters of this view say that ‘Umar 
punished Nasr ibn al Hajjaj on the grounds of suspected fitnah without 
any specific offense having been proven against him; and c) in conjunc- 
tion with the prescribed punishment, when the latter is committed in ag- 
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gravating circumstances. For example, it is reported that the poet Najashi 
was brought before ‘Ali in a state of drunkenness in the daytime during 
the month of Ramadan. The caliph punished him with eighty lashes for 
drinking and a further twenty lashes on the following day, after which he 
told him that “the twenty lashes were on account of the disrespect you 
have shown to the holy month of Ramadan” (Ibn ‘Abidin 1979). 


Conclusion 


Ever since the rise of the nation-state in Muslim societies, a great 
deal of legislation on how to protect the state against the threat of sedi- 
tion, conspiracy, and rebellion has appeared. However, neither the nation- 
state nor Muslim society has made a proportionate effort to balance its 
overriding concern for security with measures designed to safeguard its 
citizens’ basic rights. The government in Muslim societies has not ex- 
hibited the same degree of diligence in protecting its citizens’ freedom of 
expression as it has in limiting itself to its concern for self-preservation. 
This may offer a partial explanation as to why the nation-state has not 
struck roots in Muslim societies in the same way as it might have in the 
West. 

The question of legitimacy and recognition of a nation-state’s legal 
authority lies at the root of what has become one of the most dangerous 
fitnahs of the twentieth century: the military coup d’etat. One can expect 
little support, let alone genuine loyalty, for a government that has come 
to power through coercion in the first place and then holds on to it 
through police methods. Legitimacy necessitates popular representation 
and a clear commitment to the citizens’ fundamental rights and liberties. 

One way to enhance loyalty and popular support for the state in Mus- 
lim societies is to forge a closer identity with the people’s own heritage: 
the Shari‘ah. Its guidelines on the dignity of the human person are 
strongly individualist in orientation, they protect the individual and in- 
spire latitude, and they can be utilized to enhance the Islamic content of 
statutory law pertaining to fitnah and such related themes as commanding 
good, forbidding evil, and consultation. 

The concept of fitnah includes many different elements: sedition and 
incitement to mutiny, violating the freedom of religion, distorted interpre- 
tation, and indulging in obscenity and corruption. All of these, however, 
can be regulated to a large degree under the umbrella of a Shari‘ah- 
oriented policy. But a sound and judicious policy can only come from a 
government that is confident of its integrity and the loyalty of its citizens. 

A government’s integrity and moral rectitude are related to its con- 
cern for the moral standards of society and the diligence it shows in pro- 
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tecting the family, the youth, and the weak against corrupt influences. 
The seditious fitnah of our time is closely related to the consultative capa- 
city of the government and the degree to which it can involve its citi- 
zenry in the decision-making process as well as to offering inspiration 
and moral leadership to its people. The oppressive fitnah of our time, and 
its consequent violation of religious freedom, is a major issue in minority 
Muslim communities who live under the sovereignty of non-Muslim 
governments. The challenges that they face are, however, mostly beyond 
the scope of this discussion. In the sense of distortion, fitnah accom- 
panied by compromised integrity or outright intention to corrupt can be 
diminished by encouraging good standards of morality and conduct in the 
family, the educational] system, government departments, and, most of all, 
in the effort that it takes to bring up an integrated individual who is not 
eager to compromise his/her conscience by the single-minded pursuit of 
materialism and a lack of concern for others. 

To be sure, no society has ever been free of fitnah. But when it over- 
takes the leaders of the community and, worse still, when the concern on 
the part of the community itself to combat fitnah fades into insignificance 
and the people lose sight of its values, despair sets in, and no one remains 
immune from its demoralizing influence. 
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Reflections 
The Crisis of Thought and Ijtihad 
Taha J. al ‘Alwani 


The Muslim mind experienced a crisis of thought when, during the 
early centuries of the Islamic era, ijtihad began to be viewed as limited 
to legal matters rather than as a methodology for dealing with all aspects 
of life. This limited understanding engendered a malaise that allowed 
taqlid to attain such prominence and respectability that its cancerous, con- 
stricting, and irrelevant fiqh spread throughout Muslim life. Had ijtihad 
retained more of its lexical meaning and creativity, and had fiqh been 
considered only one of its uses, perhaps Muslims would have overcome 
many of the problems that confronted them. However, this particulari- 
zation of ijtihad confined the Muslim mind, and taqlid eventually led to 
the paralysis of its creative abilities. 

Had ijtihad remained a way of life for Muslims as Allah commanded, 
they would not have fallen behind in establishing the Islamic sciences 
necessary for their society and civilization. They also would not have had 
to watch the reins of leadership fall pass to the West, whose most impor- 
tant qualification was its ability to engage in creative and scientific rea- 
soning. Although its intellectual tradition was tainted with pagan Greek 
influences, the West achieved world leadership. Had Muslims taken up 
those sciences and laid the foundations of society on the basis of tawhid 
(unity), the face of the earth would be different today and the state of ci- 
vilization itself would be far more felicitous than it is at present. 

Before ijtihad was confined to the purely legalistic framework of fiqh, 
the Muslim mind was enlightened, eager to deal with all manner of 
thought, and able to meet challenges, generate solutions, and achieve its 
goals. Had it not been for taqlid and its subduing of the Muslim mind, 
that mind would have achieved great things. Certainly, a mind with its 
beginnings in the verse, “Read! in the name of your Lord Who created 
...” should be more than able to renew the ummah’s mentality, to con- 
tinually adjust to changing circumstances, and to initiate the sciences of 
civilization at a time when the West was overrun by wild forest tribes. 


What Do We Mean by Ijtihad? 


For the reasons indicated above, we are calling for a new type of ijti- 
had. Rather than the ijtihad specified by the scholars of usu/, which will 
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be dealt with in a later article, we speak of an ijtihad that is more of a 
methodology for thought. Such an understanding would allow the Muslim 
mind to participate in an intellectual jihad, a jihad launched with the aim 
of generating ideas and building a new Muslim identity, mentality, and 
personality. This jihad would apply to all fields of knowledge and would 
seek to make the ummah qualified to shoulder its responsibilities as re- 
gards vicegerency (khilafah) and also to be a median nation (wasatiyah). 
While such an ijtihad would apply to legalistic, juridical, and juris- 
prudential fiqh, it would also apply to such new forms of fiqh as the fiqh 
of religiosity (fiqh al tadayyun) and dialogue (da‘wah), as well as to all 
fields requiring the ummah’s attention and creative thinking. 


Ijtihad: The Ally of Jihad 


Both “ijtihad” and “jihad” are derived from the lexical root, “j-h-d,” 
and both seek the same goal: releasing all beings from devotion to the 
created so that they may be free to practice devotion to the Creator, to 
take them from the injustice of religious deviation and superstition to the 
justice of Islam, and from the restrictions of the physical world and 
limited thinking to the wide horizons of Islam and the Qur’an. It is for 
this reason that ijtihad is counted among the pillars of Islam in the same 
way that jihad is. Without jihad there would be no ummah, and without 
ijtihad the ummah would have no vitality. Thus both may be considered 
as essential and continual responsibilities. 

Once taqlid in matters of figh established itself as a pervasive intel- 
lectual attitude, all that remained of ijtihad was its extremely rare use— 
maybe once in a century—in individual Muslim thinkers and scholars. 
Their role was of inestimable importance and was, in some ways, as im- 
portant as that of modern parliamentary and democratic institutions. 

Ijtihad was the methodological means that allowed Muslims to con- 
front ignorance, oppression, and deviation. But when it was abandoned 
by the Muslims themselves, all manner of trouble beset them. In closing 
the doors to ijtihad, Muslims believed that they were solving their legis- 
lative problems. In reality, however, all they succeeded in doing was 
crippling their own intellectual powers. Even so, there has never been a 
time when the call to revive ijtihad was entirely silenced. Such calls were 
never enough to extract the ummah from the intellectual crisis in which 
it had become mired and, as a result, ijtihad was left mainly to heretics 
and deceivers, and, finally, to orientalists. If a true Muslim were to articu- 
late ideas to which people were unaccustomed or to announce his/her 
readiness to practice ijtihad, he/she would become an immediate target of 
ridicule and other abuse by the supporters of taqlid. 

The ummah must understand that ijtihad provides it with the funda- 
mental means to recover its identity and to reestablish its place in world 
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civilization. Without ijtihad, the Muslim mind will never rise to the levels 
envisioned for it by Islam, and the ummah will not take its rightful place 
in the world. Unless the call to ijtihad becomes a widespread intellectual 
trend, there is little hope that the ummah will be able to make any useful 
contribution to world civilization or correct its direction, build its own 
culture, or reform its society. To liberate the Muslim mind, the ummah 
needs ijtihad in every aspect of its life. If it is to play its preordained role, 
it must undertake a new reading of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, study its 
past, analyze its present and, by means of these, ensure its future. 


Right or Wrong, the Mujtahid is Rewarded 


No mere call, announcement, or advertisement will result in ijtihad 
or produce a mujtahid. Such developments depend upon the preparation 
of needed intellectual and cultural atmospheres, for a mujtahid is one of 
the ummah’s most gifted and accomplished scholars. When the Prophet 
spoke of ijtihad and how one who performed it correctly received a 
double reward, and how one who made a mistake received one reward, 
he was addressing an ummah that understood that only a few people 
could undertake it. The resulting responsibility was so great that even 
those few individuals who dared to undertake it did not always announce 
their opinions if they seemed contrary to those of majority or the rulers. 

It is obvious that any mention of ijtihad and its importance should be 
accompanied by serious efforts to bring about the right sort of intellectual 
and cultural atmosphere. The first step towards this goal is to create an 
environment of complete freedom of thought and expression. If people 
lack the courage to perform jihad, they find it even more difficult to per- 
form ijtihad and accept the consequent responsibilities. How many intel- 
lectual positions are more difficult to defend than military positions? 

In the present straightened circumstances, no one who can generate 
sound ideas or perform even partial ijtihad should hesitate to announce 
the results of his/her ijtihad. No one who is aware of the fact that there 
is a reward even for those whose ijtihad is incorrect has an excuse to re- 
frain from playing a role or from giving the ummah the benefit of his/her 
ideas and creativity. After all, it is possible that those ideas might become 
the foundations of a new cultural and intellectual order within the 
ummah. Nor should anyone continue to listen to those who warn of the 
dangers inherent in allowing ijtihad to be undertaken. The ummah has 
heard all of their arguments, and nothing they say has been of any help. 


The Lexical and Technical Meanings of Ijtihad 


In the Arabic dictionary, the root “j-h-d” is defined as the exertion of 
effort on a matter that requires it. In all of its different applications, the 
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term denotes the expenditure of mental and intellectual effort. A mujta- 
hid, therefore, is a serious scholar who researches and studies all of the 
sources, information, statistics, and available material about a subject until 
he/she is satisfied that he/she has done everything in his/her power to 
learn about the subject in question. After expending all of that effort, it 
may reasonably be assumed that his/her opinion is reliable. This is why 
al Ghazali defined ijtihad as “the expending, on the part of a mujtahid, 
of all what he/she is capable of in order to seek knowledge of the 
Shari‘ah’s injunctions.” In a further clarification of this definition, he 
then wrote: “Complete ijtihad happens when the mujtahid expends all of 
his/her energies in seeking, to a point where he/she is satisfied that no 
more can be done.” This definition refers to ijtihad in the field of law and 
indicates that the effort expended must be exhaustive and emanate from 
those who are qualified. If an unqualified person undertakes these same 
efforts, one cannot say that ijtihad has been performed. 


How Can the Problems of Taqlid 
and Dependency Be Overcome? 


In order to extract ourselves from the clutches of taqlid so that we 
can create the circumstances under which ijtihad can flourish, we must 
define carefully our intellectual premises. In doing so, however, we must 
be careful to avoid the modern western paradigm which, for too many 
reasons to list, has become the center of every academic circle and the 
starting place for the majority of modern thinkers. One major reason for 
doing so is that the western paradigm is based on secular materialism, an 
outlook that rejects revelation outright. It views only that which can be 
measured or quantified as a suitable subject for serious study. Those who 
have come under the influence of the West define knowledge as informa- 
tion acquired either through the senses or experimentation. All of the con- 
temporary social sciences and humanities, as well as the natural sciences, 
are founded on this premise. It is for this reason that modern theories on 
politics, society, economics, and ethics have their roots in the same defi- 
nition. Secularism, therefore, has become the basis for all intellectual and 
academic research, analysis, and synthesis. Thinkers and scholars the 
world over have now accepted the secular paradigm of knowledge. 

The acceptance of this western model has only served to increase the 
ummah’s intellectual dependency. At the same time, it has helped to era- 
dicate whatever traits distinguished nonwestern cultures and civilizations 
from their counterparts in the West, and has perhaps had a role in the 
latter’s outright plundering of the former. Unless the mentality of depen- 
dency is overcome, there can be no ijtihad or intellectual ingenuity. 


Fundamental Rights of the Individual: 
An Analysis of Haqq (Right) 
in Islamic Law 


Mohammad H. Kamali 


Despite the ubiquitous occurrence of the word haqq in the works of 
classical jurists, a precise definition has never been articulated. Earlier re- 
ligious scholars have relied on its literal meaning, while modern scholars 
have tried to provide a comprehensive definition. This essay looks into 
the definition of haqq and ascertains, on a selective basis, some aspects 
that have engendered controversy and debate. It also discusses the ten- 
dency in Islamic law to place greater emphasis on obligations than on 
rights. I have attempted to develop a perspective on this and have, in the 
meantime, addressed the suggestion by western commentators that the 
Shari‘ah does not recognize rights, but only obligations. 

The answers given are partly the outcome of my reflections based on 
nearly a decade of intermittent research on basic rights and liberties in Is- 
lamic law. I have tried to advance an understanding of this basic and yet 
complex juridical issue and have related my analysis to the ongoing de- 
bate on the general subject of human rights. An adequate understanding 
of haqq in Islamic law requires looking into sseveral related themes, and 
my attempt to do this has enabled me to identify the roots of what I re- 
gard to be a persistent misunderstanding of Islamic law on this subject. 
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Western commentators generally hold that Islam does not recognize 
the idea of an individual having inherent rights, fundamental or otherwise. 
For Schacht (1970), “Islamic law is a system of duties, of ritual, legal and 
moral obligations, all of which are sanctioned by the authority of the 
same religious command." Gibb (1955) opines that “the Islamic theory of 
Government gives the citizen as such no place or function except as 
taxpayer and submissive subject.” This line of argument is taken further 
by Siegman (1964), who states that “no such abstractions as individual 
rights could have existed in Islam . . . In such a system the individual 
cannot have rights and liberties . . . he has only the obligation.” 

Rights and duties in Islamic law originate in the Qur’an and the au- 
thentic Sunnah of the Prophet. The juristic manuals often speak of hukm 
Shar ‘i, a term that signifies a ruling, usually communicated in the form 
of a command or a prohibition, that regulates the conduct of a mukallaf 
(a legally responsible individual). Such a ruling may convey a variety of 
concepts, including legal rights and obligations. There may be an ap- 
parent propensity in the nature of such a communication, and in the lan- 
guage in which it is conveyed, towards obligations rather than rights. A 
closer examination, however, reveals that a mere propensity in the style 
of communication does not have a negative effect upon the substance and 
validity of rights in the Shari‘ah. A real understanding and analysis of the 
language of the Qur’an and Sunnah confirm that Islam has its own view 
on this type of ruling and on its allied subjects of rights and duties. 

In the Qur’an and the Sunnah, no formal distinction is made between 
fundamental and other rights, or between constitutional and ordinary law. 
This is also indicative of a certain outlook: in expounding the juris cor- 
pus of the law, the source materials of the Shari‘ah reflect the unitarian 
influence of tawhid (unity in source and origin of all knowledge) and a 
tendency to stay away from approaches that may interfere with this prin- 
ciple’s holistic and unitarian philosophy. As the Shari‘ah adheres to the 
overriding authority of divine revelation, the sense of mission and duty 
to God and society acquires, admittedly, a certain prominence in the con- 
cept of hukm (hereinafter defined as ruling) over the idea, so to speak, of 
an individual’s right or claim on God. The issue is essentially that of the 
pattern of relations between the Lawgiver and the recipient of law, one 
that is inspired by the ideals of unity and integration rather than the 
duality of their respective interests. Modern constitutional law, and consti- 
tutionalism as such, champions the rights of the citizen when dealing with 
the ever-expanding power of the state. This latter factor was, on the 
whole, viewed as a menace to individual rights and liberties. 

Islamic law, on the other hand, does not proceed from a condition of 
conflict between the individual’s respective rights and interests and those 
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of the state, for implementing the Shari‘ah satisfies the basic purpose of 
the state’s existence, which includes the rights of the individual. In doing 
so, both the individual and the state obey the Shari‘ah and gain the 
pleasure of God. Thus the duality of interest often envisaged in modern 
constitutions does not present the same picture in the Islamic theory of 
government. Islamic law operates on the premise that God commanded 
humanity to act, or not to act, towards Him and other people in certain 
ways. The individual must worship and obey Him, as there is no room 
for anything other than submission to His will. However, God has ex- 
pressed His will and decree and has thereby bestowed upon human beings 
certain rights as an expression of His grace. Commentators who deny the 
place and reality of rights in the Shari‘ah have shown no awareness of 
this perspective and have advanced a superficial discourse that confuses 
a certain outlook maintained by Islam on rights and duties with the af- 
firmative substance of the Shari‘ah on this theme. 

Over the centuries, Muslim jurists and scholars have spoken of the 
virtues of submitting to the will of God and obeying His decree and law. 
In spite of this, however, they have never hesitated to speak of the indi- 
vidual’s rights as well as the safety and sanctity of his/her life and prop- 
erty. They were equally adamant in stating that the ultimate objective of 
the Shari‘ah is to realize the interests and benefits of humanity. In other 
words, they do not doubt the centrality of individual rights to the whole 
concept of God’s ruling. They were admittedly somewhat less elaborate 
in advancing theories concerning the definition and philosophy of law, 
but that was probably due, in part, to an attitude of piety and un- 
questioning submission to the will of God. 

It seems that some commentators feel that this general outlook signi- 
fies a negation of the very idea of right. This bias in favor of obligation 
over right can be found in varying degrees in almost any legal system, 
and Islamic law is no exception, for obligation has a stronger foundation 
than right and carries a binding force that is lacking in the concept of 
right. But the reality, existence, and significance of right in Islamic law 
is undeniable; it is merely the form in which concepts are communicated, 
a certain view on the same reality, rather than a denial of that reality. 


Meaning and Definition 


Although the primary meaning of haqq is “established fact” or 
“reality” (al mawjiid al thabit), in the field of law its dominant meaning 
is “truth” or “that which corresponds to facts.” Both meanings are equally 
prominent, so much so that some lexicographers (Lane 1865) consider the 
second meaning to be the primary one. In the context of law, “right,” 
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“power,” and “claim” signify other equally prominent meanings. Some 
writers add “beneficene and public good” (al khayr wa al maslahah) 
(Hammad 1987). And, lastly, haqq means “law” as in “faculty of law” 
(kulliyat al huqüq), which is synonymous with kulliyat al qānūn. 

Haqq occurs frequently in the Qur’an and is often used to imply cer- 
tainty and proof of values, rewards, promises, and punishments. 
According to al Sabiini (1972), there are at least six different Qur’anic 
usages of this term, but the general underlying concepts are certainty and 
proof (al thubūt wa al wujūb). In Qur’anic terminology, haqq is inter- 
changeable with duty (wajib). Although kaqq can mean a right as op- 
posed to an obligation (Qur’an 51:19), the Qur’an does not distinguish 
either as the dominant meaning. Occasionally, haqq denotes the Muslims’ 
ultimate victory and salvation as a certain outcome (Qur’an 10:103; 
30:47). In addition, it can mean in the cause of justice (bi al haqq) and 
the truth (al haqq) (Qur’an 2:42). These and similar usages lead al Bahiy 
(1973) to conclude that haqq is inextricably linked with justice and be- 
nevolence (‘adl wa ihsdn) and that they are the ultimate values sought 
wherever haqq appears in the Qur’an. 

And finally, haqq is sometimes used with the intention of en- 
couraging a certain course of conduct. In a hadith recorded by Muslim, 
Abū Hurayrah narrated that “a Muslim has a right (haqq) over other Mus- 
lims in six matters . . .” (i.e., to return his/her greeting, accept his/her 
invitation, give sincere advice, etc.), all of which are moral rights. In 
order to emphasize their observance, however, they are referred to as 
haqq. This would also serve as an example of the concept of moral, as 
opposed to legal, rights in Islam. 

Classical jurists did not articulate a juridical definition for haqq, but 
rather relied on its linguistic meaning (al Zarqa 1967).' They may have 
done so, as al Khafif (1945) opines, because the word is clear and versa- 
tile and because its juridical usage often comes close to its literal mean- 
ing. A somewhat vague definition appears in Ibn Nujaym’s Bahr al 
Ra’iq, where it is defined as “the entitlement of a person to a thing” (al 
haqq ma yastahiqquhu al rajul). Ibn Nujaym, however, gave an accurate 
definition of the right of ownership: “an exclusive assignment” (ikhtisds 
hajiz) (Ibn Nujaym [d. 970 AH] 1894; al Mawsi‘‘ah al Fighiyah 1989).” 

An exclusive claim or assignment in favor of the right-bearer is a 
basic ingredient of the general concept of haqq, and it is in this respect 





'The tendency to rely on the literal meaning is also seen in al Mawsii‘ah al Fighiyah 
(1989) where the article on agg (vol. 18) does not even contain a definition of this term. 


? This definition is also quoted by al Mawsu ‘ah al Fighiyah (1989). 
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distinguished from permissibility (ibahah). The right of ownership is a 
typical example of haqq as an exclusive assignment. Freedom of move- 
ment, on the other hand, may be given as an example of haqq in the 
sense of permissibility, as it is an advantage to which people are gener- 
ally entitled. As a result, no exclusive claim is established in favor of 
anyone in particular (al Dārinī 1984). 

Langarudi (1991) states that in contrast to Sunni jurisprudence, Shi‘i 
fiqh advocates the following definition: “Haqq is a power, whether ma- 
terial or spiritual, that the law has granted to a person over another per- 
son, over property, or over both.” He says further that every right must 
have at least one of the following three attributes: a) It can be waived 
(isqat) by the right-bearer; b) it can be transferred to another party; and 
(3) it can be inherited, even without the expressed will of the right-bearer 
(ibid.). 

Other scholars have provided the following definitions. Mūsā (1954) 
defines haqq as "a benefit (maslahah) which the Lawgiver has granted 
to the individual, or the community, or both.” Two points stand out in 
this definition and both are questionable: the equation between right and 
benefit and the fact that haqq is not a goal in itself but rather a means to 
a certain benefit that it serves to obtain. For al Khafif (1945), haqq is 
“what is proven by the Shari‘ah for the benefit of man.” This definition 
considers maslahah to be the ultimate goal of hagq but, unlike the pre- 
vious definition, does not equate the latter with the former. However, this 
definition also suffers from certain weaknesses, one of which is that only 
a real person, as opposed to a corporate personality, can have a right. 
Moreover, it precludes rights that are for the benefit of other parties and 
not of the right-bearer as such (i.e., the right of guardianship, which is 
proven for the guardian but contemplates the benefit of the ward [al 
Darini 1984]). According to Abū Sinnah (1971), haqq is “that which is 
established in the Shari‘ah (huwa mā thabata fi al shar‘) for a human 
being, or for Allah, over someone else.” This definition also precludes the 
possibility of a corporate (hukmi) person possessing a haqq. 

All of these definitions recognize four essential requirements of haqq: 


1. It is something proven or established by the authority of Shari‘ah: 
tangible goods (‘ayn), usufruct (manfa‘ah), a particular act (i.e., the 
right to delivery of goods bought), a certain forbearance to which the 
right relates (i.e., a neigbor’s right not to be annoyed), a concept or 


The author refers to al Tabataba’i's Bulghat al Faqih (p. 3) and to al Na‘ini’s 
Munyat al Talib (vol. 1, p. 41). 
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attribute (i.e., consultation in government affairs), or guardianship 
over minors. 


2. The right-bearer (sahib al haqq) may be an individual or God. As 
noted earlier, some of these definitions do not envisage any rights for 
a corporate personality (i.e., an entity having a common interest 
[maslahah mushtarakah| and financial capacity [dhimmah mdliyah)). 
Another distinction is that a corporate personality has a collective or 
common interest that is separate from and unable to merge into a pri- 
vate or individual interest. The corporate person must have the capa- 
city to incur financial liability and rights. Examples of the corporate 
person are the state, a charitable foundation (waqf), and the national 
treasury (bayt al mal). The latter meets both of the above conditions, 
for it manifests the common interests of the community and, in this 
connection, incurs such rights as receiving the estate of a person who 
died without leaving a legal heir, becoming a party to disputes, and 
incurring financial liability (i.e., the remuneration of tax collectors). 


3. The mukallaf (legally responsible person) to whom the haqq applies 
is bound by a duty to respect it. Examples of this are the wife’s right 
to maintenance by her husband and the community’s recognition of 
the owner’s right over his/her property. 


4. Fora right to exist, there must be affirmative permission (idhn) in the 
Shari‘ah or, failing that, there must be no prohibition against it. 


All of these requirements must be met simultaneously for a haqq to be 
recognized as such (ibid.; al Mawsi‘ah al Fighiyah 1989). 

As defined by al Darini (1984), haqq is “an exclusive appropriation 
or power over something, or a demand addressed to another party which 
the Shari‘ah has validated in order to realize a certain benefit.” This 
definition’s use of the term “exclusive appropriation” (ikhtisds) precludes 
all that is merely permissible (mubdhdat). A right must also be validated 
by the Shari‘ah, which precludes a mere factual—but invalid—appropria- 
tion (i.e., a thief’s possession of stolen items). A right may be exclusive 
to God or a human being, to real persons or corporate persons. This defi- 
nition further views a right as the means to a benefit. In other words, they 
are not identical. For example, a right-bearer entitled to conclude a con- 
tract of sale may not use the right to earn interest (ribd) or to harm 
another person or the community by hoarding (ihtikdr), for both practices 
ate forbidden. The benefit pursued by haqq is thus distinguishable from 
haqq itself and can be identified separately. It is a benefit (maslahah) 
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only when it consists of an exclusive assignment, for, objectively speak- 
ing, a benefit unrelated to anyone in particular is not haqq. 

Nevertheless, it seems that haqq in Islamic law is essentially goal- 
oriented (ghda’iyah) and normally contemplates a benefit (maslahah). For 
example, if it is used in a way that violates the benefit upon which it is 
predicated, the right has been abused. According to al Shatibi ([d. 790 
AH] n.d.), “the acts that the Shari‘ah validates are not the goals in them- 
selves, but the means to certain other objectives. These are the benefits 
(masalih) in whose pursuit the acts have been validated in the first 
place.” Thus in spite of the fact that rights and benefits are essentially 
individualist concepts, they are ultimately subservient to a set of higher 
values. In the case of justice (‘adl), which is viewed as a principal bene- 
fit, there is the possibility that following a Shari‘ah-oriented policy (siyd- 
sah shar‘tyah) could result in cases where justice under the law might 
not be consonant with the greater benefit or interest. The Shari‘ah, re- 
vealed to the Prophet as a mercy and a benefit to humanity, has as its 
ultimate goal the benefit and interest of that same humanity. According 
to al ‘Amid? ({d. 631 AH] 1982), the jurists have reached consensus 
(ijma‘) on this point. Furthermore, reason also leads one to the same 
conclusion. 

Power (sultah) established by virtue of haqq may be over a person 
(i.e., custody of a person or a child) or an object (i.e., a legal heir’s right 
to a share of his dead relative’s estate). Due to the overriding influence 
of benefit on haqq, the right-bearer does not have unlimited power in ex- 
ercising his/her right. The right to life, for example, is sacrosanct and 
may not be subjected to aggression by others or by oneself. Similarly, a 
property owner may not destroy his/her property for no useful purpose, 
as this would violate the basic objective of God and the benefit upon 
which it is founded. 

The norm in the Shari‘ah is that rights and obligations do not exist 
unless there is evidence to suggest otherwise. Such a norm is termed 
“original absence of liability” (bard’at al dhimmah al asliyah), by which 
is meant a presumption that can only be overruled by positive evidence. 
The only exception to its application noted here appears in the case of 
those natural rights (al huqūq al fitriyah) that come into being without 


“It is reported that during a public audience with his officials, ‘Umar ibn al Khattab 
heard a grievance against the governor of , who had flogged the defendant without 
cause. The claim was established and the caliph ordered just retaliation. At this point, one 
of the Companions observed that the retaliation so decreed might achieve retributive jus- 
tice, but that it would not be in harmony with the considerations of good policy and the 
general interest to flog a governor in front of a large audience. ‘Umar agrı and the 
issue was settled through financial compensation. 
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legal cause: the rights to life, freedom, equality, and having a mother do 
not depend on any cause other than the mere fact of a person’s birth. 
Hence no other evidence is needed to validate them (Abū Sinnah 1971; 
Ibn Nujaym [d. 970 AH] 1894). 

The direct causes (al asbab al mubashirah) of haqq may be sum- 
marized as follows: Shari‘ah rulings (kukm shar‘i); contract (‘agd); uni- 
lateral commitment (i/tizdm); inheritance (wirdthah); a lawful act (al fi‘l 
al mashrii‘) such as hunting, reclaiming barren land, or acting as a cata- 
lyst (fuduli); and the violation of another’s right (al ta‘addi ‘ala haqq 
al ghayr), which may create a right to compensation on the part of the 
aggrieved party (Abū Sinnah 1971). 


Haqq and Hukm 


The scholars of usul al fiqh discuss haqq and its varieties under the 
general subject of Shari‘ah rulings (hukm shar‘i), a category that contains 
a broad variety of concepts, including commands, prohibitions, and 
permissions originating in the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 

In uşüūl al fiqh, hukm is defined as a communication from the Law- 
giver concerning the conduct of the mukallaf (legally competent person) 
and consisting of a demand (something obligatory [wdjib] or prohibited 
[haram]), an option (takhyir), or an enactment (wad‘) (Al Mawsi‘ah al 
Fighiyah 1989; Hammad 1987).° This definition is broad enough to en- 
compass and subsume haqq in almost all of its varieties. A demand is 
usually communicated either as a command or a prohibition. When com- 
municated in emphatic and decisive terms, the former is known as wajib 
and the latter as haram. If the command is not utterly emphatic, the 
former is classified as recommended (mandiib) and the latter as reprehen- 
sible (makrih). An option allows the individual to choose, and the result- 
ing ruling is known as neutral (mubdh), as it is neither obligatory nor 
forbidden. An enactment is an objective exposition of a ruling’s require- 
ment(s) that enacts something as a cause, a condition, or a hindrance to 
something else. This ensures that the relevant Shari‘ah ruling is applied 
properly: its cause (‘illah) is present, all necessary conditions (shurif) are 
fulfilled, and there is nothing to hinder its enforcement (Kamali 1991). 

The fact that haqq is usually subsumed under the general subject of 
Shari‘ah rulings is significant insofar as it suggests that right, in Islamic 
law, originates directly or indirectly in clear Shari‘ah injunctions (Al 


The fugaha’, on the other hand, define hukm as a ruling arrived at by a mujtahid 
based on the evidence in the sources and general Shari‘ah principles concerning the con- 
duct of the mukallaf (Hammad 1987). 
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Mawsi‘ah al Fighiyah 1989). Not all scholars agree with this statement. 
For example al Laknawi, quoted in al Zarga (1968), defines haqq as an 
established ruling (hukm yuthbit), thereby ignoring a) the difference be- 
tween cause and effect, b) the fact that a ruling is, by definition, a com- 
munication from God, and c) that the haqq in question is the result of 
that particular communication and not the communication itself. The 
Shari‘ah has also been used to validate contracts, wills, and agreements 
of legally competent persons, as well as to create rights and obligations. 

As noted earlier, a ruling (hukm) has a wider scope than a right 
(haqq), as the former is not confined to regulating relations among indi- 
viduals (the main theme of the latter), but also regulates relations between 
an individual and God. This latter relation is often subsumed under the 
juristic concept of the right of God (haqq Allah). In reality, however, the 
right of God is more of a ruling than a right. It therefore seems that every 
right found in Islamic law is a ruling, but that not every ruling is neces- 
sarily a right. This can be seen in the case of an enactment that expounds 
upon a certain aspect of a hukm taklifi (a ruling of commission) but may 
not create a right or an obligation (al Khafif 1945; al Darini 1984). All 
Shari‘ah rulings, as al Shatibi ({d. 790 AH] n.d.) points out, have a de- 
votional (ta‘abbudi) aspect, which means that no such ruling is totally 
devoid of God’s right. Essentially the same idea is expressed by al Qarafi 
({d. 684 AD] n.d.), who states that there is no human right in total iso- 
lation of God’s right. 

Scholars of usil al fiqh have discussed haqq, in a more specific man- 
ner, under mahküm fih (the subject matter of rulings). Here it is defined 
as the act or conduct of a mukallaf as specified by the relevant communi- 
cation from the Lawgiver. To qualify as the subject of a ruling, the for- 
bidden or obligatory conduct required must a) be identifiable, as opposed 
to vague or ambivalent, so that the person to whom it is addressed can 
ascertain what is required, b) be within his/her ability to perform (an im- 
possible right or obligation cannot be demanded), and c) originate in an 
authoritative source: the recognized sources of the Shari‘ah. 

These same scholars have used the term mukallaf to refer to bearers 
of both rights and obligations (al Darini 1984). This term, as well as its 
other derivative, namely taklif, incline towards the idea of obligation 
rather than right. Such usage may give the impression that mukallaf can 
only refer to the bearer of obligations. This would result in a specious 
conclusion, however, as mukallaf has been used to refer to bearers of both 
rights and obligations, for in both cases the individual is the recipient of 
a ruling. 

The basic unity of right and duty in the case of a ruling can be seen 
in the definition of al Zargā (1967) that defines kaqq “as an exclusive as- 
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signment established by the Shari‘ah in the form of power (sultah) or 
commission (taklif).” The author has evidently defined haqq from the 
perspective of hukm, which is why the definition does not recognize a 
clear division between power and commission—haqgq can consist of 
either. A ruling of the Qur’an or the Sunnah may thus consist of commu- 
nication that grants someone a certain power or conveys a demand (tak- 
lif) in respect to a particular course of conduct. A ruling may consist of 
a power (when viewed from the vantage point of a right-bearer) or of an 
obligation (when viewed from the position of the party of incidence). 

Islamic law seems to emphasize ruling rather than right. This might 
be because of its conveyed awareness of the relationship of all law to the 
Lawgiver. For example, one hadith states that “the blood, property and 
honor of a Muslim are forbidden to his/her fellow Muslim (Muslim here 
is interchangeable with human being).” Even though it apparently con- 
veys a prohibition, it obviously speaks of the basic rights to life, personal 
dignity, and ownership, thereby endorsing numerous Qur’anic proclama- 
tions on the sanctity of these values. 

If this type of discourse is compared with a moder constitution, it 
will be noticed that while the latter premises its basic rights on the inter- 
est of the right bearer, the Shari‘ah tends to stress the rights and interests 
of others. A right comes from a ruling that, in turn, is communicated in 
such a way that the right-bearer is not its sole owner and agent—both 
God and the community have a stake in it. To say that this hadith creates 
only obligations is a one-sided interpretation, for it affirms rights to life 
and property for everyone while at the same time placing everyone under 
a corresponding obligation to respect the same rights for others. While a 
modem constitution states that such basic rights as life and the acqui- 
sition of property belong to everyone, the same ideas in an Islamic 
context would likely be conveyed with a slight difference of emphasis: 
the lives and properties of everyone are sacrosanct and cannot be vio- 
lated. In both instances, the purpose is to create basic rights and corres- 
ponding obligations. The difference is perhaps in the former’s emphasis 
on the individual and the latter’s objectivity of basic values. 

Some scholars of usül al fiqh, for instance Sadr al Shart‘ah ([d. 774 
AH] 1909), have spoken of such public rights as “freedom, honor, and 
ownership” (al hurriyah wa al ‘ismah wa al mdlikiyah) as basic rights 
of every human being. Others consider the right of ownership as a basic 
right and an “exclusive appropriation” (ikhtisds hajiz). Many rights in Is- 
lamic law fall into the category of so-called duty-oriented rights. Al- 
though Muslim jurists do not use this classification, the tendency in Is- 
lamic law to unify right and duty under the single concept of hukm and 
then seek a balanced orientation of both under the general concept of ‘adl 
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(justice) are indicative of an emphasis towards integration. For example, 
a father’s right to discipline his child is, in reality, a duty combined with 
a certain measure of authority, as is a guardian’s right to ensure that the 
prospective spouse is a suitable and equal match for his/her ward (ka- 
fa’ah) (al Darini 1984). 


Varieties of Haqq 


Islamic law divides mahkim fih (that which is related to rulings 
[hukm]) into two main categories: haqq Allah (the right of God or public 
rights) and haqq al ‘abd (the right of the individual or private rights). An 
individual’s act or conduct can consist of the right of God, the right of 
the individual, or a combination of both. This latter right can be waived 
by the right-bearer, whereas the former cannot. As it is beneficial to the 
community at large, it is not amenable to waiver, reconciliation, or com- 
promise. The right of God is, in other words, a public right and differs 
from the right of the individual in that its enforcement is a duty of the 
state. It is also a part of the general concept of hisbah (enjoining good 
and preventing evil) in the sense that anyone may demand its enforce- 
ment and adjudication in court, for it does not depend on instituting a 
particular claim. Enforcement of a private right is, on the other hand, up 
to the individual, who may or may not demand it. This distinction be- 
tween rights, made by Muslim jurists at an early stage, had no parallel in 
Roman law (Ibn al Qayyim [d. 751 AH] n.d.; Abū Sinnah 1971; Lan- 
garudi 1991). 

The ulema have subdivided these rights even further (Kamali 1991), 
which shows that, on the whole, Islamic law recognizes private rights as 
a prerogative of its bearer. With the exception of a few basic rights, as 
noted above, rights in general do not inhere in the person of their bearers, 
in the community’s independent will, or in its government in total iso- 
lation from Shari‘ah rulings. In essence this is the Ash‘ati and the 
Akhbari Shi‘ah view, which asserts that rulings, rights, and obligations 
originate in Shari‘ah alone. As a result, human reason cannot create basic 
values, rights, and obligations independently of the Shari‘ah.° 

Jurists have also elaborated a three-fold division of haqq consisting 
of permissive (al haqq al mubah), imperfect (al haqq al thabit), and per- 


°The Mu‘tazilah claimed that human reason provides a valid basis for rulings, whereas 
the Maturidis adopted a middle position. The majority of ulema tend to subscribe to the 
former, whereas the Hanafis favor the latter (Kamali 1991). 
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fect right (al haqq al mu’akkad).’ This division has been discussed 
mainly in the context of ownership, but its basic approach may be of 
wider applcation. In the case of permissive right, the right-bearer is en- 
titled to act or not to act, for the law neither commands nor forbids 
him/her to do so. An example of this is the individual’s right to own 
property. Until this right is exercised, it is considered a liberty. It only be- 
comes a perfect right after the purchase or acquisition of an object or the 
receipt of it as a gift or an inheritance. An imperfect right falls between 
permissive and perfect rights and becomes operative when a person could 
acquire a perfect right through the exercise of his/her unilateral will. For 
instance, if a person has received an offer to buy an object, an imperfect 
right is created in his/her favor. If he/she purchases that object, the imper- 
fect right turns into a perfect right that can be enforced by the Shari‘ah. 

Both permissive and imperfect rights are weak in the sense that they 
cannot be sold, inherited, or used to form the basis of a claim for com- 
pensation (damdn). The Malikis hold that imperfect rights are inheritable. 
Thus the legal heirs, according to Maliki law, inherit their deceased rela- 
tive’s option of acceptance (khiyar al qabil). A perfect right entitles the 
right-bearer to an exclusive advantage. A correlative obligation, which 
must be respected by the community, is also created as a result. A perfect 
right is inheritable and provides a valid basis for a claim to compensation 
(Ibn ‘Abidin [d. 1252 AH] 1966; al Qarafi [d. 684 AH] n.d.). 

Haqq can be subdivided further in terms of enforceability: religious- 
moral (dini) and juridical (qada’i). The former, although validated by 
the Shari‘ah, cannot be proven or enforced by a court. To illustrate this, 
if someone possesses a piece of property for fifteen years (the Hanafis 
and Malikis say ten years), ownership is established in his/her favor (dhū 
al yad). Thus while the real owner has the moral right and is the actual 
owner, the court cannot do anything about it. Similarly, if a debtor denies 
a creditor’s right to repayment and the latter is unable to prove his/her 
case in court, the court cannot enforce the creditor’s right. Most of the 
rights of God (i.e., ‘ibddat, kaffarat) are in this category. As no one is ex- 
pected or authorized to demand their enforcement, they are basically un- 
justiciable, despite the fact that the judge is vested with discretionary 
powers (ta‘zir) to discipline those who seriously neglect them. Rights 
without a particular party as the right-bearer, such as a religious endow- 
ment (waqf) for the poor and the indigent, also fall into this category. 

Juridical rights, on the other hand, are susceptible to proof at the be- 
hest of the right-bearer, and a Shari‘ah court has the power to adjudicate 


"For a similar classification of right in western law, see Curzon (1979). 
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them. Some examples of this right are the creditor’s right to demand re- 
payment from a debtor and a wife’s right to maintenance by her husband 
(Abū Sinnah 1971; al Mawsi‘ah al Fighiyah 1987). 

Contrary to the asssertion of western commentators that the Shari‘ah 
recognizes no separation between law and religion, there is evidently such 
a recognition as regards matters of haqq. Legal rights and duties are iden- 
tified and separated from their purely religious counterparts. A parallel 
separation is found in the more general concept of hukm (ruling), as the 
Shari‘ah distinguishes between moral (recommendable [mandiib], repre- 
hensible [makrih], and permissible [mubah]) and legal (obligatory [wajib] 
and forbidden [hardm]) categories. The central feature of this division is 
to clarify what is legally enforceable and what is only moral advice. The 
three elements in the moral category are considered advice, with mubah 
being neutral and mandib and makrih serving as its subvarieties, and as 
such are not legally enforceable. The two elements in the legal category 
enjoy a much more limited scope of activity. Therefore, to describe the 
Shari‘ah as a “religious law” or "a system of religious duties” and to 
assert that it recognizes no separation between law and religion is not in 
line with the technicalities of Islamic legal thought. The Shari‘ah is in 
unison with religion in matters of belief, ‘ibddat, and in commitment to 
basic values, yet it clearly recognizes a functional separation between law 
and religion on an extensive scale. 


A Glance at the Qur’an 


In the Qur’an, textual rulings (ahkdam) are generally addressed to indi- 
viduals and the Muslim community. Both groups are commanded, per- 
suaded, encouraged, discouraged, warned, and prohibited in a language 
that is versatile and not necessarily confined to the juristic style of a legal 
code. Qur’anic legal injunctions are normally in the form of commands 
and prohibitions. This is also the main area in which rights and obliga- 
tions are created either directly or by indication. The other three cate- 
gories of rulings, which are essentially nonlegal, may create moral rights 
and responsibilities that, in turn, may provide a basis for ijtihad and the 
subsequent development of a moral right or value into a legal right. 

Qur’anic rulings occur in a variety of forms. For example, the ruling 
on the right to privacy consists of a definitive injunction: “O believers! 
Enter not houses other than your own until you have asked leave and 
saluted the inmates. If you find no one therein, do not enter until you are 
given permission” (Qur’an 24:27). Here a negative right is created in 
favor of the occupants of the house not to be disturbed by strangers. As 
they have exclusive right (i.e., ownership) to the house they occupy, they 
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can refuse permission to those seeking to enter. This right is known as an 
exclusive appropriation (ikhtisds hdjiz). The text thus creates a basic 
right to privacy within the framework of a prohibitive ruling. This ruling 
is also addressed to the community of believers, which might signify a 
certain orientation of the Islamic concept of right in that direction. 

This Qur’anic ruling is further substantiated by its provisions concern- 
ing suspicion and espionage, which entail accessories or accessory rights, 
to the principal right of privacy: “O believers, avoid most of suspicion, 
for suspicion in some cases is sin . . . and spy not, nor backbite one 
another . . . surely Allah is Merciful (49:12).” The text conveys a decisive 
ruling on the illegality of espionage and gives a clear indication that only 
some forms of suspicion may be justified and tolerated. Espionage is a 
concrete activity that can be proven by evidence and is therefore a proper 
subject for a ruling, but suspicion is not. This is why the Qur’anic lan- 
guage leaves room for flexibility. Moreover, a reasonable suspicion based 
not on malice but on the prevention of criminal activity or evil may be 
permitted on a restrictive basis. The fact that the Qur’anic ruling on pri- 
vacy and espionage occurs in the form of prohibition could be because 
it creates a negative right and also in order to add emphasis, for a pro- 
hibitive ruling is generally more emphatic than an affirmative command. 

Furthermore, the Qur’anic proclamations that “We bestowed dignity 
on the progeny of Adam” (17:70) and “Kill not a soul which God has 
made sacrosanct save in the cause of justice” (17:33) embody the funda- 
mental rights of an individual to life and personal dignity. We read 
further: “Whosoever killed a person . . . it shall be as if he had killed all 
mankind, and who so gave life to one, it shall be as if he had given life 
to all mankind” (5:30). The right to personal dignity is further substan- 
tiated by the Qur’anic prohibition of slanderous accusation (qadhf) (24:3) 
and “let not one people deride another people . . . and defame not your 
own people, nor call one another by (insulting) nick-names” (49:11). 

On the right to work and lawful earning, the Qur’an says: “Men have 
a right to what they have earned and women are entitled to what they 
have earned” (4:32) and “O believers, spend of the lawful and pure sub- 
stances you have earned and of the resources We have in store for you 
in the earth” (2:267). On the same subject, one reads: “and when the 
prayer is finished, disperse in the land and seek of God’s bounty” (62:10). 
Worshipers are not to spend any more time in the mosque than required 
by the specified prayer; they are encouraged to work and earn a living. 

The Qur’an and the Sunnah support the concept of private property: 
“And devour not each others’ property wrongfully unless it be through 
lawful trade and your mutual consent” (4:29; see 2:188). Lawful trade, 
work, and transactions of mutual consent are thus recognized as principal 
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means of acquiring wealth. Wealth obtained through lawful means is not 
reprehensible. On the contrary, it maintains just the opposite: “Say! Who 
has forbidden the adornment of life which God has provided for His ser- 
vants? Say they are for the believers in this life” (7:32). 

The Qur’an validates freedom of movement, especially when used to 
preserve the integrity of one’s faith and conscience (4:97; 8:72). Migra- 
tion (hijrah) and travel in the cause of righteousness forms the theme of 
many Qur’anic passages and its merit is generally emphasized. In fact, all 
freedom of movement, regardless of its ultimate objective, is allowed: 
“He it is who has made the earth subservient to you, so travel in its tracts 
and benefit from its bounty” (67:15). The Qur’anic declaration that “there 
shall be no compulsion in religion” (2:256) is equally unequivocal on the 
normative validity of religious freedom in Islam. 

Nowhere does the Qur’an provide a list of basic rights and liberties 
or formally distinguish such categories as fundamental and ordinary 
rights. The Qur’anic style of legislation sometimes results in the relevant 
text not being self-evident and explicit, as it may lay down only a broad 
principle rather than a concrete ruling. This is why it is often in need of 
interpretation and ijtihad. 

Qur’anic concepts are also conveyed in the linguistic form of an in- 
junction, while only imparting a recommendation or permission. The pre- 
cise evaluation as to whether a specific linguistic command bears a juridi- 
cal obligation, a recommendation, or a mere permission, or whether the 
text validates a right or an obligation having legal import, are determined 
by the text’s language and the Shari‘ah’s general principles and goals. 

A perusal of the Qur’an’s legal contents (ahkām) indicates that the 
text is not always categorical concerning the evaluation (i.e., obligatory, | 
recommended, permissible, reprehensible, or forbidden) of its rulings. 
Only occasionally does it speak in terms of obligatory or forbidden, while 
the intermediate three categories are not specified as such, but are often 
understood from the language of the text or extraneous evidence. The 
scale of five values is basically a juristic construct of the fugaha’, for one 
does not find categorical affirmation for it in the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 
Thus the categories are in many ways open-ended and subject to interpre- 
tation. Likewise, determining whether a ruling represents a right of God, 
a right of the individual, or a combination of both is often a matter of in- 
terpretation. One mujtahid may conclude that a certain right is a right of 
God, while another may be able to justify classifying it as a right of the 
individual. Their conclusions may also differ in the degree of emphasis 
assigned to one or the other of these rights. 

Although the fugahda’ have spoken at length about the classification 
of rights, their expositions still leave room for research. For example, 
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how can this area be related to modern constitutional law? It is gratifying 
to note that some development has taken place. Individual authors, com- 
mittees, and conferences have, in recent decades, attempted to produce a 
model constitution or bill of rights based on Islamic law (Azzam 1981). 
They have generally spoken in positive terms on virtually the entire range 
of basic rights. The fact, however, that direct government participation 
has been lacking in nearly all resulting proclamations has left the exercise 
largely theoretical and wanting as regards a general consensus. 


Human Rights and Dignity 


Human rights are a manifestation of human dignity and justice, as 
they are predicated on attaining these objectives. Rights may be pro- 
prietary or personal, utilitarian or moral, but they almost always relate to 
the dignity of the individual and his/her quest for a just social order. Con- 
stitutional proclamations of the rights of citizens are generally reflective 
of a society’s commitment to the individual’s dignity and value. 

Such expressions, whether national charters or international dec- 
larations, are tainted with their proponents’ cultural values and traditions. 
Like other cultural traditions, the West has maintained a certain human 
rights perspective that is not always representative of other cultures. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, founded on the western and 
mainly liberal Protestant traditions, is regarded as less than universal, for 
it is biased in favor of western values. “It is a fact” as one author ob- 
served “that the present day formulation of Human Rights is the fruit of 
a very partial dialogue among the cultures of the world” (Panikkar 1982). 
Human rights are thus compared to a window through which a particular 
culture envisages a just order for its individuals. 

Such a view becomes objectionable when espoused with a claim to 
exclusivity. The western view of human rights needs to acknowledge that 
there are and have to be a plurality of windows, visions, and perspectives 
concerning the substance of these rights. A traditional Confucian, for 
example, might see this issue of order and rights as a question of “good 
manners.” The West itself stresses rights, while Islam values obligation. 
The western tradition posits freedom in order to avoid the outcome of 
despotism, while Islam emphasizes virtue and dignity through moral recti- 
tude. “Nothing could be more important however” as Panikkar points out 
“than to underscore and defend the dignity of the human person” (ibid.). 

To take dignity and justice as goals would enrich our approach to 
human rights, for the concept of right is essentially a narrow one that pre- 
cludes some very important aspects related to an individual. For example, 
in the case of abortion, who has the right and who bears the obligation? 
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As regards the guardianship of a minor, is parenthood a right or a duty? 
Apart from the conceptual difficulties of maintaining the binary division 
between right and duty, the aggressive defense of individual rights may 
have negative or unjust repercussions on others, as rights are not neces- 
sarily an individual’s concern and prerogative. The need for consensus in 
many traditions, instead of majority vote, is based precisely on the cor- 
porate nature of human rights. 

In addition, there seems to be no consensus on the exact meaning of 
democracy as a political system. “No form of government,” as Enayat has 
pointed out “can be entitled to the epithet democratic” without being 
predicated on several principles and values respected by its people, such 
as a sound recognition of the worth of all human beings, their equality 
before the law, and respect for law and order in society (Enayat 1982). 

The Qur’anic declaration on an individual’s dignity (17:70) is so 
vividly objective that it makes human dignity one of the Shari‘ah’s cardi- 
nal objectives. As a major Qur’anic theme, references to human dignity 
occur in a variety of contexts. The Qur’an elevates humanity to a rank 
higher than the angels and honors it by the trust of being appointed vice- 
gerent (khalifah) of God on earth (2:30-4). The angels were told to pros- 
trate before Adam, the archetypal human being. This moral latitude of 
humanity is then complemented with a reference to the physical nobility 
of its origin: “Surely We have created man in the best mould” (95:5). 
Another passage (33:72) affirms humanity’s competence and trust- 
worthiness in the eyes of God. Furthermore, God has subjected “whatever 
is in the heavens and whatever in the earth” (45:13) to humanity. And 
lastly, one could hardly overestimate the Qur’an’s emphasis on the sanc- 
tity of human life, as it equates the enormity of killing one innocent indi- 
vidual to the destruction and massacre of all humanity (5:32). 

Such evidence in the Qur’an and elsewhere has led Qutb (1954) and 
al Siba‘T (1960) to conclude that dignity is a natural right belonging to 
every individual. An individual is not honored for personal attributes or 
status in society, or for racial or tribalist distinctions, but because he/she 
is a human being. As both authors say, dignity is therefore the absolute 
right of everyone. 


Haqq and ‘Adl 


The Shari‘ah tends to integrate right and obligation into the broad 
concepts of haqq (right) and hukm (ruling). A balanced implementation 
of rights and duties is, in turn, governed by Qur’anic standards of justice, 
as haqq is inextricably linked with ‘adl (justice) in the Qur’an. In fact, 
“justice” is one of the Qur’anic meanings of haqq. Obviously, justice in 
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any legal system is concerned with the correct implementation of rights 
and duties. But the question here is over an organic integration of right 
and duty into justice, something unique to the Qur’an and thus distin- 
guishing the Islamic unitarian approach from other legal systems. 

As earlier stated, the Shari‘ah does not seek to eliminate the distinc- 
tion between rights and obligations or to emphasize their duality and divi- 
sion (the familiar pattern of a modern constitution). In the Qur’an, right 
and duty merge into justice so much so that they become, in principle, an 
extension of one another. It was noted earlier that hukm (ruling) sub- 
sumes both rights and obligations. The relationship between ruling and 
justice is also one of means and ends: a ruling is the means towards jus- 
tice, while the fulfillment and realization of haqq in its dual capacities of 
right and obligation is predicated upon justice. Islam thus seeks to estab- 
lish justice by enforcing Shari‘ah rulings which, in turn, is expected si- 
multaneously to mean the proper fulfillment of rights and duties. 

The Qur’an’s pervasive emphasis on justice proves that it is both a 
cardinal Islamic objective and a major Qur’anic theme. To stress this, the 
Qur’an declares justice to be the ultimate goal of religion, prophethood, 
and divine revelation, the very core and essence of Islam itself: “We sent 
Our Messengers with clear signs and sent down with them the Book and 
the measure in order to establish justice among people” (57:25). The 
phrase “Our Messengers” suggests that justice has been the goal of all 
divinely revealed religious guidance throughout human history. The thrust 
of this emphasis is on objectivity and universality in its standards: “O be- 
lievers! Stand out firmly for justice as witnesses to God, even if it be 
against yourselves, your parents and relatives and whether it be against 
the rich or poor” (4:135); “And let not the hatred of a people swerve you 
from the path of justice” (5:8); and “when you judge among people, you 
judge with justice” (4:58). The Qur’an also enjoins Muslims to be just to- 
wards non-Muslims, especially those who are not oppressors and who 
have not committed acts of aggression against them (60:8).® 


*Zullah (1991) tried to ascertain a certain priority in the Islamic value and belief 
structure. If there were three such values of absolute priority, these would be tawhid 
(oneness of God), risdlah (prophethood), and ‘adl (justice). He said that this scale’s order 
of prioniy had been deliberated by himself, in his capacity as chief justice of Pakistan, 
and one of the other judges of the Pakistani supreme court. They agreed that as justice 
has such a high profile in the Qur’an, it should precede prophethood. Thus justice is a 
fundamental right of everyone 

This view is found in Mu'tazili theological doctrines. Their creedal formulation of 
the five principles (usal al khamsah) placed justice after oneness: tawhid (oneness of 
God); ‘adl (justice); al wa‘d wa al wa‘id (belief in future reward and punishment); al 
manzilah bayn al manzilatayn (belief in the intermediate phase between Islam and dis- 
belief and, accordingly, between paradise and hell); and hisbah (commanding good and 
forbidding evil) (Abū Zahrah 1977). (cont.) 
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Qur’anic standards of justice transcend all discrimination. This high 
level of objectivity could hardly be sustained in a situation of bipolarity 
between right and obligation, for emphasizing one over the other would 
likely compromise the objectivity of justice. A comprehensive approach 
to justice requires rights and obligations to be integrated into the essence 
of justice. At present, many modern constitutions reflect a general accep- 
tance of this binary division and a commitment, in varying degrees, to 
pursue one or the other. The Qur’an’s unitarian approach is to view rights 
and obligations as naturally integral to justice while subsidiary to the es- 
sence of justice. Moreover, justice and right are not identical, for if they 
were, justice could be waived, like a personal a right, by one who had a 
claim to it. The Qur’anic view of justice is more objective than that and 
is conceptually free of the bias that a right might entail in favor of its 
bearer (‘Imarah 1989). 

Islam’s approach to balancing the right of God and the right of the 
individual is objective in the sense that it seeks to protect the interests of 
both the individual and the community under the umbrella concept of jus- 
tice. Contrary to the philosophical orientations of individualism, liberal- 
ism, and socialism, the Shari‘ah does not seek to stress one over the 
other. The philosophy of Islam is justice, and this requires an integrated 
and unitarian approach towards rights and obligations (al Darini 1984). 

Within the general framework of justice, the precise adjustment of 
rights and obligations in favor of one or the other may be open to other 
interests, for example considerations of public policy and public benefit 
(maslahah), insofar as they remain in harmony with the Qur’anic value 
framework. Stressing rights or obligations would thus be acceptable only 
if it would prove beneficial and reflective of an integrated approach to 
justice, greater refinement in ijtihad, and better accommodation of legiti- 
mate social aspirations. 

In sum, rights and duties in Islam are unified in the concept of hukm. 
This unity, in turn, is reflected in the Qur’anic concept of justice and has 
as its origin the belief and philosophy of tawhid. Establishing a correct 
balance between rights and duties is a function of changing social condi- 
tions and their accommodation under the broad umbrella of ijtihad, which 
may advance fresh perspectives on the ideals of justice and promote effi- 
ciency in its administration. 


(cont.) When we recognize the basic unity of purpose in ‘adl, hukm, haqq, and wajib, 
there remains no objection to a functional distinction between rights and their division 
into various categories depending on the nature of a particular right and the weight and 
character of affirmative evidence found in its support. 
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The origin of fundamental rights is traceable to seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century European writers, particularly Locke’s and Rousseau’s 
works on natural law, and the economic theory of laissez-faire. Vague 
and imprecise notions of natural rights were transferred to the Americas 
by European immigrants, where they were refined and articulated in the 
American constitution and its subsequent amendments. American judges 
continued to expound upon and refine them. Their work then influenced 
the constitutions of various European states and Japan after both the First 
and the Second World War. In 1948, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations approved a list of about thirty human rights, which included the 
more important fundamental rights and liberties (Munir 1975). 

The distinction between fundamental and other rights is subject to 
change in both content and attributes, for it reflects the values and out- 
look of a particular society at that particular stage in its historical and cul- 
tural development. In western jurisprudence, for example, Blackstone did 
not mention freedom of speech while discussing personal liberties, and 
the classic passage on freedom of the press occurs in his section on 
wrongs and libel. The nearest he came to mentioning free speech was in 
his “Right of Persons,” when he mentioned the right to petition the king 
or the Houses of Parliament for redress of grievances (Barendt 1985). 

In his classic study of the constitution, Dicey acknowledged that En- 
glish law took little notice of such concepts as freedom of speech and 
liberty of the press. He thus wrote that “freedom of discussion is . . . in 
England little else than the right to write or say anything which a jury, 
consisting of twelve shopkeepers, think it expedient should be said or 
written” (Dicey 1964). The implications of this for the publication of mi- 
nority and unorthodox opinions were almost totally ignored. 

Writers on modern constitutional law have identified several methods 
that can be used to distinguish fundamental rights from other rights. The 
most obvious one, in the context of western law and also perhaps in the 
constitutions of Muslim countries, is to refer to the constitution and as- 
certain whether the right in question is expressed and recorded as such. 
In countries where the constitution is unwritten, fundamental rights can 
still be identified by reference to the rules, conventions, and judicial pre- 
cedents that may have identified certain rights as of primary importance 
to the legal system’s structure and content.’ 


°For example, in English law the rights to vote and to issue a writ of habeas corpus 
are both fundamental rights "as a matter of practice and history,” as they are necessary 
for the proper working of the constitution (Bridge et al. 1973). 
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To designate a right as fundamental often means that the court views 
it as politically essential to the existence of society or essential to indi- 
viduals and their sense of dignity and self-respect. Thus there are two 
often overlapping types of fundamental rights: those based on human dig- 
nity and those based on social policy considerations. For example, we re- 
spect a person’s right not to be killed, as well as to privacy and of 
speech, as a matter of principle. We respect rights designed to maintain 
political integrity, such as the freedom of assembly and press, as a matter 
of social policy. If a right is respected on principle it may be restricted 
only for very compelling reasons, whereas a right founded on social pol- 
icy may be overridden or changed on grounds of social and political de- 
sirability. A certain ranking may be ascertained in each category: the right 
to life may have priority over privacy, or the right of a police officer to 
carry weapons may be seen as an ordinary social utility right when com- 
pared to the freedom of assembly and press. When rights in the first 
category conflict with those in the second, it seems proper that the court 
favor the former, for it would seem that social and political utility should 
not be bought at the price of respecting individuals (Murphy 1984). 

A legal right may be called fundamental when it embodies, in legal 
form, an essentially moral right or value. Moral rights are often deemed 
fundamental when the underlying moral principle(s) are judged as funda- 
mental principles of the moral system in question. Western jurisprudence 
has thus entertained different philosophical views (i.e., utilitarian, indi- 
vidualist, and the social contract theories of law) when trying to ascertain 
the law’s basic value structure and what it may regard as fundamental to 
the system and therefore entitled to enjoy a greater order of priority.'° 

Most of these theories may have aspects in common with the influ- 
ences that determine the Shari‘ah’s approach to evaluating rights. Muslim 
jurists have almost unanimously considered the public interest (mas- 
lahah) as an objective and a philosophy of the Shari‘ah. The public 
interest is strongly utilitarian, notwithstanding the fact that in Islam it is 
subservient to a set of divinely ordained values.'' Another commonality 
is rights founded in the fundamental principles of morality. The principal 
difference here, however, is that the Shari‘ah subscribes to the overriding 
authority of divine revelation as the determinant of basic moral and legal 
values. A right is considered fundamental by the Shari‘ah if it is founded 
in the clear injunctions and basic/primary principles of the Qur’an and the 


"Bridge (1973) expounds upon the theories of Kant, Kelson, Hart, and Rawls on the 
philosophy of law. 


"For a discussion of maslahah, see Kamali (1988). 
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Sunnah. Although it makes no categorical pronouncements that identify 
fundamental rights as a separate category, the Qur’an does contain a set 
of principles that is reiterated and upheld in the Sunnah and the consen- 
sus of scholars. As such, they are fundamental to Islam and its legal sys- 
tem. These tenets and principles tend to have an overriding influence and 
permeate almost every level and development of Islamic legal thought. 

A formal distinction between fundamental and other rights in the 
Shari‘ah can be made by referring to the Qur’an itself. Rights founded on 
clear Quranic injunctions (i.e., life, property, privacy, movement, justice, 
personal dignity, honor, equality before the law, and of parents over chil- 
dren) may be classified as fundamental legal rights. The Qur’an also ex- 
pounds certain norms and principles that give the Shari‘ah its distinctive 
identity and tend to have a great influence on its rules and doctrines. 
Thus such Qur’anic principles as hisbah (promoting good and preventing 
evil) amdanah (trust), istikhlaf (vicegerency), and ta‘adwun (cooperation) 
may well provide textual authority for identifying many fundamental 
rights, whether of the individual, the community, the environment or whe- 
ther it be within or beyond a state’s territorial boundaries. 

The Qur’an contains principles substantiated by the Sunnah, such as 
the removal of hardship (raf‘ al haraj). The Sunnah itself deals with 
many other themes in almost every area of the law. These may or may 
not directly embody a fundamental right, but may well provide authority 
for identifying a particular right as basic and fundamental. The Qur’an 
and the Sunnah further provide authority for each of the five essential 
values: life, religion, intellect, property, and lineage. Many of these norms 
and principles have been identified and articulated by Muslim jurists as 
legal maxims (qawd ‘id kulliyah) that express the Shari‘ah’s objectives on 
an impressive variety of themes. These maxims could be used as guide- 
lines for an Islamic theory of fundamental rights. '? 

In his study of human rights and fundamental freedoms in the Arab 
Middle East, Luca (1975) concluded that “the Koranic text has a stronger 
hold on the mind of the Arabs than declarations contained in their formal 
constitutions.” It would be no exaggeration to project the substance of 
this statement onto other Muslim countries and then to proceed on the as- 
sumption that the Qur’an has a profound influence on the thoughts and 
conduct of all Muslims. The Qur’an can best be characterized as a stable 
source of authority and influence that is partly open to interpretation, but 


"Some effort has already been made by individuals and organizations, such as the 
ulema of Egypt and Pakistan and the Islamic Council of Europe, but there is scope for 
aer gora to enhance both the range and value identification of fundamental rights 
in the i‘ah. 
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having definitive injunctions and a basic value structure that cannot be al- 
tered. This continuity of values is the dominant feature of the Qur’an. It 
then follows that the basic concept of fundamental rights and their identi- 
fication in the Qur’an and Sunnah are acceptable and recommended, 
insofar as this articulates the essentials of the Shari‘ah in this area. It also 
gives them a concrete expression that could be used as a basic indicator 
of the place of a particular right, norm, or principle in the general frame- 
work of Qur’anic values. 

As for considerations of public interest, the ulema have devised a 
three-fold classification: essential (daruriyat), complementary (hdjiyat), 
and desirable (tahsiniydat) interests. Essential public interests are defined 
as those that are essential to life and in the absence of which the normal 
social order would collapse. These interests are life, religion, intellect, 
property, and lineage. A minority opinion adds a sixth one—dignity 
(‘ird)—which the majority opinion subsumes under “life.” These must be 
protected at all cost, as a society cannot afford to expose them to danger 
and collapse. To protect them, and to promote and develop them further, 
is a basic duty of government in Islam. Next in this order comes the com- 
plementary interests, which are followed by the desirable interests and 
embellishments. These categories are often interrelated, open to value 
judgment, and tend to vary in reference to the circumstances in which 
they are evaluated. For example, a complementary interest in one setting 
may well belong to a higher or a lower class of interests in another. The 
means and methods of protecting these essential values may differ ac- 
cording to circumstances, but their basic structure is not changeable. 

Some writers have drawn a parallel between the essential interests (al 
masalih al daririyah) of Islamic law and fundamental rights (al huqūq 
al asliyah) of modem constitutional law. ‘Imarah (1989) makes perhaps 
the most explicit attempt. He is inclined to equate the idea of necessity 
with that of essential rights and to suggest that the recognition of a basic 
value structure in the Shari‘ah would justify all measures designed to pro- 
tect these values and facilitate their proper development. There is thus no 
objection to terminology or classification, for regardless of their designa- 
tion, the Shari‘ah advocates them and validates their protection. 

This is a slightly different perspective than the majority scholarly 
opinion. The general approach is to ascertain the place and validity of 
each right in the Shari‘ah’s sources in a normative capacity as values in 
their own right, rather than having them viewed as extensions of a par- 
ticular juristic doctrine. Perhaps the three-fold classification of masdlih 
can be utilized as a basis of classifying fundamental rights and liberties 
along similar lines. What all of this serves to illustrate is that there is no 
shortage of basic Shari‘ah authority in support of these rights. 
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There is already a legacy of experience and precedent in constitution 
making available in contemporary Muslim countries. This legacy is often 
predicated on the binary division of rights and liberties into constitutional 
and ordinary. But since constitutionalism as a movement is a western 
phenomenon that was closely imitated by postcolonial and newly emerg- 
ing Muslim states, the experience tends to lack any attempt to forge a 
link with the indigenous Islamic heritage. The foreign origin of this ex- 
perience does not necessarily proscribe or make the endeavor reprehen- 
sible, but it does imperil the task of coherence and integration. In fact, re- 
taining or formulating many such elements in light of the Shari‘ah’s 
guidelines is distinctly desirable, for this would develop harmony and co- 
herence in the legal and cultural experiences of contemporary Muslims. 


Conclusion 


It seems that many aspects of haqq in Islamic law were developed in 
the absence of a clearly articulated definition. However, it is also clear 
that Muslim jurists articulated, at an early stage, a definition for hukm 
shar ‘i (Shari‘ah ruling) and all of its various components.'? This essay 
has shown the ulema’s tendency to subsume haqq under the wider con- 
cept of hukm. The availability of a clear definition for hukm may have 
retarded progress on one for haqq and may also have encouraged the ten- 
dency to subsume one under the other. Hukm also exhibits a closer af- 
finity with obligation (wdjib) than does haqq. Right and duty are, of 
course, correlated even if they are not mirror images of each other. Al- 
though rights and duties are not always correlative, in that one can exist 
without the other, noncorrelative rights and duties are nevertheless spe- 
cific exceptions of marginal, rather than central, significance. 

The analysis presented in this paper supports the relative prominence 
of hukm and wajib over haqq in Islamic law. But this has never meant 
that the latter could be relegated into insignificance, nor has it detracted 
the ulema from paying exclusive attention to developing its various as- 
pects: causes (asbab), varieties and classifications, its uses and abuses 


These are the Hakim (the Lawgiver), mahküm fih (subject matter of hukm), mah- 
kiim ‘alayh (the party of incidence), and the hukm itself. 


"Although the correlative nature of rights and duties is a much debated subject in 
jurisprudential literature, it seems that a duty can exist independently of a right. This 
might be true of Islamic law, for many obligatory duties that can be classified as ‘ibddat 
are not necessarily predicated on a particular right. Similarly, duties related to criminal 
law, whether Islamic or western, are imposed on members of society, none of whom have 
concomitant rights (Dias 1976). On the other hand, a right seems to be more dependent 
on a duty, thus making duty appear as the stronger or more independent unit of this duo. 
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(isti‘mal al haqq and ta‘assuf fi isti‘mal al haqq), fulfillment of right 
(istifa’ al haqq) and termination of right (ingida’ al haqq).'* I also de- 
veloped a certain view on the relationship of haqq with ‘adl under the 
unitarian influence of tawhid and have, in the same light, discussed the 
recognition of fundamental rights as a separate category in Islamic law. 

Western jurists are divided on the relative significance of right versus 
duty. Hohfeld (1964) was not the first to recognize “right” as a very am- 
biguous term, but he elaborated upon this theme to a much greater extent 
than did his predecessors. Right is an advantage and, as such, a general 
concept when compared to duty, which is specific. A person having a 
duty must be told specifically, not in general terms, what he/she may or 
may not do. But a right to life and property, statable as it is, is very gen- 
eral and may be correlated with a long list of duties. To correlate a right 
to a specific duty is therefore not always self-evident, as this relationship, 
certain as it is, can be either clear and immediate or diluted and remote. 

With this in the background, western thinkers have advanced two 
theories, one that advocates the relative primacy of rights as the origin of 
duties and another that is known as the redundancy of rights: “Whether 
we speak of rights or duties is at the end of the day merely a matter of 
perspective or style since nothing extra is conveyed by using instead of 
duty the language of right.”'* “Being a right against” can be seen as “hav- 
ing a duty towards” without in any material sense detracting from or 
denying the substance or the two-party relationship of either. It is perhaps 
due to the corresponding relationship, or correlativity, of right and duty 
that recognition of one requires a corresponding recognition of the other. 
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Book Review 


Muhammad: A Biography 
of the Prophet 


By Karen Armstrong. San Francisco: Harper, 1992, 290 pp. 


During the almost one thousand years of European obsession with 
Islam, only a few authors have tried to rise above their contemporaries by 
presenting a more balanced view of this religious ideology. Armstrong’s 
main aim is to encourage “this more tolerant, compassionate, and coura- 
geous tradition” (p. 15). From the very beginning, it is apparent that this 
book is written with an unsurpassed empathy and that it contains a degree 
of dismay and resentment that the truth about the Prophet and Islam has 
been compromised and hidden by ethnocentric European writets inspired 
either by the Christian church and its missionaries or modern secularism. 

The main strength of the book lies in the fact that the author is not 
a run-of-the-mill orientalist. With experience as a free-lance writer, com- 
mentator, and television documentary producer, Armstrong does not avoid 
the themes so dear to European critics of the Prophet, but deals with them 
directly. For instance, rather than rationalizing the Prophet’s polygamy, 
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she seems to admire it, especially his relations with ‘A’ishah. She finds 
the Prophet similar to other biblical prophets: a loving, caring, and com- 
passionate husband who groped for the love of his wives and who ac- 
tively sought their advice even in the historical events taking place with 
breathtaking speed under the impact of his divine mission. Just because 
Christians “do not expect their spiritual heroes to achieve a dazzling suc- 
cess in mundane terms,” she states, they cannot justifiably “find it scan- 
dalous and even wicked that Muhammad had to fight his way to peace, 
power, and victory” (p. 164). And, “today, most Christians would agree 
... that against a Hitler or a Ceausescu, fighting and armed combat is the 
only effective way” (p. 172). She also finds it rather arrogant of Euro- 
peans to dismiss the Qur’an as too laborious, rather than inspiring, when 
read in translation. Would most Christians reject the Old Testament? 
After all, as the author notes, when read in most translations, “the Penta- 
teuch is an extremely dull collection of obscure laws” (p. 50). 

It is interesting to note how Armstrong became interested in the Pro- 
phet. Born and raised as a Catholic, she now regards herself as belonging 
to no organized religion, despite the persistence of her interest in tran- 
scendental aspects of religious experience. It was mainly in search of this 
mysticism that she first encountered Islam in Samarkand, a once-thriving 
outpost of Islamic learning and culture now reduced to a few obscure ar- 
cheological sites by centuries of oppressive Czarist and then Soviet rule. 
In these relics, she saw an architecture reflecting a spirituality “that reso- 
nated with my own catholic past” (p. 13). Later, while working on a tele- 
vision documentary on Sufism, she was struck by “the Sufi appreciation 
of other religions—a quality that I had certainly not encountered in Chris- 
tianity” (p. 14) and intrigued by the peculiarly Islamic this-worldly con- 
cern of Sufism that represents a “rebellion of the conscience against social 
injustices not only those of others but primarily and particularly against 
one’s own faults” (p. 261). 

This awareness challenged her views and engendered a desire to 
know more. While doing research on the Crusades, she read about the life 
of the Prophet and a translation of the Qur’an. She became convinced that 
the Prophet had had a transcendental encounter with God and “made a 
distinctive and valuable contribution to the spiritual experience of hu- 
manity” (p. 14). No wonder, then, that she shows a rather unusual interest 
in the Prophet’s isra‘ and mi‘rdj, finding these events to be the termina- 
tion point of his mission in Makkah and the starting point of his mission 
in Madinah. 


It is an experience common to all the major mystical traditions, 
an expression of the belief that no man can see God and live . . 
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Muhammad was not going to die, but he was about to begin a 
new phase of his mission that required a severance from the past 
which was a kind of death. (pp. 140-41) 


Islam appeals to people in many different ways. For Armstrong, the 
greatest appeal was Sufi philosophy and practice; indeed, she shows great 
appreciation for the works of Attar and Rumi. However, the greatest Sufi 
of them all, from her point of view, was the Prophet himself: 


Sufis do not retire from the world like Christian monks. The 
world is their theater of campaign to find God. This spirituality 
is based on the example of the Prophet himself, who did not 
retire from the world, but worked incessantly to reorganize his 
society. (p. 261) 


In the final chapter, she tries to understand how Muslims have looked 
at the Prophet: primarily as a human being, but, like a gem among stones, 
the epitome of the perfect man. This explains why there was such wide- 
spread resentment in the Muslim world over The Satanic Verses. 

There are two major flaws with this book. The first is her metho- 
dology. Although she clearly approaches her subject with verstehen 
({understanding] Weber 1908), she makes an effort, which looks more 
like a pretense in light of her empathy, to keep her distance and remain 
aloof in the fashion of an objective social science observer. Her empathy 
towards the Prophet notwithstanding, it seems that this objectivity re- 
quires the obscuring of the divine by attributing all of the Prophet’s deci- 
sions and successes to his genius and as reactions to the history he was 
making. While she refers to the Qur’an as revealed in response to specific 
occasions, the reduction of divine revelation to human genius or tran- 
scendental experience raises some questions. How was it that an illiterate 
and ordinary man with no prior experience, inkling, or direction became 
a “genius” author, reformer, military campaigner, and, in the end, a vic- 
torious ruler? 

Also, what exactly does “transcendental experience” mean? Can we 
attribute the emergence of these qualities to this experience? Perhaps tran- 
scendental experience may make a person self-sacrificing and devoted to 
a cause, but does it explain how one becomes a “genius” military strate- 
gist, a visionary of peace, a designer and originator of a completely novel 
social order? Can it foretell one’s ultimate success (“Your end will be far 
better than your beginning” [Qur’an 93:3])? If she believes that the Pro- 
phet had a transcendental experience with God, then how logical is it to 
brush God aside? 
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Second, while exhorting Europe to accept that “Islam is not going to 
disappear or wither away” (p. 265), Armstrong observes that because of 
Islam’s apparent impotence before the West and its triumphant secular- 
ism, there is a religious crisis in the Muslim world and some Muslims are 
experiencing dread and dismay. Their response is to turn to a new radical 
form of Islam: so-called fundamentalism. 

The very use of this term is unfortunate, for, as the author knows, 
there is no fundamentalism in Islam. Even Muslims do not know who 
these “fundamentalists” are. Fundamentalism is a rather loosely used term 
that creates images of the Christian fundamentalist movements of the 
American South. There is hardly anything in common between Christian 
fundamentalists (i..e, Billy Graham, Jimmy Swaggart, Pat Robertson, Jim 
Bakker, and Jerry Falwell) (Ba-Yunus 1992) and Muslims. One can attach 
any label to a given phenomenon as long as the term is explained. To use 
a term that already has a generally agreed upon meaning and then to use 
it indiscriminately in a completely different context creates confusion. 

Moreover, are these “fundamentalists” really turning to a “new radical 
form of Islam”? Hardly. In fact, the movement to revive the golden age 
of the khildfah dates back to the day it was demolished. The first person 
to die for this cause was Husayn, the Prophet’s grandson. As Armstrong 
herself notes: “Abu Bakr had told Muslims it was their duty to depose 
him (their ruler) if he failed to rule correctly” (p. 261). But, to be fair, it 
may be said that this movement has never had such a mass appeal in the 
Muslim world as it does today. Also, few people in the Muslim world 
would disagree with the author that Europe and the West have a great 
deal of explaining to do as to why these old feelings are now percolating 
throughout the Muslim world. 

Some Muslims may find other faults in this book. However, those 
who might blame her for not attaining the mi‘rdj must not belittle the fact 
that of all the non-Muslim Islamicists, she is the one who made the far- 
thest journey, for she went back to the earliest sources of the Prophet’s 
history and mission. This book, which may also serve as an authentic bib- 
liography of western writings on this subject, is especially good for non- 
Muslims who want to acquire a better understanding of Islam. Muslims 
active in da‘wah should also have it in their personal library. 


Ilyas Ba- Yunus 

Department of Sociology 
State University of New York 
Cortland, New York 


Research Notes 


The Closing of the Door of Ijtihad 
and the Application of the Law’ 


This panel’s center of gravity is Islamic legal theory and doctrine, 
particularly uşūl al fiqh. In this room ate many of the West’s leading 
scholars in this field. This puts me out of step, for my work leads me to 
study fiqh and usil al fiqh chiefly from the viewpoint of their applica- 
tion, an approach that is the result of spending several years in Saudi 
Arabia studying the role of fiqh and the ulema in the Islamic legal 
system. I wish to submit, however, that there are a number of doctrinal 
problems to which a study of the law’s application and practice or, in 
other words, a study of the legal system, stands to contribute a great deal. 
The closing of the door of ijtihad, which I intend to discuss, is such an 
issue. 

But first let me make some general points to support the general 
suggestion I have just made. In western studies of fiqh, we have often 
omitted, justifiably or not, any consideration of the law’s application. 
Among the valid justifications for doing so is the very vastness of the 
doctrinal corpus. Another is that to get basic data on the law’s historical 
application is far more difficult than finding its black-letter doctrine. 
Other justifications are more questionable. For one, we have often made 
certain assumptions, which—stating them with due exaggeration—hold 
that Islamic law, since it became stagnant at an early period, was usually 
ignored in practice. As a result of this, it is often maintained, figh re- 
treated into the ideal world of scholarship while the application of the law 
fell under the sway of arbitrary and despotic rulers. Approaching the law 
with such an impression, however much in the background, scholars of 
Islamic law have, not surprisingly, spent little time on its application. 

This last justification for ignoring the law’s application is now, I be- 
lieve, rapidly eroding due to the efforts of scholars on many different 
fronts. Some, notably Professor Hallaq, are at work countering the exag- 
gerated idea of the “closing of the door of ijtihad,” a phrase used to con- 
vey the idea that fiqh became utterly stultified at an early stage.? Other 
scholars are examining late Shari‘ah court records and legal documents 





‘Paper delivered at the American Oriental Society Conference, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 13 March 1992. 


2See Wael B. Hallaq, "Was the Gate of Ijtihad Closed?," International Journal of 
Middle Eastern Studies 16 (1984). 
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and are finding that relevant fiqh doctrines were scrupulously applied. 
Still others are tracing extensive developments in figh law, in the inter- 
stices of doctrine, and in genres of fiqh literature, particularly fatawa, 
which are hierarchically lower than the mutin, or basic texts of the legal 
schools. Lastly, there are scholars studying Shari‘ah applications in tradi- 
tional contemporary societies. 

There is a single theme, I submit, that usefully integrates research 
into the law’s application: the profound tension or dialectic, apparently 
endemic in the Islamic legal venture, between the ulema and the ruler. 
While the former are the bearers and advocates of fiqh, the latter is the 
inheritor of another principle—namely power—which is as indispensable 
to the fulfillment of the Islamic legal ideal as is fiqh itself. The ruler’s 
very indispensability lends him an indefeasible legitimacy, which can be 
countered by the ulema only with difficulty. Let us designate this legi- 
timacy, as it concerns the operation of the legal system, by the ulema’s 
own term: siydsah. The structure of an Islamic legal system arises most 
essentially from the complex interaction of these two legitimacies and 
institutions—siydsah and ruler on the one hand, and fiqh and the ulema 
on the other—as they enter into relations of cooperation and competition. 

My suggestions here run counter to the tendency in Muslim and non- 
Muslim writings on figh to neglect the siydsah principle found in the law. 
For example, we often represent all legislation and adjudication originat- 
ing in siydsah as “extra-Shari‘ah” by definition. This is to confuse figh 
(the human endeavor to know God’s law, as represented in the work of 
the ulema) with the Shari‘ah (the all-encompassing divine order for hu- 
man life) and thereby to accept too uncritically the ulema’s own, some- 
times partial, representation of the Shari‘ah legal system. 

Drawing on such thoughts, I suggest that we augment efforts to 
evaluate fiqh controversies, even those involving usil al fiqh, for their 
significance with regard to the law’s application. We should situate such 
controversies within the theory of the legal system as a whole and also, 
ideally, within the context of the particular Islamic legal system in ques- 
tion. To this end, we must use all tools at our command, among them 
fiqh theory (including the theory of gada’ [adjudication], ifta’ [authorita- 
tive opinion] and siydsah), historical explanation, as well as legal, com- 
parative, and sociological method. 

Turing to the “closing of the door of ijtihad,” I view this as an 
example of a problem that is likely to benefit from the approach just out- 
lined. Let us begin with a rather obvious point: how natural, and how 
seemingly necessary, the adoption of a theory like the “closing of the 
door” is to the operation of the Islamic legal system. 
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To appreciate this, recall the theory and the role of gada’ in the 
larger legal system. Books of fiqh strenuously make the point that gada’ 
is rooted in ijtihad and that ijtihad provides the sole ground for the reli- 
gious legitimacy of gada’. Of the famous three qddis of the hadith—of 
whom two are in the Fire and one is in Paradise—what saves the latter 
is his sincere ijtihad. The answer to the profound moral dilemma facing 
the qadi—how to judge in the name of God’s justice when God’s law is 
uncertain (zanni)—is nothing but ijtihad. 

This belief that ijtihad is at the root of gada’ has led to many pecu- 
liar tenets associated with the theory of gada’. The most obvious one is 
that the qddi must be qualified to practice ijtihad (mujtahid). If this is not 
the case, his appointment is void, and so are all of his judgments, even 
if they are correct. Only the Hanafi legal school disputes this view, for 
it allows a lesser light to be appointed gddi on the condition that he con- 
sult one more knowledgeable. 

A second tenet is that the gddi must be free to rule according to “that 
to which his ijtihad leads him.” In the ardent search for God’s truth that 
is ijtihad, nothing but the revealed texts and the concrete facts of the case 
ought to constrain the qddi’s conscience. If any other influence inter- 
venes—such as a ruler’s command to apply such and such a rule—ijtihad 
is not attained, the qddi personally risks hell-fire, and his judgment is 
void. Likewise, past decisions or precedents, whether his own or some- 
body else’s, cannot constrain him, for he is supposed to conduct a fresh 
ijtihad for each case, no matter how routine. 

Ijtihad also determines a third tenet: that no qddi has priority over 
any other in matters of truth. Once a case has been decided by ijtihad, it 
cannot be reversed by another authority. 

If this conception of gada’—so idealizing, individualistic, multi- 
farious, and unpredictable—were given full scope, Islamic legal systems 
would face great practical difficulty. In fact, such complaints are recorded 
very early in the “Abbasid era. In a famous treatise, Ibn al Mugaffa* (d. 
c. 140 AH / 757 CE) protested the 


multiplicity of mutually contradictory [legal] judgments. This 
multiplicity has become a serious matter, affecting lives, sexual 
rights, and property. Life or sexual union may be permitted in 


Hirah while it is forbidden in Kifah . ... All this while no 
group, from the people of Iraq or the Hijaz, can inquire into this 
without becoming confirmed in conceit with what they have, and 


slighting the other party. 


Tbn al Mugaffa*, Treatise of the Companions,” in Ras@’il al Bulagh@ , ed. Muham- 
mad Kurd “Ali, 4th ed. (Cairo: 1374 AH / 1954 CE), 126-7. 
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He recommended to the caliph that the latter examine all of the conflict- 
ing rulings on each issue, select among them, and then codify his choices 
into a written law. This proposal was defeated, and with it a bid that the 
ruler—wielding the authority of siydsah with its breadth, flexibility, re- 
sponsiveness to utility, and, above all, powers of compulsion—should 
seize control of legislation and thereby replace the ulema and their 
rigorously individualistic and conscience-based ijtihad. At the time Ibn al 
Mugaffa*‘ wrote, the Hanafi school was already in formation around Abi 
Hanifah, and with it the practices of taqlid and school discipline that 
would lead eventually to widespread limits on ijtihad. 

By now my hypothesis should be clear. It is, in essence, that restric- 
tions on ijtihad were adopted when the ulema, knowing that their theory 
of law caused practical problems in actual legal systems, made the con- 
cessions necessary to ensure that their fiqh would survive and could com- 
pete successfully against contending principles in the legal system, chiefly 
siyasah. Thus “closing of the door” was one piece in a complex mechan- 
ism of ulema doctrines and institutions designed to protect and advance, 
in competition mainly with the ruler, their vision of law and legitimacy. 

This hypothesis can explain a paradox noted by Hallag. He observes 
the oddity that scholars should declare ijtihad nonexistent, while they at 
the very same time acclaim certain fuqaha’ of their own age as muj- 
tahids, exercising ijtihad. The explanation for this paradox lies in the link 
between the “closing of the door” and the day-to-day operation of the 
legal system: the doctrine was intended to constrain rank-and-file gadis 
and muftis, not the elite. Elite scholars, who possessed the capabilities 
and the courage to exercise ijtihad as well as the prestige to make it stick, 
could breach the barrier.* Examples exist even among the late Hanafis.* 

Let us now leave these generalities and look at a specific text that is 
partly illustrative of my points: al Mawardi’s al Ahkdm al Sulfaniyah. 
In this book, the author attempted to assert a complete fiqh doctrine for 
both public and constitutional law. Written after severe shocks to the legi- 
timate caliphate, it seemingly can be read as a tentative blueprint for ad- 
vancing the authority of fiqh and the ulema over and against that of 
siydsah and the state. Dealing as he does with many highly sensitive 





‘This is but one example of the ulema’s tendency to hierarchize truth, mediating 
theory and practice via doctrines and practices arranged in ranking and qualified epis- 
temologically. 


Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 125 AH / 1836 CE), “Sharh al Manzumah al Musammah bi *Ugqiid 
Rasm al Mufti,” in Majmi‘at Rasa’il Ibn ‘Abidin (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al Turath al ‘Arabi, 
na 32, defending the ijtihad of the great Hanafi Ibn al Humām (d. 861 AH / 1456-57 

). 
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issues concerning the division of power between siydsah and figh, al 
Mawardi at times uses ambiguity, clever phrasing, or unspoken associa- 
tions to convey his points. 

This seems to be his approach while discussing the issue of the 
qadi’s freedom to exercise ijtihad. In a section on the qualifications of 
a qadi, al Mawardi accepts the majority view, holding that the qadi 
must be a mujtahid, that the appointment (wiladyah) of a non-mujtahid is 
void, and that the latter’s judgments are to be rejected. He then treats 
various questions concerning whether a qadi’s judgments must conform 
to the positions of a single school. He writes: “Some legal scholars” — 
note that he is not dealing yet with the ruler— 


have prohibited one who belongs to a certain school from judging 
by any other, so that a Shafi‘i is prohibited from judging by the 
view of Abū Hanifah, and the Hanafi is prohibited from judging 
by the school of al Shafi‘, if his ijtihad leads to [the latter hold- 
ing]. This is because of the suspicion and partiality in cases and 
judgments attributable to such a practice. If he judges by a school 
from which he [is not allowed to] depart, this better prevents 
suspicion and is more agreeable to the litigants. Even though 
good policy (siydsah) requires (tagtadi) [this result], the rulings 
of the Shari‘ah do not obligate it (lā tūjibuhu), because taqlid as 
to [these rulings] is prohibited, and ijtihad as to them is requisite 
(mustahaqq).° 


Among the more obvious objections to allowing judges to exercise 
ijtihad on a broad scale is that this would both deny predictability to liti- 
gants and open the door to judicial arbitrariness and corruption. Here, al 
Mawardi alludes to these objections and acknowledges that, due to them, 
the practical needs of the legal system—labelled siyãsah— “require” that 
judges do not vary from a particular school. He then goes on to declare, 
with a delicate choice of words, that despite the demands of siydsah, the 
Shari‘ah does “not obligate” this result, since ijtihad is “requisite” 
(mustahagqq).’ 

Al Mawardi’s discussion ends with a long treatment of the problem 
that is probably his chief concern: whether a ruler can make a qddi’s ap- 


Al Mawardi (d. 450 AH / 1058 CE), al Ahkdm al Sultaniyah wa al Wilayat al 
Diniyah (Beirut: Dar al Kutub al *Ilmīyah, 1398 AH / 1978 CE), 67-8. 


TAs he had explained earlier in the section, the Shari‘ah’s application requires one 
who is “committed to the truth (multazim al haqq) and not one who merely enforces it 
(dina mulzimih).” 
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pointment conditional upon his agreeing to judge only by a certain 
school. Such a condition, al Mawardi declares, is void. As to whether the 
appointment itself is void, he explains how this varies according to the 
form used and to the school. (Interestingly, the Hanafi school is most 
willing to uphold the appointment.) 

This was in the fifth hijri century. As time progresses, we find differ- 
ing formulations dealing with the freedom of qddis. As the conception 
spreads that mujtahids are unavailable, and therefore that gddis can no 
longer meet the qualifications of office, gada’ works begin to make pro- 
vision that gddis possessing much reduced qualifications and who can 
apply only the rulings of their own school are acceptable. However, these 
works still maintain that this result cannot be compelled by the ruler.® 
Finally, with the Ottomans (if not before), we find the ruler reinforcing 
this outcome by his decree withdrawing jurisdiction from any judge who 
decides by other than the dominant Hanafi view. As we examine such 
positions over history, it is vital that we approach them with a lively 
sense of the roles they play in the actual legal systems of their time. 


Frank E. Vogel 

Assistant Professor of Law 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





*See, eg., Ibn Abi al Dam (Shafi‘i, d. 642 AH / 1244 CE), Kitab Adab al Qadi, ed. 


Tene 6 304 Halal al Sirhan, 2 vols. (Baghdad: Matba‘at al Irshad, 1404 AH / 1984 CE), 
1:2 


The Neglected Sunnah: 
Sunnat Allah (The Sunnah of God) 


Rosalind W. Gwynne 


The present article is a contribution to the continuing discussion of 
sunnah. I hope to show the scholar who deals with texts referring to 
sunnah that he or she is not, when interpreting a text containing the word, 
confined to a choice between the sunnah of the Prophet, local sunnah, 
and the sunnah of the Companions and the early community. It is quite 
possible that the sunnah referred to is the sunnah mentioned in the 
Qur’an, namely, the sunnah of God. 

We must remember certain characteristics of sunnah:' a) it is set 
intentionally by one having the authority to do so—the imam; b) it is 
meant to be imitated and not changed; and c) the imam who sets the 
sunnah shares responsibility for the deeds of those who imitate him. 

What seems to be missing from most discussions of sunnah is the fact 
that it is a Qur’anic notion as well. Joseph Schacht, for example, quotes 
no Qur’anic occurrences, not even in his 1963 article that asserts that the 
sunnah of the Prophet was precisely to follow the Qur’an.” Bravmann’s 
citation of Q 8:38 at the end of his discussion of the phrase madat sunnat 
al awwalin is the only Qur’anic instance of the word that he cites in his 
own voice; the others are in quotations from al Shafi‘, Ibn Hisham, and 


Rosalind W. Gwynne is an associate professor of religious studies at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. A version of this text was delivered as a paper at the 
203rd meeting of the American Oriental Society, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 19 April 
1993. Another version will form part of a book-length study of argument in the Qur’an. 


'Two useful discussions of the concept are to be found in Bravmann (1972), pp. 
123-98; and Morony (1984), p. 434. 


?The works referred to are his Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, An Introduc- 
tion to Islamic Law, and "Sur l'expression ‘Sunna du Prophète’.” 
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al Baydawi.’ Apparently neither Mustafa al Siba‘i’ nor Muhammad al 
Khatib® refer to the sunnah of God. 

The sunnah that God sets for Himself is certainly authoritative, un- 
changing, and meant to be imitated. But it is more important to note that 
God's sunnah is also what God Himself does, what He has prescribed for 
Himself. Human beings know that God will inevitably do a certain thing 
because He has always done the same thing in the past. These are uni- 
versal and unchanging rules and, as such, can form the basis for logical 
arguments. The branch of modern legal logic called rule-based reasoning 
holds that such reasoning is prior to ali other forms, since no com- 
munication—using the word in the concrete and not the metaphorical 
sense—can even take place until the interlocutors agree on certain rules, 
such as the rules of language.° 

God may not be called an imam, but a book can be so called. The 
record of a person’s deeds is called imam in Q 36:12; the book of Moses 
is twice called an imam and a mercy confirmed by this book (Q 11:17 
and 46:12). The arbitration document of Siffin says that the Qur’an is to 
be taken as an imam (Hamid Allah n.d.). Al Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn 
al Hanaftyah (75/694-5) says: “The Qur’an is our imam” (van Ess 1974), 
and Ibn Qutaybah quotes a khutbah by the Umayyad caliph Sulayman 
ibn ‘Abd al Malik in which he directs the believers fo take the Qur’an as 
an imam (‘Uyiun al Akhbar 1964). 


The Qur’anic Verses 


The word “sunnah” occurs fourteen times, plus twice in the plural. 
Eight of those times it is in the phrase sunnat Allah and once in the word 
sunnatinag, when God is speaking. Four times it comes in the phrase 
sunnat al awwalin (sunnah of the ancients), and once it is annexed to 
previous prophets. The two occurrences of the plural sunan are asso- 
ciated with vanished nations. 

Q 3:137 comes after a passage forbidding usury, commanding obe- 
dience to God and the Apostle, praising various virtues, and urging 
people to seek God’s forgiveness of their sins: "Sunan have gone before 


*Respectively on p. 135, n. 2 in Kitab al Umm (Bulag ed.), ii, 2; p. 121, 8 (Sunnat 
Allah); pp. 143-44 of Sirat Rasū! Allah (Wiistenfeld ed.), 595 (Q 3:131/7); and p. 144 
of Tafsir (Fleisher ed.) i, 176, 16. Bravmann’s citation of Q 8:39/38 is on pp. 147-48. 

*See his Al Sunna wa Makdnatuha fi al Tashri* al Islami. 


°See his al Sunnah qabi al Tadwin. 


"See Gottlieb (1968), especially pp. 1-49. 
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you, so travel in the earth and see what the punishment was of those who 
denied the Truth.” This is followed by a verse stating that this is a bayan 
(clear evidence) to all people and a sermon to the righteous. 

After a passage describing legal marriage comes Q 4:26:"God wishes 
to make clear to you and show you the sunan of those before you and to 
turn toward you. . .” That is followed by a passage on the avoidance of 
various forms of desire and vanity. 

In a passage recounting the actions of the unbelievers, God’s plan for 
them, and how the Prophet is to deal with them, the Qur’an says in 8:38: 
"Say to the unbelievers that if they desist, their past conduct will be for- 
given, but if they persist, the sunnah of the ancients has gone before.” 

Q 15:13 is integrated syntactically with preceding verses describing 
earlier nations’ rejection of their prophets: “Thus We let it slip into the 
hearts of sinners, that they will not believe in it; and the sunnah of the 
ancients has passed away.” This is followed by the comment that they 
would not believe even if a door were opened to them from heaven. 

Q 17:77 again addresses the Makkans who opposed the Prophet: 
"This was the sunnah of the apostles We sent before you; and you will 
find no change in Our sunnah.” The next verse directs the Prophet to 
establish regular prayers. 

Q 18:55 comes after a passage describing the Day of Judgment and 
the sinners’ first view of the Fire as well as the fact that everything has 
been explained in this Qur’an, but human beings are the most contentious 
of all things: “Nothing keeps people from believing now that guidance 
has come to them, and from asking their Lord for forgiveness, unless it 
is that the sunnah of previous peoples should come upon them, or that 
punishment should come upon them face to face (or “suddenly’).” 

Q 33:38 comes immediately after the verse legitimating the marriage 
of the Prophet to Zaynab bint Jahsh. Verse 36 eliminates the option of 
choice after a matter has been decided by God and His Messenger, verse 
37 validates the marriage, and verse 38 says: “There can be no difficulty 
for the Prophet in what God has laid upon him as a duty, (according to) 
God’s sunnah among those who have gone before; and the command of 
God is a set decree.” 

Q 33:62 follows a description of the hypocrites’ stirring up of sedi- 
tion in Madinah: “They shall have a curse on them: wherever they are 
found, they shall be seized and killed [according to] sunnat Allah among 
those who have gone before, and you will find no change in sunnat 
Allah.” 

Q 35:43 comes after a recital of the powers of God and the impo- 
tence of all partners ascribed to Him. Though the Quraysh swore their 
strongest oaths by God that if a wamer came they would follow him, in 
fact they broke their oaths. Verse 43 says in part: “. . . but the evil plot 
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will catch only the plotters. Are they looking at anything other than 
sunnat al awwalin? You will not find any change (tabdil) to sunnat 
Allah and you will not find any turning aside (tahwil) of sunnat Allah." 
Then in verse 44: "Do they not travel in the earth and see what was the 
end of those before them, and they were stronger than these . . .,” thus 
strengthening the warning with an argument a fortiori. Of the eleven 
occurrences of this travel-in-the-earth formula, three—3:137, 35:43, and 
40:82—occur in or next to sunnah passages. 

Students of Mu‘tazilt theology are familiar with the next passage, Q 
40:84-85, which explains that belief as the result of actually viewing 
one’s punishment does the dilatory believer no good, for it has come too 
late and only as the result of compulsion. Verse 82 has already invited 
the hearer to travel in the earth and see the fate of earlier nations; verse 
85 then says ”. . . [such has been] sunnat Allah which has gone before 
(khalat) among His servants, and the kdfiriin were the losers in that.” 

Q 48:23 comes after a recital of God’s past and future signs to, and 
protection of, the Prophet and the certain failure of his opponents: “[Such 
has been] sunnat Allah which has gone before, and you will find no tab- 
dil to God’s sunnah.” 


The Exegesis 


By definition, sunnah is a legacy of the past. Most exegetes gloss 
these passages with vocabulary pertaining to vanished nations, even 
though none of the sunnah verses in the Qur’an comes at the end of a re- 
cital of ignored prophets and peoples gone before. It is beyond the scope 
of the present article to discuss exegetical material in detail. 

Whatever the tafsir being used, much of the sunnah material will be 
found in the exegesis of Q 3:137, since that is the first occurrence, and 
much of that will refer to the fate of vanished nations, because of the pre- 
sence of the travel-in-the-earth formula. The word sunan is variously 
glossed as: punishment of the unbelievers (‘adhdb);’ reward (thawab) and 
punishment for repentance and the lack of it; signs (a‘lam: Abū ‘Ubay- 
dah,’ always the maverick); nations (umam); exemplary punishments (mu- 


TAL Tabari (1388/1968), IV, p. 99. 


SA1 Firtizabadi (1382/1962) quoting Ibn “Abbas. Much of the material here is spuri- 
ous, but this passage is less doubtful than some. 


*Sezgin (1955), I, p. 103. 
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thulat sira bihā fihim);'° an abbreviation for ahl sunan;'' and as the 
alternation (taddwul) between believers and unbelievers in good and 
evil.'? Al Tabari defines sunnah as an example to be followed, set by an 
imam. Al Tabarsi notes that the origin is “continuing in a particular di- 
rection” (al istimrdr fi jihah) and quotes al Kalbi to the effect that every 
ummah has had a sunnah and a minhaj, “which, if they followed them, 
God was pleased with them.” Let us remember how full the Qur’an is of 
path-imagery: sabil (166 occurrences, plus 10 in the plural); sirat (45 
occurrences); sunnah (14, plus 2 in the plural); sharfah (1 occurrence 
at Q 46:18); farig (4); and farigah (3, plus 2 in the plural); and minhaj 
(1, in conjunction with shir‘a). All of these occurrences are potential 
sources of sunnah-material, as are such parallel passages as Q 43:8: “So 
We destroyed [people] stronger than these in power; thus the example of 
the people of old has gone before” (madd mathalu al awwalin instead of 
madat sunnat al awwalin as in 8:38), to cite only one example of many. 

The exegesis of the two verses that come in passages dealing with 
marriage gives us more synonyms. Q 4:26 is held to refer to the in- 
cestuous marriage customs of previous nations (al Tabari, “Ibn ‘Abbas,” 
al Suyiti), and so a bit of legal vocabulary begins to appear: shara’i‘, 
tahrim (Ibn Sulayman 1969); subul (Abū ‘Ubaydah); but some say sunan 
refers to these customs themselves, others to God’s ban on these customs. 
The glossed version of the verse would then be something like “God 
wishes to make clear to you and show you His ban on the sunan of those 
before you and to tum to you. . .” (Q 33:38), referring to the Prophet’s 
marriage to Zaynab bint Jahsh. This evokes from al Tabarsi a compari- 
son with God’s way (tarigah and shari‘ah) of providing earlier pro- 
phets, specifically Dawid and Sulayman, with special marital privileges. 
Al Suyiti records that Ibn Sa‘d said that it is God’s faridah—another 
synonym—that prophets marry whom they want. 

Part of the vanished-nations topos is the theme of behavior of the 
prophets’ opponents and God’s abandonment of them. Q 8:38 is said to 
refer to the day of Badr, so sunnat al awwalin includes both the Quraysh 
and earlier nations. According to al Tabari, Q 3:137 was consolation on 
the day of Uhud. In Q 15:13, sunnat al awwalin means sirat al awwalin 
(“Ibn ‘Abbas”); or it means waqã’i‘ Allah ft man khala min al umam 
(God’s measures regarding the peoples gone before—al Suyuti)—two 





10A] Tabari (1388/1968), IV, p. 99. 
"A] Tabarsi (1333 AH), I, p. 507. 


2A] Suyati (1970), II, p. 78. 
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more synonyms. Q 17:77 is said to address the Makkan opposition to the 
Prophet (al Tabarti), and Q 33:62 the activity of the mundfigin ("Ibn 
‘Abbas”) in Madinah. 

It appears that references to the fate of vanished nations were very 
much in the minds of Muslim commanders. After the battle of Qadisiyah 
in 17/637, Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas wrote to ‘Umar that “God has given us 
victory over the people of Persia, and granted them the sunan of their co- 
religionists before them, after a long war and a violent upset” (Hamid 
Allah n.d.). 

An interesting application of the concept of sunnat Allah can be 
found not in the exegesis of the sunnah verses themselves, but in discus- 
sions of the sin of Cain. A propos Q 5:31, in which Cain learns from a 
crow the custom of burying the dead, al Tabari explains: “The one of the 
two who killed his brother didn’t know God’s sunnah with regard to cus- 
tom of [how one treats] the dead, so God sent the crow to teach him.” 


Documents That Mention the Sunnah of God 


According to Schacht, the earliest document containing an authentic 
use of the phrase sunnat al nabi (sunnah of the Prophet) is the letter of 
Ibn Ibad to the caliph “Abd al Malik, dating from 76/695. This text, how- 
ever, also mentions divine sunnah (al Dammarti 1302 AH). Ibn Ibad re- 
marks that the imams of error, about whom God revealed verses Q 28:41, 
Q 25:52, and Q 18:28, judge by other than God’s revelation and follow 
their own desires without a sunnah from God. Hasan al Basti, in his 
letter on qadar (fate) sent to the same caliph, quotes Q 40:85, concerning 
the ineffectiveness of believing only when one sees one’s punishment 
with one’s own eyes. He says: “This is God’s sunnah: not to accept re- 
pentance that comes upon witnessing the punishment” (Ritter 1933). 
Schacht notes that neither of these documents contains a single hadith and 
that the sunnah referred to by Ibn Ibad comes from God and is precisely 
the Prophet’s following the Qur’an. This makes it all the more curious 
that he neglects the Qur’anic material. 

Perhaps historians can speculate as to why correspondence with ‘Abd 
al Malik so often moved the letter-writer to use the term in question 
(Cook [1981] has identified “the letter to ‘Abd al Malik” as “almost a 
subgenre in itself”). We have another example in the Muwafta’, where 
Malik (n.d.) quotes the bay‘ah (oath of allegiance) of ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Umar to the caliph ‘Abd al Malik: ugirru laka bi al sam‘ wa al ta‘ah 
‘ala sunnat Allāh wa sunnat rasilih fima istata‘tu ("I affirm to you that 
I will heed and obey according to the sunnah of God and the sunnah of 
His Prophet, insofar as I am able”). 
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Imam al Shafi‘T (1403/1983) uses sunnat Allah when talking about the 
proper performance of hajj: fa bi hadhd quinā inna sunnat Allah ft 
‘ibadih ‘an la yudkhal al haram illa ihram. This follows a passage about 
Adam’s hajj, Abraham’s hajj, and so on, and various Qur’anic verses on 
the hajj. So the hajj is both Qur'an and sunnah. In fact, al Tabari and Ibn 
Hisham (Hamid Allah n.d.) quote a letter from the Prophet to the 
gover-nor of Yemen, ‘Amr ibn Hazm al Ansafi, containing the phrase 
ma‘dlim al hajj wa sunnatih wa faridatih but making no reference to 
sunnat al rasul. | suggest that those who doubt, for whatever reason, that 
the Pro-phet spoke of sunnat al rasūl as something with a separate identity 
might have less trouble with his using the word sunnah for a discrete and 
pre-viously existing phenomenon external to himself, such as the hajj. 

In the passage from Kitab al Umm, al Shafi‘i's concern is whether it is 
permissible to perfume oneself before entering ihram, based by analogy 
upon a sunnah. The Prophet directed a Bedouin making the ‘umrah to 
remove and wash the perfume-spotted garment in which he had entered 
ihram, after determining that he had also washed his garment dur-ing the 
hajj: “What you did in your hajj, do in your ‘umrah.” If the problem was 
that the spots were not ordinary dirt but perfume, that hadith is from the 
year 8 AH, according to al Shafi‘i, while a hadith from 
‘A’ishah that she perfumed the Prophet before ihrām dates from the year 
10 AH and so supersedes it. ‘Umar banned perfume, but al Shafi‘T says 
that the information from ‘A’ishah is better attested, that a dictum from 
the Prophet can be contradicted only by another dictum from the Prophet, 
and that there are others who contradict ‘Umar, who also contradicts 
him-self. In conclusion, al Shafi‘l says: “So how can it be 
permissible to abandon the sunnah which Almighty Allah has required 
humanity to fol-low, ata word from someone who talks that way?” 

There are ahdadith containing the phrase sunnat Allah. Wensinck’s 
(1936) concordance lists such ahddith in the collections of al Bukhari, Ibn 
Hanbal, and Ibn Majah. One of Ibn Hanbal’s examples says: "Sunnat Allah 
ta‘ala wa rasilih ahagq ‘an tuttaba‘ min sunnat Ibn Fuldn" (The sunnah 
of AHah Aimightly and of His Prophet are more worthy of being followed 
than the sunnah of so-and-so”). But as Schacht (1950) remarks, hadith is 
not identical with sunnah. Hasan (1970), who accuses Schacht of “perhaps 
purposely” refraining from quoting the Qur’an on the subject, peints out 
that hadith is not the only vehicle of sunnah. In any case, it is an interesting 
endeavor to discuss sunnah without relying exclusively on hadith. 

Where the scholar would perhaps be best advised to consider 
apply-ing the notion of the “sunnah of God” is in analyzing the many, 
many texts which speak of “a sunnah” or “the sunnah” without making it 
clear whose sunnah it is. For every text witha clear reference to the sunnah 
of 
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God, it seems there are dozens that contain the word unascribed. Some 
of these texts are also hadith, including items in Malik, al Darimi, Abū 
Dawid, and Ibn Majah. Nonprophetic material includes such famous texts 
as ‘Umar’s letter to Abū Misa al Ash‘ari (Hamid Allah n.d.), which 
mentions sunnah twice—first in the phrase sunnah muttaba‘ah and 
second in the phrase min ma laysa fih Qur’an wa lā sunnah. In other 
words, both instances of the word are unascribed and undefined. Of the 
seventeen recensions of the letter consulted by Hamid Allah (ibid.) for 
his compendium of political documents, only three—those of al Jahiz, al 
Mawardi, and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih—say sunnat al nabi or sunnat nabiyih. 
In Kitab al Irja’, al Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn al Hanafiyah (van Ess 
1974) refers constantly to the vanished nations, in which context he men- 
tions al sunnah three times, along with such associated notions as madat, 
khalat, subul, and so on, but does not actually use the phrase sunnat 
Allah. As with ‘Umar’s letter, textual variants often consist precisely of 
the difference between, say, al sunnah and sunnat al nabi, or between al 
kita@b wa al sunnah and kitab Allah wa sunnat nabiyih. 

In conclusion, consider three of the letters ascribed to ‘Ali. The first 
two are numbers 487 and 519 from Safwat’s (1356/1937) collection and 
are also in Ibn Abi al Hadid. Among all the stylistic anachronisms, we 
find the phrase ‘allamahum (or ‘allamakum) al kitab wa al hikmah wa al 
fara’id wa al sunnah (or al sunan). Now, there may certainly be a core 
of genuine material in these two letters, but aside from the Qur’anic for- 
mula al kitab wa al hikmah, it is probably not these phrases, which ex- 
hibit the priorities of a later period. The third letter, number 466, is from 
‘Ali to some of the Khawarij. Safwat quotes it from al Tabari and Ibn 
Qutaybah but not from Nahj al Balaghah, nor could I find it there. It is 
a terse indictment of the two arbiters at Siffin, who “went against the 
book of God, followed their own desires without any guidance from God, 
did not act according to the sunnah, and gave the Qur’an no role in the 
decision.” The order of references—Qur’an, Qur’an (= Auda), sunnah, 
Qur’an—is contrary to the later habit of mentioning sunnah after Qur’an. 
On that basis, I would argue that the text has as good a claim as any to 
authenticity, and that the reference is not to the practice of the Prophet or 
that of the community, but rather to the sunnah of God. 
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Reflections 
Islam and the End of History 
Ali A. Mazrui 


Introduction 


The debate about the end of history raises issues that sometimes 
touch almost upon the philosophy of history, insofar as they relate to the 
significance of not only a particular century but of the human species. 
Francis Fukuyama provoked this debate in his seminal article entitled, 
“The End of History?” in the journal The National Interest.‘ At the end of 
the twentieth century, Fukuyama saw “an unabashed victory of economic 
and political liberalism.”? His central argument was that the whole world 
was moving towards a liberal democratic capitalist system that was des- 
tined to be the final sociopolitical paradigm of all human evolution. As 
Fukuyama put it: 


What we may be witnessing is just not the end of the Cold War, 
or the passing of a particular period of postwar history, but the 
end of history as such: that is, the end point of mankind’s ideo- 
logical evolution and the universalization of Western liberal de- 
mocracy as the final form of human government.’ 


For Fukuyama, at the time of writing the original article (in 1989), 
the momentous changes in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, 
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which were only just unraveling, were part of that historical evolution 
towards democratic capitalism that he argued all societies would experi- 
ence sooner or later. Fukuyama has since expanded his thoughts into a 
book.* 


Fukuyama’s Thesis and the Muslim World 


For our purposes, we may ask, how does this thesis relate to the Mus- 
lim world? Is our Muslim society also evolving towards a system of 
liberal capitalist democracy? Or will Islam provide an alternative conclud- 
ing paradigm to human history? Muslims in fact believe not so much in 
the end of history as in the end of religious history. 

Islam considers itself to be both the inheritor and the continuation of 
the Abrahamic tradition in history. It is stated in the Qur’an: 


He has made plain to you of the religion that He enjoined upon 
Nuh and that which We have revealed unto you, and that which 
We enjoined upon Ibrahim and Misa and ‘Isa, that you keep to 
obedience and be not divided therein. (42:13)° 


Muslims see the Prophet Muhammad as the last of the prophets. Mus- 
lims claim that both the Jews and the early Christians had prophesied the 
coming of Muhammad and the Qur’an. With regards to the Jews, the 
Qur’an asserts: 


Say: Have you considered if it is from Allah, and you disbelieve 
in it, and a witness from among the children of Israel has borne 
witness of one like it, so he believed, while you are big with 
pride; surely Allah does not guide the unjust people. (46:10) 


With respect to the Christians, Muslims believe that Jesus had already 
informed his followers about the coming of the last prophet. The Qur’an 
asserts: 


And remember, Jesus, the son of Mary, said: O children of Israel! 
Surely I am the apostle of Allah to you, verifying that which is 
before me of the Tawrah and giving the good news of an Apostle 


‘See Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man (New York and 
Toronto: Free Press & Maxwell MacMillan Canada, 1992). 


‘All quotations in this paper are taken from The Qur’an, 6th ed., trans. M. H. Shakier, 
(Elmhurst, NY: Tahrike Tarsile Qur’an, Inc., 1990). 
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who will come after me, his name being Ahmad; but when he 
came to them with clear arguments they said: This is clear magic. 
(61:6) 


One may ask: to what extent has history vindicated these Muslim be- 
liefs? 

History has so far proven Muhammad to be the last of the grand 
founders of grand religions. Islam is the youngest of the grand global 
sacred faiths. And it is arguable that since Islam was born more than 
fourteen centuries ago, no religion has become numerous enough to be 
the national religion of even a single country in the twentieth century. Is 
Islam then the concluding chapter of religious history in the world? The 
Qur’an states explicitly that Muhammad is the last of the prophets: “Mu- 
hammad is not the father of any of your men, but he is the apostle of 
Allah and the last of the prophets” (Qur’an 33:40). 

Does the expression “the last of the prophets” mean that he is in fact 
declaring the end of religious history since this is the final conclusion of 
this particular phase of human experience? Are Muslim societies therefore 
vindicated by fourteen centuries in which no other prophet has repeated 
the grand religious construction? 

But with regard to the secular side of the end of history, are Muslim 
societies nevertheless moving towards liberal democratic capitalism? In 
the last years of the twentieth century, the world of Islam is larger in 
population—and growing faster—than the world of liberal democracy. As 
Weeks has pointed out in a demographic study of Islamic nations: “At 
current rates of growth, the 1988 estimated population of some 980 mil- 
lion Moslems could nearly double to 1.9 billion before the year 2020, ac- 
counting then for 23 percent of the world’s total.”° 

While Islamic countries have a crude birth rate of 42.1 per one thou- 
sand population, developed countries have a crude birth rate of 13.1; 
while Islamic countries have an average rate of natural increase of 2.8 
percent, that of developed countries is only 0.3 percent; and the average 
total fertility rate of Islamic nations is 6 percent, while that of developed 
countries is only 1.3 percent.’ 

On the other hand, the world of capitalism encompasses both liberal 
democracies and most Muslim societies. It is also worth remembering that 


John Weeks, "The Demography of Islamic Nations," Population Bulletin (1988) 43, 
4: 5. Some have argued that low birth rates in the western world, vis-a-vis high birth rates 
in the developing world (most of which is not democratic), could pose a danger to "west- 
em values." The Birth Dearth (New York, NY: Pharos Books, 1991). 


™Weeks, "The Demography of Islamic Nations,” p. 13. 
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while the Arab world is indeed the vanguard of Islamic civilization, it is 
not necessarily the vanguard of Islamic democracy. On the gender ques- 
tion, for example, Pakistan and Bangladesh have taken the lead in em- 
powering Muslim women to the highest political offices in the land.* 

Let us not forget the Arabia of Muhammad's time and what in fact 
the Prophet himself felt about women and womens’ rights. Who was Mu- 
hammad’s first wife? What was the relationship between them? To what 
extent was he “liberated” in contemporary terms? Let us remind ourselves 
that Muhammad’s first wife was not only “a working woman” but was 
also his employer. Muhammad happily worked for a woman, sought her 
advice, and she was the first person to whom he brought his doubts about 
the revelation he had in the cave. Contemporary Saudi Arabia, under the 
Wahhabt tradition, is very different from Muhammad’s vision. 

Saudi Arabia, as the custodian of Makkah and Madinah, does not 
even permit women to be licensed to drive a car. A storm of controversy 
broke out when some Saudi women attempted to protest this rule during 
the build-up of American and allied forces during the Gulf War.’ 

Southeast Asian Islam may take the lead in accommodating cultural 
pluralism in the modern world. Despite tensions and occasional clashes 
between the Chinese, Indians, and indigenous peoples in these states, or 
between Muslims, Buddhists, Hindus, and Christians, most people in 
Southeast Asia seem to be more interested in economic progress than 
cultural hegemony. As Wang puts it: 


ASEAN [i.e., the Association of South East Asian Nations] has 
thus far been successful in projecting an image of growth, se- 
curity and confidence. Its existence provides a comparative per- 
spective on ethnic and other rights. Its experience with its mem- 
bers’ social, cultural, and political issues has heightened its sensi- 
tivity as a group to wider common issues. "° 


*Benazir Bhutto became Prime Minister of Pakistan in December 1988 and, at the 
time of this speech, was the leader of the opposition. Begum Khaleda Zia became Prime 
Minister of Bangladesh in December 1991. The leader of the opposition is also a woman: 
Sheikh Hasina Wajed. 


*For reports on the "car-driving” question in Saudi Arabia, see The New York Times 
of November 7, 1990, p. 18; November 8, 1990, p. 15; November 13, 1990, p. 14; 
November 15, 1990, p. 19; November 18, 1990, p. 16; and December 8, 1990, p. 16. 


See Gungwu Wang, "Ethnicity and Religion in Social Development,” in The ASEAN 
Success Story, ed. Linda G. Martin (Honolulu: East-West Center, 1987), p. 43. For a 
detailed description of the economic peronai of ASEAN countries, see Seiji Naya, 
"Economic Performance and Growth Factors of the ASEAN Countries,” ibid., pp. 47-87. 
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It is conceivable that Southeast Asia will follow South Asian Islam 
on the gender question, politicizing women faster than Middle Eastern 
Islam and sharing power with women sooner than Middle Eastern Islam 
has been doing. At least, in these countries, there is more of a tendency 
to accept the participation of women in various political activities than in 
Middle Eastern countries." 

On the whole, Arab Islam is by definition less multicultural than non- 
Arab Islam. After all, the Arab world fuses the Arabic language with the 
Islamic religion in day-to-day life. At one level this is a rich religious ex- 
perience. But at another level, this is a less rich cultural experience than 
that of Muslims who pray in Arabic and recite poetry in another 
language, like Muslims in Southeast Asia, whose varied cultural streams 
flow into the river of Southeast Asian Islam. Of course, this is just part 
of the “long historical tradition in Southeast Asia of accommodating—and 
by degrees integrating—Islamic belief with local customs.”'* Muslims 
who are not Arabs are at the very least bicultural. 

Islam in the twentieth century has posed the greatest cultural resis- 
tance to western imperialism but not necessarily to western liberal democ- 
racy. It has posed resistance to western secularism but not necessarily to 
western capitalism. Do these tensions amount to a distinct role that Islam 
plays in relation to precisely this idea of the liberal democratic system as 
the concluding chapter in human history? 

A large number of recent Muslim theologians have asked for liberali- 
zation and reformation in Islam. We should not forget that Islam’s com- 
munitarianism and political agenda are concomitant with the fact that 
rather than having a static theology, it contains many mechanisms for re- 
form, innovation, and adaptation. Modern theological movements reflect 
this aspect of Islam. These include confrontation of Islam with western 
colonial might, modern eschatology, and basic challenges to the core of 
the religious law expressed in changes in family structure, dress codes, 
and anti-monotheistic literature and movements. 

A sample of modern thinkers who were active in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries would include Jamal al Din As‘adabadi (known as 
al Afghani in the West), Muhammad ‘Abduh, and Muhammad Iqbal. 


"For a critical look at women and politics in two Southeast Asian countries— 
Malaysia and Indonesia—see Lenore Manderson, “Gender and Politics in Malaysia,” in 
Why Gender Matters in Southeast Asian Politics, ed. Maila Stivens (Clayton, Australia: 
Centre of Southeast Asian Studies, 1991), pp. 43-60; and Norma Sullivan, “Gender and 
Politics in Indonesia,” ibid., pp. 61-86. 


"Roy F. Ellen, “Social Theory, Ethnography and the Understanding of Practical Islam 
in South-East Asia,” in Islam in South-East Asia, ed. M. B. Hooker (Leiden, The Nether- 
lands: E. J. Brill, 1983), pp. 50-91. 
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These theorists were Muslims with European education who also had an 
intimate knowledge of the western world’s science and technology, as 
well as its social problems. Their attitudes outline a political-theological 
challenge to the West on the basis of Islamic rationalism.” 

As‘adabadi’s theology is intertwined with his political response to the 
forceful power of European Christian civilization. He recommends, on 
theological grounds, a pan-Islamic movement that can revive the caliphate 
and establish Islamic force as a world power. As a political realist, this 
grand vision is transferred to a call for an Islamic nationalism that stands 
free of western economic domination. To support this plan, he appeals 
for: first, immediate political and economic independence; second, a re- 
cognition that the ultimate superiority of Islam over other religions, as the 
Mu‘tazilah assert, lies in its rationality; and third, the idea that the prac- 
tical result of a religious life includes not only humanity’s spiritual di- 
mension and the special status of religious community, but also special 
inner qualities necessary for achieving peaceful bliss (i.e., modesty, 
honesty, and truthfulness that frees humanity from the consequences of 
hedonism and materialism). 

As‘adabadi, like many modern reformers, was a major organizer of 
a group of reform movements such as Egypt’s Salafiyah and the Muslim 
Brotherhood. One of his proteges was Muhammad * Abduh, a philosopher, 
a professor at al Azhar University, a journalist, and a mufti (chief judge) 
who proposed large-scale social programs for long-term social reform. He 
taught theology and wrote a number of works, including legal opinions, 
that, for example, permitted the eating of animals slaughtered by Jews 
and Christians, legalized loans on interest, and advocated reforms of 
women’s rights. His theology focused on a close connection between rea- 
son and revelation. The latter, according to him, was intuitive knowledge 
given by God to the Prophet for the education of the common man or 
woman and not necessarily to be reserved for exegesis by a few. Like the 
Mu‘ tazilah, ‘Abduh felt that the Qur’an was created in time and that 
theology is a rational science. Also, like As‘adabadi, he invited Muslims 
to hold fast to the fundamentals of their religion while focusing on reform 
and the innovation of practices open to reasoned reinterpretation and 
modernization. 

Muhammad Iqbal (1878-1938) considered Islam as an intellectual and 
moral phenomenon that places humanity, as an innovative instrument of 


"See Muhammad Abduh, The Theology of Unity, trans. Kenneth Cragg and Ishaq 
Muhammad (New York: Humanities Press, 1966); Muhammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction 
of Religious Thoughts in Islam (Lahore, Pakistan: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1951); and 
Islam in Transition: Muslim Perspectives, ed. John Donohue and John L. Esposito (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1982). 
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God, in a position to realize the infinite possibilities of the world. Iqbal 
held that the Islamic intellectual tradition transforms Greek models of ab- 
stract knowledge into empirical investigation of concrete facts, as illus- 
trated by the Qur’an’s attention to actual matters. Faith involved empirical 
knowledge of reality coupled with the vision of theory. Thus, the knowl- 
edge of how God reveals Himself in the world is compatible with the 
idea of a transcendent God. Islam has always had a keen sense of histori- 
cal consciousness, and thus Muslims have traditionally considered them- 
selves to be participants in the making of history. 


Western and Islamic History 


In western history, intellectual and scientific changes paralleled reli- 
gious and economic changes. The changes exemplified by the former 
were: the Renaissance, which created individualism in the arts and blos- 
somed into a major movement in Europe; the Enlightenment, which pro- 
duced European-style rationalism with its cultivated skepticism and 
doubts; and the Scientific-Technological Revolution, during which the 
first great scientists emerged, the beginnings of sustained secularism 
formed, and the scientific revolution gathered momentum. As one scholar 
said: 


The vivid imagination of the Renaissance mind had revived the 
logic and induction and a biblical appreciation of humankind as 
observer and manipulator of creation while Reformed thought 
renewed hope in history and tamed nature for investigation. This 
was the combination that made modern science possible. '* 


Paralleling these developments, the sixteenth-century Protestant Re- 
formation in the religious domain began. It was inevitable, with the open- 
ing of the mind and the world through the Renaissance and the Age of 
Discovery, that there would be a questioning of Church authority and 
dogma." 

The economy was not immune to these changes in society. There 
were higher phases of economic behavior that started before the Protes- 
tant Reformation but afterwards entered more developed phases, resulting 


“Harold P. Nebelsick, The Renaissance, The Reformation and the Rise of Science 
(Edinburgh, Scotland: T & T Clark, 1992), pp. xix. 


‘SFor historical accounts of the links between the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
see, for example, William R. Estep, Renaissance and Reformation (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans, 1986); and Albert Hyma, Renaissance To Reformation (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 1951). 
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in a capitalist revolution. In examining this period, one issue has been 
much debated: did the change in the religious domains result in major 
changes in economic behavior? A major sociological writer in the West, 
who initiated the debate on the link between the Protestant Reformation 
and the rise of capitalism, was Max Weber, author of the famous book 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism.‘ The argument was 
that Christianity, before the Protestant Reformation, distrusted making 
money, particularly through loans and interest.” Making money was not 
morally respectable because of the strong biblical injunctions against 
riches and usury. For example in Mark 10:25, Jesus said, “It is easier for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven.”'* Poverty was prized by faithful Christians. 

Therefore, the tendency was to let Jews monopolize money making. 
Since Jews were despised because of their perceived role in Jesus Christ’s 
crucifixion, anti-Semitic Europe assigned the necessary evil of money- 
lending and other banking functions to them.' So the specializations that 
were taking place in Europe were due to pre-Reformation Christianity’s 
distrust of certain forms of economic behavior that it regarded as reli- 
giously and morally less than respectable. 

Then came the Protestant Reformation. It was pioneering in certain 
ways. First of all, it distrusted the Church and its authorities. This was a 
blow not against Christianity, but against the Church. And at that time the 
dominant church was the Roman Catholic Church. Second, it distrusted 
priestly intercession—the representation of God by priests. People went 
to confess to a priest in order to be forgiven by God, or they went to buy 
indulgences. One paid some money to the Church so that the Church 
could allow one to drink more wine. So the Church had reached a stage 
where it was doing all sorts of things on behalf of God, sometimes in ex- 





16Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958); M. J. Ketch, Capitalism and the Reformation (New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1968); Jelle C. Riemersma, Religious Factors in Early Dutch Capitalism 1550- 
1650 (The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1968); Wolfang Schluchter, Rationalism, Religion and 
Domination: A Weberian Perspective (Berkeley: University of Berkeley Press, 1989); and, 
for an early overview of the controversy, see Robert W. Green, Protestantism, Capitalism 
and Social Science: The Weber Thesis Controversy, 2d ed. (Lexington, MA: Heath, 1973). 


"Canon law threatened expulsion from the Church for those who continued to engage 
in usury despite the Church’s warning. See Hyma, Renaissance to Reformation, p. 66. 


!8The Holy Bible. ed. Rev. C. I. Scofield (New York: Oxford University Press, 1909). 
Oft-cited verses against usury include Psalms 15:5 and Ezekiel 18:8, 13, and 17. 


"See, for example, H. A. Oberman, The Roots of Anti-Semitism in the Age of 
Renaissance and Reformation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984); and William Nicholls, 
Christian Antisemitism: A History of Hate (Northvale, NJ: J. Aronson, 1993). 
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change for bribes! Outraged by this, Martin Luther and John Calvin be- 
came the major movers of change, with Martin Luther hammering and 
nailing his ninety-five theses on a church door in Wittenburg in 1517, 
denouncing the abuses of Christianity, and starting a movement that soon 
spread across northern Europe and subsequently penetrated much of the 
rest of the world through Protestant proselytization. Thus priestly interces- 
sion began to be challenged in the Protestant Reformation. An outraged 
Martin Luther, for example, said: 


Popes and bishops are flinging about graces and indulgences. 
Here come religious men and flaunt their indulgence at every 
street comer, only to get money for food and clothes. Oh, those 
begging friars!” 


Third, this marked the beginning of individualism in the new western 
culture. It was felt that one could talk to God directly and that the Al- 
mighty could talk to you directly, and that there was therefore no need 
for priestly intermediaries. Since one did not need a priest to talk to God, 
there was religious individualism. And then from religious individualism, 
there was a transition to economic individualism. 

Fourth, there are different forms of prayer. Work itself was con- 
sidered a form of prayer. Work and prosperity can be signs that God is 
on your side.”' Prosperity is not disreputable, for it can be a sign that God 
approves of one’s actions. So it is not the making of money that is sinful, 
but how you spend it. And the Protestant Reformation veered towards a 
situation here that proclaimed, “Make money but don’t spend it. Make 
lots of money, but spend very little.” The result: accumulation on one 
side, reinvestment on the other, and the beginnings of a massive accumu- 
lation of wealth, because people who previously would not have entered 
the market place were now entering and interpreting it as a form of 
prayer. People who were God-fearing were at the same time eager to be- 
come rich and yet they were not spending their wealth in luxury. They 
were saving it, sometimes for reinvestment. Capitalism was about to take 
off. And capitalism took off. 

The marriage of these two—the scientific revolution and the capitalist 
revolution—gave the West the Industrial Revolution. From the late eight- 
eenth century to the early part of the nineteenth century, the revolution 
burst upon the hitherto-placid world, with England leading the way for 


°Quoted in Hyma, Renaissance to Reformation, p. 273. 


2Tbid., pp. 490-91. 
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much of the period. Most spheres of life were transformed by the revo- 
lution. 

And the argument was: look who is leading in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the capitalist changes—the Protestant powers. On the other hand, 
the ones who were stagnating were the most Catholic of the Christian 
countries, for Portugal, Spain, and Ireland were falling behind the Pro- 
testant powers that were developing in a big way. There was one big 
exception among Catholic countries, one that became a major actor in the 
game of capitalism and industry without being Protestant: France.” 

However, although France did not have a Protestant Reformation, it 
had a functional alternative: the French Revolution.” In some ways, the 
Revolution was at least as anticlerical as the Reformation and proceeded 
to change the nature of economic, as well as religious, behavior in 
France.” The Industrial Revolution and the capitalist revolution were re- 
sponsible for the later revolutions; on the one side, there were liberal 
revolutions and on the other side were the later socialist revolutions. The 
most influential of the liberal revolutions were the ones in the United 
States (from 1776 onwards) and France (from 1789)—the American and 
French revolutions. The most spectacular of the socialist revolutions were 
of course the ones in Russia (1917) and China (1949). This view of west- 
ern history is not Fukuyama’s: it is Mazrui’s. 

What Fukuyama was telling us is that socialist revolutions were 
doomed; this was the march of history. Ideologies attempted to achieve 
utopia for their followers, and socialism, which had exerted a powerful 
hold on the minds of millions for decades, was the last utopia. The last 
utopia is now crumbling. In the words of Fukuyama: 


“For a comparative look at France’s and Britain’s industrial-technological progress, 
see, for example, J. R. Harris, Essays in Industry and Technology in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: England and France (Hampshire, UK, and Brookfield, VT: Variorum and Ashgate, 
1992). 


For instance, see Jean-Pierre Hirsch “Revolutionary France, Cradle of Free Enter- 
prise,” American Historical Review (December 1989), 94: 5: 1281-89. 


**For analyses of the economic nature and impact of the French Revolution, see, for 
example, Florin Aftalion, The French Revolution: An Economic Interpretation (Cam- 
bridge, UK, and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Jean Laurent Rosenthal, 
"The Development of Agriculture in Provence 1700-1860: The French Revolution and 
Economic Growth,” Journal of Economic History (September 1990), 50: 3: 615-38; and 
Peter McPhee, “The French Revolution, Peasants, and Capitalism,” American Historical 
Review (December 1989), 94: 5: 1265-80. For origins and consequences in other areas of 
society, see, for example, Roger Chartier, The Cultural Origins of the French Revolution 
(Durham, NC: Duke aaay Press, 1991); Alan Forrest and Peter Jones, eds., Reshap- 
ing France: Town, Country, and Region during the French Revolution (Manchester, UK, 
and New York: Manchester University Press and St. Martin’s Press, 1991); and David G. 
Troyansky et al., The French Revolution in Culture and Society (New York: Greenwood 
Press, 1991). 
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The passing of Marxism-Leninism first from China and then from 
the Soviet Union will mean its death as a living ideology of 
world historical significance . . . the fact that there is not a single 
large state in which it is a going concern undermines completely 
its pretensions to being in the vanguard of human history.” 


Is Marxism Dead? 


Now, in our own lifetime, with the collapse of the socialist revo- 
lution, at least in Europe, I have raised the issue of whether the fate of 
Marxism remains open.” What has collapsed seems to be Lenin’s contri- 
bution. Lenin was a Russian, primarily a twentieth-century figure, and 
Marx an exclusively nineteenth-century German thinker. Lenin was a kind 
of Martin Luther, interpreting the Marxist gospel.” Just as there are dif- 
ferent routes to Christianity—one does not have to be Lutheran to be 
Christian—there are different routes to Marxism, for one does not have 
to be Leninist to be Marxist. The strange package of the twentieth century 
is that Leninism was Marxism’s false start. As Russia was the first to take 
off and Lenin was the Russian leader, almost everybody else who went 
Marxist went Marxist-Leninist. This combination of Marxism-Leninism 
was seen as indissoluble. The Leninist part of the package included, for 
instance, democratic centralism, the vanguard party, and the monopolistic 
communist party. These concepts owed more to Lenin than to Marx. 

There were three roles of Marxism in our history: a) as an ethic of 
distribution (how to distribute the wealth of society and therefore reduce 
the inequalities of society); b) as a methodology of analysis (a Marxist 
way of studying society, of interpreting society, of looking at society and 
drawing conclusions); and c) as an ideology of development, as an engine 
to increase productivity. 

An evaluation of the first role of Marxism—as an ethic of distribution 
and concern about economic disparities or inequalities—reveals that it 
really has not been invalidated by the crisis that has taken place. The idea 
that we ought to minimize differences in the sharing of resources in so- 
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ciety has not been invalidated one way or the other.” To treat the second 
role—Marxism as a methodology of analysis—we may point out that 
though you and I may not be Marxist scholars, the history of the last 
three years has not invalidated class analysis or the study of imperialism. 
We may prefer to study societies differently, which is the privilege of 
each scholar, but Marxist methodology has not been rendered unintel- 
ligible or unintelligent.” Lastly, Marxism as an ideology of development 
has been discredited. It has not delivered the goods because Lenin con- 
structed a particular form or strategy for development that failed to de- 
liver in the countries in which it was attempted.*' And so it has more or 
less collapsed in many countries. The Marxist baby is being thrown out 
with the Leninist bath water. 

It is conceivable that Marxism stands a better chance in Asia, at least 
in the People’s Republic of China, where it has not as yet been aban- 
doned. China, despite Tiananmen, is becoming less Leninist, particularly 
in the economic sphere. Democratic centralism is losing its centralism, 
and we may surely see an increase in the “democratic” part of “demo- 
cratic centralism.”* 

If it happens that Marxism survives better in Asia than in Europe, the 
situation would be comparable to the fate of Christianity, a religion that 
failed among its original constituency. It failed among the Jews to whom 
it was first revealed and it failed in the Middle East as a geographical re- 
gion. It prospered spectacularly in Europe—in exile. Europe then became 
the leading Christian continent in the world and spread Christianity to 





2°Even formerly hard-headed economists are now turning their eyes towards the 
"fuzzy" topics of “equality.” One example is Amartya Sen. See, for example, his 
Inequality Reexamined (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1992). Equality con- 
tinues to occupy the minds of political theorists. See, for instance, David G. Gil, Unravel- 
ing Social Policy: Theory, Analysis, and Political Action toward Social Equality, 4th ed. 
(Rochester, VT: Schenkman Books, 1990); and Charles R. Beitz, Political Equality: An 
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other lands.** Even under European hegemony, it still did not prosper 
where it was born. And even when Europeans created Israel, it was partly 
at the expense not only of Muslims but also of Christians, for Europeans 
brought in Jews while Christian and Muslim Palestinians fled the area. 
An estimated fifty thousand Christian refugees fled the part of Palestine 
that fell to the Zionists during the first Arab-Israeli war of 1948-49.** So 
the creation of Israel reduced the Christian presence in the Middle East 
even further because it displaced one particular subsection of the region’s 
residual Christian population. There was a steep decline in the number of 
Palestinian Christians in various areas of Palestine between 1931 and 
1961. In New Jerusalem, the number of Christians fell from 11,526 in 
1931 to 1,403 in 1961." 

The question is: Is Marxism moving in a similar direction? Will it 
prosper in exile and become marginal in Europe where it was born? In 
its cradle—Europe—it may become peripheral, while in the largest and 
most populous of all continents—Asia—it may find pockets of strength. 
At the moment, the biggest pocket of all is China. It is a question mark. 
Is it the end of history, or the end of Leninism, that is at hand? It is a 
question that only history will answer more fully in the future. 


Islam in World History 


Is there an Islamic equivalent to this kind of history described above? 
What form does it take? Let us raise at the outset the most controversial 
aspect. Is it possible to argue that the Prophet Muhammad saw (some 
seven centuries or so before Martin Luther and John Calvin) that the 
Christianity of his day needed a reformation? 

The Qur’an asserts that the people of the book (i.e., the Jews and the 
Christians) have altered their original text: 


O you who believe! Believe in Allah and His Apostle and the 
Book which He has revealed to His Apostle and the Book which 
He revealed before; and whoever disbelieves in Allah and His 
Angels and His Apostles and the last day, he indeed strays off 
into a remote error. (4:136) 


For a noncritical account of the western role in expanding Christianity to the non- 
western world, see Charles W. Forman, ed., Christianity in the Non-Western World 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1967), pp. 35-58. 


“See R. B. Betts, Christians in the Arab East (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1978), p. 
67. 


Thid., p. 69. 
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This is true, even though the Christians are nearest in friendship to 
Muslims. As the Qur’an puts it: 


And you will certainly find the nearest in friendship to those who 
believe (to be) those who say: We are Christians; this is because 
there are priests and monks among them and because they do not 
behave proudly. (5:82) 


One of the major mistakes of Christians was their conviction that be- 
cause Jesus was born of a virgin, he was therefore a son of God: 


And The Jews say: Uzair is the son of Allah; and the Christians 
say: The Messiah is the Son of Allah; these are the words of their 
mouths; they imitate the saying of those who disbelieved before; 
may Allah destroy them; how they are turned away. (9:30) 


Thus Muhammad asserts that the Christians had distorted the real 
message of God. Seven centuries later, and in the same manner, John 
Calvin and Martin Luther said that the message of Jesus had been dis- 
torted by some of its followers. For the Muslims, God is absolute and 
does not have a family. Specifically the celebrated Chapter of Purity as- 
serts: “Say: He, Allah is One. Allah is He on Whom all depend. He be- 
gets not, nor is He begotten. And none is like Him” (114:1-4). 

John Calvin and Martin Luther would not have accepted that, but 
they did restrict the sharing of divinity. They agreed that Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, was special but not so special that one could pray to 
God through her. Protestants place less emphasis on her significance than 
do Roman Catholics. For instance, Martin Luther warned against giving 
her divine status or venerating her more than Jesus Christ.” Similarly, 
Martin Luther and John Calvin said that one does not have to pray to 
God through priests; one can have direct communication with Him. They 
were saying in the sixteenth century what had been said by Muhammad 
in the seventh. Here is a situation where Islam said the body of Chris- 
tianity, or what others call Christianity, is properly the religion of God 
and that the priests have taken over as pretenders to godly authority. 

Was Islam the first Protestant revolution? That is the question. It had 
accepted the message of what others call Christianity, asserted it had been 
distorted, and proceeded to attempt to purify it without necessarily under- 
mining Jesus as a major figure in spiritual worth. And then, is there an 


*Bermhard Lohse, A Short History of Christian Doctrine, trans. F. Ernest Stoeffler 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978), p. 207. 
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effect that leads to a form of mercantilism in trade after Muslims ex- 
panded? This is really a nascent capitalist revolution trying to take form. 
That is one stage. 

Is there a similar stage of an Islamic renaissance in the arts and sci- 
ences? If this is what we mean by the major changes that took place in 
periods of Islamic history, an approximate extension of the then nascent 
scientific revolution depends on one’s perspective. If one is too Arabo- 
centric in the interpretation of the Islamic enlightenment, one will reduce 
the period of Islamic enlightenment to a brief period. If one extends the 
period well into the Ottoman empire, one can carry the period right into 
the seventeenth century. The Islamic enlightenment borrowed from other 
civilizations and then improved upon what it had borrowed. We know 
that in the English language the numbers are called Arabic numerals; this 
is part of the Islamic response to the stimulus of other civilizations. It 
passed on that stimulus, after improving it for future centuries and civili- 
zations. In this case the stimulus was from India, and the Muslims trans- 
mitted it to other civilizations after improving upon it.” 

The wisdom of the Greeks was originally transmitted to western 
Europe through such scholars as the Muslim Iranian philosopher Ibn Sina 
(a.k.a. Avicenna) and the Muslim Spanish thinker Ibn Rushd.’ Ibn Sina’s 
philosophical system was embedded in Christian Catholicism in many 
ways. For example, St. Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the greatest scholarly 
theologian, quotes his work over five hundred times and formulates his 
own key doctrines, such as the difference between “essence” and “exis- 
tence,” based on Ibn Sina’s analysis. In the same manner, Ibn Rushd’s 
commentaries on Aristotle were philosophical handbooks for some of the 
greatest Christian thinkers: Albert the Great and his celebrated student St. 
Aquinas. These commentaries have been translated into Latin and English 
and are still useful in deciphering Aristotle’s works.” 

Greek wisdom later became part of the West’s self-conception and 
the origins and cradle of its own rationalism.“ The English word “alpha- 


z 37See Duncan Towson, Muslim Spain (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
1973), p. 41. 


See ibid, p. 42. Also see Hichem Djait, Europe and Islam (Berkeley, CA: University 
of California Press, 1985); and W. Montgomery Watt, The Influence of Islam on Medieval 
Europe (Edinburgh: University Press, 1972). 


See De Lacy O'Leary, Arabic Thought and Its Place in History (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1922); and Majid Fakhry, A History of Muslim Philosophy (New York: 
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bet” may not have come directly from the Greek “alphabita” but from the 
Arabic “alif bete.” Although western European languages show other- 
than-Arabic influences, Spanish has been particularly affected by Arabic 
partly because of the Muslim impact on Spain for about eight centuries. *' 

The architectural wonders of Muslim civilization extend from the Al- 
hambra in Spain to the Taj Mahal in India. As I indicated, nor must we 
forget, the West’s own Renaissance may be due to the Islamic renaissance 
in the first place. Here I quote one western scholar, Eugene A. Myers: 
“From the late ninth century until the twelfth, Islamic influence on West- 
ern science and culture was very great.” 

And again, in conclusion, he states: 


The cultural importance of the work of Islamic scholars and 
translators for the development of science and humanities can 
hardly be overestimated . . . thus, the roots of Western thought 
are a mixture of Greco-Arabic and Hebrew thought.” 


It is a paradoxical development that the doors of Hellenism, which 
later inspired the western European renaissance, came largely through the 
Islamic world and particularly through Spain. So on the whole, therefore, 
all this has some equivalent in Muslim history, but in a nascent stage. 

What happened afterwards? The figure begins to change as decline 
sets in. The West’s Dark Ages came before the Renaissance, while ours 
came after the Renaissance. And then Muslims became objects of history. 
Not subjects of history, not actors, but the acted-upon. Depending on 
one’s degree of Arabocentrism, one can choose the period—past the 
Moghuls, past the Ottoman Empire—as to when the decline really be- 
came sufficiently decisive. 

I would say the first half of this century was still part of the decline. 
This was part of the period of Muslims as objects of history. Much of the 
Muslim world was colonized. The Ottoman Empire disintegrated after the — 
First World War, and different pieces were occupied by European powers 
and became colonies or protectorates.“* Those parts of the Muslim world 


“See Duncan Towson, Muslim Spain, for a general description of the impact of Islam 
on Spain. 


“See Eugene A. Myers, Arabic Thought and the Western World in the Golden Age 
of Islam (New York: Frederick Ungar, 1964), p. 10. 


See ibid., pp. 133-4. 
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that were not colonized were neo-colonized. Countries like Iran (or Per- 
sia) and Afghanistan did not have much independence in this period. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, Muslims emerged as 
shapers of history. In this phase, Muslims affected world history, not by 
design but by attempting to change more localized history and then gen- 
erating consequences abroad. So the unintended consequences became 
globally transformative. One major example was the war of independence 
in Algeria during 1954-62.*° 

One might think of the war in Algeria in Eurocentric terms. France 
regarded it as part of France, but the Algerians said “No way. This is a 
colony,” and began to fight for their independence. Then a good French- 
man named General Charles DeGaulle came to power, recognized reality, 
and gave independence to Algeria in 1962. That is the wrong way of in- 
terpreting Algerian history. The correct way is to say Algerians are North 
Africans who took up arms to fight for their freedom. Their sole aim was 
to fight for their liberty and human rights.“ They did not know they were 
changing the history of the world. 

How did they change the history of the world in four years (1954-58) 
only? They imposed so much stress on France’s constitutional order, 
more stress in fact than the Vietnam war later imposed on its American 
counterpart, that France almost had a civil war.” At that time, I was a 
student in England and I remember very distinctly, as we were watching 
the tensions across the Channel, wondering what was going to happen. 
The Manchester Guardian, for the first time in its history, carried an edi- 
torial in French appealing to the people of France to desist from this reck- 
less plunge towards armed civil convulsion. If the frustrated and de- 
moralized French soldiers in Algeria had flown to Paris to take over 
government, the left in France would have poured into the streets with 
arms to fight them.“* 


“For an account of the war, see, for example, John E. Talbott, The War without a 
Name: France in Algeria, 1954-1962 (New York: Knopf, 1980). 


“The French attached immense importance to Algeria. See, for instance, Tony Smith, 
The French Stake in Algeria, 1945-1962 (Ithaca, NY: Comell University Press, 1978). 


“See W. G. Andrew, French Politics and Algeria: The Process of Policy Formation, 
1954-1962 (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1962) for an account of French policy 
towards Algeria. For a more journalistic account of DeGaulle and Algeria, see C. L. Sulz- 
berger, The Test: DeGaulle and Algeria (London: R. Hart-Davis, 1962). 
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It was a close call. There was only one person who could save 
France: General Charles DeGaulle. The old constitutional order collapsed 
because DeGaulle would not rule under it. He insisted on the Fifth Re- 
public—a whole new constitution had to be written.“ When it came into 
force, it made France more politically stable and enabled it to pull out of 
the military side of NATO. It made France less submissive to the United 
States for quite a while and also pushed its nuclear program faster. It ac- 
celerated France’s decolonization policy throughout the world, especially 
throughout Africa. And by 1962, Algeria itself became independent. 

The history of France was changed because Muslims were fighting 
for their independence in Algeria, in North Africa. The history of Europe 
was changed because the history of France was changed. The history of 
the world was changed because the history of Europe was changed. So 
this is a situation of shapers of history shaping history while trying to 
change local history. 

In relation to Fukuyama’s thesis of the “end of history” as the col- 
lapse of communism, almost no western analysts talk about Afghanistan. 
Nobody discusses the end of communism in relation to the collapse of the 
Soviet imperial will when defeated in Afghanistan. Almost nobody does 
it in the West. Here was a country, the Soviet Union, that was hegemonic 
and powerful. Any time it had trouble in its empire it sent the tanks in re- 
sponse and crushed the trouble. It did this in Hungary in 1956 and in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. It could not do it in Afghanistan from 1979 on- 
wards because, unlike the architects of the Prague Spring in Czechoslo- 
vakia and unlike the Hungarians in 1956, the Mujahidin would not let the 
invaders lie in peace. They fought and fought and fought. They are still 
fighting, even though the invaders have left. Of course, sooner or later we 
have to remind them the invader is gone. But at least in the heroic phase 
of the struggle, they took on the superpower, aided by the fervor of 
Islam, just as earlier Islam had proved to be a potent force in fighting the 
imperialist powers,°' and the Soviet imperial will was damaged fatally. 
Nobody discusses this in the West: after Afghanistan, the Soviet Union 
could no longer send tanks into another Hungary, into another Poland, 


“See, for example, P. M. Williams and Martin Harrison, DeGaulle’s Republic (Lon- 
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into another Czechoslovakia. After being defeated by Muslims, it could 
no longer play that old game. 

Nobody regards this as relevant, because they do not see the Muslim 
world as a causal factor in history. They still think of us as objects of his- 
tory, objects being manipulated by historical forces. And yet Afghanistan 
is a tremendous case of a movement of Muslims pursuing local goals and, 
in the process, transforming global history. Many of the Mujahidin knew 
very little about perestroika and East-West relations. They just knew: we 
are Muslims, we love our freedom, we love our religion, and these in- 
vaders are not going to sleep in peace in my land; we are going to throw 
them out. So that was Muslims creating change by destroying the old 
Eastern bloc. Afghanistan’s role was reinforced by Iran’s role in creating 
conditions in which the Soviet Union intervened in Afghanistan in the 
first place, since it was scared of another Islamic revolution.’ All these 
are causal factors, with major Muslim actors, that were inadequately 
attended to in the explanation of shapers of modern history at work. 

In South-South and North-South relations, Muslims have played a 
major role in challenging western control over Muslim resources. We also 
know about the role played by Nasser in challenging western control over 
Muslim resources. There is a Muslim impact on South-South relations— 
aid to each other and employment, as in the case of oil-rich Muslim 
countries.** There is a Muslim impact on North-South relations, as in the 
case of negotiations with the North on key international and economic 
issues.** Muslims have strengthened the South’s power to some extent, 
and have succeeded in destroying the East’s power. What is not clear is 
how we are going to deal with the West, as it is unfortunately still too 
strong for the Muslims. Is there a way out? 

Thus we come to Muslims as makers of history. In my opinion, 
Muslims shape global history, but only unintentionally and with un- 
intended consequences. Makers of history, on the other hand, do it inten- 
tionally and for that exact purpose. I think it is important that we confront 
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the issue of Fukuyama’s democracy and capitalism and where it is lead- 
ing Muslims. On the whole, I am much more enthusiastic about democ- 
racy than about capitalism. Unfortunately, capitalism may be the neces- 
sary manure for democracy. Historically, there has been no pluralistic 
democracy in the world that has succeeded without a minimum of capi- 
talism. It does not exist. The question is: Is this accidental or is it causal? 
Is it impossible to have a competitive, pluralistic, open society without at 
the same time having some degree of capitalism? Is capitalism the neces- 
sary cow dung for the plant of democracy? Do we have to put up with 
it? There is considerable debate among scholars on the subject." It is 
conceivable that we do have to accept the combination of capitalism with 
democracy. Can we then either a) democratize Islam or redemocratize it, 
or b) Islamize democracy? 

On democratizing Islam, do we make it more a part of the forces at 
work in our lives that combine accountability to God with accountability 
to the people? This is one question we have to ask ourselves while mak- 
ing future Islamic history: How do we combine accountability to God 
with accountability to the people in our governments? Secondly, how do 
we localize the concept of ummah and make it an electoral constituency 
rather than a diffuse one billion people in different states of the world? 
There are one billion Muslims around the world." Thinking of Muslims 
as a single constituency is very often unrealistic. Can there be smaller 
constituencies? 

On the question of gender, how do we make Muslim women full par- 
ticipants? Gender could be the interrupted revolution in the original his- 
tory of Islam. Islam was revealed among a people steeped in female 
infanticide. Therefore it was sexism at its worst. Allah chose to reveal the 
religion first of all among people with that defect. Do I have enough or 
too many daughters? In that case, let’s have a pillow ready for the next 
one. Now that is obviously horrendous in historical terms and yet, within 
one generation, this society began to have property-owning female citi- 
zens.” The society was on its way towards change. The question is, did 
Allah intend the change to be incremental? You are dealing with raw hu- 
man material. In the first generation, you may not be able to transform 
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all that you want to transform. Were there seeds of change, for example, 
in polygyny? When they were told that a man could marry more than one 
woman provided he treated them equally, was that a seed of change— 
provided you treat them equally? You realize that you cannot do so, for 
it is impossible to treat two human beings equally. You will find one 
more amusing than another, one more irritating, more restful or more 
attractive. One may galvanize you more, depress you morte, titillate you 
more. Obviously it is impossible to treat two human beings equally. 

My father had more than one wife. One of his widows is still alive 
and I give her a small portion of whatever little earnings I receive. She 
was not my biological mother and, although my father died in 1947, she 
is still part of my family obligation. This shows how long these loyalties 
last. 

On one occasion I saw my father, a chief qadi of Nairobi, buying a 
dress as a gift for my second mother, the one who is still alive. I said to 
him: “I didn’t see you buying anything for my mother.” My father, 
alarmed by this observation, said: “Look, your mother is a more 
traditional woman and she wears particular sorts of things which you 
don’t get in Nairobi. They are better in our home town.” 

This was perfectly true. The sort of thing my mother wore was more 
available in Mombasa than Nairobi. On the other hand, I wanted to make 
trouble, so one day when I was angry with my father, I told my mother 
about my father’s gift. But my mother slapped me and told me to mind 
my own business. 

On the whole, the essential issue to grasp is that although my father 
was a very learned Muslim jurist and still accepted the permission that a 
man could have more than one wife, it is possible to take the position 
that equal treatment was a de facto prohibition in the seed of history, for 
it is psychologically and physically impossible to fulfill the condition. In 
the fullness of time, if there were a judicial review in Islam the way there 
is, for example, in the American system, we may find polygyny declared 
unlawful, just like slavery. The American system passes judgment on the 
issue of abortion according to its reading of the American Constitution, 
although the founding fathers would not have dreamed of discussing such 
issues in constitution making. And yet here are judges and juries discus- 
sing whether or not there are implications on issues of privacy that affect 
abortion. Contrast this with the Islamic belief that a man can marry 
more than one woman, provided he can treat them equally—that is much 
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more explicit than anything in the American Constitution dealing with 
abortion. Thus it is possible to believe that it was a de facto prohibition. 

The gender question should be reexamined, as the gender revolution 
was intended in Islam but never took off. It was aborted arguably for two 
reasons: a) mainstream Islam turned royalist from the Ummayids on- 
wards, and the harem developed and became more secluded as a more 
aristocratic version of Islam developed, and b) the doors of ijtihad closed 
and the gender revolution was thereby aborted. 

As for equalizing democracy, as distinct from democratizing Islam, 
I mean that we even try to make Islamic values more available to non- 
Muslim societies. I was quite intrigued in my own country of Kenya, for 
it has an Islamic party that the government refuses to register. It is a very 
unusual Islamic party, for it states explicitly that one does not have to be 
a Muslim to be a member, a supporter, or an office holder. One just has 
to subscribe to particular Muslim values regarded as fundamental to its 
program. So it is not a party for a Muslim fraternity, but of Muslim 
values. A member can belong to some other religion provided that his or 
her values converge with those of Islam. 

For example, in Islam you can minimize drunkenness and drug 
addiction—two of the main threats to western democracy —when they re- 
sult in chaos, willful disobedience, and disorder. Due to the strong strain 
of individualism in western society and the individual’s consequent free- 
dom, it is very difficult for the state to infringe on an individual’s rights, 
even if they pose a danger to themselves or to others.” Can Islam provide 
avenues of sobriety that could help the West reduce this danger? 

In reference to globalizing democracy, Islam was the first religion to 
ritualize globalism. Praying five times a day, facing a particular direction 
worldwide wherever the devout Muslim happens to be—this is the rituali- 
zation of globalism. The concept of the ummah—the one billion members 
of the worldwide community of believers—is part of Islamic globalism. 
Makkah, the aim of pilgrims, is one particular place, still very sacred, 
where every Muslim is required to attempt to go at least once in his or 
her lifetime if possible, is part of the globalization. Will this help in the 
globalization of democracy? 

Does Islam have a lot to teach about equality and fighting racism? It 
is not enough to go capitalist or liberal. There must also be levels of 
egalitarianism, including racial equality, that Islam started with the first 
integrated mosque with Sayyidna Bilal. Christianity, on the other hand, 
has had major problems with racism. For instance Jimmy Carter, when 
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he was President, confessed that his church still kept African-Americans 
out. It was still an all-white church during Carter’s presidency! The Dutch 
Reformed Church was one of the architects of the apartheid system in the 
Republic of South Africa. So there are areas of Islamic egalitarianism that 
the West should be invited to scrutinize, not in order to convert west- 
ernets to the Islamic faith but so that they may learn from Islamic values. 


Conclusion 


The future may be “post-Western“; it may be 
“anti-Western.” It cannot be “non-Western.” 
—Peter F. Drunker.® 


Should, and can, Muslims respond to this challenge? Much of the dis- 
cussion of the “end of history” focuses on the strengths of the West and 
therefore assumes the weaknesses of the rest of the world. But if Islam 
in the twentieth century has not always been the most fertile ground for 
democracy, it has also been less fertile for some of the greatest evils of 
this century: Nazism, fascism, communism, and genocide. These have 
emerged in societies that were Christian or Buddhist or Confucian. Mus- 
lims are often criticized for not producing the best, but they are not con- 
gratulated for having standards of human behavior that avert the worst. 
There are no Muslim equivalents of Nazi concentration camps, American 
racial lynching, apartheid under the Dutch Reformed Church, Japanese 
racism before or during the Second World War, or genocide under Stalin 
and Pol Pot. What is it in Islam that insists on minimum standards of hu- 
manity and humanness? 

If the triumph of liberal democracy required the collapse of com- 
munism, let us also remember a point we raised earlier: the collapse of 
communism required the resistance of Islam. Communism triumphed au- 
tonomously in previously Christian countries, such as Russia and 
Czechoslovakia, in previously Buddhist countries such as Vietnam and 
Korea and, to some extent, China, a previously Confucian country. But 
apart from the dubious case of Albania, communism has never triumphed 
in a previously Muslim country. We have seen fascism in Christian Ger- 
many and Italy and in Buddhist and Shintoist Japan. We have never seen 
fascism in the Muslim world. We have seen no concentration camps in 
the ummah. 

Fukuyama assumed that the “end of history” arrives when we have 
discovered the best. He forgot that we also need to understand how to 
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protect ourselves from the worst. We know that western liberal democ- 
racy has enabled us to find openness, governmental accountability, popu- 
lar participation, and high economic productivity. But we also know that 
western pluralism has been a breeding ground for racism, fascism, Na- 
zism, exploitation, and purposeful, cynical genocide. If history as a quest 
for the ultimate political order is to come to an end, it can never be satis- 
fied with the message of the West on how to maximize the best in human 
nature. History must consult Islam about how to check the worst in 
human nature. From alcoholism to racism, materialism to Nazism, drug 
addiction to Leninism—of all the value systems in the world—Islam has 
been the most resistant to the ultimate destructive forces of the twentieth 
century and perhaps, for the time being, including the dreaded Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). It is worth asking if those socie- 
ties that are closer to the Shari‘ah are also more distant from being HIV 
positive? If so, we should take a closer look as to why that is so. 

The “end of history” has to be a marriage of more than one civiliza- 
tion and more than one standard. Muslims must continue to leave behind 
that middle phase decline as objects of history. I would hope their role 
as shapers of history will continue. Muslims should continue to pursue 
local goals and still change extralocal dimensions. But Muslims’ resump- 
tion of their role as makers of history is perhaps the most important im- 
perative of them all, hopefully awaiting dramatic expansion in the post- 
Leninist age. We should proceed not only to take charge of our own des- 
tiny but help to transform the rest of our species. 

For much of this century, we were very often no more than passen- 
gers on a ship called the S. S. Earth. We were just passengers, sometimes 
passengers in chains. In the course of the second half of the twentieth 
century, we began to be members of the crew—at least some of us. We 
began to be participants in the movements of that ship and in helping to 
direct its ultimate destination. The question that now arises is: Are we in 
a position once again to take charge of the ship, if not in this decade, if 
not in the next decade, not long after that? Are we in a position to take 
our turn as the collective captain of the S. S. Earth? 


Book Review 


Postmodernism and Islam: 
Predicament and Promise 


By Akbar S. Ahmed. London: Routledge, 1992, 294 pp. 


According to postmodernists, modernists have passed their intentional, 
planned, and personal assertions as laws to justify their oppression, 
injustice, terrorism, and exploitation of the poor peoples of the world for 
several centuries. A cursory look at the record of Euro-American colo- 
nialism and neocolonialism actoss the globe bears out this fact. One can 
think of their laws, totalitarian state regulations, the Nixon and Carter 
doctrines, and many recent resolutions of the raped United Nations as ex- 
amples of personal beliefs and desires, even whims, justified as laws. 

Paradoxically, the secular fundamentalist tradition of postmodernism 
itself has justified its own free-wheeling metanarrative as a revolt against 
all traditionalism without distinguishing between lasting and fleeting so- 
cietal values. Sardar and Davies, in their Distorted Imagination (1990), 
illustrated this phenomenon by referring to Salman Rushdie’s porno- 
graphic writings, such as The Satanic Verses. This characteristic confu- 
sion of postmodernism can be partly understood by the mission of one of 
its founders (Habermas), which was to complete the unfinished business 
of western modemism: a noble cause of enlightenment rooted in “objec- 
tive science, universal morality, and autonomous art according to their 
inner logic.” Baring the civil autonomy of art, tirades against objectivity 
and the universality of modemism and its morality are considered the 
very backbone of postmodernism. 

Ahimed’s book is an excellent exposé of this paradox of postmodern- 
ism as it relates to Islam. The quixotic western beliefs about, attitude to- 
wards, and treatment of Islam and Muslims as the new perceived enemies 
are part of its central theme. He sees for Islam, in its fresh encounter with 
the West and its powerful propagandist media, many problems and a pro- 
mise. Keeping his tradition of critical self-evaluation, he points out many 
weaknesses of the Muslims and their present leadership. The promise, he 
feels, lies in the openness of the postmodernist and in the proven surviva- 
bility of Islam's universal principles. 

The book features six chapters preceded by a preface and followed 
by exhaustive references and the two usual indexes. Ahmed states in the 
preface that this book is an attempt to understand the present times in 
terms of their prospects and promises, and that his arguments are based 
largely on his south Asian background, which may be impressionistic 
without necessarily being chronological or sequential. In reality, it is a 
compendium of cogent proofs exposing the illogical nature of the images 
and impressions of Muslims and Islam constructed by the global media. 
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Probably voicing the feeling of concerned Muslim parents, the preface 
ends on a sobering note of personal fear for his infant daughter, Nafees, 
who, in living by Islam, may have to face a world that is “increasingly 
secular, cynical, irreverent, fragmented, materialistic and an age often 
hostile for a Muslim.” In this fearful forecast, Ahmed adumbrates other 
major anti-Muslim international crises predicting the use of the same pat- 
tern of media involvement as in the United States-Iraq Gulf war to create 
a false perception of an Islamic threat to the entire globe. 

In chapter one, Ahmed attempts to provide a theoretical framework 
for the entire book: a series of about twenty questions on the nature of 
the current and potential interaction between postmodernism and Islam. 
Many of these questions have now been answered, by such global events 
as Bosnia and Somalia, in more concrete terms than perhaps the author 
had imagined while writing this volume. Most of these questions pertain 
to: a) the Muslims’ “suspicion” that they are being erroneously perceived 
by the West as its next enemy; b) what the Muslims’ response should be 
to the West’s attitude of hatred and hateful actions against them; and c) 
how Muslims should look at European culture—continue to repel it or 
find innovative and creative ways of dealing with its onslaughts in light 
of new global realities. In raising these issues and concerns, Ahmed has 
hit the nail on the head by pointing out the futility of Muslim attempts 
to ignore them due to the intrusiveness of the modern (perhaps post- 
modern?) media’s reach into the crevices of their privacy. 

By tracing postmodernism’s history in the West, Ahmed has identi- 
fied eight salient features: secular skepticism about the project of univer- 
salist modernity and anything-goes pluralism, modern mass media as its 
engine, an urge towards ethno-religious fundamentalism, a nostalgic link- 
age with the past, an urban culture of consumerism and materialism, the 
lack of need for a dominant group, eclecticism, and the resultant confu- 
sion in the name of free-for-all clarity. 

This brand of clarity is readily welcomed by followers of mysterious 
faiths, including satanists, who do not expect any logical intellectual ap- 
peal in such matters and who are amusingly amazed at Islam’s claim to 
plainness, reasonableness, and freedom from indefensible dogmas. These 
postmodernists kill reason by ignoring it. The Muslim response to post- 
modernism has been to brush it aside as Americanization, nihilism, and 
recycled modernism. While Ahmed can appreciate this outright rejection 
of postmodernism by Muslim scholars, he is disturbed by the absence of 
such cherished Islamic values as balance, compassion, and tolerance in 
mutual dealings between Muslims and non-Muslims. In particular, he 
holds Muslims responsible for the intellectual time warp between them 
and the West. Ahmed bemoans the Muslims’ inability to deal effectively 
with the postmodern media to their deserved advantage and shows the fu- 
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tility of their chauvinism, withdrawal, emotionalism, and verbosity in re- 
sponding to media charges of terrorism and anti-westernism 

However, he is well aware of the “prized” problematic place of Islam 
in Bush’s New World Order and also of how many anti-Islamic nations 
have joined heads and hands to assert that they have a “Muslim problem.” 
The postmodemist analysis of the historical misunderstandings between 
Islam and the West sounds like a mixture of political, economic, and cul- 
tural reasons. The process of demonization of Islam as the worst threat 
not only to the West but to Muslims themselves is complete. 

This leads Ahmed to a discussion of Muslim dilemmas and certain 
problems in their own society. He asks why a religion that advocates 
goodness, cleanliness, tolerance, learning, and piety is so misunderstood 
and reviled, particularly when it has always advocated the positions the 
West is currently taking on such social issues as drugs, alcoholism, and 
family life. Ahmed clarifies such major areas of misunderstanding as 
jihad, the potential role of women in Islam, and the duality of education 
in Muslim countries. He refers the reader to injustices and atrocities Mus- 
lim minorities are facing in various places. The West might also be sur- 
prised at the upsurge of Islam in unexpected places and at the unfaltering 
tempo of the global Islamic movement. 

He has tried to locate the essence of Islam in its common origins with 
Judaism and Christianity and to trace the influence of the Greeks on all 
of them. He attributes the subsequent historical tensions between Islam 
and the West to the former’s rejection of Hellenism and the latter’s in- 
creasing departure from Christian values and absorption of Spartanism 
and Romanism into its psyche of power and control. This connection 
serves as a link between the first and the second chapters. 

Chapter two is a comprehensive account of the cultural and psycho- 
spiritual connections between the Greco-Roman past and the traditional 
western preoccupation with the brute force of the male body and the 
beauty and sensuality of the female. The present western view of human 
life seems to hover around sex and belly to the almost total exclusion of 
its professed but never completely absorbed Christian ideology. Islam first 
accepted Greek rationality and then rejected it, a historical rupture that 
explains Islam’s lack of sympathy for western postmodernism. Without 
it, the western media can only resort to oversimplifying the complex rela- 
tions between Islam and the West and between Muslims and Jews. 

Ahmed offers a detailed and well documented narration of how the 
Greeks have influenced western culture. In particular, Plato has had a per- 
ennial influence as a guide to life and is often equated with the very basis 
of western culture and philosophy. Hitler is shown to be the epitome of 
the Greeks’ emphasis on the purity of the master race leading to the per- 
secution of the Semites and also to the dubbing of blacks as impure. He 
shows examples of German scholarship influenced by the Greeks in their 
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hatred of Jews as mentally and physically sick, incurable homosexuals, 
dangerous to the body politic, and thus the ultimate objects of hate. The 
American education system also presents Plato as a symbol of freedom 
and liberalism reserved for the white race, which reflects his racism, fas- 
cism, gynophonicity, and phallocentricity. 

The Semites, however, differed with Greek concepts of divinity, pro- 
phethood, and humanity’s total obedience to God. These basic differences 
further separated Jews, orthodox Christians, and Muslims from Europe’s 
cultural impact. Particularly noteworthy is the difference in views on poli- 
tics. While rabbinical Judaism emerged after the liquidation of the Judaic 
state, the western brand of Christianity separated church from state, and 
Islam fused the two. There is no priesthood or monasticism in Islam, and 
this abolition of priestly authority has always allowed Muslims freedom 
of spirit and egalitarianism. 

Ahmed stresses the need for genuine interfaith dialogues among fol- 
lowers of these three great Semitic religions. In this book, he lays a firm 
foundation for such an intellectual interaction by an in-depth analysis of 
the strengths and weaknesses in the historical performance of these three 
groups under the symbolic subsections of star, cross, and crescent respec- 
tively. The discussion’s key feature is the common ground whereupon the 
proposed interfaith dialogues can start with an acute consciousness of 
failures on the part of each. He has brought out very clearly “the veritable 
Greek tragedy” of the Jews’ inhuman treatment of the Palestinians, the 
western Christians’ record of cruel and continued politico-economic and 
cultural colonization in the platonic rather than the true Christian spirit, 
and the roots of the centuries’ long intellectual and political crises of the 
Muslim world attributable to both internal and external forces. 

“Confrontation and Clash” is chapter three’s thematic title. The author 
begins with the three encounters of the Islamic and western worlds: the 
rise of Islam in Spain and North Africa seen as aggressive and threaten- 
ing to Christendom; European colonialism in Muslim lands, known for 
its brevity and brutality; and the current post-cold war clash of the two 
civilizations characterized by the global pervasiveness of the consumerist 
western culture and the self-complacent rejection of and merely pass- 
ionate resistance to it by Muslims. The clash seems to be between violent 
passion on one side and a wall of incomprehension on the other. In fact, 
in the prevailing empires of the mind, this unwillingness to comprehend 
each other is mutual. As has already been mentioned, the miraculous 
media at the disposal of western culture has been playing its explosively 
sensational role in aggravating the encounter by demonizing Islam and 
Muslims. The latter have failed to comprehend the postmodernist nature 
of these media and the mind-set of those behind these powerful devices. 

In this chapter, Ahmed has devoted considerable space to the Ameri- 
can vision of the New World Order with its clearly racist might-is-right 
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message for the planet: Watch, we will guard our economic supremacy 
jealously, thereby reinforcing our preeminent political and cultural posi- 
tion. Reserve all the planetary resources for the white race without ex- 
pecting their civilization to provide answers for the planet or its environ- 
ment. Obviously, there is “too little Christianity and too much of the 
Greeks in this western world view.” Nonetheless, anybody who dares to 
provide a sound self-analysis of these claims is readily marginalized. 

In response to his rhetorical question as to what Islam can give to the 
global civilization, Ahmed admits that while the Muslim world appears 
to have little to offer at this juncture, Islam has contributed and can cer- 
tainly continue to offer the world a great deal. He lists its past and poten- 
tial contributions: a balance between din (religion) and dunyd (world); a 
corrective check to materialism in the form of piety, compassion, and a 
sense of humility; security and stability in family life; peace and fra- 
ternity; emphasis on knowledge as the highest level of human endeavor, 
change and reinterpretation of the Shari‘ah based on reasoning; flexibility 
and rational choice in comprehending and implementing Islamic prin- 
ciples; and an elaborate structure for protecting and improving the pla- 
netary environment and its ecosystem. 

Within the continued context of South Asia, Ahmed analyzes both the 
positive and the negative effects of European colonialism in Muslim na- 
tions. He discusses how the colonialists grabbed both the places and the 
people’s minds through their military might and educational system, how 
they left a legacy of lackey dictatorships in various forms, and the 
tyranny that resulted from imprisoning the ummah in a nation-state 
framework. He blames both the foreign rulers and the subsequent south 
Asian leadership for the existing problems such as the Kashmir issue, 
which he calls a paradigmatic postmodernist Muslim movement. He iden- 
tifies salient features of the current Muslim (not Islamic) movements. 

In chapter four, entitled “Studying Islam,” Ahmed appreciates post- 
modernism’s broadening of the scholarly discourse on the one hand to ac- 
commodate a more tolerant and an objective study of Islam. On the other 
hand, however, the intervention by the West’s popular media has affected 
adversely the level and quality of discussion. Thus shallow, impression- 
istic, and often deliberately derogatory assessments of Islam have led to 
a strident radicalization of Muslims. More sober voices on both sides 
have been drowned by destructive debates on them and their faith. 

Ahmed provides us with a characteristic profile of the postmodernist 
intellectual landscape of the study of Islam in terms of two triangles of 
Muslim and non-Muslim scholarship at the threshold of the twenty-first 
century. The first one consists of traditionalists, radicals, and modemists, 
and the second of traditional orientalists, new scholars, and media gen- 
eralists. Unfortunately, the shallow so-called media “experts on Islam” 
seem to have won the day by resorting to cheap shots and oversimplify- 
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ing very complex issues concerning Islam. Since most Muslims, regard- 
less of age, do not understand the nature of postmodern media and in- 
formation, they have unwittingly played into the hands of media general- 
ists, who have alienated the immature youth from their parents, who are 
not prepared to deal with this unexpectedly trying family situation. 

He then offers a critique of the three elements of the Muslim triangle 
of Islamic scholarship in terms of the emergence of occidentalism as well 
as their different viewpoints and modus operandi of dealing with the 
West and also how the postmodernist media have treated them. He again 
deals in detail with the way the British media treated the Salman Rushdie 
affair and how the Muslim community there reacted to the media debates 
and their Muslim and non-Muslim participants. With regard to the non- 
Muslim trio of scholarship on Islam, Ahmed feels that while the hostile 
orientalist persists and continues to feed the shallow stereotypical negative 
impressions of Islam, there is emerging a new non-Muslim western 
scholarship that wants to learn, is sympathetic, and can be nurtured via 
friendship with Muslims and their willingness to learn the nature of 
media and information. 

Chapter five, “Culture and Change,” presents an interesting analysis 
of the western criteria to measure their cultural impact on the rest of the 
world, especially on Muslims: clothes, sermons in the mosque, humor, 
and art and architecture. It also looks into the role of the media and their 
propped up figures in influencing others. Ahmed illustrates amusing falla- 
cies in those measures and points out how to the chagrin of the powerful 
West even puppet Muslim leaders have no option but to glamorize Is- 
lamic symbols to muster popular support and thus “fail the tie test.” In 
most of the Muslim world, the mosque and its hyperbolic and over- 
simplistic sermons remain a barometer of the level and intensity of poli- 
tics among Muslims: “As long as Muslims perceive injustices in the 
world, the sermons in the mosque will remain vindica 

Ahmed assails western perceptions of Muslims’ lack of humor and of 
cultural diversity, and gives examples of a long tradition of and an acute 
capacity for laughing and making fun of themselves. He offers a panor- 
amic view of the explosion of colors in diverse Muslim lands. He be- 
lieves that the openness, eclecticism, and pluralism of postmodernism will 
release the diverse Islamic art forms and architectural designs. 

Tracing the recent history of cultural changes in the heretofore-xeno- 
phobic West, Ahmed believes that western culture has become more open 
and increasingly iconoclastic. Perhaps the West thought a corresponding 
Muslim desire to change Islamic culture would emerge. However, Mus- 
lims have turned to Islam’s more authentic past, its ideology, and to a 
position of more explicit rejection of the West and what it stands for. 

The rest of the chapter sets a stage for the final one by showing the 
devastating power, addictive nature, and global reach of the West’s elec- 
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tronics media, especially television. Ahmed judiciously brings out its 
positive contributions to generating timely awareness of many crucial is- 
sues. He is adequately aware of the dangerous crossings of the television 
images between traditionally sacrosanct boundaries. It meets out the same 
or similar treatment to Madonna and the Pope, to the holy and the pro- 
fane. Communications technology is already transmitting culturally loaded 
alien images across the world without waiting for the proper absorption 
by correspondents or their audiences, giving rise to their speculative and 
erroneous interpretations with devastating effects on people’s lives. 

The demonic role of the media is the central feature of postmodern- 
ism that defines today’s dominant global civilization. Chapter six treats 
this vital subject exhaustively, as, according to Ahmed, nothing in history 
has threatened Muslims like the West’s postmodern media. The politico- 
militaristic leadership of the United States says that its involvement in the 
world trouble spots will be determined by images flashed by the media. 

The most important function of the pliant media is agenda setting and 
public relations. Remember how the Hill and Knowlton company trained 
the then-Kuwaiti ambassador’s fifteen-year-old daughter to give an incog- 
nito false and crying testimony. She alleged that, during their occupation 
of her country, cruel Iraqi soldiers removed life support equipment from 
critically ill babies in Kuwaiti hospitals. This media-fabricated image 
helped sway American public opinion in favor of war against Iraq. Such 
image construction by the media has put Muslims on the defensive. Ordi- 
nary Muslims know the danger, but the elites have failed so far to recom- 
mend a method for dealing with the danger of such concocted images. 

Ahmed has listed nine characteristics of the postmodern media that 
are indicative of its power, superficiality, racism, anti-Islamism, mis- 
information, and irreverence to authority. It has destroyed the family as 
the basis of human civilization. He posits a thesis: “The more traditional 
a religious culture in our age of the media, the greater the pressures upon 
it; the more grave the predicament; so the least pressure on Christianity, 
the greatest on Islam.” In the final chapter, he also delves into the social 
ills of the West, particularly American views on human life and how the 
whole society, along with family as its metaphor, is collapsing. 

What is and what should be the Muslim strategy to deal with these 
global dangers from the ubiquitous western media are also discussed. Ad- 
mittedly, Ahmed raises more questions than he or any other Muslim can 
answer. The situation is fluid in more than one sense. I would like to 
commend Ahmed for a well-documented volume covering a vast array of 
issues, concerns, and problems currently facing Muslims and for giving 
a feel of things likely to come. The book reads well and its language titil- 
lates like postmodernist paintings. His analysis of many international is- 
sues, especially the Gulf war and its implications for the Muslim ummah, 
could have been better informed in terms of the war’s unavoidability. The 
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evidence is now overwhelming that this unnecessary war had nothing to 
do with the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait. 

Ahmed deserves high praise for devising a style of constructing his 
arguments in very balanced terms. This is sure to appeal to readers re- 
gardless of culture, religion, and geography. A must reading for everyone. 


Dilnawaz A. Siddiqui 

Professor of Communication 
Clarion University of Pennsylvania 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 
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Book Review 


Ummah or Nation: Identity Crisis in 
Contemporary Muslim Society 


By Abdullah al-Ahsan. Leicester, UK: The Islamic Foun- 
dation, 1992/1413, 158 pp. 


The interaction of societies and worldviews is one of the great themes 
of modern world history. Abdullah al-Ahsan makes an important contn- 
bution to the explanation and understanding of these interactions in the 
context of the Islamic world. In particular, he concentrates on the issues 
of ultimate sociopolitical identity and how it is affected by the attitudes 
and beliefs of modern Muslims: the dual loyalty to “nation” and to the 
greater Islamic commnity (ummah). 

This book opens with a discussion of the term “ummah” and its con- 
ceptual development in Islamic history. Then it addresses the develop- 
ment of nationalism in the modern world, particularly during the colonial 
era in Turkey, Egypt, and South Asia, and leading to “the identity crisis 
of the modern Muslim.” Al-Ahsan concludes with a discussion of contem- 
porary transnational Muslim organizations, giving special attention to the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC), which he describes as both 
a potentially ummatic entity and an organization of nation-states. 

“The problematic relationship between European secular thought and 
traditional Islamic ideas has created an identity crisis in contemporary 
Muslim society” (p. 145), al-Ahsan says. This is not just a matter ef the 
coexistence of different identities within an individual or group, which is 
natural; rather it involves defining a Muslim’s “supreme loyalty.” For 
such a loyalty to be successful it should “be strong enough to generate a 
sense of unity among its adherents and at the same time be flexible 
enough to accommodate other identities within its fold’ (p. 146). This is 
a matter of individual identity and “an adherent should have the freedom 
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of choice in adopting the ideology of his supreme loyalty. Any 
predetermined factor weakens an ideology” (p. 146). 

Within this framework, al-Ahsan argues that nationalism, the identity 
concept created by European secular thought, is a weak foundation for a 
supreme loyalty and does not work well even in the West: “The idea of 
nationalism has not been able to develop any mechanism to maintain an 
organic relationship between freedom, individual responsibility and 
morality” (p. 147). Indeed, “with the development of nationalism the Is- 
lamic ummah identity has lost the status of supreme loyalty of Muslims” 
because “Muslims themselves have not been able to adjust to the develop- 
ments and discoveries in Europe” (pp. 148-9). 

Fundamental Islamic values constitute an effective basis for a su- 
preme ummatic loyalty in the contemporary world that would include 
national identity within a hierarchy of other secular identities. To define 
and achieve this will, al-Ahsan says, require the active involvement of 
Muslim intellectuals who “must decide about their supreme loyalty — 
whether it lies with the Islamic ummah identity or the ideas of European 
civilization” (p. 152). 

This basic argument is at best persuasive but it also raises questions. 
There is an emphasis on the importance of older western sources of 
analysis and conceptualizations of key ideas. In particular, there is an im- 
plicit assumption that classical western definitions remain in control. 
Al-Ahsan correctly notes the importance of Hans Kohn in the develop- 
ment of the western conceptualizations of nationalism (pp. 31-32). How- 
ever, he ends his discussion of the evolution of the western understanding 
of nationalism with scholars like Rupert Emerson and Karl Deutsch, who 
are identified as true successors to Kohn but who were major scholars of 
the 1950s and 1960s and not later. 

After Deutsch and Emerson, significant new approaches to the under- 
standing of nationalism emerged. These have involved more than simple 
revisionism and, in fact, reflect a whole new framework of analysis or 
paradigm shifts. The Kohn tradition viewed “nations” as entities essen- 
tially fixed in nature and based on “primordial” characteristics—somehow 
always there, waiting to be awakened and mobilized. New conceptualiza- 
tions view national identities as products of individual and group world- 
views and perceptions. A “nation” here is a construct built on the basis 
of beliefs and self-perceptions; the nature of “nationalism” changes 
greatly as these beliefs and self-perceptions change. Anderson’ claims that 


‘Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread 
of Nationalism, rev. ed. (London: Verso, 1991), p. 4. See also E. J. Hobsbawm, Nations 
and Nationalism since 1780 (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1990). 
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both Marxist and liberal theory have become etiolated in a late 
Ptolemaic effort to ‘save the phenomena’; and . . . a reorientation 
of perspective in, as it were, a Copemican spirit is urgently 
required. My [Anderson’s] point of departure is that nationality 
. . . hation-ness, as well as nationalism, ate cultural artefacts of 
a particular kind. 


Al-Ahsan tends to accept the conceptualization of “nation” and “na- 
tionalism” used in the Kohn tradition of scholarship. The result is a some- 
what static sense of what a nation is and how it interacts with the Mus- 
lim’s perception of ummah and the modern Muslim’s sense of national 
identity. The evolution of perceptions of national identities from Jamal al 
Din to the OIC, for example, might be more persuasively presented in 
the terminology of Anderson than of Kohn. 

Current conceptualizations give support to al-Ahsan’s basic point 
about the fundamental competition between national-identity and ummah- 
identity, since both can be seen as matters relating to fundamental beliefs 
and self-perceptions. Viewed as a “primordial” unit, a nation is a natural 
basis for a political and societal identity. However, “nation” seen as a 
“cultural artefact” gives recognition that it is a value-laden concept and 
is likely, in the modern context, to conflict with the fundamental values 
represented by the ummatic identify of believers. 

These comments are offered not as a criticism of this thought- 
provoking and important work, but rather as a suggestion for a next step 
in the analysis of the “identity crisis in contemporary Muslim society.” 
This book will be of help to all who are interested in modern Muslim his- 
tory and to non-Muslim scholars of modern political theory. 


John Obert Voll 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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Book Review 
Four Works on Women in Islam 


Al Mar’ah al Muslimah fi Tūnis bayna Tawjihat al Qur’an wa 
Waaqi‘ al Mujtama‘ al Tunis! 
By Rashid al Ghanishi. Kuwait: Dar al Qalam, 1988. 


This book is a penetrating study of several of the Qur’anic verses and 
hadiths used to construct and justify a “skewed” understanding of femi- 
ninity: “He created you from a single soul, and then He created from 
it/like-nature its mate” (4:1); ”. . . mighty is your snare” (12:27); “Fair in 
the eyes of men/people is the love of things they covet: women and sons 
. . .” (3:14); the concept of shahawat (earthly desires); and the hadith 
“she was created from a rib.” 

The discussion is based on a close reading of several tafasir. One no- 
tices immediately that many of these sources dignify women and do not 
advocate the conventional view prevaling in contemporary Muslim so- 
cieties. The book makes no apology to any author or source that presents 
a stereotypical view of women; instead, it criticizes their methodology on 
the ground that they followed the traditions of the Bible and the Jews, 

In the second section, the discussion departs from a direct analysis of 
texts to elaborate on an Islamic typology of modern Muslim women. The 
author, now writing as an activist, no longer argues with others, but is 
concerned with getting his own understanding across. Therefore he is not 
concerned with normative understanding, but rather seeks the best Islamic 
judgment, within the context of present circumstances and world culture, 
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on this issue. The book is totally progressive, straight to the point, and 
does not make compromises to please traditionalists. 


Al Mar’ah bayna Taʻlim al Din wa Tagalid al Mujtama‘ 
By Hasan al Turabi. Jeddah: al Dar al Sa‘idiyah li al Nashr wa 
Tawzi, 1984. 


This transcribed speech evokes a picture of a society in which men 
and women act corporately to build a sound Islamic environment. The au- 
thor uses hadith and Islamic concepts to construct this vision. The book’s 
methodology is not text-based, with the result that hadiths and verses are 
cited without any mention of previous analysis or argument on legal rul- 
ings deduced from them. Rather, it cites them within a social context and 
as highlights in an expansive vision of women’s role. The booklet shows 
that women lived “normally” and without rigidity in the Prophet’s society. 


Al Mar’ah bayna al Taqālīd al Rakidah wa al Wafidah 
By Muhammad al Ghazali. Kuwait: Dar al Shuriig, 1990. 


This is one of two recent books by al Ghazali which Arabic-speaking 
Islamists frequently use as a litmus test for the question: “Do you agree 
with his books on Sunnah and women?” 

The book is divided into four parts: a) a discussion of general Islamic 
concepts advocating openness and a holistic vision when it comes to for- 
mulating a general understanding of Islam. He decries reductionism and 
literalists and criticizes severely some legal opinions on social life and 
women; b) the high status and achievements of Muslim women in history 
and how these prior accomplishments connect them with modern life. The 
idea that there is ample space in the Islamic heritage for women to emu- 
late what has gone before, but that Muslims in general are now hung up 
on some outdated opinions, is stated indirectly; c) an analysis of family 
life at home and relationships, which draws a picture of a modern moral 
Islamic social environment; and, perhaps the most controversial, d) “Con- 
cepts to Be Corrected,” in which he discusses critical concepts in the area 
of gender relations, such as gawdmah (ultimate responsibility for the 
family), covering the face, wife beating, divorce, attending mosques, pub- 
lic participation, women heads of state, women’s dress, and other 
husband-wife relations. He presents expansive opinions in these matters 
and disregards those that he feels are unworthy of discussion because they 
run counter to the general discourse of Qur’an and hadith. 

He also introduces boldly the opinion, which goes against accepted 
legal rulings, that a woman can rule an Islamic state. His understanding 
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of the hadith used to prevent this practice is that it is specific (khdss) to 
an historical event: the elevation of a young girl to the Persian throne. 

As progressive the book is in discussing these subjects, it falls short 
in one important subject—wife beating—and provides no decisive 
opinion. One would expect the author to at least define nushiz (exceeding 
one’s proper boundaries) and to reflect on the vague meaning of daraba, 
which appears in the Qur’an in many different contexts. 

It is the book’s style, however, that makes it so controversial. As with 
most of his other works, al Ghazali uses an accessible literary language 
that is in itself delightful. The book does not tire the reader with detailed 
legalistic arguments or systematic analyses. Rather, it provides mature Is- 
lamic opinions based on many sources, among them the Qur’an and 
hadith, Muslim history, world history, fiqh, and the sayings of great 
people. At some points the style becomes sarcastic, as in this paragraph: 


Our Prophet advises women to go mosques ‘simple’ and without 
perfume or asking for attention (tabarruj), but al Qastilani, one 
of al Bukhari’s commentators, opines that women should go to 
mosques in their kitchen attire and smelly from cooking! (p. 6) 


Tahrir al Mar’ah fi ‘Asr al Risalah 
By ‘Abd al Halim Abū Shaqah. Kuwait: Dar al Qalam, 1990. 


This ground-breaking work consists of four volumes (two subsequent 
volumes yet to be released) that discuss women and their social roles 
based on the Qur’an and Sunnah. The author restricted himself to the ha- 
dith collections of imams al Bukhari and Muslim so as to minimize the 
number of citations (in a few places he used hadiths reported by others). 

Three properties make this an outstanding work: the author a) rarely 
states his own opinion directly in the form of discussion or in presenting 
a prototype of women’s place in Islam. Instead, he lets the Islamic texts 
speak for themselves; b) offers a new categorization of Islamic texts, 
mainly hadith. In this way, argument over meanings is reduced to a mini- 
mum; and c) rebuts restrictive legal opinions citing opposing legal opin- 
ions. The emphasis is placed not on the author’s opinion, but rather on 
previous fugahda’ whose rulings might still hold some relevance for us 
today. By so doing, he decimates the acclaimed hegemony of the restric- 
tive opinions and establishes the fact that the more authentic and more 
widely supported legal opinions are those that are the more expansive. 

The four volumes are arranged by theme: “The Muslim Woman in the 
Qur’an and Sunnah”; “The Participation of Muslim Women in Social and 
Political Life at the Time of the Prophet”; a debate with opponents; and 
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“Women’s Clothing and Adornments.” Although these topics are subjects 
for scholars and students of Islamic law, the author tries to put them in 
a social context. 

The book is introduced by two contemporary giants in Islamic 
studies: al Ghazali and al Qaradawi, as the author is not so well known. 
Both of them highly recommend this book, and al Qaradawi spends a 
good portion of his introduction stressing the author’s integrity and repu- 
tation as an Islamic worker, fully qualified to deal with these topics. 

The book is easy to read, despite the fact that some redundnacy 
seems to have been unavoidable due to the chosen methodology. There 
is a possibility of a great deal being lost in translation, for most of the 
cited hadiths cannot be understood properly without the accompanying 
commentary that appears in the Arabic original. A translation of its in- 
tended abridgement could be very useful. 

It should also be noted that, in the few places where the author makes 
some analysis on femininity, there was an occasional lack of sophistica- 
tion as well as stereotyping (See vol. 1:276-7, 284-5, 288, 314-5; vol. 
2:16, 69, 350, 391-3). While discussing one issue, he fell into the trap of 
analytical reaction to restrictive opinions, for he stated “it is considered 
for Muslim women that wearing external adornment, in most of her cir- 
cumstances, is a shar‘i requirement (wajib)” ( vol. 4:253). 

The book also shows the difficulty encountered by those specializing 
in the Islamic heritage when it comes to integrating scientific concepts 
into their analysis. It features a long citation from a psychology book 
(reference is missing) dealing with gender differences (vol. 1:281-4). It 
comments on the cited studies and experiments, giving them a mea-sure 
of absoluteness. The work does not introduce a new methodology for the 
reading of Islamic texts. 

These four books will have great impact because of their contents and 
the status of their authors. Regarding their contents and the logic of dis- 
cussion, it should be noted that all are Islamic and authentic. With all of 
their openness, they do not attempt to meet the western model in the 
middle, but rather look upon it with disdain. As for the authors’ status, 
al Turabi is known internationally as an Islamic leader, and al Ghanūshī 
is on his way to acheiving the same stature. Muhammad al Ghazali en- 
joys the highest respect of his peers in the area of Islamic heritage and 
is an authority in his own right. Abū Shagah has laid down the supports 
for what these three leading personalities have presented and proposed. 


Mazen Hashem 
Alhadara Center for Interdisciplinary Research 
San Dimas, California 
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Jihad: The Struggle for Peace and Justice 
Ahmad Sarji bin Abdul Hamid 


It is a great privilege and honor for me, as the founding chairman of 
the Institute of Islamic Understanding, Malaysia, to be invited to address 
this distinguished Second Parliament of the World’s Religions. This 
topic—lJihad: Struggle for Peace and Justice—is very relevant, as we are 
still searching for a universally acceptable world order that can guarantee 
a true state of international peace through absolute justice. The world has 
yet to be completely free from a number of bloody atrocities and 
aggres-sion that are direct infringements on human and individual rights. 
There is the unending Middle East conflict between the Palestinians and 
Israel for more than four decades, the “ethnic cleansing” of the Bosnians 
by the Serbs, and the Somali political and economic convulsion. 


Ahmad Sarji bin Abdul Hamid is the chairman of the Institute of Islamic Understanding, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. This paper was presented at the Second Parliament of World 
Religions, 28 August-5 September 1993, Chicago, Hlinois. 
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The relevant world bodies have yet to exhibit their ability to handle 
and manage effectively, and with the desired firmness and vigor, such 
delicate international conflicts. It is quite apparent that the international 
community seems to depend on the world bodies that serve only the in- 
terests of a powerful few. Actions taken seem to be rather selective, to 
the extent that they create a degree of bias and injustice. 

The problems of environmental degradation and resource distribution 
still loom large despite rapid and unprecedented advancement in science 
and technology. Abject poverty, undernourishment, and malnutrition re- 
main prevalent in parts of Africa and Asia. The world now sees a system 
that concentrates political, military, economic, social, and cultural power 
in the hands of a privileged few located largely in the North. More speci- 
fically, within this global system the poor South had to “pay” the rich 
North approximately 132 billion dollars in debt servicing during 1988. It 
has been estimated that six hundred fifty thousand Third World children 
die each year. If we consider the global distribution of income —both be- 
tween and within countries—we would discover that the richest 20 per- 
cent of the world’s population receives at least 150 times more than the 
poorest 20 percent. What is even more distressing is a United Nations’ 
study showing that “the poorest of the developing countries have more 
than half of the world’s population and 5.6 per cent of world income.”' 

Values, cultures, and religious influences on societies are the products 
of centuries. Globalization has tended to increase interaction between dif- 
ferent civilizations. This increased interaction is not helping to create a 
better understanding of the prevailing differences inherent in different cul- 
tures, civilizations and religious faiths; on the contrary, it has tended to 
enhance civilizational consciousness. I firmly believe that we should try 
to construct bridges to enhance understanding and increase tolerance 
among members of different civilizations. At the same time, we should 
improve the international community’s understanding by correcting the 
wrong image of Islam and Muslims created by the electronic and print 
media. It is grossly erroneous to associate violence by a handful of ex- 
tremist Muslims with the general Muslim populace. It is equally wrong 
to neglect similar violence committed by other groups against Muslims. 
Everyone has to do his or her part to achieve world peace through a 
world order devoid of double standards, biased decisions, and injustice. 

What the human race actually needs is peace that provides tranquility, 
calmness, a sense of security and confidence, the generation of creative 
ideas and thoughts, the advancement of knowledge, the physical develop- 
ment of the environment, and, most importantly, mental and spiritual de- 


‘Danilo Turk, "How World Bank-IMF Policies Adversely Affect Human Rights,” 
Third World Resurgence No. 33 (Penang: Third World Network, 1993), 17. 
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velopment. The Qur’an describes, in succinct terms, humanity’s need for 
peace at the very outset of its creation, when the angels responded to 
God’s announcement about His intention to create humans as the vice- 
gerents of His creation: “Behold, thy Lord said to the angels: “I will 
create a vicegerent on earth.” They said: “Wilt Thou place therein one 
who will make mischief therein and shed blood?” (2:30). 

We see from this verse that humanity was already well known to the 
angels as having an inclination towards mischief and shedding blood. 
Thus they expressed their earnest concern about whether peace and tran- 
quility could be established on Earth, despite humanity’s need for it for 
its own survival and development. 

The brotherhood taught by Islam can guarantee durable peace not 
only among Muslim individuals and countries but all over the world: 


O mankind. Be careful of your duty to your Lord Who created 
you from a single soul and from it created its mate and from 
them twain hath spread a broad multitude of men and women. Be 
careful of your duty toward Allah in Whom ye claim (your 
rights) of one another. (Qur’an 4:1) 


It has been shown that war has no purpose acceptable to God other 
than establishing a peace based on justice, equity, and human brother- 
hood. Victory entitles the victor to one right only: the prevention of ag- 
gression and injustice. It would contradict the Islamic spirit if any peace 
agreement were based on tyranny and oppression or the usurpation or 
annihilation of what constitutes the rights of individuals as members of 
one human family: “And be not like unto her who unraveleth the thread 
after she hath made it strong to thin filaments, making your oaths a deceit 
between you because of a nation being more numerous [or greater] than 
[another] nation” (Qur’an 16:92). 

Islam’s view is that the purpose of peace agreements concluded be- 
tween our Muslim brothers and sisters who are presently at war with their 
advetsaries is not to perpetuate a state of conquest by keeping the de- 
feated party in a state of constant deprivation and humiliation, but rather 
to establish the form of justice that God decrees equally for enemies and 
friends: ”. . . and let not hatred of any people seduce you that ye deal not 
justly. Deal justly, that is nearer to your duty” (Qur’an 5:9). 

Conditions of peace should not be dictated by the agents of fear and 
greed, for Allah, Who champions right and strengthens the believers in 
it, assures true victory only where it serves His ends: beneficence and jus- 
tice. The concept of justice is simple, rational, and appeals to all people. 
In essence, it is to render to each person his or her entitlement or due: 
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Allah does command you to render back your trusts to those to 
whom they are due; and when ye judge between man and man, 
that ye judge with justice: verily how excellent is the teaching 
which He giveth you. For Allah is He Who hears and sees all 
things. (Qur’an 4:58) 


This verse is a clear command to establish justice by rendering our 
trusts—authority, power, wealth, rights, respect, and dignity—to whom- 
ever they are due. Rightful dues should not be confined to physical or 
material rights only, as they include civil and human rights, trust, respect, 
and dignity. The second part of the verse, which is related to judgment 
with justice, also implies that no one should be harmed in the process, for 
any judgment that fails to render trusts to the rightful person is con- 
sidered an outright infringement of justice. 

Justice is a universal principle as well as a virtue shared by all people 
throughout all ages. It is the message of every scripture and the mission 
of every prophet: 


We sent aforetime Our messengers with Clear Signs and sent 
down with them the Book and the Balance (of right and wrong), 
that men may stand forth in justice; and We sent down Iron, in 
which (material for) mighty war, as well as many benefits for 
mankind, that Allah may test who it is that will help, unseen, 
Him and His messengers: for Allah is Full of Strength, Exalted 
in Might (and able to enforce His Will. (Qur’an 57:25) 


The above verse reiterates the presence of messengers among 
humanity. In addition, three important items are mentioned as Allah’s 
gifts: the Book, the Balance, and Iron, which are considered emblems of 
three elements that hold society together: revelation (commands good and 
forbids evil); balance (needed to weigh issues and questions of right and 
wrong) so that justice, in the sense of according to each person his or her 
entitlement, will prevail, and the strong arm of the law, which maintains 
sanctions against evil-doers; and iron (a very useful metal). Apart from 
its numerous uses, iron is also an emblem of strength, power, and dis- 
cipline, which are required to establish of justice. Without such might, 
efforts towards justice may be futile, as we can see today in the inter- 
national political scene. It is so mighty that it can even make unjust deal- 
ings by those in power eventually become acceptable by the populace. 

The concept of justice goes beyond what is required under normal 
circumstances, for “Allah commands justice, the doing of good, and 
liberality to kith and kin, and He forbids all shameful deeds, and injustice 
and rebellion. He instructs you that ye may receive admonition” (Qur’an 
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16:90). This commandment makes justice a more comprehensive term and 
inclusive of all the virtues of cold philosophy. Moreover, it asks for 
something warmer and more humane: the doing of good deeds (ihsdn) 
even when not strictly demanded by justice. Jhsdn can take the form of 
returning good for ill or evil, obliging those who “have no claim” on you, 
and, of course fulfilling those claims recognized in social life—taking 
care of one’s relatives, for example. Similarly, all that is recognized as 
shameful, unjust, and encouraging any inward rebellion against Allah’s 
law or our own conscience is to be avoided. In terms of application, it 
covers a large number of human situations: interpersonal relationships 
within the family and the community, interaction between communities 
and nations, and the interface between the individual and nature. It gives 
special emphasis to the weak and oppressed, such as orphans and women, 
the poor and the destitute, and provides specific commands to those in 
power to judge and rule with justice. Generally, justice should permeate 
all aspects of human life. 

Justice is an established principle and an integral part of all societies. 
It is a matter of earnest desire to uphold absolute justice and partiality. As 
such, there is no justification to reject it. 

The term “jihad” in its general sense means to strive or struggle in 
the way of God. It is not simply a struggle for one’s life as such, but 
rather is a continuous struggle to steer oneself religiously in the cause of 
God. Such a struggle inevitably requires a true and sincere faith, which 
so fixes the individual’s gaze on Allah that all selfish or worldly motives 
seem paltry and fade away. Secondly, it calls for an earnest and ceaseless 
activity that involves the sacrifice (if need be) of life, person, or property 
in the service of Allah: “Those who believe, and suffer exile and strive 
with might and main, in Allah’s cause, with their goods and their persons, 
have the highest rank in the sight of Allah. They are the people who will 
achieve (salvation)” (Qur’an 9:20). 

This verse actually describes the case of the early Muslims who were 
driven out of their own homes and their city and had no choice but to 
leave behind everything, including their beloved ones and belongings, in 
their flight to Madinah. They had to struggle and strive with all their 
might and main to seek the pleasure of God. They are not only of the 
highest rank but have also achieved salvation. 

Although jihad, in a narrow sense, implies fighting, it has always had 
a very negative connotation. It is not confined solely to holy war, but is 
also associated with aggression, atrocities, transgression, and destruction. 
Such an interpretation is erroneous, for war, when permitted, is to be 
waged for self-defense and as a way to establish freedom of worship, as 
is pointed out clearly: “Fight in the cause of Allah those who fight you. 
But do not transgress limits, for Allah loveth not transgressors” (2:190). 
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Thus war is permitted only in self-defense, and mere brutal fighting 
is diametrically opposed to the whole spirit of jihad. When war is under- 
taken, it must be pushed vigorously, but only to restore peace and free- 
dom for the worship of Allah. In any case, strict limits were not to be 
transgressed: Muslim soldiers were not to kill women, children, old and 
infirm men, to cut down trees and crops, or to withhold peace when the 
enemy comes to terms. 

More importantly, jihad signifies the struggle against one’s carnal 
desires. Indeed, the Prophet was reported to have told his companions 
who were returning from a holy war: 


“Welcome home to all of you who are returning from a small 
jihad to a much bigger jihad.” One of the Companions asked: 
“What is the much bigger jihad, O Prophet of God?” He replied, 
“It is the jihad against your carnal desires.” He further said, “A 
true mujahid (one who struggles) is the one who struggles against 
his carnal desires in obedience to Allah.” 


It is clear from the above prophetic tradition that the highest form of 
jihad is to wage war against one’s excessive carnal desires. Imam al Gha- 
zali clarifies this further by saying that the greatest jihad is the purifica- 
tion of the soul from vices and beautifying it with virtues. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that jihad, in its most general 
sense, means to strive and struggle earnestly towards the betterment of 
the individual and society. Such a struggle requires one to be selfless, 
ready to sacrifice his or her property and life in order to achieve salva- 
tion. Thus jihad acts as a very powerful motivating force encouraging the 
individual to strive constantly to achieve this goal. It also implies under- 
taking the necessary planning and preparation to ensure success. 

If we choose our goal to be the establishment and maintenance of 
peace through absolute justice, we have to give sufficient emphasis to the 
following issues: a) promotion of individual liberty, including freedom of 
worship; b) respect for the communities that individuals do or could 
value; c) distribution of resources that would ensure that all individuals 
are able to exercise their libert and maintain their community life; and d) 
establishment of peaceful relations among communities based upon prin- 
ciples or procedures that reflect absolute justice. 

What is necessary is the passion, desire, commitment, dedication, and 
motivation to ensure the establishment of world peace through inter- 
national justice. It is in this area that jihad or continuous struggle be- 


Reported by al Tirmidhi and Ibn Majah. Al Ghazali, Ihyd’ ‘Ulm al Din, Vol. 3 
(Beirut: Dar al Fikr, n.d.), 66. 
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comes the most potent motivating force for providing the necessary and 
infinite supply of energy that would push each soul to strive and struggle 
endlessly. It is jihad in the most general and proper sense that will be 
required to right the wrongs and steer the world towards peace and pros- 
perity through absolute and unwavering justice. This is the contribution 
Islam provides to the human race. With this understanding, Islamic coun- 
tries have joined the United Nations with the hope that it can contribute 
to the advancement of justice among all people. 
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Seminars, Conferences, Addresses 


Islam and Its Worldview: 
An American Perception 


30 Safar — 1 Rabř al Awwal / 19 — 20 August 1993 
Institute of Islamic Understanding, Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


This seminar, sponsored jointly by the Institute of Islamic Under- 
standing, Malaysia, and the Malaysian-American Commission of Educa- 
tional Exchange, consisted of four sessions and the presentation of seven 
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research papers. Mohammad Kamal Hassan (International Islamic Univer- 
sity, Malaysia) spoke on the Islamic worldview, which he stated is “theis- 
tic and ethical” and in sharp contrast to secularism and atheism. Topics 
discussed included how the Qur’an fulfills the human urge to have a 
vision of divine reality by personifying God’s attributes, how “Mother 
Nature” could not have created itself, God’s creation of the universe and 
nature’s as well as humanity’s purpose and role (i.e., vicegerency), and 
the requirements and expectations of God as regards humanity’s control 
over nature. The speaker concluded with a reminder that humanity is sub- 
ject to perpetual tests as regards the use of God-given bounties and re- 
sources and that collapse can be the result of upsetting the balance and 
harmony instituted by God in nature and life. 

Osman Bakar (University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur) spoke on a 
major western misperception of Islam: its spread by the sword. He cited 
the works of Roger du Pasquier, Vicente Blasco Ibáñez, and Francesco 
Gabrieli, who have documented that Islam was not introduced into 
Europe by the sword: 


The real factor that proved decisive in the spread of Islam the re- 
ligion and its permanent presence in all the territories to which 
it has spread, except in Spain and Sicily, was certainly not the 
power of the sword, but rather the power of its truth and sim- 
plicity. 


Most of the paper was focused on this “accusation” and the discussion 
succeeded in clearing that misconception by suggesting other valid ideas. 
In her paper “Towards a Positive Worldview of Islam,” Jane Smith 
addressed several important issues of concern to Muslims living in North 
America: that Islam has occupied the primary place in a Muslim’s life 
since the days of Adam, that Muhammad is the last prophet, and that Is- 
lam emphasizes that the present life and the afterlife are linked. Dealing 
with the “practical side,” she discussed five points related to the current 
Islamic revival: a) Islam never deprived women of their rights, for during 
the time of the Prophet they were full participants and active members of 
the new society. After his death, however, their situation moved from “in- 
clusion to exclusion and, finally, to seclusion”; b) Although communal in- 
terests are paramount, and not individualism as in the West, Islam 
recognizes and respects individual privacy; c) Increasing pride in Islam 
has resulted in the quest for westernization coming into conflict with the 
desire to throw out the West. Tunisia and the United States were used as 
examples; d) an emerging Muslim-Christian-Jewish dialogue; and e) that 
tawhid is perhaps the “key concept in understanding the worldview of 
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Islam” and that current Islamic literature is presenting it as a “basic way 
in which to express the essential understanding of Islam.” 


Sha‘ban Muftah Ismail 

Associate Professor, Department of Education 
International Islamic University 

Selangor, Darul Ehsan, Malaysia 
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Book Review 


Islamic Versus Modern Western 
Education: Prospect for the Future 


By Tetsuya Kitaji. Niigata-ken, Japan: Institute of Middle 
Eastern Studies, International University of Japan, 1990, 
127 pp. 


The Islamization of education, which is part of the more overarching 
discussion of Islamizing knowledge, has activated Muslim social and na- 
tural scientists as well as scholars in the humanities. The wide extension 
of scholarly fields involved has colored the discussion and multiplied its 
views. For a reader in the subject of Islamic education, this multiplex 
picture can be confusing and make it hard to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent components. 

In his research, Kitaji has attempted to compare the modern western 
and Islamic educational systems. He has divided his research into four 
main parts. First he gives an outline of national education. In this part, he 
departs from the problems faced by the Japanese educational system, 
where the drop-out rates have nearly doubled in the last ten years. In the 
case of Japan, he finds that the curnculum is rigid and does not take into 
account individual differences in the ability to absorb information. He 
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further argues that the psychological atmosphere discourages pupils, for 
the system tries to control them by regulating their attitudes and psychical 
appearance (i.e., hair-style and clothes). 

From the particularity of Japanese schooling, he turns to a description 
of the western educational system in general. What Kitaji does is to gen- 
eralize the western educational system in terms of Japanese actual experi- 
ences, western educational philosophy (mostly French), and western 
domestic critics. This results in a generalization that is far too broad, and 
I, who live in Sweden, recognize only a few of the author’s characteris- 
tics of the western educational system. However, Kitaji makes an impor- 
tant point, which I assume pertains nearly to all western countries’ 
national educational system: neglecting the pupils’ identity formation, par- 
ticularly the spiritual part. He also emphasizes the fact that national 
education is based upon the state’s demands rather than the pupils’ indi- 
vidual needs. Although Kitaji stresses the state’s role in the development 
of structure and of curriculum, his recurrent emphasis of the state’s role 
in curriculum development makes it difficult to grasp whose conscious or 
unconscious forces are actually working. The research would maybe be 
more substantial if some comments had been made on this subject. 

In the second part, Kitaji provides some basic features of Islamic 
education. However, the generalization here is also too broad. In contrast 
to his description of the western educational system, which began with 
how it functions in praxis, Islamic education is treated purely from an 
idealistic point of view. Kitaji tends to deal with Islam as a totally un- 
problematic concept and makes no distinction between Sunni and Shi‘i 
or between different understandings of how to interpret the Islamic sour- 
ces. He also does not distinguish between traditional Islamic education 
and Islamic education within the discussion of Islamization of education. 
This might be because the literature he refers to is written mainly by 
Islamists with a humanistic or Islamic educational background (i.e., S. M. 
al Naguib al Attas and Sayyid ‘Ali Ashraf) and with few references to 
literature on Islamic education by Islamist social scientists (i.e., ‘Abd al 
Rahman Salih ‘Abd Allah and al Majid Kilani). In addition, he has 
relied mainly on English-language sources and those translated from Eng- 
lish into Japanese, thereby depriving himself of all relevant Arabic-lan- 
guage literature. Moreover, he has given a primarily theoretical picture of 
Islamic education and few indications of how it could actually be applied. 
However, this is not so much a criticism of the author as it is of the dis- 
cussants in general, who have kept their work overwhelmingly theoretical. 

In the third part, Kitaji compares the educational systems. He depicts 
the objective of Islamic education as “to bring up an Islamic man through 
a process of encouraging him to obtain knowledge” and of modern west- 
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em education as “building up members of the nation-state and in the pro- 
cess cultivating the concept of national identity into them” (p. 60). He 
further distinguishes between the concept of knowledge in Islamic educa- 
tion (i.e., “the essentials of God, the universe, the community and man 
himself, and the relationship between them” [p. 60]) and in modern west- 
ern education (i.e., “knowledge itself is basically practical because the 
aim is to bring about profit and practical progress” [pp. 60-1]). Although 
his latter statement is probably true, it is also true that western education, 
idealistically, focusses upon pupils’ personal growth. 

This third part is perhaps the best part, as the author has kept the two 
systems on the same level: ideology. He gives an outline of the develop- 
ment of the concept of knowledge in the western world in view of the 
Islamic concept of knowledge. Kitaji opines that Islamic education could 
be a remedy for the western world. However, in this matter he speaks 
strictly in terms of education and explicitly leaves out Islamic ideology. 

The author makes an important point about modern education: 


They [the ruling class and the newly generated industrial bour- 
geoisie] felt that it was dangerous to leave the masses ignorant 
but, in their view, it was equally dangerous to educate them too 
much because educated labor would sooner or later become a 
problem to the industrial bourgeoisie as workers sought improve- 
ment of labor conditions. Therefore, there was an emphasis on 
moral and religious education. It was felt that kind of education 
would be effective in cultivating a spirit of obedience and sub- 
mission to the rulers of the state and church in pupils. (p.76) 


Although he places this in a western context, it is highly relevant in an 
historical and contemporary Islamic context. In particular, it is a potential 
danger for a state-controlled Islamic educational system, as it deals with 
who should interpret and in whose interest the interpretation should be. 

In the fourth part, Kitaji analyses western influence on Islamic educa- 
tion. He says that “in most Islamic countries, there exist two educational 
systems: Islamic education and Western education’ (p. 84, my italics). 
This statement indicates the confusion of terms used in the research. First 
he speaks of Islamic countries, thus equating Islam with Muslims. 
Another point is the lack of distinction between Islamic education and 
Islamic teaching. In the educational systems of most Muslim states, there 
is no integration of curriculum to bring about a teaching of academic dis- 
ciplines from an Islamic view. Adding Islamic lessons to the academic 
curriculum does not “Islamize” teaching. One must be aware of this dis- 
tinction in order to avoid a confusion of concepts. 
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In this last part, Kitaji actually operates with the two terms “Islamic 
education” and “traditional Islamic education.” He uses them inter- 
changeably to denote Islamic teaching, the traditional madrassah system, 
and Islamic education in the sense of an Islamic integrated system. This 
becomes obvious when he cites contemporary Saudi Arabia and Egypt in 
his investigation of western influences on Islamic education. There, he 
gives an account of how many hours a week Islamic subjects are taught 
in comparison with academic subjects. It should be apparent that this has 
little to do with what Islamist social scientists depict as Islamic education. 

The overall view of Kitaji’s research of Islamic versus modern 
western education is that he has been too ambitious in his aims. To de- 
scribe modern western education in only twenty-nine pages of course 
leads to overgeneralization. His description of Islamic education also suf- 
fers from a lack of references to Islamist social scientists and thus makes 
this description too broad. 

Kitaji’s research gives an idea of Japanese educational problems, and 
it would have been valuable if this aspect had been more emphasized, 
rather than western education in general. The confusion of concepts also 
creates a problem for the reader, as it makes it difficult to separate be- 
tween Kitaji’s levels of research. Although he seems aware of the differ- 
ence between Islam and Muslims, as he speaks in terms of “the idealized 
community of Umma” (p. 58), he does not clarify this position elsewhere. 
In my view, in some parts of his book Kitaji tends to make comparisons 
that are unfair, for he compares the ideal of the Islamic educational sys- 
tem with the actual application of modern western systems. Generally 
speaking, as it is difficult to bring about a harmonization between theory 
and practice in all systems and institutional works, one should observe 
this conflict also in one’s own ideological sphere. The comparison be- 
tween one’s own ideology and another culture’s or ideology’s actual prac- 
tice is actually what has happened in much western research on foreign 
cultures in general and on Islam and Muslims in particular. As political, 
sociological, and anthropological investigations of Muslim phenomena 
have tended to generalize them and put them into an Islamic rather than 
a Muslim frame, much of what is only Muslim practice has been depicted 
as Islamic in an ideological sense of the word. Islamist researchers should 
not fall in the same trap, but should view structures realistically rather 
than idealistically, as practical outcomes depend upon realistic research. 


Anne Sofie Roald 
Department of Theology 
History of Religion 
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Clash of Civilizations or 
Clash of Religions? 


Every phase of American foreign policy has found its supporters in 
American academia. The Cold War had its famous academicians who not 
only justified American foreign policy at that time but later became 
prominent decisionmakers. Henry Kissinger and Zbigniew Brzezinski are 
still remembered as successful academicians who became policymakers. 
However, only one prominent scholar has been able to survive the Cold 
War with his credibility intact while maintaining his influence on Ameri- 
can foreign policy: Samuel P. Huntington. 

In his recent article on “The Clash of Civilizations" (Foreign Affairs 
77:3), Huntington attempts to predict the scenario of the New World 
Order that will have to be dealt with by the West. He then seeks to influ- 
ence not only American foreign policy, but that of the entire West. His 
opening argument is that the old topology of conflict will be replaced by 
conflicts of civilizations. The world will be divided according to existing 
civilizations (i.e., western, Islamic, Confucianist, Hindu, Buddhist, Latin 
American, and possibly African). He then narrows the list of enemies to 
two civilizations: Confucianism and Islam. This short commentary will 
concentrate on the reasons behind Huntington’s article in order to uncover 
the decay that is eating away at the beautiful face of the West. 


The Supremacy of Western Civilization 


From the beginning, Huntington attempts to convince the reader that 
the West represents a homogeneous culture. In addition, he infers that its 
culture and civilization is desired because it is superior and therefore na- 
tural for it to dominate. Here, he lacks the necessary credibility to provide 
a reason for such supremacy. Such a worldview is not new, for the same 
mentality helped to form similar justifications for western colonialism: 
“civilizing mission” and the “white man’s burden” are the predecessors 
to Huntington’s arguments. . 

Indirectly, Huntington calls upon the nonwestern world to join west- 
em civilization. He assumes that some nonwesterm civilizations might ac- 
cept western dominance faster and easier than others. The obstacles for 
joining, which are most difficult for Islamic and Confucian societies, can 
be traced to their cultures. He argues that such societies will not only re- 
ject western civilization, but that they will develop their own economic 
and military capabilities through cooperation with each other. But why 
should the nonwestern world “join” the West, especially when “join,” in 
Huntington’s dictionary, means “dependent” or “servant” of the West, not 
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its “equal.” Therefore, the rest of the world does not have to join but has 
to accept western hegemony. 

Huntington’s argument that the West constitutes a homogeneous en- 
tity has been proven untrue, to a certain degree, with the demise of the 
Cold War. A glance at the present situation of the West will help us 
understand the argument. 


The West after the Cold War 


Modern western history, particularly that of western Europe, is full 
of disputes and conflicts. During this century alone, the West has initiated 
two world wars, which were fought viciously on the lands of nonwestern 
peoples. It has also been involved in other conflicts around the world. 
Such conflicts were part of the Cold War or due to disputes over borders 
created previously by European colonial powers. 

It is true that western Europe established institutions that promoted 
cooperation and eliminated conflict. During the late 1950s, the European 
Economic Community was established primarily to promote peace and to 
avoid major conflicts, especially the traditional German-French conflict 
that had sometimes grown into international conflicts. Its political and 
economic success was most obvious during the Cold War, when its mem- 
bers had a common enemy: the Soviet Union. But with communism’s 
collapse in eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, it became obvious that 
the goal of total political unity among member countries was not possible 
in the absence of a common enemy. The collapse of communism was the 
beginning of an age of competition among industrialized western states 
eager to profit from the newly opened ex-communist markets. Therefore, 
the Treaty of Maastricht faced tremendous opposition in many European 
countries and almost caused the collapse of some governments. 

The United States and Europe have alse engaged in trade wars. The 
United States and France have been fighting over certain policies of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). French farmers, as 
well as Paris, have viewed GATT as a tool of American exploitation and 
uneven trade. Washington is also facing difficulties from Congress in rati- 
fying the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). With the 
election of a new liberal government in Canada, the United States has had 
to renegotiate the treaty in order to meet new Canadian concerns that 
parts of the treaty need further discussion. 

Europe also has witnessed a resurgence of racist movements in Ger- 
many and France. On 20 September 1993, the London-based newspaper 
The Guardian predicted that the real racist face of Europe will be un- 
masked during the elections for the Members of the European Parliament 
(MEL), which will be held during the summer of 1994. The article also 
stated that far right groups in Europe have been gaining popular support 
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and are victors in elections. At present, there are ten members from the 
French National Front, three from Germany, and one from Belgium in the 
European Parliament. On the national level, the French National Front has 
gained 12.5 percent of the popular vote but still has not won any seats. 
However, in the 1992 local elections it gained 13.9 percent and won 239 
regional council seats. It also has 804 municipal councilors. In Italy, the 
far right Movimento Sociale Italino-Destra Nationale won 34 seats in the 
1992 national elections and, for the first time since 1945, took control of 
nine small community councils. The Vlaams Blok in Belgium won twelve 
seats in the Chamber of Representatives and five in the Senate with 6.6 
percent of the vote in the 1991 general elections. It is obvious that these 
racist sentiments were unleashed by the European Community’s recession. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union has caused Europeans to retreat to 
a pre-Second World War mentality. One aspect of Europe’s intentional 
failure to solve the Bosnian problem can be blamed on alliances formed 
during the Second World War. The British position, as well as most of 
the members of the European Community, is to try to solve the problem 
peacefully and, at the same time, to reward the aggressors by dividing the 
country into three ethnic states. London’s actions are based on the fact 
that the Serbs were, and continue to be in the “New World Order,” as 
anti-German and pro-British as they were during the Second World War. 
In other words, Europe is going back to its old alliances and enemies, 
which will most likely result in additional conflict in the future. 

Some western scholars, among them Huntington, played a major role 
for the West by setting the world’s stage so that it could conduct its 
foreign policy. They have seen a new ideological enemy on the horizon: 
Islam. Thus the West has justified its Bosnian policy by claiming that the 
conflict is a civil war among the ethnic groups of the former Yugoslavia 
and that no outside force should intervene. In reality, however, it con- 
siders a Muslim majority Bosnian state—an “Islamic state in the heart of 
Europe” —unacceptable. 

Some view such a state as an open door for the penetration of Europe 
by Islamic fundamentalism. In September 1992, a report entitled “Iran’s 
European Springboard?” was authored by the Task Force on Terrorism 
and Unconventional Warfare and published by the United States House 
Republican Research Committee. One conclusion reached was that the 
Bosnian government of Alija Izetbegovic wants to establish an Islamic 
republic in the Balkans as part of an international Islamic conspiracy. 


At the center of the Iranian system in Europe is Bosnia- 
Herzegovina’s president, Alija Izetbegovic, ‘a fundamentalist 
Muslim and a member of the Fida‘ian-e Islam organization,’ who 
is committed to the establishment of an Islamic Republic in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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The report also accuses Iran of sending Islamist terrorists into Bosnia to 
prepare for a general Muslim uprising in western Europe.' 

My argument that the war in Bosnia is a religious conflict is sup- 
ported by Senator Joseph Biden. After visiting Sarajevo in early 1993, he 
criticized severely the European position, which he attributed to the fact 
that European foreign policy is influenced deeply by religion. Moreover, 
Biden argued that if Muslims were engaged in ethnic cleansing operations 
against Christians, the European policy would have been different. 


What Needs to Be Done to Avoid 
Interwestern Conflict 


After going around in circles for twenty-eight pages, Huntington re- 
veals the real thrust of his article. He offers strategies for the West on 
how to deal with the rest of the world, especially those chosen by Huntin- 
gton and others to assume the old Soviet position and become the new 
enemy. Huntington’s strategies do not call on the West to understand, 
compromise, and accommodate others, but to confront, conquer, and con- 
trol nonwestem civilizations, especially the Muslim world. His short-term 
strategies are designed to strengthen the already strong, dominant West. 
He suggests cooperation among western nations and enlarging its mem- 
bership through the addition of eastern Europe and North America. To 
ensure western supremacy and nonwestern division, Huntington recom- 
mends that the West “exploit differences and conflicts among Confucian 
and Islamic states.” The “New West” also should “limit the expansion of 
the strength of Confucian and Islamic states.” Despite the fact that he has 
set the stage for his antagonists and protagonists, he claims that his intent 
“is not to advocate the desirability of conflicts between civilizations.” 

It is obvious that western security concerns during the Cold War were 
the glue that kept the West united. However, Huntington has found a new 
glue to assure continuous western hegemony. Instead of using the poli- 
tically loaded term “religion” as the basis for future conflict, he uses the 
neutral term “civilization.” But if one reads between the lines, one can see 
that he is calling for unity among the Christian nations of the world. 


Mohammed M. Karabal 
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'These quotes were taken from Greg Noakes, “Republican Task Force Faces Backlash 
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Reflections 
Religious Belief and Scientific Belief 
Muhsin Mahdi 


“Are those who know and those who 
do not know equal!?” (Qur’an 39:9) 


What we tend nowadays to call “science” in the narrow or strict sense 
covets the latest developments and discoveries in the mathematical, 
physical, and biological sciences. Yet the expression continues to be used 
in a wider sense, one that covers our contemporary social sciences and 
occasionally human sciences (including perhaps the science of religion) 
as well. If, when speaking of the Islamic perspective on, or conception of, 
religious belief, scientific belief, and the relation between them, we mean 
to address the entire Islamic tradition, we will invariably be faced with 
an impossible task. To do this successfully, we would have to start from 
the Qur’an and go through Islamic history century by century, if not 
generation by generation, and see how the Qur’anic perspective was 
realized by the Muslim community in diverse regions and disciplines. 
This process would reveal what tensions and conflicts arose, how these 
were resolved, and what happened when the Muslim world was faced 
with the adoption of what we now call “science.” 

Putting this task aside, we can perhaps touch on a few points in that 
long and complex history. First of all, we will speak briefly of the 
Qur’anic perspective and then say a few words about how the different 
sciences, when developed, were organized into a general scheme of 
human knowledge and how this organization implies a certain view of the 
relation between religious belief and scientific belief. This talk will 
conclude with the raising of some questions regarding what we under- 
stand by the term “Islamic science” when we use it as a historical or 
classificatory notion. 


The Qur’anic Perspective 


The Arabic expressions in the Qur’an that are used to signify mental 
discipline and usually translated into English as “science” are primarily 
two: ‘ilm, normally rendered as “science” or “knowledge” (a faculty of 
sciences is regularly called kulliyat al ‘uliim in Arabic, ‘uliim being the 
plural of ‘ilm) and hikmah, normally rendered as “wisdom.” To begin 


Muhsin Mahdi is Jewett Professor of Arabic, Department of Near Eastern Languages and 
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with science or knowledge,’ one cannot but be struck by the frequency 
with which words derived from the root ‘-l-m, from which ‘ilm is 
derived, in the Qur’an. They appear with such persistence that one is 
forced to reach the conclusion that this is one of the key notions in the 
Qur’an and therefore of Islam itself. A Muslim hearing or reading the 
Qur’an can have little doubt that its constant repetition is meant to 
impress on him/her that this is a matter of great import for one’s sal- 
vation. There can remain no doubt in the mind of a non-Muslim reading 
the Qur’an and observing the emphasis placed on this expression that 
science or knowledge is meant to occupy a central place in Islam. 

The presence and importance in a revealed book, which itself holds 
a central position in the religion, of an expression that is normally per- 
ceived as related to secular matters appears as something unnatural to a 
student of the history of religion. It seems rather unexpected and remark- 
able, something in need of an explanation, especially since this kind of 
stress on science or knowledge is not found in the Bible. One is tempted 
to look for an explanation in the immediate environment, in the cradle of 
Islam, the heart of the Arabian peninsula and neighboring regions, where 
Jewish, Christian, Mandean, and other gnostics can be located. 

The correspondence between some of the senses of ‘ilm and the 
Greek term gnosis tempts one to think of possible influences that may 
explain this Qur’anic phenomenon. Such a hypothesis appears useful 
because of the extremely limited role played by science or knowledge in 
pagan pre-Islamic Arabia, where one would normally look for the source 
or inspiration of this unusual Qur’anic emphasis. But since our knowledge 
of pre-Islamic Arabia, including its relations with neighboring regions, in 
such matters is far from perfect, such a hypothesis is no more than a wild 
guess. For, perhaps precisely the absence of any interest in and concern 
for science or knowledge (or the prevalence of ignorance, in that “age of 
ignorance” [jahiliyah]),” in the immediate environment in the cradle of 
Islam was the reason for its emphasis. This would be similar to the case 
of the Qur’anic emphasis on God’s unity, as the prevailing norm was 
certain types of polytheism, against which Islam rebelled. In any case, the 
remarkably persistent presence of science or knowledge in the Qur’an is 
echoed by the Prophet, who called himself the city of knowledge: “I am 
the city of knowledge (madinat al ‘ilm) and ‘AIi is its gate.” 


'The Arabic expression ma ‘rifah, used in post-Qur’anic Arabic to refer to something 
like understanding, is not found in the Qur’an in this sense. 


Franz Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant (Leiden: Brill, 1970), quotes Tāshköprü- 
zadeh’s Miftah al Sa‘ddah, who, in the introduction to his encyclopedia of the sciences, 
describes "the city of knowledge” as: "The city of knowledge is located far away and is 
made difficult of access by [strong] walls. On the way toward it, there are mountains with 
difficult tracks, hills with desolate thickets, and far-flung oceans with high waves.” 
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The word hikmah, usually rendered as “wisdom,” is derived from the 
root 4-k-m, which expresses something like practical judgment or prac- 
tical wisdom, the kind of activity associated with decisions made by a 
judge or ruler (it is understood that this kind of juridical, administrative, 
military, or political wisdom requires previous experience and knowledge, 
as well as the ability to make the right decision in particular cases). Thus, 
wisdom in the sense of practical judgment, perhaps because it has to do 
with the most important of human affairs, is said to be more than mere 
science or knowledge: it serves the purpose of science or knowledge—the 
making of well-constructed or well-fitted (muhkam) things (the physician, 
because of his healing art, is thus popularly called hakim), as well as 
pursuing right human conduct and the right way of life. 

Wisdom is distinguished from science or knowledge in another way: 
as comprehensive knowledge of things human and divine, especially the 
latter, or knowledge of the most important things, and thus distinguished 
from specialized knowledge and trivial knowledge. In this respect, the 
distinction between hikmah and ‘ilm, which have been rendered as wis- 
dom and science or knowledge, respectively, is comparable to the dis- 
tinction between sophia and epistémé in Greek and between sapientia and 
scientia in Latin.’ It so happens that in the case of Greek literature trans- 
lated into Arabic, sophia (i.e., the knowledge of things human and divine) 
was occasionally translated as falsafah (i.e., philosophy). Thus, wisdom 
and philosophy were in some cases used to mean the same thing: knowl- 
edge of the remote causes of things or knowledge of the highest things. 
When used to mean different things, wisdom reverted to its original sense 
of practical wisdom or else referred to a particular science or art. Hence 
the use of the expressions “highest wisdom” and “wisdom of wisdoms” 
to mean the highest science and science of sciences. 


The Relation between Religious Belief 
and Scientific Belief 


If the Qur’an urges Muslims to know and reflect on things, and the 
Prophet is the “city of knowledge,” one might reach the conclusion that 
the Muslim community is the custodian of the knowledge located in the 
bosom of the Prophet, as it were. The Muslim community must direct its 
effort toward recovering, preserving, and propagating this knowledge. To 
do this, it has to base itself on the Qur’an and the sayings and deeds of 


*Compare Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant, p. 36, quoting G. Furlani, who, in turn 
quotes Michael the Interpreter, according to whom Syrian Christian philosophers defined 
knowledge as "the exact understanding of things through cognitive discernment,” whereas 
wisdom "was the good administration of knowledge.” Consequently, they said, “every 
bok at is at the same time knowledge, but not every knowledge is at the same time 

om.” 
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the Prophet, for otherwise it is largely on its own when discovering the 
meaning, implication, and application, of these sources of knowledge. It 
so happens that the same sources also urged Muslims to look at and 
reflect on all things, human and divine, and to seek knowledge wherever 
it was to be found, even if it were as far away as China, as one of the 
sayings of the Prophet is reported to have urged Muslims. Then, with the 
development of all kinds of sciences—those developed out of the early 
Muslims’ own cultural environment such as the sciences of the Arabic 
language, those developed on the basis of the Qur’an and the sayings and 
deeds of the Prophet, and those imported from the Greeks, the Indians, 
and others—the Muslim community itself developed into a vast city of 
knowledge that required an organized way of communication and traffic 
lights or policemen to direct traffic. 

As thinkers reflected on the multiplicity of the sciences and the 
relations among them, they developed the basic grouping or division of 
the sciences into “traditional” and “rational.” This division was based on 
the insight that there are certain disciplines confined principally to 
particular linguistic, political, or religious communities, and others not so 
confined. To start with the sciences of language, such as Arabic, these 
sciences are connected to a particular language, the habits of its speakers, 
its vocabulary, morphology and syntax, and rhetorical and poetic 
traditions. The disciplines treating such matters of the Arabic language 
are different from similar disciplines treating similar subject matters in the 
Chinese language, for example. The same is true, it was decided, of all 
particular disciplines that have to do with a particular religion, such as 
Islam: Islamic theology, jurisprudence, and, in a sense, even mysticism, 
treat subject matters pertaining to the Muslim religious community, and 
thus differ from similar disciplines pertaining, for example, to Buddhist 
or Hindu religious communities. Such disciplines were called traditional, 
because they deal with subject matters pertaining to the traditions of their 
respective communities, linguistic or religious as the case may be. While 
it is true that such disciplines as grammar, theology, or jurisprudence, as 
practiced within different linguistic or religious communities, may use 
similar or common methods when dealing with their respective subject 
matters, and that there may be influences and interactions among them, 
none of this transforms these disciplines into grammar as such, theology 
as such, or jurisprudence as such—they remain the grammar of this or 
that language, the theology of this or that religion, and the jurisprudence 
of this or that legal system. Of course one may invent a discipline called 
grammar as such, or theology as such, or jurisprudence as such, but the 
product, if genuine, is certainly something quite different from the 
disciplines about which we have been talking. 

Contrasted to these traditional sciences—some of these disciplines 
were also called homespun, legal, or religious sciences, depending on the 
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discipline in question—are the rational sciences. This does not mean that 
the traditional disciplines are irrational or nonrational, for in some cases 
they display more rational ingenuity and even extreme rationalism when 
compared to the so-called rational disciplines. Nor does it mean that the 
subject matter of the traditional disciplines is necessarily irrational or 
nonrational, even though in some cases it is hard to provide a rational 
account of the subject matter of a particular language or theological 
discipline. In some cases, the subject matter is presented explicitly as 
transcending human reason. Rather, it means that the rational disciplines 
treat or can treat the same subject matter whenever and wherever it is 
pursued, regardless of the language, religion, and legal system of the 
community pursuing it. This is why they are also called the philosophic, 
ancient, and foreign sciences. These names do not indicate their origin in 
earlier times and in foreign lands—but that they can move freely across 
linguistic, national, and religious borders, and point to their universal 
human character. Here again, one should not misunderstand these descrip- 
tions. To call a discipline rational or universal does not mean that its 
theoretical principles, methods, or practical consequences are above suspi- 
cion, or that it cannot be refuted or changed, improved or transformed. 
What it means is that for one to engage in a discussion of its principles, 
methods, or conclusions, one must use one’s God-given reason, which 
anyone can do regardless of linguistic, national, or religious affiliation. 

Due to these reasons, when we ask about religious belief and scien- 
tific belief and the relation between them as a question within the Islamic 
tradition, we may have to formulate the question as follows: If religious 
belief is based on the Qur’an and the Prophet’s sayings and deeds, expli- 
cated and developed by such religious disciplines as Islamic theology and 
jurisprudence, what is the status of the rational disciplines, which in the 
Islamic tradition included or could include everything we now call 
“science” in the narrow or strict sense? Is a believing Muslim under a 
religious obligation to study them? Is he/she forbidden to do so or free 
to choose? In the area of choice, is he/she encouraged or discouraged 
from pursuing them? This is the way Ibn Rushd, a distinguished Muslim 
theologian, jurist, and philosopher, posed the question. His answer, which 
is supported by the historical pursuit of these disciplines in the Muslim 
community, is that a believing Muslim is urged to pursue them and 
accept their conclusions, as long as they have been reached in the proper 
manner (whether one can call these conclusions scientific belief and set 
them up as paralleling religious belief is another matter). Indeed, a 
Muslim is under a religious obligation to do so if he/she has the requisite 
qualifications, which include moral probity and intellectual honesty. 

It would be foolish to claim that the Muslim community reached full 
consensus on this issue. One tenth-century theologian, when asked what 
he would do if he met a philosopher in paradise (presumably a full- 
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fledged Muslim philosopher whom God had granted paradise), said that 
he would break his neck with his own hands.* Many practical questions 
were raised regarding the practice of these disciplines and its impact on 
the practitioner and the community at large. For example, al Ghazali 
warned those who study and admire the accuracy or correctness of the 
conclusions of mathematics and physics not to be fooled into believing 
in the accuracy of the conclusions of metaphysics. He cautioned against 
letting these affect their religious belief about creation, the soul’s immor- 
tality, and the hereafter’s rewards and punishments. Other Muslim theolo- 
gians and jurists avoided these disciplines and thought they led, or could 
lead, to religious unbelief or the weakening of one’s firm attachment to 
what they believed were the correct religious beliefs. A universal religion 
tends to produce all kinds of theological schools that reach different con- 
clusions, even on such an important issue as this one. The Prophet pre- 
dicted this state of affairs and declared: "Differences of opinions among 
the people of my religious community is a sign of divine mercy.” 


What Is Islamic Science? 


This is how things stood until recently. In recent decades, the climate 
of opinion changed and a new tradition in the study of the history of the 
sciences in the Muslim world was formed in both the West and the Mus- 
lim world. I shall begin with some of the conceptions underlying the 
general histories of Islamic science produced in the West, both because 
they are interesting and because they influence the way Muslims, or at 
least some Muslim intellectuals, are beginning to conceive the problem. 

General histories of Islamic philosophy and science (here, again, 
philosophy and science cannot be separated easily) usually begin with the 
legacy of the ancient world, especially the Greek and Greco-Roman 
worlds, and speak occasionally of possible ancient Iranian and Indian 
influences. Then they turn to the Hellenistic Middle East of the seventh 
century and the translations and translators from Greek into Syriac, Syriac 
into Arabic, and Greek into Arabic. Along with this, they treat the sur- 
vival of the Neoplatonic school or schools that tended to harmonize, but 
often to confuse and be confused about, the views of various authors and 
schools. Finally, they make a show of historical ingenuity by setting the 
record straight about the differences among these authors and schools.* 


‘See Ibn Batta, Kitab al Sharh wa al Ibānah ‘ala Usul al Sunna wa al Diydnah 
(Cairo: 1984). 


‘The question of the transmission of Greek science through the Arabs to the West has 
a long history that need not concern us here, except perhaps to note the rise and decline 
of the idea of “influence” in this history, how the estimates of the significance of the 
Arabic tradition have waxed and waned during the past century, and how the more recent 
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As one looks at these histories of Islamic philosophy and science and 
asks oneself “What is Islamic science?” and “What is meant by its 
history?”, one’s first impression is that Islamic science is some sort of 
harmonization between something called “science” and another thing 
called “religion” and, in particular, that it is some sort of harmonization 
between what was essentially Greek and Hellenistic science (as distin- 
guished perhaps from Indian or Chinese science) and Islam (as distin- 
guished perhaps from Christianity or Buddhism). Then one begins to 
wonder on what basis can science in general be divided into different 
kinds of science: Greek science, Indian science, Christian science, and so 
on. Are these simply convenient ways of identifying a group of thinkers 
who belong to a particular cultural or linguistic or national tradition? Or 
does the division indicate more fundamental differences—such as dif- 
ferent outlooks on the nature of the scientific enterprise, its principles, or 
methods—to the point that the expression “science” must in fact mean 
something like a particular human attitude or human stand? 

Whatever one’s inclination may dictate in answer to these questions, 
one must also consider the situation that prevailed in the study of 
philosophy and science until relatively recent times, especially among 
those thinkers who are acknowledged to have been philosophers and sci- 
entists themselves, who presumably knew what they were talking about 
when they spoke of philosophy and science, and who were not unaware 
of the fact that philosophy and science had been pursued by persons of 
different cultural, linguistic, or national traditions. Were one to address 
these questions to Euclid, al Bīrūnī, Ibn Rushd, or Aquinas, they would 
surely have answered that such a division of philosophy and science is at 
best accidental; it does not touch the substance of philosophy and science, 
even though it may have something to do with the way they are 
expressed. It is perhaps something like the division of the human race 
into black and white. Just as this division does not touch the nature or 
essential unity of the human race, the corresponding division of philoso- 
phy and science into different cultural, linguistic, or national traditions 
does not touch its essential unity. This does not mean that these philo- 
sophers and scientists were not aware of, let us say, the different philo- 
sophers’ and scientists’ backgrounds, personal experiences, languages, and 
national or cultural traditions. They were. But they saw no contradiction 
between admitting the existence, and in some respects even the impor- 
tance, of these things and giving philosophic and scientific activity a 


realization that many of Aristotle’s writings were translated directly from Greek into 
Latin, rather than through Arabic as an interm . This last factor does not settle the 
broader questions of what created the demand for these texts and how they were 
interpreted once the demand was met, both of which take one back to the new learning 
made available through Arabic science and to the role of Avicennan Augustinism and 
Latin Averroism (Avicenna is the Latinized name of Ibn Sina’). 
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somewhat independent field of operation. To understand the Islamic tradi- 
tion on the relation between religion and science, one must learn to 
appreciate this view and this way of looking at philosophy and science. 

Does the same situation obtain in the case of religion? Linguistic 
usage indicates already that we see the situation here to be somewhat dif- 
ferent than in the case of philosophy and science. We have substantives 
that designate each member of this group we designate as “religion” —we 
say Buddhism, Islam, Christianity, and so on—and we use these substan- 
tives in preference to such expressions as “Islamic religion” or “Christian 
religion.” We do not really think that “religion” as a species, as it were, 
possesses an essential unity. Rather, we tend to think that the essence of 
religion resides not in the species but in each of its individual members, 
even though they all have certain common characteristics or properties. 
So, compared to the relation between philosophy and science, on the one 
hand, and whatever we mean by the different philosophic or scientific 
traditions, on the other, the relation between religion in general and indi- 
vidual religions seems to be quite different. I must add that this is not 
primarily the philosophic or scientific understanding of the situation; it is, 
to begin with, the way pious members of any religious community under- 
stand the relation between their religion and other religions. 

Let us now turn to “Islamic science.” If one stresses “Islamic,” one 
will be thinking of Islamic science as distinguished from other aspects of 
Islam or other things that either constitute Islam—that is, whose essential 
character is defined by their relation to Islam as a religion—such as 
Islamic law or Islamic theology, which can be called Islamic in a strong 
sense. If, on the other hand, the stress is on “science,” then Islamic 
science is being distinguished from, let us say, Greek science or Buddhist 
science. Within this wider group called “science,” one is also apt to think 
that “Islamic science” belongs more properly to a particular group that 
begins with the adjectival form of a particular religion, to the group that 
includes “Jewish” science, “Christian” science, “Buddhist” science, and so 
on (but not Greek science or German science, which belong to another 
group whose members are identified as pertaining to particular nations or 
languages). Thus, the name that designates that group will have to be 
something like “religious science”—an expression that should tell us 
immediately that we are about to end with an absurdity of some sort. 

What, exactly, does “religious science” mean? Does it designate a 
relationship (harmonization and so forth) between science in general and 
religion in general? Or, if there is no such thing as religion in general, 
does it perhaps designate the relation between science in general and each 
one of a number of religions? One must admit that the latter designation 
is more likely to be the case, since students of comparative religion or the 
history of religions who attempt a global understanding of religion from 
a religious point of view either begin or end, and usually begin and end, 
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by understanding all religions from the view of their own religion. From 
the view of religion itself, then, science in this sense—that is, apart from 
what we called the religious sciences earlier—cannot be prefixed with 
“religious” in any strong sense, for it does not admit of being particular- 
ized in the same way as religion. We can of course study how each par- 
ticular religion works out its relation to science, or harmonizes itself with 
science and, conversely, how science works out its relation to each 
particular religion. It may also happen that certain religions (i.e., Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam) share some common traditions or characteristics 
and that science can relate itself to them in ways that may look similar. 
But this will not change the situation in a radical way. 

To help us overcome our resistance to this view, remember how 
things stood until relatively recent times. When we call philosophy or 
science Islamic, Jewish, or Christian, we mean the scientific thought of 
such leading figures as Ibn Rushd, Maimonides, or Aquinas. Yet none of 
them used this expression in the sense in which we mean it today. They 
had no difficulty in understanding, appreciating, or even approving of a 
situation in which a particular religion, especially their own, had to take 
a stand on science, harmonize its beliefs with scientific views, or defend 
these beliefs against scientific criticism. They understood and appreciated 
situations in which science had to accommodate itself to a prevailing 
religious doctrine. But this is quite different from what we wish to mean 
by such an expression as “Islamic science.” As we mean it today, this 
phrase would have sounded strange, if not meaningless, to these thinkers. 
Since our first task is to understand their view (for we are being called 
upon to understand the attitude of a religious tradition to science), we 
must try to understand why they found the notion behind our understand- 
ing of this expression objectionable, to say the least. 

This notion is one of the by-products of a relatively recent theological 
current in the dominant traditional wing of the currently dominant reli- 
gion in the West: Catholicism. It is the stepchild of the notion of “reli- 
gious philosophy” as developed in those Catholic intellectual circles that 
sought to renew the theological and philosophic thought of Thomas 
Aquinas. According to these interpreters of Aquinas, his theological and 
philosophic thought together constitute what they call a “Christian philo- 
sophy.” One author who defended this view and incorporated the expres- 
sion “Christian philosophy” in his writings was Etienne Gilson, whose 
monumental erudition and popular books, such as History of Christian 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages, had an impact on the contemporary 


ŝAt least this is what one of my teachers, Joachim Wach, used to say, even though 
these may not have been his exact words. See the conclusion of his essay, “The Place of 
the History of Religion in the Study of Theology,” in his Types of gg Experience: 
Christian and Non-Christian (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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literature of other religious traditions, especially Jewish and Islamic, 
where authors try to develop parallel points of view and establish a rela- 
tion between each of these non-Christian religions, and philosophy and 
science, that is more or less identical with the relation between Chris- 
tianity and philosophy as understood by Gilson. 

One must remember, however, that Gilson’s “religious philosophy” 
was grounded in a situation somewhat unique to Catholicism. To begin 
with, one has to think of the central position of theology in Christianity, 
at least in the Catholicism of the Middle Ages, the theology that is said 
to have been the queen of the sciences. There is also another element, 
again something unique to the Catholicism of the Middle Ages: a certain 
view of the supernatural in a rather technical sense and its relation to the 
natural order, especially to natural or unaided knowledge. Nothing similar 
is present in any other religion, certainly not in the precise sense given 
to it by Aquinas, who apparently was the first to formulate it. The role 
played by Greek philosophy in the formation of Christian theology, both 
in the Patristic Age and in the Middle Ages, and the philosophic origin 
of the notion of the supernatural in the Neoplatonic philosophic tradition, 
are important questions that must also be kept in mind. However, the 
central position of theology and the distinction between the supernatural 
order and the natural order set Catholic thought in the Middle Ages and 
its renewal in modern times apart from almost every other religion. 

This leads to the following difficulty: In Christianity, at least 
according to the Neothomist view, the question of the relation between 
theology and philosophy and science, and the parallel question of the 
relation between the supernatural order and the natural order, have 
already been worked out in a way that places them in a definite 
hierarchy. This makes the notion of a “religious philosophy” or “religious 
science” intelligible and meaningful. But does this notion make sense in 
other religions, where the status of theology remains quite subordinate 
and the distinction between the supernatural order and the natural order 
is not formulated in this fashion or is even absent in the strict sense in 
which it was understood by Aquinas? And given that this is the situation, 
can one go on to assume that this kind of harmonization or synthesis 
between religion, and philosophy and science, existed in these other 
religions? 

One cannot answer these questions by trying to find in other religions 
the closest approximation to the Medieval Catholic position, as under- 
stood or interpreted by Aquinas, or by assuming that other so-called 
medieval religions must have the essential ingredients of medieval Catho- 
licism. One must look at each religion from the inside (according to its 
own genius, as it were), determine the position of theology, and philo- 
sophy and science, within the religion in question, and then determine in 
what sense one can still speak, if at all, of a religious philosophy or 
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science. One may have to reformulate the question of the relation be- 
tween religion and science, and one may find that one needs as many 
formulations as there are religions. There is no other way to decide the 
question. Transferring the notion of religious philosophy, as developed by 
such authors as Gilson, to other religions must be abandoned. 

As the position of theology in Islam is quite different from its posi- 
tion in Christianity, many students of Islam— non-Muslim and Muslim— 
have been looking eagerly for a substitute for theology. All right, they 
say, theology is not the queen of sciences in Islam. Which discipline, 
then, is the queen of the sciences? They have already decided that the 
sciences are like ants or bees who must have their queen, their regime 
must be monarchic, and the monarch must be a fair lady. Assuming all 
this and that the fair lady must be a so-called science, some elect and 
enthrone mysticism, jurisprudence, the principles of jurisprudence, and 
then try to rearrange the ranks of the other sciences in order to set up 
what they know already to be the proper relationship between religion 
and science in Islam. Apart from the fact that mysticism, jurisprudence, 
and the principles of jurisprudence do not enjoy the same status in Islam 
as did theology in Christianity, the difficulty is that none of them can 
deal with science in the same way that theology was able to deal with it 
in medieval Catholicism. After all, theology began and developed as an 
attempt to combine philosophy and Christian religious doctrines. It was 
able to look at the entire range of religious and human experience, in- 
cluding philosophy and science. I do not think one can say the same thing 
about mysticism or jurisprudence in Islam. One may even say that they 
are constitutionally unable to perform such a task. 

If one assumes that the notion of a religious philosophy or religious 
science is viable, such are the questions that must be looked into before 
its application to different religions can be justified and before one can 
speak of such things as Christian, Jewish, or Islamic science. But I do not 
believe that one can leave it at this, for there is a powerful strain in 
modern philosophy that asserts that the very idea is absurd, a round 
square, a misunderstanding. It cannot exist.’ It must be understood, of 
course, that one does not mean that there were no philosophers and 
scientists among Christians or members of other religious communities, 
or that there were no genuine philosophic and scientific inquiries con- 
ducted by persons who professed a particular religion. The argument is 
directed against the enterprise as such, against the idea of a religious 
philosophy or science as presented by the Neothomists, an idea which, as 
we saw, was extended or applied to other religions. 


"This position has been presented openly and forcefully by Martin Heidegger. One 
also finds it stated in a course of lectures he gave in 1935, translated by Ralph Mannheim 
into English under the title An Introduction to Metaphysics (New York: 1961). 
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Now, why is it absurd? Why is it a round square? Because science 
and religion in general are seen as radically different things, if not as irre- 
concilable enemies. The very idea of science, the essence of science, is 
that it is the unaided effort to understand everything, including religion 
and God, by questioning everything and by pushing this questioning to 
the very end. The idea of religion, on the other hand, is faith, belief, and 
submission. From its standpoint, philosophy is foolishness. The proper 
function of each is to pursue its own end, and these two ends are 
radically different. Neither philosophy nor religion (and theology) should 
confuse things and muddy the waters in the pursuit of an impossible task. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to harmonize science and religion. Har- 
monization begins with what is possible. One can begin with the notion 
that there is a hierarchic scheme within which science can take its place 
but in which theology rules. This is one way to proceed. But one can also 
begin with the view that religion and science are totally and radically 
different things and then say that this is precisely the reason why they 
need to be harmonized, why one should try and bring them together as 
far as possible rather than sharpen the conflict. Because science and reli- 
gion are in eternal conflict, a conflict that can make human life impos- 
sible and in most situations make the pursuit of science impossible, the 
only way to preserve them both is to blunt their sharp edges and enable 
them to live together. This is also a kind of harmonization. 

There is more than one way, then, in which science and religion can 
be harmonized. The two may be presented as having a harmonious rela- 
tionship with no inner tensions at all. In this case, the task consists of 
making explicit their preexisting harmony. Or one may present them as 
two radically different things that need to be harmonized nevertheless. 
True, one is dealing with a square and a circle. But, for certain reasons, 
which may happen to be necessary from the point of view of both 
religion and science, the conflict between them should not be allowed to 
become too bloody, and the two should and could learn to tolerate each 
other and live alongside one another. It is perhaps even possible for them 
to live alongside one another, with religion presenting and defending its 
own claim that everything is to be seen from its own point of view of 
faith or submission, and also science presenting and defending its own 
claim that human beings, or at least a few human beings, can and should 
make the effort to understand everything, including religion, from the 
point of view of unaided human reason or whatever other powers human 
beings are endowed with by nature or can acquire by their own effort. 

These two possible points of view or ways of harmonizing science 
and religion coexisted in the Islamic tradition. I believe that it is useful 
to keep the resulting approaches distinct rather than confuse the one with 
the other. But there are certain thinkers, who are called Muslim scientists 
and who begin with faith or submission or the generally accepted beliefs 
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of the Muslim community, and then try to harmonize science with this 
position. A good example is al Ghazali, who surveys the religious and 
nonreligious sciences in his so-called autobiography The Deliverer from 
Error. He says something to this effect: philosophy in general may be 
alright, but the situation differs from one scientific discipline to another. 
Logic is fine and can be used as a tool of reasoning. There is nothing 
wrong with natural science and mathematics either, provided one accepts 
the notion that God is the maker of everything and the cause of the har- 
mony present in nature. Metaphysics presents a number of problems, and 
so he lists the particular questions where the conclusions of metaphysics 
do not agree with religious beliefs and then argues against and ultimately 
rejects them. As for ethics and politics, finally, most of the ideas con- 
tained in these disciplines were originally given by the prophets and are 
therefore acceptable. He finds a way to integrate philosophy and the 
sciences included under philosophy into religion from a point of view that 
is neither philosophic nor scientific. There are many others, especially 
among the later philosopher-theologians, who try to integrate science and 
religious doctrine in this manner. In every case, what must be watched for 
is not what the thinker engaged in this enterprise says here or there, but 
his haltung, the position upon which he takes his stand. 

There is a second tradition, which begins with science or takes its 
stand here and tries to harmonize religion with it as far as possible with- 
out abandoning science. Here, religion becomes a subject of study, even 
the subject of a particular science. For instance, in al Farabi’s Enumera- 
tion of the Sciences, the sciences are divided into the study of the lan- 
guage, logic, mathematics, physics and metaphysics, and something called 
political science or political philosophy, which includes the study of 
divine laws: jurisprudence (the science of the divine law’s application) 
and theology (the science of the divine law’s defense). Religion finds its 
place within a philosophic science, and these two religious sciences find 
their place within a global scientific view. Religion and the religious 
sciences ate understood and judged on the basis of a philosophic or sci- 
entific explanation of revelation and prophecy and of the function of the 
religious sciences, including theology, within the religious community. 

Ibn Rushd adopts substantially the same position. He asks al Ghazali 
what, according to him, are the basic points of conflict between philo- 
sophy or science and religion. Then he says that we must look at the 
Qur’an and the divine law and what the theologians say, and see whether 
you, al Ghazali, have the right to say that Islam contradicts philosophy 
or science on this or that question. We must go back to the Qur’an and 
the divine law. We must go back to the sources. And then we must look 
at your interpretation of the sources. By what right do you interpret the 
sources in this manner? It is true that you are a jurist, but I, Ibn Rushd, 
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am also a jurist. I happen to be both a philosopher and a practicing judge. 
I have looked into the case of religion versus philosophy, studied the 
briefs of the parties, and find that the whole case is based on a misunder- 
standing. Legally speaking, it is my considered opinion that there is not 
a case here. I have therefore decided to throw the case out of court, 
declaring, in addition, that you have harmed religion as well as science 
by muddying the waters. 

It is not that Ibn Rushd is unconcerned with religion or that he has 
abandoned religion; he has found out that this particular religion, Islam, 
demands the study of philosophy and the sciences, demands that they be 
pursued by those who are able and have the qualifications to pursue them 
wholeheartedly and without reservation. It is true that the religion also 
demands the preservation and protection of the religious beliefs of the 
vast majority of Muslims who are not philosophers or scientists, and that 
philosophy and science will have to submit to the demand of religion i in 
this respect. But this does not touch the core of philosophy or science. 
Both traditions, represented by al Ghazali and Ibn Rushd respectively, 
may be called Islamic, for they are concerned with the problem of the 
relation between science and the authoritative sources of the religion. 
They see the relation between science and Islam differently, but they are 
not willing to abandon either Islam or science. 

As one proceeds with the study of Islamic philosophy and science, 
however, one will find, on the margin, two further traditions that are 
more radical. There were those (and for obvious and compelling reasons 
they were not numerous) who did not care for religion at all. They said 
openly that religion is a lie and a deceit and that a person can live quite 
well, indeed one is better off without it. The thinker who became notori- 
ous for holding this position is the famous physician al Razi. But there 
were others before him—al Sarakhsī, a student of al Kindi, is said to 
have been another. There were others who took this position, but most of 
them were not philosophers or scientists, but what we might call radical 
intellectuals. It is quite characteristic of philosophy in the Islamic com- 
munity that it recoiled from this position. In fact, such philosophers as al 
Farabi wrote refutations of the position of al Razi and his friends. This 
is the radical left, as it were. 

Then there is the opposite tradition (one can assume that it was 
adhered to by the majority of Muslims, and if the truth of religion were 
to be decided by a majority vote, they would decide the case), which did 
not care for philosophy or science, except perhaps for such indispensable 
practical sciences as medicine and building bridges. This is quite natural. 
The community of the faithful who did not care for philosophy or science 
are like today’s solid citizens who do not care for atomic physics. We do 
not blame them for it, for it is not their business. But those people had 
leaders and representatives who tried to defend their position in the name 
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of the community as a whole, before philosophy and science, and against 
philosophy and science. It is interesting to study the arguments and posi- 
tions of these radical traditions, because they tend to throw light on the 
arguments and positions of those who decided to follow the middle way. 

Turning to the Islamic world of today and the way it tends to con- 
ceive the relation between religious belief and scientific belief, we must 
begin with the use of the history of “Islamic science” in contemporary 
Arab and Muslim ideology. This is based on the following proposition: 
Western science is Arab science or Muslim science developed further. 
Hence it can be freely taken back without the expectation of serious diffi- 
culties. Or else one suggests that the Arab world is part of the West,*® and 
therefore there can be no difficulty in adopting modern science. 

In contrast to this liberal ideology, one observes the more recent 
development of multiple allegiances: to the West as a necessary evil, but 
more naturally and traditionally to Africa, Asia, and the Third World, 
which means that the Islamic world becomes more conscious of such 
questions as backwardness and dependence in relation to the West. This 
has led to the raising of serious questions regarding the role of modem 
science in Muslim societies. There is the question of the role of science 
in political culture, such as the way modern science and technology be- 
come instruments of tyranny rather than the rule of law. There is the 
manner in which science and technology promote technocracy, create an 
elite and specialized technical schools dedicated to practically oriented 
research and problem-solving and end up becoming isolated from the 
general educational system, which is then neglected and becomes 
impoverished. There is the role of modern science in the social revolu- 
tions and the multiple upheavals—economic, political, intellectual—that 
Muslim societies have been undergoing in a relatively short period. And 
there is the whole difficult question of the role of science and technology 
in propaganda and public relations, or how science creates the appearance 
of knowledge. 

These are all interesting and difficult questions that obviously have 
much to do with the way a society conceives the relation between reli- 
gious belief and scientific belief. However, at the present time we cannot 
go into any detail, because they do not belong to the Islamic tradition. 


Consider, for example, Taha Hussein, The Future of Culture in Egypt, translated by 
Sidney Glazer (Washington, DC: 1954). 
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Political Islam 


By Charles Butterworth and I. William Zartman, eds. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, no. 524 (November 1992). 


This volume surveys the complex roles Islamic ideologies play in the 
politics of the Muslim world. The authors are distinguished scholars in 
Islamic history, philosophy, and law as well as specialists in the sociology 
and politics of various Muslim countries. Despite their varied disciplinary 
backgrounds and the vastness of their subject, the book features a 
remarkable degree of interconnection and does not sacrifice the analytical 
specificity needed for each essay. 

The volume’s fourteen articles are grouped into six broad categories: 


History of Islamic Political Theory and Practice. These essays offer two 
interpretive histories of the evolution and current status of Islam’s role in 
the political sphere. Ira Lapidus argues that Islamic political theory has 
been governed by two paradigms, each grounded in a separate vision of 
the Islamic “golden age.” The first paradigm is the “seamless” Islamic 
ethos, a holistic conception of law, politics, and personal morality that 
existed at Madinah under the Prophet and his four immediate political 
successors. Even though this period lasted for barely four decades, it con- 
tinues to serve as the vision of the Islamic ideal, especially for the re- 
current revivalist movements and thinkers who have based their appeals 
upon this “first golden age.” The second paradigm is characterized by dif- 
ferentiated religious and secular institutions. Despite attempts by medieval 
jurists to maintain the theoretical church-state unity, Islamic societies de- 
veloped tacit and clearly articulated spheres of religious and secular 
authority. This made it possible for the early Islamic empires to absorb 
and then live with non-Islamic traditions and peoples (i.e., Persians and 
Turks). This “second golden age” is epitomized by the Ottoman Empire, 
which recognized Islam as the “official” religion and whose ruler was ac- 
cepted as the titular caliph. Nevertheless, the fusion of religion and 
politics was never complete, as reflected in the emergence of distinctly 
“religious” institutions parallel to those of the state. 

Modern Muslim states, Lapidus argues, are proof of the triumph of 
the second over the first paradigm. “Modern states can be seen as an 
expression of the historical separation of state and Islam .... All hope of 
salvation has been concentrated in the nonstate realm, in the religio-civil 
community, and in personal piety” (p. 23). As a result, states are not 
viewed by their own people, by and large, as the bearers of their religious 
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values. Their significance and legitimacy is derived primarily from such 
functional considerations as military security and political order. Authori- 
tarian and patrimonial regimes flourish in an atmosphere of popular moral 
indifference toward the ethical foundations of the state. 

The central role of Islamic values today, Lapidus suggests, is played 
out in the realm of civil society. “Despite the success of secular national 
states, Middle Eastern identities have never been secularized” (p. 24). 
Instead, Islamic values continue to shape community life, not only as a 
code of personal piety but also as the basis for the creation of such civic 
institutions as welfare and charitable trusts, economic cooperatives, 
schools, and clinics. Thus, in one sphere, Islam plays a highly public, al- 
though not necessarily political, role. 

The decisive struggle in many Muslim countries today is the attempt 
by various Muslim movements to fuse civil society and the state. The 
problem here is that Islamic history offers very little instruction for the 
would-be creators of an “Islamic state.” As Lapidus has pointed out, 
while the first paradigm may be the guide of the Islamist movements, 
Muslim societies have been far more conditioned by the extended appli- 
cation of the second paradigm. 

Charles Butterworth complements Lapidus with a detailed discussion 
of the contribution of such great medieval political philosophers as al 
Ghazali, Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina’, and al Farabi to the development of clas- 
sical Islamic political theory. He makes it clear that the legacy of these 
theorists within modern Islamic political theory is ambiguous. While such 
modernist thinkers as ‘Abduh and Rida frequently cite the medieval 
philosophers as evidence of Islam’s rich philosophical heritage, such 
latter-day Islamist ideologues as Mawdidi, al Banna, Qutb, and Kho- 
meini rarely, if ever, refer to them. In general, Butterworth says, the 
Islamic political discourse is characterized by a serious rupture between 
the “classical” and contemporary periods of political philosophy. During 
the past two centuries, Islamic civilization has not produced any writer 
whose work offers a sustained, systematic, and comprehensive political 
theory. Thus, such issues as civil rights, political obligation, resistance to 
oppressive rulers, and legitimate war remain largely moribund according 
to medieval formulations. 


Popular Manifestations of Political Islam. This section presents surveys 
of “nonofficial” expressions of Islam and their impact upon the politics 
of several countries. Patrick Gaffney examines “popular” Islam—the reli- 
gion of the street or the masses—as opposed to the “official” Islam of the 
ulama and state authorities, which he identifies as being present through 
much of Islamic history. He sees a tension in “popular” responses to poli- 
tical Islam: while Islamic militancy seems to be largely rejected by the 
masses, appeals for politicizing Islam is great at the popular level. 
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This tension is also explored in the two following essays. Mary-Jane 
Deeb surveys Islamist movements in Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Palestine, 
and Lebanon. Her broad focus does not permit a detailed analysis of the 
specific circumstances of each movement. John Voll concentrates on one 
particular manifestation of “popular” Islam: the Sufi brotherhoods of 
North Africa. He is particularly effective in highlighting the central role 
that Sufi orders have played historically and continue to play today in 
providing a means for popular participation in civic society that is dif- 
ferent from the “statist” policies of both the Islamist movements as well 
as their nationalist opponents. 


Official Approaches to Official Islam. Nazih Ayubi and Shahrough 
Akhavi examine Islamic political theory and its application to contem- 
porary problems. Ayubi focuses on the (re)definition of statehood in the 
Sunni and Shi‘i approaches and, in particular, upon the question of reli- 
gious minorities. He concludes by asserting the need and inevitability of 
“improvisation” and supersession of traditional Islamic approaches to poli- 
tical community. Akhavi discusses the political pronouncements and acts 
of the ulama in Egypt and Iran. His article offers an interesting compara- 
tive examination of the different roles generally played by Sunni and 
Shi‘i ulama today. The former tend to be supported financially by the 
state and thus are rarely opposed to the regime’s policies, as witnessed by 
al Azhar’s responses to the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty and the Gulf 
War. The latter, mobilized by the revolutionary ideology of Khomeini, are 
now in the forefront of politics in Iran and in other Shi‘i populations. 


Islam in Power. Ibrahim A. Karawan offers a useful analytical framework 
for studying Islam in power. He posits three regime types: conservative- 
dynastic (Saudi Arabia), populist-authoritarian (Iran), and military- 
authoritarian, as found periodically in Pakistan and currently in Sudan. 
His essay is important in demonstrating how religious ideology may serve 
a number of instrumental ends for regimes seeking popular legitimacy 
and the resulting difficulty in asserting a monolithic “Islamic” approach 
to politics. Lahaouri Addi addresses the tension inherent in what he labels 
the “Islamist utopia” and the democratic aspirations of many Muslims. 
His focus is Algeria and its ongoing battle over its political destiny. He 
concludes that Algeria has two options: a radical alteration of the eco- 
nomic status quo, which would remove the socioeconomic bases for the 
surging Islamist tide, or allowing the democratic process to unfold and 
the Islamic Salvation Front to govern. Once in power, the Islamist utopia 
would have to accommodate itself to the imperfect world of political 
power. But at what cost? asks Addi. The question may be academic, for 
the current army-backed authoritarian nationalist regime is not likely to 
select either option without first destroying the country. 
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Political Islam beyond the Middle East. This section offers fascinating 
and valuable analyses of the religious impact in regions largely neglected 
in studies of political Islam. Vitaly Naumkin considers the role of Islam 
in Central Asia under Soviet rule and the resurgence of Islamic move- 
ments in the newly independent republics. John Hunwick deals with com- 
munal politics in Nigeria and the increasing Christian-Muslim polariza- 
tion as the Islamic impact upon Nigerian politics grows. Alain-Gerard 
Marsot argues the importance of studying Islam beyond the Middle East 
due both to demographic realities and the growing significance of Islamic 
parties in Asia. He highlights the universal as well as geographically 
determined factors that shape Islamic politics in Asia. Remy Leveau 
examines the emerging problem of Muslim immigration into Europe, par- 
ticularly the North African presence in France, and calls for the European 
Community to discuss Muslim immigration and civil rights in Europe. 


Islam and Democracy. The final essay, by I. William Zartman, addresses 
both western policymakers and students of political Islam. His topic is the 
meeting of what he describes as “two powerful currents”: democracy and 
political Islam. While Islam is not intrinsically hostile to democracy, Zart- 
man writes, contemporary Muslim political discourse is largely monopo- 
lized by men and movements who equate “democracy” with “western 
corruption, materialism, and decadence.” He argues that neither western- 
style democracy nor Islamic fundamentalism is likely to triumph totally; 
the Muslim world is much more likely to witness “a turbulent mixture of 
the two in varying proportions.” Just how turbulent the combination be- 
comes will be determined by the policies of the peoples in each state as 
well as the western powers that back their rulers. 


This volume offers a valuable synthesis and survey of the ideas, indi- 
viduals, and institutions that have and continue to shape the impact of 
Islam in politics. A significant shortcoming is that no essay deals with 
Islam as a transnational force, a force that has an impact at levels beyond 
the state, a force that operates today or potentially in the future with its 
own dynamic within the international system. Instead, the main focus is 
on Islam within a particular country. However, the impact of Islamic 
ideologies that challenge and denounce territorial boundaries as inimical 
to Islamic values is surely significant for any survey of political Islam. 


Sohail H. Hashmi 

Department of Political Science 
Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Seminars, Conferences, Addresses 


Pluralism and Ethnic and Sectarian 
Diversity in the Arab World 


12-16 Jumada al Akhir / 26-30 November 1993 
International Institute of Islamic Thought 
Herndon, Virginia 


This seminar, sponsored jointly by the International Institute of Islam- 
ic Thought and the Waqf Fund of the Kuwaiti Ministry of Awqaf, was 
held at Herndon, Virginia. Twenty-five papers were presented during the 
seminar’s eight sessions, which were attended by scores of Arab Muslim 
scholars and intellectuals from the United States and abroad, either as pri- 
mary authors of research papers, commentators, or contributors to the 
serious and in-depth debate that followed each session. 

Issues of democratization and how to deal with ethnic and sectarian 
diversity in a context of modern society have become topical and central 
to the political and intellectual debates in the Arab world. During the past 
few decades, social and political instability has undermined profoundly 
the prospects for progress and prosperity in the Arab world. Pertinent to 
this instability was the failure to establish consensual policies and insti- 
tutions in the post-Ottoman era. Hence, questions relating to “traditional” 
and “modem,” “pan-Islamic” and “nationalist,” “absolute” and “relative,” 
and “us” and “others” were raised prominently and discussed during the 
seminar’s five days. 

The opening session, chaired by Hisham Altalib (IIIT), consisted of 
three contributions. The first was that of Khalid al Zir (Kuwaiti Ministry 
of Awgqaf), who focussed on the value of research as a higher value and 
emphasized the role of wagqf in Islamic life. Taha J. al ‘Alwani (Presi- 
dent, IIIT), spoke on behalf of IIIT and elaborated on the significance of 
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intellectual seminars and conferences as instruments for the deliberation 
of issues and problems faced by the ummah. He pointed to the sensitivity 
surrounding the seminar’s subjects and stressed the intellectual rather than 
the political approach to these subjects. The third contribution to this ses- 
sion was presented by Khayr al-Din Hasib (President, Centre for Arab 
Unity Studies) on behalf of the participants. He dwelt on the indispen- 
sibility of democracy and pluralism to the Arabs’ search for an outlet 
from the present political and civilizational crises. He also underscored 
the relevance of a continuous Arab nationalist-Islamic dialogue in order 
to arrive at a common understanding between the Arab elites. 

Works of the seminar began in earnest after the opening session. The 
first two papers were those of ‘AbdulHamid AbiSulayman (President, 
International Islamic University, Selangor, Malaysia) and Taha J. al 
‘Alwani. The main theme of AbiSulayman’s paper was the need for a 
methodological approach to the issues of pluralism and democracy. He 
deplored dominant methods of analysis as either imbibed with foreign 
values and influences or as costly attempts to perpetuate irrelevant ancient 
models. He brought attention to the necessity of recognizing and differen- 
tiating between what is immutable and what is changeable as regards Is- 
lamic norms and values. Inasmuch as he tried to explain the unhealthy 
conditions of the ummah today, he called for the development of a hu- 
mane non-nationalist Muslim intellectual discourse. 

Several fundamental points emerged from al ‘Alwani’s paper. One 
is related to the ability of the historical Islamic model to establish unity 
in a framework of diversity. The other concerned the inseparable attach- 
ment between the Arab mind and Islam, to the degree that without the 
Islamic intellectual space, al ‘Alwani affirmed, the contemporary Arab 
mind would live in a vacuum. He also pursued an Islamic epistemological 
approach to elaborate on the problem of pluralism, making the science of 
usil al fiqh his frame of reference. Explaining the two major Islamic 
schools of thought on the question of truth and knowledge, al ‘Alwani 
endorsed implicitly the school that considers truth relative and multiple. 

In an important contribution to the seminar, Mona Abul-Fadl (West- 
ern Thought Project, IIIT) stated that, epistemologically, the question of 
pluralism is universal and not a problem of Islamic thought alone. In her 
view, the western paradigm of pluralism is deconstructive rather than con- 
structive. However, there are still many obstacles that have to be sur- 
mounted before Muslims can deal effectively with sources of Islamic 
theorization in order to construct a transcendental paradigm. 

In a short but profound commentary, Radwan al-Sayyid (Editor, Al- 
Ijtihdd and Lecturer, The Lebanese University) attempted to reveal some 
historical Islamic traditions regarding questions of unity and pluralism. 
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His approach was preoccupied with what he identified as the dialectic be- 
tween the text and reality that produced the historical experience of the 
ummah. Similar to al ‘Alwani’s emphasis, al-Sayyid pointed to the 
Musawabah school of thought, which accepted the relativity and multi- 
plicity of truth. He also elaborated on the Islamic tradition of rejecting 
violence and dissent and supported his case with evidence of the attitudes 
of the Companions and jurists toward al fitnah al kubrd and the contro- 
versy surrounding the creation of the Qur’an. 

Many other papers dealt with the historical and contemporary analysis 
of specific issues or geographical regions. Khalis Jalabi, for example, 
made the case for nonviolence. Hamdi ‘Abd al Rahman (University of 
Cairo) presented an extensive survey of “Issues of Pluralism in Islamic 
Africa.” Jalal Mu‘awad dealt with “Islam and Pluralism in Turkey: 1982- 
1991.” Khalid al ‘Awamlah discussed “The Iranian Experiement in Re- 
spect to the State and Political Pluralism.” ‘Abd al Khaliq (University of 
Cairo) and al Sammak presented detailed studies on the “Political Dimen- 
sions of the Concept of Pluralism” and “The Problematic Relations be- 
tween Minorities and Foreign Powers,” respectively. “Abd al Khaliq, in 
particular, attempted to construct an Islamic model for the modern “quasi- 
nation-state” as a balanced relationship between the universal Islamic con- 
cept of ummah and the reality of “regional states.” The contributions of 
Muhammad ‘Ammarah, Basheer Nafi, and Wajih Kawtharani were fo- 
cussed largely on the historical context and consequences of moderniza- 
tion, the collapse of the ancient sultanic system, and the undermining of 
traditional societal institutions. 

As usual, the seminar raised many significant questions and opened 
a new door for scores of Muslim intellectuals and academics to become 
more familiar and more associated with issues that are determining, to an 
increasingly large degree, the direction toward which the Muslim world 
is now turning. 


Basheer Nafi 
International Institute of Islamic Thought 
Herndon, Virginia 
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Book Review 


The Search for God’s Law: Islamic 
Jurisprudence in the Writings of 
Sayf al-Din al-Amidi 


By Bernard G. Weiss. Salt Lake City: University of Utah 
Press, 1992, 745 pp. 


When one works in the field of Shari‘ah studies, a field widely 
perceived as holding little excitement (for those who pursue careers in 
it and for those who don’t), one rarely encounters a book that sends 
one into the poetic ecstasy of a Keats, for example, on the occasion of 
his first looking into Chapman's Homer. Nonetheless, in any intellec- 
tual enterprise there are joys that perhaps only the initiated, so to 
speak, may truly share. In fact, in the field of Shari‘ah studies, as in 
many of the fields related to the study of classical Islamic disciplines, 
the esoteric delights to be tasted these days are many, particularly in 
view of the continual stream of carefully edited works from the 
classical period ... especially when so many of them were believed 
lost, eaten by worms in some dreary desert setting or sent tumbling 
toward eternity in the bloody waters of the Tigris when Baghdad was 
overrun by Mongol hordes. But, to return to the present, it is certainly 
not everyday that something really significant happens in the field. In 
The Search for God's Law, that significant something has happened. 

Less than a decade ago, a distinguished western scholar lamented 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society that “despite the great 
interest shown in usil al fiqh by Orientalists throughout the world, no 
general and systematic work dealing with this most important Islamic 
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science has been done.”! Of course, what he meant to say was that no 
such work had been done in the West or in a western language. But 
orientalists and their orientalisms aside, the simple truth is that usil al 
figh has been neglected by Muslims. As an essential tool in the pro- 
cess of ijtihad, it was only natural that if ijtihad were neglected then 
usiil al fiqh would suffer much the same fate. And so it did. As a dis- 
cipline, it was relegated to the world of the kutub safrd (the yellowed 
tomes), where it remained unchanged and unchallenged—an aca- 
demic armadillo—for centuries. In recent years, however, usiil al fiqh 
has begun to receive serious scholarly attention. Manuscripts have 
been hunted down and edited, separate studies have been made of tra- 
ditional usali subjects,2 and there have even been some attempts to 
reconsider all Shari‘ah sciences from a contemporary perspective.3 
From an Islamization of knowledge perspective, the subject of 
usil al figh’s applicability as a methodology for the social sciences has 
generated a great deal of interest and debate‘ and, at least to the mind 
of this reviewer, the debate is going to be very important, if not 
crucial, to the future of the Islamization of knowledge. The reality of 
the situation, however, is such that many of the most important parti- 
cipants in the debate, particularly the social scientists, have never had 
access to the classical usali works. This has been due either to their 
lack of Arabic or to the specialized vocabulary and prohibitive style 
in which so manyclassical works were written. Thus, the appearance 
of this book can only be viewed with pleasure and satisfaction by 
those who are close to this debate or to any other aspect of the Islami- 
zation of knowledge undertaking.5 Ah yes, and to those whose field is 





1 Marie Bernard, “Hanafi Usal Al-Figh Through a Manuscript of Al-Jassas, Jour- 
nal of the American Oriental Society 105, no. 4 (1985). 


2 See Taha Jabir al ‘Alwani, Source Methodology in Islamic Jurisprudence, 2d 
ed. (Herndon, VA: International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1994), 79-90. 


3 Notable among these are the two works by Jamal al Din ‘Attiah, al Tanzir al 
Fight and al Nazariyah al ‘Ammah li al Shari‘ah al Islamiyah (Cairo: Matba‘ah 
Madaniyah). 


4 See ‘Ala’a Mustafa Anwar, “Azmat al Manhaj fi al ‘Ulam al Insaniyah,” Majallat 
al Muslim al Mu’dsir no. 55-56 (January-June 1990): 115-134, and ‘AbdulHamid 
AbūSulaymān, Crisis in the Muslim Mind (Herndon, VA: International Institute of 
Islamic Thought, 1993), 35-46. 


5 In his preface, Weiss writes: “I particularly hope that persons outside the field 
of Islamic studies will, despite its heaviness and (in places) denseness, find it a 
useful introduction to the broad field of Islamic jurisprudence” (p. xxii). 
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Shari‘ah studies, well, theirs is the pleasure of discovering, page by 
page and term by term, a superlative translation. 

Except that Weiss’s book is not a translation. More precisely, and 
to use his terminology, it is a “fundamentally expository” study of 
Sayf al Din al Amidi’s “jurisprudential thinking” or his work on the 
subject of usül al fiqh as recorded in his two noteworthy works: Kitab 
al Ihkam fi al Ahkam and Muntaha al Sil fi ‘Ilm al Usiil. Weiss writes: 


My exposition of Amidi’s ideas and of the dialectic in which 
he was involved must . . . be understood as selective. I have 
attempted to use my best judgment in deciding what to in- 
clude and what not to include. In general, I have tried to 
include those issues, ideas, positions, arguments, counter- 
arguments that are most central to Amidi’s mode of presen- 
tation, leaving out only matters that appear somewhat 
peripheral. 


The result is an extremely fluent and readable explanation of usil 
al fiqh in all of its glorigus intricacy. What makes it such a success is 
that Weiss has arranged® and then explains the contents of each topic 
in such a way that specialists and nonspecialists alike will have no 
trouble in dealing with the material. One might lament the lack of 
indices and a bibliography, but these are secondary matters and in no 
way detract from the quality of the work itself and of the lucidity of 
its exposition. 

Which brings us to one final point: terminology. No one has done 
what Weiss has done with the terminology of the classical Islamic 
discipline of uşūl. In line with the dictum that clear thinking must 
precede clear writing, a precise understanding of terminology is 
essential to every discipline. In his preface, Weiss writes: “I have been 
obliged to make a considerable variety of crucial terminological 
choices: the choices are clearly mine, and they affect the product 


6 By way of example, the reader might consider the reasons (p. 81) given by 
Weiss for changing Amidi’s order in his discussion of fiqh and /ughah-related pos- 
tulates. See also page 121 and elsewhere. Amidi’s Ihkam is itself an exemplary work 
from the perspective of its style and order. When I first encountered it on the shelves 
of the library when I was a student of Hanafi fiqh charged with making sense of the 
notoriously abstruse Hanafi mutun, | recall thinking to myself how fortunate the 
Shafi‘iyah were to have such simple texts (like Amidi’s /hkdm and Ghazali’s Muş- 
tasfa) to work with. Of course, at the time, Razi’s Mahksdl had not been edited and 
published, nor had Juwayni’s Burhdn. 
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profoundly.”? In his book, examples of every sort abound and, quite 
honestly, they are a pleasure.8 But beyond that, Weiss’ efforts in this 
direction represent a significant breakthrough in that he has provided 
the foundations for meaningful discourse in the usali idiom among 
specialists from different fields. What this means for the Islamization 
of knowledge discourse, among the fundaments of which is faysir al 
turath or facilitating access to the intellectual legacy of Islam, is not 
difficult to predict. 


Yusuf Talal DeLorenzo 
HIT Department of Research 
Herndon, Virginia 


7 Preface, p. Xx. 


8Particularly delightful is the author’s discussion of Amidi’s definition of 
wujib ... footnote 25, p. 99, in which he gives his own version, adding: “Amidi 
would probably not have been unhappy with the rephrasing of his Muntaha defini- 
tion as al-wujubv ...." 


Fitrah and Its Bearing on the 
Principles of Psychology 


Yasien Mohamed 


There is not a newborn child who is not born in a state of fitrah. His parents 
then make him a Jew, a Christian, or a Magian, just as an animal is born intact. 
Do you observe any among them that are maimed (at birth)? 


Though the discipline of psychology is a well-developed empirical 
science in the West today, few psychologists have dipped into the religious 
and philosophical literature of the East. It is our intent here to discuss the 
psychological discourse in classical Islamic literature, which offers 
insights into human nature and the psychology of human behavior that are 
relevant for contemporary psychotherapy. Such an undertaking will also 
reveal that the psychological facets of Islam are interwoven closely with 
its metaphysical, volitional, and ethical aspects. It would therefore be 
worthwhile to abstract psychological elements from the Islamic legacy, 
systematize them, and present the findings within an Islamic framework 
and in an idiom that would interest the modern psychologist. 

According to Isma‘il al Fariiqi, the relevance of Islam to psychology 
or any other discipline can be determined by discovering what the legacy 
of Islam has to say on the discipline in question.’ Although the discipline 
“Islamic psychology” does not exist within the Islamic legacy as we 
know it in the West, there is no reason why such a discipline cannot 
develop. Contemporary efforts to bring about an Islamic psychology are 
few and far between. We have yet to see an introduction to Islamic psy- 
chology similar to what we have seen in the cases of anthropology and 
sociology.’ Our contribution, therefore, consists of developing an intro- 
duction to Islamic psychology with fitrah as our point of departure. 

At a time when psychology is struggling to emerge as an autonomous 
discipline by shedding its old links with philosophy, any attempt to go in 
the opposite direction may seem retrogressive. However, today there is an 


Yasien Mohamed is associated with the University of the Western Cape, Bellville, South 
Africa. 
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equally significant move within the behavioral sciences to break through 
the parochial Eurocentric fences and seek a more comprehensive picture 
of humanity and human nature. Carl Rogers, for instance, emphasized the 
need for a methodology that would take into account the subjective expe- 
rience of individuals. Philosophers have pointed to the need to integrate 
mental concepts and ethics, which would lead to the enrichment of both 
fields. In this article, we will contribute to this search for a comprehen- 
sive picture of human nature by introducing the reader to the Islamic con- 
cept of human nature (fitrah). Furthermore, we will show the relevance of 
this concept to developing the metaphysical, epistemological, ethical, 
psychological, and legal principles of Islamic psychology. 

The opening quotation, which is the central hadith on fitrah, is our 
starting point for an understanding of human nature in Islam. There are at 
least three interpretations of fitrah, but we have found that the positive 
view remains the ideal theoretical model for the prognosis of its implica- 
tions.’ Fitrah relates to the individual’s innate reality and also has a bear- 
ing on one’s beliefs, values and attitudes to life, worldview, and interaction 
with the surrounding environment. As such, fitrah cannot be viewed in iso- 
lation from one’s mind, conduct, and institutions in the phenomenal world. 

Fitrah may be described as a God-given innate state or inclination to 
believe in God and to worship Him. It can also be translated as “original 
purity” or “primordial faith”—an ontological state that disposes the indi- 
vidual to the good and the lawful. The Lisdn al ‘Arab defines it as the 


natural constitution with which a child is created in his mother’s 
womb in a state of happiness or misery; but it could also mean 
the truth of the shahadah which expresses tawhid, the oneness of 
God and the messengership of Muhammad. Thus, fitrah also 
expresses the truth about religion.” 


According to the hadith, one is born in a state of fitrah, of primordial 
faith—and hence as a Muslim—and is then made to adhere to another reli- 
gion by his/her parents through the process of socialization. Therefore, any 
individual who dies before reaching the age of discretion enters paradise. 
We shall elaborate on the implications of fitrah and their bearing on the 
principles of Islamic psychology. These principles make up the basic fea- 
tures of Islamic psychology and provide a framework from which to assess 
western psychology critically and to integrate useful western therapeutic 
techniques in order to enrich the discipline of Islamic psychology. 


The Metaphysical Principle 


The ideal point of departure for an understanding of the implications of 
fitrah is the metaphysical principle that underlies the notion of the concept. 
By means of this principle, we come to understand the place of the human 
individual in the universe, as well as his/her essential spiritual nature and 
ultimate destiny. Moreover, it is this principle that provides the foundation 
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for the Islamic creed and from which all other true belief and value systems 
are derived. Accordingly, all other implications of fitrah are rooted in this 
metaphysical principle. 

Implicit in the idea of fitrah is the view that each human being is born 
with the innate predisposition to believe in and to worship the One God. In 
other words, tawhid (the unity of God) is integral to one’s innate nature. The 
mission of all prophets from Adam to Muhammad was, in essence, to con- 
vey the message of tawhid: the belief in and submission to the One God. It 
is a monotheistic message intended for humanity to actualize its fitrah and 
to manifest its primordial faith. This constitutes the affirmation of the 
shahaddah, which makes a person a Muslim and reconciles one to his/her 
original faith in God (tawhid). Since tawhid is integral to fitrah, it is the 
principle that governs the metaphysical principle of Islamic psychology. 

Each individual is a “central being” in the world, for all of humanity 
has been honored with the status of vicegerent of God on earth (khalifat 
Allah). Humanity was taught the “names” of all things and, as such, was 
given power and dominion over all things. The centrality of an individ- 
ual’s being and existence is an empirical given, an immutable reality that 
humanity must necessarily accept. However, the right of humanity to 
dominate the earth as vicegerent is justified only on condition that it 
remain an obedient servant (‘abd) functioning in perfect submission to 
God, the absolute Master of nature. 

At the core of the individual’s being is his/her primordial nature, which 
he/she possessed before the “fall” on earth and which he/she still carries 
deep within himself/herself. In this original state of fitrah, the individual is 
potentially the perfect vicegerent but, due to forgetfulness, is prone to 
exploit the power and privilege afforded humanity for his/her own selfish 
ends. The power of intellect and will, which was given to humanity on 
account of its status as vicegerent, has been employed for evil and destruc- 
tive purposes precisely because its role as a servant of God has been 
neglected. Only through submission, as a servant of God, will humanity be 
able to use its power and privilege over nature in a positive and spiritually 
progressive way. As such, humanity is always in need of divine revelation 
and grace from God. Although one may ignore the divine revelation, whch 
seeks to remind the individual of his/her primordial nature, and although 
one may deviate from the dictates of his/her theomorphic nature, one can- 
not escape fully from what he/she essentially is. Therefore, the individual’s 
essential nature must manifest itself on the periphery.‘ 

Humanity, above all creation, accepted the burden of trust (amdnah): 


Lo! We offered the trust unto the heavens and earth and the 
mountains and they shrank from bearing it and were afraid of it 
and man assumed it. (Qur’an 33:72) 


This acceptance is precisely the acceptance of the burden of serving as 
God's vicegerent on earth, the acceptance of freedom and accountability to 
God and His creation. In terms of the metaphysical principle of tawhid 
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referred to above, humanity’s return to its original state of fitrah can be 
effected by accepting the shahadah: /ā ilaha illa Allah Muhammad rasiil 
Allah, which, translated literally, states that there is none worthy of wor- 
ship except God, and that Muhammad is the Messenger of God).’ One’s 
acceptance of this represents a conscious acknowledgment of Muhammad 
as the ideal exemplar, the spiritual prototype who is to be emulated in the 
journey to the origin: the Absolute. The “universal man,” therefore, repre- 
sents the sum of all degrees of existence, a “total mirror before the Divine 
presence and at the same time the supreme archetype of creation.” This 
human prototype—the “universal man’s” ontological reality—can be real- 
ized through one’s sense of trust and faith, and it would give him/her the 
happiness and peace that is sought in this world and in the hereafter.” 

The Islamic understanding of the way human beings are placed in 
creation is understood through the metaphysical implication of fitrah. 
Hence, the metaphysical principle of Islamic psychology provides the 
philosophical background for understanding the dynamics of the psyche, 
the self, or the nafs. Western psychology ignores the metaphysical prin- 
ciple, because it recognizes only the biological and psychical dimensions 
of the individual. In Islamic psychology, the spiritual dimension (rūk), 
with which every individual has been endowed by God, is integral to 
human nature and is distinct from one’s biological and psychical aspects 
(nafs). The self (nafs) is the dynamic and negative tendency found in each 
individual that makes rebellion against God possible. According to Islam, 
it should be trained to take on the pure qualities of the rah, which is from 
the divine source and is therefore intrinsic to human nature: 


And when I have fashioned him and breathed into him of My Spirit 
(min rahi) then fall down before him prostrate. (Qur'an 15:29) 


The realization of fitrah would, therefore, mean the rejoining of the 
self (nafs) to the human soul (rh), for in this realization lies the knowl- 
edge of God, as suggested by the saying: “He who knows himself, knows 
his Lord.” This represents the highest level of spiritual development, the 
stage of the “contented self” (al nafs al mutma’innah), when the individ- 
ual is in harmony with his/her fitrah and is pleased with God. At this stage, 
God is pleased with the individual. The metaphysical principle of Islamic 
psychology, then, provides the foundation upon which all other principles 
of Islamic psychology are based and defines the essential origin and direc- 
tion of humanity and its relationship to God and the universe. 


The Epistemological Principle 


The guidance for humanity’s submission to God can be found in the 
Qur’anic revelation. Apart from revelation as an objective source of knowl- 
edge and guidance, human beings have been endowed with the organs of 
cognition: the heart (qalb) and the intellect (‘aq 1). These organs enable the 
individual to comprehend the highest source of knowledge (divine revela- 
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tion) and to perceive at the highest level in the hierarchy of human percep- 
tion. The three levels of human perception are illustrated below: 


Table 1: The Three Levels of Human Perception 


Level of Perception Perceputal Process 


Intellectual Cognition, reasoning, ‘aql, mind 
insight, etc. 
Intuition, intellection ‘aql, qalb 
inspiration 


As can be noted from the table, the epistemological principle of 
Islamic psychology recognizes all levels of human perception. By con- 
trast, western psychology recognizes only sensory and intellectual per- 
ception." All of these levels of knowledge are “true” and “real.” 
Therefore, truth—falsehood is a scale on which all perceptions of our fac- 
ulties may find a place. The epistemological principle of Islamic psy- 
chology recognizes all of these levels of perception and realities as 
constituting legitimate knowledge and, further, recognizes a hierarchy of 
knowledge, the lowest level being that of sensory perception and the 
highest level being that of spiritual perception.” Thus the epistemological 
principle of Islamic psychology recognizes revelation as a source of 
knowledge and guidance and, at the same time, recognizes the individ- 
ual’s capacity and need for all levels of perception: sensory, intellectual, 
and spiritual. Sensory observation and discursive reason are important, 
but they are not the only methods of arriving at knowledge. 






The Ethical Principle 


The nature of one’s fitrah is such that he/she is innately predisposed 
to recognize the Creator, to worship Him, and to conform to divinely 
ordained ethical injunctions. Righteous deeds are natural and are harmo- 
nious with one’s fitrah, for God has implanted in man the love of the good 
and the love of the values that are the constituents of divine will.” 

The individual’s worship of the Creator, therefore, is, not confined to 
belief and formal prayer to God, but includes ethical conduct as well. God 
prohibits and instructs in matters relating to food and drink, marital rela- 
tionships, social justice, and many other areas of one’s life. Since the indi- 
vidual’s true nature is one of intrinsic goodness, one is expected to 
conform to the divine laws that will guide him/her to good conduct. The 
ethical principle of Islamic psychology aims at making the values of 
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truth, honesty, brotherly/sisterly feelings, and so forth, dear to one’s heart, 
and the vices of dishonesty, hypocrisy, and so forth, abhorrent to the indi- 
vidual. The Qur’an addresses the Companions of the Prophet: 


God has endeared to you belief, and made it graceful to your 
hearts; and He has made detestable to you unbelief, ungodliness 
and disobedience. (49:7-8) 


The believers have developed and sensitized their fitrah to such an 
extent that they find belief and virtue endearing and disbelief and vice 
abhorrent. Moral virtue is therefore a characteristic of human nature. We 
are able to recognize easily, through our fitrah, a morally virtuous person 
and seek to emulate him/her or to attain a high moral standard ourselves. 
Virtue or knowledge of the good, therefore, may be considered both innate 
and acquired. It is not innate in the sense that it is the conscious possession 
of the child at birth, but as an inborn quality of the soul, its conscious real- 
ization depending on environmental circumstances. Yet the virtue that 
results is not the creation of the moral instruction and the right environment 


any more than the blossom on the plant in the conservatory is the 
creation of the conservatory. The blossom springs from the seed 
(fitrah) which was there in the first place; the conservatory pro- 
vides the environment in which alone the seed can blossom." 


The ethical principle of Islamic psychology will encourage the culti- 
vation of virtue and will create an environment conducive to the devel- 
opment of virtues. For example, a Muslim psychologist would make 
prayer facilities available to patients or clients, for Islamic psychology 
encourages prayer as a means for inculcating noble qualities: 


Verily, prayer protects against indecency (fahshah) and dishonor 
(munkar) and it makes one mindful of God which is more impor- 
tant. (29:45) 


Therefore, the prescribed forms of worship, if performed properly 
and sincerely, will prevent an individual from indulging in vices and 
inculcate the discipline for proper ethical conduct. Since an individual is 
innately predisposed to virtue, a healthy social environment is required in 
order to awaken this inherent virtue. The expression of virtue in a social 
context may be referred to as morality, and thus the ethical dimension of 
this morality is derived from human nature itself. However, it is also the 
consequence of social moral prescriptions. 


Al-Hashimi states: 


Psychological studies will never be complete unless they enter 
the sphere of values and morals, provided that these values are 
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God-inspired and in accordance with man’s innate nature or 
fitrah.” 


Thus the innate goodness of the human fitrah introduces us to the eth- 
ical principle of Islamic psychology. 


The Psychological Principle 


Although one is born in a state of fitrah, he/she also has the potential 
for evil as represented by the self (nafs). 

To actualize his/her fitrah, an individual must discipline the self. 
Each person has been endowed with fitrah, intellect, and free will to 
choose good from evil. Human affective and biological impulses are not 
inherently evil. However, they are readily susceptible to evil stimuli and 
need to be controlled and directed in accordance with divinely prescribed 
laws so that the self can attain the highest level of spiritual achievement 
(al nafs al mutma’innah). The individual who has attained a higher spiri- 
tual consciousness has passed through at least three distinct phases of 
psychospiritual growth.“ As “carnal principle,” the self obtains a negative 
character in the Qur'an through the attribution of al nafs al ammārah bi 
su‘’ (commanding self), whereas the soul (rh) tends to be viewed as the 
divine spirit breathed into each human being. This aspect of the self is 
referred to as the “lower self,” which Tustari grouped under four main 
groups." 

In its role of al nafs al lawwamah (Qur'an 75:2), the soul does not sub- 
mit totally to the carnal self. The motive force of al nafs al lawwamah is 
fulfilled when it reaches the final stage of psychospiritual growth: al nafs 
al mutma’innah (the contented self). At this latter stage, the individual is 
totally liberated from the carnal self and attains the highest level of spiri- 
tual equilibrium. The self now adopts the characteristics of the soul, with 
which it is integrated in a state of complete psychospiritual harmony. 
Hence, the psychological or psychical implications of fitrah are associated 
with the self and the emotions and desires that are integral to it. 

Positive or negative tendencies can arise from the self depending on 
whether or not it is guided. For emotions to be directed to higher spiritual 
ends, the self must be disciplined. According to al-Hashimi, drives and 
emotions should be directed to win Gods’s favor, a goal that does not con- 
flict with piety provided it does not transgress the ways allowed in 
Islam.” Two primary attributes of the self are passion and anger, which 
serve as the sources of all other negative drives and are manifested as a 
consequence of their influence. Passion instinctively tends to weigh the 
individual down with an inertia of complacency and indulgence while, at 
the same time, it is expressive and pulsates with its own energy, dispers- 
ing waves of its activity beyond itself. Anger is an emotion bent on glo- 
rification, arrogance, and domination, while its energy serves to stifle its 
own dynamic and confines free emotional expression to forceful self-jus- 
tification. These attributes suggest an ambivalence in human emotional 
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states because of their positive and negative tendencies, but they are, 
nonetheless, integral to the soul. Passion may yet appeal to the individ- 
ual’s sense of charisma, provide him/her with a pleasant disposition and 
produce a sense of serenity, while anger may serve the function of self- 
preservation, resisting falsehood, and establishing harmony where there 
is discord. 

However, equilibrium in the degree to which these drives influence 
an individual’s thought and behavior must be maintained, for a lack of 
such drives may prove harmful to the soul and body while an excess may 
affect adversely one’s intellect and faith. Indeed, the refinement and dis- 
cipline of the self involves restoring the attributes of anger and passion to 
a state of equilibrium with the goal of avoiding descent to the animal and 
bestial state and preventing the emergence of other reprehensible attrib- 
utes. As to how this state of equilibrium is to be maintained, Najm al Din 
al Razi (654 A.H. / 1256 C.E.) states: 


In obedience to the law (Shari‘ah), man should earnestly fear God, 
and not strive to seek dispensation, for the Law and the fear of God 
are a balance which maintain the attributes in a state of equilib- 
rium, preventing some from prevailing over others. Disequilibrium 
would be in a state of animals and beasts of prey, for in animals the 
attribute of passion prevails over that of anger and in beasts of prey 
the attribute of anger prevails over that of passion. Of necessity 
animals are therefore given to greed and lust, and beasts of prey to 
conquest, wrath, and dominance, to killing and hunting.” 


According to al Razi, the “alchemy of the Law” is not intended to 
efface reprehensible attributes, for that would result in a deficient spiri- 
tual and physical well-being. Herein lies the folly of those philosophers 
who sought the complete elimination of such attributes as anger, passion, 
and lust. Instead, the property of the Shari‘ah and the alchemy of religion 
is to restore each attribute to a state of equilibrium in the soul so that they 
may be exercised in accordance with the Shari‘ah and cause thereby 
praiseworthy attributes to emerge from within the self. 

The somewhat paradoxical nature of these drives is revealed when 
their energy, after being transmuted in order to manifest its potential for 
good, elevates the individual to the highest level of psychospiritual devel- 
opment (al nafs al mutma’innah). Socially, anger plays a vital role in 
manifesting the believer’s spiritual consciousness, as seen in the hadith: 


Whosoever of you sees an evil action, let him change it with his 
hand; and if he cannot, then with his tongue; and if he cannot,then 
with his heart, and that is the weakest of faith.” 


This hadith refers to the conduct of the believer who experiences holy 
anger with respect to social conditions. Holy passion, like holy anger, is 
sanctified by one’s fitrah. The natural energy of passion, under the guidance 
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of fitrah, teaches the pious believer the difference between attachment to 
the absolute Creator and His divine guidance and attachment to all relative 
phenomena. 

Imam al Ghazali’s theory of dynamic interaction throws light on how 
the elements of anger and appetite (passion), when controlled and trans- 
muted with the help of the intellect (‘aq/), are able to transform the self 
(lower nafs) into the higher levels of psychospiritual development and, in 
so doing, actualize the state of fitrah.” 

From the aforementioned discussion, we can deduce the psychologi- 
cal implications of fitrah and its bearing on the psychological principle of 
Islamic psychology. This principle recognizes three dimensions: biologi- 
cal, psychological, and spiritual. Whereas the monastic orientated reli- 
gions tend to recognize the spiritual dimension at the expense of one’s 
biological and psychological urges, western psychology tends to focus on 
the biological and the psychological dimensions while ignoring one’s 
spiritual urges. Islamic psychology, however, recognizes the individual's 
totality, including his/her biological and psychological needs that are to 
be transformed to higher spiritual ends. The psychological principle of 
Islamic psychology is therefore holistic and dynamic and also prepares 
the ground for developmental psychology, which takes into account the 
different phases of psychospiritual development. 


The Volitional Principle 


Implicit in the opening hadith is the notion of deviation from Islam, 
and hence from fitrah, because of environmental influences. This implies 
that one is free to actualize or deviate from his/her fitrah. The volitional 
principle of Islamic psychology, then, is derived from this capacity of free 
will. There is abundant evidence in the Qur’an to suggest that each human 
being has been granted the freedom to choose between good and evil. The 
following verses bear ample testimony to this: 


We have truly shown the way; he may be thankful or unthankful. 
(76:3) 


The truth is from your Lord, so let him who will believe and let 
him who will disbelieve. (18:29) 


But truly He is forgiving to whoever repents and believes and 
acts uprightly, and lets himself be guided. (20:82) 


Although good and evil are predetermined tendencies in the scheme 
of creation, each individual is nevertheless compelled to make a choice 
by virtue of his/her God-given freedom. It is this capacity for choice and 
initiative that enables one to bring about changes, for better or worse, in 
his/her self or environment, depending on whether or not the revelation is 
being followed: 
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Man shall get nothing but what he strives for. (39:53) 


Verily, Allah does not change that which people are (their condi- 
tion) until they change that which is in themselves. (13:11) 


Thus, the onus is on the individual to take the initiative to change 
himself/herself. God will change the condition of a people only if they 
exercise a conscious choice and initiative to change themselves. Free will 
implies responsibility, and humanity is responsible to its Creator: 


Verily, We proposed to the Heavens and the Earth, and to the 
mountains to receive the responsibility (amdnah), they refused 
the burden, and they feared to receive it. Man undertook to bear 
it. Verily, he was unjust, senseless. (33:72) 


According to Ibn ‘Abbas, an early classical commentator, amdnah 
means obedience (td‘ah) and implies the offer of freedom and responsibil- 
ity that the heavens and earth refuse to accept but was accepted by Adam. 
God told Adam: “If you do good you will be rewarded, and if you do evil 
you will be punished.” This is why God uses the words unjust (zu/umdan) 
and senseless (jahiilah). Mujahid, Dahhak and Hasan al Basri agree that 
amanah involves the compulsory duties (al fard’id) and the implication of 
punishment and reward.” In short, it means responsibility for obedience to 
God. This responsibility is on account of intellect (‘ag/) and will (iradah): 


If you did well, you did well for yourselves; if you did evil (you 
did it) against yourselves. (17:17) 


Then shall anyone who has done an atom’s weight of good see it, 
and anyone who has done an atom’s weight of evil shall see it. 
(99:7-8) 


Due to its possession of freedom and responsibility, humanity was dis- 
tinguished from all of creation by virtue of its power and was therefore 
made vicegerent of God. However, humanity is also weak and thus depen- 
dent on God’s guidance, which is accessible through the individual's inher- 
ent capacity to distinguish right from wrong (fitrah) and through divine 
revelation and prophets. In sum, the individual’s freedom is a true freedom 
and he/she alone is accountable to God for his/her actions. Absolute free- 
dom is the prerogative of God, and therefore the gift of free will should not 
make one arrogant. The individual can be saved from the illusion of his/her 
self-sufficiency by submitting his/her will to the Will of God. 

The individual’s freedom is curbed by the psychological limitations of 
his/her lower self and the influence of Satan. But one’s self can be liberated 
from the negative effects of the self and of Satan by attaining harmony with 
his/her fitrah and with the divine will. In other words, the will (with the 
help of intellect and revelation) is capable of transforming the physical, 
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emotional, and psychological dimensions in order to achieve spiritual ends. 
Imam al Ghazālłīī’s dynamic interaction theory illustrates the role of the 
intellect (‘ag/) in subduing the animal forces of anger and appetite, which, 
through the instigation of the Satanic element, seek to dominate the will.” 

Fitrah implies, therefore, the individual's capacity to realize his/her 
ontological fitrah and to attain inner peace and happiness. By extension, 
the volitional implication of fitrah implies that a society made up of free 
individuals will strive to create a sociopolitical system based on the 
Shari‘ah and to facilitate the actualization of fitrah of its citizens. In terms 
of this interpretation of fitrah, the individual and the collectivity must 
resist all forces, agencies, and systems that impede the striving toward the 
actualization of one’s full spiritual, moral, and intellectual potential. 

Since fitrah implies free will, we can derive from this notion the voli- 
tional principle of Islamic psychology. The patient (provided he/she is not 
psychotic) is treated as a responsible being who is capable of changing for 
the better. By contrast, western psychology tends to have a deterministic 
outlook and generally ignores the notion of responsibility, especially in 
the cases of behaviorism and Freudian psychoanalysis. The humanistic 
and existentialistic schools of psychology, however, recognize the notion 
of human responsibility, but claim that it applies only for and to oneself. 
The volitional principle of Islamic psychology, therefore, expects the 
individual to be accountable to God. Such a spiritually dynamic principle 
exercises a profound influence on one’s attitudes and behavior. 


The Legal Principle 


As a free being, each individual is expected to conform to the will of 
God as enshrined in the Shari‘ah. Imam al Nawawi defines fitrah as the 
unconfirmed state of imdn (faith) until belief is acknowledged con- 
sciously. Hence, if a child were to die before the age of discretion, he/she 
will be one of the inmates of paradise. This view applies to children of 
polytheistic parents as well and is supported by the following hadith: 


It is related that the Prophet said that he saw in a vision an old 
man at the foot of a large tree. Around him were children. In the 
vision, he was told that the old man was Abraham, and that the 
children around him were children who had died before attaining 
the age of discretion. Some of the Muslims asked him: “And the 
children of the polytheists too, O Messenger of Allah?” The 
Prophet replied: “The children of the polytheists as well.”™ 


This interpretation has legal implications, namely, that a child is born 
as a Muslim and is pure, without sin, and predisposed to the belief and wor- 
ship of the Creator. Some scholars, such as al Qadi Abi Ya’li, argue that if 
fitrah means Islam, a child of polytheistic parents cannot inherit from them 
in terms of Islamic law. However, al Nawawi argues that although the child 
is born into a non-Muslim family. he/she will enter naradise in the case of 
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his/her death. Ibn Taymiyah defends this view” and opines that if either the 
father or the mother is a Muslim, the child is considered a Muslim and sub- 
ject to Islamic law. However, if the child is born to non-Muslim parents, 
he/she will be subject to their law, despite his/her inherent state of fitrah. 
Islamic law, therefore, does not apply to them. The hadith that every child 
is born a Muslim has greater narrative than statutory value, and this 
explains the apparent inconsistency in the actual legal status of such a 
child. Another explanation is that being turned into a Jew, a Christian, or a 
Magian is to be understood figuratively: change takes place in the child 
from birth. The child's legal religion is therefore that of its parents, 
although he/she adopts that religion only when mentally mature.” 

Islamic jurisprudence (usül al fiqh) recognizes four stages or phases 
in one’s life, each of which espouses a degree of responsibility governed 
by Islamic jurisprudence. We will discuss the legal parameters of human 
responsibility or the legal implications of the volitional principle of 
Islamic psychology. The diagram below shows that the degree of respon- 
sibility is proportional to the degree of competence. Islamic law and the 
degree of responsibility necessary for one’s adherence to the law are 
linked directly to one’s particular stage. Human behavior and account- 
ability for personal behavior are governed by these phases: 


Diagram 1: The Cumulative Development of the Degree 
of Legal Responsibility over Time 
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The diagram indicates that human life is divided into two broad 
phases. The first phase is referred to, in Islamic legal terminology, as 
ahliyat al wujūb, and the second phase is referred to as ahliyat al add’. 
Each phase is divided further into two substages. Islamic law governs 
these four stages by a very meticulously defined set of laws.” 

The first stage begins when the soul enters the developing foetus and 
ends at childbirth. At this pre-childbirth stage, the organism is accorded 
human status and is referred to as ndqis (incomplete). After birth, it is 
referred to as kamil (complete). Immediately after childbirth, the human 
being is not held responsible for anything. However, society is held 
responsible for the newborn’s welfare. For example, the prenatal organ- 
ism is legally entitled to inherit, but this right is not applicable when the 
child dies, at which time the parents or wards are held responsible for 
apportioning to the unborn child his/her rightful share of inheritance. 
Also, the mother has a major responsibility toward the child in that she 
is not permitted to consume any item, such as drugs, that would harm the 
foetus. 

The second stage begins at birth and ends, approximately, when the 
child has reached the age of seven, which is regarded by most jurists as 
the age of discernment (sin al tamyiz). From the beginning of the first 
stage until the end of the second, the child is not considered legally 
accountable to anyone, although he/she is subject to parental guidance 
and is accountable to them as parents. The end of the second stage— 
reaching the age of seven—also marks the end of the first, for after age 
seven, he/she is categorized as kdmil, which means that he/she is neither 
responsible for his/her actions nor expected to conform to the Shari‘ah.” 

The individual’s formal adherence to the Shari‘ah begins when one 
has reached the age of discernment. The third stage (7—15 years) begins 
when the individual has reached the status of “complete” (kamil). From 
the ages of 7 to 10, parents are encouraged to use verbal coercion (per- 
suasion), but from the ages of 10 to 15, physical coercion is recom- 
mended. Parents are expected to urge their children to perform the prayer 
after they have reached the age of 7, a practice that is based upon a 
prophetic tradition (muri awlddikum bi sab‘ah sinin). Beginning with this 
stage and continuing until the child reaches the age of sexual maturity, 
he/she is expected to pray and will be rewarded for any good deeds. 
However, he/she is only partially responsible (gdasirah): he/she is respon- 
sible for obeying his/her parents, but not for abiding by the regulations of 
the Shari‘ah. It is the parents’ responsibility to encourage the child to pray, 
but he/she is not accountable to God for ignoring this duty.” 

The individual becomes fully responsible for observing the Shari‘ah 
in its totality during the fourth stage, which begins with the onset of sex- 
ual maturity (bulūgh) and lasts until death. Sexual maturity is determined 
by physical signs of a boy’s ejaculation of semen and of a woman’s men- 
struation. If no physical signs of sexual maturity are observed, one is con- 
sidered to be sexually mature after reaching the age of fifteen lunar years. 
After this point, it becomes the parents’ responsibility to apply coercive 
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strategies to make the child observe the Shari‘ah. From the age of 10, par- 
ents are expected to use physical coercion, but from the age of 15 the 
child falls under the jurisdiction of the Shari‘ah. From the age of discre- 
tion until the age of sexual maturity, the child is encouraged—but not 
compelled—to abide by the divine law. Upon reaching sexual maturity, 
the child becomes completely responsible for obeying divine injunctions 
(for which he/she will be rewarded) and for transgressing such injunc- 
tions (for which he/she is now liable to be punished).” 

The normal set of laws will apply to a person who has attained sex- 
ual maturity (baligh), but not, however, to a person who, through no fault 
of his/her own, suffers from an affliction that induces diminished respon- 
sibility. The Shari‘ah lists six natural impediments, all of which are 
beyond one’s control, that exempt an individual from complete responsi- 
bility: insanity, mental retardation, unconsciousness, sickness, death, and 
old age. If a person is afflicted by impediments that are self-inflicted and 
that cause him/her to violate the Shari‘ah, such as missing the prayers due 
to intoxication, he/she is considered guilty of wilful transgression, for 
which there is no exemption. The Shari‘ah applies to the drunk person 
because he/she falls in the category of ahliyat al ada’. Any excuse, there- 
fore, is untenable. An insane person, on the other hand, is legally exempt 
from the Shari‘ah’s dictates, because he/she is no longer regarded as being 
in the category of ahliyat al ada’.” 

Apart from drunkenness and negligence, indifference and a lack of 
common sense are considered unnatural impediments. It is not necessary 
to provide details of all these impediments and stages or the various opin- 
ions of the legal schools; suffice it to say that a given set of laws describes 
an individual's legal status, whether his/her conduct is influenced by 
physiological and psychological developmental factors or by the impedi- 
ments referred to above. An outline of these phases, therefore, has prac- 
tical implications for determining the extent of the individual’s 
responsibility in Islamic psychology, which works within the framework 
of the Shari‘ah. 

In Muslim personal law, for example, marriage helps to regulate the 
lower self and, therefore, sexual passion. In formal worship (‘ibadat), the 
institutions of prayer (salah) and fasting (sawm) enable the believer to 
turn away from evil (munkar) and to enhance his/her consciousness of 
God—an essential process in the actualization of fitrah. Similarly, all 
other branches of the Shari‘ah help to direct one’s intellect and will to the 
actualization of his/her fitrah. 

Thus from the legal implication of fitrah we can formulate the legal 
principle of Islamic psychology. Through this principle, the Muslim psy- 
chologist must consider the mature Muslim patient as responsible for 
his/her actions within the framework of the Shari‘ah. The patient should 
conform to what is lawful (halal) and avoid what is unlawful (haradm). 
The legal implication also embraces the ethical dimension. Islamic psy- 
chology recognizes the four phases of human life that form the basis of 
child developmental psychology in Islam. The psychologist will have to 
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bear in mind the stage of the patient to know what is expected of him/her 
in terms of Islamic legal responsibility. Thus the legal principle of Islamic 
psychology will help the practitioner to distinguish the sane from the 
insane and the sexually mature from sexually immature, and will make it 
possible for them to be treated accordingly. 


The Therapeutic Principle 


As the religion of human nature (din al fitrah), Islam is designed to 
fulfil the needs of the individual's fitrah. Thus the Islamic way of life 
enhances one’s spiritual inclination without neglecting the material and 
psychological aspects of his/her nature, which are, in any case, channeled 
to serve spiritual and ethical ends. If Islam is suited to human nature, then 
it must be the basis for a healthy and fulfilling life in all dimensions and, 
further, a preventer of mental illness. In addition, deviation from Islam 
implies deviation from fitrah, which results in the individual becoming 
prone to mental and spiritual sicknesses. 

Many Muslims are suffering from psychological problems precisely 
because they have succumbed to foreign influences and its related spiri- 
tual, moral, psychological, and social problems. The problem is more 
critical with Muslim minorities who are in direct confrontation with a 
western dominated environment, as in South Africa or the United States. 
Potential problems arising out of the tension between Islamic and west- 
ern cultural norms are depression, delinquency, drug addiction, neurosis, 
and alienation. Psychiatrists and psychologists should be aware of this 
problem if they wish to help their patients. Training in the West provides 
the practitioner with a Eurocentric bias, which does not always help in 
handling problems related to religions and cultures of the East. Malik 
Badri laments that many Muslim psychologists blindly imitate western 
psychotherapeutic approaches. He points out in his popular book, The 
Dilemma of the Muslim Psychologist, that although western trained psy- 
chologists are aware of the role of cultures in shaping behavior, they per- 
ceive the patient from their cultural bias. 

The therapeutic principle of Islamic psychology is fully cognizant of 
these difficulties. Furthermore, because of the volitional and legal princi- 
ple, it expects a certain degree of responsibility from the patient. Islamic 
psychology is also expected to deal with the mental illnesses that arise out 
of the tension of conflicting cultures. This is not limited to dealing with 
“mad” or psychotic individuals, but with psychologically normal people 
who need help because of their deviation from their fitrah or the Islamic 
pattern of life. Thus the therapeutic principle of Islamic psychology has 
its own concept of normality, as it is also concerned with the spiritual 
problems of the individual. 

Islamic psychology draws upon Islamic therapeutic tools to treat 
Muslim patients, who are expected to be more receptive to Islamic pre- 
scriptions because of their faith. The psychologist cannot expect an unbe- 
liever to pray, fast, ask for God’s forgiveness, put his/her trust in God or 
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to engage in the Catholic ritual of confession for the purpose of healing. 
When Carl Jung demonstrated the curative value of religion, he must 
have assumed that the patients were Christians. However, whereas Jung 
views religion as a means to mental healing, the Islamic psychologist 
would not view it as only healing the mind but also the soul. 

Western therapy, especially Freudian psychoanalysis, is descriptive 
and past-oriented, whereras Islamic therapy is prescriptive and future ori- 
entated: The therapeutic principle of Islamic psychology seeks to change 
the patient’s future behavior by sensitizing his/her conscience and making 
him/her responsible to God. Western therapy, on the other hand, desensi- 
tizes the human conscience, because it is devoid of ethics based on reli- 
gion. It is therefore not surprising that it treats the psychological 
symptoms of spiritual diseases through medication and, at the same time, 
fails to treat the causes of those diseases. 

To conclude, we have presented an Islamic conception of human 
nature within the context of its relevance for the principles of Islamic psy- 
chology. We have contributed to that foundation upon which the structure 
of Islamic psychology can rest. What remains to be done is to uncover the 
rich contents of Islamic psychology that are embedded in the Islamic 
legacy and to develop the basis of Islamic psychotherapy. Once this is 
achieved, there is no reason why western psychological findings and ther- 
apeutic techniques cannot play a role in enriching Islamic psychology and 
bringing it up-to-date with contemporary reality. Such a synthesis would 
bridge the gap between Islamic and western psychology and would con- 
stitute a genuine Islamization of psychology. 
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Book Review 


The Challenge of Modernity: The Quest 
for Authenticity in the Arab World 


Louay M. Safi. Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 
1994, pp. 211. 


The question of modernization in the Arab world remains an inex- 
haustible subject for debate precisely because it has not yet been resolved. 
This inconclusive outcome continues to put the issue at the heart of con- 
cems in these lands. The Arab world is in turmoil: its political elites are 
divided and at war with each other, social and economic problems con- 
tinue to affect and trouble the masses, basic democratic rights are still a 
dream. In short, things are not at all well. 

The acute awareness of this problem dates back to the setbacks suf- 
fered by the Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth century. Intellectuals have 
since been trying to diagnose and offer solutions for the ailment. In try- 
ing to contribute to the debate, Safi thus joins an illustrious line of “doc- 
tors” from Khayr al Din al Tiinisi through al Afghami and down to Malik 
Bennabi and Hassan Hanafi, to mention but a few of the valiant souls who 
attempted to rise up to the challenge. 

Safi’s approach departs from the right point. He tries to synthesize 
western and Arab views on the modernization and to keep his discussion 
as “scientific” as possible. But he makes no secret of his “ideological” 
commitment, based on a conception of modemization as a “rationalization 
process, i.e., an emancipatory project, aiming at eliminating the supersti- 
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tious and irrational elements of culture.” With such an attitude, it is no sur- 
prise that he rejects the Marxist approach to modernization in favor of the 
Weberian orthodoxy currently dominant in western universities. 

Nevertheless, the author is aware of some basic contradictions in this 
orthodoxy, namely, its tendency to fall back on a purely Marxian position 
to analyze nonwestern societies. In such an analysis, the cultural dimen- 
sion of these societies are completely neglected and only economic rea- 
soning dominates. Safi concludes by pointing to the “Weberian paradox,” 
meaning that the progressive rationalization of society leads to its frag- 
mentation and the subsequent loss of an overall meaning in life. 

This compartmentalization of life into separate spheres, each the con- 
cern of a particular discipline, deprives life of the overall significance pro- 
vided in the past by religion. Rationalization also brings a loss of freedom 
through the progressive bureaucratization of social functions. This frag- 
mentation, also referred to as the “eclipse of substantive reason,” makes 
the western experience of modernization irrelevant to the Third World, 
since it does not present those who want to replicate this experience with 
a constitutive principle to orient the desired change. As a matter of fact, 
the western modernization experience is incapable of self-regeneration, 
and collapses into fragmentation and nihilism. 

In order for nonwestern communities to confront their own challenge 
of modernization, they have to fall back on their own values and history. 
For change to occur, there must be first a recognition of the problem of 
disorder, then a critical examination of the heritage to reinterpret it in rel- 
evant terms. This is a task for the individual whom Safi, following Fou- 
cault, calls the “universal intellectual,” the committed, principled man of 
ideas, who can lend his moral authority to new interpretations and could 
engineer a consensus around them. 

In the second part, Safi attempts to test his theoretical model of mod- 
ernization on the particular conditions in the Arab world. He examines 
briefly the Arab encounter with modernity, discussing the various reactions 
to the shock of the encounter with the West and the realization of its mate- 
rial and organizational superiority as it crystallized in the ideas of selected 
thinkers and movements. What united all of these early thinkers, from al 
Tahtawi and al Afghani to al Kawakibi and al Hueari, was their revolt 
against traditionalism and of blaming old ideas and ways for the predica- 
ments of the modern-day Arabs. But while they agreed on condemning the 
present, their prescriptions for a cure differed. ‘Abduh and al Afghani called 
for a reformulation of Islamic thought without abandoning orthodoxy, 
while al Tahtawi advocated the adoption of western ways, at least in part, 
and al Kawakibi called for a liberal Arab nationalism. This set the stage for 
the subsequent division of Arab society into two major antagonistic blocs: 
the liberal nationalist and the Islamic. Each distrusted the other, and they 
barely communicated. The subsequent conflict that started between the two 
blocs in Nasser’s Egypt in the 1950s was thus inevitable. 

By the late 1950s, as the modernization process in the Arab world 
entered its second phase, the supporters of westernization had attained 
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dominance in the struggle. The revolt against the domination of these 
forces came in the shape of the Islamic reassertion. Safi presents two 
manifestations of this phenomenon, the radical stance of Sayyid Qutb in 
Egypt and the rationalistic position of Malek Bennabi in Algeria. While 
Qutb’s ideas gained wider influence, Bennabi’s were rather limited in 
their impact. But the general climate of Islamic reassertion forced even 
the nationalistic intellectuals to face the necessity of confronting tradition 
and reinterpreting it, rather than ignoring it completely as they tended to 
in the past. 

Safi discusses two examples of attempts to perform this task, that of 
the Marxist Tayib Tazini and the liberal Hassan Hanafi. In his opinion, 
the “search for authenticity” by liberal and leftist trends is an important 
development, which heralds a dialogue between these trends and the 
Islamic camp, thus creating the right frame for social cooperation and a 
possible advancement of the process of rationalizations. 

This conclusion brings Safi backs to his basic thesis: Modernization 
is essentially a process of rationalization and its failure in the Arab world 
is a failure to grasp its essence. The modernizing elite thought it could 
achieve modernization by implanting imported institutions and ideas that 
were not “an integral part of a meaningful world.” They failed because 
they did not appreciate the need for coming to terms with their past and 
cultural heritage and did not understand that social change must start in 
the realm of culture and ideas, i.e., as a result of a meaningful dialogue 
and persuasion. Modernization could not be imposed. He concludes: 


No social group can ever modernize by renouncing its past. Mod- 
ernization must be attempted from within the realm of tradition 
and heritage . . . modernization (innovation) and authenticity 
(originality) are not only compatible with each other, but they are 
two integral parts of the process of modernization qua rational- 
ization. 


The author’s general conclusions are difficult to reject, even if he 
does not depart from the right premises. His treatment of such a profound 
and daunting topic is rather sketchy and provisional. The identification of 
modernization and rationalization is rather simplistic, considering the 
criticisms of capitalism by Marx and others as the ultimate in irrational- 
ity, to say nothing of the fact that rationality as a concept is a hotly con- 
tested one. Even his discussion itself accepts that modernization actually 
leads to “the eclipse of substantive rationality” through the fragmentation 
of consciousness. 

Safi also fails to pursue some intriguing consequences of his own 
assertions. If modernization, as he affirms, has ended in a fragmented and 
very partial rationality, then the “problem” he set out to explore does not 
exist in the first place. As far as the Arab world was concerned, the crisis 
was how to reconcile the Arab heritage with a cohesive worldview pre- 
sented by the West as an integral aspect of technological modernization. 
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But if no such coherent and overarching view exists in the later stages of 
modernization, then everything and every point of view is reconcilable 
with modernization, including the totality of Muslim heritage, and every 
possible interpretation of it. So where is the problem then? 

This is actually not a merely theoretical conclusion. The rapid mod- 
ernization processes brought under the acceleration of the oil shock has 
caused many Muslim countries to bypass completely the cultural compo- 
nent of modemization, reaping its technological and material benefits 
without having to offer any concessions to cultural modernity. 

Safi’s book is an interesting contribution to the debate on moderniza- 
tion in the Arab world and the Muslim world at large. It is hoped that his 
book will stimulate further debate and raise it to a higher, more informed, 
and sophisticated level. 


Abdelwahab El-Affendi 
London, UK 
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Book Review 


Divine Madness: Mohammed 
Abdulle Hassan (1856-1920) 


Abdi Sheik-Abdi. London: Zed Books Ltd., 1993, 226 pp. 


This book is a welcome addition to the few book-length biographies 
of important African historical figures. The study, which consists of an 
introduction and six chapters, offers a fresh and balanced perspective on 
one of Africa’s most controversial natienalists: Mohammed Abdulle 
Hassan, the mullah of present-day Somalia. Not only is he relevant to 
understanding modern Somali nationalism, but he also occupies a signifi- 
cant role in the wider context of African resistance to western imperialism. 
In brief, he represents the clash between Islamic and western values in 
colonial Africa. 

Divine Madness begins with an examination of the early, colonial, 
and contemporary literature on the subject in various languages. In fact, 
one of its strengths is the author's use of a variety of foreign and indige- 
nous sources. Sheik-Abdi draws extensively on archival and documen- 
tary data in Italian, Arabic, English, French, and Somali. Moreover, he 
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incorporates oral accounts from Somalis to complement his archival 
and documentary research, a method that enhances the indigenous per- 
spective on Mohammed Abdulle Hassan and his activities in the Horn 
of Africa. 

In addition, the author presents, in the first and second chapters, an 
overview of Somaliland in its historical context. This serves as the back- 
ground in recounting Hassan’s life and times. Along with a detailed 
examination of the Cushitic inhabitants of Somaliland, Sheik-Abdi dis- 
cusses the background to the mullah-led Dervish uprising by focusing on 
the European colonization of Somaliland and its attendant problems. 
Perhaps the main response of the colonized Cushitic people to western 
imperialism was a deeper and more intense commitment to Islam and 
pan-Islamic unity, which brought about religious militancy and revival- 
ism. 

The most substantive contribution of this book is found in chapters 
three through five. Here Sheik-Abdi reconstructs, using an interdiscipli- 
nary approach, Hassan’s transformation from a religious leader into a 
nationalist with secularized and cross-clan interests. He focuses on the 
mullah’s origins and upbringing, his religious philosophy, political orien- 
tation, and anticolonial activities against British, French, Italian, and 
Ethiopian colonizers. Sheik-Abdi’s vivid description of the mullah's 
armed conflict with Europeans offers insightful evidence of his leader- 
ship abilities in combining diplomacy with confrontation. This advances 
A. Adu Boahen's position, stated in his African Perspectives on Colonial- 
ism (1987), that African leaders demonstrated great leadership skills in 
the face of western imperialism. 

In recounting the many roles of Mohammed Abdulle Hassan in 
Somaliland, including those of spiritual leader and poet, Sheik-Abdi pre- 
sents in great detail the opposing perspectives on the mullah’s personality 
and his activities by skillfully balancing European accounts with indige- 
nous sources. While it can be said that the mullah was an inspiring and 
strong-handed leader, it would be misleading to conclude that he was 
“mad,” as Sheik-Abdi correctly points out (p. 55). Hassan's zeal in pur- 
suing his twin goals of reviving the religious spirit in Somaliland and of 
driving the non-Muslim foreigners out of his country cannot be construed 
as “madness.” 

Sheik-Abdi ends his study by placing Hassan and his Dervish 
movement within the broad framework of the evolution of nationalism 
in the Horn of Africa. He notes correctly that there is a connection 
between the mullah’s Dervish movement and the political organizations 
that appeared after his death in 1921. It is no surprise, therefore, that 
Hawiye supporters of General Mohammed Farah Aidid compared him 
to Hassan as he opposed American military intervention in Somalia dur- 
ing “Operation Restore Hope” in 1993. Despite the many characteriza- 
tions of the mullah, which ranged from “mad” to “tyrant,” he should be 
seen ultimately, as Sheik-Abdi documents, as a nationalist who broke 
all barriers, including religious, ideological, and ethnic divisions. In this 
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regard, he can serve as a model for contemporary Somalis who are grap- 
pling with the difficult task of nation building in the wake of the Somali 
crisis. Indeed, this study supports the description of Hassan as the 
“father of the Somali nation.” 

Divine Madness is without doubt a very detailed, well-researched, 
and attractively presented book that will be of invaluable use to African- 
ists and Somali nationalists. It offers a fascinating interdisciplinary 
approach to African biographical reconstruction that will aid future 
researchers. Also, this book presents a revisionist perspective from an 
indigenous standpoint that advances Somali studies. 


Alusine Jalloh 
The University of Texas at Arlington 
Arlington, Texas 


Book Review 


Women in the Qur’an, Traditions 
and Interpretation 


By Barbara Freyer Stowasser. Oxford, UK: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1994, 206 pp. 


It takes a book like Barbara Freyer Stowasser's Women in the 
Qur'an, Traditions and Interpretation to help extricate the complex 
images of Muslim women from the gross overgeneralization character- 
istic of popular western media. Truly understanding that complexity 
requires a look at all of the components that make up the Islamic world- 
view, from its primary sources ideologically to its cultural history as it 
has affected the lives of Muslims. Such a look has been offered in 
Stowasser’s book. 

I was very excited by the cross-referential methodology proposed by 
the author in her introduction and her actual use of it throughout the text. 
She moves among Qur’anic passages, earlier fafasir, hadith traditions, as 
well as among contenders in modern Islamic discourse: modernists, tra- 
ditionalists, and fundamentalists (pp. 5-7). As a result, the reader views 
different responses to ideas about specific women from the Qur’anic text 
while knowing precisely the source of certain ideas. 

This is not the usual diatribe that confuses indiscriminately fact with 
mythology, intellectual tradition with popular culture, and results in mis- 
informing the already ill-informed reader. Moreover, Stowasser avoids 
the other popular extreme: diminishing everything to a single factor, such 
as gross misogyny, for example. Although she distinguishes between the 
various strains that make up a complex picture, she does not merely 
regurgitate the historical legacy but rather offers critical analysis and 
demonstrates her capability in deciphering the various components in the 
internal Islamic debates as well. 

Perhaps the complexity of the cross-referential methodology limits the 
breadth of the subject matter. We can understand how complex notions of 
the place of Muslim women in society have resulted from these various 
references, even though we get no hint at what that place is from this work. 
The characters analyzed are limited to the specific female characters given 
individual attention in the Qur’anic text and to the wives of the Prophet. 
These models of virtue and struggle, failure and frustration, can and have 
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provided markers for the goals and aspirations of Muslim women in social 
contexts. 

How they are markers was not the goal of this particular work, a fact 
that indicates its extra-[slamic methodological framework. Knowledge 
in Islam is that which must be used. To merely discuss these characters 
without making direct reference to how they might be and have been 
used in the context of Muslim society places this work into the category 
of theory. This can be seen as a positive asset, despite her statement that 
“women’s issues have consistently played a major role” in the current 
moral debates where women “symbolize main aspects of the Islamic 
struggle for the maintenance of indigenous values and ‘cultural authen- 
ticity” (p. 5). 

Thus, the first part of this book presents specific female characters 
believed to be actual historical figures who lived before the advent of 
Islam: Eve (the first woman); the wives of Noah, Lot, and Abraham; 
Zulaykha; the sisters and natural and adopted mothers of Moses; Bilqis; 
and Mary. In her treatment of these women, we are not given any infor- 
mation about their relationship to women in real Islamic social contexts. 
Instead, we are presented with an understanding of paradigmatic shifts 
on questions of doctrine and ethics within a context of some internal 
consistency. 

In the second part, the focus is on the significant women in the 
Prophet's life during the budding Islamic community in Madinah. Her 
conclusion is that “Qur’anic legislation on the Prophet’s domestic affairs 
progresses . . . in the direction of increasing restraint not increasing ‘liber- 
ation,’ ” (p. 102), which does not include a clear definition of either liber- 
ation or restraint. Neither does it supply the indicative “chronological” evi- 
dence that such a statement might warrant. It is implied from the text that 
“women’s secluded space, concealing clothing and unfitness for public 
activity” is the author’s equivalent of “restraint” (p. 99). Thus issues like 
hijab are covered. 

At first, the discussion of hijab follows the pattern and method 
established throughout the work in order to show the variety of respons- 
es to a single phenomenon. However, as the single most em-phasized 
item of discourse outside the consideration of particular women as men- 
tioned in the Qur’an or who are significant in early Islamic history, the 
purpose of this discussion runs at cross-purposes with the focus of the 
remainder of the book. It is rightfully pointed out, via Qasim Amin’s 
understanding, that the hijab was a cultural symbol of “institutionalized 
restriction on women that consisted of sexual segregation, domestic 
seclusion ...” (p. 127), with the modern equivalent, due to socioeconom- 
ic necessity and expanded education for women, of the “garment” wom 
by many “urban middle and lower middle class.” Even after her lengthy 
discussion, however, it remains a complex and much misunderstood 
issue. 
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Of the nearly two hundred pages, the notes cover sixty pages and are 
by far the “best” part of the book, especially for the non-Arabic reader. 
Stowasser’s work is extremely well documented, and I would recom- 
mend it to specialists and students of Islamic thought and the issue of 
women. 


Amina Wadud-Muhsin 

Women’s Studies Department 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond, Virginia 


Why Muhammad? 
Murad Wilfried Hofmann 


God’s reasoning is unfathomable. Nevertheless, not only orientalists 
but Muslims are well-advised to ponder on occasion questions linked to 
the Night of Destiny (/aylat al qadr): Why, of all people, was Muham- 
mad, a person who lived in Arabia, of all places, and in the seventh cen- 
tury C.E., chosen to deliver God’s final message in Arabic, a heretofore 
obscure language in the larger world of that time? In our quest for 
answers to such questions, human reasoning may provide the following 
answers: 


1) Seventh-century Arabia could not be reached by the power pro- 
jection of the region’s two dominant hegemonical states. The Christian 
(east) Roman empire of Heraclius I and the Iranian empire of the 
Sasanian Shah Chosraw II Parwez were completely absorbed in an ongo- 
ing struggle that would ultimately turn out to be fatal for both of them. 
The dualist Persian religions of Mithraism and Manichaeism had been 
consolidated into the official state religion of Zoroastrianism. Both 
empires would not have tolerated a new religion that, like Islam, could 
have shaken their very foundations. Only in the far distant and obscure 
land of Arabia could a new ideological state-community arise and con- 
solidate itself before either of the two neighboring superpowers had a 
chance to intervene. 


2) Arabia enjoyed a central geostrategic position with regard to the 
known world at that time, being at a similar distance from Morocco and 
China as well as England and Japan. Muslim expansion was greatly 
facilitated by the fact that in geographical terms, Islam was never mar- 
ginal. 


3) At that point in time, the languages of commerce and intellectu- 
al discourse—Latin, Greek, Persian, and Hebrew—had become so 
linked and interwoven as media for the transportation and interpretation 
of previous divine relations that they were now unsuitable for the new 
Islamic message. In order to bring about a theological revolution, par- 
ticularly in the Christianized world, the Qur’anic message required a 
virginal language. We see how true this assessment is when we consult 
a translation of the Qur’an made by Christian orientalists. Whenever 
they encounter terms like al kalimat, al amr, or al rūh (al quddiis) they 
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inevitably link them with such Christian concepts as Logos, Demiurge, 
or Holy Spirit. 


4) The Arabic dialect spoken by the Quraysh had developed to such a 
level that it could transmit any verbalized message, no matter how abstract 
the idea. 


5) Finally, the timing of the Qur’anic revelation made eminent sense. 
In the fifth century C.E., it had become evident that neither the Christians 
nor the Jews, by then dispersed all over the world, would be capable by 
themselves of correcting their own misinterpretations of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Gospels. 


Since Justinian I, Caesaropapism had become the totalitarian form 
of government of Byzantium. Both Roman law (corpus juris civilis) and 
Christian dogma had been codified, the former in 534 c.£. As regards 
the latter, the first ecumenical Council of Nicea (432 c.£.) adopted the 
Nicene creed, according to which the nature of Jesus (engendered and 
not created) was defined as being cosubstantial with God—Father: “true 
man and true God.” For centuries to come, it was unthinkable to abol- 
ish this fatal dogma. On the contrary, the Church had to face even more 
extreme Christological theories, such as those of the Nestorians, who 
accorded Jesus only one divine nature. The Third Council, held in 
Ephesus during 431 C.E., and even the Fifth Council, held in Constan- 
tinople during 553 C.E., still had to deal with this Monophysitism. 

Under these depressing circumstances, efforts to restore the common 
Abrahamic tradition of pristine monotheism could not be expected from 
within the Christian world. Such an endeavor had to be launched from the 
outside—from Arabia—and by a prophet who was charged with the sole 
mission of restoring (not innovating) Islam, the original religion of God, 
which according to Qur'an 46:9 is Islam. 


What is Left of the Nicene Creed? 


It is now 1,572 solar years since the Council of Nicea, chaired by a 
non-Christian emperor, ordered the majority of Christians—Arians and 
Christian Jews—to conceive of Jesus as the Son of God in the strictest 
sense of the term. Much time and effort has been spent since by both 
Catholic and Protestant theologians and philosophers in their ongoing 
attempt to understand and explain the resulting dogma of the divine incar- 
nation in Jesus and the consequential construct of a divine trinity. They 
invariably failed—how could it be otherwise?—and therefore resorted to 
the supposedly unassailable argument that incarnation and trinity were 
divine mysteries. However, they failed to point out that Christians would 
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only be entitled to consider this dogma a mystery if there were at least a 
slight basis for it in an authentic saying of Jesus. And this is, of course, 
not the case. Indeed, these “mysteries” gained currency only through a 
minority decision, which was supported by Emperor Constantine and his 
family clique for political reasons and pushed through at Nicea. 

As for the Muslims, they remained undisturbed and held on to their 
own Christology as set out with great precision and clarity in the Qur'an. 
This can be summed up as believing that Jesus a) was created (not engen- 
dered) like Adam (3:47, 59; 23:91; 112:3); b) was born of a virgin (3:47); 
c) confirmed the divine messages received before him (3:50); d) was a 
prophet like those before him (2:136; 3:84; 6:85); and e) was not one of 
the three divine persons within a multiple deity (4:171; 5:73). Even so- 
called modernist and “cultural” Muslims have never challenged this 
Islamic concept of Jesus. 

During the last two hundred years, it has also dawned on the 
Christian world that the belief that “God has taken unto Himself a son” 
(Qur'an 18:4-5; 19:88-89) is untenable. Indeed, the official dogmatic 
view of Jesus has experienced a glaring loss of credibility, which large- 
ly explains the spread of atheism and agnosticism during that period and 
the ever-growing rejection of established churches by people taking 
refuge in esoteric faiths: from anthroposophy and feminist theology to 
Buddhism and Native American Shamanism. Therefore, it was only nat- 
ural that the last sixty years have seen bold attempts to reinterpret the 
status of Jesus within Christian orthodoxy. Such Protestant thinkers as 
Karl Barth (d. 1968), Rudolf Bultmann (d. 1976), and the Jesuit profes- 
sor Karl Rahner were pioneers on this road. 

Barth considered Jesus as “only” a human being chosen by God for 
his mission, a formidable status indeed. With his historical-critical 
method, Bultmann demythologized the New Testament to such an extent 
that most theologians now agree that it is impossible to reconstruct the 
historical Jesus, for the New Testament simply does not provide a suffi- 
cient foundation for this undertaking. 

Rahner, in turn, engaged in intellectual acrobatics in order to recon- 
cile his childhood faith with attempts to undo the Council of Nicea. On 
the one hand, he was courageous enough, in his Probleme der Christo- 
logie heute, to reshape the incarnation theory by stating that Jesus essen- 
tially was a human being characterized by total submission to God. 
According to him, divine incarnation in the sense of inspiration was a the- 
oretical possibility open to everybody, and Jesus was a uniquely perfect 
example of such divine intervention. On the other had, he also formulat- 
ed the blasphemy that God, after all, could countenance the possibility of 
a co-deity. 

This may be enough to demonstrate that Christian Christology is in 
deep crisis. Such a predicament is mentioned in Qur'an 42:14: “As it is, 
behold, they who have inherited the divine writ from those who preceded 
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them are (now) in grave doubt, amounting to suspicion, about what it por- 
tends” (translation Muhammad Asad). 

Contemporary Catholic and Protestant theologians alike are trying to 
keep afloat by dumping overboard, a bit belatedly, as much as possible. 
Thus, within the Christian camp one can discern today the following three 
positions on Christology: a) Jesus was not a historical phenomenon; b) 
Jesus was a model man who was inspired and chosen by God, but was 
neither cosubstantial with Him nor ascended to heaven from his grave 
(Gerd Liidemann); and c) virtues and vices are equally spread among the 
followers of all religions, which represent valid perspectives on the same 
reality (Paul Schwarzenau and John Hick). 

The first trend led to the mystical construction of a “cosmological 
Jesus.” The former Dominican monk Matthew Fox is toiling for the adop- 
tion of this new paradigm, as if his construction could be viable without a 
historical Jesus at its base. He seems to say that the idea of Jesus is so 
beautiful that one should invent him if he did not exist. Hick is right in 
pointing out that such a suprahistorical figure of Jesus is little else but 
another term for transcendental reality. 

The second trend runs into the difficulty that such a Jesus can hard- 
ly claim a privileged position over other apostles and prophets. Indeed, 
their Messiah, is he not the Jesus of the Qur'an? This dilemma explains 
why some Christian thinkers now replace the defunct exclusive Catholic 
dogma (extra ecclesiam nulla salus/no salvation outside the church) with 
a new inclusive one that teaches that Jesus brought salvation to every- 
body. (This neatly turns all Muslims into so-called “anonymous Chris- 
tians” . . . Thanks.) There is a grain of salt even in this construction: 
against the background of the dismantling of Jesus and his mother in the 
Christian world, we can conclude that in today’s world only Muslims 
uphold the historical veracity and elevated status of both of them. 

The third trend mentioned above aims at nothing less than the ecu- 
menical unity of all religions, for which our “post-Christian era” is seen to 
be ripe. 

The perspectives of this corrective process are breathtaking. For 
the first time in 1,400 lunar years, there is a very real chance that the 
Christian world will adopt the Jewish, Christian, and Qur’anic image of 
Jesus. If this should happen, the Islamic religion would have fulfilled 
its task in this important domain and the Christian—Jewish—Muslim tri- 
alogue could hope, for the first time, to advance dogmatically as well. 
Contrary to what Hans Kiing has been suggesting, the status of Jesus 
would no longer be taboo and, as a direct result, nonnegotiable. 

Alas, we have little reason to hope that we will now see Christians 
enter God’s religion in hosts (Qur'an 110:2). It is more likely that the 
imminent collapse of established Christian churches will increase the 
demand in our multireligious supermarkets. Alienated from mainline 
churches, many of their highly emancipated and individualistic mem- 
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bers may be expected not to embrace Islam but to make their own 
desires their deity (Qur'an 45:23). In short, despite the momentous 
developments within Christendom, Islam in the United States and 
Europe will most likely have to face the very mixture of attitudes so 
typical in Makkah at the time of the Prophet: neoheathens, agnostics, 
atheists, and neopolytheists, i.e., people who worship such idols as 
cocaine, astronomy, or Claudia Schiffer. But also in this respect, God 
knows best and to Him shall we all return. 
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Book Review 


Early Philosophical Shi‘ism: 
The Isma‘ili Neoplatonism of 
Abu Yaqub al-Sijistani 


By Paul E. Walker. Cambridge, UK and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995, 203 pp. 


Early Philosophical Shi'ism is a comprehensive study of the Isma‘ih 
thinker and neoplatonist, Abū Ya‘qub al Sijistani. Chapter one, which fol- 
lows a brief preface that presents some general remarks about al Sijistam 
and the book’s structure, discusses “The Ismaih Message and Its 
Philosophers.” He first explains the origin of the Isma‘ihs and their doc- 
trine of authority and then alludes to the concept of imamah and its rela- 
tionship to occultation (ghaybah). After this, Walker deals with the con- 
cept of daʻwah from its origin to its subsequent historical development. 
Several Ismaih da’ts, among them al Razi, al Kirmami, Nasir-i Khusraw, 
and al Shirazi, are discussed briefly, as are the role of early dais and the 
concept of hermenuetics (ta'wi/). Walker begins with Iran in order to pro- 
vide a background to da‘wah in that land and also analyzes the massacre 
of al Nasafi and his followers. The author, having offered an account of 
Sijistami's biography and the evolution of some of his thoughts, brings the 
chapter to an end by introducing his works and placing particular empha- 
sis on al Yanabi’, al Maqalid, al Iftikhar, and Sullam al Najat. 
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The second chapter, entitled “Religious and Philosophical 
Resources,” traces the figures and texts that may have influenced al 
Sijistami. Walker argues that al Sijistani was influenced by Shi‘ism, phi- 
losophy, and theology (kalam), deals with specific Shi‘ite themes rang- 
ing from the exoteric and esoteric dimensions of the Qur'an and ‘Afi ibn 
Abū Talib as the wasiyah (the chosen) of God to various esoteric con- 
notations of the concept of prophecy and a theory of angelology within 
that concept. 

Walker then examines al Sijistani as a philosopher and the extent to 
which he was influenced by Greek philosophers. It is not entirely clear 
to me why this section is presented, since al Sijistani’s philosophical 
thought is not presented and no connection between him and the Greek 
and Muslim philosophers is established. In fact, the author goes on to say 
that “al-Sajistani simply did not consider himself a member of the falsi- 
fa” (p. 32). Al Sijistani as a neoplatonist is discussed next. In this rather 
interesting section, several figures, among them the Jewish neoplatonist 
Isaac Israeli and such texts as his shorter and longer Theologia and 
Kalam fi Mahd al Khayr are discussed as likely sources of influence on 
al Sijistani. 

Finally, the influence of kalām on al Sijistani is considered. Despite the 
prominence of Mu'tazilites, ‘‘al-Sijistami never admitted to the Mutazilite 
influence on his thought or gave them credit” (p. 44). Having alluded to 
some of the Muslim sects mentioned by al Sijistani, such as al Karramiyah, 
al Murji‘iyah, and al Najjariyah, Walker concludes that al Sijistami’s intel- 
lectual perspectives were somewhat similar to the Ash‘arites before they 
rose to prominence. 

In chapter three, Walker discusses those Isma‘ii thinkers who served 
as al Sijistani’s intellectual predecessors and to whom he is indebted. The 
first group consists of those unknown philosophers who compiled the neo- 
platonic materials, and the second group is made up of al Nasafi, Abu 
Hatim al Razi, and al Kirmani. Having presented the views of such schol- 
ars as S. M. Stern and H. Halm, who argue that the Isma‘ih cosmological 
doctrine “moves over time from primitive expressions of cosmological 
doctrines through ever more elaborate stages” (p. 46), Walker introduces 
the above figures. 

Al Razi’s A‘lam al Nubiiwah and the central themes of his philoso- 
phy, in particular such concepts as originating (al ibda’), command (amr), 
and soul (rah), are discussed first. The role of Muhammad al Nasafi and 
his important work al Mahsil as a likely source of influence on al 
Sijistani, mediation between God and creation, how the existence of an 
immaterial soul could produce the physical world, and degrees of corpo- 
reality are discussed next. Walker argues that attempts to replace the tra- 
ditional neoplatonism with that of al Farabi and Ibn Sina by al Kirmani in 
his Riyād may have been influential in al Sijistani’s view of the soul. 

In chapter four, the author makes some general remarks regarding 
central intellectual traits of al Sijistani’s thought beginning with his gen- 
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eral principles of cosmology. With God at the center of the universe, his 
views on higher and lower schemes of creation are then analyzed. It is not 
entirely clear to me why these materials are discussed in a short chapter 
(five pages) and not included in the following chapter. Chapter five ana- 
lyzes the unknowable God, His creative act, and the types of knowers. 
Having alluded to the method of “negative theology,” Walker then pre- 
sents al Sijistani’s criticism of it, his view of God as the Absolute Tran- 
scendent, and touches on such key concepts in Isma‘ili thought as reve- 
lation (tanzi/), tashbih, and hermeneutics (ta’‘fi/). 

In chapter six, “Creation as Command,” the relationship between the 
concept of divine command and the created order, intermediaries, and 
such ideas as gushing (inbajasa) and procession (inba‘atha) are dis- 
cussed. Al Sijistani argues that God creates by issuing a command (amr) 
and is therefore the Originator (mubdi’). One of the classical objections 
to God having created the world through a command is that such an 
assertion introduces motion into the divine essence. It would have been 
pertinent for the author to present al Sijistani’s response and his under- 
standing of this issue. This short chapter is followed by a discussion of 
the intellect in chapter seven. The nature of intellect, human and pro- 
phetic intellects, and their relationship to revelation in Sijistani’s various 
works are alluded to, as are such notions as the universals, the seven cat- 
egories of intellect, and the inability of physical existence to access pure 
intellect. 

Walker then turns to a discussion of the descent and the ascent of the 
soul and shows how intellect and its mate (soul) “form the two roots (as/a@n) 
of the spiritual world” (p. 95). The soul, whose status is below that of intel- 
lect and thus ontologically less perfect, is created through a process of pro- 
cession or emission (ibbi‘ath). The dual aspects of intellect within a Gnostic 
context, the soul’s epistemic status after it departs the body, and its ascent 
and descent as a sojourn constitute the content of the eighth chapter. 

Arguing that “nature arises within the soul” (p. 103), Walker ex- 
pounds upon the physical realm and the creation of the physical dimension 
of humanity in its role as an archetype of humanity. Humanity, being the 
crown of creation, can deliver itself from the ensuing bondage. Following 
this, humanity as the microcosm, the structure of physical reality, and the 
hierarchy of beings from mineral to human are discussed in chapter ten. Of 
particular significance here is the section concerning prophets and their 
roles and relationship to the law, a subject treated by the author at some 
length in chapter eleven. Al Sijistami attempts to elaborate on prophecy by 
reconciling revelation and philosophy within a neoplatonic scheme. Such 
questions as why there is not a single scripture and law, the multiplicity of 
prophets, their common lineage and unique powers, along with a set of 
philosophically significant vocabulary, are introduced in this chapter. 

In chapter twelve, al Sijistani’s view of ta’wil, tanzil, and the person 
who carries out the interpretation (imam) are discussed. The role and func- 
tion of prophecy, as well as those who are qualified to go beyond the exter- 
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nal appearance (zdhiri) and offer the esoteric interpretation (barint), con- 
stitute the content of this chapter. Chapter thirteen treats eschatology 
(givamah). Refuting the physical resurrection of the body, al Sijistani 
advocates intellectual resurrection. The soul leaves the body and resides in 
the spiritual realm in a status relative to its acquisition of rational knowl- 
edge. Walker also touches upon such issues as the messiah, the wasiy, and 
faith. 

The author concludes his work with an epilogue in which “the use 
and control of reason" is discussed. Alluding to al Sijistani’s desire to 
bring about a rapprochement between reason and religion, Walker ana- 
lyzes the concepts of reason, rationality, authority, and philosophy 
according to al Sijistami, whose adoption of neoplatonic philosophy 
allowed him to defend his theological positions. Referring to al Sijistani's 
uneasy relationship with philosophy and his many weaknesses in this 
regard, Walker concludes that “his philosophical attachment to Neo- 
platonism is of greater significance for the history of Neoplatonism than 
for philosophy as a whole” (p. 154). 

Early Philosophical Shi'ism is a brief but thorough study of al Sijistari 
and a particularly important work for historians of intellectual thought. My 
two minor suggestions are: first, the author could have included a sample 
translation of al Sijistani's philosophical writings, perhaps as an appendix. 
Second, several of the chapters are teo brief and could be merged easily 
with other chapters to make the presentation more coherent. Overall, this 
work is a valuable contribution to the field of Islamic intellectual thought. 
in particular that of Isma‘ih Shi‘ism. 


Mehdi Aminrazavi 
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The Mistaken Identification of ‘The 
West” with “Modernity” 


John Obert Voll 


The relationships between Islam and the West are complex. Even the 
perceptions of those relations have an important impact on the nature of 
the interactions. If the basic images that are used in discussing “Islam and 
the West” are themselves ill-defined or viewed in inconsistent ways, the 
relationships themselves are affected in sometimes dangerous ways. 
Inconsistent and contradictory terms of analysis can lead to misunder- 
standing and conflict. 

One of the most frequent conceptual mistakes made in discussing 
Islam and the West in the modern era is the identification of “the West” 
with “modernity.” This mistake has a significant impact on the way peo- 
ple view the processes of modernization in the Islamic world as well as on 
the way people interpret the relationships between Islam and the West in 
the contemporary era. 

The basic generalizations resulting from the following analysis can be 
stated simply: 1) “modernity” is not uniquely “western”; 2) “the West” is 
not simply “modernity”; and 3) the identification of “the West” with 
“modemity” has important negative consequences for understanding the 
relationships between Islam and the West. Modernity and the West are 
two different concepts and historic entities. To use the terms interchange- 
ably is to invite unnecessary confusion and create possible conflict and 
inconsistency. This article will address the problem of definition and the 
application of the defined terms to interpreting actual experiences and 
relationships. 

Understanding the difficulties raised by the identification of the 
West with modernity involves a broader analysis within the framework 
of world history and global historical perspectives. In such an analysis, 
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it becomes essential to reexamine a number of the frequently-used great 
concepts of macrohistory and then restate the basic world historical nar- 
rative to provide a new framework for viewing Islam and the West. Such 
a framework can help us see the relationship between Islam and the West 
in terms that go beyond simplistic visions of “clashing civilizations” or 
inevitable conflict between Islam and modernity. Clearly, in a short 
paper such as this, only a beginning consideration of defining basic 
terms can be undertaken. However, it is my hope that the broader effect 
of restating world history will not be lost sight of in the specifics of def- 
initions. 


Civilization as a Concept 


A globally oriented world historical perspective is important for under- 
standing the dynamics of relations between Islam and the West and the 
issue of the relationship between the West and modernity. A fundamental 
term for most discussions of these subjects is “civilization.” Most studies of 
world history, and of Islam and the West in particular, assume the subject 
involves relationships between two “civilizations,” which are separate and 
unitary entities with life-histories, morphologies, pathologies, and that can 
be identified clearly. The classic studies of world history by Oswald 
Spengler and Arnold Toynbee are clear examples of this approach. 

According to this approach, civilization involves a basic style of life 
and society. The definition is relatively simple in broad terms, although 
scholars argue about details, when one deals with ancient history. 
Civilization is a distinctive type of society that is distinguished from the 
societies of hunter-gatherer peoples or from Neolithic agricultural vil- 
lagers. Most world history textbooks have a clearly defined section that 
deals with the “rise of civilization.” In these discussions, there is a rela- 
tively clear consensus regarding the fundamental characteristics of a “civ- 
ilized” society. Civilization “is usually defined in terms of extensive lists 
of characteristics,” and one study utilizes a helpful set of criteria for the 
existence of civilization as being the presence of “ceremonial centers,” 
cities, and writing.' The specific definition of these characteristics and the 
nature of the lists vary from scholar to scholar, but the general picture pre- 
sented reflects a broad agreement on basics. Civilizations involve large 
concentrations of people organized in cities, intensified production that 
creates a surplus that makes the emergence of a real division of labor and 
a hierarchical ordering of power and authority possible, and some form of 
permanent record-keeping and communication defined as writing. 

Civilization, in this usual perspective, is a particular way of organiz- 
ing human lives, groups, and societies. It has a beginning and an evolution 
in different forms, and it can conceivably also have an end. The term “civ- 
ilization” has little utility for world historical analysis if it simply means 
any large grouping of humans that emerged after the establishment of civ- 
ilization in Sumer. It is conceptually useful to think in terms of “the end of 
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civilization,” because it makes it possible to clarify what the specific char- 
acteristics of civilization are. 

In this context, it is important to distinguish between “the end” of a par- 
ticular civilization and the end of civilization as the basic lifestyle for large 
groupings of humans. Several specific civilizations are said by world his- 
torians to have ended—for example, the Indus Valley civilization in the 
second millennium B.C.E. But this did not mean that civilization stopped 
being an important style for the organization of large-scale human societies. 

In the modern era, however, it may be that the transformations of 
human life have been so great that analysts need to think in terms of a con- 
ceptualization of a human societal lifestyle that does not see present soci- 
etal order as simply a variant of the way humans lived in Pharaonic Egypt 
or in ancient Sumer. The contrast between human life in the 1990s and 
human life in the Egypt of 2500 B.C.E. or in the Tigris—Euphrates valley is 
surely as great as the contrast between Neolithic agricultural settlements 
and life in the cities of early Sumer. The latter difference is recognized by 
designating Sumer as a “civilization.” What the Tofflers call the “Third 
Wave” is introducing a whole new human lifestyle: 


Humanity faces a quantum leap forward. It faces the deepest 
social upheaval and creative restructuring of all time. Without 
clearly recognizing it, we are engaged in building a remarkable 
new civilization from the ground up.’ 


This means the end of civilization as it has been known in past world 
history. This is an analytical statement and not an announcement of the 
apocalypse, and I have suggested elsewhere that “the end of civilization is 
not so bad.” Civilization, as conceived in most of the studies and analy- 
ses of world history, is now a societal lifestyle of the past. It is possible 
now to view “civilization as a phase of world history.” 

In this context of the end of civilization, it is unproductive to view 
Islam and the West as two somehow anachronistically surviving civiliza- 
tions that will be clashing during the next century. It may be true that Islam 
and the West will clash in significant ways, but defining them both as civ- 
ilizations is not an effective way of understanding the basic dynamics of 
their interaction. One way that some analysts have attempted, consciously 
and more often unconsciously, to resolve this fundamental analytical con- 
tradiction has been to identify the modern transformation with western 
civilization. Thus, modernity and the West are seen as the same thing. As 
a result, the relationships between the West and Islam are conceptualized 
as the relationships between modernity (the West) and Islamic civilization. 
Such a conceptualization is weak in both of the conceptualizations 
involved, and the first aspect of understanding this conceptual weakness is 
to recognize that civilization is a distinctive historic lifestyle and not a 
metahistorical truth. However, such a conceptualization also involves a 
fundamental misunderstanding of modernization. 
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Modernity as a Phase of World History 


Modernity is also a phase of world history. “Modern” is the term used 
to describe the result of the transformations of classical and medieval soci- 
eties that reached a major climax by the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. These transformations become visible in many different aspects of 
human life. In other words, “modernity” is the term used for that set of 
processes that brought an end to the traditional lifestyles of medieval civi- 
lizations. There are many dimensions to this process. Although people will 
debate about when and how the modern world began, all would agree that 
there is some point in history that is before modernity. Modernity has a 
beginning and, unless one believes in the infinity of the modern, it also has, 
or will have, an end. Modernity is a particular phase of human history. 

The emergence of modernity involved the transcending and transfor- 
mation of a number of fundamental patterns of human societal life. For 
more than two thousand years following the definition of the basic civi- 
lizational traditions in the Eastern Hemisphere, there had been significant 
“interaction among the separate civilizations, and between civilized and 
barbarian peoples,” but this had never upset what William H. McNeill has 
called “the original fourfold balance of Old World Cultures that had 
defined itself 500 years before the birth of Christ.” 

Between 100 and 1500 C.E., however, there were several significant 
challenges to that “fourfold balance” that involved the development of 
major power networks reaching far beyond the confines of a single civi- 
lization. The Mongol conquests created a major hemispheric power that 
included all or significant territories of two of the major regions of civi- 
lization (China and the Middle East) as well as important areas of Europe 
and virtually all of the Eurasian steppes. It is impossible to identify the 
Mongol empire with any one civilization. 

An even more significant long-run alteration of the pattern of a four- 
fold balance came from Islamic expansion. McNeill argues: 


we are so accustomed to regard history from a European vantage 
point that the extraordinary scope and force of this Islamic expan- 
sion, which prefigured and overlapped the later expansion of 
western Europe, often escapes attention. Yet an intelligent and 
informed observer of the fifteenth century could hardly have 
avoided the conclusion that Islam, rather than the remote and still 
comparatively crude society of the European Far West, was des- 
tined to dominate the world in the following centuries.” 


The supracivilizational aspect of modernity was, in other words, 
beginning to be signaled before the voyages of Columbus and was not 
exclusively an aspect of the expansion of the West. 

By the year 1500, other dimensions of the sociocultural order were 
also being transformed significantly. In terms of the coercive power of the 
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state, the situation had been altered by the development of gunpowder’s 
military implications. Across the Eastern Hemisphere, new “gunpowder 
empires” emerged with varying degrees of expansive power. In Europe 
especially the new power changed significantly the power of the state, and 
the old medieval structures were replaced by the foundations of the “mod- 
ern state.” In economics, social institutions, and ideology, similar and 
sometimes even more profound changes were taking place. Lewis 
Mumford describes this as the replacement of “Old World culture” by 
“New World culture” in a “radical breakthrough” in which the New World 
culture “has already displaced the archaic and axial components of Old 
World culture as ruthlessly as the cities of the ancient river civilizations 
displaced the village culture of the neolithic period.’ 

This new mode of sociocultural organization is the heart of modernity. 
The transformations of the past five centuries have been recognized by 
many analysts as being of major world historical significance. The result 
has been the creation of something dramatically new and different. The 
Tofflers speak of this as the “Second Wave,” the rise of industrial civiliza- 
tion, which “revolutionized life in Europe, North America and some other 
parts of the globe in a few short centuries.” Carlo Cipolla, the economic 
historian, speaks of the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century, the 
heart of the emergence of modernity, as one of the two truly major revolu- 
tions in human life. The Industrial Revolution and the Agricultural 
Revolution “created deep breaches in the continuity of the historical 
process. With each of these two Revolutions, a ‘new story’ begins, a new 
story dramatically and completely alien to the previous one.” Seen from 
this perspective, modernity represents a new lifestyle significantly different 
from the civilizational lifestyle that preceded it. 


Modernity and the West 


This stress on modernity’s new and revolutionary nature is important 
in examining the identification of the West with modernity. Clearly, many 
of the most significant developments in the emergence of modernity 
occurred in western European societies, although even in the origins of the 
Industrial Revolution, global rather than simply local forces were crucial. 


The industrialization process had international ramifications from 
the first. It resulted in massive changes in world economic rela- 
tions that had given western Europe access to capital and markets 
literally around the globe. World historical shifts thus enabled a 
few societies to pioneer in the new economic and technical forms 
industrialization entailed." 


Western Europe was the pioneering test case for the development of 
modern industrial societies. It was the region where the transformation of 
medieval agrarian societies into modern industrial societies first took 
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place. In this context, it is possible to assert “that the first ‘traditional’ civ- 
ilization to be destroyed by the processes of modernization was Western 
Civilization.”” In other words, to the extext that modernity—all of the 
changes leading up to and including the Industrial Revolution—represents 
a whole new social, political, and cultural order, modernity is the end of 
the Western civilizational tradition that began with classical Greece and 
Rome and extended through Charlemagne and the era of the Gothic cathe- 
drals, rather than being identified with it. 

Modernity and the West thus refer to two different types of concepts 
and, due to modernity’s origins, the concepts are related closely. Modernity, 
like civilization, is a phase of world history that represents a relatively spe- 
cific lifestyle and mode of sociopolitical and cultural institutionalization. 
Modernity, like civilization, can take several different forms, which will be 
shaped by the broad cultural traditions of the humans involved. 

The West is such a broad cultural tradition. It is a particular cumula- 
tive repertoire of concepts, traditions, cultural memories, and worldviews. 
This repertoire provides the means for defining and articulating lifestyles 
and modes of sociopolitical and cultural institutionalization. 

With these definitions, it is possible to speak of “western civilization” 
or “western modernity,” terms that would refer to the particular form 
assumed by the lifestyle of a civilization when shaped by the western 
cumulative cultural tradition, or the form that the lifestyle of modernity 
takes when shaped by that particular western cumulative repertoire. 

This approach has long been common in understanding civilization and 
civilizations in world history. In the ancient Near East, the civilized 
lifestyle emerged in the Tigris—Euphrates river valley in Sumer. Sumerian 
civilization was distinctive in terms of its specific characteristics. Initially, 
as societies on the periphery of the Sumerian core society adopted the tech- 
niques of civilization, they adopted the techniques of Sumerian civilization. 
In this way, the early spread of civilization could have been described as 
the “Sumerization” of the Near East. However, as the techniques began to 
be applied in areas not characterized by the specific conditions of the first 
core, different formats of the “ceremonial center/city/writing” or civilized 
lifestyle began to emerge. One then speaks of the spread of “civilization,” 
rather than the Sumerization of those areas influenced by the civilized soci- 
eties of the Fertile Crescent. Similar developments can be seen in regions 
belonging to the other great traditions of civilization. Chinese civilization, 
for example, is the form that the lifestyle of civilization took when framed 
by the developing cumulative cultural tradition of China. One does not 
insist necessarily that when civilization emerged in East Asia it represent- 
ed a Sumerization of Chinese neolithic society. 

The relationship between the West and modernity can be seen in this 
way. Initially, because the full array of the modern lifestyle developed in 
the West, it was the western format for modernity that began to expand 
into the rest of the world. In the first stages of this expansion, and in some 
ways continuing still to the present time, the adoption of modern tech- 
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niques meant adopting western ways of doing things. Self-conscious pro- 
grams of modernization were explicitly programs of utilizing western 
approaches to modernization and modernity. However, by the end of the 
twentieth century, modernity had become globalized and the old core 
areas of western industrial society were no longer the source of all basic 
initiative. Modernity became a global phenomenon rather than one simply 
identified with one of the older cumulative traditions. 

It is important to recognize this distinction between lifestyle and basic 
cultural repertoire when viewing the dynamics of global relations in the 
late twentieth century. The West and Islam both represent distinctive 
repertoires that have interacted in different eras of history. In medieval 
times, Islam and the West may be seen as two civilizations interacting, but 
in the modern era it may be essential to reconceputalize the basic frame- 
work for an analysis of relations between Islam and the West. Just as it is 
important to define what is meant by modernity and the West, and to dis- 
tinguish between them, it is also important to define what is meant, in 
terms of historical analysis, by “Islam.” 


Islam in World Historical Perspective 


Islam, in the perspective of world historical analysis but not necessar- 
ily in terms of theological conviction, is also a cumulative repertoire of 
concepts, terms, and worldviews that provides the means for defining and 
articulating lifestyles. People from a wide range of perspectives affirm that 
Islam “is not a religion; it is a total way of life.” However, this affirma- 
tion does not mean that all details of life are permanently and unchang- 
ingly set by the revelation. Islam as a way of life, instead, is an affirmation 
that Islam has guidance for actions in all areas of human life. 

Islam as a way of life does not mean that Muslims are committed to use 
only the technologies available to inhabitants of Makkah and Madinah in 
the time of the Prophet Muhammad. For example Ayatollah Ali Khamene’i, 
when he was president of the Islamic Republic of Iran, inaugurated the pro- 
duction of Iranian-made personal computers and saw this as an achieve- 
ment of the Islamic Revolution." Hasan al Turabi, leader of Sudan’s 
National Islamic Front (NIF), has written a great deal on the obligation of 
Muslims in every age to apply the principles of Islam, as present in the 
Qur’an and Sunnah, to the specific conditions of their own age. This gives 
great significance to the principles of continuing renewal (tajdid) and crit- 
ical judgment and interpretation (ijtihad) in the life of Muslims.“ 

Islam’s repertoire of concepts and principles is more clearly focused 
than that of the West. The basic core, on which there is real consensus, is 
the acceptance of the Qur’an and the Sunnah of the Prophet. This provides 
an underlying continuity for the cumulative cultural tradition identified by 
analysts of world history as “Islam.” In this framework, it is possible to see 
the Islamic repertoire as the fundamental shaping force for a major civi- 
lization, but this does not mean that Islamic civilization and Islam are the 
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same thing. Islam provided the basis for a major world community of dis- 
course and thereby created what might be called a discourse-based world 
system.“ This goes beyond the limits of medieval civilization to the mul- 
ticivilizational world of Islam of the modern world. 

As a rival repertoire of sociocultural organizational principles and 
concepts, Islam posed a challenge to the West. This has been recognized 
most frequently in the context of the medieval era and the rivalry between 
Islam and the West as civilizations. However, viewed in this world histor- 
ical perspective, it is possible to speculate on the nature of an Islamically 
initiated modernity. In his important edition of the writings of Marshall 
Hodgson, Edmund Burke III notes that Hodgson makes some important 
suggestions on this subject: 


If modernity had first emerged in Islamdom, Hodgson suggests, the 
egalitarian and cosmopolitan tendencies of modern society would 
have been heightened. But instead of occurring within the chrysalis 
of the nation-state (a form tied to the Western experience), the 
modern world would be characterized by an egalitarian universal 
state under the aegis of a super-ulama and a super-shariah.” 


What Hodgson, Burke, and others suggest is that there were other pos- 
sible alternative modes of modernity that were preempted by the success 
of the West. 

This perspective places the subject of “Islam and the West” in a sig- 
nificantly different context from the normal discussions of this topic. The 
interaction of the West with Islam does not represent simply the interac- 
tion of clashing civilizations or two civilizations that borrow from each 
other during different periods of world history. Instead, this analysis sug- 
gests that “Islam” and “The West” are two different and competing but 
historically and conceptually related repertoires of concepts, images, and 
worldviews, or possibly discourse-based world systems. In the modern 
era, it is important to recognize that “modern” is not simply a synonym for 
“western,” but that it is a broader concept reflecting the transformation of 
the civilizational lifestyle, and that postcivilization options can be defined 
in different ways. However, the phase of “postcivilization,” which is now 
called “modernity,” is itself being transcended, creating a new postmoder- 
nity context for Islam and the West. 


Conclusion: Islam, the West, and Postmodernity 


The basic situation of postmodernity goes beyond the old issues of def- 
inition, because the transformation currently being experienced by humans 
as individuals and groups is taking place on a global scale. In the past there 
has been some significant correlation between geographic place and the 
great cumulative repertoires or discourse-based world systems. However, 
this was already breaking down with the end of the civilizational balance in 
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the early modern era. By the end of the twentieth century, there is a signif- 
icant interpenetration of long-established discourse traditions. In the case of 
the relations between Islam and the West, this is most visible with the 
development of important communities of Muslims in western societies 
and the popularity of western modes of modernity in Muslim societies. 
Such interpenetration reflects the significant globalization of life that is 
characteristic of what some choose to call the “postmodern” world. 

In the modem world, as it developed with the breakdown of the four- 
fold balance of Old World civilizations, the emerging industrial society of 
modernity took different forms. Initially, before the Industrial Revolution, 
the “gunpowder empires” saw a successful Muslim mode with the power 
of the Ottoman empire in the sixteenth century. However, western formats 
of modernity, especially as a consequence of the Industrial Revolution, 
emerged as the most powerful. A variety of forms of Industrial Society 
developed, most within the framework of western Europe. However, the 
Japanese variant showed that the western European repertoire was not the 
only possible one for a modern industrial society. One can see the past two 
centuries as an era of competing models of modernity, with different cumu- 
lative cultural traditions (some relatively recent and others quite ancient) 
providing the mode of articulation for the developing styles of modern 
industrial society. 

During the second half of the twentieth century, this configuration of 
major societies and traditions experienced a significant transformation. 
Analysts began to speak of “postindustrial” society and the dawning of a 
“technotronic era.” A major feature of this emerging situation is that 


time and space have become so compressed that global politics 
manifest a tendency toward larger, more interwoven forms of 
cooperation as well as toward the dissolution of established insti- 
tutional and ideological loyalties. Humanity is becoming more 
integral and intimate even as the differences in the condition of the 
separate societies are widening.” 


This observation was made almost two decades before the realties of 
the Internet and FAX and the dissolution of boundaries. And, the conflict- 
ual integration processes have only intensified over the succeeding years. 

The postindustrial/postmodernity context is one of globalization of 
virtually all aspects of human life. Under these conditions, there is a major 
reduction in the possibility of maintaining separate and “pure” cultural 
repertoires as a basis for traditions of discourse or separate discourse- 
based world systems. Increasingly, the western repertoire is being filled 
with new images and concepts or ones from other global repertoires, and 
similar processes can be seen in the other great repertoires, like that of the 
Islamic tradition. In the fundamentally globalized context of societies in 
the final years of the twentieth century, there is emerging a new, broadly 
cosmopolitan cumulative cultural repertoire. This does not mean that there 
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is agreement or emerging consensus; it simply means that the terms of 
conflict are more global and cosmopolitan than they were in the age of 
modernity or the era of civilization. 

This attitude opens new possibilities for cooperation as well as con- 
flict in the relations between Islam and the West. However, the common 
mistake of assuming that the West is the same as the modern becomes 
especially problematic in the postmodernity era. “Modern” is a phase of 
world history and, if modern and western are identical, then the repertoire 
and tradition of the West essentially become irrelevant to the issues of the 
postmodernity era. However, even though the sharp boundaries of all of 
the old repertoires are disappearing in the emerging cosmopolitan cumu- 
lative tradition, older traditions remain vital to emerging new visions. 

In the face of new global conditions, religious leaders in many tradi- 
tions recognize the importance of coordination and cooperation in respond- 
ing to the stark challenges to human existence. At the beginning of 1995, 
for example, Ayatollah Mehdi Rouhani, leader of an important European 
Muslim community, suggested holding a “world congress uniting mono- 
theists to work out a charter for peace, reconciliation, and mutual under- 
standing.” Hasan al Turabi called for the establishment of a “united front” 
for “People of the Book” to counter growing corruption and lawlessness in 
the world.”' Pope John Paul II spoke of the need for Roman Catholics, when 
dealing with the great traditions of Asia, to “trace a common path against 
the backdrop of the needs of the contemporary world.” 

Such calls for working together reflect the magnitude of the challenges 
and opportunities of the new global context. However, when such calls 
come from major leaders in the traditions of Islam, Christianity, and 
Judaism, they also indicate an often forgotten commonality of symbols and 
concepts in their cumulative traditions. All of these faith-traditions are part 
of the broader cumulative tradition of prophetic monotheism that arose in 
the Middle East, and all share the same basic vision and perspective. In 
medieval times, when one could identify distinctive Islamic and western 
Christian modes of civilization, there were profound interactions and 
shared elements of discourse and faith. The connections and commonalities 
among some of the greatest thinkers of that time show a “medieval climate 
far more open to interfaith and intercultural exchange than our stereotypes 
have presumed it to be.”” A call for a common effort has real precedents in 
the history of Islam, Christianity, and Judaism. There are intellectual and 
historical foundations for a recognition of the “Judeo—Christian—Islamic” 
heritage as a force in the emerging world of postmodernity. 

One of the important conceptual obstacles to effective cooperation and 
recognition of this shared heritage is the mistaken identification of the 
West with modernity. This is part of the continuing tradition of an inter- 
pretation of world history that relies upon a civilizational narrative of 
world history. In this vision, Islam is conceived of as a civilization that has 
long been in conflict with another civilization: the West. The narrative 
insists that the West represents modernity and that Islam, if it is to survive, 
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must modernize. But in this narrative, that means to become identical with 
the West. Such an insistence makes effective cooperation impossible, for 
it demands the end of the cumulative tradition of Islam. 

It is possible that key aspects of this narrative are wrong: Islam is some- 
thing other than a civilization and the West is not identical with modernity. 
Insistence that only the West represents modernity makes any format for 
large-scale human society, other than that imposed by the West, impossi- 
ble. If the civilizational narrative is correct, then the future is one of endless 
clashes among great civilizations. However, such a civilizational approach 
“cherishes the idea of culture as an autonomous and indigenous process of 
unfolding norms and values, grounded in the unity of language, society and 
territory,” and it is unable to explain the highly interactive, syncretistic, and 
conflictual situation of the emerging world of postmodernity.™ 

If one can go beyond the mistaken identity of the West with moder- 
nity, it is possible to see the West and Islam as interacting repertoires of 
concepts and modes of action that are sometimes in conflict and some- 
times complementary. Neither are tied to the specific conditions of the 
civilizational lifestyle, nor are they dependent for their continuing valid- 
ity upon the conditions of “the modern.” Both are, in fact, showing 
remarkable strength in the emerging world of postmodernity, but as the 
calls issued by major religious thinkers suggest, neither exists in separate 
and clearly distinguishable units. 

The interactive global cosmopolitanism of the twenty-first century 
creates distinctive challenges. A specialist on the impact of new commu- 
nications media on human life notes that 


we need to consider the possibility that there is something emerg- 
ing that could be called a ‘global culture,’ and that there are now 
‘global experiences’ that supersede national and local experiences 
....In effect, we have a physical restructuring of our world.” 


In the electronic “village” of the contemporary world, global commu- 
nications create relationships in which distance and geographic location 
are less important than participation in the media, with events, transmis- 
sions, and responses all becoming an interactive whole in which “action 
and reaction collapse into a co-constructed reality once possible only in 
face-to-face communication.” 

Islam and the West are no longer simply two rival and clashing civi- 
lizations or even two differing modes of modernity. They are now interac- 
tive partners, sometimes fighting and sometimes cooperating, involved in 
the co-constructed reality of the contemporary world. The misidentification 
of the West with modernity adds dimensions of that co-constructed reality 
to the conflict. However, Islam and the West have a special contribution, 
especially if they join together with Judaism, that can bring the inspiration 
of the Abrahamic traditions to the task of positively co-constructing the 
emerging global cosmopolitan reality. 
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Parables of Freedom and Necessity: 
The Rising Levels of Secularization as 
Manifested in Two Literary Works 


Abdelwahab M. Elmessiri 


Epilogue 


Geoffrey Chaucer’s “The Frankeleyn’s Tale” and Bertold Brecht’s 
The Exception and the Rule seem to have very little in common. Chau- 
cer’s medieval narrative poem tries to follow the norms of its genre and 
fulfill the reader’s expectations, whereas Brecht’s modernist experimental 
play violates many of the rules of drama laid down by Aristotle and other 
classical critics. It deliberately shocks the reader out of any facile identi- 
fication with the characters as well as any willing suspension of disbelief. 
But despite their many obvious differences, this study argues that their 
similarities are quite relevant and significant. Both works deal with the 
themes of human freedom, moral responsibility, and ability to transcend. 
These are among the major themes of literature throughout time—but 
they have acquired particular poignancy in our modem time with the rise 
and gradual unfolding of what I term the “paradigmatic sequence of sec- 
ularization.” Since the terms “paradigm” and “secularism” are already 
quite problematic, and to talk of “a paradigmatic sequence of seculariza- 
tion” is even more so, some kind of clarification and even redefinition is 
in order. 


Paradigms 


When a critic singles out two literary works for comparison, the 
choice is not guided by some universally established objective rules, but 
rather dictated by a certain set of assumptions, norms, criteria, biases, and 
so on. When he/she engages in the critical act itself, pointing out struc- 
tural and thematic relations (of similarity and dissimilarity), he/she does 
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not deal with an objective quality or an empirical fact found in the two 
works, but rather presents a discovered relationship. In other words, there 
is a definite element of subjectivity involved both in the initial choice of 
literary works to be compared and in the critical reading thereof, which 
raises a question regarding the “objective validity” of the choice and of 
the reading. 

A paradigm is an analytical tool that enables the comparatist to 
overcome this polarity of subject and object and of part and whole. In 
English and western lexicons, the term paradigm has long been associ- 
ated with Thomas Kuhn and the controversy surrounding his definition. 
Coming from a different cultural tradition and lexicon, I find Kuhn’s 
ijtihad (interpretation) both interesting and useful, but not binding. 
There is no reason to keep such an extremely useful term locked with- 
in the lexicon of a single author, especially when he himself has 
changed his definition several times. I have tried to give my own rede- 
finition of the term elsewhere,' but suffice it to say that paradigms are 
abstract mental constructs (something like Weber's “ideal type”) that 
represent what we consider to be the fundamental relationships that 
obtain in what we consider to be reality. 

A paradigm and empirical reality are not one and the same thing, for 
the fundamental is different from the actual (the actual being expectedly 
much more complex than our mental and theoretical constructs). Never- 
theless, empirical reality without a paradigm would be projected on our 
consciousness as mere fragments, as little meaningless self-referential 
icons or atoms. An explanatory paradigm is not something objectively 
found in reality, nor is it something subjectively dreamt up by the com- 
paratist; it hovers delicately between the two worlds. A paradigm is def- 
initely a mental construct carved by the comparatist, but it is carved after 
a long process of repeated observation and interaction with the literary 
works being analyzed. Once constructed, it does not remain within the 
confines of the comparatist’s subjectivity, for it can then be tested against 
the literary works under study. The relationships that the comparatist 
claims to have discovered (through his/her analytical paradigm) are not 
accepted ipso facto, but are tested against the literary works. If there is lit- 
tle or no correspondence between the explanatory paradigm and the latent 
paradigm(s) operative in the works, the analytical paradigm would have 
very little or no explanatory power and could then be rejected or pro- 
nounced inadequate.’ 


Secularism 


The current paradigm of secularism as separation of church and state 
confines secularizing processes to the political and economic (or to what 
is commonly called “public life”) realms. We argue, however, that sec- 
ularism is a comprehensive world outlook that operates on all levels of 
reality—it is the underlying and overarching paradigm in modern west- 
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ern civilization (and in all modernists for that matter), that operates on 
all levels of reality, and that shapes the modern individual’s private 
dreams, public life, and conduct.’ Like all world outlooks, it involves a 
view of God, humanity, and nature.* Secularism does not necessarily 
deny God's existence; it simply marginalizes Him, claiming to concen- 
trate exclusively on this world (humanity and nature). Instead of a meta- 
physics of transcendence, where the universe achieves coherence and 
meaning through a center that is external to it, secularism operates in 
terms of a metaphysics of immanence, where the center of the universe 
is immanent in both humanity and nature or in either. This results not in 
a duality but in a dualism that is, however, an illusory dualism that 
resolves itself into a monism.‘ Reality projects itself first as an oscillation 
between a humanity-centered and a nature-centered outlook, between 
extreme individualism and extreme collectivity, between solipsism and 
reification, between a self-referential human self that considers itself the 
locus of immanence and a self-referential physical nature that is consid- 
ered the locus of immanence. 

This humanity—nature dualism turns into monism when the human 
solipsist self-centered self that has placed itself above nature realizes that 
the ultimate referent is actually not humanity but nature. An autonomous 
human self that operates in terms of its own human laws, which are dis- 
tinct from the laws of nature and even at times contrary to them, would be 
an anomaly that would subvert the very basis of western modernity, com- 
mitted as it is to a metaphysics of immanence and a materialistic rational- 
ism (namely, a rationalism rooted in the concept of nature—matter). 
Humanity’s whole being, within that frame of reference, is not determined 
by any human laws but rather by ferocious natural (material) forces and 
drives that are either immanent in its physical being (e.g., genes, instincts, 
libido, eros), or in the physical nature surrounding the individual (eco- 
nomic or ecological factors). 

A human being, therefore, is merely a natural being; on the social 
level he/she is either “economic man” (propelled by economic self-inter- 
est, the profit motive, and the desire for accumulation of wealth and 
goods), or “physical man” or “libidinal man” (propelled by the desire for 
immediate self-gratification, eros, and the endless pursuit of pleasure). In 
lieu of the complex, responsible, free, and autonomous individual who is 
capable of transcending his/her material environment and natural self, 
“natural man” is centered around his/her natural self and is subject to nat- 
ural law and to a variety of material and natural determinisms. Secularism 
can be redefined as the belief in the universal validity of natural law and 
its applicability to both physical and human nature. Therefore it could be 
labelled “naturalization,” namely, explaining all of reality not in turns of 
human norms but in terms of nature—matter and of paradigms derived 
from the physical sciences. This means, in point of fact, the liquidation of 
all “unnatural” specificities and transcendental norms, dualities, and even 
the initial dualism of humanity and nature found in the secular outlook. A 
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cosmic naturalistic monism, therefore, dominates, and the primacy of the 
natural over the human is stressed. 

With this simplification of human nature and its reduction to the level 
of nature—matter, the world is caught in the web of materialistic hard 
causality and determinism, of cause inexorably and unambiguously lead- 
ing to effect, and of stimulus producing response (just as matter somehow 
miraculously produces mind). 

Materialistic (cosmic, naturalistic) monism, the reduction of every- 
thing to one natural law that is immanent in matter, is the epistemolog- 
ical basis for a process of deconstruction, neutralization, depersonaliza- 
tion, and desanctification—not only of nature but also of humanity. 
Reduced to the level of undifferentiated matter, everything in this way 
becomes more amenable to measurement, quantification, instrumental- 
ization, utilization, planning, technocratic engineering, programming; 
in brief, more amenable to a value-free rationalization that sees reality 
in terms of a narrow and constricted rational material calculus. 

The human mind itself, within this naturalistic frame of reference, 
grants sanctity to nothing and itself becomes an agent of naturalization, 
dehumanization, and deconstruction. It sees the world (both humanity and 
nature) as ultimately knowable (and controllable and usable). The light of 
reason, knowing no limits, penetrates everything like a ruthless X-ray, 
judging everything by an objective and neutral criteria (firmly rooted in 
the ultimate category of nature—matter). 

Though it claims to be a value-free process, in reality it is value- 
loaded, for it results in (or aims at) the control, conquest, and harnessing 
of all human and natural resources into the service of the individual with 
the most power. It thus translates everything into terms of what is use- 
ful/usable or useless/unusable matter. In other words, there is a thinly 
veiled ethics of self-interest, conquest, and power behind the facade of 
neutrality. 

It might be useful to distinguish here between what I term “the human 
discourse of altruistic lovers” and “the secular discourse of self-centered 
imperialists.” Within the context of the discourse of lovers, one knows 
his/her fellow human being from within and grows weaker on account of 
this knowledge, for in recognizing the other's full complexity and human- 
ness one becomes more sympathetic and altruistic and begins to give and 
forgive. More knowledge begets more love and weakness. But this is the 
weakness of someone who has recognized his/her full humanity in him- 
self/herself and in the other and its irreducibility to natural cupidity and 
stimuli. It is the weakness of someone who has achieved human strength, 
for instead of submitting (in a reflexive, natural, rational way) to the iron 
and monistic laws of natural necessity, such an individual freely rises to 
the generous laws of human complexity. In other words, it is a human 
strength that results in the primacy and autonomy of the human. 

Within the context of the discourse of the self-centered imperialists, 
on the other hand, one knows the other from without and consequently 
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grows stronger, for he/she then can use this knowledge to manipulate 
and dominate the other, who is nothing but a useful/usable or 
useless/unusable object. More knowledge leads to more control and 
strength. But this is the strength of someone who has shed off his/her 
humanness completely, who has failed to rise to the level of human laws 
and instead has become a natural, material, nonhuman individual who 
has submitted to Darwin’s iron laws of natural and physical necessity. 
Such an individual manifests natural law. In other words, it is natural 
strength that results in the subversion and eventual annihilation of the 
human. 

This is actually the entire history of secularism: It started off with the 
declaration of the marginalization (or death) of God and of the centrality 
of humanity and/or nature. Now, however, it is declaring the decentering 
and death of humanity (postmodernism) and the imminent death of nature 
(ecological disaster). 


The Paradigmatic Sequence of Secularization 


So far we have talked of a “secularism paradigm” and a “history of 
secularism,” which implies some kind of tension, if not contradiction. 
Paradigms are coherent structures that help us classify and comprehend 
reality and draw cognitive maps thereof. They derive their generalizing 
and classifying power from their relative independence from concrete 
history (specific times and places), for they overlook details and skip 
sequences. To increase their explanatory power without necessarily 
diminishing their generalizing and classifying power, I have tried to bring 
them closer to time and place by postulating what I call a “paradigmatic 
sequence.” 

Rather then view a paradigm as a timeless mental construct, it could 
be viewed as a coherent structure, complete only in potentio, that 
unfolds concretely in time through different historical phases. The dif- 
ferent traits making up the paradigm are actualized gradually through 
different aspects and sectors of reality. The secularism paradigm has 
been unfolding since the Middle Ages. The first social sector to be sec- 
ularized was the economic: the creation of economic enclaves outside 
the feudal economy, whose sole purpose was profit and that were unreg- 
ulated by the Christian concept of fair price. In other words, economic 
activity became exclusively economic, deriving criteria of validity from 
itself. 

This was followed by the secularization of the political sector during 
the Renaissance: the theory of the state as an end in itself (hence there is a 
raison d'etat) and its separation from the church and from all moral and 
human ideals. The secularization of the philosophical outlook in the eigh- 
teenth century (empiricism, rationalism, and materialism, namely, either 
the mind or matter referring to itself) was followed by the secularization of 
the imagination in the nineteenth century (romantic literature and art and 
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the rise of the organic metaphor) and by the secularization of dreams and 
personal conduct in the twentieth century (the democratization of hedonism 
and the determination to do one’s own thing). 

The process continues, covering different aspects of one’s life, 
penetrating deeper and deeper into its farthest recesses till we come to 
the paradigmatic final moment where all aspects of human activity 
become autonomous, self-validating, and self-referential, outside the 
individual's grip and choice. Consequently all human activities are 
divorced from humanity and “liberated” from human norms, which 
leads to the total desanctification of humanity and nature and to the 
decentering and debunking of humanity, which confronts all aspects of 
its life as alien to itself. Rebellion is absurd; submission is both realis- 
tic and rational. 

The nature—matter paradigm dominates completely, dispelling all 
illusions of human freedom. The paradigmatic final moment is a hypo- 
thetical moment, for it is the impossible moment of the total realization 
of the paradigm. Even though it is hypothetical and impossible, we come 
very close to it in social Darwinism, child pornography, nuclear tests, the 
standardization of modern life, and related trends. Probably it was actu- 
ally realized in Nazi Germany, where one of the most thorough forms of 
materialistic utilitarian rationalism dominated, where old people and 
handicapped children were classified rationally as “useless eaters,” where 
Jews, Gypsies, Polish intellectuals, and others were deemed disposable 
“human surplus.” 

Using the paradigmatic sequence of secularization sketched above, 
a comparison between Chaucer’s narrative poem and Brecht’s play 
might prove quite revealing. The first was written at the time when the 
secularization sequence was about to unfold; the second, immediately 
before the Second World War and after the secularizing sequence had 
been more or less realized. The narrator of Chaucer’s tale is the 
“Frankeleyn,” a substantial landowner in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. Not being of noble birth, he did not inherit the land he owned; 
he bought it. In other words, he is basically a “bourgeois” character 
(like the Miller, the Merchant, and that medieval feminist, the Wife of 
Bath), but he has aristocratic—agrarian longings. He is part of the new 
economic order, but his dreams and norms belong to the old. The hero 
of Brecht’s play, on the other hand, is a transnational imperialist mer- 
chant who has achieved a high degree of rational self-discipline, who 
has adapted himself completely to the laws of the market, and who 
entertains no dreams of nobility and transcendence. The difference 
between the Frankeleyn’s tale and that of Brecht’s Merchant parallels 
the difference between the first stages of the secularizing sequence, 
where only the economic sector was secularized and the individual’s 
dreams were still private and free, and the final stages of seculariza- 
tion, where all human activities manifest natural law and submit to nat- 
ural necessity. 
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The Exception and the Rule 


Underlying Brecht’s The Exception and the Rule is a concept of the 
human being as an isolated individual motivated and determined exclu- 
sively by economic self-interest. Reducing everything to the level of 
economic law, this natural “economic man” is unable to enter into any 
human relationship. Thus, the play opens with a simple schematic out- 
line of the opposing forces and of the nature of their conflict, which is 
almost exclusively economic. It is a play about “one who exploits and 
two who are exploited” (p. 111),° or, to phrase it differently, about the 
human individual reduced to the economic and the moral to the mate- 
rial. 

Never entering in an internal relationship as lovers, friends, or rela- 
tives, the characters remain allegorized in terms of economic function and 
deconstructed in terms of profession. The dramatis personae does not 
include a single proper name. The faceless, nameless characters are sim- 
ply tabulated as Merchant, Guide, Coolie, Two Policemen, Innkeeper, 
Widow, Leader of the Second Caravan, Judge, and Two Colleagues. All 
act according to type, manifest only their class interest, and never dissent 
or deviate from them. 

Self-centered and self-referential “economic man” is unrestrained by 
any laws external to him; he simply serves his own interest and makes his 
own rules. But he also lives in a universe ruled by the natural laws of the 
market, to which he has to submit if he is to survive. In other words, he 
oscillates between an illusory dualism of self vs. world but eventually is 
engulfed by a monistic world of natural necessity. His world resembles a 
Darwinian jungle where “sick men die/but strong men fight,” where only 
the “fittest” survive, and where “the weak lag behind/but the strong sur- 
vive” (p. 113). It is a world bereft of all meaning, for the only reality in it 
is that of senseless competition and the accumulation of power. Inevitably 
this irresistible rule of the market—jungle, with its ethics of power, is ele- 
vated to the status of a moral ideal to be followed and revered—“and that 
is how it should be” (p. 127). 

The Merchant, a limitless “economic man,” is a truly imperialistic 
character, both solipsistic and insatiable. As nothing satisfies him, he 
must be ever conquering a new territory or yet another human being. 
Never loving or hating, never entering into a human relationship, he is 
always triumphant over something or someone. He first fires the Guide, 
then breaks down the Coolie and eventually kills him. Viewing the Coolie 
as merely a means of production, he mumbles in his anger that he should 
have taken a “more expensive” one, for the more expensive tools “repay 
your investment” (p. 112). Nature is treated as nothing more than an 
object for conquest, for it must be manipulated and used, broken down 
and ravaged to secure its treasures. In one of his lyrical Darwinian out- 
bursts, the Merchant links his exploitation of “brother” man to his rape of 
“mother” nature: 
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Why should the earth give up its oil, 

And why should this coolie carry my baggage? 
To get the oil we have to struggle 

Both with the earth and with the coolie. (p. 119) 


This attitude of imperialist mastery reaches its dramatic peak after the 
Merchant’s conquest of the river, when he, with his revolver pointed at the 
Coolie’s back, forces the latter to cross the desert and once more breaks 
into a Darwinian chant: 


This is how man masters the desert and the rushing river. 
This is how man masters man. 
The oil, the oil we need, is his reward. (p. 125) 


This motif of the subjugation of “brother” man and “mother” 
nature is all-pervasive and results in a total objectification and com- 
modification of humanity. But the irony is that in objectifying human- 
ity and nature, the Merchant turns himself into an object; in instru- 
mentalizing others, he instrumentalizes himself. He is aware that in a 
world without human or moral values and populated by limitless, insa- 
tiable, self-centered, and self-interested egos like himself, it would be 
stupid not to be constantly on guard. There can be no sleep in a con- 
tractualized world devoid of trust. This is what Macbeth, to his pro- 
found sorrow, came to realize after the murder of gracious Duncan. 
Macbeth, during the agony of his guilt, hears a voice telling him “Sleep 
no more” (Act II, Scene 2). 

But the system of values to which Macbeth subscribes, even as he 
violates it, envisions humanity in complex terms, as a unique creature 
with moral burdens, not simply as a rational object with no heart or mind. 
In Brecht’s The Exception and the Rule, on the other hand, as demon- 
strated earlier, humanity is mere matter and natural physical strength is 
the only criterion. Thus, “a strong man asleep is not stronger than a weak 
man asleep” (p. 128). This simple mathematical, rational, and logical 
deduction leads to the ultimate form of alienation: the individual’s self- 
denial of the simplest form of human activity. “Man shouldn't have to 
sleep,” says the Merchant. This is no external voice haunting him the way 
it did Macbeth; it is rather the voice of cool, level-headed, and rational 
calculation. 

At this point the circle of conquest is complete, for the Merchant, hav- 
ing vanquished the Coolie, the desert, and the river, has also conquered 
himself. He too becomes a mere means of production, a tool completely 
engulfed in the vertigo of a blind dynamism whose moral or psychologi- 
cal objectives have never been defined. This is the irony of “economic 
man”: in his instability he breaks through all limits, denying their very 
existence, and thus becomes a law unto himself. But then the one who 
dreams of absolute power and freedom finds himself/herself in a lawless 
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universe without any freedom or inner security, a universe that turns one 
ultimately into a mere instrument without will or choice—a simple mani- 
festation of rational, natural economic law. 

During the trial in Brecht’s play, the Guide sums up the universe he 
is moving into: “In the system which they created/humanity is an excep- 
tion” (p. 141), because what dominates here are monistic, deterministic, 
and economic laws that deny humanity’s ability of transcendence, its 
complexity and duality, and the possibility that the individual can be 
motivated by noneconomic and nonmaterial incentives. 

A simple human act motivated by love or even by fear—the 
Coolie’s motives are not clearly noble—has no place in this world. 
When the Coolie offers the Merchant his flask of water, the latter shoots 
him for giving water to his enemy. An altruistic act that does not nec- 
essarily serve one’s own economic self-interest is an irrational “excep- 
tion” and, in the Merchant’s words, “one must go by the rule, not by the 
exception” (p. 141). One must go, that is, by the rational economic rule 
rooted in the uniform natural laws immanent in matter, not by the irra- 
tional exception that results from human freedom and choice. Even if 
the Coolie were in reality acting in a human way and, after transcend- 
ing his class antagonism, gave the water flask to the Merchant, the lat- 
ter, operating in terms of the natural discourse of imperialists and 
espousing its ethics of self-interest, power, and conquest, acted in “self- 
defence,” for from a natural rational point of view “he couldn’t assume 
it was a flask.” The Coolie, in other words, had no reason to give the 
Merchant something to drink. The Merchant, let it be remembered, did 
not belong to the same class as his carrier and therefore had to expect 
the worst from him: “The accused acted, therefore, in justifiable self- 
defence—it being a matter of indifference whether he was threatened or 
must feel himself threatened” (pp. 142-43). 

The legalistic language concluding the play is called for by the dra- 
matic context, but it also expresses the world outlook developed in the 
play. Its precision is that of the language of contractual, objective rela- 
tionships of a value-free rational utilitarianism, of a Darwinian jungle 
where the ethics of self-interest and power dominate, a godless universe 
of self-centered imperialists—yet helpless naturalists—who ravage both 
humanity and nature and bleed them both to death, and, in so doing, liq- 
uidate their own humanness. 

That this world has been reduced to the level of collective rational 
economic rules and marketplace machinations is quite clear, but this is 
not the last word. This economic jungle is also framed by the play- 
wright’s didactic exhortation: Humanity must transcend. In both the 
prologue and epilogue to this work, Brecht (despite his ideological 
commitment to materialism) affirms the principle of transcendence, of 
human beings unconfined by any “natural order,” persistently question- 
ing, always going beyond established limits. If a rapacious pattern of 
behavior is established, as it is in this play, the reader is invited to with- 
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draw, to judge, to see the “bloody confusion,” “the rule,” the “ordered 
disorder,” the “planned caprice,” and the “dehumanized humanity” for 
what they really are—mere “abuses,” temporary phenomena to be 
“altered” by a mind that can create order out of disorder, that can tran- 
scend economic self-interest and Darwinian ethics, and that can rise to 
higher human laws. 

But all elements of transcendence in The Exception and the Rule exist 
outside the dramatic context proper. They appear rather in the didactic 
frame, the play itself remaining devoid of any dialectic potential that 
might challenge the ruthless cycle of economic determinism. 


The Frankeleyn’s Tale 


In Chaucer's “The Frankeleyn’s Tale,” we have a surprisingly similar 
situation—but only up to a point. Even though the world of the “Franke- 
leyn’s Tale” is highly ceremonious, where passions are implicit and where 
both good and evil are mostly latent, there are nevertheless some striking 
though subtle similarities with The Exception and the Rule. Even though 
there are no “economic men” in this medieval narrative poem, there exists 
an unmistakable insatiability that pulls the characters into a ruthless power 
struggle that enslaves them all. 

The faithful wife, Dorigen, deeply saddened by the departure of her 
husband Arveragus, indulges in an unbridled and uninhibited sorrow (not 
unlike the insatiable desire for conquest characteristic of the Merchant in 
Brecht’s play). She weeps for the absent husband, voicing her indignation 
at the ships that come and go without him, even protesting against the 
very divine scheme of nature with its “grisly rokkes blake” (“black and 
grisly rocks”) (1. 131).* With her faith shaken, she questions even God's 
wisdom: 


But, Lord, thise grisly feendly rokkes blake, 
That seemen rather a foul confusiun 

Of werk than any fair creacioun 

Of swich a parfit wys God and a stable, 
Why han ye wroght this werk unresonable? 


See ye nat, Lord, how mankinde it destroyeth? 
(11. 140-44, 148) 


(But Lord, these fiendish rocks are laid 

In what would rather seem a foul confusion 
Of work than the creation and conclusion 
Of a God so perfect, wise, and stable, 

Why madest Thou Thy work unreasonable? 


Lord, seest Thou not how they destroy mankind?) 
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This possessive, narcissistic humanity-centered view of nature is 
somewhat reminiscent of the Merchant’s economistic, self-centered, 
utilitarian attitude and his determination to control and possess every- 
thing. 

With this challenge to God, there is also an implicit doubt of the pos- 
sibility of transcendence and a subtle shift in perspective. We leave the 
world of piety and conjugal love, of loyalty to a higher law, and move to 
a pagan world replete with earthly paradises: 


. . . craft of mannes hand so curiously 
Arrayed hadde this gardin, trewely, 

That never was ther gardin of swich prys, 
But if it were the verray paradys. 

(11. 181-84) 


(the hand of man with such cunning craft 

Had decked this garden out in pleach and graft 
There never was a garden of such price 
Unless indeed it were in paradise.) 


This is a world of young lovers in the service of Venus who pray to 
Apollo, and whose love does not bring peace and harmony but rather caus- 
es one to languish “as furie dooth in helle” (1. 222). The counterpointing 
of the image of an earthly paradise with a fury in hell is quite significant, 
recalling in some aspects “economic man’s” dream of complete freedom 
and his subsequent loss of all freedom in practice. The paradise of natural 
lawlessness has become the hell of natural necessity and inevitably. 

When the pagan youth, Aurelius servant of Venus, approaches the 
impatient Dorigen to express his love, she asks him half-jocularly, but as 
we know on the basis of her sad soliloquy also half-seriously, to change 
God's plan: 


I seye, what ye han maad the coost so clene 
of rokkes that ther nis no stoon y-sene. 
(11. 267-68) 


(when, I say, you clear the coast 
So clean there’s not a single stone to boast.) 


If he were to achieve this objective, then she would love him “best of 
any man.” And in a very solemn tone she adds: “Have heer my trouthe in 
all that ever I can” (11. 269-270). 

Wretched Aurelius, driven by his desire to possess Dorigen, tums to his 
brother, a scholar who once saw a book about “magik naturel” (natural 
magic) (1. 396), the precursor of modem science and the whole ideology of 
conquest and power. The narrator takes pains at this point in the narrative 
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to remind us of the world of piety and harmony, of which we have already 
Jost sight, when he recalls that the Holy Church does not approve of such a 
practice, which is considered to deal in mere illusions (1. 406). 

Aruelius and his brother go to a magician in Orleans who not only 
impresses them by his power but also drives a hard bargain: he demands 
one thousand pounds. From the world of love and then a pagan world of 
earthly paradises, we have now arrived in the world of power and cash. 
Once assured of his fees, the magician takes out his astronomical engines 
of power, the tables of Toledo (1. 571)—a clear reference to Muslim sci- 
ence—but without its ethical and metaphysical underpinnings. Via calcu- 
lations and equations, he achieves “this miracle” (1. 571), a usage of the 
term in reference to magic, which is a forerunner of our quasi-religious 
belief that science will bring about salvation. Aurelius, falling at once at 
his master's feet, thanks the Lady Venus—not God—and goes to possess 
Dorigen. 

By this point in the narrative, all characters are more or less deprived 
of their freedom. Dorigen is bound by her vow to Aurelius; Aurelius is 
indebted to the magician; the magician is demanding his money; and 
Arveragus, upon his return, finds himself bound by his wife’s vow. This 
determinism and entrapment in external material circumstances are quite 
reminiscent of The Exception of the Rule. In both cases, insatiability and 
the desire to achieve control lead to their very opposite: confinement with- 
in the iron laws of necessity. Dorigen, like Aurelius before her, contem- 
plates suicide, the ultimate sin of self-annihilation, which is ironically 
reminiscent of the Merchant’s decision not to sleep! What passes through 
her mind at this moment are scenes of lust and lechery, of violated maid- 
ens, of self-centered men dominating women: a world of self-centered 
imperialist conquest and control. Gone is the world of the altruistic lovers, 
of harmony and mutuality. 

“The Frankeleyn’s Tale,” like that of The Exception and the Rule, cel- 
ebrated a different world, a world of altruism in which there is neither con- 
queror nor conquered, where there are no debts to be paid or credits to be 
collected. Love binds the knight Arveragus and his lady Dorigen, and even 
though he is “hir housbonde and hir lord” (1. 13), who has “lordship as 
men had over hir wyves” (1. 14) “of his free wil” he has decided that: 


Ne sholde upon him take no maistrye 
Agany hir wil, ne kythe hir jalousye, 

But hir obeye and folwe hir wil in al 

As any lovere to his lady shal. 

(11. 19-22) 


({He would not exercise] his authority, 
Against her will or show jealousy, 

But would obey in all with simple trust 
as any lover of a lady must.) 
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The knight Arveragus had wanted “the name of soveraynettee” only 
for the dignity of “his degree,” not for any inner satisfaction (11. 23-24). 
Dorigen, in turn, has decided to be his “humble trewe wyf” (1. 29). The 
narrator then briefly digresses to point out that love and (imperialist) dom- 
ination (“‘maistrye”) are two different things: 


For o thing, sires, saufly dar I seye: 

That frendes everich other moot obeye, 

If they wol longe holden companye 

Love wol nat been contreyned by maistrye; 
When maistrye comth, the god of love anon 
Beteth hise wings, and farewell! he is gon! 


Love is a thing as any spirit free; 
Wommen of kinde desiren libertee, 
And nat to ben consteyned as a thral; 
And so doon men, if I sooth seyen shal. 
(11. 32-42) 


(For there’s one thing, my lord, it’s safe to say; 
Lovers must each be ready to obey 

The other, if they would long keep company. 
Love will not be constrained by mastery 
When mastery comes the god of love anon 
Stretches wings and farewell! he is gone! 


Love is a thing as any spirit free; 

Women by nature long for liberty 

And not to be constrained or made a thrall, 
And so do men, if I may speak for all.) 


The calculus of happiness in love is different from the rational math- 
ematical calculus that dominates the secular world of the market and 
imperialist conquest. The one who gives more receives more: 


Loke who that is most paceint in love, 
He is at his avantage al above. 
(11. 43-44) 


(Whoever’s the most patient under love 
Has the advantage and will rise above the other.) 


This, then, is the world portrayed in the prologue; it provides an alter- 
native to the rule of determinism and self-interest. But unlike The Excep- 
tion and the Rule, this moral alternative does not stand out in isolation from 
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the rest of the drama. On the contrary, it is fully worked out, concretely and 
dramatically, within the narrative itself. The change comes when an impa- 
tient Dorigen shakes off her despair and thoughts of suicide, transcends her 
situation, and decides to tell her husband the whole story. And Arveragus, 
refusing to surrender to the iron laws of necessity and self-interest—be it 
his natural jealousy or his rational legal title of sovereignty—tises to the 
higher laws of humanity: “Trouthe is the hyeste thing that man may kepe,” 
says he, asking his wife to keep her vow, to freely conform to the higher 
law of morality rather than slavishly submit to the iron law of necessity. 
The constraining cycle thus is broken and, rather than subjugation to blind 
necessity, the inner laws of human love are triumphant, for all the charac- 
ters successfully choose to be free. Aurelius is overwhelmed by this nobil- 
ity of mind, this “gentillesse,” and in turn decides: 


That fro his lust yet were him lever abyde 
Than doon so heigh a cherlish wrecchednesse 
Agayns franschyse and alle gentillesse! 

(11. 794-96) 


(to forego his passion than to force 
An act on her of such a churlish kind, 
And against such nobility of mind.) 


He not only returns Dorigen to her husband but also makes a vow: 
“My trouthe woul I kepe, I wol nat lye” (1. 842). Thereupon he goes to the 
magician to relate the story of the new freedom stemming from his inner 
commitment to human law and his ability to transcend. Roused by pity for 
Dorigen and her husband, moved by the nobility of his example, and going 
beyond narrow self-interest, he tells the “philosophre”: 


... right as frely as he sent hir me, 

As frely sente I hir to him agyn. 

This al and som, there is namore to seyn. 
(11. 876-79) 


(I sent her back as freely then as he 
Had sent her to me, let her go away. 
That’s the whole story, there’s no more to say.) 


The magician is expectedly overwhelmed and, rather than insist on his 
cash, he recognizes the freedom of being human, of conforming to inner 
human laws instead of to the laws of external necessity. He also decides to 
emulate that “gentil dede” by forgiving Aurelius’s debt. 

The Exception and the Rule ends with an urgent reiteration of the 
Prologue’s moral exhortation, for the human possibilities conjured up 
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there have been frustrated brutally in the dramatic context itself. “The 
Frankeleyn’s Tale” ends with harmony restored and reasserted and with 
the speaker posing a triumphant rhetorical question: “Which was the most 
free, as thinkest yow?” (1. 894) (Which seemed the finest gentleman to 
you?” [more literally “most generous”’]). He is inviting the readers to share 
in that freedom of choice resulting from the triumph of the human over the 
physical and the natural, and the triumph of “gentillesse” over contract and 
cupidity. 

It might seem foolhardy to try to identify a literary work with its 
broader sociohistorical context, but nevertheless a grasp of the relation- 
ship between the one and the other, no matter how tenuous it might be, 
enlightens and enriches the work. Chaucer’s world, it seems, is one in 
which the necessitarianism of our secular modern times, with its denial 
of the possibility of moral choice and transcendence, was beginning to 
emerge. There was still available, however, an alternative view of 
humanity. Thus, harmony might be violated but also restored; freedom 
might be undermined but also reaffirmed. In the deterministic world of 
The Exception and the Rule, all human relations are frozen and all 
humanity is objectified into classes and functionalized into means of 
production (a world not unlike Nazi Germany) without any possibility of 
regeneration. Nothing is left for the artist but to preach a humanistic 
alternative, knowing beforehand that he/she is being unrealistic and 
visionary, that is, a revolutionary. 


Epilogue 


The issue of freedom and necessity, as indicated above, is both sig- 
nificant and relevant to all human beings, but I would argue that it is more 
so for people in the Third World (the Muslim world included). We stand 
at the threshold of modernity (more or less like Chaucer himself and his 
Frankeleyn), and therefore can see it with a kind of detachment. We not 
only see the sequence of secularization but also its consequences (e.g., 
alienation, imperialism, economical disaster, and reification). We cannot 
be as jubilant as the early secularizers of the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment, who embarked on the project of secular modernity with 
such splendid innocence and noble naivete. Unlike us, they had not heard 
of instrumental reason and deconstruction, of Eliot’s disillusioned “The 
Wasteland” or Beckett’s absurdist Waiting for Godot, of Nietzsche wel- 
coming nihilism as a permanent guest in our midst, or of Derrida wel- 
coming all of us to a world of gliding signifiers without anything being 
signified. Unlike us, they had not been through the imperialist pillage of 
the world, the Holocaust, or Chernobyl. 

But some of us like to argue that precisely because we stand at the 
threshold of secular modernity, not completely encapsulated in it the way 
the West is yet aware of the consequences of modernity, we will have a 
choice, no matter how limited. This feeling of having a choice, true or illu- 
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sory, is what underlies the overdue concern with the moral significance of 
literary works. A moral stance is impossible without the possibility of a 
choice. Without it, there is either the nightmare reality of modernism, 
where heroes are metamorphosed into roaches and decisions are made in 
the full knowledge that everything is doomed to failure, or the phantas- 
magoric unreality of postmodernism, where simulacra replaces real 
objects and things happen for no obvious reason. The parables of freedom 
and necessity are important for all individuals, at all times, and in all 
places. But for people in the Third World, they might have more urgency, 
immediacy, and relevance. 


Endnotes 


1. See my “Paradigms and the Islamization of Knowledge” (Cairo: IIIT—Cairo 
Office, 1992), Monograph (in Arabic). 

2. Another way to approach this same problem from a completely different cul- 
tural tradition is to analyze the Arabic verb nataqa, which means “to articulate” or sim- 
ply “to talk, speak, or utter.” The words mantiq (logic) and nitdq (boundary) are 
derived from the same root. We notice the presence of two opposite dimensions in the 
term: one objective (boundary, logic), the other subjective (to utter and speak), with 
the middle level dimension of reconciliation (to articulate). There is a form of this verb 
that describes the comparatist’s work: istantaga, which means literally “to cause to 
articulate or utter.” So when we say that the comparatist has istantaga the works com- 
pared, we are actually saying that the texts are uttering their own words and thoughts 
because the comparatist has caused them to do so. Without him/her they are mute. On 
the other hand, the active comparatist cannot say anything except through the texts; 
without them he/she is mute. Nothing exists in itself and nothing exists exclusively for 
us. The comparatist and the texts exist through each other. Although each has his/its 
inactive autonomy, for the active life they need each other. To put it in different words, 
the rationale for a comparative study of any two works is something that lies both in 
the work compared and the comparatist. 

3. This argument is not exactly completely new, for it is implicit in the works of 
many authors. Max Weber, for one, assumes some kind of relatedness, if not synonymity 
at times, between such terms as “secularize,” “modernize,” “rationalize,” “desanctify,” 
and “disenchantment.” In other words, like many other sociologists, he assumes the exis- 
tence of some kind of unified “secular” world outlook. 

Samuel Huntington, in his essay “The Clash of Civilizations,” quotes various state- 
ments from the works of a number of authors, which implies a comprehensive and com- 
plex paradigm of secularism. For instance, there is George Weigel’s statement about “the 
un-secularization of the world,” Bernard Lewis's reference to “our secular present,” and 
Kamal Ataturk’s attempt to build “a modern, secular, Western nation state.” See “Toward 
a More Complex and Explanatory Paradigm of Secularism,” in John Keane, ed. The Col- 
lapse of Secularism (forthcoming). 

4. The concept of nature in western philosophical discourse is central but quite 
problematic. The romantic aura that has surrounded it weakens its explanatory and 
analytical power. Therefore, I suggest that whenever the term nature occurs, it should 
be read as nature—matter, and thus naturalistic would be synonymous with material- 
istic. 

5. I distinguish between duality and dualism: Duality implies a relationship or even a 
dialogue between two elements that, even though unlike each other, still have some traits 
in common. Therefore they can interact in a meaningful way without merging. Dualism 
occurs when two elements of equal status and power are diametrically opposed and thus 
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can never experience any kind of interaction. On the other hand, one element can eventu- 
ally absorb the other, replacing the dualism by a monism. 

6. Bertolt Brecht, The Jewish Wife and Other Short Plays, trans. Eric Bentley (New 
York: Grove Press, 1965). To reduce the number of footnotes, all page numbers will be 
cited in the body of the essay itself. 

7. Walter W. Skeat, ed., Chaucer: Complete Works (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1965), 637-48. The first edition was published in 1894. 

8. All modernizations are from Nevill Coghill, Geoffrey Chaucer: The Canterbury 
Tales (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1952), 425-40. 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual Conference 
The Association of Muslim Social Scientists 


Call for Papers 


If this year passes as quickly as others have, the Association of Muslim Social 
Scientists will be 25 years old in October 1996, in sha’ Allah. This 25th year 
calls for a grand once-in-a-lifetime silver jubilee conference, for which your 
participation is solicited more than ever before. As always, the conference will 
be held during the last weekend of October, from October 25 to 27, 1996 in 
Herndon, Virginia. To make the conference more exciting and interesting, this 
year’s theme is “Islam and Social Change in the Modern World,” with an 
emphasis on Southeast Asia. 


The deadline for submission of abstracts (250-300 words only) is June 30, 
1996. Final papers must be postmarked on or before August 31, 1996. 
Abstracts of all accepted presentations will be printed and distributed to par- 
ticipants at the confernce. The AMSS plans to include completed papers in the 
proceedings of the conference. 


Participants are urged to emphasize the scholary standards of a professional 
convention. The AMSS will incur the boarding and lodging expenses of all pre- 
senters. There is absolutely no possibility of supporting or subsidizing travel to 
Washington, DC for nonpresenters. The three best papers by students will be 
selected for recognition awards and subsequent inclusion in the American Jour- 
nal of Islamic Social Sciences (AJISS). 


All correspondence in this regard should be addressed to: 
Dr. Basheer Nafi 
c/o INT 
555 Grove Street 
Herndon, VA 22070 


We await your submissions! 


Wassalam. 





Review Essay 


Popular Culture in the Muslim World: 
Past and Present 


Dilnawaz A. Siddiqui 


Popular Culture in Medieval Cairo. By Boaz Shoshan. Cambridge, UK and 
New York: Press Syndicate of the University of Cambridge, 1993. 148 pp. 


Struggle and Survival in the Modern Middle East. By Edmund Burke, III 
(ed.). Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1993, 400 pp. 


Living Islam: From Samarkand to Stornoway. By Akbar Ahmed. New 
York: Facts on File, Inc., 1994. 224 pp. 


One of the many expressions of the postmodernist revolt against the 
modernist western establishment is said to be its popular culture. The theo- 
retical literature produced across this cultural divide often characterizes it 
in terms of two extremes: as a Supreme expression of the true aspirations of 
the heretofore underprivileged masses or as a weapon in the hands of the 
traditionally powerful political, social, and economic elites. The latter use 
it as a tool with which to manipulate the masses for their own respective 
agendas. A constant refrain of Hitler invoking Nazi supremacy over all 
humanity, as well as our own self-serving politicians doing their own thing 
in the name of the “intelligent and well-informed will of the American peo- 
ple,” are only two of many examples of this instrument’s ubiquitous use. 


The Multiple Uses of Popular Culture 


The vast grey area between these two margins includes umpteen other 
descriptions of popular culture, such as real “texture of our environment” 
and “adjustive syndrome,” and Matthew Amold’s “heedless democratiza- 
tion.” In addition, there are such definitions as “banality” (Elliot), “reduc- 
tion of the individual to basic instincts,” “titillation of the superficial senses” 
(Whitman), and “an expression denied by persistent puritanism and bour- 
geois power” (Marx). Leavis also joined Arnold and Elliot in resisting the 
popular resistance to “authority” found in traditional culture. 


Dilnawaz A. Siddiqui is professor of communication, Clarion University, Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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In the context of nineteenth-century Europe, the beginnings of pop- 
ular culture’s emergence were attributed to the two major societal 
upheavals of industrialization and its concomitant urbanization. These 
forces started to place unexpected demands upon the elitist foundations 
of the society. Some of these tendencies later resulted in a powerful 
movement—communism—that shook the world. The new slogans of 
that time sounded sincere enough to arouse a genuine mass revolt 
against both the metaphysical and the mundane orders. In the early 
stages of popular culture’s literary expression, Dickens painted the 
bleak plight of the urban poor and Marx took up the cudgel on their 
behalf. Later on there were many voices, such as those of Arnold and 
Elliot, bemoaning the loss of “the best that was thought and known in 
the world” as well as that of the heretofore well-ensconced spirituality 
of the European psyche. 

In the early twentieth century, a battle of sorts began between elites 
and nonelites on the literary and the cultural fronts. The great divide had 
started to appear. Across the Atlantic in the United States, there were rip- 
ples of this divide, but they never gathered any momentum, for Yankee 
ingenuity took a different course: Scandalizing and rumor mongering, 
according to some, were utilized as morally liberating forces or commer- 
cial instruments of reducing human existence to instant sexual or gastro- 
nomic gratification. Powerful media interests colluded with big business 
to auction even filial, sororal, and maternal sexually appealing bodies “to 
sell overpowered and dangerous cars to men who wish to live out the fan- 
tasies spun from the corporate mind of motor manufacturers and adver- 
tising copywriters.” 

It would be interesting to determine where the three works of popu- 
lar culture reviewed below fit in the continuum described above. Let us 
also observe how ordinary Muslims, so chronologically and spatially 
diverse, fare in spiritual, political, social, and economic domains vis-a-vis 
real internal and external challenges. While in the West such people have 
traditionally been largely without history, the so-called nonelites of the 
Muslim world have often been featured in the works of various Muslim 
historians. 


Purpose and Scope 


In the opening section of his anthropological work, Ahmed explains 
the rationale for the mawlid (the Prophet's birthday) celebrations in 
Muslim societies as a symbolic popular reproach of the rulers to let them 
know how far removed their behavior has become from the life of the 
Prophet, who is supposed to be their role model. These festivities, which 
he regards as part of the nonelitist mode of life, have multiple implica- 
tions of a spiritual, political, social, cultural, and economic nature. 

The two other books under review draw sharp distinctions between 
traditional elitist and popular nonelitist cultures along the same lines. 
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Shoshan digs into the popular culture of Cairo in the relatively distant past: 
the Mamluk era of the mid-thirteenth to the early sixteenth centuries. 
Burke chronicles the cultural and ideological variety of Middle Easterners 
during three distinct periods: precolonial, colonial, and postcolonial. 
Ahmed seeks to generate a genuine understanding of Islam and Muslims, 
especially in a western world that still regards them as other, strange, for- 
eign, and distant. 

Coincidentally, these three books on popular Muslim culture were 
authored by a Jew, a Christian, and a Muslim, respectively. Shoshan 
seems to combine an old Middle Eastern scholarly tradition with a pinch 
of political salt while analyzing the lives of ordinary people in Mamlūk 
Cairo. Burke has compiled a set of twenty-four biographical essays, writ- 
ten by different authors, on the life of “people without history” in order 
to represent various Middle Easter religious communities. Ahmed offers 
a personal and very rational defence of Islam and the Muslim world in the 
face of attacks by the western-dominated global media. He covers the 
salient features of their faith, past glory and present challenges, and a 
mosaic of their variegated cultures within the framework of the funda- 
mentals of Islam by separating sensational myths from a continuous and 
all-pervasive reality. 

With regard to the size of their canvases, the three works vary in sig- 
nificant ways: Shoshan’s work focuses on a large medieval Muslim city, 
Burke’s book covers the modern Middle East (Muslim and non-Muslim as 
well as non-Arab West Asia), and Ahmed encapsulates fundamental 
Islamic principles and Muslim history and documents the popular culture 
of the Muslim ummah as it exists and which is erroneously perceived even 
in the postmodern West as a huge monolith opposed to it. 


The Spiritual and the Mundane: 
The Blurred Line 


Shoshan devotes chapter one, “Sufism and the People,” to the role of 
Sufis in the popular culture of thirteenth- through fifteenth-century Cairo 
as observed by al Magqrizi. The period seems to be characterized by con- 
stant conflictual confrontation between Sufi-led ordinary people and con- 
temporary traditional religious and bureaucratic elites. Burke’s collection 
shows the religious aspects of the lives of ordinary people, although reli- 
gion does not feature in it distinctly. Ahmed continually displays the 
tremendous variety of modes of implementing Islamic principles from one 
culture to another, from Samarkand to Stomoway. 

In Shoshan’s Cairo, the link between the common people and Sufism 
was the shaykh, who normally resided in a Sufi lodge (z@wiyah). In the 
mid-fourteenth century, the activities of shayhks where also permitted in 
mosques and orthodox learning institutions. Some of the popular preach- 
ers include the Shadhili Shihab al Din Ahmad, also known as Ibn al Wafa’. 
Shoshan has tried to comprehend the complexity of popular Islam through 
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Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah’s sermons as contained in Taj al ‘Aris al Hawi li Ahdhab 
al Nufūs (The Encompassing Bride’s Crown for the Discipline of Souls). 
Despite the spiritual and metaphysical acuteness of issues discussed in 
these sermons, he succeeds in reaching the hearts and minds of the mass- 
es through the use of allegories. With these and other pertinent historical 
records, Shoshan illustrates clearly the dynamism of that period’s popular 
culture and how the power flowed from the spiritual arena to all other 
walks of the lives of ordinary people. 

Shoshan offers examples of confrontation between the bureaucratic 
and strict religious authorities, such as the muhtasib (market inspector) 
and the poor underprivileged populace. In 1419, Cairo’s market inspector 
forbade men to enter the Hakim Mosque if they were wearing shoes and 
banned the attendance of women altogether. The mosque’s sanctity was 
restored after many had tried to disrupt it. In 1509, Sultan Qansawh al 
Ghawri called on Muslims to perform the five daily prayers in congrega- 
tional mosques. The problem was not that these demands were incompat- 
ible with Islam, but that the market inspector made disciplinarian 
demands on the people without providing the wherewithal to facilitate 
their implementation. The Sufis, on the other hand, were more tolerant of 
the moral lapses of the people and served as their advocates when they 
confronted the authorities, especially when the latter levied unbearable 
taxes. 

Religious celebrations, along with sermons, were other occasions 
during which ordinary Muslims would fall under the spell of Sufi 
shaykhs. In Mamlūk Cairo, the foremost of these events was the mawlid 
(celebrations to commemorate the Prophet's birthday), which fell on the 
twelfth day of Rabi‘ al Awwal. There were also mawiids to honor various 
Sufi saints reputed to have performed, sometimes even after their deaths, 
miracles and other magical acts while solving the problems of ordinary 
people. Such beliefs had nothing to do with Islam and were resisted by 
the religiously literate. However, the more the scholarly groups opposed 
these popular, but un-Islamic, practices, the more the populace felt 
oppressed, and the more opportunities the Sufis had to support the 
“underdog.” The continued celebration of Nawrūz (the Zoroastrian New 
Year of pre-Islamic Iran) in many Muslim countries has generated simi- 
lar tension. 

After the successful 1978-79 Islamic revolution in Iran, western acad- 
emics and nonacademics sought to analyze the congregational Friday 
khutub (addresses) and its dynamics in order to keep track of the extent of 
popular feeling as regards their rulers and their governments’ foreign poli- 
cies. Sometimes these addresses are issued, or at least approved, by the 
government awqd/ department, and any departure usually results in a fate 
similar to the one befalling ‘Abd al Rahman al Kishk, the blind cleric 
implicated by western intelligence agencies in the World Trade Center 
bombing case apparently because of his popular criticism of Egyptian and 
American policies in the Middle East. 
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Most of the biographies in Burke's Modern Middle East emphasize 
the region’s panoramic social multidimensionality during its precolonial, 
colonial, and postcolonial periods. Since colonialism is Burke’s opera- 
tional term, political nationalism, rather than the religious aspects, seems 
to dominate the scene in his selections. The main point that emerges from 
the rise of secular nationalism is that although it resisted oppressive for- 
eign occupation, it sometimes degenerated into ethnic prejudice against 
non-Muslim minorities, who had usually enjoyed peace and justice under 
Muslim rule. 

In the three time spans covered, the significant role of Muslim women 
in political struggles is also discussed: Julie Oehler’s Bibi Maryam, who 
fought the British around the time of the First World War; Julia Clancy- 
Smith’s Shaykhah Zaynab, who opposed French opposition to her leader- 
ship of her father’s Sufi zawiyah; and Lila Abu-Lughod’s Grandma Mig- 
dim, who revolted against Muhammad ‘Ali's policies of settling Egyptian 
bedouin. These examples belie the stereotypical images of Middle Eastern 
women. Other illustrations of male religious leaders providing political as 
well as moral leadership to their people are rife. Burke has included stories 
of such people as Palestine’s ‘Izz al Din al Qassam of the 1930s, Rostam 
Qashqa’i of southwestern Iran, and Mehdi Abedi's description of the rise of 
the Iranian mullahs. 

Ahmed’s Living Islam sheds ample light on the powerful impact that 
religious leaders have on Muslim masses, especially in their recent past and 
right now. He shows how the annual reenactment of the battle of Karbala’ 
during the month of Muharram, particularly in the non-Arab Muslim world, 
illustrates the Islamic need and duty to fight all forms of injustice. The 
Islamic revolution in Iran, led by Ayatollah Khomeini, provides a success- 
ful example of a politically active religious leadership and validates 
Muslim assertions that Islamic politics, unlike its western counterpart, need 
not be dirty or amoral. 

Ahmed also counteracts the western media’s and individual's image of 
Arabs and Muslims, which derives largely from pro-Israeli sources, that 
both groups have no genuine cause for which to fight and use violence 
against Israel because Islam teaches them terrorism. As for Sufism’s influ- 
ence on ordinary Muslims, he agrees that it has been weakened greatly by 
the counterinfluence of orthodox Islam. The more the western media tar- 
gets the latter's impact, the stronger it grows. 


Popular vs. Orthodox Belief 


One might observe the dangerous recipe for diluting Islam by pro- 
moting, in the name of popular culture, an incremental tolerance of need- 
less innovations in fundamental Islamic beliefs and practices. In effect, 
external forces have inserted, either directly or in collaboration with local 
supporters, sophisticated mechanisms in the society in order to popularize, 
particularly among the illiterate, ancient national and pre-Islamic symbols. 
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The Shah's Aryan Iran, Ba‘athist Iraq, Pharonic Egypt, and the Indian sub- 
continent’s Muslim veneration of dead saints are prime examples of such 
attempts. 

It is difficult to determine who was behind the popularization of al 
Bakri’s biography (sirah) of the Prophet. According to Shoshan, al 
Bakri’s account, along with some of his other works, was popular during 
the medieval period. However, its popularity was opposed vehemently 
by orthodox Muslim scholars of that and later periods, who maintained 
that “whatever al Bakri related was full of falsification, corruption, or 
additions.” Ibn Kathir, a renowned fourteenth-century scholar, stressed: 
“The lies produced in al Bakri’s sirah are an offence and a grave sin; 
their fabricator has fallen into the category of those warned by the 
Prophet: ‘He who reports lies about me deliberately shall be condemned 
to Hell.’” 

Orthodox scholars were very cautious when confronted with such sit- 
uations, for an exaggerated account that found uncritical acceptance could 
lead to shirk (associating false partners with God's divinity), the worst of 
all sins. Their fears were not completely unfounded, as even minor com- 
promises with fundamental principles can result gradually in a great deal 
of confusion. In Burke’s stories, a distinction between original Islamic 
principles and popular religious practices is only incidental. However 
Ahmed, in his anthropological vein, covers many examples of orthodox— 
popular clashes and often justifies the latter. 

Shoshan seeks to point out that sirah stories grounded in the Qur'an, 
such as those of al Bakri and al Majlisi, were intended to entertain the 
rank and file and thus to appeal to the common people’s hearts and minds. 
But these legends, a mixture of fact and fiction, expanded beyond the 
masses and spread among the elite. Ahmed also stresses that “these sto- 
ries are allegories, metaphors, stories within stories, and like the layers of 
an onion they require patience to peel; they sometimes end in tears.” 

And they certainly have—in the form of the existing inability of pop- 
ular Sufi “Islam” and those interested in grappling with the West on its 
own intellectual terms to communicate with each other. The perceptions 
of life created by these two diverse groups and the diction they use for the 
same concepts leave the impression that they have little or nothing in 
common. Therefore, it is almost impossible for Muslims to join together 
in one nation, let alone to achieve the much-desired goal of global unity. 
Under the influence of such authors, certain Sunni and Shi‘ah sections 
have, knowingly or unknowingly, helped Christianize Islam: “Such is the 
power of literature.” It is this power that some anti-Islamic forces are 
seeking to tap in order to influence the Muslim masses. 


Political vs. Moral Economy 


Unlike the capitalist perception of the free market’s corrective role 
despite inherent societal corruption, Shoshan’s fourth chapter shows 
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clearly the need for moral intervention in a nation’s economy. Again, and 
contrary to the capitalist assumption that the regime or its traders always 
have the public’s best interests at heart and in mind, the Cairene com- 
moners of yesteryear have taught us the lesson: “Rise and surrender to 
Allah! Vacate the post reserved for a man only! Step down from the 
throne to which you don’t belong!” The public refused to submit to the 
military force of the unpopular Baybars regime and forced it to sell basic 
necessities at God’s (fair or subsidized) prices. 

Shoshan balances the effectiveness of this instance of popular jus- 
tice with the manipulation of such resentment by powerful and privi- 
leged elites. He discusses how Egyptian rulers of that time used price 
controls and built economic institutions to forestall corrupt business and 
“regulatory” practices of government officials, welfare programs, the 
roles of farmers and factory workers, as well as the resulting interactive 
dynamics with one another and with the public at large. Another inter- 
esting feature of this analysis is his comparison, in terms of the locus of 
government control on bread and grain prices, between thirteenth-cen- 
tury Cairo’s moral economy and its eighteenth-century versions used in 
England (a self-regulating free market) and France (more paternalistic). 
In contrast, in its Cairene prototype, the people always demanded that 
rulers intervene by opening government granaries to the public and by 
stopping grain exports during times of local shortage. This was, as it 
were, Islamic economics in action. 

Burke deals with economic issues by recounting the devastating 
impact of secularization and westernization of the precolonial economic 
systems on farmers, craftsmen, other poor and politically disarmed mass- 
es, and on the lower middle classes in the nineteenth-century Middle East. 
There were, he mentions, those who left the region in order to pursue 
greater economic opportunity in the more prosperous West and eventual- 
ly rose to comfortable heights. Ahmed bemoans the ever-widening gap 
between the Muslim world’s rich and poor under the subsection “Class, 
Corruption, and Communism” and attributes it to “the asymmetry of post- 
colonialism. It is the greed of rampant capitalism. It is the selfish and 
myopic acquisitiveness of the elite. It is doomed.” Among the internal 
causes of this shameless spectacle, he includes a massive lack, or even 
awareness, of the Islamic spirit of equity and justice as well as tribal- and 
ethnic-based nepotism, both of which Islam has always condemned. 
There is little to suggest that today’s Islamists are even as organized in 
opposing twentieth-century governmental corruption as were the people 
of thirteenth-century Cairo. 


The Social Fabric 


These books have a common main point: the social fabric of past and 
present Muslim societies. Their mosaic pattern reflects the vibrancy of 
their ideological, social, economic, and political values and the vehe- 
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mency of interactive relationships between the powerful and the popu- 
lar. After discussing the size of fourteenth-century Cairo, Shoshan 
describes the panicky predicament of its plague-stricken people: a pop- 
ulation normally engaged in many manual occupations transformed 
death into “a communal event” under the guise of public executions and 
pestilence. The scene detailed is one of decimation brought on by 
plague, mass burials, and rumors of the end of the world. What keeps 
survivors safe from total despondency is faith in God, reflected by com- 
munal prayers to Him in humility. 

Despite their “economic hardship, political oppression, frequent 
death, and their mental effect,” they seemed to be a festive lot owing to 
“entertainment through literature, religious celebrations, or festivals.” 
Such events diverted their minds from the darker side of life. For exam- 
ple, the celebration of Nawruz provided the poor with a faked opportu- 
nity for role reversal in a carnival spirit, which was rightly resented by 
the orthodox Islamic elite due to the lack of decency and decorum of its 
festivities. Mock plays parodying royal pageantry and other pompous 
palace events were a more justifiable part of such festivities. The Sufis’ 
influence on popular culture was pervasive, for they often filled the lead- 
ership lacuna in various walks of life, led popular revolts against the rul- 
ing elite, and served as bridge builders between the two, thereby meld- 
ing certain common features into both the popular and elite cultures. For 
example, the Sufi “cult of saints created a cultural common ground” for 
both. 

Burke’s biographies cover the region’s social dimension in purely 
cultural terms without restricting it to Muslims. The fundamental cultur- 
al values of Islam provide Jews and Christians the privileged position of 
“people of the book,” which serves to bond the three communities 
together. Once this understanding is disregarded, due to the pressure of 
circumstance, it is sorely missed and longed for by those whom it had 
benefitted. Burke offers a tremendous variety of conditions of life rang- 
ing from Dr. Naji, an Iraqi Jewish doctor, to Shemsigil, a Circassian 
slave. They are also shown resisting and collaborating with European 
colonialism regardless of religious affiliation. Many of his biographies 
show how different domains of Middle Eastern life meld into each other. 
Those active in sociocultural reform movements end up leading political 
campaigns. The most interesting example of shaykhs and zdwiyahs play- 
ing an integrative role is reflected in the character of Zaynab, daughter 
of Muhammad Ibn al Qasim, a famous Algerian Muslim Marabit. This 
woman fought a feminist battle against her own male cousin, who chal- 
lenged her right to lead the zawiyah after her father’s death in 1887. On 
the political front, she led a successful resistance movement against the 
French, perhaps because the latter favored her challenger in the religious 
dispute. 

Both Ahmed and Burke strive to put to rest the popular western per- 
ception of the Muslim world as a cultural monolith. Ahmed nullifies such 
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a broad-brush treatment of the numerous Muslim subcultures from Indo- 
nesia through the subcontinent to Morocco, Mali, and Nigeria. He presents 
Islamic resurgence movements throughout the world as a given, exhorts 
their opponents to recognize the futility of using media and military might, 
and recommends a reasoned response based on mutual understanding and 
respect. While Burke locates permanent creases in the social fabric of the 
Muslim world, due to various colonial and neocolonial pressures, Ahmed 
ends his coverage with a hopeful and suggestive five-point rescue plan: a) 
the West should come out of its colonial mindset; b) greater visibility of 
Muslims in the western media; c) better explanations by Muslims of Islam 
in the West; d) curricular reform in both camps to include the sterling qual- 
ities of both cultures; and e) the West to function as an honest arbiter in 
international conflicts involving Muslims as underdogs. 


Toward the End 


All of the three works make very good reading and are strongly rec- 
ommended, especially to students and faculty of international relations, 
media and literature, sociology, anthropology, and social sciences. 
Ahmed’s book, however, needs a strong editorial hand to improve the 
spelling of Arabic words. 

Shoshan’s approach to popular culture in medieval Cairo is grounded 
in social history and anthropology. It is profusely documented—almost 
half of the book is devoted to appendices, bibliographical notes, and an 
index—and reflects his research-oriented methodology. Burke’s biograph- 
ical approach to life in the Middle East reflects an honest scholar’s genuine 
concern for the need to challenge the myth of Muslim hostility toward the 
West. Ahmed tackles the subject from an anthropological perspective by 
interpreting Islam and Muslims to the West and bringing together his heart 
and mind to invoke understanding and tolerance by people on both sides: 
“What comes from the lips reaches the ears. What comes from the heart 
reaches the heart.” 
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B Review 
Ethical Theories in Islam 


By Majid Fakhry. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1991, 230 pp. 


The most striking element of Majid Fakhry’s Ethical Theories in Islam 
is its reminder of the intellectual and philosophical dynamism that charac- 
terized Muslim scholarship during the late Umayyad and ‘Abbasid peri- 
ods. No discussion was too small or considered taboo. Rather, the search 
for truth took on many manifestations, ranging from the strict ethical logic 
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of the Mu‘tazilites to the philosophical contemplations of Fakhr al Din al 
Razi. All are recounted in Fakhry’s primer, which may be considered a 
fine summary for students of Islamic ethics and also a good introduction 
for western ethicists. Not only might many myths be dispelled, but west- 
ern ethicists may find striking similarities between this discourse, which 
took place in the Islamic world centuries ago, and the one that took place 
in Europe hundreds of years later. 
Fakhry sets out his task clearly in the introduction: 


An ethical theory is a reasoned account of the nature and grounds 
of right actions and decisions and the principles underlying the 
claim that they are morally commendable or reprehensible. 


Thus, the term ethical concepts must be defined and our discrimina- 
tions between right and wrong justified. The Qur'an, despite its centrality 
in Muslim intellectual and philosophical contemplation, contains no ethi- 
cal theories per se. It does, however, provide an “Islamic ethos.” 

Fakhry limits the list of those who developed an Islamic view of the 
universe and humanity’s place in it to those who practiced Quranic exege- 
sis (tafsir), jurisprudence (fiqh), and scholastic theology (kalam). As for the 
Sufis (mystics) and philosophers, Fakhry argues that too much “extrane- 
ous” influence colored their view for their arguments to be considered thor- 
oughly Islamic. Whether this is true or not is, of course, still debatable. It is 
also outside the author’s field of concern, for his task is not to prove as 
much as it is to describe, which he does tenaciously and admirably. 

The central debate revolves around two approaches to theology: the 
Mu'tazilite and the Ash‘arite. The Mu'tazilite position will be the most 
familiar to students from the western tradition as it is based largely on a 
metaphorical interpretation of the Qur’an to support positions influenced 
by the Hellenistic trend. This was possible largely because of the remark- 
able work done in translating ancient Greek philosophical works into 
Arabic during the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The Mu'tazilites argued that human beings were free agents responsi- 
ble to a just God. The Qur’an abounds with verses reminding humanity of 
its responsibility and the consequences of failing to act within that context. 
However, if God were to be fair in His judgment of humanity, individual 
human beings had to have the capacity to distinguish right from wrong. In 
addition, the category of justice had to be objective if God were to judge 
all of humanity for its actions. Although elements of justice could be pro- 
pounded in a divinely inspired revelation bestowed upon a prophet, human 
beings could still be expected to recognize the rightness of an act whether 
it was revealed or not. In other words, the Mu'tazilite view considered nat- 
ural reason a source of spiritual and ethical knowledge. 

According to the Mu'tazilites, this reason-based knowledge exists as a 
universal guidance provided to all humanity and helps human beings rec- 
ognize the truth revealed through revelation and prophethood. Once they 
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recognize revelation, God furthers their guidance in more particular ways. 
It is on this basis that it becomes possible for the Qur'an to discuss natural— 
moral grounds of human conduct, which form the basis of much of the eth- 
ical discourse in the western tradition. Moral self-determination for each 
human being, in sum, becomes necessary as a function of God's nature as 
a totally just being. Thus, for the Mu'tazilites, human capacity and God's 
justice and wisdom become the cornerstone of Islamic ethics. 

However, if the Qur'an provides a great deal of implicit evidence for 
moral responsibility and self-determination, Fakhry reminds one that expli- 
cit textual evidence in particular is scant, especially when compared to the 
verses stressing God's power and sovereignty. This is even truer when con- 
sidering the hadith literature, which is even less explicit. Fakhry writes: 


Significantly enough, the two major canonical collections of 
Hadith, that of al-Bukhari and Muslim, each contain a separate 
section (or book) on qadar, understood in the sense of divine 
power rather than human capacity, but there are no separate sec- 
tions either on the nature of the good or on divine justice, . . . nor 
are there any sections on books on justice in general. 


Mu'tazilite discussions were a response to the inability of some Mus- 
lims to reconcile God’s omnipotence, as stressed by the Qur'an, with one’s 
capacity to act and to be judged for that action. Proponents of the latter 
view articulated a determinist view of ethics, which was refined in the 
tenth century by the Ash‘arites and was opposed diametrically to the view 
of the Mu'tazilites on all major ethical questions. For example, reason was 
not believed to be adequate enough to stipulate anything as being either 
morally or religiously necessary. Thus, knowledge of God may be attained 
through reason but only become obligatory through revelation. 

As a matter of fact, that which is obligatory is that which God has 
commanded as a “matter of necessity in such a way that its omission is a 
sin deserving of punishment.” That which is prohibited is that which God 
has forbidden and has decreed that those who engage in it deserve to be 
punished. The grounds for these criterion are God’s command and prohi- 
bition in the nature of revelation. Without such revelation, in the Ash‘arite 
view, human beings would have no obligations whatsoever. 

However, this left the Ash‘arites with the problem of the Qur'anic ref- 
erences to free will. As the necessity of heaven and hell or reward and pun- 
ishment required some form of human responsibility, Asharite thinkers 
developed the concept of acquisition (kasb or iktisab). A great amount of 
linguistic and intellectual effort was expended to provide human beings 
with responsibility in a manner that fundamentally denied human will. That 
they were successful in this endeavor can be implied from the fact that this 
view has become the one most accepted in Sunni circles. (Mu'tazilite views 
survived through the Ja‘fari madhhab of the Shi‘ah and with many inde- 
pendent modem Sunni scholars, where they remain influential.) 
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This simplified discussion gives just a taste of the complexity and vigor 
with which Muslims debated these issues that are recounted so well by 
Fakhry. Philosophic and religious ethics also receive major consideration. 
The philosophic impulse was given great support by those Greek ethical 
materials in wide circulation among Muslims of the ninth century. Such 
Greek authors as Galen, Prophyry, Aristotle, and others had a “direct 
impact on the moral philosophers and conditioned their views on the nature 
of moral activity, right and wrong, virtue, happiness, deliberation and 
choice, and related ethical questions.” Anyone interested in summaries of 
the views of al Kindi, al Farabi, Ibn Sina, and Ibn Rushd will find Fakhry’s 
work more user-friendly than the Encyclopedia Islamica. 

However, the depth of discussion of Muslim views during a time of 
great intellectual ferment begs the question, why then as opposed to now? 
Intellectual, philosophical, and spiritual introspection occur in some peri- 
ods more often than others, and one cannot help but wonder about the his- 
torical milieu in which these ethical and philosophical discussions took 
place. Certainly, there existed at that time a living concept of community 
(ummah) among Muslims throughout the expanse of Islamdom. Even the 
surviving Umayyad caliphate in Andalusian Spain looked east to the 
‘Abbasids for intellectual and cultural trends. Yet, despite the security thus 
afforded, there was great political ferment as first the Umayyads and then 
the ‘Abbasids faced the discontent of dispossessed Muslims. 

Fakhry’s work, however, creates more than a sense of nostalgia for the 
ethical discussions of Muslims long since dead, for the arguments and 
debates are still alive and remain very relevant to the contemporary world 
of Muslims and humanity. His book jogs the mind and encourages one to 
reparticipate in a discussion that is at once historical and contemporary. 


Amjad Atallah 
Vice President, Women for Women in Bosnia 
Alexandria, Virginia 


The Testimony of Women 
in Islamic Law 


Taha J. al ‘Alwani 


The only verse in the entire Qur’an to equate the testimony of two 
women to that of one man is the so-called verse of debt (ayat al dayn), 
which occurs in Qur’an 2:282. This verse contains a significant amount of 
material that later jurists categorized variously as recommended or merely 
instructional (irshdd) and without legal import. However, a very few jurists 
opined that the recording of debts, witnessing, and all other matters dealt 
with in the verse may be categorized as obligatory (wājib). 

Whether we agree or disagree with a particular school, there is near 
unanimity among all jurists that the Qur’an’s mention of testimony in rela- 
tion to transactions was revealed to advise Muslims on how they might 
reduce the possibility of misunderstandings arising among themselves. 
Therefore, the entire matter of testimony was revealed to humanity by way 
of instruction. Obviously, instruction is one thing, while binding legal pre- 
cepts are another matter entirely. 

The verse of debt, moreover, may be seen as connecting testimony, the 
taking of witnesses, the agreement of both parties to the contract at the time 
of its ratification, and the judge’s (qādī) acceptance of testimony given by 
the witnesses, as follows: 


and call upon two of your men to act as witnesses; and if two men 
are not available, then a man and two women from among such as 
are acceptable to you as witnesses . . . (2:282) 


The verse goes on to explain the reason for seeking testimony from two 
women in place of the testimony of one man, by saying “. . . so that if one 
of them should make a mistake, the other could remind her” (2:282). 
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Thus, the verse indicates clearly that there are differences in the ability 
of women to serve, under the prevailing social conditions, as competent 
witnesses and givers of testimony in cases involving financial transactions. 
The relevant wording implies that, in general, transactions were not often 
matters of concern to women at that time. It also indicates that the actual 
witness would be one woman, even though her testimony might require the 
support of another woman, who would “remind” her if necessary. Thus, 
one woman acts as a guarantor for the accuracy of the other’s testimony. 

Obviously, then, the two are not on the same level, for one witness is 
supposed to be knowledgeable and aware of that to which she is testifying. 
As such, her testimony is legally acceptable. The other witness is considered 
merely a guarantor, for the basis of all legal testimony is that it should aid 
the judge in reviewing the case as if he/she had been an actual witness there- 
of. Moreover, testimony is considered a legal responsibility so as to instill 
within the witness a heightened sense of his/her awareness of God and of the 
importance of the undertaking, so that he/she will not be careless with the 
testimony or swayed by emotions or personal feelings. If the verse were 
understood in this way, it is likely that many of the past and present disputes 
surrounding it could be avoided, for the main cause of such disputes has 
been the belief that the verse has binding and legal significance. 

Furthermore, classical scholars appended another matter to the verse’s 
guidelines concerning testimony, one that had absolutely nothing to do with 
the distribution of responsibilities addressed in the verse: their assumption 
that the verse pointed to women’s natural inferiority, especially in terms of 
their mental and physical abilities, despite its clear reference to women liv- 
ing at the time of revelation—a time when there were few or no opportuni- 
ties for women to receive an education, to occupy positions of responsibil- 
ity in society, or to undertake work that would increase their experience in 
ways that would make “being reminded” unnecessary. However, once soci- 
ety passes beyond that stage and women are allowed to participate more 
fully in its affairs, and in transactions in particular, there should no longer 
be a need for such arrangements. 

The question for consideration is whether or not, on the basis of the 
verse’s circumstantial context (‘illah), the testimony of one woman may be 
accepted even when the teaching of the verse is that two women should tes- 
tify. Before dealing with this question, however, and before examining 
whether or not it is legitimate or whether it may be answered in the affir- 
mative or the negative, we must reflect on several different issues. 


The First Issue 


The Qur’an, as discourse, was directed toward a people who, before its 
revelation, had little or no regard for women and who did not allow their 
inclusion in matters considered the domain of men. In fact, pre-Islamic 
Arab society sanctioned female infanticide. 
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And they ascribe daughters unto God, who is limitless in His glory, 
whereas for themselves [they would choose, if they could, only] 
what they desire; for, whenever any of them is given the glad tid- 
ings of [the birth of] a girl, his face darkens, and he is filled with 
suppressed anger, avoiding all people because of the [alleged] evil 
of glad tiding which he has received, [and debating with himself:] 
shall he keep this [child] despite the contempt [which he feels for 
it}—or shall he bury it in the dust? Oh, evil indeed is whatever they 
decide! (16:57-59) 


According to the Qur’anic commentator, Fakhr al Din al Razi: 


Men in the period of jahiliyah would go into hiding when they 
knew that their wives were about to give birth. Then, if they were 
told they had fathered a son, they rejoiced. But if they learned that 
the newborn was a girl, they were saddened, and would stay in 
seclusion, trying to make up their minds about what they should do 
with the child: shall he keep this [child] despite the contempt 
[which he feels for it]—or shall he bury it in the dust? Should he 
keep the child alive, as an object of perpetual disdain, or simply do 
away with it?! 


Nor was this phenomenon very far removed from the period of revelation. 
In fact, some early Muslims had killed their infant daughters. Qays ibn 
‘Asim once said to the Prophet: “O Prophet of God! In the days of igno- 
rance I buried alive seven daughters.” The Prophet replied: “For each one 
of them, set free one slave.” The man said: “But I have only camels.” So 
the Prophet told him: “Then for each one, sacrifice a camel (at the hajj).’” 

Another man told the Prophet: “I have never been able to taste the 
sweetness of faith, even though I have accepted Islam. In the days of igno- 
rance I had a daughter. One day, I told my wife to dress her up. When my 
wife sent her out to me, I took her to a distant valley in the desert where 
nothing grew. At that place, I threw my daughter down from my camel, and 
rode away. When I left her, I heard her calling to me: ‘Father! You have 
killed me!’ Now, whenever I think of her and what she said, I find that noth- 
ing helps me.” The Prophet replied: “Whatever wrongs took place in the 
days of ignorance are abolished by Islam. And whatever wrongs take place 
in Islam may be abolished by repentance (istighfar).”” 

The Qur’an transported the people of those times to the realm of faith 
in absolute gender equality. This single article of faith, perhaps more than 
any other, represented a revolution no less significant than Islam’s con- 
demnation of idolatry, and its censure of blind faith passed, without exam- 
ination, from one generation to another. Theoretically, such equality may 
seem a relatively simple matter to accept. But when it comes to the practi- 
cal implementation of any new social model, problems are certain to arise. 
In the case of early Muslim society, given the long-established customs, 
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attitudes, and mores of pre-Islamic Arabia, it was necessary to implement 
such changes in stages and to make allowances for society’s capacity to 
adjust itself accordingly. For example, if God had prohibited wine by 
degrees, as related by ‘A’ishah,‘ it follows that He would do the same in the 
case of an issue of far greater importance and sensitivity in that society, 
namely, the equality of men and women. It would appear that the Qur’an 
sought gradual change via prudent and judicious means, rather than all at 
once, in which case the possibility of rejection and negative reactions might 
have been greater. Thus, its initial intent was to instruct Muslims in the 
ways of a truly civilized society, one in which economic, social, or other 
changes would be integral to its development. Such change, moreover, is 
designed to occur in accord with the Qur’anic teachings for introducing 
reform on the basis of the two readings: that of revelation and that of the 
natural universe. And this is what the verse of debt brings to us. 

The Qur'an, in its own subtle manner and with characteristic sagacity, 
places the reclassification of women as fully participating members of soci- 
ety on its agenda for reform. By establishing a role for woman in the wit- 
nessing of transactions, even though at the time of revelation they had lit- 
tle to do with such matters, the Qur’an seeks to give concrete form to the 
idea of woman as participant: 


and if two men are not available, then a man and two women from 
among such as are acceptable to you as witnesses (2:282) 


The objective is to end the traditional perception of women by including 
them, “among such as are acceptable to you as witnesses ,” and to bring 
about their acceptance as full partners in society by means of this practical 
recognition. In this way, the Qur’an seeks to overcome the psychological 
impediments of men that prevent them from accepting women as their 
equals in society. At the time of revelation, the question of numbers was 
irrelevant, as it was the equality of women that the Qur’an sought to empha- 
size. Even the matter of witnessing served merely as a means to an end or as 
a practical way of establishing the concept of gender equality, for what was 
critically significant was the Qur’an’s application of the principle of equali- 
ty, not only on a religious or otherworldly level, but on the levels of human 
society, interpersonal relations and, most pointedly, commerce. Under the 
prevailing circumstances, all of this was extremely important. 

Thus, it was as if the Qur'an, in its subtle attempt to bring about major 
change in a society whose customs constituted a major obstacle in the way 
of that change, sought to address that society in an “acceptable” manner by 
implying that women were somehow less important as witnesses in such 
matters. As a result, the testimony of two women would equal that of one 
man. It was as if the Qur’an had recognized society’s view that women, in 
general, are quicker to forget matters related to affairs with which they had 
little or nothing to do, especially when these were usually conducted and 
concluded orally. 
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Furthermore, the society’s oral culture was dominated by two cultures: 
that of pagan Arabia and its female infanticide and that of the People of the 
Book (Christian and Jewish inhabitants of Arabian towns) who considered 
woman the chief reason for humanity’s fall from Paradise. Under those cir- 
cumstances and by means of this approach, the change sought by the 
Qur’an was not change that would overturn completely the society’s cus- 
toms, but rather a modification or a judicious laying of foundations for the 
acceptance of Qur’anic teachings about equality in general. Otherwise, it is 
more than obvious that the “forgetfulness” taken as a circumstantial context 
for the legal ruling regarding the acceptance of two women’s testimony in 
place of one man’s is a trait shared equally throughout the world. From the 
beginning of history, each man and woman has been subject to it. In fact, 
Adam is characterized as having forgotten the covenant of his Lord, a mat- 
ter of far greater importance. 

Both the pagan Arabs and the Arabian People of the Book believed that 
women were somehow a lesser breed than men. Indeed, the dominant cul- 
ture on the Arabian peninsula at the time was that of the Christians and the 
Jews, both of which refused to grant equality to women.* 


The Second Issue 


It must be admitted that Christian, Jewish, and Muslim scholars have 
neglected the wisdom of their respective revelations concerning the 
equality of the sexes. Qur’anic commentators and jurists in particular 
seem to have ignored the broader intellectual aspects of a woman’s testi- 
mony. In addition, some seem to have allowed themselves to completely 
overlook the basic Qur’anic principle of gender equality, even though this 
teaching is mentioned in literally hundreds of Qur’anic verses. Instead, 
they have engrossed themselves in studies emphasizing biological and 
psychological differences, thereby attempting to derive evidence from 
divine revelation to support the attitudes and customs of their pre-Islamic 
heritage. 

Such a decidedly un-Islamic bias has prevented Muslim scholars from 
considering the issue of a woman's testimony in light of the broader 
Qur’anic teachings of equality. Instead of looking at the issue as a mere 
division of labor, they considered it as one based on natural incompetence. 
Taking their cue from Jewish, Christian, and pagan Arab traditions and atti- 
tudes, they dwelt on a “woman’s natural tendency to be forgetful and fall 
into error” and her physical “disabilities.” Did God not say, they argued: 
“if one of them should make a mistake, the other could remind her” (2:282), 
thereby reading no more than the letter of revelation and without taking into 
consideration the verse’s context or attempting a balanced reading of 
woman or of nature? 

In essence, Muslim jurists and Qur’anic commentators allowed their 
cultural prejudices to color their discussions on the subject of women. In 
their ignorance, they used those verses declaring the competence and equal- 
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ity of women to “prove” the contrary. Using the same perverted logic, they 
dealt with the subject of the shares due to women through the laws of inher- 
itance. 


The Third Issue 


Let us turn now to a discussion of the meaning of “mistake” (dalal) in 
the verse in question. According to the Arabic Lexicon, the underlying 
meaning is “absence.” Later, the word was used to indicate any turning 
from the right way, whether intentionally or otherwise.’ The word came to 
be used in the sense of “to forget,” for the reason that one who forgets is 
one for whom the right way is absent. The wisdom in the Qur’an’s choice 
of this word, rather than the one usually chosen to mean “to forget” (nisydn) 
or “to err” (khatd’) is perhaps that the meaning of daldl is broader and more 
comprehensive than the other two, as a mistake in testimony may be either 
intentional or unintentional.’ 


The Fourth Issue 


Since most commentators have explained that the meaning of dalāl in 
this verse is probably “to forget,” it would be best here if we paused to con- 
sider the meaning of the infinitive, “to forget,” which is oversight and dere- 
liction. This too may come about either intentionally or unintentionally. 


The Fifth Issue 


Commentators differ in their interpretations of “reminding” in the 
verse: “if one of them should make a mistake, the other could remind her,” 
(2:282). For example, Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah opined that a woman who gives 
testimony, and who is helped through another woman’s reminding, be- 
comes legally equal to a man. Other commentators, including al Tabari, 
rejected this view on the grounds that the other’s “reminding” has the effect 
of causing the first woman to remember something she had forgotten:’ 


Clearly, the mistake that might be made by one of the women in 
the testimony she gives would be her forgetting, like the mistake 
made by a person in a matter of religion, when they are unsure of 
something and stray from the truth. So, if one woman should 
become this way, how is it possible that another’s reminding her 
will make her as if she remembered the testimony she had forgot- 
ten and mistaken? 


Qur’anic commentators who came after al Tabari did not go beyond 
these two positions, namely, that the woman remembered after being 
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reminded (and could then be legally equal to one man, but only with the 
help of a “reminder”’) or that the combination of the reminding woman and 
the forgetful woman is, in legal terms, equal to one man who remembers. 

In his Ahkam al Qur'an, Ibn al ‘Arabi, after mentioning the opinions 
summarized above, asked rhetorically: “What if there is one woman with 
one man, so that the man can remind her if she forgets? What is the wis- 
dom in that?” Immediately, however, he goes on to nullify the question by 
stating: “The answer is that Allah legislates what He wills, and He knows 
better what wisdom lies behind His legislation. It is certainly not essential 
that His creation should know and understand the wisdom in what He leg- 
islates for their betterment and welfare.” 

In their interpretations of “mistake“ and “remind,” Qur’anic commen- 
tators have approached the issue from a perspective based on the assump- 
tion that the division of testimony for women into halves is somehow con- 
nected with women’s inherent inequality to men. This idea has been shared 
by classical and modern commentators alike, so that generation after gen- 
eration of Muslims, guided only by taqlīd (imitation), have continued to 
perpetuate this faulty understanding. Certainly, the attitudes engendered by 
such a misunderstanding have spread far beyond the legal sphere. 

Based on the above, I would like to say that the purpose of this partic- 
ular article of legislation was to emphasize the Qur’anic principle of gender 
equality by means of a practical formula. The subject of this principle is, 
furthermore, by no means limited to witnessing and legal testimony, 
regardless of whether we consider this a right, a responsibility, or a part- 
nership in the affairs of society. The important thing is that the presence of 
two women as witnesses to such affairs is held to be essential, even if one 
is there only to remind the other in the event that she forgets. Thus, Ibn al 
‘Arabi’s question is valid: What if a man is there to remind the woman wit- 
ness? If the point is to remember the event after it has been forgotten, it 
should suffice that a man remind the woman if she forgets. The emphasis, 
however, on the necessity of having two women is so that they may sup- 
port one another in the matter of the testimony and in breaking down the 
psychological barriers erected by society, regardless of their numbers. All 
of this is a part of the miraculous nature of the Qur’an, which has paved the 
way for major social changes in the spheres of economics, law, relation- 
ships, and social structure within one single verse. 


The Sixth Issue 


But how was this “miracle” perverted into the indictment (or the insin- 
uation) that it became, and one that generations of Muslims have had little 
success in refuting? There are several reasons for this, among them: 


1. The dominant culture at the time of revelation was, as men- 
tioned earlier, a mix of pagan Arab, Christian, and rabbinical 
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Jewish, all of which had little regard for women, minimized 
their role, stressed their natural inferiority to men, and refused 
to grant them equality. 


2. The prevailing social customs were dictated by an oral legal 
tradition passed down from generation to generation by the 
male elders of the tribes. This tradition was perpetuated via the 
proverbial Arab veneration of their elders and their ancestors. 


3. The prevailing social structure was predicated on military and 
commercial success, and both, owing to their physical nature, 
were the domain of men—military success depended on the 
force of arms and commercial success depended on the move- 
ment of caravans across great expanses of desert. 


4. Family honor was a key element in that society, and women 
were perceived as weak links in the chain that made up the 
preservation of that honor. Thus, men felt it was their duty to 
control women. 


These and other factors led Islamic-Arabic thought to dwell upon the 
physical and mental differences between men and women whenever it 
encountered texts from the Qur’an or the Sunnah that dealt differently with 
men and women, especially in matters of witnessing, inheritance, and 
indemnity for bodily injury. For example, consider al Razi’s extraordinarily 
biased commentary, written in the seventh century A.H., on Qur'an 2:282:" 


The nature of women is dominated by forgetfulness owing to a pre- 
dominance of cold and wetness in their physical constitution. The 
joining of two women in forgetting is less likely than the occur- 
rence of forgetting in just one woman. This is why two women are 
to take the place of only one man. 


He also maintains that the verse in question could be read in different ways, 
namely, “ so that when one makes a mistake,” as if making a mistake is a 
foregone conclusion, and, “willing that when one makes a mistake,” as if to 
say that it is the will of God that one of them make a mistake. He justifies 
this bizarre assertion by saying: 


Here, there are two purposes. The first is to bring about testimony, 
and that will not take place unless one of the two women reminds 
the other. The second is to explain that men are better than women, 
so that it becomes clear why it is just to equate two women to one 
man. Now this explanation will be served only if one of the two 
women actually forgets. Moreover, if both purposes are to be 
served, and there is no way that will happen unless one of the 
women forgets and the other reminds her, then without doubt that 
is what is sought. 
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The reader will note how this greatly respected scholar attempted to put 
words in the mouth of the Qur’an for the sole purpose of supporting preva- 
lent social ideas, despite the fact that this would result in the destruction of 
a principle that the Qur'an seeks to establish as one of the most important 
of all its principles—gender equality! But consider how a scholar of al 
Razi’s stature could state with authority that God stipulated that there be 
two female witnesses just so He could cause one of them to forget and 
thereby establish the principle of male superiority! 

Before discussing the evidence presented in the Sunnah, I should 
explain that witnessing (shahddah) and legal authority (wilayah) are two 
totally separate matters. This point, however, is one that was ignored by 
many jurists in their discussions of why a woman’s testimony is equal to 
only half of a man’s testimony. Rather, witnessing should be understood as 
an attempt to present the judge with an objective picture of something that 
took place so that he/she can make a fair judgment. All of the ten or more 
conditions stipulated by the jurists for witnesses were formulated in order 
to achieve the objective of not dictating the ruling to the judge. Since Islam 
considers the ruler as God's deputy (khalifah) and as responsible for carry- 
ing out His will by implementing the Shari‘ah (i.e., the ruler has no sover- 
eignty in his/her own right), then how can one say that a witness has legal 
authority over a judge or that a witness dictates the judgment to the judge? 

To summarize, then, there is no difference between men and women in 
terms of their abilities, their propensity to forget, in the possibility of their 
colluding to present false witness, or in their ability to speak either the truth 
or fabrication. Moreover, the objectives of the Qur’an do not include any- 
thing that would indicate otherwise. Therefore, there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that there is anything other than equality between the sexes. 


The Evidence of the Sunnah 


I shall examine the evidence of the Sunnah in regard to the subject at 
hand, but before doing so I would like to emphasize that preeminence in 
this matter, and in all others, belongs to the Qur'an alone. It is only the 
Qur’an that is without blemish, as its text is protected by God.” 
Furthermore, the Prophet Muhammad was ordered to recite it to the peo- 
ple, to impart its wisdom, and to purify them by means of it. After this, the 
people were commanded to learn it, to ponder its meanings, and to dis- 
seminate its knowledge openly. The Qur’an was revealed “to clarify every- 
thing” (16:89), and therefore no other source can share in its qualities and 
attributes. Thus, it is to be turned to whenever differences occur: “and on 
whatever you may differ, the verdict thereon rests with God” (42:10). The 
Sunnah, on the other hand, is a source of clarification for the Qur’an and 
an aid to its understanding and interpretation. It does not overrule the 
Qur'an, overstep its bounds, abrogate its texts, contradict it, or violate its 
principles." 
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Therefore, the Sunnah does not transgress the bounds set by the Qur’an 
in regard to the principles of the equality of all human beings and of men 
and women. Rather, this is a firmly established principle, one of the high- 
est of all Islamic values and a fixed methodological and epistemological 
verity. Furthermore, many hadiths emphasize this point. For example, Aba 
Dawid related a hadith in which the Prophet is reported to have said: 
“Verily, women are the partners of men.” Likewise, al Bukhari related a 
hadith in which ‘Umar ibn al Khattab said: “In the days of ignorance we 
considered women to be worthless. But when Islam came, and God men- 
tioned them, we realized that they had rights over us.” Another version of 
the same hadith states: “By God! In the days of ignorance we never used to 
consider women to be of importance. But then God revealed what He 
revealed concerning them and granted them what He granted them.” 

If the Qur’an equated, in absolute terms, the humanity of both sexes and 
said that men and women are equal, no one has the right to say otherwise. 
In addition, they certainly have no right to say that the Sunnah states oth- 
erwise, for the Sunnah is there to clarify the Qur'an, not to contradict it or 
to reject its basic principles. Such “rights” cannot be tolerated, especially 
when the Prophet dealt with the issue in his final message, which was deliv- 
ered to the Muslims on the occasion of the farewell pilgrimage: 


Verily the Almighty has distanced you from the time of ignorance 
and its aggrandizement of your male forebears. All people come 
from Adam, and Adam came from dust. 


In his commentary on the Qur’anic verse concerning the creation of 
each soul from a male and a female, al Zamakhshari writes: 


that is, from Adam and Hawwa’ (Eve). And the Almighty said that 
He created every one of you from a father and a mother, so that 
there are none among you who may claim other than that he or she 
was created like every one else was, in exactly the same way.” 


There is no basis, then, for the claim that one is somehow less than the 
other. Such a view only manifests its holder’s own ignorance of the Sunnah 
and its true relationship to the Qur'an, for, in effect, it states that the Sunnah 
contains something that refutes, ignores, or contradicts the Quranic princi- 
ple of absolute gender equality. 

Hadith scholars expended a great deal of effort during the classical 
period in the service of the Sunnah. In fact, had the ulama continued to 
refine the methodologies developed by these early scholars, the Muslim 
world might not have fallen into the intellectual difficulties and pitfalls that 
robbed it of its vitality and impeded its progress to such an extent that, even 
today, it continues to suffer from the effects of intellectual stagnation. 

The inability to make use of these methodologies has persisted since 
the advent of the herd mentality encouraged by the institution of taglid 
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(imitation). Moreover, this same mentality has led to the Muslims’ neglect 
of the differences between the concepts of service to God and slavery to 
despots, so that the one was equated to the other with disastrous conse- 
quences for Muslim society. While taglid legitimized the abandonment of 
the responsibility to perform ijtihdd (effort to determine the actual mean- 
ing) and renew their faith, which resulted in the Muslim world following 
a handful of imams in matters of figh, it also prompted them to accept the 
opinions of a few selected scholars concerning the degree of authenticity, 
or lack thereof, of hadiths and what could and could not be accepted from 
the Sunnah. The methodologies for dealing with the Sunnah remained the 
same as those used by their initial developers and underwent little or no 
change. Thus, it is as if they were used in the first age of ijtihdd and then 
abandoned. Such an oversight has resulted in the Muslim world’s contin- 
ued acceptance of an understanding of the Sunnah based on the individual 
efforts of a few scholars from the classical period or from the first three 
centuries of Islam. What this means, in terms of our discussion of the tes- 
timony of women, is that discussion of the subject was abandoned early on 
in our history and at a time when prevailing social attitudes were antithet- 
ical to women. For the last several centuries, whenever the subject came 
up, reference was made to the thinking of earlier generations, and the mat- 
ter was closed. 

Let us consider the differences, in the classical period, between ijtihad 
on questions of fiqh and ijtihdd on questions about the authenticity of 
hadiths. Entire schools grew up around the imams of figh. Abu Hanifah, 
for example, never ruled on a question of significance until he had pre- 
sented it to his dozens of students and discussed it with them at length, 
often for an entire month." On the other hand, hadith scholars worked as 
individuals to collect, remember, and transmit narrations. As the majority 
of hadith were transmitted by certain individuals to other individuals, the 
criteria and methods used were highly individualized. For example, in 
regard to the authenticity of a certain hadith, we read that, “this was 
authenticated in accordance with the conditions (established by) al 
Bukhari” or by some other hadith scholar. These conditions, of course, 
represent the scholar’s own preferences and criteria based on personal 
experience and taste. All of this points to major differences between the 
fuqahd’ and the muhaddithin. 

Within the general discipline of figh, there developed an entire body 
of knowledge, known as usiil al fiqh, that was devoted to studying the 
methodological principles and guidelines that regulated the actual 
processes involved in deriving juridical rulings and classifications from 
the texts of the Shari‘ah. Owing to its theoretical nature and its impor- 
tance in the eyes of scholars, usiil al fiqh passed through several stages of 
development and refinement as a discipline in its own right. The “condi- 
tions” of the hadith scholars, by comparison, remained much the result of 
individual efforts and thus never attained the sophistication of usil al 
figh. Any attempt to discern a comprehensive methodological framework 
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would require the expenditure of a great deal of effort on collecting and 
piecing together an assortment of methods and criteria from the works of 
a variety of hadith scholars. No single set of “conditions” would ever 
yield anything approaching a comprehensive methodology. There is a 
world of difference between the existence of such “conditions” through- 
out the corpus of classical hadith literature and their being ordered in such 
a way as to facilitate a formal process of ranking hadiths in accordance 
with established methodological criteria. 

Over the centuries, many controversies have arisen over the Sunnah 
and its validity as a source of Shari‘ah classifications and rulings, for while 
its validity is obvious, the methodology for dealing with it has remained 
difficult.” Furthermore, while the integrity of the Qur’anic text is guaran- 
teed by God, the Prophet insisted that the Companions memorize and pre- 
serve it. So great was his insistence that he once prohibited them from col- 
lecting his sayings (hadiths) and from treating them as they treated the 
Qur'an. Nonetheless, several Companions memorized and transmitted what 
the Prophet had said and done. In many cases, however, they used their own 
words to convey what the Prophet had said, as they were concerned with 
the meaning rather than with the letter of his sayings. Such changes opened 
the way to the possibility of further distortion, for other narrators felt free 
to express the hadith’s meaning rather than its exact text. This, in tum, 
increased the possibility of intentional distortion. Moreover, as the mean- 
ing grew further from the one originally intended by the Prophet, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, the sense of context was also lost and, in many 
cases, the true import of the hadith became impossible to discern. 

With the rise of theological disputes and sectarianism, a great deal of 
spurious hadith literature was circulated. This caused the great hadith schol- 
ars to look for a way to preserve the Sunnah, which involved stipulating 
methods and procedures for sifting sound narrations from those that were 
unsound. While their efforts continue to enrich all Muslims, the methods 
they used were determined by the age in which they lived and the method- 
ological tools available to them during that period. 

In fact, the methods they employed were quite varied, and some even 
became widespread. Chief among these were the methods developed for 
classifying and authenticating the chain of transmission (isndd). Highly 
specialized and technical studies were conducted on every person who 
related even a single hadith, so that his/her strengths and weaknesses as a 
narrator could be known and used in assigning a rank to the hadith related. 
Volume upon volume of biography, in the forms of history (tārīkh), rank- 
ing (tabaqat), and biographies (siyar and rijal) were written and covered 
the intellectual life histories of hundreds of thousands of narrators. Even so, 
as the “conditions” or criteria differed from biographer to biographer, there 
was a great deal of disagreement over which narrators could be (or not be) 
considered trustworthy or accurate, especially in regard to those who came 
after the first generation. In addition, these scholars developed methods for 
criticizing the text and for exposing what they considered “fatal” textual 
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faults that would disqualify the hadith in question from serious considera- 
tion, even if no fault could be found in its method of narration or its chain 
of narrators. The hadith scholars emphasized that a hadith could not be 
cited as proof (legal indicator) until it had satisfied all of the methodologi- 
cal criteria used to authenticate both its chain of transmission and its text. 
Had this been the case in regard to what the Sunnah had to teach regarding 
women in general, the status of women in the Muslim world today would 
very likely be quite different. 

Mustafa Siba‘i, a scholar who sought to summarize the methodological 
considerations devised by the hadith scholars for criticizing the texts of 
hadiths, counted around seventeen.” Not every hadith scholar accepted all 
of these criteria, however, and there were significant differences in how 
they applied the criteria that they did accept. Some of these criteria may 
appear to overlap, while some seem more concerned with the chain of 
transmission than with the actual text. Nevertheless, the important thing is 
that the hadith scholars recognized the need for such criteria, in addition to 
the criteria they developed for classifying the chain of transmission. 

In recent years, Musfir Gharam Allah has done some important work 
regarding the criteria used in hadith textual criticism. He has summarized 
the criteria collected by Siba’l into seven.”' These are as follows: 


1. It should not contradict the Qur'an. 
Its different versions should be in agreement. 


The practice (sunnah) recorded in the hadith should agree with 
what is known about that particular practice. 


It should concur with known historical facts and events. 
It should be free of grammatical and stylistic weaknesses. 


It should not contradict established Shari‘ah principles or the 
universal truths of Islam. 


7. It should not contain material that is impossible to imagine as 
having originated with the Prophet. 


Even so, the Muslim mind is still confronted with material from the 
hadith literature that clearly contravenes the natural laws formulated for the 
universe. For example, several hadith collections include the narration by 
Asma’ bint ‘Umays, who reported that the Prophet would receive revelation 
while his head was in ‘Ali’s lap. Once, the revelation took so long that ‘Ali 
was unable to perform the ‘asr prayer until the sun had set. Then the 
Prophet said: “O God! He was busy obeying You and Your Prophet! So, 
please, return the sun.” Asma’ said: “I saw the sun go down and then I saw 
it come back above the horizon after it had set.” 

It appears that the intention of those who fabricated this hadith was to 
compete with the Jews. If the Jews could boast of a miracle when the sun 
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remained on the horizon long enough for Joshua and his army to defeat 
their enemies and bring victory to Bani Isra‘il, then why should the nephew 
of the Prophet Muhammad not have a similar miracle attributed to him? 
Many hadith scholars, including Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ibn Kathir, Ibn 
Taymiyah, al Dhahabi, Ibn al Jawzi, and Ibn Qayyim, say it is a fabrication. 
Even so, many others have upheld its authenticity, including such learned 
and respected imams as al Bayhaqi, al Tahawi, Ibn Hajr, Qadi ‘Ayad, al 
Haythami, al Qustalani, al Suyufi, ‘Ali al Qari, and others.” 

But how could this have happened? How could the Muslim mind have 
accepted a single-narrator narration” of such an incredible event? How did 
such a hadith escape their scrutiny or pass their criteria for textual criti- 
cism? Why did they not compare it with another hadith that has been 
authenticated by both al Bukhari and Muslim in addition to many others? 
This particular hadith related that, during the Battle of Ahzab, when the 
fighting was so intense that the Muslims were unable to stop and perform 
the afternoon prayer, the Prophet said: “May God fill their (the idolaters’) 
homes and their graves with fire, for they have prevented us from perform- 
ing the ‘asr prayer!” God did not stop the sun’s progress or return it to the 
horizon after it had set so that the Prophet and his Companions could pray 
the ‘asr prayer, even though they had been engaged in jihad. 

Among contemporary hadith scholars, Muhammad ‘Umrani Hafashi of 
Morocco has completed an excellent study in which he applies the method- 
ology of the muhaddithiin themselves on both the hadith’s chain of trans- 
mission and text as related by al Bukhari and Muslim and held by both to 
be authentic. Hafashi, however, establishes that the hadith under investiga- 
tion is unquestionably a fabrication. The hadith in question, related by Abū 
Dharr al Ghifari: 


One day the Prophet said to his Companions: “Do you know 
where the sun goes (at night)?” They replied: “God and His 
Prophet know best.” So the Prophet replied: “It continues on its 
path until it comes to its resting place beneath the Throne, where 
it falls into sajdah (prostrates itself). It remains in this position 
until it is told to rise and return from whence it came. It gets up 
and goes back, so that it rises from its place on the horizon. It 
then continues on its way until it again reaches the Throne and 
falls into sajdah. Again it stays in that position until it is told to 
rise and return to its place of rising on the eastern horizon. Again 
and again it will do this, and no one will notice anything wrong 
until, one day, when it is in the sajdah position, it will be told to 
rise from the western horizon. Do you know when that will be?” 
the Prophet asked his Companions. “That will be on a day when 
faith will avail no one who has not previously had it or earned by 
means of it some good.” 


Hafashi writes: 
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No one today who knows even a little about geography or astron- 
omy will doubt that this hadith is unsound, especially if they con- 
sider the two principles for the rejection of hadiths: first, that the 
hadith should not contradict what can be sensed and witnessed, and 
second, that it should not contradict the laws of nature or the nat- 
ural order for the universe. The hadith, moreover, is not open to 
explanation as it clearly speaks of the sun below the Throne wait- 
ing for permission to rise. Thus, the hadith can not possibly be the 
words spoken by the Prophet, as he never spoke out of caprice. 
Rather, since most of the hadith scholars knew nothing of the nat- 
ural sciences, I shall employ their own methodology for authenti- 
cating both the text and the chain of transmission of hadiths to 
establish that the hadith is spurious. 


He then reexamines its chain of transmission as related by al Bukhari, 
Muslim, and other major hadith scholars, as well as the works of those 
Qur’anic commentators who related it. During his analysis, he found four- 
teen versions and was able to demonstrate that its chain of transmission, as 
recorded by al Bukhari and Muslim, revealed serious weaknesses when 
subjected to the methodology and criteria developed by the hadith scholars 
themselves. He then went on to show that the same was true of each dif- 
ferent version of this particular narration. Applying this criteria to the crit- 
icism of the text itself, he pronounced the hadith a fabrication. It is hoped 
that the International Institute of Islamic Thought will be able to publish 
this study in its series of methodological studies on the Sunnah. 

All of this serves to stress the need for close examination of hadiths 
related in the “authentic” collections before all others. This exercise must 
be carried out by qualified experts in accordance with the methodology and 
criteria developed by the muhaddithiin so that the Sunnah may be cleansed 
of everything that contradicts or opposes the authority of the Qur’an, the 
laws of nature, reason and logic, or historical fact. In addition, linguistic 
studies of the hadith literature are needed, as are studies conducted from 
sociological and psychological viewpoints, in order to consider the impact 
of sectarianism and/or theological and ideological orientations. Only if this 
is done will the subject of gender equality recveive its due from the litera- 
ture of hadiths. 

The neglect of criteria for textual criticism of the hadith and the lack 
of sufficient interest in this subject have led to many of the Sunnah-relat- 
ed problems facing Muslims. A prime example is that of gender equality, 
or the place of men and women in terms of their common humanity, their 
intellectual and psychological constitution, and controversies as to their 
roles in society. Nearly all of the legislation that arose in regard to ques- 
tions of inheritance, witnessing, marriage, divorce, and indemnity (for 
bodily injury) is based on differences perceived in the religious and social 
roles and functions of the two sexes. Obviously, there will be significant 
differences in the opinions and positions on the matter taken by those 
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whose approach to life is shaped by a worldview based on an intellectual 
paradigm formulated by the Qur’an (with its concepts of divinity, worship, 
coven-ance, trial, vicegerency, creation, unicity, the oneness of humanity, 
the oneness of the universe that was created as the abode of humanity and 
as a trust, and the oneness of the ultimate destination) and the positions 
taken by those whose worldview may best be represented by the follow- 
ing verse: 


And yet they say: “There is nothing beyond our life in this world. 
We die as we come to life, and nothing but time destroys us.” 
(45:24) 


One of the greatest of all calamities to befall Muslim society, and one 
that led to a truly dangerous rift, was when the religious legacy of the Jews 
and Christians, with all of its twisted notions concerning women, was taken 
as a source in the interpretation of the Qur'an and the Sunnah. An even 
greater catastrophe occurred when certain hadith narrators began adding 
words and expressions carrying Jewish and Christian concepts to their nar- 
rations and then presented these as having come from the Prophet. In fact, 
many hadiths were misunderstood or given interpretations that were based 
on the dominant cultural influences of the time, even if they were untenable 
or incompatible with the originally intended spirit and meaning. All of 
these factors, in turn, influenced the legislation or judicial opinions that 
governed the institution of the family, which, in fact, is the comerstone of 
all existence, creation, and humanity, and of the totality of the role of each 
human as a khalifah. 

The first home of the Prophet’s message, the cultural environment of 
Makkah with its particular pagan practices and attitudes, represented a 
major obstacle in the way of social change and a real challenge to the estab- 
lishment of a sound family system. In addition to female infanticide, there 
were other practices even more insidious in terms of the family structure, 
such as sons inheriting the wives of their fathers, and other practices that 
debased and degraded women. As a result, the pagan Arab concept of fam- 
ily was confused and ambiguous at best.” 

All of these factors constitute a backdrop against which certain hadiths 
need to be read in order to acquire an accurate understanding. The Prophet 
was a wise and practical man in the arena of education and upbringing. 
Thus, when Islam launched the process of restructuring the family by 
teaching the principle of gender equality, he was forced into the role of 
mediator between the forces of the newly liberated and those of traditional 
reaction. In this capacity, he was called upon regularly to educate, advise, 
and caution his followers in regard to many of the details occasioned by the 
ensuing social revolution. In some instances, he needed to correct people. 
Such corrections, taken out of context, have led to the misinterpretation of 
certain hadith texts that became “key” to the classical understanding of 
issues concerning women. 
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One such hadith was related by both al Bukhari and Muslim on the 
authority of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar, who reported that the Prophet, after per- 
forming a special prayer (salat al khusiif) during a solar eclipse, said: 


“The sun and the moon are signs among the many signs of 
God, and they do not go into eclipse for the death or the life of 
any human being. When you witness an eclipse, remember 
God.” On that occasion, the Companions said: “O Prophet of 
God. As you were standing there, it appeared to us that you 
were taking something, and then we saw you flinch.” The Pro- 
phet replied: “Verily, I had a vision of Paradise, and I reached 
for a bunch of grapes . . . Had I been able to grasp them, you 
would have eaten from them for as long as the world remains. 
Then I had a vision of the Fire. To this day, I have never seen 
a more horrible sight. And I noticed that most of its residents 
were women.” The Companions said: “For what reason, O Pro- 
phet?” He replied: “For their ingratitude.” The Companions 
said: “For their ingratitude to God?” The Prophet replied: “No, 
for their ingratitude to their husbands. If you do something 
good for one of them, and then you displease her with the 
slightest thing, she’ll be the first to tell you that you’ve never 
done anything good for her.” 


On this occasion, it seems clear that the Prophet took the opportunity 
to direct a few words of advice to the women of the community. The 
words of the Prophet recorded in this hadith were certainly not intended to 
drive them to despair or to lead them to think less of themselves. On the 
contrary, the intent was to caution and advise. In fact, hadith literature in 
general is filled with thousands of examples of such admonitory narra- 
tions, sometimes directed toward individuals and sometimes stated gener- 
ally. In regard to this particular hadith, Hafiz ibn Hajr wrote that another 
version indicated that the women seen in the Fire were those who exhib- 
ited serious character flaws, for the other version included: “I noticed that 
most of its residents were women who, if entrusted with something would 
betray that trust, or if asked for charity would refuse to give it, or if given 
something would not be appreciative of it.” 

Clearly, then, this particular hadith is an example of admonition and 
instruction given for the purpose of exhorting all Muslims to strive to attain 
paradise and to avoid hell. It then went on to explain to the women how one 
aspect of their behavior might need their attention. On other occasions, the 
Prophet addressed shortcomings among men, merchants, soldiers, hus- 
bands, and fathers in a variety of ways. 

Abū Sa‘id related another hadith, included in the collections of al 
Bukhari and Muslim, in which he reported that the Prophet went out on 
the day of ‘id to the place of prayer and passed by a group of women. He 
said: 
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“O you assembly of women. Never have I seen so intellectually or 
religiously deficient a person, or one more capable of driving away 
the good judgment of a man, than one of you.” The women asked: 
“And how are we intellectually and religiously deficient?” The 
Prophet replied: “Is the testimony of one woman not equal to the 
testimony of half a man?” They replied: “Quite right, it is.” The 
Prophet said: “Then, there is your deficiency of intellect. And is it 
true that you do not pray or fast when you have your period?” The 
women answered: “Quite right, it is true.” So the Prophet replied: 
“There is your deficiency of religion.” 


These hadiths and a handful of others have contributed to basic misun- 
derstandings in regard to the issue of gender equality. Moreover, the effects 
of these misunderstandings have resulted in serious legal and intellectual 
consequences, even to the extent of confining and overshadowing the 
Qur’anic principle of equality. In addition, the misconceptions engendered 
by these interpretations have served, over the centuries, as the basis on 
which the practical Islamic position in regard to issues relevant to women 
was formulated. Thus, the Qur’anic teachings about equality and the gener- 
al principles derived from those teachings were ignored, and very nearly 
buried, save for the conclusions derived from the verse “then a man and two 
women.” The matter was further complicated when the classical jurists 
considered the relevant hadith literature as having significant legal 
import—and it is clear that a legal ruling on any subject will have real con- 
sequences not only for the law, but for history, society, and culture as well. 

The positions taken by the classical legal schools on the issue of 
women were summarized by Ibn Rushd as follows: 


The entire legal community agrees that the testimony of women 
will not be accepted in hudiid cases. The Zahiri jurists, however, 
opined that the testimony of more than one woman can be accept- 
ed if it is corroborated by (testimony from) one man, because this 
is what the verse literally says. Abii Hanifah said that their testi- 
mony may be accepted in financial matters and in non-hudiid mat- 
ters that have to do with the person, such as divorce, marriage, 
manumission, and the like. Imam Malik, however, held that their 
testimony may not be accepted in matters related to the person. The 
testimony of women on their own, in which only women (and not 
men) give testimony, is accepted by the entire legal community in 
matters related to the person on the condition that the matter is of 
the nature that only women would have knowledge of it. Such mat- 
ters include childbirth, monthly courses, hidden physical defects, 
and the like. There is no disagreement on this matter, save in regard 
to suckling and the establishment of foster relationships.” 


Ibn Hazm wrote: 
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It is not lawful to accept, in cases of adultery, the testimony of 
fewer than four men who are both Muslims and deemed trustwor- 
thy (‘udil), by the court. Two trustworthy Muslim women may, 
however, take the place of each man. In all cases involving rights, 
like hudiid, blood, qgisas, marriage, divorce, return to marriage 
(raj‘ah), and financial affairs, only the testimony of two men, or 
one man and two women, or four women may be accepted. In all 
such cases, save cases of hudiid, if the one seeking rights gives an 
oath, then the testimony of only one trustworthy male witness will 
suffice, or one male and two female witnesses, or four female wit- 
nesses. Likewise, in all such cases save hudiid cases, the testimony 
of one man or two women will be accepted if it is accompanied by 
an oath taken by the plaintiff. In matters of suckling only, the tes- 
timony of one trustworthy woman or man will be accepted. 

Ibn Taymiyah wrote: 


The verse—“and if two men are not available, then a man and two 
women from among such as are acceptable to you as witnesses, so 
that if one of them should make a mistake, the other could remind 
her”— indicates that the reason for equating the testimony of two 
women with that of one man is so that one woman may remind the 
other if she goes wrong. Generally speaking, the sort of mistake 
that will take place is forgetfulness and the inability to remember. 
This is the what the Prophet alluded to when he said: “. .. as to the 
deficiency in their intellect, it is (attested to by the fact that) the tes- 
timony of two women is equal to that of one man.” Thus, he clar- 
ified that the reason for halving their testimony is attributable to a 
deficiency in their intellect and not in their religion. From here, we 
learn that the trustworthiness of women as witnesses is the same as 
the trustworthiness of men, but that their intellect is inferior. Thus, 
in regard to testimony on matters in which it is not feared that they 
will make mistakes, their testimony is not equal to half the testi- 
mony of men. As for matters on which the sole testimony of 
women is accepted, these are matters that women have an oppor- 
tunity to witness by themselves, or hear, or otherwise sense, so that 
their intellects play no part in the testimony. These are matters like 
childbirth, monthly courses, hidden physical defects, suckling, and 
the like. Usually, such matters are neither easily forgotten nor 
require great intellect to comprehend, as opposed to words spoken 
in acknowledgment of debt, and the like, all of which are complex 
and generally require a great deal of experience before they can be 
understood. Having established this point, we may say that the tes- 
timony of a man and two women is accepted in every case in which 
the testimony of a man and the oath of the plaintiff are accepted. 
Both ‘Ata’ and Hammad ibn Sulayman held the opinion that the 
testimony of one man and two women will be accepted in cases of 
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hudid and gisas. And, according to one narration, they accepted 
such testimony in cases of marriage and manumission as well. The 
same was related about Jabir ibn Zayd, Iyās ibn Mu‘awiyah, al 
Sha‘bi, al Thawñ, and others from the rationalist schools of juris- 
prudence. The same holds true, according to another narration, in 
regard to cases involving damages and the payment of reparations. 


The passages quoted above should suffice as examples of how the clas- 
sical scholars of Islam understood the Qur’anic verses we are considering 
and the hadith literature on the subject. Clearly, the legal rulings derived 
from these texts came not only from statements made in the imperative or 
prohibitive mode, but from every aspect of the reported texts. 

It also appears that the word for “make a mistake” in the verse was 
interpreted as a deficiency when considered in conjunction with the hadith 
literature on the subject. The reader will recall that the meaning of the 
word was interpreted variously by Qur’anic commentators and lexicogra- 
phers as either “to forget” or “to overlook.” Also the hadith related by 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar was interpreted variously by different hadith schol- 
ars. For example, Imam Muslim related it in a chapter entitled “An 
Explanation of Deficiency in Faith by Means of Deficiency in Devotion, 
and an Explanation of How the Word ‘Kufr’ Does Not Always Mean 
Disbelief in God But is Sometimes Used to Denote Ingratitude.” 

In explanation of Abū Sa‘id’s hadith concerning the “intellectual defi- 
ciency” of women, Sharaf al Din al Nawawi explained that the meaning of 
the Prophet’s statement, “there is your deficiency of intellect,” should be 
understood as meaning “there is a sign of your deficiency.” 

In any case, when we examine the classical commentaries on these 
hadiths, we find that none of them applied the criteria they or their pre- 
decessors established for the textual criticism of hadiths. The muhadith- 
thiin themselves stated that the authenticity of a hadith’s chain of trans- 
mission alone does not guarantee the authenticity of its text. So, in what 
follows, I will apply certain of the criteria developed by the classical 
hadith scholars in order to authenticate the texts of hadiths. For the pur- 
poses of this paper, I shall deal only with the texts and the classical crite- 
ria for their criticism.” 

The difficulty in the hadith alleging the “intellectual and religious infe- 
riority” of women is that it ascribes to the Prophet a statement that indicates 
the religious inferiority of people who do no more than what God has com- 
manded them to do, both in the book of nature and in the Qur’an. Therefore, 
the assertion that women are deficient in their religion because they cannot 
pray or fast during their menstrual periods is clearly suspect. Several hadith 
commentators have attempted to explain this in one way or another, but the 
fact remains that God ordered women not to fast or pray during such times. 
Thus, when they follow these instructions they are earning the reward for 
obeying His commandments, and He “does not lose sight of the labor of 
any who labors, be it man or woman” (3:195). 
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By way of comparison, the Shari‘ah considers the shortening of prayer 
while on a journey to be the original state of affairs. In a hadith, ‘A’ishah 
related: “When prayer was first prescribed as a duty for Muslims, the num- 
ber of rak‘ahs was two. Later on this was increased to four for those not 
traveling, while the number for those on journeys remained the same.”” So 
the shortening of prayer for a traveler has nothing to do with deficiencies 
on the part of anyone. 

In additon, it is extremely difficult to reconcile the matter of “intel- 
lectual deficiency” with the Qur’anic principle of equality between the 
sexes. Had it been a matter of deficiency in testimony, there might not 
have been a problem. But when the hadith mentions “intellectual defi- 
ciency” in clear contradiction to the evidence of both nature and the 
unequivocal texts of the Qur'an in regard to equality, a problem clearly 
arises. Furthermore, the difficulty is no way lessened or decreased in 
importance by the fact that it has only come to light in modern times. The 
message of Islam is, after all, universal and applicable to every time and 
place. These truths are beyond dispute. 

Western intellectual trends, including the scientific method, are now 
widespread and have led to the development of important critical and ana- 
lytical skills and tools. Modern thinkers are very reluctant to consider any- 
thing that cannot be subjected to their various critical methodologies. 
Clearly, this has led to reservations and doubts about nearly everything 
related to religion and religious experience. In order to counter these 
doubts successfully, it is essential that we develop methodologies based on 
Qur’anic paradigms and that we strive to develop our methodologies for 
the criticism of hadiths, rather than leave our intellectual legacy to the 
depredations of others. What the Muslim world expects of its hadith schol- 
ars, hadith colleges, and university departments of hadith studies is not a 
mere rehash of what was produced in the past, but a renewal, in the sense 
of further development on the foundations laid in the past, so that these can 
be strengthened by modern methods of criticism. If we want to be of ser- 
vice to the Sunnah, this is the direction we must take. 

We know that the early imams of hadith rejected some hadiths with 
sound chains of transmission for the reason that their texts were unsound, 
and that they rejected other hadiths with sound texts for the reason that 
their chains of transmission were unsound. Nor did they allow their rul- 
ings in regard to the authenticity of those hadiths to be swayed by the fact 
that the hadiths had been included in the collections of al Bukhari and 
Muslim. Imam Bukhari, for example, selected the 2,602 hadiths he 
included in his collection from over six hundred thousand hadiths. Nor 
does it detract from his efforts to include only the most authentic hadiths 
if scholars who come after him discover that some were not actually 
authentic or that some did not meet the criteria he himself had established 
for their authenticity. 

If it is a simple matter of fact that the ijtihād performed by the four 
major imams of figh was disputed by others, why should it be difficult to 
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imagine that there might be criticism of the ijtihad performed by al Bukhari 
and Muslim in ascertaining which hadiths were authentic and which were 
not? In fact, their work was corrected by many of the great scholars of 
hadith, among them Abū Mas‘id al Dimashqi, Abū ‘Afi al Jiyani al Ghas- 
sani, and Abi al Hasan al Darqutuni, who found two hundred hadiths in al 
Bukhari’s and Muslim’s collections that did not measure up to the criteria 
for authenticity set by these two collectors themselves. Likewise, the two 
great rijal biographers Abū Zur‘ah al Razi and Abū Hatim listed the mis- 
takes made by al Bukhan in his biographical works. Abū Hatim even wrote 
a book on the subject: Bayan Khata’ Muhammad ibn Isma‘il al Bukhari fi 
Tarikhihi. Al Khatib al Baghdadi did the same in his Mudih Awhām al Jam‘ 
wa al Tafrig.” 

Thus, the real problem is that of methodology. There is a very real 
need today for the development of a methodology for dealing with the 
Sunnah and for applying it with care, so that balance may be maintained 
in regard to the hadith literature. Only in this way may we protect the 
Sunnah from baseless attacks and from incorrect applications (through 
assumptions or deductions drawn from less than authentic hadiths). In 
order that this problem be addressed in a suitable and effective manner, the 
gulf between the criteria used by classical scholars and the methodologies 
of the modern age must be bridged by building upon the foundations 
established by the classical scholars and developing these in light of the 
Quranic epistemology. Once these issues have been clarified, it will be 
possible to review much of the legal legacy of Islam in regard to women 
and issues of gender equality. 

It is not my intention to cast doubt upon the works of al Bukhari and 
Muslim. Rather, what I am concerned with is serious scholarship and de- 
voted academic attention to the matter of using modern methods to criti- 
cize and analyze hadiths. Finally, our problems with the hadith literature 
today are not the result of anything done by the classical muhaddithiin, 
but rather with the failure of our scholars to follow up their predecessors’ 
work and to develop it further. If today’s scholars would apply as much 
energy to the study and criticism of hadith texts as the classical scholars 
applied to the study and criticism of hadith chains of transmission, we 
would be able to join our reading of the Qur'an with our reading of the 
Sunnah, and our reading of the Qur'an with our reading of the “book” of 
the real—existential. 

These have been some reflections on the subject of women’s testimo- 
ny, and I hope that they may serve to inspire others to ponder that subject, 
and those related to it, in greater detail and from the perspectives of their 
respective disciplines. Clearly, owing to shortcomings in our intellectual 
history, attitudes toward women and their roles in society have been less 
than the Qur’anic ideal. If we are to progress in this particular matter, or 
in any other of the imbalances that exist in our societies, we will have to 
reconsider the teachings of the Qur'an and the Sunnah and the ways in 
which we deal with these sources. 
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Islam in a More Conservative 
Western World 


Ali A. Mazrui 


My findings are tentative and subject to further research. This presen- 
tation rests on three paradoxes of great relevance to Muslims in the West. 
The first paradox is that, from the point of views of Muslims in the West, 
western secularism might be good news and western materialism might be 
bad news. In other words, western secularism is perhaps a blessing in dis- 
guise for Muslims, whereas western materialism is a curse. The second 
paradox is that recent Republican, rather than Democratic, foreign policy 
has been more friendly to Muslims, whereas Democratic, rather then 
Republican, domestic policies are probably more friendly to Muslims. The 
third paradox concerns the two Islams in the United States: indigenous and 
immigrant. In the United States, western secularism has protected minori- 
ty religious groups by insisting on the separation of church and state. This 
is as major reason why American Jews have been among the greatest 
defenders of the separation of church and state, for any breach could lead 
to the imposition of some practices of the religious majority, such as forc- 
ing Jewish children to participate in Christian prayers at school. 

The secular state permits religious minorities to practice their religions 
in relative peace. Of course, like all doctrines, secularism has its fanatics 
who sometimes want to degrade, rather than protect, the sacred. But at its 
best, a secular state is a refuge of safety for minority religions. It is in this 
sense that western secularism is a friend of Muslims living in the West. 

But while secularism represents a divorce from formal religion, mate- 
rialism is a dilution of spirituality. One can be without a formal religion and 
still be deeply spiritual in a humanistic sense. John Stuart Mill and Bertrand 
Russell, for example, had no formal religion, yet each had deeply spiritual 
values. Albert Schweitzer, the Nobel Laureate for Peace and an eventual 
agnostic, remained deeply committed to the principle of reverence for life, 
even to the extent of protecting the lives of insects in Africa. 
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This article is a summary of a presentation made at a symposium on “Islam and the West,” 
sponsored by the International Institute of Islamic Thought, Herndon, Virginia, 10-12 
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Religion has been declining in influence in the West ever since the 
days of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. However, it is mainly in 
the twentieth century that spirituality has taken a nose-dive. The West has 
become not only less religious, but dangerously less spiritual; not only 
more secular, but dangerously more materialistic. It is this materialism that 
is a danger to Muslims living in the West: the materialism of excessive 
acquisitiveness (greed), excessive consumption (consumerism), excessive 
sexuality (of the flesh), excessive self-indulgence (aberrant individual- 
ism). These four forms of materialism could result in a hedonistic way of 
live, a pleasure-seeking career. What is more, western materialism is like- 
ly to influence the socialization and upbringing of the next generation of 
Muslim children and expose them to excessive levels of acquisitiveness, 
consumerism, and diverse forms of sexuality. It is because of these consid- 
erations that Islam within the western world is threatened less by western 
secularism than by western materialism. 

Moreover, there are also political and ideological power shifts now 
underway in the western world between liberals and conservatives, Tories 
and Socialists, Democrats and Republicans. In many western countries, it 
is not simply a case of more a conservative party winning elections—the 
whole political system in France and Britain is moving to the right. What 
used to be major socialist or internationalist parties have not only shrunk 
in support, but have also diluted their left-wing orientation. A party of the 
right may lose an election, as the Tory party is likely to do in Britain in the 
next general election, but it will lose to a Labour Party that is much more 
conservative today than it was thirty or fifty years ago. Indeed, the leader 
of the British Labour Party wants to drop clause four of the party’s consti- 
tution, a clause that for so long committed it to the socialist ambition of 
nationalizing the means of production, distribution, and exchange. In 
France, socialist President Mitterand is dying, and so is his old style of 
socialism. The system has not only moved to the right, but has become a 
little more racist. There is also more Islamophobia in France than at any 
other time in the twentieth century. 

What about the United States? Is it simply a case of Republicans win- 
ning control of Congress, or are all three branches of government moving 
to the right with only minor variations between the two parties? Is the 
American system as a whole turing conservative? How is this going to 
affect Muslims? In France, the move to the right has triggered a degree of 
xenophobia and hostility toward foreigners. French cultural xenophobia has 
included Islamophobia. In Germany, xenophobia has included Turko- 
phobia, which, in turn, has included elements of Islamophobia. 

In the United States, changes in regime between Republicans and 
Democrats have had historic paradoxes. In Middle Eastern politics, past 
Republican administrations have sometimes shown a greater ability to 
stand up to Israel than have Democratic administrations. In 1956, Repub- 
lican president Eisenhower insisted on an end to the occupation of parts of 
Egypt by Britain, France, and Israel and compelled the Israelis to withdraw 
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from the Sinai, which they had occupied during the Suez War of 1956. It 
was Republican president Bush who refused to continue to allow the indi- 
rect use of American money for illegal settlements on occupied Arab land. 
Bush also led Desert Storm in 1991, but perhaps no American president, 
regardless of political affiliation, would have allowed Iraq to annex Kuwait. 
What is more, a Democratic president might have authorized a march to 
Baghdad. 

On the other hand, Democratic president Truman gave the American 
green light in 1947 for the creation of the state of Israel, thereby setting the 
stage for fifty years of Arab-Israeli wars, Palestinian suffering, and mutual 
hatred. It was Democratic president Johnson who helped Israel win the Six 
Day War of 1967 that resulted in the occupation of Gaza, the Sinai, the 
Golan Heights, and the West Bank. It was also Democratic president Clinton 
who came closer than any American president to giving silent legitimation 
to Jewish settlements in the occupied Arab territories. On the other hand, it 
was Republican president Nixon who was sympathetic to Pakistan in the 
Indo-Pakistani conflict (he was hated thereafter in India). 

What this means is that in foreign policy, Republicans have so far been 
greater friends of the Muslim world. In domestic terms, however, the Dem- 
ocratic party is the party of minorities and, although Muslims have not 
emerged as an explicit political minority, the party most likely to be sensi- 
tive to domestic diversity is the Democratic party. If Muslims are discrim- 
inated against or harassed within the United States, the Democrats are more 
likely to come to their aid than the Republicans. The Clinton administra- 
tion’s proposed antiterrorist legislation is probably both a matter of domes- 
tic and foreign policy. The divide between Republicans and Democrats is 
therefore uneven. In such countries as Britain, France, and Germany, both 
Islam as a civilization and local Muslims as residents are regarded as for- 
eign even if they are citizens of European countries. In the United States, 
however, half of all Muslims will soon consist of descendants of families 
who have been American for centuries. Already, 42 percent of American 
Muslims are African-American. This creates a situation that is different 
from that of Europe, for it is becoming increasingly difficult to consider 
American Muslims as “foreign.”—especially when they are seen to consist 
of millions of individuals who have been part of American history for two 
or three centuries. 

But even with the immigrant half of the Muslim population of the 
United States, they are operating in a country of immigrants anyhow, unlike 
immigrant Muslims in France, Britain, and Germany. In the United States, 
it has been possible for an immigrant with a heavy foreign accent to 
become the most outstanding nonpresidential American statesman of the 
second half of the twentieth century, namely, Henry Kissinger, Nixon’s 
brilliant secretary of state. So even immigrant Muslims are, in that special 
American sense, less foreign than Muslim immigrants in Europe. But, there 
is no doubt that the reality that the United States faces a “tale of two 
Islams”: 
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Indigenous American Islam 


Followers are mainly African-Americans 
and a small percentage of Euro-Americans. 


Highly sensitive to issues of domestic 
American policy. 


Proportion of low-income families is above 
the national average. 


Overwhelmingly unilingual (in either stan- 
dard or dialect English or both) but learning 
Arabic for Islamic rituals. 


New to Islam but old to the United States 
(though Islam arrived here in chains). 


Economically weak but potentially politi- 
cally powerful. 


Rebelling against the American dream. 


Growth rate may increase as a result of the 
Newt Gingrich revolution against minorities 
and affirmative action. Newt may be good 
news for indigenous Islam. 
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Immigrant American Islam 


Followers are mainly from Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa. 


Highly sensitive to issues of American for- 
eign policy. 


Proportion of professional class is above 
national average. 


Overwhelmingly bilingual and, in some 
cases, trilingual (English with Arabic and/or 
other Asian or African languages). Some 
professionals are Euro-bilingual. 


New to the United States but old to Islam. 
Politically weak but potentially economi- 
cally influential. 

Pursuing the American d..ream. 

Growth rate may decline as a result of Newt 


Gingrich’s and right-wing's assaults on new 
immigration. 


Together, these two sets of Muslims are already being slowly forged 
into the largest Muslim nation in the western hemisphere. An Islamic pres- 
ence in the Americas is being felt at long last. 


Review Essay 


Islam and Contemporary Western 
Thought: Islam and Postmodernism 


M. Hazim Shah ibn Abdul Murad 


The two books recently authored by Emest Gellner and Akbar Ahmed 
on the subject of Islam and postmodemism have attracted interest among 
Muslims and non-Muslims. To me, it is a landmark in the continuing dia- 
logue between Islam and the West. Has the rise of postmodemism in west- 
em philosophical thought meant an easier accommodation of Islam into con- 
temporary westem society, or is Islam intellectually at odds with the episte- 
mological foundations of postmodernism? These are some of the important 
questions addressed by Gellner and Ahmed. In view of the increasing cul- 
tural and intellectual globalization, not to mention the economic side, taking 
place today, the place of Islam in contemporary thought and society can no 
longer be safely isolated from “westem” thought and culture. 

Unlike previous encounters, where victory was decided through military 
confrontations, or in times of peace, where coexistence is maintained 
through the separation of borders limiting influence and interaction, ours is 
a time when cultures and civilizations are interlocked. Hence, it is of the 
utmost importance that Muslims define their thought and philosophical posi- 
tion clearly in relation to the West, if they insist on maintaining their identi- 
ty and way of life in a world that is increasingly westemized. Part of the 
Muslim ummah’s legitimacy derives from the sovereignty of its individual 
nations existing in the world community and from the intellectual strength 
of its religious and philosophical position. Muslims cannot compromise on 
that if they are to maintain their viability as an ummah in the contemporary 
world. Recent intellectual dialogues on Islam and the West, therefore, 
should acquire an important place in the Musim minds and agenda if they 
are not to witness the further erosion of Islamic values and beliefs. 

In view of the importance of the discussions on Islam by Geliner and 
Ahmed in their recent works, I now turn to an analysis of their books. 


Gellner on Islam, Rationalism, and Postmodernism 


As opposed to previous binary polarities in history, Gellner believes that 
our time is characterized by a competition between three irreducible posi- 
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tions, namely, religious fundamentalism; relativism, or currently guised as 
“postmodernism”; and Enlightenment rationalism (p. 2).' Gellner makes no 
secret as to which camp he belongs—the group of Enlightenment rational- 
ism. This “confession” is no news for those acquainted with his previous 
works. In fact, it is a wonder he is able to sustain consistently those views, 
which he has held since the 1960s, given the challenges and changing intel- 
lectual climate. 

However, his “sticking to his guns” is not necessarily an indication of 
an incapacity to develop intellectually over time. For some, it is comforting 
that there are familiar intellectual signposts still remaining, despite the 
changing winds. Gellner has done battle with the relativists before, against 
such people as Isaiah Berlin in political philosophy and Paul Feyerabend in 
the philosophy of science. In studies on Islam, Gellner’s work on Islamic 
society has been chided by some, such as Edward Said, as typically orien- 
talist. But Gellner does not seem to come out of these battles wearied, mel- 
lowed, or weakened. If anything, such battles have only strengthened his 
commitment to a rational culture. In this admirable book, Gellner at last 
brings those two main concerns of his—the need for a culture of rationali- 
ty and the nature of religious society, particularly Islam—in one single 
work. Though relatively brief compared to his previous books, it has the 
merit of stating his basic position regarding a fundamental issue clearly, 
succinctly, and without digression. 

Gellner discusses each major positions mentioned earlier. He admits 
openly to being an advocate of Enlightenment rationalism. He is not too 
hard on the religious position, though he clearly distances himself from it. 
As a secular humanist, he cannot accept the legitimate existence of revealed 
knowledge. He is hostile to relativists, currently exemplified by the post- 
modernists. Gellner’s hostility toward relativism, both as a philosophical 
idea and a social attitude, has been transparent throughout his academic 
career. Given his western background and social milieu, postmodernism is 
closer to home and thus more of a threat, unlike religious fundamentalism. 
He has been on the forefront of attempts to uphold the Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century on toward the twentieth century. His position against 
such relativists as Isaiah Berlin, Richard Rorty, Paul Feyerabend, and Clif- 
ford Geertz indicates this clearly. While Ahmed, in his Postmodernism and 
Islam, views postmodernism favorably as inaugurating a mood that would 
allow for a more tolerant accommodation of Islam into contemporary west- 
em society, Gellner states bluntly that postmodernism and religious funda- 
mentalism are incompatible and basically opposed to one other: 


Logically, the religious fundamentalists are of course also in con- 
flict with the relativists, who would evaluate their faith with its 
claim to a unique revelation, and reduce it to merely one of many 
and equally valid “systems of meaning.” (p. 85) 


Gellner implies that while the postmodernists might be tolerant of 
Islam, Islam’s insistence on its own unique vision of truth is clearly at odds 
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with the postmodemists’ epistemological and social pluralism. Worship- 
ping the God of Kantian reason, Gellner the believer in, or perhaps prophet 
of, Enlightenment rationalism proclaims: 


To those of us who have deeply internalized what I called the 
Kantian or Enlightenment ethic of cognition, the obligation to treat 
all evidence impartially, and all occasions as equally unprivileged, 
the notion of a Revelation is morally unacceptable. The idea of a 
unique and final Message, delivered at one place and one time, 
exempt from scrutiny, from the disaggregation into its constituent 
claims, and from the need to subject these claims to question—this 
violates the rules of that cognitive ethic which, for those of us who 
have become committed to it, constitutes the fixed point in our 
world-view, and the only one. (pp. 84-85) 


Gellner’s remarks on religious fundamentalism would be considered 
appropriate for the more conservative or rigid versions of Islam, such as in 
Shi‘ah Iran or Wahhabi Saudi Arabia. It does not quite hit its mark when one 
considers the more tolerant and “liberal” or universal type of Islam exem- 
plified by such Muslim scholars as Akbar Ali, S. Hossein Nasr, or such Sufis 
as Ibn al ‘Arabi, and in places such as Southeast Asia. Given the differing 
perceptions of religion in the two books, with Gellner identifying religious 
with doctrinaire fundamentalism and Ahmed stressing its more “feminine 
aspects such as love, patience, tolerance, forbearance and kindness,” it is not 
surprising that they relate to religion and postmodernism differently. 

But Gellner has a kind word to say about the religious position and 
even made a “Mannheimian” concession to it within a modern society: 


The fundamentalists deserve our respect, both as fellow recog- 
nizers of the uniqueness of truth, who avoid the facile self-decep- 
tion of universal relativism, and as our intellectual ancestors. 
Without indulging in excessive ancestor-worship, we do owe 
them a measure of reverence. Without serious, not to say obses- 
sional monotheism and unitarianism, the rationalist naturalism of 
the Enlightenment might well never have seen the light of day. In 
all probability, the attachment to a unique Revelation was the his- 
torical pre-condition of the successful emergence of a unique and 
symmetrically accessible Nature. It was a jealous Jehovah who 
really taught mankind the Law of the Excluded Middle: Greek 
formalization of logic (and geometry and grammar) probably 
would not have been sufficient on its own. Without a strong reli- 
gious impulsion towards a single orderly world, and the conse- 
quent avoidance of opportunist, manipulative incoherence, the 
cognitive miracle would probably not have occurred. (p. 95) 


The influence of Durkheim’s sociological theorizing can be seen in the 
above-quoted passage. Whereas Durkheim thought that the religious life 
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with its concomitant social organization was responsible for the emergence 
of the abstract concepts of space and time, which later find their way into 
science, Gellner analogously transposes the religious fundamentalist notion 
of the uniqueness and universality of truth on to its modernist cognitive 
counterpart. 

But he also realizes that the modernist version of (scientific) truth is 
“cold” and “abstract.” Not being “metaphysically” grounded, it does not 
offer the solace and comforting promise of paradise or soothe troubled 
souls/minds in their earthly existence: 


What of the weakness of Enlightenment rationalism .. . ? It has a 
number of weaknesses, from the viewpoint of its use as a practi- 
cal faith, as the foundation either for an individual life or for a 
social order. It is too thin and ethereal to sustain an individual in 
crisis, and it is too abstract to be intelligible to any but intellectu- 
als with a penchant for this kind of theorizing. Intellectually it is 
all but inaccessible, and unable to offer real succor in a crisis. In 
practice, Western intellectuals, when facing personal predica- 
ments, have turned to emotionally richer methods, offering 
promises of personal recovery, such as psychoanalysis. (p. 86) 


Short of acknowledging Jung’s view of the human being’s need of the 
religious and the supernatural as a human psychological imperative, Gel- 
Iner concedes, 4 la Mannheim, that perhaps we should allow for “token 
worship”: 


The attractive solution, it seems to me, is what might be called 
constitutional religion, on the analogy of constitutional monarchy 
. . . . What is constitutional monarchy in effect? It is a system 
which retains the ritual and symbolism of genuine monarchy, 
whilst transferring most of the real business of running society to 
a more technical, secular and unsacralized sphere. On the assump- 
tion that ritual theatre is needed, but that the “new science” either 
cannot produce it or will only produce a disastrous version, the rit- 
ual and the real spheres of social life become separated .. . . So 
constitutional monarchies seem to function satisfactorily. But the 
point of the present argument is not to commend this principle in 
the sphere of political symbolism, but to make explicit the nature 
of its applicability in the wider and more general sphere of the 
relationship of belief and practice ... . The viable compromise, 
the equivalent of constitutional monarchy in the sphere of convic- 
tion, is a kind of double authority, with the separation of their 
respective zones left deliberately obscure and ambiguous. In the 
sphere of legitimation of social arrangements, the old pieties are 
retained in the social liturgy; in the sphere of serious cognition, 
they are ignored. (pp. 91-92) 
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So Gellner recommends this schizophrenic double-life as a compro- 
mise between the truth of reason and the emotional need for religious sym- 
bolism. In making such concessions, he is aware that his position differs 
from that of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment movement, typified by 
the French philosophes at the more popular level and by such thinkers as 
Kant, Hume, Locke, and Hobbes at the more serious intellectual level. As 
he puts it: “The mild rationalist fundamentalism which is being com- 
mended does not attempt, as the Enlightenment did, to offer a rival counter- 
model to its religious predecessor” (p. 94). 

Despite his own commitment and declaration of faith in rationalism and 
secular humanism, Gellner makes some interesting observations on the 
Islamic world and its relation to modernity. Whereas such thinkers on 
modernity as Habermas, Marcuse, and the Frankfurt School in general uni- 
versalize the characteristics and trend of modemity, based on their model of 
western industrial societies, Gellner, equally a contemporary sociologist of 
note and distinction who is well-acquainted with the world of Islam, takes 
exception to the view that secularization is a universal phenomenon that 
attends modernization. According to him, Islam is a major exception: 


The realm of Islam presents an interesting picture in the modem 
world. Sociologists have long entertained, and frequently endorsed, 
the theory of secularisation. It runs as follows: [in] the scientific- 
industrial society, religious faith and observance decline. One can 
give intellectualist reasons for this: the doctrines of religion are in 
conflict with those of science, which in turn are endowed with enor- 
mous prestige, and which constitute the basis of modern technolo- 
gy, and thereby also of modern economy. Therefore religious faith 
declines. Its prestige goes down as the prestige of its rival rises . . . 
. There are may variants of this theory. What matters is that, by and 
large, the secularization thesis does hold . . . . But there is one very 
real, dramatic and conspicuous exception to all this: Islam. To say 
that secularisation prevails in Islam is not contentious. It is simply 
false. Islam is as strong now as it was a century ago. In some ways, 
it is probably much stronger. (pp. 4-5) 


Having made this observation, Gellner goes on to ask: “Why should 
one particular religion be so markedly secularisation-resistant?” (p. 6). He 
then spends the next few pages laying down the foundations for his answer. 
It is given in terms of the distinction between what he calls “Low or Folk 
Islam” and “High Islam” (p. 9). Gellner notes that for most developing 
societies, the dilemma is: “Should we emulate those whom we wish to 
equal in power (thereby spurning our own traditions), or should we, on the 
contrary, affirm the values of our own tradition, even at the price of mate- 
rial weakness?” (p. 19). For Muslims, however, the choice need not be one 
or the other, for their pursuit of material power could be conducted legiti- 
mately within their own local religious paradigm, namely, one that has been 
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set by “High Islam.” Although Gellner has reservations about the validity 
of such claims (see bottom of p. 19), he nevertheless presents his answer 
thus: 


So self-correction did not need to go outside the society, nor seek 
pristine virtue in its social depths: it could find it in its own per- 
fectly genuine and real Higher Culture, which had indeed only 
been practised by a minority in the past, which had been recog- 
nized (though not implemented) as a valid norm by the rest of soci- 
ety. Now, seemingly under the impact of a moral impulse and in 
response to preaching, but in fact as a result of profound and per- 
vasive changes in social organisation, it could at long last be prac- 
tised by all. Self-reform in the light of modern requirements could 
be preserved as a return to the genuinely local ideal, a moral home- 
coning, rather than a self-repudiation. (p. 20) 


Gellner’s overtly optimistic view of the possibility of Islamic countries 
modernizing without the bane of secularism is comforting to the modern 
Muslim. However, given the different social, economic, and cognitive cir- 
cumstances prevailing in the High Islam of the past and that of our present 
century, one should be more cautious of the Gellner thesis and compare it 
perhaps with a rival view, such as that of Bassam Tibi.’ In particular, the 
coupling of science with modern technology, as well as the legitimation 
and entrenchment of scientific knowledge and imagery through economic- 
technological practice, could bring into question the total relevance of the 
High Islamic model. High Islam, a pre-seventeenth-century phenomenon, 
had not yet witnessed the social entrenchment of scientific paradigms 
through technological and economic practice. As such, they had not ad- 
dressed the crucial question of how to underwrite the technical procedural 
rules of modern social organization in terms of religious symbolism. 

In an age when cosmology and technology could still function sepa- 
rately and autonomously, because the subsystems of purposive rational 
behavior had not yet extended/expanded to the point where it challenges the 
legitimacy of the religiously informed cultural institutional framework, the 
containment of secularism was viable. But in a modern society, in which the 
technology found in the subsystems of purposive rational behavior them- 
selves contain an implicit “cosmology” or paradigm, its congruence with the 
cosmology and ethos of religious symbolism ultimately would come to a 
head. Whether one wards off such clashes by reinterpreting technology or 
religious symbolism in order to bring them closer together is something that 
should be examined further. As a contemporary example, one can cite the 
“rationalization” of interest rates through the language of “dividends” and 
mudarabah. Furthermore, Gellner’s suggestion of appealing to the model of 
High Islam, regardless of whether the suggestion is normative or descriptive, 
has an uneasy “Protestant ethic” ring, especially when one notes the affilia- 
tion of certain parts of High Islam with rationalist Mu‘tazilah theology. 
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All in all, Gellner’s book is frank and thought provoking. Whatever 
might be the merits or demerits of his own position, one cannot help but 
admire the total intellectual honesty with which he conducts the discussion. 
Like a true warrior, Gellner is the kind of scholar who will ride his Trojan 
horse to the very end. It is up to those who disagree with him, the religion- 
ists and the relativists in particular, to argue their cases with equal candor 
and intellectual honesty in the remote hope that perhaps they might be able 
to convince him to change horses. 


Akbar Ahmed on Islam, Postmodernism, and the 
Position of Muslims in the West 


Although thicker but intellectually less formidable, Akbar Ahmed’s 
Postmodernism and Islam provides a respectable contribution to the con- 
temporary intellectual from a Muslim point of view. What it does most is 
to remind the intellecutal world of the Muslim’s intellectual, and not merely 
physical, presence in the contemporary world. His attempt to engage in a 
sustained dialogue with the West by bringing in categories to, and using 
idioms familiar with, the western frame of mind ensures that his Islamic 
dialogue with the West is not ruled out of court from the outset. It is fitting 
that, for this purpose, Ahmed has allied himself with postmodernism in 
order to present Islam to the West, a consideration perhaps dictated by the 
logic of contemporary western rhetoric. As noted earlier, for Gellner, post- 
modernism and religion constitute potential enemies rather than congenial 
bedfellows. But, given the rise of the postmodemist frame of mind in 
Europe and the increasing marginalization of such positions as Gellner’s 
(considered passé by some), the Islamic case could perhaps be best served, 
under present circumstances, through the postmodernist ticket. 

Ahmed’s concern is really to dispel the negative images of Islam and 
the Islamic community currently circulating in the West. His position as 
Allama Iqbal Fellow at Cambridge University, coupled with the felt need 
of making Islam, the religion of a large group of South Asian migrants to 
Britain, morally and intellectually comprehensible, if not acceptable, to the 
host nation, somewhat defines the parameters of the book. In a larger con- 
text, of course, Ahmed’s book can be said to be relevant to the larger 
Muslim world as a whole, in its approach toward the West. For this task, 
Ahmed’s training as an anthropologist has served him well. Though the 
philosophical analysis in the book is not as deep as one would expect from 
its title, it is marvelously compensated for by those human insights and 
anthropological documentation (both primary and secondary) that Ahmed 
as a “participant observer” gives. His moderate view of Islam and his eager- 
ness to break down communication barriers between Islam and the West is 
seen throughout the pages of the book. 

The chapters are of uneven quality, as some are more substantive than 
others. For example, chapter 2 on “Greek Gods and Semitic Prophets” 
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shows a certain amount of originality and reveals Ahmed at his anthropo- 
logical best. His analysis of the continued influence of Greek ideals and 
philosophy on contemporary westem civilization and those that came under 
its influence is both insightful, penetrating, and convincing. For instance, 
he points out that “The Greek ethos helps explain . . . the continuing impor- 
tance of British public schools with their glorification of sport, masculinity, 
victory and elitism” (p. 87).* Had he visited that British legacy, the Malay 
College Kuala Kangsar, dubbed Malaysia’s “Eaton of the East,” with its 
Graeco-Roman architecture and the espousal of the above-mentioned val- 
ues, he would have been confirmed further in his belief. 

Other chapters appear weaker and of a more popular interest. For 
example, consider his treatment of the western media. The last chapter, 
devoted to the media and entitled “The Evil Demon: The Media as Master,” 
is an anticlimax. Similarly, his treatment of postmodernism in the opening 
chapter is superficial and overdependent on quotations and secondary 
sources. His failure to come to grips with the philosophical essence of post- 
modernism early on ensures that the book does not live up to the promise 
suggested in its title. For instance, there is no dialogue with the ideas of 
such prominent postmodernist philosophers as Derrida, Foucault, Lyotard, 
or Rorty. What is the epistemological basis of postmodernism, and how 
does it fare against Islamic thought? Given the secular humanist, albeit non- 
rationalist and nonobjectivist, nature of their position, how could Islam be 
reconciled with them? These are serious questions that await an answer 
from an Iqbal fellow worthy of the legacy. 

It is interesting to speculate on Iqbal’s answers to such questions, given 
the profundity and breadth of his philosophical mind. To Iqbal, the “spirit” 
and the realm of the metaphysical are veritable realities that are not to be 
dismissed or disguised in pragmatic Wittgensteinian fashion, which is pre- 
cisely what postmodernists are doing. The ideal of universal tolerance, it 
seems, has been purchased at the price of metaphysical sacrifice. 

Instead, what we find in Ahmed’s book is a catalogue of what he per- 
ceives to be the main features of postmodernism, eight in all, laid out on 
pages 10-28, in which a large part of the burden of characterization is left 
to quotations. This contrasts sharply with Gellner’s book, which although 
brief shows an insider’s knowledge of postmodernist thought. This defect 
affects Ahmed’s case seriously, for it fails to answer the poignant charge 
made by Gellner that postmodernism, with its relativistic epistemology and 
consequent denial of the idea of a unique truth, is equally a denial of Islam’s 
exclusive claim to truth. In this light, Ahmed’s appeal to postmodernism as 
an ally and as a via media for the rehabilitation of Islam in the West appears 
both unconvincing and shaky. If what Ahmed means by postmodernism is 
a certain “spirit of tolerance” that hovers over the contemporary western 
horizon and that South Asian Muslims and other minorities in Britain 
should take advantage of this new intellectual atmosphere in order to be 
accepted into the mainstream of British communal life, then he should have 
avoided such a pretentious title for the book. 
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Ahmed’s desire to act as a mediator between Muslims, especially 
British Muslims of South Asian origin, and non-Muslims in the West, espe- 
cially Britain, comes across clearly in his book. His preoccupation with the 
Rushdie affair, for instance, which has soured relations somewhat between 
Muslims and non-Muslims in Britain, indicates this. Here again, his skills 
as an anthropologist rather than as a philosopher saved him from an out- 
right bungle. Ahmed was quite right to point out and to go to great lengths 
to explain to his western audience why Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses is 
offensive to Muslims. In choosing the anthropological route, rather than 
appealing to philosophical metanarratives, he perhaps is practicing post- 
modernist discourse. His comparison of the novel’s impact on the Muslim 
community with Madonna’s antics (such as placing the cross on a rather 
private area of her anatomy) on the Catholic Church is both significant and 
ingenious. It helps the “other” see what being smitten by insulting acts 
mean and shows that each culture has its own sensitivities. Ahmed’s expla- 
nation of how an otherwise mediocre piece of work (magical realism? cul- 
tural hybrid tragedy?) became a best seller is indeed interesting. 

Ahmed is more convincing when he is in his apologetic rather than 
assertive mode, with respect to Islam. His account of ‘Ahi ibn Abū Talib’s 
attitude during a fight and his own plea for tolerance and wisdom to a Mus- 
lim father confronted with the problem of a renegade daughter are indica- 
tive of this. However, when his traditionalist and conservative stance comes 
to the fore, as in the following example, he seems to falter somewhat. For 
instance, in explaining why jeans fail to catch on in Islamic societies, he 
cites approvingly Umberto Eco: 


Thought . . . abhors tights .. . A garment that squeezes the testicles 
makes a man think differently . . . women during menstruation, 
people suffering from orchitis, victims of . . . and similar ailments 
know to what extent pressures or obstacles in the sacroiliac area 
influence one’s mood and mental agility. (p. 193) 


It is during such moments of conservatism that Ahmed opens himself 
to ridicule. By the same logic, it could be equally well argued that Muslim 
males should not wear underwear, which also “squeezes the testicles.” I 
dare not contemplate the consequences of Muslim males going about their 
daily business in such a condition, especially with the improvement in men- 
tal ability and mood that such a practice is supposed to bring about. 

There are of course redeeming moments in the book. For example, 
chapter 4, “Studying Islam,” is a fine chapter. It exhibits systematic 
thought, wit, and scholarly satire. Ahmed’s swing at Tariq Ali, the former 
Marxist Pakistani student leader now residing in Britain, is worth quoting: 


Even the public image of the elite alienated them from their com- 
munity. This is typified by Tariq’s trained Oxford accent which, 
after so much practice, still fails to obliterate the primordial 
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Lahore intonations; it amuses rather then impresses the commu- 
nity ...(p. 175) 


Or consider his countersarcasm against the president of the Muslim 
Youth Movement of Great Britain, who sarcastically labeled Ahmed “a 
good boy of the British Empire,” in the following words: 


... It came from an organisation whose very name, Muslim Youth 
Movement, was a misnomer—its members may have been Mus- 
lim, although their grasp of Islam, judging by the letter, was far 
from complete; its president, if we went by his appearances on 
TV—advancing waistline matched by a receding hairline—was no 
picture of youth, and its limited, localized membership hardly con- 
stituted a movement. (p. 190) 


On a more serious note, Ahmed’s taxonomy of present-day Muslim 
writers is indeed novel and enlightening. He categorizes them into three 
groups: traditionalists, radicals, and modernists (p. 154). Seyyed Hoessin 
Nasr and Fazlur Rahman come under the traditionalist category. Ziauddin 
Sardar, M. W. Davies, Parvez Manzoor, and Kalim Siddiqui are placed in 
the radical group. And Tariq Ali and Salman Rushdie come within the 
modernist fold. The first two groups retain their Islamic faith, though they 
are diametrically opposed in their presentation of Islam. The third group, on 
the other hand, has rejected Islam and has embraced westernism. 

Ahmed leaves no doubt that he wishes to have no truck with the radi- 
cals. He is in favor of the traditionalists and ambivalently tolerant toward 
the modernists, regarding them more as “lost sheep” rather than “sons of 
Satan.” His modernist category is indeed a novelty, since it departs from the 
standard construct of Islamic modernists, such as al Afghani, ‘Abduh, and 
Syed Qutb, as Muslims who attempted to make Islam relevant to the mod- 
ern age. Similarly, by referring to Nasr and Fazlur Rahman, both of whom 
are familiar with western scholarship, though grounded in traditional Islam, 
as members of the traditionalist category, he has consigned the traditional 
ulama to near oblivion simply through omission. The radicals, on the other 
hand, though western educated and Islamically inclined like Ahmed him- 
self, are chided for their lack of self-restraint and other Islamic virtues, such 
as adab. After quoting Sardar’s comments on Rushdie at length (p. 162), he 
chides Sardar for using abusive language: 


Here is solid, legitimate argument and deep hurt; but here is also 
crass vulgarity. Defecation, phlegm, bile—this is Muslim spleen 
and not Islamic scholarship, Muslim temper not Islamic literary 
expression . . . . In denouncing their victims through vulgar abuse, 
these Muslims were themselves becoming like those they attacked; 
they had left behind the language of traditional Islamic scholarship 
and were adopting the idioms of the West . . . . (p. 162) 
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Ahmed's classification, as far as I can tell, is the most updated of tax- 
onomies on Muslim writers who respond to the West. It captures very well 
the Sturm und Drang of contemporary Muslim literary expression. All in all, 
his Postmodernism and Islam is a good read and illuminates the contempo- 
rary Muslim predicament—that is, if one does not take its title literally. 


Conclusion 


There are two issues that I would like to address in this concluding sec- 
tion. The first concerns an issue of principle, the second one of practice. 
Based on these books, one can see that Gellner deals with the question of 
philosophical principles rather well, while Ahmed, though lacking in his 
analysis on principles, comes out quite well in his explanation of social and 
cultural practices. But for contemporary Muslims, especially those who are 
more intellectually inclined, Gellner’s philosophical thesis of Islam should 
present a challenge. How does one answer his secular humanistic pro- 
nouncements on the epistemological position of revealed knowledge, for 
instance? And what is the Muslim’s intellectual response to a contemporary 
philosophical position in the West such as postmodernism? Can Islam 
maintain its own claim to superiority, buttressed by the belief in Islam as 
the final and complete religion and of Muslims as the best ummah, and yet 
stake a claim to coexistence, perhaps through the postmodernist ticket? 
These are intellectuals issues with which modern Muslims have to grapple 
within the context of the contemporary globalization of culture. 

As for social, cultural, and religious practices, one must commend a 
work such as Ahmed’s, which, to some extent, succeeds in explaining, jus- 
tifying, and rationalizing Muslim practices in the contemporary world. For 
too long, Muslims have been the object of ridicule, humiliation, and even 
contempt by the West. For example, the West has attacked the position of 
women in Islamic societies as archaic and oppressive, yet remains oblivi- 
ous to the social problems of their own women, such as sexual harassment 
and wife beating. The West’s claim to a monopoly on human virtue (i.e., 
freedom, liberty, and justice) must be unmasked as sheer hypocrisy, just as 
we Muslims should unmask our own misdeeds. The fact is that, as human 
beings, be they of the East or of the West, we have our own weaknesses. 
But to swallow the West’s condemnation of the East as superior truth is to 
accede to a modern-day cultural imperialism. 
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Seminars, Conferences, Addresses 


The Role of Muslim Psychologists in the 
New Paradigm of Human Development 


5-7 April 1995 / 5-7 Dhū al Qa‘dah 1415 
Lahore, Pakistan 


The Islamization of Knowledge movement is gaining steady momen- 
tum among Muslim scholars. Efforts are being made to examine different 
academic disciplines from an Islamic perspective, which is a clear indica- 
tion of the growing desire to develop a new framework of knowledge. One 
result of this is the above-mentioned conference, which was organized by 
the Society for the Advancement of Muslim Psychology (SAMP), Pakistan, 
with the collaboration of the International Institute of Islamic Thought 
(IIIT), Pakistan. 

SAMP was founded by Syed Azhar Ali Rizvi, chairman of the 
Department of Psychology, Government College, Lahore, some ten years 
ago. Among the society’s objectives are: 


to promote the cause of Muslim psychology as a basic as well as 
an applied science, and of Muslim psychologists as academicians 
and professionals working for the welfare of the individual and the 
society; to explore ways and means of improving the quality of 
training, research, and professional competence of Muslim psy- 
chologists; and to apply the teachings of the Qur’an and hadith and 
the interpretations of eminent Muslims thinkers in the diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of those who need psychological care. 


The conference was inaugurated by Rector Malik Meraj Khalid. 
Benazir Bhutto, prime minister of Pakistan, and Mian Mazoor Wattoo, 
chief minister of Punjab, sent special messages of goodwill. 

Rizvi highlighted the theme in his introductory address and expressed 
the view that the predominant problem of the Muslim world was “under- 
development” due to economic reliance on the West and other foreign 
nations. This has caused an inferiority complex among Muslims. Current 
development planning by the United Nations and other international agen- 
cies has failed to solve the problems of Muslims, who occupy a major posi- 
tion in the Third World. New development planning must be undertaken if 
these problems are to be resolved. If Muslims want to end this deplorable 
situation, they must rediscover their identity. Since the search for identity 
is a problem, we have to seek its remedy in that discipline. Thus, he linked 
psychology with the problem of development. Rizvi pointed out further that 
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psychology must concern itself with the specific conditions in which peo- 
ple live, for their behavior is shaped by their social, cultural, and religious 
backgrounds. Any effort to understand an individual without reference to 
his/her sociocultural context is inappropriate. Similarly, since a nation’s 
character is shaped by its cultural perspective, its social, cultural, and reli- 
gious aspects must be studied if its psychology is to be understood. 

Thus, Rizvi rejected the idea of applying western psychology to 
Islamic society. In the case of Muslim-majority Pakistan, the discipline of 
psychology has to be Islamized before it can be applied to Pakistani 
patients. This is also true, he added, of the the Muslim world as a whole. 
Most papers presented in this conference also stressed this point. 

Several important proposals were made in an attempt to provide guide- 
lines for psychological work. Among these were the modality of translating 
and standardizing the Crown Crips Experimental Index (CCE) in order to 
make it relevant and useful in Pakistani Muslim society. In view of the ram- 
pant moral corruption in Muslim societies, the conference recommended the 
implementation of the Qur’anic theory of moral development. 

Ijaz Haider (head, Department of Psychiatry, Postgraduate Medial 
Institute, Lahore) highlighted the role of religion in psychiatry. A religious 
person, he argued, believes in God and His supreme power. When one suf- 
fers an ailment, one’s belief in God provides confidence, which plays a vital 
role in recovery. “Patients who are depressed often say that they have sui- 
cidal ideas, but it is religion which prevents them from indulging in this 
[suicidal] process.” 

Conference participants were unanimous in their opinion that Muslim 
thinkers and philosophers made remarkable contributions to psychology in 
the past. It is pertinent, therefore, to treat their achievements as the founda- 
tion for Islamizing this discipline. The ideas of Fakhr al Din al Razi and 
Muhammad Iqbal on human personality, al Ghazali’s view on the human 
soul, and Ibn Sina’s study of the human mind were cited to illustrate the 
achievements of Muslim thinkers in psychology. 

The last session was a symposium entitled “The Psychological Crisis 
of the Ummah: Attributes, Causes, and Remedies.” Speakers presented a 
comprehensive analysis of the sociocultural condition of the ummah and 
suggested some remedies. Apart from external factors, the behavior of 
Muslims as a community is also a source of the problems now facing the 
Mulsim world. The ummah, in general, and the Islamic resurgence move- 
ments, in particular, have been negative in their approach to changing 
world conditions. For example, they were opposed to communism and now 
have begun to resent perceived American hostility. However, Muslims 
have made no considerable headway in reorganizing themselves in such a 
way that they will be able to devise and implement effective solutions to 
their problems. Similarly, they have been so busy recalling their glorious 
past that they tend to forget the challenges of the future. At the same time, 
they have shown little passion for innovative research or an ability to come 
up with fresh ideas. In sum, they have been intellectually sterile. Parti- 
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cipants suggested some remedies: the ummah should be positive in its 
approach and concentrate on self-reform and, subsequently, efforts to unite 
its resources, and Muslims should be pragmatic and future-oriented when 
facing the challenges of the present and the future. 

This was a stimulating conference. The participants’ enthusiasm pro- 
vided a basis for optimism about the future of the Muslim world and indi- 
cated that efforts aimed at the Islamization of knowledge are likely to bear 
fruit. 
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Political Authority in 
Classical Islamic Thought 


Tamara Sonn 


Unlike Christianity, where normative thought is expressed in theologi- 
cal writings, in Islam normative thought is expressed in legal tradition. 
According to this tradition, the purpose of Islamic society is to submit to 
God’s will, which is expressed clearly through revelation: Human beings 
are to create a just society. As political activity is essential for the creation 
and maintenance of social justice, all political activity is essentially reli- 
gious activity in Islam. Thus, the discussion of political activity is highly 
developed and wide-ranging in Islamic legal texts. In this paper, I focus on 
discussions of the source of political authority in the ideal Islamic state. 

Among contemporary commentators on Islam, it has become popular 
to claim that there is no separation of religion and politics in Islam. This 
claim, combined with the rejection of secularism by many contemporary 
Muslim activists, has led some observers to assume that Islam espouses a 
kind of theocracy. However, this is not the case; the term “nomocracy” is 
more suitable to describe Islamic political theory. A theocracy is a state 
governed by God/gods or those who claim to act on divine authority. A 
nomocracy, by contrast, is a state governed by a codified system of laws. 
The ideal Islamic state is one governed by individuals or bodies bound by 
Islamic law.' 

In this context, classical Islamic legal theory implicitly distinguishes 
between those empowered to interpret the law (the legislative and judicial 
branches) and those empowered to make sure the law is being followed 
(the executive branch). Executive political power—with its coercive 
authority—ideally would concern itself with safeguarding Islamic law. 
But because it is subject to abuse, the formulators of Islam’s classical the- 
ory of political authority considered it an unreliable repository of religious 
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responsibility. They therefore retained the primary responsibility for influ- 
encing the life of the community in the hands of legal scholars: the leg- 
islative and judicial branch of Islamic authority. 

I will demonstrate that in classical Islamic thought the ideal Islamic 
state is one based on laws derived from divine revelation. Even the chief 
executive officer, whether king or caliph, is subject, theoretically, to 
Islamic law. Legal scholars make up the legislative and judicial branch of 
the ideal Islamic state, which is logically prior in importance to the execu- 
tive. I will introduce this discussion with some background on the central- 
ity of legal theory to Islamic thought. 


Introduction to Islamic Thought 


In Islamic tradition there is no theology as such. Instead, there is kalam 
(disputation or discussion), which was developed in the early Islamic cen- 
turies to analyze rationally, using Greek philosophical principles, certain 
Qur’anic descriptions of God and to demystify the Qur'an by figuratively 
interpreting some of its statements about God. The preeminent formulator 
of kalam, al Ash‘ari (d. 935), stated that God is beyond human comprehen- 
sion and that only God's effects are knowable. He asserted that there is no 
natural causality (there are only occasions for God to cause things, which 
God does with great regularity so that it looks, for example, like putting a 
flame to cotton makes the cotton burn when, in reality, it is God’s direct 
action that makes the cotton burn). He also asserted that things are not 
inherently good or evil and that humans cannot figure out what is good and 
evil except through revelation. This strain of thought is criticized severely 
by many contemporary Muslim reformers as having led to a decline in 
intellectual and spiritual vitality that in turn paved the way for the colonial 
domination whose effects most of the Muslim world are still struggling to 
overcome. 

Whether or not kalam was the culprit in Islam’s decline remains an 
open question, but it never played the central role in Islamic thought that 
theology played in Christianity. Muslim scholars never accepted the classi- 
cal Greek division of sciences into practical and speculative, upon which 
Christian theology is based. One effect of this division is the separation of 
ethics (practical) from theology (speculative). Such a separation is unwork- 
able in the Islamic paradigm, because ethical behavior ideally is viewed as 
a response to recognition of divinity. In Islam, ethics proceeds from think- 
ing about God. 

There are other examples of this emphasis on ethical behavior as 
response to God. One is Islam’s insistence on “bearing witness” rather than 
simply “believing.” In the Christian tradition, according to authoritative 
Church councils, one is identified as a true Christian on the basis of what 
one believes. The Nicene Creed, formulated at the Council of Nicea in 325 
as the litmus test of Christian identity, is still recited daily in Catholic 
Masses around the world. By contrast, the first pillar of Islam, the shahadah 
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—the statement by which Muslims identify themselves—derives from the 
verb meaning “to bear witness,” which has no adequate translation in 
English. It does not mean “to say” (give verbal assent) or “to believe” (give 
intellectual assent); rather, declaring the shahddah means (ideally) to vow 
to demonstrate (in one’s behavior) that one recognizes that “there is no god 
but God, and Muhammad is the Messenger of God.” 

This emphasis on the inseparability of belief and action is also sym- 
bolized in the origin of the Islamic calendar in 622, the year the Prophet 
and his followers emigrated from Makkah to Madinah. In Makkah, the 
Prophet was preaching and gaining followers, but they were being per- 
secuted by the city’s leaders. In Madinah, he and his followers were wel- 
comed and, in fact, the local tribes agreed to abide by his leadership. 
This event, therefore, signifies the transition of the Prophet’s mission 
from simply preaching submission (is/dm) to God’s will to actually cre- 
ating a just society and institutions that ensure social justice. Had they 
remained in Makkah and been wiped out, the community’s beliefs would 
have been correct but unrealized and ineffectual. Thus, many scholars 
believe that this event symbolizes the uniquely Islamic emphasis on 
action within the monotheistic tradition. Earlier prophets had taught the 
same truths confirmed in the Prophet’s teaching: Muhammad was the 
“seal of the prophets” (meaning that no more prophets would be neces- 
sary) because he made it clear, once and for all, that correct belief is not 
enough to fulfill the covenant. True belief must be “witnessed” in social 
action and ethical behavior. 

What is important here is that Islam’s emphasis on belief-in-action is 
reflected in the fact that the controlling and unifying role played by theol- 
ogy in Christianity is played by law in Islam. But law in Islam is not sim- 
ply a list of rules and regulations. As Fazlur Rahman puts it, Islamic law 
“is not strictly speaking law [in the Western sense], since much of it 
embodies moral and quasi-moral precepts not enforceable in any court.” 
“[O]n closer examination,” he continues, it is “a body of legal opinions or, 
as Santillana put it, ‘an endless discussion of the duties of a Muslim,’ rather 
than a neatly formulated code or codes.” That is why we must look to 
Islamic legal thought, rather than to theology, for ideas about politics as a 
medium for religious activity. 


The Development of Islamic Jurisprudence 


Unlike Judaism and Christianity, Islam developed from the outset in the 
context of political power. Yet Muhammad left no detailed political theory 
or institutions empowered to develop one. Thus, classical Islamic theory de- 
veloped gradually and in dialogue with actual political developments. 

The classical institution of Islamic leadership is the caliphate. From the 
death of the Prophet in 632 until 1924, there was, at least theoretically, a 
khalifah (lit. political successor). Muhammad’s prophetic mantle was not 
inherited by his successors, and he did not leave behind a specific political 
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system or designate a successor (according to Sunni belief). The Prophet 
was considered both a just arbiter and the source of divine revelation. Yet 
the two roles were not fused; the Qur’an even commanded the Prophet to 
make decisions on practical issues only in consultation (shura) with mem- 
bers of the community. In addition, the Prophet elicited periodic oaths of 
allegiance to his leadership (bay‘ah) from the Muslims. Beyond establish- 
ing these precedents, the Prophet apparently left it to the community to 
devise its own form of governance. 

In general, the Prophet’s successors were expected to be personally 
pious and to behave according to the guidance left by the Prophet, but there 
were no formal criteria for determining the community’s leadership or judg- 
ing its legitimacy. The first successor, Abū Bakr, was chosen by the con- 
sensus of the Muslim elders in Madinah. He appears to have suggested his 
successor, ‘Umar, to a council of community leaders who approved the 
choice. The next two successors (‘Uthman and ‘Ali) were also reported to 
have been chosen by such a council, the choices being presumably ratified 
by the community’s oath of allegiance. 

Yet it is unclear even what titles these leaders were accorded. Abii Bakr 
apparently used “successor to the Messenger of God” (khalifat [caliph] 
rasūl Allah), while ‘Umar seems to have preferred “leader of the faithful” 
(amir al mu'minin). However, as Watt points out, there is no evidence of a 
clearly defined significance for either designation.’ The Qur'an (4:62) sim- 
ply commands: “Obey God and the Messenger and those among you in 
authority.” We have no record that the early Muslim community believed 
it was doing anything more or less than that. The caliphate only came to be 
institutionalized gradually and on an ad hoc basis, as Muslim sovereignty 
began to spread and the office of caliphate became a coveted prize. In 661 
C.E., following violent competition, the Umayyads, descendants of a lead- 
ing Makkan family, assumed control of the caliphate and established their 
headquarters in Damascus. Here, a distinction between executive and leg- 
islative—judicial religious authority became apparent: Damascus became 
the empire’s political capital while Makkah remained its religious center. 
The Umayyads ruled until they were overthrown by the Abbasids in 750. 
But still there was no theory upon which the institution was based. 

However, during this time the field of Islamic law was developing, and 
a great deal of theorizing was taking place in that sphere, theorizing that 
would become the basis of Islamic political institutions. In the early days of 
the Muslim community, there were no official organs of either law or the 
interpretation of scripture on which law was supposed to be based. During 
the lifetime of the Prophet and his first four immediate successors (his clos- 
est Companions who are regarded by Sunnis as having been of exemplary 
character and judgment and are therefore called al rashidin or the “rightly- 
guided” caliphs), the model of governance was basically that of a revered 
tribal elder whose behavior became normative. As noted, Muhammad’s 
prophetic role was explicitly distinguished from his practical leadership 
role. He is even reported to have told his community that they are the best 
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judges in practical matters, except where the Qur’an directs otherwise. In 
the Constitution of Madinah, believed to have been dictated by him when 
he established the community at Madinah, he defined his political role as 
that of arbiter of disputes. After designating the rights and responsibilities 
of community members toward one another, he said: “Wherever there is 
anything about which you differ, it is to be referred to God and to 
Muhammad for a decision.” Elsewhere, “Whenever among the people of 
this document there occurs any disturbance or quarrel from which disaster 
is to be feared, it is to be referred to God and to Muhammad, the Messenger 
of God.” Clearly, it was assumed that Muhammad's behavior was divinely 
guided and that his judgment was sound. The only other monotheists 
referred to in the constitution (besides the Muslims) were Jews and, 
although they were designated as part of the community of the Prophet, it 
was stipulated that they could retain their own religious laws and practice. 
Those who declared themselves Muslim, in lieu of a developed legal sys- 
tem, deferred to the Prophet’s judgment, on a case-by-case basis. 
Apparently, the rdshidiin followed this same model. 

The assumption of power and subsequent conquest of vast territories 
by the Umayyads, however, changed that model. Umayyad general admin- 
istrative policy, particularly regarding matters of taxation, was to leave in 
place the extant system, which varied according to whether the area had 
been under Roman (Byzantine) or Persian administration, the means of 
acquisition (conquest or treaty), and so on.’ Thus, huge chunks of policy 
and legislation were incorporated into the Islamic administrative system 
with virtually no input from Islamic sources. Furthermore, it became 
apparent to some that Umayyad leadership no longer evinced the model of 
wisdom and piety that Islamic leadership ideally symbolized. This recog- 
nition fostered the growth of opposition groups. Among them were reli- 
gious scholars whose objections to Umayyad policies were based on their 
understanding of Islamic principles. It was in this context that the Islamic 
community began to develop the foundations for a political theory: the 
scholars’ articulation of the components of legal reasoning, which gave 
rise to the four schools of Sunni Islamic law.° 

The Umayyads introduced the office of judge (qddi), political 
appointees with varied administrative responsibilities, including police 
and treasury work, who were generally charged with settling disputes 
according to local custom. They had a great deal of latitude and could 
exercise their own discretion with regard to what was permissible given 
Islamic principles and administrative necessities. By the mid-eighth cen- 
tury, however, there was a significant number of religious scholars who 
were popularly regarded as having the authority to identify and interpret 
the sources of normative Islamic practice (Islamic law). They fell into 
schools of thought, which generally developed according to regional 
practice. In Madinah, for example, a legal school developed based on 
local practice and on the interpretations of scripture and hadith reports 
known locally. It was expressed in the work of Malik ibn Anas (d. 796), 
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around which developed the Maliki school. Another center, with differ- 
ent local customs and different hadith reports, grew up in Kūfah: the 
school of Abū Hanifah (d. 767), largely developed by Abū Yusuf (d. 798) 
and al Shaybani (d. 804) and known as the Hanafi school. The develop- 
ment of these schools was essentially democratic; determination of what 
was normative in the Qur’an and Sunnah was based on local consensus 
(ijma‘). When there were no apparently applicable precedents in the 
Qur'an or Sunnah, legal scholars were to use their discretion, as had the 
Umayyad judges, to determine the implications of what they found in the 
Qur’an and Sunnah with regard to novel situations. They were to practice 
ijtihad, the name given to this interpretive work. 

As members of the opposition, legal scholars (fugahda’) were naturally 
favored by the dynasty succeeding the Umayyads—the Abbasids (750- 
1258)—and came to play an important role in their administration. But 
their incorporation into the imperial administration revealed the need for 
greater rigor in legal thought in the hopes of greater uniformity of practice 
throughout the empire. Thus a third school of Islamic law developed, that 
attributed to al Shafi‘'i (d. 820) who held that only the consensus of the 
entire Islamic community (not just the various regions) was considered 
authoritative. As this was virtually impossible to attain, given the extent of 
the Islamic community had achieved, it was preferable to follow precedent 
as much as possible. For al Shafi, then, the third source of Islamic law 
was established consensus regarding the meaning of the Qur'an as inter- 
preted in light of hadith reports. Ijtihad could be practiced only as a final 
resort, but it too was circumscribed: The intellectual effort to determine 
the implications of the Qur'an and Sunnah was to be according to syllo- 
gistic reasoning, or reasoning by analogy (qgiyds). A fourth school of 
Islamic law eventually developed and placed even greater emphasis on 
precedent as expressed in the Sunnah.’ Al Shafi‘i’s student Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (d. 855) is credited with founding the Hanbali school. 

This articulation of the components of Islamic law would become the 
basis for a comprehensive theory of political sovereignty. As Coulson, a 
legal historian, put it, “The legal scholars were publicly recognized as the 
architects of an Islamic scheme of state and society which the Abbasids 
had pledged themselves to build, and under this political sponsorship the 
schools of law developed rapidly.” But the need for a comprehensive 
political theory apparently did not present itself until the early eleventh 
century, by which time the ‘Abbasid caliphs were facing strong competi- 
tion from regional usurpers, particularly in Egypt and even in Baghdad, 
their capital. It was this challenge that finally gave rise to a theory of gov- 
ernment, propounded by the Shafi‘i jurist al Mawardi (d. 1058).’ 


Classical Theories of Islamic Government 


According to al Mawardi, the caliphate was established in order to con- 
tinue the work of the Prophet in his capacity as defender of Islam and in 
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worldly governance.” Furthermore, it is obligatory upon the community 
that someone be placed in the position of caliph. He says that scholarly 
opinion is divided as to whether that obligation is based on reason or reve- 
lation. Reason tells us that 


it is in the nature of reasonable men to submit to a leader who will 
prevent them from injuring one another and who will settle quar- 
rels and disputes, for without rulers men would live in anarchy and 
heedlessness like benighted savages. 


Revelation tells us, as noted above, that we must “obey God, the Messen- 
ger, and those in authority among you” (Qur'an 4:62). Furthermore, there is 
a hadith report that the Prophet said: 


Other rulers after me will rule over you, the pious according to his 
piety, the wicked according to his wickedness. Hear them and obey 
in all that accords with the truth. If they do good, it will count for you 
and for them. If they do evil, it will count for you and against them. 


Either way—whether on the basis of common sense or revelation—there 
must be a caliph, says al Mawardi. In the absence of a caliph, the commu- 
nity must produce a group of candidates eligible for the position and a 
group of electors to choose from among the candidates. The latter must be 
of honorable character; able to practice ijtihad; have sound hearing, vision, 
and speech; be “sound of limb”; have sound judgment; be courageous and 
vigorous; and be (male) members of the Quraysh tribe (the tribe of the 
Prophet). The electors must have integrity, enough intelligence to recognize 
the candidates’ qualifications, and the ability to choose wisely. 
In al Mawardi’s words, the duties of the caliph are as follows: 


1. To maintain the religion according to established principles 
and the consensus of the first generation of Muslims. If an 
innovator appears or if some dubious person deviates from it, 
the [caliph] must clarify the proofs of religion to him, expound 
that which is correct, and apply to him the proper rules and 
penalties so that religion may be protected from injury and the 
community safeguarded from error. 


2. To execute judgments given between litigants and to settle dis- 
putes between contestants so that justice may prevail and so 
that none commit or suffer injustice. 


3. To defend the lands of Islam and to protect them from intru- 
sion so that people may earn their livelihood and travel at will 
without danger to life or property. 


4. To enforce the legal penalties for the protection of God’s com- 
mandments from violation and for the preservation of the 
rights of his servants from injury or destruction. 
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5. To maintain the frontier fortresses with adequate supplies and 
effective force for their defense so that the enemy may not take 
them by surprise, commit profanation there, or shed blood, 
either of a Muslim or an ally. 


6. To wage holy war [jihad] against those who, after having been 
invited to accept Islam, persist in rejecting it, until they either 
become Muslims or enter the Pact [dhimmah] so that God’s 
truth may prevail over every religion. 


7. To collect the booty and the alms in conformity with the pre- 
scriptions of the Holy Laws, as defined by explicit texts and by 
ijtihad, and this without terror or oppression. 


8. To determine the salaries and other sums due from the trea- 
sury, without extravagance and without parsimony, and to 
make payment at the proper time, neither in advance nor in 
arrears. 


9. To employ capable and trustworthy men and appoint sincere 
men for the tasks which he delegates to them and for the 
money which he entrust to them so that the tasks may be dis- 
charged competently and the money honestly safeguarded. 


10. To concern himself directly with the supervision of affairs and 
the scrutiny of conditions so that he may personally govern the 
community, safeguard the faith, and not resort to delegation in 
order to free himself either for pleasure or for worship, for even 
the trustworthy may betray and the sincere may deceive." 


Beyond the final article, which stipulates generally that the caliph 
must pay attention to this work and not delegate it irresponsibly, each of 
the duties of the caliph falls into one of three categories: defense, treasury, 
or executive. He is to defend the community from attack (article 3), main- 
tain frontier defenses (article 5), and wage war against those who refuse 
either to become Muslims or to enter into treaty with Muslims (article 6). 
Regarding fiduciary responsibility, he is to collect both the alms payments 
required of all Muslims (to be spent on the needs of the community at 
large) and the legitimate spoils of war (article 7), fairly determine and pay 
salaries from the treasury (article 8), and make sure those he appoints han- 
dle treasury moneys honestly (article 9). Finally, he is to make sure that 
the established principles of religion are safeguarded (article 1) and that 
legal judgments and penalties are enforced (articles 2 and 4). In no case is 
the caliph granted legislative or judicial authority. 

It should be noted that these are the qualifications set out by legists in 
the event the community is given the chance to determine its own candi- 
dates. As al Mawardi notes, that is only the case when the previous caliph 
fails to designate his successor and, not surprisingly, it was virtually 
unheard of that someone did not at least claim to have been designated by 
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the previous caliph. It should also be pointed out that although al Mawardi’s 
treatment implies that a wayward ruler may be replaced by due process, in 
fact none ever was. Indeed, given the fact that there were insurrectionary 
groups attacking the caliphate at the very time legists were working out 
Islamic political theory, thinkers from al Mawardi on insisted that even a 
ruler who fails to live up to the ideal standards must be obeyed.” As the say- 
ing usually attributed to Ibn Hanbal has it, sixty years under a tyrant is 
preferable to a single night of anarchy. 

Furthermore, as the list of qualifications for the office stipulated, the 
caliph should be capable of ijtihad. Nevertheless, it was also recognized 
quickly that he rarely was. This seems to be the source of the idea that he 
could delegate his authority to legal scholars, as well as to the idea, 
expressed by the Shafi'i scholar al Juwayni (d. 1985) that it is the legal 
scholars who possess real authority in the community. Therefore, the caliph 
could be a muqallid (follower of precedents or imitator, rather than an inde- 
pendent thinker), so long as he consulted religious scholars.” This would 
become the defining paradigm of Islamic political thought: Islamic law is 
the ultimate source of political authority. 

The classical theory of Islamic government received its fullest treat- 
ment in the work of the thirteenth-century Hanbahi jurist Ibn Taymiyah 
(d. 1328). In his best-known work, al Siydsah al Shar‘iyah, he explains that 
he is setting out the requirements of Islamic government. He begins by clar- 
ifying that the exercise of authority is one of the greatest religious duties, 
because “the children of Adam cannot insure the realization of their (com- 
mon) interest except by meeting together, because every one of them is in 
need of every other one.” And their “common interest” is to live in justice: 
“To judge according to justice, to render dues to those who have a claim on 
them, constitute the essential principles of just government and the very 
purpose of public life.” Elsewhere, “On justice rests the preservation of 
both worlds; this world and the next do not prosper without it.” 

To Ibn Taymiyah, it is both self-evident and confirmed by revelation 
(“according to religion and reason”’) that some people are leaders and most 
are followers. But he distinguishes real leadership ability from another 
ubiquitous human tendency—the desire to control: “[L]onging for exalta- 
tion over the people is (an aspect) of oppression, since all people are of the 
same kind.”” The fact that we are social animals makes it necessary for us 
to establish some kind of government; the fact that many are prone to try to 
control others makes it necessary to establish righteous government. 
Taking his cue from the Qur’anic verse he once described as one-third of 
the Qur'an (3:110), Ibn Taymiiyah says: “The ruler is there to enjoin good 
and forbid evil—this is expected of him in his position.” However, it is not 
the leader who makes a community righteous, in Ibn Tayniiyah’s opinion, 
but rather the guidance of the community by Islamic law. Thus, the title of 
his al Siydsah al Shar‘iyah means government by Shari‘ah (the term gen- 
erally used to designate the entire body of Islamic law but which, more pre- 
cisely, means God’s unchanging will for humanity; the practical codes of 
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law developed by Islamic jurisprudents are called figh, which is human in 
origin and subject to revision. This distinction will be discussed in greater 
detail below.). A community guided by the Shari‘ah is the al ummat al 
wasat, the “just, equitable nation” described by the Qur'an.” 

Accordingly, Ibn Taymiyah draws a clear distinction between religious 
and strictly coercive political authority. The example of the Prophet and the 
rashidiin notwithstanding, leadership of the community is not the sole pre- 
serve of the caliphal authorities. He agrees with the prevailing opinion that 
even unjust rulers are preferable to anarchy (although rulers commanding 
outright contravention of God’s will must not be obeyed).” The govern- 
ment’s authority is called wildyah, a kind of deputyship or management. 
Ideally, he says, it is a trust (wakdlah), like the responsibility of a shepherd 
to the flock. He cites a hadith wherein the Prophet is supposed to have said: 
“All of you are shepherds, and every shepherd is responsible for his flock,” 
and then concludes that the authority of the caliphal government is “a trust, 
for rulers are trustees of the souls of believers as in a partnership.” 
Referring to the government’s work as treasurer for the community, he 
stresses again: “Treasurers have not the power to apportion the funds as an 
owner may divide his property; rather they are custodians, representatives, 
stewards, not owners.” 

Overall, in fact, Ibn Taymiyah describes the caliphal government as a 
practical reality, not a scared or doctrinal issue. He argues against the Shiʻi 
view that the leader of the community is not only essential to the Islamic 
identity of the community but is infallible.” He says that only the leader- 
ship of the Prophet was divinely instituted. Even the leadership of the 
rashidiin was only relatively perfect. They had been close enough to the 
Prophet to be able to lead the community in a pious way. But since that 
time, political leadership has degenerated into mere kingship, temporal and 
practical, at best. Furthermore, he agrees with al Mawardi that executive 
leadership should be decided by consensus, or at least a preponderance of 
opinion of an electoral body, and that its opinion should then be offered to 
the public for ratification. Like any contract, it should be accepted freely by 
both sides and both have the right to a reasonable expectation of benefit. 
The community has the right to expect peace and social order, and the exec- 
utive has the right to expect obedience so long as he leads in accordance 
with Islamic law. Again, then, the overriding authority is Islamic law, the 
legislative—judicial branch of government, rather then the executive. 

Ibn Taymiyah makes this quite clear when he says that the identify- 
ing feature of an Islamic society is not its leader’s character but rather the 
people’s responsiveness to the Shari‘ah.” For that reason, he devotes fully 
half of his book on Islamic government to the duties of the ruled and a 
good deal of his other writings to correcting what he believed were devi- 
ations that had crept into Islamic practice. Therefore, he says, it is not the 
sultans—those with executive authority—who bear the legacy of the 
Prophet’s and the rdshidiin’s righteous leadership; it is the religious schol- 
ars. In his treatise on the authority of the founders of the four Sunni 
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schools of law, Ibn Taymiyah reminded readers of the Qur’anic injunction 
to obey God, the Prophet, and those in authority in the community. But 
he identified “those in authority among you” as the religious scholars, 
whom he called “heirs of the prophets, and [those to] whom God gave the 
status of stars for guidance in the darkness of land and sea.””* 

In this context, Ibn Taymiyah finds the distinction between Shari‘ah 
(God's will for human beings) and fiqh (the laws human beings devise) to 
be essential. He criticizes people who confuse the two: 


People who [confuse Shari‘ah and fiqh] do not understand clearly 
the distinction in the meanings of the word Shari‘ah as employed 
in the Speech of God and His Apostle (on the one had) and by com- 
mon people on the other . . . . Indeed, some of them ‘think that 
Shari‘ah is the name given to the judge’s decisions; many of them 
even do not make a distinction between a learned judge, an igno- 
rant judge, and an unjust judge. Worse still, people tend to regard 
any decrees of a ruler as Shari‘ah, while sometimes undoubtedly 
the truth (hagiqah) is actually contrary to the decree of the ruler. 


The Prophet himself said: “You people bring disputes to me; but it 
may be that some of you are able to put their case better than oth- 
ers. But I have to decide on evidence that is before me. If I happen 
to expropriate the right of anyone in favor of his brother, let the lat- 
ter not take it, for in that case I have given him a piece of hell-fire.” 
Thus, the judge decided on the strength of depositions and evi- 
dence that are before him, while the party decided against may well 
have proofs that have not been put forward. In such cases the 
Shari‘ah in reality is just the opposite of the external law, although 
the decision of the judge has to be enforced.” 


The weight of Islamic governance having been placed on jurists, Ibn 
Taymiyah is careful to guard against claims of infallibility on their part.” 
Furthermore, as even a valid judgment is subject to amendment in light of 
new evidence, Islamic legislation must remain flexible. For that reason, 
Ibn Taymiyah is opposed to taqlid (imitation of legal precedents). A 
devoted follower of Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Taymiyah does not deny authoritative 
judgments—determined on the basis of consensus—by the eponyms of the 
four schools of Sunni law.” But like al Shafi'i, Ibn Taymiyah says that, 
given the vast extent of the Islamic community, consensus among legal 
scholars is no longer feasible. Even if it were, that would not relieve qual- 
ified jurists of the responsibility to examine all evidence in every case, as 
well as all pertinent arguments in their own school and in others, and then 
determine on the basis of the Qur'an and the Sunnah the most suitable 
judgment. If a jurist determines that there exists a precedent resonant with 
the spirit of revealed truth, that precedent should be applied regardless of 
the school of law in which it is found. If he does not find an appropriate 
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precedent, he should not hesitate to judge independently—to exercise ijti- 
had—in accordance with the principles he has determined to be most con- 
ducive to justice.” The direct relationship envisioned here is one between 
a jurist and revelation; no human authority should serve as a filter for a 
qualified jurist. Only those untrained in Islamic law are allowed (indeed, 
obliged) to follow the teachings of human authorities. 

For Ibn Taymiyah, then, careful scrutiny of the cumulative tradition of 
Islamic law was essential to the life of the Muslim community. But the fact 
that an opinion may have been suitable at a given time and place was no 
guarantee that it would be suitable in another time and place. This is why 
he rejected taqlid. To convince others of the point, he called upon the wit- 
ness of the very scholars being imitated: “[T]he imams themselves have 
demonstrably admonished the people against their imitation and com- 
manded that if they found stronger evidence in the Qur'an or in the Sunnah, 
they should prefer it to their own.”” In all cases, it must be the Qur’an that 
determines a judgment. In particular, he cites Malik and al Shafi‘i, as well 
as the first caliph, Abū Bakr: “Follow me where I obey God; but if I dis- 
obey Him, you owe me no obedience.” The founder of his own school, Ibn 
Hanbal, is quoted: “Do not imitate me or Malik or al Shafi‘i, or al Thawn, 
but investigate as we have investigated.” 

Thus, ijtihad for Ibn Taymiyah was not only perennially possible but 
was also essential to the practice of Islam, and disagreement among the 
fugaha’ (legal scholars) was not a sign of weakness: It simply reflects 
their humanity and the need for flexibility of Islamic law. Here Ibn 
Taymiyah expands upon the Hanbali notion of istis/ah (having regard for 
social well-being or public interest in rendering legal judgments). The 
Maliki and Shafi‘i schools also use this principle, while the Hanafis use 
a similar principle known as istihsān (“approval” or juristic prerogative). 
In either case, it is a mechanism whereby strict adherence to established 
precedent or strict legal reasoning can be bypassed if, under the specific 
circumstances at hand, the common good would not be served by such a 
judgment. The well-being of the community, its common interest, as Ibn 
Taymiyah put it above, is justice, the very purpose of Islamic law, of 
public life, and of the Muslim community. In the commitment to justice 
lies what Ibn Taymiyah identified as social solidarity (ta‘’dwun), not in 
uniformity of legal judgments. This is what binds the Muslim community 
into a unity throughout history, from its origins with the prophets to the 
final judgment. It is primarily a moral unity, rather than a political unity 
or even an absolute uniformity of practice. Like the judgments of the 
fuqaha’, jurisprudents, or legal scholars, different communities’ practices 
can diverge to a certain extent, as long as the core of moral unity 
remains.” The ideal Muslim community he described is one whose 
members are mutually supportive in encouraging goodness and 
denouncing evil and in issuing the invitation (da‘wah) to follow the law 
of God. Participation in issuing this invitation, both in work and in deed, 
to join the community of God’s witnesses on Earth—i.e., to live Islamic 
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law—is the core of Islamic unity or solidarity. Provided this type of 
unity exists, differences in practice and judgment are not only acceptable 
but inevitable. 


Conclusion 


What Westerners think of as the three branches of government are, 
in classical Islamic theory, split between those who wield coercive 
power (the executive branch) and the legislative—judicial branch. The 
former has authority over defense matters and is charged with managing 
the treasury according to the law as well as executing the laws and the 
judgments of legal scholars. But by far the greatest emphasis is on the 
latter branch, particularly its legislative capacity, for a community’s 
identity as Islamic lies not in the leader's behavior but in whether or not 
Islamic law prevails. 

This orientation is reflected in the classical designation of the Islamic 
world as dar al Islam (abode of Islam) as opposed to dar al ‘ahd (abode of 
covenant), dar al sulh (abode of truce), or dar al harb (abode of war). 
Although these terms do not appear in the Qur'an, dar al Islam became the 
classical scholars’ most common designation for the Muslim community.” 
It refers specifically to those territories whose leaders are Muslim. Dar al 
‘ahd and dar al sulh are regions whose leaders have agreed to pay the 
Muslim leaders a certain tax and to protect the rights of any Muslims and/or 
their allies who dwell there, but who otherwise maintain their autonomy, 
including their own legal systems. Dar al harb is a region whose leaders 
have made no such agreement and where, therefore, Muslims and their 
allies, unprotected by law, are technically under threat. 

In actual practice, most Muslims follow the law of the school prevail- 
ing in their region. Shafi'i law, for example, is dominant in Indonesia, while 
Hanbali law prevails in Saudi Arabia. But theoretically, as Ibn Taymiyah 
stressed, no one is forced to follow a particular school of thought. Each 
jurisprudent has not only the right but the responsibility to study as 
broadly as possible in all legal schools before making a judgment on 
Islamic law, and individuals are technically free to follow the judgments of 
those they consider the wisest and most just. This freedom within Islamic 
law is, in fact, the focus of contemporary discussions of democracy in 
Islam. A claim could even be made for populism in Islamic political theory, 
since anyone can enter the ranks of the fugahd’ and thus participate in the 
dominant branch of Islamic government. Indeed, as Hallaq argues, the sci- 
ence of Islamic jurisprudence was developed precisely to set out the proce- 
dures whereby anyone with proper training could participate in this branch 
of the government: 


The primary objective of legal theory . . . was to lay down a coher- 
ent system of principles through which a qualified jurist could 
extract rulings for novel cases. From the third/ninth century 
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onwards, this was universally recognized by jurists to be the sacred 
purpose of usiil al fiqh [the roots of Islamic legislation]. 


Populist or not, however, sacred legislation is considered a communal 
duty in Islam. That means that although not everyone need assume this 
responsibility, at least enough people have to undertake it to get the job 
done. And the job, as articulated by Ibn Taymiyah, is to establish a just 
society. Therefore, at least in classical Islamic theory, participation in the 
dominant legislative—judicial branch of government—the one designed to 
make sure the entire government is functioning according to the law of 
God—is religious activity. And that religious activity is the source of 
political authority in classical thought. 
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The Philosophical Foundations of Islamic 
Political Economy 


Mohammad A. Mugqtedar Khan 


Then we put thee on the right way, So follow thou that; And fol- 
low not the desires of those who know not. (Qur’an 45:18) 


Introduction 


Western perceptions of Islam have always been colored by their fear 
of Islamic expansion and the historical rationality of the Crusades. The 
current preoccupation with the “clash of civilizations” debate and the 
extraordinary focus on “Islamic fundamentalism” have greatly politicized 
the discourse on Islam while preventing a fuller understanding of Islam.' 
The tendency among Muslim scholars to allow the West to set the agenda 
of what should be studied in and about Islam has led to the delay of ijtihad 
in more important areas, such as Islamic political economy. In the age of 
modemization, thinkers in the West have rejected Islam as backward look- 
ing and as an impediment to economic development.’ A fair interpretation 
of Islam, however, includes a complete understanding of the need for 
development and social welfare. The political economy of Islam, as this 
paper will present, is a completely humanistic and internally consistent 
development and welfare-oniented paradigm. 

In the twentieth century, Isiam has survived colonial domination, 
communist repression, and the rapid spread of liberalism. Today it has a 
rapidly increasing membership of over one billion and is experiencing a 
resurgence from Malaysia to Sudan and Algeria and from Iran to the 
newly independent republics of Central Asia. More and more nations with 
predominantly Muslim populations are undergoing a burgeoning sense of 
Islamic consciousness. To some, this is a cohesive global phenomenon 
with potentially indelible consequences.’ They see it as a radical move- 
ment that is antithetical to Western liberal values and a challenge to their 
religious zeal to universalize these values. Regardless of the political con- 
structions of Islam’s revival, what is of the essence is that more and more 
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Muslims are turning toward their Islamic heritage for moral and social 
direction, for cultural and political identity, while their societies are strug- 
gling actively to make Islamic principles primary in determining the polit- 
ical and economic nature of their nations. 

It is interesting to note the contrasting trends in global society. While 
one segment is making relentless progress toward a supposedly liberal 
economic society based on the absolute primacy of the individual self, 
another segment is battling against autocracy and cultural imperialism in 
order to resurrect a society based on the primacy of the universal absolute 
(one God) and the negation of the self. Unlike the liberal perspective, in 
which human nature is assumed to be manifested by selfish and rational 
individuals driven by a remorseless desire to maximize their economic 
benefit,‘ the Qur'an defines the individual as a pilgrim traversing time, 
whose every action is subservient to the will of the one and universal God, 
and whose sole purpose is to worship Him: 


He it is Who created you from clay, and then decreed a stated term. 
(6:2) 


Ye shall surely travel from stage to stage. (84:19) 


But ye shall not will except as Allah wills, — The Cherisher of the 
worlds. (81:29) 


This paper addresses the issue of Islamic political economy. It 
attempts to understand those philosophical foundations, principles, and 
instruments of Islam that are the defining characteristics of Islamic polit- 
ical economy. 

There is an extensive literature on both the political theories and eco- 
nomic aspects of Islam. However, there is very little work that deals 
explicitly with Islamic political economy. As defined by Crane and 
Amawi, political economy is : 


focus on phenomena that lie at the cross roads of the traditional 
fields of political science and economics. It seeks to explain how 
political power shapes economic outcomes and how economic 
forces constrain political action. 


This definition, however, assumes that politics and economics are 
distinct phenomena that can be studied separately and that political econ- 
omy lies somewhere in the middle. My own understanding is that as eco- 
nomics and politics are inseparable aspects of social existence, it would 
be misleading to study them separately. Thus, the study of political econ- 
omy becomes a more effective way of studying societies. Hasanuz Zaman 
articulates the economic functions of an Islamic state. His work is an 
example of the rare studies of Islamic political economy. 
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A Brief Conceptual History of Islamic Political 
Economy 


The period from the tenth to the twentieth century was, sadly, an era 
of reverse renaissance within the Muslim world. Very little ijtihad was 
done and, consequently, the conceptual development of Islamic econom- 
ics failed to keep pace with evolving modern markets and the economic 
consequences of developing technology. It reached a sort of impasse from 
which it has just begun to awaken. The earliest and most famous Islamic 
economist, Ibn Khaldiin (1332—1406), made significant advances in issues 
of comparative advantage and international trade. His work is very similar 
to that of Adam Smith, who first advocated liberal economics in the sev- 
enteenth century. 

In his al Muqaddimah, Ibn Khaldiin describes the individual as an 
economic animal possessing the attribute of rational behavior and, to a 
degree, also propounds the theory that economic efficiency and survival 
are major goals. He discusses the domestic and international division of 
labor and relationships between price, demand, and supply. His merit 
lies more in his rather precocious development of liberal concepts than 
in his contribution to Islamic economic theory. Unfortunately, Ibn Khal- 
din’s work was not taken up and developed by other Muslim scholars for 
nearly five centuries—a tragedy that has contributed significantly to the 
stunted development of Islamic political economic thought. 

A few authors from Pakistan were the first to revive interest in Islamic 
economics. Syed Abul A‘ala Mawdudi and Anwar Iqbal Qureshi are 
among the most notable. However, their work was more in the nature of 
advocacy than scholarship. Serious scholarship began in the late 1970s 
with Bager As-Sadr, Khurshid Ahmad, Monzer Kahf, Nawab Haider 
Naqvi, M. Umer Chapra, M. A. Choudhary, M. Abdul Mannan, and Ozay 
Mehmet.’ Some scholars are attempting to understand Islamic economics 
within the conceptual framework of conventional economics, while others 
work within the domain of Islamic epistemology to develop concepts and 
instruments that can explain economic activity from an Islamic perspec- 
tive. The former effort is best represented by Naqvi, who draws a parallel 
between Islamic economic principles and the theory of perfect competi- 
tion. He develops his model from four ethical axioms: unity, equilibrium, 
free will, and responsibility." It is an ideal system wherein Islamic ethics 
serve as the point of departure for conceptualizing a general equilibrium 
model. Ahmad, Chapra, and Mannan are good examples of the latter cat- 
egory. The most prominent Shiʻi contributor to the development of con- 
temporary Islamic economic thought, who also fits the latter mold, is the 
illustrious Iraqi scholar and jurist Bager As-Sadr. 

Bager As-Sader is considered to be a prominent Islamic modernist and 
one of the main architects of the Islamic renaissance in Najaf between 
1940 and 1980.’ He made two important contributions to Islamic econom- 
ics. The first is the celebrated /qtisadund (Our Economic System), which 
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critiques Marxism and capitalism while elaborating upon the Islamic prin- 
ciples of economics. The unique quality of this work is that it draws on 
Islamic fighi thought more than any other source to articulate economic 
principles. He also wrote al Bank al lā Ribawi fi al Islam (The Interest- 
Free Bank in Islam). In this work, he elaborated the mechanics of interest- 
free banking. 

Ahmad has an interesting perspective on Islamic economics, in that he 
looks at it within the context of development.” While this makes his 
approach very instrumental and open to retrospective biases, nevertheless 
it provides an interesting texture to the literature. This Pakistani scholar 
and practitioner of repute defines, or rather redefines, the term develop- 
ment from the standpoint of Islam. Development in Islam, he writes, is 
more than economic output and economic activity; it is a value-oriented 
activity that includes moral, material, and spiritual components. He places 
development squarely within the broader concept of human development. 
Islam, he proclaims, is effort, struggle, movement, and reconstruction—all 
elements of social change. Thus, Islam equals social change equals all 
round human development. He identifies four cardinal principles of 
Islamic development: tawhid (oneness), rubibiyah (divine arrangement 
toward perfecting nourishment and sustenance), khildfah (vicegerency), 
and tazkiyah (purification and growth). Ahmad’s approach, like that of 
Mannan, is socioeconomic in character. 

Muhammed Nejatullah Siddiqui is more famous for the extraordinary 
survey he published on all aspects of Islamic economics and for his 
attempt to demonstrate how a social security system can be developed in 
Islamic societies using the instrument of zakat.” This survey, while 
exhaustive, shows no new approaches to Islamic political economy. This 
could be for two reasons. Contemporary Islamic thinkers are not really 
working in Muslim-friendly environments. Most governments in Muslim 
states are either hostile to or wary of Islam and Islamic thinkers. Thus, 
invariably Islamic thinkers are compelled to drop political aspects and 
concentrate on economic aspects. Second, the usefulness of the political 
economy approach, though as old as Adam Smith and Karl Marx, has been 
rediscovered in contemporary social science only recently. I hope this 
paper will help redress this lacuna. 

Chapra places the conception of Islamic economics within the broader 
Islamic worldview. His perspective is holistic, and his analysis is more 
strategic.’ The Islamic worldview, according to him, is based on three fun- 
damental principles: tawhid, khilafah, and ‘addlah (justice)." 

Mannan, in his /slamic Ummah: Economic Order and Conceptual 
Framework, explains how the Islamic paradigm is based on a matrix of the 
Qur’anic concepts of tawhid (the unity of God and humanity’s total sub- 
mission to Him), akhirah (life after death), amdnah (trust), ‘adl (justice), 
ihsān (kindness), igtisad (moderation), i‘tidal (harmony), tazkiyah (eco- 
nomic growth with more spiritual values), istislah (public interest), halal 
(that which is beneficial), and haradm (that which is harmful).'* There are 
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two remarkable aspects in Mannan’s work. He conceptualizes the Islamic 
model as a socioeconomic and not just an economic paradigm. This is a 
positive approach. Given the metatheoretical nature of Islam and the all- 
pervasive quality of the Qur’anic injunctions, it is not possible to separate 
social order from economics. In his discussion of the ideological impera- 
tive in economics, he states how Islam does not accept the position that 
economics is neutral toward value. 

S. M. Hasanuz Zaman’s Economic Functions of an Islamic State is a 
historical account of the early experiences in operationalizing Islamic 
political economy. His work is divided into three sections. The first deals 
with the basic elements of Islamic economics: ‘adl, ihsdn, zakat, infaq 
(spending), and ghanimah (booty). His second section focuses primarily 
on the bayt al mal (the exchequer), and the third on economic indicators. 
His work, however, is a historical account up to the period of the 
Umayyads, and I am a bit reticent about equating, as he does, what is with 
what ought to be from an Islamic perspective. Thus, while I appreciate 
Zaman’s approach as a truly political economic perspective, I would still 
classify his work as historical." 

Having noted that research and the development of knowledge among 
Muslims virtually ceased between the time of Ibn Khaldin and now, it may 
be said that this great stagnation is perhaps one of the primary causes for 
the decline of Islamic power. The return to research within an Islamic par- 
adigm is one of the many positive facets of the modern Islamic resurgence. 


Socioeconomic Foundations 


The goals of the Islamic paradigm (maqdsid al shari‘ah) are based on 
the concepts of human well-being (falah) and the good life (al hayat al 
tayyabah)."° Faith (imdn) is at the core of maqāşid al shari‘ah, because it 
lays the foundation for a society that will ensure universal well-being. 
According to Mannan, the primary motive is “aggregate welfare.” The 
Qur’an, in 6:136, says that God has provided resources in abundance to 
humanity and they are sufficient—provided that they be distributed with 
efficiency and equity." Mannan also points out that the quality, content, 
composition, and actual distribution of GNP is more important than mere 
volume.” In addition, he cites nine criteria for the development of an inte- 
grative economic model, among which he lists the concept of human 
equality, distributive justice, the balanced and benevolent use of natural 
resources, and the principle of coexistence.” 

No vision of social existence can make sense unless it spells out its con- 
ception of human nature, for assumptions and hypotheses about this ele- 
ment form the basic philosophical foundations of any value system. All 
worldviews are theorized according to these assumptions regarding human 
nature and humanity’s raison d’étre. Perspectives would make less sense if 
they failed to relate to the nature and realities of human existence. By 
means of their philosophical underpinning, worldviews attempt to address 
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the ontological issues of human existence in order to realize their vision of 
what the world ought to be. Islam explains human nature as that of an intel- 
ligent being capable of exercising choice. Furthermore, each human being 
was created as the khalifah of God on Earth to conquer and rule over it 
(Qur’an 45:12-13); has an inner self (the soul), which has an intrinsic abil- 
ity to recognize the signs of God; and experiences an anguish that is 
expressed in the form of a search for its maker.” Each person is supposed 
to be inherently good and just; capable of fulfilling his/her social obliga- 
tions; able to know, learn, and apply one’s knowledge to accomplish one’s 
mission in life—to live a life of ‘ibadah (worship) and realize the maqdasid.” 
Humanity, created in the best of molds (Qur’an 95:4), granted the ability to 
think and reason (Qur’an 90:8-10), and possessed of power over both mind 
and matter, still has only a limited free-will (Qur'an 10:99). Thus, Islam 
explains the nature and purpose of man, in a manner consistent with the 
conception of an Islamic society. 

The purpose of the message revealed to the Prophet—Islam—is essen- 
tially social and moral reform. Islam, through a process of consciousness 
of the self, the Creator, and His creation, releases one from jahiliyah (a 
state of ignorance and barbarism). It prescribes a society based on the prin- 
ciples of justice, brotherhood, and equality. It lays out very high moral 
standards and expects every individual to fulfill his/her obligations to soci- 
ety in maintaining amdn (peace and harmony) and zakat (distributive jus- 
tice). In an Islamic society, individuals are responsible for their actions and 
are accountable to God for their conduct. The establishment of an Islamic 
society with strong family traditions is one of the divine duties of every 
Muslim. As Islam makes no distinction between spiritual and temporal or 
between religious and secular, all social forms, functions, and institutions 
should manifest the application of basic Islamic principles.” 

Mannan describes an integrated individual—society-state social frame- 
work in Islam.” He maintains that this social framework is based on nine 
criteria: a fair balance between worship and work; human equality; mutual 
responsibility and cooperation in society; distributive justice; family, col- 
lective, and individual responsibility; a balanced and salutary use of God’s 
bounty; the limited sovereignty of people in society; the principle of coex- 
istence; and freedom of action and conscience. These criteria, he believes, 
will provide the motivation for those economic and social activities that 
will culminate in a just and egalitarian society. 

The architecture of an Islamic society is an issue by itself. What is ger- 
mane here is that the Islamic economic model recognizes the need to estab- 
lish a functional Islamic society before its economic principles can be 
employed for social good.” 


The Economic Functions of an Islamic State 


The Islamic state is obviously the prerequisite to the establishment of 
an Islamic politicoeconomic order. It is distinct from other forms of polity 
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in its philosophical foundations and structure, as well as in its functional 
features. An Islamic polity represents the institutionalization of the 
ummah’s desire to realize the maqasid al shari‘ah. The Islamic state can be 
realized only through a conscious application of Islam’s sociopolitical and 
economic principles both at the level of human action and of institutional 
practice. It assumes the submission to Islam by all members and a willing- 
ness to establish a society based on justice and equality. It assumes a degree 
of taqwa (consciousness) or faith capable of negating individual desires for 
power and wealth, in deference to social welfare, on the part of the masses. 
It also assumes a high level of awareness among the people regarding the 
teachings of Islam accompanied by a well-nurtured moral character. Of all 
forms of statehood, Islam expects the most from its subjects. And why not, 
for was not humanity made from the best of molds (Qur’an 95:4)? 

At this point, one must understand clearly that if the masses are weak 
in their belief in tawhid and a just society, then the task of the state 
becomes more difficult. It will have to enforce these principles. In an 
ideal Islamic state, which is nonexistent today but was a phenomenal suc- 
cess under the Prophet and the first four caliphs, the state merely coordi- 
nated the implementation of zakat and the self-motivated avoidance of 
israf (waste) and ribd (interest). There was no need for the state to inter- 
vene or enforce its laws, for everyone believed that they were God's 
vicegerents and conducted themselves accordingly. At the time of Haran 
al Rashid, the society was so well-balanced that there was no one to 
whom it could give alms. 

By now it must be clear that secularism, as defined in liberal and com- 
munist states, is absolutely irrelevant to the Islamic political covenant. 
Religion is inalienably associated with politics and economics, for it both 
defines the objectives and also prescribes the means. Thus, in Islamic 
thought, political economy is a valid category of science, for politics and 
economics cannot be dissociated from each other. To summarize, the rai- 
son d'être of the state is to establish a society in which there is social equal- 
ity and economic justice with human well-being and the good life as goals, 
an economy based on the principles of tawhid and amdnah. This is the role 
of the state as defined by the principles of Islamic political economy. 


Fundamental Principles 

This section describes those fundamental principles of Islam that are 
both articles of faith as well as instruments of policy. It is the simultaneous 
manifestation of the dual characters of these principles that constitutes 
Islamic political economy. 


Tawhid and Brotherhood 


Tawhid signifies the belief in the encompassing unity of God and the 
acceptance that He alone is the Creator and Sustainer and is alone worthy 
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of worship. Any violation of this is a cardinal sin known as shirk (the con- 
secration of anything else but God): 


Your God is One God: As to those who do not believe (in One God 
and the hereafter), their hearts refuse to know and they are arro- 
gant. (Qur’an 16:22) 


The theme of unity is fundamental in Islam and runs through the 
Qur'an.” Tawhid, in a broader sense, means divinity and also incorporates 
the concept of the brotherhood of the ummah. Brotherhood implies a rela- 
tionship of mutual care and universal welfare in which all Muslims are 
treated as one ummah, community, or nation, as well as the collective 
responsibility of ensuring the well-being (fa/ah) of each individual. It oblig- 
ates humanity to maintain amdnah (trust) among the ummah and to refrain 
from fasdd (mischief, animosity, and corruption) (Qur'an 2:205), espe- 
cially since all resources are in abundance, are for the welfare of all and not 
for just a few, and have to be utilized equitably for the well-being of all 
(Qur'an 2:29). The Islamic emphasis on the equitable distribution of wealth 
is so intense that some Muslims believe that the equality of wealth is essen- 
tial in an Islamic society.” 


So that it may not be (a benefit) going round and round among such 
of you as may (already) be rich. (Qur’an 59:7) 


This verse states clearly that society should not allow the concentration 
of wealth, for such a condition contradicts the basic principles of equality 
and brotherhood. Many scholars believe that a concentration of resources is 
usually due to the exploitation of the weak, which Islam does not allow. 


Abolition of Riba 
O ye who believe! Devour not riba. (Qur’an 3:130) 


The Qur'an, in 2:275-80, instructs Muslims to end their dealing in ribd. 
Some scholars have translated ribā as “usury” or “interest,” while others 
limit its definition to “excess.” Very broadly, if in any financial transaction 
there is an excess on one side, it can be said to involve ribd. This practice 
is exploitative and counter to the goals of tawhid and brotherhood. Hence, 
Islamic society advocates its abolition. This viewpoint has led to the ban- 
ning of interest in Islamic forms of banking, and the consequent problems 
in operations are a major area of research for Islamic scholars. 


Mudarabah 


Mudarabah describes profit-sharing under economic cooperation. 
From the Qur’anic perspective, it is antithetical to ribd, for “God has per- 
mitted trade and forbidden riba” (Qur’an 2:275). 
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The Qur’an, in 2:267, also espouses an element of purity in economic 
transactions. This construct, with its moral and cooperative implications, 
can be the starting point of Islamic economic practices at the international 
level that will lead to economic cooperation and integration. 


Avoidance of Israf 


The Qur’anic meaning of isrdf is “waste due to wanton consumption.” 
It refers to excess production and consumption.” The Qur'an, in 10:24, 
also implies that production must be socially controlled and that excess 
production should not be allowed to influence our lifestyles. Perhaps the 
avoidance of isradf must be associated with efficiency. Furthermore, it is 
stated plainly that there are resources in abundance and that they are suf- 
ficient for humanity—provided that they are used efficiently and equitably 
and that wastage and excess are avoided.” Hoarding and accumulation are 
not allowed, and the avoidance of isrāf and ribd is aimed at preventing the 
overexploitation of resources, which is hardm (harmful). 


Right to Private Property 


This is a very important element in the entire structure of an econom- 
ic system based on the principles of human equality and social justice. 
Even as the principle of amdnah (trust) as applied to interpersonal affairs 
guards an individual’s right to personal property, the fundamental princi- 
ples of tawhid, zakat, and khildfah make this right subordinate to society’s 
right to redistribute resources. Obviously, the Shari‘ah makes a policy- 
level distinction between resources and individual property. Ahmad 
alludes to the concept of private property as “priority” and argues that 
having rights of ownership over resources is akin to having the priority to 
use them. For example, if someone has a priority over some land and is not 
using it, then a fellow Muslim must be allowed to use it without claiming 
more than his/her rightful share. 

The Qur'an, in 70:35, also stipulates that only that human being is the 
honored one “in whose wealth there is a right acknowledged for the poor 
and the impoverished” (Qur'an 70:24). 

It is clear that when the rich share their wealth with the poor, they are 
not doing a favor to the poor but are merely fulfilling their obligation to 
God, who has endowed them with abundance. Their willingness to share 
shows that they acknowledge the right of the poor to an equal share in 
God’s creation.” 


Zakat 


Islamic principles emphasize that resources are not only God’s gift to 
all human beings but also His amdnah (trust) (Qur'an 2:29). They should 
therefore be shared and distributed equally. Zakat is a form of charity that 
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is an obligation of faith for every Muslim. It literally means tahārah 
(purification), namā (growth), barakah (blessing), and madh (apprecia- 
tion) and must be paid from one’s net worth if it is above a clearly defined 
threshold level (nisab). Zakat is a very crucial instrument in an Islamic 
society,” for it functions as a form of transfer payment and represents the 
main means of bringing social equity and justice to the ummah. As God’s 
resources are for everyone and have to be shared equally, the establish- 
ment of zakat is essential. 

In matters of resource possession, all of us do not start equally. Those 
who have more have an obligation to share with the others, for it is not they 
but God—and God alone—who creates. And those who are poor have the 
right to a share, for God has given them the right to live as do the rest. No 
individual is more or less than another, by virtue of race, age, language, 
place of birth, lineage, or even knowledge, except in his/her taqwa (con- 
sciousness) and män (faith) in God. 


The Three Perspectives of Political Economy 


This section identifies existing perspectives of political economy. It 
is neither the occasion nor the object to explain these various perspec- 
tives in detail, as they can be studied in other works. The discipline of 
political economy recognizes three worldviews or ideologies that consti- 
tute its theoretical edifice: liberalism, Marxism, and realism or neomer- 
cantilism.™ Different states use different worldviews to accomplish their 
political and economic goals. The collapse of the Soviet bloc is being 
treated by most policymakers as the end of Marxism as a contending 
worldview. Liberalism, along with neomercantilism, is on the ascendancy. 
The former is becoming the order of the day, while the latter is the stan- 
dard strategy applied by such economic challengers as Japan, China, and 
South Korea. 

It is apparent that the outcome of implementing these perspectives has 
not been good for everyone. Liberalism has led to vast inequities in wealth 
distribution, Marxism to authoritarianism and repression, and realism to 
international conflict. We still need to look for alternative perspectives to 
establish a just and universally beneficial world order. 


Conclusion and Directions for Future Research 


Given Muslims’ belief in the timelessness of the Islamic paradigm and 
its applicability to all people in all ages, Muslim scholars have failed to do 
justice to it. It has to be reread and reinterpreted in order to explain change 
(from the Qur’anic perspective) and to extract from it models that will be in 
tune with the times. Ijtihad should be an ongoing process. This paper paints 
with a very broad brush. What needs to be undertaken is a detailed study of 
each element and principle of Islamic political economy in order to give 
them a practical form. Future research should not only elaborate upon each 
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principle but also should use case studies to demonstrate how it could be 
applied in specific situations to produce beneficial results. 

The last decade has seen the global resurgence of Islam. Two states 
have committed themselves to the implementation of Islam at all levels of 
society, Iran and Sudan, while many other Muslim states (e.g., Algeria, 
Tunisia, Tajikistan, Egypt, and Jordan) are experiencing a demand, in 
various degrees, for Islamization. It is an understanding of the political 
economic consequences of these demands that will determine the relative 
success of these endeavors. Those who are trying to come to terms with 
this unprecedented resurgence are also thinking in terms of the political 
economy of this resurgence. After all, the strikingly different attitude of 
the United Nations and the international community in enforcing interna- 
tional law and protecting human rights in Kuwait and Bosnia can only be 
explained through a political economy approach—oil. Thus, it is impor- 
tant that we study the political economy of Islam as well as that of 
Islamization. 
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Reflections 


Medieval Philosophical Discourse and 
Muslim-Christian Dialogue 


Mehdi Aminrazavi 


As pluralistic societies in the West become the norm and the “global 
village” becomes a reality, ecumenical dialogues gain prominence. 
Ecumenical dialogues, which, like many other discussions, first began 
among scholars as an exclusively academic activity, now take place in 
churches, communities, and other sociopolitical organizations. In the 
United States, in particular, attempts are being made to introduce educa- 
tional curricula that are sensitive to the culture and religious orientations of 
minonities. 

The very feasibility of a Christian—Muslim dialogue should be called 
into question. Can the Islamic world enter into a dialogue with the secular 
West? Any dialogue or discourse requires a common language, a shared 
worldview, and some basic agreement on some of the fundamental axioms 
around which a worldview is formed. I fear that the Islamic world and the 
West no longer have such a common language. 

In the present discussion, I will offer an analysis and interpretation of 
Muslim—Christian dialogue that calls for a reflection on the readiness of 
Muslims to have a meaningful dialogue with the West. I argue that the nec- 
essary condition for a meaningful dialogue between traditional Islam and 
the secular West does not exist and, therefore, that any attempt to do so at 
this time either wil] not succeed or will become a superficial survey of what 
we have in common, such as the Ten Commandments. To elucidate, I will 
first offer a model of a successful dialogue between Muslims and Christians 
based on the medieval philosophical dialogue between Muslim and Chris- 
tian philosophers. J will then apply the conclusions drawn from this model 
to contemporary attempts at such ecumenical dialogues. 

Any student of medieval philosophy can observe two distinct periods 
in the history of medieval philosophy, defined here as early and later, 
each of which has distinct characteristics. The early period belongs to the 
Church fathers who laid the groundwork for Christian philosophical and 
theological frameworks. Early Christian philosophical writings of such 
figures as Augustine, Boethius, John Scotus, St. Anselm, Peter Abaillard, 
and others were responses to specific questions of an intellectual nature. 
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Of course, Greek philosophy and its proponents in Christendom were 
clearly there, but, as their works reflect, Christian philosophers merely 
adopted certain concepts from Greek philosophers in order to offer a 
rational defense of the faith. Early Christian philosophy, having been 
influenced by the Greeks alone, dealt with specific issues and attempted 
to find solutions to problems that Christianity was facing. In this regard, 
the two civilizations, Greek and Christianity, were engaged in a dialogue 
that was immensely beneficial to the enrichment of Christian intellectual 
thought. 

On the Islamic side, such early Muslim philosophers as al Kindi and 
al Farabi also followed the same pattern, namely, their views, concerns, 
and comments were responses to Greek philosophers, in particular Plato 
and Aristotle. When reading early Islamic philosophy, one clearly gets 
the impression that it too was engaged only with the Greeks and that their 
central concerns became the Muslims’ central concerns as well. Clearly, 
some sort of dialogue was taking place between Muslims and Greeks on 
the philosophical level simply because Muslims needed to learn the dis- 
cursive method of the Greek philosophers in order to defend, in a rational 
manner, the tenets of the faith. The two cultures differed profoundly, 
which made the dialogue both necessary and fruitful. This was necessary, 
since the perspective of one culture (Greek) was intellectually stimulat- 
ing, and it was fruitful since it was through this philosophical dialogue 
that Muslim philosophers were able to adopt the Greek worldview and 
reinterpret it within the Islamic religious universe. 

As examples of this dialogue, we can mention such figures as al 
Farabi, Ibn Sina, al Ghazzali, and Suhrawardi, each of whom confronted 
the Greek challenge in a different way. Al Farabi, the founder of logic in 
the tradition of Islamic philosophy, elaborated on Aristotle’s logic on the 
one hand and adopted the neo-Platonic schemes and Plato’s concept of 
archetypes on the other. This allowed him to engage the Greek philosoph- 
ical tradition in a dialogue and yet to Islamicize that tradition. Ibn Sina, the 
grand synthesizer, effectively brought together Plato, Aristotle, and neo- 
Platonic ideas as well as al Farabi into a single coherent paradigm. The 
coherency, consistency and the depth of Ibn Sina’s engagement with 
Greek philosophy was such that it became a turning point in the history of 
Islamic philosophy. 

Much can be said about Ibn Sina and his encounter with the Greeks and 
other intellectual ideas, but this is beyond the scope of this work. Suffice it 
to say that Ibn Sina and the Greeks had a common language, objectives, 
and concerns and therefore operated in the same intellectual universe, 
although there were major differences between them. This point is of great 
significance in our discussion of a Muslim—Christian dialogue. 

Following Ibn Sina, the Muslim philosopher who epitomizes ecumeni- 
cal dialogue between the Islamic intellectual tradition and that of other tra- 
ditions, such as the Zoroastrian, neo-Platonic, Greek, and Pythagorean, is 
none other than Shihab al Din Suhrawardi. To prove that the inner dimen- 
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sion of all divinely revealed religions is sacred and a manifestation of the 
divine, Suhrawardi synthesized various elements of the above-mentioned 
traditions: He adopted Aristotelian logic (which he nevertheless criticized), 
Plato’s theory of archetypes, elements from the Pythagoreans, Ibn Sina’s 
ontological hierarchy (which he modified), and various elements from 
other traditions. Suhrawardi’s vast synthesis of philosophical and mystical 
elements resulted in the formation of a new philosophical paradigm that is 
both profoundly Islamic and ecumenical in nature. What allowed him to 
borrow and synthesize philosophical concepts from other traditions was 
that he felt at home with the spiritual and intellectual message of these other 
schools of thought and religious traditions. 

Let us now proceed and consider later medieval Christian philosophy 
in order to examine the extent to which Islamic and Christian philoso- 
phers have influenced each other. St. Thomas Aquinas presents a perfect 
picture of a philosopher whose works are not only influenced by Greek 
philosophy but also by Islamic philosophy. He learned much from al 
Farabi’s logical treatise and borrowed much of Ibn Sina’s ontological 
scheme. His Summa Theologica bears the influence and the impact of 
Islamic philosophy upon him, although he expressed repeatedly that he 
detested Islam as a religion. With the influence of Islamic philosophical 
thought on much of Aquinas’s writings, the picture that emerges is that of 
a person who, despite vast religious differences with Islam nevertheless 
shared with it a sacred universe and a common language. Thus, he was 
able to use the findings of such a religious adversary as Ibn Sina. To this 
equation, one can even add Moses Maimonides, who shared this sacred 
worldview and language, as his writings bear testament. 

A brief glance at the history of medieval intellectual thought reveals an 
ecumenical dialogue between East and West that communicated with each 
other because they shared a common language. It is precisely this common 
language that allowed two distinct traditions to communicate with one 
another. 

The common sacred language and universe of the Islamic—Christian 
religious universe broke down following the end of the medieval period 
in Europe. With the Reformation and the Renaissance, Europe margin- 
alized religion and thereby determined the social direction toward which 
Europe would begin its intellectual journey. With the Renaissance, 
Europe ended its common language with Islam and thereafter made a 
concerted effort to shift the focus of its civilization from theos to anthro- 
pos. This shift was a return to the Greek intellectual world in which man 
is the only measure of things, and thus the West began to criticize itself 
through Greek eyes. What is noteworthy and apparent in this decon- 
structionist effort of the Enlightenment is the reliance on the humanistic 
secularism of the Greeks. This time, however, it was not used to con- 
struct a dialogue between Greek thought and the Christian worldview, 
but rather to “deconstruct,” “demythologize,” “de-mystify,” and, finally, 
to destroy Christianity. 
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Following the Renaissance, the West chose a different intellectual 
paradigm. It also changed the language with which it had communicat- 
ed with other civilizations as well as with its own past. The changing of 
a common language between this secular and newly converted West 
and other civilizations that had retained God as the center of its uni- 
verse resulted in the end of communication. Perhaps nowhere was the 
impact of this profound change more drastic than on Islamic civiliza- 
tion, which remained staunchly theocentric. It is a symbolic coinci- 
dence that René Descartes, the father of modern Western philosophy 
who introduced the notion of “doubting anything that can be doubted,” 
is a contemporary of the grand metaphysician of Islam, Sadr al Din 
Shirazi (Mulla Sadra), who advocated the attainment of certainty 
through intellectual intuition. 

It would not be unreasonable to say that since the Renaissance, Islam 
and the West have found no common language with which to communi- 
cate. Even throughout the medieval period, which often symbolizes the 
conflicts between Islam and Christianity, a traditional Muslim and a Chris- 
tian would have found very little about which to disagree, particularly 
regarding moral rights and wrongs. In the post-Renaissance era, however, 
Muslims and Westerners find very little to agree upon, a condition that has 
produced a great deal of tension, as noted by S. Huntington in his article 
“The Clash of Civilizations.” 

This brings us to a problem that we face in our contemporary 
attempts to have an ecumenical dialogue with the West, in general, and 
the Christian West, in particular. The West has a greater degree of tol- 
erance for accepting “the other” precisely because it has undergone the 
experiences of Reformation and Renaissance. Such a metamorphosis 
has made the West value-free and therefore more accepting of the new 
“isms” than the Islamic Weltanschaaung, which is divided strictly along 
the sacred and the profane. How can the Islamic world, which has gone 
in a different direction during the last four centuries, communicate with 
the modern West, which has abandoned the sacred and thereby elimi- 
nated that which was held in common? In fact, the modern secular West 
is not any more capable of having a discourse with its own fundamen- 
talists and defenders of God than it is of having a discourse with 
Muslims. 

An objection that is often raised to such a thesis cites the nonmonolithic 
nature of Western societies as evidence. The United States, in particular, 
has one of the highest rates of church attendance, and the “moral majori- 
ty” is alive and well. While it is true that there are practicing Christians in 
the West, one can question the intention and the purpose of a dialogue 
among those who, esentially, are in agreement and share a common set of 
moral principles. One motive for such a dialogue is to arrive at a theolog- 
ical middle ground. In fact, the theological differences between 
Christianity and Islam are insoluble, and any attempt to bridge the gap 
becomes an attempt at conversion. The other motive for a dialogue with 
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the Christian West would be for its utility, namely, world peace. Such 
noble concepts as peace and tranquillity are sufficiently meritorious in 
themselves that one can, and should, do everything possible to actualize 
them. If, however, the understanding of one another and world peace is 
facilitated by an understanding of one another's faith, then such a dialogue 
is prudent and should be pursued. 

The real dialogue, however, which is essential if Muslims are to func- 
tion in the contemporary world, is with modernity and the culture it has 
engendered. By and large, Christianity has embraced modernity and, to a 
great extent, has adopted its dictums, whereas Islam remains defiant with 
respect to modernity and refuses to accept it. This defiance of modernity 
should not be mistaken with the rejection of technology; it is a rejections of 
the culture that comes with modernity. 

A dialogue between Islam and the modern world is indeed a short one. 
Part of this brevity has to do with Islam’s rejection of modemity as evil and 
decadent. The fact that Islam has a strong legal side and that the Shari‘ah 
defines the permissibility and the limits of human activity leaves no room 
for a gray area in which a dialogue can occur. To elaborate further on the 
nature of a dialogue between traditional Islam and the modern world, let 
us consider a hypothetical conversation between a traditional Muslim (M) 
and a secular Westerner (W): 


W: What do you think about the West? 


M: The West is morally corrupt, decadent, and the culture of “sex, 
drugs, and rock and roll” that it advocates is demonic. 


W: What do you think about democracy? 


: Democracy, in the sense of allowing individuals to be free so 
they can be decadent, is not allowed in Islam. 


= 


= 


: What about the inalienable right of individuals, such as the 
right to choose one’s lifestyle, how to dress, and so on? 


God, through the Shari‘ah, has determined the limits of such 
rights. In Islam, all rights belong to God. 


: Are boys and girls allowed to mingle? 
: No, the Shari‘ah does not allow this. 
: Are homosexuals allowed to adhere to their sexual orientation? 


: No, according to the Shari‘ah they should be put to death. 


z 


What are your views on media and what they broadcast? 


= OS 2S = 


: The media should only broadcast what is consistent with the 
Shariah. 


End of discussion between traditional Islam and the modern West! 
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For a Muslim, the Shari‘ah has determined right from wrong and true 
from false. Therefore, there is no room for a discourse with a world that 
thrives on change, holds the view that “anything goes,” and argues for rel- 
ativity in various domains, especially as regards ethics and epistemology. 
Islam and the modern West neither share a common worldview nor 
adhere to the same norms; therefore, the possibility of a meaningful dia- 
logue between them does not exist. This presents us with a complex situ- 
ation that is of the utmost significance if Muslims, in general, and those 
living in the West are to survive and not live marginally on the fringes of 
society. 

The absence of a common language through which Muslims can 
understand and be understood by the West has manifested itself in the rise 
of two different groups of Muslims. There are those who, because of the 
existing problems, reject “the West” entirely and, as a reaction to it, stand 
at opposite pole. These “born-again Muslims,” to borrow a term from 
Christianity (whom the media calls “fundamentalists”), are an alien and 
new concept in Islam. The moral chaos in the West so frightens them that 
they consider the Shari‘ah to be the absolute and perennial law of Islam. 
From this comes a total rejection of modernity, which replaces “truth” with 
“truths” and produces hostility to the West as a civilization within which 
modernity harbors and prospers. 

The second group of Muslims are those who become conformists and 
integrate fully into the mainstream Western lifestyle. This group is con- 
vinced that religion is a thing of the past, is inconsistent with reason and 
rationality, and is a cause for embarrassment among the more educated 
and academically oriented people. Certainly, mainline academics view 
persons with truly religious convictions as a species whose survival 
defies evolution! This group of Muslims embraces the West and the cul- 
ture of modernity with open arms, as a substitute for religious despotism, 
and considers Promethean freedom to be possible only in the death of the 
sacred. 

Neither the first nor the second group is interested in a dialogue with 
the West. The central question for Muslims in the beginning of the third 
millennium is how should a third group, one that is interested in pre- 
serving its religious heritage and yet remaining part of modern society, 
live? What should the intellectual foundations of this group be? What is 
to be tolerated, and how can the Shari‘ah be reinterpreted to make it pos- 
sible for the emergence of Muslims who can function in a modern set- 
ting? To this end, jurists (fuqahd’) bear most of the responsibility, for 
their extensive use and reliance upon ijtihad can provide the tools with 
which Muslims can cope and come to terms with modernity. The search 
for a niche within which Muslims can take refuge and stay unaffected by 
the modern world has failed. As those who have tried to create various 
versions of an Islamic state have found out, modernity is not a passive 
phenomenon; on the contrary, it is aggressive and challenges traditional 
values. 
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A middle ground must be found, one where Muslims, in general, and 
Muslims living in the West, in particular, can remain within the pale of 
Islam and come to terms with modemity. Otherwise, we will suffer the 
same fate as our medieval ancestors did in Andalusia—conversion or 
expulsion. This time, however, we are not asked to convert to Christianity 
but to modemity and secularism, and there is nowhere to be expelled to 
where modernity does not exist. 


Endnotes 
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Book Review 
Islam and Israel: Muslim Endowments 
and the Jewish State 


Michael Dumper. Washington, DC: Institute for Pales- 
tine Studies, 1994, 192 pp. 


This book consists of six chapters, endnotes, a glossary, a bibliogra- 
phy, and an index. Although fairly short vis-à-vis the long period that it 
covers (from the Ottoman era to 1988), this book is in fact a very valuable 
reference work on the subject. The author made considerable efforts to 
collect, compare, and analyze the data. However, it seems that the main 
title, /slam and Israel, is rather ambiguous and misleading. The subtitle, 
Muslim Religious Endowments and the Jewish State, reveals the book's 
contents adequately. This title may have been coined by the publisher for 
marketing purposes. 

The book explores Israeli policy toward Palestinian Muslim religious 
endowments (awgdf, sing. wagf) and studies the methods employed to 
confiscate and transfer most of them so that they eventually became 
exclusively Jewish property. The wagf system played a very significant 
socioeconomic, religious, and educational role in the history of Muslim 
society. About 15 percent of the agricultural land in Palestine is wagf (1.2 
million dunums), aS are many buildings, shops, and other structures in 
urban areas. The revenue derived from these sources finances important 
networks of welfare and charitable services in Palestine, such as schools, 
orphanages, and soup kitchens. s 

The first chapter tackles the Palestinian Muslim wagf system during 
the late Ottoman empire and the British Mandate. It indicates the impor- 
tance of waqf for the notable families in Palestine and their administration 
of it in ways designed to enhance their power and influence. It also stud- 
ies the arrangements made by the Ottomans during the nineteenth century 
to set up a wagf administrative structure and to develop it under their close 
supervision. During the British Mandate (1918-48), however, a new stnuc- 
ture, known as The Supreme Muslim Council, was created in 1922. It was 
dominated by the Palestinian religious elite and notables and took a 
“national character” under the leadership of Hajj Amin al Husayni. In 
1937, the British mandatory government suspended the council's central 
committee and replaced it with a government-appointed commission. 
These measures undermined the waqf institution and its role in politics and 
the national struggle. 

The second chapter discusses the Muslim wagf system in Israel from 
1948 to 1965 and explains how the Zionist state managed to control and 
confiscate wagf properties and resources. In the parts of Palestine that 
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became Israel in 1948 (about 78 percent of all Palestine), 770,000 of the 
pre-1948 Palestinian population of 900,000 were expelled, which left only 
130,000 (about 14 percent of the population of the new state of Israel) in 
their homeland. The Israeli authorities imposed their military rule over the 
Palestinians who remained there until 1966. 

Israel took this opportunity to seize the properties and lands of the 
Palestinians in the diaspora. A clear Israeli policy became evident after the 
enactment of the Absentee Property Law of 1950. The Jews, who did not 
own more than 10 percent of the land in their new state, sought to estab- 
lish a “viable and credible” state and to gain ownership of the land already 
under their military control. This new law was part of a legal network that 
transferred Palestinian land and Muslim awgqdf to Israeli Jewish state lands 
and to lands owned by the Jewish National Fund. Under these laws, 80 
percent of Israel's total land area was acquired from Palestinian-owned 
land. The waqf system was affected seriously, since the Israeli government 
classified the Supreme Muslim Council as absentee and, as a result, 
acquired its wagf property and land. Only a small portion of waqf proper- 
ties escaped confiscation, namely, the Mulhaq and Dhurri waqf properties, 
whose overseers still resided in Israel. However, about 90 percent of all 
awq4f properties in Israel were confiscated. 

The third chapter tackles the Muslim wagf system in Israel during 
1965-88. It discusses the third amendment to the Absentee Property Law, 
in which the Israeli government tried to “ameliorate the tensions and prob- 
lems created by its handling of wagf system.” However, the structure it 
established “only succeeded in alienating Palestinians further.” The author 
examines the activities of three boards of trustees established by 1965 
amendment in Acre, Jaffa, and Haifa. He found the same policy was 
adopted to coopt the wagf system’s leadership, integrate the administra- 
tion, and transfer the resources. 

Chapter 4 studies the Muslim wagf system in the occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip from 1967 to 1988. In the West Bank, the situation was 
rather different, as the Israeli regime did not annex it officially to the state 
of Israel. The leadership of the awgaf there remained intact, the adminis- 
tration was not absorbed structurally by the state, the resources did not suf- 
fer from wholesale confiscation, and the wagf system was administered by 
Jordan. However, the Israeli regime imposed several restrictions on the 
waqf leadership and its responsibilities, which served, to a large extent, to 
neutralize its political role. In the Gaza Strip, the awqaf were small in size 
and suffered from financial weakness and lack of external support. As a 
result, the Israeli regime managed to coopt its leadership and marginalize 
the local waqf system. 

The fifth chapter covers the wagf system in Jerusalem since 1967. East 
Jerusalem was occupied and annexed to Israel in June 1967. Although 
Israel considers united Jerusalem its eternal capital, the religious issue 
remains very sensitive, because one of the holiest Muslims shrines—al 
Masjid al Aqsa—is located there. Meanwhile, the Muslim religious leader- 
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ship remained in Jerusalem, and the Jordanian government expanded its 
financial support. Thus, although Muslims continued to manage the wagf 
system, Israeli interventions and restrictions undermined the authority of 
wa@f administration and enabled Israel to acquire several wagf lands and 
properties. The sixth chapter gives the author's perspective and assessment 
of the Muslim waqf system, its past and future. 

Several books and articles had been written on the Muslim awgdf in 
Palestine. Nevertheless, this book should be considered one of the most 
important and valuable references on this subject. The author has addressed 
his issue successfully through a scientific, balanced, and un-biased method- 
ology. There are, however, some historical inaccuracies. For example, on 
page 15 the author claims that the Ottoman period “stretched from the turn 
of the eighteenth century to the beginning of the World War I in 1914.” In 
fact, Ottoman rule in Palestine covered four centuries, beginning in 1518 
and ending in 1918. Such inaccuracies are few and minor and in no way 
undermine the scholarly contribution of this book in enriching our knowl- 
edge about this subject. 


Mohsen Saleh 

Department of History 
International Islamic University 
Selangor, Darul Ehsan, Malaysia 


Allegorical Gender: 
The Figure of Eve Revisited 


Hibba Abugideiri 


Introduction 


In the last decade, a number of monographs and forays in the field of 
Muslim women’s studies have attempted to examine the place of the 
Muslim woman in the interpretive heritage of Islamic exegetical texts, par- 
ticuly the hadith tafsir literature from the period of classical Islam.' The fig- 
ure of Eve (Hawwa’ in Qur’anic terminology) is an inevitable topic of dis- 
cussion in all of these scholarly studies, primarily due to her definitive role 
in the evolution of gender categories in the Islamic exegetical texts, and, 
subsequently, how this role has become an indicator of direction for the 
Muslim woman’s identity. The figure of Eve, in short, as articulated by 
Muslim classical exegetes, has not ony defined the identity of Muslim 
woman; it has also set the parameters for how that identity has been forged. 
Yet, the traditional view of Eve portrays woman as both physically and 
mentally inferior to man, as well as spiritually inept. This classical inter- 
pretation of Eve has come to be endowed with sacred authority, more so by 
virtue of its place in our Islamic past than by any Qur’anic sanction. 

This is not to imply that all of the medieval classical writings on Islam 
constitute a monolithic whole. After all, the sources of the Shari‘ah, name- 
ly, the Qur’an and the hadith, historically have been highly adaptable texts: 


In the case of the Qur’an, its directives are general, broad, and flex- 
ible in most cases; therefore they could be translated into the terms 
of a specific social reality of each generation of interpreters. 
Concerning the hadith . . . given the inevitable gap between the 
actual and the idealized . . . it is not surprising that the Hadith con- 
tains an abundance of varied and often contradictory traditions, 
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from which Muslim interpreters could and can choose various 
details to substantiate their teachings.’ 


Potentially, such flexibility in textual analysis allows for diverging theo- 
retical analysis. Yet, ultimately, it has. been the restrictive theoretical 
interpretation of traditionalists that has prevailed in Islamic tradition and 
writings, for it is this group of Muslims who wrote the bulk of the volu- 
minous literature on the “truly Islamic” status of women.’ When review- 
ing the commentaries and scriptural references from their literature, 
specifically concerning the image of Eve, it is no wonder that Muslim 
women as a gender are viewed by conservatives as intellectually unequal 
and spiritually inferior. 

This analysis does not stray far from either the critical topic or the 
methodological approach of the gender studies noted above. In addition, 
it attempts a rereading of Eve’s significance and role in the Qur’anic nar- 
rative of creation in order to formulate new gender definitions that are 
more consonant with the Qur’an’s broader worldview and that provide 
more appropriate views of gender for contemporary times. A textual 
analysis of the Qur’anic text present a very different picture of Eve than 
that presented by classical traditionalists—that of a naturally equal and 
spirtually cognate being. 


The Eve of Muslim Traditionalists 


A synopsis of traditionalist views in the twin areas of Eve’s nature and 
creative purpose as well as her role in “the fall” reveal not only contradic- 
tory statements, but also reflect deeply embedded preconceived presuppo- 
sitions of gender. Some conservative commentaries often refer to Eve’s 
physical and spiritual nature as stemming from the “crooked bone” of 
Adam. Quoted from the article of Smith and Haddad is one of the most 
common hadiths referred to as authoritative on Eve’s nature. Related by Ibn 
‘Abbas and Ibn Mas'‘iid, it states: 


When God sent Iblis out of the Garden and placed Adam in it, he 
dwelt in it alone and had no one to socialize with. God sent sleep 
on him and then He took a rib from his left side and placed flesh in 
its place and created Hawwad’ [Eve] from it. When he awoke he 
found a woman seated near his head. He asked her, “Who are 
you?” She answered, “Woman.” He said, “Why were you creat- 
ed?” She said, “That you might find rest in me.” The angels said, 
“What is her name?” and he said, “Hawwa’.” They said, “Why was 
she called Hawwa’?” He said, “Because she was created from a liv- 
ing thing.” 


This particular view of Eve is endorsed by a similar hadith attributed to the 
Prophet. “Crooked bone” underlines the physical imperfection of women, 
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and, by implication, their mental and spiritual ineptitude—a conclusion 
drawn from the chronological order of creation: Eve was created second, 
thus secondary to Adam who was created first. 

Much of the “crooked bone” interpretation found in commentaries, 
such as al-Zamakhshari’s, is based on a singular word: from (here trans- 
lated as “out of it”). It is found in the verse describing the creation of the 
first human couple, as well as all of humanity. 


O Mankind! Be conscious of your Sustainer, Who created you out 
of one living entity, and out of it created its mate, and out of the 
two spread abroad a multitude of men and women. And remain 
conscious of God, in whose name you demand [your rights] from 
one another, and of these ties of kinship. Verily, God is ever watch- 
ful over you! (Qur'an 4:1) 


First, because the Qur'an speaks of the primordial pair as “Adam and 
zawj,” rather than Adam and Eve, the majority of Muslims assume that 
Adam was the first human being created by God and that he was a male, 
since the Qur'an speaks of “Adam and zawj.” If “Adam” were a man, it fol- 
lows that “Adam’s zawj” would be a woman. Hence, the zawj mentioned in 
the Qur'an becomes equated with Eve. Second, because she was created 
min or “from” Adam, she was naturally inferior, so say traditionalists, since 
the 


meaning of the min gives rise to the idea that the first created 
being (taken to be a male person) was complete, perfect and 
superior. The second created being (a woman) was not his equal, 
because she was taken out of the whole, and therefore, derivative 
and less than it.‘ 


Therefore, the order of creation is central to the natural composition and 
predetermined disposition of female creation. 

Despite Eve’s “inherent” anatomical and mental flaw, conservative 
interpretations do find a meaningful purpose behind women’s cre- 
ation—they serve a vital purpose as childbearers and as sexual 
vestibules for men. Hadith commentators never contrived the expres- 
sion “to find rest in [women],” for it is an authentic Qur’anic quotation 
(7:189). They, did, nevertheless, infer its meaning. Because this verse 
alludes to the sexual act, it is often asserted that the female’s sole pur- 
pose is sexually oriented: reproduction attained through fulfillment of 
male sexual desires and thus the verse’s translation as “that you might 
find rest in them.”’ This leads al-Zamakhshari (a leading Qur'anic 
interpreter) and al-‘Aqqad (a noted Muslim contemporary) to conclude 
that men, by nature, are “preferred” by God over women in terms of 
“intelligence, physical constitution, determination and physical 
strength.”” 
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Eve’s flawed nature, in turn, necessarily informs her role in the parable 
of the Garden. While some narratives blame the primordial pair for eating 
from the “forbidden tree,” still others clearly point the finger at Eve for 
being the temptress of Adam. Al-Tabarsi cited the following hadith: 


God asked Adam, “Why did you eat it when I forbade you?” and 
Adam answered, “O Lord, Eve made me eat it.” Then God asked 
Eve, “Why did you feed it to him?” She said, “The serpent com- 
manded me.” So he ased the serpent, “Why did you command 
her?” whreupon the serpent replied, “Satan commanded me.’ 


Despite the disparity in narratives, commentators leave little doubt 
that Eve’s intentions were ill. Be it explicitly stated or implicitly allud- 
ed to, many of the noted commentaries depict Eve as a seductress. 
Take, for example, al-Tabari, who is often referred to as an evenhand- 
ed and objective commentator. In his Tarikh (1:108), God specifically 
accused Eve of tempting Adam, who succumbed only after being 
tempted by her.” This must not be such a far-fetched portrayal of Eve, 
since the narratives of al-R4zi and al-Tha’labi include it in their respec- 
tive collections as well." A true understanding of the Qur’anic text, how- 
ever, renders a diametrically opposed view of Eve, thus of all women as 
well. 


The Qur’anic Eve 


The Qur’anic narrative of Adam and Eve and the first sin of humanity 
is alluded to throughout the Qur’an, but it is found at length in three surahs 
(2:30-39; 7:11-27; 20:115-134). In addition to relating the lessons of dis- 
obedience, Satan’s temptations and deception, God’s mercy and guidance, 
and, finally, personal accountability,” a careful rereading of these passages 
reveals a very different understanding of female spirituality, one that is not 
found in conservative writings. This understanding can best be illustrated 
in the nature and creative purpose of Eve and her consignment to and 
expulsion from the Garden. 

Nowhere in the Qur'an is there any explicit reference to the actual cre- 
ation of Adam’s female partner, nor is she ever mentioned by name once 
her existence is recognized." This falls in tandem with Adam’s creation, 
which is only mentioned once (3:59), but in a context outside issues of gen- 
der. As far as the Qur’an specifying Adam’s name, while the term ddam 
occurs twenty-five times in the Qur’an, it functions as a collective noun (as 
opposed to a personal proper noun), often replacing the generic terms for 
humanity: al-insdn or bashar." 


[One] reason why the Qur'an leaves the terms “Adam” and zawj 
deliberately unclear, not only as regards sex but also as regards 
number, is because its purpose is not to narrate certain events in the 
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life of a man and a woman (i.e., the Adam and Eve of popular 
imagination), but to refer to some life experiences of all human 
beings, men and women together." 


Clearly, the specific naming and the mode of creation is not the point of 
emphasis. Instead, the focus of their creation, particularly the creation of 
Eve, must be viewed within the context of why humanity as a whole was 
created. The principal purpose of man’s existence lies in worshipping the 
Supreme Creator (“I have only created jinns and men, that they may serve 
Me”; 51:56). 

Worship, then, frames all other functions of humanity, particularly 
vicegerency. 


And lo! Thy Sustainer said unto the angels: “Behold, I am about to 
establish upon earth one who shall inherit it.” They said: “Wilt 
Thou place on it such as will spread corruption thereon and shed 
blood—whereas it is we who extol Thy limitless glory, and praise 
Thee, and hallow Thy name?” [God] answered: “Verily, I know 
that which you do not know.” (2:30) 


As indicated in this verse, vicegerency was part of God’s divine plan 
before humanity was ever created. Moreover, khilafah was bestowed 
upon humanity not only as a responsibility (i.e., to establish God’s will 
on Earth), but also as a privilege, since through “inheritance” humanity 
becomes the supreme possessor of Earth. Incidentally, this explains 
why human beings are spoken of as khulafa’ al-ard throughout the 
Qur'an.” Earth, then, was the destined dwelling place of humanity long 
before the first sin was committed, which draws major implications in 
defining the nature of humanity as well as the way “the fall of humanity” 
is interpreted. 

Although the timing and mode of human creation is ambiguous, the 
nature of human beings is not. 


And lo! Thy Sustainer said unto the angels: “Behold, I am about to 
create mortal man out of sounding clay, out of dark slime trans- 
muted; and when I have formed him fully and breathed into him of 
My spirit, fall down before him in prostration! (15:28-29) 


Before humanity was ever created, God states clearly that all human 
beings would be endowed with His spirit (rah). When referring to human 
creation, the Qur'an categorically refers to their common origin as nafsin 
wahidatin (single soul), referring to the first human entity. While nafs can- 
not be translated literally, it can be understood through its primary attrib- 
utes, traditionally cited as soul, spirit, mind, self, and person.” It was the 
classical commentators who chose “human beings” as its prevalent mean- 
ing, just as they asserted that this referred to Adam, who was assumed to 
be male.” 
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However, as Amina Wadud-Muhsin correctly pointed out, the term nafs, 
while solely referring to humanity, is, nonetheless, genderless in nature. 


Allah never planned to begin the creation with a male person; nor 
does it ever refer to the origins of the human race with Adam. It 
does not even state that Allah began the creation of humankind 
with the nafs of Adam, the man. This omission is noteworthy 
because the Qur’anic version of the creation of humankind is not 
expressed in gender terms.” 


As the attributes of nafs are neutral, and as there is no mention of gender 
within the context of creation, the only logical conclusion that can follow 
is that humanity’s origin is not gender specific. “That Allah’s original cre- 
ation was undifferentiated humanity and not either man or woman . . . is 
implicit in a number of Qur’anic passages, in particular Surah 75:36-39.””" 
Or, in Sarah al-Nisa’, where God tells humanity: 


O Mankind! Be conscious of your Sustainer, who has created you 
out of one living entity, and out of it created its mate, and out of the 
two spread abroad a multitude of men and women. (4:1) 


The genderlessness of the nafs, however, does not imply the sex- 
lessness of Adam. Clearly, the Qur’an acknowledges the anatomical 
aspect of creation (82:7-8; 95:4). In short, the nafs itself did not deter- 
mine the gender of the first primordial human; it was merely enshrined 
in Adam’s body. Rather, this fitrah (primordial nature) determined the 
mental and spiritual outfit that would enable humanity to fulfill its sole 
purpose of worship and its primary function as khalifah on earth. Taken 
as such, if Adam was created as a neuter being, then logically speaking, 
the second primordial being, who was “created from Adam,” could only 
be neuter as well. 

The nature and creative purpose of Eve tows the line of the discussion 
toward khilafah and nafs. When analyzing only part of the aforementioned 
verse “and out of it created its mate” (Qur'an 4:1), glimpses of Eve's nature 
and purpose come to the fore. “The verse means that humankind was cre- 
ated in/of the same type as a single nafs, and that the zawj of that nafs was 
taken from that nafs.’”” Simply stated, Eve was of the same nature (nafs) as 
Adam by virtue of being endowed with the same divine soul (rih). Eve, 
then, was created from Adam’s nafs, not from his physical body. In addi- 
tion to contradicting the verse “We have created you in the best of molds” 
(Qur’an 95:4), Eve’s “crooked bone” clearly clashes with humanity’s 
anatomical perfection. 


Him Who created thee, fashioned thee in due proportion, and gave 
thee a just bias, in whatever form He wills, does He put thee 
together. (83:7-8) 
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By implication, in the absence of a distinction in the anatomical nature of 
human creation, there is no difference in the spiritual potential of both men 
and women. 

There is no indication that the Qur’an intends for us to understand that 
there is a primordial distinction between males and females with regard to 
spiritual potential. Therefore, whatever differences exist between males and 
females could not indicate an inherent value, or else free will would be 
meaningless.” What is important about humanity’s origin lays more in the 
spiritual outfit than in the physical body itself. To borrow from Sayyid Qutb, 


Allah has perfected all His creation; and the special emphasis laid 
here and elsewhere in the Qur’an on man being endowed with per- 
fect form shows clearly that this creature, man, has enjoyed extra 
care .... Allah’s care is most clearly apparent in the molding of his 
highly complicated physical structure and his unique spiritual and 
mental makeup . . . . Moreover, the superiority of man’s creation is 
most clearly apparent in the spiritual qualities. He is made in a way 
which enables him to attain a sublime standard, superior to that of 
the highest ranking angels.” 


As a result, if the conservatists’ argument for Eve’s secondary and inferior 
position is taken to its logical conclusion, would not humanity fare much 
worse than Eve since it is created from both Adam and Eve and, therefore, 
would fall in third place in the order of creation? How, then, could human- 
ity be God’s appointed trustee on earth having come from a perfect male 
and imperfect female? As physical and mental equals, on the other hand, 
the function of Adam and Eve as vicegerents becomes a shared responsi- 
bility. “In fact, the compatible mutually supportive functional relationships 
between men and women can be seen as part of the goal of the Qur'an with 
regard to society.” 

Khilafah, moreover, does not negate the stated purpose of Eve qua 
mate (zawj); rather, it informs it. As illustrated earlier, because Eve was cre- 
ated second (not to mention Adam’s “crooked bone”), she is inferior to 
Adam, who was humanity's first and perfect creation. Traditionalists try to 
buttress this view with the Qur’anic verse (4:1) mentioning “Adam and 
zawj.” Zawj, however, should not be translated as “wife” or “spouse” (or 
“husband,” for that matter), but rather as “mate,” since conceptually it is 
neither masculine nor feminine (it is used in the Qur'an for plants and ani- 
mals, in addition to humans).” Furthermore mate, as opposed to wife, cor- 
responds with the Qur’anic accounts of creation at large, which is based on 
the contingent pair: everything in creation is paired.” “Glory be to Him 
Who created all azwāj in whatever the earth produces, and of their own 
nafs, and of that which they know not” (36:36). 


In this usage, a pair is made of two co-existing forms of a single 
reality, with some distinctions in nature, characteristics and func- 
tions, but two congruent parts formed to fit together as a whole. 
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“Each member of the pair presupposes the other semantically and 
stands on the very basis of this correlation.” 


The Qur’anic account of the creation does not emphasize who was created 
first and who was created second and then assign certain subjective values 
to that chronological order. Instead, the Qur’an reinforces the equality and 
shared nature of the first primordial pair. The stated creative purpose of Eve 
as “mate” is in tune with this necessary dualism. 


It is He Who created you from a single person, and made his mate 
of like nature, in order that he might dwell with her in love. When 
they are united, she bears a light burden and carries it about (unno- 
ticed). When she grows heavy, they both pray to God their Lord, 
(saying): If Thou givest us a goodly child, we vow we shall (ever) 
be grateful. (7:189) 


As a pair, both Adam and Eve were meant for one other, not Eve as the 
sexual vessel of Adam, as traditionalists aver. However, the term for rest 
(here translated as “dwell”), sakana, denotes calmness and tranquillity in 
the Qur’an. This is amply attested to in other verses in contexts outside of 
gender.” Nowhere in this verse is there a necessary link between sakana 
and the sexual act itself. If anything, the verse alludes to the feelings inher- 
ent within sexuality (i.e., love). And even if the sexual dimension is 
implied, nowhere is it stated that sexual satisfaction is exclusively a male 
right. Nor is it alluded to that such peace—whether emotional or physical— 
is designated solely for the man and derived from the woman. Rather, “the 
Qur'an clearly depicts a necessary link between the functional members of 
each gender, like an echo of the contingency between the essential pairs of 
all created things.” Hence, the verse, 


and among His Signs is this, and He created for you mates among 
yourself, that ye may dwell in tranquillity with them, and He has 
put love and mercy between your hearts. Verily in that are Signs 
for those who reflect. (30:21) 


A careful reading of this verse shows no explicit indication of whose nafs 
(here translated as “yourselves”) is being addressed. It is its relativity that 
makes it neutral and thus applicable to either sex. 

Moreover, at this point in the creative stage, humanity’s primordial par- 
ents had no gender. This is not to suggest that Adam and Eve were not 
anatomically distinct, for the Qur’an does acknowledge the anatomical dis- 
tinction between males and females.”' Rather, the couple was unaware of 
any preestablished sex roles that could differentiate them since they were 
humanity’s first couple. It can even be presumed that males and females 
were created as emotional supporters, which, through love, could lead them 
to become sexual partners, rather than vice versa, as verified in “[women] 
are your garments and [men] are their garments” (2:187). “Just as nothing 
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intervenes between a person’s body and his clothes, so nothing intervenes 
between a man and his wife; it is a relationship of inalienable intimacy.” 
The alternate interpretation to Eve’s creative purpose, then, would read as 
“to dwell with her in love,” rather than “to find rest in her.” This view is 
endorsed by the often-cited Qur’anic verse: “Believers, men and women, 
are protectors, one of another” (9:71). Women here are not only given the 
position of “protector” but of “protectors of men,” suggesting that women 
are worthy of being equal partners and loving “friends” to men, as a mercy 
from Allah designed to support both in their trials as khulafa’. 

Concerning the assumption of women’s primary function as child- 
bearers, 


although the Qur’an illustrates explicitly the correlation between 
the female and bearing children, all other functions connected with 
child care and rearing, if mentioned at all in the Qur'an, are never 
described as essential created characteristics of the female... . 
Femininity and masculinity are not created characteristics imprint- 
ed into the very primordial nature of female and male persons, nei- 
ther are they concepts the Qur'an discusses or alludes to.” 


Due to the fact that assigned sex roles are cultural products, and because 
perceptions of femininity and masculinity would conflict with the uni- 
versal aspect of Qur’anic principles, women cannot be Qur’anically 
ordained to an eternal function so different from that of men, unless it is 
spiritual in nature. Worship, after all, is the sine qua non of human exis- 
tence in Islam. Accordingly, the invaluable function of both childbirth 
and child rearing should be subsumed within this larger divine purpose, 
thereby allowing women to cultivate their spiritual faculty before their 
reproductive capacity. 

In sum, Eve is of the same spiritual makeup as Adam and was created 
so that both could find a mutually shared emotional and physical comfort 
in the other during their earthly trials as God’s appointed trustees. While 
corresponding to the larger contingent-pair system of God's creation, the 
male-female pair of Adam and Eve has the seeds of both the model Muslim 
unit and the ideal Islamic social order. Much of this argument, however, has 
been based on the genderlessness of the primordial couple, which, ideally, 
could lend credence to traditional exegesis on Eve. Yet even when identi- 
fying the point at which their gender is recognized, particularly in the story 
of the “forbidden tree,” the argument of Eve’s equality and spiritual com- 
petence still holds true. 


Eve in the Garden 
Eve's role in the consignment and expulsion from the Garden reads 


very differently in the Qur'an than in many traditional Muslim writings. 
Although most writings do not explicitly present the image of Eve as the 
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temptress and seductress of Adam that are often found in Judeo-Chris- 
tian scriptures, they do nonetheless flirt with such notions. Yet analysis 
of the Qur’anic quotations yields a diverging portrayal of Eve. The 
Qur’anic narrative of the Garden’s events are chronicled in five surahs.™ 
While nameless, Adam’s mate is mentioned in three of these passages.” 
As Adam has traditionally been viewed as the main actor in these 
accounts, it is through his role that an analysis of Eve’s role can best be 
circumscribed. 

The Qur'an prefaces the accounts in the Garden with a warning to both 
Adam and Eve against Satan, who earlier had refused to obey God’s com- 
mand to bow down to Adam upon creation. 


Then We said: “O Adam! Verily, this is an enemy to thee and thy 
mate; so let him not get you both out of the Garden so that thou are 
landed in misery.” (20:117) 


Failure to remain cognizant of this divine warning caused both of them to 
forget God’s admonition, and both ate from the forbidden tree upon Satan’s 
temptation. 


But Satan whispered evil to him: he said, “O Adam! Shall I lead 
thee to the Tree of Eternity and to a kingdom that never decays?” 
In the result, they both ate of the tree, and so their nakedness 
appeared to them; they began to sew together, for their covering 
leaves from the Garden; thus did Adam disobey his Lord, and 
allow himself to be seduced. (20:120-21) 


While pregnant with meaning, this verse underlines two specific points 
central to this discussion of Eve: Adam’s accountability and gender recog- 
nition. First, although both Adam and Eve ate from the “forbidden tree,” 
only Adam is addressed. Clearly, both he and Eve are blamed for their 
weakness and both feel the subsequent shame and guilt of their sin, as evi- 
denced in the linguistic use of the dual throughout this and other similar 
verses (Qur’an 7:22-23). The reason why Adam alone is tempted by Satan 
and later reproached by God lies in his prophetic function. 

Indeed, Adam was given special favor as the first primordial being as 
well as the first God-appointed trustee. This explains why the angels were 
instructed by God to bow down to Adam (2:34; 7:11; 20:116). Moreover, 
it was Adam who was given divine knowledge. 


And Allah taught Adam the names of all things; then He placed 
them before them before the angels, and said: “Tell Me the names 
of these if ye are right.” They said: “Glory to Thee: of knowledge 
we have none, save what Thou hast taught us: in truth it is Thou 
Who art perfect in knowledge and wisdom.” He said: “O Adam! 
tell them their names.” When he had told them, Allah said: “Did I 
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not tell you that I know the secrets of heaven and earth, and I know 
what ye reveal and what ye conceal?” (2:31-33) 


Evidently, Adam held a certain privileged position qua prophet. 
Therefore, when it came to blaming the couple for their sins, God repri- 
manded both but also singled out Adam because of his seniority as well as 
his failure to carry out the prophetic responsibility of rightly guiding his 
followers (i.e., Eve). By no means does this absolve Eve of her share of 
the blame. She clearly partook in the sin, just as she equally shared in the 
blame. Her accountability, however, was accounted for in her own indi- 
vidual guilt (as well as her own individual repentance). Adam’s account- 
ability, on the other hand, was considered more seriously because of his 
prophetic responsibility. 

The second central point highlighted in the verse on the temptation of 
Satan (20:120-121) is that gender becomes identified and recognized. After 
eating from the “forbidden tree” and consequently feeling the guilt of dis- 
obedience, “their nakedness appeared to them” and so they covered them- 
selves with leaves in order to cover their “nakedness.” To assert that it was 
through a sinful act that sexuality is negatively defined ignores a vital 
aspect—“nakedness” here does not necessarily imply exposure of the phys- 
ical body; rather, it refers to a state of mind. This is highlighted in another 
verse following the passages treating events in the Garden. 


O ye Children of Adam! We have bestowed raiment upon you to 
cover your shame, as well as to be an adornment to you. But the 
raiment of righteousness—That is best. Such are among the Signs 
of Allah, that they may receive admonition! (7:26) 


If God created the human body “in the best of molds,” it would be erro- 
neous to state that the body is, in and of itself, shameful. Instead, it is the 
consciousness of being able to use the body sinfully. Since they had never 
previously sinned, Adam and Eve were clearly conscious of God (Jibas al- 
taqwa, or God-consciousness) and also unconscious of the existence of 
satanic forces. They were blind to the idea of misusing their nakedness, 
which, ideally, could be a source of temptation. After they discovered their 
potential toward evil impulses, covering became the preventive shield for 
further sin and tagwd (God-consciousness) became the weapon against 
evil. Better put, 


there is a double philosophy of clothes here, to correspond with the 
double signification . . . . Spiritually, Allah created man “bare and 
alone” (6:94): the soul in its naked purity and beauty knew no 
shame because it knew no guilt: after it was touched by guilt and 
soiled by evil, its thoughts and deeds became its clothing and 
adornments, good or bad . . . according to the inner motives which 
gave them colour. So in the case of the body: it is pure and beauti- 
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ful, as long as it is not defiled by misuse; its clothing and orna- 
ments may be good or meretricious, according to the motives in the 
mind and spirit.” 


Furthermore, the divine warning against Satan is extended from Adam and 
Eve to all humanity in Qur'an 7:27, which underscores the real culprit of 
evil: 


O Children of Adam! Do not allow Satan to seduce you in the same 
way as he caused your ancestors to be driven out of the garden: he 
deprived them of their garment [of God-consciousness] in order to 
make them aware of their nakedness. Verily, he and his tribe are 
lying in wait for you where you cannot perceive them! 


Satan, in his many guises (e.g., “sincere advisor” [7:22]) lured the naive 
couple into forgetting God, hence making each one aware of his/her own 
ability to disobey God. Otherwise, would not a literal interpretation of this 
mean that committing a sin exposes a person’s physical body, since the 
verse is allegorical of human destiny? Thus, it was the discovery of con- 
sciousness—not the actual physical nakedness—that delineated gender, 
which was inspired—not determined—through the test of the forbidden 
tree. Yet, consciousness of gender was part of the stages of vicegerency for 
which God was preparing both Adam and Eve before their eventual descent 
to earth. 


Humanity’s Descent 


The descent of humanity’s first parents from the Garden to Earth has 
often been dubbed “the fall” by many writers, Muslim and otherwise. The 
Qur'an, however, says differently. As mentioned earlier, Earth was destined 
for humanity long before the creation of any being. This begs the question 
of why Adam and Eve were ejected from the Garden after they sinned. The 
answer lies in one major concept central to this entire discussion, namely, 
vicegerency. 

Events in the Garden regarding Satan and the first sin are often cited as 
the first divine test of Adam and Eve, but it was not the first test of human- 
ity. Previous to the sin of disobedience, Adam alone was given another test 
—to cite the “names of things” to the angels, after having received “special 
knowledge” from God (2:30-31). As Yusuf Ali pointed out, 


The “names of things,” according to commentators means the 
inner nature and qualities of things, and things here would include 
feelings. The particular qualities or feelings which were outside the 
nature of angels were put by Allah into the nature of man. Man was 
thus able to love and understand love, and thus plan and initiate, it 
becomes the office of vicegerents.” 
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Vicegerency was not meant to be an immediate appointment bestowed 
upon Adam in his capacity as prophet. He was to go through various stages 
of learning in order to become a fully responsible and justifiably account- 
able vicegerent of God. If endowment of the riih was the first stage, knowl- 
edge was the second. Testing, then, is the only way of demonstrating how 
that knowledge is used. Based on the fact that Adam was obedient and 
chose to act rightly, he not only successfully passed the test, but evolved as 
a potential khalifah. 

When it came to the second test, however, Adam chose a different 
path. This pinpoints a crucial locus in the narrative, which, in essence, 
delineates the quintessential aspect of vicegerency: the right to choose 
between right and wrong. When Adam remained true to the right path, he 
gained God's favor but remained ignorant of what Abdelwahab El-Affendi 
called “the right to sin.”“ Had he descended in this state of ignorance, how 
could he, and by extension humanity, be held accountable to God for their 
choice, without realization of the ever-present faculty of choice? Adam’s 
innocence 


was only a condition of his existence and not a virtue, it gave to 
his life a static quality and thus precluded him from moral and 
intellectual development. The growth of his consciousness— 
symbolized by the wilful act of disobedience to God’s com- 
mand—changed all this. It transformed him from a purely 
instinctive being into a full-fledged human entity as we know 
it—a human being capable of discerning between right and 
wrong and thus of choosing his way of life. In this deeper sense, 
the allegory of the Fall does not describe a retrogressive happen- 
ing but, rather, a new stage of human development: an opening of 
doors to moral consideration.” 


Although this episode with Satan proved to be disastrous insofar as the cou- 
ple’s feelings of guilt and shame, it was, nonetheless, a necessary stepping 
stone in their training as evolving vicegerents. 

Another vital lesson learned through the act of sinning is that, via repen- 
tance, sins are absolved. Truly, both Adam and Eve were forgiven for their 
transgression. More importantly, however, they sought forgiveness. 


They said: “Our Lord! We have wronged our own souls: If Thou 
forgive us not and bestow not upon us Thy Mercy, we shall cer- 
tainly be lost.” (7:23) 


Not to underestimate the significance of repentance, a contrast is drawn to 
Satan’s refusal to seek God's forgiveness, thereby earning eternal damna- 
tion (4:118-120). Sincere repentance, then, acts as a guaranteed way of 
obtaining God's forgiveness and mercy, forthcoming to all who repent with 
sincerity and with intentions to amend such conduct. 
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Say: “O my Servants who have transgressed against their own 
souls! Despair not of the Mercy of Allah: for Allah forgives all sins 
for He is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful.” (39:53) 


Eve was no more the cause of Adam’s weakness than the couple’s 
transgression of disobedience was the cause of their descent to 
earth, since God absolved them of their sin. Instead, having come 
into full awareness of all the needed faculties and having actually 
exercised the right of choice, as well as “the right to sin,” both Adam 
and Eve were mentally equipped to establish God’s will on Earth. 
Besides, by virtue of being God’s heavenly domain, the Garden was 
no place for any form of evil. How could Adam and Eve remain in 
such perfection after proving themselves imperfect through choice? 
They lost some of their former innocence and bliss.“ Satan, too, 
proved unsuitable for heaven, which explains the expulsion of all 
three from the Garden: 


Allah said: “Get ye down, both of you—all together, which 
from the Garden, with enmity one to another; but if, as is 
sure, there comes to you guidance from Me, whosoever fol- 
lows My guidance, will not lose his way, nor fall into misery. 
(20:123) 


It was not because of sin that Adam and Eve descended to Earth; it was in 
spite of it. In the end, it can safely be concluded that the sin, albeit evil in 
nature, was positive in implication. 


The Implications of Eve’s Interpretation 


The nature and role of Eve in the Qur’an coalesce around pertinent 
themes of khildfah, the nature of humanity, the couple’s encounter with 
Satan, and the relationship developed between God and His human cre- 
ation. These very points define Eve, and by extension women, while they 
also reflect an inherent and necessary interconnectedness of the larger 
Qur’anic principles. Yet, most of the materials produced on Muslim 
women, like that put out by traditionalists, yield a restrictive and skewed 
perspective toward women, which seems to perpetuate itself historically 
through the uncritical acceptance of the entire body of hadith literature. 
This is not to suggest that the power of the Sunnah as the normative prin- 
ciple in a Muslim’s life is misplaced. However, it is noticeable that the 
endeavor to raise the Sunnah to a position of equality with the sacred 
book in establishing the law comes more and more into evidence.*' Have 
the fighi sources (Islamic jurisprudence) and the hadith literature, which 
are both human products, been consecrated to such an extent that the 
Qur'an is no longer the judge of the Sunnah—a necessary criteria for an 
authentic hadith? 
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Moreover, 


in the course of time, many ahddith became “invisible,” the later 
commentators referring not to them but to the authority of earlier 
commentators who had cited them, to support their views. This 
made it very hard to curtail their influence since they became dif- 
fused throughout the body of Muslim culture.” 


Many of these “invisible” ahddith are the “weaker” ones that, despite their 
small number, are very influential on gender values. The problem arises 
when the sexist gender roles underlying some of these ahddith are assert- 
ed as immutable “Islamic” values. These values figure strongly in Qur’anic 
interpretations and hadith commentaries, even though “they are without 
explicit Qur’anic substantiation of their implications.” In essence, these 
ossified values that reflect a certain cultural norm of femininity have been 
transmuted into an eternal and idealized model for all women, for all 
times.” It is this transmutation of such cultural declarations of women that 
forms the “protected dependent” rather than the “liberated equal.’ 

Take, for example, women’s spirituality in Muslim history. Men have 
placed such an emphasis on their own spiritual growth, since the impres- 
sion is that “women are somehow less devout, less regular, less concerned, 
less knowledgeable, in their religious duties, than are men,™ that women 
no longer have a visible presence in public worship. Much of this impres- 
sion may stem from Eve’s creation myth. 


Hawwa is further connected with the taboos surrounding women’s 
menstrual cycle and their ritual purification. In Mecca, it is said that 
she menstruated, whereupon Adam stamped his foot on the ground 
and the well, Zamzam, sprang forth. In its waters Hawwa could puri- 
fy herself. This provides logical grounds for many of the restrictions 
on women and their participation in prayer, fasting, and pilgrimage.” 


Indeed, there has been such an emphasis on male spirituality that women 
themselves have accepted this situation as the “Islamic” norm. 

Furthermore, the restricted analyses of traditionalists hark back to 
Judeo-Christian inclinations toward gender praxis. 


The end result of this writing down of the interpretation process— 
as embodied in the tafsir works . . . was that it was never necessary 
for Muslims to consult the Bible itself nor write commentaries 
upon it, for the necessary material had early on been incorporated 
into the Muslim exegetical literature. Another aspect of this is 
reflected in the way in which Muslim elaborations have then re- 
entered Jewish and Christian circles, especially in the exegetical 
material of those two religions, but also, according to some, into 
translations . . . of the Life of Adam and Eve.” 
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Such an influence on Muslim interpreters and commentators needs to 
be reexamined in order to to purge the traditionalist interpretations and 
commentaries of male-biased views. Whether they sought these references 
because of the Qur’an’s scarcity of detail or its complete silence on certain 
issues of gender is not a justification for the un-Islamic outcome. These 
views should not negate what the Qur'an explicitly states: Both men and 
women are made in the same manner and of the same substance. In fact, 
it is because of the Qur’an’s ambiguity that it becomes incumbent upon all 
Muslims—amales and females alike—to reexamine and review the driving 
presuppositions of and influences on such exegetes in order to abstract 
only those values that can help redefine gender categories to be more in 
tune with a particular time period, while bolstering the larger Qur’anic 
weltanschauung. 


Conclusion 


This analysis, for all intents and purposes, limited itself to the role of 
Eve in the narrative of creation and the parable of the Garden. Despite its 
restricted topic, in no way was it meant to narrate all the details of gender 
highlighted in either the writings of traditionalists or in the divine verses 
treating the allegory of creation. That would require a longer and more 
focused analysis than what is proffered here. It is, nonetheless, represen- 
tative of what needs to be done with other critical issues in Islam. It will 
only be through a rereading of the Qur’anic text and a review of the hadith 
literature that Muslim, in general, and Muslim women, in particular, can 
begin to expand and reform traditionalist views of what is “truly Islamic.” 
This is not to simplify the call for ijtihad, for a critical reexamination of 
any major Islamic issue, such as the status of the Muslim woman, “would 
attack the immutable nature of information that has been granted sacred 
stature.” Rather, it is an appeal to forge a more contemporary Islamic 
methodology that critically combines its Islamic exegetical heritage with 
the demands and concerns of modern-day society, a methodology that 
does not have as its locus a sacrosanct interpretation that is immutable or 
eternally ordained. 

It is far too soon to develop an overall and coherent theoretical frame- 
work that can explain the role of Muslim women in all its historical, 
regional, and sociological aspects, for the position of women in any soci- 
ety is a construct that cannot be measured in terms of one or two charac- 
teristics. Rather, it is measured by the levels of a multitude of variables, 
Islam being only one. While theories of Muslim women’s condition range 
from the ultraconservative to the radical feminist, the guiding principle of 
change will have to be a reconciliation of these two extremes through a re- 
reading of the Islamic scriptures themselves—not of the literature treating 
these sources. Until then, the question of changing Muslim women’s roles 
lies at the base of an intricate system of problems that the Muslim world 
at large has yet to solve. Having started out in second place, Muslim 
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women have further to go to catch up, but have fewer opportunities to do 
so. Although Muslim societies are coming to terms with the changing role 
of Muslim women, anomie pervades Muslim society, offering no real 
solution to the schizophrenia that has come about from the battle between 
traditionalism and modernity. 
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Authority: Divine or Qur’anic? 
Taha J. al-‘Alwani 


Any study of authority will need to consider the subject from a num- 
ber of different perspectives, including an analysis of concepts and how 
these are formulated, and a study of the effects of these concepts at both 
the practical and theoretical levels. The study that ensues does not claim 
to be the last word on the subject. Rather, its purpose is to open the door 
to further examination and inquiry and to critically analyze the main con- 
cept, in addition to the network of concepts attached to and contingent 
upon it. 

I shall not spend a great deal of time analyzing the lexical aspects of the 
concepts we are about to study, because terms and concepts are two differ- 
ent things. In a study of terminology, it might suffice to identify the lexical 
root and its particular meanings and then move on to a discussion of the 
usages appropriate to a particular field, subject, or science. Thereafter, one 
might attempt to define the term in a way that gives a clear idea of its 
intended meaning. A concept, however, may be described as a term con- 
nected to a network of philosophical and cultural roots. Furthermore, 
regardless of the diversity of its roots, a concept will always correlate with 
the epistemological paradigm in which it functions. Certainly this assump- 
tion holds true in regard to Islamic concepts or those concepts that are key 
to an understanding of the Islamic order. 

Surrounding the Islamic concept of divine authority, for example, 
there is an entire network of related concepts. Unless these related con- 
cepts are understood, both on their own and within the larger context of 
the Islamic order itself, the concept of divine authority will remain 
unclear. This network includes, for example, the concepts of divinity, cre- 
ation, worship, the world and the hereafter, the divine discourse, the law- 
ful and the unlawful, the classification of texts as relative or unqualified or 
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as general or specific, the religious laws of earlier communities, the unity 
of religion, and so many others. Then, regardless of the nature or impor- 
tance of these ancillary concepts, it is impossible to gain a full understand- 
ing of a concept without an understanding of the concepts related to it. 

It sometimes happens that people arrive at mistaken notions of con- 
cepts when they attempt to understand them on the basis of no more than 
their lexical meanings or usages. Over the past few decades, the concept of 
divine authority has been misunderstood in this way by several different 
schools of thought within contemporary Islamic reform movements. The 
present study seeks to clarify this concept and to rid it of the ambiguities 
and confusion that have grown up around it. I shall begin by indicating 
briefly a few points that are essential to an understanding of the discussion 
that is to follow. 

Let us consider God’s call to the patriarch Abraham: 


Behold! I will make you a leader of people. Ibrahim asked: “And 
my offspring as well (will You make them imams too)?” Allah 


replied: “My covenant does not extend to those who are unjust.” 
(2:124) 


Here, then, there is imamah, or a sort of leadership made possible by 
God: There is justice and injustice, as values that need to be acknowl- 
edged, there are those who are unjust (to themselves and to others), those 
who are just, and those who outdo others in justice and good deeds. 
Leadership, in this verse, takes the form of a covenant between God and 
humanity—a covenant that may not be extended to those who are unjust 
or who in any way draw close to injustice. The value of justice is high- 
lighted in this verse as the opposite of injustice and is shown to be the sec- 
ond (after tawhid) of the higher purposes behind the missions of the 
prophets and those reformers who would later assume the place of the 
prophets. 

A second point to be kept in mind is that the idea of the divinely 
appointed leadership, which is inherent in this concept of imāmah, is one 
that leads naturally to the notion of election (istifa’). 


Allah chooses message bearers from among the angels as well as 
from among men. (22:75) 


This concept, moreover, is connected by means of certain characteristics to 
the process of the divine election of peoples and nations. 


Behold, Allah chose Adam, and Nuh, and the family of Ibrahim, 
and the family of ‘Imran over all of humankind. (3:33) 


Indeed, the divine election of individuals as prophets and messengers 
to peoples chosen to be the focus of their efforts, leadership, and guidance 
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is a process that must be kept in mind throughout our discussion of divine 
authority. 

Looking back in time, into the history of legal and political systems in 
the civilizations of ancient peoples, we find that several of these were 
based, in one way or another, on the idea of divine sovereignty or rule. The 
Sumerians, for example, and the Akkadians, as well as some of the Baby- 
lonians are known to have had such systems. 

Among the most important peoples mentioned in any discussion of 
divine authority are the ancient Hebrews, known later as the Children of 
Israel. In fact, the form of divine authority understood by the Children of 
Israel was fairly well defined: There was revealed scripture, there were 
tablets inscribed by God with commandments they were required to follow, 
and there were prophets and messengers charged with the mission of com- 
municating the will of God to the people. 

Among the most important elements in the Hebrew understanding 
of divine authority were the notions that the Children of Israel were 
God's “chosen people,” that God Himself ruled over them directly, that 
He chose His messengers from among them, and ordered them to 
enforce His rule and carry His teachings to the people. Perhaps no less 
in importance to these elements was the understanding that, as a result 
of all this, the Children of Israel were the closest of all people to God, 
that they were therefore “God’s people,” and that the land in which 
they lived was therefore a sacred or “holy land.” The concept of divine 
authority, as understood by the Jews, left clear imprints on every 
aspect of their lives, including the way they viewed the world, their 
character as a people, and their concepts of law, worship, life, and the 
universe. 

The mission of the Prophet Jesus may be seen as an attempt to correct 
many of the concepts that had influenced the Jewish mind in its dealings or 
relationship with God, the universe, its prophets, and with itself and its 
neighbors. 


And I have come to confirm the truth of whatever there still re- 
mains of the Torah,’ and to make lawful unto you some of the 
things which [aforetime] were forbidden to you. (3:50) 


Jesus, the son of Mary, said: “O Children of Israel! Behold, I am 
an apostle of God unto you, [sent] to confirm the truth of what- 
ever there still remains of the Torah, and to give [you] the glad 
tiding of an apostle who shall come after me, whose name shall 
be Ahmad.” (61:6) 


Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am 
not come to destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled. (Matthew 5:17) 
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And it is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the 
law to fail. (Luke 16:17) 


All of these texts from the scriptures indicate clearly that Jesus was 
sent to support the Torah, to call people to its teachings, and, perhaps 
most importantly, to explain to them how they might implement those 
teachings in their daily lives. Christian thought, however, differed from 
Jewish thought on many matters, even if both traditions derived their con- 
cepts from the same source. The reason for these differences might well 
have been the emphasis placed by Jesus on reform in general, particular- 
ly on the undue attention given by the rabbis to the letter rather than the 
spirit of the scriptures. This was the reason Jesus addressed the people so 
often in the language of parables. Thus, he attempted to bring his people 
to an understanding of the Torah that engaged both the hearts and minds 
of the believers. 

In regard to the issue of divine sovereignty, however, the Christian 
understanding was based on the teachings of the Torah and the law derived 
therefrom. This is reflected in the reply of Jesus to Pilate, when Pilate asked 
him: 


“Speakest thou not unto me? Knowest thou not that I have power 
to crucify thee, and have power to release thee?” Jesus answered, 
“Thou couldest have no power at all against me, except it were 
given thee from above.” (John 19:10-11) 


The concept was further emphasized in Paul's letter to the Romans. 


For there is no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God. (Romans 13:1) 


In regard to the concept of divine authority in theQur’an, let us begin 
by considering the relevant Qur’anic verses on the subject. 


Not in my power is that which you so hastily demand. Rule rests 
with none but Allah (6:57) 


For those who do not rule by what Allah has revealed it is they who 
are truly iniquitous (5:47) 


And on whatever you may differ, the ruling theron rests with Allah 
(42:10) 


But no, by your Lord, they are not truly believers unless they make 
you [O Prophet] a judge of all on which they disagree, and then 
find in their hearts no bar to an acceptance of your decision and 
give themselves up to it in utter self-surrender (4:65) 
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At the heart of Muhammad's mission, however, was what Abraham 
specified in his prayer to God: 


O Lord! Raise up from the midst of our offspring a prophet from 
among themselves who will convey to them Your messages, and 
impart to them revelation, and practical wisdom, and purify them. 
(2:129) 


And then Allah answered: 


Indeed, Allah bestowed a favor upon the believers when He raised 
up in their midst a prophet from among themselves to convey His 
messages unto them, and to purify them, and to impart to them the 
Book and practical wisdom—whereas before they were clearly lost 
in error! (3:164) 


The Prophet Muhammad was commanded to summarize his mission in 
the following terms: 


[Say, O Muhammad]: I have been commanded to worship the 
Lord of this City, Him who has made it sacred, and unto whom all 
things belong: and I have been commanded to be of those who 
commit themselves to Him, and to recite the Qur'an to the world 
(27:91). 


When we consider the life of the Prophet, we find that he acted on dif- 
ferent occasions as a leader, a judge, a ruler, an advisor, and a teacher, and 
that all of these roles were taken on as a part of his prophethood, rather than 
as the result of his having attained power. Thus, his was an instructional 
prohethood, a nurturing prophethood, a purifying prophethood; he was not 
sent with the sword of domination or command. 

We might do well to ponder at this juncture how the Prophet 
ordered, on the night before his liberation of Makkah, that bonfires be lit 
on all of the surrounding hills as a show of strength designed to quell all 
thoughts of resistance among the city’s inhabitants. On that night, Abu 
Sufyan, the long-time opponent of the Prophet among the pagan 
Quraysh, sought out the Prophet in the company of his uncle (Abbas) in 
order to announce his conversion to Islam and seek from the Prophet 
some gesture of honor. When Abi Sufyan saw the fires on the hills 
around Makkah and realized how many followers the Prophet had won 
over to his message, he said to “Abbas: “Well, your nephew’s kingdom 
has certainly grown vast!” ‘Abbas replied: “This is prophethood, O Abu 
Sufyan, not kingship.” 

Clearly, ‘Abbas had understood the difference. To those around him, 
the Prophet emphasized repeatedly that he was not a potentate or a sultan. 
Once, for example, when a man began shaking with apprehension before 
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him, he said: “Take it easy! I’m not a king. I’m only the son of a Qurayshi 
woman who used to eat dried meat [gadid] (like you do)." In the same vein, 
the Prophet's prayer is well known: "O Allah! Let me live as a poor man 
and let me die as a poor man!" 

Thus, the prophethood of Muhammad was predicated upon instruc- 
tion, edification, the recitation of the Qur’an and its teachings, and the 
amelioration of the human condition. Under such circumstances, if he 
engaged in what seemed to be political matters, he did so out of consid- 
erations of an instructional nature. And, clearly, this is the difference 
between prophetic rule and all other forms of rule. Moreover, this was 
carried out after him by his political successors (khulafa’), each of whom 
understood his fundamental role to include reciting the verses of the 
Qur’an to the people, teaching them the meaning of its verses, instructing 
them in the practical application of Qur'anic teachings (wisdom), and 
assisting them in purifying themselves. Clearly, none of these aspects is 
in any way related to the sort of authority that is derived solely from 
power. 

In view of the foregoing, it is extremely difficult to propose that 
authority in Islam is a matter of power vested directly in God or that it 
is wielded in His name, or in the name of the Shari‘ah, by the Prophet 
or his political successors. Rather, authority in Islam is bound irrevo- 
cably to education, edification, recitation, and purification; these, in 
turn, influence the exercise of authority. It is interesting, in this con- 
nection, to consider the Prophet’s words when he looked ahead to the 
future of the ummah: “Khildfah will reign for thirty years. Thereafter, 
there will follow a period of gnashing monarchy.” In this way, he dif- 
ferentiated between khildfah that followed the way of prophethood and 
authority based on power and exercised under a certain name, slogan, 
or ideology. 

In the Islamic understanding of the matter, then, there is prophethood 
and there is khildfah that follows in the way of prophethood. Authority, 
however, resides in the Qur'an, which is characterized by attributes not 
found in any of the earlier scriptures. For example, its text is guaranteed by 
God to remain intact throughout history, it confirms the earlier scriptures, 
it came as guidance for all of humanity, its Shari‘ah is merciful and acco- 
modating, and so much more. The important thing, however, is that it is to 
be understood and interpreted by means of a human reading, for Qur'anic 
discourse is directed toward human beings. From this point, the entire mat- 
ter of reading and interpretation comes into the picture, along with the idea 
of the "two readings" or a reading of the texts in conjunction with a read- 
ing of the real-existential.’ 

Thus, whereas the concept of divine authority was understood by 
the earlier monotheistic traditions to be something that involved God 
directly in human affairs, the Islamic understanding is that divine 
authority resides in the Word of God, the Qur'an, which is His eternal 
message. 
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And upon you have We bestowed this reminder, so that you might 
make clear unto humankind all that has been revealed to them, so 
that they might take thought. (16:44) 


A Book We have revealed to you in order that you might bring 
forth all of mankind, by the leave of their Lord, out of the depths 
of darkness into the light, and onto the way that leads to the 
Almighty, the One to whom all praise is due (14:1) 


We have revealed to you this Book to make everything clear, and 
to provide guidance, and mercy, and glad tidings for all those who 
have committed themselves to Allah (16:89). 


Authority in Islam, then, is the authority of God’s book (the 
Qur'an); it is to be understood and interpreted and then applied with wis- 
dom by those who have committed themselves to it and to purifying them- 
selves by means of it, each in accordance with their own cultural, geo- 
graphical, economic, social, and historical circumstances. 

With divine authority vested in the Qur'an, the believers become 
responsible for providing all the guarantees demanded by the values 
shared by humanity in general, such values as justice, truth, guardian- 
ship, and guidance. Moreover, this sort of authority is enhanced by many 
different dimensions, including the universal and comprehensive nature 
of the Shari‘ah and its basis in the texts of the Qur’an, which are open to 
all. Thus, the Qur'an may never become the exclusive domain of one 
group or another in the name of divine authority, owing solely to their 
being the only ones capable of accessing and understanding it. Similarly, 
too, the authority of the Qur’an is a liberating concept and one that 
empowers successive generations believers to renew constantly their 
understanding of God’s will for them and to order their affairs in a 
tractable manner. 


My mercy overspreads everything; and so I shall confer it on 
those who are conscious of Me and spend in charity, and who 
believe in Our messages—those who follow the Prophet, the 
unlettered one whom they find described in the Torah that is with 
them, and in the Injil; who will enjoin upon them the doing of 
what is right and forbid them the doing of what is wrong, and 
make lawful to them the good things in life and forbid them the 
bad things, and lift from them the burdens and the shackles that 
were upon them. (7:156-57) 


In this ummah, the one intended by God to be the "middlemost" 
ummah and whose message is intended to be the final message to human- 
ity, the Qur'an is the final authority. Let me quote here from Imam al- 
Shatibi: 
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Thus, the Shari‘ah [by which he means the Qur'an] is the 
absolute authority, over all, and over the Prophet, upon him be 
peace, and over all the believers. So the Book is the guide, and 
revelation (wahy) instructs in and clarifies that guidance, while 
all of creation are the ones for whom that guidance is intended. 
So when the Prophet’s heart and limbs, or his inner and outer 
being were illumined by the light of the Truth, he became the 
ummah's first and greatest guide; for Allah singled him out, to 
the exception of all others, to receive that clear light, having 
chosen him from among all of His creation. So Allah chose him, 
first of all, to receive the revelation that lit up his inner and 
outer being, so that his character became, as it were, the Qur’an. 
This came about because the Prophet, upon him be peace, gave 
revelation authority over himself, until his character was 
brought into accord with that revelation, into accord with the 
Qur’an. Thus, revelation was the authority and the standing 
speaker, while the Prophet, upon him be peace, submitted to 
that, answering its call, and standing by its authority. Then, if 
the matter was so, if the Shari‘ah was the authority over the 
Prophet, upon him be peace, or if the Qur’an was the authority, 
then all of humankind deserve to be subjects to the authority of 
the Qur’an.’ 


How then, one may ask, did so many of our contemporary Islamic 
movements come to have such mistaken notions of the concept of divine 
authority? Why did they attempt, in its name, to vault into positions of 
political power and insist that Islam is based on this notion? 

To begin with, the majority of these movements represent extensions 
of freedom movements that began as attempted jihads against foreign colo- 
nialist powers. At the time, those liberation movements brought everything 
in their power, including the entire intellectual and cultural heritage of the 
ummah, to bear against the enemy, calling Muslims to the glory of the past. 
Even though very few of those movements actually accomplished what 
they set out to do, the colonialists left, new faces appeared, and national 
governments were established. At the time of their formation, however, the 
influence of Western concepts was overwhelming, including ideas regard- 
ing nationalism, national governments, and the exercise of power. As a 
result, the new governments often bore little resemblance to the models of 
the Muslim past. 

In such an atmosphere, then, the contemporary Islamic movements 
began their internal struggles with the goal of achieving that for which so 
many of their predecessors, in Algeria, Egypt, India, Iraq, and many other 
Islamic lands, had given their lives. Moreover, the feeling among most 
participants in such movements was that the ummah had fallen victim 
once again, but this time to their own people! Confronted with a state of 
dependency in economics, politics, thought, institutions, and even cul- 
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ture, the leaders of the Islamic movements turned again to the heritage of 
Islam in order to find the right sort of religious ideas and slogans with 
which to fire the imaginations of the masses and to oppose the ideologies 
and practices of their new rulers who, despite their Islamic names and the 
nominal Islamic trappings of their governments, differed little from their 
colonialist predecessors. Thus, the Islamists branded their opponents 
jahili, a designation for pre-Islamic pagans, and charged them with usurp- 
ing the reins of power on the grounds, they insisted, that authority and 
sovereignty belonged only to God. 

This is approximately what happened in Pakistan, where the Islamist 
leadership, especially Abū al ‘Ala’ al Mawdudi, were quite vocal in their 
espousal of the dualist “jahili” versus “divine authority” equation. As a 
state that was formed in the name of Islam, and as a homeland for India’s 
Muslim minority of millions, the popular vision of Pakistan was that it 
would be an Islamic state. It was, therefore, only natural that when the 
debate over the form and legitimacyof its government began, the heavi- 
ly-loaded terms “jahili” and “God’s sovereignty” quickly gained wide 
circulation. 

Looking at Egypt, we note that while its experience differed signifi- 
cantly from that of Pakistan, there are nonetheless many similarities 
between the two. For example, in both instances the Islamists were among 
the first to organize the populace against the colonialists. In Egypt, the 
Islamists played major roles in the ‘Urabi Pasha uprising, in the revolution 
of 1919, and in every resistance movement thereafter, including the 
attempt to rid the Suez Canal of its seventy thousand British “protectors” 
and the attempt to liberate Palestine. With all of these in mind, the 
Islamists fully expected that their countrymen would clearly recognize 
their rights and acknowledge their long and arduous struggle. So when the 
army officers moved to abolish the monarchy, it was the Islamists who 
undertook to quell the populace. At the time, it was well known that with- 
out the support and assistance of the Islamists (the Muslim Brotherhood), 
the revolution would never have succeeded. Even so, within a few short 
months, the revolutionairies denounced their Islamist associates and broke 
their agreements with them. Yet, in order to appease the masses and appeal 
to their Islamic loyalties, the revolutionairies were careful to pay lip ser- 
vice to Islam. At the same time, however, they acted quickly to neutralize 
the influence of their former allies by subjecting them to the worst sort of 
persecution. 

From their prison cells, their places of secure detention, and their 
places of exile, the Islamists retaliated in the only way they knew how: 
turning to the cultural and intellectual heritage of Islam and pointing out to 
the masses how their new leadership had not only betrayed the Islamists, 
but also Islam itself and the Muslim masses. This message was conveyed 
in the studies and writings of several of the movement’s most prominent 
thinkers, among them ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Awdah in his studies of the legal and 
political systems and Sayyid Qutb, who used the emotive term jahili in his 
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writings to refer to the revolutionary leadership, citing Qur'anic verses 
branding those who do not rule by the Shari‘ah (as the ordered expression 
of divine revelation) as disbelievers.* 

In fact, Sayyid Qutb dealt at length in his works with the terms jahiliya 
(pre-Islamic paganism) and hakimiyah (authority). In Qutb’s later works, 
especially, his discussions of authority took on added importance due to his 
view that the people and parties that had come into power after indepen- 
dence throughout the Muslim world had assumed for themselves, wrong- 
fully, the right of authority that belonged to God alone. In Qutb’s opinion, 
no human being had the right to claim legitimacy for his/her rule unless that 
rule was based on God's authority.‘ Qutb, however, did not elaborate on the 
details of how a government based on God’s authority would actually func- 
tion, probably because his purpose in writing on the matter was merely to 
bring it to the wnmah’s attention and to demonstrate to it that the goals they 
had set for themselves at the time of independence had not been achieved 
by the present rulers. 

In his political thought, Sayyid Qutb developed the concept of author- 
ity (hakimiyah) to a level of high sophistication. Thus, according to him, the 
credal phrase “there is no god but God” included the meanings that God is 
the sole authority and that all power belongs to Him alone.° Qutb did not, 
however, differentiate between the meaning of Allah's authority as it per- 
tained to the political sphere, for example, to the sphere of the natural uni- 
verse, or to the legal sphere. Thus, both Qutb and Mawdidi attempted to 
show divine and human authority in opposition to one another. Moreover, 
just as Mawdidi had negated any role for either individuals or groups in the 
matter of authority, other than “hearing and obeying,” Sayyid Qutb did so 
for the reason that the sole authority is God. 

Owing to the influence of these two thinkers and activists, the con- 
cept of divine authority came to be understood in contemporary Islamist 
circles in almost the same way it had been understood in the days of 
Moses: God would establish a state of His own, with His own laws and 
procedures that, having originated with the divine, are sacred and insep- 
arable from belief and the details of the articles of faith. In such a system, 
there is no difference between what belongs to this world and to me here- 
after, and nothing to separate what is “civil” from what is “religious” or 
otherwise. Indeed, this popular perception of the thought of Qutb and 
Mawdidi persisted despite the attempts of others to explain, within the 
same general framework, the role of humans in understanding and inter- 
preting through the process of ijtihad. In addition, many commentators as 
well as others attempted to deal with concepts like the state, government, 
legitimacy, and others by reading the Qur'an and the hadiths of the 
Prophet and studying history. They then sought to transpose these con- 
temporary meanings onto the texts of the Qur’an and Sunnah, with the 
result that they so distorted these concepts that a great deal of analysis and 
reconstruction will be required before any clear understanding of these 
may be achieved. 
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In order to clarify the concept of divine authority, it will first be neces- 
sary to consider a few fundamental matters. From their beginnings, the 
message and the discourse of Islam have been universal. 


We have not sent you [O Muhammad} otherwise than to human- 
kind at large, to be a herald of good tidings and a warner. (34:28) 


The attribute of universality in the message carries with it the signifi- 
cance that it has the power to appeal to everyone, whether Asians, Africans, 
Europeans, or Americans, to answer their needs throughout history, and to 
guide them to success in this world and in the hereafter. Even though 
Muslims may find themselves in the most difficult of positions, they should 
never attempt to transform Islam or its concepts into weapons, or a means 
of overthrowing, because Islam the religion of God that is meant for 
humanity at large. 

Furthermore, even though the Qur'an may have been revealed in 
Arabic, its meanings are universal and comprehensive. The relationship of 
the Qur'an to the circumstances in which it was first revealed, moreover, 
is of the nature of the relationship between the absolute and the relative or 
of the limited to the unlimited. Finally, while the texts of the Qur'an are 
limited, in a lexical sense, the meanings they bear are unlimited and dis- 
cernible through an understanding of the Qur’an’s structural integrity and 
its unique intellectual methodology. 

As we move from these theological verities, insofar as they may be 
described as objective scientific postulates in support of the idea of Islam's 
eternal and universal message, we will notice further that a number of its 
special characteristics are so self-evident that we never paid much attention 
to their methodological consequences. Among these are the concepts of the 
finality of prophethood (khatim al nubiwah), the principles of legal facili- 
tation and mercy, and the absolute authority of the Qur’an regardless of 
time or place. 

Thus, while Qur'anic discourse begins by addressing the simplest fam- 
ily unit, 


We said, “O Adam! Inhabit, you and your wife, the garden of 
Paradise.” (2:35) 


and then the expanded family, 
... and warn your closest kinfolk (26:214), 
it then goes on to address the tribe, 


O Children of Israel! Remember those blessings of Mine with 
which I favored you. (2:40), 


and 
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. . . and verily it [the Qur'an] shall be a reminder to you and to your 
tribe. (43:44), 


and then an entity larger than just a single tribe; 


. .. in order that you may warn the mother of all cities and those 
living around it. (42:7) 


Thereafter, the discourse progresses to include those beyond the fami- 
ly and the tribe, 

He it is who has sent unto the unlettered people an apostle from 

among themselves. (62:2) 


in which the meaning of “unlettered people” is all those who had never 
received a translation before. Here, let us consider what Imam Shafi'i wrote 
in his Risalah: 


He sent him (i.e., Allah sent the Prophet, upon him be peace) at a 
time when people were divided into two categories. 


One of these groups was the People of the Book, who had altered its 
laws, disbelieved in God, engaged in lying, and mixed falsehood with the 
truth that God had revealed to them. After that, 


Allah mentioned to His Prophet some of their disbelief, saying: 
“And indeed there are some among them who distort the scrip- 
tures with their tongues, so as to make you think that [what they 
say] is from the scriptures, the while it is not from the scriptures; 
and who say, ‘This is from Allah,’ the while it is not from Allah: 
and thus do they speak falsehoods about Allah, even when they 
know [otherwise].” (3:78) 


Woe unto those who write down with their own hands, [some- 
thing they claim to be] divine scripture, and then say: “This is 
from Allah,” in order to acquire a trifling gain thereby; woe, then, 
unto them for what their hands have written, and woe unto them 
for all that they may have gained! (2:79) 


And the Jews say: “Ezra is Allah’s son,” while the Christians 
say: “The Christ is Allahs son.” Such are the sayings which 
they utter with their mouths, following in spirit assertions 
made in earlier times by people who denied the truth! (They 
deserve the imprecation) May Allah destroy them! How per- 
verted are their minds! They have taken their rabbis and their 
monka—as well as the Christ, Son of Mary—for their lords 
beside Allah! (9:30-31) 
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Are you not aware of those who, having been granted their share 
of the divine scriptures, believe now in baseless mysteries and in 
the powers of evil, and maintain that those who deny the truth are 
more surely guided than those who believe? It is they whom Allah 
has rejected; and he whom Allah rejects shall find none to succor 
him (4:51-52). 


The other category was the group that disbelieved in Allah and creat- 
ed that which Allah did not allow. They raised with their own hands stones 
and wood and images they found pleasing, gave them names that they 
made up themselves, called them gods, and worshipped them. When they 
something else that was more pleasing to them as an object of worship, 
they discarded what they had been worshipping , raised up the new objects 
of worship with their own hands, and began worshipping them! Those 
were the Arabs! A group of non-Arabs followed the same path, worship- 
ping whatever they found pleasing, be it a whale, an animal, a star, fire, or 
whatever. God related to Muhammad one of the answers made by those 
who worshipped other than Him: 


Behold, we found our forefathers agreed on what to believe— 
and, verily it is in their footsteps that we find our guidance 
(43:22) 


And He quoted them; 


Do not ever abandon your gods, neither Wadd nor Suwa’, and nei- 
ther Yaghith nor Ya‘iig nor Nasr (71:23).’ 


The Prophet did not die until he was successful in extending the divine 
discourse beyond the family, the tribe, and the nation to encompass all 
humanity and until the following verses were revealed: 


He it is who sent His Prophet with guidance and the religion of 
truth, with the end that He may cause it to prevail over all [false] 
religion. (9:33; 61:9) 


He it is who sent His Prophet with guidance and the religion of 
truth, to the end that He make it to prevail over every [false] reli- 
gion; and none can bear witness [to the truth] as Allah does. 
(48:28) 


Thus, in a historical sense, the divine discourse was revealed gradu- 
ally and within differing legislative circumstances, each of which pos- 
sessed its own particular features. Likewise, each prophet of God had his 
own special circumstances. This is why God gave each one of them a dif- 
ferent legal system and way of life. 
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Unto every one have We appointed from you a law and a way of 
life. (5:48) 


This verse alerts us to the importance of studying religious legal 
systems in comparison with our own, as these pertain to the differing 
circumstances of those who believe. Finally, when we come to the 
Qur’an and its universal message, we discover that its legal system is 
one of facilitation and mercy for all humanity, and that it is designed to 
bring all people together within the framework of shared values and 
concepts. 


Those who follow the Messenger, the unlettered Prophet whom 
they find described in the Torah that is with them, and in the Injil; 
the Prophet who will enjoin upon them the doing of what is right 
and forbid them the doing of what is wrong, and make lawful for 
them the good things of life and forbid them the bad things, and lift 
from them the burdens and the shackles that were upon them. 
Those, then, who believe in him, and honor him, and assist him, 
and follow the light bestowed through him—it is they that shall 
attain success. (7:157) 


It is therefore very important that those of us within Islamic circles 
realize that we are face to face with a divine discourse that has 
progessed in stages until, at last, it is now directed toward humanity at 
large. Accordingly, it is no longer possible to understand the concept 
of divine authority in the ways it was understood in the previous reli- 
gious traditions. The popular understanding of this concept among 
Muslims today is one that has been colored by attempts to counter 
Western concepts of authority, government, and legitimacy by taking 
Qur’anic concepts out of context and without considering the Qur’an’s 
structural integrity, universality, or the true significance of the finality 
of prophethood. 

Thus, in the concept of Qur’anic authority we may discern the respon- 
sibility of individuals to read and understand and then to interpret and 
apply. In the concept of divine authority, however, the individual is no 
more than a recipient whose only responsibility is to adhere to whatever 
he/she has been given. The authority of the Qur'an is like human authority 
in the sense that it functions through a human reading of the Qur'an and a 
subsequent human application of its teachings, regardless of the cultural, 
intellectual, or other circumstances that make up the context of that reading 
and application. 

If contemporary Islamic thought is able to catch its own mistakes, 
then, God willing, it will not remain dormant or be destined to revolve 
endlessly within the confines of its own history, unable to offer solutions 
to the problems which beset it. Many of those problems are related in 
one way or another to concepts of legislation, the meanings of power and 
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society, the relationship of the revealed texts changing social and histor- 
ical circumstances, and to concepts of deference to traditional authority 
(taqlid), renewal, and reform. If contemporary Muslims become serious 
about their responsibilty to deal with these issues in the name of God, 
Who created, and taught by means of the pen humanity that which it did 
not know, they will begin to contribute to the building of a new and bet- 
ter world, and thereby bring about the objectives of the truth for all of 
creation. 
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Review Essay 


Muslim Women’s Studies: 
Two Contributions 


Politics, Gender, and the Islamic Past: The Legacy of Aisha bint Abi Bakr. 
By D. A. Speliberg. New York: Columbia University Press, 1994, 243 pp. 


Qur’an and Woman. By Amina Wadud-Muhsin. Kuala Lumpur: Fajar 
Bakti, 1992, 118 pp. 


Denise Spellberg’s survey of the legacy of ‘A’ishah and Amina 
Wadud-Muhsin’s exegesis of the Qur'anic exposition of gender are forays 
in the field of Muslim women’s studies. Both works study the place of 
Muslim women in the textual heritage of the community, but their points 
of departure are different. Spellberg proposes that ‘A’ishah’s legacy, a 
product of exclusively male writings in texts from the classical Islamic 
centuries, is a reflection of Muslim men’s interpretations of early Islamic 
history and their opinions about the proper place of women in their own 
time. Such interpretations, Spellberg shows, are charged with the politi- 
cal tensions of their contemporary societies. Yet ‘A’ishah’s “legacy alone 
defied idealization as completely as it denied comfortable categorization” 
by the Muslim men whose texts represent and construct her, Spellberg 
asserts (p. 190). 

Wadud-Muhsin acknowledges the way in which another copious 
Islamic scholarship emerged, motivated by the need to understand the 
Quranic utterances about women. Her focus is not, however, on those 
interpretive texts of men that form an authoritative tradition explaining the 
meaning of the Qur'an. Wadud-Muhsin argues that the question of 
woman in the Qur’an must be reconnected directly to the primary text. 
She proposes approaching the Qur’anic text without the assumptions about 
gender of the classical interpreters, whose work constitutes the Islamic tra- 
dition of exegesis, but also without the assumptions that undergird con- 
temporary feminist readings of the Qur'an. She offers a hermeneutical 
method for understanding the place and meaning of gender in the Qur'an, 
based on the consistencies of the Qur'an itself: its contexts, language, and 
the worldview of its texts as a whole. The effect of this, Wadud-Muhsin 
suggests, would be to transcend the gender biases of narrower reading 
methods and arrive at a fuller appreciation of the text’s guidance for men 
and women. 

Both works began as dissertations, Spellberg’s in history, Wadud- 
Muhsin’s in religious studies. Each brings to Muslim women’s studies a 
node of questions about the process of textual interpretation. The differ- 
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ences in their approaches reflect not only disciplinary diversity, but a fun- 
damental divergence in purpose. Spellberg’s scholarship lies within the tra- 
dition of Western academic discourse about Islam. It aspires to the best 
within that tradition, a fair-minded humanism, to be sure. But as Spellberg 
herself points out, ‘A’ishah’s “legacy is too important to allow Westen 
scholarship to dictate the last word to those for whom her meaning is more 
than an academic pursuit” (p. 195). Wadud-Muhsin, without compromising 
scholarly standards, is among those for whom the legacy of the Qur’an is 
far more than an academic pursuit. She is engaged in reading the Qur’an as 
a living text for the community of Muslims, and it is both as a Muslim—a 
part of the community whose text she studies—and as a scholar that she is 
thus engaged. 

Spellberg sifts through the earliest hadith collections, histories, and 
biographical dictionaries, beginning with Ibn Sa‘d’s (d. 230 A.H./845 
C.E.) Tabaqāt and ending with Ibn Taymiyah (d. 728 A.H./1328 C.E.). She 
identifies major themes common to Sunni descriptions of ‘A’ishah as 
unique among the Mothers of the Believers (the group of women who 
were married to the Prophet): ‘A’ishah’s genealogy, marriage, familiari- 
ty with the Prophet’s actions, presence at his deathbed, and, especially, 
divine intervention in her life. Spellberg next examines Sunni and Shi‘i 
chronicles and polemical treatises covering roughly the first seven cen- 
turies of Islam. 

She arranges her study of these materials around three issues: the 
accusation of adultery leveled against ‘A’ishah, ‘A’ishah’s role in the 
political conflict over leadership of the Muslims, and the idealization of 
‘A’ishah as an exemplary woman. Regarding the accusation of adultery, 
Spellberg discusses ‘A’ishah’s vindication through Qur’anic revelation in 
relation to the similar story of Susannah in the Christian Apocrypha to 
the Bible, highlighting the powerlessness of both women against their 
male accusers. “Only God, acting through his male agents of Earth” 
could vindicate them, she says, “but ultimately reserving the highest 
accolades, not for the women whose innocence he had confirmed, but for 
his most exalted male servants: Daniel and Muhammad” (p. 78). She 
shows how Shi'‘i polemics manipulate this incident, which does not end 
in ‘A’ishah’s vindication in the Shi‘i version, to taint authority with dis- 
honor and shame. Returning to the Sunni texts, Spellberg maintains that 
in their defense of ‘A’ishah, the woman is “transformed into a Sunni 
symbol of their collective identity and honor.” They are more concerned, 
in other words, with upholding the authenticity of their understanding of 
history than with ‘A’ishah as a living subject (p. 94). 

The same limitation operates on the Sunni defense of ‘A’ishah’s role in 
the Battle of the Camel: In order to defend her against the Shi‘i charge that 
her participation in the battle between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah was a deliber- 
ate transgression against Islamic roles for women and specific Qur’anic 
injunctions for the wives of the Prophet, an act of personal ambition, Sunni 
authors portray her as coerced into her role in that conflict and subse- 
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quently repentant for it. Neither side, Spellberg intimates, allows for the 
legitimacy of ‘A’ishah’s political activity, and both extend that judgment 
to a normative position denouncing any such role for women. Here, too, 
she stresses the passivity of ‘A’ishah as a cultural object bandied about by 
men preoccupied with their own political and social agendas. 

Finally, Spellberg surveys the ways in which ‘A’ishah is idealized as 
an exemplary woman of Islam in texts ranging from hadith to Ottoman 
manuscript illustrations, showing that while the Shii community is 
unequivocal in declaring the superiority of Fatimah and reviling ‘A’ishah, 
the Sunni community does not maintain the superiority of ‘A'ishah. 
Rather, ‘A’ishah’s exact rank remains ambiguous, although she is associ- 
ated with the other ideal female figures from the early community, 
Khadijah and Fatimah, as well as the ideal women mentioned in the Qur'an, 
Maryam and the Pharaoh’s wife. Once again, the men who engage in these 
debates are unconcerned with ‘A’ishah as an autonomous subject whose life 
may have its own integrity, logic, and motives. 

Spellberg’s historiography has weak points here and there in its 
method, specifically in the use of sources. For example, in her analysis of 
Shi‘i writers’ use of the adultery accusation to undermine Sunni authority, 
Spellberg brings in anthropological studies of honor and shame in 
Mediterranean societies (including, for example, Leila Abu Lughod’s 
Veiled Sentiments, a study of contemporary bedouins in Upper Egypt), 
without connecting them rigorously to the varied periods and cultures 
whose texts she describes in that section. More importantly, she throws a 
few modern texts at random into a study that is otherwise very carefully 
limited to a group of core texts. That core consists mainly of Arabic prose 
works from the third century A.H./ninth century C.E. to the eighth 
A.H./fourteenth century C.E.; she extends it by adding manuscript illustra- 
tions ca. 1004 A.H./1595 C.E. However, she adds into the mix a narration 
from a contemporary Iranian village woman (from an Erika Fried] inter- 
view), a recent Turkish movie poster, and Salman Rushdie’s two-cents’ 
worth from The Satanic Verses, without integrating them into her analy- 
sis in any systematic way. If contemporary Sunni and Shi‘i versions of 
‘A’ishah’s legacy are to be included, there are innumerable sources more 
telling than these. 

Apart from these limitations, this is a very competent history. The main 
drawback to Spellberg’s study of ‘A’ishah, however, is that it is ultimately 
uninspired and uninspiring. It is difficult from reading this account to get a 
sense of why so many people from the beginning of Islam to the present 
have had so much at stake in representing this woman. Spellberg shows ade- 
quately how male authors deployed consummate skill in constructing the 
legacy of ‘A’ishah through the lenses of their own concerns, emphasizing 
that ‘A’ishah becomes a passive object of their discourse. Nor does she fail 
to acknowledge dutifully her own role herein in reconstructing the men’s 
constructions of ‘A’ishah’s legacy. Spellberg seems to realize (p. 190) that 
‘A’ishah’s story is too thick with meaning to stay within those constructs but 
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is unable to convey the excitement generated by the possibilities of this “dif- 
ficult woman,” as she calls her in the preface. Human texts are interpreta- 
tive, yes, and the texts of Sunni and Shi‘i Muslim men have many reasons to 
interpret and reinterpret ‘A’ishah; but ‘A’ishah is more than a text. ‘A'ishah’s 
plenitude spills out, ultimately, of the attempted packaging of her as a Sunni 
symbol or a Shi‘i counterideal. Yet by the end of Spellberg’s text, she is a 
dry husk blown off the page. 

Moreover, ‘A’ishah is a woman with copious direct discourse of her 
own. It may have been transmitted, edited, and arranged by male histo- 
rians, but one could also argue that she herself is the narrator and 
reporter of the doings of men, a constructor of male legacies. Spellberg 
mentions that “Aishah’s unique proximity to the Prophet and reliable 
memory made her an unavoidable point of reference for the male com- 
panions of the Prophet.” But ‘A’ishah was not just a seventh-century 
tape recorder. In her reporting about one particular man, the Prophet of 
Islam, she took part in shaping the Muslim community’s very under- 
standing of the faith. Although her dissertation expands this issue to a 
whole chapter, in the book version, Spellberg eliminates this chapter and 
downplays ‘A’ishah’s role as a source of religious knowledge and its 
potential for other women. She writes: 


Just as Aisha could not control the preservation or selection of her 
words by those who transmitted from her, neither could those 
women who continued to preserve traditions in the medieval period 
hope to define or apply the meanings of such memory within 
Islamic society. (pp. 57-58) 


She maintains that while many women took part in hadith transmis- 
sion, none took part in the other Islamic fields that interpreted that infor- 
mation (p. 59), and she voices an assertion, also made by Fedwa Malti- 
Douglas in Woman's Body, Woman's Word: Gender in Arabo-Islamic 
Discourse, that there is “no evidence of female Muslim scriptors in the 
medieval period” (p. 11). Yet, we know that there were women who did 
take part in other Islamic sciences; biographical dictionaries mention 
women who got licenses (ijāzah) in jurisprudence (figh),' issued religious 
rulings (fatāwā), and are said to have published books, although none are 
extant. Surely, clues such as these call for meticulous research into the 
ways in which the literary presence of Muslim women has been erased 
from cultural memory and the ways in which it can be retrieved—but it 
begins with recognition that this presence exists. Rather than find in 
‘A’ishah’s legacy clues toward the reconstruction of the roles she and 
other Muslim women must have played in shaping religious discourse, 
Spellberg reaffirms and repeats the silencing of ‘A’ishah in male- 
authored texts. 

Wadud-Muhsin contributes to this tradition of Muslim women in 
the Islamic sciences. She begins by explaining her approach to reading 
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the Qur'an, based on three aspects of the text: the context in which it 
was revealed, its grammar and syntax, and the basic principles of its 
worldview (p. 3). She grounds her approach to context on Fazlur 
Rahman’s idea that to understand the Qur’an, one must first understand 
the implication of a particular verse in the immediate context in which 
it was revealed, then determine how the universal implication of the 
verse can be manifested in the new environment in which it is read. 
With regard to the grammar and syntax of the Qur’an, Wadud-Muhsin 
begins by noting that, in view of the lack of a neuter in the Arabic lan- 
guage, the masculine plural form includes males and females equally 
unless the surrounding text specifically excludes females. This reaf- 
firms that, overall, the Qur’an addresses women equally with men and 
exceptions must be specified, a seemingly obvious point but one which 
both traditional male exegetes and contemporary feminist critics of the 
Qur'an often overlook. As for language, Wadud-Muhsin points out that 
the meaning of a word in the Qur’an is determined by how it is used 
throughout the text as a whole and “in light of overriding Qur’anic prin- 
ciples” (p. 5). Thus, for example, the word faddala (past tense mascu- 
line singular of “to prefer”) in the verse which has been translated as 
“Men are the protectors and maintainers of women, [on the basis] of 
what Allah has preferred some of them over others” (Qur’an 4:34), can- 
not be understood without a review of how the word faddala is used in 
other verses, nor can it be interpreted in a manner that contradicts the 
overriding Qur’anic principle of the equality of souls in the original 
basis of their relationship to God. 

In setting up these criteria, Wadud-Muhsin deliberately moves away 
from a position of relativity and affirms that human interpretations can 
achieve meaningful understanding of the text. At the same time, she points 
out that Qur’anic interpretation is a process that never arrives at a stopping- 
point; as long as human history unfolds, ongoing interpretation is required 
to understand how the goals of the Qur’an can be manifested in each given 
set of historical circumstances. 

Wadud-Muhsin then addresses the Qur’anic treatment of the creation 
and purpose of human beings, studying the vocabulary of creation verses in 
detail to show that the language of the Qur’an is gender neutral and gender 
egalitarian in its exposition of these issues. The Qur'an, she asserts, does 
not establish a hierarchical order between genders; it “does not consider 
woman a type of man in the presentation of its major themes” (p. 15). 
Rather than man as the human norm and woman as the secondary, less per- 
fect form, “Man and woman are two categories of the human species given 
the same or equal consideration and endowed with the same or equal poten- 
tial” (p. 15). The Qur’anic creation texts contain the overarching principles 
of its Weltanschauung, she says: These are “tawhid, guidance, individual 
moral responsibility and equality” (p. 25). 

Wadud-Muhsin then surveys the Qur’anic utterances that mention 
women specifically and suggests that the Qur'an does not “propose a sin- 
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gle uniform role that women should play” (p. 29). There are many 
women mentioned in passing in the Qur’an who function within the tra- 
ditional female roles of their own societies; the Qur'an does not offer 
them as normative, universal examples. Moreover, there are exemplary 
women in the Qur'an (such as Maryam and Pharaoh’s wife in Surat al 
Tahrim) who are introduced as models for all “those who believe,” 
including men as well as women. At the same time, the Qur’an does not 
negate difference between men and women, Wadud-Muhsin says; it is 
just that this difference as put forth in the Qur’anic text is neither a 
determinant of place in any hierarchy of worth, nor a justification for 
limiting women to one narrowly conceived role in life. Here she reflects 
on three women who are the subject of extended Qur’anic narrative: 
Maryam, the Queen of Sheba, and the mother of Moses. Wadud-Muh- 
sin’s reading allows one to see the Qur’anic text as producing moments 
of subjectivity for these women characters, moments in which the story 
of the prophet with whom they are associated is suspended for direct 
empathy with the woman. While it may take a scholarship informed by 
a gender studies approach to point out such remarkable richness in the 
Qur'an, the scope of the reader is ultimately enlarged beyond the con- 
fines of gender by this interpretation. 

Wadud-Muhsin goes on to argue that there is no essential distinction 
between women and men in the Qur’an’s account of judgment, the here- 
after, and recompense—despite the houris. The houris, who are mentioned 
only in the Makkan verses, are part of the Qur’anic strategy for addressing 
the stubborn Qurayshi pagans who held critical power in seventh-century 
Makkah, merely one culturally specific manifestation of the beauty of par- 
adise that constitutes the overarching spirit of these descriptions, she main- 
tains. Neither is hell a place of gender distinction in the Qur’anic exposi- 
tion, she says. 

Next, Wadud-Muhsin devotes a chapter to several Qur’anic verses 
that traditionally have been interpreted as mandating female subordina- 
tion to men in the earthly realm. She argues that a careful and unbiased 
review of the syntax and grammar of the vocabulary, and of the Qur’an’s 
overarching principles giving order and harmony to human life on earth, 
does not justify these traditional interpretations. Wadud-Muhsin argues 
for “a more integrated communal perspective” that would account for 
differences in male and female roles and acknowledge the greater bio- 
logical contribution of women, without hierarchalizing those roles and 
without making biology the sole determinant of women’s lives (p. 63). 
Here, she addresses at length the crucial verses dealing with marital rela- 
tionships, including the verse beginning al rijal qawwamiina ‘ald al nisa’ 
(4:34, translated in Yusuf Ali as “men are the protectors and maintainers 
* of women.”). As do many Muslim women dd‘iyahs (preachers) working 
at the level of the community halaqah (study circle) today, she interprets 
this to mean a nonauthoritarian, noncompetitive male responsibility to 
assist women, rather than male authority over women. That male assis- 
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tance helps to balance the greater contribution of women (as a whole, 
regardless of whether each individual woman bears children) to the 
preservation of the human species, a contribution, Wadud-Muhsin does 
not fail to note, that “requires a great deal of physical strength, stamina, 
intelligence, and deep personal commitment” (p. 73). Here also Wadud- 
Muhsin studies the wa daribuhunna clause (translated in Yusuf Ali as 
“beat them”) of 4:34, asserting that, based on linguistic and holistic 
analysis, the verse does not mean “that a woman must obey her husband 
and if she does not, he can beat her” (p. 74). In addition, she examines 
here Qur’anic texts on polygamy, inheritance, witness, and child care, 
using the elements of the method she proposes to validate the authentic- 
ity of her reading. 

This slim book sets out to do an enormous task. It is hampered by a 
writing style that is dense in places and imprecise in others, making it crit- 
ically vulnerable to misreading. Also, Wadud-Muhsin chooses not to 
review the traditional Muslim exegetical literature. She sets up a theoreti- 
cal framework for criticizing this literature and aims specific criticisms at 
a handful of exegetical works, without providing a systematic follow- 
through. This is a conscious choice to move directly into the primary text, 
namely, the Qur’an. However, it remains a gap begging address in the 
work. This is a problem because, while she seems to be contesting the nar- 
row gender biases of some traditional exegesis, she does not object to 
using other analyses from that exegesis. For example, she draws on the 
Qur’anic interpretations of twentieth-century Islamic thinkers Syed Qutb 
and Mawdudi, not just the “modernist” Rahman. She finds Qutb’s and 
Mawdudi’s analyses valuable when they do not speak directly about 
women. It is as if Wadud-Muhsin, rather than contesting the exegetical tra- 
dition, is extending its scope to include women in as fully human terms as 
men. This at once affirms the value of the tradition and redresses the 
poverty of its gender analysis. However, a more thorough explanation of 
this relationship between what Wadud-Muhsin proposes and the existing 
literature is lacking. 

Another serious objection that may be raised is that the second pri- 
mary source of Islam, the hadith, is completely absent from Wadud- 
Muhsin’s book. Again, this is part of her decision to investigate gender 
exclusively within the Qur’an, rather than in Islam as a whole. However, 
it is difficult to keep hadith out of a study of the Qur’an. When, for exam- 
ple, she states that there is absolutely no distinction in gender in Qur’anic 
descriptions of hell, hadiths which imply that there are more women than 
men in hell will come to the reader's mind. What is the relationship 
between the treatment of gender in the Qur'an and in the hadith litera- 
ture? The question is not explicitly addressed in Wadud-Muhsin’s 
framework. 

Qur'an and Woman, despite such limitations, is a brave undertaking. 
Guardians of established Islamic thought will think it goes too far; sup- 
porters of Western and Third World feminisms will think it does not go far 
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enough. But these are not Wadud-Muhsin’s starting points. Her starting 
point is the Qur'an and a Muslim woman’s relationship to it. Few texts in 
Islamic studies begin there. Its scholarship brings out the breathtaking pos- 
sibilities of understanding the Qur’anic text as addressed not to man, but 
to humanity. 

From their various disciplines, Spellberg’s and Wadud-Muhsin’s 
works lend themselves usefully to the graduate Islamic studies and 
women’s studies classrooms, addressing an emerging area properly 
called Muslim women’s studies. With careful preparation, selections 
may be used in an upper-level undergraduate syllabus as well. Wadud- 
Muhsin’s book, however, is indispensable for Islamic studies, and not 
just for academic reasons. 


Mohja Kahf 

Department of English and 
Middle East Studies Program 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Endnotes: 


1. In just one of the five volumes of ‘Umar Rida Kahhala’s biographical dictionary, 
ten women fagihah (jurists) are listed. See his A‘lam al-Nisa’ (Beirut: Mu’assassat al- 
Risalah, 1959; 10th rpt., 1991, vol. 4). While Kahhala is a modern source, all of his entries 
from the early Islamic centuries are cross-referenced to classical biographical lists and 
chronicles. 

2. Fatimah bint Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Samarqandi is called an ‘dlimah, 
muhaddithah, and a fagihah, routinely wrote fatdwd in response to particular questions, 
and is said to have published books in hadith as well as fiqh. The Ayydbid Sultan al-Malik 
al-‘Adil Nir al-Din is said to have appointed her to counsel his family on juristic matters. 
Kahhala, A‘/am al-Nisa’, 4:94-95. 


Islam and the West: 
Yesterday and Today 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr 


When discussing this most important and timely issue, before anything 
else and beyond all current passions and prejudices, one must pause and ask 
what we mean by the two terms /slam and the West. Which Islam and 
which West are we considering? Is it traditional Islam as practiced by the 
majority of Muslims, the Islam of pious men and women who seek to live 
in the light of God’s teachings as revealed in the Qur’an and in surrender to 
His will? Or is it modernist interpretations that seek to interpret the Islamic 
tradition in view of currently prevalent Western ideas and fashions of 
thought? Or yet, is it the extreme forms of politically active Islam that, in 
exasperation, before dominance by non-Islamic forces both outside and 
inside the borders of most Islamic countries, takes recourse in ideas and 
methods of certain strands of recent Western political history, including, in 
some cases, terrorism, which is against Islamic law and which was not 
invented by them? 

Nor is the reality of the West in any way homogeneous. In fact, prac- 
tically the only political unity observed in the West these days appears in 
its hatred of Islam, as shown in the case of Bosnia and Chechnya, where 
one has observed, with very few exceptions, the uniformity of silence, 
indifference, and inaction by various voices in the West in the face of the 
worst kind of human atrocities. Otherwise, the opposition of forces and 
diversity of what is usually called the West is so blatant as to hardly need 
mention. But since it is ignored in many quarters that speak of global order 
based on what they call Western values, it must be asked if the West is 
characterized by Trappist and Carthusian monks or European and 
American agnostic or atheistic “intellectuals” on university campuses or in 
the media. One wonders if the Westerners are those who still make pil- 
grimage to Lourdes in the thousands, or those who journey, also in the 
thousands, to Las Vegas or the birthplace of Elvis Presley. This diversity 
and even confrontation within the West is of the greatest importance not 
only for those in Europe and the United States who speak of confrontation 
with the Islamic world on the basis of the idea that there is an at least rel- 
atively unified West, but also for the Muslims, at least some of whom are 
in general fully aware of deep divisions not likely to be integrated into 
unity soon but which are in fact on the verge of creating disorder and chaos 
within the very fabric of Western societies. 
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Also, religiously speaking, the diversity in the two worlds is not of the 
same degree. The vast majority of the Islamic world still lives within the 
Islamic worldview. Everyone considers the Qur'an as the Word of God, 
the Prophet as His messenger, and the reality of God, His Names and 
Attributes as unquestioned realities. In contrast, in the West, beyond com- 
mon commercial interests of various nations and groups that unify them, 
there is a much greater division concerning the most fundamental issues, 
such as the reality or denial of the reality of God, the origin of humanity, 
the nature and origin of ethics, and even the sacredness and the origin of 
life itself, over which some people are willing to kill those whom they con- 
sider to be participating in murder by terminating the life of a fetus. 
Muslims might be fighting over the question of political authority and the 
types of laws that should govern Islamic society, but very few differ con- 
cerning the belief that God is still sitting on His Throne (a/-‘arsh) and is 
the ruler of the universe. 

On the contrary, in the West there is less political fighting today after 
several centuries of bloody revolutions and upheavals, but there is also the 
deepest struggle and almost revolution on the question of values and ethics, 
not to speak of theology itself. On both sides of the debate concerning Islam 
and the West, it is important to remember these and many other dimensions 
and forms of diversity, although in this essay it is not possible to deal in 
depth with them. Lest one forget, it must be recalled that even on the ques- 
tion of the nature of the Bible and its meaning, there is more difference 
between people of the Bible belt and many skeptical and deconstructionist 
professors in universities in that very region than there is between the view 
of the former and what Muslims consider the Bible to be throughout the 
whole of the Islamic world. 


The Historical Background 


Such was not the case in days past, especially during the European 
Middle Ages when the West faced the Islamic world for the first time. 
First of all, this was a period in which the West and the Islamic world 
shared the most important of all principles, namely, the acceptance of 
the Divine Reality beyond all worldly concerns and principles, beyond 
individualism and an earth-bound humanism. Second, the two civiliza- 
tions respected each other, even if enmity existed among them on a cer- 
tain plane. The two made their own arms and were more or less evenly 
matched on the military and political planes, in sharp contrast to what 
is observable today. If the West called Muslims “heathens,” it never- 
theless respected Islamic civilization to the extent of emulating much of 
its science and philosophy, art and architecture, literature and mystical 
symbols as well as some of its major institutions, such as colleges of 
education. Even the medieval blue mantles of the Holy Virgin bear 
epigraphy as ornamentation that looks like Arabic without actually 
being so. Dante would incorporate the structure of the Islamic spiritual 
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universe into the architecture of that most Christian of poems, The 
Divine Comedy, which recapitulates the whole vision and experience of 
medieval European man, and Roger Bacon would wear Islamic dress 
once a year at Oxford when he was lecturing on Islamic illuminationist 
doctrines. Despite theological anathema cast against Islam and the 
Crusades that caused great death and destruction, medieval Europe 
looked with respect upon the only “other” it knew, that is, Islam and its 
society and civilization. 

Open hatred of Islam, both intellectual and theological, really began 
with the Renaissance, which also deplored its own medieval past. The writ- 
ings of such major figures as Petrarch, which were central in the formation 
of the worldview of the Renaissance, show a venom and hatred of Islam 
and Islamic learning not to be found in any major medieval authors. This 
was the period of humanism in the nonreligious sense of the term—anthro- 
pomorphism, opposition to the certitude brought about by faith, individual- 
ism based upon rebellion against all higher authority, and also 
Eurocentrism, all of which have characterized the Western worldview ever 
since. These ideas stood not only against the West's religious heritage, but 
even more so against Islam, which has always opposed severely any titanic 
and Promethean view of humanity and has emphasized man’s humble state 
before the grandeur and majesty of the Divine, seeing him at once as the 
servant of God (‘abd Allah) and His vicegerent (khalifat Allah) on earth. 

It was during this period that the two sister civilizations parted ways 
and, based upon the religious opposition to Islam in the Middle Ages, a 
new and much more embracing wave of hatred was created against all 
things Islamic, resulting in an attitude of detestation, an air of superiority 
and apprehension, which have survived sometimes even unconsciously in 
mainstream Western attitude toward Islam to this day, although there is no 
comparison between the military and material might of the West and that 
of the Islamic world today. Therefore, although opposition to Islam in the 
West begins in the period of crystallization of Western civilization during 
the Middle Ages when Islam was the only “other” for the West, the seeds 
of the deep hatred and air of superiority of recent centuries must be traced 
to the Renaissance and its aftermath—to a period of history when the West 
set upon a path of secularization, worldly power, and unprecedented 
commercialism and cultivated a new image of humanity that was diametri- 
cally opposed to all that for which Islam stood and still stands. 

This period provided the basis from which the modern West looked 
upon the Islamic world during the colonial period, an attotide which, in a 
sense, still continues in new ways in many places to this day, at least eco- 
nomically, technologically, and even culturally. In modern times, however, 
a new element entered upon the scene. Instead of simply casting anathemas 
upon Islam as a Christian heresy, new analyses of Islam became based on 
either missionary prejudice or secular rationalism, which had developed in 
the West and, when combined with superior military power, became a for- 
midable instrument for the dissection and ultimate strangulation of reli- 
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gions and religious cultures in the name of a supposedly universal science. 
Muslims could not study and present their teachings and views conceming 
Christianity anywhere in the West, whereas Westemers took it upon them- 
selves not only to analyze and criticize Islam as they willed, but even to 
force their teachings upon Muslims themselves through schools created for 
either Christian or Western secularist education and supported by Western 
economic and political power. The Qur’an was and continues to be ana- 
lyzed and criticized in the West not as the verbatim Word of God, as 
Muslims believe, but as simply a human compilation to be rent asunder by 
rationalistic and historicist methods. It is as if Muslims were to search for 
the DNA of Christ’s blood and try, God forbid, to match it with the blood 
of Joseph and then come up with all kinds of theories which they would 
teach in exclusive schools in the West, supported by oil money, in which 
the most intelligent Western students would study in order to qualify for the 
best jobs. 

It is in light of this whole lack of parallelism and complete inequality 
on the material plane, in which the West dictates, more or less, the agen- 
das of the Islamic countries and judges them only on the basis of the extent 
to which they accept passing Western norms, now called, euphemistical- 
ly, “global,” that the present relation between Islam and the West must be 
viewed. Many new elements have arisen of late, including the revival of 
Islam within the Islamic world and the pressure of the West for complete 
cultural domination, while the Renaissance paradigm, which has dictated 
the modern Western view of things, is itself falling apart along with ever- 
increasing social chaos. Still, the historical background of the relation 
between Islam and the West in the medieval, Renaissance, and the more 
recent modern periods must always be kept in mind, because they consti- 
tute a depository of historical memories to which interested parties and 
groups can always appeal to fan the fire of hatred and to create a false 
image of a powerful enemy—as if Islam today had the comparative power 
vis-a-vis the West as did the Umayyads or the Ottomans. 

It is in light of the historical past that one must pose the question as 
to what constitutes the real problems today as far as the relation between 
Islam and the West is concerned. If, in this analysis, we address mostly 
the Western rather than Islamic components of this confrontation, which 
one hopes will become more and more a dialogue, it is because we obvi- 
ously are addressing a Western audience here and also because there is no 
common measure between the threats that the modern West poses for the 
whole existence of Islam and its civilization and the threats, in reality and 
not as propaganda carried out by some of the media, that Islam poses for 
the West. 


The Elements of Conflict Today 


The basic reality underlying the relation of Islam and the West is the 
fact that, in contrast to earlier Western expectations, the Islamic religion is 
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still fully vibrant and Islamic civilization is still alive, even if greatly weak- 
ened. In contrast to all those late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Western students of Islam, especially missionaries, who predicted the 
imminent demise of Islam, the religion shows much more vitality today 
than many others. The very existence of the Islamic world, which negates 
so many assumptions of the postmedieval and modern Western worldview, 
such as individualism, secular humanism, and the superiority of human 
rights over divine rights and humanly devised laws over Divine Law, 
appears as a formidable challenge to a West that considers its own histori- 
cal development as the only acceptable path to follow for all other peoples 
on the globe. Otherwise, they are branded as medieval and backward and 
are identified with all kinds of other pejorative connotations prevalent in the 
modem world. Were Islam to have simply surrendered to Western patterns 
of thinking and acting, as do so many Muslim modernists, there would have 
been no confrontation between the two worlds. 

The reason for the conflict is the very reality of another civilization that 
wishes to follow its own principles and develop according to its own inner 
life and dynamic rather than on the basis of externally imposed norms that, 
according to many voices, now threaten the West itself. Today, the situa- 
tion is not like the period of the cold war, when the West and the commu- 
nist worlds were threatening each other’s very existence, for the Islamic 
world cannot and does not threaten the West militarily, politically, or even 
economically in any conceivable way. On the contrary, the West controls 
the most vital economic resources of Muslim nations, benefits from all con- 
flicts in that world through the sale of vast quantities of arms, and practi- 
cally dictates its wishes in many parts of the Islamic world. 

In debates about the threat of the Islamic world, rarely do the Western 
media present the real issues of basic importance in Muslim eyes, such as 
the loss of Muslim lands, especially in Palestine, on the basis of exclusive 
historic claims that deny the claims of the other side. These historical 
claims are, in fact, of such a nature that were they to be pursued elsewhere 
they would, through the same logic, require nonnative Americans to return 
to its original inhabitants much of the land captured only a century or two 
ago through one of the most successful conquests in human history of the 
type that some now call “ethnic cleansing.” How tragic it is that Jews and 
Muslims could have lived in harmony with each other in days of old but 
cannot do so in the future if one accepts this exclusivist logic without con- 
sidering the views of the other side of the confrontation. Other issues 
include the fact that many nations in the West not only control the most 
important economic asset of much of the Islamic world—oil—but also 
want in a thousand and one ways to recover the money they have paid for 
it, whether through the sale of arms or the creation of safe markets. 

Nor is the West, in the sense of Western governments and of course not 
well-meaning individuals and organizations, seriously interested in the wel- 
fare of the Islamic world, unless it coincides, as is to be expected, with its 
own geopolitical and economic interests, as seen so clearly in the attitude of 
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the West toward democracy in the Islamic world or the unbelievably hypo- 
critical manner in which concerns for human rights are applied whenever it 
is to the interest of this or that power but never when it goes against the com- 
mercial interests of those powers. How many people who keep talking about 
Islamic terrorist threats ever bother to ask why a twenty-year-old person 
should, at the prime of his youth, give up his/her life so easily and so vol- 
untarily? What is lacking that causes such extreme actions? Terrorism of any 
kind, whether committed by Muslims, Christians, or Jews, is heinous and 
against the teachings of all three religions. When it does occur, it is neces- 
sary not only to condemn it, which one must, but also to go behind the 
immediate events and ask why such acts are being or have been carried out. 
Today, as far as the Islamic world is concerned, the causes behind such ter- 
rible acts are the loss of hope, unbearable pressures (often supported direct- 
ly or indirectly by the West), and desperation before forces that are destroy- 
ing one’s religion and civilization. Hatred is a fire that consumes and anni- 
hilates, but the fire cannot be put out unless one inquires about its causes. 
Otherwise, as soon as one fire is put out another is ignited. 

There is no possibility of creating understanding between the West and 
the Islamic world until, on the Western side, people realize that the very 
absolutization of the West’s particular worldview at a particular moment in 
time, when combined with powerful economic “interests” that are usually 
against the interest of others, bring about impatience with and even hatred of 
other worldviews. This has happened to such an extent that today many peo- 
ple in the West who are opposed to friendship with the Islamic world, 
because of their own political or economic agendas, also oppose any men- 
tion of the harmony and peace that dominated most of the life of Jews and 
Christians within the Islamic world before modern times. They even seek to 
arouse Christian and Jewish enmity against Islam, although many of them 
are not themselves, for the most part, serious followers of either religion. 

As for Muslims, they must stop identifying the aggressively secularist 
force and crass commercial interests of the West with the whole of the 
West and remember that, although the West is predominantly secular, 
there has survived in the West to this day important Christian and also 
Jewish elements whose worldviews, despite transient worldly interests in 
some quarters, are close to that of Islam. Between the Islamic world and 
the secularist West there can be no deep harmony and accord, for there are 
no common transcendent principles between them, just as there are none 
between Hindus and Confucians or Buddhists and the secularist world- 
view. There can only be peace based upon mutual respect on the human 
level. Needless to say, this respect is not given by many Westerners to any 
Muslims who, rather than emulating a West lost to an even greater degree 
in the maze of its own errors, seek to live Islamically in a serious manner. 
Nor are they given by most Muslims to Westerners with spiritual princi- 
ples—with the major difference, however, that Islam is not a threat to the 
Western way of life but only to Western interests within the Islamic world 
itself. Tapes of the Qur’an are not about to invade the airwaves of Europe 
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and the Untied States as the crudest products of Western pop culture are 
invading the East, while Western secularism is seeking in a virulently 
aggressive manner to impose not only its technology, but also its half- 
dying worldview, through that technology, upon the non-Western world, 
especially the Islamic. 


To Overcome Obstacles to Understanding 


It is here that, for people of good faith on both sides of this divide and 
also for Christians living in the Islamic world and Muslims living in the 
West, a more profound question, as far as its long-term impact is con- 
cerned, arises. It is the question of understanding and accord between Islam 
and Christianity, and to the extent possible Judaism, both across the fron- 
tiers of the West and the Islamic world and also within their borders. The 
Muslims, whom the Serbs were massacring until recently in the name of 
Christianity, have a lot more in common with the Serbs as far as religion is 
concemed, as exemplified by such Orthodox masters as St. Maximus the 
Confessor and St. Gregory of Palamas, than do the Serbs with many not 
only secularized Westerners but also completely modernized Christians, 
some of whom admit freely that they do not even believe in the virgin birth 
of Christ or his historical authenticity, to which Muslims cling as truths 
revealed in the Qur'an. To talk of the West and Islam and to identify char- 
acteristically the modern West with Christianity, which it has enfeebled to 
the degree observable today, is to gloss over a cleavage that would make all 
serious mutual understanding well-nigh impossible. 

It is true that modernism has marginalized Christianity to an ever- 
greater degree since the Renaissance. Yet Christianity, as well as Judaism 
in the West, continue to survive as living realities. If one looks at the situ- 
ation in depth, one sees that they have a great deal more in common with 
Muslims who believe in God, accept the moral injunctions of the Ten 
Commandments, and seek to live a life centered upon prayer and the reali- 
ty of the other world to which Christ referred in that most forgotten of his 
utterances, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God,” than with people whose 
mother tongue is English, French, German, or some other European lan- 
guage but who share nothing of the Christian worldview, whether it be of 
this world or the next. If a new awareness of this truth is to be created in the 
context of the present anti-Islamic current in the West, which speaks some- 
times as if we were living at the time of St. Bernard of Clairvaux rather than 
of deconstructionism, relativism, and a general hatred for serious religion, 
which is tolerated only if completely divorced from public life, there would 
be a greater possibility for a serious accord between most of the Islamic 
world and, at least, a West if not what is called the West as defined by eco- 
nomic and geopolitical interests that are pursued at all costs, whether these 
“interests” also accord with the interests of others or not. The achievement 
of this awareness is so laudable that it must be pursued fully by all people 
of good faith on both sides, despite many obstacles on the way. 
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On the Christian side, the first important consideration is, of course, a 
theological one. Despite so many ecumenical meetings since the Second 
World War between Christians and Muslims, sometimes along with Jews, 
few Christians accept Islam as an authentic religion or revelation and the 
Prophet as the receiver of a major message from Heaven coming after 
Christ. There is much diplomatic courtesy, but little theological acceptance, 
especially by more traditional and conservative elements of Christianity, 
who are, in fact, closest to Muslims and best understand the meaning of a 
sacred scripture that is immutable and of divine origin and of ethical laws 
that, coming from God, are not meant to evolve with “the times” but to 
determine “the times” whenever and wherever they might be. This tragic 
paradox is similar to the case of the environment, in which conservative 
Christians, who emphasize more than others the sanctity of human life from 
its conception in the mother’s womb, are much more indifferent to forces 
that are destroying the whole natural environment and the web of life that 
supports also human life, than many of those who would have difficulty 
with the very notion of the sacred. 

Granted, accepting the authenticity of Islam is more difficult for 
Christianity than the acceptance of the authenticity of Christianity is for 
Islam, which, while denying the Trinity and Incarnation, accepts the divine 
origin of the Christic message and considers Christ as the supreme prophet 
of inwardness preceding the Prophet of Islam. Nevertheless, the question of 
mutual acceptance must be faced squarely. The greatest support in the 
world today for traditional Christian and Jewish beliefs comes from Islam 
and, in fact, throughout the ages Islam has permitted its Jewish and 
Christian minorities in its midst to practice their religion freely, as wit- 
nessed by the depth of piety and authenticity of eastern Christianity and 
Oriental Judaism today. 

The task that lies ahead is for religious leaders of the three religions 
to realize and have the courage to assert these truths, despite the tragic 
problems of Palestine that have cast such a shadow upon Muslim—Jewish 
relations and a triumphalism in certain quarters that would still seek to 
prove the glory of Christianity through the fact that it was the religion of 
a civilization that became the most powerful—but at the same time the 
most secularized—civilization in the world. From the Islamic point of 
view, how tragic it is that while Muslims protected the Jewish people 
throughout most of their history and provided a haven for them after 
their expulsion from Spain after the Reconquest, they have had to pay so 
dearly for the barbaric atrocities of Hitler. Likewise, how sad it is to 
observe that, even at the height of their power and before the modern 
colonial period, Muslims never practiced “ethnic cleansing” against the 
many Christian minorities in their midst; they now have to suffer a new 
wave of ethnic cleansing similar to that of Spain after 1492, while the 
official modern West—and of course not the many concerned 
Westerners, the West that declares loudly to be the champion of human 
rights—looks on without taking a single serious step because those being 
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cleansed in Bosnia or massacred in Chechnya are Muslims and not 
Christians or Jews. 

Despite these tragedies that have darkened the scene, the attempt must 
nevertheless be made by Christian and Jewish leaders on one side, and 
Islamic leaders on the other, to reach a profound accord not on the basis of 
a secular humanism that has already demonstrated its poverty, nor of sim- 
ple political niceties carried out for the sake of expediency, but on the foun- 
dation of the certitude that the followers of these religions are all the chil- 
dren of Abraham and pray to the same God. Muslim leaders, as well as 
Jewish and Christian ones, bear the deep responsibility of undertaking 
every effort possible in this direction. More specifically, Muslims, often 
wary of ecumenical discussions because of their subsequent results and 
effects, must realize how difficult the task of the acceptance of Islam as an 
authentic revelation is for a serious Christian theologian and not simply 
castigate the Christian because he/she cannot accept the authenticity of the 
Islamic revelation as easily as can Islam the revelations of Judaism and 
Christianity. 

A second major obstacle that affects the whole of the modern West, 
much of modernized Christianity and, to some extent, Western Judaism, is 
the assumption that all civilization must follow the secularizing trajectory 
of Wester history since the Renaissance. In fact, much of the dialogue car- 
ried out between Christians and Muslims today is colored by the presence 
of that silent third partner: antireligious secularism. The debate is not like 
the one in which Nicholas of Cusa participated at the end of the fifteenth 
century. How easier would it have been, in fact, if a Ghazzāħ, a 
Maimonides, and a St. Thomas were to carry out religious dialogue! From 
the Islamic point of view, what is difficult to understand is how various 
tenets of Christianity are changing so rapidly to the extent that some want 
to change the name and gender of Christ, whom they now call Christa. 
When modernism began, Christianity, especially in its Catholic form, stood 
as the critic and opponent of modernism, whereas now many voices in the 
churches have become accomplices to the spread of the very ideas that have 
opposed the most fundamental tenets of the authentic Christian faith. The 
result is the constant change of even basic elements of the faith, so that it is 
difficult to understand with whom one is dialoguing. On the one hand, 
Christianity presents itself to Islam as a powerful spiritual force that, in 
reality, still dominates the West and its value system, and, on the other 
hand, much of Christian theology is changing with incredible rapidity, and 
what has survived of Christian ethics in Western society is disappearing 
with an unprecedented speed. 

The present situation is one in which Islam still sees God as sitting 
upon “His Throne” (al-‘arsh) ruling over the universe and Islamic society 
as one in which the practice of religion is so intense as to incorporate the 
whole of life, and where the vast majority of Muslims still perform their 
daily prayers, fast, and perform other rites promulgated by the Divine Law 
(Shari‘ah). In the West, in contrast, many question the very nature and 
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function of God, and in many European countries only about 10 percent of 
the people attend church at least once a week. Rarely is this great difference 
of actual practice of religion taken into account in current interreligious dia- 
logue, and the agenda is carried out in which many Christians simply iden- 
tify themselves with the West, as if the case of religion in the two worlds 
were the same. It is as if a country in Africa or Asia were to carry out trade 
talks with the United States without paying any attention to the present dis- 
parity in economic activities in the two countries. 

As in the case of trade, so in the case of religion. The actual religious 
situation must be considered and such baseless slogans as Islam being 
medieval and Christianity being modern must be put aside, at least by seri- 
ous Christian thinkers. When France was medieval, it was called the elder 
daughter of the Church and produced great theologians, Christian art, and 
deep piety, whereas today only 11 percent of French people even go to 
church. St. Thomas Aquinas has been succeeded at the Sorbonne by such 
men as Derrida and Foucault, and Notre Dame has been “superseded” by 
the Centre Pompidou! Christian thinkers, at least Catholic and Orthodox 
ones, should be the last to try to look upon Islam in a pejorative and degrad- 
ing manner by calling it “medieval” or expecting Islam to undergo a so- 
called reform that would simply follow the path of the West, ending up with 
an officially Lutheran Sweden, in which church attendance a few years ago 
was less than 5 percent. A new appreciation of the eternal values of religion 
and the sapience that lies at its heart must be cultivated to allow serious dia- 
logue to take place with Islam, one which would also strengthen what 
remains of traditional religions in the Occident. 

Finally, a third major obstacle to be confronted is missionary activity, 
not as it was practiced in the days of old, but as it has been practiced by 
Western Christian missionaries since the colonial period and to this day. 
Both Christianity and Islam are traveling religions that claim to bear glob- 
al message, and neither religion can demand from the other that it discon- 
tinue “preaching unto the nations.” In the days of old, the material power 
behind the religious message of the two religions was more or less the 
same, in total contrast to what one observes today, where Western Chris- 
tianity missionary activity in the Islamic world is accompanied often, but 
not always, by enticement of the most worldly kind, usually relying upon 
the products of the very civilization that has marginalized Christianity. 
There is usually the Bible in one hand and syringes or sacks of rice in the 
other, along with a schooling system that is more successful in secularizing 
than Christianizing its students. There are, of course, remarkable exceptions, 
but not all the missionaries are a Pére Foucault who, living in poverty, went 
into the North African desert to be a witness of Christ among Muslims. 
Rather, in many areas missionary activity continues to be the instrument of 
Western secular interests, as it was during the colonial period. Almost 
everywhere in Africa and Asia converted populations are as much protag- 
onists of the secularized modern West as they are of the message of Christ, 
which they often understand in an already secularized form. 
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It is interesting to note in this context that Eastern Christians have not 
usually displayed such zeal as Western Christians, whose aggressive mis- 
sionary spirit is due not only to Christianity but also to the Graeco-Roman 
civilizations, for which everyone other than themselves was a barbarian. 
This fact was also demonstrated in that Christian and Jewish heresy, 
Marxism and communism, and continues to be seen in the zeal with which 
secular humanists, no longer defending Christianity, go about with the 
same missionary zeal within the Islamic world to convert the Muslims to 
the secularist perspective. These several types of missionary activity, in 
fact, meet in some places, such as in American and European institutions of 
learning in the Islamic world, many of which started as Christian mission- 
ary schools and are now supposedly bastions of secularist education. 

To understand how great an obstacle is the missionary issue in the 
context of its being wed to the modern West and its being supported by 
great wealth created by means of modern finance and technology that, to 
put it mildly, have little to do with Christian poverty, one should look for 
a moment at the situation if roles were reversed. How would devout 
Christians feel if Islam carried out missionary activity not from the posi- 
tion of worldly weakness, as it does now as Christians did in the Roman 
empire, but from the position of incomparable economic strength? How 
would they react if Muslims invited Christians to dialogue while promis- 
ing anyone who embraced Islam free oil for their cars, free hospital care, 
and access to an educational system that would guarantee them high posi- 
tion in their countries, whose governments were so much under the influ- 
ence of the Islamic world that they could not stop such types of aggressive 
missionary activity? 

There is no doubt that these obstacles exist, but from both the 
Western Christian and Muslim side there must be an attempt to overcome 
them if there is to be any real accord and peace between the two sides. 
Muslims, especially, while acting from the background of much greater 
weakness politically, economically, and militarily, must nevertheless 
open all the doors possible to genuine dialogue and understanding with 
those Christians who put the kingdom of God above that of Caesar. How 
sad it is that many of the most devout Muslims are distrustful of even 
well-intentioned Christians, whom they identify simply with the modern 
West, concerning which they have the right to be suspicious. How tragic 
that in the West the more conservative and traditional a Christian, the 
more he/she is likely to be ignorant of Islam, while some leaders of such 
groups describe Islam in terms of the anti-Christ. Ecumenism then often 
remains in the hands of those who are willing to change the very founda- 
tions of their faith to bring about worldly understanding with followers of 
other religions, or one might say those who would readily sacrifice that 
peace “which passeth all understanding,” that is, peace with God and in 
God, for a worldly peace that God does not allow anyway under these 
conditions, for there can never be peace on earth without harmony and 
peace with Heaven. 
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Concluding Remarks 


In conclusion, it is necessary to assert once again that, for those seri- 
ously concerned with the future of humanity and not simply with passing 
exigencies in addition to egotistical calculations and short-term “interests,” 
the question of Islam and the West must be cast in a new mold. Both sides 
must understand that there cannot be an integration of two diametrically 
opposed worldviews, that is, Islam and modern secularism, but, as men- 
tioned, at best mutual and not simply one-sided respect on the human level 
and the creation of a modus vivendi based upon lack of aggression of one 
side against the other, which includes refraining from plundering the wealth 
and the land and seeking to demolish the culture of the other side. But both 
Islam and the West must also understand that there can be, and in fact needs 
to be, a true meeting of minds and hearts between Christians, Jews, and 
Muslims who, after all, share many fundamental principles of their respec- 
tive worldviews and who all face a much greater danger of a mortal threat 
from Western secularist culture, including its outposts in the Islamic world, 
than they do from each other. 

To accomplish this end, the atmosphere must be cleared through 
earnest effort on all sides, and such terms as fundamentalism, extremism, 
and radicalism must be restudied and defined not in the light of immediate 
political interests but of the truth. The practice of first anathematizing and 
demonizing a word and then simply using it against whomever one does 
not like at the moment is hardly the way of achieving any understanding or 
accord. What is needed is, indeed, the truth of that peace that Christ spoke 
of as being immanent to his nature and that Muslims identify as one of the 
Names of God. It is only the shining of the light of truth upon the dark 
clouds of today’s horizon that can make possible an accord between the 
people of faith in both worlds. Furthermore, one hopes, on the basis of such 
an accord, that a way of living and acting between Islam and the West 
would come about based upon mutual respect rather than greed parading as 
human concern or hatred passing itself as religious righteousness. 

In any case, as Christians well know, what God has united should not 
and cannot be rent asunder by human beings. The destiny of the West, and 
especially the Christian West, as well as Judaism, and Islam are intertwined 
and connected by profound bonds that cannot be severed in the long run 
and can only be loosened temporarily and at great cost to all. Let us hope 
that the current situation will provide the opportunity for people of good 
intentions on both sides to pursue the vital issue of relations between Islam 
and the West in the light of permanent truths and not transient whims and 
fancies based upon the desire for power, greed, and self-assertion. 
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Inscription as Art 
in the World of Islam 


7-9 Dhii al-Hijjah 1416/25-27 April 1996 
Hofstra University, Hofstra Cultural Center 
Long Island, New York 


During April 1996, the Hofstra Cultural Center organized an interna- 
tional interdisciplinary conference that focused upon the role of inscription 
in Islamic art. The conference included diverse areas of inquiry. For 
instance, it accepted a paper that addressed the usage of Arabic script as 
inscription in different parts of the world and provided an opportunity to lis- 
ten to papers that considered inscription as an icon as well as its context, 
function, and comparative features. In addition, the coordinators organized 
an exhibition of the works of several artists who were invited specifically 
to talk about their works. This exhibition started with the opening of the 
conference and continued into May. On display was a unique blend of tra- 
ditional and modern uses of Arabic calligraphy—objects from the seventh 
century as well as those produced via contemporary technology. 

Habibeh Rahim, who is attached to Hofstra University’s department of 
philosophy, and Alexej Ugrinsky of the Cultural Center, were the confer- 
ence director and coordinator, respectively. The former initiated the idea 
and, with a committee of individuals, hosted the conference and exhibited 
a selection of Islamic art. This exhibition was supported further by perma- 
nent displays in New York City at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Brooklyn Museum, the Pierpont Morgan Library, and the New York Public 
Library. 

The conference opened with prayers from each of the major religious 
traditions and two brief addresses by Habibeh Rahim and David 
Christman, the dean of New College and current director of Hofstra 
Museum. The first session, chaired by Sheila Blair (Harvard Univeristy), 
consisted of the following scholars and presentations: Valérie Gonzalez 
(Ecole d'Architecture Provence—Méditerrainée Centre Habitat et 
Développement, Marseille, France), “The Significant Esthetic System of 
Inscriptions in Muslim Art”; Peter Daniels (University of Chicago), 
“Graphic—Esthetic Convergence in the Evolution of Scripts: A First 
Essay”; Solange Ory (Université de Provence at Aix-Marseille, France), 
“Arabic Inscriptions and Unity of the Decoration”; Sussane Babarie (New 
York University), “The ‘Aesthetics’ of Safavid Epigraphy: An 
Interpretation”; Ali al-Bidah (Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyah), “Aesthetic and 
Practical Aspects of a Hexagonal Emerald in Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyah”: 
and Howard Federspiel (McGill University, Canada), “Arabic Script on 
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Covers of Popular Islamic Books in Southeast Asia: Background, Exami- 
nation, and Illustrations.” 

After lunch, participants viewed the artistic work of Amin Gulgee, 
Pakistan’s most well-known contemporary artist-calligrapher. It was a fas- 
cinating and most exciting experience to listen to an artist explain and offer 
a slide presentation of some of his most recent works. In fact, throughout 
the conference artists gave lively and in-depth presentations of their works. 
It was enjoyable to listen to the interpretation of their works and the type of 
response they received from interested parties. 

The welcoming ceremonies, held after the opening sessions, were con- 
ducted by the deputy of the president of Hofstra University, James M. 
Shuart (who was unable to attend). Oleg Graber (Institute for Advanced 
Studies, Princeton University), the leading scholar and specialist in Isalmic 
art and architecture, provided the opening remarks and contextualized and 
elaborated upon this creative field. 

The second session was chaired by Stefani Carboni (Metropolitan 
Museum) and consisted of Oleg Grabar, “Inscription, Epigraphy, Callig- 
raphy: The Case of the Dome of the Rock”; Akel Ismail Kahera (Princeton 
University), “The American Masjid: The Problem of Image, Text, and 
Form”: Hakan Karateke (University of Bamberg, Germany), “The Use of 
the Arabic Script in the Fountain Inscriptions of Istanbul as a Didactic and 
Omamental Element”; Mohammad Yusuf Siddiqi (Islamic University 
Kushtia, Bangladesh), “Epigraphy as an Important Source for Islamic 
History: With Special Reference to the Inscriptions of Bengal”; Naseem 
Ahmed Banjeri (Weber State University, Ogden, Utah), “Connections be- 
tween the Qur’anic Surah of Light, Sufi Light Mysticism, and the Motif of 
the Lamp within a Niche in the Adina Masjid in Pandua, India”; and Salah 
Sherzad (Istanbul University, Turkey), “The Orderly Script.” 

After dinner, participants observed Mohamed Zakariya, the American 
calligrapher, at work. He exhibited some of his works and informed par- 
ticipants how he teaches and guides his students in the art of calligraphy. 
He had two of his (traveling) students with him. Without a doubt, he has 
become an internationally known calligrapher, a sought-after scholar in 
the United States, and has even impressed many traditional calligraphers 
in the Muslim heartlands. Later that evening, participants watched a 
demonstration by two artists: the Kuwaiti Ali al-Bidah and the Arab- 
American Mamoun Sakkal (University of Washington). The latter demon- 
strated his designs via the computer, and the former displayed some of the 
skills used in guiding individuals into the art. On Friday morning, Salah 
Sherzad demonstrated some of his works. 

The third session was moderated by Erica Dodd, an independent schol- 
ar presently based in Islamabad, and consisted of: Mamoun Sakkal, 
“Arabic Calligraphy in the Digital Age”; Mahnaz Shayesteh (University of 
Birmingham), “The Religious Inscriptions of the Timurid and Safavid 
Periods”; Karen Barret-Wilt (Indiana University), “Literacy in Early Islam: 
The Dome of the Rock and the Great Masjid at Damascus”; Holly Edwards 
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(Williams College), “The Sura in Context”; Yasser Tabba‘a (University of 
Michigan), “Canonicity and Control: The Sociopolitical Underpinnings of 
Ibn Muqla’s Reform”; and Maryam Ekhtiar (Brooklyn Museum), “A Little- 
Known Source for the Study of Persian Calligraphers and Their Craft: 
Tazkireh al-Khattatin by the Nineteenth-Century Calligrapher Mirza 
Muhamad ‘Ali Sanglakh.” 

After lunch, the Malaysian artist Sharifa Aljeffri, who has become 
well-known for her works on Bosnia, presented her creations. She gave an 
exciting and interesting presentation about her insights and experiences as 
an artist. In the early afternoon, participants listened to Sheila Blair's reflec- 
tions, “Interpreting Inscriptions: How to Read the Arabic Texts on Ivories 
from Islamic Spain.” 

The fourth session, moderated by Oleg Grabar, consisted of Anna- 
marie Schimmel (Harvard University), “The Importance of the Arabic 
Script for Islamic Culture” (read in her absence by William Chittick 
{Harvard University]); Michael Bates (American Numismatic Society), 
“Who Was Named on Abbasid Coins? What Did It Mean?” (read in his 
absence by Stefani Carboni); Muhammed Haron, “A Portrait of the Arabic 
Script in the Cape, South Africa”; Erica Dodd, “Inscriptions in the Wazir 
Khan Masjid, Lahore”; Karen Rose Matthews (University of Notre Dame), 
“Negotiated Meanings and Urban Audiences for the Inscriptions on the 
Sultan Hasan Madrasa/Mausoleum Complex in Cairo”; and Elizabeth 
Lambourm (University of London), “The Tomb of ‘Umar al-Kazaruni: 
Epitaphs and Epigraphy in the Fourteenth Century.” 

At the evening banquet, Sayyed Hossein Nasr (George Washington 
University) presented the keynote address, “The Divine Word and Its 
Depiction in Islamic Art and Culture.” This was followed by a relaxing ses- 
sion of entertainment provided by American and Middle Eastern musi- 
cians, who presented a concert of traditional Muslim melodies. 

The following moming, Amri Yahya, a famous Indonesian artist, dis- 
played some of his works and demonstrated how he produces his batik cre- 
ations. This was followed by the fifth session, which, moderated by Daniel 
Varisco (Hofstra University), consisted of Alexandra Bain (University of 
Victoria, BC, Canada), “A Contemporary Sufi Master’s Use of Sacred 
Inscriptions”; Richard Weissman (University of California-Los Angeles), 
“Islamic Inscriptions as Apotropaic Art: A Study of Turkish Talismanic 
Shirts”; Alhaja Rahmatallahi Ogunmuyiwa (Federation of Muslim 
Women’s Associations in Nigeria), “The Arabic Script as Sacred Writing 
in Nigeria” (read in her absence by one of the organizers); and Saiyad 
Nizamuddin Ahmad (Princeton University), “Towards a Cosmology of 
Sacred Inscription in Islam: Glimpses of ‘//m al-Huruf.” 

The final session, moderated by Mustapha Masrour (Hofstra Univer- 
sity), consisted of Kadri M. G. ElAraby (New York Institute of Technology 
—Manhattan Campus), “The Art and Design of Arabic Calligraphy”; 
Mohammad Khazaee (University of Birmingham), “Kufic Inscription and 
Its Association with Arabesque Motifs in the Early Islamic Art of Iran”; 
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and Nada Shabout (University of Texas at Arlington), “Text as Image in 
Arab Art.” Closing remarks were made by Alexej Urgrinsky. 

Since the conference invited a small number of presenters and artists 
from various parts of the Muslim world and elsewhere, one was able to 
interact with one’s copresenters without having to miss any of the lectures 
and demonstrations. It was an ideal forum for networking. 

Most presenters delivered their lectures with audiovisual aids, which 
made their presentations quite interesting. In addition, the demonstrations 
of the various artists were very educational and stimulating. In fact, the 
close interaction between attending artists and academics made the confer- 
ence a great success. 


Muhammed Haron 

Senior Lecturer 

Department of Arabic Studies 
University of the Western Cape 
Cape Town, South Africa 


THE DANCE OF THE PEN, THE 
PLAY OF THE SIGN: A STUDY IN 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
MODERNITY, IMMANENCE, AND 

DECONSTRUCTION 


Abdelwahab M. Elmessiri 


According to the Islamic tawhidi paradigm, God, after creating the 
world—both humanity and nature—ex nihilo, did not dwell in either of 
them or abandon them completely. God cares for the world but maintains 
a distance, a gap that separates Creator from created. This has resulted in 
a fundamental humanity—nature duality, which is echoed in many other 
dualities (e.g., body—soul, male-female). Humanity’s existence is 
restricted by this gap’s parameters, but it is also a human space in which 
the individual has the freedom to fulfill a human space and either to ful- 
fill or abort his/her essence and potential. Through the limits imposed by 
this space, the individual passes from the state of nature to the state of 
culture, from a simple innocence that does not know good or evil to a 
complex experience that recognizes their existence. In short, humanity 
passes from the embryonic stage, in which the individual is both limit- 
less and completely determined, with no space separating him/her from 
nature, to the divine (rabbdni) stage, where he/she is limited but, through 
these very limits, where freedom, dignity, identity, separate conscious- 
ness, and the abilities to loose and to transcend are gained. Humanity is 
part of nature, but not an organic part. 


Comprehensive Secularism and Modernity 


The concept of nature is a key concept in the Western philosophical 
tradition and its discourse regarding modernity. But to uncover the 
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underlying assumptions of any discourse, it is crucial to explicate its 
view of humanity. To achieve this objective, I will outline some basic 
traits of nature and natural laws as interpreted by Western modernity 
and point out their bearing on the image of humanity: 1) Nature is eter- 
nal, self-existent, self-directed, and self-referential; 2) Natural laws are 
immutable and cannot be violated or suspended; 3) Nature is a whole that 
subsumes everything else and thus allows no gaps, discontinuities, dual- 
ities, hierarchies, or irreducible entities; 4) Natural laws apply to both 
humanity and nature and assign no special status to humanity; 5) The 
basis of all natural phenomena is solid matter and fluid energy. However, 
whether solid or fluid, nature is in a state of continuous nonteleological 
flux; and 6) Humanity derives all its norms from nature. 

Given this frame of reference, the best humanity can do is to follow 
nature and even submit to it. Once this is done, however, the individual 
loses his/her specific boundaries, becomes an organic part of nature, and 
is reduced completely to it. However, as all attributes of nature are attrib- 
utes of matter, rather than use the term nature, it would clarify matters if 
we were to use a compound word, nature—matter, and talk of the nature— 
matter paradigm as the underlying paradigm of Western modemity. 

By means of this compound term, we can decode many apparent 
mysteries of the Western discourse on modernity. Moreover, it will show 
the identity of Western modernity with comprehensive secularism (as 
opposed to partial secularism). Partial secularism, namely, the separa- 
tion of church and state, is just that; it is a view of the world that does not 
claim any comprehensiveness, confines itself to the realms of politics 
and perhaps economics, maintains a complete silence on absolute or per- 
manent values (moral, religious, or otherwise), and does not address 
itself to ultimate things (e.g., the origin of humanity, human destiny, the 
purpose of life, and other related matters). 

Comprehensive secularism, on the other hand, is a completely dif- 
ferent outlook. It does not merely aim at the separation of church and 
state and some aspects of public life; it aims at the separation of all val- 
ues—teligious, moral, or human—not only from the state but also from 
public and private life and from the world at large. The only source of 
norms and values is the world of nature—matter. Within this frame of ref- 
erence, both humanity and society are seen as controlled by immutable 
natural laws and by value-free self-activating processes that lie beyond 
humanity’s control. These natural laws are also called scientific laws and 
are supposed to apply to both humanity and nature. If we probe a little 
deeper, however, we discover that they operate in terms of the nature— 
matter paradigm and revolve around the concept of scientific natural/ 
material laws. Western modernity could be defined as the adoption of 
value-free science as the basis of humanity’s world outlook and as a 
source of vlaues and norms. Rather than modifying the world to fit 
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human needs, longings, and aspirations, an individual’s life is modified 
and reoriented to follow value-free, rational, natural, and immutable 
laws. In other words, comprehensive secularism is nothing more than 
another name for the outlook of Western modernity. The two words are 
almost synonymous. In referring to the one, we also refer to the other. 


The Metaphysics of Immanence 

Comprehensive secularism—modemity operating in terms of nature— 
matter is an immanentistic world outlook. Jmmanence, from the Latin 
verb immanere, means “to dwell.” Immanent means “indwelling,” “inher- 
ent,” “operating from within.” Therefore, anything (nature—matter, the 
world [in the discourse of comprehensive secularism], the superman in 
Nietzsche’s philosophy) said to be self-contained, self-operating, self- 
activating, and self-explanatory would be described as immanent. 

Immanence is usually opposed to transcendence, which is derived 
from the Latin verb transcendere (trans means “across” and “beyond”; 
scandere means “to climb”). Transcendence is going beyond what is 
given to our ordinary experience and beyond that which falls within the 
grasp of scientific explanation. /mmanent is often used by pantheists to 
describe the way in which God dwells in, and is sometimes identified 
with, the created world. On the other hand, transcendent is often used by 
theists to describe the way in which God supposedly exists beyond, and 
independent of, the created world. 

The metaphysics of immanence could deny the existence of God, but 
in some varieties it recognizes His existence. However, the God it 
believes in is always immanent in the world and has no existence that is 
separate from it. In Arabic, this is called wahdat al-wujiid (unity of 
being). There is another word in the Arabic lexicon, hulil (indwelling, 
but it could also be translated as “union” or “immanence”). Huliil is a 
process, a gradual unfolding of a sequence, whereas wahdat al-wujiid is 
the final point and moment at which the sequence reaches it complete 
realization. The sequence begins when the transcendent Creator is per- 
ceived as being very close to (but not merging with) His creations 
(humanity and nature). In Muslim Arab folk tradition, children are 
referred to as ahbab Allah (the beloved of God). This means that they are 
very close to God, which implies a touch of immanence. Nevertheless, 
there are two substances or essences in the world. An unbridgeable, 
though very narrow, gap exists between Creator and created. God is dis- 
tinct from His creations, even though He-is very close to them. 

This kind of hulil, if indeed it can be called such, can be accommo- 
dated readily within a theistic frame of reference. Most strains of Islamic 
mysticism belong in this category; hence the insistence in Sufi poetry on 
the distinction between the divine and the human and the continuous 
assertion that the talk of union, when and if it occurs, is simply figurative. 
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The same painstaking attempt to assert the independence of the divine 
from the human manifests itself in the distinction between wahdat al- 
wujiid and wahdat al-shuhiid (unity of witnessing, namely, unity of con- 
sciousness). Wahdat al-shuhiid puts awareness in the place of existence. 
The moment of wahdat al-shuhid is not an ontological union with God, 
but rather a psychological or an epistemological condition, a heightened 
awareness of a unity encompassing humanity and the world and with 
God, as the unifying principle, dwelling at once in humanity and in 
nature and beyond them. 

Yet, in some extreme Sufi trends, the level of hulūl increases until 
God literally dwells (immanenre) in and is identified completely with His 
creations. This is the final moment of wahdat al-wujiid; the organizing 
principle of the universe is now one with it, completely immanent in it, 
with no gap separating one from the other. Human space is thereby liqui- 
dated, for the universe becomes one organic whole, one essence, self- 
sufficient, self-activating, and self-explanatory. All phenomena, human or 
nonhuman and no matter how varied, are reduced, in the last analysis, to 
the principle immanent in the world. In other words, we have moved from 
the complex world of dualities (e.g., God—humanity, humanity—nature) to 
the organic simple world of monism, where the whole world can be 
reduced (or explained in terms of) one single principle. 

Although monism assumes many formes and shapes, there are two 
basic kinds: spiritual and materialistic. The basic difference between the 
two lies in the way the organizing principle in the world is named. In the 
spiritual (or idealistic) variety, the one principle is named God or spirit. 
In the materialistic variety, it is named nature (in the material sense), nat- 
ural laws, laws of motion, laws of necessity, or scientific laws. There is 
an intermediate—or rather indeterminate stage—between the two where 
the one principle assumes at once a quasispiritual and a quasimaterial 
form and name. It is then called Geist, animus mundi, elan vital, absolute 
mind, absolute idea, and a highly romanticized nature that is supposed 
to be suffused with the spirit of God. It also passes under such names as 
spirit of history, laws of history, relations of production, eros, or eros 
and thanatos. But whether spiritual or material or a mixture of both, the 
one principle is always immanent either in nature or in humanity or in 
both. Hegel has developed the most sophisticated discourse of imma- 
nence: all phenomena are at once material and spiritual; the absolute idea 
fulfills itself through nature—matter; and, at the end of history, all things 
coalesce and all dualities and specificities are liquidated to produce an 
organic unity, a complete pantheism. 

If we look at the human individual as implicit in the immanentist/ 
pantheist outlook, we notice that it is not different in any significant way 
from the view of the individual implicit in the nature—matter paradigm. 
After the liquidation of the human space, humanity loses its autonomy 
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and becomes part of larger entity (the one principle), with no gap sepa- 
rating the human individual from other creations. Therefore, one is no 
longer a free responsible agent capable of moral discrimination and 
choice. In addition, one’s consciousness is of no importance, since, being 
part of a whole, the individual should do his/her utmost to submit to 
nature and to dissolve in it, or in the material flux, or in the animus 
mundi. One must be a passive agent who does not expect to have any dis- 
tinction in the world, for the world of immanence is an embryonic world 
without boundaries or distinctions, devoid of both good and evil. 

In moments of complete ecstasy, a process of unifying and levelling 
takes place; fish and fowl become humanity’s equal, all become one. 
Then the ecstasy gets more and more intense, till the mystic reaches the 
state of nirvana, in which he/she literally becomes nothing. Annihilation 
(fang) is what a pantheist expects in this moment. All is levelled down, 
for the animus mundi runs indiscriminately through all creations, suffus- 
_ ing them with the same sanctity and to an equal degree. As a result, the 
sacred becomes equal with the profane, the holy and timeless with the 
unholy and temporal, the above with the below, good with evil, God with 
humanity, the relative with the absolute, everything with everything else, 
and eventually everything with nihil, nothing. 

If immanence is of the spiritual variety, I prefer to use the word pan- 
atheism (since it contains the suffix theism from theos [God]). I use the 
word immanence to refer to the materialistic and quasispiritual variety. 
Materialistic immanence/pantheism is more important in the context of 
this paper, because it is the paradigm that underlies Western modemity. 
Its structural similarity with the nature—matter paradigm is quite striking. 
The discourse of modemity is nothing if not immanentistic. When we say 
that “the world (humanity and nature) is subject completely to the laws of 
nature,” that “man is defined either in terms of production (Adam Smith 
and Marx) or reproduction (Freud)”; that “life is nothing but a struggle for 
survival” and that “survival is for the fittest”; that “the superhuman can- 
not be judged by any norms external to him/her’; that “the world is an 
organic whole”; that “one’s consciousness cannot be separated from one’s 
physical body”; that “a woman’s body is her destiny”; that “blood and soil 
determine national characteristics”; that “evolution and movement are the 
main and only permanent traits of nature”; that “a human being is deter- 
mined either by his/her natural or social environment or his/her genes”; 
that “a human being is nothing but this or that material element’; that 
“matter is self-regulating”; that “science is value-free and derives its val- 
ues from within itself”; that “all things and all values are relative”; that 
“all things are sacred” or that “nothing is sacred’”—if we make any of the 
above statements, we are assuming, consciously or unconsciously, a high- 
ly organic, unified, self-sufficient, self-referential, self-explanatory, and 
self-activating universe with nothing beyond it. Immanence is all. 
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Deconstruction 

We have argued so far that modernity, ergo comprehensive secular- 
ism, is a form of immanence. Therefore, rising levels of secularization 
means rising levels of immanentization. We have also argued that the 
process of immanentization leads to the virtual disappearance of God as 
the transcendental organizing power in the universe. God, initially, 
dwelled in both humanity and nature, which resulted in the sharp 
dualisms of humanity versus nature and of subject versus object. This 
gives rise to two types of monism: solipsistic imperialist monism, where- 
in the self-referential human subject deifies itself and declares itself the 
organizing principle of the world, and naturalist materialist monism, 
wherein the self-referential natural object arrogates for itself the status of 
being the only organizing principle. The first type of monism places 
humanity above nature; the second does exactly the opposite. This dual- 
ism is resolved through the deepening of the process of immanentization. 
Different spheres of an individual’s life separate themselves from him/her 
and from his/her grasp in order to become self-activating, self-transform- 
ing, and self-explanatory. In other words, they acquire the traits of the 
nature—matter paradigm. 

The paradigmatic sequence of immanentization—secularization, 
modemization, and naturalization—in the West began during the late 
Middle Ages when some economic enclaves in Europe developed in the 
absence of the regulation of Christian values or such concepts as fair 
price. The only criteria applied to the economic activity and economic 
success and failure of such enclaves were strict economic criteria that 
were unadulterated by any moral or human considerations. In other 
words, the economic sphere was immanentized, became value-free, 
referred only to itself, for its criteria and standard were immanent. 

The same pattern repeated itself in all other spheres of human activ- 
ity. The political sphere, for instance, witnessed the birth of the theory of 
the modem state during the Renaissance. The state, rather than seeking 
legitimacy in a religious or moral basis, became value-free and justified 
itself by raison d’étre. In other words, it became self-justifying, self- 
validating, and self-referential. The realm of politics freed itself from any 
values external to it and was judged by its own immanent criteria. One 
sphere after another separated itself from religious, moral, or human val- 
ues and considerations, became self-sufficient, self-regulating, self- 
transforming, and self-explanatory, until we finally reached science. This 
sphere also freed itself from human views and purposes and so became 
value-free and purpose-free. Scientific laws and norms are supposed to 
be immanent in scientific processes (e.g., observation, experimentation, 
and generalization) that exclude human longing and purpose as some- 
thing external to them. Emotions and human purposefulness are not, 
after all, scientific; they are merely teleological. 
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The world confronted the individual as being made up of different 
self-referential spheres of activity, all of which have the attributes of 
nature—matter and its own immanent laws. Humanity was subjected to the 
same process of immanentization (secularization—modernization—atom- 
ization). The human individual became self-referential within his/her 
puny self-referential immanentized self, a process that meant the atom- 
ization of both the community and the self. The latter was reduced and 
fragmented further. 

Far from being self-referential, the individual is seen as a natural 
(material) being with no gap separating him/her from matter, which 
makes up his/her whole being, not only from without but also from with- 
in. If one’s motivation comes from without, the individual takes many 
forms, the most important being economic man/woman, who is reducible 
to anumber of identifiable material needs to be satisfied and to an amount 
of energy to be used (and sold as labor). The individual is productive and 
represents purchasing power to be exploited (fully), in terms of input and 
output and means and forces of production, and to be utilized in produc- 
tion and consumption. If motivation comes from within, one becomes 
physical man/woman or libidinal man/woman, who is charted in terms 
either of external stimuli and responses (a nervous sytem), or in terms of 
a dark yet natural and physical libido. This heralds the liquidation of the 
humanity—nature dulaism and the rise of naturalistic monism, namely, the 
dominance of the human subject by the nature—matter paradigm. The 
human subject is no longer the organizing or unifying principle in the uni- 
verse; it is nothing but a part of the natural material whole. 

We can view the whole process of immanentization/modernization/ 
secularization in terms of the death of God discourse. God first became 
incarnate not in one man but in humanity as a whole, and not tem- 
porarily but permanently. This led to the rise of humanism and the solip- 
sistic subject. This humanism becomes racism when God is incarnate in 
one people; it becomes fascism when God is incarnate in the leader. But 
the incarnation is not confined to the human sphere, for God becomes 
incarnate in nature. This gives rise to the sharp dualism referred to ear- 
lier and the frantic attempt of German idealistic philosophy to assert the 
parallelism of humanity and nature, subject and object. Then God became 
incarnate in nature—matter only, at which point hulil (gradual indwelling) 
reached its final point of a materialistic wahdat al-wujiid (unity of being), 
with nature—matter at the center. Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel all operated in 
terms of this stage of immanence, which, despite all its fluctuations and 
divisions, is logocentric. This gave rise to the Enlightenment, Westem 
rationalism, and what I term heroic materialism. 

But the process went on inexorably, and immanentization (secular- 
ization/modemizatinon) went deeper. The center kept on shifting and the 
incarnations became too many, until we were faced with multiple centers. 
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Nature itself was fragmented and atomized. Losing its stability, coher- 
ence, and self-referentiality, it could no longer serve as a stable center. 

All this means that we have moved from the solid logocentric stage 
of modernity to its liquid stage, the stage of materialist irrationalism and 
antiheroism and a centerless world. We have left behind not only 
Prometheus and Faustus, but also Frankerstein. Now we have Madonna 
and Michael Jackson; instead of Dracula now we have Derrida. 

This shift from the solid to the liquid is latent in the nature—matter 
paradigm. As indicated earlier, nature is made up of either (solid) matter 
or (fluid) energy. But solid or fluid, the main characteristic of nature— 
matter, even in its most solid conditions, is the fact that it is in a perma- 
nent state of motion. All things change except change itself. This con- 
tinuous state of change is called flux (from Latin fluere, “to flow”). The 
idea of changing, fluctuating nature—matter goes back to the pre-Socratic 
philosophers. Heraclitus stated that “nothing remains the same” and “all 
things change” (flow, separate, dissolve). This is why “you cannot step 
into the same river twice,” for reality is a flux, a river that never stops 
flowing. But Heraclitus, not daring enough to accept the philosophical 
implications of a thorough materialism, postulated a logos, an immanent 
cause of pattern and identity that is evident in the constant flux of things. 
His universe is logocentric and is characterized by a dualism of perma- 
nence and change, of fixity and flux. 

Others espoused the flux as the terminal point, the only immanence. 
They accepted the nature—matter paradigm with all its dark implications. 
Gorgias, a Sophist, summarized this philosophical attitude rather dra- 
matically and succinctly: there is nothing; even if there were something, 
we could not know it; and even if we could know it, we could not com- 
municate our knowledge about it. We cannot express any knowledge we 
may have, because no two people can think of the same thing, since the 
same thing cannot be in two places. Everything escapes humanity’s grasp 
only to fall in the grip of flux. 

All this leads to atomism. In an atomistic universe, however, all 
atoms are not only equal—they are also identical. We actually can talk of 
an atomistic monism, a flat world of innumerable atoms, with each atom, 
ensconced in its small narrative, frantically moving without purpose or 
direction. There is no logos or center, no coherent perceiving subject or 
coherent perceived object, for flux is all. All reality is dissolved into 
atoms, and all is deconstructed and reduced to a meaningless flux. 

The modernist secular project is nothing if not deconstructive. This 
is what Hobbes discovered from the very beginning: The individual, liv- 
ing exclusively within its temporality, is nothing but a wolf to his/her fel- 
lows. Western philosophical discourse, trying to cover up this dark truth, 
evolved the Enlightenment project, which proclaimed the rise of a nat- 
ural man/woman who, although lacking a divine origin, nevertheless is 
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both innately good and perfectible. But the dark enlighteners were there 
all the time, vigorously deconstructing, with Darwin pointing out the jun- 
gle without, and Freud pointing out the jungle within. 

Nietzche is the philosopher who uncovered, celebrated, and articu- 
lated this dark truth: Humanity cannot have a world that is both material- 
istic and logocentric, temporal and meaningful. True temporality means 
freedom from values and purpose. Even the idea of totality, the very basis 
of a centered universe, cannot be sustained. The true meaning of the death 
of God is that humanity will live in the indeterminate and the contingent. 
To go on talking of causality and totality would imply that even though 
God is dead, His shadow is still there. The metaphysics of immanence is 
thereby subverted. Nietzche called for a total erasure of the shadow of 
God, because only in this way could we attain a truly modern world, a free 
centerless universe that contains no essence, no totality, no right or wrong, 
no cause and effect, no human nature, no purpose or direction, no objec- 
tive reality, no possibility of rational discourse, no subject or object, and 
no sacred or profane. Nothing but supermen and submen; nothing but 
autonomous eternal recurrence. Any hankering after transcendence, any 
talk of supernatural naturalism or transcendence through matter is mere 
self-delusion, an arrogant self-deification and self-sanctification. 

Modernity has been rightly described as the desanctification of the 
world, both humanity and nature. One notices the preponderance of 
verbs with the prefix de used to describe some aspects of modernity: 
demystify, debunk, demythologize, demetaphysicalize, decenter, and 
dehumanize, all of which are the precursors of our omnipresent, omnivo- 
rous deconstruct. Richard Rorty, using as yet another verb with the omi- 
nous prefix, spoke of the modernity project as the dedivinization pro- 
ject; the human individual will not divine anything, will not worship 
anything, not even himself/herself. Nothing will be deemed sacred, and 
any urge to transcend the spatiotemporal donnee will not be experienced, 
for the individual’s origins are not transcendent. And because one is 
finite and contingent, one will ask no ultimate questions, but rather will 
live in a world of innocent signs that have no origin or truth. 

Rorty’s statement has the virtue of dealing directly with the view of 
humanity that is implicit in the postmodernist deconstructive project. 
Unfortunately, postmodernist discourse is not always so clear. On the 
contrary, it tends to be swollen and inflated. For example, postmodernism 
was described by a postmodernist, as being against “logocentric, totaliz- 
ing, transcendental, metanarratives.” The text was described by another as 
“emanating from nowhere, intended by no one, referring to nothing, 
bombinating in the void.” The corruption of language here is an expres- 
sion of a cultural and philosophical project that has reached a deadlock, 
that sees reality in terms of post something or other (e.g., postcapitalist, 
postindustrial), and that looks at the world and sees nothing but void. 
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Nevertheless, postmodernist discourse could be deconstructed and 
reconstructed in more intelligible and general terms. Even a void can be 
interpreted. Silence is said to be eloquent. Postmodernism has its meta- 
physics, despite its frantic attempt to disclaim any metaphysical stance. 
While it denies transcendence, totality, permanence, and duality, its very 
denial has shown its true philosophical identity as an expression of the 
metaphysics of immanence. In other words, postmodernism is only a 
higher (or lower) stage in the development of the modemity project and 
immanentization/secularization. It could be a mode of reading texts that 
has produced a lot of verbiage. However, there is a paradigm behind the 
terminological and phraseological labyrinth, and there is a definite 
method, rooted in a paradigm, in the postmodernist indefinite, indeter- 
minate madness. 

There are different varieties of monism. Traditional pagan pantheism 
translated itself into a cosmic monism, where God dwells in the fatherland 
and His chosen people, where God, land, and people form a totality. I 
have already referred to solipsistic imperialist humanist monism, where 
the Jogos dwells in the subject, and to naturalistic materialistic monism, 
where the logos dwells in the natural object. But given the fact that nei- 
ther subject nor object could serve as a center (logos) for the universe 
through the rising levels of immanentization/secularization, there was no 
option but liquidity, an atomistic monism, where flux is accepted as the 
only organizing (or disorganizing) principle of the universe. 

The whole issue of the relationship between signifier and signified 
is a manifestation of atomistic monism. If the signifier is separated from 
the signified by a gap, a duality of perceptible and imperceptible, of sen- 
sible and intelligible, of speech and writing, and of nature and culture, 
it would result in and would subvert monism, for it would mean that 
there is something beyond the mere flux—in other words, that there is 
a meaning, a telos. 

One face of the duality, the sensible side of the sign, is submerged in 
flux. But what about the intelligible? It inevitably tums its face away 
from the flux to an individual capable of interpreting and communicat- 
ing the meaning perceived by that individual. This means that the human 
condition is above mere flux and is not entrapped in the limitlessness of 
the embryonic condition and a meaningless state of nature. But once the 
intelligible side of the signifier is seen to lie outside the flux of nature, 
the chain of transcendence continues until it reaches an ultimate point of 
fixity outside the flux, namely, God. Therefore the demons of decon- 
struction, dissemination, and /a differance could be stopped. 

As Derrida has averred, the intelligible part of the sign turns its face 
to God, to a logos. In other words, the world turns out to be logocentric, 
rooted in a transcendental signified, an ultimate referent, an absolute 
foundation, outside the play of language, which is adequate to center 
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(that is, to anchor and to organize) the linguistic system in such a way 
as to fix the particular meaning of a spoken or written utterance within 
that system. On the other hand, the absence of a transcendental signified 
liquidates all dualities and thereby extends the domain and play of sig- 
nification infinitely and exclusively in the world of flux. Therefore, the 
system of signs has to be freed from its deeprooted metaphysical 
assumptions so that the whole world becomes a game, a true embry- 
onic situation without boundary, choice, or accountability. This could 
be achieved if the gap separating the signifier and the signified is 
bridged completely, so that they form a tight organic unity— with no 
gap separating the one from the other, the one actually becomes the 
other. In this way, the signifier is freed from the signified and from real- 
ity and can go in any direction. It is a total incarnation, a thorough 
iconization, without a logos or a telos. 

Once the signs are emancipated from the trancendental signified, 
every sign would refer to another sign, which, in turn, would refer to a 
third. Every interpretation would refer to another, which, in turn, would 
refer to a third, ad infinitum. Deconstructive vertigo would then begin. 
Limitless interpretation, an unrestricted semantic play that is no longer 
anchored in any signified, would be the result. Texts would become mere 
“black on blank,” or, like the words in a dictionary, where every word 
refers to another with no center to stop the play of the sign, “the dance of 
the pen.” Everything is everything else, and everything is nothing. Or, as 
Derrida put it in his inflated and unnecessarily convoluted style, “What 
is not deconstruction? Everything, of course. What is deconstruction? 
Nothing, of course.” 

Celebrating the great nothingness, the sixteenth-century Egyptian 
poet Ibn Sawdūn al Misri wrote nonlogocentric poems that would decon- 
struct themselves. His poetry is characterized by high organic unity, as 
he avoids conscientiously the idea of meeting. As a result, his signifiers 
are freed from the signified and refer only to themselves: 


Earth is earth: and heaven is heaven, 

And hell is said to be infernal. 

We sat amidst running water, 

As if we were people sitting surrounded by water. 


This poem goes on to obliterate metaphor (majāz) and denies tran- 
scendence (tajawuz). The result is fleeting irony, for the nihilist ironist 
does not stand on any firm ground: everything fluctuates. But nihilist as 
he is, Ibn Sawdin, like the modernist absurdist, actually is protesting 
against a Godless universe. He waits for Godot, and Godot never 
appears. The protest shows that language has not yet been freed com- 
pletely from its foundations, for it still tries to refer to something. 
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Some postmodemists argue that the most iconic and transparent lan- 
guage that approximates—perhaps embodies—the complete freedom of 
the sign from the transcendental signified are screams of pain, in which 
there is no gap between the monosyllabic scream of pain and the pain 
itself. Monosyllabic expressions of sexual plaisir are classified likewise. 
It is all very embryonic. Derrida found a truly embryonic poem written 
by Antoine Artaud (advocate of the theater of cruelty). It is mere sounds, 
written by a truly dancing pen: 


afidana/nakimov/taudidana/taukomiv/ 
nasidano/nakomiv/trakoniv/nakomi 


These utteranes cannot be distinguished from those made by lower 
animals (dolphins, I understand, have a very sophisticated language of 
communication). This is a fulfillment of Derrida’s dream of finding signs 
uncontaminated by history or metaphysics, signs used before the eve of 
creation when Adam was still mere clay and before God had taught him 
all the names of plants and animals, as mentioned in the Qur'an. 

But if this is indeed the case, then silence would be the real fulfill- 
ment of the paradigm, for humanity would become part “of mute insen- 
sate things.” Is that not the real nirvana, fand’, annihilation? Is that not 
the true realization of postmodernism? Derrida, in his search for an 
ideal text, found the following phrase: “I left my umbrella.” It was 
written by Nietzche on a blank sheet of paper and found among his 
papers. We do not know the occasion for writing this poem, to whom 
it was intended—if to anyone at all—whether he actually left his 
umbrella, or whether the umbrella is real or a very private symbol. It is 
a true signifier without a signified. 

The following poem entitled “xfnd-?4%31” could be seen as the ulti- 
mate postmodernist text: 


It is not black on blank; it is blank on blank. No postmodernist can 
accuse me of logocentricity, because there is no language contaminated 
by metaphysics. It is complete void. Mine is such a pristine language 
that it does not exist. It is nihil, a nothing. Silence is indeed eloquent. 
But this alerts us to the fact that our transparent poem is, after all, con- 
taminated by metaphysics; it is logocentric, for even silence is mean- 
ingful. Whatever is human has a telos, and telos refers to logos, to the 
one God, who is beyond nature and history. 
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Prophet Muhammad and His Western Critics 


By Zafar Ali Qureshi. Mansoorah, Pakisan: Idara Ma‘arif Islami, 
1992, 2 vols. 


Modern Orientalists generally boast of their objective analysis and impar- 
tial approach to problems, but facts belie their loud claims when their research 
comes down to the study of the Prophet. In this case, deep prejudices are re- 
flected in their writings. Sometimes they indulge in frontal attacks on him, while 
at other times they hit him below the belt. They try to give an impression that 
the time in which the message of Islam was spread was ripe for revolution, inde- 
pendent of the Prophet. So to them, the Prophet's contribution was to make a 
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correct assessment of the prevailing situation and then make use of the opportu- 
nity provided to project his viewpoint. The ultimate aim of such endeavors on 
the part of Orientalists is to belittle the historic role of the Prophet and to unset- 
tle the Muslim consciousness of its cognitive certainty of the divine revelation 
to the Prophet. 

The author asserts that the Prophet brought about a complete revolution in 
the lives of his early followers. After embracing Islam, they no longer remained 
the old Arabs; they became God-fearing and pious folk who were very con- 
cerned with the life hereafter rather than riveting their attention on material con- 
siderations. In view of these realities, it is highly callous on the part of Reverend 
Watt to denigrate Muslims for what they sought to accomplish. No fair-minded 
historian would point out any character failing in these noble men. Also, they 
could not simply think of invading neighboring lands, as Watt would have us 
believe. Likewise, Watt’s whole chain of hypotheses about the economic and 
political reasons for the emigration to Abyssinia is without foundation. 

Watt's attempt to castigate the Prophet, Abū Bakr, and other Muslims fails, 
as does his quest to play down the untold hardships and persecutions suffered 
by Muslims at the hands of the pagan Quraysh. As is well known, the Quraysh 
forced the Muslim to emigrate to Abyssinia, which was considered a safe haven 
for the persecuted early Muslim community. 

Watt tries to belittle the revolutionary spirit of the message by relating it to 
mere economic or political considerations. This is indeed a gross distortion of 
history. Likewise, he seeks to downplay the severe persecution perpetrated on 
Muslims and the Prophet. By doing so, Watt indulges in a complete distortion 
of historical realities. Here are a few instances that Watt has quoted, which are 
quite contradictory in nature. 

The author is convinced that Prophet Muhammad had a universal appeal and 
that his message was not to the people of Makkah alone. He was a Prophet of 
God who was appointed by God to establish His sovereignty. To this end, he had 
devoted all his energies and worked with complete devotion and steadfastness 
until the completion of his mission. Watt knowingly and willfully ignores the 
point that the Prophet’s vocation and mission were the propagation of the unity 
of God and the condemnation of idolatry in every shape and form. He directed 
all his energies to this focal point, not to any idea of nationality or country or race, 
which is suggested by Watt, who consistently seeks to decrease the revolution- 
ary appeal of the Prophet's mission by stressing material considerations that, in 
reality, had hardly anything to do with the true role of the Prophet. 

The author notes that by their conversion to Islam, a great moral and spiri- 
tual transformation was wrought in the lives of early Muslims and that, after this 
event, they were willing to sacrifice everything for the sake of their faith. In fact, 
they had proved by their actions that they preferred to leave their hearths and 
homes and lead lives of hardship, privation, and misery in foreign places rather 
than compromise in the matter of their faith and the freedom of their conscience. 

Western writers invariably assert that the Prophet used force to propagate 
Islam. These are all false allegations. We are convinced that had the Prophet 
been inclined to follow a policy of forced conversion to Islam, no better oppor- 
tunity could have come his way , at least in the case of the Jewish and Christian 
tribes, than the expedition of Tabiik, when he led a formidable force of thirty 
thousand strong warriors—the biggest army ever assembled in Arabia in those 
times—and yet this did not happen. 
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In sum, Zafar Ali Qureshi has refuted convincingly all of the baseless alle- 
gations leveled against the Prophet. In the process, he has vindicated success- 
fully the Prophet's good name and honor. He has also taken care to follow the 
research methodology according to the exact standards of modem scholarship. 
It is hoped that his work will provide both an opportunity and an incentive to 
Muslims to listen to the revolutionary message of the Prophet. 


Col. (Retd.) Ghulam Sarwar 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan 
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The Nearest in Affection: Towards a Christian 
Understanding of Islam 


By Stuart Brown. Valley Forge, Pennsylvania: Trinity Press Inter- 
national, 1995. 


I fully agree with Stuart Brown that many conflicts between Christians 
and Muslims occur because of misunderstandings due to both parties’ igno- 
rance of each others’ beliefs and, in some circumstances, the deliberate mis- 
representation of both faiths by their members. I also fully agree that people 
have to work hard within their community and use their abilities to resolve any 
conflicts that arise in a very peaceful manner. However, many atrocities that 
have been committed throughout the world should not be attributed to religion 
per se but to those who use religion and abuse the ignorance of their people 
about religion for worldly gains. 

As regards this book, the first question that comes to my mind is, for 
whom did Brown write this book? I fail to understand how the contents of this 
book can help Muslims or Christians understand each other in a better way. 
First of all, the book's language is not for the layman. Second, anyone who 
reads this book must have an extensive knowiedge of Islamic history in order 
to grasp the author's points. This book was not written for persons with little or 
no knowledge of Islam (whether Muslim or Christian). In order for one to 
understand the concept of this book, one has to have knowledge of both reli- 
gions. A large portion of the book has nothing to do with its title “The Nearest 
in Affection.” Most importantly, I have never read a book that does not provide 
references. I could not confirm many statements made by the author. In my 
opinion, this book will cause more confusion for non-Muslims than it will help 
them to understand Muslims. 

A few specific statements need to be clarified or corrected. For example, 
Brown explains that “Arabs held that it was Isma'il who lay on the altar.” The 
correct statement is that Muslims believe this, because there are many non- 
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Muslim Arabs and many non-Arab Muslims who believe that Isma’il lay on the 
altar. Regarding the question of which son of Abraham lay on the altar, I highly 
recommend that the author read Muhammad in the Bible by Jamal Badawi. 

Brown stresses that the message of Islam was directed toward particular peo- 
ple: Muhammad was “commanded him to transmit God’s urgent message to the 
people of Arabia.” There are two points that should be considered: 1) According 
to Muslims, the message of Islam, as well as the Messenger, are universal. The 
message was not directed toward any particular group, nation, or tribe; and 
2) The very first verses of the Qur’an were not directed toward any particular 
group. There are many writers who make the same mistake, believing that the 
Messenger and the message were only for Arabs. However, such a belief is con- 
tradictory to the very essence of Islamic teaching. 

Many non-Muslim western writers love to write about marriage in Islam, 
especially polygamy, but I personally have not seen one who is fair about it. 
Brown mentions that Prophet Muhammad “married more than the prescribed 
maximum of four wives,” a very misleading statement indeed, for it suggests 
that the Prophet did not obey God’s revelation. The statement needs more elab- 
oration: What were the reasons and circumstances that caused the Prophet to 
marry more than four wives? The reason given by the author is not satisfac- 
tory. Moreover, the author does not provide any explanation as to why a 
woman cannot marry more than one husband at a time. His statement will mis- 
lead his readers and leave them with unanswered questions. 

The most disturbing statement made by the author relates to Muslims liv- 
ing under non-Muslim authority. He writes: “Muslim subjects should try to per- 
suade their governor to grant them freedom to practice their faith and if this fails, 
(Muslims) should resist such authorities and seek to overthrow them.” It should 
be noted here that when Muslims were persecuted in Makkah, they moved to 
Madinah in order to live a peaceful life. They did not try to overthrow Makkah’s 
ruling tribes. The author's statement suggests that if Muslims do not get what 
they want, they will seek violence. 

The author tries to draw an analogy between Islam and Christianity. For 
example, he explains that: “The suffering of imams helps to redeem the ummah 
....On the last day, it is the imam who will intercede for loyal Shi’is.” There 
are many verses of the Qur'an that contradict the above statement. The author 
needs to provide documentation for his claims. It is interesting that this state- 
ment sounds more like the perceived role of Jesus in Christianity. Furthermore, 
he does not distinguish between what leaders in Islamic countries have done in 
the name of Islam and the position of Islam. One has to separate what Islam is 
and what other kings or leaders say about Islam. We often read, in the history of 
Islam, that many governments either in the past or present have used Islam for 
their personal gain. 

Brown believes that the Prophet did not change the customs of Arabia. In 
his words: “ Mohammed did not greatly change the received sunnah.” If the 
author is referring to marriage in Islam, then he should study marriage before 
and after Islam. The difference between the two is like the difference between 
night and day. Millions of Muslims try to follow me Prophet's tradition regard- 
less of where they may come from. Most surprisingly, the author makes a state- 
ment that “Al-Shafi’i . . . sought a synthesis of the schools which could serve as 
a universal shari'ah.” This is the first time I have read that al-Shafi‘i wanted to 
create a universal shari'ah! I would like to see the author’s documentation. 
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Divorce is another subject area that most non-Muslims like to talk or 
write about without being objective. In order to be fair, anyone who writes 
about any subject in Istam either has to be very thorough or not mention it at 
all. The way that the author has written about divorce totally confuses any 
teader and does not explain many aspects of the subject matter. 

The term holy scholars is not an Islamic concept, and the author contradicts 
himself in this regard. He mentions that there is no priesthood in Islam; therefore, 
using the words holy scholars will infer that Muslims see their religious scholars 
the same way that Catholics see their Holy fathers, which is simply not true. 

In many passages of the book, I could not tell if the author was para- 
phrasing or voicing his own opinion. This book gives a great deal of “informa- 
tion” about Islam, but there are no references to verify any of it. The book's title 
does not relate to many sections of the book, and its language, although very 
impressive, is not simple enough for most readers. The author writes about 
such complex subjects as divorce, marriage, inheritance, and sects, but does not 
take time to explain them in terms of beliefs in detail. The information focuses 
on fringe movements, obscure persons, and blatantly un-Islamic attitudes. 
There is little discussion of what Islam really teaches, the commonality of our 
beliefs, and the brotherhood of humanity that is at the core of Islam. Muslims 
are portrayed as well-meaning but confused and bickering relics from the dark 
ages that desperately need the “light” of Christianity. The Qur'an is portrayed 
as a work borrowed from the Christians, the Jews, and even the Greeks. The 
Sunnah and hadith are portrayed as shaky, unreliable, and a convenient tool to 
be used by anyone seeking power. Anyone who does not have basic Islamic 
knowledge will have a negative impression about the position of Islam on the 
subjects discussed, and anyone who has Islamic knowledge will question the 
motives of the author. 


Jalal Hamedi 
Research Analyst 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Religion and the Order of Nature 


by Seyyed Hossein Nasr. New York and Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1996, 310pp. 


Even by his own exceptional standards, this new book by Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr is a remarkable work destined to be a classic in the field of religious stud- 
ies of nature. Professor Nasr brings together a breath-taking depth of knowledge 
in a single volume—he covers the fields of metaphysics and comparative reli- 
gion, traditional cosmology and modern philosophies of nature, as well as the 
history of science and the rise of secularism and humanism. The book is espe- 
cially relevant to this issue, which is dedicated to economics as applied ethics, 
for Professor Nasr argues that the environmental crisis is an external reflection 
of modern man’s spiritual crisis. While others naively believe that a more clever 
use of technology will avert the impending environmental calamity, Professor 
Nasr demonstrates that what really needs to be addressed and remedied is mod- 
ern man’s misguided search for the infinite in a finite world. Rather than satis- 
fying his yearning through religion and spirituality which leads to the Infinite, 
modern man pursues material objects in an external world divorced from its 
spiritual significance as a sign of God. The result is internal dissatisfaction, giv- 
ing rise to insatiable appetites and the environmental crisis. While Professor 
Nasr documents this work with a wealth of data and detail, the reader is never 
allowed to lose sight of the essential. As one of his admiring readers noted, “The 
book has the form of academic research but the substance of metaphysical 
insight; the penetrating acuity of the logician is combined with the spiritual sen- 
sibility of the contemplative.”! 

For Professor Nasr, the contemplative appreciation of the world of nature is 
essential to avert an environmental catastrophe and does not detract from objec- 
tive science, rather it is a fulfillment of it. Indeed, the intelligence is objective to 
the extent that it accurately registers, not only that which is, but also all that is. 
In this sense, true objectivity requires one to know things as they are in divinis, 
corresponding to the hadith of the Prophet in which he asks God to show us 
things as they really are. Objectivity does not consist in denying the qualitative 
dimension of nature as symbols leading man to God, and taking its quantitative 
dimension to be the only reality. Professor Nasr relates this incomprehension of 
the spiritual significance of nature to the environmental crisis and denial of 
man’s spiritual needs. He points out that this quantitative approach is to take a 
part to be the whole, and is evidence of partiality rather than objectivity. For 
those who recognize that the current environmental crisis cannot be understood, 
much less solved, without a wider spiritual approach, Professor Nasr’s book will 
be both enlightening and a source of consolation. 

Based on his 1994 Cadbury Lectures delivered at the University of 
Birmingham, England, this book complements an earlier classic, Knowledge 
and the Sacred. Whereas his earlier book focused on the desacralization of 
knowledge in the modern West, his new book is concerned with the desacral- 
ization of nature. At the root of both errors is an attitude which creates an inter- 
nal world of reason cut off from both the intellect and Revelation, and an exter- 
nal world cut off from its spiritual significance as a sign from God. 
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The book consists of eight chapters, each supported with copious references 
and notes which both substantiate the arguments made and introduce the reader 
to spiritual works that transcend the quantitative perspective. As Kazemi, a 
scholar of comparative religion and traditional teachings, notes, “Professor Nasr 
meets the most exacting standards of scholarship and satisfies the thirst of the 
seeker: at a time when ever-increasing numbers are being driven by the ravages 
of the environmental crisis to reconsider such conventionally hallowed ideas as 
‘progress’ and ‘development’, this book will be of the utmost significance in 
reorienting them towards the realm of traditional intellectuality that can alone 
provide a meaningful critique of modern society.” The following overview of 
each chapter also draws from Kazemi’s valuable commentary on Professor 
Nasr’s book. 

The opening chapter, “Religion and Religions,” addresses the question of how 
to study religions, a necessary prelude since the purpose of the book is to 
“understand the relation of religion to the order of nature on a global scale rather 
than from the perspective of a single tradition.” (p. 10) First, Professor Nasr 
examines the way in which religions differ with respect to their outer forms, 
while being united in respect to their source and substance. Many of his readers 
will be familiar with this perennialist thesis that each religion contains the Truth 
and a means for attaining the Truth, while emphasizing a particular aspect of 
Truth in conformity with the spiritual and psychological needs of the humanity 
for whom it is destined. Professor Nasr draws an image from the world of nature 
to explain this. The Ultimate Reality that is the origin of the sacred is likened to 


a mighty spring gushing forth atop a mountain, It gives rise to cascades 
of water that descend with ever-greater dispersion from each side, each 
cascade symbolizing all the grades of reality and the levels of cosmic, 
and, by transposition, metacosmic reality of a particular religious uni- 
verse. Yet all the cascades issue from a single Spring and the substance 
of all is ultimately nothing but the water which flows from the Spring at 
the mountaintop, the Reality which is the alpha of all sacred worlds and 
also the omega to which all that is within their embrace returns. (p. 12) 


The second chapter on “The Order of Nature” assesses the order of nature 
from the point of view of these different religious traditions which emphasize 
different aspects of the Truth. Professor Nasr exhibits an astonishing depth of 
knowledge on the religions of the world, selecting perspectives that indicate the 
essential elements of each. He provides a breath-taking survey of the different 
religious landscapes, covering the Primal religions, Shamanism and the 
American Indian traditions, Taoism and Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, the Greek religions, and finally Abrahamic monotheisms. He 
calls the convergences which bring these different traditions together the “uni- 
versal heritage of the religious view of the order of nature,” which is an aspect 
of the “perennial cosmology.” Professor Nasr beautifully integrates these con- 
vergent principles, and explains them in the following way: 


The first is that the order of nature is related to an order “beyond” itself, 
to what we might call “spiritual principles.” Traditional religions agree 
that the reality of nature has a significance beyond its appearance, that 
there is a “sacred” quality within nature. . . Second, the order of nature 
has a purpose, a meaning, and this meaning has spiritual and moral 
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significance for human beings. Third, the human and natural orders are 
intertwined in a bi-unity in such a way that their destinies are inter- 
related not only here and now but even in that ultimate state that is 
eschatological. Fourth, the laws of man and the laws of nature are not 
totally distinct but are again closely interrelated and in some tradi- 
tions the same, as in such key concepts as Tao, rta, al-Shari’ah and 
sunnah (p. 65) 


Given this spiritual norm, Professor Nasr discusses “Philosophy and the 
Misdeeds of Philosophy” in the following chapter. He charts the development 
of Western philosophy, locating the rebellion of the post-medieval West against 
the traditional Christian view of man and nature. He discusses how the positive 
elements of Greek schools of philosophy could easily be accomodated within 
the Abrahamic religions, but points to the seeds of rationalism in its later stages 
which came to fruition during the Enlightenment and Renaissance. The 
Thomistic view of nature against which philosophy in this period rebelled was 
a profoundly religious one, although it did not stress symbolism. Many writers 
now suggest that one should not blame the Renaissance for the later abuses 
inflicted on nature in the name of science because nature was still viewed as 
divine (though purely by sentiment) at that time. Professor Nasr responds deci- 
sively by demonstrating the futility of attempting to make nature holy outside of 
the great religions. He writes that this sentimental Renaissance approach to 
nature did not 


lead to a rediscovery of the sacramental character of nature because the 
conception of nature as “divine” took place for the most part outside 
the sacred world of Christianity and was independent of a revealed uni- 
verse of meaning. . . cut off from the protection of a living tradition, 
and this gave way very rapidly during the latter years of the 
Renaissance to a mechanistic view of the world dominated by mathe- 
matics. (p. 101) 


Professor Nasr then presents the decline into a mechanistic view of the world, 
both natural and social. From the Copernican revolution to Cartesian dualism, 
and from Comtean positivism to Darwinian evolutionism, he surveys the decline 
of the West into increasingly gross forms of materialism. However, eventually 
he strikes a positive note with a summary of the perennialist school’s view of 
nature, drawing primarily from writings on the cosmic and natural order by 
Frithjof Schuon. 

The next two chapters on the “Scientific Revolution” and the “Tragic 
Consequences of Humanism in the West” continue the incisive analysis of the 
post-medieval worldview deviation. Regarding the defining characteristic of the 
new science after the Renaissance, Professor Nasr writes that it marked 


the first occasion in human history when a human collectivity com- 
pletely replaced the religious understanding of the order of nature for 
one that was not only nonreligious but that also challenged some of the 
most basic tenets of the religious perspective. (p. 130) 


While all the previous sciences of nature were intrinsically related to the 
metaphysical, cosmological, and ethical principles of the traditions in which 
they developed, the new science knew no bounds and claimed for itself totality, 
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reducing all of reality to mechanistic and mathematical models with raw empir- 
ical data limited to the terrestrial plane. Although Professor Nasr does not deny 
the validity of the findings of this science, he argues that this knowledge of the 
“quantitative face” of nature came at the expense of its “spiritual face” in which 
all things turn to worship God: 


Henceforth as long as only the quantitative face of nature was consid- 
ered as real, and the new science was seen as the only science of nature, 
the religious meaning of the order of nature was irrelevant, at best an 
emotional and poetic response to “matter in motion.” (p. 143) 


Discussing current developments in science, Professor Nasr reveals the cracks 
forming in its edifice and the openings leading to the religious understanding of 
nature. He stresses that the only way to establish a sacred science (or to 
“Islamize knowledge,” using the terminology of this journal) is to first create 
“space” for it by removing errors which are obstacles to it. He maintains that this 
can only come about by understanding the modern scientific worldview and the 
manner in which it has eclipsed the spiritual significance of nature. The chapter 
“Scientific Revolution” applies the sword of Truth to create this “space,” and is 
essential reading for those who are interested in the “Islamization of knowl- 
edge.” 

The following chapter, “Tragic Consequences of Humanism in the West,” 
seals this discussion on the rise of the scientistic worldview and its relationship 
to viewing man solely within his terrestrial context. Since man without God is 
not fully man, secular humanism can only give rise to the infra-human. In fact, 
he opens this chapter with a forceful reminder of what accompanied this new 
“humanism,” writing that it is not easy to understand 


how fewer than two hundred men from western Spain could defeat the 
entire Incan Empire in Peru and bring about the death of 4 million of 
8 million inhabitants of that land in a decade, while debating whether 
the people the invaders were slaughtering had souls and whether or not 
they were human. (p. 163) 


Another key point made in this chapter relates to how the new conception of 
man inverted the relationship between being and doing. Whereas the traditional 
religious view always maintained that being determines action, humanists such 
as Pico asserted that “the being of man follows from his doing,” that being was 
contingent on action. Professor Nasr comments: 


He (Pico) thus stated philosophically the thesis of the primacy of action 
over contemplation and doing over being, which characterizes modern 
man and which has been of the greatest consequence for the destruc- 
tion of the world of nature. The unlimited energy of a civilization 
turned totally outward to remold the natural world in complete “free- 
dom”. . . is at the heart of the relentless activity of modern man in the 
destruction of the natural environment vis-a-vis which he cannot sim- 
ply “be” but toward which he must act aggressively to change and 
transform it. (p. 174) 


The next chapter, “The Rediscovery of Nature: Religion and the 
Environmental Crisis,” provides an overview of the various responses from 
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Christian, Jewish, Muslim, and other religious thinkers to the environmental cri- 
sis in the last several decades. It is followed by the chapter “Wisdom of the 
Body” which provides a profound analysis of the correspondence between the 
macrocosm of nature and the microcosm of the body. This may be an area of 
discovery for many readers, and Professor Nasr begins with the premise that the 
body is sacred according to all traditional religions. He argues that the profane 
treatment of nature by modern man also applies to the desacralization of the 
human body, which is trivialized in the reductionist approach of modern medi- 
cine. Therefore, attempts to oppose the tendencies responsible for the environ- 
mental crisis must include an appreciation of the inner environment that is the 
human body. Professor Nasr substantiates this for the different religious tradi- 
tions, and closes the chapter with an inspiring conclusion: 


To rediscover the body as the abode of the Spirit, worthy of 
Resurrection before the Lord, and intimate companion in the soul’s 
journey in this world, sacred in itself and in the life which permeates 
it, is to rediscover at the same time the sacredness of nature. It is to 
reestablish our link with the plants and animals, with the streams, 
mountains and the stars. It is to experience the presence of the Spirit in 
the physical dimension of our existence as well as in the world of 
nature to which we are linked both physically and spiritually, through 
our bodies as well as our souls and the Spirit which is reflected in both 
our bodies as the temples of God and the world of nature as the theater 
of theophanies and mirror of Divine Creativity. (p. 262) 


The final chapter, “Religion and the Resacralization of Nature,” eloquently 
relates these spiritual and ethical principles to the current environmental crisis. 
The chapter makes one aware of the inadequacies of current “solutions” which 
are not rooted in the traditional worldview. Indeed, the very idea of a “new ide- 
ology” betrays the individualistic and anti-traditional attitude which generated 
the problem in the first place. Professor Nasr, on the other hand, seeks to resus- 
citate the approach centered on the Absolute and Heaven. This alone guarantees 
that man can live in harmony with earth. As pointed out earlier, the environ- 
mental crisis is the result of a spiritual crisis within man, and only by being cen- 
tered on the Absolute can man be taught the virtues of restraint and moderation: 


it is only traditional religions, with their roots sunk in the Divine and 
their means of directing the soul to its ultimate goal, that can provide a 
real cure for the illusion of a centerless soul seeking the Infinite in the 
multiplicity of nature and the Absolute in its circumferential mode of 
existence. Only religion can discipline the soul to live more ascetical- 
ly, to accept the virtue of simple living and frugality as ornaments of 
the soul, and to see such sins as greed for exactly what they are. (p. 
272) 


Religions also provide the ritual power to affect the cosmos, an idea which is 
integral to all major traditions. Thus, Professor Nasr argues that religion must 
play a critical role in curing the imbalances and disharmonies in man’s relation- 
ship to the environment on three levels: the plane of ethics of the individual, the 
plane of intellectual thought and the resacralization of nature, and the plane of 
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the cosmos and the spiritual ambiance created by the performance of religious 
rites. 

Professor Nasr is to be congratulated on this immense work which is a land- 
mark in the resurgence of a sacred science on the religious order of nature. In 
presenting the religious view of the world, he makes clear the spiritual crisis that 
is the origin of the modern environmental crisis, and brings additional evidence 
to cast light on the unity of religions and spiritual thought. The book is both 
comprehensive and profound. Most importantly, it is spiritually rewarding, 
breaking the idols of the secular mind which are suffocating illusions, and clar- 
ifying the path of ascent to contemplating the order of nature which an ayah or 
symbol that leads to God. 

Professor Nasr Arif 
Professor of Political Science and Economics 


School of Islamic and Social Sciences 
Leesburg, VA 


1. Reza Shah-Kazemi, a review of Religion and the Order of Nature. Sophia: A 
Journal for Traditional Studies Winter (1996): 125. 
2. Ibid, p. 127. 


Reflections 


ON THE ROLE OF MUSLIM 
INTELLECTUALS 


Murad Wilfried Hofmann 


Before delving into the subject of the role of Muslim intellectuals, we 
should agree on what we mean when using the term. 

The meaning of the word Muslim is well-known because it has been 
defined in the Qur'an itself. According to Sürat al-Nisd, verse 125, a 
Muslim is someone “who submits his whole self to Allah, does what is 
good, and follows the way of Ibrahim.” And according to verse 136 of 
the same surah a Muslim is he who believes “in Allah, and His messen- 
gers, and the scriptures which He has sent down to those before.” Finally, 
Sarat al-Tawbah says in verse 71 that believing Muslims “order what is 
right and forbid what is wrong, observe their prayers, pay zakat, and 
obey Allah and His messenger.” 

The meaning of the word intellectual is more difficult to determine and 
is not defined in the Qur'an. In fact, this term has been used only since 
the late 19th century. For our purposes, I do not propose to define as 
intellectual everybody who is “cultured” or academically trained—in 
Arabic al-muthagifiin. Rather, I should like to restrict the term to what is 
called in Arabic al-mufaqiriin: analytical minds who communicate, as 
opinion leaders, through lecturing or publishing and do not just sit at 
home, thinking and criticizing. 

So we know what, or who, a Muslim intellectual is. But do such indi- 
viduals exist? 

It is well known that the so-called elite of Europe, also of Kemalist 
Turkey, came to believe that there was a contradiction between being 
intelligent and believing in God. In fact, from the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury to the present time, considered it Western and Turkish academics 
considered it intellectually chic to be an agnostic or an atheist, in partic- 
ular if one was a leftist—as if intellectualism was a privilege of the Left, 
and not to be found on the conservative Right. 

This attitude, still pervasive today, goes back to the so-called Age of 
Reason and the Enlightenment—budding with Descartes in the 17th cen- 
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tury, blossoming in the 18 century, and fully flowering in the 19th cen- 
tury. The so-called Project of Modernity (considering human reasoning 
as superior to any other source of insight) was originally a European 
emancipation movement directed against the continued domination of 
the minds by Christian clergy. But due to popularized thinkers and sci- 
entists like Marx, Darwin, Freud, Nietzsche, Sartre, and others, this 
emancipation emptied into sheer materialism and practiced (if not con- 
fessed) atheism. 

Did the Age of Reason bring peace, happiness ,and moral uplift to the 
world as promised? Quite the contrary. Man, emancipated from all reli- 
gious ties and “superstitions,” fought one war after the other, including 
two savage world wars during which millions of innocent people were 
killed, some even by atomic bombs. 

During this supposed rule of reason, nonreligious modern man fell vic- 
tim to ideologies more oppressive than religion had ever been: Nazism, 
Fascism, Communism, and chauvinism. Millions of people were killed 
in concentration camps on political or racial grounds. Man in his arro- 
gance came close to destroying the world around him, causing devastat- 
ing damage to the environment and creating diseases like AIDS and 
BSE. 

It is curious to note that all these failures and shortcomings have not 
shaken Western man’s belief in the superiority and rationality of his way 
of life, which is basically the American way of life. 

It is also curious to note that the so-called elite in Western as well as 
in Muslim countries still act like children raised during the 19th century. 
They do not realize that philosophy and science have since moved away 
from materialism and atheism. In fact, many proud members of the total- 
ly occidentalized elite in Muslim countries are entirely unaware of the 
fact that intellectual giants and Nobel-prize winning scientists like 
Einstein, Planck, Heisenberg, Schrödinger, Eccles, and von Weizsäcker 
were, every one, God-believing and God-fearing. 

Our proud “elite” do not even realize that modern microphysicists no 
longer have the problem of locating the spirit but rather the difficulty of 
locating the matter! 

Nor do they realize that it is neither rational nor scientific to be an athe- 
ist, since the nonexistence of God has not been proven and cannot be 
proven. On the contrary, natural scientists and philosophers like 
Swinburn now conclude that, in scientific terms, it is extremely unlikely 
that God does not exist.! But our so-called elite continue to act as if they 
had successfully banished religion from State and society. In reality they 
have only replaced religion by another religion, pseudoreligion, called 
secularism, progress, scientism or modernism. 

Here, then, is the first great task of Muslim intellectuals: To challenge 
atheism on its own theoretical grounds, by becoming competent in phi- 
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losophy and science; to prove that one can be both well educated and sci- 
entifically competent and a Muslim. Only Muslim intellectuals can see 
to it that it is no longer considered “chic”—but on the contrary, rather 
stupid—to call oneself an atheist. 

This task is linked to another, rather sad situation. The Qur'an fre- 
quently appeals to man to use his reason, to observe nature, to think and 
reflect. Indeed, no other holy scripture does that. It is also well-known 
that, as a result, Muslim civilization from the 9th to the 15th centuries 
produced marvels, from Baghdad to Andalusia, from Fes to Samarkand, 
in all fields of knowledge. The problem is that many Muslims today nos- 
talgically refer back to this Golden Age of Islam as if it could camouflage 
their misery today, and as if Islam guaranteed such superiority without 
adequate effort. 

There are many complex reasons for the decline of the Muslim world 
from such heights to humiliating European colonization. But rather than 
staring into that past, one should turn one’s attention to the fact that this 
Western domination continues despite decolonization. In fact, it is a fea- 
ture of the postmodern world that the American way of life completely 
inundates the world, as if it were an obligatory model to be followed. 
That we are being MacDonalized is, however, not the result of a concrete 
policy. “Cultural imperialism” is indeed anonymous, without any con- 
spiracy or master plan or master planner behind it. The truth is that peo- 
ple like Bill Gates fool around a bit, for the fun of it, and the entire world 
is affected, or infected, with gadgets like the Internet. 

Pessimists say that technological modernization is not only inevitable 
(indeed undisputed) but also that it cannot be separated from western- 
ization. Much speaks for this thesis because each technical method or 
product and each economic institution is the result of a mental process 
behind it. That means, for instance, that if you give satellite and cable TV 
a little finger it will take your whole hand—and you will find yourself 
with pornography on your screen as well. 

I am nevertheless inclined to believe—and even Professor Samuel 
Huntington believes that now, too, after his first visit, in 1996, to Saudi 
Arabia—that it is possible, after all, to modernize without westernizing. 
This optimism is based on three powerful examples: The ‘Ibadite South 
Algerian M’Zab region, Saudi Arabia, and Malaysia. Indeed, after 
decades of fantastic modernization the young generation of Saudi intel- 
lectuals seem to be more, not less, committed to orthodoxy Islam than 
they were 15 years ago. To keep technological innovation and western- 
ization apart presupposes, however, a clear and firm governmental poli- 
cy vis-a-vis education, a certain amount of media censorship, and strong 
police action against drugs of all kinds—until a Muslim society has been 
reestablished from the grass-roots which thanks to its living faith and its 
dedication to Islam is immune to the seductions of consumerism. 
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At any rate, what the Muslim world is up against in its struggle with 
Occidental civilization is staggering. Here are a few depressing figures: 


« Year after year, dozens of Nobel prizes are awarded in the sciences. 
No Muslim has ever been among the recipients. 

» Each year in the United States alone, 55,000 books on science and 
technology are published. 

« In the United States there are now more computers than cars, and 60 
percent of them are hooked up to computer networks. 

« In the Occident, there are 3,800 scientists for every million people; 
in the Southern regions of the world there are only 200. 


Against this background, Ismail Serageldin, an Indonesian vice presi- 
dent of the World Bank, recently wrote: 


As the world explores the marvels of genes, breaks down the 
secrets of the atom, reaches to the stars, and calculates the age of 
the oldest rocks, we Muslims . . . debate whether a woman’s nail 
polish prevents her from making full ablutions . . . 


Indeed, when I read the questions frequently posed to the editors of 
Saudi newspapers, I have the impression that Mr. Serageldin is right. 
People inquire whether it is Islamic to have golden teeth or to give the 
Qur’an to a nonbeliever, or whether it is permitted to study Western law. 

Here then is a second big task for Muslim intellectuals: to engage as 
Muslim political scientists and economists in the solution of contempo- 
rary questions, problems relevant today, and not to shun natural sciences. 
The time where al-adab was favored and given more social prestige than 
the sciences should be a thing of the past. 

But what is most relevant today for the defense of Islam and its prop- 
agation? This is the refutation of the deeply anchored suspicion that 
Islam is not compatible with democracy and human rights, including 
those of women; that Islam has no concept for a modern economy; and 
that Islam accepts violence for the purpose of da‘wa. The third big task 
for Muslim intellectuals is, therefore, to do their homework in these 
essential fields. 

Al hamdu lillah, much has been done already, in particular thanks to 
the efforts of the International Institute of Islamic Thought (IIT) near 
Washington and the International Research Institute in Islamabad. In 
fact, there are now major treatises written in English proving that 


« based on the institutions of shia and khilafat a Muslim State can be 
a multiparty democracy, a parliamentary republic, with an interest- 
free economy based on profit and risk sharing; 

e the status of women as practiced in many Muslim countries does not 
correspond to her status as given by the Qur'an, Sarat al-Nisa verse 
34 notwithstanding; 
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+ Under no circumstances does Islam allow the use of force for da'wa 


purposes because /a ikraha fi al-din (2:256). Muhammad never per- 
mitted the use of force, not even counterforce, while in Makkah. 


Surely, these are large areas of knowledge which must be explored in 
depth by Muslim scholars. The following points are listed only to whet 
the appetite for that research and to prove how much still has to be done 
by Muslim intellectuals: 


l. 


If one considers that the results of shūrā are binding this implies 
that a Muslim amir must govern by consensus. In practical terms 
this means government by consent of the majority, which in a 
mass society can only be established through elections. Is this cor- 
rect? 

Islam is compatible with laicism because it does not require that 
the head of State be a mullah or ‘alim. Is this correct? 

Neither the Christian nor the Muslim religion are happy with sec- 
ular State, but there are no true secular States anywhere in the 
world today. Correct? 

All classical human rights can be found in the Qur’an, which 
means that these “human rights” are divine rights, not rights con- 
ferred to man by man. Correct? 

If Muslims throughout history had not adapted the Qur’an to their 
macho instincts but, on the contrary, had adapted their behavior to 
the Qur'an, women would not have become what can be seen in 
some places as second-class citizens. In particular, it has never 
been justified to translate a/-rijal qawwamiina ‘ala al-nisd as insti- 
tuting male superiority. This sentence does no more than oblige 
men to take care of women, with full responsibility, inasmuch as 
the woman needs it and her husband is capable of it. Man is not a 
step above her, but moves protectively a step in front of her. Is this 
a correct interpretation? 

The abolishment of a/-ribd can only be the last step in the conver- 
sion of an economy. There is no proof that it would not work 
because it has never been tried, even in Pakistan. Correct? 


Where are the Muslim scholars who devote themselves to these and 
similar issues with knowledge, courage, and conviction? 

One could call Islam a religion for intellectuals, if only because of the 
great role played by the Qur'an, the Hadith, and fiqh. Is it not significant 
that the very first verses of the Qur'an to be revealed (the first five vers- 
es of Sarat al-‘Alaq) begin with the appeal to read, and speak about writ- 
ing, teaching, and learning—all typical intellectual activities? 

More important in this context is the fact that Islam is an entirely sober 
religion, free of magic and miracles—except for Revelation as such. A 
Muslim is not forced to believe in ideas like the Trinity, incarnation, sal- 
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vation, and hereditary sin which defy logic. This is not to say that all 
teachings of the Qur'an are accessible to human reason. How could we 
understand, for instance, the relationship between predestination and free 
will? 

The point to make is rather this: Despite the description of more than 
100 asmã al-husnah, both in the Qur’an and the Sunnah, the Islamic con- 
cept of God is so abstract that nonintellectual Muslims often run into dif- 
ficulties with it. Intellectual Muslims on the other hand comprehend that 
Allah can only be described negatively: What He cannot be like (i.e., 
nonexistent, or one of several gods, or mortal). They are conscious that 
Allah escapes any definition because there is nothing with which we 
could compare Him: wa lam yakun lahu kufu’an ahad (112:4)! That He 
is both immanent—closer to man than his jugular vein—and transcen- 
dent: How could a nonphilosophical mind cope with that? 

Against this background it seems quite natural that people, in the 
Muslim world as in the Christian, seek ways which allow them somehow 
to touch God. This “Baby Jesus Syndrome” is well expressed by the 
famous Hare Krishna song: “Oh my Lord, I really want to see you! I real- 
ly want to feel you!” This basic desire explains a great deal about the 
devotions surrounding ‘Ali and Husayn in the Shi‘ah world. And it is 
responsible for the phenomenon of devotion paid to Muslim “saints” and 
their graves, particularly in the Maghrib region, customs which should 
not exist in pristine Islam. It is indeed shocking to read in Annemarie 
Schimmel’s most recent book, Deciphering the Signs of God,’ to what 
extent superstitions and black magic have penetrated popular Islam. 
Even modern Turkey is no exception; just think of the practice of fal,’ 
frequently taken quite seriously, and thus being shirk. 

The fourth big task for Muslim intellectuals is, therefore, to help raise 
the level of popular education in religion to a point where Marabouts, 
Babas, Dedes, Pirs, Hazretis, and Mevlanas play a lesser role. 
Simultaneously, Muslim intellectuals should try to raise the level of spir- 
ituality at prayer, so as to save it from routine and military drill. I am 
thinking of many a khutba which sounds like a general’s emotional call 
to a fatal battle rather than an appeal to the intellectual faculties of the 
audience. 

Of course, in some Muslim countries there has been no proper reli- 
gious instruction; what was left of Muslim faith frequently passed on 
from grandmother to granddaughter rather than more competently from 
the minbar. To understand this situation does not mean that it should be 
tolerated. 

In this connection, Muslim intellectuals have a further, fifth task to 
perform: to help overcome the linguistic isolation of much of the Muslim 
world. It may sound surprising but Islam today has two languages: 
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Arabic and English. English has become the language in which more is 
being published on Islam than in any other language. The Muslim World 
Book Review in Leicester near Birmingham, U.K., publishes an index of 
new Islamic literature in English with some 5,000 entries each year. 
Much of this material should be translated into Arabic and Turkish, as is 
so well done already by Hasan Giines in Istanbul with his /s/ami Sosyal 
Bilimler Dergisi, a translation from the AJISS. 

The same is true for translations of Arabic sources into English. 
Apparently, much interesting debate among Egyptian, Syrian, and 
Lebanese scholars is by passing European and Turkish Muslims. While 
it is true that, for instance, the Qur'an commentaries by Ibn Kathir, 
Mawdudi, and Sayed Qutb did appear in Turkish, they did so after a con- 
siderable time lag. 

The battle for Islam is undoubtedly a battle for the hearts and minds of 
people, and such a battle cannot be won with machine guns. Where it is 
being fought it is being won through the media. This is the battleground 
where Muslim intellectuals should be at home if they are to fulfill the 
sixth big task. Needless to say, Muslims have a lot to learn in this 
domain. Radio, television, and the print media have their own laws, their 
own audiences, and their own unique characteristics. Radio, for instance, 
is more competent than TV for giving detailed information; it is being 
listened to by many men and women in cars who are on their way to 
work as well as by many men and women who are working at home or 
in the office. 

On the whole, Muslims have been appallingly bad at selling their story, 
exactly because they do not believe in “selling” their message. Such 
qualms are, however, entirely unjustified. Reread the Qur’an to see how 
Allah uses forceful rhetoric to maximize the impact of His message! 

Sometimes I feel that the Muslims have lost the media war already, 
through incompetence, inactivity, and unprofessionalism. Indeed, this 
field has great potential in which Muslim intellectuals may make their 
mark. 

Da‘wa, as it is performed today, has two specific problems that only 
Muslim intellectuals can address. First, Muslims tend to preach to the 
converted. For instance, I have a feeling that the Muslim channel in 
Turkey is only watched by those who already are won over. TV preach- 
ers probably preach to those who already know that there is only one 
God, and that Muhammad is His messenger. Therefore, this audience 
needs to be provided with material that is useful in their actual discus- 
sions with nonbelievers. 
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Second, there is a tendency to approach nonbelievers naively and in 
the wrong way. Somebody who is not convinced of the existence of God 
cannot be impressed by what God (or His messenger) said. If one has not 
been convinced that atheism is not an intelligent view to hold, nothing 
will be won through providing the person with quotations from the 
Qur'an. (It is circular logic to prove the existence of God by pointing out 
that He confirms His existence in His Qur'an.) Therefore, Muslim intel- 
lectuals must write books specifically addressed to nonbelievers, their 
prejudices, their belief system, and their psychology. 

In this respect, today’s situation is not different from the jahiliyah. As 
one can see from the early sérahs revealed in Makkah, Allah put first 
things first. Before He moved to the elimination of alcohol, He brought 
home that He, and life after death, exist. 

Obviously, the task facing Muslim intellectuals is daunting. However, 
it should be underlined that the biggest contribution they can make is just 
to be there demonstrating that people who are educated and intellegent 
can be Muslims! In this sense, seemingly little things will turn out to 
have major effects. For instance, if a lonely Muslim participant in a sci- 
entific conference initiates his input with bismillahi r-rahmāni r-rahim, 
he may have moved more than he can imagine. 

The Muslim intellectual has not only “dos” but also “don'ts.” Because 
of his mental flexibility and command of languages, the Muslim intel- 
lectual, like any other Muslim, is in danger of becoming too flexible and 
too adaptable, even apologetic, vis-a-vis the West. The result is that he 
becomes a “cultural Muslim,” a person of Islamic background with lin- 
gering sympathy for and knowledge of Islam, but who excuses himself- 
from its essentials—like prayer, fasting, or hajj—not to speak of the pro- 
hibition against alcohol. We all know such people. They take Islam with 
a grain of salt—which of course means they take it not at all. 

The other extreme also exists: Muslim intellectuals who live and work 
in isolation and total opposition to the West, cultivating a sort of hijrah 
mentality. This, too, is undesirable, not only politically so. There must be 
a dialogue between Muslims and nonbelievers, between the West and 
Islam, between North and South, and also between Muslims who prac- 
tice Islam and those who claim no more than “to have Allah in their 
heart.” 

Rejection is no solution. If we do not learn to cope with Western cul- 
ture, we will be dominated by it. What is at stake is the avoidance, or not, 
of that very “cultural clash” predicted by Bernard Lewis and Samuel 
Huntington. In other words: At stake is no less than peace and the sur- 
vival of Islam as a religion and as a civilization. 

Thus, dialogue is of the essence. And dialogue is what intellectuals 
perform best. 
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Review Essay 


Winter’s Al-Ghazali on 
Disciplining the Soul 
Yasien Mohamed 


Al-Ghazali on Disciplining the Soul (Kitab Riyadat al-Nafs) and On 
Breaking the Two Desires (Kitab Kasr al-Shahwatayn)—Books XXII and 
XXIII of the Revival of the Religious Sciences (Ihya’ ‘Ulim al-Din). 
Islamic Texts Society, Cambridge, 1995, translation with notes and 
Introduction by T.J. Winter. 


Winter’s translation is the first accurate translation of Books XXII and 
XXIII of the /hya’ (Revival) into English. Although Fazlul Karim’s Imam 
Gazzali’s Ihyg ‘Ulum al-Din was an attempt at translating the /hyda’ 
(Revival) in four volumes, it is in fact an abridged and mutilated transla- 
tion.! Winter’s translation is also supported by a scholarly introduction 
and notes; therefore, my review will focus on two aspects: the scholarly 
approach of the author and the quality of his translation. 

We shall present a critical evaluation of Winter’s text as a whole. When 
comparing the English text with the original Arabic, it is to assess 
whether the translator managed to capture the content, message, and 
style of the /hya’. We also pay attention to the choice of words, particu- 
larly the English equivalents of key Arabic terms. As a kind of practical 
criticism we look at the scholarly and literary style of the introduction in 
the form of book reviewing and subject the text to “literary appreciation” 
as an academic exercise in critical reading. 

Winter’s study of Al-Ghazahi’s ethics in English is just one of the con- 
tributions that have emerged in recent years. Among those worthy of 
mentioning is Sherifs Ghazali’s Theory of Virtue, which deals mainly 
with philosophic, religious, and mystical virtues. Unlike Winter, he 
regards the Mizān al-‘Amal as an authentic work by Al-Ghazali and 
makes frequent reference to it. Sherif divides his book into thirty sec- 
tions, of which the fourth discourse—“The Refinement of the Soul”— 
overlaps with Book XX and XXIII of Winter’s translation of the /hyd’. 
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Also worthy of mentioning is Umaruuddin’s The Ethical Philosophy of 
Al-Ghazali,* which is based on the Ihyd’ and the Mizan al-‘Amal, and is 
supplemented by classical and modem scholars’ writings on Al-Ghazali. 
His book is divided into four parts: Parts 2 and 3 deal specifically with 
Al-Ghazali’s theory of ethics (the principles), and part 4 deals with the 
practical aspects of vices and virtues. Unlike Sherif, Umaru-ud-din cov- 
ers the historical background to Al-Ghazāħ and the psychological nature 
of man. Both studies are scholarly as well as very readable and illumi- 
nating. Winter’s Al-Ghazali on Disciplining the Soul has the advantage 
of being both a study of Al-Ghazali’s ethics and a translation in one vol- 
ume. Another unique feature of Winter's study is that, historically, he sit- 
uates Al-Ghazali’s ethics within the framework of Sufism; moreover, it 
is presented in a manner that makes it fully intelligible to the modern 
Western reader. We also show that Winter’s attempt to capture the per- 
suasive style of Al-Ghazah makes it a book that is appealing to the 
Muslim reader as well. 


Introduction 


Winter’s work is a scholarly contribution. He presents a critical intro- 
duction to the translated text, placing it, historically, in the context of 
Islamic ethics. In addition, he provides explanatory notes and cross-ref- 
erences to Al-Ghazali’s works, as well as other primary and secondary 
sources on classical Islamic ethics. 

His introduction has seven sections which contain the following: (1) an 
introduction to Al-Ghazalh with specific reference to Sufism and the 
Thyda’; (2) the scriptural basis for Sufi teaching, particularly pertaining to 
the vision of God, intuitive cognition, the soul (nafs), and character (khu- 
luq); (3) the early Sufic teaching on eating, drinking, sleeping, praying, 
fasting, talking, doing without (zuhd), fear, and hope; (4) the question of 
ethics, especially in view of early Sufi asceticism and the later Sufi tran- 
scendence of the self; (5) the method of refining character; (6) Sufism 
and classical Islam’s moderate approach to sexuality, which is character- 
istic of Al-Ghazali’s teachings; (7) the influence of philosophical ethics 
and the historical context for Al-Ghazali’s ethics. 

The style of Winter’s introduction is both scholarly and literary. One 
of the academic approaches that he uses to study religion is the histori- 
cal. For example, on the subject of Sufism, Winter provides numerous 
historical explanations of the Sufi phenomenon in early Islamic history: 


Many forms of early Islamic piety were inspired by rejection of 
Umayyad rule, either in the form of armed dissent, as in the case of 
the Shi’ite and the Khariji sects, or in the guise of a severe, world- 
denying asceticism. This latter tendency, which looked for inspira- 
tion to the example of certain companions of the Prophet, and of the 
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subsequent generation (the so-called followers), verged at times on 
a penitential self-contempt which seems closer to primitive 
Christianity than to the austere but essentially moderate example of 
the Prophet. (XX XIII) 


Winter elaborates on this point in response to Massignon’s verdict that 
the “Islamic credentials of Sufism” should not obscure the fact that there 
has been substantial Christian influence on certain forms of Muslim 
piety, particularly Christian attitudes to the world and the flesh (XXXI- 
II). The author substantiates his arguments with concrete examples from 
classical Arabic and Western scholarly works. For instance Winter notes 
the following: 


In contrast to the Prophetic practice of fasting regularly but who 
forbade his companions to fast every day, Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. 
161 AH/777 AD), who lived in seclusion in a Basrah mosque, would 
eat only once every three days. Regarding sexuality, al-Darani 
remarked: “whoever marries has inclined towards the world” is 
more reminiscent of Christian sexuality than of the Arabian 
Prophet. The impact of Christian influence on Muslim ideals is 
inevitable as Muslim attitudes to Christians during the Umayyads 
were often “respectful.” 


Winter is clearly addressing himself to a Western readership familiar 
with the Christian tradition. This is also evident from his endnote refer- 
ence to English academic sources by Andrae, Fuchs, Massignon, Mole, 
and Arbesmann, all of whom refer to the early Christian attitudes to 
hunger, fasting, and sexuality (Winter, 1995: XVII). The book would 
therefore be of interest not only to the Western historian but also the the- 
ologian and the Sufi-minded person. 

Having identified the extra-Islamic influences on Sufism, Winter 
traces some landmark efforts to moderate the excesses that have crept 
into Sufi attitudes to the flesh and the world. Again, he treats the subject 
comparatively to make it more interesting to the secular and Christian 
reader: 


Unlike the Desert Fathers of the church, however, the Sufis nor- 
mally professed a spirituality which confronted the trials of every- 
day life, and where possible, sought to ameliorate the lot of others. 


According to Winter, the science of the soul relates more to practical 
ethics than to philosophical ethics. It is the main concern of the /hyd’, 
making it more appealing to the Muslim readers than the more philo- 
sophical approach of Miskawayh and Isfahani. Al-Ghazali seems to have 
left the “higher metaphysical realities” to the Mishkat al-Anwar and the 
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Mizan al-‘Amal; however, to guide the initiate as well as to arouse the 
uninitiated, he discusses the rūh and the mystical stages in the [hyd’. 

Winter clarifies his point about the “soul” linguistically; he makes a 
distinction between the imperishable rah (spirit) and the mortal soul 
(nafs) that develops to higher levels of psychospirituality. Again, think- 
ing of the Western reader familiar with Greek and Latin, he introduces 
the corresponding terms for the soul (anima; psyche) and the spirit 
(pneuma; spiritus). And again, comparing with Christianity, he alludes 
to the Christian influence, where the lower soul is likened to an animal 
to be killed rather than to be trained, like a dog or a horse. But later teach- 
ing, more in line with a moderate Sufism, stressed that the animal should 
be disciplined rather than killed, for even the “stubbornest horse can 
become a well-trained steed, a necessary aid on the spiritual path” 
(XXIX). In the endnote Winter explains his preference for “soul” instead 
of the psychological terms of “self” or “ego.” Being fully conscious of 
the ambiguity of the translated terms, Winter says: 


The translation is of course unsatisfactory, and leads to many ambi- 
guities (which are, however, not always infertile). But “soul” seems 
preferable to “ego” or “self” in a text such as the present one, which 
includes ideas of a philosophical character. (LXX VI) 


Winter prepares the contemporary reader for the Sufi themes of “The 
Discipline of the Soul” and “The Breaking of the Two Desires,” which 
are presented by Al-Ghazali within a Sufi framework of ethics. After dis- 
cussing the four Sufi ascetic practices—solitude, silence, hunger, and 
sleeplessness—Winter moves to “ethics and self-transcendence,” stress- 
ing the virtues that transcend the selfish self and that are not only preoc- 
cupied with the reform of the soul but also with the moral and social 
virtues of Islam. Stress is on goodness of character (husn al-khuluq), a 
condition and product of religious life, expressed mainly through the 
virtues of humility (tawadu’) and selflessness (ithar). 


These four principles of the spiritual path were, in a sense, selfish, 
being directed only to the reform of the individual soul. They were 
complemented, however, by an attention to the moral and social 
virtues of Islam, which they were believed to improve. Great stress 
was laid on goodness of character (husn al-khuluq), as being both a 
condition and a product of the religious life. “Refining (tahdhib) 
the character is one of the methods of self-discipline.” (XXXII) 


Winter lucidly explains the historical context and philosophical influ- 
ences of Al-Ghazah’s notion of acquiring noble character traits. He states 
that in Al-Ghazah’s time it was treated more systematically. “The 
Platonic notion of the philosophical life as an attempt to become similar 
to God was increasingly in the air” (Winter, 1995:XXXIV). It was sup- 
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ported by the hadith, takhallaqi bi akhlaqi llāh (acquire the character 
traits of God), hinting that through ethics man could reclaim his theo- 
morphic nature. Meditating upon the moral implication of the names is a 
method of discarding the ugly and nurturing the beautiful traits of the 
soul, thereby enabling one to receive divine light (XXXIV). Divine char- 
acter traits, which are innate in man’s primordial disposition (fitrah), are 
even a key principle of the spiritual path for Ibn ‘Arabi. 

Speaking of the acquisition of the character traits of God infers that 
ethics could be the path to reclaiming “man’s theomorphic nature.” This 
idea inspired Al-Ghazah to write Maqsad al-Asna (The Highest Aim) in 
which he lists the ninety-nine names of God and explains how man can 
assume the nature associated with it. In this work Al-Ghazali states that 
man must 


strive to adopt and acquire what is possible [for him] of these attrib- 
utes, and adorn himself with their beauties, for thus does man 
become Lordly (rabbani), that is, close to the Exalted Lord, and 
become a companion to the Highest Host of angels. (Winter, 1995: 
XXXIV) 


The Sufi method of arriving at the Names is through dhikr—a con- 
templation of the divine names to acquire proximity to God and the 
makarim (noble traits)—made possible by the innate nature of man, his 
fitrah. Khalg (human creation) thus becomes the potential for khulug (the 
actual moral character). The notion of the imitation of God runs through 
philosophical Islamic ethics. 

By meditating upon the moral implications of these names, one is able 
to discard the ugly and nurture the beautiful: 


Khulug (character trait) is therefore inseparable from khalq (cre- 
ation, created nature); and it is thus that man must make use of the 
“hidden correspondence” which exists between him and his Maker 
in order to return to Him by His attributes. (Winter, 1995:XXXV) 


In his notes, Winter makes no mention of al-Raghib al-Isfaham, who 
also expounds the notion of the imitation of God,> and who had a pro- 
found influence on the ethical thought of Al-Ghazah. 

Winter presents an accurate and well-balanced account of Sufism and 
sexuality. His style suggests a writer with controlled convictions, which 
are clearly reflected in his comparison of the Islamic and the Christian 
view of sexuality and womanhood. His comparison addresses the aver- 
age Westerner’s: misconception of a sex-ridden Islam with a licentious 
Prophet. Based on classical and modern works, Winter compares Islam’s 
positive approach to sexuality with the negative approach of ascetic 
Christianity. 
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Christian and Muslim ascetics may have agreed on the value of 
hunger as a means of self-discipline, but on a rather more 
intractable matter of sex, they trod very different paths. Inspired by 
the vision of a celibate Christ, preoccupied with the notion of orig- 
inal sin and the subsequent curse of concupiscence transmitted to 
Adam’s progeny . . . Christianity produced a remarkable catalogue 
of exploits against the demon of lust. (Winter, 1995:XXIV) 


The tone of the foregoing passage might suggest that the author is 
biased toward Islam, but in fact he is making a scholarly factual com- 
parison to dispel the misconceptions Westerners have of Islam. Islam, by 
contrast, is preoccupied with the notion of original goodness (fitrah), 
where the world is not to be renounced but to be enjoyed. Its positive atti- 
tude toward marriage and sexual expression in private (but not in public) 
has earned the contempt of many Christian scholars: 


Miguel Asin Palacious (d. 1944), the Spanish priest who gave us 
the finest account of Islamic eschatological belief, does not trouble 
to hide his distaste. Confronted with the information that in heaven 
men will consort with their wives, he betrays a contempt which 
stands entirely in the tradition of medieval polemicists of the type 
of Ramon Lull. . .. Hans Kung, too, adduces the Prophet’s ‘‘sensu- 
al lifestyle” as evidence against the authenticity of his mission. 
(Winter, 1995:LXXXIX) 


Winter uses “contempt’* to describe the Christian negativity to the 
positive Islamic view of sexuality as if he is expressing his contempt for 
their unjustified though rationally explicable prejudice toward Islam. I 
doubt whether one can accuse Winter of being apologetic about Islam. 
He is merely contrasting, in a scholarly manner, the different approach- 
es to sexuality that can be understood by both Christian and Muslim 
readers. Although Al-Ghazali does not make any reference to 
Christianity in Books XXII and XXIII, it becomes obvious that Winter is 
responding to the Western challenges prevalent today in moder society. 
The only link this discussion has with the translation is “The Discourse 
on Sexual Desire” in Book XXIII of the /hyd’. 

Again, in defense of Muslim women in Islam, Winter turns to the 
Islamic notion of sexual expression “as a clue to the highly-charged 
debate about the status of Muslim women.” He makes a special effort to 
clarify the debate and to provide the “essential background” to the gen- 
eral readers who are accustomed to negative images of Islamic women. 


But an understanding of Ghazali’s text will be substantially 
enhanced if we bear in mind some essential background, which 
may, perhaps, be startling to non-specialist readers accustomed to 
resolutely anti-female images of Islam. (Winter, 1995:XXX VII) 
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In the notes to the introduction, Winter identifies some recent scholar- 
ly attempts to “challenge Western stereotypes of Muslim women.” 
Presumably, feminist trends have also played a role in gender con- 
sciousness of modern liberal society. Partly in response to these trends, 
Winter tries to show, by comparing the Christian and Islamic concept of 
God, that Islam offers more scope to female spirituality than Christianity. 
His argument runs as follows: 


Gender differentiation can be perceived within the Christian con- 
cept of God as “Father.” The honour accorded to the male principle 
was further reinforced by the “incarnation,” from which a male ves- 
sel in the form of Jesus was chosen. Islam, by contrast, did not call 
God, “Father,” nor did it recognise the incarnation. The metaphys- 
ical assumption, therefore, is that in principle Islam did not 
“exclude the possibility that a high status might be accorded to 
women and to female spirituality.” (Winter, 1995:XXX VII) 


Clearly, Winter is not only making Al-Ghazah comprehensible to the 
modem readers, he is also pointing out their negative stereotypes regard- 
ing Muslim women.° As regards the ideals of female sanctity, Winter 
again compares the Islamic and Christian views of womanhood. 
Christian female saints were mostly celibate, drawing inspiration from 
Mary, the mother of Christ. Muslim women also have reverence for 
Mary; but in practice, they choose Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, as 
their feminine ideal. 


Fatima was at once saint, wife, and mother, whose nearness to God 
seemed to have been confirmed rather than compromised by her 
biological fulfilment. As the fertile soil of the ahlil bayt, the privi- 
leged and saintly descendants of the Prophet, she gave to Muslim 
women a paradigm of fulfilment, and to men a sign that sanctity 
was not excluded by the normal functions of womanhood. (Winter, 
1995: XXXIX) 


This section concludes with Winter’s point that celibacy among 
Muslim ascetics was not the norm; these people were often frowned 
upon as pious eccentrics who have not followed the practices of the 
Sunnah. Strict sexual abstinence was the rule of Christian monastic piety 
and this seemed to have had a powerful influence on the practice of 
Muslim ascetics. This is the exception to the rule in Islam which encour- 
ages a positive sexuality within the framework of marriage. 

Al-Ghazali is a convincing theorist of moderation in classical Islam. 
From his treatment we can see that although extravagances abound in the 
hagiographies, these finally serve to show the reader the benefit of the 
golden mean, which was identified with the way of the Prophet. 


76 


After providing the historical context, with reference to Arabic and 
English sources, Winter focuses on the field of ethics. Al-Ghazāħ con- 
demned the Muslim philosophers for their heresy, but as Winter remarks, 
he was not a crude “fundamentalist,” opposed to learning from a foreign 
source. He was opposed to their conclusions but was open to the truth 
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More significant than the impact of Christianity was the impact of 
the Greek philosophical legacy. Muslims attempted to reconcile it 
with Islam; but this enterprise led to many controversies within 
Muslim history. There was no shortage of religious scholars 
schooled in the traditional disciplines to pronounce “anathemas 
against those who drank from such polluted springs.” (Winter, 
1995:XLVI) 


from wherever it came’ (Winter, 1995:XLVII). 


Al-Ghazali was aware of the debt of Ash‘arite theology to Greek ideas; 
this is evident in the works of his teacher, Al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085), who 
introduced a philosophical approach to epistemology. Winter makes an 
important point about the influence of Greek thought on Al-Ghazali via 


Muslim philosophers: 


Winter gives a concise account of moral philosophy: Plotinus’ concept 
of the Higher Soul (the One), Galen’s Platonic psychology, Ikhwan’s 


The channels were usually indirect, and there is little evidence to 
suggest that Ghazali ever studied Aristotle directly, as he preferred 
to read the Arab philosopher, whose ideas presented the more 
immediate challenge to the Ash‘arite position; but their very indi- 
rectness made them the more efficient in infiltrating the thought of 
his school; for it was emotionally easier for a devout Muslim to bor- 
row ideas from a Muslim philosopher, even with heretical notions 
about the afterlife, than it was to borrow directly from ancient 
sources which did not even nod in the direction of Islam. (Winter, 
1995:XLIX) 


Al-Ghazāħ identifies six disciplines: mathematics, logic, the natur- 
al sciences, theology, politics and ethics. The first three are moral- 
ly neutral; but theology contains the “bulk of their errors” since the 
philosopher has denied bodily resurrection, God’s knowledge of 
particulars, and the createdness of the world. As for ethics, Al- 
Ghazali states: “the nature of the soul and its discipline came from 
the writings of the Sufis who remember God and fight passion. The 
philosophers adorned their words with their own, hoping that they 
might spread their falsehood abroad” (al-Mungidh, 24). 
Philosophical ethics, then, need not be rejected by the Muslim intel- 
lectual; but one must guard against two things: Great thought taint- 
ed with infidelity; and, the delusion of philosophical work diluted 
with Prophetic material. (Winter, 1995:L-LI) 
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Neoplatonic concept of fitrah (man’s innate receptivity to goodness), 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s innate traits of vice and virtue, and Ibn Sina’s philo- 
sophic psychology which forms the basis for the moral philosophy of 
Miskawayh. Surprisingly, for a scholarly review of the classical moral 
philosophers, no mention is made of Al-Raghib al-Isfahani’s ethics, or 
his impact on Al-Ghazalhi. 

Thus, like the wise snake handler who will not perform his craft in 
front of his son lest he emulate him and be bitten, according to Al- 
Ghazalhi, people without sufficient intellectual training should not read 
such philosophical works. 


In accordance with his last principle, Ghazali has evidently striven 
to exclude direct references to the philosophers from his more pop- 
ular works, including the /hyd’. This confronts the modern student 
with serious difficulties when attempting to trace the pedigree of his 
ideas, particularly those of a metaphysical nature. With ethics, how- 
ever, the task is a little easier, partly because the large-scale intro- 
duction of Greek ethics into Muslim thought had begun rather later 
than was the case with metaphysics. The text here translated, 
together with one or two of Ghazali’s other works, contains long 
passages whose lineage stretches unmistakeably back to Plato, 
Aristotle, and, in a lesser degree, to the Stoics and to Galen. 
(Winter, 1995:LI) 


Al-Ghazali does not acknowledge the Greek philosophers, but to what 
extent does he acknowledge the Muslim moral philosophers? Winter 
places Al-Ghazali’s ethics in the historical context of moral philosophers 
who have influenced him. He touches on Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean 
between the two extremes. For example, anger is a morally neutral qual- 
ity; but through training it can either turn to “righteous indignation” or 
defiance of what is just (Winter, 1995:LII).8 Unfortunately, no mention 
is made of Al-Isfahani whose positive sense of anger could have influ- 
enced Al-Ghazah. 

Winter traces the important Muslim philosophers who dealt with ethics 
in varying degrees, including Al-Kindi (d. 256/870), Al-Razi (d. 
313/925), the Bretheren of Purity, the Christian Yahya ibn ‘Adi (d. 
364/974), Abu ‘Ali ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), Abu ‘Ali Ahmad ibn 
Miskawayh (d. 421/1030), and Al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058). Miskawayh 
was the most successful in providing the “fullest Muslim synthesis” of 
the Platonic and Aristotelian systems. Winter states: “[The Refinement of 
Character] was popular not so much for its originality as for its author’s 
talent for synthesising Platonic, Aristotelian, and Islamic ideas on the 
moral life, cast in a pleasing Arabic style and adorned with quotations 
from sources as varied as Homer, Aristotle, Galen, Pythagoras, Al-Kindi, 
Al-Hasan al-Basri, and the Qur’an” (Winter, 1995:LIV). This work 
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served as a model for Al-Ghazahi and other Muslim moral philosophers 
of his time. 

Winter has given a beautiful outline of moral philosophers and men- 
tions specifically Miskawayh’s impact on Al-Ghazah; but makes no 
mention of Al-Raghib al-Isfahami (d. 502/1108), who wrote an important 
ethical treatise al-Dhari‘ah ila Makārim al-Shari‘ah and which had a 
major impact on the ethical thought of al- Ghazali, evident from the close 
resemblance between Mizan al-‘AmaP and al-Dhari‘ah.'° 

Winter is correct in stating that Al-Ghazali was more inclined to make 
use of Muslim philosophical sources, than to go directly to the Greek 
originals. This is proven with Miskawayh and Isfahani’s ethics; but 
unfortunately, Winter does not seem to be aware of the ethical contribu- 
tion of Isfahani’s ethics even though an edited version of the Arabic text 
by ‘Ajami appeared in 1987, and Fakhry wrote a brief synopsis of 
Isfahani’s main ethical ideas in 1991. Before this, Sherif alluded to the 
parallels between al-Dhari‘ah and Mizān al-‘Amal as early as 1975."! 
The most recent study by Mohamed placed Isfahari in the context of the 
legacy of Islamic ethics, and showed, after close textual comparison, 
Isfahami’s impact on Al-Ghazali. 

After a summary of the 10 sections of Book 22, and each of the 8 sec- 
tions of Book 23 of the /hya’, Winter proceeds with his notes for which 
we have a word to say: There is no reference (or citation) to Isfahani or 
his major ethical treatise al-Dhari‘ah ila Makdrim al-Shari‘ah. Nor is 
there any reference to Al-Ghazali’s major ethical treatise, Mizdn al- 
‘Amal. These omissions reflect a serious shortcoming to Winter's intro- 
duction and notes. About the rest of his notes, relating to the technical 
aspects of scholarly style, we have only positive comments to make.!2 


The Translation 


The purpose of the /hyd’ is to persuade the listener or reader to refine 
his or her character. Winter succeeds in capturing this purpose in his 
translation. His translation is also intended for a scholarly readership. It 
is an academic translation which has useful explanatory notes and refer- 
ences to parallel sources. 

His translation is not so much a literal translation (where grammatical 
structures are transferred) but a faithful and academic translation which 
is close to the Arabic text, and yet still in idiomatic English.! One may 
also refer to Winter’s translation as an orientalist translation, in that he is 
scientifically accurate (with notes and a critical introduction); but unlike 
the coldness of many orientalist translations, Winter's is warm with feel- 
ing (without being sentimental); in addition, it is readable, with an ele- 
gant style that makes it appealing to the nonprofessional reader.!4 
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Although the richness and poetic beauty of Al-Ghazali’s Arabic is not 
captured by the translation, Winter succeeds in capturing its maturity of 
feeling and conviction. There is a sense of control over his language; he 
does not make Al-Ghazah sound too emotional or too sentimental. 
Clearly, the purpose of Al-Ghazali’s writing is to change the heart of the 
believer through citing religious authority; to provide moral lessons 
through his anecdotes from religious and Sufi personalities; and to pre- 
sent logical arguments through contrasts and similes that appeal to the 
rationally minded. The appeal to reason and the use of revelation are 
combined mainly in Book 21 of the /hya’, having different readers or lis- 
teners in mind. The literary style, particularly the poetry, is difficult to 
capture in the English, and poetic prose would seem unnnatural today, 
but for 11th century Baghdad, it was normal. Muslim religious philoso- 
phers such as Mawardi and Isfahani not only included poems in their eth- 
ical works, but their very style was characterized by rich poetic prose.!5 
Nevertheless, in spite of the inevitable loss of meaning due to translation 
and style, Winter manages to present a controlled, concise, and elegant 
style that captures something of the seriousness of purpose and majesty 
of style of the original. 

A faithful translation attempts to produce the precise contextual mean- 
ing of the original within the constraints of the target language’s gram- 
matical structures. It “transfers” cultural words and preserves the degree 
of grammatical and lexical “abnormality” (deviations from source lan- 
guage norms) in the translation. It attempts (like Winter’s translation) to 
be completely faithful to the intentions and the text realizations of the 
source language writer (Winter, 1995:XLVII). 

Al-Ghazali is conscious of the fact that he is addressing himself to dif- 
ferent segments of the Muslim community—the layman and the intel- 
lectual; thus, in justifying the variation in his literary style, he says: 


There are many statements of this nature, but they all treat of the 
fruit of good character, not its essence; neither do they succeed 
even in encompassing all of these fruits. Since to unveil its true 
nature is more important than to cite various sayings, we shall pro- 
ceed with our discourse as follows. 


The discourse which follows is of a philosophical nature, written in a 
philosophical style to bring out the “essence” of good nature. In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the author cites a few sayings pertaining to the defi- 
nitions of good character by Sufi scholars such as Hasan al-Basri (d. 
110/728), Shah al-Kirmani (d. 300/913), Sahl Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tustari 
(d. 283/896), the companion ‘Ah ibn ‘Abi Talib (d. 40/661), Abu Sa‘id 
al-Kharraz (d. 279/892), and Al-Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 
309/922). In Appendix 1, Winter provides brief biographical detail of all 
persons cited in the text. Most of the persons cited in this passage are of 
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Sufi persuasion. Winter also cites page references to works for more bio- 
graphical information. 

The philosophical style is intended to “unveil the true nature of things” 
and not merely their “fruits”; it is to penetrate the heart of the matter. In 
the philosophical passage, the author suggests that creation (khalg) and 
character (khuluq) can be used interchangeably, as “So and so is good in 
his creation and in his character”; that is, both his outward and inward 
aspects are good. The body perceives with “ocular vision,” but the soul 
is of greater worth: it perceives with “inner insight” (basirah). Al- 
Ghazali cites a Qur’anic verse to suggest that the body is ascribed to clay 
and the soul (rūk) to God. A trait of character, then, is a firmly estab- 
lished condition (haya) of the soul, from which actions proceed easily 
without any thinking or forethought (Winter, 1995:X VII). 

A detailed footnote which reflects Winter’s scholarly approach follows 
this quotation. He traces the influences of the definition of character from 
primary and secondary sources, but no mention is made of Isfahani. The 
source of this definition in an ethical treatise by Galen. Winter is certain, 
upon examining the wording, that Al-Ghazali took this definition from 
Galen. However, he has not even considered whether it might have come 
directly from Isfahani. Galen might have been the original source, but 
where did Al-Ghazahi take it from? Al-Ghazali elaborates upon this con- 
dition: 


If this condition is disposed towards good deeds, it is called “good 
character trait”; but if towards bad deeds, it is called “bad character 
traits.” It is a firmly established condition (rasikha) whereby a per- 
son is regarded as generous if he is consistently generous; and acts 
generously easily and without thinking. But one who is generous 
sometimes, or makes a show of generosity, has not this quality 
fixed in his soul. (Winter, 1995:X VII-X VIII) 


A successful metaphor is used to “to clarify and enrich” something 
with “precision and vividness,” using content that is not remote from our 
experience.'® In this section of Refining Character, Al-Ghazali. uses.a 
medical metaphor current at his time. Just as the body falls sick when the 
four humors (akhidf) are out of equilibrium, so too does the soul become 
sick when the four cardinal virtues are imbalanced. (The main source is 
Miskawayh who used Galen’s medico-philosophical synthesis, a combi- 
nation of the psychology of Plato and the medicine of Hippocrates, 
together with the physics of Aristotle.!’) Al-Ghazah urges the struggle 
against desire to achieve equilibrium and liberation of the soul. He uses 
the image of the student calligrapher who is forced initially to struggle 
and to imitate a good hand. In the same manner, the Sufi novice should 
undergo hardship in imitating his spiritual teacher. 
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Al-Ghazali tries to convince and persuade the reader to realize the evil, 
disastrous consequences of “foul characteristics” while comparing them 
with the value of “fair characteristics.” 


Foul characteristics are sickness of the heart which deprives man of 
“everlasting life.” This cannot be compared with the sickness of 
which cause the loss of “corporeal life.” Doctors treat the illness of 
the body, which had only the “transient life”; but not of the sound 
“heart” which lead the “eternal life.” 


To illustrate the value of treating the heart, he juxtaposes transient life 
with the external life—medical disease with spiritual disease. The anal- 
ogy of the physician is popular in Sufi classical literature. He provides a 
tangible, concrete example from daily experience to draw home the need 
to be even more concemed and anxious about spiritual disease; for exam- 
ple, neglecting a disease of the heart will lead to more frequent and pow- 
erful disorders. Now that the reader is persuaded, he says: 


A bondsman thus needs to meditate in such a way as to learn the 
origins and causes of the sicknesses, and then to roll up his sleeves, 
to treat them and set them aright. 


Having diagnosed the root cause of his spiritual disease, the reader 
must now act to remedy the situation. He must go for the treatment to 
provide him with spiritual success. 

The author uses the analogy of the body and the soul to also explain 
Islamic epistemology in section 22.2, albeit briefly; that is, the difference 
between physical sight (basar) and spiritual sight (basirah). This is char- 
acterized elsewhere in the /hya’ with more detail. The point is that the 
body and soul analogy features throughout the writings of Al-Ghazahi 
and the classical moral philosophers. 

After convincing the reader to look at the cause of the disease of the 
heart, the author convinces him further by the use of authoritative reli- 
gious citations on the merits of good character, followed by the indica- 
tions of the diseases of the heart and the general approach toward the 
remedy. The specific treatment for specific ailments follow much later in 
the /hya’; but first the author wants to prepare the religious and philo- 
sophical grounds for convincing the audience, both the general public 
and the intellectual elite. 

Having in mind the different types of readers, the author varies his 
style according to the level of the discourse. Winter manages to capture 
the difference in the author’s approach to the subject. Al-Ghazahi himself 
makes plain that he uses the metaphor for the “body” to make more intel- 
ligible the discussion of the refinement of character: 
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In the course of this discussion, we shall make use of the symbol of 
the treatment of the body, in order to render the matter more easily 
understood. 


Where Al-Ghazali emphatically calls for action, it is presented with 
this in mind by the translator as if to say the translator himself is calling 
for action, having in mind the modern reader who is receptive to such 
persuasion. He could have translated this extraction literally, and yet 
without effect on the reader. 

Winter’s translation is easier and more effective: “And then to role up 
the sleeves.” The translator’s use of the English idiom is not found in the 
original, but it urges the reader to action. 

Al-Ghazali concludes this section with the subsidiary virtues that 
emerge from the four cardinal virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance, 
and justice. For example, concerning courage, “this gives rise to nobili- 
ty (karam), intrepidity (najda), manliness (shahama), greatness of soul, 
endurance (ihtimal) . . . ” etc. Winter provides the Arabic in square 
brackets for each of these English terms but not for those terms which 
have more than one Arabic term, as reflected in variant readings of other 
Arabic editions. “Greatness of soul,” for example, reads as kibr al-nafs 
or kasr al-nafs in the end notes to the translation. 

Of the subsidiary virtues arising from temperance are modesty (haya) 
and scrupulousness (wara). Winter explains the Greek origin of these 
ethical terms and sometimes indicates the point of conflict with Islamic 
ideals. For example, in a footnote on modesty he states: “Here we have 
an example of conflict between Greek and Islamic Ideals; Modesty was 
not recognized as a virtue by Aristotle,!® but had been stressed by the 
Prophet: ‘Modesty comes from faith’ (Bukhari and Muslim), and includ- 
ed by Miskawayh.”!9 

We have a problem with the English word “modesty” because it does 
not convey the precise meaning of haya. Haya in the Aristotelian sense 
is more appropriately translated as “shame,” as it signifies humiliating 
disgrace such as is caused by an illicit union, etc. Since Winter does not 
explain what Aristotle means by it, the reader could interpret it as being 
“chaste,” and the impression given is that Aristotle does not approve of 
chastity. Lane translates hayd (and its synonym hishma) as “shame: the 
shrinking of the soul from foul conduct through fear of blame.” The 
Lisan al-‘Arab also views hishmā as synonymous to haya. The word 
“modesty” has many English associations that do not convey the mean- 
ing of hayd. The translation “shame” more accurately conveys the mean- 
ing in the Ghazalian, Aristotelian, and Miskawayhian sense.”° 

In section 22.1, in an exposition of the merits of good character and 
condemnation of bad character, Al-Ghazali uses Quranic citations, 
hadiths, and exhortations to convince the reader. The use of religious 
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authority through textual evidence in this and most other sections of the 
Thya’ is aimed at being convincing and persuasive. Religious textual cita- 
tions are also used to expound on Islamic doctrines. In an opening para- 
graph he quotes the Prophet’s wife: 


And ‘A’isha (may God be pleased with her) said, “The character of 
the Emissary of God (may God bless him and grant him peace) was 
the Qur’an.” 


Winter has attempted a literal translation of the hadith. He translates 
the expressions of respect and reverence for the Prophet and his com- 
panions. He could have used abbreviations such as “RAA” and “SAAW” 
to be more concise but he preferred to translate them completely. In an 
explanatory note to the above hadith for the benefit of the contemporary 
reader, he states: “This simply means that the ‘medium was the message,’ 
to borrow a modern proverb.” By this expression Winter wants to 
emphasize the point of the hadith, which is that the Prophet was the ideal 
standard of the virtues expounded in the Book. In the paragraph before 
this, Al-Ghazali quotes a verse from the Qur'an, and Winter provides its 
historical context and cross-references to Sufi interpretations of it. 

The technical aspects of the notes make Winter’s work a scholarly, pre- 
cise piece of literature. The meanings of Arabic terms are given in brack- 
ets within the text. The Arabic equivalent of English terms used in the 
text are also provided in the footnote. For example, on the same page (7), 
he cites a hadith: “The heaviest things to be placed in the Scales shall be 
the fear of God and good character.” The footnote reads: “a/-Mizan, the 
scales in which good and evil deeds will be weighed against each other 
on the day of judgement.” 

To compensate for the obscurity or loss of meaning in a piece of trans- 
lation on page 8, Winter states in a footnote: “The point of the anecdote, 
somewhat obscured in translation, is to demonstrate the importance of 
good character, and its complete exemplification by the Prophet.” 

The elaboration of a point or concept appears at times in another place 
in the text. For example, the juxtaposition of khalq and khulug cited in a 
hadith (Winter, 1995: VII) is explained in another passage in the text. 
Winter, in the footnote refers the reader to page 6 for Al-Ghazali’s elab- 
oration of the concept. 

Note the meaning of virtue in the following hadith: “The honour of a 
Muslim is his religion, his lineage is good character, and his virtue is his 
intellect (‘agl).” 

The Arabic equivalent for virtue, muruwwa, is given in a footnote. 
Winter then explains that this trait was extolled in pre-Islamic Arabia and 
the hadith is typical of the Prophet’s challenge to the “egotistical and trib- 
al values” of the pre-Islamic period. Winter also provides useful cross- 
references by Bravmann, Golxiher, and Isutzu. However, I think the 
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reader is still left wondering: What is meant by “virtue”? Winter explains 
the concept as follows: “Murruwa is derived from ‘mar’, ‘man’, and 
hence, has the connotation akin to the Latin ‘virtus’.” While this expla- 
nation is useful to those who know Latin and Arabic, it does not help the 
English reader. In the absence of a suitable English equavalent, Winter 
could have inserted a footnote to explain the meaning of “virtue.” 


Conclusion 


We now come to definite conclusions about Winter's translation and 
scholarly study of Al-Ghazali’s ethics. A major shortcoming is that he 
did not acknowledge the impact Isfahani had on Al-Ghazali’s ethics; nor 
did he acknowledge or make reference to al-Mizdn as Al-Ghazali’s major 
ethical treatise. Despite these limitations, Winter’s work is marked by 
scientific accuracy and an elegant style; it is a significant contribution to 
English literature on Al-Ghazali’s ethics, both as a translation and as a 
scholarly study. It is a book that should benefit the seeker of spiritual and 
moral refinement, as well as the scholar of mystical and ethical thought. 


Notes 


1. Fazlul-Karim, /mam Gazzali’s Ihya’ ‘Ulum-al-Din. Book III. (Lahore, n.d.). 

2. Muhammad Umaruddin, The Ethical Philosophy of Al-Ghazali (Aligarh, 1962). 

3. Raghib starts off his ethical treatise with “absolute noble equalities such as wis- 
dom, generosity, knowledge forbearance, and pardon” which can be used to describe 
God. Yasien Mohamed, “The Ethical Philosophy of al-Raghib al-Isfahani,” in Journal 
of Islamic Studies 6, 1 (Oxford, 1995), p. 58; see also p. 42 (note 10). Elsewhere, 
Raghib describes them as leading to the imitation of God according to human ability. 
The acquisition of the noble qualities (makarim) qualifies one for khalifah. This 
Neoplatonic notion of imitating God became the foundation of Islamic political phi- 
losophy. See Hans Daiber, “Political Philosophy,” in History of Islamic Philosophy, 
Vol 1, Sayyed Hossein Nasr and Oliver Leaman (eds.) (London and New York, 1996), 
p. 852; and Mohamed, “The Ethical Philosophy,” p. 58. 

4. “Contempt” means an attitude to something which one despises as worthless, 
insignificant, or vile. 

5. Feminist trends in the English liberal society have also been critical of the posi- 
tion of women in Islamic society. 

6. The rich imagery “polluted springs” refers to the Greek philosophical legacy. 

7. Interestingly, Winter defends Al-Ghazali by stating that he is not a fundamen- 
talist (note the modern usage of the term), and he cites a hadith to prove that a Muslim 
will even learn wisdom from the Greeks. Why should Winter cite the authority of the 
hadith to defend Al-Ghazali’s open mindedness, when we know that Al-Ghazali has 
been receptive to Greek thought without him (Winter) having to prove it by a hadith? 

8. Winter appropriately uses “righteous indignation” to express moderate anger 
aroused by something one considers mean. The irascible faculty, when disciplined, 
expresses this positive anger. Al-Ghazah’s ghadab (anger), linguistically, does not 
connote this meaning precisely when compared to Isfahani's hamiyyah. For a positive 
use of anger, Al-Ghazali uses ghadabiyyah along with hamiyyah. See Mohamed, 
“Ethical Philosophy,” pp. 56-57. 

9. According to M.A. Sherif, The Criterion (Mizan) is an authentic ethical work of 
Al-Ghazahi, confirmed by L. Massignon, M. Bouyges, G.F. Hourani, and Abdurahman 
Badawi. Thus, it is a major shortcoming in Winter's commentary to leave out the Mizan 
as the main source for Al-Ghazali’s ethics. The doubt in the authenticity of the Mizan 
might have to do with the fact that many of its passages were taken from Isfahani’s eth- 
ical treatise, al-Dhari‘ah ila Makarim al-Shari‘ah. It is possible that when Al-Ghazah 
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quoted from the al-Dhari‘ah, his students might have thought the dictation was entire- 
ly the words of Al-Ghazali. However, this is not sufficient to doubt the authenticity of 
the Mizān, but it does throw light on the influence of Isfahani on Al-Ghazah.. 

10. Abul Qasim al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. al-Mufaddal al-Rhaghib al-Isfahami, 
Kitab al-Dhari‘ah ila Makarim al-Shari‘ah, ed. Abul-Yazid al-'Ajami (Cairo, 1987). 

11. Mohamed Ahmed Sherif, Ghazali’s Theory of Virtue. (New York, 1975), p. 171. 

12. Winter refers to Greek, Neoplatonic, and Muslim philosophers’ influences, and 
cites sources with precise page references. He also cites from secondary scholarly works 
in French, German, and English. The explanatory notes of terms and concepts are also 
very helpful to the reader. 

Winter has used a pleasing standard transliteration system for all Arabic terms, names, 
and titles. Abbreviations MA & Z in notes to translation are not given in the list of abbre- 
viations (xii); these are the 1928 and 1311 editions to which Winter refers to for variants 
and discrepancies in Arabic. The omissions are also indicated. 

In the endnotes, Winter gives reference to the Qur'an and hadith citations, and quota- 
tions in the text are also cross-referenced to other sources. The footnotes are presented 
alphabetically after each section; the author provides explanatory notes for the Arabic 
terms and also refers other primary and secondary sources where this term is used. 

13. Peter Newmark, A Textbook of Translation (New York: Printice Hall, 1988), pp. 
184-192. 

14. Richard Jacquemond, “Translation and Cultural Hegemony: The Case of French- 
Arabic Translation,” in Rethinking Translation, ed. Laurence Venuti (London and New 
York, 1988), p. 149. 

15. Mawardi and Isfahani weave into the Adab al-Din wa Dunya and al-Dhari‘ah ila 
Makarim al-Shari‘ah (respectively), poetic verses, but their literary style is rich in 
rhymed prose. 

16. H. Coombes, Literature and Criticism (Middlesex, 1953), p. 43-44. 

17. In the Nicomachean Ethics, too, Aristotle had made use of the medical metaphor, 
and several Arab philosophers used the phrase “spiritual physic” (tibbrani) as the title of 
the book; Al-Farabi is also interested in the theme. This had appeared also in the more 
mainstream Islamic tradition: Junayd composed a brief epistle called “The Medicine of 
the Hearts,” while the image of the Shaykh as a spiritual physician whose prescriptions 
must be followed is common throughout Sufism. 

18. Aristotle, The Nicomachean Ethics, tr. J.A.K. Thomson (London, 1976). See also 
Abdurrahman Badawi (ed.), Ibn Hunayn—Kitab al-Akhlaq [Arabic translation of The 
Nicomachean Ethics] (Kuwait, 1979), p. 170. 

19. Abia ‘Ali Ahmad b. Muhammad Miskawayh, Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, ed. Constantine 
Zurayk (Beirut, 1966). English Translation. See Constantine K. Zurayk, The Refinement 
of Character [English translation of Miskawayh's Tahdhib al-Akhlaq] (Beirut, 1968), p. 
20. 


20. It is probably a high sense of morality that caused Aristotle to judge critically the 
shameful person for the wrong he has done in the first place. The Islamic law, however, 
allows the person to be remorseful and repentant; to feel a sense of shame, albeit in reac- 
tion to people’s criticism. Aristotle’s approach reminds one of the Sufi philosophy where 
good is done for the love of God, rather than out of fear of His punishment. 
Unfortunately, Winter has left the reader with a negative impresssion of Aristotle's view, 
which could have been avoided if he had provided an explanatory note to clarify the 
sense in which Aristotle did not recognize the quality of shame as a virtue. 
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Reform Within Islam: 
The Tajdid and Jadid Movement Among the Kazan Tatars 
(1819-1917): Conciliation or Conflict? 


By Ahmet Kanlidere, Istanbul: Eren, 1997, 198 pp. 


When the western influence or civilization came to impinge upon the Muslim 
world in the late eighteenth century, a profound process of transformation began 
in Muslim thought. There had been so many encounters between the West and 
the East, or in other words, between Islam and Christianity over centuries in var- 
ious ways and on different levels. However, this was a novel phenomenon, with- 
out antecedents, resulting from “the technical age” and accordingly from a state 
of comparative superiority among nations placing them inexorably in an objec- 
tive hierarchy in terms of their use of the possibilities of this age. (The term 
“technical age" is used here as defined by Marshall G.S. Hodgson in The 
Venture of islam as a universal human development, contrary to the term “mod- 
em age,” which implies western superiority.) Having lost the sense of absolute 
superiority provided by their faith, Muslims had come to feel themselves more 
vulnerable to the Westem challenge than ever. Quite naturally this led Muslim 
thinkers to question their thought, religion, and civilization in comparison with 
those of the West Few if any thinkers, like the architect of the Majalla, Ahmed 
Cevdet Pasa, the foremest intellectual figure in modem times, in whom the 
authentic ‘alim tradition was embodied, remained bound to the idio-seurces and 
possibilities of Islamic thought in coping with the Western challenge to the bit- 
ter end. The bulk of the Muslim intelligentsia and ‘ulama, far from possessing a 
Staunch, implicit faith in the self-sufficiency of Islamic legacy, as Ahmed 
Cevdet Paşa has, felt themselves as bound to compromise with westem thought 
in some way or other. Then a new way of thinking on the part of Muslim 
thinkers "Islamic modernism” came into being. 

Seen in this light, Islamic modemism marks a decisive rupture in the history 
of Islamic thought in that it represents an attempt at renewal from outside, as 
opposed to the thya or tajdid tradition codified by the Prophet himself, which 
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was a process of renewal from within, in an organic way. The measure of suc- 
cess of this attempt was elusive; and as is every thought with an apologetic ring, 
Islamic modernism, following an initial phase of ardor, proved unable to tackle 
the western challenge. Apparently, as Fazlur Rahman, one of the most notable 
representatives of neo-Islamic modernism, pointed out, no classical Islamic 
modernism seems to have survived its fundamentalist version, remaining as the 
bogy of the western world today. Nevertheless, this does not mean that we are 
completely above comprehending the accomplishments of Islamic modernism. 
It is well known that as the prevailing movement at the time, Islamic modernism 
found a wide area of exercise displaying a great deal of variety. So it is neces- 
sary to gain a full picture of the movement in order to assess its achievements 
properly. Although the Egyptian branch of this current, namely, that embodied 
in the careers of Jamal Al-Din Al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh, has come 
to the fore, other branches of Islamic modernism are equally significant. It may 
be said that Islamic modernism has had six branches: Egypt, Turkey, India, 
Pakistan, Tunisia, and Muslim Russia. 

The work of Ahmet Kanlidere under review deals with the most neglected 
branch of Islamic modernism, the modernist movement among the Kazan Tatars 
in Russia. As the author himself states, Tatar revivalism took on a fairly differ- 
ent form from its well-known nineteenth-century counterparts, owing to the 
unique character of the region. Relatively close contact with western ideas 
through Russian channels and the existence of a vigorous sufi tradition in 
Tataristan contributed to its respective feature. Their brand of Islamic mod- 
ernism, blended with marked nationalist and parochial elements and bearing 
marks of the achievements of all the Islamic world going through the onerous 
experience of “westernizing” reform, requires accordingly a special, rigorous 
treatment. So the work under consideration, which is originally a Ph.D. disser- 
tation submitted to Columbia University, exhibits a two-faceted character—ide- 
ological and historical. The work tries to trace and define the historical and intel- 
lectual roots of the Tatar Tajdid and Jadid movement by focusing on leading 
Tatar religious reformers such as ‘Abd Al-Nasr Qursavi, Shihab Al-Din Marjani, 
Rida Al-Din b. Fakhr Al-Din and Musa jar Allah Bigiyef on the first level. Then 
it sets out to show the bearing of these efforts on the reform and transformation 
of society on the second level. 

As the author has shown, the Tatar reformists formulated an ideology which 
allowed them to remain orthodox Muslims while espousing western values and 
ideas. The reform movement inaugurated by them was a multi-faceted project 
with religious, cultural, educational, and political objectives. It was only through 
such an orientation that the Muslims of Russia could resist and survive in a 
world beset with challenges and difficulties. The work also shows successfully 
how the reformers played a constructive (or passive in some eyes) role aimed at 
peaceful coexistence and participation in political life. Apparently their success, 
albeit limited, came from their awareness of the specific milieu and conditions 
in which they lived. This study is of prime importance in that it sheds light on 
the roots of Pan-Turkism propagated in Turkey by such thinkers as Yusuf 
Akcuraoglu and Ismail Gaspırınski. 

However, there is some criticism to be made. The main failure of the work, I 
think, is its theoretical framework. As in many works, the author uses such terms 
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as “reformism,” “modernism,” and “revivalism” loosely. These concepts are 
unlikely to make sense without placing them in a historical context of Islamic 
thought. For example, contrary to what many think, the terms “modernism” and 
“reformism” are not identical. While modernism implies a mere intellectual 
activity, a way of thinking aimed at making the Islamic concepts and values 
compatible with those of the West, reformism designates a process of practical 
programs, a set of actions aimed at the improvement of life regardless of 
whether it is in accordance with the modernist way of thought. For instance, 
Mustafa Reşit Paşa, the architect of the Tanzimat, was a leading reformer but 
not a modernist in the usual sense of the term. 

Second, the treatment of the Ottoman link, that is, the interaction between 
Muslim Russia and Ottoman Turkey, seems to be weak. While most of the inspi- 
ration of the Tatar reformist movement has been attributed to Al-Afghani and 
Abduh, the accomplishments of the New (or Young) Ottomans, the mission of 
Namık Kemal and his fellows, has been omitted. As the ground-breaking work 
of Serif Mardin has disclosed, the origins of Islamic modernism can be traced 
back to the New Ottomans. (See The Genesis of Young Ottoman Thought, 
Princeton, 1962.) It has proved clearly that, to their credit, the New Ottomans 
were the real precursors of Islamic modernism. (There has been a growing ten- 
dency to do justice to the New Ottomans in the matter. For a recent assessment 
of this, see Aziz al Azmeh, “Muslim Modernism and the Text of the Past,” Islam 
and the Challenge of Modernity: Historical and Contemporary Contexts, 
Sharifah Shifa al-Attas, ed. Kuala Lumpar: ISTAC, 1996, 397.) So, it is impos- 
sible to assess Islamic modernism without referring to the New Ottomans. 

Third, the book suffers a number of grave errors of omission. Abd Al-Rashid 
Ibrahimov’s link with Sultan Abdulhamid II has been omitted. Indeed, 
Ibrahimov was one of the foremost figures promoting Pan-Islamist themes. As 
an itinerant-missionary prompted by Sultan Abdulhamid II, Ibrahimov commit- 
ted himself to the preaching of Pan-Islamist themes. An even more important 
error of omission is the career of Halim Sabit. He is considered by many as a 
leading figure among the preachers of Islamic modernism in the Second 
Constitutional Era. In fact, Kazanlı (from Kazan) Halim Sabit, one of those who 
gathered around the semi-official periodical of modernists, [slam Mecmuası, got 
involved in several controversies and served as a “vector” of the ideas launched 
by his fellow citizen Musa Jarullah in Turkey. (For some of these controversies 
see Sadik Albayrak’s passionate, if somewhat heavily documented, work in 
Turkish, Tiirkiye’de Islamcılık-Batıcılık Mücadelesi [Struggle for Islamism and 
Westernism in Turkey], Istanbul, 1990, 296-320.) Finally, the sharp polemics 
between Musa Jarullah Bigiyev and Shaykh al-Islam Mustafa Sabri could have 
been treated much more in accordance with their importance. 

To conclude, the study adds a new, impotant dimension to our assessments of 
Islamic modernism. The omissions notwithstanding, the rigorous scholarship 
the author has brought to his work in general deserves genuine appreciation. 


Bedri Gencer 

Ph.D. Candidate 

Department of International Relations 
Istanbul University 
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islam and Peace 
M. A. Mugqtedar Khan 


February 6-7, 1998. Sponsored by Nonviolence 
International and the Mohammad Said Farsi Chair of Islamic 
Peace at The American University, Washington, DC. 


Ata time when the Muslim world is suffering from an unmitigated epi- 
demic of violence, both from within and from without, Muslim scholars 
and peace and social activists got together for two days to examine the 
Islamic tradition of peace and to explore strategies to once again realize 
this Islamic ideal. The conference consisted of over 25 panelists with 
nearly 75 attendees in the audience. For reasons not divulged, the con- 
ference was closed and attendance was by invitation only. The hosts, 
Mubarak Awad and Karim Crow of Nonviolence International and 
Abdul Aziz Said, the Mohammed Said Farsi Professor of Islamic Peace 
at American University, were very gracious and managed to put up an 
excellent show that was reminiscent of the hey days of Islamic civiliza- 
tion. In a land so far away from the Islamic heartland, for two days, the 
conference reproduced a feeling that once again the world was under the 
merciful and benign shadow of Islamic traditions. 

The conference had an unusual format.-Only a few of the participants 
were invited to present papers on subjects that dealt with the meaning of 
peace in Islam, the barriers to peace in the Muslim world, and the ten- 
sions between heightened religious identity and violence. The rest of the 
panelists acted as discussants who contributed their own perspectives on 
the subject. The audience was allowed extended time to interact with the 
panel. The conference consisted of two keynote addresses—one on each 
day—by Seyyed Hossein Nasr (Professor of Islamic Studies at George 
Washington University) and Seyyeda Rabab Sadr Chareffedine 
(Chairperson of Imam Al-Sadr Foundation of Lebanon). However, 
Seyyeda Rabab Chareffedine could not make it, instead her son Raed 
read her speech. 

The participants came from the Muslim world as well as the West. 
Maulana Waheeduddin came from India, Jawadat Sa‘id came from 
Syria, Laith Kubba from London, Sakeena Yakoobi from Afghanistan, 
Kamal Hassan from Malaysia, Mokhtar Lamani represented OIC, Su‘ad 
al-Hakim from Lebanon, Mehmet Ersoy from Turkey and Ambassador 
Sadek Sulaiman from Oman. The American contingent consisted of M. 


M. A. Mugtedar Khan is a Doctoral Fellow in International Relations at Georgetown 
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Nimer of American University, Mahmood Ayub of Temple University, 
Suhail Hashmi of Mt. Holyoke College, Azizah Al-Hibri of Richmond 
University, Abdullah an-Naim of Emory University, Sulayman Nyang of 
Howard University, Michael Salla of American University, and M.A. 
Muqtedar Khan of Georgetown University. 

Many organizations were represented on the panel. Seyyed Sayeed of 
Islamic Society of North America, Saleh Saleh of American Muslim 
Council, Yahya Muhaimin from the Indonesian Embassy, Ghulam Nabi 
Fai of the Kashmir American Council, Mary Jane Deeb of Middle East 
Journal, and Mahnaz Afkhami of Sisterhood is Global Institute. This list 
of participants includes only the panelists who actually participated in 
discussions and made brief presentations/comments on the four papers 
discussed. Imam Wahid Abdurrahman, the leader of Nahdatul Ulema of 
Indonesia, was also invited to read a paper, but unfortunately his health 
prevented him from traveling, so, out of respect for the ailing scholar, 
Hashmi summarized one of his earlier writings. 

In this conference report I shall merely summarize the four papers that 
were circulated for discussion and also give a short commentary on the 
keynote address of Dr. Seyyed Hossein Nasr. A report of the discussions 
and comments made by other participants is outside the scope of this 
brief report. 


Keynote Address: Dr. Nasr—Allah is Peace 

Dr. Nasr set the tone for the first part of the conference by delivering 
a very profound and philosophical discussion of “peace”. He delved into 
the deepest meanings of the Qur’an and argued that it was a mistake to 
think of peace as the absence of war or violence. He said that in his 
understanding peace is, in the most profound sense, the essence of Islam 
and the most fundamental principle of universal order. He argued that 
since God is peace, peace was an ever-present presence. 

Dr. Nasr suggested that one may conceptualize the essence of peace in 
concentric circles. The innermost circle represents Man’s submission to 
Allah and is the only means by which Man can make peace with peace 
(al-salam) in order to be at peace with himself. Man can realize the need 
for peace, which is intrinsic to fitrah, only through a complete surrender 
to Allah. The next circle of peace involves making peace with oneself. 
This entails winning the battle with the nafs, which is called jihad al- 
akbar (the greater struggle). The circles that follow represent the imme- 
diate family, the neighborhood, and progressively on to global issues. Dr. 
Nasr’s keynote address and his philosophical interpretation of peace 
enriched the discussion but also left the participants in an idealistic 
mode, which precluded discussions of a practical and tactical nature. 
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The First Session: Maulana Waheeduddin Khan— 
Peace and Justice 

Maulana Waheeduddin is a prominent Islamic scholar from India, 
renowned for his pacifism. True to form, his presentation took a position 
that was very much at odds with the rest of the participants. At the out- 
set it must be noted that in textual as well as historical analysis, the 
Maulana’s paper was the most substantive one presented at the confer- 
ence. His arguments were well substantiated from the Qur'an and the 
Sunnah and were supported by a rich but highly pacifist re-reading of 
Islamic history. 

Maulana Waheeduddin’s major thesis was that Muslims must delink 
the idea of peace from justice. Most of the panelists were of the opinion 
that peace and justice were inseparable and that often violence and war 
were consequences of injustices. The Maulana, however, chose to differ. 
He argued that positing justice as a precondition to peace would lead to 
fasad and fitna and unnecessary loss of life, property, and opportunity to 
develop. He argued that once peace was established (obviously, he 
understood peace as absence of war and cessation of hostilities), society 
would have the opportunity to work toward justice. Thus, in the 
Maulana’s mind while peace was necessary for justice, justice was not 
necessary for peace. 


The Second Session: Shaykh Jawadat Said— 
The Ijtihad on Jihad 

Shaykh Jawadat Said, a prominent Islamic scholar and researcher from 
Syria, led the second session. Like his contemporary from India, Shaykh 
Said was also inclined toward pacifism, but to a lesser degree than the 
Maulana. His most important contribution was his ijtihad on jihad. The 
Shaykh claimed that after forty years of research on the concept of jihad, 
he had reached the conclusion that the conditions that warranted jihad 
were few. He raised two issues: Who may declare jihad and upon whom 
jihad may be declared. In this presentation, however, he limited his dis- 
cussion to the first issue. 

Shaykh Jawadat Said argued that jihad was a collective and not an 
individual act. He insisted that in his understanding jihad could be 
declared only by a legitimate ruler of an Islamic political entity. The 
implications of this position are quite serious for Islamic and other 
Muslim resistance movements. According to his arguments, for instance, 
Palestinians may not be able to declare a jihad against Israel. I chal- 
lenged his position, arguing that this interpretation of jihad made it a 
privilege rather than an obligation. My understanding of jihad is that it is 
an obligation, a duty, even an act of ‘ibadah. More importantly, for those 
who view jihad as a purely defensive act—in defense of life, land, prop- 
erty, and faith—jihad would be something forced by an aggressor. 
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Perhaps the eminent Shaykh’s arguments are more valid for those 
instances when jihad is used as an offensive instrument as in a preemp- 
tive strike or in military interventions. Nonetheless, his contributions 
were among the most important and telling at the conference. 


The Third Session: M.A. Muqtedar Khan— 
Peace and Change 

My paper started with the premise that change is absolutely necessary 
in the Muslim world. We cannot continue to exist between secular tyran- 
ny and religious extremism. The protraction of underdevelopment and 
the presence of multiple levels of conflict between Muslim and non- 
Muslim states, between Muslim states and within Muslim states— 
between state and society and between secularists and Islamists—clear- 
ly indicate that sociopolitical transformation in the Muslim world is 
absolutely necessary. Thus, since change is necessary, I argued that 
Muslim intellectuals need to address the issue of engineering peaceful 
change. 

Relying primarily on the Qur’an and a bit on the Sunnah, I problema- 
tized the status of peace as an “inherent virtue” desirable for its own 
sake. Positing justice as a more important value and relying on the 
Qur’anic injunction that “persecution was worse than killing” (2:217 and 
8:39), I argued that peace must be seen as an instrumental value subor- 
dinate to the intrinsic value of a just order. Needless to say, the strongest 
criticism to this position came from Maulana Waheeduddin Khan. Laith 
Kubba, the discussant, seemed to agree with the philosophical positions 
advanced in the paper but was curious about the absence of a historical 
analysis. He also felt that while peace and justice were subjected to 
philosophically rigorous examination, the same was not extended to the 
idea of “change” itself. 


The Fourth Session: Suhail Hashmi—Just Intervention 

Suhail Hashmi is a Harvard Ph.D. who teaches international relations 
at Mt. Holyoke College. Hashmi’s analysis was informed by two norma- 
tive assumptions: that it is still possible to seriously consider the notion 
of the ummah as a loosely defined Muslim global political entity and that 
Quranic principles of peacemaking allow justifiable intervention by 
Muslims for the protection of Muslims (as in Bosnia or Kashmir) and for 
peacekeeping between Muslims (as in the Iraq-Kuwait conflict). 

Hashmi’s presentation demonstrated a sophisticated and contemporar- 
ily relevant understanding of the meaning of jihad. Relying on the 
Qur’an (49:9), he made a convincing case for just interventions on behalf 
of Muslims as a form of legitimate jihad. His discussion raised interest- 
ing issues about multilateralism in the Muslim world and, security coop- 
eration, and conflict resolution between Muslim states based on Islamic 
principles. 
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The presentations generated interesting discussions between the pan- 
elists and invited probing questions from the audience. The audience, 
composed of diplomats, scholars, students, and peace workers, provided 
interesting insights on theoretical as well as practical issues raised by the 
panelists. The composition of selected papers showed an interesting bal- 
ance. The first two panelists were very senior scholars from the Muslim 
East, and the latter two were younger scholars from the Muslim West. 
The senior scholars are theologians, while the junior scholars are social 
scientists in the area of international relations. The senior scholars 
showed greater inclination toward engaging Islam’s “textual,” past while 
the younger scholars, working in the relatively free society of the West, 
showed greater interest in Islam’s political present. 

In my opinion the conference was a great success. At the very least, it 
initiated a much needed Muslim-Muslim dialogue. I want to conclude by 
recalling a suggestion that was made by Mahmood Ayub. He comment- 
ed that perhaps we should leave the conference with the message that no 
matter what the differences, Muslims must never resort to violence to 
resolve disputes and disagreements. Indeed, this remains the most impor- 
tant message that scholars of peace can send to the Muslim world. 


Ibn Khaldun’s Theory of Social 
Change: A Comparison with Hegel, 
Marx and Durkheim 


Fida Mohammad 


In this article I shall compare and contrast Ibn Khaldun’s ideas about 
sociohistorical change with those of Hegel, Marx, and Durkheim. I will 
discuss and elaborate Ibn Khaldun’s major ideas about historical and 
social change and compare them with three important figures of modern 
Western sociology and philosophy. 

On reading Ibn Khaldun one should remember that he was living in the 
fourteenth century and did not have the privilege of witnessing the social 
dislocation created by the industrial revolution. It is also very difficult to 
categorize Ibn Khaldun within a single philosophical tradition. He is a 
rationalist as well as an empiricist, a historicist as well as a believer in 
human agency in the historical process. One can see many “modern” 
themes in his thinking, although he lived a hundred years before 
Machiavelli. 

Lauer, who considers Ibn Khaldun the pioneer of modern sociological 
thought, has summarized the main points of his philosophy.! In his inter- 
pretation of Ibn Khaldun, he notes that historical processes follow a reg- 
ular pattern. However, whereas this pattern shows sufficient regularity, it 
is not as rigid as it is in the natural world. In this regard the position of 
Ibn Khaldun is radically different from those philosophies of history that 
posit an immutable course of history determined by the will of divine 
providence or other forces. Ibn Khaldun believes that the individual is 
neither a completely passive recipient nor a full agent of the historical 
process. Social laws can be discovered through observation and data 
gathering, and this empirical grounding of social knowledge represents a 
departure from traditional rational and metaphysical thinking. 
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Societies which are structurally similar operate under similar laws. The 
laws that govern societal change are sociological and not biological or 
physical in nature. 

The universal applicability and validity of Ibn Khaldun’s historical 
analysis is a separate issue and is not the subject of this paper, but I 
believe that his theory of social change is a precursor to modern socio- 
logical theories of change. I do not know whether Hegel, Marx, and 
Durkheim knew Ibn Khaldun’s work, but Ibn Khaldunian themes are evi- 
dent in their philosophies. On the basis of the above discussion, I believe 
that he was an important founder of the science of human history. 

Abu Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406) was a Muslim 
historian, philosopher, statesman, economist, sociologist, and peda- 
gogue.” He was the first social thinker to explain historical processes 
explicitly on the basis of sociological laws. Before I attempt an in-depth 
analysis of some aspects of Ibn Khaldun’s philosophy, I present a short 
biography. One studies the biography of a thinker for two reasons: to 
overview the sociohistorical context of the author’s thought; and second, 
to consider the likely impact of salient events in the life and personal 
experiences of the author on his or her thinking. By understanding Ibn 
Khaldun’s life, one may develop a better insight into his vision of life and 
society. 


Ibn Khaldun’s Life 


Ibn Khaldun was bom on May 27, 1332, in Tunis. Ethnically, he 
belonged to the Arab tribes of southern Arabia. His family immigrated 
to Muslim Spain in the eighth century and in 1248 (just before the fall of 
Cordova) moved to Morocco.? Prior to his birth, his family had held 
important administrative and political positions both in Muslim Spain 
and in the North African Muslim states.* 

His autobiography identifies the books he read and the teachers under 
whom he studied. At a very early age he assumed important political and 
administrative offices; because of his involvement in political conspira- 
cies, however, he received occasional prison terms as well. He frequent- 
ly changed his loyalty to different rulers for pragmatic considerations. 

No matter how high his own position or that of his ancestors before 
him at one or another northwest African court, no matter how close he 
was to a ruler, he never felt bound by “group feeling,” as he might have 
called it, or by the ties of a common cultural heritage. He considered the 
rulers as employers and his position a job to be done, no more no less. In 
a sense, this attitude enabled him to view them as an impartial observer, 
even when he was deeply involved.’ 

In a politically uncertain situation, the struggle for existence and quick 
adaptability are the highest virtues. To maintain moral integrity in such 
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an environment is a difficult project, especially for Ibn Khaldun, who 
“had an unmistakable taste for living and taking an active part in this 
world. That seemed to imply the necessity of using, not only prudence 
and tact, courtesy and generosity, but also flattery and bribes.”® 

Ibn Khaldun wrote many books, but he is primarily known for al- 
Muqaddimah and Kitab-al-Ibar. By the time he wrote al-Mugaddimah, 
Ibn Khaldun was in his early forties. The previous twenty years had been 
spent in active participation in the political affairs of Western Islam and 
in studying and searching for the answers to the problems arising from 
his political activities. He had personal and first-hand experience of the 
many important contemporary events of the region, and he had also priv- 
ileged access to official documents relating to them. His family back- 
ground and his own personal involvement in contemporary politics enti- 
tled him to have direct access to data that was essential to produce a 
memorable work like al-Mugaddimah. His occasional imprisonment and 
constant suffering attest to his deep involvement in political affairs. 
Moreover, his official duties had brought him in close contact with many 
important persons: ambassadors, officials, rulers, tribal chiefs, and schol- 
ars, from whom he obtained first-hand information regarding events in 
which they had taken part or events about which they knew by virtue of 
their official or social positions.’ 

Ibn Khaldun’s main project was to study and understand the nature and 
causes of the conditions prevailing in the Islamic world of his time and, 
in particular, the decline and disintegration of the Islamic society in 
Spain and North Africa. He was trying to discover the ultimate causes for 
the social and political developments in the Muslim world. In other 
words, he was interested in the process of social change in the Muslim 
world at the macro-historical level. 

For Ibn Khaldun, the science of cultural and social history—the task of 
history—is not just to narrate the stories of kings and dynasties but to dis- 
cuss and explain the internal dynamics of events. History is the science 
that deals with the social phenomena of human life. The scope of histo- 
ry embraces all aspects of life, i.e., war and peace, diplomacy, govern- 
ment, trade, commerce, art, philosophy, and religion. The interplay of all 
these forces produces a variety of social lives. In order to explain the 
social change or decline in the Islamic world, he sought help from histo- 
ry and not from*metaphysics or theology. He realized that he discovered 
the science of society (sociology) or the science of human construction 
(‘ilm al-’umran). He would not separate the discipline of history from 
any social science dealing with society because for him, history was the 
way to understand social truth. But he never considered history as truth 
in itself. History and sociology for him were not two separate disciplines, 
rather, they were analyzing two different aspects of the same reality.8 
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His historical juncture enabled him to study the past seven centuries of 
the Islamic world and to look for the underlying causes that shaped the 
rise and fall of Muslim societies. In looking for causes, he came to the 
conclusion that history cannot be explained in terms of the motives, 
ambitions, aims, purposes, or the strength of will and intellectual power 
of individuals. It was not just the character of the group but rather, the 
general social conditions that determined the outcome of history. He also 
believed that many differences among groups are created by environ- 
mental factors such as climate, quality of soil, and availability of water 
and food. For a full understanding of social and political developments, 
one must take into account all these factors. In his analysis of societies, 
Ibn Khaldun does not believe that history is teleological, that history has 
a place in a universal cosmic plan, that it is the realization of an eternal 
idea, or that it moves toward perfection. “There is no hint of a divine pur- 
pose gradually unfolding in the course of history. The facts are observed, 
correlated, and explained without any effort to fit them into a theistic 
interpretation to justify the way of God to man.”? Compared with Islam, 
where everything unfolds according to God’s plan, Ibn Khaldun’s posi- 
tion is very radical and secular. 


Hegel’s Philosophy of History— 
The Organizing Force 


For Hegel, the design of the world (the meaning of the world) could be 
discovered by the study of history. He assumed that societies are 
designed to exist as they now exist. By scientifically investigating histo- 
ry one can discover the plan of the world, the plan of human destiny. 
Hegel’s philosophy of history follows the contours of an analogy: the 
organic phenomenon of self-creation, self-organization, and self-devel- 
opment. Hegel developed his ideas on history using the analogy of the 
organizing force, the force that directs and coordinates the development 
of the organism from the seed to the adult form. The emergence of a 
plant from the seed seems to imply that the plant is designed with the 
final form of the plant “in mind” from the beginning. The design is stored 
as a plan within the seed toward which the organism strives. Similarly, 
for Hegel, history is an organic entity that unfolds according to a 
designed rational process. Thus, he envisions history as the inquiry into 
the essential destiny of reason. The assumption of a “designed rational 
process” leads Hegel to suppose the most important question to bring to 
the study of history: What is the ultimate design of the world?!® 

The regular and continuous transformation of the organism provided 
Enlightenment as well as Romantic thinkers with evidence of reason at 
work in nature. This conclusion was drawn from the fact that regular 
organic transformations were manifestations of a rational process—a 
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rational process which, moreover, was susceptible to discovery. Given 
these presuppositions, Hegel was led to conclude “that [the] history of 
the world presents us with a rational process.” In other words, reason was 
more than abstraction or mere concepts—it was the substance of the uni- 
verse, or more specifically “that by which and in which all reality has its 
being and subsistence.”!! 

The teleological principle, or “goal orientedness,” is the basis of 
Hegel’s conception of Spirit. Hegel makes Spirit intelligible by analogy 
with the seed, that with which “the plant begins, yet it is also the result 
of the plant’s entire life.” 1? Spirit may be understood by analogy to be a 
seed or an egg which “attains by its own efforts; it makes itself actually 
which it always was potentially.”!3 The supposition emerges from the 
analogy, almost by itself, that the teleological principle must be at work 
in the development of human society as well. 

The most questionable assumption in Hegel’s philosophy is closely 
connected to the notion that history is explanation rather than descrip- 
tion, that all of history is an unfolding of the present. This providential 
plan is not concealed from our view, Hegel reasoned, because intelli- 
gence reveals itself in actual existence. Thus, what exists is justified by 
reason. By applying the general principle of reason to the concrete events 
of the past, we can deduce the concrete events in the present from the 
principle of reason. According to Hegel, history contains no surprises 
because historians can deduce concrete events from a “principle.” 


Islamic Orthodoxy Versus 
Philosophic Inquiry 

The character of Ibn Khaldun’s philosophic works reflects the tensions 
of his time, specifically, those between Islamic orthodoxy and free philo- 
sophic inquiry. 

Orthodoxy’s ultimate source of truth was the Qur'an, while philoso- 
phers believed in the primacy of reason. Ibn Khaldun had to accommo- 
date both views, and his philosophy sometimes shows the tension 
between revelation and reason. Ibn Khaldun skillfully tries to reconcile 
revelation to reason. Unlike Hegel, however, his reason is not some sort 
of universal force or logic unfolding in time; rather, it is the human 
capacity to observe and explain. For Hegel, history was metaphysically 
grounded and epistemologically knowable through our rational faculties. 
Like other historicists, however, Ibn Khaldun rejects the ontological fix- 
ity of history and believes that historical patterns or laws can be known 
to us through observation and rational articulation. Those historical laws 
are not metaphysically grounded but are products of our observation of 
the world around us. Ibn Khaldun’s organismic model is not an a priori 
ontogenetic process within which history unfolds, but is rather an inter- 
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actional pattern bounded by time as well as spatial factors. Ibn Khaldun 
is often criticized for propounding a cyclical version of history where 
people are passive recipients of pregiven historical forces and where 
there is no room for human agency. As an historicist he does believe in 
the inevitable course of historical laws, but at the same time he thinks 
that by knowing those laws a civilization can prolong itself. 


Society and the Individual 


History is not only the narrative of the satisfaction of human needs but 
also the story of their emergence and development. Whereas animals live 
in their instinctually determined world, human needs are social and his- 
torical in nature. All social institutions are designed to meet human needs 
and are historical in nature.!* For Marx, history is a process in which 
human needs find expression, satisfaction, and dissatisfaction. Unlike the 
needs of animals, human needs are not fixed, and they change according 
to changes in material conditions. “This is why labor, the creative inter- 
change between men and their natural environment, is the foundation of 
human society. The relation of individual to his material environment is 
mediated by the particular characteristics of the society of which he is a 
member.”!> In this respect, Ibn Khaldun is close to Marx. Marx ground- 
ed the process of historical change within the context of the material con- 
dition of a society, while for Ibn Khaldun material forces play an impor- 
tant role but are not the only factors. Some readings of Marx suggest that 
history is a movement from primitive communism through slavery, feu- 
dalism, capitalism, socialism, and finally communism—a sort of teleo- 
logical progress determined by material forces—but for Ibn Khaldun 
there is no ultimate telos or end stages in history. According to Ibn 
Khaldun, culture is not a thing-in-itself; rather, it is the product of human 
interaction, and it must have reference to what is natural to man and 
woman. The essential power of human beings is their reflective and 
deliberative capacities. In addition to their capacity for making things by 
the agency of their discerning reason, humans have the capacity to orga- 
nize their relations with other fellow humans for the realization of some 
good, not in things but in actions, i.e., engagement in collective activities 
for the realization of individual needs through collective good. This 
means that the life of a solitary individual is inconceivable, the existence 
of man and woman cannot be complete except together with other mem- 
bers of species, because of an individual’s incapacity to perfect his or her 
existence and life in isolation. The incomplete nature of individuals 
makes them sociable, and that is why they are by nature in need of coop- 
eration in absolutely all of their needs.!6 
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The Social Character of Man 


Ibn Khaldun, like Marx and Durkheim, believes in the social character 
of human needs. Cities, towns, and villages show the transition and var- 
ious stages in human history and also indicate that human needs vary 
from one situation or time to another situation and time. Indeterminacy 
of human needs creates room for human sociability; culture and civiliza- 
tion are the mechanisms through which human needs are adjusted to the 
material circumstances of the time. This cooperative predisposition of 
human beings makes them distinct from the animal world which is 
instinctively predetermined. 

Ibn Khaldun believes in the dynamic nature of civilizations. Societies 
move from simple organization to more complex organization. 
According to Ibn Khaldun there are two types of civilizations: the desert 
(badawa = bedouins) civilization, found in outlying regions and moun- 
tains; and sedentary (hadarah) civilization, found in small communities 
and cities.!7 

Ibn Khaldun classified mankind into two groups, nomads and citizens, 
the nomadic life preceding and producing the other. This is the most sig- 
nificant classification and shows the transition from one to the other. 

Nomadic and sedentary cultures are structurally different; their struc- 
tural differences are based upon their material differences. It should be 
known, observes Ibn Khaldun, “that differences of condition among 
people are the result of the different ways in which they make their liv- 
ing.”!8 The level of needs and necessities is another factor that differen- 
tiates the two social orders. In the desert culture, social organization is 
designed to meet basic needs and “does not take them beyond the bare 
subsistence level, because of their inability to provide for anything 
beyond those things.” For this purpose they adopt agriculture and animal 
husbandry. “They cannot avoid the call of the desert, because it alone 
offers the wide fields, acres, pastures and other things that the settled 
areas do not offer.” But in the sedentary life, “inhabitants of cities adopt 
crafts as their way of making a living, while some adopt commerce. They 
earn more and live on a level beyond the level of [bare] necessities, and 
their living corresponds to their wealth”.!° 

The categories of nomadic and sedentary people are explanatory tools 
for the understanding of movement in history. He was simply contrast- 
ing one group of people with another. “Ibn Khaldun’s ‘Bedouins’ were 
not, as a rule, nomads living in the desert, but were those who dwelled 
chiefly in villages and practiced agriculture and animal husbandry for a 
livelihood.”2° Ibn Khaldun made it clear that their social organization 
and cooperation for the needs of life and civilization, such as food, shel- 
ter, and warmth, do not take them beyond the bare subsistence level 
because of their inability to provide for anything beyond those things. 
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The subsequent improvement of their conditions and acquisition of more 
wealth and comfort than they need cause them to rest and take it easy. 
Then they cooperate for things beyond the (bare) necessities. They use 
more food and clothes and take pride in them.?! 

Ibn Khaldun believes in “movement” from primitive to civilized cul- 
ture. The very transition proves that the bedouin precede sedentary peo- 
ple. It means that the bare necessities of the desert life are prior to the 
luxuries and comforts of the sedentary social organization.22 So the 
toughness of the desert life precedes the softness of sedentary life. 
Hence, temporally sedentary conditions follow desert conditions. 

By putting primitive, pristine desert culture prior to that of the seden- 
tary, Ibn Khaldun came to the conclusion that the earlier stage, the purer 
the culture and the less prone it is to many frailties. That is why in many 
respects bedouins are morally better than settled people. Desert people 
are closer to the first natural state and more remote from the evil habits 
of sedentary people. In this sense the desert people can be reformed more 
easily than sedentary people. Sedentary people are not restrained by any 
sense of control, because the bad customs of behaving openly in an 
improper manner in both words and deeds have taken hold of them.”? 
Desert people, Ibn Khaldun argues, are not corrupted by the artificial life 
of big cities and in this sense are easily amenable to moral teachings. 
Here Ibn Khaldun’s position is very close to that of J. J. Rousseau, who 
also does not like the artificiality of civilized societies. 

Ibn Khaldun has nostalgia for the good old days, and he thinks that 
“this development toward luxury carries its own penalty with it in the 
form of causing degeneration. The pristine simplicity and rudeness of 
manners (often called ‘desert life’ and ‘desert attitude’) that flourished in 
small human organizations become corroded.”** 

Ibn Khaldun thinks that under the natural laws of change, primitive 
desert people cross into sedentary life. The desire for power, riches and 
leisure moves primitive people toward civilization. Either they create 
their own civilization or conquer an existing one, because they have 
strength, endurance, and above all inner cohesion and solidarity. These 
virtues are necessary for founding a new civilization. 

Thus, to Ibn Khaldun, “civilization or the culture centered around life 
in cities, is the natural completion of the life begun in primitive culture 
and the end to which human nature has been moving ever since the cre- 
ation of the simple forms of communal life.” Viewed in relation to that 
end, primitive culture is an incomplete culture. It merely satisfies men 
and women’s necessary ends. In contrast, civilization tends to take care 
of those needs which are natural nonetheless, but still latent in the human 
soul and waiting for its realization. The desert nomadic culture necessar- 
ily moves and realizes itself in the creation of civilization, and civilized 
institutions are destined for the satisfaction of these desires.” 
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Hegel, Marx, and Durkheim also believe in the multiplication of 
human needs as well as the development of new institutions for the sat- 
isfaction of those needs. The following words of Durkheim are reminis- 
cent of Ibn Khaldun: 


Thus it is an historical law that mechanical solidarity, which first 
stands alone, or nearly so, progressively loses ground, and that 
organic solidarity gradually becomes preponderant. But when the 
mode of solidarity becomes changed, the structure of societies can- 
not but change.” 


Durkheim’s typology of mechanical and organic solidarities is very 
close to that of Ibn Khaldun. In the mechanical solidarity existing in the 
bedouin civilization, life is very simple, and relationships among people 
are close and personal. The organic solidarity seen in the sedentary civi- 
lization is marked by an excessive division of labor, great luxury, and 
impersonal relationships. For Durkheim, the term “mechanical solidari- 
ty” does not signify that it is produced by mechanical and artificial 
means. We call it that only by analogy to the cohesion that unites the ele- 
ments of an inorganic body, as contrasted to that which forms a unity out 
of the elements of a living body. What finally justifies this term is that 
the link that unites the individual to society is wholly comparable to that 
which attaches a thing to a person. The individual consciousness, con- 
sidered in this light, is a simple appendage of the collective type and fol- 
lows all of its actions, as the possessed object follows those of its 
owner.”/ 

Mechanical solidarity is characterized by a strong collective con- 
sciousness or group solidarity. According to Durkheim, “the mechanical 
solidarity . . . is a more or less organized totality of beliefs and sentiments 
common to all the members of the group: it is a collective type.”?8 As far 
as mechanical solidarity is concerned, “society” is a more or less close- 
ly organized totality of beliefs and sentiments common to all the mem- 
bers of the group: It is the collective type. By contrast, the society to 
which we are bound in organic solidarity instance is a system of differ- 
entiated and specialized functions which are united in definite relation- 
ships. Mechanical solidarity can be strong only to the degree that the 
ideas and tendencies common to all the members of the society are 
greater in number and intensity than those which pertain to each indi- 
vidual member.”? Organic solidarity is characterized by the loss of com- 
mon sets of beliefs and sentiments, and is also shaped by the functional 
interdependence created by the division of labor in society. 

Where mechanical solidarity is the main basis of societal cohesion, 
collective consciousness completely envelops individual consciousness 
and therefore presumes identity between individuals. Organic solidarity, 
by contrast, presupposes not identity but difference between individuals 
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in their beliefs and actions. The growth of organic solidarity and the 
expansion of the division of labor is, thus, associated with increasing 
individualism.*° 

The development of organic solidarity is contingent upon the declin- 
ing significance of collective consciousness. Contractual relationships 
generated by the division of labor in society will replace the personal and 
communal bonds.*! But the erosion of collective consciousness does not 
mean that society will degenerate into chaos; rather, new social modes 
will facilitate the growing cult of individualism. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that collective consciousness is likely to disappear completely. 
Rather, it increasingly comes to consist of very general and indetermi- 
nate ways of thought and sentiments, which leaves room for a growing 
variety of individual differences.>” 

For Ibn Khaldun, the loss of group cohesion (asabiya) ultimately leads 
to the demise of civilization, while for Durkheim, the cult of individual- 
ism and contractual obligations substitute for the loss of collective con- 
sciousness. Durkheim is aware of the limitations of organic solidarity, 
and he knows that the corresponding loss of collective consciousness 
cannot be completely replaced by contractual obligations. 

Disintegration of collective consciousness creates anomie (moral 
deregulation), and anomie will produce moral individualism which is the 
hallmark of organic solidarity. Loss of asabiyah will also create moral 
and economic individualism, but it will end up in the destruction of a civ- 
ilization. According to Durkheim, social change occurs as societies 
become more complex and move toward progressive liberation of an 
individual from collective consciousness. With this process also emerges 
the moral ideals which stress the right and dignity of individual human 
beings. With the division of labor, the role of the State also increases, and 
the State becomes the major institution that protects individual rights. 
“The progression of State, is thus directly bound with the progression of 
moral individualism and with the growth of the division of labor.”33 For 
Durkheim, the breakdown of collective consciousness creates a greater 
role for the institution of the State, while the loss of asabiya for Ibn 
Khaldun begins the decomposition of the State. So the loss of solidarity 
in both cases generates two different types of social changes. 

Hegel sees the movement of societies in the following three moments: 


1. Particular altruism—the family: In this mode (an individual) 
relates to other human beings with a view of their collective, 
rather than his or her individual interests in mind. 


2. Universal ego—civil society: In this sphere, an individual treats 
others as a means to his or her own ends. One's aims are medi- 
ated through the needs of others. The more the other people are 
dependent on a need which the individual can supply, the bet- 
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ter his or her own position becomes. Everyone acts according 
to what one perceives as enlightened self-interest. 


3. Universal altruism—the State: It is a mode of relating to a uni- 
verse of human beings not out of self-interest but out of soli- 
darity, out of the will to live with other human beings in a com- 
munity. In this respect, the State is analogous to the family, but 
its scope is different and the nexus is based on free conscious- 
ness, not on biological determination.*4 


In particular altruism one participates in family business with the over- 
all interest of the family in mind. Universal ego is characterized by the 
instrumental relationship in a society. People treat each other as a means 
to their own personal ends. The needs of others are used for personal 
enhancement, and everyone behaves according to enlightened self-inter- 
est. In universal altruism, which is the highest form of social conscious- 
ness, individuals in society identify their interest with the collective well- 
being of society. 

Hegel believes that the institution of the State will transcend the con- 
tradictions between the individual and community. Individual interest 
will become identical with the interest of the community. Ibn Khaldun 
thinks that contradictions between individual and community will be 
enhanced with the emergence of the institution of the State. In the gene- 
sis of the “State,” Hegel sees the realization of community—the telos, 
the reason—while Ibn Khaldun sees the disintegration of community. 

Marx’s approach to sociohistorical process is based on a materialist 
interpretation of history. Marx sees human history as a process marked 
by stages of development. Various historical stages are conceptualized as 
modes of production. Modes of production are further divided into the 
forces of production and the social relations of production. The forces of 
production are comprised of the “means” (factories, land, raw materials, 
and so forth) and “tools” (including technology and machinery), as well 
as the skilled labor, necessary to produce wealth.*5 Marx sees various 
historical stages in the following way: The history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician and 
plebeian, lord and serf, guildmaster and journeyman, in a word, oppres- 
sor and oppressed, stand in constant opposition to one another, carrying 
on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open, fight that ends each time 
either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large or in the com- 
mon ruin of the contending classes.*© 

Each historical stage and its corresponding mode of production is not 
a self-contained closed system but rather a dialectical set of relationships. 
When the forces of production such as technological science, equipment, 
factories, and the forms of division of labor develop, the social relations 
between classes are affected. “This sets in motion the process of revolu- 
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tionary change, that is movement from one mode of production to anoth- 
er.”>’ Thus, the movement of history is shaped by the struggle between 
the haves and the have nots, mediated by material factors. But ultimate- 
ly Marx is optimistic that relationships based on conflict will be over- 
come and resolved in the communist society, where all classes will be 
abolished and the institution of the State will wither away. As far as the 
elimination of the State is concerned, I think both Ibn Khaldun and Marx 
would agree. But with regard to what happens afterwards, they would 
come to very different conclusions. For Marx, the end of the State will 
usher in a new era in which the contradictions between the classes will 
be resolved in a higher community. (Unlike Hegel, Marx considers the 
State as an instrument of class domination.) For Ibn Khaldun, the gene- 
sis of State for Ibn Khaldun means the beginning of community disinte- 
gration. 

Ibn Khaldun, Hegel, Marx, and Durkheim all believe in various stages 
in the historical process. Though all these stages end up in different 
places, there is convergence on one point, and that is the dynamic nature 
of the historical process. All of them base their historical analysis on 
sociological factors. 


Asabiyah: The Motor of Social Change 


Ibn Khaldun believes that the motor behind the rise and fall of civi- 
lization is asabiyah. Asabiyah is a key analytical tool in his methodolog- 
ical scheme. Literally, asabiyah means group feeling, group solidarity, 
and group consciousness. According to him, asabiyah plays a crucial 
role in the development and the degeneration of societies and civiliza- 
tions. Ibn Khaldun borrows this term from the pre-Islamic Arab culture, 
also known as ayām al-jahiliyyah (days of ignorance). Before the advent 
of Islam the term was used by Arabs of the desert to “signify unity of 
thought and action, and social and economic cohesiveness among the 
members of the same tribe. Asabiyah was an instrument of defense as 
well as of aggression.”38 

Ibn Khaldun’s use of the term is noteworthy because it has been much 
used in Muslim literature in a different meaning. Generally, Islam con- 
demns asabiyah as a quality and state of mind. Traditionally, it is con- 
sidered to mean “bias,” or, more specifically, “blind support of one’s 
group without regard for the justice of its cause.”? Ibn Khaldun exalted 
the term asabiyah from its narrow particularistic meanings to a higher 
status in his social philosophy. Within the conceptual framework of 
asabiyah he studied the interplay of environmental, psychological, soci- 
ological, economic, and political forces. 

For Ibn Khaldun, asabiyah is an associative sentiment: unity of pur- 
pose and community of social, political, and economic interests. 
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Asabiyah is a “we-feeling” among people, without which no social or 
political organization can survive. For Ibn Khaldun asabiyah is a very 
important and complex theoretical tool. It could be generated by com- 
mon beliefs, common goals, common economic interests, common cul- 
ture, common language, common sufferings, or a common enemy. 
Asabiyah is not just group solidarity, it is the combination of the group 
solidarity with a political will to power and an organized leadership. 
According to Lacoste, “‘asabiyah refers to the influence of leaders of men 
in a very specific historical context.’*° Group awareness with a desire to 
defend oneself and to press one’s claim produces asabiyah. Ibn Khaldun 
believes that asabiyah is the major force behind all social change. It will 
be safer to say that asabiyah is an intersection of many forces—both 
material and nonmaterial—and its complexity cannot be reduced to a 
single variable. 

In his opinion, the development of civilization is a continuum with 
badawah (tribal life) and hadārah (settled life) as its two ends. As each 
society moves from its primitive stage to the advanced level of organi- 
zation, it tends to undergo dramatic changes in its norms and ideals. 
kEach step toward hadarah means some diminution of asabiyah, which 
is the essence of the communal life of tribal people. With the emergence 
of settled urban civilization, asabiyah starts decreasing. By the time a 
civilization reaches its advanced stage, asabiyah has already disap- 
peared.*! 

Asabiyah in its earliest stage is conceived as a result of the natural 
human desire for cooperative collective life which distinguishes human 
beings from animals. Out of this tendency, the nucleus of a social group 
is formed. A number of individuals identifying themselves as a single 
group (in a certain geographical unit) bind together (in its earliest for- 
mative phase) by common familial ties. This natural cooperative urge 
finds concrete expression in the formation of asabiyah. Asabiyah 
becomes an instrument of social cohesion and a defensive system in case 
of an attack on the material interests of the tribe. Thus, common ances- 
try and cultural experiences of life reinforce each other in the develop- 
ment of social solidarity (asabiyah). In the genesis of asabiyah, common 
ancestry plays an important role, but later material interests of the group 
sustain it. 

For Ibn Khaldun, asabiyah is the major force, the binding element in 
society, the feeling that unites members of the same family, tribe, nation, 
or empire and which in its widest acceptance, says A. R. Nicholson,’ is 
equivalent to the modem term patriotism. Asabiyah is the vital energy of 
states. In it they rise and grow; as it weakens they decline. Ibn Khaldun 
also refers to another important factor in the formation of asabiyah, reli- 
gion. He recognizes that it may be the only means of producing social 
solidarity. Thus he lays down the proposition that “the Arabs are inca- 
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pable of founding an empire unless they are imbued with religious enthu- 
siasm by a prophet or a saint.” Ibn Khaldun “hardly ascribes to religion 
so much influence as we might have expected from a (14th century) 
Muslim philosopher,”® but still he recognizes the importance of ideo- 
logical forces in the creation of asabiyah. 

Asabiyah cements the relationship of a tribe or a group of people. But 
whenever there is an increase in the size of people, the asabiyah of the 
group may be shaken over the passage of time because of dissension 
within the ruling family, leading to conflicting loyalties and struggle for 
undisputed power. The subgroup with the strongest inner feeling of sol- 
idarity overcomes other subgroups with weaker solidarity and rules them 
through coercion and suppression. In other words, the stronger a group's 
asabiyah, the greater its chances to rule and dominate other groups. This 
is natural since, like the elements that constitute a natural body, a multi- 
tude of powers cannot form a harmonious whole, except when arranged 
hierarchically with an undisputed leader at the top. Here Ibn Khaldun’s 
position is very close to that of Thomas Hobbes,“ according to whom 
the state of nature was marked by an internal struggle among a group of 
people. It was after the emergence of leadership that war of all against all 
was Overcome. 

Once superior solidarity emerges within a group, it tends to subdue the 
lesser solidarities and bring them under control. The result is a greater 
solidarity (asabiyah kubra) that unites the conflicting factions and directs 
their efforts to fight and subdue other groups. The process of expansion 
and unification continues until a point is reached when newly formed 
solidarity is able to conquer the dominion of another State or to establish 
new cities.*5 

Basically, Ibn Khaldun focuses on the institution of the State, because 
it is only in politically organized communities that the role of asabiyah 
is crucial. The institution of the State creates conditions that are con- 
ducive to the development of business and economic activities, and the 
rise and fall of a civilization is closely tied with the power of the State. 

The problem of the creation of the State, the stages through which it 
passes, its various forms, and the causes of its decline are the central 
problems of Ibn Khaldun’s science of culture.*© The destiny of the State 
or of civilization is closely tied to the factors that strengthen as well as 
weaken asabiyah. 


Factors That Create Asabiyah 


1. Power: According to Ibn Khaldun the greatness of a community is 
often judged by the organization of its power structure. The potency and 
effectiveness of asabiyah, to a great extent, depends upon how power is 
budgeted in society and the ability of those who hold power to galvanize 
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the scattered and incoherent group feelings into an action-oriented cohe- 
sive unit. Ibn Khaldun believes that asabiyah is very powerful in tribal 
egalitarian democracy. Economic conditions in the tribal society are such 
that the leader of the tribe is always dependent on the goodwill of soci- 
ety. This tribal consultative and egalitarian society is very democratic in 
spirit and strong in asabiyah.*7 

2. Leadership: The second most important factor in the formation of 
asabiyah is leadership. The confidence and trust that a leader inspires 
among the people and the prudence with which he leads them will deter- 
mine the extent of asabiyah that a group possesses. Such an arrangement 
unquestionably makes asabiyah and leadership interdependent, and on 
their successful partnership depends the survival of civilization.“® 

Ibn Khaldun believes that tribal leadership is more than just leadership. 
In the beginning the leader’s authority is moral, but later it becomes a 
political force. He increases his power by undermining tribal egalitarian- 
ism. Solidarity declines as tribal society moves from primitive to settled 
conditions, but “in order to maintain asabiyah, the tribe is constantly 
drawn into conflicts with other groups. The excitement of battle fosters 
a feeling of unity in the face of an illusory common danger.’”*? 

3. Religion: Ibn Khaldun values religion or ideological forces (to use 
the contemporary term) on utilitarian grounds in the creation of 
asabiyah. Religion helps individuals to resolve some of the insoluble 
mysteries of life but also acts as an extremely powerful factor in social- 
ization and facilitates unity of thought and action among its followers. 
He is thoroughly convinced of the important role of religion in society, 
which is by no means surprising, given he was a Muslim in the four- 
teenth century. While describing the significance of religion in society, 
he administers a note of warning that religion only provides crutches of 
support to asabiyah but does not replace it.°° For Ibn Khaldun, religion 
is “a factor” and not “the factor” in the maintenance of asabiyah. If other 
conditions are lacking, then mere religious forces cannot sustain 
asabiyah. 


Factors That Weaken Asabiyah 


1. Wealth and Corruption: The major victims of growing prosperi- 
ty are the civilization and ruling dynasty. Ibn Khaldun elaborately dis- 
cusses the devitalizing effect of wealth and the accompanying corruption 
and ease-loving attitude on asabiyah. Among the things that corrupt 
sedentary culture is the disposition toward pleasures and indulgence. 
Naturally, all kinds of luxuries are available in cities. In such an envi- 
ronment the desire for a variety of pleasurable foods and cuisines 
increases. The avenues through which sexual desires are satisfied also 
get multiplied, such as prostitution and homosexuality. Homosexuality 
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contributes more to the destruction of the (human) species than adultery, 
since it leads to no human beings being brought into existence, while 
adultery leads to the social nonexistence of those who are in existence 
(i.e., the bastards).>! 

In the same vein, Durkheim says that through the power wealth con- 
fers on us, it actually diminishes the power of things to oppose us. 
Consequently, it lends strength to our desires and makes it harder to hold 
them in check. Under such conditions, moral equilibrium is unstable and 
it requires but a slight blow to disrupt it. 

Thus we can understand the nature and source of this malady of 
infiniteness which torments our age. For man to see before him bound- 
less, free, and open space, he must have lost sight of the moral barrier 
which under normal conditions would cut off his view.>2 

Ibn Khaldun believes that wealth per se is not bad. It is only when it is 
acquired through extralegal means and is extravagantly used in public 
that it undermines group solidarity. Both Durkheim and Ibn Khaldun 
believe that with the increase in wealth and urbanization comes a corre- 
sponding increase in individualism and a decrease in social solidarity. 
The ease-loving people lose their fighting spirit, and most of them are 
unwilling to die for their country. Their comfortable lifestyle and meek 
attitude show that their asabiyah has reached its nadir. According to 
Rosenthal, three interrelated factors produce this development and accel- 
erate the eventual “senile decay” of the dynasty: indulgence in luxury, 
loss of asabiyah, and financial trouble. The desire of the ruling group to 
gain exclusive control over all the sources of power and wealth brings 
about strained relations and, eventually, a fatal estrangement between the 
dynasty and men whose asabiyah supports and maintains it. Its members 
thus come to need military support from outside sources and must have 
money to procure it. Furthermore, their growing addiction to luxurious 
habits also requires more and more money. To raise the needed sum, they 
must increase the tax load and try to open new sources of revenue. 
Finally, the point of diminishing return is reached in tax collections and 
other schemes for securing added revenues.*? 

A densely populated big city with a variety of resources can easily 
absorb the initial shocks of the monetary and economic injustices. 
“Because of the great variety of conditions and the manifold productivi- 
ty of a particular city, any loss may remain concealed. Its consequences 
will become visible only after some time.”54 Unlawful taxes and fre- 
quent attacks on people’s property remove the incentive to acquire and 
gain property. With the loss of incentive, people do not make much effort 
to acquire new property. 

Civilization and its well-being as well as business prosperity depend 
on productivity and people’s effort in all directions in their own interest 
and profit. When people no longer do business in order to make a living, 
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and when they cease all gainful activity, the business of civilization 
slumps, and everything decays.” One of the most important factors 
which hastens the destruction of a civilization is the unjustified imposi- 
tion of tasks and the use of the subjects for forced labor. This is so 
because labor belongs to the things that constitute capital. Gain and sus- 
tenance represent the value realized from labor among civilized people. 
All their efforts and all their labors are means for them to acquire capital 
and to make a profit. They have no other way to make a profit except 
through labor.56 The following quotes from Marx’s works show striking 
similarities between his and Ibn Khaldun’s views on the alienating aspect 
of labor and its impact on society: 


The product of labor is labor embodied and made material in an 
object, it is the objectification of the labor.5” 


Capital presupposes wage labor; wage labor presupposes capital. 
They condition each other, and each brings the other into exis- 
tence.*8 


In what does the alienation of labor consist? First, that the work is 
external to the worker, that it is not part of his nature, that conse- 
quently he does not fulfill himself in his work but denies himself, 
has feeling of misery, not of well-being, does not develop freely a 
physical and mental energy, but is physically exhausted and men- 
tally debased. The worker therefore feels himself at home only dur- 
ing his leisure, whereas at work he feels homeless. His work is not 
voluntary but imposed, therefore it is forced labor.>? 


For Ibn Khaldun, the unlimited appropriation of property creates 
inequality among people, and at the same time people develop deep sus- 
picion regarding what is happening. The products of prosperity and vic- 
tories are harvested by the ruling dynasty and their entourage. This unjust 
distribution of wealth creates an environment where the sense of belong- 
ing is almost gone, and people are generally estranged not only from 
their government but also from their work and labor, because they do not 
appropriate the complete fruit of their labor and hard work. So as far as 
the alienating aspect of the unfair appropriation of labor is concerned, 
both Ibn Khaldun and Marx are in agreement. Unlike Ibn Khaldun, Marx 
believes that unfair appropriation of labor will create a surplus value, 
which will pave the way for the capitalist accumulation of wealth. 

Increasing inequalities between the rich and poor will result in the cri- 
sis of capitalism, which will ultimately result in a socialist revolution. 
The problematic aspect of labor is bound up with its social nature, with- 
out which a society cannot function, and is hence inescapable. For Hegel 
labor is the mediation through which human beings are related to their 
fellow beings. But Hegel adds a further dimension: In production, men 
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and women produce not for themselves but, on a reciprocal basis, for 
others as well. Labor becomes social labor, and men and women’s aims 
in the process of labor are not only their individual aims, but the broad- 
er interest of community through which they realize themselves: Labor 
for all and the satisfaction of all. Individuals serve each other and sustain 
themselves, only here has the individual for the first time an individuat- 
ed being; before that it has been only an abstract and untrue entity.®! 

Hegel is aware of the alienating impact of labor. The dialectical nature 
of social labor is thus evident, on the one hand, by creating sociability— 
a universal dependence of each on all, it makes man into a universal 
being. On the other hand, this reciprocal satisfaction of needs creates a 
hiatus between the concrete individual and his particular and concrete 
needs. By working for all, the individual does not work for himself any 
more. An element of distance and a need for mediation is consequently 
thrust between his work and the satisfaction of his needs. Social labor 
necessarily entails alienation.®* 

Ibn Khaldun’s “forced labor and economic extortion,” Marx’s “labor 
and alienation,” Hegel’s “social labor and alienation,” and Durkheim's 
“division of labor and anomie” generate social change but in different 
directions. For Ibn Khaldun, the change is some sort of cyclical process; 
for Hegel and Marx, it is the realization of telos; and for Durkheim, it is 
the progress of individualism. For Ibn Khaldun and Marx, the unjust 
appropriation of labor sets the stage for social change. In both cases it is 
the dissatisfaction of the people with the status quo that removes the 
existing regimes by one method or another. Hegel recognizes the alien- 
ating impact of social labor, but he is optimistic that the progressive role 
of the State will overcome such contradiction. Durkheim is aware of the 
problems of the division of labor and its corresponding generation of 
anomie, but he is also optimistic that a new society based on contractual 
obligation will facilitate moral individualism. 

2. Power: According to Ibn Khaldun, misuse of power is one of the 
main factors that undermine asabiyah. He thinks that power is like a nar- 
cotic of the mind, and its abuse can have an intoxicating influence on its 
users. Abuse of power produces resentment and frustration in a group. 
When members are disenchanted with leadership, they lose faith in the 
objectives of the group. Power is a blessing when it is shared, but 
extremely baneful if used as a monopoly in the hands of a person or a 
group. The moment power is used as an instrument of exploitation, cen- 
trifugal tendencies become rampant in society. Because of cut-throat 
competition among various contenders to power, bonds of unity among 
various elements of the population are wrecked.®? Lord Acton echoed 
the words of Ibn Khaldun when he said, “power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.”6* Abuse of power makes people perceive 
power as illegitimate, and in order to sustain this illegitimate power, 
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power becomes an end-in-itself and the ruling class uses fraudulent 
methods for its maintenance. Describing the impact of the abuse of 
power on society, Ibn Khaldun says, “the corrupting influence of power 
demoralizes the social system and produces a climate of thought and 
emotion in which asabiyah tends to become ineffectual. The frequent use 
of power leaves the masses depressed and they drift toward deceit and 
treachery.”©> The selfish use of power destroys the strength of asabiyah, 
and with the passage of time society loses its raison d'etre. Decision- 
making chambers become dominated by a intrigue-ridden clique, and the 
environment of trust that was created by asabiyah is no longer there. 

The major victim of the abuse of power will be the State, ruling 
dynasty, and society in general. A civilization is like an individual and 
has a life span like a biological organism. Within three generations it 
completes its course and ends up in oblivion. 

Based on the conceptual framework of asabiyah, a State undergoes a 
dynamic process of growth and dissolution. The process is natural and 
causal, which resembles that of a life cycle. While explaining the down- 
fall of the State and civilization within his grand theoretical scheme, Ibn 
Khaldun is of the opinion that it is ultimately tribal egalitarian democra- 
cy that is responsible for the creation of State authority, but over the pas- 
sage of time the authority of the State increases at the expense of tribal 
asabiyah. The contradiction between tribal egalitarianism and the emerg- 
ing elite weakens the communal structure, and in the process the author- 
ity of the State is consolidated. Asabiyah is the major force in the cre- 
ation of the State, but the creature eventually destroys the creator. The 
complex social and economic organization of urban life replaces the aus- 
tere and simple life of the desert society, which was the precondition for 
the generation of asabiyah. 

As soon as the ruler achieves power, he becomes involved in a strug- 
gle against the very forces on which his power is based. To take one final 
example of Ibn Khaldun’s dialectical logic: In his attempt to extend his 
power over his tributaries, the ruler has to recruit mercenaries, and in 
order to pay them he has to increase taxation. The subsequent downtum 
in economic activity leads to a fall in tax revenues, and he tries to com- 
pensate for this by increasing taxes once more. Poverty and discontent 
lead to rebellion. But in order to suppress them, he needs still more mer- 
cenaries and more taxes to pay for these, thereby provoking new revolts. 
For Ibn Khaldun, the study of the destiny of political entities is the study 
of the many intertwined and dialectical contradictions that cause them to 
develop, change, and decay.®” 

There is no doubt that abuse of power and economic exploitation play 
a very important role in his theory of social change, but Ibn Khaldun also 
explores other manifold factors involved in the process of social change. 
He examines the influence of the physical environment on people, the 
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form of primitive and advanced social organization, intergroup relation- 
ships, the nature of leadership, urban life, and various cultural phenom- 
ena (arts, crafts, sciences, and so forth). In other words, he not only 
makes a bold new advance in trying to ascertain causal factors in change, 
he also recognizes that those factors would be numerous and diverse. 

Hegel believes that history is pregnant with change and that the his- 
torical process is just the realization of that potentiality. Marx thinks that 
ultimately economic forces are the engine of sociohistorical change. For 
Durkheim the division of labor and the corresponding development of 
individualism and anomie are responsible for movement in history. Ibn 
Khaldun’s position in each of the three thinkers is clear. 


Conclusion 


Ibn Khaldun offered a very modern interpretation of social change 
although he did not live in a modern world. In this sense he is one of the 
founding fathers of sociology and the philosophy of history. In his quest 
for laws, he did not lose sight of human agency in the historical process. 
We may call him a soft determinist, i.e., a determinist informed by 
human agency. He has made profound contributions to the empirical sci- 
entific method and to contemporary sociological thinking. 
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Understanding Modernity 
on One’s Own Terms 


Abdel-Qader Yassine 


How can the movements fighting for an Islamic state in which Shari‘ah 
(the Islamic Law) rules supreme best be understood—as part of a world- 
wide reaction against modernist thought or as a broad and diverse 
attempt to understand and tackle the problems of modemity through 
reconnecting with an indigenous system of references for producing 
meaning? This is the main question discussed in this paper. 


Revolt Against the Modern Age? 


In his book Defenders of God: The Fundamentalist Revolt Against the 
Modern Age,' the American historian of religion Bruce B. Lawrence sur- 
veys what he identifies as “fundamentalist” movements within the three 
major religions of Semitic origin: Judaism, Christianity (American 
Protestantism), and Islam. In seeking to understand how fundamentalists 
relate to the realities of the modern world, Lawrence makes a distinction 
between modernity and modernism. Modernity is seen as the concrete 
facts of modern life: the revolutions in production and communications 
technology brought on by industrialism and the concurrent changes in 
material life and, to a certain extent, in social organization. Lawrence’s 
fundamentalists are not opposed to modernity, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Naturei Karta group in Israel. They also are adept at utilizing 
the most modem means of communications in their campaign or orga- 
nizing activities. 

Modernism, on the other hand, is what characterizes the new way of 
thinking that has occurred in the West as a result of, or at least alongside, 
the industrial and scientific revolutions. it is marked by a strong belief in 
the powers of science and reason and by a basic skepticism toward any 
substantial, absolute truth. To the modernist mind no “truth” is immune 
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to or exempt from scientific inquiry; consequently, it is always poten- 
tially subject to revision. 

What Lawrence sees in the fundamentalist movements is a religious 
ideology out to defend the Absolute Truth as preserved in the Holy 
Scriptures from the onslaught of modernism—in other words, to defend 
God. 

The core contest is between two incommensurate ways of viewing the 
world—one that locates values in timeless scriptures, inviolate laws, and 
unchanging mores, and another that sees in the expansion of scientific 
knowledge a technological transformation of society that pluralizes 
options both for leaming and for living.” 

Others have also tried to analyze the “last-ditch defenders of God” (to 
use Lawrence’s expression), across religions. In his book on what he 
calls “the revenge of God,”? French political scientist Gilles Kepel exam- 
ines much the same groups as Lawrence, although he also draws inter- 
esting parallels with certain movements within the Catholic church in 
Italy and France. Although Kepel is less concerned than Lawrence with 
developing a theoretical framework for understanding these movements, 
he seems to agree with the general analysis of the latter. 

For Kepel, Islamists, ultra-orthodox Jews, American evangelists, and 
Catholic movements like the Italian Comunione e liberazione share the 
view that humanity was led astray by the ideas of the Enlightenment. 
Man, or human reason, was put on par with or in the place of God; there- 
by, the foundation was laid for the tyranny of man over man, ultimately 
leading to the gulag of Stalinist communism. The politico-religious 
movements in question oppose efforts at modernizing religion, advocat- 
ing instead the Islamization, Judaization, or Christianization of modemi- 
ty. They want to reconquer their secularized societies for religion, mak- 
ing the State and its citizens abide by the rules laid down in holy scrip- 
ture. 


Is the Dichotomy So Clear? 


Before I consider the usefulness of these comparative studies for 
understanding the Islamist scene, I would like to question the existence 
of a clear-cut line between secularism and reason on one side and reli- 
gion and fundamentalism on the other. 

In 1992, Ernest Gellner published a book titled Postmodernism, 
Reason and Religion,’ in which he identified three main currents of 
thought about the world: postmodern relativism, religious fundamental- 
ism, and Enlightenment rationalism, of which he somewhat ironically 
declares himself a fundamentalist adherent. What the last two currents 
have in common is a belief in the existence of Objective Truth. But while 
religious fundamentalists think of this truth as being readily accessible to 
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us through revealed scriptures, rationalists consider that no person or 
group of persons will ever possess absolute knowledge of Truth. The 
only thing which they consider absolute, Gellner says, are the rules for 
seeking knowledge. 

Gellner’s division here might be quite relevant when looking at the 
subjectively held views of the groups in question on epistemology, that 
is, how they themselves would explain the sources of true knowledge 
and the possibility of achieving it. The division, I would argue, becomes 
far less clear-cut if we consider the practice of these same groups. 

Consider the attitude to the writings of Karl Marx and Lenin among 
those in the communist movement and the attitude toward the thought of 
Milton Friedman among the aspiring young economists and politicians 
of Eastern Europe after 1989. These, I think, are extreme, but not atypi- 
cal, examples of the very strong position of “scripture” in political cul- 
tures where science has taken the place of religion as the source of truth 
in the public mind. 

It is obviously the case that in these examples truth is posited not as 
originating in God, but in the scientific work of outstanding human 
thinkers. But the difference can easily be overstated, for we must also 
consider the fact that among those defending God and the scriptures as a 
necessary basis for truth and (therefore) morality, there are important 
groups who do not stand for a literalist interpretation and application of 
the scripture. They argue that we must draw the essence from the scrip- 
tures in the form of certain general moral principles which should guide 
our individual and collective conduct on earth. This is a point I will come 
back to in greater detail regarding the Islamic scene. The important point 
to note here is that the degree of literalism in the attitude toward scrip- 
ture varies greatly between self-styled secularist rationalists and those 
advocating a religious interpretation of life in this world. 

Somewhat related is the question of the extent to which religion and 
politics are two clearly separate entities. Is religion—in itself apolitical— 
something that can be used or not used for political purposes? For at least 
99 percent of human history this would have seemed an absurd proposi- 
tion, since religion encompassed the sum total of human ideas about this 
world and the next, including the question of how to organize life in this 
world. Every political movement would also be a religious movement, or 
at least it would have to seek religious legitimization. A debate on the 
definition of religion is not within the scope of this paper, but it is prob- 
ably safe to say that one important aspect of religion is that it gives sym- 
bolic expression to the unity of the individual with his or her fellow 
human beings. 

Therefore the specific doctrines of different religions are also out to 
establish rules for conduct toward other people. The number and rigidi- 
ty of these rules, and their centrality to the doctrine of salvation, differ 
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among creeds, but they are there. And such rules have political implica- 
tions. 

That those “defending God” have been pushed to the background of 
the political stage in many countries, and that versions of certain faiths 
have developed in such a way as to allow for the separation of religion 
from politics, does not mean that religion in itself has become apolitical. 

And what about politics? In what sense can we really speak of nonre- 
ligious politics? In a country like Sweden, normally considered a secu- 
larized society, the Constitution continues to state that not only 
Christianity but a specific version of it remains the State religion. 
Sweden has a State church of which well over 80 percent of Swedes 
automatically become members at birth. In most Western countries there 
are important political parties with the word “Christian” as part of their 
name (the Christian Democratic Union in Germany, for example), claim- 
ing to follow a line based on the tenets of the Christian faith. 

Even in openly secularist countries like France and political move- 
ments with no reference to religion in their program, one must specify in 
what qualitative sense do these differ from their religious counterparts. 
There is an obvious difference in that these groups or regimes do not pur- 
port to base their policies on scriptures transmitting absolute truth from 
a personal, transcendent God. However, if secularist politicians were 
pressed for the moral imperatives guiding their search for beneficial poli- 
cies, they would most likely come up with basic tenets that do not in con- 
tent differ principally from those claimed by religious groups on the 
basis of Scripture. And these basic tenets of the secularists would cer- 
tainly not have been deduced through scientific reasoning. Rather, they 
would have been taken from values that are deeply rooted in the societies 
in question and which were, traditionally, understood religiously. 

What comes out of all this is the following: We need to think again 
about the real significance of the “great secularist divide,” the supposed 
separation of religion from politics. Religion as an explicit reference to a 
transcendent God and divine scripture may have been reduced to an 
obscure “back-bencher” as it were, but what remains central is the refer- 
ence to an embedded set of values, which may be debated, but neverthe- 
less are in the main given a priori through cultural heritage. And this kind 
of “religion” is not absolutely new in history. To mention one example, 
Confucianism could be considered a kind of overarching set of moral 
values not given by a god but by a great human being. 

There are hardly any issues raised by religious movements which are 
optional and disappear from the political arena when the religious frame- 
work disappears. Conversely, what today’s religious political activists 
are doing is not really to introduce new substantial issues into the politi- 
cal arena, but to change the language in which the issues are discussed. 
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Combined with our earlier observation that rigidity and flexibility of 
thinking are distributed rather equally among both secularists and those 
campaigning on a religious platform, this should discourage any secu- 
larist arrogance in our approach toward religio-political activism. 


Who Are the Islamists? 


With these comments in mind, let us retum to our main question: Do 
the Islamists of the Arab world fit Lawrence’s analysis of the “funda- 
mentalist revolt”? First of all, we need to know who the people under dis- 
cussion are. I propose to delimit the Islamist movement here by three cri- 
teria: 


1. They are those who refer to themselves as the Islamic (or 
Islamist) movement (al-harakat al-islamiyyah). 


2. They call for the establishment of an Islamic State. The main 
criterion defining such a State is that it should be ruled by the 
Shari‘ah, the revealed law of Islam. 


3. They organize themselves into social and political movements 
in order to achieve this aim. 


Applying the Shari‘ah 


The central demand of the Islamists is the application of the Shari‘ah 
to every field of society, including economy and government. According 
to their view, God has made the laws once and for all. Permitting the 
human being to prescribe the law is equivalent to placing man on a level 
with God and means weakening the security of the individual by making 
his or her safety hostage to the whims of rulers. In a part of the world 
which for countless generations has known autocratic rulers and military 
regimes, these arguments find deep resonance in the experience of the 
people. 

Based on the idea of legislation as the sole prerogative of God, some 
Islamists declare that they are against democracy, since democracy gives 
sovereignty, and therefore the right to legislate, to the people. But the 
matter does not end here, for what is the alternative Islamic system of 
legislation in practice? 

The Shari‘ah is not a book of law. It is based on the Qur’an and the 
example of the Prophet Muhammad as recorded in the stories (singular 
hadith, plural ahadith) of what he said and did during his lifetime. These 
ahadith are collectively known as the Sunnah of the Prophet, and in 
Sunni Islam six collections are considered canonical. Traditionally, the 
functioning of the Shari‘ah depends on the existence of a body of learned 
men (‘ulama’), specializing in figh (jurisprudence), who issue fatwas 
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(interpretations of the Shari‘ah) and serve as judges. These experts, 
known in Arabic as fuqaha’, deduce the correct rulings in specific cases 
on the basis of certain principles that were fully developed by the ninth 
century. On issues where the Qur’an or the Sunnah give no unequivocal 
answer they proceed through reasoning by qiyas (analogy) searching for 
similar cases in which the scriptures provide clear rulings. This, for 
example, is the way in which the original ban on wine was extended to 
all intoxicants. 

There is also a principle known as ijma‘ (consensus). According to a 
hadith, the Prophet once said: “My followers will never agree on error.” 
This is taken to imply that if the whole community, or at least all fuga- 
ha’, agreed on the legality (or illegality) of a certain practice, this consti- 
tutes a valid interpretation of the Shari‘ah. 

There are two important points about the way the Islamist movements 
of today view the introduction of the Shari‘ah as effective law in their 
societies, points that distinguish them from a merely conservative, tradi- 
tionalist reaction: the necessity of codification and the necessity of ijti- 
had. 


The Necessity of Codification 

Traditionally, the Shari‘ah is the corpus of interpretations of the holy 
books made by the fugaha’ through certain established principles and 
with due regard for an enormous corpus of earlier interpretations and 
commentaries made through the centuries. In Saudi Arabia, for example, 
this is still the situation—officially there are no law codes enacted by the 
State. Modern Islamists, however, clearly conceive the process of intro- 
ducing the Shari‘ah as one of formulating written laws in a modem sense, 
based on the principles of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. This is an impor- 
tant point, since written laws imply greater predictability in the rulings of 
courts and practice of government and some group of human beings has 
to make decisions with regard to the concrete formulation of these laws. 

The question is, who should take on this responsibility, and the gener- 
al answer of Islamists in countries such as Egypt, Tunisia, and Algeria is 
that it should be a popularly elected assembly. The ‘ulama’ should play 
an important role either as members of the assembly or through some 
supervisory function. 

But it is not universally held that they should have a monopoly over 
this legislation, or law interpretation, as the Islamists would like to call 
it. Sorne, such as Al-Bishri, speak of it as “legislation of the second 
order.” 


The Necessity of ljtihad 
Then comes the question: What is to be the scope of interpretation left 
to an elected assembly of lawmakers? Should they copy the old masters 
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of figh, or do they have the right to reinterpret scripture? These questions 
connect with the thousand-year-old debate on ijtihad. Ijtihad, is short for 
ijtihad al-ra’y, that is, “exercising the mind” in order to find the correct 
interpretation in cases where there are no clear rulings in the Qur’an and 
Sunnah 

From the eleventh century on there has been a strong tendency toward 
seeing the “gate of ijtihad” as closed, meaning that past masters of fiqh 
have already found answers to all conceivable issues that might arise and 
these answers were strengthened through ijma‘. Even so there have 
always been trends defending the right (or even the duty) of ijtihad, that 
is, for individual scholars to go directly to the scriptures and deduce con- 
crete rules through independent reasoning. 

The point to notice about the Islamists is that they strongly emphasize 
the need for ijtihad in applying the Shari‘ah in today’s societies. In this 
sense they are heirs to the central figures of the Islamic renaissance of the 
late ninteenth century, Jamal al-Din al-Afghan and Muhammad Abduh. 
These thinkers, and the somewhat later Rashid Rida, whose Salafiyyah 
movement was a Clear inspiration for the first modern Islamist move- 
ment, the Muslim Brotherhood (founded in Egypt in 1928) made a point 
of distinguishing between the essential message of the Qur'an and 
Sunnah and the concrete forms of its application. It was the first princi- 
ples which were to be taken directly from Scripture. Concrete applica- 
tions would have to be adjusted to circumstances of time and place. This 
is precisely the message emphasized by the important trends within 
today’s Islamist landscape, such as the Labor Party in Egypt and 
Al-Nahdah movement in Tunisia. 

To sum up, the Islamists, while never compromising on the idea of 
God as the sole legislator, nevertheless consider human agency a neces- 
sity for working out the principles of the Shari‘ah into actual law codes 
for modern society. And according to most of them this agency should 
be popularly elected. Furthermore, the principle of ijtihad leaves consid- 
erable freedom of choice to legislators despite the basic constraint of 
having to conform to Scripture. 


Why Are the Islamists Growing in Strength? 


Two factors should be borne in mind. First, the majority of the popu- 
lation in most of the Muslim world today is poor and has seen its situa- 
tion deteriorate for the last decade while small groups at the top have 
greatly increased their wealth in a period of economic liberalization and 
opening up to the West. And the radical nationalism of the previous gen- 
eration which in the 1950s and 1960s was seen by many as offering hope 
of a better future is now associated with corrupt oppressive ruling class- 
es and with repeated defeat at the hands of Israel and the West. 
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Second, a dichotomy splits today’s Muslim societies. On the one hand, 
there are the “modernized” elites, who have received a Western-style 
education, and have led nationalist, Marxist, or liberal regimes and oppo- 
sition groups. Socially and ideologically, these elites have remained a 
tiny, rather isolated minority. The majority of the population in town and 
countryside is still solidly planted in the traditional Muslim worldview 
and way of life. 

Linked to this until recently “silent majority” is another elite whose 
roots go back more than a millennium—the Islamic learned class of 
‘ulama’. They have their distinct intellectual tradition, a common lan- 
guage in Arabic, and a tradition of traversing the Islamic world in search 
of education—especially the thousand-year-old university of Al-Azhar 
in Cairo, which is a meeting place for students and ‘ulama’ from all over 
the Islamic world. Generally speaking, this “indigenous” intellectual 
elite has played only a secondary and belated role within the Islamic 
movements of Sunni Islam. But its very existence has meant the exis- 
tence of an alternative discourse, an alternative language for expressing 
views about the world and society. Against this background the growth 
of the Islamist movement could be seen as an attempt to regain the iden- 
tity and viability of Arab societies through two closely related processes 
which might be put in the following terms: reconnecting with an indige- 
nous system of references for producing meaning as a framework for 
understanding and discussing how to tackle the problems Muslim soci- 
eties face in the modern world. 


What is the Essence of Islamism? 


The French political scientist Francois Burgat sees this as the essence 
of Islamism.® Even after the Muslim countries gained political indepen- 
dence, the model to be emulated was the European one—the indigenous 
tradition was considered by the dominant elite as obstructing the devel- 
opment of modern societies with a modern economy. Political debates 
related to ideals, theories, and ideologies were imported from the 
Western cultural sphere. In Burgat’s view, the main function of the 
Islamist movement is to force those debates and the whole framework 
for interpreting society (and existence) onto local ground, so to speak. 

Today, Muslims are heirs to a civilization and a culture that has lasted 
for over 1,400 years. For several centuries Dar al-Islam (the Realm of 
Islam) was, without a doubt, leading in material and intellectual achieve- 
ments. But during the last 500 years it was gradually overtaken by the 
growing strength of the emerging capitalist centers of Western Europe. 
Through Western colonization and political and economic dominance 
Islamic culture was pushed to the background even in its own home- 
lands, in vital fields such as education, government, legislation, and later 
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in the emerging mass media. What is happening now is a refocusing of 
attention on one’s own roots and a countering of the rampant 
Eurocentrism of intellectual and political discourse with an energetic 
Islamocentrism. Concepts taken from Islamic tradition are adopted as 
tools of analysis in political debate. 

In this connection, it is of course important to remember that the his- 
tory of Islam is very rich with different political, spiritual, cultural, and 
philosophical currents. A basis could be found in this history for advo- 
cating a whole range of divergent ideas today. Even if leading “funda- 
mentalists” might want to put forward one particular interpretation of 
Islamic history as the “correct” one, one effect of their political success 
is that believers, as well as not-so-firm believers, are stimulated to search 
in Islamic history for support of their points of view. 

So the renaissance for Islam as a political force is not the expression of 
one uniform unchanging ideology. Those referred to here as Islamists 
constitute a broad many-faceted movement with views on important 
issues that vary from one country to another and from one group to 
another within the same country (for example, Egypt). Within this broad 
movement there is continuous debate and ideas are developing rapidly. 

Furthermore, under the pressure of the advance of the Islamists the 
whole ideological stage has changed character, so that the general polit- 
ical and cultural debate in the Middle East today has, in a way, Islam as 
its basic premise. Islamic politics in the broad sense therefore now con- 
tain almost the whole spectrum of ideas on a traditional left/right scale. 
On the one hand, the Islamists are increasingly forcing public discussion 
to take place within an Islamic framework, but by the same token they 
may be contributing to a much greater plurality of ideas inside this 
framework, and potentially to some imported ideas gaining a stronger 
foothold by being formulated in a conceptual language which has a much 
broader popular resonance. 


Recreating the Moral Cement of Society 

The Egyptian jurist and historian Tariq al-Bishri has emphasized the 
cohesive function of religion in society.’ He claims that when colonial 
powers and/or modernizing regimes attacked Islamic law and reduced 
the social position of the ‘ulama’, Islamic institutions of learning, and the 
popular Sufi orders, they simultaneously destroyed the moral ties linking 
individuals and local communities to State authorities. The result was an 
atomization of society and a decline in public spirit. The trend was 
toward a society where groups and individuals belonging to smaller enti- 
ties based on kinship or local origin, or religious sects tried to fend for 
themselves as best as they could without regard for broader interests. The 
vacuum left by religion has been filled by an increasingly corrupt 
bureaucracy and by police and armed forces, but without the decisions of 
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government being regarded as legitimate and morally binding by much 
of the population. 

One might add that this alienation of the base of society from its top 
echelons is accentuated by the policies of the regimes. For instance, in 
Egypt, a certain degree of political pluralism is tolerated within the upper 
classes and the educated urban elite, while the lid is kept tightly on inde- 
pendent political or trade union activity among workers and farmers. 
Against this background the Islamist movements represent to Al-Bishri 
an attempt to reinstate what has been eroded, namely, the religious 
framework that held individuals and state power together in a divinely 
sanctioned societal order. 

In this connection, the so-called Islamic investment companies merit a 
few comments. In Egypt, by offering interest-free services these compa- 
nies were able in the 1980s to collect billions of Egyptian pounds in 
deposits from people who had kept their savings outside the bank sys- 
tem, mistrusting the practice of interest, considered to be explicitly for- 
bidden by the Qur’an. In fact the argument for considering the services 
of these companies as interest-free is a rather subtle one. They also 
apparently operated by the “pyramid principle,” paying profits to depos- 
itors from new deposits, a fact which the government used in order to 
break the neck of most of them. But none of this changes what is central 
here: the enormous mobilizing effect of people being offered an alterna- 
tive kind of bank, purportedly operating in accordance with Islamic law. 

In 1989, when the People’s Assembly debated legislation regulating 
the Islamic investment companies, estimates of the deposits they had 
received varied from 8 to 18 billion Egyptian pounds ($3 to $7 billion). 
In a situation where lack of capital is a constant restraint on the develop- 
ment of Egypt’s national economy this is no insignificant amount; in 
1986-1987, total investment was in the area of 8 billion Egyptian 
pounds. Do the Islamist movements stand for a return to the Middle 
Ages or an ossification of traditional values? 

It is quite true that Islamists see the Islamic society led by the Prophet 
Muhammad and the first four caliphs who reigned after him, i.e., the 
Medina State (622-661), as ideal and it is true that some of them in their 
writings quote many ‘ulama’ from the “Middle Ages” in support of their 
views on various questions. However, it hardly needs pointing out that, 
whatever the wishes of present-day Islamists, they act within societies 
fundamentally different from those of the Arabian peninsula in the sev- 
enth century, and therefore the practical results of their efforts must be 
different from those of the Prophet's time. 

Moreover, it is often disregarded that the sword of the Islamists is dou- 
ble-edged: it strikes at the West, but equally it strikes at a passive, tradi- 
tionalist, rigid Islam, only imitating the ideas of previous generations of 
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‘ulama’, and not able to face the challenges confronting modem Islamic 
society. 

As already noted, the Islamists support the right to make fresh inter- 
pretations of the Qur’an and Sunnah in order to formulate an Islamic law 
valid for today’s society. Even if the allowed scope for such interpreta- 
tion (ijtihad ) varies greatly among different Islamist trends, this opens 
an important door for change. The Islamist movements are also eager 
supporters of modern technology and have been pioneers in putting mod- 
ern communications and media technology to use in spreading their mes- 
sage. In the universities, the Islamist students of science and engineering 
are particularly numerous. 


“Modernist Islamism” 


An instructive example of the potential for developing quite modernist 
approaches within the framework of Islamism is provided by the 
Egyptian Labor Party and its leading ideologue, Adil Hussein. Through 
an alliance with the old-time Islamists in the Muslim Brotherhood the 
Labor Party has become the leading opposition party in Egypt. Since 
1989 it has had a clear-cut Islamist platform. 

Although a member of the nationalist Young Egypt Party in his early 
youth, Adil Hussein became a Marxist and an organized communist after 
1952. He spent eleven years in prison under Jamal Abdel-Nasser. In the 
mid-1970s, he wrote an article on Islam and Marxism called “The 
Absurd Polarization of Contemporary Egyptian Politics,” in which he 
argues that by opposing Marxism to Islam, Egyptian communists had 
unnecessarily cut themselves off from a powerful source of ideological 
justification. In order to reach the broad masses they should rather have 
sought to express their program of social reform in ways which were in 
harmony with the religious feelings of the people, instead of appearing 
to be representatives of an alien imported ideology. 

This can clearly be seen to foreshadow Hussein’s later switch to 
Islamism. This change is of course a matter of faith, but Hussein also 
argues more pragmatically for Islamism as the solution to Egypt's ills 
and to those of other Islamic countries. 

His two main points are, first, that faith in God is the only solid and 
lasting basis for a strong public morality, which is necessary to bear the 
hardships of a fight for true independent development; and second, that 
any civilization can only progress as long as it is true to its own roots. 

Adil Hussein speaks of his ideas as “enlightened Islamism.” He favors 
applying the Shari‘ah but emphasizes that it must be a Shari‘ah for the 
twenty-first century. There are some clear rulings in the Qur'an and the 
Sunnah, but much is left for human reason to interpret the Law in order 
to keep it current with changing times and circumstances. Islam is 
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viewed more as providing some general moral principles, and as an 
imperative urging action for the common interest, than as a set of 
detailed ready-made rules and regulations. In taking this approach, Adil 
Hussein seems closer to the early Islamic reformers Al-Afghani and 
‘Abdu than to the Muslim Brotherhood, a point I will return to. 

On the political level the Labor Party’s first goal is democracy, ending 
the present one-party rule and the emergency laws, in place almost with- 
out interruption since 1967 and drastically sharpened in 1992, which 
severely limit the freedom of political activity. 

There has been an interesting development in Adil Hussein’s views. In 
his book Nahwa fikr ‘arabi jadid (Towards a New Arabic Thought),!° he 
argued that there should be free elections among several candidates. But 
he was very skeptical about a multiparty system under Egypt's present 
conditions. A one-party system, he argued, would probably better serve 
the purpose of national unity in the struggle for independent develop- 
ment. But from 1986, he unequivocally endorses a multiparty system as 
a necessary condition for stable democratic development.!! He stresses 
that party pluralism is indispensable to avoid stagnation of political 
thought and links this stand to Islam. 

According to Hussein, Islam leaves a lot of room for reasoning (ijti- 
had), and since it recognizes no priesthood with a monopoly on scripture 
interpretation, the existence of different interpretations is quite legiti- 
mate, and this may crystallize into different political programs and par- 
ties. In economic matters the party is a harsh critic of the “structural 
adjustment” schemes prescribed for Egypt by the International Monetary 
Fund. Instead, the party calls for a “grand strategy for self-centered 
development” focused on first serving the basic needs of the population 
for food, clothes, housing, and the like. As far as possible, this should be 
done through local production in order to secure independence and will 
involve strict regulation of imports. Private capital must accept working 
within the limits of such a plan. 

As far as distribution is concerned, Adil Hussein emphasizes that just 
distribution is not only a question of collecting zakat (the Islamic tax) 
and using it to help the poor, but at least as much a question of deciding 
what is going to be produced. In fact, in its ideas about the conditions for 
development, the Labor Party can be seen to be quite close to the delink- 
ing strategy for self-centered development proposed by the radical 
Egyptian economist Samir Amin. 

The Labor Party’s ideas about economic reform reveal an interesting 
difference in approach when contrasted with those of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. The writings of the Brothers on economic matters have a 
tendency to proceed from traditional Islamic precepts such as zakat, pro- 
hibition of riba and so on, which they discuss in the abstract with numer- 
ous references to authorities of Islamic figh throughout the ages, in a 
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style reminiscent of Al-Azhar. It is typical that while perusing magazines 
associated with the Muslim Brotherhood, like al-I’itisam and Liwa’ 
al-Islam from the late 1980s, the only articles I found touching on eco- 
nomic issues were those campaigning against importation of foodstuffs 
suspected of containing pig’s fat. In contrast, the Labor Party proceeds 
from concrete analysis of Egypt’s development problems. The party’s 
newspaper al-Sha‘ab (the people) gives broad coverage of current eco- 
nomic issues. 

Islam is seen not so much as providing ready-made solutions, but as 
the moral force which will unite the population in enduring the toil and 
hardships of independent development and offers broad principles of 
social justice and harmony. 

The electoral alliance with the Muslim Brotherhood and the opening of 
the pages of al-Sha‘ab for the pens of the Islamist movement at large, 
express a central concern of the Labor Party: the establishment of the 
broadest possible unity both within and outside the Islamist movement 
vis-a-vis the Egyptian government. In particular, the party tries to bridge 
the traditional gap between the Muslim Brotherhood and the Nasserist 
tendencies within the Egyptian opposition. 

The Muslim Brotherhood have been unwilling to see anything positive 
in the Nasser period, while the Labor Party maintains that although 
Jamal Abdel-Nasser made major mistakes, in particular with regard to 
democracy, there is another, positive, aspect of his reign: the serious 
effort at achieving national independence both economically and politi- 
cally. This policy of unity implies that the Labor Party is willing to seek 
alliances across the Islamist/secularist divide. 

In general, it would seem that whereas the Muslim Brothers tend to 
focus on the formal application of certain Islamic precepts expressed in 
the Shari‘ah, the Labor Party emphasizes the need for more thoroughgo- 
ing economic and social reform, while probably being more flexible with 
regard to the concrete application of the Shari‘ah. The Labor Party can 
be seen to be a modernizing factor within the Islamist movement, in the 
sense that it emphasizes a search for concrete solutions to modern prob- 
lems based on a holistic understanding of the message of Islam. 


Conclusions 


A number of critical questions may be raised regarding the usefulness 
of Lawrence’s analysis for understanding the Islamists: 


1. The choice of concepts. “Fundamentalism” would be a good name 
for the Islamists, in the sense that they do advocate a return to the fun- 
damentals of the faith, to the holy scriptures. In this particular sense, the 
Arabic translation of fundamentalism, usuliyyah, is gaining a certain lim- 
ited currency as a positive term sometimes used by the Islamists them- 
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selves. But this does not necessarily imply a conservative stand, since 
their attack is not only directed against the impact of modern Western 
ideas, but also against the ‘ulama’s repetition of old interpretations drawn 
up by scholars through the centuries. 

Here, then, the problems with the use of the term “fundamentalist” 
become evident: linked to its original use in a Christian context, it evokes 
the idea of a literalist attitude to scripture. This is not necessarily typical 
of Islamists; on the contrary, many of them would emphasize the spirit 
and not the letter. 


2. Lawrence’s emphasis on the defense of the Absolute Truth also 
somewhat misses the point. If we accept Burgat’s analysis of “recon- 
necting with an older symbolic system,” we again see that although the 
Islamists indeed defend the existence of Absolute Truth, the main thrust 
of the movement is not defending any particular substantial truth about 
politics, but rather changing the rules of the political discourse. Solutions 
must be sought within what is conceived as an Islamic conceptual frame- 
work instead of a Western one. This is seen as a prerequisite for a cul- 
tural liberation without which political and economic liberation will 
remain a sham. 


3. There is a related problem in Lawrence’s comparison between reli- 
gio-political groups in countries such as the United States and Egypt. 
The Islamist revolt is a powerful reaction against the cultural and ideo- 
logical pressure from what is seen as dominant, aggressive outsiders, a 
fight for the right to understand modernity on one’s own terms, whereas 
American Protestant fundamentalism is a reaction against an ideological 
enemy within the same cultural sphere. 

4. In terms of “recreating the moral cement,” obviously there is a com- 
mon point between Islamists and Christian and Jewish fundamentalists, 
in the sense that they see belief in God as the only stable basis for a moral 
society. But again we have seen that in the interpretation of the Divine 
Law the Islamists include currents that tend to be quite flexible rather 
than literalist in their attitude. Arguably, what we are witnessing in the 
Islamic world is the intersecting of two phenomena. The struggle of the 
South for political and economic liberation from the power of the West 
is being continued in powerful movements for cultural liberation, chal- 
lenging the West’s monopoly of having discovered universally valid 
truths about how the world and society best should be understood and 
organized. 

This attempt at cultural liberation focuses on the right to seek a basis 
in one’s own culture and history. Nevertheless, in striving to liberate 
themselves from Western models, Islamists cannot avoid calling into 
question what is arguably the core of the cultural hegemony which the 
expanding, modernizing Europe spread over the world: the ideas of the 
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Enlightenment. This questioning comes at a time when these ideas, as 
represented by today’s miscellaneous heirs to the Enlightenment, are in 
deep crisis in their homelands. 

To this extent, Lawrence and Kepel are indeed right in seeing common 
ground between the Islamists and religious revivalist movements in the 
North. But the question is, How essential are these similarities? Indeed, 
it could be argued that the writings of ‘Adil Hussein, the Tunisian 
Islamist leader Rashid al-Ghannushi, and his Sudanese colleague Hassan 
al-Turabi in many respects represent a rationalist approach to politics 
quite different from that of traditionalist ‘ulama’. To the extent that their 
ideas are read and debated widely they encourage a modemizing of polit- 
ical thinking among sections of the population drawn into national polit- 
ical life for the first time by the Islamist movements. To use one of 
Burgat’s images, one might find in the end that the disturbing sounds 
made by the throat of Islamism come from the Muslim swallowing, 
rather than throwing up, modernity. 

Within the Islamist movement, then, there is a wide range of attitudes 
toward scripture and a variety of views on the concrete policies to be fol- 
lowed. I would argue that the secret behind the amazing growth of sup- 
port for Islamist movements is to be found in their being seen as truly 
independent of corrupt governments and imperialist outsiders, rather 
than in their “defense of God.” 

Although the defense of existence of revealed Absolute Truth is indeed 
a common denominator for Islamists, Lawrence’s overemphasis on this 
point becomes a straightjacket in seeking to understand the present polit- 
ical and ideological scene in the Muslim world. 
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Muslims and Christians Face to Face 
By Kate Zebiri. Oxford: One World Publications. 258 pp. 


Muslims and Christians Face to Face is an academic research work that 
observes the vanous responses of Muslims to Christianity and Christians to 
Islam. It is written by Kate Zebiri, who is a lecturer in Arabic and Islamic 
Studies at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 

In the first chapter, “Factors Influencing Muslim-Christian Relations,” Zebiri 
Giscusses the four factors that affect Muslim and Christian perceptions of each 
other. 

The first factor is what the Qur'an says about Christians and Christianity, and 
the way in which the Qur’anic material has been interpreted. With regards to this 
factor the author discusses the Qur’anic awareness of religious plurality, the 
Qur’anic perception of Jesus, the earthly end of Jesus in the Qur'an, and what the 
Qur'anic verses say about the salvation of the People of the Book in the here- 
after. Moreover, Zebini tries to draw attention to the difference between what the 
Qur'an says about Christians and Christianity, and the way in which the Qur’anic 
material has been interpreted, and the difference between the commentators’ and 
jurists’ positions toward Christianity, in both the classic and contemporary peri- 
ods. 

The second factor is the history of Muslim-Christian relations and the affect 
of historical memory. Here the author describes the relation between the Arab 
Muslim conquest and the Byzantine Christian Empire; the situation of 
Christians under Muslim rule; the affect of the Crusades on the Muslims’ atti- 
tudes to Christianity; the development of the Christian attitude to Islam from 
ignorance during the European Christendom, to anti-Muslim polemic attitude to 
conduct studies on Istam based on reliable sources after the Renaissance, to 
using lslam as a theme in internal Christian polemic during the time of the 
Reformation, to admiring Islam for its own sake in the Enlightenment; and final- 
ly, the attitude of both liberal and conservative Christians to Islam today. 

The third factor is the relationship between Christian missions and imperial- 
ism and the influence this has on the Muslim attitude toward Christianity today. 
With regards to this factor, the author explores the interrelationship between 
Colonialism and Christian missions, and how it has been implanted in the 
Muslim consciousness and become part of the anti-Western discourse. 

The fourth factor is Christian and Muslim views on dialogue. In this part the 
author shows the Christian acknowledgment of Islam as a result of the Christian 
ecumenical! movement. She states that Muslims have been slow to initiate and 
participate in organized dialogue. In addition, she mentions that many Christians 
and Muslims see dialogue as antithetical to their mission or da‘wah, believing 
that one compromises the other. 
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The second chapter is “Muslim Popular Literature On Christianity.” In this 
chapter the author surveys eighteen books which are available in Western book- 
shops. Most of this chapter is devoted to the relationship between Christianity 
and modern Western civilization. However, Zebiri argues the eighteen works’ 
outlooks on the Bible: text and interpretation, the Jesus of the Gospels and the 
Jesus of the Qur'an, how and why Christian doctrine became corrupted, 
Christianity and Western civilization, and contemporary Christianity. 

Zebiri’s observations are based mostly on the methodology the authors of 
those works followed rather than on the material itself. Zebiri states that those 
works, in certain areas demonstrate the close relationship between the Islamic 
apologetic and the anti-Christian polemic. Moreover, their sources are used 
selectively, in most cases the extreme opinions of Western scholarship are those 
chosen. Because many of the authors know Urdu and few of them read Arabic, 
she expects that at least some of them have been exposed to Rahmatullah’s Izhar 
al-Haqq, which, in her opinion preserves much of the medieval material, par- 
ticularly on the subjects of scriptural falsification, doctrinal material, and 
prophecies of Muhammad in the Bible. 

Despite the fact that many Christians agree with the material which criticizes 
the weaknesses in the Christian tradition (past and present), the author believes 
that since this criticism is not addressed to Christians, it is made in a spirit of 
aggression, and therefore cannot be called destructive. Zebiri’s last observation, 
but not her least important, is that most of the works (having excluded those by 
Western converts) demonstrate, to a certain extend, the continuity with the con- 
cerns and style of the medieval tradition. 

In the third chapter, “Protestant Missionary Literature On Islam,” Zebiri 
attempts to illustrate Islam through the perception of Christian missionary liter- 
ature. Zebiri focuses on several contemporary missionary writers and their 
approach to Islam. According to Zebiri, the general issues and ideas addressed 
by missionary literature are the same, emphasizing the consensus among writ- 
ers in regards to what issues are important, although great divergence in syle are 
apparent. Zebiri determines that missionary literature on Islam addresses sever- 
al basic topics: the Qur’an, Muhammad, and the relationship between God and 
man. 

In dealing with the Qur’an, some missionary writers believe it can be used as 
a bridge to attract converts. Others disagree, arguing that any recognition of the 
Qur'an will implicitly be disregard of the Bible. The dissenting writers state that 
if the Qur'an can be interpreted through Christian eyes, this would open the 
Bible to equal interpretation by Muslims, which is not acceptable in their view. 
Another issue which arises in regards to the Qur’an is that the revealed nature of 
the Qur’an cannot be accepted by Christianity. Therefore, some missionaries 
describe the Qur'an as a compilation influenced by Christian, Jewish, Pagan, and 
other literature; while others attempt to show flaws in the text. Zebiri points out 
that many of missionaries who attempt to analyze the Qur'an are not proficient 
in Arabic and therefore their linguistic critiques of the text cannot be taken seri- 
ously. Zebiri also points out that factual errors are presented in a somewhat 
biased perspective, in regards to how they deviate from the Biblical stories. 

The main concern of the missionary literature with Muhammad is regards to 
prophesy. They cannot accept his prophecy because, in their view, this would 
disregard the entire purpose of Jesus and his crucifixion. Furthermore, mission- 
ary literature attempts to present the Muslims’ zeal in regards to the perfection 
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of Muhammad’s character and their great love for him as a misplaced need for 
the intermediary role of Jesus. 

The third issue addressed repeatedly in missionary literature concerns the 
nature of the relationship between man and God. The literature projects the idea 
that the Muslim relationship with God is often lacking and impersonal due to 
essential differences between the nature of man and the nature of God. In 
Christianity, because of Jesus’s intermediary role, God and his love is more 
attainable and allows for a closer relationship between man and God. This argu- 
ment is presented in a method which gives the reader a feeling of favoritism by 
the author toward the missionary perspective—a contrasting perspective is not 
presented like in the two previous arguments. 

In the fourth chapter, “Study of Christianity by Muslim Intellectuals,” Zebiri 
presents the available Muslim literature on Christianity. From the beginning, 
Zebiri states that this literature is limited because in recent times there has been 
no in-depth scholarly work on Christianity by Muslims. The scholars whose 
ideas are presented can be divided into two main groups according to their posi- 
tion on Islamic matters and, consequently, their perception of Christianity: Al- 
Faruqi and such scholars, who are more rationalistic; and Askari and Arkoun, 
who are more interested in mysticism and the esoteric essence of religion. 

Muslim scholars such as Al-Farugi, Akhtar, and Izetbegovic believe that 
Christianity is incongruent with holding power. According to them, passivity is 
perceived as essential to the Christian faith; political action and social activity 
are incompatible with Christian philosophy. Their view is that Jesus’s message 
was sent to the individual for self-improvement rather than to society, in con- 
trast to Islam. Therefore, when Christianity does attain power it does not know 
what to do with it, thus resulting in oppression and intolerance. Therefore, 
Muslim scholars do not believe Christianity can be a political religion without 
restructuring its beliefs. Al-Faruqi holds the view that there are two types of 
Christianity: Western and original. Al-Farugi’s main conclusion is that 
Christianity deals with love of God while Islam places God’s will at the center. 
Izetbegovic has a somewhat different interpretation af Christianity. He views it 
as a religion for the more elitist religious zealots with the intention of correcting 
man internally. Islam in contrast, is a religion for all which must be practiced in 
the center of everyday life. He summarizes this perspective by saying, “In the 
Gospels, God is father, in the Qur’an, God is master. In the Gospels, God is 
loved, in the Qur’an, God is respected” (p. 147). Al-Attas presents a more tradi- 
tional perspective in confronting Christianity. He believes that it is a distortion 
of the original message, that Jesus was sent as a messenger to the Jews to reform 
their ways and not to bring them a new religion. Al-Attas contrasts the contam- 
ination of Christianity with the purity of Islam as a preserved religion with fun- 
damental principles and doctrines which cannot be altered or contaminated. 

The other stream of Muslim thinking opposes the above perspectives and can 
be represented by the works of Askari and Arkoun. Their main point is that reli- 
gion is generally the same but, because of coincidental occurrences, diverged 
into separate entities. They argue that theological differences are often the result 
of misunderstood wording, rather then differences in basic doctrinal issues. 
These authors also propose that the different strategies used by those who 
brought the religions is a result of the atmosphere they emerged from, and there- 
fore are coincidental not intrinsic. 

In regards to doctrine, the most central to Christianity are unacceptable to 
Muslims. These central doctrines include the Trinity, incarnation, sin, and 
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redemption. Throughout the chapter, especially when dealing with al-Faruqui, 
the author is of the opinion that Muslim scholars’ arguments against Christianity 
are questionable, even from an Islamic point of view. 

In respect to their sociopolitical facts, Islam and Christianity diverge. Islam 
does not separate religion and politics, they are always viewed as a unit. 
Christianity, however, has a wide array of views on religious aspects in the 
sociopolitical sphere. Christianity usually does not accept political religion, 
which Muslim scholars view as a delineation from Jesus’ original message, 
because he faced the political entities of his time. 

After presenting the works and ideas of Muslim scholars on Christianity, 
Zebiri disregards all their views as flawed. For example, Al-Faruqui is criticized 
for not applying a reciprocal methodology of his study of Christianity. Zebiri 
also states that different criteria are used by the Muslim scholars on studying the 
two religions, thus resulting in a biased interpretation. Zebiri also deligitimizes 
the work of Muslim scholars in using historical-critical methodology by saying 
it is not equally applied in studying Chrisitanity and Islam. 

The fifth chapter, “Approaches to Islam by Christian Islamicists and 
Theologians,” basically talks about how Islam was perceived in the past and 
how it is now perceived among modern Christian scholars who have a strong 
grasp of Islamic history and/or Arabic. The author describes how initially 
Muslims were seen as diabolic, and their faith man-made, or a punishment for 
Christians. Zebiri claims that today’s scholars are growing to understand the 
teachings of Islam and, thus, have moved to categorize it among the Abrahamic 
faith. There are no differing degrees of acceptance of Islam by different schol- 
ars. For example, Bijlefeld, in his 1959 thesis titled “Islam as Post-Christian 
Religion” brings up the issue that Muslims see themselves as a continuation of 
the Jewish and Christian traditions. Many others see Islam as a nature religion 
and believe that this actually holds Islam in a positive light. Others, however, 
like Arndlez, argue that Muslim theology does not recognize the concept of nat- 
ural religion and that the will of God is the only justification for ethical or legal 
commands. By advocating certain scholars, the author seems to be stressing the 
importance of disregarding differences among the Western religions and cen- 
tering on a unifying archetype, such as Abraham. 

Muhammad is discussed by comparing the negative portrayals of the last 
prophet to the more politically correct analysis of him. Modern Christian schol- 
ars have chosen to focus on Muhammad’s achievements and moral character, as 
gathered through historical evidence. For example, Watt depicts Muhammad in 
a favorable light by focusing on his readiness to undergo persecution for his 
belief, the high moral character of the men who believed and looked up to him 
as a leader, and the greatness of his ultimate achievement. Zebiri also pinpoints 
the progression of Muhammad from preacher in Makkah to diplomat, soldier, 
and politician in Madinah. Some Christians feel that Muhammad could be a 
prophet, but not one in the same sense as Muslims view him as a prophet. In 
contrast, many scholars believe Muhammad could not have been a prophet 
because he bore witness to Christ’s second coming, and the final judgment. He 
also defined God in negative terms, that is, he described what God is not. He 
also described God in positive terms, in the sense that he challenged prevailing 
human values and introduced social reforms. Also, a positive aspect emphasized 
in viewing Muhammad is the fact that he lifted Arabs from polytheism to the 
height of monotheism. 
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Zebiri also addresses the ways in which the Qur’an is interpreted by Christians 
and whether it is characterized as the words of God by these scholars. Scholars 
such as Bijlefeld and Smith reject the idea of examining the extreme opinions of 
the Qur'an, that Is, as a man-made product or as God’s words. They prefer to see 
the Qur'an simply as sacred-scripture of Muslims. 

All the thinkers in this section see Christian scripture or revelation as a com- 
bination of human and divine elements. They view the Qur'an in the same way. 
Zebini claims that there is an overlap between some Christian views and mod- 
erate Muslims views. The changes taking places in Christian study are due to the 
increased contact with Muslims. Zebiri points out that the main prerequisite for 
interpretation of the Qur'an is serious scholarly engagement. 

Although Zebin bases her work on a large body of both Islamic and Chnstian 
materials and she reviews perceptions of both sides to each other. Whoever 
reads the book will notice that the material has been selectively chosen to sup- 
port certain ideas, mainly about Islam, that is well formed in Zebiri mind and 
perception of Islam. This fact makes clear the author’s partiality in performing 
analyses and drawing conclusions. 

Neither Muslims nor Christians disregard the fact that there are many differ- 
ences between the two religions; moreover, there is nothing new to be discov- 
ered in sense of these differences. So this book doesn’t add anything new that 
will narrow the difference or widen the gap between Islam or Chrisuanity. The 
general spirit among the majority of Muslims and Christians is not to explore 
the differences between the religions but, on the contrary, to find a common 
ground from which both can interact and approach each other positively. 


Salem A. Salem 
Student at the School of Islamic and Social Sciences 
Leesburg, VA 


Editorial 


Globalization: Centralization not Globalism 


The term globalization often is used to describe the global nature of 
capital and the emergence of a single global economy in the contempo- 
rary era. The term also suggests certain homogenizing tendencies in the 
social as well as political realms. These homogenizing tendencies may 
refer to something as banal as the ubiquitous acceptance of denim jeans 
or to something as profound as the globalization of the democratic pro- 
cesses. In this brief discussion, we shall limit our comments to the realm 
of normative values. However, this does not mean that culture and the 
globalization of cultural practices is not important. Culture is important, 
but the basic normative values that underpin culture, as well as the polit- 
ical and social arenas, are more profound, and it is these upon which I will 
focus my attention. 

We shall use the term globalism to describe the current on-going 
global convergence of values. Globalism can be best understood by con- 
trasting it with the idea of centralization. Centralization conceives of the 
world as one, but clearly identifies what is the center and what consti- 
tutes the periphery. In a system undergoing centralization, a global 
power asserts its domination over “others” by locating itself as the nor- 
mative, political, and economic center of the universe. It marginalizes 
the rest of the world, and simultaneously assumes, often through coer- 
cive means, the role of leader in moral as well as material terms. There 
is a Clear hierarchy in the system, and the center is the undisputed “hege- 
mon.” Thus when the periphery emulates the center, it often does so out 
of fear or insecurity, and the resulting homogenization is actually hege- 
monization. 

The centrality of the hegemon is based on an anthropological view of 
the universe, which distinguishes—or rather discriminates—between the 
good/powerful and the bad/weak. The centrality of the hegemon is a 
manifestation of its egocentric nature and its sense of superiority over 
others. It sees itself as advanced, rational, creative, democratic, and 
peaceful, and constructs others as underdeveloped, traditional, lazy, 
authoritarian, and therefore inferior. It assumes that it is the best and that 
the rest must emulate it in their political, socioeconomic, and cultural 
constitution. Early attempts at global conquest, such as those by 
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Alexander the Great and Napoleon, clearly were attempts to place their 
respective societies in the center of the universe. The contemporary phe- 
nomenon of globalization is a similar attempt at centralization, for it is a 
process that places the West in general, and the United States in particu- 
lar, at the center of the world and makes the rest of the planet peripheral. 
The relationship of power and domination between the center and the 
margins is self-evident. The global promotion of democracy and free 
market economics reflects the reshaping of the periphery in the image of 
the center. Thus, while there is an emergence of homogenization and 
many political, socioeconomic, and even cultural practices, this is due to 
centralization, not globalism. 

Globalism, on the other hand, assumes the fundamental equality of all 
nations, societies, civilizations, and peoples. It stems from a sophisticated, 
highly evolved, and egalitarian weltanschauung transcending the Euro- 
centric nature of contemporary globalization. It cannot emerge through the 
globalization of values particular to the West; rather, it must emerge from 
ideas and values that, in themselves, are inherently universal and nondis- 
criminatory. More importantly, this movement toward globalism must ride 
on the convergence of ideas and values, not through economic interests. 
We believe that such a globalism can emerge from Islam. 


Islam as the Foundation of Globalism 


From the very beginning, Islam asserted the equality of all people. Its 
ideas and values always were couched in the language of humanity with 
a global audience, unlike Judaism (Bani Isrda’il) and other Semitic pre- 
cursors of Islam that addressed specific communities, peoples, and tribes. 
By asserting that all of humanity came from one man and one woman, 
Islam emphasized the primordial equality and unity of all. This is the first 
comerstone around which globalism, based on the universal ethics and 
values of Islam, can be advanced. 

The second cornerstone of globalism is the Sunnah of the Prophet 
Muhammad, who declared that the entire earth is a mosque. This beauti- 
ful principle, which negates the sacredness and superiority of one place 
over any other, denies the possibility of a center-periphery division of the 
Earth. In the beginning, Jerusalem was the direction to which Muslims 
turned in prayer, but changing the direction and facing Makkah signaled 
Islam’s acceptance of the universal heritage and legacy of Prophet 
Ibrahim. 

The third cornerstone of globalism is the values that Islam shares 
with all other civilizations: unity (tawhid), truth (haqq), guidance 
(hiddyah), justice (‘adl), purity (tahdrah), freedom (hurriyah), and civi- 
lization (‘imrdn). These are values that all peoples at all times recognized 
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as normative ideals. Through the realization of these values, a common 
and universally acceptable ground could be identified, just as most 
Muslims have recognized and accepted Western values of human rights 
and democracy. By emphasizing these global values in discourses and 
practices, a genuine trend towards globalism can be initiated. 

In a world increasingly divided by cultural and ethnic disparities, 
how can we initiate the conversation that will enable globalism to tri- 
umph? The first step is to move away from the traditional division of the 
world into three separate realms of peace (dar al Islam), war (dar al 
harb), and treaty (dar al sulh). This division of the world into immutable 
regions of war and peace diminishes the possibility of a genuine civiliza- 
tional dialogue on globalism. 

Instead, we must identify with Fakhr al Din al Razi, who divided the 
world into two realms: ddr al ijabah (the land of acceptance, where peo- 
ple accepted Islam and Islamic values are practiced) and dar al da‘wah 
(the land of invitation, to which da'wah is presented and its people are 
invited to Islamic values and practices). This view of the world removes 
the potential for conflict and emphasizes the role and possibilities of 
cooperation, understanding, and dialogue. In calling for a globalism 
based on Islamic principles, we are providing a new vision of din, dunyd, 
and da'wah, which will seek to advance a shared understanding of the 
global principles identified earlier in order to protect the soul, dignity, 
reason, and wealth of all peoples everywhere. 


Dr. Taha Jabir al ‘Alwani 

President, School of Islamic and 
Social Sciences 

Leesburg, VA 


Globalization, Islam, and the West: 
Between Homogenization and 
Hegemonization 


Ali A. Mazrui 


Let us begin with the challenge of a definition. What is globalization? 
It consists of processes that lead toward global interdependence and the 
increasing rapidity of exchange across vast distances. The word global- 
ization is itself quite new, but the actual processes toward global interde- 
pendence and exchange started centuries ago. 

Four forces have been major engines of globalization across time: 
religion, technology, economy, and empire. These have not necessarily 
acted separately, but often have reinforced each other. For example, the 
globalization of Christianity started with the conversion of Emperor 
Constantine I of Rome in 313. The religious conversion of an emperor 
started the process under which Christianity became the dominant reli- 
gion not only of Europe but also of many other societies thousands of 
miles distant from where the religion started. The globalization of Islam 
began not with converting a ready-made empire, but with building an 
empire almost from scratch. The Umayyads and Abbasids put together 
bits of other people’s empires (e.g., former Byzantine Egypt and former 
Zoroastrian Persia) and created a whole new civilization. 

Voyages of exploration were another major stage in the process of 
globalization. Vasco da Gama and Christopher Columbus opened up a 
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whole new chapter in the history of globalization. Economy and empire 
were the major motives. There followed the migration of people symbol- 
ized by the Mayflower. The migration of the Pilgrim Fathers was in part 
a response to religious and economic imperatives. Demographic global- 
ization reached its height in the Americas with the influx of millions of 
people from other hemispheres. In time, the population of the United 
States became a microcosm of the population of the world, for it con- 
tained immigrants from almost every society on earth. 

The Industrial Revolution in Europe represents another major chap- 
ter in the history of globalization. This marriage between technology and 
economics resulted in previously unknown levels of productivity. 
Europe’s prosperity whetted its appetite for new worlds to conquer. The 
Atlantic slave trade was accelerated, moving millions of Africans from 
one part.of the world to another. Europe’s appetite also went imperial on 
a global scale, and one European people, the British, built the largest and 
most far-flung empire in human experience, most of which lasted until 
the end of World War II. 

The two world wars were themselves manifestations of globalization. 
The twentieth century is the only one to witness globalized warfare: during 
1914-18 and again during 1939-45. The Cold War (1948-89) was yet 
another manifestation of globalization, for it was a global power rivalry 
between two alliances: the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and 
the Warsaw Pact. While the two world wars were militarily the most 
destructive, empirically the Cold War was potentially the most dangerous, 
for it carried the seeds of planetary annihilation via nuclear warfare. 

The final historical stage of globalization came when the Industrial 
Revolution was joined with the new Information Revolution. Inter- 
dependence and exchange became dramatically dependent upon the com- 
puter. The most powerful country by this time was the United States. Pax 
Americana mobilized three of globalization’s four engines: technology, 
economy, and empire. Although in the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury this Pax Americana apparently did not seek to promote a particular 
religion, it did help to promote secularism and the ideology of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. On balance, the impact of Americanization 
probably has been harmful to religious values worldwide, whether intend- 
ed or not. Americanized Hindu youth, Americanized Buddhist teenagers, 
or Americanized Muslim youngsters are far less likely to be devout 
adherents of their faiths than their non-Americanized counterparts. 


Between Homogenization and Hegemonization 


This brings us to the twin concepts of homogenization and hegemo- 
nization. One of the consequences of globalization is that we are begin- 
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ning to resemble each other to a much greater degree than we ever did in 
the past, regardless of physical distance. Homogenization is increasing 
similarity. The second accompanying characteristic of globalization is 
hegemonization, by which I mean the paradoxical concentration of power 
in a particular country or civilization. While homogenization is the pro- 
cess of expanding homogeneity, hegemonization is the emergence and 
consolidation of a hegemonic center. With globalization, there has arisen 
an increasing similarity between and among different societies. However, 
this trend has been accompanied by a disproportionate share of global 
power among a few countries. 

As the twentieth century comes to a close, people dress more alike all 
over the world than they did at the end of the nineteenth century (homog- 
enization). But the dress code being globalized is overwhelmingly that of 
the West (hegemonization). Indeed, the man’s suit (Western) has become 
almost universalized throughout the world, and the jeans revolution has 
captured the dress culture of half of the world’s young people. 

At the end of the twentieth century, humanity is closer to having 
world languages than it was in the nineteenth century, if by world lan- 
guage we mean a language spoken by at least 300 million people, enjoy- 
ing the status of a national language in at least ten countries, functioning 
as a major language on at least two continents, and being widely used in 
four continents for special purposes (homogenization). However, when 
we examine such globalized languages, they are disproportionately 
European, namely, English and French, and, to lesser extent, Spanish 
(hegemonization). Arabic is asserting a strong claim as a world language, 
but this is based partly on the globalization of Islam and the role of Arabic 
as Islam’s religious and ritual language. 

At the end of the twentieth century, we are closer to a world econo- 
my than ever before. A sneeze in Hong Kong, and certainly a cough in 
Tokyo, can send shock waves around the globe (homogenization). And 
yet the powers who control this world economy are disproportionately 
Western: the United States, Japan, Germany, Britain, France, Canada, and 
Italy, in that order of economic muscle (hegemonization). 

At the end of the twentieth century, the Internet has given us instant 
access to information and mutual communication across vast distances 
(homogenization). However, its nerve center remains located in the 
United States and has residual links to the American government (hege- 
monization). 

The educational systems at the end of the twentieth century are 
becoming more and more similar across the world: comparable term units 
and semesters, increasing professorial similarities, and similar course 
content (homogenization). But the role models behind this dramatic aca- 
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demic convergence have been the educational institutions of Europe and 
the United States, which have attracted both emulators and imitators 
(hegemonization). 

The major ideological systems at the end of the twentieth century 
also are converging as market economies appear triumphant. 
Liberalization in being embraced widely, either spontaneously or under 
duress. Anwar Sadat in Egypt opened his nation’s gates via his policy 
of infitah, and even China has adopted a kind of market Marxism. India 
is in danger of traversing the distance from Mahatma Gandhi to 
Mahatma Keynes (homogenization). However, the people who are 
orchestrating and sometimes enforcing marketization, liberalization, 
and privatization are Western economic gurus reinforced by the power 
of the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the United 
States, and the European Union (EU). Indeed, Europe is the mother of 
all modern ideologies, whether good or evil: liberalism, capitalism, 
socialism, Marxism, fascism, Nazism, and others. At the end of the pre- 
sent century, the most triumphant ideology is Euro-liberal capitalism 
(hegemonization). 


Egypt in the Annals of Globalization 


Where does Egypt fit into this saga of globalization, homogeniza- 
tion, and hegemonization? We mentioned earlier that the four engines 
of globalization in history are religion, technology, economy, and 
empire. Let us first take the engine of religion. Pharaoh Akhenaton is 
widely regarded as the father of monotheism, and it was monotheism 
that later became the most globalizing of all religious principles. Was 
Pharaoh Akhenaton a rasiil (apostle) or a nabi (prophet) or neither? The 
Qur’an tells us that God sends a rasil to each nation (Qur’an 10:47, 
16:36). Was Akhenaton the rasāl to ancient Egypt? In addition, Moses 
was born in Egypt. So in that sense, Egypt is the cradle of Judaism, even 
if one does not accept the thesis that-Moses himself was Egyptian (a 
thesis made famous in the twentieth century by Sigmund Freud’s theo- 
ries about Jewish identity). Judaism became another monotheistic tradi- 
tion born in Egypt. 

If Egypt was the country from which Moses later fled, it subsequent- 
ly became the country in which the infant Jesus found asylum from the 
deadly machinations of King Herod. 


... the angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph [Mary’s hus- 
band] and said, “Rise, take the child and his mother to 
Egypt, and stay there until I tell you. Herod is going to 
search for the child to destroy him.” (Matthew, 2:13-23.) 
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The underlying logic of the story is that without asylum in Egypt, 
there would have been no Christianity, for the infant Jesus would have 
been “crucified” in the cradle. Is Egypt therefore the savior of 
Christianity? If Egypt is the birthplace of historical monotheism and of 
Moses, and if Egypt also is the place of asylum for the infant Jesus, what 
is Egypt’s historic destiny for Islam? 

Egypt represents the first grand clash between Christian power and 
Muslim power, for it was the first territory that the Arab Muslim armies 
were able to detach from the Byzantine Empire. Some would argue that 
this first blow set in motion a process that culminated in the fall of 
Constantinople to the Muslim armies several centuries later. The conquest 
of Constantinople (now Istanbul) in 1453 by the Turks inaugurated the 
Ottoman Empire. The Arab conquest of Egypt also fertilized the flower- 
ing of an Islamic civilization on Egyptian soil, one of whose institutions 
is al Azhar University, a center of learning that has lasted for a thousand 
years. Can we describe al Azhar as the first global university, for has it 
not always attracted students from throughout the Muslim world? 

We earlier referred to technology as another engine of globalization 
across time. Were the ancient Egyptians the first to use technology for 
grand constructions of eternal durability? Long before the construction of 
the Aswan Dam by Soviet engineers in the 1950s, there was the con- 
struction of the great pyramids linking the living with the dead. Ancient 
Egypt was arguably among the first grand civilizations. Technology and 
empire were linked in anticipation of new worlds to conquer. Much clos- 
er to our own day is a different kind of construction in Egypt: the build- 
ing of the Suez Canal under the direction of the French engineer 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. Hundreds of Egyptian workers died while building 
this canal, thereby making it not just a product of Western expertise and 
capital, but also one of Egyptian sweat and blood. The canal was a major 
contribution to globalization, since it helped to connect Europe, Africa, 
and Asia in new ways. But the canal also is a monument to technology 
and economy as engines of globalization. 

By the second half of the twentieth century, Egypt’s President Gamal 
Abdul Nasser (1953-70) saw Egypt as a center of three circles: Arab, 
Islamic, and African (a triad of cultures). Egypt had become a bridge 
across three continents: Africa, Asia, and Europe (a triad of continents). 
In one way or another, Egypt had nursed four different monotheistic tra- 
ditions (Akhenaton, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam). However, has 
Egypt been a victim of globalization in the later chapters of its history, 
however great an initiator of the processes of globalization it once was? 
And, when all is said and done, how is Islam faring between the forces of 
homogenization and those of hegemonization? 
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Globalization and Dar al Harb 


Following the end of World War II, a strange thing happened. Quite 
unconsciously, the West adopted an Islamic view of the world: the tripar- 
tite division of the world by ancient Islamic jurists into dar al Islam (the 
Abode of Islam), dar al harb (the Abode of War), and dar al sulh (the 
Abode of Peaceful Co-Existence or Contractual Peace). This last was 
Islam’s informal empire.' 

Within dar al Islam, amity and cooperation on Islamic principles 
were supposed to prevail and Pax Islamica was supposed to be tri- 
umphant. Där al Islam included Muslims as well as non-Muslims of the 
protected communities (ahl al kitab [People of the Book] and dhimmis 
{non-Muslims under Islamic protection]), who enjoyed state protection 
against internal insecurity and external aggression.’ 

Dar al harb was not necessarily an arena of direct military con- 
frontation. Many times, this category of lands included those of non- 
Muslims who were often hostile to Islam, constituting the sort of situation 
that Thomas Hobbes would describe much later as a condition without a 
shared sovereign.’ Muslim jurists developed the concept of dar al harb, a 
state of war, in order to recognize authorities in countries that did not 
agree on the sovereignty of God. As Khadduri points out: 


Islam’s cognizance of non-Islamic sovereignties merely 
meant that some form of authority was by nature neces- 
sary for the survival of mankind, even when men lived in 
territories in the state of nature, outside the pale of the 
Islamic public order.‘ 


The countries of dar al sulh (also known as ddr al ‘ahd) were those 
non-Muslim countries that had an neoimperial arrangement with Muslim 
rulers: they enjoyed greater autonomy and peace in exchange for tribute or 
a collective tax paid to the Muslim treasury. The dar al sulh was not rec- 
ognized as a separate category by all Muslim jurists, for some felt that “if 
the inhabitants of the territory concluded a peace treaty and paid tribute, it 
became part of the dar al-Islam and its people to the protection of Islam.” 

After World War II, the West appropriated Islam’s traditional tripar- 
tite view of the world and simply substituted itself for Islam. For much of 
the Cold War, the world comprised the following categories: 


1. Dar al gharb or dar al maghrib (the Abode of the West) instead of 
dar al Islam; 
2. Dar al harb (the Abode of War, essentially the communist world); 
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3. Dar al sulh or dar al ‘ahd (the Abode of Peaceful Coexistence, the 
Third World). The Third World paid tribute to the West in the form 
of the debt burden and other forms of economic exploitation in a 
modern version of the tribute paid by the dar al sulh to medieval 
Muslim rulers. 


But one major proviso needs to be emphasized. Although the Western 
doctrine of the Abode of War was in theory the communist world, in prac- 
tice the actual wars of the second half of the twentieth century have been 
fought almost entirely in the Third World, including the lands of Islam.‘ 
Since 1980, at least five hundred thousand Muslim Libyans, Iranians, 
Lebanese, Palestinians, and Iraqis have been killed by the armaments of 
a trigger-happy Western world. 

In the Gulf war of 1991, the West used the United Nations (UN) flag 
to give its militarism a universalistic appeal and legitimacy.’ The human 
toll in Iraq still rises, due to the continuing deprivation caused by the 
British-American economic sanctions that were given universalistic legit- 
imacy by the UN Security Council.* The Iraqi infant mortality rate has 
tripled since the end of the war, and deaths from preventable diseases 
among ordinary Iraqis has escalated.’ Yet despite his nation’s geographic 
and military emasculation, Saddam Hussein’s hold on the country appears 
to be unshakable.'° 

The ostensible reason for the sanctions is to ensure that Iraq does not 
rebuild its weapons of mass destruction. And yet each permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council has its own weapons of mass destruction. 
Unlike France, Iraq has not yet found the necessary arrogance to test 
nuclear weapons thousands of miles away from its own core population, 
thereby endangering the population of other lands. Protests against such 
tests by the militarily weak Pacific nations include street demonstrations, 
diplomatic downgrading of relations, and boycotts of such French goods 
as wine." Iraq also does not have a partner who is a permanent member 
of the Security Council, to whom it can say, “Scratch my nuclear back 
and I’ll scratch yours.” 


The UN and the Cultural Counterrevolution 


The UN, as a supposedly global institution, represents states and 
regions, but does not try to represent civilizations. Six out of the past seven 
UN secretaries-general have come from Christian traditions,? yet the 
Christian world contains only about one-fifth of the world’s population. 
There has been no Hindu, Muslim, or Confucian secretary-general, despite 
the fact that these populations, when combined, outnumber Christians by 
more than two to one. There has been one Buddhist secretary-general, U 
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Thant. One Buddhist, and five Christians, although there are probably as 
many Buddhists as Christians in the world.” The ratio raises a question: 
Should the UN system be more attentive to proportional representation of 
cultures?" 

The UN was formed primarily by the victors of World War II, all of 
whom belonged to one and one-half civilizations. Britain, the United 
States, France, and the European part of the Soviet Union all belonged to 
Western civilization, while the Asian part of the Soviet Union provided the 
other half. After they established themselves as permanent members of the 
UN’s powerful Security Council, they made one concession to another 
civilization: they allowed pre-Communist China to be a permanent mem- 
ber. Of the five original languages of the UN, four were European: 
English, French, Spanish, and Russian. Again, a concession was made to 
China by recognizing its language. Arabic has more recently gained recog- 
nition for some purposes. 

A kind of bicameral legislature began to emerge: an upper house, 
which was the more powerful but less representative body known as the 
Security Council; and a lower house, which was the less powerful but more 
representative body known as the General Assembly. This bicameral con- 
cept developed by practice rather than design, and was very Western in ori- 
gin. The upper house was the global “House of Lords”—warlords! The 
conception was basically Western in origin. 

One major function of the UN was to help keep the peace according 
to the principles of international law. The Law of Nations was itself a 
child of European diplomatic history and statecraft. It once used to be the 
law of Christian nations, which gradually became the law of civilized 
nations, and then became the law of developed nations." That old inter- 
national law was used to legitimate Western colonization of other coun- 
tries. The intellectual forebears of Western political thought were marked 
by an arrogant Eurocentrism. John Mill distinguished between “barbar- 
ians and societies worthy of the Law of Nations.” What was even more 
appalling was the approbation of colonialism by early socialists: Karl 
Marx applauded Britain’s colonization of India,” and Engels applauded 
France’s colonization of Algeria. All of these were “civilizational crite- 
ria” accepted by almost the entire white world. 

And then the UN began to admit not only more countries but more 
cultures, such as Pakistan in 1947, Myanmar [Burma] and Sri Lanka 
[Ceylon] in 1948, and later Malaysia and Singapore. There followed 
some newly independent Arab countries, such as Morocco, Tunisia, 
Sudan, Algeria (Egypt was already a member), and newly independent 
Black African countries, beginning with Ghana in 1957. New values were 
trying to express themselves through a Eurocentric infrastructure. Later, 
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the UN became the channel through which other countries and cultures 
began to insist on changes in international law. When India occupied Goa, 
thus liberating it from Portuguese rule, Krishna Menon enunciated the 
principle that “colonialism was permanent aggression,” thereby delegit- 
imizing colonialism.’ African struggles against apartheid led to the 
shrinkage of the principle of domestic jurisdiction as applied to South 
Africa’s official policy of apartheid. Eventually, apartheid was regarded 
as a matter of relevance to international security, and the UN began to 
take a more active role in combating it.” 

In the post-Cold War era, is the UN likely to be used by the dominant 
civilization (the West) against other civilizations? Is that what happened 
during the Gulf war? Was the UN hijacked by the West to legitimize mas- 
sacres in defense of its oil interests? In Bosnia, is the UN being used by 
the West to make sure there is no viable Muslim state in the middle of 
Europe? 

More than ever since the end of the Cold War, recent Western theo- 
ries of international relations still grapple with the following distinctions: 


1. A bipolar world (such as existed during the Cold War); 

2. A unipolar world (what exists now, with the United States being 
the only superpower); and 

3 A multipolar world (encompassing such new centers as China and 
eventually India, which will outnumber China in population in 
another thirty years). 


Unfortunately none of those superpowers or poles are basically 
Muslim, although they do include Muslim populations. Is a world with 
only one superpower—a unipolar world—in reality dar al harb in its 
entirety? Was the old bipolar world of the Cold War dar al harb? Is a 
global village under non-Muslim control dar al harb? In other words, if 
globalization is creating one world, and if that world is not under Muslim 
control, is the whole world temporarily dar al harb? 


Islam: Victim or Victor? 


At the moment, the Muslim world is a net loser from both homoge- 
nization and hegemonization. However, will Islam one day gain from 
homogenization? Only if Muslim values penetrate the global pool. Can 
people share Muslim values without sharing the Muslim religion? For 
example, many American Muslims find themselves sharing social values 
with Republicans, such as prayer in school, family values, and stable mar- 
riages, while opposing easy abortion and too much homosexual permis- 
siveness. One can agree with Islamic values without being a Muslim. 
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Indeed, after World War I the United States briefly agreed with the 
Muslim value of banning alcohol and passed a constitutional amendment 
against it. But not enough Americans were convinced, and after a decade 
(and Al Capone’s adventures), another constitutional amendment was 
passed allowing it once again. Will Muslim values in the twenty-first cen- 
tury once again gain favor? 

There was a time when the Muslim presence in the Western world 
was one of intellectual and scientific influence, and when such Arabic 
words as algebra and cipher entered Western scientific lexicons. 

One of the remarkable things about the twentieth century is that it has 
combined the cultural Westernization of the Muslim world with the more 
recent demographic Islamization of the Western world. The foundations 
for the cultural Westernization of the Muslim world were laid mainly in 
the first half of the twentieth century, whereas the foundations of the 
demographic Islamization of the Western world are being laid in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century. 

By the first half of the twentieth century, the West already had colo- 
nized more than two-thirds of the Muslim world: from Kano to Karachi, 
Cairo to Kuala Lumpur, and Dakar to Jakarta. The first half of the twen- 
tieth century also witnessed the collapse of the Ottoman Empire and the 
more complete de-Islamization of the European state system. The after- 
math included abolishing the caliphate as the symbolic center of Islamic 
authority. The Muslim world became more fragmented than ever and 
even more receptive to Western cultural penetration. Other forces facili- 
tating the cultural Westernization of the Muslim world included the 
replacement of Islamic and Qur’anic schools with Western-style schools; 
the increasing use of European languages in major Muslim countries; and 
the growing impact of Western media upon the distribution of news, 
information, and entertainment, ranging from magazines, cinema, televi- 
sion, and video to the new universe of computers. Homogenization was 
responding to the forces of hegemonization. 

Finally, there has been the omnipresent technology of the West, a 
force that carries with it not only new skills but also new values. The net 
result has been a form of globalization of aspects of culture. However, 
this has been a Eurocentric and Americocentric brand of globalization, 
meaning that one aspect of Western culture eventually is embraced by 
other cultures and masquerades as universal. An informal cultural empire 
is born; hegemony is triumphant. 

The globalization of two pieces of Eurocentric world culture may tell 
the story of things to come: the Western Christian calendar, especially the 
Gregorian calendar, and the worldwide dress code for men, which we 
mentioned earlier. Many African and Asian countries have adopted the 
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Western Christian calendar as their own. They celebrate their indepen- 
dence day according to the Christian calendar and write their history 
according to Gregorian years, using such distinctions as BC (before 
Christ) or AD (anno domini [in the year of our Lord]). Some Muslim 
countries recognize Sunday as the day of rest instead of Friday, and oth- 
ers have reperiodicized all of Islamic niece according to the 
Christian calendar. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, both Muslim migration to 
the West and conversions to Islam within the West are consolidating a 
new Islamic presence. In Europe, there are now twenty million Muslims, 
eight million of whom are in western Europe. This figure excludes the 
Muslims of Turkey, who number some sixty-three million. As a result, 
there are new mosques from Munich to Marseilles. 

Paradoxically, the cultural Westernization of the Muslim world is one 
of the causes behind the demographic Islamization of the West. The cul- 
tural Westernization of Muslims contributed to the “brain drain” that lured 
Muslim professionals and experts from their native lands to jobs and edu- 
cational institutions in North America and the European Union. The old 
formal empires of the West have unleashed a demographic counter-pene- 
tration. Some of the most qualified Muslims in the world have been 
attracted to professional positions in Europe or North America. It is in this 
sense that the cultural Westernization of the Muslim world in the first half 
of the twentieth century was part of the preparation for the demographic 
Islam-ization of the West in the second half of the twentieth century. 

But not all Muslim migrants to the West were highly qualified. The 
legacy of Western colonialism also facilitated the migration of less-qual- 
ified Muslims from such places as Bangladesh, India, Pakistan, and 
Algeria into Britain and France, which is another example of postcolonial 
demographic counter-penetration. There also have been occasions when, 
in need of cheap labor, the West deliberately encouraged the immigration 
of less-qualified Muslims (e.g., Germany’s importation of Turkish work- 
ers during the 1960s and 1970s). 

As another manifestation of the demographic Islamization of the 
Western world, there are now over one thousand mosques and Qur’anic 
centers in the United States alone, as well as professional associations for 
Muslim engineers, social scientists, and educators. There are some six 
million American Muslims, and the number is rising impressively. 
Muslims will outnumber Jews in the United States by the end of the twen- 
tieth century, and Islam is currently the fastest growing religion in North 
America.” In France, Islam has the second highest number of adherents; 
Catholicism has the most followers. In Britain, some Muslims are exper- 
imenting with their own Islamic Parliament, while others are demanding 
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state subsidies for Muslim schools. Germany is realizing that its earlier 
importation of Turkish workers was an invitation to the muezzin and the 
minaret to establish themselves in German cities. Australia has discov- 
ered that it is a neighbor of Indonesia, the country with the largest Muslim 
population in the world. Australia also has discovered an Islamic pres- 
ence within its own body politic. 

Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are the three Abrahamic creeds of 
world history. Today, the West is often described as a Judeo-Christian civ- 
ilization, thus linking the West to two of those Abrahamic faiths. But if 
Muslims one day outnumber Jews in countries like the United States, per- 
haps one day Islam will replace Judaism as the second most important 
Abrahamic religion after Christianity. Numerically, Islam eventually may 
overshadow Judaism in much of the West, regardless of future immigra- 
tion policies. 

Thus the question has arisen of how Islam is to be treated in Western 
classrooms, textbooks, and media as it becomes a more integral part of 
Western society. In the Muslim world, education has been substantially 
Westernized. Is it now the turn of education in the West to become par- 
tially Islamized? The Euro-Islamic story of interpenetration continues to 
unfold. Is this a new threshold for globalization, or is it just another man- 
ifestation of the postcolonial condition in world history? In reality, it may 
be both. 

The counter-penetration of Islam and Muslims into Western civiliza- 
tion will not end Western hegemonization on its own. However, a signif- 
icant Islamic presence in the Western world may begin to reverse the 
wheels of cultural homogenization. Values will begin to mix, tastes com- 
pete, and perspectives intermingle as a new moral calculus evolves on the 
world scene. 
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Globalization: A Contemporary Islamic 
Response? 


Ibrahim M. Abu-Rabi ` 


Neoliberalism, as a global system, is a new war in the 
conquest of territory. The end of the Third World War, or 
Cold War, certainly does not mean that the world has 
overcome bipolarity and rediscovered stability under the 
domination of the victor. Whereas there was a defeated 
side (the socialist camp), it is difficult to identify the win- 
ning side. The United States? The European Union? 
Japan? Or all three? ... Thanks to computers, the finan- 
cial markets, from the trading floor and according to their 
whims, impose their laws and precepts on the planet. 
Globalization is nothing more than the totalitarian exten- 
sion of their logic to every aspect of life. The United 
States, formerly the ruler of the economy, is now gov- 
erned - tele-governed - by the very dynamic of financial 
power: commercial free trade. And this logic has made 
use of the porosity produced by the development of 
telecommunications to take over every aspect of activity 
in the social spectrum. The result is an all-out war.' 


In the 1950s and the 1960s, a phase in the history [of the 
Third World] that the supporters of globalization wish to 
marginalize and assassinate, culture was in fact made up 
of two kinds: imperialist/hegemonic culture and libera- 
tionist/nationalist culture. Those influenced by the ideol- 
ogy of globalization desire to create a new genre of cul- 
ture: the culture of opening and renewal and that of with- 
drawal and stagnation. - Muhammad ‘Abid al Jabiri.’ 


Ibrahim M. Abu-Rabi‘ is Professor of Islamic Studies and Christian-Muslim 
Relations, Hartford Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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We are told that the world is shrinking, that vast distance 
has been conquered by computer and fax, and the Earth is 
now a “global village” in which all of us are connected as 
never before. It feels, however, quite the opposite. It feels 
as if distancing and disconnection are shaping modern 
life. If anything is shrinking, it is the fullness of being that 
is experienced by the modern self ... Psychologists report 
[high] levels of depression and anxiety ... For most peo- 
ple today, the web of friends, nearby family members, and 
community relationships is a shrunken fragment of what 
previous generations experienced. - Charlene Spretnak.’ 


Knowledge that was free, open and for the benefit of 
society is now proprietary, confidential and for the bene- 
fit of business. Educators who once jealously guarded 
their autonomy now negotiate curriculum planning with 
corporate sponsors. Professors who once taught are now 
on company payrolls churning out marketable research 
in the campus lab, while universities pay the cut-rate fee 
for replacement of teaching assistants. University presi- 
dents, once the intellectual leaders of the institutions, are 
now accomplished bagmen. - John Harris.‘ 


Introductory Critical Remarks 


It is almost impossible to give a simple definition of the term glob- 
alization, for it carries a number of implications in the economic, social, 
political, ideological, and intellectual realms. My concerns in this essay 
are to raise several critical questions about these implications, especial- 
ly in relation to the contemporary Muslim world; offer some critical 
remarks on the state of contemporary Islamic thought; and suggest ways 
to grapple with the subtle and deep epistemological, ethical, and scien- 
tific shifts that globalization has engendered recently. Also, at the out- 
set I would like to say that the Islamic perspective on economy and 
community has not been taken seriously by the proponents of global- 
ization, mainly because there has not been a systematic Islamic appre- 
ciation and critique of this phenomenon. It is true that there has been a 
political backlash against Western modernism in some Muslim coun- 
tries, most notably in Iran, Sudan, and Egypt; however, a Muslim intel- 
lectual response to the problematics engendered by globalization is past 
due. 

Regardless of the complex epistemological undercurrents of contem- 
porary Islamic thought, it has not yet fulfilled its intellectual potential, for 
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it has failed to grapple with some of the most critical issues of our time. 
Where is the Islamic critique and appreciation of modem nationalism, 
democracy, the nation-state, modernity, and even the oft-discussed colo- 
nialism and neocolonialism? Except for a few individual studies and reflec- 
tions, contemporary Islamic thought has not presented a comprehensive— 
let alone convincing—perspective or perspectives on the many issues and 
questions besetting the contemporary Muslim world. The lacuna is most 
apparent on the question of both modernity and globalization. 

To shed some light on the nature of modern Islamic thought, one must 
differentiate among, for example, Islamic thought and Arab or Pakistani 
thought. One could take modern Arab thought to mean the last one hun- 
dred years of the intellectual production of both religious and secular 
Arab thinkers. In other words, one must not equate Arab thought with 
Islamic thought, since the former includes all those religious and secular 
tendencies, trends, and patterns of thought that reflect the bewildering 
number of questions and issues that have preoccupied modern Arab 
thought.’ Islamic thought, on the other hand, has a theological center and 
an intellectual framework of reference defined by the central place of the 
Qur’an in Muslim life and thought. 

The above remarks beg the question of the nature of the Muslim pres- 
ence in the West generally. It would be fallacious to argue that the Muslim 
world is out there, separate from the West, and that the Muslim presence 
in the West is unimportant to the Muslim world because it lacks authen- 
ticity. With the onslaught of modernity and the migration of Muslim intel- 
lectuals, engineers, doctors, and professionals to the West since the turn 
of the twentieth century, it is important to raise questions about the nature 
and direction of Muslim intellectual contributions in the West. 

On the whole, apart from a few academics who follow the Muslim 
perspective, the Muslim community in the West has not produced its own 
intellectuals, those thinkers who can aid the Muslim community in its 
daily encounter with modernism and globalization. The failure of this 
Muslim community to grasp the central problems surrounding its pres- 
ence in a non-Islamic, though religiously tolerant environment, reflects 
the deep social and psychological anguish suffered by Muslims in a 
Western milieu. The Muslim community is in an ideal position to reflect 
from within, so to speak, on the nature of globalization and guide the 
Muslim world in understanding the hazards created by neoliberalism and 
the new forces of the market. It is quite impossible to escape the conclu- 
sion that the Muslim community in the West is hard-pressed to apply its 
ethos to the new realities of the world—trealities that do not seem to sub- 
scribe to any monotheistic worldview, but rather to those of consumerism 
and competitiveness. 
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As a result of the above factors, there is an almost complete obsession 
with the issue of tradition and how to conserve it in a fast-changing and 
sometimes merciless world. This is not to say that the issue of tradition is 
irrelevant or unimportant. However, it seems to me that it is now time to 
transcend the conceptual formulations of such nineteenth-century Muslim 
thinkers as Muhammad ‘Abduh, Jamal al Din al Afghani, and Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan by inventing a novel Islamic manner of thinking that 
responds creatively to the rigorous rules of critical philosophical and ethi- 
cal thinking. No thinking can probe the problematic of globalization unless 
it is totally abreast of recent trends in critical theory, economic and social 
thought, their implications for religious thought in the Muslim world and 
the West, and the ethical response that contemporary Islamic thought must 
present to assert its vitality and relevance. Islamic thought must seek the aid 
of critical tools, besides those of revelation, to provide sufficient answers to 
the problems of the contemporary Muslim world. 


Three Premises, Numerous Arguments 


To reclaim vitality, modern Islamic thought must reinterpret the main 
theological and normative precepts of Islam in a manner that opposes the 
totalitarian nature of the contemporary Muslim world’s ruling political and 
educational systems, as well as the great boost they have received with the 
onslaught of globalization on the world market and the universal human 
psyche. If one accepts the claim that the crux of the Islamic worldview is 
egalitarianism, then one must conclude that to follow Islamic ideals, one 
must oppose the forms of political, economic, social, or intellectual oppres- 
sion that currently seem to dominate the Muslim world. In other words, we 
must promote an Islamic worldview that is liberationist in nature and mean- 
ingful to the average person. This is the first premise. 

The second major premise is somewhat historical and related mainly to 
the colossal social and economic changes taking place in the modern capi- 
talist West and their political and intellectual impact on the modern Muslim 
world and thought in general. It is naive to assume that modern Islamic 
thought follows specific internal dynamics that have nothing to do with the 
complex mutations in modern Western thought, or that modern Islamic 
thought refuses to borrow from external sources. To grasp the nature of eco- 
nomic, political, and philosophical transformations in the modern Western 
world is to wrestle seriously with the whole history of Western thought, 
from Marxist and neo-Marxist to capitalist and globalization, its latest man- 
ifestation. One may argue that Western—especially American and 
European—history has witnessed major transformations in its worldview, 
the latest being globalization. Islamic thought is still bogged down by some 
of the problematics engendered by modernity. 
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To most thinkers in the Muslim world, from the radical to the most 
conservative, globalization seems to be an inevitable phenomenon. In one 
sense, it is true that because of the fundamental historical, political, and 
economic mutations in the modern West, the fate of the Muslim world is 
highly intertwined with triumphant Western capitalism. However, sever- 
al questions remain to be answered: What does globalization mean in the 
context of a postmodern, post-Soviet, post-Cold War world, and in the 
context of aggressive/hegemonic Western capitalism? What is the fate of 
nation-states, constructed during the Cold War era, under globalization? 
How has civil society in the Muslim world changed in the past decade? Is 
the recent collapse of the Indonesian economy and society a direct result 
of globalization’s encroachment?* What is the role of Muslim intellectu- 
als in this age of severe transition? 

How can one preserve the essential features of Muslim identity in the 
above context, especially if those features have been construed in a pre- 
globalization stage? If one translates preservation as a defense mecha- 
nism, what conceptual tools must one create to revitalize modern Islamic 
thinking about globalization? Lastly, since manufacturing consent in con- 
temporary society is based on the power of ideas, and the leading (capi- 
talist) ideas are taught in private schools and universities across the 
Muslim world, where does the common interest of the people lie? 

My third premise derives from the last question. The Muslim world is 
going through a dramatic process of change in its educational systems. 
The best education is privatized and is the preserve of the children of the 
elite—the same elite that has waged a silent and highly subtle intellectu- 
al revolution against the masses in recent decades. The mushrooming of 
private educational institutions and distance-learning centers in Turkey, 
Egypt, Jordan, Malaysia, Morocco, and Saudi Arabia drives the point 
home that education is a highly priced commodity sold to the highest bid- 
der.’ There is no need to bother about “the revolt of the = or a lib- 
eral synthesis of education. 

As the progressive privatization, elitization, Westernization, and 
Americanization of education has been significant in many Muslim coun- 
tries, common people have been robbed of their traditional pride, and a 
new consciousness based on class-education distinction and social-eco- 
nomic segregation has been promulgated. The following observation 
about a tribal people in northeastern India is applicable to the Muslim 
world. 


No one can deny the value of real education—the widen- 
ing and enrichment of knowledge. But today in the Third 
World, education has become something quite different. 
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It isolates children from their culture and from nature, 
training them instead to become narrow specialists in a 
Westernized urban environment. This process has been 
particularly striking in Ladakh, where modern schooling 
acts as a blindfold, preventing children from seeing the 
very context in which they live. They leave school 
unable to use their own resources, unable to function in 
their own world.’ 


In the Third World, indigenous creativity is sacrificed for the sake of 
academic and scientific specialization that promises financial gain.’ 


The Post-Cold War Muslim World or 
the New World Order 


To be sure, globalization is not a new phenomenon; it emerged with 
the triumph of laissez faire capitalism in the post-Industrial Revolution era 
and the expansion of European imperialism. In other words, triumphant 
European imperialism created deep structural, economic, political, cultur- 
al, and religious transformations in the so-called Third World, all of which 
led to a permanent interaction between North and South.” Imperialist 
domination was double-edged: it led to the modernization of some leading 
institutions and segments of the colonized world, such as the army, the 
police force, and the educational system, but also created social and eco- 
nomic disequilibrium, major urban-rural gaps leading to rural migration to 
the city, and a bilingual and anxious indigenous intelligentsia." 

The nation-state, a response to the penetration of bourgeois capital- 
ism that emphasized an autonomous national economic and cultural inde- 
pendence, sought to create new structures and foundations for the new 
state in order to bypass the traditional dependence created by a defunct 
imperialism. The existence of the Soviet Union and the ensuing Cold War 
gave new nation-states some room in which to maneuver. However, two 
major events shifted the balance in the 1970s and the 1980s in favor of 
the capitalist West: the conquest of the huge Chinese market by American 
capitalism,” and the collapse of the Soviet system and the ensuing end of 
the Cold War that signaled the triumph of the capitalist West over the 
socialist East.” These two major events, without historical parallel, left 
nation-states easy prey to the challenges and dangers of the New World 
Order’s new geopolitical and economic realities." 

The above change proves once again the importance of economic 
decisions in the direction of world politics and the future. Profit-driven 
and highly competitive capitalism begins a new drive: the conquest of 
space after the conquest of terrain. Enter the multinational companies 
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that see the future of capitalism in conquering new space and new imma- 
terial territory. To succeed, they seek to create a global climate that allows 
competitiveness without the controlling hand of the nation-state. This ten- 
dency of “aggressive capitalism” run amok, so to speak, is all the more 
dangerous because of the absence of a multi-international economic and 
political system. In the mono-system of neoliberalism, one author notes 
that, 


In this era of widespread liberalization, private firms are 
commissioned, in collaboration with the States and the 
international bodies responsible for helping them, to pro- 
mote abundance and well-being. These are enterprises 
producing goods and, increasingly, services, the most 
effective of which ignore frontiers. Their sole motor, 
their sole reason for being, is profit; it is a fact that a huge 
gulf separates the goal that is set from the capacity to 
reach it. And, without pushing into the background those 
which have failed in the North, it must be stressed that 
the South is out of the running." 


Creating a globalized climate amenable to a new type of international 
profit has had a negative impact on indigenous economies. In a sense, it 
creates new sets of rationales and values that are not in tune with the cul- 
tures, traditions, and histories of indigenous peoples and nation-states. The 
logic of capitalism is not to maintain or develop healthy social and eco- 
nomic systems, but to make profit as quickly as possible.” 

The last thought begs the question of the newly gained relationship 
between the multinationals and the nation-state; the role of the state in 
society; the deep changes in power relations, not just between North and 
South, but also with the countries of the South; the nature of civil society; 
and the implications for democracy in the Third World.” 

Globalization challenges the nation-state to open up its space and 
borders for a novel type of competitiveness free of any control.” The 
nation-state’s political elite is expected to co-operate fully with the eco- 
nomic enterprises, and the accumulation of national capital is very often 
impossible because many Third World nation-states are burdened with 
large debts owed to international financial institutions. The rules of the 
game change here: national development and growth in the Third World 
are hampered by the accumulation of capital on an international scale. 
According to Samir Amin, in the 1950s and 1960s globalization was 
somewhat controlled by three international factors: the intervention of the 
capitalist state in the process of capital accumulation; the Soviet project 
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of socialist economy; and the Bandung project of the non-aligned world 
formed under the auspices of Sukarno, Nehru, and Nasser.” 

With privatization mushrooming in the countries of these now- 
deceased leaders, the nationalist/socialist project of self-sufficiency and 
the empowerment of the poor has come to a deadly halt. In the Arab world, 
for example, the Gulf region was forcibly cut off from the rest of the Arab 
world by the Center that intensified its hegemony, both economic and mil- 
itary, in the wake of the military defeat of Iraq in the second Gulf war. 
What this means, according to Amin, is that the Gulf states are now “pro- 
tectorates that are devoid of any freedom to maneuver both economically 
and politically.’ In the words of Immanuel Wallerstein, the Third World 
won the political battle in the 1950s and 1960s, whereby decolonization 
“had been achieved almost everywhere. It was time for the second step, 
national development.... The second step was never to be achieved in most 
places.”” In the age of liberalization and integration, globalization does 
not permit local economies to breathe on their own.” 

The failure of nationalist economies in such countries as Indonesia, 
India, Egypt, and Algeria is proof of the triumph of rational technology 
in the advanced West. However, as some economists have pointed out, 
the spread of “financial liberalization” or “technological globalization” 
cannot be determined by technological factors alone; politics has a lot to 
do with the spread of rational technology and globalization. It is the polit- 
ical desire of the Center to subjugate all nation-states, with the possible 
exception of Israel, to the exigencies of the capitalist market.” 

Advocates of globalization envision a kind of “global village econ- 
omy” that facilitates the spread of modernization and technological 
rationalization throughout the world. They propose that globalization 
has led to the integration of hitherto marginalized and impoverished 
societies into the world market. In their view, globalization did not just 
result in the creation of millions of new jobs and the improvement of 
social and economic conditions for the poor, but also led to an opening 
in the cultural and mental space of the poor nations.” Even if one accepts 
such views, which has become an inevitable process in many Third 
World countries, one must turn a blind eye to other no-less-significant 
accompanying processes: “globalitarian regimes” are more entrenched 
than the “totalitarian regimes” of yesteryear.” The global oppression of 
the nation-state has created new ways to oppress civil society by the 
already “oppressed” nation-state, broken down social cohesion in the 
Third World, and whittled down the democratic space in society. Civil 
society is suffocated as a result of the new shifts in power boundaries in 
society, and freedom of expression becomes a rare commodity.” As one 
astute author observes, 
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As the industrialized nations are gradually figuring out, 
the new world order imposed by the globalized economy 
means a race to the bottom for everyone, as jobs are 
eliminated in the name of global competitiveness or 
exported and the transnational corporations assume a 
level of power above any government. Even in a country 
like India, where 10 percent of the 980,000,000 residents 
comprise a new middle class that has benefited from the 
globalized presence of transnationals, the other 90 per- 
cent are simply not in the plan for the dazzling future. 
The 10 percent with disposable income constitute a large 
enough market to cause salivation among the global 
players: India is called a great success story.” 


In the new nation-state of the 1980s and 1990s, democratic space has 
been challenged to the core. One would expect that the advanced Center, 
carrier of the slogan of “democracy” for so long, would promote real 
democracy in the South. This is far from true. Under globalization, a new 
relationship is being forged between the political elite and the economic 
powers, especially the multinationals.” In the Muslim world, this has 
meant that the tribal, quasi-constitutional state, controlled by the same 
family or clan, had gained additional repressive powers. Civil society suf- 
fers from the additional loss of freedom, and working people and women 
are disempowered. 

The multinationals’ gradual penetration of the Third World 
economies, far from eliminating poverty and alleviating the misery of the 
urban and rural poor, has led to three intertwined phenomena: an increase 
in the number of poor and unemployed people, the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the political elite, and an increase in state repres- 
sion.” Indonesia is a prime example. With the onslaught of modern tech- 
nologies under the guise of globalization, the old Western mission of mis- 
sion civilisatrice is reaffirmed in the new/old gods of money, technology, 
investment, and prosperity. 

In the Third World, the image of the intelligentsia is transformed rad- 
ically in the age of globalization. In the colonial era, the indigenous intel- 
ligentsia played a leading role in both political and cultural independence. 
Although they were, according to Benedict Anderson, a “lonely, bilingual, 
and highly anxiety-ridden intelligentsia,” they nevertheless reflected the 
anguish and suffering of their people. They fought for independence from 
their colonial masters, whose schools they had attended. The new intelli- 
gentsia of “Third World globalization” do not share this anxiety. 
Scientists, technocrats, engineers, and researchers all have something in 
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common: a preoccupation with business and investment, all expressed in 
a new mode of English, that of the London School of Economics or the 
Harvard Business School. In the words of Pierre Bourdieu, those new 
technocrats tend to favor economic profit at the expense of social and 
mental dislocation in Third World societies. The technocrats support, what 
he calls, a “structural violence” in these societies, that is, an increase in the 
number of the unemployed and marginalized in society.” 

English, and to be more specific American English, assumes a lead- 
ing role in the age of globalization. One cannot be a successful technocrat 
without mastering the secrets of American business English. It is true that 
American English developed from the womb of British English during 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. But it is equally 
true that American English during that period was responding creatively 
to the new social and economic conditions of the new world. In their fight 
against British domination, Americans developed a new linguistic author- 
ity that did not subscribe the old rules of the Queen’s English. Noah 
Webster, the leading American linguist of the nineteenth century, pro- 
moted the notion that “it is quite impossible to stop the progress of lan- 
guage—it is like the course of the Mississippi, the motion of which, at 
times, is scarcely perceptible.”* 

During the Cold War (1945-89), the American political elite failed to 
deploy English against their enemies, mainly because academic English 
was the preserve of leftist intellectuals who abdicated “curatorship of the 
great books, abandoned traditional values, and subverted the social 
order.”** However, with the end of the Cold War and the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, formal business English has taken the offensive. The new 
technocrats of both North and South have adopted a formal type of 
English that is more conducive to the business and financial world than 
to the world of the humanities. 

To be sure, the increase in misery and economic poverty is not the sole 
preserve of the Third World.” This same phenomenon is unfolding in the 
Center, such as in France, England, and the United States. Urban decay is 
apparent in the major cities of the Center, which, in a deep sense, is symp- 
tomatic of the lack of educational and social well-being among the poor. 
The use of drugs and the proliferation of domestic and societal crime indi- 
cate that a significant portion of society in the advanced Center has been 
marginalized. In other words capitalism, in its drive to accumulate capital, 
acquires more and more profit only at the expense of creating havoc in the 
weak sector of society, both domestic and overseas. As one author puts it, 
“capitalism generates, at the same time, both prosperity and poverty.” 

As seen above, the New World Order did not emerge from a vacuum. 
With the collapse of the Soviet system in the early 1990s, after decades 
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of severe struggle, the Third World became easy prey for American hege- 
mony.” Regardless of whether or not Iraq intended to challenge Western 
hegemony in general and that of the United States in particular by invad- 
ing Kuwait in 1990, amassing Western troops under the United Nations’ 
banner in the Gulf sent shock waves across the Muslim world. The mili- 
tary defeat of Iraq preserved, if not enhanced, the West’s national inter- 
ests, which, in clear historical irony, further strengthened the Gulf’s 
authoritarian political regimes and obliterated any real chance to achieve 
democracy for many years to come. 

In addition to signaling major shifts in world alliances and witnessing 
the emergence of the United States as the sole superpower, these two 
events have raised once again, and perhaps in a much more acute fashion, 
the issue of Western, especially American, cultural hegemony and its 
impact on Third World cultures. It is far from true that the American 
impact on the Muslim world in the post-Cold War era is limited to eco- 
nomic and political matters; rather, it is primarily intellectual and concep- 
tual, for Muslim ruling elites have adopted the capitalist West’s function- 
ing ideas as their ideal model.” 

Due to the entanglement of the West with the Muslim world since at 
least the early nineteenth century, modern Islamic thought has been baf- 
fled by the West as a phenomenon. Since the dawn of colonialism in the 
early nineteenth century, Muslim intellectuals have asked: “What is the 
West?” The West has posed a major challenge to the modern Muslim and 
Arab mind, one that has forced modern Islamic thought to critique the 
past and attempt to appropriate the modern West’s scientific spirit. 
However, the West has remained an undefined term in modern Islamic 
thought (does it exemplify colonialism, liberalism, Christianity, capital- 
ism, or socialism?). The West, as a scientific and socio-cultural entity, has 
always been on the offensive. 

The nahdah (renaissance) thinkers of the nineteenth-century Arab 
world and the liberal thinkers in Muslim India” were intrigued by the dif- 
ferent possibilities provided by the “Western mind” and Western science. 
They were aware of the severe stagnation of their societies and that this 
stagnation violated a major Islamic principle: the common interest (al 
maslahah al ‘4mmah). They sought to ameliorate conditions by reviving 
this doctrine and linking it to the need for Western science. In other 
words, in the thought of the nahdah intelligentsia, Western science and 
the Muslim doctrine of common interest did not coalesce; on the contrary, 
for Muslim doctrine to be well-served, the logic of modernity (i.e., sci- 
ence) must be adopted.” Thus, R. R. al Tahtawi, Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, and their colleagues thought that this tension (stag- 
nation vs. science) could be resolved only if the intellectual Muslim elite 
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of their times linked its doctrinal philosophy to the logic of Western sci- 
ence and philosophy—an advocacy of progress, the central concept of 
nineteenth-century European modernity. However, while trying to resolve 
this contradiction, a second and perhaps more astounding one was 
revealed: that of colonialism and science, two givens of the West. The 
nineteenth-century Muslim thinkers were well aware that the West did not 
simply mean science, but military and political domination as well. 

The double tensions of Muslim stagnation and Western science, 
Western science and Western hegemony, have defined the parameters of 
the main challenges facing the Muslim mind since the nineteenth centu- 
ry. This double bipolarity became more complex in the mid-1950s after 
the end of official colonialism in most Muslim states. The new nation- 
states sought to modernize without sacrificing the common interest, 
whether derived from Muslim or nationalist thought, and sought eco- 
nomic and social independence from the West while still relying on it. As 
globalization began to lay its economic egg in the early 1970s with the 
economic conquest of China, and came to fruition with the collapse of the 
Soviet system in the 1990s, the Muslim world became eternally ensnared 
in the web of the capitalist West. Further, the power gap between the 
Muslim world and the West began to widen to such an extent that a coun- 
try like Syria, which used the Soviet Union during the Cold War to bol- 
ster its status, appeased the West by sending troops to fight Iraq. Muslim 
political regimes soon realized that it would be suicidal to challenge 
American authority. This fundamental power differential is having a deep 
impact on the internal functioning of Muslim societies and is leading to 
wider gaps between rich and poor within the Muslim world. The accom- 
panying international shift in power also is solidifying Muslim military 
and political elites. 


Cultural Independence under Globalization 


The modern Muslim nation-state has inherited a world of contradic- 
tions. As it sought cultural and political decolonization after indepen- 
dence, neocolonialism began to manifest itself immediately by forging 
new economic and political relationships that would give the Center the 
upper hand when dealing with the international and economic affairs of its 
former dependencies. In the opinion of many Arab thinkers, globalization 
is the latest stage of neocolonialism, “it is the culmination of the success 
of the Capitalist project worldwide.”*' Neocolonialism has permitted the 
Center to preserve its markets and cultural influence, and sometimes its 
troops, at minimal cost. 

While it is possible to measure and quantify economic factors, it is 
difficult to measure culture in the same way. The end of official colonial- 
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ism left behind a complex cultural package that cannot be overcome 
overnight. The intellectual elite of the ancien regime, some of whom 
fought political but not cultural colonialism, found themselves in com- 
manding positions and caught between their adopted Western culture and 
the indigenous culture. Those who opted for Arabization, as in North 
Africa, support cultural diversity and independence from the dominant 
culture of the West. 

Postcolonialism emerged from neocolonialism and is its twin brother, 
a product of the New World Order.® As a historical event of tremendous 
importance to the lives of Muslims and non-Muslims, colonialism very 
often entails the military occupation of one country by another (viz., a 
European country), as well as direct control of natural resources, which 
makes a difference in the strategic interests of the colonizer. 

The political elite of the new nation-states have sought to modernize 
their countries by blindly imitating the West, and have benefited from 
the political and military protection bestowed upon them by the West. 
For example, in some of these countries the West has never raised the 
issue of human rights or the absence of democracy, for its overall con- 
cern is to preserve its strategic interests. Thus, principles are easily sac- 
rificed. The basis of neocolonialism is a new form of economic domina- 
tion that allows other discrete forms of domination, namely, political, 
cultural, and intellectual. 

During the Cold War, Third World countries felt somewhat relieved 
from the West’s cultural and political pressure because the balance of 
world power permitted them to function somewhat freely. However, the 
status quo changed with the collapse of the Soviet system and the mili- 
tary defeat of Iraq. These two events left the Arab world and Arab cul- 
ture defenseless in face of American hegemony. With the emergence of 
the United States as the sole superpower, a number of states, such as 
Cuba, Syria, and Libya, were, and still are, accused by the Center of sup- 
porting terrorism. 

The Periphery has been dependent on the Center since the colonial era, 
and the diffusion of ideas through satellites instituted a new relationship 
between the Muslim world and the West. The Center practices what one 
may call a hegemonic “imperialist culture.” Most Muslim thinkers who 
grew up in the shadow of colonialism draw our attention to the major con- 
clusions of European, and even some American, thinkers about the rise of 
United States in recent years and its global cultural impact, even in 
Europe: “The American empire is the only one in the world. It is abso- 
lutely supreme, and it is the first time in human history that this curious 
phenomenon has survived.” The United States is a unique empire: it is a 
major producer of all sorts of goods as well as an avid consumer. Its his- 
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tory, from the very beginning, is marked by an extreme tendency toward 
expansion: “The whole of American history is marked by a perpetual ten- 
dency toward expanion: thirst for land, thirst for power, thirst for novelty, 
thirst for glory - as many needs as can be satisfied.”* 

According to the famous American literary critic Edmund Wilson, 
American expansion overseas in the wake of Nazi Germany’s defeat was 
not by coincidence: 


We thought we were liberating Europe and fending off the 
imperialism of feudal Japan, but we turned up after the 
war [World War II] occupying or controlling foreign 
countries all over America, Europe, Asia, and the Middle 
East, and sometimes as unwelcome as the French in 
Algeria, the British in Cyprus or the Russians in central 
Europe. After years of being shocked by the imperialism 
of others, we are developing a new kind of our own, and 
we find ourselves scowling at the Soviet Union and 
spending billions for weapons against it—and weapons 
even the testing of which is dangerous to our own popu- 
lation— without any real provocation and for the simple 
sub-rational reason that we are challenging the Soviet 
Russians for domination of large sections of the world.” 


The recent manifestation of globalization, in the view of many Third 
World intellectuals, is a triumphant Americanization that has advocated a 
new kind of cultural and economic model: “Besides being an economic 
system, globalization is an ideology that serves this system. Americani- 
zation and globalization are highly intertwined.” 

In its drive toward development, the Muslim world needs Western sci- 
ence and technology. However, Western science cannot be imported with- 
out the cultural and ethical values that made it. During its imperialist 
phase, the West used culture and ideas to colonize the Third World. That 
is why Orientalism as well as missionary and similar activities flourished. 
Classical imperialism was sustained by the physical presence of the moth- 
er country’s troops overseas; both physical and mental conquest went hand 
in hand. The situation is somewhat different in the age of neoimperialism 
with its rapid advances in technology. The intellectual and cultural integri- 
ty of small nations is endangered. The purpose of colonialism was to cre- 
ate an indigenous cultural elite with Western values and plant Western sys- 
tems of education and thought in the Third World. The culture of colo- 
nialism was ideological in nature. Today, the cultural invasion through 
advanced technology leads to the following conclusion: Besides being ide- 
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ological in nature, Western culture seeks to subdue the means of criticism 
and rationalism in the Third World. In our case, it is aimed at Arab and 
Muslim “reason,” attempting to make this “reason” forget its unique and 
glorious past. 

An unfortunate fact of today’s world is that no one can rival 
American economic and intellectual hegemony. This country has huge 
economic resources, military prowess, advanced technology, and a will to 
conquer the whole world intellectually.* Therefore, I rephrase an earlier 
question: What is to be done in order to achieve an overall rational cul- 
tural, political, and social renaissance in the contemporary Muslim 
world? Islamic thought cannot avoid the full implication of the contem- 
porary cultural challenge of the West, especially of the United States, in 
the context of the New World Order. 

The New World Order, inaugurated in the aftermath of the military 
defeat of Iraq, has become a political phenomenon of universal proportion. 
In the Arab world, for example, the nationalist response to the West 
assumed a grassroots orientation after the end of the Cold War. Most states 
lost interest in Arab unity. What Muhammad ‘Abid al Jabiri, a leading 
Moroccan ideologue of Arab nationalism, says has some relevance, 


Arab existence is well and alive. The recent war that the 
allies have launched against Iraq has undoubtedly 
pointed to the vitality of Arabism and its enshrined 
presence in the souls of the Arab masses that rallied to 
support Iraq, very often against the wishes of their gov- 
ernments. Also, what is of significance in this regard is 
the Arab nationalist position that the Francophone 
Maghrebi thinkers took, many of whom were deprived 
of learning Arabic in their childhood. In addition to ral- 
lying their support behind Iraq, they expressed their 
dismay at and frustration with the European attitude 
toward Iraq.” 


During the age of imperialism, the main purpose of the Arab nation- 
alist project was to ensure the independence of the Arab world. The inde- 
pendence of Algeria helped achieve that goal. However, the 1967 war was 
a major setback in that it did not allow Arab unity and solidarity to take 
deep organizational and intellectual roots in society. The emergence of the 
regional state in the Arab world, both as an Arab and international politi- 
cal fact and as a social, economic, and psychological condition that cannot 
be overstepped, places more hurdles in the way of the Arab nationalist pro- 
ject. The Arab world is divided now more than ever. In addition to cultur- 
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al challenge and political division, it has to consider the Zionist project and 
its metamorphosis in the context of the New World Order. 

Based on the above arguments, one would say that the more urgent 
task of the Third World is to seek economic and political liberation from 
this new hegemony. A crucial factor is cultural decolonization, since the 
principal goal of postcolonialism is cultural hegemony and the propaga- 
tion of Western values in the Third World.” The North refuses to embark 
upon a thorough conversation on cultural values with the South on the 
supposition that its own values are the norm—that is, they are universal 
values—and that adopting them will solve the social and economic prob- 
lems of the Third World.“ Not counting its nuclear and military prowess 
or economic and political influence, “post-colonialism is a weapon that 
aims at destroying cultural diversity” in today’s world and creating one 
universal homogeneous culture: Occidentalized culture.” 

It is no accident that most international hot spots are located in the 
Muslim world. The main reason for this is the West’s refusal to come to 
terms with a system of values other than its own. However, the problem 
is not caused purely by external factors. The Muslim world, like most of 
the Third World, suffers from the absence of democracy, a crisis in human 
rights, and a lack of democratic channels through which its people can 
express their ideas freely. Such a situation, however, has produced no 
major outcry from the West. Under the regime of globalization, arms pro- 
duction in the West is on the increase, and its main consumers are in the 
South, Africa, the Middle East, and Afghanistan. Civil wars are on the 
increase, mainly in the South. The West, including the now defunct 
Soviet Union, learned a great lesson after World War II: not to wage any 
wars in Europe or the North. 

A major dilemma facing the contemporary Muslim world is safe- 
guarding universal cultural diversity and pluralism in the face of mount- 
ing American hegemony. The answer lies in achieving major change in 
the thinking of both the North and the South. The North must recognize 
cultural diversity, and the South must affirm its cultural independence. 
According to one North African Islamist: “Cultural decolonization, 
namely, that of hearts and minds, is, in effect, an undertaking of several 
generations.” 

The United States has begun to mount a war against its new univer- 
sal enemies in the wake of the Soviet system’s collapse. This is expressed 
clearly in Samuel Huntington’s thesis.“ The West has become preoccu- 
pied with the “menace” of Islam or Islamic “terrorism” or “fundamental- 
ism.” The entire Muslim world, with its cultural and ethnic complexity, 
has been reduced and atomized into these terms. The fact that most 
Muslims live in countries ruled by authoritarian regimes supported by the 
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West and its democracies is ignored.“ In fact, real cultural decolonization 
begins when the West and the Third World intellectual elites consider 
seriously the thesis that modernization must not mean occidentalization, 
and that there are non-Western ways to modernize. 

A fascinating phenomenon that characterizes modern civilization is 
the profound mutation that takes place as a civilization transitions from a 
“culture of production” to a “culture of information and scientific knowl- 
edge.” This is possible because of radical breakthroughs in science and 
technology. Due to the scientific superiority of the West, the information 
gap between North and South has become insurmountable, and yet it con- 
tinues to widen day by day. For example, in 1990, the United States pos- 
sessed 56 percent of the world’s total databanks, especially those of 
research and science. The European community possessed 28 percent, 
Japan 12 percent, and the Third World 1 percent. 

The information gap between North and South has been com- 
pounded in this age of globalization by “soft power,” defined as the 
power of cybernetics and the launching of technological warfare from a 
distance. According to Richard Falk of Princeton University, the current 
thinking of Western and American elites is that the cybernetic potential 
is unlimited: 


Certain strategists in the United States dream of taking 
control of the cybernetic networks and the fairy-tale rich- 
es that, apparently, will be produced by the intellectual 
industries of learning and knowledge. They want to build 
the new empire of the eletronic era, at the center of which 
will be a global market entirely enervated by the tech- 
nology of the future.” 


A country as powerful and as young as the United States is still fasci- 
nated by the early immigrants’ conquest of the American heartland’s 
prairies. Initially, the amount of land to be conquered seemed unlimited. 
But by the end of the nineteenth century, this territorial expansion came to 
a halt and the American mind had to grapple with new frontiers. The new 
frontier of the New World Order is the conquest of space, which means 
having full access to cybernet resources. With the brain drain from the 
poor countries continuing and the migration of many high-tech experts 
from the former Soviet Union, the United States has enormous technolog- 
ical resources. American globalization has begun in earnest.* One must 
note, however, that the advanced Center encourages the migration of 
skilled professionals from the Third World and that it has begun to enact 
laws making it much harder for nonprofessionals to immigrate.” 
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This has resulted in Western economic and political superiority; the 
spread of Western ideas via the acquisition of Western technology; the 
brain drain from the Third World to the advanced Center; and the gradual 
infiltration of Western cultural, intellectual, and scientific values into the 
Third World. All of this results in an absence of serious cultural dialogue 
between North and South: “On the other hand, it is the absence of com- 
munication and cultural tolerance that risks endangering peace in the years 
to come.” 

However, despite the “information superiority” exhibited by the 
West, its people still know very little about the people of the Third World 
and the challenges facing them. The current mass media in the triumphant 
Center is no better than its counterpart of twenty years ago, for it still 
wages a war of ignorance about the real problems affecting the South. 
This double face of globalization (too much information on the Third 
World but too little knowledge of its problems) becomes more dangerous 
when new capital forces penetrate every corner of the world and fashion 
it according to the demands of the new global economy.“ The advanced 
West uses its superior research technology to make more profit at the 
expense of the Third World, especially as the unequal conditions between 
North and South seem to persist.” 

Globalization also has accelerated the brain drain from the Third 
World to the advanced Center. Many Third World intellectuals and pro- 
fessionals prefer to reside in the United States. This process has been 
rightly termed intellectual hemorrhage, since it depletes poor countries of 
much-needed expertise in all scientific fields. Many emigrate not just in 
search of better economic and social standards, but because the develop- 
ment process in their native countries lacks the appropriate vision to 
incorporate them productively. Very often, this is complemented by blind 
imitation of the modernized North, which leads to a transfer of technolo- 
gy with no creative contribution from the South. In other words, the South 
can purchase technology, but it must create its own forms of modernity 
and modernization. However, these forms cannot be created if native 
skilled professionals continue to leave. As a consequence of this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs, the Muslim world and the rest of the Third World suf- 
fer from the interdependent problems of illiteracy, an absence of rigorous 
scientific research, and a lack of democratic values. 

This bleeding of mental resources is an alarming phenomenon. 
However, it has led to some positive results, especially in the advanced 
Center, where a dialogue about competing cultural and religious values is 
taking place between people of different religious and cultural communi- 
ties.” In addition, the North needed Third World workers. Europe import- 
ed skilled and nonskilled labor from many Muslim countries, most 
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notably Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Turkey, and Pakistan. This continuing 
exodus exposes the continuing underdevelopment of these countries. 
“Underdeveloment is the inability to create or use skilled human 
resources intelligently.”“ Skilled migrants do not leave for financial rea- 
sons alone, but because their adopted country offers a better chance to 
obtain further education in their profession and more opportunities for 
advancement. 

Scientific knowledge is a major landmark of development and 
progress in contemporary society. Due to rapid advances in science and 
technology, the world of knowledge will double its scientific information 
in the next decade or so. This is tremendous, in view of the fact that we 
are learning more in a decade than our ancestors did in a thousand years. 
But the West and Japan control most of this knowledge, and the best 
brains of the Third World continue to migrate to the Center. This causes 
fundamental “knowledge” gaps between North and South and, coupled 
with the North’s feeling of cultural superiority, makes it difficult to estab- 
lish effective North-South cultural communication: “It is a question of 
ethnocentrism that makes it difficult to establish true cultural communi- 
cation.” The West, now 22 percent of the world’s population and per- 
haps only 16 percent 30 years from now, consumes 70 percent of total 
world resources and has three major obsessions: Third World demo- 
graphic trends, the Judeo-Christian ethic, and Japan. 

The world is facing the challenge of cultural pluralism. The future 
holds two possible scenarios: the reinforcement of a monolithic interna- 
tional system, as seen today in the New World Order characterized by 
American supremacy, or the maintenance of cultural diversity, a value 
that the world must defend. Without defending this right, the Third 
World will not achieve full cultural liberation and independence. The 
West is recreating past history by a new form of recolonization: post- 
colonialism. 

Globalization is constructing a new world that, a few decades from 
now, will look very different. Major transformations are already occurring: 
the collapse of socialism and the spread of privatization to such countries 
as China, India, and Egypt; the rise of regional powers, such as the 
European community, in the wake of American supremacy; the widening 
of social and economic gaps between rich and poor within and between 
countries; the globalization of exploitation, a natural consequence of pri- 
vatization and multinational investment; the rise of ultranationalism, eth- 
nic cleansing, and new refugee problems; the internationalization of crime, 
especially Mafia-related crime; the destabilization of the nation-state; and 
the creation of new international enemies.” 
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Zionism and Globalization 


Further, in post-colonialism, the Zionist project has taken on a new 
role that is financed and morally supported by the United States as le chef 
de file du post-colonialisme. The passage from colonialism to post-colo- 
nialism has been aided by the ex-colonizing countries and ratified by the 
United Nations. And against this context, the Zionist project has sought 
the recognition of the chief Arab states. 

The Zionist project, beginning around the same time as the Arab 
nationalist project in the nineteenth century, reinvented itself under the 
Likud government by stubbornly clinging to dichotomies: civilization vs. 
barbarism, compassion vs. terrorism, democracy vs. totalitarianism, and 
democratic Israelis vs. backward Arabs and Muslims. 

What might happen to the Zionist project in the future is an important 
question. For example, it is almost impossible to predict with exact accu- 
racy where Israel will be 50 years from now. However, as globalization 
begins to take deep roots in the world economy and culture, I think that 
the Middle East in general and Israel in particular will be less important 
than they currently are to the economic, military, and political strategies 
of the capitalist Center. Both (Arab) petroleum and Zionism (or any other 
form of Middle Eastern nationalism) will have to change their character 
drastically in order to meet the deep political, cultural, and economic 
changes that will be engendered by globalization. What the above means 
is that it is impossible to envision the fate of Israel 50 years from now 
without taking into account the importance of the Middle East as a whole 
in the same period. 

The year 1948 saw the triumph and the culmination of the Zionist 
project: the creation of a strong Israeli nation-state, whose aim was sup- 
posedly to provide a safe haven to its citizens and presumably world 
Jewry.® Some 50 years later, Israel emerges as the most powerful military 
state in the Middle East, thanks to the military debacle of Nasserism in 
the 1967 war and the destruction of the military capabilities of Iraq in the 
second Gulf war and its aftermath. Although attracting a diverse popula- 
tion from many corners of the world (i.e., from the Arab world, eastern 
Europe, the former Soviet Union, and Ethiopia), the majority of the Jews 
of the Center (i.e., West Europe and North America) have so far shown 
no real intention of migrating to and living in Israel. In a sense, this leaves 
the grandiose Zionist project unfulfilled and thus curtailed in spite of the 
huge financial sacrifice the Jews of the Center have made on Israel’s 
behalf. In a sense, the Jews of the Center who have been in the forefront 
of globalization detest, in essence, the limited and nationalist essence of 
Zionism. Although they are its biggest supporters at this stage in history, 
it is possible that they will oppose it in the future. 
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Several factors have hindered the mass emigration of Center Jews to 
Israel: its military nature (since 1948, Israel has gone through several 
major wars) and the nature of the Palestinian problem created in the wake 
of Israel’s establishment. As the Palestinians are perceived as a nation 
that has been wounded deeply since 1948, there is less and less certainty 
in the Western world about the central tenets of Zionism, especially in the 
hands of the Likud. 

To my mind, the next 50 years in the life of Israel will be somewhat 
different from the past 50 years. There is a growing dissatisfaction among 
many Israeli and overseas Jews with the military nature of the state; an 
increasingly greater appreciation of Palestinian suffering; and a deep 
understanding, by even the most Zionist of Jews in Israel, that the Israeli 
economy cannot survive permanently on foreign aid, be it American or 
European or even Jewish. 

The fate of the Palestinians and the Israelis will be more intertwined 
due to demographic and cultural factors. On the demographic side, the cur- 
rent birth rate of the Jewish and Palestinian populations suggests that the 
Palestinians in Israel (those who carry Israeli citizenship and who are cur- 
rently estimated at 850,000) will be around 2.5 million 50 years from now, 
excluding those in the West Bank and Gaza, who are estimated to become 
around 5-6 million 50 years from now. It is doubtful that the Jewish popu- 
lation in Israel will be more than 9 million 50 years from now. Second, on 
the cultural level, Israeli Jews who immigrated from the Arab world will 
have more say in the cultural and political affairs of Israeli society and, 
despite their conservative political leanings, will advocate a cultural Arab- 
Israeli rapprochement. This is normal in view of the fact that many of them 
are trying to rediscover their cultural and religious identity, which was con- 
structed outside of the existing Israeli/Palestinian boundaries. 

All of the above will help dilute the Israeli state’s strong military 
nature and create a more humane and Middle Eastern-bound Israeli soci- 
ety, a society that sees its survival in reconciliation with its Middle Eastern 
environment and Arab/Islamic culture in general. 


The Globalization of American Islam 


I would like to touch on one last major point that relates to the life of 
the Muslim community in the United States. Many American Muslims 
believe that only in this country do Muslims have a real opportunity to 
form a genuine Islamic identity, consciousness, and worldview. This posi- 
tion is predicated on the following: 


1. American cultural and religious space, as it has developed over 
time, tolerates the formation of new cultural and religious identities; 
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2. Since the cultural makeup of the American Muslim community is 
very diverse, this country is one of the few areas in the world that 
could enable Muslims coming from diverse cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds to mingle freely with each other, and thus pave the 
way for the formation of a universal Islamic culture, with unique 
American characteristics, within the boundaries of secularism. In 
other words, some cling to the view that the Muslims in the heart 
of the globalized West have a better chance than in any Muslim 
country to construct a truly universal Muslim community. This 
thesis is very attractive, and it requires our deep consideration. 


Internal events in the life of the American Muslim community (both 
immigrant and indigenous) and recent external changes in the world order, 
especially the collapse of the Soviet Union and increasing American 
entanglement in the Muslim world’s economic and political affairs, have 
transformed the Muslim community from an exotic (and sometimes scary) 
group of people into a conspicuous and expanding community. Muslims 
cannot afford to keep their distance from American religious life and the 
real challenges that secularism poses to the theistic mind. 

The American Muslim community is still laying its intellectual (viz., 
religious) and institutional foundations by appealing both to the central 
Islamic tradition developing in the Islamic core (the Middle East) over 
many centuries, and by negotiating, although feebly and perhaps with an 
unclear vision, with American modernity for a place for Islam in this cul- 
ture. Muslims know that both to survive in this country and to preserve 
their Islamic identity, a new group of Muslim intelligentsia needs to 
emerge to reinterpret the vast Islamic tradition in a new situation while 
analyzing the coexistence of other religious communities with the present 
social and political order. 

Muslims must recognize that they live in a multicultural, pluralistic 
and religiously diverse society, and that some of their classical legal for- 
mulations (e.g., dar al harb and ddr al Islam) might not suit their new 
position in American society. Eventually, Muslims would have to formu- 
late new legal and theological concepts to express their community’s 
unique nature, its interaction with other religious communities, and its 
tolerance of many diverse views and philosophies. In other words, 
Muslims should answer the following criticism shared by some observers 
of Islam in the American scene, 


Muslims who take their religion seriously cannot believe 
in separation of religion and state, and religious plural- 
ism is a concept alien to the ideal of a Muslim society. 
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Consequently, Muslims in the United States should be 
allowed to practice their religion but not to the point 
where it inhibits or threatens the religious freedom of 
others, and certainly not to the point of practicing jihdd 
(holy war) against non-Muslims.” 


This formulation comes from a hostile observer. I think that the 
most important questions are: How can Muslims interpret the new 
threats of American globalization to both the Muslim world and the 
poor masses in the United States? Have American Muslims been used 
as tools in the hands of globalization in order to impoverish the Third 
World? 

It seems that one way to forge a Muslim consensus on these questions 
is to achieve a measure of true understanding between the two larger 
communities that comprise American Islam: the indigenous and immi- 
grant. Both groups face a common challenge: how to articulate an Islamic 
consciousness that can grasp the central tenets of both modernism and 
globalization, and that is aware of their impact on the contemporary 
Muslim world. 

Further, it is possible to raise the question of how to produce an 
American Muslim intellectual class that is authentic to its larger Islamic 
tradition and firmly engaged in the major questions and problems facing 
the various sectors of the Muslim community, sectors that represent a 
wide range of cultural, social, and economic backgrounds and aspirations. 
American Muslims are in a better position than many other Muslims to 
enlighten the Muslim world on the scope and hazards of globalization and 
thus resolve some of the central questions facing contemporary Muslim 
thought. 


Final Thoughts 


The Western mind-set, which has shaped the socioeconomic and intel- 
lectual destinies of the world since the Industrial Revolution, has centered 
on the notion of progress.” To some, the potential for progress appeared 
unlimited.” The physical and mental terrain of the Third World was there 
to occupy and colonize. According to one author, in the modern world 
view, “a salvational sense of progress places economic expansion and 
technological innovation at the center of importance.”” The phenomenon 
of progress has posed a major challenge to traditional cultures, their 
socioeconomic bases, and their ethical worldviews. Globalization has not 
given up on progress, even the most damaging forms of progress, such as 
those leading to a new form of colonization. According to Hannah Arendt, 
the classical notion of progress led to a “process of never-ending accumu- 
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lation of power necessary for the protection of a never-ending accumula- 
tion of capital [which] determined the ‘progressive’ ideology of the late 
nineteenth century and foreshadowed the rise of imperialism.”” 
Globalization is leading already to a new form of colonization that is more 
subtle and destructive than the classical one. 

Furthermore globalization, the latest manifestation of the modern 
mind-set, has created confusion as to what is important in life. 
Traditional notions of prosperity, connectedness, community-building, 
and aiding the poor have been displaced by new aggressive notions of 
what life means. 

Before the dawn of the twentieth century, the Muslim world’s reli- 
gious intelligentsia considered European progress to be devoid of any 
ethical foundation. Some, however, argued that the Western mind-set had 
a centuries-long intent to build on ethical foundations that did not sub- 
scribe to those of the monotheistic revelations. 

Under the aegis of globalization, the ethic of the Western mind-set 
encourages the fast accumulation of wealth and its accompanying power. 
Extravagant consumerism is the norm. In the view of Richard Falk, 


At present, it is mainly the consequence of the globaliza- 
tion of Western cultural influence, including its commit- 
ment to modernization, that has produced a world order 
crisis of multiple dimensions: nuclearism, industrialism, 
materialism, consumerism.” 


In view of the colossal consequences of globalization, a new pop- 
ular consciousness has to evolve to understand and resist the negative 
tendencies of globalization. The Muslim world must work hard to 
revive the social, financial, and economic ethics of Islam, as a 
monotheistic phenomenon, to combat these dangerous inclinations. It 
is important to revive a sense of community that withstands the attacks 
of individualism, which have become the rule of the day in advanced 
industrial societies and their Third World satellites. With increasing 
gaps between North and South, and rural-urban gaps within most coun- 
tries of the South, and the increasing number of marginalized and 
impoverished people in the cities, there is no escape from reviving the 
Islamic communal ethic that “commands the good and prohibits the 
evil.” 

It is important to remember that for traditional philosophies and 
worldviews to remain alive in a highly competitive and individualistic 
world, solutions must be offered on the basis of the traditional worldview. 
These solutions must take into account the social and psychological rav- 
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ages created by globalization in the Muslim world.” In other words, how 
can we formulate Islamic answers to the economic and cultural problems 
and dislocations created by globalization and its allies in the Muslim 
world? We must not forget the most relevant example of Indonesia, a 
country that launched a seemingly adventurous modernization program in 
the late 1960s and whose economy collapsed all of a sudden in early 1998. 
One wonders what went wrong in the country! It is amazing to realize that 
the personal wealth of ex-president Suharto and his family almost equals 
the approved loan of the International Monetary Fund to Indonesia. 
Therefore, the question is: How do the political and military elites in the 
Muslim world manage to gather such unbelievable wealth under the aegis 
of globalization? 
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Information Technologies and 
Globalization: Ruination vs. Ripples 


Dilnawaz Siddiqui 


Technology is defined as a device to compensate for human physical, 
psychological, and mental limitations. It is usually neutral, but can have 
functional and dysfunctional aspects based on its users’ intentions. 
Historically, the technological haves have justified the existence and pos- 
session of new technologies, have publicized their own innocence and 
sense of responsibility in using them, and have asserted the innocuousness 
of their devices without necessarily sharing all of their secrets. Concerned 
and helpless, the technological have-nots have resisted them and, having 
suffered their deadly devastation, have tried to obtain them at great risk to 
themselves. However, the situation of information technology/-ies (IT) is 
different and more interesting. The haves have attempted to popularize 
their use globally for commercial and other reasons. Many have-nots are 
embracing them wholeheartedly, while some are more cautious. 

One motivation behind the use of these technologies is globalization. 
The increasingly popularized term globalization is rather vague and com- 
plex, allowing a variety of interpretations and hidden intentions. The 
have-nots seem to see it as the West’s redoubled efforts at Westernizing 
the world with all its pains, pleasures, and perversions; as achieving polit- 
ical hegemony as the sole superpower after the end of the Cold War; and 
as the “opening up of the globe” for commercial control on its own terms. 
Initially the world, especially the nations of South Asia, saw for them- 
selves a rare opportunity in the globalization of trade and IT. But since the 
contagion has now spread, rather too fast, across the globe, the world can 
see more Clearly both the prospects and the problems of these two major 
global trends. The purpose of this paper is to identify various issues 
involved in these trends, and to discuss, in greater depth, some of them, 
namely, global business, the promise of technology, and the globalization 
of media and culture. 


Dilnawaz A. Siddiqui is Professor, Communication, Clarion University of Pennsyl- 
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The Issues Involved 


The global marketplace that the convergence of modern information 
and communication technologies is said to have engendered is a multi- 
trillion-dollar treasure trove.' It is open 365 days a year, 24 hours a day, 
and is “free from any national border controls.” Therefore, it is consid- 
ered “equally accessible” to small and big, poor and rich, as well as weak 
and strong nations. It is estimated that over the next couple of years, the 
volume of electronic trade (i.e., e-commerce) based on push-technology 
advertising, telemarketing, and telesale alone will reach approximately 
$300 billion. In the fields of education and training, unprecedented tele- 
learning opportunities are helping the spread of literacy, individual pro- 
fessional development, and the performance of organizations. Entire 
libraries of free material can be downloaded across the globe with great 
speed. People in remote rural areas one day may have easy access to time- 
ly and quality health care, prophylactic as well as curative. 

One’s personal or lap-top computer is a virtual office, resulting in new 
innovative patterns of job design. Millions of workers telecommute in the 
sense that they work for distant clients or employers from wherever they 
choose to be. According to Gilder, almost 100 percent of the gross domes- 
tic product (GDP) of the United States is influenced positively by IT. This 
impact, though, is so far skewed in favor of business-to-business transac- 
tions rather than business-to-customer ones, since only about 35 percent 
American homes are connected to the Internet.” 

The proliferation of new IT, especially the Internet, and the resultant 
rapid mobilization of the world’s population have changed conventional 
notions of ethnicity, nationhood, and community. This, in turn, generates 
an increasingly hybridized form of global culture. These changes, which 
intensify the traffic of capital, commodities, information, and people cir- 
culating the globe, have serious positive and negative implications for 
humanity at large, and particularly for people in the Third World. The ten- 
dency to overgeneralize our present happiness is especially visible in the 
growing American certainty that we have the right answers for the rest of 
the world. In international conclaves these days, we lecture the Japanese 
on how to fix fiscal and trade policies, the Germans and other Europeans 
on the evils of the welfare state, and the Russians on the right path to 
democratic capitalism.’ 

This brave new world of the globalized cyber marketplace is not 
worry-free for all, and the euphoria with which it has been welcomed may 
be misplaced to some extent. The scale might be tilted in the right direc- 
tion depending upon the character of those who would lead it. Many 
inventions of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, such as the 
radio, have brought mixed results. Once Europe was empowered by them, 
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most of the world was enslaved. Even the leaders of the colonized mass- 
es were denied access to radio until they had achieved independence. 
Starr sounds rather pessimistic about the much-touted promises of new 
technologies: 


The popular vision of the future based on new informa- 
tion technology: tendency to overgeneralize the moment. 
The WWII and the Cold War created uneasiness about 
new technology, today’s peace and prosperity has encour- 
aged confidence that the new technological revolution has 
wholly positive effects: it will revitalize democracy and 
strengthen individual freedom. Recall similar forecasts, 
of the 1920’s, for democracy about radio. Today’s new 
technologies plainly have an awesome potential for cen- 
tralized political control.‘ 


On the one hand, the Third World has the rare opportunity to do busi- 
ness with the richer nations of the West and thus improve its material exis- 
tence. These less-developed countries (LDCs) certainly need trade instead 
of aid to attain sustained development and maintain their dignity. But, on 
the other hand, they expose their economies, polities, and societies to the 
risk of neocolonization via cultural domination in the initial stages. The 
LDCs fear losing their cherished values that have enabled them to survive 
despite their poverty and technological backwardness. Their dilemma is 
not drastically different from that of a physically exhausted simple rustic 
farmer who has just arrived at the city marketplace to sell his load of cheap 
agricultural goods. Naive, nervous, and in desperate need of cash, he finds 
himself constrained to yield to the pressures of the buyer’s market before 
he can even think of returning safely to his family before nightfall. Is this 
poor farmer truly a free seller in a free market? 

Free market and collective decision making are older than—or at 
least as old as—human history, and have little to do with Western capi- 
talism as such. What is new today is the complexity, magnitude, and 
speed with which the so-called free trade and free capital flows have been 
occurring, with the help of modern transportation and telecommunica- 
tion. There is no established correlation between democracy and capital- 
ism or between the free market and democracy. Neither can one discern 
any such relationships in light of the current crises in the Pacific Rim 
economies. Nor is there any clear correlation between political systems 
and financial vulnerability. The only clear correlation is between good 
governance and resilience in the financial crisis. Mahbubani illustrates 
the fact that 
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the true test of the viability of values is not shown in the- 
ory but in practice: South Korea and Thailand are two of 
the three countries that were most deeply affected by the 
crisis ... (They were) given the highest marks by the 
West for their moves toward democratization. The three 
open economies least affected by the financial crisis, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore, have very different 
political systems.’ 


This brand of capitalism, based on individualism and consumerism, 
historically has prospered with the support of mercantilism, imperialism, 
colonialism, and expansionism. In its new and more subtle form, it gets 
its sustenance from the neocolonialists’ control of raw materials and 
sources of food and energy in weaker nations. The four powerful instru- 
ments of this control are myopia, money, the media, and the military. 
First, the cognitive myopia based on the narrow concept of a human 
being as homo economicus has been popularized through the United 
Nations (UN) and other technical aid agencies. The economic model is 
the measure of all development. Second, mechanisms of constraints and 
release of money are maintained by such international financial institu- 
tions as the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank.‘ 
Third, the media is often used as a second front, both in war and peace, 
against adversaries and for the allies’ economic interests. Fourth, there 
is no pure economics anywhere; it is all political economy backed by 
military muscle. Should the outcome be contrary to what is desired, 
sanctions or force can be employed to change it. 

But the poor nations have their own anxieties. They fear that these 
tools have been, and still are being, used by the powerful North to facili- 
tate the process of global capitalist control of the South. Globalization has 
been accelerated tremendously by the liquidation of the Soviet Union as a 
balancing force, and by the latest IT developments at the service of the 
United States, the sole remaining superpower. However, the globalization 
of genuine freedom and democracy, they suspect, will have to wait until 
this IT is distributed more evenly. When that occurs, the free flow of infor- 
mation about, and candid discourse on, the real aspirations of people 
everywhere will be able to contribute toward multifaceted development: 
spiritual, sociocultural, economic, and political. 

Within the United States, debates about relevant issues are raging 
among various segments of the population. The main thrust of most dis- 
cussions is to highlight the phenomenal potential of IT and its global 
access, regardless of race, location, and gender. This does not depend so 
much upon the mixed reactions of other nations, which have been either 
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positively and/or negatively affected by IT, as it does upon the sustain- 
ability of their impact on the American economy, its leadership, its com- 
petitive edge, and the legislative agenda to facilitate global adoption of IT 
with American standards. Despite the limited technical know-how of 
many American politicians and bureaucrats, there is bipartisan consensus 
on most issues, with the exception of cryptography (encryption) and copy- 
right laws to protect intellectual property.’ Many IT leaders still disparage 
the poor quality of debate and are edgy and uncomfortable over delays in 
decision making on even urgent issues. 

One major negative aspect in the view of Americans concerned 
with the globalization of trade is the loss of millions of jobs to other 
nations and the importation of highly skilled foreign workers. This is 
giving rise to hostile xenophobic tendencies against immigrants on the 
part of those who cannot see the need to upgrade their own skills to fit 
in with the changed circumstances. Those who do understand point to 
the need for a better command of the English language itself, and for 
learning foreign languages and knowledge about other faiths and cul- 
tures. Herschberg emphasizes the need for a global general knowledge 
of the humanities and social sciences, quick thinking, creativity, and 
problem solving. While the ability to use computers and simple statis- 
tics is important for all, overall improvement in school educational stan- 
dards is a must if people are to survive in the new highly competitive 
cyber marketplace. He stresses performance-based learning and evalu- 
ation, and says: 


Whosoever controls the high wage human resource, con- 
trols the economy; and whosoever controls that controls 
everything else ... Business cannot wait; change now. 
Collaboration among various societal institutions to 
bring about this change is a must.* 


There are many outstanding issues between the United States and the 
European Union. Two of the most important issues are the attempt to slow 
down each other’s lead and whose standards should be accepted globally. 
No concern or compunction is expressed in these debates as to what the 
business supported and abetted by their own global media may be doing 
to the rest of the world. On the contrary, the United States seems to be 
sending the same message: globalization is a reality, and it is happening 
and will continue to happen within the framework of American norms. 

There are other areas of contention between the West and the rest of 
the world, such as national sovereignty, the role of foreign-based and sup- 
ported nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), multinational corpora- 
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tions (MNCs), and other supranational agencies; an ideology espousing 
the free flow of capital and information; transparency; band-width spec- 
trum allocations; taxation laws on cyber transactions; global public poli- 
cy decisions; national security; the continuing cultural onslaught, espe- 
cially Western attitudes toward sex and pornography; social responsibili- 
ty in journalism; the imposition of American laws and standards on other 
countries; American relations with UNESCO and the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU); and the speed of globalization. 

Any mention of the victims’ worries is only casual, and any damag- 
ing consequences generally are blamed on the failure or backwardness of 
victims themselves or are “innocent mistakes.” During a discussion on 
the 1997 financial crisis, Stanley Fischer, the IMF’s deputy managing 
director, admitted that “he had underestimated the probability of such 
crises arising in a world of capital mobility.” In another interesting inter- 
view on the eve of the American raids on Afghanistan and Sudan, Tom 
Friedman agreed with Charlie Rose, his host, when the latter likened 
these raids to the West’s gun-boat diplomacy. He then stressed that glob- 
alization is basically a Western agenda on its own terms and that the West 
is its biggest beneficiary. Globalization is happening within the context of 
unprecedented American military and economic power. The United 
States’ role in this arena is to discipline those who deviate from its agen- 
da. The discussion proceeded to show that during the Cold War, the cri- 
terion of the West for cooperating or punishing others was whether a 
nation was procommunist or pro-American. Now the criterion is hard- 
ware and software: if you have a sound institutional infrastructure, we can 
do business with you. 


The operative force is the software: the institutional 
capacity to allow integration with our economy. No coun- 
try can thrive without tying its economy with the global 
economy; and cannot survive if it cannot protect itself 
against its vagaries and attacks by regulating its capital.” 


In this international political climate, the LDCs are faced with a seri- 
ous dilemma: power is no longer balanced. Representatives from the 
knowledge-based industries in the United States and the European Union, 
through G-7 negotiations as well as their adequate relevant know-how, can 
consider most issues of interest to them in a thoughtful manner. At this 
stage of the game, however, many government bureaucrats from develop- 
ing nations, barring a few, may not be able to consider all ramifications of 
decisions made in international forums on complex IT issues. Western 
nations, particularly the United States, are pushing hard for quick deci- 
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sions on crucial policy issues impacting the world, without necessarily rec- 
ognizing the legislative jurisdiction of United Nation bodies like 
UNESCO and the ITU." 

Thus, globalization of Western hegemony is occurring in an atmo- 
sphere of fear and panic, uncertainty, and mutual mistrust. While there is 
bipartisan agreement on what the American business, religious, and 
other volunteer community organizations, supported by their govern- 
ment and military, can do to the rest of the world, there remain many 
serious outstanding issues even within the United States. For example, 
there is a lot of fear and mistrust concerning mergers and downsizing, 
layoffs, widening income gaps, and other problems between workers’ 
unions and owners cum management. Moreover, there is continued mis- 
trust and struggle for power between political parties, coupled with myr- 
iad social problems: racism, crime, sexual perversion and violence, 
drugs, gender bias, lingoism, and the breakdown of the family as a basic 
social institution. 

This is not to say that free global trade can occur only in perfect soci- 
eties. We have to agree with Folsom, Jr., who says: 


America’s most successful businessmen are portrayed as 
“robber barons” ... We ought to distinguish between mar- 
ket entrepreneurs who succeed by creating better prod- 
ucts at lower cost and political entrepreneurs who use 
governments to gain an unfair advantage.” 


Concurrently, Buchanan” complains how economic globalization is “the 
great betrayal” and explains how American sovereignty and social justice 
are being sacrificed to the gods of global economy. 

However, the world is worried for its own reasons, such as the appli- 
cation of double standards and the selective application of laws to favor 
some and punish others. And it is asking: How can nations trust one 
another? How can we have genuine transparency unless all sides abide 
by universal moral principles, and support and follow international laws 
based on justice and lasting peace? This is a question of candor, credi- 
bility, and overall character in dealing with one another in the global 
marketplace. 

Having identified the major issues, I will concentrate on a few issues 
related to the global political economy, the genuine promise of IT (assum- 
ing an even playing field), and on the global media and culture. All of 
these areas are interconnected. Ben Bagdikian considers “anonymous 
superpowers” to be a threat to American cultural autonomy and the free 
flow of information and ideas. And 
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the highest levels of world finance have become inter- 
twined with the highest levels of mass media ownership, 
with the result of tighter control over the system on 
which most of the public depends for its news and infor- 
mation." 


The Global Political Economy 


Immediately following World War II, the Marshall Plan for Europe 
and, later on, other UN or non-UN donor agencies from the West to the 
LDCs were designed to institutionalize an economic model of develop- 
ment. Financial institutions (e.g., the IMF and the World Bank) and trade 
regulation agencies (e.g., GATT) were supposed to promote long-term 
prosperity through stable exchange rates, worldwide development, and 
open trade. To enhance American control over the global economy in a 
climate of foreign direct investment (FDI), some functionaries strategized 
to modify the operational patterns of these financial institutions. 
Therefore, as part of the rescue packages offered to the Pacific Rim’s 
sinking economies, the major share comes from the United States, despite 
its being in debt to the tune of several trillion dollars. The secret is 
“Yankee ingenuity,” reflected in turning simple concepts into complex 
institutions. The success of these institutions lies in strengthening and 
controlling them through “smart,” competent, and highly skilled human 
resources supported by political stability at home. 

Haass and Litan” attribute these policy changes to 


the gap between the legacy of Bretton-Woods and to the 
fact that the economic and political demands of the mod- 
ern world are growing. Much of this change is due to the 
phenomenon called “globalization”: a) revolution in low- 
cost rapid communication, information flows, and travel; 
b) official policy change to reduce barriers to the move- 
ment of goods and capital across national boundaries; c) 
intense and intrusive economic interaction (explosive 
growth of capital markets, demise of fixed exchange 
rates) among large agencies and entities outside govern- 
ment control." 


After the collapse of Soviet communism, many willing and unwilling 
changes had to be made in the attitude of LDCs toward international rela- 
tions, especially when it came to economic matters. Most countries want 
expansion of world trade and access to each other’s markets. They also 
encourage direct foreign financial investment in their economies, for they 
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now have export-oriented growth strategies. Their attitudes toward 
MNCs somehow have become more favorable. The formation of region- 
al trade blocs has led to fewer trade restrictions and greater volumes of 
regional trade, which is now being challenged to some extent by e-com- 
merce. Owing to low labor costs, nations are losing their competitive 
edge, which already had been affected by robotics and computerized 
design and production technologies. 

Increased competition and demand for foreign capital within devel- 
oping countries has led to intense pressure being exerted to acquire it. 
National borders have become less important in dealing with MNCs, 
which has resulted in MNCs being able to thwart the national governe- 
ment’s attempts to protect its people. Complex international trade link- 
ages have engendered greater interdependency and dependence on FDI, 
edging out weaker local competitors and leaving national industrial 
development unprotected and underdeveloped.“ Globalization is the third 
phase, the first two being the reduction of trade restrictions after World 
War II and the OPEC money transfers of the 1970s. 

Lester Thurow identifies five factors behind globalization: the end of 
communism; the technological shifts from manufacturing to brainpower 
industries; demographic changes never seen before; the global economy, 
and the absence of a dominant economic, political, or military power.” 
One can clearly see the liquidation of Soviet-style communism. However, 
too much has been made of the technological shifts in the media and 
academia. The process of manufacturing has been computerized, and the 
need for excessive manual labor and heavy machines has been greatly 
reduced. This, in turn, has led to a huge economization of energy. But it 
is hyperbolic and misleading to assert that manufacturing has been 
replaced by brainpower industries. Admittedly, demographic changes are 
multidirectional for economic as well as other reasons. '* 

The economy has become global.for all the reasons stated above. At 
the time of this writing, the interconnected global economy has shown a 
seismic volatility.” During the last few months, the Russian ruble has lost 
three-fourths of its value. Owing to this crisis, the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average also has lost about 600 points, which sent jitters across the globe. 
The reasons are not all purely economic; some are political. Internal polit- 
ical pressure on President Yeltsin sought to force him to reappoint 
Chernomyrdin as Prime Minister, even though he has been rejected 
already by the communist-dominated Duma. Yeltsin often has been 
accused even by the Russians of behaving like a dictator. Still, Washington 
remains enamored of him. Our choices are often presented as the best 
alternative under the circumstances, an attitude that helps us to justify 
cooperating with him by pretending that all other options are even worse. 
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Interestingly, despite the fact that the Russian economy does not account 
for a significant part of the world economy, Russia’s politico-economic 
changes have aroused fears across the globe. However much one is adept 
at compartmentalizing morality and business, the personal, political, eco- 
nomic, and social domains of our lives do influence one another. Stephen 
Cohen’s comment on the current Russian situation seems to be on the 
mark: “This economic catastrophe might cause political tidal waves and 
serious social discontent.” 

Thurow’s last point that there is no “dominant economic, political, or 
military power” is open to debate. The weakness in his argument can be 
seen in Thomas Friedman’s analysis, provided above, and in the strident 
messages the United States has been sending across the world since its 
victory in the Gulf war. This also resembles the claims of some right- 
wing groups that the United States is being forced to surrender its 
sovereignty to the UN, while the world already is worried about the high 
level of American control over the UN.” 

Thurow also distinguishes between ideology and technology.” He 
sounds pessimistic about the future of capitalism as it exists today, and 
thus seems to be preparing the world to accept the “deeper disconnect 
between democracy and capitalism” and “shift from consumption ideol- 
ogy to builders’ ideology.” 

Thurow seems to be familiar with the reality of the ruthless devasta- 
tion that certain forms of privatization are wreaking in parts of the 
world.” Judith Teichman gives a clear and cruel example from Mexico.” 
In some Latin American countries, Church leaders have been tortured, 
and at least one has been clubbed to death for speaking out in favor of 
laid-off workers protesting the new capitalist enthusiasm. In her review 
of Thurow’s criticism of the problems facing capitalism, Ruona writes 
that he is exemplary but weak on suggesting alternatives.” 

This so-called “absence of alternatives” is precisely the argument of 
most supporters of Western capitalism and liberal democracy; there is no 
reference to the Islamic alternative. On the contrary, academicians asso- 
ciated with the administration were quick to declare “the end of history” 
on the eve of the Gulf war, and the ultimate consumerist patient suffering 
from all sorts of spiritual and social ills was presented as “the last man” 
after the war. 

Ruona also faults Thurow for “failing to discuss the role of corpora- 
tions in the process of building an economic future.” She seems to be 
oblivious of the hard feelings that these corporations have left across the 
developing world. Thurow offers commendable perspectives on perfor- 
mance improvement, strategic human resource development (HRD), inte- 
grated high-performance work systems, learning organizations, new orga- 
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nizational forms, “connectivity,” and new technologies to deliver inter- 
ventions.” All of these improvements are vitally important for meeting the 
demands of an evolving capitalism, as knowledge and skills are the only 
sources of comparative advantage in the competitive cyber marketplace. 

By its very nature, the global market is interconnected, volatile, spec- 
ulative, and subject to rumors, panic, and manias. Mahbubani uses the 
example of the new policy of the Chinese government to show that “the 
only correlation that is clear is between good governance and resilience in 
the financial crisis.” Good governance traditionally is expected of all 
public and private organizations, including the government. Globalization 
supported by new IT has impinged greatly upon national governments’ 
decision-making powers and sovereignty. Real authority rests with those 
who control financial institutions at the local, regional, national, and inter- 
national levels. 

Bhagwati, therefore, is very critical of the ideology of capital mobil- 
ity. He agrees that there is a correspondence between free trade in goods 
and services and free capital mobility. He also admits that interfering with 
either will produce losses in efficiency. At the same time, he warns that 
free trade on paper, like insurance policies, should not be regarded as free 
capital mobility. In the event of an economic crisis, such international 
financial institutions as the IMF impose conditionalities like manipulat- 
ing interest rates and re-evaluating local currencies, which may or may 
not be in the long-term interests of the borrowing countries. Instead of 
restoring confidence in the local currency, such policies may have an 
opposite effect. 


Besides suffering these economic setbacks, these coun- 
tries have lost the political independence to run their eco- 
nomic policies as they deem fit. That their independence 
is lost not directly to foreign nations but to an IMF 
increasingly extending its agenda, at the behest of the 
U.S. Congress, to invade domestic policies on matters of 
social policy ... is small consolation indeed.” 


This loss of independence, as well as the risk of crises in a hypothet- 
ical “crisis-free world,” are features of the global economy in which risks, 
not gains, are widely shared. The size of the possible gains for small 
countries in a climate of free capital mobility has been grossly exagger- 
ated by the coterie of a Wall Street-Treasury complex. Losses have been 
ruinous, and gains only negligible. 

The more severe the crisis, the more business it generates for Wall 
Street and the banking industry. Panic is more likely to force the rustic 
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rural farmer to sell his burdensome wares for whatever price he can gar- 
ner under dangerous circumstances. Again Bhagwati reflects: 


Like cats, crises have many lives, and macro-economists 
... have been kept busy adding to the taxonomy of crises 
and their explanations ... They have been used to bam- 
boozle us into celebrating the new world of trillions of 
dollars moving about daily in a borderless world, creating 
gigantic economic gains, rewarding virtue and punishing 
profligacy. The pretty face presented to us is, in fact, a 
mask that hides the warts and wrinkles underneath.” 


One wonders why the world is moving in that direction. The answer 
lies in the role of interest groups and their lobbies, which have exceptional 
clout in Washington. They can manipulate the interdepartmental mobility 
of the top movers and shakers among the Treasury Department, the IMF 
and the World Bank, Wall Street firms, the State Department, and other key 
public and private institutions. The serious effects of “free capital mobili- 
ty” might be discussed occasionally in academia, but find little or no space 
in the media’s public domain, dominated as it is by “robber barons.” In a 
speculative world fed and fertilized by panic, manias, confusion, and the 
contagion of ideas, rumors spread by the global media can play an impor- 
tant role in manipulating any country’s volatility. This situation is exacer- 
bated by the symbiosis between the polity and the economy. 

It is easier to manage, even to kill, the monster of one’s own making. 
Once the real beneficiaries of the system realize that the world has 
become aware of the ruinous consequences to their nation’s economies, 
they can repose in the hope that changes in the governments concerned, 
the creation of new institutions, and proposing a few cosmetic solutions 
might smoothen the situation for further “business opportunities.” Haass 
and Litan identified the problems of globalization in other countries as 


rapid flows of investments based on emotions like 
rumored hopes and fears; and at home as displeasure at 
job losses, income inequality, stagnant or deteriorating 
real wages, and the absence of the fast track authority to 
the President, to empower him to directly negotiate with 
other foreign agencies without waiting for the Congress’s 
prior authorization every time a bilateral and multi-later- 
al arrangement is discussed ... Globalization has become 
a target. Its dangers must be navigated successfully or the 
United States and others may be compelled to backtrack, 
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diminishing the free movement of goods, services, and 
capital, which would result in slower growth, less tech- 
nological innovation and lower living standards ... Poor 
economic policymaking, corrupt banking practices, dis- 
honest accounting, and unrealistic currency alignments 
can have an impact on societies far removed.” 


Despite the fact that the American economy is less globalized, yet its 
millions of jobs depend on developments elsewhere. This seems to be 
happening right now. 

Again, Haass and Litan believe that the crises of globalization will 
not be solved either by a super-IMF or an unfettered market. They rec- 
ommend a third way, which consists of three possible approaches to solv- 
ing the problems of the global economy, particularly its volatility due to 
free and rapid capital movements. First, embrace the free market and 
abandon IMF-like rescue packages. The problem here is that the limited 
crises may turn into something much more costly, and that the United 
States cannot afford the collapse of countries vital to its national interests 
like South Korea, Canada, and Mexico. One might ask the proponents of 
this policy: Does this mean that other economies are expendable? 

Second, tame the dangers of globalization by creating new institutions 
to lend structure and direction to the global marketplace. In the same vein, 
George Soros, an important international investor, suggests supervising 
international capital movements and regulating credit allocation. To 
achieve these objectives, he suggests creating an International Credit 
Insurance Corporation charged with providing guaranteed loans up to a cer- 
tain amount in exchange for a fee, provided that borrowers reveal the real 
and complete financial picture of their country. This strategy would allow 
international financiers like himself or institutions controlled by people like 
himself to act as supranational agencies dealing with individuals and pri- 
vate institutions behind the back of their own governments. 

As stated earlier, all nations do not make the preposterous assumption 
that businesses act with the milk of kindness when faced with the public 
interest. Rightly or wrongly, they somehow trust their sovereign national 
governments to guard their interests against foreign capital. Undoubtedly, 
externally imposed and protected monarchs and dictators may collaborate 
with foreign robber barons. 

Third, some recommend “a managed approach to leave the basic 
architecture of the international economy alone but still do some remodel- 
ing to discipline financial operations.” India seems to have adopted this 
approach, for its local industries have been feeling the excessive heat from 
global competition. It has called for protection for at least five years.” It 
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was more or less the same strategy used to handle the 1980s savings and 
loans crisis in the United States. 

Similar efforts are already under way at the behest of the IMF: 
improving the supervision of financial institutions, instituting modern 
accounting practices in banks and corporations, and opening markets to 
foreign investment (i.e., more transparency and reliable information). 
Haass and Litan consider more transparency and information as neces- 
sary—but not sufficient—for markets to avoid excesses. In addition, 
some more risk sharing by creditors ought to be built into the system, 
coupled with a modified version “of formal bankruptcy codes and mech- 
anisms for restructuring the balance sheets of heavily indebted firms 
without necessarily shutting them down.” 

Those who oppose globalization talk of the need to safeguard workers’ 
interests. There is resistance to globalization, but Western experts urge 
patience, perseverance, and the fight against corruption. However, the real 
problem seems to be lack of source credibility. The so-called experts from 
international banking institutions need to convince those on the receiving 
end that their own dealings are free from bias, self-interest, and double stan- 
dards. Florini (1998) points out the glaring examples of such double stan- 
dards: “a) advocates of well-established norms such as corporate privacy 
and national sovereignty want to hide information from prying eyes, while 
b) promoters of transparency tout it as the solution to everything.” 

In 1917, the Allies demanded that Germany demilitarize and sought 
to enforce it by establishing verification procedures, including interna- 
tional inspection commissions. Afraid that one day the United States and 
Britain might be subjected to the laws of their own making, their officials 
argued that “they had no right to inspect the territory of a sovereign nation 
against its wishes.” They were also fearful “that such intrusion would be 
more likely to provoke friction and hostility than to bolster the cause of 
peace.” The then-Secretary of State, Frank Kellogg , was frank enough to 
admit that “the United States would not tolerate inspection of any of its 
facility by any outside agency.” 

Florini wonders how, 80 years later, the same nations repeatedly 
attack Iraq for complaining about their violation of its national sovereign- 
ty. They had the “moral courage” of starving millions of innocent sick 
and dying women and children through the severest embargo against any 
nation in history. They totally disregarded and, even worse they actually 
repeated, the more flagrant violations of UN decisions committed by 
India on Kashmir and by Israel on southern Lebanon, the West Bank, and 
the Golan Heights. 

Their contention is “now that secrecy is difficult because of the new 
surveillance technology.” So if there are no secrets and things are already 
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so transparent because of technology, why is it necessary to demand it 
against the will of a nation? The counterargument is posited: Due to 
democratization and globalization, transparency is the part and parcel of 
these two trends. The world is embracing new standards of conduct, 
enforced not by surveillance and coercion but by willfu) disclosure: reg- 
ulation and revelation: in security, politics, economics, and environment, 
corruption is exposed. 

Florini explains the inherent problems with transparency. First, since 
there are no compatible and universally shared norms, the demand for 
transparency from some and not from others will aggravate conflict. A 
case in point is Israel’s nuclear capability and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. It is reported to have an arsenal large enough to bombard all Arab 
capitals in a matter of hours. Second, some secrets are legitimately worth 
protecting, such as corporate trade secrets or information that might 
result in someone becoming an innocent target. Third, it is a matter of 
privacy, for information can easily be misused or misinterpreted (e.g., 
the application of double standards about intentions). British nuclear 
weapons qualify it to be a member of Big Five, but the nuclear ambitions 
of India, Pakistan, or Iran make them dangerous nations. Fourth, even if 
all conditions were right, transparency does not always work, as we can 
see in the emission of obnoxious chemicals from American industrial 
plants, as well as with the tobacco and alcohol lobbies, in which there 
has been no behavioral change. After such a huge tumult and uproar 
against tobacco, the prospects of tobacco legislation in the United States 
is almost dead. 

Then there is the important question of the power, or the lack of it, 
upon which hinges the ability of a nation to implement the will of its peo- 
ple. For example, if 51 percent of Americans say we should go to war 
against country X, we can and do implement such a will. On the contrary, 
even if 100 percent of Tanzanians vote for taking a similar action against 
the United States, they dare not do it. How can the issue of double stan- 
dards be resolved? This is not a mere political issue; rather, it is a moral 
issue and cannot be compartmentalized in cases of grievous wrong 
against the innocent. It all boils down to the ultimate question of charac- 
ter trustworthiness.” 

Other psychological barriers to free trade include a lack of risk tak- 
ing, an absence of faith in free trade similar to that found in the United 
States and Britain, and the fact that regional trade blocs have not yet 
borne the desired fruits.“ On the contrary, many countries gradually 
tend to backtrack to their old patterns of international trade and protec- 
tionism. 
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The Problem and Promise of IT 


As has been pointed out, the new and emerging IT can be used for the 
good and the detriment of humanity. Therefore, the question of control and 
the values of those who control it is very pertinent. But in the secular cul- 
ture of the West, constructs like lasting values and ideology, beliefs and phi- 
losophy, equality and justice, and history arouse great disquiet and discom- 
fort. Secular fundamentalists feel very uncomfortable when someone 
invokes the relationship between the nature of a technology and its purpose 
in life, or when they question the values of those who control this technol- 
ogy. In light of Frederick William’s assertion, these questions are pertinent 
indeed: In the nineteenth century, whoever controlled the sea lanes con- 
trolled the world. In the twentieth century, whoever controlled the airways 
controlled the world. And, in the twenty-first century, whoever controls the 
airwaves will control the world. Now with the control of space and 
cyberspace, the controllers’ reach and sweep are exponentially ensured. 
Thus the cultural questions of control by whom, for what purpose, and with 
what beliefs and values become more timely, relevant, and crucial. 

The remainder of this section discusses technology’s neutrality and 
the negative and positive aspects of its use; the historical background of 
the dispute between the United States and UNESCO on the issue of fair- 
ness in communication; and its real potential for the LDCs in general and 
for Muslims in particular, assuming a level playing field. In view of the 
technological edge that American Muslims have over their co-religionists 
elsewhere, I have drawn upon their proposals with regard to IT’s promise 
for the Musilm community and humanity at large. 


The Mixed Bag: Theoretically, there is the potential for everyone to 
use the new IT for whatever purpose they wish. In our enthusiasm for it, 
we often forget the unfortunate distinction oetween literate and illiterate 
media. While radio and television are basically illiterate media that most 
people can use for good or ill, the print media (e.g., newspapers, maga- 
zines, and journals) are literate media, which also are subject to use or 
misuse. The Internet is currently a literate medium. With its multimedia 
audio and visual components, however, it has the potential to become an 
illiterate medium, with users having little or no control over its contents. 
There is no doubt that new IT can be used effectively for even spreading 
literacy across the globe. The extent of control over IT will determine the 
differential impact of the consequences of use and misuse by some on 
others. Both opportunities and vulnerabilities need to be considered. 
Sardar and Ravitz question the absolute faith in the goodness of 
cybertechnologies and their ability to enhance the quality of life.” 
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Sardar writes: 


The fundamental contradiction of Western culture is the 
West’s Janus-faced presentation of “projected innocence, 
standard-bearer of civilization, the enforcer of universal 
laws and morals,” coupled with a darker side, “psychotic 
inner reality” of the “pathologically untamed.” On the one 
hand, the West gives us universal declarations of human 
rights; on the other, it is a dominator culture bent on open- 
ing new territories and filling them, genocidally, with 
adventurers, perverts, and butchers of the innocent.” 


In his review of Sardar and Ravitz, Sobchak comments that the authors 
are biased in thinking that 


cyberspace is the West’s newest New World, a new fron- 
tier in which its Janus-faced tendencies are abundantly 
evident ... And as cyberspace grows, it absorbs, appro- 
priates, and ultimately trivializes anything non-Western 
by forcing it to become a representation of itself in terms 
of ultimately dictated by the network’s underlying 
Western assumptions ... it is the latest form of Western 
wise to resist.” 


The reviewer gives no proof for his opinions, except for pointing out 
the anti-Americanism of the French: The French resist for fear of losing 
the French language and French literature, for 90 percent of all IP/URL 
addresses are in English-speaking countries. He also mentions that total- 
itarian regimes would like Sardar’s argument. Husain joins the fray on the 
side of Sardar and Ravitz, stating that the term franchise 


testifies to: an underlying cultural conflation of political 
liberalism and capitalism that pops up in anything 
Americans do. This conflation signals a contradiction 
between political freedom and monopoly capitalist dom- 
ination ... which lies at the heart of American culture ... 
It is mystified by its reappearance at the superstructural 
level in the notion of free-market competition. The 
Internet repeats this pattern.” 


Let us see who wins in the competition between genuine political free- 
dom and capitalist domination. 
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Here it is necessary to point out the false dichotomy between Islam 
and the West. Truth discriminates between right and wrong, not between 
compass directions. There is a lot in common in the ideal ethical princi- 
ples of all great faiths, especially among those claiming to follow the 
Abrahamic tradition. 

The West, as generally defined, has contributed greatly to humani- 
ty’s material well-being. Its positive contribution to the development of 
science and technology, as well as management, administration and orga- 
nizational development remains unmatched in history. However, its sec- 
ular media, which has a huge impact on non-Western media, attacks the 
common core of these faiths. They seem to suppress all traces of God- 
consciousness and accountability to God; belief in the lasting validity of 
divine guidance; the balance among the demands of mind, body, and soul; 
righteous deeds; racial equality; decency and decorum; respect for life; 
cooperation on establishing peace with justice for all in all domains of 
life; and generosity and general concern for others. On the contrary, they 
promote greed and individualism to the point of selfishness; con- 
sumerism, materialism, and instant gratification of sensual pleasures; 
freedom from any sense of guilt based on their misinterpretation of 
Freudism; and dog-eat-dog competition based on Darwinianism. 

What globalization, popularized by the West and its powerful media, 
have contributed culturally has been gauged by Bennett. In terms of our 
public policy, the failure is not so much intellectual; it is a failure of will 
and courage. Right now we are playing a rhetorical game in which we say 
one thing and we do another. Consider the following: 


1. We say we desire from our children more civility and responsi- 
bility, but ... we steadfastly refuse to teach right from wrong; 

2. We say we want law and order in the streets, but we allow even 
violent criminals to return to the same streets; 

3. We say we want to stop illegitimacy, but we subsidize the kind of 
behavior that guarantees it; 

4. We say we want to discourage teenage sexual activity, but in class- 
rooms we are eager to dispense condoms; 

5. We say we want more families to stay together, but we have made 
it easier to get divorced; 

6. We say we want a color-blind society and judge people by the 
content of their character, but we continue to count by race and 
gender; 

7. We say that we want to encourage virtue and honor among the 
young, but it has become a mark of sophistication to shun the lan- 
guage of morality.” 
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According to Sommers, contemporary young people are suffering 
from “cognitive moral confusion”; not only that they cannot distinguish 
between right and wrong, but they even question whether such standards 
exist. The threat of such moral relativism to society is greater than any 
external danger. Roche traces why we are in so much trouble to the loss 
of values, truth, moral literacy, trust, empathy, independence and confi- 
dence, family, and loss of faith.” 

These are the internal sociocultural accomplishments that the West 
wishes to offer the world through its globalization campaign launched by 
such Western international players as Disney-ABC, Time-Warner-Turner, 
Viacom, Newcorp (Rupert Murdoch’s media empire, supported by its non- 
American partners Bertelsmann, Hachette Filipacchi Televisa [Mexico], 
TVB [Hong Kong], and TV Globo). The grip is truly global.” 

Roth-Vinson® has raised very significant and searching questions 
about the relevance of the Internet revolution to Muslim cultural identity. 
No one except Muslims can answer whether or not they regard the 
Internet as a new paradigm of knowledge, information and work, or a 
threat. Its global grip has serious implications for Muslim communities 
worldwide. “Not all Muslim countries consider it beneficial; in many 
ways, they do not particularly see this exchange [as] conducive to 
strengthening Islam.” The Internet has revived some dormant issues: 
national integration, cultural preservation, gender roles, and social 
change. 

Proponents of the Internet “argue that Muslims can harness the 
Internet to access the non-Muslim audience eager to know about Islam, 
and that Muslim organizations are already linking believers worldwide 
through the Internet. The main problem is about the limited control they 
have to block out un-Islamic materials.” On the contrary, some govern- 
ments are levying new restrictions. Roth-Vinson, however, is convinced 
that “it will be through this medium that Muslim communities worldwide 
will be active players in the historical debate of Islamic values in the 
changing modern world.” 

Again in the context of Muslim attitudes toward the new cybertech- 
nologies, Mujahid and Matharu consider the politics of globalization and 
communication opportunities for the Muslim world as “two apparently 
contradictory sets of developments.” If, on the one hand, empowerment of 
the weaker party through IT is a strong possibility, at the same time there 
could be some exposure to increased vulnerability. Mujahid seems opti- 
mistic that “the developments in the art and technologies of communication 
are changing the world in positive ways.” Here he seems to assume that the 
use of military power will be abandoned with the growth of economic war- 
fare in cyberspace, and that “information technology will continue to 
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become more accessible, cheaper, and miniature in size.” It will then have 
“tremendous potential of empowering the individuals vis-a-vis the state and 
smaller nations vis-a-vis powerful nations.” These are certainly big “ifs,” 
which have a remote chance of becoming “whens.” Undoubtedly, all real- 
ize that they have become more vulnerable. For the haves this vulnerabili- 
ty is only ripples, while for the have-nots it might mean ruination. 

On the nature of such a vulnerability, Starr reflects that computer net- 
works carrying messages also can record who sent and received them. 
The newest digital copiers can retain and transmit all reproduced images 
to censors, which makes them highly suitable for use by whoever has the 
latest and more advanced technology. 


Equally disturbing are the sundry ways new information 
technology can be used as weapons of war and terrorism. 
Because we are more interconnected, we are also more 
vulnerable, and the prospect of “cyberwarfare” reduces 
the geographical protection from foreign threats that 
Americans have enjoyed thanks to the oceans. That’s also 
globalization.“ 


Historical Background: To measure the purity of the milk of kind- 
ness in the hearts of the secularist dominant force for the rest of the world, 
especially for the LDCs, one must refer to IT’s history. The telecommuni- 
cation arrangements until the 1970s were still controlled in most of these 
countries, especially in Africa, by the former colonialists. Print and non- 
print media coverage was myopic and totally tilted against their cultures. 
Most nations called for a rearrangement of the existing information and 
communication order, and the New World Information and Communica- 
tion Order (NWICO) movement soon was afoot. The term was coined by 
the Tunisian statesman, Moustapha Masmoudi, at the 1973 Algiers con- 
ference of nonaligned nations, which “urged justice in at least the possi- 
bility that the founding principles might be based not only on the genuine 
needs but also on the self-activity of the masses themselves.” The United 
States/NGO lobbies entered the fray in 1976, and opposed NWICO on the 
ground that it would increase government control of the media. This was 
followed by the Voices of Freedom Conference in France, and later by 
Lome, Togo, (1979) Havana (1979), and New Delhi (1983) conferences, 
each of which reiterated the LDCs demands with some modifications, and 
stress the five Ds: decolonization, development, democratization, demo- 
nopolization, and disarmament. 

The LDCs were only asking for a balanced representation of them- 
selves and their interests in the media, a development that could only be 
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realized through a relative degree of self-reliance with regard to news and 
information sources and resources. Their aspirations were reflected in the 
recommendations of UNESCO’s MacBride Report (Many Voices, One 
World): 


1) LDCs to develop their own communication systems; 
2) networks to set up increase in news flows; 3) increase 
in national book production; 4) national production of 
broadcast materials to overcome dependence on external 
resources; 5) communication components in develop- 
ment projects to receive adequate funding; 6) nations to 
expand their basic telecommunication services; 7) need 
for major international research and development efforts 
to increase supply of paper; 8) tariffs be lifted from free 
and balanced flow of information; 9) electromagnetic 
spectrum and geostationary orbit to be shared equitably 
as the common property of mankind; 10) effective legal 
measures to limit the process of concentration and 
monopolization; 11) attention to special needs for 
women’s development needs; and 12) measures to ensure 
protection of cultural identity of nations suffering from 
cultural dominance.” 


This movement was led by India’s Indira Gandhi. The American reac- 
tion was swift and hostile, as reflected in its withdrawal from UNESCO in 
1984. The United Kingdom and Singapore followed the American lead. 
The United States, under Reagan, saw this development as a challenge to, 
and a possible loss of, its control. When Mrs Gandhi was assassinated later 
that same year, NWICO lost a strong supporter. UNESCO’s multifarious 
programs benefiting the LCDs suffered a great deal from budget cuts and 
non-payment of its dues by the United States and some others. 

Since its withdrawal from UNESCO, the United States has demanded 
the application of three criteria for rejoining it: financial and budgetary 
discipline, management reform, and major programmatic changes to avoid 
anticolonial and anti-imperial politics, especially any criticism of Israeli 
actions against Palestinians and other Arabs. 

After the Gulf war, the NWICO movement is almost dead. Contrast 
the euphoria about the new IT dominated and propagated by those who 
have no other goal except profiteering and are parroted naively by LDC 
intellectuals: “The UNESCO’s one-way flow of information characteris- 
tic of the New World Information Order is imprecise. Now two-way and 
N-way flow is a reality due to planetary technologies.” 
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It is not coincidental that George Bush, during the Gulf war, used the 
phrase “New World Order” as a retort when responding to the LDC’s 
desire for a more balanced coverage of their cultures and other interests 
in the global media coverage. UNESCO complains of growing disparity 
between North and South, and points out that the current information 
flow is even more unbalanced.** Hamid Mowlana has put it the best: “The 
New Information Orde? (NIO) has re-emerged but it is that of the 
advanced industrialized nations.” The Harare Declaration urges cultural 
ecology, namely, that operational decisions to be made by media profes- 
sionals ought to be in the interests of the public. It also emphasizes that 
their involvement in decision making on issues impacting their lives 
should be increased. There is a shift of power from the public to the pri- 
vate sector. The question is: Are we really promoting responsible jour- 
nalism or the cheap sensual consensus journalism now so common in the 
West? “Who says what to whom, and with what confidence? 
Imaginations are seemingly getting more and more beyond control with 
allegations that are drawn from faulty logic. Entertainment has replaced 
the objective of unbiased reportage.” The truth has been an early casu- 
alty of this relativism and constructivism. 

Antar also seems to have a realistic view of the cyberworld.*' He sees 
both the danger and the potential strength of the Internet in its complete 
decentralization. It is this aspect that allows anyone with the necessary 
equipment to become part of the Internet. However, he also realizes that 
this is not the whole truth—the English language, the Latin script, W3C, 
Internic, Netscape, Microsoft, and Yahoo are some of the small number 
of Internet institutions now dominating cyberspace. He advises Muslims 
to become self-sufficient and start generating the requisite knowledge 
and organizations that will allow them to serve the cause of truth, which 
the dominant culture refuses to do and even actively opposes. Antar rec- 
ommends establishing Muslim institutions and empowering them to 
compete with the existing powers so that our concerns will be recog- 
nized. As a first step, he proposes establishing the Islamic Internet 
Council (IIC) to foster Islamic Internet institutions; study information 
science as it applies to Islamic knowledge; register Islamically relevant 
domain names; establish a central Web site authentication, certification, 
categorization, and categorization center; develop Qur’anic Arabic com- 
puter/Internet standards; censor harmful/un-Islamic sites for Muslims; 
and develop an “Internet Shari‘ah” to create an Islamic computing envi- 
ronment. 

The main mission of the IIC would be “to bring about an island of 
order in the chaos of the Internet for bringing to humanity the message of 
Islam through the Internet.” 
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E-Commerce: As indicated earlier, e-commerce offers both individ- 
uals and organized groups, large or small, tremendous and almost unlim- 
ited opportunities on the Internet. In the United States alone, it is esti- 
mated that the volume of e-commerce will reach the $300 billion mark, 
and worldwide to several trillion dollars, by the year 2002. Remaining 
within the Islamic framework of honesty, integrity, compassion, and pub- 
lic weal, Muslims need to tap their creativity and innovative faculties in 
order to earn their livelihood by all permissible means. They should make 
the best use of this and other IT to serve the cause of Islam. 

Traditional business was based on, or at least was greatly facilitated by, 
geographic proximity, and the concept of regional markets all over the 
world was promoted on the same basis. The slim pickings of NAFTA sup- 
ports the “death of distance” assertion by Mazrui.” Gordon has pointed out 
the traditional “natural market fallacy” by showing how Latin America is a 
European, and not an American, market. In the days of containerized ship- 
ping and electronic communication, distance is dead and irrelevant. There 
is no difference between trading with Kuala Lumpur and Rio de Janeiro, for 
the need for natural markets based on geographic proximity is now rela- 
tively unimportant. He further proves the point by stating that “in Germany 
there is realization that while intra-European trade ... has brought many 
benefits, it has more recently been accompanied by industrial stagnation 
and a growing inability to compete in world markets.”* 

The volume of business is not undergoing this phenomenal change 
alone, for it also can be seen in the ecology of commerce and in the sense 
of growing social responsibility. This claim, made by Davis, needs to be 
taken with a grain of salt: 


An increasing number of businesses are learning to bal- 
ance profitability and social responsibility ... Most of us 
still carry around the subliminal idea that ruthless behav- 
ior beats the competition and good behavior is money out 
of pocket. But the data show that the traditional ideas are 
wrong. Social responsibility makes sense in purely capi- 
talistic terms ... Social responsibility can’t follow the cat- 
alytic converter model. In a car, you can leave the engine 
unchanged and just bolt on a new part to take out the pol- 
lutants. But a genuine commitment to social responsibil- 
ity transforms not just what a company does, but also 
how it thinks.* 


Undoubtedly, there is growing pressure on traders and governments, as 
discussed above, for transparency and for eradication of corruption from 
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business practices. However, there is hardly anything to celebrate yet in 
this regard. 

To facilitate e-commerce, high-tech hotels are coming into vogue and 
providing access to high-speed Internet connectivity. “This is the begin- 
ning of a trend toward public Internet availability, [and] it will soon be 
commonplace at all public places.” 

How can Muslims become a part of this brave new world? Baidas 
suggests they establish IAATRADE-USA with a view to developing an 
Islamic Virtual Shopping Mall.“ The goal is to provide an opportunity for 
Muslim professionals to reach rare markets for their expertise and talents. 
He recommends that it be linked with chambers of commerce in the 
Muslim world as well as in the West. “The cooperating Muslim nations 
can disseminate information on their socio-cultural, political and eco- 
nomic opportunities.” In addition, he proposes the establishment of an 
Islamic library and bookstore, and many chat-group sessions with writers, 
religious leaders, and other elites. 

Economic espionage is another growth field of e-commerce. Muslims, 
while not participating in it, at least must be aware of it. American Muslim 
businesses are exposed to espionage conducted by foreign individuals and 
governments. Such activities cost American corporations, individuals, and 
institutions a great deal of time and money. American allies, such as Israel 
and France, are the biggest culprits. For all Americans, the serious issue is 
how to pursue mutually beneficial, cooperative, and strategic relations 
while our economic relations with our allies are acquiring a sharper com- 
petitive edge. 


The end of the Cold War, the global spread of market 
capitalism, and an understanding that weapons of mass 
destruction are neither morally legitimate nor particular- 
ly useful tools of statecraft have, collectively, elevated 
the importance of economic considerations in interna- 
tional affairs. 


The areas posing special challenges to the business community 
include economic vs. industrial espionage and technical intelligence capa- 
bilities. Some of the new devices are used in the industry (e.g., Techint, 
Sigint, imint, comint, elint). NACIC is well aware that the Internet and e- 
mail networks are exploitable by foreign collection efforts. One response 
to this threat is Title II of the Economic Espionage Act. Section 301(b)(1) 
[which] amends the definition of computer crime to include offenses 
“committed for the purpose of commercial advantage or private financial 
gain.” 
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Despite temporary problems in investing in foreign businesses, invest- 
ing globally from one’s home is a strong potential growth area of e-com- 
merce. Zimmerman, et al.* suggest proactive strategies through advanced 
planning by carefully identifying the relative strengths of competing eco- 
nomic enhancement programs, and then conducting a thorough analysis of 
positive and negative aspects of each feasible planned alternative. They 
discuss the concept of “proactive guerrilla investing,” a strategy of selec- 
tive investment in key sectors with one or more world-class skill areas. 
Their recommendation is to identify the most likely and feasible invest- 
ment agency on which to focus. They also suggest establishing innovative 
technology villages for business and community living purposes, both 
domestically and internationally. 


Organizational Development and the Internet: In addition to 
external factors, the plight of Muslims is attributable to some internal fac- 
tors, among them the crisis of dualism in the educational sytem and the 
ending of analytical deduction (ijtihdd) in matters related to Islam; con- 
tinuing backwardness in scientific and technological fields, after having 
laid foundations for most basic sciences in their heyday; and the inabili- 
ty to organize themselves (into an ummah) and their affairs through sys- 
temic thinking and proactive action. This situation is not confined to their 
so-called Third World backwardness, which is a whole other issue. 
However, with regard to the Muslims’ continuing disunity and lack of 
organization, they are more or less in the same state as many in the West. 

Despite this reality, American Muslims have accomplished a great 
deal as far as their mere presence is concerned. New IT offers them 
unprecedented global opportunities to organize themselves at the com- 
munity level and consolidate their activities at cosmopolitan, regional, 
national, and international levels. At present, there are over 1,000 Islamic 
web sites,” including those of such national Muslim organizations as 
MSA, CAIR, AMC, MPAC, CIE, and the Wisdom Fund of Enver Masud. 
This last organization, in addition to “upwebbing” excellent special fea- 
tures on current issues, has also made available useful information on 
Islamic issues. Since November 1995, thousands of people have accessed 
the IslamiCity Web site, Islam.org, worldwide every month. Such 
resources must be expanded. 

In the same vein, Akhtar® has proposed building an international 
Islamic intranet. He stresses the fact that IT revolution has vastly altered 
the way we obtain, code, store, deliver, retrieve, and share information via 
multimedia. So far, hundreds and thousands of Islamic centers and schools 
have set up their own homepages, and both Muslims and non-Muslims 
have accessed and benefitted from them. Now, he says, there is a need for 
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more uniform and better organized efforts to further facilitate access while 
maintaining the current ease of use and security. Competent paid and vol- 
unteer assistance is needed for concurrent dissemination and updating of 
databases. Elimination of duplication of effort, through the intranet, and 
extranet access to authorized external users can be achieved easily. 

Tout draws our attention to the phenomenon of fast information dis- 
sipation and near-total connectivity, in which even Muslim Americans are 
lagging behind. He suggests a virtual linking of all participating centers 
along the lines of immediate news sharing; Internet-based faxing and 
mass distribution of information; audio-video conferencing and broad- 
casting of events of interest to communities; a signature gathering system 
for petitions and proposals; and automatic registration for various func- 
tions and events offered by the Center (e.g., taking pledges for support 
and membership drives.)* 

In the true spirit of globalization, Rahmat emphasizes the need for an 
increased volume of already occurring transboundary communication via 
IT. He proposes creating virtual communities on the Web leading to a 
VNC (Virtual Network Civilization) 


composed of virtual cities like EduCity, MediCity, 
TransCity, MediaCity, GovCity, MoneyCity, SportCity, 
GreenCity, IndustryCity, InfraCity, and LivingCity. The 
LivingCity’s constitution will be the Islamic Shariah, and 
all its needs will be met according to Islamic rulings.... 
There is an opportunity to create a living virtual society 
that practices Islam as their way of life irrespective of 
what nationality they belong to.” 


The most basic but very important part of organizing Muslims 
locally and globally is to share and help implement the Web site con- 
struction and maintenance techniques. Jafri defines Islamic Web sites in 
terms of 


learning environments for Muslims and non-Muslims 
about Islam as a way of life, as a source of information on 
commerce, information technologies, financial transac- 
tions and trading, business training and services, media 
relations, promotion of modern Muslim achievements, 
dawah efforts, secular education, and Islamic education.” 


Issues pertaining to planning, designing, developing, launching, 
maintaining, and updating Web sites,“ as well as linking with others are 
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involved. Related problems include security, financing,“ training man- 
agers and other volunteers, developing simple user-friendly relevant 
guidelines,“ and content selection (e.g., information on the Web site 
about prayer schedules, determining the giblah [direction for prayer], 
moon sighting, and the Islamic calendar). There is a need for effective 
horizontal and vertical integration and communication across all races, 
ethnic backgrounds, genders, occupations, and socioeconomic strata in 
order to achieve the goai of unity, justice, and peace for all. Personal con- 
tact and the human touch are the best methods, but e-mail, Web pages, 
and other IT dissemination techniques are the most feasible alternatives 
to overcome time, money, and distance constraints. 


Clearinghouse of Research and Other Information: Muslims 
everywhere need to be reminded of the great emphasis Islam lays on 
seeking knowledge as a religious imperative. This is to prepare them to 
promote, mainly by practical example, righteous conduct, and doing their 
best to eradicate all forms of evil (i.e., un-Islamic) behavior. Muslim his- 
tory is credited with seeking and spreading knowledge and wisdom by 
making pertinent resources legally and logistically accessible to as many 
people as the current technology allowed. However, for various reasons, 
there currently is a huge gap between this ideal and the prevailing reality 
in the Muslim world. 

Caidi® bewails this gap by pointing out that in countries where the 
seeking of knowledge was considered a religious duty, one can expect 
libraries to flourish and develop. Yet librarians in the developing and 
Muslim worlds are not even considering the transition from traditional to 
digital library resources. With the latest revolution in IT and the Internet, 
the roles of libraries and library professionals are changing. She reflects 
on the potentials and the problems caused by the IT for the future of 
libraries, and attributes this lack of library development in Muslim coun- 
tries to the slow adoption of innovation.” The question is whether or not 
technology will reshape the library institution there. 

The explosion of knowledge, a very positive development, has a 
slight downside: plagiarism, unauthorized editing of materials, and mis- 
attributing unauthentic things to people. In addition, there are multifari- 
ous sorting needs. In this connection, Ahmad” points to the need for 
establishing a central clearinghouse of information on astronomical, reli- 
gio-juridical, political, and information science analysis. He raises two 
important issues related to PICS (filtering devices): protecting Muslim 
children from objectionable materials, and filtering in/out materials 
according to scholarly opinions of choice. This, he believes, will elimi- 
nate any sectarian or government censorship, as well. 
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On the same issue of the authentication and certification of Islamic 
information, especially of the Qur’an, Shah says 


the issue is becoming increasingly difficult with the 
Internet due to ease and speed of editing the electronic 
words. Oversight is difficult. Muslims need to evaluate 
instantaneously the accuracy, authenticity, and certifica- 
tion of Islamic knowledge on the Internet and other elec- 
tronic media.” 


He has identified six fairly complex issues for consideration: accura- 
cy of Islamic knowledge on the Internet; differences between the process 
of authenticating print and nonprint materials; knowledge and competen- 
cy of judges; difficulties in validating materials; evaluation of existing 
oversight groups; and determination of a rating system for Islamic sites. In 
view of the ever-growing number of Muslims in the world, Jafri indicates 
the need for continual research through audience input and feedback.” He 
has started to collect such data on important qualities of a good Web site. 
In addition, he has rated the top twenty sites in the world, their common 
features, areas of improvement, and what additional traits and applications 
the audience would like to see in them.” 


Education and Training on the Internet: In capitalist liberal demo- 
cratic societal structures, it is understandable and a given that the private 
business sector dominates all communication networks, including the 
Internet. At the same time, private ingenuity and entrepreneurship have 
played their role and have been used for educational purposes. Business 
became involved in order to ensure everybody’s access to this technology, 
at least in the education and training sectors, in the hope of obtaining 
human resources that could cope with the demands of aggressively com- 
petitive world economies. They have invested a fortune in promoting the 
Internet in formal, nonformal, informal, and incidental education and train- 
ing. The field of distance education, which relies on correspondence cours- 
es and audio-video educational materials, has been revolutionized with 
Web publishing and Internet courses. In the United States, the goal of con- 
necting all schools with the Internet is progressing steadily. 

Among the LDCs, India tops the list in producing the largest non- 
Western talent pool of computer professionals. Moreover, India exports 
software engineers by the thousands every month to the United States, the 
European Union, and to whoever else can afford to pay for their services. 
Silicon Valley owes a great deal of its progress to about 100,000 engi- 
neers that have left India for the greater opportunities in the United States 
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since the 1960s. Muslims need to work much more diligently and smarter 
to emulate this record. 

Apart from using the Internet as a distance learning resource in various 
disciplines, we also must consider education and training in educational 
communication and instructional technology. That involves training those 
who, knowingly or unknowingly, have to undertake instructional responsi- 
bilities. Those who do so knowingly are teachers and professors at various 
levels of the education ladder or trainers of adults in on-the-job training 
environments. The imperceptible involvement in instructional activities can 
be exemplified by referring to the communication that occurs, for example, 
between a doctor and a patient or between librarians and their clients. 
Learning from television is considered informal if it occurs on a regular 
basis without a learner’s being aware of it. Learning from a single or a few 
more events without any deliberate effort is an example of incidental learn- 
ing. All possibilities are there on the Internet. 

Instructional competency cannot be taken for granted in everyone 
who is called upon to teach. It is therefore necessary for Muslim commu- 
nity leaders and those responsible for making direct or indirect decisions 
about planning, budgeting, or evaluating educational activities to ensure 
that such people are competent. Ahmad and Shah have discussed the 
transfer of knowledge to the Internet as a transforming process from print 
to digitalized format, and as involving issues related to the nature of the 
content (e.g., authoring or scripting, screen writing, sound, animation, 
dramatization, special effects) involved in the latest IT use in instruction 
and learning.” Siddiqui questions the Western assumption of value-free 
instructional technology and points out a serious lack of instructional 
technologists among Muslims, both in the realms of hardware and soft- 
ware. He proposes a series of workshops for this purpose, and a fuller dis- 
cussion of instructional issues from a broader Islamic perspective based 
on universal values related to human mission, message, medium, meth- 
ods, milieu, and measurement. He also recommends a paradigm shift 
from traditional to information revolution systemic thinking.” 

Ghafoor” emphasizes the need for education and training in prepar- 
ing instructional materials for the Internet. He identified domains relevant 
to the Islamic Society of North America (ISNA) and American Muslim 
communities. Unus and Husain” provides a rationale for an Internet- 
based course in Islamic studies, offering “two reasons: a) difficulty of 
producing instructional materials from scarce American Islamic sources; 
and b) students undertaking Islamic studies without the benefit of tradi- 
tional teacher-student interaction.” They also point out the instructors’ 
lack of knowledge of the Internet environments and the lack of student 
access to the Internet. They distinguish between the Western concept of 
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knowledge, which they claim is closer to mere information, and the 
Islamic concept, which is rooted in wisdom. Khorshid” seems to provide 
the answer by stressing the “need to pool our resources together to serve 
the widely scattered, across the United States and Canada, Muslim com- 
munities without adequate learning resources in Islam.” 


Interactive Learning and Interfaith Dialogue: In addition to the 
thousands of Web sites with authentic materials on Islam for self-educa- 
tion, there is an ongoing round-the-clock interaction on religion in gener- 
al, and a dialog between Muslims and non-Muslims.” Zaleski asks: “Will 
denominations keep doctrine and ... believers in a virtual world (cyber- 
space) when it is so easy to jump from temple to mosque?” 

The situation with regard to Muslim-Christian relations in the West is 
rather fluid. While there is growing realization that differences between 
Islam and the West are highly exaggerated, certain powerful political 
interest groups hostile to Islam have been successful in misleading the 
Christian majority into seeing Islam and Muslims through the prism of 
Arab-Israeli politics. As Ahmad and Yousef see it, the dialog between 
Islam and the West has begun: 


In such enlightened interaction there is hope for a 21st 
century that will be period of Islamic and Western coop- 
eration and not the confrontation that has dominated the 
past ... For the coming millennium, the potential effects 
of IT on numerous, emerging universal themes such as 
multinational diversity, cultural veracity and Islamic 
integrity are of profound importance.” 


To what extent a common person roaming in cyberspace is intellec- 
tually prepared to contribute meaningfully to a philosophical dialog on 
these crucial issues can only be answered in the light of the nature, vol- 
ume, frequency, and sophistication of images, sounds, and textual ideas 
contending for their attention. Siddiqui* urges cultural sensitivity training 
for the da‘i; much more so for those engaged in global da‘wah on the 
Internet. One wrong word written and one wrong approach may cause 
instantaneous and irreparable damage. 

Mohamed stresses the importance of a clear Islamic vision and mis- 
sion, and proper planning in the use of IT.” Many others have proposed 
some innovative ideas to improve the performance of Muslim Web sites 
on the Internet through integrating technologies and the advanced use of 
search engines. In view of the current and potential integration of various 
disciplines of knowledge, Muslims must become more effective in the art 
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and science of working in interdisciplinary teams, as the importance of 
such skills in interpersonal communication and parliamentary procedures 
are used in interfaith dialog and cannot be overemphasized.” 

I agree with Husain“ that the Internet is a political tool. The West has 
used it to secularize and control the teeming billions in the LDCs as well 
as their own masses, including Muslim minds, and as a consumer market 
for information and misinformation. He proposes establishing five schol- 
arly Muslim groups on the Internet: globalist thinkers for strategic plan- 
ning, social science specialists for globalization and operationalization of 
Islamic concepts, activists to mobilize the masses for peace-with-justice 
actions, an intelligence group for creating databases in all areas of knowl- 
edge, and technologists to advise on developing search engines and other 
matters related to science and technology. 


Conclusions 


The concept of globalization has been rigorously pushed and popular- 
ized with the help of the latest information and communication technolo- 
gies, such as the Internet. Globalization also comes with cultural, political, 
and economic underpinnings. What values, beliefs, attitudes, and behav- 
iors are being promoted and by whom? Who has how much control over 
the instruments of globalization? Do those nations embarking on free trade 
have the human, economic, organizational resources, and institutions to 
compete successfully in the aggressive climate of the global economy? Do 
they have the power to defend their economic interests? How much polit- 
ical clout do they have on international organizations involved in ensuring 
justice? What kinds of societal structures does this globalization imagine? 
What kind of individuals do these structures seek to produce? These are all 
very vital questions that have to be discussed with all candor and moral 
vigor and intellectual rigor. The consequences of the globalization of a free 
market economy so far have proved disastrous for several countries. This 
ruination has been consistent with Sir M. Iqbal’s description of the afflu- 
ence of a few in the face of miserable plight of the masses caused by cap- 
italism’s interest-based financial institutions:* 


Apparently there is a lot light of science and technology in Europe. 

The fact is that this darkness is devoid of any source of sustenance. 

Here, in their architectural beauty, decoration, and cleanliness, 

bank buildings are much more attractive than even cathedrals’. 

The mode of financial transactions that looks like trade is in fact 
gambling. 

This benefits only one (only a few) and means financial death to 
hundreds of thousands. 
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IT, as represented by the Internet, has given us fabulous opportunities 
for accessing information not easily available through traditional means. 
Yet at the same time, they have exposed naive children and adults to 
debased music, immoral literature, and pornography. The process of dumb- 
ing down moral standards has begun and is sweeping across the globe in 
the name of modernity. What has been globalized is the decadent myopic 
secular culture that serves the politico-economic interests of an oligarchy. 
The hype and euphoria about its equal access and control, as well as its 
being a harbinger of peace and prosperity for all, needs to be moderated. 

Muslims should arrange to be trained in IT so that they can ensure its 
proper usage in their quest to establish just and judicious societal struc- 
tures. These are double-edged swords. If we remain just passive users of 
IT, we become ever-more vulnerable to it. On the contrary, if we master 
the genie of technology and the techniques of message design for the 
Internet, we have a much better chance of fulfilling the Islamic mission 
of establishing peace with justice for all by using IT to realize worthy 
goals and objectives. 
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Jinnah, Pakistan, and Islamic Identity 


By Akbar S. Ahmed. Routledge, New York, 1997, 274 pp. + xxix. 


Dr. Akbar S. Ahmed is probably the most published author in Pakistan. His pub- 
lished works, some of which have earned excellent reviews, make a formidable list. As 
perhaps the best known contemporary Muslim anthropologist, his commitment to the dis- 
cipline, despite his avocation of being an administrator, is the key to his success. What 
sets Ahmed apart from most Pakistani authors is that his writings are informed by theo- 
Tetical considerations and anchored in empirical data. He exudes easy familiarity with 
methodology, is creative and imaginative in his approach, and can conceptualize. 
Moreover, he can intellectualize problems and issues. As with his earlier writings, his pre- 
sent work is marked by these characteristics. 
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The work is structured around one major theme (Jinnah), and the subthemes of the 
nature of nationhood, Islam, ethnic and religious identity, the problems of minorities, and 
the pervasive and ubiquitous influence of media, race, empire, and other factors. Using 
the methodologies of cultural anthropology, semiotics, and media studies, Ahmed 
explores old ground with new insights and interpretations. What we have here is neither 
biography nor history per se; it is part biography, part history of partition, an exploration 
of Muslim nationhood and Pakistani statehood, and part the Muslim search for identity, a 
quest that not only inspired the Muslim struggle for Pakistan during the 1940s, but which 
is still relevant (e.g., northern Cyprus, Bosnia, Chechnia, Kashmir, Kosovo, Mindanao 
[the Philippines], Pattani [Thailand], and even for the Turkish minority in Bulgaria). 

All said and done, it was the critical problem of identity to which Jinnah addressed 
himself in the Indian context of the 1930s and 1940s. Thus he represents not only 
Pakistan, but also a manifestation of the very search for identity in the present larger 
Muslim world context. His solution to the problems of marginalization, alienation, and 
even exclusion of Muslims from the corridors of power serves as a beacon to Muslim 
communities struggling for identity, self-expression, and self-realization. Hence the rele- 
vance of Jinnah to the modern Muslim world. 

Ahmed organizes his somewhat disjointed material and manages to weave together 
the disparate topics in eight chapters, along with an introduction and an epilogue, spread 
over 300 pages. The Introduction argues the case of Saladin (Salah al Din, the conqueror 
of Jerusalem) as an ideal Muslim hero, asserting that “contemporary Muslims everywhere 
look for Saladin” (p. xvii). Ahmed uses Saladin as “a metaphor, a cultural context,” and 
draws “an analogy ... between Saladin and Jinnah.” 

Chapter One discusses the people who mattered to Jinnah, while the Chapter Two out- 
lines the Subcontinent’s history, focusing on the developments that made Jinnah’s move- 
ment possible. Jinnah’s conversion from an “ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity” to the 
fiercest advocate of Hindu-Muslim separation, “a slow and inevitable process,” is dis- 
cussed in chapters Three and Four. Next comes Mountbatten’s role as the last Viceroy and 
the first “Paki-basher,” who constricted, thwarted, and disabled Pakistan from becoming a 
viable concern upon independence in August 1947. Chapter Six focuses upon Lord and 
Lady Mountbatten’s relationship with Nehru and its bearing on both Mountbatten’s poli- 
cies and predilections as well as on Jinnah. Here, for the first time, a (usually ignored) topic 
that is crucial to understanding the Viceroy’s moves and motives and the somersaults he 
enacted during the critical partition period is discussed rather explicitly: the long drawn- 
out, intense love affair between Edwina and Nehru, its wide-ranging political ramifications, 
and its possible direct and indirect effects on decision making during the summer of 1947. 
Chapters Seven and Eight discuss the creation of Pakistan and its subsequent history, the 
sort of Islamic identity that Jinnah envisaged for the fledgling state, his relevance to mod- 
ern-day Pakistan, the bleak Muslim situation in India (from Anandmath [1882] to Ayodhya 
[1992]), and the struggle for identity in Bangladesh. Finally, the Epilogue stresses the 
urgent need for dialogue, reassessment, greater Indian-Pakistani and Hindu-Muslim har- 
mony “if you are not to be locked in eternal confrontation.” Also suggested are steps for 
improving understanding and facilitating dialogue. Reconciliation, understanding, and 
sorting out differences and strengthening common ground are recommended. 

What sets Ahmed apart from most of Jinnah’s biographers is the historical perspec- 
tive and the human angle he brings to his discussion. Wolpert, says Ahmed, fails to 
explore “Jinnah’s rediscovery of his own roots, his own sense of identity, of culture, and 
history, which would come increasingly to the fore in the last few years of his life” (pp. 
24-25). “Ayesha Jala’s portrayal of Jinnah ... half machine, half man. Jalal’s Jinnah is a 
robot, programmed to play poker for stakes ... and win in small committee rooms; and like 
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a machine does not even appear to believe in what he is doing....” She also fails to 
“explain how he linked up intellectually with Sir Sayyed and Iqbal in the quest for Muslim 
unity” (p. 30). 

In contrast, Ahmed’s main contribution lies in his focusing on the cultural transfor- 
mation that Jinnah underwent in 1937, a transformation that other Muslim leaders (e.g., Sir 
Sayyed, Iqbal, and Hasrat Mohani) had gone through earlier. Indeed, 1937 represented a 
watershed in Jinnah’s public life. Hence, argues Ahmed, Jinnah’s “genius was, apart from 
his recognized talents as a political strategist and constitutional lawyer, to encourage the 
development of a modern Muslim persona, one which would represent a modern Muslim 
nation and reflect its spirit while providing identity and unity” (p. 71). As against the stan- 
dard Pakistani portrayal of Jinnah as a cardboard character, projecting him as a “stiff for- 
mal lawyer ... stuck to his Western dress and Western ways,” shunning mass rallies, stern, 
unfeeling, and emotional, Ahmed reveals the leader’s human face. Interestingly, he is the 
only author to have talked to his daughter, Dina Wadia. 

To Ahmed, Jinnah is not the “secular” leader of the first avowedly Muslim nation- 
state, but rather the universal symbol of Muslim identity. Along with Sharif al Mujahid 
(Jinnah: Studies and Interpretation, 1981), Ahmed is the only major author to stress the 
fact that foremost in Jinnah’s vision was “the unequivocal Islamic nature of Pakistan, draw- 
ing its inspiration from the Qur’an and the holy Prophet. This is the vision of an Islamic 
society which would be equitable and compassionate and tolerant ...” (p. 177). In his reply 
to Mountbatten’s address during the transfer-of-power ceremony on 14 August 1947, 
Jinnah underlined his preference for the Islamic model when he told Mountbatten that a 
more permanent and more inspiring model to follow than the Prophet could not be found, 
thereby ignoring Mountbatten’s choice of Emperor Akbar for that particular role. 

As in the case of his other publications, Ahmed displays certain chinks in his armor. 
First, the subtitle (“The Search for Saladin”) is rather misplaced. For one thing, it does not 
conform to the ground reality in terms of Muslim India’s national consciousness during 
the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s. During that time, Mustafa Kemal, and not Saladin, was the 
hero. Muslims of those years fed incessantly on Kemal’s exploits from Galilee (1916) to 
the battle of Sakarya (1921) on the road to Ankara (which ensured the eviction of the 
invading Greek army from the Turkish homeland), and were enthralled by his stout defi- 
ance of the West, his singular success in shredding the iniquitous Treaty of Sévres (1921) 
and replacing it with the Treaty of Lusanne (1923), which was negotiated with the princi- 
pal Allied power on a footing of equality. 

To this generation, Kemal had aborted long-term Allied plans to partition Asia 
Minor, push the frontiers of Europe into the Middle East, and recreate the Mediterranean 
as a European Mare Nostrum. Jerusalem had been reoccupied by Lord Allenby’s forces in 
1916, due in part to the Arab Rebellion against the Ottomans, and the legendary Saladin 
was a rather hazy figure, much too distant in the past. In contrast, the Sublime Porte rep- 
resented Islam’s mundane strength and glory in immediate terms, and Kemal, who had 
saved it for Islam, had adorned the front pages of Muslim papers throughout the 
Subcontinent since the Turkish “war of liberation” (1919-22). A good deal of literature, 
especially in Urdu and Punjabi, was produced about him, and most Muslim petty shops in 
both small and large towns displayed his portrait until it was replaced by the new, emerg- 
ing “savior,” Mohammad Ali Jinnah, in the late 1930s. 

Kemal was, therefore, more real, more inspiring, and more relevant in early twenti- 
eth-century Muslim consciousness and setting. Despite his abolition of the caliphate 
(1924), his opting for laicism and wholesale Westernization, and his abandonment of the 
Muslim East, Kemal was still hailed as gha@zi (a successful warrior) and sayf al Islam (the 
sword of Islam). Above all, he was considered the chief propelling force toward “the 
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development of a modern Muslim persona, one which would represent a modern Muslim 
nation and reflect its spirit while providing identity and security.” The national flag and 
the national anthem represent the most emotive and most telling symbols of a nation’s per- 
sona, and though both were oriented toward Islam (especially the anthem composed by 
the Islamicist Mahmet Akif), Kemal retained them, thereby acknowledging in a sense the 
Islamic legacy inherited by the modern Turkish nation (compare this to what Nasser and 
Qassem did in Egypt and Iraq, respectively). Jinnah admired Kemal and considered him 
“a great hero” and “an inspiration... [for] the Muslims of India.” Jinnah reportedly advised 
his daughter to read Armstrong’s Grey Wolf while at Hampstead in the early 1930s. As 
one who grew up ina politically orientated family during the 1930s, I know that the model 
was Kemal and not Saladin, and that the search was for another Kemal and not another 
Saladin. In the reviewer’s view, both the subtitle and the cultural metaphor matrix are 
extraneous and could be dropped. 

Second, Ahmed’s portrayal of the Iqbal-Jinnah relationship is, of course, good copy 
but bad history. Ahmed would have Jinnah “acknowledge Iqbal as his mentor” (p. 73 ff.) 
In his Foreword to Letters of Iqbal to Jinnah (1943), Jinnah acknowledged Iqbal’s contri- 
bution: 


His views were substantially in consonance with my own and had 
finally led me to the same conclusion as a result of careful examina- 
tion and study of the constitutional problems facing India, and found 
expression in due course in the united will of Muslim India as adum- 
brated in the Lahore resolution... (p. 5; italics added) 


This acknowledgment by no means makes Iqbal his mentor, but popular Pakistani 
bazaar version does. Iqbal was a poet and visionary given to flights of imagination, while 
Jinnah was a born pragmatist, a seasoned and practical politician who sought to keep his 
feet firmly on the ground all the time. Thus Jinnah, in one of his letters to Iqbal, coun- 
tered the latter’s suggestion to declare Muslim India’s political objective immediately 
and unequivocally: “I want to pull them [Muslims] up step by step and before making 
them run I want to be sure that they are capable of standing on their own legs” (Pakistan 
Times, 25 December 1955). The spectre of “the passing of the flame from one to the 
other,” depicted by Ahmed, also is not grounded in history but rather is the handiwork of 
the author’s fertile imagination. It is rather intriguing that Ahmed succumbed, though 
unwittingly, to a simplistic approach, an approach of which he so rightly accuses most 
Pakistani authors. 

In terms of format, Ahmed characteristically goes in for the “big picture,” a large 
landscape, and generalizations galore. Such a method provides breadth but, unless han- 
dled dexterously, comes with certain costs in terms of depth and a slide toward a pro- 
crustean-bed approach. The work explodes with an array of provocative ideas, but, 
although not inexplicably, without adequate linkages at certain places. A plethora of sub- 
themes makes the work multidimensional. However, an omnibus approach also may tend 
to make it somewhat disjointed, fragmented, and repetitious (e.g., pp. 71, 98). The work 
also features some errors of facts and dates (e.g., pp. 103, 111, 113). Clearly, this work 
should have been edited more meticulously in order to make the narrative more compact, 
consistent, and coherent. 

Despite the serpentine trees and a dense and entangled foliage, the grand view is sim- 
ply fantastic. This is what one should really look for in a significant work like this. Indeed, 
in terms of the much needed reassessment of Jinnah’s work and significance, Ahmed rep- 
resents a singular contribution. And in “revealing Jinnah’s human face alongside his hero- 
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ic achievement,” Professor Francis Robinson says, the present work makes Jinnah “‘acces- 
sible to the current age and renders his greatness even clearer than before.” It is a work 
that could be read and commented upon for a long while, and that could inspire a fresh 
look at Jinnah, especially in terms of his significance in the modern Muslim world con- 
text. 


Sharif al Mujahid 
Karachi, Pakistan 


Human Motivation: 
An Islamic Perspective 


Shafiq Falah Alawneh 


This article seeks to elaborate on the Islamic understanding of human 
motivation. It discusses the importance of understanding motivation as 
a guide for explaining human behavior. It reviews various conceptions 
of motivation available within the different schools of psychology. 
Motivation in Islam, the paper argues, derives from knowledge about 
human origins, about God and Man’s relationship with God and the 
world around him. Free will and knowledge are important components 
of human motivation. Iman (faith), the paper insists, is the most basic 
of human motivations. It is a profound psychological state that influ- 
ences all forms of motivations. The article concludes by identifying the 
implications of motivation to education and learning. 


Introduction 


This paper is a modest attempt at describing the concept of human moti- 
vation from an Islamic perspective. Few studies have been directed toward 
this important topic, although great concern is given to motivation in gen- 
eral. Research in this domain usually includes topics like motivation theo- 
ries, types of motivation, ways to motivate people, sources of motivation, 
and the role of motivation in high achievement and perform-ance. Almost 
every source of information in psychology includes one or more chapters 
about motivation; sometimes whole books and journals are dedicated to 
this field. 

Actually, the topic of motivating human behavior has occupied philoso- 
phers and thinkers since ancient times. The prophets were sent to ask peo- 
ple to believe in and obey the rules and the system chosen for them by 
Allah. The divine messages brought good news to those who believe in the 
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messages and a warning to those who reject them. The miraculous acts of 
the prophets constituted one method of convincing people that what they 
brought was the truth. 

Many verses in the Holy Qur'an describe the people and the way they 
received the teachings of their prophets. Such verses include (89:6-13), 
(79:15-25), (69:46), (71:14, 10-12), (11:58,66,94), and (7:72,76-78). 
The following is an example of these verses: 


Seest thou not how thy Lord dealt with the Ad people of the city of 
Iram with Lofty pillars, the like of which were not produced in all the 
land. And with the Thamud (people) who cut out huge rocks in the 
valley? And with Pharaoh, Lord of the Stakes. All these transgressed 
beyound bounds in the lands, and heaped therein mischief. Therefore 
did thy Lord pour on them a scourge of diverse chastisements. 
(89:6-13) 


It is clear from the preceding verses that motives are an essential compo- 
nent of human personality as created by Allah. Thus, the invitation of man 
to follow the system chosen for him by his Creator was almost always 
accompanied by some sort of motivation that stimulates him to do good 
deeds leading to Allah’s acceptance and satisfaction. In the same vein, 
motivation may inhibit evil deeds that lead to Allah’s anger and chastise- 
ment. 

When Allah mentions ancient people in the Holy Qur’an like Ad and their 
prophet Hud, Thamud, and their prophet Salih, the people of Madyan and 
their prophet Shuʻaib, and the Sons of Israel and their prophet Musa, He 
always asked his prophets to beautify good deeds in the eyes of the believ- 
ers and make the picture of evil deeds ugly and hateful. In Islam, we find 
this matter even more obvious, for Allah describes Paradise in detail as if 
the believer is looking directly at it in his mind’s eye. The same is true in 
describing Hell and its burning flames. 

Allah, then, created man and endowed him with several instincts, incen- 
tives and motives that are significant for his well-being. It is true that 
instincts and incentives affect man’s life and behavior, but their importance 
stems from their motivating force and influence. It seems necessary, how- 
ever, to distinguish among a number of closely related concepts in this field 
such as instincts, incentives, drives, needs, and motives. 

Instinct, for example, can be defined as a complex behavior that must 
have a fixed pattern throughout a species and that must be unlearned.' Most 
physiologists, though, view human behavior as directed by physiological 
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needs and physiological wants in addition to simple innate instincts. This 
concept of instinct was put forward early in this century as a direct conse- 
quence of Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution. After reviewing some 500 
books on psychology and sociology, one sociologist complied a list of 
5,759 supposed human instincts.” 

Incentives, on the other hand, are viewed as extrinsic forms of motiva- 
tion. Teachers and educators always are in need of these incentives. Since 
they can’t assume that students are enthusiastic about doing certain tasks 
like multiplying, dividing, and spelling because these activities are not fas- 
cinating in their own right, it is necessary for teachers and parents to look 
for incentives that magnify their impact. 

Unfortunately, instinct theory failed to explain all human motivation, a 
matter that resulted in proposing the concept of drive and the process of 
drive reduction as a mechanism of motivation. The idea behind drives is 
that a physiological need creates an aroused psychological state that drives 
the individual to reduce this need by satisfying it in some alternative way 
like eating or drinking. The aim of a drive is basically to lead the individ- 
ual to homeostasis, i.e., the maintenance of a steady internal state. 

The “drive” has been used sometimes to establish the concept and 
process of motivation. Drive was first introduced into psychology by 
Woodworth in 1918 and is usually defined as the condition that imparts 
movement and can be understood through observable events. Some psy- 
chologists, however, prefer to use the terms “drive” and “motive” synony- 
mously.* 

A “need” comprises a major component in the content model of motiva- 
tion. In this model, the major contributors like McClelland, Atkinson, and 
Maslow suggest that people act or behave so as to fulfill their needs and sat- 
isfy their desires. “Need” in this sense is a condition that exists within the 
individual. Some needs are basic and essential for the survival of the indi- 
vidual and thus rightly are called “primary needs.” But many needs are not 
related to basic survival—they must be fulfilled for the development and 
the well-being of man. Needs usually give rise to “drives,” which in tum 
compel the organism to act or behave. 

Drives and incentives, however, are strongly interrelated, so that not only 
are we pushed by our need to reduce the drives and achieve optimum arous- 
al, but we also are pulled by incentives. In this respect, incentives are 
viewed as positive or negative stimuli that lure or repel the individual. Our 
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internal needs energize and direct our behavior, but so do the external 
incentives for a certain behavior for which we feel driven. 

In the Holy Qur'an, this interrelatedness between internal needs and 
external incentives underlies the concept of reward and punishment. If one 
reads the Holy Qur'an, for instance, he will come across a myriad of these 
internal needs and extemal incentives that are used as the basis of what the 
Qur'an and Muslim scholars describe as yearning (targhib) and awe 
(tarhib). Instincts, internal needs, and external incentives are all used as 
components of the main principles of motivation, i.e., reward and punish- 
ment. Examples of these include eating, drinking, getting married to beau- 
tiful women, dwelling in lofty palaces and mansions, protection from fear 
and hellfire, success in this life and the Hereafter, high achievement, self- 
respect and self-actualization, as well as being fed rotten food and boiling 
liquids, chastisement, being deprived of security and respect, being neg- 
lected and ignored, and dwelling forever in hellfire. 

Motivation, the basic concept, runs through virtually all aspects of human 
life and behavior, especially those aspects related to learning and teaching. 
Forms of motivation, as will become evident throughout this article, are 
diverse and include among other things rewards and feedback, feelings of 
success and achievement, concern for others, and the development of one’s 
capabilities. It goes without saying that motivation is the most important 
concept of education. It is important both as a concept that enhances edu- 
cational behavior and as a goal of education. It is also important because 
other procedures, such as managing classrooms efficiently, maintaining 
discipline, preparing clear and attainable objectives, and teaching the gift- 
ed and talented, are all directed toward enhancing students’ motivation to 
learn and teachers’ motivation to teach.’ To psychologists, a motivation is 
a need or desire that serves to energize behavior and to direct it toward a 
good.® 


Motivation in Major Psychological Approaches 


Almost all psychologists agree that motivation is the basis for initiation, 
continuation or termination, and maintenance of human behavior. 
Motivation also directs human behavior toward the desired goals. 
Psychologists, however, differ in their interpretation of motivation accord- 
ing to the theoretical school to which they belong. 

Psychoanalysts, for instance, view motivation as an unconscious 
impulse. Our behavior, according to this view, is totally determined by the 
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multidimensional conflicts of the id, ego, and superego: the three major 
components of the human personality. The id is the actual personality at 
birth, the sole function of which is to fulfill the instincts and seek objects 
that satisfy them. In this sense, the id is usually guided and urged by lusts, 
pleasures, and instincts. An example of this are the baby’s cries and agitat- 
ed limb movements when it is hungry, which are believed, according to 
Freudian psychology, to be energized by the hunger instinct. The main 
principle that activates the id is the pleasure principle that seeks immediate 
gratification for the instinctual needs.’ 

According to Freud, the ego emerges when psychic energy is diverted 
from the id to energize the important cognitive processes such as percep- 
tion, learning, and logical reasoning. It is the rational part of the human per- 
sonality, and it serves the reality principle, i.e., finding realistic ways to 
gratify the instincts. The ego, moreover, must invest some of its energy to 
block the id’s irrational impulses.® 

The superego, which is the third component of the human personality, is 
the person’s internalized moral standards. It develops from the striving of 
the ego for perfection rather than for pleasure or reality. It is normally 
developed between the ages of 3 and 5 as the child internalizes the moral 
values and standards of its parents. Thus, the superego is directed by cul- 
ture and a social value system. 

According to behaviorists, motivation constitutes the why of our behav- 
ior. When behavior is obstructed by some barrier and we feel imbalanced 
and tense, any release of this tension becomes a motivating force. Although 
there are various schools within behaviorism, such as radical behaviorism, 
neobehaviorism, and the school that embraces social learning theory, they 
all agree that the intensity and the continuity of our behavior are determined 
by contingencies of reinforcement and situational variables.” According to 
the behaviorist tradition, the major mechanism of human motivation is rein- 
forcement and punishment, or what Thorndike described as the law of 
effect. Reinforcement or reward raises motivation by increasing the proba- 
bility of certain behavior occurring in similar conditions, while punishment 
lowers motivation by decreasing the likelihood of some other behavior 
from occurring under similar conditions. These two (i.e., punishment and 
reinforcement) are the major, if not the only, consequences of human 
behavior. As Skinner has put it, behavior is totally governed by its conse- 
quences. If these consequences are pleasant, the individual will be moti- 
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vated to continue with his present behavior. If otherwise, he will be moti- 
vated to stop and abstain from his present behavior.'° 

The cognitive approach emphasizes that motivation is a function of the 
individual’s perception of the value and importance of his behavior on him- 
self and his society, the individual’s expectancy and anticipation of the out- 
come of his behavior, and the performance level, i.e., the competence of 
behavior. When high personal competence is connected to skill, it is said 
that the individual has high self-efficacy. 

As noted earlier in the discussion of the behaviorist tradition, motivation 
is mostly external. It is reflected in the form of reward or punishment. On 
the other hand, the cognitive approach emphasizes internal motivation, 
which springs from inside the individual. Accordingly, this approach 
speaks about achievement motivation, competence motivation, cognitive 
drive (knowledge motivation), curiosity and discovery motivation, arousal 
motivation and sensation seeking, and attribution motivation. The common 
factor among all these types of motivation is that they all stem from inside 
and thus become a distinguishing mark of the human personality, although, 
of course, they might be greatly affected by outside conditions and external 
factors as well.!! 

Humanists look at motivation from a content point of view and believe 
that motivation is strongly influenced by the needs of the individual. When 
a need is not satisfied, the individual becomes tense and anxious, and any 
behavior that reduces this tension is termed motivation. Moreover, human- 
ists distinguish between basic needs (deficiency needs) such as food, drink, 
and safety, and metaneeds (or growth needs) like the need for knowledge, 
beauty, and self-actualization.'* Maslow even suggested that these needs 
are arranged hierarchically, so that the higher the need is, the less physical 
it becomes, and the less associated with survival it is. Growth needs are cru- 
cial in promoting the well-being of an individual, while deprivation needs 
form the physiological bases of human motivation.'? 

Motivation can be viewed as both physiological and psychological in 
origin, as is the case with arousal and sensation seeking. In this type of 
motivation, the stimulation of certain parts of the nervous system (mainly 
in the cortex) pushes the individual for more work and activity. But this is 
only one half of the process. Psychological states that characterize an indi- 
vidual are usually accompanied by physiological activities, mainly the 
active functioning of the sympathetic nervous system. Psychological states 
include the feelings of pleasure, satisfaction, and relaxation. 
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Theoretical Explanations of Motivation 


The psychoanalytic approach views motivation in terms of basic 
instincts, mainly the sexual instinct and the aggression instinct, each of 
which is demonstrated by a number of motives. This approach is attacked, 
however, because it proposes a group of obscure psychological constructs 
by which it tries to explain a complex human behavior. The suggestion that 
instincts motivate behavior does not satisfy the behaviorists, who consider 
those instincts vague and misleading. 

Moreover, this approach is severely criticized by social psychologists 
who blame the instinct-oriented scientists for not agreeing upon a specified 
number of those instincts. Some claim there are hundreds of them, while 
others say there are two. Social psychologists also note that even if we 
assume the accuracy of the approach, we would notice wide differences 
between people and tribes in the same basic instinct.'* 

Unfortunately, the attack of behaviorists on the instinct theory is not 
complete in itself. They argue that our behavior is completely governed 
from outside, and as Skinner put it, behavior is governed by its conse- 
quences. In his book A Matter of Consequences, he states that the chapter 
on education in Science and Human Behavior began: 


In an American school if you ask for the salt in good French, you get 
an A. In France you get the salt. And the A was probably reinforcing 
only as an escape from a threat of punishment. Students studied to 
avoid the consequences of not studying.'> 


In this case they denied the role of the individual and his will in shaping 
his own behavior. According to behaviorists, our behavior is totally con- 
trolled by how others respond to it. If we receive any kind of reinforcement, 
we tend to repeat the behavior in similar conditions in the future. 
Otherwise, if we receive some sort of punishment, the behavior will stop 
and fade. 

In modern psychology, motives can be divided into many types, depend- 
ing on the basis/bases used for their classification. For instance, according 
to their origin, they can be classified into primary and secondary (acquired) 
motives; according to their consequences, either rewards or punishments; 
according to the level of being aware of them, either conscious or uncon- 
scious; and according to the importance of their satisfaction, hierarchically, 
from biological needs at the bottom to safety needs, belonging needs, self- 
esteem needs, cognitive and knowledge needs, esthetic needs, and finally 
self-actualization needs at the top.'® 
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An Islamic Paradigm of Motivation 


In Islam, it is difficult to talk about motivation without referring first to 
man’s origin, his aim in this life, and his relationship with other people and 
with his Creator. This includes his place on this earth and how he should 
relate to other creatures, living or inanimate. 

Man was created with the purpose of becoming God’s representative on 
earth. We read in the Holy Qur’an the following verse: 


Behold, thy Lord said to the angels: I will create a vicegerent on earth. 
They said: Wilt Thou place therein one who will make mischief and 
shed blood? Whilst we do celebrate Thy praises and glorify Thy holy 
name? He said: I know what ye know not. (2:30) 


For the purpose of this representation and administration of earth and the 
investment of its resources, God endowed man with the ability to think and 
use his mind. This ability is essential for the concept of accountability. 
Since man has the ability to think and distinguish between good and evil, 
he must be responsible for his behavior and must be held accountable for 
his decisions. 

The mental ability God endowed man with rests upon two important 
dimensions: knowledge and will. This idea can be clarified by the follow- 
ing illustration (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. An Islamic Demonstration of the Purpose for Creating Man. 
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Without the necessary knowledge, it is difficult for man to behave, for 
knowledge enhances man’s behavior. Recently, some psychologists have 
come to believe that knowledge comprises one important motive in human 
beings, and they termed it the “cognitive drive” or “cognitive motiva- 
tion.”!” The more one knows about the world around him (and about him- 
self), the more one becomes motivated to obtain knowledge. The knowl- 
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edge of concer here, of course, is that which enables him to distinguish 
between right and wrong, between good and evil, and between lawful 
(halal) and unlawful (haram). 

Another motivation related to knowledge is achievement. Psychologists 
like Atkinson and McClelland describe some people who are high in 
achievement motivation, on the basis of their scores in some projective tests 
like that of the SAT. According to these psychologists, people who are 
high in achievement motivation are characterized by the full functioning of 
all their capacities, confidence in the face of the external world, a sense of 
responsibility for their own behavior, and high creativity.!* 

Once man acquires knowledge, he has to use another motive to direct and 
guide his behavior, namely, the motive of free will. Whether man has free 
will or not is a philosophical question for which Islam has a moderate and 
rational answer. Having been endowed with the tools of knowledge and the 
devices of distinguishing between good and evil (halal and haram), man 
can freely choose which route to follow. God says in the Holy Qur'an: 


[Have We not] shown him the two highways. (90:10) 
God showed man the two ways and left the choice up to him: 
We showed him the way: whether he be grateful or ungrateful. (76:3) 


Contingent on this free choice, which is actually an honor that God grant- 
ed man, is the fact that man is fully responsible for his choice. This respon- 
sibility works as another motive for man’s behavior, i.e, his behavior should 
be determined by his wisdom in choosing the right and avoiding the wrong 
deeds. There awaits man various rewards if he chooses the right path and 
various severe punishments if he decides to choose the wrong path. The 
delayed consequences of this choice have to be kept in mind before man 
decides to choose. 

The basic motive in Islam remains iman (faith). The evidence for its 
importance comes from the fact that it is mentioned more than seven hun- 
dred times in the Holy Qur’an, whether directly or derivatively. Actually, 
iman forms the basis and the energizing force for all motivation. Its func- 
tions include activating behavior, maintaining behavior, in addition to 
screening behavior and purifying it from all impurities.'? Iman comprises 
the strong Islamic base for directing, re-educating, and influencing man’s 
behavior in this life. Abu Sulayman invites scholars and researchers to 
study this concept and states that it is a simple, clear, and very comprehen- 
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sible concept. The essential components of this motive are the strong 
unshakable belief in Allah (the Eternal, the Absolute, and the Creator of the 
universe) and the strong unshakable belief in the fact that man must be held 
accountable for his deeds in this life.2° Iman, as the basic motive, is related 
to other types of motivation and to man’s psychological state. This rela- 
tionship is demonstrated below (see Figure 2). 


Figure 2. The Relationship between Iman and Other Motives 
and Consequences of Human Behavior. 
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Clearly, once the motive of iman is connected with the motive of knowl- 
edge and controlled by external factors, they together become the essential 
incentive for man’s behavior. These two motives, however, are strongly 
related, since they both include the meaning of knowledge. Essentially, 
iman can be viewed as the highest level of knowledge, where one has no 
doubt whatsoever about the things he knows. While knowledge provides 
the individual with the necessary information about what's right and what’s 
wrong, it is iman that causes man to do good and avoid evil. 
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In this sense, iman becomes a great force that is consistent with human 
nature. The relationship between the behavior of a Muslim and his iman is 
that of means and ends. This is the motive that shapes the spirit of Islamic 
ethics, Islamic brotherhood, the sense of responsibility toward this life and 
the Hereafter, the awareness in the unity of the Muslim society, the spirit of 
equality and belonging, and the protection of the idea of Islam and trans- 
ferring it to other societies. 

As a motive of human behavior, iman is not a simple declaration of belief 
on the tongue, the mere practice of certain Islamic rituals, or the cognitive 
knowledge of the cornerstones of Islam. God condemns hypocrites, those 
who say something that is not in their hearts. He says in this respect: 


And the hypocrites also. These were told: Come fight in the way of 
Allah, or (at least) drive (the foe from your city). They said: Had we 
known there would be a fight, we should certainly have followed you. 
They were that day nearer to unbelief than to Faith, saying with their 
lips what was not in their hearts. But Allah hath full knowledge of all 
they conceal. (3:167) 


Iman is, rather, a profound psychological belief that goes beyond doubt 
and that permeates the self overtly as well as covertly. Al-Qaradawi says in 
this respect: 


Iman, in its essence, is not only work done by the tongue, body or 
mind. Rather, it is a psychological function that reaches the depths of 
the self and touches all its dimensions whether they be cognitive, 
affective, or free will.?! 


According to this Islamic view, iman serves as a monitor for even the 
most basic physiological needs like food, drink, and sex. When the indi- 
vidual Muslim feels hungry and the desire for having food urges him to act, 
it is iman that controls and monitors the whole process, allowing him to 
pick the right food, maintain the correct habits during eating, and consume 
the appropriate amount of food. In this respect, he will choose certain foods 
and avoid others; he will use his right hand and start the process with the 
name of Allah; he will not fill his stomach with food; he will end his eat- 
ing by giving thanks to his Creator. The same is valid for drinking and even 
having sexual activities. When his heart is filled with iman, the Muslim 
goes on to choose freely but wisely from the alternatives available to him 
in any given situation. 
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Thus, iman leads to wisdom, which is mainly the choice of the correct 
thing from a number of alternatives. Allah says in the Holy Qur'an, address- 
ing this issue of wisdom and true knowledge: 


Say: Not equal are the things that are bad and the things that are good, 
even though the abundance of the bad may dazzle thee. So fear Allah, 
o ye that understand, (so) that ye may prosper. (5:100) 


Once this iman is established in the human personality, it must be cou- 
pled with free choice, so that man becomes fully responsible for his own 
behavior. In the Holy Qur'an it is clearly stated that this religion is not com- 
pulsory since both ways are made clear to men: 


Let there be no compulsion in religion (din). Truth stands out clearly 
from error. Whoever rejects taghut (anything worshipped beside 
Allah) and believes in Allah hath grasped the most trustworthy hand- 
hold, that never breaks. And Allah heareth and knoweth all things. 
(2:256) 


It has been decided this way because after knowledge of the halal and 
haram, and strong belief (iman), there remains no excuse for the individual 
not to choose goodness and avoid evil. 

Other internal and external motives accompany the iman motivation to 
maximize its effectiveness. Some of these are what I call the three “t”s: 
taqwa (fear of Allah), tahrid (arousal), and tawbah (repentance). There are 
verses in the Holy Qur'an to support the existence of each of these motives. 
An example of the taqwa motivation is the following verse: 


Enjoin prayer on thy people, and be constant therein. We ask thee not 
to provide sustenance: We provide it for thee. But the Hereafter is for 
righteousness. (20:132) 


Actually, the word tagwa and its derivatives are mentioned more than 
258 times in the Holy Qur'an. As for tahrid, it is mentioned explicitly only 
once, while it is mentioned many times implicitly. Allah says: 


O Prophet! Rouse the believers to the fight. If there are twenty 
amongst you, patient and persevering, they will vanquish two hun- 
dred; if a hundred, they will vanquish a thousand of the unbelievers, 
for those are a people without understanding. (8:65). 
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And finally, there is a complete surah (chapter) in the Holy Qur'an named 
“Repentance” (Tawbah). Moreover, this word and its derivatives are men- 
tioned 93 times. One example is the following: 


Except for those who repent, mend (their life), hold fast to Allah, and 
make their religious devotion sincere to Allah; if so, they will be 
(numbered) with the believers. And soon will Allah grant to the 
believers a reward of immense value. (4:146) 


The motivation of fear is the human emotion that enables man to either 
avoid danger and problematic situations or face and solve them. This moti- 
vation is usually connected with types of anxiety and tension due to the 
threatening nature of the situation.” The Holy Qur'an, however, looks dif- 
ferently at this motivation and views it in the context of iman mentioned 
earlier. In this context, fear is called taqwa and refers to the fear of God rep- 
resented by adhering to His orders and commands and avoiding His dis- 
obedience. When someone says we have to fear God, he means that we 
have to be afraid of His punishment and thus avoid whatever He doesn’t 
like. The concept of taqwa, as a distinguished religious motivation, 
includes the following, according to Al-Isawi: 


+ Abstaining from all that God asks us to avoid, such as disobedience, 
sins, and evil deeds. Thus, it is a kind of prevention from falling into 
these wrong deeds, protecting us from their unpleasant consequences. It 
is a kind of avoidance behavior. 

+ Commiting to all that God ordered people to do, including good work 
and good deeds, because in doing so man can protect himself from 
God’s anger and punishment that He prepared (kept) for the disobedient. 

+ Controlling man’s instincts and biological drives in such a way that cor- 
responds with God’s orders, by seeking lawful means of satisfying these 
instincts, needs, and drives. By doing so, man learns obedience to God 
and His Prophet and respect for law, and he achieves the development 
of values, taqwa, and iman.” 


Taqwa, in this sense, becomes a motivating force for human behavior that 
directs man toward the best and gears him toward more self-growth and 
control over his instincts and desires, leading consequently to personality 
growth and integration.** Taqwa (the fear of Allah) soon becomes, by His 
help, “an internal feeling that is responsible for the execution of Islamic 
regulations. It becomes that latent guarantee that dominates all other guar- 
antees, since it is superior to those man-made regulations that have only 
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external control. It is so easy to cheat the external control when there is no 
internal conscience to guard human behavior.”> 


Figure 3. Model of Taqwa Motivation. 
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As for the tahrid motivation, or the arousal of man’s abilities and poten- 
tials, it is evident from the verse mentioned earlier (8:65) that once it is 
maximized, the ability of a believer becomes ten times that of an ordinary 
man. Rousing the believers, whether in war or in peace, requires, of course, 
the investment of all possible forms of reward and punishment. It is the 
desire of the believer to get the highest levels of these rewards that drive 
him to behave according to his Lord’s regulations and laws. 

The concept of tawbah (repentance) comprises another very important 
type of motivation, for without repentance the Muslim will stay on the 
wrong path without directing his efforts toward good deeds. Repentance 
urges the individual to do more good work to compensate for the wrong he 
has done, in addition to providing him with the assistance he needs to 
abstain from wrong deeds. Allah says in the Holy Qur’an: 


When those come to thee who believe in our signs, say: Peace be on 
you. Your Lord hath inscribed upon Himself (the rule of) mercy. 
Verily, if any of you did evil in ignorance and thereafter repented and 
amended (his conduct), lo! He is oft-forgiving, most merciful. (6:54) 


Repentance is interwined with the motivation of reward and punishment. 
Those who miss their prayers and follow their lusts will face destruction, 
except those who repent and follow their repentance with righteous work. 
Actually, being forgiven and accepted by the Lord is in and of itself a great 
reward sought by every Muslim. Not only will they not be wronged, but 
they will be admitted to the gardens of Heaven (19:59-60), and even their 
evil deeds will be changed into good ones, as is clearly stated in the Holy 
Qur'an: 

Unless he repents, believes, and works righteous deeds, for Allah will 


change the evil of such persons into good, and Allah is oft-forgiving, 
most merciful. (25:70) 
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The consequences of repentance, however, are not restricted to changing 
bad deeds into good, but go beyond that to include many other rewards. For 
instance, repentance is made a prerequisite for success in this life as well as 
in the Hereafter: 


But any that (in this life) had repented, believed, and worked right- 
eousness, haply he shall be one of the successful. (28:67) 


It is also a necessary condition so that the believers open the way for the 
pagans and treat them as brothers. Allah says in the Holy Qur'an: 


But when the forbidden months are past, then fight and slay the 
pagans wherever ye find them, and seize them, beleaguer them, and 
lie in wait for them in every strategem (of war). But if they repent and 
establish regular prayers and pay zakat, then open the way for them, 
for Allah is oft-forgiving, most merciful. (9:5-6) 


Allah even describes those who do not repent as being people who do 
wrong (zalimun), and promises them with the hellfire: 


Those who persecute the believers, men and women, and do not turn 
in repentance, will have the chastisment of the burning fire. (85:10) 


Allah stresses the importance of repentance by the fact that he makes its 
rejection (i.e., He does not accept it from people) a kind of severe punish- 
ment by which He threatens the unbelievers: 


But those who reject faith after they accepted it, and then go on adding 
to their defiance of faith—never will their repentance be accepted, for 
they are those who have gone astray. (3:90) 


Finally, the consequences and rewards of repentance are not confined to 
those in the Hereafter but also are included in this life. Allah makes it a 
means for getting better sustenance and improving the quality of life. Allah 
says: 


And o my people, ask forgiveness of your Lord, and turn to Him (in 
repentance), he will soon send you the skies pouring abundant rain, 
and add strength to your strength. So turn ye not back in sin. (11:52) 


However, it should be noted here that the vehicle for all motivation is the 
great process of reward and punishment, or what the Holy Qur’an describes 
as yearning and awe (21:90). In the final analysis, it is to achieve a reward, 
or to avoid a punishment that people behave the way they do. Here it must 
be mentioned that the reward and the punishment in the Holy Qur’an are 
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both qualitatively and quantitatively different from those mentioned else- 
where. 

Reward and punishment in the Holy Qur'an are generally delayed rather 
than immediate. While contemporary psychology emphasizes the impor- 
tance of immediate reinforcement (reward) following behavior, and that 
delay in presenting this reinforcement inversely affects behavior, the Holy 
Qur'an concentrates on the delayed rewards in the form of promises from 
Allah to be given to the believers, almost always, on the Day of Judgment. 
However, a Muslim is fully confident that those promises will be fulfilled, 
since they come from Allah who never breaks His promise. 

The Qur'an mentions all known or imagined rewards and punishments; 
for example, the basic biological and physiological rewards of food, drink, 
companionship, and clothing (76:17-18; 56:18-23; 78:23; 55:56-58; 
47:15). A brief look at some verses of Surat al-Naba’ will demonstrate 
what awaits the believers and those who reject the Truth. 


Truly Hell is a place of ambush for the transgressors, a place of desti- 
nation. They will dwell therein for ages. Nothing cool shall they taste 
therein, nor any drink, save boiling fluid. And a fluid, dark, murky, 
intensely cold. (78:21-25). 


Verily for the righteous there will be an achievement—gardens 
enclosed and grapevines, maidens of equal age, and a cup full to the 
brim. No vanity shall they hear therein nor untruth. Recompense from 
thy Lord, a gift, (amply) sufficient. (78:31-36) 


No doubt, a wise person, endowed with true knowledge, full of fear of 
Allah and the desire not to make Him angry, roused effectively to behave, 
with the free will to choose, will try his best to be on the side of the believ- 
ers and the righteous and will work hard to avoid being among the disobe- 
dient. Once man fully believes that the Hereafter is coming and that people 
will be divided into two groups—those in misery and those in pleasure— 
he will be highly motivated to be among the second group. 

Another look at the above verses (as well as others that describe reward 
and punishment) will show that the main types of reinforcement and pun- 
ishment were addressed in the Holy Qur'an, long before they were speci- 
fied by modem psychologists like Skinner. For instance, positive punish- 
ment is clearly represented by staying in Hell for ages (78:21-32); drinking 
boiling fluid if they ask for water (78:25); having their flesh being roasted 
in the hellfire and changing the roasted flesh to new flesh so that they may 
taste the chastisement (4:56); preparing chains, yokes, and blazing fire for 
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the rejectors (76:4); being fuel for the hellfire (72:15); being dragged on 
their faces through the fire (54:48); and much more. 

Negative punishment, on the other hand, is demonstrated in many verses 
in the form of deprivation. Examples of negative punishment include being 
prevented from drinking any cool drink (78:24); being deprived of guid- 
ance and forgiveness (4:168); being prevented from speaking or even put- 
ting forth pleas (77:35-36); unrelenting punishment (43:75); sealing the 
mouths; and letting the hands and feet bear witness to what they did in this 
life (36:65). Actually, there are hundreds of other examples of positive and 
negative punishments that encourage the individual to avoid punishment or 
end deprivation. 

Positive and negative rewards are also stressed in the Holy Qur’an on 
many different occasions. Examples of positive reinforcement are numer- 
ous and include the following: raised couches upon which to recline with 
all kinds of meat and fruit to eat (36:56-57; 52:22); meadows and gardens 
in which to play, with all that is wished for made ready (42:22); the com- 
panionship of maidens with beautiful, big, and lustrous eyes (52:20); felic- 
ity (59:20) and prosperity (62:10); lofty mansions in which to dwell, 
beneath which rivers flow (39:20); a beautiful place of final return and a 
nearness to Allah (38:25); and guidance to the straight way (37:108). 

Negative rewards mentioned by Allah include the following: protection 
from fear and grief (46:13; 43:68); preservation from the chastisement of 
the blazing fire and from tasting death more than once (44:56); forgiveness 
and removal of sins (61:12; 48:5); hearing no frivolity or mischief (56:25); 
delivery from the evil of a day of frowning and distress (76: 10-11); hear- 
ing no vanity or untruth (78:35); removal from the blazing blotting-out 
fierce fire (92:17); and being saved from the fire (3:185). 

The four types of punishment and reward are rarely referred to in the 
Holy Qur'an in isolation. Rather, they are often mentioned collaboratively. 
Sometimes punishment is associated with some sort of reward for the 
incompatible behavior; for example, the Qur'an says that Allah is strict in 
punishment and oft-forgiving (5:98), that He forgives sins and accepts 
repentance and at the same time is severe in punishment (41:43; 40:3), and 
that He is swift in punishment and oft-forgiving (6:165; 7:167). 

Sometimes the two types of reward (reinforcement) are mentioned side 
by side to emphasize a certain behavior, for example, the connection 
between the most generous sustenance (positive reinforcement) with the 
forgiveness of sins (negative reinforcement) in 34:4. Another example is 
protection from the hellfire (negative reinforcement) and admittance into 
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the gardens of Heaven (positive reinforcement) mentioned in 3:185. At 
other times, positive and negative reinforcement are coupled together to 
emphasize the danger underlying a behavior. One example of this is join- 
ing severe chastisement and deprivation from purification and listening to 
Allah (negative reinforcement) as mentioned in 2:174. 

Finally, it should be noted that all human motivation stems from and 
rotates around iman. Allah states clearly in the Holy Qur'an that people of 
faith are not like those who disobey. Allahs says: 


Shall we treat the people of faith like the people of sin? What is the 
matter with you? How judge ye? (68:35-36) 


Evidently from the above verses, once man chooses to be among the peo- 
ple of faith, he will be treated as such by Allah, deserving distinguished 
treatment. The interrelatedness of this whole process is shown below in 
Figure 4. 


Figure 4. The Interrelatedness of the Different Types of Motivation. 
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The figure shows that man, once endowed with the ability to think, will 
soon acquire the knowledge necessary to choose the correct path from a 
number of alternatives. Internal (free will) and external (incentives and 
rewards) motives activate human behavior and provide man with the ener- 
gy and desire for correct behavior. Depending on his knowledge, free will, 
and wisdom, man will choose to be among one of two groups: the believ- 
ers or the rejectors. 
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Basic Characteristics of Islamic Motivation 


The Islamic educational legacy pays great attention to the issue of moti- 
vation and discusses it under various headings such as heart conditions; stu- 
dent and teacher morals; problems of knowledge, hope, and fear; imitation; 
control of consequences; and piety. 

According to early Muslim scholars, motives are divided into two main 
types: those related to the teacher (inspiration, zeal, and having mercy on 
students), and those related to the student (curiousity, imitation, and self- 
respect). From these two types comes a third type that includes the common 
motives between the teacher and the student (love, respect, and desire for 
knowledge). 

Early Muslim scholars specify the basic traits of Islamic motivation. One 
of these traits is the vertical interdependency of motives, or what can be 
called the hierarchical nature of motives. Al-Mawardi, for instance, dis- 
cussed the hierarchical feature of human needs long before Maslow talked 
about them. Al-Mawardi’s views in this regard can be considered the 
antecedent of Maslow’s ideas about human motivation.?” 

Another characteristic of human motivation from an Islamic point of 
view is the clarity of aims and objectives. The aim of a Muslim, who is in 
the state of choosing to behave, is very obvious: He seeks the acceptance 
of Allah. This clarity of aim leads the Muslim to choose the honest means 
for achieving objectives, and thus he knows beforehand how to reach his 
goal and achieve his objectives. Allah states this clarity of objectives in the 
Holy Qur'an: 


Verily, (the ends) ye strive for are diverse. So, he who gives (in char- 
ity) and fears (Allah), and in all sincerity testifies to the best, We will 
indeed make smooth for him the path to ease. But he who is a greedy 
miser and thinks himself self-sufficient, and gives the lie to the best, 
We will indeed make smooth for him the path to misery. (92:4-10) 


Thus, the road is very clear in front of the individual, and he has to choose 
where to go. 

A third distinguishing feature of human motivation from the Islamic 
viewpoint is the vitality and high importance of goals and aims. The goal 
of motivation is highly significant for the well-being of the individual, both 
in this life and in the Hereafter. When the goal is vital and important, the 
individual will double his efforts to achieve it.”* 
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The fourth characteristic of human motivation from an Islamic perspec- 
tive is realism. Motivation deals realistically with human beings in a very 
natural manner that corresponds to his pure nature. In this sense, man is 
considered a moderate being; he is not a devil and he is not an angel. Since 
he is a human being, he is susceptible to falling into sin and error. But here 
comes the motive of tawbah (repentance), mentioned earlier, to make up 
for those errors and wipe out those sins, and even change them in his record 
into good deeds. Allah, who created man and knows him completely, offers 
him both positive and negative incentives to urge him to work properly. 
This combination of positive and negative incentives comprises the core of 
realism as a characteristic of human motivation from an Islamic perspec- 
tive. 

The final distinguishing characteristic of motivation as portrayed in the 
Holy Qur’an is comprehensibility. Human motivation encompasses all pos- 
sible kinds of behavior, regardless of how simple and unimportant it might 
seem to be. Even the simplest good action, like smiling in the face of anoth- 
er Muslim, removing a thorn or a bone from the road, or even being famil- 
iar with one’s spouse will deserve some kind of reward from Allah. The 
reward of a good deed depends on an individual’s sincerity and the affect 
of the deed on others; this reward may be multiplied ten times or more, 
according to the will of Allah. This comprehensibility of human behavior 
ensures the comprehensibility of the incentives used to reward man for his 
good work. These incentives, as was mentioned earlier, include every pos- 
sible kind of positive or negative reward or punishment. They include all 
possible means of yearning and awe as the Holy Qur'an describes them. 
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Toward an Islamic Perspective of 
Developmental Psychology 


Salisu Shehu 


This article seeks to advance an Islamic understanding of the process of 
human development. It begins with a critique of the Western secular 
worldview, which relies exclusively on empiricism and reductionism. It 
also brings out the exclusion of the spiritual dimension and the privi- 
leging of materialism in secular developmental psychology. The paper 
relies on the Quran to determine the factors, heredity and environment, 
that shape development. It also argues that while there are factors that 
have a causal effect, in the ultimate analysis everything depends on 
God’s will. 


Conceptual Background 


Developmental psychology, otherwise called “child psychology,” is a 
branch of psychology that is essentially concerned with the study of the 
overall processes of human development from conception to old age. The 
term “process of development” has been used to refer to the stages, aspects, 
patterns, principles, factors, and agents involved in human development. 

In psychology, the term “development” has a wide range of meaning. It 
means the overall qualitative and quantitative changes that accompany 
human growth and maturation. In this regard, these two terms (growth and 
maturation) have also been subsumed under the general meaning of devel- 
opment. The definition given by Lefrancois reveals this wide sense of 
meaning: “the total process whereby an individual adapts to his environ- 
ment.”! The scope of developmental psychology is as wide as is implied by 
the meaning of “development.” It thus covers both prenatal and postnatal 
development—embryonic, infant, child, adolescent, and adult develop- 
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ment. By the same token, it covers physical, cognitive, personality, social, 
emotional, and moral aspects of development. 

Modern developmental psychology is an integral aspect of mainstream 
modem Western secular psychology. By necessary implication, its funda- 
mental paradigms and methodologies and its essential views of man are 
invariably materialist and secular, just like that of its mother body. Modern 
psychology has played a significant role in shaping Western man and 
Western society. As part of the overall product of modernity, the Western 
worldview is predominantly secular—characterized by atheism, agnosti- 
cism, and humanism. In line with this worldview, the dominant trend in 
Western intellectualism is similarly materialistic and secular. 

In modem psychology, man is treated and studied within the purview of 
the Western materialist worldview. Thus, he is seen and studied funda- 
mentally as a material being. The spiritual entity or component in him is 
either less recognized or simply dismissed or dispelled completely. This 
dismissal of the spiritual component in man became necessary because its 
presence cannot be established with the standards of rigid empiricism, 
which came to hold sway over the behavioral and social sciences—the 
craze for scientific precision and accuracy. In a more apt sense this is called 
scientism—the mad worship of science. 

The Islamic worldview is diametrically opposed to this Western world- 
view. In the Islamic worldview, man and everything in the universe are a 
creation of Allah. He created the universe alone and solely sustains and 
governs it. Man’s life has a divine and transcendental purpose because he 
shall be resurrected in a Divine world (the Hereafter) and shall be made to 
account for his life in this world. In the Islamic view, man is a creature 
made up of two components—amatter and spirit. He should strive for the 
betterment of both in equal and balanced ways and manners. The Islamic 
Law (the Shari‘ah), which governs man’s life, has been Divinely formulat- 
ed so that both components in man are catered to in a balanced way. A 
Muslim’s life and by extension the life of the Muslim community is gov- 
ered and patterned along this worldview, just as the Western community 
is governed by its worldview. 

Therefore, there are sharp differences between the Islamic and Western 
patterns of life. Similarly, and also necessarily, the pattems and processes 
of development (especially the moral, emotional, and social aspects of it) 
must be fundamentally and essentially different. Thus, it is also correct to 
say that a theoretical model of studying child development that has been 
conceived, formulated, experimented on, and applied in the West cannot 
necessarily be applicable for the same purpose in the Muslim world. The 
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fundamental differences in worldview between the two worlds, which sub- 
sequently necessitate differences in child-rearing practices between the two 
cultures, vindicates this assertion. 

There is an urgent need for developing an Islamic perspective of devel- 
opmental psychology whose paradigms, principles, methodologies, and 
conceptual and theoretical frameworks must evolve out of the Islamic 
worldview. In the same vein, it must also take into account the peculiar 
essentials and dispositions of the Muslim ummah pertaining to its belief 
system, moral codes and etiquette, and all aspects of its life that combine 
together to make it a distinctive entity. This article is an effort in this direc- 
tion, attempting to identify and expound some of its basic principles and 
paradigms. 

Before delving into a discussion of the paradigm and principles of 
Islamic developmental psychology, it seems pertinent to present a more 
concrete critique of the fundamental epistemological paradigm and 
methodology of modem psychology. This will reveal its shortcomings and 
blind spots.? For the purpose of a comprehensive critique, three basic 
methodological issues are examined: the source of knowledge in modern 
psychology, the means of examining the knowledge, and the objectivity of 
empirical data. 


The Source of Knowledge 


In modern psychology as in all other modern behavioral and social sci- 
ences, the source of knowledge is confined only to human intellect and 
senses. Revelation is completely dismissed and denied as a source of 
knowledge; it is simply considered as a myth or superstition. This rejection 
of revelation as a source of knowledge is a consequence of both historical 
and philosophical antecedents. It resulted from the conflict between the 
Catholic Church and the scientists and the subsequent triumph of the sci- 
entists which engendered the so-called scientific revolution with all its 
attendant and associated material advancements. 

With the scientific revolution, scientific epistemology, which is purely 
mundane and even atheistic, gained ground and came to be accepted as an 
infallible and impeccable paradigm of inquiry. This paradigm of knowl- 
edge, according to Abul-Fadl, soon came to assume a position of preemi- 
nence among all others, rendering them obsolete and vestiges of the pre- 
scientific age. As a result, each discipline was left with the option of either 
adopting this epistemological model or perishing. Humanity’s inquiry into 
the nature of its social world was forced to adopt this empirical model as its 
epistemological basis.* 
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Belief in revelation as an infallible source of knowledge is an essential 
article of faith in Islam. All Muslims believe in this. This is why Muslims 
accept the Qur’an and the Sunnah as their primary sources of knowledge. 
This belief influences the consciousness of a Muslim while he seeks all 
sorts of knowledge. A Muslim psychologist will, therefore, necessarily face 
a fundamental contradiction between his faith and the Western empirical 
epistemological model. For this reason, Muslim psychologists must create 
an epistemological framework that conforms to their belief. Failure to do 
this will keep them in perpetual dilemma, as succinctly put by Badri.* 

Even more serious, however, is the fact that there is an obvious incon- 
gruence in using theories that have been formulated and tested within the 
purview of this epistemological model to study the development of an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals whose belief system is in total opposition 
to it. Undoubtedly, the desired accurate results cannot be obtained. This 
point becomes all the more clear if a critical look is cast on the next 
methodological issue. 


Means of Examining Knowledge 


Modem social and behavioral sciences, in line with their view about the 
source of knowledge, recognize experimentation above all other tools as 
the principle means of verifying knowledge. As a prototype of natural sci- 
ence, social science must avail itself of rigid experimentation to arrive at 
empirical truth. Logical positivism therefore came to be the dominant 
methodology in all the behavioral and social sciences, including psycholo- 
gy. Experience alone is claimed to be the origin of all our knowledge, and 
all nonempirical elements must be purged.’ 

The natural and logical consequence of this methodology and its episte- 
mological basis is reductionism. Reductionism can be seen in two dimen- 
sions: first, as the source of knowledge explained earlier; and second, as the 
object of study. In the social and behavioral sciences, man and the human 
communities are the object of study. With the adoption of logical posi- 
tivism (hypothetical-deductive methodology) as the means of studying man 
and his social world, the two have been reduced to the level of pure mate- 
rial bodies that can be studied within the confines of control and observa- 
tion mechanisms. This resulted in a mechanistic view of man and his social 
world, and ultimately reduces and dehumanizes him and his society. Again, 
this is the factor that explains why modem developmental psychology lim- 
its the study of human development strictly within the confined context of 
natural forces and influences. 

The points made above are made clear by Abul-Fadl: 
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Reductionism does not affect the area of understanding in general or 
specific areas of inquiry, but its consequences are diffuse and affect 
attitudes in a more practical context. The distortions attendant on 
reductionism have not only reflected on the understanding of human 
nature and the social world, but have also reflected negatively on the 
attitudes and ethics of social science in a manner detrimental to 
humanity and society.® 


The greatest problem created by this reductionist paradigm is that it has 
precluded a correct and accurate understanding of human nature by con- 
stricting our vision and confining and reducing life to a narrowed biologi- 
cal conception and its associated sensory world. As Carrel rightly submits, 
“Man is still unknown . . . and our knowledge about ourselves is still prim- 
itive and partial.” 

This situation suggests an urgent need for a more comprehensive and 
more balanced approach to the study of man. This is what Abul-Fadl aptly 
describes as the median culture approach. The Islamic perspective of social 
and behavioral sciences qualifies this description and by specification, 
Islamic perspective of developmental psychology. Without rejecting the 
usefulness and relative validity of experimentation, the methodology and 
epistemological model of Islamic social science primarily upholds revela- 
tion both as a source and a method of knowledge. Consequently, it also rec- 
ognizes and takes into consideration the spiritual and material components 
of human nature and their interactive relationships. 

This approach is not only comprehensive and balanced, but it restructures 
the grounds of inquiry in fields of social studies, investing them with mean- 
ing and purpose and also clearing the ground of the plethora of fragment- 
ed, dispersed, redundant research whose sole validation lies in their data 
pooling virtues that become the temptation and justification for a dubious 
market morality.® 

Many a Western writer has echoed similar criticism against this exagger- 
ated materialism and crazy empiricism. Such writers go to the extent of 
suggesting the need for recognizing other forms of nonexperimental means 
of studying man. One good case in point in this regard is Hearnshaw. 
Particularly with respect to psychology, he made the following point: 


Experimental psychology has vastly extended its boundaries. There 
are of course, still limits. Experimentation has, so far, not been able, 
and perhaps never will be able, to embrace either the creative heights 
or emotional depths of human nature. There are still and perhaps 
always will be, areas of psychology that transcend the domain of exact 
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sciences. Experimentation, however, is not the sole source of psycho- 
logical data.? 


Harris has further demonstrated the limitations of empiricism in more 
elaborate forms. He argues that the imperfections and drawbacks of the 
empirical model of sourcing and examining knowledge are embedded in 
the following: 


a. Derived conclusions could not be logically valid for generalization because 
there could be exceptions. 

b. Methodology of data collection is theory laden, that is, the investigator has 
preconceptions and motives, which influence his choice of methodology of 
investigation and this subsequently affects the outcome. 

c. In trying to gain data about the world, filtration mechanisms operate 
between our sensation of the world and our perception of knowledge of it. 
Such mechanisms include: 

i. Psychological delusions: for instance, insanity affects our perception and 

there is difficulty in knowing who is a sane person. 

ii. If they are inadequate, our conceptual schemes may lead us to describe 

the world as what it is not. 

ili. Social pressure may lead us to accept things simply because they are 

stated by famous authorities or the majority of people. 

iv. Prejudice can lead us to perceive more than we see or to be selective in 

noticing things. 

v. Our present knowledge, experience, and preconception can allow us to 
perceive what other people lacking these cannot perceive. A child who 
is born and reared in a noisy environment may not notice the effects of 
noise on having a sound sleep as a child from a different environment 
may. 

. Mental sets also affect our perception; for instance, in reading a sentence 

that reads, “The boy is is lazy,” we may fail to notice the double “is” 
simply because our minds have been set to have the correct sentence. !° 


~» 


v 


Objectivity and Universality of 
Empirical Knowledge 


The essence of logical-positivism or empiricism is observation, measure- 
ment, and quantification of sense data available to the observer. In under- 
taking his observations and quantification, the observer only subjects his 
object of study to the dictates of natural laws. By doing this, it is assumed 
and equally believed that he comes up with objective data that are neutral, 
value-free, and therefore, universal. This is all because, as it is also claimed, 
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the observer has shielded his object of study and his methodology from the 
influences of all extraneous and confounding variables including his own 
personal attitudes, values, and biases, by means of rigorous control and 
conditioning mechanisms. 

This assumption of objectivity may be true with regard to the natural and 
physical sciences, but it is certainly not true with regard to the social and 
behavioral sciences. In the natural and physical sciences, the data obtained 
from the observation of nonhuman materials are “dead,” unlike those of 
human behavior which are alive. The elimination of the influence of prior 
notions, prejudices, and biases in the latter case is far from being possible. 
This point has been intelligently argued by Al-Farudi. In the first place, he 
argues that data of human behavior are not impervious to the attitudes and 
preferences of the observer. They do not simply and ordinarily reveal them- 
selves as they really are to each and every investigator. He maintains that 
“attitudes, feelings, desires, judgments and hopes of men and women tend 
to shut themselves off to the observer devoid of sympathy for them.”!! 

Al-Farugqi further argues against the notion of objectivity in behavioral 
and social sciences from the viewpoint of axiological perception: 


In the perception of “dead” objects, the senses of the observer are pas- 
sive; they are totally determined by the data. In the perception of val- 
ues, per contra, the observer actively empathizes or “emotes” with the 
data, whether for them or against them. Value-perception is itself 
value-determination. . . . A value is said to be cognized if and only if 
it has moved, affected and stirred up an emotion or feeling in the 
observer such as its own nature requires. The perception of value is 
impossible unless the human behavior is able to move the observer. 
Similarly, the observer cannot be moved unless he is trained to be 
affected, and unless he has empathy with the object of his experience. 
The subject's attitude toward the data studied determines the outcome 
of the study.'? 


In light of the above arguments, Al-Faruqi drew the following conclu- 
sion: 


The humanistic studies of Western man and the social analyses of 
Westem society by a Western scientist are necessarily “Western” and 
cannot serve as models for the study of Muslims or of their society.'* 


From the point of view of strict methodological and epistemological crit- 
icisms, one would not only agree with Al-Faruqi in this regard, but would 
also be convinced of the fact that, even in the so-called natural and physi- 
cal sciences, objectivity may be largely farce or myth. According to 
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Langgulung, research has challenged this traditional realist (empiricist) 
notion/belief of objectivity, which claims that the physical sciences have 
always progressed through the accumulation of context-free facts.!* 

Langgulung further explains that, contrary to what is commonly 
believed, researchers in the physical sciences have always undertaken their 
research within the context of an adopted paradigm. Such a paradigm is 
what Kahn calls a “scientific paradigm” in that it defines the theoretical 
framework, the way of perceiving and understanding the world of a group 
of scientists with a particular worldview. According to Kuhn, a scientific 
paradigm is a socially shared cognitive schema, and just as one’s cognitive 
schema provides each of us with a way of making sense of the world 
around us, a scientific paradigm provides a group of scientists with a way 
of collectively making sense of their scientific world.'> 

It can then be argued that research, even in the physical sciences, has pro- 
gressed through what Langgulung calls “paradigmatic epistemology,” and 
since paradigms are cognitive schemes that evolve or rather emanate out of 
particular social contexts, the physical sciences are themselves never com- 
pletely free of subjectivity and contextuality. This factor casts doubt on the 
commonly accepted notion that scientific findings are axiomatic truths of 
universal validity and applicability. 

Harris actually has argued in exactly a similar way. His arguments are so 
powerful that they expose clearly the claims of scientific objectivity and 
universality as farce and false. He says: 


Knowing the world, or coming to know the world, is not a matter of 
learning or coming into possession of a set of facts or truths about the 
world, which are there in the world, and which the world yields up to 
those who are able to see them; it is rather, a matter of coming to per- 
ceive the world in particular ways from particular perspectives, and 
from particular view points, which are largely determined by and arise 
out of one’s interactions in and with a particular historical and social 
context. !6 


The arguments presented here, even though long, are necessary to refute 
the claim of universality of the theories and principles of the Western social 
sciences. While this does not mean that all such claims are false, it must be 
noted that, as Badri rightly affirms, few Western psychological theories 
have attained cross-cultural validity;'’ rather, a large chunk of them are 
largely bounded within Western cultural and ideological values. The nec- 
essary conclusion is that Muslims must formulate their distinctive perspec- 
tive of psychology. In this respect, an attempt has been made to expound 
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the Islamic perspective of developmental psychology. Essentially, an effort 
has been made in postulating its basic paradigm and principles. 


Principles of Human Development Derivable 
from the Qur’an and Hadith 


In the opening chapter of the Qur'an, the Fatihah, God declares that He 
is the Lord and Cherisher of the worlds: 


All praises are due to Allah, Lord of the worlds. (1:2) 


What this means is that He is the sole creator of the universe and that He 
nourishes and sustains it. The implication is that He is the originator of 
everything (seen and unseen, known and unknown) and that everything 
depends on Him for sustenance, growth, and development. This interpreta- 
tion is conveyed in the following verse of the Qur’an: 


God is the creator of all things, and He is the guardian and disposer of 
all affairs. (39:62) 


These verses provide the background for our discussion on aspects and 
principles of human development in the Qur'an, particularly cognitive 
development. In fact, as far as the Qur’an is concerned, the meaning of 
these two verses is the fundamental principle of human development. So, 
God is the creator of man, and He is the sole determinant of the pattern and 
process of his growth and development. The following paragraphs enunci- 
ate this dominant principle in forms of subprinciples of human develop- 
ment. 

In the Islamic perspective of developmental psychology, the following 
principles are identifiable. 


Human Life (Growth and Development) 
Is a Gradual Process 

This is the first principle of development that can be derived from the 
Qur'an. Having told us that He is the creator, guardian, and disposer of all 
things, God also told us that He created man in various progressive stages 
of growth and development. In other words, man’s life has been patterned 
in stages from conception to death. The stages through which man passes 
in his growth and development are not merely a matter of chance or acci- 
dent. They were predesigned, predetermined, and graduated by God 
Himself. God mentions this basic fact in a number of verses in the Qur’an. 
Examples of such verses are the following: 
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It is He Who created all things and ordered them in due proportions. 
(25:2) 


This verse clearly spells out the fact that the life of every thing has been 
designed in such a way that every aspect of it is proportionately graduated. 
In the case of human growth and development it means that the various 
phases mentioned above have been duly proportioned and all humans have 
to pass through each stage up to old age and death. That growth and devel- 
opment do not take place at once but pass through the duly and propor- 
tionately designed phases is what makes them a gradual process. The fol- 
lowing verse clearly mentions that we have been created and caused to 
grow in phases, not at once: 


What is the matter with you, that you place not your hope for kindness 
and long suffering in God? Seeing that it is He that has created you in 
diverse stages? (71:13-14) 


Ibn Kathir reported that Abdullah ibn Abbas (hereinafter referred to as 
Ibn Abbas) and others interpreted this verse to mean that man has been cre- 
ated from a drop of sperm, then transformed into a clot of blood, then into 
a morsel of flesh, and so on. 

Allah says in the Qur’an: 


You shall surely travel from stage to stage. (84:19) 


Ibn Kathir again reported that ‘Ikrimah (one of the disciples of Ibn 
Abbas) interpreted this verse to mean that man shall grow from one condi- 
tion to the other such that he becomes a toddler after being an infant, old 
after being young and strong. 

The above verses tell us in general terms that man’s growth and develop- 
ment definitely follow certain stages. These stages are specifically spelled 
out in some other verses in the Qur'an in more elaborate and particular 
terms. The Prophet himself enunciated and expounded them in more detail 
in some of his traditions. These will be seen in our subsequent discussions. 
It is however important to note that the phases through which growth and 
development pass are themselves spread over two broad stages. 

Human life (growth and development) has been categorized in the Qur’an 
into two broad phases: the prenatal and the postnatal. Each of these phases 
has been subdivided into different substages having different terms and 
periods. The following Qur’anic verse succinctly describes the first phase 
of human life: 
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He makes you in the wombs of your mothers, in stages, one after 
another, in three veils of darkness. Such is God, your Lord and 
Cherisher: to Him belongs (all) dominion. There is no god but He: 
then how are you turned away (from your true center)? (39:6) 


In another verse, the Qur'an describes the two phases in a precise and 
concise manner: 


It is He Who created you from dust, then from a sperm-drop, then 
from a leech-like clot; then does He get you out (into the light) as a 
child; then lets you (grow and) reach your age of full strength, then 
lets you become old—though of you there are some who die before— 
and lets you reach a term appointed; in order that you may learn wis- 
dom. (40:67) 


The Qur’an has also told us that the first phase has a certain fixed and def- 
inite term within which it reaches its apex of development. Then it is ter- 
minated through birth (by delivery). The Qur'an says: 


And We cause Whom We will to rest in the wombs for an appointed 
term. (22:5) 


But in much more elaborate, precise, and detailed terms the following 
verse further describes these two broad stages with their respective specif- 
ic phases. It reads thus: 


O mankind! If you are in doubt about the Resurrection, then verily, 
We have created you (i.e. Adam) from dust, then from a nutfah (mixed 
drops of male and female sexual discharges), then from a clot (a piece 
of thick coagulated blood) then from a little lump of flesh — partly 
formed and partly unformed — that We make it clear to you (i.e. to 
show you our Power and ability to do what We Will). And We cause 
whom We will to remain in the wombs for an appointed term, then 
We bring you out as infants, then (give you growth) that you may 
reach your age of full strength. And among you there is he who dies 
(young), and among you there is he who is brought back to the miser- 
able old age, so that he knows nothing after having known. (22:5) 


The Prophet (S.A.W.) has precisely and accurately described the first 
broad stage with fixed time specifications stipulated for each of the phases 
within it. The hadith reads thus: 


Lo! The creation of each one of you is composed in the womb of his 
mother (first) as a nutfah (mixed drop of sperm and ovum) for forty 
days then after that he transforms to alagah (a clot of congealed 
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blood) for a similar term, then he transforms to mudghah (a lump of 
flesh), and then an Angel is sent to blow the spirit into him."® 


The Qur’an has also told us that the first broad stage (prenatal) has a cer- 
tain fixed and definite term within which it reaches its apex of develop- 
ment. Then it is terminated through birth. Allah says: 


And We cause whom We will to rest in the wombs for an appointed 
term. (22:5) 


Therefore, the Qur'an has established that the prenatal period is definite 
and fixed (usually 9 months under normal circumstances as enunciated in 
one of the Prophetic traditions) and as experienced practically in daily life. 
However, the Qur’an further mentions to us that there are exceptional cases 
whereby the prenatal period terminates, before or after the normal term. 
And all these happen in accordance with God’s Absolute Will and Decree. 
The Qur’an says: 


He it is that fashions (shapes) you in the wombs as He pleases. There 
is no god save He, the Exalted in Might, the Wise. (2:6) 


This means that the nature, form, size, and time in which individuals are 
created and shaped in the womb may vary according to the will and wish- 
es of God. Because of this, He affirms that some pregnancies may be deliv- 
ered before or after the normal time of delivery. But the knowledge of that 
(addition or reduction in time) is His exclusive preserve: 


God doth know what every female (womb) doth bear, by how much 
the wombs fall short (of their time or number) or do exceed. Every 
single thing is before His sight, in (due) proportion. He knoweth the 
unseen and that which is open: He is the Great, the Most High. 
(13:8-9) 


As for the postnatal phase of growth and development, the Qur’an does 
not mention any fixed span of life that is generally applicable to all indi- 
viduals; it differs from one individual to the other. That is why the Qur’an 
says: 


And some of you are called to die (at different ages) and some are sent 
to the feeblest old age. (22:6) 


But if the postnatal period is taken in its entirety, Islamic scholars have 
divided it into four broad stages, and each stage is itself divided into short 
substages. Allah says: 
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It is God Who creates you and takes your souls at death; and of you 
there are some who are sent back to a feeble age, so that they know 
nothing after having known much. (16:70) 


In his commentary on this verse, Gummi (1922-1992) says the follow- 
ing: 


Some Islamic scholars have said that man’s life (after birth) has four 
broad stages. The first stage is the stage of continuous growth and 
development, which begins from 0 to 33 years (the end of youth and 
the age at which an individual attains full physical and intellectual 
maturity). The second stage, from 33 to 40, is the stage of constancy 
in which increase in growth and development is hardly noticeable. 
The age of 40 is usually considered the stage at which both physical 
and intellectual ability reach maturity. The third stage is the stage of 
mid- or proper adulthood (al-kuhulah). From 40 to 60 years man 
begins to decline physically and mentally though so subtly and steadi- 
ly that it can hardly be noticed. The last stage, from 60 to the end of 
life, is the stage of old age and decline (senescence). In this stage 
decline becomes more obvious and noticeable. !° 


Pattern of Human Growth and Development 

According to the Qur'an, human growth and development follow one 
common pattern which is applicable to every human being. Despite indi- 
vidual differences this pattern applies to every person. The pattern is that 
every individual grows and develops from initial weakness to strength and 
then to weakness. In other words, growth and development follow a certain 
natural inevitable law of rise and fall. That is to say that when the individ- 
ual gradually reaches the apex of his development, whether physical or 
cognitive, he then begins to decline gradually. The Qur'an is very precise 
about this: 


It is God Who created you in a state of (helpless) weakness, then gave 
(you) strength after weakness, then, after strength, gave (you) weak- 
ness and a hoary head; He creates as He wills. And it is He Who has 
all knowledge and power. (30:54) 


It needs to be emphasized here that this single pattern mentioned in this 
principle and as demonstrated in this verse is applicable to all human 
beings. We are all created in a state of weakness. This refers to the early 
stage of our creation right inside the wombs and up to delivery. We are 
weak at these early stages both physically and mentally. This weakness at 
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the onset of our life is also mentioned in another place (Surat al-Nahl) in 
the Qur'an but with specific reference to mental weaknesses: 


And Allah has brought you out from the wombs of your mothers while 
you know nothing. And He gave you hearing, sight, and hearts that 
you might give thanks (to Him). (16:78) 


In several other verses this single and common pattern of early weakness 
that first characterizes every person’s life and then strength in later devel- 
opment is also clearly indicated. For example: 


We have enjoined on kindness to his parents: In pain did his mother 
bear him, and in pain did she give him birth. The carrying of the child 
(in the womb) to his weaving is (a period of) thirty months. At length 
when he reaches the age of full strength and attains forty years he 
says, O my Lord? Grant me that I may be grateful for thy favour, 
which Thou has bestowed upon me, and upon my parents.?° 


The necessary analogical deduction that can be made from this verse is 
that each person’s life begins in weakness, gradually attains strength, and 
then gradually declines, just as the first verse under this principle clearly 
states. The decline is the beginning of a second dimension of weakness that 
characterizes human life at the end of one’s life. And this has also been stat- 
ed in this verse and several others. This pattern is certainly common to all 
human beings as it is witnessed in our life experiences. 

This principle, it should be noted, does not eliminate the fact of individ- 
ual differences. What is actually meant is that, although this patter is appli- 
cable to all humans, there are always a number of differences among indi- 
viduals in terms of specific developmental variables and processes. For the 
purpose of illustration, let us assume that two identical things are born at 
the same moment. This principle applies to both of them in the sense that 
they are both helpless, weak, miniature human beings, and both gradually 
begin to grow and develop until both attain full strength. However, it may 
be noticed that one may be dark in complexion while another may be light. 
Again, while one may be fat, the other may be slim. These are some forms 
of individual differences. They do not however, like all other forms, elimi- 
nate the fact of the common pattern of development represented by this 
principle, just as the principle itself does not wipe away this very fact of 
individual differences. A more detailed discussion on individual differ- 
ences in development comes later in this article. 
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Human Development Is a Cumulative 
and Simultaneous Process 

If all the verses of the Qur'an that talk about human development in its 
various stages are taken together, synthesized, and analyzed, it will be seen 
that the Qur’an had postulated that human development is cumulative in 
nature. That is to say, any new development acquired or attained by the 
individual adds up to the already existing one. In this way, development 
builds one aspect upon another up to the fullest stage. The Qur’an also 
teaches us that human development is a simultaneously interwoven 
process. This means that all the aspects of development—physical, mental, 
social, emotional, moral—are inseparable. Each one reinforces the other. 
This means that one aspect of development does not wait until another 
develops to its fullest before itcommences. The physical and mental devel- 
opments of a person for example go together with his social, emotional, and 
moral development. At each stage, all these aspects increase in growth and 
maturation proportionally and consecutively, hence, the simultaneous 
nature of development. Many of the verses that talk about development 
refer to all its aspects either explicity or implicity. But the physical and 
cognitive aspects of it are especially explicity tied to each other in several 
verses of the Qur'an. This is very clear in several verses quoted earlier. The 
verse in which Allah describes the two broad stages at the same time con- 
tains not only mention of physical development but also that of mental 
development.”! The same thing applies to the verses in which He mentions, 
“attainment of full strength” in development and growth. Undoubtedly, the 
full strength so attained is not only restricted to physical strength but also 
necessarily includes all the other aspects of development. This is all the 
more obvious in the verses where Allah refers to giving orphans their 
wealth when they attain “full strength.” It certainly means both physical 
and mental development. While physical development as implied in the 
verse is indisputably more obvious from the word “strength” which imme- 
diately signifies physical stature and posture, the mental component is def- 
initely included as it is clearly alluded to by another verse of the Qur'an: 


Make trial of orphans until they reach the age of marriage: if then you 
find sound judgement in them: release their property to them; but con- 
sume it not wastefully nor in haste against their growing. (4:6) 


The mention of age of marriage is a direct reference to physical maturity 
and growth while sound judgement directly means mental maturity. The 
fact of the simultaneous nature of growth and development in human life is 
thus confirmed. 
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However, the Qur'an also alludes to the fact that some aspects may devel- 
op faster than others, thus creating intra-individual differences in develop- 
ment. For example, the individual’s physical development may be faster 
than his mental development or vice versa. The Qur'an therefore confirms 
the factor of mental retardation. In this situation, the individual may grow 
and develop physically but may not grow and develop at the same rate men- 
tally. Allah alludes to this in the following verse where He prescribes 
recording debt contracts: 


If the party liable is mentally deficient, or weak, or unable himself to 
dictate, let his guardian dictate faithfully. (2:282) 


Several other verses mention these cases of abnormal mental develop- 
ment. Another form of abnormal development has also been mentioned in 
another verse. This is abnormal language development, which causes 
speech impairment. In a parabolic and euphemistic description of the dis- 
believer, this factor is denoted, as it appears in the verse: 


And Allah puts forward (another) example of two men, one of them 
dumb, who has no power over anything (disbeliever) and he is a bur- 
den on his master; whichever way he direct him, he brings no good. Is 
such a man equal to one (believer) who commands justice, and is him- 
self on the straight path? (16:76) 


In actual sense, since the Qur’an is not a textbook of psychology, only 
through deductions and inferences can we extract psychological facts from 
it. This means that it is the apparent significations and connotations of the 
verses that are taken into consideration, not necessarily the specific contin- 
gencies or instances upon which the verses were revealed. And this is an 
accepted principle in ‘Ilmul-Usul.”” 

These verses and several others do confirm that abnormality affects some 
aspects of a person’s development, just as it can affect it in its entirety. 


Human Life (Growth and Development) 
Transcends Earthly Phenomenal Existence 

Whereas all the theories of development in modern developmental psy- 
chology are confined only to this earthly (temporal) life, the Qur'an proj- 
ects human life beyond this life. The Qur’an considers the present life as the 
foundation of another life that is permanent and everlasting. Man is going 
to be transformed into a different form of life whose growth and develop- 
ment are transcendental and divine. Such growth and development, how- 
ever, may be either in endless bliss or torment. This is why in many of the 
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verses where Allah mentions the stages of human development, He links 
them directly with the life after death. It shall be a continuation of life in 
some sorts. For example, in Surat al-Mu’minun Allah enumerates the stages 
of human development in this earthly life. He follows the preceding verses 
with a mention of the next life: 


Man We did create from a quintessence (of clay); then We placed him 
as (a drop of) sperm in a place of rest firmly fixed; then We made the 
sperm into a clot of congealed blood; then of that clot We made a (foe- 
tus) lump, then We made out of that lump bones and clothed the bones 
with flesh; then We developed out of it another creature (or full human 
being). So blessed be God, the Best to create! After that, at length ye 
will die. Again, on the Day of Judgement, will ye be raised up. 
(23:12-16) 


Therefore, it is clear that for a comprehensive study of man, this aspect 
of divine life after death should be incorporated. This is because the fear of 
death and what happens beyond it is inherent in every human being and it 
has a lot of bearing on man’s psychological dispositions and development. 
Unless this is done, our knowledge about the nature of man will continue 
to remain primitive and partial. 


Human Life (Growth and Development) Passes through 
Certain Critical and Sensitive Periods 

If some verses and prophetic traditions are studied closely, it will be dis- 
covered that Islam has great concern regarding some of the periods and 
phases of human development. These are essentially the formative period 
or phases. They lay the foundation upon which later development builds. 
In this respect the entire prenatal, infancy, childhood, and adolescent peri- 
ods can all be considered sensitive. 

The sensitive nature of the prenatal stage for example can be seen in the 
fact that Muslims have been enjoined to pray, by the Prophet, just when 
they are about to copulate.”* 

This is meant as supplication to Allah for protection from Satan and a 
sound offering. Soundness here actually means protection from all sorts of 
ailments that may retard the development and growth of any aspect of the 
child’s life. In the same way, the Qur’an enjoins Muslims to keep suppli- 
cating to Allah for a good offspring before and during pregnancy.”* And 
when a child is eventually born, the call to prayer should be made in his 
ears; it was done and enjoined by the Prophet. > 

In actual fact, the primary concern of all these is the sound moral devel- 
opment of the child. This concern is an indication of the sensitive and crit- 
ical nature of this period as the root of the later periods. Over and above all 
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these, the Prophet has told us that it was at this period that certain impor- 
tant things of a person’s life are decreed by Allah. He tells us that the angel 
sent to blow the spirit into the foetus is commanded by Allah to write its 
provisions (rizq), deeds (amal), life span (ajal), and destiny—whether the 
person will be in goodness or wickedness (sa‘id or shaqiy).™® This decree 
then runs through a person’s life up to the Hereafter. This then makes this 
period even more sensitive and critical than all the rest since they all depend 
on it. 

After birth, the Prophet enjoins Muslims to be very sensitive and careful 
with the upbringing of their children. Numerous hadith have been reported 
in this regard. However, another period that is considered very critical and 
sensitive is the adolescent period. As a period of transition from childhood 
to adulthood it constitutes a turning point in an individual’s life. It is prone 
to a lot of exuberance, anxieties excitements and temptations. The Prophet 
has in a number of his traditions made specific references to this stage, 
which allude to its sensitivity and importance. One example is the hadith in 
which the Prophet specially mentions seven categories of people that shall 
be comforted under the shade of the Glorious Throne of Allah. One of them 
is a young (adolescent) man who grows up in devotion and commitment to 
the worship of Allah.” This hadith alludes to the critical nature of the ado- 
lescent period in the sense that, having been full of temptations and exu- 
berance, a young person who resists these temptations deserves to be spe- 
cially comforted among those who shall attain felicity on the Day of 
Judgement. 

Besides the troubles that characterize the adolescent period, some other 
reasons that make it a critical and sensitive period in an individual’s devel- 
opment are its transitional nature and the fact that it marks the beginning of 
taklif (legal responsibility). From the time the individual attains puberty he 
shall be held responsible for all his deeds. If he commits any sin it shall be 
recorded against him. This is indicated in many Prophetic traditions, one 
of which is: 


The pen (which records deeds) has been suspended in respect of three 
people: the child until he attains puberty . . .*8 


Whatever can be said regarding the critical and sensitive nature of the 
adolescent period is summed up in this hadith. In a real sense, from the 
Islamic perspective, an individual's later life (growth and development) is 
made or marred at this period. 
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Factors That Influence Development: 
The Islamic Perspective 


In the previous discussion, many mentions were made of God being the 
Creator of all things and having dominion over all things. What this implies 
is that He has full control over all things because of His omniscience and 
omnipotence. In many verses of the Qur’an, He mentions this fundamental 
fact. Therefore, it means that everything happens in accordance with His 
absolute will. In other words, He is the ultimate and absolute cause of 
everything that happens. He says: 


But you shall not will except as God wills, the Cherisher of the 
Worlds. (81:29) 


So, the alternation of day and night, hot and cold seasons, rainy and dry 
seasons, life and death, the germination of seeds, the blowing of winds, in 
fact everything is caused by Him and happens by His permission and will. 

But in spite of this, God has created temporal causes and effects. He gov- 
erns and directs the universe in accordance with these causes and effects. 
For example, rain has been made to be one of the causes of seed germina- 
tion, copulation between male and female has been made to be the cause of 
pregnancy, hunger has been made to be the cause of eating (eating itself 
causes satisfaction while eating bad food causes ill health). So, in this phe- 
nomenal existence things happen by means of other things. But as far as the 
Qur'an is concemed, these myriads of causes and effects are part of God’s 
will. In this regard, the degree, rate, magnitude, and level at which a par- 
ticular cause brings about an effect is something which absolutely depends 
on God’s will. Thus, the effectiveness of a cause in precipitating a certain 
result or effect is determined by God’s will. On a similar note, therefore, the 
magnitude of the result of a particular cause itself is determined by God's 
will. This point is precisely enunciated by Rahman:?° 


God is the Creator of the universe, the ultimate reality and the cause 
of all causes. . . . Everything in the universe follows the law of its 
Creator (His Law) as He says in the Qur’an: 
Glorify the name of thy Guardian—Lord Most High; Who hath 
created, and further, given order and proportion; Who hath 
ordained laws and granted guidance. (87:1-3) 


The foregoing analysis has been made as background to the discussion on 
factors that influence development. And in the light of it (the analysis), it 
can be seen that Islam recognizes to certain extents the two important fac- 
tors which fundamentally influence the growth and development of man, 
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namely, heredity and environment. Numerous textual evidences from the 
Qur’an and Hadith establish the influence of hereditary and environmental 
forces on an individual's overall development. But it needs to be empha- 
sized here that the hereditary and environmental influences on the devel- 
opment of a person are themselves subject to the will of God. This means 
that Islamic psychology does not look at man as a being who is simply sub- 
jected to hereditary and environmental forces (i.e., left at their mercy). 
Islam looks at man as one being among others, who is primarily governed, 
sustained, guided, and controlled by God’s infinite power and will. The 
forces of heredity and environment which influence man’s development are 
secondary and are, therefore, only mere mediums through which God dis- 
poses His Will on man’s overall growth and development. 

For the purpose of clarity, some textual proof from the Qur'an and 
Prophetic traditions that confirm the influence of heredity and environment 
on man’s development are given below. After that, some other textual 
proofs that also establish beyond reasonable doubts the Divine control of 
man’s life and development are also given. 


Textual Proofs of the Influence 
of Heredity on Development 
1. Bukhari and Muslim report on the authority of Anas bin Malik the fol- 
lowing: 

His mother (Anas’s mother) Umm Sulaym (one of the female com- 
panions of the Prophet) asked the Prophet about a woman seeing a 
wet dream in her sleep like a man. He answered, “If the woman sees 
that she should take the obligatory (janabah) bath.” Then Umm 
Salmah (the Prophet’s wife who was present) asked shyly, “Does that 
happen?” The Prophet replied, “Of course it does! Then how does 
(hereditary) resemblance come about (if it does not happen)? Man’s 
sperm is a white and thick liquid while the woman’s egg cell is a thin 
yellowish liquid. Whichever of the two overcomes the other, the off- 
spring shall resemble him/her.” (This version as reported by 
Muslim.) 


2. Muslim reports on the authority of Thauban, that a Jew came and asked 
the Prophet numerous questions (in an attempt to challenge the truth of 
his Prophethood). Among other things, he asked him a question which 
he (the Jew) claimed nobody could know its answers at that point in time 
except a true Prophet. The question was about sex determination, i.e., 
how does it take place? The Prophet gave him the following answer: 


The male sperm is white and the female ovum is yellowish. If they 
meet (get fertilized) and the male sperm cells overcome the female’s 
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egg cell, the offspring shall bear a male sex by God’s permission. 
And if the female egg cell overcomes the male spermatozoon the off- 
spring shall bear a female sex by God’s permission. 


After the Prophet answered the Jew told him that he spoke the truth and 
that he is truly a Prophet. 
Ibn al-Qayyim expounded this hadith further: 


At the moment of conception (fertilization) two things are involved. 
These are foremostness and overcoming. The two can happen con- 
secutively, and they can also occur differently. In this regard, if the 
male sperm cell becomes foremost and still overcomes the female 
ovum, the offspring shall be male and shall resemble the father. But 
if the reverse is the case, the offspring shall become female and shall 
resemble the mother. If, however, one becomes foremost but the 
other overcomes it, the offspring shall resemble the foremost one and 
its sex shall be the same with the overcomer, either male or female. 


Ibn al-Qayyim, however, cautioned that this sexual determination (and 
any other thing that goes with it) should not be thought of as merely 
caused by nature. It is an affair which purely depends on God’s will. 
That is why the Prophet said in another authentic hadith that the Angel 
sent to blow spirit into the foetus asks Allah: 


O my Lord! Should the sex be male or female? . . . Then God deter- 
mines it according to His Will and the Angel records it. 


It is reported that Lian (one of the Prophet's companions Hilal ibn 
Umayyah) accused his wife of committing adultery with Shuraikh ibn 
As-Sahma. The Prophet instructed in the following way: 


Allow her to deliver, if the child bears so and so traits then he belongs 
to the accused man. But if the child bears so and so traits the child is 
then the son of her legitimate husband.” 


The textual evidence leaves no doubt that hereditary endowment takes 
place. But the ultimate decision of everything depends on God. 
Heredity, therefore, can influence a person’s intellectual development to 
a certain extent. 


Textual Proof of the Influence of Environment on 
Development 


I: 


A famous evidence in this regard is a hadith in which the Prophet tells 
us how parents influence the religious, moral, and general psychological 
socialization and development of their children. This is one of the most 
glaring textual proofs of environmental influence upon a person. The 
hadith reads: 
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There is not a newborn child who is not born in state of fitrah (divine- 
ly endowed natural disposition of Islam). His parents then make him 
a Jew (if they are Jews), a Christian (if they are Christians), or a 
Magian (if they are Magians), just as an animal is born intact. Do you 
observe any among them that are maimed (at birth)? 

2. In another hadith, the Prophet showed how companionship influences a 
person’s behavior, character, and overall conduct. In a parable, the 
Prophet said: 

The similitude of a good companion and a bad companion is like the 
possessor of musk perfume and a blacksmith. As for the owner of the 
perfume, he may either give it to you, or you purchase it from him, 
or at least you may get a pleasing odor from him. But as for the 
blacksmith, he may either burn your clothes or you get from him a 
bad displeasing odor. 


In a metaphorical sense, the Prophet tells us how good companionship 
influences a person’s character to goodness and how bad companionship 
induces a person to bad conduct. Environment, therefore, really influ- 


ences a person’s overall psychological development, including, of 
course, cognitive development. 


Textual Proof of God’s Will 

There is substantial evidence that shows that heredity or environment per 
se do not in themselves determine an individual’s pattern of development; 
ultimately, everything depends on God’s will. The most striking example of 
this is the story of Jesus, son of Mary. God made him talk in his cradle. As 
we all know, language development is an integral part of cognitive devel- 
opment. Under normal circumstances children begin to talk around the age 
of two by rattling and in that way they continue to develop vocabulary. That 
Jesus talked in his cradle reveals God’s power. It was not actually a hered- 
itary endowment, neither was it a product of an “intellectually stimulating” 
environment. It was simply a manifestation of God’s Wisdom, His infinite 
power, will, and ability to do all things. The Qur'an narrates this incident 
in several verses. First of all the Qur’an narrates to us how Mary was fore- 
told that her son would talk in his cradle. The verse reads: 


He shall speak unto mankind in his cradle and in his manhood and he 
shall be one of those brought near (unto Allah). (2:46) 


And while narrating the full story, the Qur'an says: 


At length she brought the (babe) to her people, carrying him (in her 
arms). They said: O Mary! Truly an amazing thing hast thou brought. 
O sister of Aaron! Thy father was not a man of evil, nor thy mother a 
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woman unchaste! But she pointed to the babe. They said: How can we 
talk to one who is a child in the cradle? He (the child) said: I am 
indeed a servant of God; He hath given me revelation and made me a 
Prophet; And (He) hath made me blessed wheresoever I be, and hath 
enjoined on me prayer and charity wherever I be; (He) hath made me 
kind to my mother, and not over bearing or miserable; So peace is on 
me the day I was born, the day that I die, and the day that I shall be 
raised up to life (again)! Such was Jesus the son of Mary: (It is) a 
statement of truth, about which they (vainly) dispute; It is not befitting 
to (the Majesty of) God that He should beget a son. Glory be to Him! 
When He determines a matter, He only says to it, “Be,” and it is. 
(19:27-35) 


In a hadith reported by various hadith reporters including Bukhari, the 
Prophet has told us that this kind of miraculous incident did not only hap- 
pen in the case of Jesus alone. He said it happened to two other persons, 
who also spoke in cradle. He said, “three people talked in their cradle.” He 
first of all mentioned Jesus. And then he mentioned the rest of the two. One 
of them was also a newly bom baby who spoke to exonerate a saint 
(Juraiju) who was mischievously and falsely accused of impregnating a 
whore, the result of which was the birth of that very child. The child spoke 
and said his father was the cattle rearer who used to rear his cattle around a 
mountain close to Juraiju’s sanctuary. 

Another child who spoke in his cradle was the child who spoke in 
response to the prayer of his mother when she prayed that God would make 
her son to be like one gorgeously dressed, arrogant rich man and that the 
child not be like one wretched, destitute lady who was falsely accused of 
theft and was also mischievously molested as a result of the false accusa- 
tion. Both of them passed by her while she was breast feeding the child. In 
the first case the child turned his head and looked at the man then he said, 
“O God! Make me not like him.” Also in the second case, he turned his 
head and looked at the woman and he said, “O God! Make me like her.” 

What these verses teach us is that, while heredity and environment are 
indisputable factors that influence man’s development, a third, more signif- 
icant and dominant factor exists. This is the factor of God’s infinite will and 
power. It is the factor which monitors and polices the extent to which the 
nature-nurture forces influence man’s life and development. This is appli- 
cable to all aspects of development. The examples given above are specif- 
ically relevant to cognitive development. Thus, cognitive development is 
neither merely a product of genetic inheritance per se, nor a product of 
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environment per se. It is primarily a product of God’s will and power. In 
this regard, hereditary and environmental forces are simply the medium 
through which God disposes the pattern of an individual’s development. 
Therefore, these two factors have certain limitations in their influence on a 
person’s overall psychological disposition. Such limitations themselves are 
predetermined by God. 

It is necessary to recognize this factor in psychological studies. A lot of 
things do happen in man’s life which cannot be attributable or ascribable to 
either heredity or environment (like the above examples). Therefore, such 
things cannot be explained within the confines of material or empirical 
investigations and explanations. Unless psychologists widen the horizons 
of their approach to the study of man by recognizing the factor of God's 
Divine will and omnipotence upon everything, including human psycho- 
logical development, psychological research will remain incomplete and 
our knowledge about ourselves will remain equally incomplete. 

The role of God’s Will in determining an individual's development as rec- 
ognized by the Islamic approach will help in understanding or explaining 
the process of development better than the Western approach in a number 
of ways. Some of them are: 


a. that not all psychological constructs and tendencies can strictly be 
attributed to the mere influences of heredity and environment. 

b. that as a result of the above reason, individuals sometimes exhibit 
certain tendencies that clearly defy explanations in terms of heredi- 
tary or environmental influences. The case of the speech of Jesus and 
others in their cradles is a clear testimony to this. In this regard, if this 
is not attributed to the Will of God, only conjectures would be used 
to explain this fact. 


The Qur’anic View on Individual 
Differences in Development 


Considering the fact that God’s will varies on the particular creation of 
each individual, it is safe to assert that individual differences are a prede- 
termined matter in human existence. Individual differences are subject to 
God’s will and subsequently depend on hereditary endowment and the 
influences of environment. God tells us in the Qur'an that He creates and 
fashions every person in his mother’s womb in a distinct and unique 
way/form as He wishes: 
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O man! What has seduced thee from thy Lord, Most Beneficent? Him 
Who created thee, fashioned thee in due proportion, and gave thee a 


just bias. In whatever form He wills, does He put thee together. 
(82:6-8) 


He it is Who shapes you in the wombs as He pleases; there is no god 
but He, the Exalted in Might, the Wise. (3:6) 


These verses denote that since every individual is fashioned in his moth- 
er’s womb by God in a peculiar and unique form, individuals are bound to 
be different in all their physiopsychological dispositions. This is the basic 
factor behind individual differences among people. Furthermore, and in 
clearer terms, God has told us in the Qur’an that we are different from one 
another in our traits, characters, behaviors, and conduct: 


Say! Every one acts according to his own disposition. But your Lord 
knows best who it is that is best guided on the way. (17:84) 


This verse means that every single individual has a unique disposition. 
Such uniqueness may be manifested in terms of physical, cognitive, emo- 
tional, moral, and social characteristics. The Qur’an, therefore, recognizes 
that there are individual differences among men not only in terms of cog- 
nitive development but also in other aspects of development. Because of 
this recognition, one finds that individual differences are perfectly taken 
care of, even in some Qur’anic commands and exhortations toward obeying 
God’s injunctions and also in the discharge of His obligations. A typical 
example is the verse in which God exhorts us to obey His rules, as far as 
we can, both individually and collectively: 


So fear God as much as you can; listen and obey, and spend in chari- 
ty for the benefit of your souls. (64:16) 


In the above verse, God addresses us both individually and collectively. 
Each individual or group of individuals is expected to fear God and obey 
Him as far as he can bear it individually. This is the meaning that is con- 
veyed by the following verse: 


On no soul doth God place a burden greater than it can bear. It gets 
every good that it earns, and suffers every ill that it earns. (2:286) 


Commenting on the above verse, Zaydan and Hash-Shash said, “This 
verse is a divine indication to the prevalence (existence) of individual dif- 
ferences among mankind.” So, Islam treats every individual in his own 
unique and distinct disposition. This establishes beyond any reasonable 
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doubt that there are bound to be differences among individuals in all 
aspects of their psychological traits and characteristics. This invariably 
includes cognitive characteristics. But the verse in which Allah clearly 
alludes to individual differences among people is the following verse. Such 
differences include intellectual disparities, among others. The verse reads: 


And We raise some of them (mankind) above others in ranks, so that 
some may command work from others. (43:32) 


According to Ibn Kathir, God explains in this verse that He created dis- 
parities among His creatures (mankind) in terms of what He has endowed 
them with—wealth, intellect, understanding, and the like—which pertains 
to both the outward and the inward abilities.*° 

In practical terms, the Prophet used to take care of individual differences 
among his companions through his interactions with them by teaching, 
responding to questions, and in general dealings with them. He used to 
assign responsibilities to people according to their respective suitabilities to 
such responsibilities. He considered such differences in almost everything, 
including prayers. For example, with regards to leading people in prayers 
the Prophet used to instruct his companions to take into cognizance the dif- 
ferences which exist among people. He used to instruct them in the follow- 
ing way: 


If anyone of you leads a people in prayer he should shorten it. For 
among them there are the young, the old, the weak and the ones dis- 
turbed by the call of nature. But if he prays alone, then let him pray as 
he wishes (according to his capability).*© 


With regards to teaching people, the Prophet used to take care of their 
peculiarities. He used to take care of their level of intellectual and social 
development. In that way he instructs or teaches a person according to his 
mentality and social background. The following are very good examples of 
this Prophetic method of teaching: 


1. ‘Aisha, one of the Prophet’s wives, was reported as having said that the 
Prophet did not speak superfluously and carelessly as other people do. 
He used to talk to people in a careful manner, repeating the points which 
needed to be repeated or emphasized so that every listener understood 
him. 

2. The Prophet considered people’s social and intellectual background 
when he addressed them. It is reported that a delegation came to him 
from Yemen. When he addressed them, he used the language (dialect) 
they would understand, which was different from the one spoken by his 
people (of Hijaz). In that way he used to try to interact with people. 
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3. The Prophet used to react or give answers to individuals in accordance 
with their intellectual and social dispositions. He would give different 
answers to seemingly similar questions and would react differently to 
the seemingly same action done by different people. For example, a 
beduin came into the Prophet’s mosque and urinated. His action showed 
that he had a low intellectual and social development. The Prophet’s 
companions became harsh with him and started shouting at him. But 
considering his peculiar intellectual and social background, the Prophet 
cautioned them saying: 


(Deal with him) gently. You have been sent to be lenient with peo- 
ple and not (indiscriminately) harsh. The Prophet then ordered that 
water be poured on the place urinated on. After that, the Prophet 
called him and explained to him gently in accordance to his mental- 
ity. The man became extremely pleased by the Prophet's treatment of 
him. So much so, that when he prayed and was supplicating, he said, 
“O Allah! Have mercy on me and Muhammad, and do not have 
mercy on any other person besides us.” The Prophet smiled at him 
and said, “O! You have narrowed that which is wide.” When the man 
went back to his people, he said, “I have come to you from the best 
of mankind.”37 


4. Whenever the Prophet wanted to send some of his companions to teach 
people in other places, he would give them some advice which has some 
bearing on individual differences. For example, he used to say: 


Be lenient with people and do not be harsh. Encourage (and do not) 
discourage or dismiss people.** 


5. Finally, it was reported that the Prophet used to advise his companions 
in the following way: 
Speak to men according to their mental capacities, for if you speak 
all things to all men, some cannot understand you, and so fall into 
errors. 
It is also pertinent to specifically address the issue of differences between 
the psychological development of male and female children. The Qur’an 
has certainly told us that males and females are not the same: 


And the male is not like the female. (3:36) 


The difference referred to in this verse is of a wide range. Essentially it 
refers to the differences in biological postures and psychological tenden- 
cies. There is no doubt that men and women have different biological pos- 
tures and traits that create a number differences in their respective devel- 
opmental patterns. The growth spurt of girls in the adolescent stage has 
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been discovered to be faster than that boys. In another dimension there is 
certainly a very strong relationship between biology and psychology. 
Biological processes do really affect and influence psychological tenden- 
cies. As long as males and females have certain variant biological compo- 
nents and postures, variation in their psychological tendencies and disposi- 
tions is inevitable. 


Conclusion 


An attempt has been made in this paper to reveal some of the fundamen- 
tal differences that exist between the Islamic approach to developmental 
psychology and the Western secular approach. Beginning with a critique 
of the epistemological and methodological paradigms and frameworks of 
Wester social and behavioral sciences in general, the distinctive Islamic 
paradigm, which is based on the Tawhidi episteme, was propounded. 
Based on this epistemological framework an attempted exposition of the 
basic principles of Islamic developmental psychology was made. With suf- 
ficient references from the Qur’an and Sunnah as the Muslim’s Absolute 
Reference Frame,” the fundamental differences between the Islamic and 
Western approaches were clearly expounded and illustrated. In a similar 
manner, other important issues related to development like the factors, 
which affect it, and the phenomenon of individual differences were dis- 
cussed and analyzed. This attempt has certainly suggested a marked devia- 
tion from the conventional approach. 

A very important element in this Islamic approach which more than any 
other thing makes it differ from the dominant Western approach is the fact 
that in the former case God’s Will is the central and dominant factor in 
human development. In the latter case everything is explained within the 
limited confines of the nature-nurture (hereditary and environment) para- 
digm. This latter approach in view of the Islamic model is certainly reduc- 
tionist and cannot lead to perfect understanding of human nature and devel- 
opment. 

Because there are sharp contradictions between the Islamic and Western 
models, primarily due to Muslim belief in the indispensability of the Qur’an 
and Sunnah, and finally due to the differences between Muslim and 
Western societies, it must be concluded that it is grossly inappropriate to 
use Western development theories in Muslim societies. It is also futile or 
even absurd to keep upholding the Western theories with all their glaring 
weaknesses, inadequacies, and incompatibilities. It therefore becomes nec- 
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essary and imperative to propound a more comprehensive adequate and 
accurate approach. The Islamic approach is certainly one for it can assured- 
ly redeem mankind from misery occasioned by the mechanistic and mate- 
rialist view of man. It will actually widen our scope of understanding of 
human developments without any claim of perfection. 
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Human Nature from a Comparative 


Psychological Perspective 


Mustapha Achoui 


This paper seeks to advance an understanding of Human Nature 
through Islamic Sources. The paper also seeks to adopt a self-con- 
sciously comparative approach to psychology, comparing Islamic per- 
spective with Western views. The author explores Islamic views on the 
three dimensions of psychology — the spiritual, the physiological and 
the behavioral. The paper concludes by emphasizing the need for a 
theoretical basis to define the psychological vision of human nature and 
to identify the subject matter of psychology within Islamic framework. 
Psychology cannot be separated from religious, philosophical and 
moral issues, the paper insists, therefore it is important that they be inte- 
grated in the efforts to articulate Islamic psychology. 


Introduction 


Dozens of books are available on the subject of “human nature” espe- 
cially in the English language, but most of them begin with a philosophi- 
cal, moral, or religious perspective, or even a mixture of these views. It is 
evident that studies that have a psychological approach to the subject are 
rather rare, even in the West. Some scholars, like Wrightsman, give the fol- 
lowing reasons for the lack of interest in the subject among psychologists: 


E 


Western psychologists believe that it is futile to explain behavior in terms 
of human nature and that only laymen tend to explain behavior as a mere 
part of human nature. 

Western psychologists have not been concerned with the so-called “univer- 
sality of social behavior,” except recently. This can be seen in the studies of 
cross-cultural psychology. Their concern has been with the study of social 
behavior in a framework of Western culture, rather than the study of human 
behavior in a wider perspective of the human race. 

Psychological research has centered on the study of experimental social 
psychology, and on the concepts that can be studied empirically rather than 
loose concepts which Western psychology tries to avoid. This made labora- 
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tory research predominant in the Western psychological research, as it 
forms an important part of empirical studies which are either descriptive or 
experimental studies.! 


Anyhow, Western scholars, whether philosophers, sociologists, or psy- 
chologists have become more and more interested in the subject of human 
nature. This has been felt by many scholars such as Stevenson,” Chaney,’ 
Wrightsman, and Schultz. These authors have studied the subject of human 
nature from various viewpoints: philosophical, psychological, anthropolog- 
ical, and developmental. 

Some books and studies were also published in Arabic, and from an 
Islamic viewpoint, following various approaches—philosophical, religious, 
moral, psychological, and anthropological. Among these are works by Al- 
Akkad,* Bint al-Shati,> Barakat Ahmad,® Amir,’ Al-Faruqi,® Sayyid 
Mursi,” Akbar Ahmad,!° and Al-Ani.'! 

This article is a contribution to the field of psychology, hoping to form an 
introduction to psychological studies from an Islamic perspective. It has 
two objectives: 


* attempt to understand human nature through the texts of some Qur’anic 
verses and hadith; and 
adopt a comparative approach between the Islamic and Western perspec- 
tives of human nature, with reference to postulates made by Schultz (1994) 
and other Western scholars. 


I chose the work by Schultz for two reasons: first, because he puts togeth- 
er six dimensions about the theme, like freedom and predestination; and 
second, because he enumerates various opinions by Western psychologists 
on these dimensions that facilitates a process of review and comparison. 


Personality from a Western Perspective 


In his Theories of Personality, Schultz asks several questions about the 
nature of human personality, concluding that psychologists in the West do 
not agree upon any single theory of personality.!* That is why, he uses the 
word “theories” instead of “theory” in the title. Schultz further stresses that 
the way human nature is conceptualized by a theorist forms the most impor- 
tant aspect in any theory of personality. He presents 18 theories, which he 
then groups into nine categories or major tendencies, where each has its 
own approach, postulates, methods of research, concepts and dimensions of 
personality, and qualities of human nature. These will be the subject of our 
comparison. 
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Schultz advances several reasons for the study of personality, foremost of 
which is his emphasis that major problems faced by human beings now, 
like famine, pollution, crime and addiction, are caused by human beings 
themselves. 

Schultz asserts in the introduction of his book the importance of studying 
and improving personality in order to improve ourselves and save human- 
ity. Since the greatest hope of humanity, as mentioned by Schultz, is to 
improve its understanding of itself, the study of personality may be psy- 
chology’s major contribution to humanity. Therefore, human nature, seen 
in a comparative perspective, assumes great importance on both theoretical 
and practical levels. 

Can psychology, as it is practiced in the world in general, and in the West 
in particular, save humanity from current and future dangers? Or, can psy- 
chology in general, and the Islamic approach in particular, have any role to 
play in saving humanity in this world and in the Hereafter? I do not claim 
that I can answer these questions, but posing them shows the important role 
that can be played by psychology in understanding human nature and per- 
sonality, and the potential of such an understanding in solving problems 
faced by humanity. 

Therefore, it may be useful to present an Islamic vision of human nature 
through the characteristics of human nature presented by Schultz as a vision 
of “personality,” in addition to other dimensions, which I may suggest in 
this respect, bearing in mind that this is merely a relative vision, as it is only 
a human interpretation. Schultz points out that the psychological theories 
formulated around personality have no common grounds to answer ques- 
tions about freedom or predestination, heredity or environment, past or 
present, individuality and uniqueness or universality, balance or growth, 
and optimism or pessimism? 

I have chosen to present an Islamic vision of these dimensions, depend- 
ing on my understanding of some Qur’anic verses and hadith texts, adding 
some dimensions not mentioned by Schultz and other Western researchers. 
The objective is to formulate these dimensions into a comparative perspec- 
tive. 


Characteristics of Human Nature 
from an Islamic Perspective 


I have intentionally chosen to say “an Islamic” not “the Islamic” vision 
to show that this is only a relative position, based on my own understand- 
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ing of the texts, thereby leaving the door open for other research endeavors 
in this vital field. I would also like to point out that the Islamic vision of 
human nature and its characteristics, and of the personality of man, is too 
vital and comprehensive to be summarized. All operations of amplification 
aim at making such comprehensive vision closer to understanding, in order 
to use it as a theoretical frame of reference for research in various human 
and social fields. 

Moreover, this theoretical vision, which stems from an understanding of 
Islamic texts, must be supported by empirical research, taking into consid- 
eration such background variables as age, educational level, and gender. 
Another basic point to study is the relationship between theoretical vision 
and actual behavior. In addition to all this, we have to consider the follow- 
ing: 

+ To formulate an Islamic vision about the characteristics of human nature 
and personality as a modern (Western) psychological concept, we have to 
clarify the Islamic attitude about three major dimensions with their ramifi- 
cations: the creation of man, the life of man, and the destiny of man (in the 
hereafter). 

- The study of man from an Islamic perspective should recognize three more 
dimensions, closely related to the previous ones, with a possible mutual 
effect. The relationship among these dimensions may not be causal, but 
could be relative in a statistical sense. These dimensions are: spiritual, phys- 
ical-biological, and behavioral. 


The Spiritual Dimension 

What is meant by “spiritual” here is the aspect of “faith”; that is, the 
belief in Allah, His angels, messengers, scriptures, the day of judgement, 
and destiny (good or bad). These are the articles of faith which bear no dis- 
cussion or compromise. But “faith” is higher in degree than “Islam,” as it 
is what is settled in the heart and endorsed by deed. There is no room in 
Islam for talking about faith that is separate from deeds and behavior. The 
Holy Qur'an reproaches the believers for expressing their “belief” and stop- 
ping short of action: 


O, you who believe! Why say you that which you do not? Grievously 
odious is it in the sight of Allah that you say that which you do not. 
(61:2-3). 


Clearly, the Qur’anic verses that deal with faith are coupled with actions 
and deeds. There is no room in Islam for abstract talk about faith, (e.g., faith 
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residing in the heart alone) and that the religious relationship is a private 
matter between the worshipper and his Lord alone. That faith which is set- 
tled in the heart, confessed in words and endorsed by deeds is attested to by 
a hadith of the Prophet: “Faith is some and seventy (or some and sixty) 
branches. The highest is to say there is no God but Allah, the last is to 
remove obstacles off the road” (accepted hadith by consensus). This is what 
we mean by the spiritual aspect. The metaphysical aspect of faith is a basic 
dimension, but it cannot be measured, as it is within the knowledge of 
Allah. However, the actions can be observed and measured. 


The Formative Dimension (Physical-Biological) 

The Holy Qur'an specifies that the first man (Adam) was made of clay. 
“He who has made everything He has created most Good: He began the 
creation of man with clay” (32:7). Also, “Man We did create from a quin- 
tessence of clay” (23:12). Indeed, the Holy Qur’an repeats seven times the 
fact of creating man out of clay. The origin of propagation in man is the 
drop of sperm, as it is clearly stated in Suraths Al-Insan and Al-Qiyamah. 
Several verses describe the physical-biological dimension in the creation of 
man, in the embryonic and other stages of life. 


We have enjoined on man kindness to his parents: In pain did his mother 
bear him, and in pain did she give him birth. The carrying (of the child) 
to his weaning is (a period of) thirty months. At length, when he reached 
the age of full strength and attains forty years, he says: O my Lord! Grant 
me that I may be grateful for thy favor which Thou hast bestowed upon 
both my parents, and that I may work righteousness such as Thou mayest 
approve; and be gracious to me in my issue. Truly have I turned to Thee 
and truly do I bow (to Thee) in Islam. (46:15) 


The Qur'an has also described the creation of hearing and sight and other 
physical characteristics and functions. 


Have We not made for him a pair of eyes and a tongue and a pair of lips 
and shown him the two highways? (99:8-10) 


Behavioral Dimension 

Modern psychology is broadly concerned with the study of behavior. 
Thinking is a form of behavior, so is remembering, or writing, or any other 
form of activity performed by man, be it simple or complex, concerned 
with worship or with common transactions. 

The behavior of man, his education, development, and change is the 
objective of heavenly messages that indicate the worship of the Creator. 
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The study of this behavior by observation, experimentation, analysis and 
induction is the concern of various branches of psychology. 

The Qur'an is concerned, from beginning to end, with the behavior of 
man in this world, and with his destiny in the hereafter (depending on his 
behavior). 

It is noticeable that all branches of faith are concerned with behavior and 
treatment. The bases of worship in Islam, like salah, fasting, zakah (alms- 
giving), and hajj are expressions of behavior that have two sides: internal 
and external or spiritual and material. This expression is an interactive and 
complementary process which aims at moderation and balance in the 
behavior of the Muslim. Good deeds represent a higher level of behavior 
exercised by a man of faith, as the benefactor worships the Lord as if he can 
see Him, and is certain that Allah can see him in his act of worship. 

While the unseen is only known to Allah, visible behavior is the field of 
psychology. Anyhow, from the Islamic point of view, it is enough to judge 
by what is visible, leaving what is unseen to the will of Allah. In this con- 
nection, a hadith by the Prophet says, “When you see a man frequenting the 
mosques then say he is a man of faith.” However, what is unseen is not a 
substitute for visible behavior. So when one openly commits a vile act, he 
cannot justify it by saying that his intention is good. Actions are directed by 
intentions, but only when those intentions are good and do not lead to 
intended harm. 

Following this definition of behavior and the spiritual dimension, I 
believe that there is a difference between spiritual and metaphysical dimen- 
sions. The definition of behavior in modem psychology is rather inade- 
quate, as it does not take into consideration the dimension of faith which 
depends on intention. Yet, modern psychology has recently become more 
interested in the cognitive (rational) aspects of behavior, and even the spir- 
itual aspect, though to a very small extent. 

Therefore, we may add to these two dimensions (behavioral and cogni- 
tive) another dimension which we may call the “faith dimension” in behav- 
ior, realizing the role of intention. 

In this connection, Al-Shatibi says, 


Actions are governed by intentions, and these in behavior are considered 
forms of worship and habits. There are numerous proofs of this. Suffice 
it to say that intentions differentiate between habits and worship; and in 
worship between what is obligatory or otherwise, and in habits between 
what is mandatory or elective; what is permitted or prohibited; what is 
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sound or unsound. One action may have a certain intention and be con- 
sidered a form of worship; then it may have another intention and 
becomes blasphemy, like falling prostrate before Allah or before an idol. 
Moreover, when a deed is joined to an intention, the prescribed judgments 
are joined likewise. When actions are devoid of intent then judgments are 
equally unattached, like the acts of a man in his sleep, or those of the 
unconscious, or the deranged. !? 


Though intention is basic to worship, the psychological study of behavior 
is not basically performed through the study of the intention but through the 
study of the observable behavior. Intention is in itself an intrinsic behavior 
and could be studied through interviews or other techniques of psycholog- 
ical research. 


The Metaphysical Dimension 

This dimension deals with matters that Muslims should not be over occu- 
pied with; it is enough to believe in them in the manner they are described 
in the Qur’an and in the text of hadith. These matters are the belief in res- 
urrection, heaven and hell, angels and jinn, blowing the spirit into man, etc. 
The two sources give enough information to make further research unnec- 
essary. 

Throughout my contemplation of the Qur'an, I have not found a single 
verse that encourages the Muslim to ponder over metaphysics. In fact, the 
entire Qur'an is a call to ponder over the creation of the Almighty (earth, 
mountains, clouds, stars, animals, and man himself) so observation can 
serve as proof of the Creator’s existence, and of creation’s purpose of serv- 
ing man. Therefore, the “spirit” in the metaphysical sense of the word is not 
open for pondering and scientific research. 


They ask you concerning the spirit. Say: The spirit is a concern of my 
Lord. Of knowledge it is only a little that is communicated to you. (17:85) 


In addition, pondering the creation gives to human nature a further dimen- 
sion, that of time—past, present, and future. 

I would further point out that this comparison, between the Islamic vision 
and the Western visions of human nature, is a comparison of my relative 
understanding of the Islamic perspective with another relative understand- 
ing of the Western psychologist concerning human nature and personality, 
based on their philosophic and religious background: Christian or Jewish. 
It is not a comparison of the absolute with the relative or divine knowledge 
with human interpretation. 
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The following are some of the basic issues I want to use in comparing the 
modern psychological attitudes about the characteristics of human nature 
and personality with the Islamic attitude, based on the Holy Qur'an and the 
Hadith texts. I hope to enlarge this study so it becomes a basic reference in 
an attempt to understand human nature and its characteristics, human per- 
sonality and its dimensions from a comparative psychological perspective. 
This can be done by constant reference to the Qur'an and Hadith texts, and 
the basic references of Western thought that gave rise to psychological con- 
cepts about the characteristics of human nature and personality. The fol- 
lowing questions need to be addressed: 


1. Does man have free will in belief, opinion and behavior, or is he governed 
by predestination? 

2. Is man eternal or destined to nihility? 

3. Does man have two dimensions (material-spiritual) or one dimension only 
(material)? 

4. Does man have an absolutely good or absolutely evil nature? Or does he 
have a nature open to good and evil attractions at the same time? 

5. Is man’s behavior based on intentions alone, on deeds alone or on both? 

6. Is man’s past more influential in his behavior, or is it his present, or future, 
or all of these? 

7. Is optimism the basis of human nature, or is it pessimism? 

8. Does man try to achieve balance, or is he in a state of constant growth? 

9. Is the environment (learning) more influential in the behavior of man or is 
it heredity? 

10. Is every man unique in qualities and character or are there universal and 
comprehensive qualities in human nature and character dimensions? 


The above are the basic questions in visualizing a model of human nature 
from an Islamic perspective. Therefore, I shall try to answer these questions 
one by one about this vision, comparing it to other visions within a modern 
psychological frame, with special reference to the basic personality theories 
discussed by Schultz. I shall use this book in its treatment of the various 
visions of the major theories about the psychology of personality like: the 
analytical, the behavioral, the traits, the humanistic, and the cognitive. 
These theories are found in most texts about general psychology or modern 
books on the psychology of personality. In this respect, I do not find it nec- 
essary to go beyond Schultz’s book on the subject. 


Free Will or Determinism 


Allah the Almighty created Adam in the best of models. He endowed him 
with mind and set him above all other creations, giving him knowledge of 
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what they did not have (i.e., the names), and gave him complete freedom in 
paradise on one condition, that he should not taste the fruit of a certain tree. 
Adam failed the test. Perhaps the aim of that test was to show Adam that 
his knowledge was limited, and that he was open to forgetfulness and temp- 
tation. In addition, if man has limited knowledge, he must also have limit- 
ed freedom. 

The question of free will and determinism is discussed in kalam (Islamic 
theology) and the various Islamic schools of thought are not in agreement 
about it. There are numerous details about the argument in major books on 
the subject. But we have to be satisfied with what the Qur'an clarifies. 
Freedom carries with it, its own consequences and responsibilities, and if 
man has a choice between faith and disbelief then he has to bear the respon- 
sibilities of his choice. If he is free in his behavior, then he should also bear 
the consequences of his chosen behavior. Thus, we read in the Qur'an: 


Say, the Truth is from your Lord. Let him who will, believe, and let him 
who will, reject (it). For the wrongdoers We have prepared a Fire whose 
(smoke and flames) like the walls and roof of a tent will hem them in. If 
they implore relief they will be granted water like melted brass that will 
scald their faces. How dreadful the drink! How uncomfortable a couch to 
recline on! (18:29) 


Belief and disbelief are two behaviors connected with freedom of the 
mind and will. We cannot talk about the freedom of will without having the 
ability to choose between belief and disbelief in the general and the reli- 
gious sense of the words; nor can we talk about responsibility devoid of 
freedom of will and mind or freedom of behavior. Therefore, the Hadith 
testify that no responsibility is imposed on a boy until he becomes of age, 
or the sleeper until he wakes, or the mad man until he regains his normal 
senses. 

This freedom of behavior between belief and disbelief, with all that goes 
between positive and negative behavior (irrespective of absolute value 
judgment) may explain to us why man is variously described in the Qur'an: 
some of these descriptions are positive and some are negative. 

Man’s liberty entails responsibility. And, despite this complete freedom 
in belief and behavior, the Qur’an tells man very clearly that his abilities are 
limited, and consequently his freedom is also limited. For example, man 
cannot choose when to be born. 


In pain did his mother bear him, and in pain did she give him birth. 
(46:15) 
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Nor can man choose when or where to die. 


When their term is reached, not an hour they can cause delay, nor (an 
hour) can they advance. (7:34) 


Nor does anyone know in what land he is to die. (31:34) 


While we find the Qur'an calling man to adopt the causes and laws of 
Allah in society and the world in general, the Muslim entertains a decisive 
conviction that there is a cause of all causes Who is not caused by any 
cause, and that is Allah the Almighty, who has power over everything, and 
on whom all depend, to whom all matters refer, and whose will comes 
above every will. The behavior of the Muslim should not be separated from 
this vision, even though he has to adopt the causes. 


Nor, say of anything, I shall be sure to do so and so tomorrow, without 
adding, so please Allah. And call your Lord to mind when you forget, and 
say: I hope that my Lord will guide me ever closer than this to the right 
road. (18:23-24) 


So, how do theories of psychology stand on this subject? If we look into 
theories of personality in modern psychology, we find a lack of agreement 
on the subject. For instance, the Freudian theory believes that man has no 
free will. That is to say that man is controlled by the unconscious, being in 
constant struggle with unconscious forces like the instincts (such as sex and 
aggression) which he can never conquer. According to Freud, the role of 
the ego is to coordinate between the pressures of the id (instincts and 
desires) and those of the super ego (conscience and morals). This Freudian 
attitude about the freedom of man is not accepted by the neo-Freudian, 
Fromm (1900-1980).'* Though he is a follower of the psychoanalytic 
approach, Fromm has a positive attitude toward the free will of man, as he 
believes that personality is not formed by social, political, and economic 
factors alone, since man has certain psychological characteristics that help 
to form his own nature (personality) and his society’s as well. 

The behavioral school shares with the analytical school their belief in 
determinism. Skinner (1904—1990),'° as a forerunner of modern behavior- 
ism, though not in agreement with Freud about the existence of internal 
forces that control personality, believes that man’s behavior is like a pre- 
programmed instrument whose activity and function are decided before- 
hand. Therefore, man has no freedom in behavior or spontaneity, as his 
behavior is controlled by stimuli received from his environment. Despite 
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their different theoretical starting points, the two schools, the analytical and 
the behavioral, do not believe in man’s freedom. 

The trait theory, represented by the American psychologist Gordon 
Allport (1897-1967)'® holds a moderate attitude. Allport believes that man 
is capable of controlling his future with a degree of freedom. But he also 
believes that the behavior of man is defined by traits and personal inclina- 
tions that are difficult to change once they are formed. 

If we turn to the humanistic theory, we find that its upholders, like 
Abraham Maslow (1908—1970),!” stress the free will of man, who has the 
potential to choose the way to satisfy his needs and realize his capabilities. 
Therefore, man, according to this theory, is responsible for the degree or 
level of the growth he achieves. 

The cognitive theory, represented by modern psychologists led by 
George Kelley (1905-1967),!8 believes that man is free in choosing, con- 
trolling, and modifying his behavior when there is need. He is free to revise 
his old concepts and replace them by new ones. According to this theory, 
man is always looking toward the future. 

Finally, the theory of social leaming, represented by Albert Bandura 
(1925- )!? holds a moderate attitude about the freedom of man. Bandura 
believes that people are not powerless entities monitored by the forces of 
society, nor are they absolutely free to do anything they choose. Man and 
his environment mutually affect each other. 

To sum up, we find wide disagreements among modern theories of psy- 
chology about the freedom of man. Most of these theories hold a moderate 
attitude and say that the behavior of man, though stemming from a will, are 
influenced by hereditary (biological) and social (environmental) forces that 
direct his behavior despite his will. In fact, most psychologists agree that 
the major determinants of personality are biological as well as environ- 
mental factors. 

An overall observation of the above indicates that existing theories ignore 
the will of Allah in directing and determining the destiny of man. They also 
ignore the spiritual determinants (belief in Allah) and their affect on per- 
sonality and behavior. To correct this shortcoming, one may refer to the 
Qur’anic vision explained above. For more details, one may also refer to the 
various Islamic schools of thought like the Mu'tazili and the Ash‘ari. 


Eternity and Nihility 


Schultz does not approach this dimension, nor do psychologists in gen- 
eral, as they consider it a metaphysical subject within the realm of philoso- 
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phy. Though basically a metaphysical subject, eternity has a great influence 
on the behavior of man. 

The man who firmly believes that he is answerable to Allah for his 
behavior and that he will be held accountable for his deeds on the Day of 
Judgement, which will destine him to eternity in paradise or in hell, will 
certainly have a different behavior from a man who has no belief in para- 
dise or hell, or in eternity. When no difference is detected in the behavior 
of the believer and the nonbeliever in eternity, then that lack of difference 
may be ascribed to various factors, among them is a weak belief in the Day 
of Judgement, or in the eternity of paradise or hell. 


Does Man Have One Dimension (Material Only) 
or Two Dimensions (Material and Spiritual)? 


Schultz does not mention this point when dealing with aspects of human 
nature treated by various psychologists. Yet, a survey of opinions by psy- 
chologists on this point shows disagreement. Some are concerned with 
physical and biological aspects only; others add the behavioral aspect to 
these two. The spiritual aspect connected with faith hardly finds any fol- 
lowers in modern psychology; still, the American Psychological 
Association recognizes religious psychology as one field in modem psy- 
chology. 

To look at man as a being of various dimensions (physical, biological, 
spiritual, and behavioral), in an interactive and integrative manner, may fill 
a gap in modem psychological theories, which look at man from a narrow 
viewpoint, limited by biological factors (hereditary and biochemical), and 
social and environmental determinants. 


Does Man Have an Absolute Good 
or Absolute Evil Nature? 


Again, Schultz does not approach this point in his book. This is probably 
due to the fact that this is a philosophical and moral question, and not a psy- 
chological one. To deal with it requires a value judgement and a moral atti- 
tude which many psychologists try to avoid. It is also due to a strong desire 
to separate psychology in subject and method from philosophy and ethics. 
Yet, it is not possible to separate psychology from philosophy and ethics 
completely. Therefore, I believe that the Islamic vision of man is an objec- 
tive one, since it looks at man from various perspectives. Man is not all 
good or all evil, but is claimed by forces of good and evil, and he is always 
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fighting against the evil tendencies. The Islamic view of man is concemed 
with individual differences in this field, and with the aspect of faith in the 
nature of man. No matter how good the man may be, he cannot be immune 
to evil; and, no matter how evil the man may be, he cannot be completely 
deprived of good. But education, environment, biology, and personal val- 
ues are the factors that direct man toward the dominance of either good or 
evil. Some Muslim scholars add to this the Satanic inducement and its neg- 
ative effect on man’s behavior, which may lead him to committing evil 
deeds. To avoid such inducement, one has to pray for divine protection 
against the accursed Satan, by word and deed. This behavior, again, does 
not fall within the frame of Western psychological theories. 

In brief, man is not all good nor all evil; he is a mixture of angelic and 
satanic qualities. Therefore, he is a different being, neither angel nor devil; 
he is man. 

Exploring the attitude of modern psychologists to the relation of good 
and evil to man, we find that Maslow in his humanistic theory affirms that 
the innate human nature is basically good; however, Maslow does not rule 
out the existence of evil among human beings. Freud is extremely pes- 
simistic. He says, “I found little that is ‘good’ about human beings on the 
whole.” Freud has a strong belief that aggression and sex are two instincts 
of biological origin, and that they form a basic component of human nature. 


is the Behavior of Man Based on Intentions and 
Deeds, on Intentions Alone, or on Deeds Alone? 


The question of intention is not a concern of psychology, as it is a reli- 
gious concept, connected with the practice of worship in behavior. 
Intention is basic to worship in Islam. Since we are told in the Qur'an that 
the purpose of the creation of man and jinn is to worship the Creator, the 
concept of worship in Islam becomes comprehensive in all forms of behav- 
ior when the intention is to come closer to Allah and worship Him. This 
relation was qualified by the quotation from Shatibi. Though modem psy- 
chology is not concerned with intentions, it does not ignore drives and 
incentives and their influence on behavior. But Schultz does not mention 
this dimension in the vision of human nature by various psychologists, or 
its influence on behavior and personality. 

A hadith tells us: “Deeds are by intentions, and every man is requited in 
accordance with what he intended.” So, the intention determines the regard 
with which a Muslim views his behavior. But in Islam, especially in 
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jurisprudence, consideration is of deeds and their consequences, not of their 
intentions. The intention is basic in ownership only, and the reward is in the 
hands of Allah. This distinction is basic to avoid misbehavior on the pretext 
of good intention. These intentions cannot be judged by persons or organi- 
zations, irrespective of their status. 

Briefly, then, all deeds in worship are seen through channels of inten- 
tions, which are known only to Allah and the doer of those deeds. The 
rewards or punishments of the human being are seen through consequences 
of deeds, not through intentions. The more the deeds match the intentions, 
the better the reward. 


Which Is More Influential in Man’s Behavior: His 
Past, Present, Future, or All Three? 


Modern psychological theories about personality vary a great deal about 
the influence of the past or the present on the formation of the individual’s 
personality. Some theories lay more emphasis on childhood (from birth to 
12 or 13 years). Other theories feel that personality is free from influence 
of the past, as it may be influenced by events and experiences of the pres- 
ent, and by hopes and aspirations for the future. 

The analytical theory, especially the Freudian tendency, feels that the 
past of the individual is basic in forming the personality, and that the id, 
which is the major part in forming the personality, is an inherited physio- 
logical factor, and that the stages of psycho-sexual development are also 
inherited. It is well-known that the Freudian theory lays more emphasis on 
the id, the unconscious, in the formation of personality. It believes that the 
psycho-sexual stages of development that the child experiences from birth 
to puberty are basic in the formation of personality, for the present and the 
future. Freud thinks that the period of the first five years is the primary fac- 
tor in forming the personality of the adolescent person. 

In addition to this emphasis on heredity, the analytical theory does not 
deny that part of personality is acquired by learning at the early stages of 
life, and through interaction with parents in particular. 

It is also well-known that Freud’s pupils and early followers like Alfred 
Adler and Karl Jung were strongly opposed to Freud for his extremist 
vision of personality and his over-emphasis on the sexual and aggressive 
instincts in their decisive formation of personality. This is no place to 
review all criticism of Freud, but we may point out that Adler, for instance, 
has a more balanced view, as he holds that the formation of personality is 
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a result of the past and the present of the individual. Similar to this attitude 
is that of Jung, Fromm, and Erickson, as they all see the importance of the 
various stages of life, not the early stages alone, which is the Freudian 
stand. 

The traits theory, led by Allport, puts more emphasis on the present in the 
formation of personality. Therefore, Allport thinks that personality is more 
influenced by present events and by looking to the future more than look- 
ing into the past. 

The humanistic theory, led by Maslow, has a balanced attitude on this 
subject. He recognizes the importance of early childhood experiences in 
enhancing or obstructing the development of personality. But he does not 
think that we are victims of those experiences. Maslow is one of few psy- 
chologists who lays more emphasis on various stages of life. 

On this subject, the behavioral theory has a balanced attitude like that of 
the humanistic theory. Skinner believes that past and present experiences 
have an equal influence on our behavior and personality. 

Islam pays great attention to the childhood period as it has a vital role in 
the formation of personality and behavior. Yet, the relevant texts do not 
indicate that the individual is destined to remain a prisoner of his past. 
Historically, Islam was able to change the behavior and personality of the 
Prophet’s companions, who embraced Islam out of belief and conviction, 
thus leading them in a new direction. Islam can radically change entire 
nations and civilizations in the field of creed and belief in particular. While 
man is answerable to his past, there is room for repentance to change the 
consequences of that past if it is marred with sins and bad deeds. This 
change can be achieved by performing good deeds, quitting sins and evil 
deeds, and proclaiming repentance. Islam views the period of childhood as 
the time for learning and training. It is the period when the person is not 
held answerable until he reaches puberty. 

The future is an important dimension in the formation of the personality 
of the Muslim. This is because the future in Islam is not limited to this 
world alone, but extends to the Day of Judgment. The best summary of the 
Islamic attitude on this subject may be found in the following verse: 


But seek, with the (wealth) which Allah has bestowed on you, the home 
of the hereafter, nor forget thy portion in this world: but do thou good, as 
Allah has been good to thee. (28:77) 
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It is also expressed in the wisdom of “Do for your present world as if you 
were to live forever, and for your life in the hereafter as if you were to die 
tomorrow.” 


Does the Environment (Learning) or Heredity 
Have More Influence on Man’s Behavior? 


Islam recognizes the influence of heredity (the biological factor) in the 
nature and personality of man. An individual is created from a man’s sperm 
and a woman’s egg. Modem science has shown that the sperm and egg 
carry within them the hereditary qualities that shape the individual in vari- 
ous stages of his life. The Qur'an reads: 


It is He Who has created man from water; then has He established rela- 
tionships of lineage and marriage: for thy Lord has power (over all 
things). (25:54). 


The Jalalain exegesis says that “water” denotes “sperm and egg,” and 
“relationship of lineage” indicates the father’s side while “marriage” indi- 
cates the mother’s side, that is, the biological (caused by heredity) and the 
social (caused by marriage). 

In addition to heredity, Islam puts great emphasis on the role of parents 
and society in the formation of the personality of man. A hadith tells us that 
“no one is born except on innate character: His parents turn him into a Jew, 
a Christian or a Magian.” The hadith shows the influence of both heredity 
and environment in the formation of personality. The Qur’an reproaches the 
unbelievers for following their forefathers in their behavior in general and 
in their deviant beliefs in particular. 


When they do what is shameful. They say: We found our fathers doing 
so; and, Allah commanded us thus. Say: No, Allah never commands to 
what is shameful: Do you say of Allah what you know not? (7:28). 


Judging by several experiences in the history of individuals, groups and 
nations, it is clear that man’s personality is capable of learning, changing, 
and excelling in the various stages of life. There are several examples to 
prove this, foremost among them are the changes effected by Islam in the 
souls of people of various ages, and in the conditions of tribes and nations 
when they embraced Islam. Therefore, Islam does not endorse a belief in 
the decisive influence of the past, but it keeps the door open for soul- 
searching to accommodate and align oneself with the teachings of Islam. So 
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Islam discards what is committed before, and opens, through repentance 
and asking forgiveness, new horizons which restore hope to man. Nor does 
Islam encourage a belief in a decisive influence of environment and learn- 
ing: it holds that both heredity and learning have their own significant 
effect.”! 

However, a general overview of the Islamic texts shows a greater concem 
for the influence of learning and the environment more than for heredity. 
This indicates the role of will and capability to change on various levels: 
the individual, the communal, and the social; it shows the importance that 
Islam attaches to learning and teaching in effecting change. 

Psychologists vary greatly on this issue, at times contradicting each other. 
Some give more importance to heredity, denying the significant influence 
of the environment. Others give the environment more influence in the for- 
mation of personality and relevant psychological qualities like intelligence, 
incentives and emotion. But this conflict has been lately brought to an end 
by adopting a compromised stand which recognizes the influence of both 
environment and heredity in the formation, accommodation, and change of 
personality and behavior. 

This interactive, integrative attitude recognizes the influence of traits and 
individual needs in addition to the influence of environment in the forma- 
tion of personality and behavior. This attitude was adopted after 20 years of 
disagreement among Western psychologists, from the 1960s to the 1980s.7 


ls Optimism or Pessimism 
Basic In Human Nature? 


When Allah created Adam and informed the angels about this new cre- 
ation who was to become a vicegerent on the earth, the angels asked the 
Almighty how could He put on earth someone who would cause evil and 
bloodshed. 


Behold, your Lord said to the angels: I will create a vicegerent on earth. 
They said: Will You place there one who will make mischief and shed 
blood? While we celebrate your praises and glorify Your holy (name). He 
said: I know what you know not. (2:30) 


Though the angels wondered about the wisdom in creating Adam, the 
Almighty ordered the angels to fall prostrate before Adam as Allah the 
Almighty knows what the angels do not know about the creation of Adam. 
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Although Adam forgot the order of the Almighty while he was in para- 
dise with his wife, Allah pardoned Adam after he repented. And even after 
the fall of Adam and Eve from paradise, the death of Abel at the hands of 
his brother Cain, and the bloodshed and disobedience committed by man 
against his fellow man throughout the ages, man is not all evil nor all good. 
Man’s deeds differ between good and evil according to nature (biological 
or hereditary determinants) first; then according to education and learning; 
and third, according to deeds and faith. Despite pressures and difficulties of 
life, the Qur'an encourages man to do good deeds and to achieve the 
vicegerency of Allah on earth. We find in a hadith that the Prophet encour- 
ages optimism and discourages pessimism. 


The Prophet said, “No omen but the good one.” They said, “And what is 
a good omen?” He said, “The good word you may hear. (Related by Al- 
Bukhari in “The Book of Medicine”) 


In another hadith in Al-Bukhari, the Prophet says, “I like the good omen: 
The good word.” 

Briefly then, Islam is a call for optimism and a rejection of submission to 
dejection, even by those who have gone too far in sin. 


Say: O my servants who have transgressed against their souls: Despair 
not of the Mercy of Allah for Allah forgives all sins and He is Oft- 
Forgiving, Most Merciful. (39:53) 


The Position of Psychological 
Theories on Optimism and Pessimism 


The Analytical School does not have a consensus on this issue. Freud is 
extremely pessimistic about human nature. He describes man in negative 
terms, saying that man is destined to struggle with his inner forces 
(instincts) all the time, and is doomed to become a victim of struggle, 
restraint, and anxiety. Contrary to this, Jung is optimistic about human 
nature, as he sees man capable of growth, improvement, and development. 
The same attitude is adopted by Adler, Fromm, Murrey, and Horney. 

Allport, representing the Traits School, describes man in optimistic 
terms. He believes in man’s ability to improve. Raymond Catell (1905— )23 
has a slightly different attitude from Allport. In his youth, Catell was more 
optimistic about man’s ability to solve the problems facing society, through 
gaining the knowledge necessary to control the environment. But reality 
was not up to Catell’s aspirations, so he came to the conclusion that both 
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human nature and society have deteriorated. Followers of the humanistic 
school have a positive attitude toward this issue, as they are optimistic 
about human nature. Therefore, they emphasize the psychological health 
rather than the psychological disturbances, the growth and development 
rather than stagnation and fossilization, the positive aspects of man rather 
than his weaknesses and shortcomings. Though Skinner and other behav- 
iorists believe that the environment controls the behavior of man, they 
affirm that man is responsible for designing this environment and the for- 
mation of its various aspects, like buildings, tools, clothes, food, govern- 
ment institutions, social system, language, habits, etc. Therefore, man can 
introduce modification into that environment to realize his own interests. 
Man becomes controller and controlled at the same time. Or, according to 
Skinner, man designs a controlling culture, but he ultimately becomes a 
product of that culture. 

The cognitive school believes that man is a rational being who can form 
concepts through which he can see the world and formulate a unique 
approach to reality. Kelley believes that man himself plans his own destiny 
and that he is not a victim of that destiny. 


Does Man Endeavor toward Balance 
or Is He in Constant Development? 


We gather from the Qur’an that man is in constant growth physically and 
psychologically (emotionally and mentally) until he becomes forty years 
old. Then he gradually deteriorates, also physically and psychologically, 
until he dies. (This does not apply to Allah’s messengers.) Allah says: 


If We grant long life to any, We cause him to be reversed in nature: Will 
they not then understand? (36:68) 


Despite this general law of growth, the Qur’an and Hadith encourage the 
search for knowledge and the education of the soul in the various stages of 
life, though responsibility begins with puberty and ends with death. The 
various schools of psychology have the following stands: 

Freud and the Analytical School believes that man is forced to restore 
balance and keep a state of physiological equilibrium in order to protect the 
organism against stress and strain. This is an instinctive force which con- 
stantly leads the organism to feel stress, and therefore tries to lessen that 
stress and achieve pleasure, and so on. Contrary to this, Jung believes that 
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man is in a state of constant growth, and that major changes in personality 
begin to appear around 35 to 40 years of age. 

Adler believes that man is constantly endeavoring to achieve supremacy, 
and that such an endeavor increases rather than decreases stress. Contrary 
to Freud, Adler believes that to relieve stress is not the only drive that man 
has, because the endeavor toward excellence demands greater effort, which 
is opposite to the state of balance characterized by relief of tension and 
stress. Moreover, Adler believes that the endeavor for excellence is an indi- 
vidual and societal process. Briefly, all followers of psychoanalysis, except 
Freud, emphasize growth rather than balance as a quality of human nature 
and personality. 

Allport in the Traits School thinks that the main objective of life is not to 
release tension, as Freud thinks, but to raise that tension which sets man 
looking for new aims and new challenges. When man achieves one objec- 
tive he has a new drive to face another challenge for another objective. The 
reward in the process, according to Allport, is not the achievement itself, 
but the process of meeting the challenge. The same holds true for the 
endeavor to reach an objective. What matters is the effort, not reaching the 
objective. Therefore, man is constantly in need of new objectives to move 
and drive him, and to keep a necessary level of tension in his personality. 

The followers of school believe that man is in a state of constant growth 
and development. Maslow thinks that man is driven by innate needs which 
graduate, in a pyramid fashion, from basic physiological needs like food, 
drink, propagation, sleep, and breathing up to the need for safety, for a 
sense of belonging, love, appreciation and up to the need for self-realiza- 
tion, which lies at the top of all needs. Maslow further thinks that this final 
need is not realized except in mid-life, and only to a small percentage of 
successful people. 

The behaviorists are not concerned with inner drives and tensions which 
move man to realize objectives because they believe that behavior is 
formed by learning, which, in turn, is formed by external factors. This leads 
to the denial that innate (hereditary) or internal (subjective) factors drive 
man to achieve some objectives. An objective, according to Skinner, is not 
individual, but social. Though behaviorists affirm that basic behavior is 
formed in childhood, they do not deny the possibility of modification or 
change of that behavior during adolescence which leads to acquiring new 
forms of behavior. Briefly, then, the behaviorists have a moderate attitude 
toward the issue of “balance-growth.” 
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Does the Individual Have a Distinctive Quality and 
Personality, or Is There Universality in Human 
Nature and Personality? 


Most psychologists who write on the subject of personality agree that it 
is characterized by individuality and consistency throughout time. But they 
disagree about individuality and universality as a quality of human nature. 

Freud recognizes the quality of universality in human nature; he believes 
that everyone goes through the same stages of psycho-sexual development 
and is moved by the same forces and instincts (the id). Yet, Freud affirms 
that a part of the personality is distinctive. Therefore, the ego and the super 
ego, though performing the same role for every individual, because they 
were formed through personal experiences, differ from one person to 
another. Jung attitude is similar to Freud’s, but he differs in explaining this 
dimension of personality. Jung believes that there is a difference in per- 
sonality until mid-life. After that, there is a universality in the formation of 
personality. Differing from Freud and Jung, Adler clearly affirms the dis- 
tinction and individuality of the personality. Fromm stands in between. 
Fromm believes that there is a universal and comprehensive quality in the 
personality, which is seen in a common social quality within a certain cul- 
ture. At the same time, Fromm believes that each individual is different 
from another. 

Allport believes that each individual differs from another because each 
has his own traits and capabilities which clearly denote his character and set 
him apart. Yet, Allport does not deny the existence of common traits among 
people. 

Maslow believes that needs and drives are common among people (uni- 
versal). But, the ways these needs are satisfied differ from one person to 
another because this is a behavior that can be learned. Therefore, Maslow 
and Rogers stand on the middle ground of this subject. 

Individuals differ from one another because behavior forms by learning, 
as experience forms behavior, and people have different experiences, espe- 
cially in childhood. Therefore, we cannot find two persons behaving in 
exactly the same manner. That leads the behaviorists to say that distinc- 
tiveness is the basic quality of human nature and personality. 

As far as Islam is concemed, we clearly see from the Qur'an that people 
were created out of one soul. This is repeated four times in Al-Nisa:1, Al- 
An’am:98, Al-‘Araf:189, and Al-Sumar:6. Yet, Islam recognizes differences 
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among people, whether physically or psychologically, or both. In Islam, the 
individual is responsible for his deeds and behavior. 


O mankind! We created you from a single (pair) of a male and a female, 
and made you into nations and tribes, that you may know each other. 
Verily the most honored of you in the sight of Allah is the most righteous 
of you. And Allah has full knowledge and is well acquainted (with all 
things). (49:13) 


We see by this verse that differentiation is on two levels: individual and 
societal (nations and tribes). The Almighty made the differences in color 
and language a sign to those who are capable of thinking. 


And among His signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth and the 
variations in your languages and your colors; verily in that are signs for 
those who know. (3:22) 


About the difference of some people from others, which is now called “the 
individual differences,” the Qur'an says: 


Their Prophet said to them: Allah hath appointed Talut as king over you. 
They said: How can he exercise authority over us when we are better fit- 
ted than he to exercise authority. And he is not even gifted with wealth in 
abundancy? He said: Allah hath chosen him above you and hath gifted 
him abundantly with knowledge and bodily prowess. Allah grants His 
authority to whom He pleases. Allah is all embracing, and He knows all 
things. (2:247) 


We conclude from the above verses that human nature and personality 
are based on differentiation, though the origin is one (one soul) and that this 
differentiation is based on physical, psychological, and spiritual levels (of 
the individual) and on social and racial groupings (tribes, nations, colors, 
and languages). 

Finally, we can visualize the model of human nature from an Islamic per- 
spective, and in accordance with the above-mentioned qualities and dimen- 
sions. The major aspects of this model are the following: 


1. Emphasis on the spiritual aspect and its influence, as a belief concept, on 
behavior. 

2. The direct relation between faith and behavior cannot be severed. 

3. The integration and interaction among spiritual, biological, and physical 
aspects determine the personality and behavior of the individual. 

4. Man has a free will in some issues and is predestined in others at the same 
time. 
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5. Apparently, the environment is more influential than hereditary in the for- 
mulation of behavior and personality, thus recognizing the influence of both 
heredity and biological factors. 

6. The Islamic view emphasizes the importance of growth, change, and learn- 
ing in the formation of personality and behavior rather than the realization 
of balance, which basically aims at relieving tension and achieving pleas- 
ure. 

7. Despite the negative aspects in the personality and behavior of man, the 
Islamic perspective of personality is more optimistic than that of some psy- 
chologists. It calls for optimism, the desertion of pessimism and ominous- 
ness and the surrender to despair, dejection, and bad dreams. 

8. Despite the emphasis of the Islamic perspective on the origin of creation 
from one soul, the difference on spiritual, psychological, biological, and 
physical levels is considered more important than the similarity or typicali- 
ty of personality and behavior. The Islamic position calls for competition 
among people in the field of good deeds. 

9. Islam considers the present and future of personality and behavior more 
important than the past. The period from childhood until puberty is not 
accountable before the Islamic law (Shari‘ah). But this period in education, 
parents’ responsibility and social institutions is of basic importance in Islam. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to conclude the issue of human nature from a comparative 
perspective. So, this is the conclusion to this essay and not to the issue. I do 
not claim that I have exhausted the subject, as the visions of human nature 
vary according to various philosophical, intellectual, religious, psychologi- 
cal, and societal schools of thought. Therefore, this issue needs further 
debate and discussion. Muslim scholars have, for a long time, ignored the 
study of human nature and human sciences, despite the importance of these 
disciplines in the development of civilization, and despite the fact that man 
is the center of the Qur’anic message, as he is to establish the vicegerency 
of Allah on earth. 

Though I claimed at the beginning of the essay that I shall run a compar- 
ison among various views and theories about human nature from an 
“Islamic perspective: psychological and comparative,” I did not always 
clearly show the similarities and differences among those views and theo- 
ries, leaving that sometimes to the imagination of the reader. 

However, this essay may help those interested in the subject to make pos- 
tulates about human nature, from a psychological perspective in general, 
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and the relative theories on human personality and social behavior in par- 
ticular. These postulates must be liable to empirical or logical study or both, 
and also liable to comparison among cultures and religious. This may form 
a theoretical basis for further studies on the subject, and to theoretical psy- 
chological and empirical studies relating to personality and social behavior 
from an Islamic perspective. 

In fact, the Islamization of psychology must begin with laying the theo- 
retical bases of a psychological vision of human nature on the one hand, 
and defining the subject matter and methodology of psychology on the 
other. It is obvious that a vision of human nature from a psychological point 
of view cannot be separated from religious, philosophical, and moral 
issues. Vision of that nature should take the various fields into considera- 
tion. 

Finally, there is a need for further studies to clarify the attitudes of vari- 
ous Islamic schools of thought on the issues related to a vision of human 
nature. Muslim psychologists and others are required to lay the theoretical 
bases to the understanding of human nature in a manner helpful to induce 
theories and applications. 
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Review Essay 


Psychology and Religion: 
Their Relationship and Integration 
from an Islamic Perspective 


Amber Haque 


Religion is a pervasive and influential phenomenon in the lives of many 
people. Instances of religious behavior are easily found in almost all 
societies and cultures of the world. However, psychology, as a behav- 
ioral science has largely ignored the study of religion and its profound 
impact on human behavior. This article attempts to explore the rela- 
tionship between psychology and religion and how these two disci- 
plines interact. After a general overview of the relationship between the 
two disciplines, Islamization of psychology is suggested as a way out 
of the current impasse between psychology and religion. 


Religion! and science? form the most significant and influential forces in 
our lives. It is also undeniably true that the influence of religion, in these 
modem times, has declined and that of science has gained ascendancy. It is 
unfortunate that they are generally regarded as opposed to each other. The 
religion and science conflict has become legendary; whether there is any 
inherent conflict between the two is earnestly and passionately debated. 
There are intriguing questions on both sides, but whether there is a real con- 
flict and incompatibility, or that one is irrelevant to the other, is contingent 
upon several factors. It seems plausible that most of the ideas expressed 
regarding this conflict stem mainly from widespread misunderstandings as 
to the actual nature of science and religion and the basic goals that they pur- 
sue. 

In the area of psychology, many secularly educated psychologists today, 
believe in the worldview that emphasizes “scientific” understanding of all 
phenomena in life and considers religion as archaic. A recent U.S. survey 
of religious preferences of academicians shows psychologists to be among 
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the least religious.’ In spite of the important role that religion plays in many 
people’s lives, religious beliefs are perhaps the least addressed if not total- 
ly neglected in the present day science and profession of psychology. 

This article briefly examines the historical relationship between psychol- 
ogy and religion; identifies what position science adopts on religion and 
why some psychologists are antireligious; attempts to explore some com- 
mon ground between the two disciplines; examines whether and how psy- 
chology and religion interact with each other; and presents an analysis of 
the ongoing trend toward integration of the two disciplines. It is contended 
that the Islamization of knowledge project, especially Islamization of psy- 
chology, has opened up fresh avenues for bridging the gap leading to their 
eventual integration.* 

Although modem psychology largely rejects the notion of religion in the 
study of human behavior,’ the bond between psychology and religion is as 
old as the origin of psychology itself. Western® psychology emerged out of 
several disciplines. In the fourteenth century, psychologia referred to a 
branch of pneumatology, the science of spiritual beings and substances.’ In 
the sixteenth century, a new term anthropologia was added to the literature 
of science, which studied the science of persons and was divided into psy- 
chologia, the study of the human mind, and somatologia, the study of the 
human body. Later in the 18th century, Von Wolff distinguished between 
rational and empirical psychology,® which paved the way for scientific psy- 
chology. Biblical psychologies were also common in the nineteenth centu- 
ry; for example, the works of Rausch, Delitzcsch, and Chambers are quite 
important.’ Even earlier, in the thirteenth century, “natural science” was a 
part of philosophy and the debate of reason versus faith was also addressed 
by Aquinas (1225-1274) as a doctrine of one truth, when he said, “There 
are two paths to the same truth, not two truths. Truth is one and comes from 
God.”!® It is also interesting to note that while behavior is obviously a crit- 
ical part of human nature, reducing the definition of psychology to the “sci- 
entific” study of behavior is limiting the subject matter of psychology as 
well as narrowing its focus. Historically speaking, the science of psycholo- 
gy concentrated on the study of the human soul. Psyche originally meant 
“soul or spirit” in Greek, “breadth of life” and “inner-man” (Roman-Latin). 
Ancient Greek philosophers were greatly influenced by Islamic concepts of 
human nature. Hence, we see that not only the definition of psychology is 
reduced, but also misconstrued and redefined in many ways by experts and 
laymen alike. This can also be characterized as the initial step to move psy- 
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chology from its religious base. Today, the scientific community looks at 
science and religion as separate and unrelated. In its “Statement of 
Perspective,” Zygon—Journal of Religion and Science, states the follow- 
ing: 
Traditional religions, which have transmitted wisdom about what is of 
essential value and ultimate meaning as a guide for human living, were 
expressed in terms of the best understandings of their times about human 
nature, society, and the world. Religious expression in our time, howev- 
er, has not drawn similarly on modern science, which has superceded the 
ancient form of understanding. As a result, religions have lost credibility 
in the modem mind. Nevertheless, some recent scientific studies of 
human evolution and development have indicated how long-standing reli- 


gions have evolved well-winnowed wisdom, still essential for the best 
life. 


The U.S. National Academy of Sciences, following the same view, stat- 
ed its policy on the relationship between religion and science in the fol- 
lowing resolution passed in 1981: 


Religion and science are separate and mutually exclusive realms of 
human thought whose presentation in the same context leads to misun- 
derstanding of both scientific theory and religious belief.!! 


Some of the general reasons for this separation and incompatibility are, 
increasing secularization and modernization of knowledge, emphasis on 
empiricism and experimentation in science, and the acceptance of experi- 
ment as the method of investigation. In addition, Barbour suggests that 
there are at least three areas in which science and religion are unrelated: 


Science is based on facts; religion is based on faith. 


2. Scientific claims are verifiable or falsifiable, whereas religious claims are 
subjective and cannot be evaluated by objective means. 
3. Criteria for choosing between scientific theories are clear and objective, 


whereas criteria for choosing between religions are ambiguous and subjec- 
= 12 
tive. 


Psychology’s Antipathy toward Religion 


The science of psychology operates on the principle that behavior is a 
result of cause and effect. This idea is premised on the debate of determin- 
ism versus freedom, and whether man is solely responsible for his own 
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actions. As a result, most psychologists tend to believe that the reason 
human beings behave the way they do is because of their nature, and that 
man is certainly limited in his own free will. Psychoanalysis to behavior- 
ism, and more recently, brain research attempt to prove the force of deter- 
minism in shaping man’s behavior. This scientific explanation of human 
behavior, including religious ones, certainly poses a challenge for those 
offering explanations using religious concepts for human behavior, includ- 
ing the exercise of “free will.” 

If one attempts to find out the psychologist’s reasons for antipathy toward 
religion, one can perhaps speculate, and with good reason, that since psy- 
chology and human nature were major explanatory concepts in the domain 
of philosophy and religion, it is only by repudiating their importance, that 
psychologists can develop new methods of understanding behavior. The 
creation versus evolution debate, no doubt, also had a great impact on the 
minds of these psychologists. Several other factors, which could be gleaned 
from psychological literature, suggest their superficial understanding of 
religion, and a rebellious spirit and attitude against religion due to their 
overly conservative upbringing. Those psychologists who believe in their 
discipline as “hard” science deliberately avoid studying “soft” topics that 
are not scientific in nature. Moreover, psychology in America has its roots 
in positivistic philosophy, which always undermined the value of religion. 
Wulff points out that psychology’s dominant philosophy of positivism 
attracted those persons who had rejected religion in the first place, and 
repelled those for whom religion was important. !? 


Psychologists Against Religion 


Due to specific and general reasons, several prominent twentieth century 
psychologists have shown direct antagonism toward religion and favored 
science and its method in the study of human behavior. Two renowned 
names that subscribe to such a position are Sigmund Freud and B.F. 
Skinner. Freud describes religion as a belief in a father-god, followed by 
obligatory rituals. He explaines that in early years of life, the child per- 
ceives parents and specially the father as an all-powerful, yet loving figure, 
who provides protection from all woes of life. In later years, when internal 
and external factors in a person’s life arouse a sense of helplessness, the per- 
son’s longing for a powerful father figure finds its fulfillment in religion.'* 
Thus, Freud declares religion as an illusion, which is the result of wish ful- 
fillment rather than reason. Freud further contends that only forsaking reli- 
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gion and relying on science could allow a person and society to enjoy 
growth beyond the infantile stage. Skinner maintains that religious behav- 
ior is the same as all other behavior, which occurs because it is followed by 
reinforcement. Also, religious behavior that cannot be explained through 
the principle of direct reinforcement can be understood as a product of acci- 
dental reinforcement, which he terms as “superstitious” behavior.!> 
Skinner’s ideas are expounded in his popular book Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity, in which human beings are presented as machine-like models, 
which exemplifies his thinking.'© Two other psychologists who exclude 
religion from the study of psychology are James Leuba and George Vetter. 
Leuba on the basis of experimental evidence concludes that mystical expe- 
riences might be explained in terms of basic laws of psychology and phys- 
iology.'” Vetter argues that religious behavior is equivalent to an unpre- 
dictable human response, something like what Skinner calls superstitious 
behavior. 

On the applied side, Ellis categorically indicates that religion incorpo- 
rates the concepts of sin and guilt, which can only make people worse off 
than they would be without them. Ellis also contends that religious beliefs 
are pathological and may lead to self-defeating behavior or even neurosis. !? 
Due to Ellis’s great influence on cognitive therapy, religious beliefs have 
generally evoked hostility from cognitive therapists.” Ellis, however, 
revised his position on religion in 1992, when he suggested that his stance 
on religion is applicable to the “devoutly religious,” rather than to those 
who believe in religion in general.”! 


Psychologists for Religion 


For numerous twentieth century psychologists, religion plays a signifi- 
cant role in people’s lives and its study should not be ignored in psycholo- 
gy. Carl Jung considers religion as an essential function of the human psy- 
che in the absence of which individuals fall victim to various forms of neu- 
roses and psychoses. Jung has points out that, among all of his patients who 
were in the second half of their lives (beyond age 35), the main problem is 
that they cannot find a religious outlook on their lives. Jung asked psy- 
chologists to study the full range of their patient’s lives, which must include 
religious experience.” Another psychologist, Erik Erickson, described how 
religion universalizes the qualities of faith, trust, and ego in the growing 
child, and asserts that religion is vital in achieving a fully developed and 
healthy personality.” The humanistic psychologists of the twentieth centu- 
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ry also explain the interaction between psychology and religion. Those who 
emphasize this interaction include Gordon Allport, Erich Fromm, and 
Abraham Maslow. They concur that human beings have a need for spiritu- 
ality in their attempt to self-actualize.2* London contends that psychother- 
apy, in addition to being a scientific application of psychological theories, 
is also a moral enterprise with religious overtones.” Browning also points 
out that religion and psychology have a special relationship, as both of them 
provid ways of “ordering the interior life.” 


Common Ground Between 
Psychology and Religion 


What is the common ground between science and religion? Is there a 
need for integration? And what purpose would this integration serve? To 
find some common ground between science and religion, it would be use- 
ful to examine the subject matter and goals of both, science and religion. 
One might say that science studies the objective, external, visible, and ver- 
ifiable phenomena, while religion focuses on the internal, subjective, and 
transcendental aspect of human experience that cannot be objectively seen 
or measured. But science, at the same time, deals with interpretation and a 
certain degree of uncertainty,” in its inquiry. Science deals with the 
abstract and private, especially in the field of psychology. Religion pro- 
vides an understanding of complex issues in life, and the revelations pro- 
vide us with scientific knowledge, from the creation of the universe to the 
birth of man, existence in this world, and life after death. Many of the 
revealed statements have been verified by science itself. On the subject of 
man, religion attempts to explain human problems and their diagnosis, and 
ways to overcome man’s difficulties. As far as the goals of science and reli- 
gion are concerned, both offer an understanding on how man came to exist 
and both claim to provide knowledge for mankind's betterment. Both 
attempt to provide ways to make mankind’s life easier; for example, science 
provides technological advances, and religion provides existential knowl- 
edge in attaining understanding and happiness. However, one can argue 
that 


science operates with the presumption that there are causes to things, reli- 
gion with the presumpiion that there are meanings to things. Meanings 
and causes have in common a concept of order, but the type of world dif- 
fers. 
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Both science and religion also use analogies and metaphors to make their 
explanations easier to understand.”? This implies that psychology and reli- 
gion are compatible to each other in more ways than realized, and a rela- 
tionship between the two does exist. In addition, these arguments suggest 
that an integrative study and a joint application of both disciplines could be 
useful. However, it should be noted that integration of science and religion 
is not a synthesis of the two; instead, it is a thesis or antithesis to comple- 
ment the analytical phase of differentiation in the quest to understand each 
discipline in its own right. It should also be remembered that differentiat- 
ing various disciplines is necessary only for the purpose of knowledge on 
how disciplines complement each other and not so much to emphasize their 
dis-integration and independence and autonomy. 

Scientific psychologists, especially those who call themselves “inter- 
behaviorists,” believe that a developmental history of the person under 
investigation must be taken into account for a thorough analysis of behav- 
ior. Because the historical developments and cultural and religious influ- 
ences shape our behavior, they say that psychology cannot ignore those 
unseen factors, as a scientific study cannot be a study of raw behavior, but 
of behavior in all its sophistication, contexts, and complexities. In his recent 
essay, Browning declares that besides being a science, psychology is also a 
hermeneutic discipline, and an understanding of cultural and historical 
images which we carry as human beings, is essential to the study of human 
behavior.” The sacred books, especially in the Abrahamic faiths, call their 
believers to search for congruence between their knowledge and religious 
teachings. The books declare that all knowledge emanates from one source, 
that is, God, and to truly understand this phenomena in its total richness one 
has to study all knowledge in their integrated form. Despite claims to the 
contrary, psychology is a behavioral (and social) science, as opposed to a 
“natural science,” it has an obligation to integrate all knowledge and forces 
that affect human behavior in order to grasp the totality of factors shaping 
our personalities. 


Interaction Between Psychology and Religion 


Psychology and religion do interact with each other on an ongoing 
basis.>! Jones explains this phenomena in three ways.>? How a psycholo- 
gist evaluates a particular theory or paradigm within his or her religious 
dogma is called the critical-evaluative mode of inquiry. The psychologists 
may reject a theory or move toward another based on his or her religious 
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presupposition. Another mode of relating religion to science is the con- 
structive mode, where religion contributes positively to the growth of sci- 
ence by providing unique worldviews that encourage new modes of 
thought. Religious scholars will not contribute to science by being passive 
and too critical of scientific inquiry, but by testing their beliefs and seeing 
how they promote improved human understanding. Another way, in which 
science and psychology may interact, is through dialogical or dialectical 
means. In other words, instead of one dictating the other, each improves its 
understanding by knowing the approach or perspective of the other. This 
opens the door for scientists to become theologically educated and reli- 
gionists to become scientifically literate. Psychology is a scientific study of 
human behavior and mental processes, at the same time, it applies its theo- 
ries to help humans live a better life. Psychology and religion, in this sense, 
interact on a continuous ongoing basis and share the common concern of 
improving the human condition. 

The interaction between psychology and religion also depends upon how 
a particular branch of psychology perceives itself. For example, psycholo- 
gists who focus on neurobiology, behavior, or experimentation belong to 
the so-called “hard science” group who emphasize that environmental fac- 
tors explain cause and effect relationships. Those who are searching for 
ways of describing the meaning of life as a psychological phenomenon end 
up in the realm of religion and combine psychology with their religious per- 
spectives in the study of human nature. If one agrees with this argument, 
psychology encompasses both scientific and religious aspects, and hence, 
is fairly wide in its scope compared to other social science disciplines. This, 
nevertheless, remains a challenge as to how psychology can interact with 
religion in the most appropriate and positive way, to develop better under- 
standing of human behavior in its total comprehensive richness. 


Attempts at Integrating Psychology and Religion 


It seems that for well over 100 years, attempts were made by various 
scholars to reintegrate psychological science with religion. Works like, 
Paine’s Physiology of the Soul, Boudreaux’s Psychological Study of God, 
Maudsley’s Naturalistic Explanations of Spiritual Phenomena, and 
Starbuck’s, Psychology of Religion, are a few examples from the nineteenth 
century.” Several attempts were made in the mid-twentieth century at inte- 
gration as well.** As a result of these efforts, an attempt at integration 
between psychological science and religion has been taking place through 
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burgeoning professional organizations, integrated journals, collaborative 
research projects, and new textbooks of an integrative nature. Other signif- 
icant attempts at integration in the West during the mid-twentieth century 
resulted in the formation of the Christian Association for Psychological 
Studies in 1953, the National Academy of Religion and Mental Health in 
1954, and the American Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry in 1958. In 
1976, a professional psychological group called Psychologists Interested in 
Religious Issues (PIRI) achieved a division status within the American 
Psychological Association (APA) and later changed its name to the 
“Psychology of Religion,” in 1993. This APA division publishes its own 
newsletter. In the East, conferences on integrating scientific and religious 
knowledge have taken place, but published accounts are rather difficult to 
find. 

On the educational and training front, integrated postgraduate programs 
are also available.*° In the United States, the first integrated and APA 
accredited Ph.D. program in psychology was offered at the Fuller 
Theological Seminary in 1988. At the Master’s level, an integrated pro- 
gram was also introduced outside the U.S. at the International Islamic 
University of Malaysia in 1996.5” Several other integrated postgraduate 
programs are also becoming available, especially in the West. It is safe to 
say that, by far, most graduate training programs and professional societies 
in psychology are Christian. The reason for more integrated programs in 
Christian majority countries may be due to the availability of funds and 
organized efforts, as well as greater marketability of such programs. 
Another important reason for the growth of such programs could be the 
absorption of graduates into Christian counseling centers, hospitals, and 
other human service agencies. The integration of religion and psychology 
has also taken place in Jewish,’ Muslim,*? and Buddhist“? communities. 
Research studies done in the last decade also show that clinical psycholo- 
gists and psychotherapists, especially from Western countries, are more 
religiously oriented now than before.*! Another interesting finding by 
Worthington is that practicing psychologists will need to deal with religious 
issues more in coming years, as people are becoming more open and vocal 
about their religious beliefs and practices.*? 

Several psychology journals that are integrative in orientation have also 
emerged, for example, the Journal of Religion and Health established in 
1961, the Journal of Psychology and Theology established in 1973, the 
Journal of Psychology and Christianity established in 1982, the Journal of 
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Psychology and Judaism, and the International Journal for the Psychology 
of Religion, established in 1990. The International Association of Muslim 
Psychologists (LAMP) also launched its efforts in 1997 and plans to start its 
new integrated journal, The Muslim Psychologist. Another integrated jour- 
nal started by a Muslim organization in the U.S. in 1973 is the American 
Journal of Islamic Social Sciences, which generally includes articles on 
issues related to psychology and other social sciences. This journal, in addi- 
tion, is making efforts to Islamize the social sciences. 

Ample literature, including books, are now available on the subject of 
psychology and religion. Most of these books are written by Christian psy- 
chologists and published in the West. The case with Muslim psychologists 
is different, as most books are written by Arab scholars and are not trans- 
lated into English; thus their works remain unknown and unavailable in the 
Western world. Monographs, chapters, and articles on psychology and reli- 
gion have also been appearing in the Annual Review of Psychology,® 
American Psychologist,“ and Psychological Science. 

On the applied side, psychologists working in the mental health area are 
collaborating with religious workers to improve various human problems, 
including homelessness and physical or mental illness.* Tan describes two 
major models of integrating religion and professional psychology.*” The 
first is implicit integration, where the psychologist shows respect for the 
client’s religious beliefs and may even pray for the client quietly. In explic- 
it integration, the psychologist takes a more overt approach that focuses on 
outward religious behavior on the part of the professional, i.e., integrating 
therapy with spiritual guidance. Psychiatric hospitals and centers may also 
encourage an integrated treatment of the mentally ill, depending on the ori- 
entation of their institution. Public hospitals in the U.S. do not encourage 
this practice, as the general philosophy in the West is “separation of church 
and state.” Private Christian or Jewish hospitals are not bound by such rules 
and freely exercise religious practice with patients in various healthcare set- 
tings. 

It is also important to mention here that the Ethical Principles of 
Psychologists now mandates that practicing psychologists in the United 
States and APA members view religion as a significant aspect of human life 
and that this may require special knowledge and training on the part of the 
psychologist.“ The 1992 APA Code of Conduct also specifies that in the 
absence of such a service from the psychologist, appropriate referrals for 
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the clients should be made to ensure proper and complete treatment of the 
patients. 


Islamization of Psychology 


Anyone who is not familiar with the concept of Islamization would sure- 
ly ask the question, why Islamize a discipline? First, it is necessary to 
understand the meaning of the term “Islamization.” Islamization refers to 
processes that are utilized to construct and recast the total corpus of human 
knowledge so that it conforms to the key concept in Islam, i.e., al-Tawhid. 
The Islamization process calls for making all knowledge subservient to and 
in consonance with the Qur’anic revelation. According to Quranic injunc- 
tions, man is duty-bound to reflect on all things within a proper framework 
of faith if he is to function in harmony with the cosmic laws. Islamization 
primarily deals with the social sciences, as they are extremely crucial in 
shaping people’s values and regulating their lives in this world. Psychology 
being the study of behavior has top priority for Islamization, so that all 
behaviors can be understood and remodeled within the Islamic framework. 
Western psychology operates largely in the materialistic system dictated by 
materialistic values while ignoring the spiritual aspect in the study of 
human personality. Islamic psychology on the other hand, aims at regulat- 
ing behavior in the direction of the divine will, with the goal of bringing 
worldly as well as spiritual success to man. Isma’il Faruqi, who initiated the 
Islamization of Knowledge (IOK) movement, also coined the term 
“Islamization.”4? 


The Concept of Man in Islam 


Numerous verses of the Qur'an reflect man’s nature. Also many refer- 
ences in the Qur'an explain man’s status in this world and his ultimate des- 
tiny.°! However, the Qur’an is primarily concerned with guiding man to the 
right belief and righteous conduct.°? The Qur'an also declares that the 
whole process of creation was deliberate as opposed to accidental (a belief 
favored by most scientists). The Qur’an asserts that man is given God-con- 
sciousness, which may not be present in man at all times, but which 
becomes apparent in times of need or crisis." In Islam, man possesses a 
dual nature, as he is both body and soul. Among other things, God 
bestowed upon man a limited knowledge of soul or spirit. And it is through 
this knowledge that man can arrive at knowledge of God. The seat of 
knowledge in man comes from the metaphysical elements, referred in the 
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Qur'an as heart (al-galb), soul (al-nafs), spirit (al-ruh), and intellect (al- 
aq!). Knowledge and ruh are inherent in the nature of man and are collec- 
tively known as al-fitrah,>> which directs man’s behavior throughout his 
life. From an Islamic perspective, the term “insan” or man, is a derivative 
of “nasiya” or to forget, and it is this forgetfulness of man that leads to his 
disobedience, injustice, and ignorance in this world. But man is given a 
choice (ikhtiyar) coupled with intelligence to distinguish between right and 
wrong, good and bad, so he can be God’s vicegerent on earth—conducting 
his and others’ lives according to the will of God.’ The human soul pos- 
sesses faculties that are vegetative, animalistic, and human or volitional. 
The Qur'an contains 143 verses that contain the Arabic word al-nafs, of 
which, 28 verses refer to the mind or human psyche.*” 


Explanations of Human 
Nature by Muslim Scholars 


The written accounts on the description of human nature by early Muslim 
scholars can be found as early as 800 A.D. and then onwards until year 
1100.58 Al Kindi wrote his books On Sleep and Dreams, First Philosophy, 
and The Eradication of Sorrow, using cognitive strategies to combat 
depression. Al-Tabari was a pioneer in the field of child development, 
which he elucidated in his book Firdaus al Hikmah. Al-Farabi wrote his 
treatise on Social Psychology, most renowned of which is his Model City. 
Ibn Sina, in his famous book Al-Shifa discusses mind, its existence, mind- 
body relationship, sensation, perception and other related aspects. Ibn Sina 
also gave psychological explanations of certain somatic illnesses as well. 
Ibn Bajjah based his psychological studies on physics. He explained intel- 
ligence as the most important ability of man and wrote many essays on sen- 
sations and imaginations. Ibn Tufail gave a unique concept of man as Hayy 
bin Yaqzam which shows that man has enough powers to reach the ultimate 
truth with the help of the Qur’an and Sunnah. Al-Ghazzali examined human 
nature in greater detail and found that all psychological phenomena origi- 
nate with the self. He described in detail the nature of the self, using four 
terms—heart, soul, desire, and intellect. Al-Ghazzali’s research covers 
almost all basic aspects of psychology, ranging from motivation and sensa- 
tion to emotions and feelings, from psychopathology to behavior of the 
individual in the society. 

On the applied side, Yahya Ibn Massawayh, Abu Zayd Hunayn and Ishaq 
bin Imran, all wrote monographs on melancholia, emphasizing the benefits 
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of psychotherapy. Abu Bakr Mohammad Ibn Zakariya al-Razi wrote Kitab 
al-Hawi, where he discusses different types of melancholia, hypochondria, 
effects of temperament on personality, lethargy, madness (junun), schizo- 
phrenia (hadhayan), various forms of insomnia, mental confusion (iqtitlat), 
and delirium. He describes in great detail the causation, symptoms, and 
treatment of these disorders and he is also credited for coining the term “ilaj 
al-nafsani.” Abu’l Hasan Ali Ibn Abbas al-Majusi in his book, Kitab al 
Malaki, which was translated into Latin twice, writes about sleeping sick- 
ness, loss of memory, and coma. He also differentiated hot and cold menin- 
gitis, vertigo epilepsy, love sickness, and hemiplegia. Abu Bakr Rabi wrote 
a book named Al Muta‘alimuna fi al-Tibb. Of special interest to psycholo- 
gists are the chapters on nerves, the nature of the brain, its form and func- 
tions, and symptoms of brain disorders, as well as emotional, sexual, and 
sleep disorders. Al-Balkhi wrote in detail about rational and cognitive ther- 
apies for anxiety, depression, anger, panic, and obsessive disorders. 

It is hard to find written accounts of psychological explanations of human 
behavior by Muslim scholars in more recent years. Apparently, writings of 
Muslim scholars from various parts of the world did not get translated into 
English and could not be effectively communicated to others. Some mate- 
rials that are directly relevant and readily available in the English language 
are cited below.°? However, it must be remembered that although “Islamic 
psychology” did not exist before by this particular name, very important 
works were written by Muslim scholars from around the world. It is more 
noticeable now that Islamic psychology is gaining prominence as a field 
and Muslim psychologists are attempting to Islamize their discipline. 


What Is the Next Step for 
Muslim Psychologists? 


Regrettably, Muslim psychologists have made few, if any, attempts at 
organizing their efforts in Islamizing their discipline. It must also be point- 
ed out here that Islamization is not an easy task and must begin with a cog- 
nitive restructuring of those Muslim psychologists who think like Western 
psychologists.©! Muslim psychologists have to divest themselves of the 
strong influence of their training in Western psychology. As such, there are 
no institutions where Muslims interested in psychology can be trained. All 
contemporary Muslim psychologists are trained either in the West or in the 
East in schools using Western methods. Therefore, reeducation begins with 
the reorientation of Muslim psychologists toward the Islamic worldview. 
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No doubt, Muslims who are deeply rooted in their religious traditions do 
bring their values to bear on their professions. However, while an Islamic 
thought is necessary for Islamization, it is not sufficient in itself. A sys- 
tematic approach toward Islamization has to be initiated. This can begin 
with the integration of the Islamic attitude with the scientific disposition. 
For example, a Muslim astronomer looks through his telescope and not 
only sees Allah’s ayahs (signs) in the cosmos—stars and other celestial 
bodies—but will reflect upon them in the light of ayahs from the Qur'an. 
Similarly, a Muslim psychologist will read peoples’ behavior and not only 
see stimuli and responses, but reflected in them, he will recognize the grand 
design of human nature and human existence as embodied in the Qur’an. 

Specifically, at this juncture what should Muslim psychologists strive for 
to Islamicize their discipline? 


+ First, it is imperative, that works of Muslim scholars relevant to psycholo- 
gy be collected and reviewed carefully. In fact, a collection of original con- 
tributions of Muslims to psychology in general, and Islamic psychology in 
particular, should be prepared. This task is difficult no doubt, but achiev- 
able. Any organization, which is serious about Islamic social sciences 
research, can take up this responsibility. This would tell us what has already 
been accomplished in the way of Islamization and help us prepare current 
and future plans of research accordingly.®? 

+ Second, those Muslim psychologists who are interested in Islamizing their 
discipline should devote ample time systematically studying the Qur'an and 
the source books of the Islamic legacy. Without first hand knowledge of the 
basic sources, Islamization of any knowledge remains a distant possibility. 

» Third, an ongoing joint venture by Muslim scholars of revealed knowledge 
and the social sciences should put their heads together, using their respec- 
tive methodologies to study human nature. Developing an appreciation for 
the interconnectedness of psychology with its sister disciplines can also 
prove helpful. 

+ Fourth, an Islamic theoretical framework of psychology needs to be 
advanced in order to function as a guide for future research. This means that 
Islamization of psychology should begin by redefining its subject matter 
and scope in an all inclusive and comprehensive manner including aspects 
of the human soul. Emphasis should be placed on knowledge of psycho- 
spiritual basis of human behavior and on finding ways of fostering right- 
eousness. This further means that Muslim psychologists have to create their 
own science of psychology, based on the tawhidi paradigm. 

+ Fifth, Muslim psychologists should incorporate Islamic ethics into psychol- 
ogy, as psychology relates to people and changing people’s behavior for the 
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better. This ethical and moral concept should be based on the guidelines 
given in the Qur'an and the Shari'ah. Present day psychology has not quite 
lived up to its professed goals of helping individuals understand themselves, 
the purpose and meaning of life, and how to live in a balanced and con- 
structive manner. Islamic Psychology should not be lacking in this sphere. 

+ Sixth, and perhaps most importantly, a change in the teaching curriculum 
must take place at the university level.©? The Islamic perspective must be 
incorporated in various psychological concepts and phenomena, which 
must be discussed in the classrooms. This will foster Islamic thinking 
among today’s Muslim psychology students so that they are better equipped 
to deal with these issues in the future. 


Conclusion 


Although historically, psychology and religion have generally avoided 
each other, recent trends suggest increased interchange and interaction. 
With the emergence of postmodern ideology, a growing tolerance is grow- 
ing between the two disciplines. We see a spurt of growth in the form of 
psychological organizations, integrated journals, research projects, and 
textbooks of an integrative nature. Several graduate programs in renowned 
universities around the world, now offer advanced degrees that are inte- 
grated in nature. Also, on the applied side, practicing professionals increas- 
ingly are asked to fulfill their client’s needs related to religious beliefs and 
ideologies. Nevertheless, it is still a fact that, only a tiny minority realizes 
the importance of this relationship and growth. This article suggests that 
integration will be achieved through the Islamization of psychology 
process. Hopefully, this article will help to enhance awareness and develop 
“integrated thinking” among Muslim psychologists, for indeed, if psychol- 
ogy wants to be more effective as a behavioral science, it cannot ignore the 
important variable in human personality we call “religion.” 


Notes 
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Reflections 


Islamization of Psychology: 
From Adaptation to Sublimation 


Louay M. Safi 


This article argues that modern secular psychology with its antireli- 
gious origins depends on a limited ontology of human nature which 
excludes human volition as well as its transcendental and unchanging 
elements. This article challenges the negation of human nature by 
demonstrating how the metaphysical presuppositions of Freud and 
Skinner actually assume a specific conception of human nature while 
denying its existence. This conception of human nature undermines the 
possibility of human volition, effectively excluding responsibility, self- 
determination, and moral choice as factors that shape human action. 
This article then turns to the ideas on psychology embedded in the 
works of classical Muslim scholars to argue that Islamic psychology is 
based on volition and sublimation. 


Modern Social Sciences and the 
Problematique of Secularization 


Modern social sciences emerged in Western society as a result of the 
struggle between the scientific community, which emphasized the impor- 
tance of observation and experimentation for ascertaining truth, and the 
religious community, which insisted that truth must be deduced from divine 
scripture and has to be upheld regardless of whether it coincides with 
observed phenomena. In the long run the scientific tradition triumphed over 
the religious tradition, gaining the upper hand in guiding public life. The 
process of secularization, which pushed out moral and spiritual religiosity 
from the public domain and confined it to the realms of private life, drew 
its strength from a new epistemology introduced by a Frenchman, René 
Descartes, and an Englishman, Francis Bacon. Descartes moved the locus 
of certainty from the objective world to the subjectivity of individual ration- 
ality, while Bacon confined it to empirical observation and inductive meth- 
ods. The subjective rationalism of Descartes and the empiricism of Bacon 
were later unified by Kant who confined reasoning and rationality to the 
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empirical phenomena. Kant, while declaring the autonomy of human rea- 
son and its ability to ascertain the truth on its own, insisted that reason can 
only comprehend the empirical world, thereby reducing truth to empirical 
truth. 

The early founders of Western secularism were mindful of the impor- 
tance of divine values. Descartes, for example, endeavored to predicate the 
multitudinal representation of the external world on the idea of God. 
Similarly, Kant insisted that ethical life finds its ultimate justification in the 
belief in God and in life after death. “Thus without a God and without a 
world invisible to us now but hoped for,” Kant observed, “the glorious 
ideas of morality are indeed objects of approval and admiration, but not 
springs of purpose and action.”! Therefore secularization was initially an 
attempt by Western scholars to undermine the dominance of the Catholic 
church over society and to respond to the irrational and superstitious ele- 
ments of premodern Western thought. Gradually, however, the process 
gave rise to excessive empiricism on the intellectual level and to material- 
istic and hedonistic tendencies on the moral and psychological levels. 

The advent of social sciences in modern Western thought represents an 
advanced stage in the secularization of Western knowledge. Not only did 
the advocates of these sciences deny the significance of transcendental val- 
ues and metaphysical knowledge, but they denied the interdependence of 
the various fields of knowledge. With the development of modern social 
sciences, the unity of human knowledge was destroyed and the interde- 
pendence of the spheres of knowledge, which was maintained in the philo- 
sophical stage of modern scholarship, was henceforth done away with. 
Ethics was reduced to one of the various spheres of knowledge, independ- 
ent of economics, political science, psychology, and all other fields of 
social sciences. Thus morality does not figure in economic studies as a 
legitimate concern for the specialist in the field. Economic transactions are 
valued or devalued in relation to the concern of utility maximization. Moral 
and ethical considerations are marginal 


Secularization of Psychology 


Like other disciplines of social sciences, psychology endeavored from its 
inception to examine its subject matter in isolation of the totality of human 
life and experience and to sever psychological phenomena from their tran- 
scendental roots. Thus writes an eminent psychologist around the tum of 
the twentieth century: 
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The most striking fact about the world of human experience is the fact 
of change. Nothing stands still; everything goes on. The sun will 
someday lose its heat: the eternal hills are, little by little, breaking up 
and wearing away. Whatever we observe, and from whatever stand- 
point we observe it, we find process, occurrence; nowhere is there per- 
manence or stability. Mankind, it is true, has sought to arrest this flux, 
and to give stability to the world of experience, by assuming two per- 
manent substances, matter and mind: the occurrences of the physical 
world are then supposed to be manifestations of matter, and the occur- 
rences of the mental world to be manifestations of mind. Such an 
hypothesis may be of value at a certain stage of human thought; but 
every hypothesis that does not accord with the facts must, sooner or 
later, be given up. Physicists are therefore giving up the hypothesis of 
an unchanging, substantial matter, and psychologists are giving up the 
hypothesis of an unchanging, substantial mind. Stable objects and 
substantial things belong, not to the world of science, physical or psy- 
chological, but only to the world of common sense.” 


By denying the fact that the mental world is the manifestation of a tran- 
scendental mind, mainstream Western psychology gave rise to a determin- 
istic conception of man in which the ideas of “human will” and “individual 
responsibility” are negated. Thus behavioralism conceives of human 
behavior in terms of a series of responses induced by external stimuli that 
can be explained solely with reference to environmental factors. In a simi- 
lar fashion, psychoanalysis explains human behavior by attributing indi- 
vidual actions to mental activities induced by early childhood memories 
unconsciously stored in the human brain. Therefore, both Freud and 
Skinner rejected the notion of transcendental human nature as unnecessary 
and insisted that transcendental concepts of purpose, attitude, value, and the 
like are pre-scientific. 

The denial of an essential element in the human psyche, the human spir- 
it, with inherent qualities and intrinsic capabilities is influenced more by the 
ontological commitments and moral dispositions of the denying scholar 
than of any empirical evidence. Human experience demonstrates that cer- 
tain human qualities can always be observed, regardless of the temporal or 
special conditions of the actors, including passion, empathy, courage, 
responsibility, and creativity. Yes, the form of expression through which 
essential human qualities are manifested may change and do change over 
time pursuant to circumstances and conditions. Yet one can hardly deny 
continuity and permanency on the account of changing forms or media of 
expression. 
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The only way to explain the dubious denial of permanent human nature 
by appealing to change in patterns of expression is to locate such claims 
within the larger context of secularization of science and life which has 
been going on in Westem society for a couple of centuries. The denial of 
permanent and transcendental human nature is part of a process of secular- 
ization whose goal is to reject the relevance and possibility of metaphysi- 
cal and religious truth and to confine the role of scientific endeavors to the 
ascertainment of empirical “facts,” devoid of any metaphysical substance 
or essence. As we will see below, the efforts to deny a truth and essence 
that lie beyond the direct reach of the senses is ironic because it is based on 
a series of presuppositions of metaphysical nature which the denying schol- 
ar has to postulate to give coherence to his claims against a metaphysical 
and essential truth. 


Metaphysical Presuppositions of Psychology 


But is it possible for psychology to do away with the concept of tran- 
scendental mind, and can psychological research proceed without the 
notion of human nature? 

The answer is an emphatic no. For even the most staunch opponents of 
the concept of a transcendental human nature presuppose in their theories 
and arguments a specific notion of human nature. Thus on examining 
Freudian psychology closely one can identify a set of metaphysical princi- 
ples and a specific conception of human nature at the root of Freud’s psy- 
chological arguments. Freud’s metaphysical assumptions may be summa- 
rized in the following five points: 


+ human actions are caused by mental states; 

+ the most important mental determinants of individual action are uncon- 
scious; 

» human personality consists of three domains: id, ego, and superego. 

+ human behavior can be explained by referring to a few basic motives, 
most notably, the life instinct (eros), the death instinct (thanatos), and the 
pleasure instinct (libido); and 

» the experiences of infancy and early childhood are very crucial in the 
process of character formation. 


It is true that one can justify the assumption of “mental states,” “super- 
ego,” or “death instinct” by reference to certain behavioral patterns that can 
be explained by such assumptions. But by the same token this is also true 
in the case of postulating an essential nature capable of recognizing good 
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and evil, right and wrong, apart from the type of preconditioning or stimuli 
to which the person is exposed. 

Similarly, Skinner’s conception of human nature can be summarized as 
follows: 


- human behavior is determined by external conditions, hence, identical 
human conditions produce identical patterns of behavior; 

+ mental structures, such as intention or will, are insignificant to under- 
standing human behavior; and 

+ therefore, the empirical study of human behavior is the only scientific 
method for making inferences about human psychology. 


Both Freud’s psychoanalysis and Skinner’s behavioralism substitute a 
concept of human nature that emphasizes human volition, and hence the 
accountability of the human being for the actions he affects, with one in 
which human behavior seems to be affected by uncontrollable forces from 
within or from without. 

It should be of great concern to us that the conception of human nature 
adopted by the most prominent schools of Western psychology undermines 
the idea of a human volition capable of restructuring individual behavior in 
accordance with a set of values and beliefs; such a conception has 
far-reaching consequences on the methods used in the areas of education 
and social conditioning. A psychology which denies self-determination and 
human volition is bound to emphasize adaptability, encourage submissive- 
ness, and condone deviance. 

It is true that humanistic psychology has attempted to overcome the lim- 
itations of psychoanalysis and behavioralism. But the contributions of 
humanistic psychologists continue to be eclectical and provisional, as they 
cannot break out from the secularist framework that forms the foundation 
of modern social sciences. Thus we see very clearly that leading figures in 
this school, such as Carl Rogers and Abraham Maslow, advance opposing 
views with regard to the basic structure of human nature. For while the for- 
mer completely rejects the notion that man is the outcome of his social 
environment, so much emphasized by behavioralism, the latter strikes a 
balancing position between Skinner and Rogers. Yet the ideas of both are 
in direct contradiction to important Islamic ideas and aspirations. Rogers’s 
insistence that people are intrinsically good is apparent in the following 
statement: 


In my experience I have discovered man to have characteristics which 
seem inherent in his species, and the terms which have at different 
times which seemed to me descriptive of these characteristics are such 
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terms as positive, forward moving, constructive, realistic, trustwor- 
thy.? 


Rogers, however, proposes that the intrinsic goodness of human nature 
manifests socially in the continuous improvement in the quality of the 
human species. Thus Rogers’s perception of human nature corresponds 
with, and gives rise to, an evolutionary conception of history. Such an argu- 
ment undermines the intimate relation between moral choices and good liv- 
ing, associating good life with modem man, while ascribing evil doing to 
antiquity. 

Maslow on the other hand takes a markedly different position. While 
asserting the basic goodness of man, he emphasizes the corrupting impact 
of society. 


It is too simple to say “man is basically good” or “man is basically 
evil.”. .. The correct way now would be to say “man can become good 
(probably) and better and better, under a hierarchy of better and better 
conditions.” The fact is people are good, if only their fundamental 
wishes are satisfied, their wish for affection and security.* 


While it is hard for anyone to dismiss the idea that good environment is 
conducive for the development of good individual character, one can hard- 
ly miss the social deterministic undertone of Maslow’s arguments. Maslow 
completely overlooks the importance of the human will, influenced by cer- 
tain beliefs and values, in determining the goodness of the individual, and 
predicates goodness on the satisfaction of psychological needs. 

My point is simply this: while Western psychology can provide us with 
important insights into human nature it can never furnish us with a com- 
plete system of psychological ideas that can be meaningful. It is for this rea- 
son that the development of an Islamic psychology, or undertaking 
Islamization of psychology, becomes imperative. But how do we develop 
an alternative? Where should we start? Naturally, our point of departure 
should be an examination of the psychological views of early Muslim 
scholars. But while early Muslim psychological writings can suggest to us 
some useful models of how we can draw on Divine wisdom embedded in 
revelation, they do not (by any means) amount to a full-fledged theory of 
human psychology, as the subsequent discussion illustrates. 
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Psychological Ideas in 
Classical Muslim Scholarship 


While modem Western psychology endeavored, for the most part, to 
obscure the transcendental elements of mental activities, the psychological 
writings of early Muslim scholars never lost sight of the interconnectedness 
of the empirical and transcendental aspects of the human psyche. What 
strikes us when we examine the work of early Muslim scholars is their 
emphasis on the concepts of “sublimation” and “volition” in explaining 
human behavior. 

The difficulty, though, in studying classical Muslim psychological ideas 
lies in that classical Muslim scholars did not discuss psychological aspects 
of man under a distinct discipline, but scattered their psychological views 
in various works that deal with ethics, agidah, and figh. Such works as 
Al-Mawardi’s Adab al-Din wa al-Dunya, Ibn Al-Qayim’s Ma’arij 
al-Salikin, and Al-Ghazzali’s Ihya’ Ulum al-Din are filled with psycholog- 
ical insights and wisdom. But because my aim here is not to undertake a 
survey of classical works on psychology, but to underline their views of 
human nature, I will focus on Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali’s conception of 
human nature. 

In [hya’ Ulum al-Din, Al-Ghazzali draws on both Qur’anic interpretations 
and empirical observations to identify the nature of the inner self or the 
galb.> The qalb, he argues, refers to the intrinsic element that constitutes the 
human being, and that consists of his four parts: spiritual (ruhi), cognitive 
(latifa ‘alima), psychic (nafsi), and biological (ismi). The cognitive element 
of the self is capable of perception and learning about the surrounding envi- 
ronment as well as of imagination; the psychic element induces feelings 
and emotions, such as desire or anger; and the biological element makes it 
possible for human imagination and desire to be actualized in the real 
world. The spiritual element is the sublime element where human knowl- 
edge and human volition unite. 

Al-Ghazzali identifies four mental states that precede human action: 
al-khatir (impression), whereby an image or a thought is borne in the mind; 
al-mayl (disposition), whereby the impression takes the form of an urge 
desiring fulfilment and action; hukm (judgment), whereby the self evaluates 
the action in light of the deeply seated values and the interests of the indi- 
vidual; and al-ham (volition), whereby the action becomes imminent, hin- 
dered only by external conditions and circumstances.® This perception of 
the psychological roots of behavior underscores the importance of human 
“volition” in the determination of action. Human action no longer appears 
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as a spontaneous response to external or internal stimuli directly affecting 
the life of the individual, apart from his/her purposes and intentions. 

Bringing the notion of “volition” (iradah) to the center of our conception 
of human nature has far-reaching implications for the fields of education 
and psychotherapy, for it opens wide the door for the possibility of “subli- 
mation” (tazkiyah), i.e., the profound transformation of personality and 
character. Through adopting a more comprehensive approach to studying 
human nature, similar to the one developed by early Muslim scholars, we 
can free ourselves from the ethos of adaptation to which modern psycholo- 
gy has succumbed, and rise once again to the ethos of sublimation, trans- 
formation, and self-control. 

The difference between the current predominant secular approach and an 
Islamically based approach can be brought to sharp focus in the area of psy- 
chotherapy. Modern psychotherapeutic techniques aim at overcoming the 
feeling of guilt associated with one’s failure to fulfill internal aspirations 
(psychoanalysis) or external expectations (behavioralism). These tech- 
niques, interestingly enough, have great affinity to those used by the 
Catholic Church for releasing the feeling of guilt and shame resulting from 
committing sins through “confession.” The object of both practices is to 
reconcile oneself with his/her human weakness. Clearly, the principle at 
work here is adaptation. 

An Islamically-based conception of the human psyche is bound to give 
rise to a markedly different psychotherapeutic approach, as the emphasis 
moves from reconciliation with weakness to sublimation and transcen- 
dence. Although an Islamic alternative to secular psychotherapy is still in 
its infancy, some promising techniques and approaches have already been 
proposed by some contemporary Muslim psychologists. Al-Zubair Bashir 
Taha, for example, has already made a proposal for an alternative psy- 
chotherapy rooted in the Qur’anic concept of tawbah (repentance). In Surat 
al-Furgan, ayah 70, a specific course of action is prescribed to those who 
violate the requirements of a good life by accepting falsehood, taking inno- 
cent life, or committing adultery. In addition to being aware of the evil 
nature of the act committed, the Qur’an requires the repentant to strengthen 
his belief in and the desire for the good, as well as compensating the nega- 
tive with a positive action. A positive action, whose aim is the good, rein- 
forces one’s commitment and takes the actor far beyond the state of aware- 
ness of human weakness that a confession can produce. Some Muslim psy- 
chologists have used the above therapeutic technique and have reported 
positive results.’ Further experimentation and study of such new approach- 
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es and techniques can take the project of Islamization of psychology to new 
heights. 
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The Problems of tdeas in the Muslim World 


By Malik Bennabi, trans. and annotated by Mohamed Tahir al-Messawi, 
Budaya Ilmu sdn., Bhd, Malaysia: Dar al Hadara. 


This is a good English translation of a slim volume originally published in 
French under the title, Le Probleme des Ideas dans le Monde Musulman. The 
book is composed of 17 essays, the culmination of the intellectual life of its 
author, the late Malik Bennabi. 

The book insightfully deals with a problem heretofore neglected by most 
authorities on Islamic thought: the problem of ideas in the Muslim wortd. The 
central theme of the book builds on the close linkage between ideas and their 
cultural environment, which determines whether ideas are dead, deadly, or effi- 
cient. As an original thinker, Bennabi identifies the problem of the Muslim 
world as civilizational and cultural in nature. Bennabi’s contribution to modem 
Muslim thought lies, in principle, in his attempt to discover the universal laws 
that govern the performance of human civilization from birth, growth, pros- 
perity, expansion, decline, and disintegration and to apply these laws to the his- 
tory of ideas in the Muslim world. He postulates that the social process takes 
its course in the history of civilizations and cultures, revealing itself in the 
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dynamics of three major realms: persons, objects, and ideas, the latter being the 
focus of his book. 

Bennabi perceives the post-Muwahid or postcivilized Muslim world as lack- 
ing the spirit of creativity and falling into a process of ad hoc borrowing of 
ready-made objects and ideas from the West without due concern for the pre- 
conditions of their viability and applicability. In order to analyze this situation, 
the author develops a framework of analysis by which regional issues and 
minute details find their place and acquire their significance within a compre- 
hensive and integrated whole, which in itself poses a real challenge to the par- 
adigm currently dominating the realm of ideas in the Muslim world. 

Instead of concentrating on the economic aspects of the problem of devel- 
opment and modernization in the Muslim world, Bennabi concentrates on the 
problem of the deficiency of ideas. This deficiency manifests itself in the way 
a society cannot utilize the means already at hand or create new concepts. In 
this regard, Bennabi remarks that this is the logical answer to why most fertile 
lands in many Muslim countries have not enabled them to realize their eco- 
nomic take-off from the primary to the secondary stage of economic develop- 
ment. The Muslim world is still captured in the realms of objects and persons 
and has yet to enter the realm of ideas. 

For a great historical and civilizational transformation to take place in the 
Muslim world, this transformation must be related to “ideas-force”: it must be 
a product of a fundamental idea which derives from the (primitive) Muslim 
world and allows it to construct a new system of ideas in connection and in 
accordance with that archetype. Without that the Muslim world will continue 
to limit itself to the realms of objects and persons. 

Bennabi identifies the realm of persons as a situation in which the worshiped 
leader, “Zaim,” no longer represents the image of an example or “prototype.” 
Whenever that kind of idea disappears, the idol, or the idea-person, prevails. 

Ideas should not be replaced by objects or persons. They must be independ- 
ent of all kinds of idols. They should also be efficacious. It is necessary for 
them to be genuine, but even genuine ideas may lose or find their efficacy in 
the course of history. For example, the notion of the bloodstream, which was 
discovered by Ibn al-Nafis in the twelfth century, could not commence its sci- 
entific career until it was implemented in the seventeenth century by William 
Harvey. The lesson extracted from this example is that in order for Islamic 
ideas to be efficacious in the present dynamic societies, they have to recover 
their original efficacy and to resume their position among the ideas that make 
history. 

Bennabi stresses the importance of providing Islamic ideas with what 
enables them to stand up to the spirit of the age. To him this does not imply 
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making any concessions to the profane at the expense of the sacred, but only 
to liberate Muslims from certain vanities of sufficiency which might be fatal 
for them. These are dead ideas and deadly ideas. The dead ideas are those 
which were bom at the miracles of Qurawiyyin, Zaytuna, and Al-Azhar during 
the post-Muwahid centuries. They were deprived of their roots in the original 
cultural plasma and of the Muslim world blindly adopted by the traditional 
‘ulama. They are not efficient any more. Deadly ideas are those which have left 
the roots in their original cultural universe when they came into our Muslim 
culture. It is sometimes the same individual who absorbs them both. The hered- 
itary virus, in a way, absorbs the alien microbe for the dead ideas attract and 
invite the deadly ones. 

The Muslim world blew off course with ideas which put it face-to-face with 
a technological civilization without establishing real contact with the civiliza- 
tion’s roots. On the other hand, these are the ideas which link it to its original 
cultural universe without embracing the archetype of their universe, despite the 
praiseworthy effort made by reformers. 

Upon concluding his comprehensive and rigorous analysis of the cultural 
and political aspects of the problem of ideas, Bennabi determines that the 
Muslim world can never make history by simply following in another’s foot- 
steps. It has to create its own ideas. This is the challenge for the new breed of 
‘ulama and reformers. 

In this boldly conceived and vigorously argued volume, Bennabi has suc- 
cessfully taken us further in confronting the critical problem of ideas than we 
have ever been taken before by Muslim authors. In fact, this is a work of the 
very highest importance to those who are concemed with studying the dynam- 
ics of the Islamic movement and its capacity to stimulate further thought, 
which is the preeminent measure of that importance. 


Mohamed Wagialla Ahmed 
Department of Political Science 
Omdurman Islamic University 
Sudan 
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Cultural Psychology: 
A Once and Future Discipline 


By Michael Cole. Harvard University Press, 1996. 400 pages. 


For the past thirty years, Michael Cole has been a prolific writer, researcher, 
and creative thinker in the field of developmental psychology. In Cultural 
Psychology: A Once and Future Discipline, he attempts to synthesize what he 
has learned and to set forth an approach to developmental psychology from an 
historical and cultural perspective. Hence, a culturally sensitive science of 
human development appears to be Cole’s objective. He describes cultural psy- 
chology as “the study of culture’s role in the mental life of human beings.” His 
subtitle suggests that cultural psychology was a discipline which existed in for- 
mer times and will exist again in the future. Cole argues in favor of what is 
known as a “second psychology,” which moves beyond the confines of tradi- 
tional and contemporary psychological thinking about how the human mind is 
understood. The former psychology, described as naturalistic, has focused on 
the familiar and more classical views. Such views evolved from our analysis of 
mental phenomena developed from ideas, sensations, reflexes, and experiences 
with sensorimotor connections. Alternately, the latter approach, “second psy- 
chology,” looks at the higher mental processes formed by cultures. These 
include things such as languages, myths, and social practices within the indi- 
vidual’s social context. The author reviews the evolution of thought through 
several contemporary thinkers who, in his view, have contributed the substance 
of a scientific, second psychology-oriented methodology necessary for a 
viable, efficacious cultural psychology. That is to say a psychology which ts 
sensitive to social and cultural contexts. The context includes such things as 
language, rituals, and routines as they contribute to understanding people in 
terms of their interdependence, cooperation, and essential humanity. 
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Enduring Questions and Disputes 

Cole says, “to understand something it is important to know its history” (p. 
4). The author explores how the relationship between culture and thinking was 
viewed and approached before psychology came into being; that is, he explores 
the prehistory of psychology. In Cole’s view, cultural psychology was there, 
he says, “in the beginning” (p. 4). The topics of Chapter One include a discus- 
sion under the heading “In the Beginning,” which presents historical evidence 
of “culture’s becoming a self-conscious phenomenon which can be traced back 
to the Greek historian, Herodotus” (p. 8); a section called “Primitives and 
Children,” which explores and discusses psychic unity, sociocultural evolution 
and comparisons of thinking adults in modem societies as compared to think- 
ing people living in less developed societies; and a section called, “Biological 
Recapitulation Hypothesis” which reviews a popular biological explanation 
which assumes “biogenetic” superiority of development in European peoples 
as compared with non-European peoples. The chapter reviews the history of 
scholarly disputes, including a contrast of the paradigms of Plato and 
Herodotus, a discussion of science versus history, Descartes's ideas about 
“true” science. The ideas of John Stuart Mill, Wilhelm Dilthy and Wilhelm 
Wundt are presented with regard to theories of psychology and culture. The 
chapter ends with a brief discussion of the early stages of the “second psy- 
chology” and its various branches, still fragmented and not yet integrated in 
comparison to the dominant psychological paradigm. The author primes the 
reader for a discussion of his personal relationship to the competing paradigms 
and their contribution to understanding the relationship of culture to mind 
which are shared in the chapters to come. 


Cross-Cultural Investigations 

In Chapter Two, the author traces the major attempts to apply the strategy of 
cross-cultural research. He identifies its problems and accomplishments. 
Chapter topics include perceptual processes and culture, intelligence and cul- 
ture, and memory and culture. Some of the significant research with primitive 
peoples that highlight their extraordinary gifts, particularly their perception and 
memory, are highlighted. 


Cognitive Development, Culture, and Schooling 

Chapter Three focuses on cognitive development and the standard method- 
ologies that may be improved by conducting multidisciplinary research on cog- 
nitive development. This process begins by studying people at the point of their 
own everyday experiences. While the approach holds the potential of reform- 
ing experimental methodology and bringing about a coalition of social scien- 
tists—anthropologists, sociologists, and linguists—there are clearly recogniza- 
ble problems. Aside from “unbridgeable gaps” between the scientists’ knowl- 
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edge of what they know how to experiment on and the natives’ descriptions of 
native tasks, the possibility of scientists being forced to assume, theoretically, 
that a common universal core of human nature exists is also problematic. Cole 
shares with the reader his experiences in Liberia that drew him into cross-cul- 
tural research. The chapter also includes an important discussion of a chal- 
lenge to Piaget-inspired cross-cultural research on cognitive development. 
Cole concludes the chapter by giving his summation of research on cultural dif- 
ferences in cognitive development. Respectfully disagreeing with the research 
of Berry in Africa, Cole finds no compelling evidence for the the presence of 
cultural differences in cognitive style. 


From Cross-Cultural Psychology to the Second Psychology 

Chapter Four discusses the author’s search for an alternative formulation of 
the issues and their resolution. Cole presents the idea that the two psychologies 
after which the chapter is titled, need to be rethought. “As a first step,” he says, 
“toward reformulating a more adequate approach to the relations between mind 
and culture we need to recognize that psychology (like all social sciences) is a 
sharply divided discipline” (p. 99). Other topics include a discussion of the 
growth of interest, in recent decades, in literature-substantiated thinking toward 
the formation of a cultural psychology. Cole returns to his earlier mentioned 
ideas proposing a cultural-historical approach. He shares with the reader the 
steps of his education, research, and reading that led him to his present ideas 
about the importance of a cultural-historical approach. He also discusses the 
key role of his mentor, Alexander Lucia, in his development. Cole discusses 
three premises or basic principles of cultural-historical psychology and closes 
the chapter with a discussion of the fundamental aspects of creating a broad 
theoretical framework that unites the two psychologies. 


Putting Culture in the Middle 

In Chapter Five, Cole begins to elaborate upon a concept of culture and 
mediation, which retains the key elements of the Russian approach. He pro- 
poses a concept of culture “that while consistent with their views, at the same 
time, works in a complimentary way with contemporary cultural anthropolog- 
ical approaches and cognitive psychological perspectives” (p. 116). Cole enters 
into the reconstruction of the cultural-historical approach to human develop- 
ment. He presents a critical update of the narrative of psychological develop- 
ment in the phylogenetic and cultural-historical arenas. Cole also includes a 
discussion of artifact as both material object and ideal. By this, Cole follows 
the dual material/conceptual nature of artifacts presented by the Russian 
philosopher Ilyenkov, who formulated the view that the form of artifacts is 
both material and transcendent because artifacts are both manufactured and put 
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into use. Cole explains that an artifact acquires significance in the ideal, which 
is beyond the physical substance of the artifact. This chapter also includes a 
discussion of how “context” “surrounds” the learner or child. Activity and 
practice are juxtaposed with concepts of context and situation. The chapter 
closes with a summary of the view of culture which Cole had set forth in the 
chapter. 


Phylogeny and Cultural History 

Chapter Six reexamines the question of culture’s role in human origins and 
historical change. Topics include phylogenetic history, tools and bodily 
change, apes, humans, and key transformations that produced modern Homo 
Sapiens. Cole also discusses some of the complex relations between human 
biology and culture. He includes a section on heterogeneity and hierarchy in 
the context of his cultural-historical level. 


A Cultural Approach to Ontogeny 

In Chapter Seven, the author presents several cultural approaches to ontoge- 
netic development, which he explores from his own cultural-historical per- 
spective. Topics include embryogenesis, language experience deprivation, lan- 
guage acquisition, mathematics, and a very brief discussion of a “sequence of 
events” learning program. Also included is an interesting discussion called 
“The Intertwining of the Natural and Cultural Lines Reconsidered.” 


The Cognitive Analysis of Behavior in Context 

In Chapter Eight, Cole addresses the methodological problem of how to 
ground one’s psychological analyzes in the culturally organized activities of 
everyday life. The chapter includes ones of Cole’s cross-cultural projects on 
literacy with the Vai peoples of northwestern Liberia. The central point is that 
it is possible to create experimental tasks that are modeled on everyday prac- 
tices. Moreover, Cole presents evidence that effective analysis of cognitive 
processes outside formal experimental tasks can be carried out when everyday 
practices are subject to sufficient constraints. 


Creating Model Activity Systems; a Multilevel Methodology for 
Cultural Psychology; and the Work in Context 


Chapters Nine, Ten, and Eleven review and focus upon the work of Cole and 
his associates over the past 15 years. Chapter Nine presents his cultural medi- 
ational approach to teaching reading. His Question-Asking-Reading method of 
teaching children how to read utilizes the Vygotskian principle that sets the 
stage for complex mental processes (intrapsychological) within a child’s mind. 
In Chapter Ten, Cole presents a new methodology wherein small cultural sys- 
tems are created and studied over years in their own context. The heart of the 
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chapter revolves around The Fifth Dimension Intervention Project, which is a 
powerful computer-based program of mediated activities, This approach pro- 
vides an exciting reference point for exploring ideas and metaphors about arti- 
facts, context, and exactly what culture is. In Chapter Eleven, Cole gives a 
summary of his current thinking about what makes the study of culture in mind 
difficult. He also presents his ideas about theory and research that hold poten- 
tial to deepen our understanding. 

This book provides an exceptionally lucid exposition of Michael Cole’s ideas 
about why a cultural-historical approach to psychology is necessary. Clearly, 
he is a brilliant intellectual with extraordinary dedication, focus, creativity, and 
commitment. This book should prove valuable for the person who would like 
to better understand the history of developmenta! psychology and the cultural 
roots which “once were.” The book also gives a clear view into the more 
anthropological aspects of research and interaction with people in more tradi- 
tional cultures and societies. Further, the book gives key insights into how chil- 
dren leam and the role technology will play in leaming as well as in providing 
future insights into the complexities of the mind in culture. 

Muhyiddin Shakoor 
Department of Counseling Education 


SUNY College at Brockport 
Brockport, NY 14428 


Editorial 
Self and Knowledge 


The contemporary intellectual revival of Muslim societies proposes a 
profound but problematic relationship between identity and epistemology, 
and between self and knowledge. I propose to elucidate this relationship 
and its implications by making a fundamental distinction between self and 
identity, and showing how there can be many identities but only one self. I 
begin by inquiring into the meaning of identity symbols such as “Islam” or 
“Muslim” prior to knowledge. For example, what is the meaning and rela- 
tionship between identity and knowledge in Islamization of knowledge or 
Islamic Philosophy? In both types of knowledge, identity is prior to knowl- 
edge in an epistemological, as well as an ontological sense. 

Ontologically we are suggesting that the existence of Islamic psychology 
or Islamic philosophy is contingent on the being of an agency such as Islam 
or Muslims. Epistemologically we are arguing that Islam includes a theory 
of knowledge, and Islamic principles constitute paradigmatic values from 
which Islamic psychology or Islamic philosophy can be derived. Clearly, 
the prefix Islamic gives an identity to knowledge. In other words, there are 
certain truth claims which derive their legitimacy not because their truth is 
self-evident or rationally deducible or empirically verifiable, but because 
they satisfy certain criteria which establishes their identity as Islamic. 

The issue of criteria that determine what constitutes knowledge (episte- 
mology) is indeed crucial. The first thing that needs to be resolved is 
whether these criteria are universally intelligible or are functions of cul- 
ture/identity and value systems. I would like to posit that in the realms of 
socially meaningful practices it is possible to have relativistic criteria for 
determining the validity of social truths. Knowledge about answers to ques- 
tions such as Is polygyny or homosexuality acceptable? or Are religious 
rights more important than economic rights? may be determined based on 
criteria that are located within the corpus of tradition and ethos of a given 
cultural milieu. This is accomodation of cultural pluralism. But in the 
realms of science and philosophy, reasoning and empirical evidence alone 
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can be the criteria for determining the merit of knowledge claims. If we 
stray from this position, and succumb to the postmodern seduction of treat- 
ing all knowledge claims as identity narratives, then there will be no sci- 
ence, no philosophy, and no Truth. There will be nothing universally intel- 
ligible. Even God will become a cultural artifact. The Truth of a universal 
God necessitates the existence of certain universal intelligibles, to the 
understanding of which science and philosophy are dedicated. 

Many Muslim thinkers reject the proposition that knowledge about things 
in this world can be produced through reason and/or empirical observations 
alone and seek a missing Islamic ingredient that would interact with 
observed data and reason to produce Islamic knowledge whose veracity 
would be beyond doubt. I think this claim is based on the false premise that 
Western knowledge, especially social science, is purely based on reason 
and/or observation. And since the current outcome of this knowledge is an 
immoral West, Muslim thinkers tend to reject reason and observation as 
sole criteria of determining the merit of knowledge claims, and search for 
some magical Islamic ingredient that would sanitize (Islamize) reason and 
observation. 

We must recognize that where reason and observation rule as in natural 
science, the West does produce significant results. But when it comes to 
political, social, economic, and moral issues, the many failures of the pres- 
ent West are a testimony to the fact that its triumphs in the natural sciences 
are not replicated in the social sciences. It is my conviction that such is the 
case because in the social arena, Western scholars too allow their identity 
(based on secular humanism and anthropocentrism) to corrupt their under- 
standing. They allow their politics to implicate their social sciences. 
Therefore, we must be very careful before we allow Western discourses the 
claim that they are based purely on reason and/or observation. 

Consider for a moment the methodology of the Qur'an. It does not ask us 
to believe in itself or in God because it says so. The Qur’an is full of exhor- 
tations to think and reflect upon the signs of God in text as well as in nature. 
It asks us to look at the planets and reflect upon their laws of motion. It rec- 
ommends that we know God and understand his laws through observation 
of the order in nature. The Quran demands that we use our ‘aql 
(reason/intellect) to reach the truth. It also expects us to infer lessons from 
history and from the experiences of civilizations that preceded us (//m-ul- 
Sunan). In some places God challenges us to bring forward proof if we dis- 
agree with him. The mood in the Qur'an is completely scientific and deeply 
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amenable to the idea of Truth as verifiable and intelligible through reason 
and observation. The Muslim faith is not a belief in things unintelligible to 
reason or science. It is a faith, which is more like considered judgment. 
Indeed, it would be un-Qur’anic to underestimate the importance of reason 
and observation in knowing. A Muslim is not a just a believing being but 
also a knowing being. Indeed, the “belief” is a function of knowledge. 

Let us now return to Islamic social science and Islamic philosophy. When 
we use identity symbols prior to knowledge, are we stating that these types 
of knowledge are not subject to universal verification? If external verifica- 
tion of any type, empirical or rational is not the criteria for determining the 
merit of knowledge claims, then does not knowledge become ideology? It 
is like saying that in order to see the truth in Islamic philosophy or Islamic 
psychology you must believe in Islam. What then is the difference between 
philosophy and theology or social science and theology? 

Before we explore the relationship between identity and knowledge let us 
scrutinize the idea of identity itself. Identity is, in many ways, our direct or 
mediated understanding of who we are. Who we are can be understood in 
individual as well as collective terms. When we indicate to ourselves who 
we are, and this is usually accomplished by attributing to ourselves mean- 
ings that give us “distinctions of worth,” we are creating a self-identity. 
When we indicate to others who we are, this is usually accomplished by 
emphasizing difference, we create a strategic identity. When we indicate 
ourselves to others but seek to emphasize commonality (identity) and not 
difference, we create collective identities. 

There are at least three levels at which identity is understood in the dis- 
cussion above. Self-identity results when the subject and object are identi- 
cal. This is knowledge of who we are that is unmediated by strategic con- 
text and other existing identities. While all other forms of identities are con- 
structed, self-identity is essential. Thus, when a person claims to be an 
Indian-American-Sunni-Hanafi Muslim, the person claims to owe alle- 
giance to multiple identities. This person may also choose to be only an 
Indian, or only an American, or only a Muslim. Indeed, under various cir- 
cumstances the person may consciously choose to emphasize one identity 
over another. Nevertheless, whatever identity the person may choose to 
identify with at any given time, his or her self-knowledge remains 
unchanged. Thus, regardless of what the person chooses to introduce him 
or herself as, the person’s “self-identity,” the “I” that speaks to the I is the 
same. 
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All other identities are really strategic, contextual, and contingent. They 
are dependent on the “other” in contrast to whom the self is defined. For 
example, let us consider the following identities. An Arab essentially 
means that the subject is not a Persian or a European or anything else 
(ajami). When an Arab-Christian says he is an Arab-Christian he is choos- 
ing to particularly distinguish himself from Arab-Muslims. Thus, when one 
asserts self-identity, one simultaneously distances oneself from “other” 
identities. The construction of identity is a consequence of emphasizing dif- 
ference. Collective identities are the result of the opposite process. 
Collective identities undermine difference and emphasize identity. 

These types of identities are instrumental and strategic because they are 
a function of how the other is perceived or positioned. For example, if an 
Arab Christian seeks to identify with a European Christian, he emphasizes 
identity and suggests, “We are both Christians,” to express collective iden- 
tity. If, however, he chooses to distance himself from the European 
Christian he emphasizes difference and says, “I am an Arab and the other 
is not.” 

Based upon the above discussion, I would like to argue that, while we are 
capable of possessing multiple identities, we have only one self—the “I” 
that I am always aware of, no matter what identity I choose to deploy in a 
given sociopolitical context. From the discussion above we have also 
learned that identities are defined in contrast to others. But how is self 
defined? The essential self, that which is distinct from constructed identi- 
ties, the “I” that one refers to in knowledge of the self, is recognized in 
opposition to God who is the other in this equation. I think that when I 
assert “I,” I am basically stating that I am not God. Thus in a very profound 
sense, the assertion of the primordial self is the accomplishment of two acts 
of truth. When we claim that I exist and I have a self, I am actually assert- 
ing that I am not God, and that there is a God/Creator whose creation I am. 
Since God is eternal, unchanging and absolute, the self that is posited in 
contradistinction to God is also eternal, unchanging and absolute. In a beau- 
tiful way the relationship between the self and its creator at once includes 
identity as well as difference. To assert that the self cannot exist without the 
other (God) is the profoundest expression of identity, but to recognize that 
the self and the other belong to different ontological categories, creator and 
created, is to recognize a profound and unparalleled difference. 

The postmodern dilemma of order in a world of multiple identities is 
resolvable by recognizing that while there are many identities, there is only 


one self. Identities are constructed through historical and cultural signifiers 
of meanings, with symbols and through shared values. Identities are always 
contextual, constructed, and relative. But the self is absolute, essential, and 
eternal. Identities are a product of “horizontal relationships” of identity and 
difference, and the self is the consequence of a “vertical relationship,” 
which simultaneously posits identity as well as difference. Multiple identi- 
ties are possible because multiple others are possible. There are, in a man- 
ner of speaking, as many identities as there are relationships between self 
and other. But only one self is possible because there is only one other 
(God). The primordial self is the humanized reflection of the exclusive sin- 
gularity of God. Since there is only one God, there can be only one other in 
the vertical dimension and therefore only one true self. Therefore, in the 
horizontal realm I can be Muslim, sunni, younger, liberal, and many more; 
in the vertical sense, I can only be ‘abd Allah (‘abd is the opposite of God 
usually translated as servant or slave). 

Having discussed the distinctions between the divinely constituted self 
and socially constructed identities, I now propose to explore the relation- 
ship between knowledge and self/identity. Let us, for example, consider the 
claim advanced by many philosophers, particularly Dr. Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr, that there is such a thing as Islamic philosophy. This claim places 
identity prior to philosophy. It is not a product of philosophy. For to claim 
an Islamic philosophy, is to assert the existence of an Islamic self which 
philosophizes without implicating the self (current discourses on 
Islamization of thought do not distinguish between self and identity as I 
have in this discussion). That is, self and philosophy are forever separated. 
Now we are forced to conceptualize self-reflection and reflection as two 
mutually exclusive processes. If the self is not a product of philosophical 
reflection then what is self-reflection? We are forced to imagine a metaphi- 
losophy of the self, prior to Islamic philosophy. 

Thus when knowledge is a function of a self or an identity and the 
process of knowing does not implicate the self or the identity itself, then we 
have a knowledge form that is subordinate to the self/identity. This is not 
knowledge of things as they are but is knowledge of things as they relate to 
the self or identity. An excellent example of this type of knowledge is the 
knowledge of Islam that is produced in West by orientalists. The oriental- 
ists’ discourse is not knowledge about Islam as it is. It is knowledge of 
Islam as it relates to the West. This discourse in understanding Islam seeks 
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to realize Western identity and its interests while protecting it from poten- 
tial influence from Islam. 

Similarly, when we advance knowledge forms such as Islamic psycholo- 
gy or Islamic philosophy, these discourses primarily defend the self/identi- 
ty of Islam rather than understand things as they are. It is quite possible that 
our knowledge of things may reshape our understanding of our self/identi- 
ty. For if the West were to understand Islam as it is then it would simulta- 
neously change their understanding of who they are. The most obvious 
change that I can envision is that the West would think of itself as an 
Abrahamic civilization rather than a Judeo-Christian one if its knowledge 
of Islam were more than strategic. The fear that knowledge, unsubordinat- 
ed to identity, will transform us, compels us to advance discourses such as 
Islamic philosophy or Islamic psychology. We are guarding who we are 
when we think, and therefore our thoughts are limited by our conceptions 
of ourselves. 

I believe that if we allow our identity, which is horizontally constituted 
with respects to “others” (such as the West) to shape our discourses, then 
the knowledge we produce will only serve the purpose of defending our 
identity. The constant critique of Western discourses and the unceasing 
desire to distinguish between Western and Islamic social sciences or 
between Western and Islamic philosophies, is basically a manifestation of 
our politics—to maintain the difference between us and them. And because 
identities are imaginary, knowledge emerging from these identities too is 
imaginary. 

But while identities are imaginary, the self is real and unchanging 
because it emerges and derives its meanings from the absolute. Knowledge, 
which is produced to defend this self, will like it to be real. In conclusion, 
since what we know is so profoundly linked with who we are, we better 
know who we are in order that we may know. We must be very careful to 
separate our identities from our self, for identities not only corrupt our self 
but also influence what we can know. We can run the risk of allowing our 
identities to impact our politics but we must not allow them to implicate our 
epistemology. 

We must learn to eschew the influence of identities and search for knowl- 
edge based upon an understanding of the primordial self. This knowledge 
is in many ways the knowledge that speaks about the nature of the divine 
and the nature of the self and the relationship between the two. It is a prod- 
uct of the interaction of our ‘aql (reason/intellection) with revelation and 
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nature. It is like simultaneously reading two books (revealed and created) 
authored by the divine being. Both are mere accumulation of His ayahs 
(signs). Indeed, the keys to understanding the secrets of one book may be 
found in the other. The simultaneous reading will open more locks to the 
truth than one can imagine. The knowledge that will emerge from this 
simultaneous reading is the knowledge that we seek in endeavors like 
Islamic philosophy and Islamic social science A knowledge that is ground- 
ed in the recognition of the primordial self. 

What does this relationship between self and knowledge mean to the 
intellectual revival of the Islamic civilization? First of all, it deconstructs 
the very idea of Islamic civilization as we understand it today. Islamic civ- 
ilization as we understand it was not an intended consequence of a system- 
atic methodology. Nor was it premised on a given Islamic science or 
Islamic epistemology. It slowly emerged through a historical process, 
which was a consequence of a people's struggle to realize the meaning of 
their self in social context. What we call Islamic civilization today got its 
identity much after Islam’s decline. In its own time it was a manifestation 
of itself. The present discussion begs the question of whether the primor- 
dial self exists only in the individual state or also in the collective form? We 
shall defer that discussion for another occasion. However, at the moment 
we must keep in mind that the idea of a collective self is essential to any 
discussion of an Islamic or any other civilization. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that our efforts to reconstruct a glorious 
Islamic civilization should not be premised upon our understanding of its 
identity in history. We must on the contrary discover it inside us, in the 
meaning of the self. Therefore, we must reestablish our connection with 
the divine and enable the vertical constitution of the self. We must escape 
the confines of our horizontal relationships to free knowledge from ideolo- 
gy, and epistemology from identity. Only then will a civilization emerge 
that will embody the Qur’anic verse, nirun ‘ala nūr (light upon light), to 
which the identity, Islamic civilization, maybe appropriately attributed. 


M. A. Mugqtedar Khan 

Managing Editor, AJISS 

General Secretary 

Association of Muslim Social Scientists 


Islam and the West: 
Common Cause or Clash?* 


Ralph Braibanti 


This article systematically presents an altemate scenario to the theme 
that Islam and the West are heading toward an inevitable clash of civi- 
lizations. It explores the common moral values shared by Christians and 
Muslims and identifies many areas where both Islam and the West 
would benefit if they made common cause. The paper proceeds to 
deconstruct some of the imagined differences between Islam and the 
West and proceeds to examine the emerging reconciliation, mutual 
understanding, and cooperation between the Vatican and various 
Muslim groups and governments. The author laments the decline of 
morality and virtue globally. He insists that the upsurge of spirituality 
and piety in contemporary Muslim societies may benefit not only the 
West but all of humanity. If Muslim fervor and Christian order can 
make common cause, it can stem the moral and spiritual decline of civ- 
ilization. 


The Call to Common Action 


The ecumenical decree of Vatican Council II, Nostra Aetate (In Our 
Times, 1965), was a stunning repudiation of an attitude toward Islam reg- 
nant for more than half a millennium. It erased in a few poetically elegant 
sentences the imagery in Dante’s characterization of Mohammed as semi- 
nator di scandalo e di scisma. Its newly sensitive appraisal of Islam 
eclipsed the somewhat less felicitous but potentially more powerful final 
sentence of paragraph 3: “On behalf of all mankind, let them [Muslims and 
Christians] make common cause of safeguarding and fostering social jus- 
tice, moral values, peace and freedom [et pro omnibus hominibus justiciam 
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*This paper is simultaneously published as an occasional paper by the Center for 
Muslim-Christian Understanding at Georgetown University. 
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socialem, bona moralia necnon pacem et libertatem communiter tueantur 
et promoveant]’” (emphasis added).! 

This is clearly an exhortation to act. The errors of the past were acknowl- 
edged, animosities were to be forgotten, and points of agreement between 
the two religions were portrayed without animus or condescension. The 
final step “on behalf of all mankind” was implicitly assertive of the claim 
to universality which is so critical a dimension of both faiths. 

Now, more than thirty years later, it seems appropriate to survey how the 
worlds of Islam and Christendom have met the challenge of making “com- 
mon cause.” Since Nostra Aetate, proclaimed during the pontificate of Paul 
VI, a tidal wave of anti-Islamic sentiment has swept the West. Its devastat- 
ing impact is apparent in movies, television, and books of popular culture 
and is well documented by such studies as those by Jack G. Shaheen and 
Edmund Ghareeb.” The effect of this sentiment, made popular by such vil- 
ifying expressions as “Islam and the rest” and “green menace,”? has been 
bordering on paranoia. 

This apprehension and the accompanying climate of unease has monop- 
olized our attention. Its negative implications have been generated first by 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and successively by such events as the Arab 
oil embargo of 1973 which was induced by the Arab-Israeli October 1973 
war, Iranian hostage-taking, Iraqi aggression, and terrorism. It has been 
intellectualized by Samuel Huntington's analysis of the “clash of civiliza- 
tions” first advanced in the Summer 1993 issue of Foreign Affairs and later 
in The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order (1996). 
Although all seven commentators writing in the September/October 1993 
issue of Foreign Affairs disagreed with this perspective, the notion of a civ- 
ilizational clash has further embellished the imagery of fear, and the new 
paradigm has entered the vocabulary of world politics. The apocalyptic 
suggestion that a nexus of “Confucian-Islamic” ambitions challenging 
“Western interests, values and power” might rely on nuclear, chemical, and 
biological weapons to advance those ambitions added a new dimension to 
this anxiety. 


Global Islam in the Postcolonial Period 


It is clear that the years since Nostra Aetate have been stamped indelibly 
by a remarkable recovery of Islamic identity. The end of empire released 
powerful forces which had been suppressed by colonialism. The effect of 
this explosion has been both global and profound, benign and sinister. 
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Since the establishment of Israel in 1948 scarcely a week has passed 
without the world’s attention being called to Islam. These incidents span the 
spectrum of the human condition: war and peace, oil blockades, embargoes, 
freezing of assets, the maturation and disintegration of nations, famine and 
plenty, catastrophe and humanitarian relief, terrorism, ethnic cleansing, 
hostage-taking, boundary disputes, destruction of mosques, aggression, 
secession, and the creation of new states. Such events cover the globe: from 
Palestine to the Philippines, from Kashmir to Kuwait, from Cyprus to 
Chechnya, from Bangladesh to Bosnia, from the Central Asian Islamic 
republics to Morocco and the Sahara, from Turkey to Brunei Darussalam. 
In this theater of political and religious drama, the costumes and stage set- 
tings may change from the permissive lifestyle of pre-1975 Ras Beirut to 
the rigid austerity of the Taliban of Afghanistan. But the plot retains its 
Islamic character. For half a century we have not been able to escape the 
shock of these dramatic convulsions. If some actions were to vanish from 
the Islamic stage or if scripts were lost there are always Kashmir and 
Palestine waiting impatiently in the wings. 

Negative impressions of Islam have been codified by the term 
“Tslamaphobia” now widely used in Europe, especially France and Britain. 
In the United States and to a lesser extent elsewhere this attitude is slowly 
but perceptibly giving way to an idiom grounded in hope, interreligious 
understanding, and conciliation rather than conflict. Within the realm of 
Islam, the recovery of Islamic identity provides a glimmer of optimism for 
the resuscitation and radiation of Muslim values held dear by all civiliza- 
tions. This would be the natural fulfillment of the Qur’anic injunction for 
the universalization of Islam. It was aptly, even prophetically, described by 
Alya Ali Izetbegovich, the Muslim President of Bosnia-Herzegovina: 
“Their [Islam and Christianity] kinship, if we draw all the necessary con- 
clusions from it, could direct the relations of these two great world religions 
to an entirely new dimension in the future. . . . As Islam in the past was the 
intermediary between the ancient cultures and the West, it must again 
today, in a time of dramatic dilemmas and alternatives, shoulder its role as 
intermediary nation in a divided world. This is the meaning of the third 
way, the Islamic way.” 

In the non-Islamic world, popularly though carelessly characterized as 
“the West,” the idiom of concord and the constructive potential of this rela- 
tionship was further demonstrated by the Oxford lecture by the Prince of 
Wales in 1993. He affirmed that “Islam can teach us today a way of under- 
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standing and living in the world which Christianity itself is poorer for hav- 
ing lost.” He reaffirmed this view ia a separately televised comment in 
1995 when he said that he would prefer to have the Crown’s title “Defender 
of the Faith” [emphasis added] changed to “Defender of Faith.” He specif- 
ically mentioned Islam as one of the faiths of Britain. The lecture and sub- 
sequent commentary were widely reprinted in the Muslim world where 
they were received with enthusiasm. The response in Britain was, not sur- 
prisingly, less cordial. Despite some apprehension, Islam flourishes in 
Britain. The Christian Research Association, a charity based in London, 
reports that by 2002 it is expected that worshipping Muslims will be 
760,000 and churchgoing Anglicans 756,000. In 1992, 1993, and 1994, 
32,000 Muslims joined mosques each year; during the same years there was 
an annual decrease of Anglican churchgoers by 14,000. Two Muslims, 
Nazir Ahmed and Waheed Alli, were made peers on June 20, 1998, and 
assumed their seats in the House of Lords as Lord Ahmed and Lord Alli.® 
There had already been two Muslims in the House of Commons from the 
Glasgow/Govan and Mid-Bedfordshire constituencies. Statistically, these 
appointments and elections may appear to be insignificant since (as of 
August 3, 1998) the House of Lords had 1,160 members and the House of 
Commons 656. But the peerages suggest a political adroitness on the part 
of the Blair government and the acquiescence of the Crown consistent with 
Prince Charles's statements on Islam. Membership in the Commons indi- 
cates both the increasing political activity of Muslim voters and the confi- 
dence of some non-Muslims in electing Muslims as their representatives. 

These salutary assessments of the potential of a global effervescence of 
Islam are found in a slowly emerging recognition in religious, intellectual, 
and political circles of the theological validity and demographic, hence 
political, weight of Islam. This latter idiom, more positive and constructive 
in its effect, could very well be the threshold toward the fulfillment of the 
“common cause” of Nostra Aetate. 


A Resurgent Political Identity 


It is clear that in this, the Hijrah year of 1419, the Muslim world is in a 
markedly different position than it was half a century ago. It seems poised 
either for a period of ascendancy or decline; it is too early to judge which 
will be its fate. Its emergence to a position of prominence is suggested by 
several factors. 
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During the past twenty-five years there has been an exponential increase 
in the number of books and journals on Islam. Scholarly journals devoted 
to more general topics now regularly publish analyses of Islam; scarcely an 
issue of Foreign Affairs appears without one or several articles on Islamic 
themes. Once the paucity of scholarly and popular studies on Islam was 
bemoaned; now the surfeit is lamented. Almost every institution of higher 
learning in the West offers courses relating to Islam. Islam has made sig- 
nificant inroads into Western intellectual life even though it may not yet be 
firmly embedded. 

All Muslim states are now free of colonial rule, although still subject to 
cultural imperialism from the West. A few Muslim states have attained a 
comfortable degree of wealth and (complaints from poor states notwith- 
standing) have distributed a significant share of that wealth to further 
Islamic interests abroad. The 59 states which are constitutively Islamic are 
nearly one third of the 185 members of the United Nations. The admission 
of Palestine as a nonvoting member in 1998 suggests both the growing 
influence and self-confidence of Muslim states. A subtle manifestation of a 
slowly maturing political influence was the effort to resolve the stalemate 
in Baghdad over inspection of chemical weapons sites in 1996, The deci- 
sion not to use force was induced as much by Arab resistance as it was by 
the intransigence of Russia, France, and China. That show of independence 
bespeaks the growing but still marginal influence of Muslim states. 
Russian, Chinese, and French attitudes toward Islam are more empathetic, 
in part because of commerce, competition in the Central Asian republics, a 
more sympathetic view of the Arab cause in Palestine, and (in the case of 
France) the growing political power of the Muslim immigrant minority and 
their progeny. 

There is an impressive array of Muslim international organizations 
which, taken together, could in the distant future compete with the United 
Nations for influence in diplomacy. The paramount one is the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference (O.1.C.) with its fifty-five members and five 
observer states.’ The twenty-two Arab states have been organized since 
1945 in the Arab League. The six states of the Gulf Cooperation Council 
have a remarkably successful regional entity about which an impressive 
body of analytical literature has accreted. The Maghreb Union for North 
Africa and the Economic Council embracing the six Islamic Central Asian 
republics are further examples of transnational regional structures. The 
Ummah Islamiya (Commonwealth or World Community of Muslims) has 
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reached an institutional identity of unprecedented geographic scope. 
Muslim minorities, though not always comfortably ensconced in their larg- 
er non-Muslim societies, are nevertheless becoming influential political 
forces. In sum, the political recognition of Muslims both globally and with- 
in non-Muslim states is beginning to approach a level commensurate with 
their demographic bulk of one quarter of the world’s population. 

The image of an unvarying linkage of terrorism with Muslim militancy 
has perceptibly changed. It is now customary for official U.S. government 
spokesmen and media commentators to qualify their remarks with such 
caveats as the following: the larger Muslim community is peace-loving and 
law-abiding and cannot be blamed for a fanatical splinter, and Islam does 
not countenance terrorism against the innocent. This is not to suggest that 
such explanations, unheard of five years ago, have eliminated anti-Muslim 
discrimination in the United States. The Council on American-Islamic 
Relations reports that for the year ending April 1998 there was a sixty per- 
cent increase in anti-Muslim discrimination incidents (248), a decrease in 
incidents of harassment and violence (from 85 the previous year to 36), and 
an eighteen percent increase in total incidents (284).° Notwithstanding 
these negative implications, these qualifying comments in the media are 
first steps in understanding the diversity within Islam and the unrepresen- 
tative nature of fanaticism. 

The annual U.S. State Department report Patterns of Global Terrorism — 
1997 shows a decrease in international terrorist incidents from 1978 to 
1997.9 The peak was reached from 1985 to 1988 with more than 600 inci- 
dents reported for each year. The low was reached in 1996 (296 incidents) 
and 1997 (304 incidents). In the only reported years from 1992 to 1997 the 
largest number of incidents (831) occurred in Europe; the second largest 
(602) in Latin America; the Middle East ranked third with 422 incidents. 
For the same years there were 7,621 casualties in the European incidents 
and 2,692 casualties in Middle East incidents. These statistics cannot be 
taken at face value. They are modified somewhat by Muslim implication in 
incidents in Europe. But even adjusting for this factor does not detract from 
the suggestion that terrorism is universal and is not the exclusive domain of 
Muslims. The State Department named thirty-four terrorist groups as of 
October 8, 1997. Fewer than half (15) were related to the Middle East. The 
remaining nineteen were associated with Asia (9), Europe (6), and Latin 
America (4). Non-Muslim groups include such entities as Aum Shinrikyo 
(Japan), Euzkadi Ta Askatasuna (Basque, Spain), Irish Republican Army, 
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Kahane Chai (Israel), Japanese Red Army, and the Tupac Amaru 
Revolutionary Movement (Peru). Whatever change in perception these sta- 
tistics suggest is set back by the 1998 bombings in Tanzania and Kenya 
assumed (but not proved) to have a Muslim connection and by the stated 
aim of Osama bin Laden to attack Americans everywhere. The ferocity and 
magnitude of such terrorism as the 1983 bombing of the U.S. Marine base 
in Beirut (241 Americans killed), the 1988 bombing of a Pan American 
Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland in 1988 (270 killed), and the bombing 
of U.S. military headquarters in 1995 in Riyadh (5 killed) and a U.S. mili- 
tary housing complex near Dhahran in 1996 (19 killed) does not help the 
Muslim image. While guilt has not yet been legally established, the impli- 
cations of Muslim involvement are strong enough to influence public per- 
ception. These incidents eclipse declarations unequivocally denouncing ter- 
rorism issued by Muslim groups in America and Europe and by the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference, the League of Arab States, the 
Muslim World League, the Gulf Cooperation Council, and Al-Azhar 
University. 

The most strident harbingers of global chaos provoked by Muslim ter- 
rorism, Amos Perlmutter, Yossef Bodansky, and Steven Emerson, may find 
some corroboration of their pessimism in such events.!° But perspective is 
essential. The use of poison gas by the Buddhist Aum Shinrikyo, the 
Oklahoma City bombing by an American Christian, the long-standing ter- 
rorism by Northern Irish Catholics, the violence of Indian Hindus and 
Burmese Buddhists against Muslims, the vicious ethnic cleansing by 
Christian Orthodox Serbs in Bosnia and Kosovo, the violence of drug-relat- 
ed Catholic mobs in Latin America, and the terrorism of Hindu Tamils 
against the Sinhalese Buddhist government of Sri Lanka demonstrate the 
universality of terrorism and the cultural and religious diversity of its ori- 
gins. Insofar as this universality is recognized, terrorism can no longer be 
viewed as an exclusively Muslim behavior. 

The recovery of Islamic identity is dramatically evident in physical form 
throughout the world. New Islamic centers, some of spectacular architec- 
tural splendor, have been built in both Muslim and non-Muslim settings. 
Saudi Arabia has financed 210 such centers in such places as Edinburgh, 
London, Los Angeles, Rome, Lyon, and Madrid. In the United States, 
where the first recorded Muslim prayer group met in Ross, North Dakota 
in 1900 and built a mosque in 1929, there are now nearly 700 mosques. The 
oldest mosque in continuous use in the United States, the “Mother Mosque” 
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in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, built in 1934, was renovated and rededicated in 
1991. A new mosque was built in 1971 with Kuwaiti and Saudi Arabian 
financial help. Twelve Islamic universities have been established at such 
sites as Kuala Lumpur, Bangladesh, Niger, Uganda, Islamabad, and Paris. 
A new complex for the Islamic Centre at Oxford University is in the plan- 
ning stage. The Institute of Islamic and Arabic Sciences in America in 
Fairfax, Virginia, is doing significant research, teaching, and outreach edu- 
cation. A first-class Islamic high school is located in the same area. The 
eight universities of Saudi Arabia, including three Muslim universities 
(Imam Muhammed Ibn Saud, Umm Al-Qura, and Islamic University Al- 
Medina) now attract students for advanced degrees from other countries, 
both Muslim and non-Muslim. The Qur'an, translated into scores of lan- 
guages (even Zulu), is printed in Saudi Arabia in what is said to be the 
world’s largest and most modem printing plant. More than 10 million 
copies have been distributed world-wide. Islam is now studied in some 
schools in parts of Germany and England. In the United States a reinvigo- 
rated Islamic presence is manifest in the inclusion of imams as chaplains in 
the armed services and the celebration of the Eid in the White House. Most 
of these projects have been initiated and financed by Saudi Arabia. 
Ironically this largesse has often been a source of envy and discontent by 
some Muslim states, where it is labeled with the epithet “Wahhabism.” This 
is a pointed reference to the strict interpretation of Islam in Saudi Arabia 
whose establishment resulted from the alliance of Abdul Wahhab, a dedi- 
cated preacher, and the Al-Saud family in 1744. 

The pilgrimage (hajj, hadj), the pinnacle of religious experience for 
Muslims, has significance beyond its spiritual dimension.'! The kajj is also 
the physical manifestation of the architectonic idiom of ummah which pro- 
claims the embrace of all mankind. It is the outward and visible structure of 
the soul of Islam. Each year more than 2 million Muslims assemble to per- 
form carefully prescribed rituals at the holy places of Mecca, Medina, and 
related sites. The official delegations of each country meet with the mem- 
bers of the Saudi royal family, usually the King, for an exchange of views 
of political and diplomatic significance. Disruptive incidents have been 
rare. The overall effect has been a deepening of a sense of solidarity among 
Muslims, though this does not always translate at the governmental level. 

This effervescence of a global Islamic identity represents a potential shift 
in economic and political power which is epochal. There is not likely to be 
a retum to an international system in which Islamic identity is relegated to 
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subordinate status either as an esoteric aberration or a powerless source of 
obscurantism. Islamic states are clearly forces to be reckoned with. 


New Christian Appreciation of Islam 


The escalating political visibility of Islam on a global scale is comple- 
mented by developments in religious affairs. If not in consequence of 
Nostra Aetate they are in consonance with its intent. The attitudinal change 
is such that if Dante were composing his Divina Commedia in 1999 instead 
of 1300 he might be tempted to place Mohammed in Paradisio rather than 
in /nferno. Mainline Christianity has modified its missionary strategy and 
its earlier exclusionary views of other religions. Evangelical Protestantism, 
however, still retains much of its zeal and messianic impulse. The prosely- 
tizing zeal of Islam continues unabated, invigorated by Saudi largess and in 
a less respectable mode by a fanatical fringe who see America as the Great 
Satan. 

The new Catholic view of Islam was declared in the encyclical letter of 
Paul VI, Ecclesiam Suam (His Church) (1964): “We do well to admire 
these people [of the Moslem religion] for all that is good and true in their 
worship of God.” This attitude was confirmed in an encyclical letter 
(Lumen Gentium) (Light to All Nations) (1964) issued two months later 
which stated that “the plan of salvation also includes those who acknowl- 
edge the Creator, in the first place among whom are the Moslems.” It was 
Nostra Aetate, one sentence of which was mentioned at the beginning of 
this essay, which established this relationship most clearly and fully: 


Upon the Moslems, too, the Church looks with esteem [respicit]. They 
adore [adorant] one God, living and enduring, merciful and all-pow- 
erful, Maker of heaven and earth and Speaker to men. They strive to 
submit wholeheartedly even to His inscrutable decrees, just as did 
Abraham, with whom the Islamic faith is pleased to associate itself. 
Though they do not acknowledge Jesus as God, they revere [veneran- 
tur] Him as prophet. They also honor [honorant] Mary, His virgin 
mother; at times they call on her, too, with devotion. In addition they 
await the day of judgment when God will give each man his due after 
raising him up. Consequently, they prize the moral life, and give wor- 
ship to God especially through prayer, almsgiving, and fasting. 


Although in the course of the centuries many quarrels and hostilities 
have arisen between Christians and Moslems, this most sacred Synod 
urges all to forget the past and to strive sincerely for mutual under- 
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standing. On behalf of all mankind, let them make common cause of 
safeguarding and fostering social justice, moral values, peace, and 
freedom. 


It clearly defines points of congruence in the two faiths and, in the last 
two sentences, sets the tone for the future and, as indicated at the beginning 
of this essay, exhorts to action. These views are buttressed by a new atti- 
tude toward missionary effort set forth in Ad Gentes (To All Nations) 
(1965) and Evangelii Nuntiandi (Evangelization in the Modern World) 
(1975). Redemptoris Missio (Mission of the Redeemer) (1990) calls for 
interreligious dialogue and understanding of recipient cultures for which 
the term “inculturation” is frequently used. This is a clear departure from 
the notions implicit in “heathenism” and “paganism.” This new attitude has 
been elegantly summarized by John Paul I in his book of essays Crossing 
the Threshold of Hope (1994).!? Here he emphasizes Muslim “religiosity” 
and “fidelity to prayer’ while admitting that both the “theology” and 
“anthropology of Islam [are] very distant from Christianity.” 

The spirit of Nostra Aetate is sustained structurally by Paul VI’s estab- 
lishment in 1964 of the Secretariat for Relationship with non-Christians, a 
curial body. In 1974 the Commission for Islam and the Commission for 
Judaism were created in an entity now called the Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue. The current president of both the Pontifical 
Council and the Commission for Religious Relations with Muslims is 
Cardinal Francis Arinze, formerly Archbishop of Onitsha, Nigeria. The 
ecclesiastical rank of the president of the Secretariat and his joint appoint- 
ment as head of the commission on Islam attest to the importance given to 
Islamic affairs. The Secretariat’s national counterpart in the United States is 
the Secretariat for Ecumenical and Interreligious Affairs of the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops. 

The new vision projected by Nostra Aetate resonates in mainline 
Protestantism as is evidenced in the statement of policy adopted by the 
National Council of Churches in 1980. An exception is evangelical 
Protestant fundamentalism with its insistence on biblical inerrancy and cor- 
relative beliefs in the literalness of Old Testament prophecy and millenari- 
anism. These notions are espoused by such televangelists as Jerry Falwell, 
Pat Robertson, Jimmy Swaggart, and W.A. Criswell. Their belief that the 
Second Coming is contingent on Jewish possession of the Holy Land 
places them in a position antagonistic to Arabs in particular and hence to 
Muslims and disdainful of Islam as a religion. Grace Halsell’s Prophecy 
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and Politics (1986) illuminates this curious phenomenon in fascinating 
detail.!? 

From the perspective of the Qur'an, Christianity has always fitted har- 
moniously into the Islamic worldview. Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians 
have special status as people of the Book (ahl al-Kitab, dhimmi, zimmi). 
These non-Muslims living in Muslim countries are protected by elaborate 
and detailed provisions of the Shari‘ah (Islamic law). That harmony has 
been challenged largely because of competition between Islam and 
Christianity for global hegemony epitomized by the Crusades. More recent- 
ly it has been exacerbated by the establishment of Israel and the unequivo- 
cal support given it by the West led by the United States. Insofar as colo- 
nialism and Christianity have often been equated, the decolonization 
movements (often revolutions) which began in 1947 have also contributed 
to this departure from Qur’anic precepts. 

Notwithstanding these interreligious tensions there is some evidence of 
concord generated from the Muslim side as well. Jordan is an outstanding 
contemporary example of peaceful Christian-Muslim co-existence. The 
Christian population is about 3 percent; the Muslims are almost entirely 
Sunni. Due in large measure to the sagacity of King Hussein I and Crown 
Prince Hassan bin Talal, Jordan has demonstrated that the impetus for inter- 
religious understanding can and does emanate from the Muslim side. The 
Royal Institute for Inter-Faith Studies established by Prince Hassan in 1994 
has been a sponsor of conferences and publications, including his book, 
Christianity in the Arab World.'* Jordanian contacts with Catholicism have 
been especially fruitful. King Hussein made seven visits to the Vatican and 
in 1965 Pope Paul VI visited Jordan. Catholic relations with Morocco have 
been similarly cordial. The papal visit to Morocco in 1985 at the invitation 
of King Hassan II was characterized by John Paul II as “not simply a cour- 
tesy visit but an event of a truly pastoral nature . . . certainly an unprece- 
dented event.” There is evidence of interreligious understanding in the 
United Arab Emirates. Izz Al-din Ibrahim, an Egyptian scholar, and cultur- 
al advisor to Sheikh Zayed, leader of the Emirates, has long been interest- 
ed in this theme and has written and lectured about it.!5 

The largest concentration of Christians—nearly equal to Muslims—is 
found in Lebanon. Some passing reference to the discouragingly complex 
Lebanese situation seems appropriate. In 1954 Christians (mostly 
Maronite) were nearly 54 percent of the population. Migration, the higher 
Muslim birthrate, the civil war of 1975—76 and the Israeli invasions of 1978 
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and 1982 have shrunk that percentage. No census has been taken since 
1932, but rough estimates by demographers reduce the Christian population 
to about one third. The five major groups—Maronites, Greek Christians, 
Sunnis, Shiites, and Druze—have for centuries been subdivided into at least 
seventeen religious/ethnic subgroups. The perennial disarticulation of the 
Lebanese confessional polity with its intricate formula of representative- 
ness in government was due as much to divisions within sectarian commu- 
nities as to Christian-Muslim discord. Free of Ottoman and later French 
colonial and mandatory rule in 1943, Lebanon has had a turbulent inde- 
pendent existence. No definitive conclusion can be drawn on the vacillat- 
ing state of Christian-Muslim harmony. Conflict among sects within each 
major group and the establishment of Israel in 1948 have tormented the 
polity. Nevertheless, Islam and Christianity coexisted and without such 
external interventions may have had a more harmonious prospect. 

Most other Muslim states have fulfilled the Qur’anic prescription for 
treatment of ahl al-kitab, though sometimes imperfectly. The most notable 
exceptions are Sudan, Indonesia, Algeria, and Nigeria, where terrorism 
against Christians, though only recently, has been reported. The rise of 
Islamization in these and some other countries such as Pakistan, Iran, and 
the Taliban control of Afghanistan have made Christian minorities feel less 
secure than ever. The imposition of Islamic legal provisions such as pun- 
ishment for hudid crimes and restrictions on female dress, work, and edu- 
cation have affected the social practices of Christians though they may not 
have been directed specifically against Christian religious beliefs. 

The opening in 1995 of the largest mosque in Europe in Rome built with 
Saudi funds in the shadow of the Vatican symbolizes this new relationship. 
Another event of symbolic significance was the meeting in Rome on 
September 12, 1997, of the Supreme Pontiff and the Second Deputy Prime 
Minister of Saudi Arabia, Prince Sultan. This was the first time that a sen- 
ior member of the Saudi royal family met with the head of the Roman 
church, It is a fulfillment of the wish often expressed by King Faisal for cor- 
dial relations and dialogue with Christianity. 

Contemporary Muslim polities have not excluded non-Muslims from sig- 
nificant government positions. In Pakistan, A. R. Comelius, a Roman 
Catholic, was on the Supreme Court for seventeen years, eight of them as 
Chief Justice. Kamel S. Abu Jaber, a Catholic senator of the Upper House 
of Parliament of Jordan, was foreign minister and in August 1998 Michel 
Marto, a Christian, was appointed finance minister. Tarik Aziz, a Chaldean 
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Christian, is deputy prime minister of Iraq. Léopold Senghor, a Roman 
Catholic, was Senegal’s president for two decades. Boutros Boutros Ghali, 
a Coptic Christian, was deputy prime minister of Egypt. These are the most 
conspicuous examples among others. 

There is a hefty corpus of scholarship and conference reports on the 
Islamic-Christian relationship, though it has been eclipsed by the imagery 
of an inevitable and irreconcilable tension. It would be less than wise to 
pass over three promising institutional developments: the Centre for the 
Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations of Selly Oak Colleges in 
Birmingham, England; the Center for Muslim-Christian Understanding of 
Georgetown University; and the journal they now publish jointly (/slam 
and Muslim-Christian Relations). The yearbook Islamochristiana pub- 
lished by the Vatican's Pontificio Istituto di Studi Arabi is a notable schol- 
arly source for this theme. These are but samples from a large universe of 
comparable enterprises. 

The significance of the attitudinal change suggested by these develop- 
ments is truly astounding. They represent a reversal of sentiment which had 
been deeply embedded in the West for more than a thousand years. This 
new attitude provides the philosophic underpinning and the emotional cli- 
mate which encourages a new partnership—not Islam against the West— 
but Islam and the West against the decline of civilization. 


Doctrinal Commonalities: 
A Basis for Common Action 


Attitudinal change in both the political and ecclesial spheres is a prereq- 
uisite to cooperation or “common cause.” It is not likely to be achieved 
without a depth of epistemological commonality. This was suggested ear- 
lier by the quotation from Nostra Aetate. 

A brief survey of points of convergence of Islam and Christianity can be 
made by two rather dramatic episodes widely separated in time and cultur- 
al space. The first is the experience of an American Unitarian clergyman, 
Moncure D. Conway, as related in My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the 
East (1906).'¢ In 1905 Conway met in Calcutta with a group of “Brahmans, 
Brahmos, Moslems and Parsis [Zoroastrians]” to discuss religious and 
philosophical subjects. One of the Brahmans asked his opinion about the 
“miraculous birth of Christ.” Conway responded that he regarded it like the 
legend of the virgin-born deity of the Hooghly River, “a story of mytho- 
logical and poetic interest but not to be regarded as historical.” The 
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Brahman said that was also his opinion of both events. Conway then con- 
tinued to relate this revealing exchange: 


The Moslems, of whom there were a dozen of high rank in the room, 
had said nothing and I remarked that I would like to hear their opin- 
ion. Thereupon the Moslems bent their richly turbaned heads togeth- 
er in private consultation. At length one of them arose and said that 
they all felt “bound to accept the narrative just as it stands in the New 
Testament.” 


Conway concluded that “the Moslems were the only orthodox Christians 
present.” In Colombo, Sri Lanka, where he found the same views he con- 
cluded that: 


Moslems are not Christians, but the only ones in the East who main- 
tain literally all of the miracles ascribed to Christ in the gospels or 
related to his birth. It is very rare to find among them a skeptic. 


The second illustration is a much more contemporary event in England 
reported in 1993.17 A British television series, Spitting Image, featured a 
rubber puppet of Christ styled as a hippie. One of the British Muslim asso- 
ciations protested, pointing out that Muslims revere Christ and that those 
responsible for the television series should be severely punished. 
Withdrawing the puppet, the producer said that before production he had 
discussed the puppet with Church of England leaders who regarded the car- 
icature as “innocuous.” The Muslim committee concluded that the 
Anglican clergy “should be heartened by the leadership provided by British 
Muslims in protesting [Christian] blasphemy.” 

Those two references suggest several Christian-Muslim points of con- 
gruence. The experience of Moncure Conway vividly conveys two impres- 
sions. The first is the absolute inerrancy of the Qur'an, dictated by God 
through the Archangel Gabriel to Mohammed. In this respect devout 
Muslims are like fundamentalist Christians for whom the Bible is God’s 
inspired word to be believed literally. Muslims also believe in the annunci- 
ation and the virgin birth of Christ, both of which are described with great 
beauty in the Qur'an (3:31-50; 19:20-35). There is irony in Conway’s char- 
acterization of Muslims as more Christian than Christians in their adher- 
ence to these beliefs. The growing sentiment in Christianity to reject liter- 
alness in favor of metaphorical interpretation is a view recently given wide 
attention by David Jenkins, Anglican Bishop of Durham, England, and 
John Spong, Episcopal Bishop of Newark, New Jersey (both of whom are 
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now retired), and many others, and it lends some prescience to (Unitarian) 
Conway’s remarks. Some Muslims note the anomaly that scriptural literal- 
ism may well disappear from Christian doctrine leaving Islam as the sole 
repository of many Christian beliefs. 

The episode of the rubber puppet clearly illustrates the respect which 
Muslims have for Christ as a prophet. Indeed all the prophets of the Old 
Testament from Abraham to Christ are accorded respect; none may be blas- 
phemed. Blasphemy, a word almost forgotten in Christian circles, cannot 
be tolerated. The puppet story shows that the Conway experience of 1904 
lives on nearly a century later. It is manifest in different forms such as the 
blasphemy of Salman Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses, which was con- 
demned by the whole Muslim world and led Iran to call for his assassina- 
tion.!8 

Beyond the suggestions prompted by the Conway and puppet illustra- 
tions there are many other parallels in the two faiths. The renowned French 
Orientalist Louis Massignon, who is considered to have influenced the 
views of Paul VI and Nostra Aetate, placed much emphasis on Mary 
(Maryam) as a critical point of confluence between Islam and Catholicism. 
James Bill and John Alden have suggested that the respect accorded 
Fatima, daughter of the Prophet and wife of Ali, is comparable to Christian 
Marianology.'? The mystical tradition of Sufism is an important nexus in 
the analysis of Massignon whose specialty was the work of the great mys- 
tic Hallaj. It is also the focal point of the work of Henri Corbin, the French 
scholar of the Shia tradition.” The Shia modality reveals parallels not 
found among Sunnis; examples include the reverence for saints and the 
prayers for their intercession in human affairs, worship at gravesites, the 
hierarchical structure of the clerical class and their authority in both tem- 
poral and spiritual matters, and the elaborate Muharram celebration of the 
martyrdom of Hazrat Ali with the drama of the Ta’ziyeh and self-flagella- 
tion. While these beliefs and practices are not shared by the Sunni commu- 
nity with the same intensity (if they are shared at all), they are important 
aspects of Islam. Massignon, who abandoned Christianity for several years, 
eventually was ordained a priest in the Melkite rite of the Greek Catholic 
church. He wrote of that event, “In 1908, I had become, through the appren- 
ticeship of Arabic, the liturgical language of Islam, an ‘interiorized’ 
islamisant, converted to Christianity by the witness to God implied by the 
Muslim faith.”?! In celebrating the richness of Islam he rediscovered his 
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own Catholicism. This was a confirmation of the congruence of the Islamic 
and Christian epistemes. 

Similarities cannot mask the profound theological differences which 
have been explored for centuries by theologians. This is not the appropri- 
ate venue for such a discussion. So strong is the Muslim belief in the one- 
ness of God (tawhid) that Muslims are wary of any suggestion of weaken- 
ing this strict monotheism. Hence the most important difference is the per- 
ception of Christ whom Muslims regard as a prophet, but not as divine or 
the son of God. Nor can they countenance the concept of the Trinity which 
they regard as diluting the absoluteness of tawhid. Their repudiation of 
Trinitarianism is so firm that some Muslims even question whether 
Christianity is monotheistic. They reject the “tragedy of redemption” and 
deny Christ’s crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension. They disdain monas- 
ticism and celibacy (although there is some hermitage among Sufi mystics). 
Sunni Islam has no clearly delineated ecclesial structure, nor are there litur- 
gical observances other than formalized prayer and the ritual performance 
of hajj. The Muslim’s knowledge of Christianity comes through the prism 
of Quranic sources which subsumes both Judaism and Christianity, 
acknowledges yet perfects both, and purges both Jewish and Christian 
scriptures of aberrations. Hence Islam as the final stage in the evolution of 
Abrahamic monotheism embraces the truth of its two predecessors, rejects 
the untrue, and finalizes prophethood with Muhammed (Seal of the 
Prophets). On the one hand this perspective makes it appear impossible to 
have any meaningful interreligious dialogue. On the other hand the com- 
monalities, if divorced from intervening political issues such as the Israeli- 
Palestinian controversy, have led to cooperation. The spirit of interreligious 
cooperation may also be compromised by the competition for conversions. 
Islam and Christianity are alone among world religions in their dynamic 
impulse for the universalization of their religious domain. This has been a 
source of conflict through the centuries. Neither religion has renounced its 
evangelical claims. Even while showing greater mutual respect, each has 
strengthened its missionary efforts. Both Evangelii Nuntiandi and 
Redemptoris Missio make clear that the Church must continue “to struggle 
for the world’s soul” and that inculturation which is designed to adapt to 
indigenous cultures and religions must not detract from the centrality of the 
“new evangelization.” The global spread of Islam, a consequence both of 
birthrate and missionary zeal, continues at a remarkable rate. In Crossing 
the Threshold of Hope John Paul II was confronted with the projection that 
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by the year 2000 Muslims will outnumber Catholics for the first time in his- 
tory. 


Natural Law: Fulcrum of Understanding 


The similarities and differences which have been sketched above pale in 
significance when set against the quintessential episteme which can be the 
fulcrum of acting in common cause. It is the doctrine of natural law which 
is common to both. The origins and definition of natural law have been 
debated for centuries in the West.?? The dialectic, which began with 
Aquinas, John Calvin, Hugo Grotius, and others, continues in our time. The 
question is whether natural law as a body of ethical imperatives is derived 
from a supernatural source or from common patterns of behavior recog- 
nized experientially as imperative. If the latter is thought to be the source, 
then such a body of law, or pattern of behavior, is autonomous and does not 
derive its validity from a celestial mandate. 

Certain features of natural law as defined by Thomas Aquinas in Summa 
Theologiae have been central to Roman Catholic thought. Giorgio del 
Vecchio, a leading Italian natural law philosopher, conceives of it as a sys- 
tem of highest truths based upon common elements in man’s nature. Other 
advocates of natural law, especially Victor Cathrein, move away from the 
metaphysical to the theological origins of natural law. Thus the primary 
source is God; human law must correspond to this God-given law but can- 
not transcend it. The biologist Edward O. Wilson labels these as the tran- 
scendentalist and empiricist worldviews.” Of the former he says: “There is 
a supreme principle, either divine or intrinsic in the order of nature, and we 
will be wise to leam about it and find the means to conform to it.” He 
describes the empiricist principle: 


Strong, innate feeling and historical experiences cause certain actions 
to be preferred; we have experienced them, and weighed their conse- 
quences and agree to conform with codes that express them. 


The question of the origins of human morality is the preeminent theolog- 
ical/philosophical issue of our time. Its resolution will have profound 
impact on human liberty. Wilson puts it deftly: 


The choice between [these views] will be the coming century’s ver- 
sion of the struggle for men’s souls. Moral reasoning will either 
remain centered in idioms of theology and philosophy where it is now 
or it will shift towards science-based material analysis. Where it set- 
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tles will depend on which worldview is proved correct, or at least, 
which is more widely perceived to be correct. 


Wilson takes a strong position in defense of the empiricist view expanding 
it to a new realm. Denying the transcendental origin of a code of morality 
(natural law), he suggests that it emerges from an evolving system of ethics 
based on biology and genetics. This thesis contradicts the “immutability” 
attribute central in both Catholic and Islamic doctrine. It elevates the rela- 
tivity of morality by implying the immutability of a genetic base and the 
mutability of biological development. 

Catholic doctrine, derivative from St. Thomas’s reasoning, is firmly 
embedded in the transcendental origin of natural law, i.e., God-given.” 
Aquinas distinguishes four types of law: eternal law (/ex aeterna), divine 
law (lex divina), natural law (lex naturalis), and human law (lex humana). 
The Jesuit scholar R. J. Henle explains their interrelationship thus: eternal 
law is in the mind of God embracing the universe; divine law is the revealed 
law of the Bible; man’s working out of natural Jaw results from his practi- 
cal reason applied to his understanding of eternal and divine law; human 
law is man-made (statutes, regulations) which should be compatible with 
the higher law. As the Catechism of the Catholic Church explains, natural 
law allows for some degree of empiricism, i.e., human reason based on 
experience: 


The natural law is written and engraved in the soul of each and every 
man, because it is human reason ordaining him to do good and for- 
bidding him to sin . . . But this command of human reason would not 
have the force of law if it were not the voice and interpreter of a high- 
er reason to which our spirit and our reason must be submitted. 


Natural law is “immutable and permanent throughout the variations of his- 
tory.” It is expressed first in the Decalogue, and is revealed further in the 
Old Law (Old Testament) which is imperfect and a preparation for the 
Gospel or New Law. The New Law “fulfills, refines, surpasses, and leads 
the Old Law to its perfection.” 

No recent exposition of natural law is more lucid or eloquent than the 
encyclical letter of John Paul II, Veritatis Splendor (The Splendor of Truth) 
(1993) (35.1-53.3). It anticipated the mutational, relativist moralism 
defended by Wilson and other secularist bio-ethicists who deny the tran- 
scendental origins of moral law. It repudiates the validity of determining 
moral values by a statistical count of human actions. It reaffirms the uni- 
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versality and immutability of natural law by its assertion that “man always 
exists in a particular culture . . . but is not exhaustively defined by that cul- 
ture” (53.2). Human nature transcends culture and assures that man does 
not become a prisoner of his culture. 

Natural law theory undergirds the political thought of the Declaration of 
Independence, which proclaims that man is “entitled” to “certain unalien- 
able rights” by the “Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God” and again that 
these rights have been “endowed by their Creator.” The historical and scrip- 
tural revelation of such natural law in the Declaration lacks the explicitness 
specified in Catholic doctrine. The scriptural sources are implied by virtue 
of the Christian background of the interpreters. The change in cultural 
background of contemporary interpreters (i.e., legislative and judicial offi- 
cials) weakens the scriptural application of the natural law base thus weak- 
ening the parameters of interpretation. Human freedom in a political sys- 
tem cannot exist if the final determinant of action depends on law made by 
man alone. The Nobel Laureate F. A. Hayek attributes the rise of the Nazi 
and Communist systems to the rejection of natural law premises and the 
ascendence of man-made law.” This, as Carl F. H. Henry points out, is the 
road to nihilism.” 

Natural law, conceived as derivative from a transcendent source, inter- 
sects at this point with Islam. The Qur'an is the revelation of natural law; 
the Sunnah and the Hadith are subsidiary sources; and the Shari‘ah, ampli- 
fied by ijtihad and ijma’, is the corpus of Islamic jurisprudence (canon law) 
which has accreted. The Islamic concept differs from Catholic doctrine 
only with respect to the origin of scriptural legacy of natural law. The 
Decalogue and the Old and New Laws are thought to be divinely inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. The Qur’an is thought to be dictated by God through 
Gabriel to the Prophet. The result is a quality of scriptural literalness com- 
parable to the biblical inerrancy of some Protestant sects such as those now 
in control of the Southern Baptist Convention. While there are mechanisms 
for adaptation to time and place, the political effect is the endowment of 
natural law with greater validity and sanctity and hence greater political 
strength. This special status is given symbolic if not real significance in the 
polity of Saudi Arabia, which regards the Qur'an as its constitution. 

The chasm between the secular values now regnant in the United States 
and in most of the West and Islamic values grows wider even as the appre- 
ciation of the similarity of Muslim-Christian social values deepens. The 
technological dynamism of the United States, relentlessly radiating its val- 
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ues, has long been a concern of non-Muslim countries as well. In France, 
Maurice Duverger said that there is only one “immediate threat to Europe. 
It is American civilization.”** Servan-Schreiber rejected American civiliza- 
tion as a “deformed caricature” which Europe must not imitate.”? Similar 
concerns have been expressed in most Muslim countries. Successive lead- 
ers of Pakistan, perhaps the most dependent on American foreign aid of all 
Muslim countries, have loudly deplored their enmeshment in this web of 
dependence. Ayub Khan titled his book Friends Not Masters,” and 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto followed with The Myth of Independence.*' At the 1995 
meeting of the O.1.C. Committee on Science and Technological 
Cooperation, Farooq Leghari lashed out against the “total dependency” of 
the Islamic world on the West.*? This web of dependence is strengthened 
by the arrogant intervention of public and private national and internation- 
al bodies and pressure groups calling for universalization of norms and 
institutions, free press, trade unions, redefinition of the family, abortion, 
population control, judicial reform, electoral reform, and sexual orientation. 
The situation is aggravated by the fact that much of this irresponsible clam- 
oring is done by militant pressure groups, unrepresentative of public senti- 
ment or national policy. These cultural intrusions are strengthened by the 
steady erosion of national sovereignty by international and regional 
alliances. Thus the sphere of internal matters beyond the purview of foreign 
powers steadily shrinks. The edges of that sphere become increasingly per- 
meable to outside intervention. When the web of technological, military, 
and cultural dependence is spun with threads of gold in the form of grants 
and loans, what poverty-stricken or militarily vulnerable nation can resist? 
In valiant efforts to block these intrusions many Muslim groups reassert the 
primacy of their religious roots by going back to a pretechnetronic age. 
Extremist minority groups sometimes resort to violence in a desperate 
attempt to stay the infiltration of norms deemed abhorrent. In the case of 
Iran and Taliban Afghanistan, a total revolution casts out all Western influ- 
ence and asserts the exclusivity of Muslim values. There is the possibility 
that other Muslim states may follow this revolutionary path, thus lending 
some validity to a forecast of clash. 


An Emerging Pattern of Joint 
Action on Social Values 


Islam has not articulated to the world in authoritative fashion its moral, 
ethical, and religious principles. These have been eclipsed by less than 
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acceptable behavior of some Muslim states. The unequivocal reassertion of 
those principles can erect a scaffold of moral values around both a weak- 
ening edifice of non-Islamic culture and Muslim behavior hiding behind 
the rhetoric of Qur’anic doctrine. In so doing it will enrich the whole of civ- 
ilization. The Muslim value system is an all-embracing moral and aesthet- 
ic continuum. Its dominion is universal and it is unfettered by time, race, or 
space. Perhaps the destiny of Islam is not to convert individuals to the faith 
but to reinvigorate the moral and ethical universe of mankind, for the 
decline in moral values is not limited to the non-Western world. However 
lofty Islamic ideals may be, they have not yet found a society scrupulously 
practicing them. Muslim societies are rife with moral aberrations, some dif- 
ferent from those of the West, but corrosive of Islam and world civilization 
nonetheless. 

To forestall this corrosion, the social and political values of Islam must 
be clearly set forth and their relationship to the dominant majority culture 
must be established. In democratic societies, the active participation of 
Muslims in the political process must include voting, organization of inter- 
est groups, and election to public office. The maturation of this process 
takes about one generation. The first generation of Muslim immigrants is 
typically occupied with achieving economic security and lacks the self-con- 
fidence to play an active political role. The second generation, bolstered by 
citizenship of birth and intimately acquainted with the majority culture, is 
confident enough to become actively involved in shaping public policy. 
This is the situation which now prevails in the United States, Canada, 
Britain, and France. 

Instead of Islam against the West or the West against Islam, Islam and the 
non-Islamic world should think of themselves as believing partners in the 
inner life united in strategies to delay if not prevent the morbidity of the 
universe of morals. The brief and inadequate foregoing analysis has shown 
that there is a sufficient parallelism of belief to nurture a program of joint 
action. 

The effort to filter out contaminating influences of the West does not 
mean that Islam should isolate itself from cooperative endeavors with seg- 
ments of Western culture. Thus far, the many dialogues on Christianity and 
Islam have tended to focus on theological and scriptural differences and 
similarities. Could we not add to such a dialogue a concentration on joint 
measures to deal with the horrendous social problems which confront us 
all? On social problems of an ethical nature there is remarkable concor- 
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dance between believing Christians and Muslims, as is further detailed later 
in this essay. 

Virtually every social problem of our time—divorce, teenage pregnancy, 
drug addiction, violent crime in schools and on streets, spousal and child 
abuse, the horrendous spread of incurable sexually transmitted disease, 
childhood and adult sexual promiscuity—has its origins in the break-up of 
the family unit structured with two parents—father and mother. There is 
probably no social issue dearer to the hearts of Muslims and Christians than 
the sanctity of the family. A realization of this common concer is not new. 
In 1985 it was the subject of the Second Muslim-Christian Consultation 
held by the Royal Academy for Islamic Civilization Research in Amman. 
There was total agreement by the thirty-four scholars of various Christian 
and Muslim modalities on this issue. There is great potential in common 
political action—as opposed to rhetorical inaction—by Muslims and 
Christians in defending the sanctity of the family as well as asserting other 
moral principles. 

Two international conferences on critical social issues recently held are 
examples of the political potential of Christian-Muslim common cause in 
action. In September 1994 the third decennial United Nations Conference 
on Population and Development was held in Cairo.” It was attended by 
representatives of 178 U.N. members, 22 of which were Muslim states. 
Saudi Arabia was conspicuous by its absence. The Organization of the 
Islamic Conference, and six other Muslim regional entities were represent- 
ed. The Vatican attempted to forge a united front with Islam to defeat abor- 
tion provisions in the program document adopted at the conference. In June 
of that year representatives of the Organization of the Islamic Conference, 
the Muslim World League, and the Muslim World Conference met in 
Rome with Vatican representatives. A joint communiqué was issued 
opposing the draft U.N. conference document whose “individualistic ori- 
entation” would lead to “the destruction of society . . . a state of moral col- 
lapse, of libertinism and the suppression of social values.” The commu- 
niqué was endorsed by the Grand Imam of the Al-Azhar University in 
Cairo. This is as close to a pan-Islamic pronouncement as can be made by 
the loosely structured Islamic system which has no recognized central 
authority. 

Ironically the nemesis of the Holy See at the Cairo conference was a 
Muslim woman, Dr. Nafis Sadik from Pakistan. A gynecologist, she met 
with the Pope prior to the conference in her capacity as secretary-general of 
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the conference to seek approval of a draft program of action. On the issues 
of abortion and birth control there was no meeting of the minds. Carl 
Bemstein and Marco Politi report that Dr. Sadik left the audience feeling 
that the pontiff was “hard-hearted . . . dogmatic, lacking in kindness.’*4 
While the Pope had Islamic doctrine on his side, he was not able to con- 
vince the key conference organizer who represented Western and perhaps 
even Muslim feminist views. At the conference a significant number of 
countries registered either orally or in published statements “reservations” 
on the conference program of action. Most of these dealt with the definition 
of family, abortion, and sexual preference. Almost all recorded the caveat 
that any action taken in their countries had to be consistent with the nation’s 
culture and religious convictions. Most Muslim states specifically men- 
tioned that all such action must conform with the Shari‘ah. It is significant 
that all twenty-two Muslim states, all fifteen Latin American Catholic 
states, and other Catholic polities such as Austria and the Philippines 
recorded reservations on these issues. The representative of El Salvador 
reminded the Conference that Latin American countries are signatories to 
the American Convention on Human Rights (Pact of San José). That pact 
states that life must be protected from the moment of conception. While 
these dissenting statements were not as lengthy or as detailed as the Holy 
See’s reservation, they reflected its attitude. The most powerful Muslim 
statement came from Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto of Pakistan who called 
attention to “serious flaws” in the Conference report “striking at the heart 
of a great many cultural values... in the mosque and in the church.” 
Quoting from the Qur’an she said that Islam [and therefore Pakistan] rejects 
abortion and does not compromise on the centrality of the traditional fam- 
ily as a “union sanctified by marriage” and built upon “a bedrock of conju- 
gal unity.” Moreover, the Conference “must not be viewed . . . [as] seeking 
to impose adultery, abortion, sex education and other such matters on indi- 
viduals, societies and religions which have their own social ethos.” 

The fourth decennial World Conference on Women held in Beijing in 
1995 raised the same issues but in the context of empowerment of women 
rather than population control.*> Thirty-two Muslim states were among the 
189 U.N. members represented. Again Saudi Arabia chose not to attend. 
Only two Muslim regional entities, the League of Arab States and the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference, were represented. As in Cairo, all 
thirty-two Muslim countries filed reservations or interpretative statements 
as did fifteen Latin American Catholic countries and twenty-three other 
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states. The statement of the Holy See was again the longest and the most 
detailed. Most of the statements agreed on the traditional definition of fam- 
ily and on the sanctity of life. The statement of Brunei Darussalam was the 
most explicit in its stand against “sexual promiscuity, any form of sexual 
perversion or sexual behavior that is synonymous with homosexuality and 
lesbianism.” It also reasserted the sanctity of the traditional family headed 
by a “registered union between a man and a woman.” Benazir Bhutto in a 
stirring address described the tragic plight of women in the developing 
world and in combat situations such as Bosnia. She reminded the 
Conference of the true Quranic teachings on the equality of women and 
criticized the Conference platform as “disturbingly weak on the role of the 
traditional family.” But her statement was not as strong or as compelling as 
her Cairo address. 

The aggregation of Muslim and Christian interests at these meetings may 
have been more successful than is commonly thought. At the Beijing con- 
ference a petition was circulated requesting a reevaluation of the legal sta- 
tus of the Vatican in the United Nations.* The petition was initiated by ten 
nongovernmental organizations led by Catholics for a Free Choice. As a 
city-state, the Vatican is known as the Holy See and is a nonmember state 
permanent observer in the United Nations. The Holy See cannot vote in the 
General Assembly but is allowed to vote in U.N. special conferences. The 
petition, supported by more than a hundred organizations in other countries, 
arose from apprehension about the Holy See’s active campaigning against 
a libertine social agenda at U.N. conferences. This attack against the Holy 
See would probably not have been mounted if its efforts had not posed a 
threat to the ideological dominance of social libertinism. Christian-Muslim 
concord at these two conferences paved the way for a new attitude of col- 
laboration. In a meeting on October 7, 1997, with Italians in Badova, Italy, 
the secretary-general of the Muslim World League stated that Muslims and 
Christians stand together against atheism, immorality, social corruption, 
injustice, and discrimination and that they should work in partnership to 
combat these and other social ills. 

Muslim and Catholic views on social issues (especially adultery, fornica- 
tion, homosexuality, family, sacredness of life, drugs, alcohol, gambling) 
are close enough for Muslims to feel relatively comfortable with the social 
doctrines explicated in many papal encyclicals and other documents. Thus 
the incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection and ascension of Christ would 
have to be put aside. These beliefs are explicitly dealt with in John Paul II's 
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latest encyclical, Fides et Ratio (Faith and Reason) (1998). Otherwise its 
philosophical reasoning would not be unfamiliar to Muslims. Leo XIII's 
Rerum Novarum (On Capital and Labor) (1891) and Centesimus Annus 
(The One Hundreth Year) (1991) issued by John Paul II to commemorate 
the centennial of Rerum Novarum acknowledge the profit motive of capi- 
talism while admitting its contradictory unjust effects. Both documents 
affirm the absolute necessity of a mechanism for the distribution of profits 
to the total social order. This is a critical component of the concept of 
Islamic justice (‘ad/) which Mona Abu-Fadl aptly characterizes as the “goal 
and propellor of Muslim consciousness.”?7 There are two constants in 
‘adl—compassion (ihsan) and equality—which should tend toward a more 
equitable distribution of social goods through the mechanism of zakat. John 
XI’s Pacem in Terris (Peace on Earth) (1963) and Paul VI's Dignitatis 
Humanae (Dignity of the Human Person) (1965) would be acceptable to 
the devout Muslim. Muslims found themselves in agreement with the papal 
encyclical, Populorum Progressio (The Development of Peoples) (1967), 
which dealt with the development of poor nations.’ This called for the eth- 
ical dimensions of development to be considered. It admonished that the 
aspiration of man is “to do more, know more and have more in order be 
more” [hoc est, ut magis operentur, discant, possideant, ut ideo pluris 
valeant] (emphasis added). 

Evangelium Vitae (The Gospel of Life) (1995), an encyclical of John 
Paul II with its emphasis on the sacredness of life and the “primacy of per- 
sons over things,” evokes similar but not total acceptance. There is dis- 
agreement on contraception, abortion, and capital punishment. Islam allows 
contraception by any methods; Catholic teaching permits only the rhythm 
(natural) method. On abortion there is a dramatic contrast with Catholic 
doctrine which holds that life begins from the moment of conception and 
cannot be killed (Evangelium Vitae, 57-63). Muslim belief holds that the 
embryo is not a human personality until forty days after conception when 
an angel breathes a soul into it. (There is some disagreement as to whether 
the period is forty days or four months, but new analyses of the Hadith and 
embryogenesis support the forty days belief.*°) While abortion is not for- 
bidden during that forty-day period, it does not have popular acceptance, as 
the antiabortion statement made by Benazir Bhutto at the Cairo conference 
suggests. 

Catholic and Muslim teachings on capital punishment are similar but not 
identical. Both start from the premise of the sacredness of human life and 
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prohibition against the killing of innocent persons. There are several vers- 
es in the Qur’an against killing. For example, in verse 6:151 we find “Take 
not life which Allah has made sacred, except by way of justice and law.” 
The same view is expressed in verses 17:33 and 25:68. 

With respect to the death penalty, Evangelium Vitae clearly states that the 
criminal offender should not be executed unless there is no other means of 
defending society. “Today, however, as a result of steady improvements in 
the organization of the penal system, such cases are rare, if not practically 
nonexistent” (Section 56). Episcopal conferences have challenged the the- 
ological assumptions that have supported the death penalty so that its use 
has been virtually without exception though not absolutely forbidden.” In 
Islam there is no significant move to abolish the death penalty. There can- 
not be since it is prescribed in the Qur'an for premeditated murder (though 
not for manslaughter). But its application is circumscribed by several other 
Islamic principles. /hsan is urged in several places in the Qur'an and in the 
Hadith.*! Although rarely invoked, forgiveness by the victim’s family 
vacates the death sentence. In some states, such as Saudi Arabia, the pay- 
ment of blood money to the victim’s family has the same effect. A meticu- 
lous and elaborate system of appeals further softens the application. 
Finally, the death penalty is to be applied only when no other penalty is 
appropriate and when the social order would be seriously disturbed if it 
were not applied. 

There is another social issue of current notoriety on which Catholic and 
Muslim views are even more closely aligned: protection of the environ- 
ment. In Catholic thought respect for the integrity of creation is enjoined by 
the seventh commandment. Man’s dominion over living and inanimate 
beings is limited by the moral obligation of stewardship in behalf of future 
generations.** A more forceful articulation of concem for protecting our 
natural environment can be found in sections 34.1-34.6 of the encyclical 
letter of John Paul II, Sollicitudo Rei Socialis (On Concern for Social 
Issues) issued in 1987 for the twentieth anniversary of Populorum 
Progressio. The concept of stewardship and indenture to posterity is 
expressed with comparable strength in Islam.*? The similarity of Judaic, 
Christian, and Muslim thought on this issue is analyzed in depth by Seyyid 
Hossein Nasr.“ Noting that (with some notable exceptions) the contempo- 
rary Christian response to the environmental crisis is based on secular, sci- 
entific premises, Nasr asserts that only “access to the Sacred . . . can enable 
us to reassert the sacred quality of nature and therefore realize its ultimate 
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value beyond the merely utilitarian.” Islam, in doctrine and ritual, is close- 
ly identified with the sacredness of nature. Nasr reminds us of the hadith 
which says, “God placed the Earth for Muslims as a mosque,” and that 
prayer can be said in any undefiled space of “virgin nature” at times “astro- 
nomically determined [to] correspond to cosmic moments,” thus empha- 
sizing the “harmony of human life with the rythyms of nature.” Perhaps the 
most succinct and definitive expression of the Muslim view is found in the 
well-authenticated hadith: 


The world is green and beautiful and God has appointed you as His 
stewards over it. He sees how you acquit yourselves.‘5 


The critical global problem of protecting the environment has been dealt 
with by domestic regulation as well as by international agreements. It has 
now entered the domain of widespread public discussion. The rationale for 
this concern is not to be found exclusively in ecological and meteorologi- 
cal science. It resides just as firmly and has a much more ancient lineage in 
religious traditions. Like the issue of family integrity it is a sociobiological 
problem which interreligious political action could effectively address with 
authenticity of concern and without the impediment of theological disputa- 
tion. This, the principal theme of the present essay, finds further corrobo- 
ration in Nasr’s conclusion. A comparative view of the religious under- 
standing of nature, he asserts, “affords the possibility of religions enriching 
each other or certain religions recollecting aspects of their own heritage 
(now forgotten) through contact with a living tradition.” 

In almost every public policy which presents problems in American and 
world society, Islam has had an answer rooted in scripture, Hadith, or the 
experience of more than a millennium. To name a few: protection of the 
environment; primacy of the family in the social order; solidarity of the 
community (ummah); individual responsibility; concern for the victims of 
crime; self-restraint; modesty of dress and manner; abstention from addic- 
tive drugs, alcohol, tobacco, and gambling; equality of all races; a strict 
judicial process tempered by compassion; and submission to divine will. 
United political action on these social issues—united with Christian believ- 
ers—should now be the great challenge of Islam. 

The vexing problem is that of diffusion of Muslim values in the non- 
Muslim world. No universal authority comparable to the caliphate of anoth- 
er era or the Vatican of today exists. Fatwa proclaimed from various 
sources may not command universal obedience. There are structures which 
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may eventually fill this void in universal authority such as the Islamic Figh 
Academy, the Muslim World League, the European Islamic Council, and 
the American Muslim Council. Declarations, proclamations, dialogues, and 
commission reports are necessary first steps but are usually rhetorical flour- 
ishes quickly forgotten. 


Articulation of Moral Values 


The most effective force for the diffusion of Muslim values is the politi- 
cal and social influence of Muslim minorities living in non-Muslim states. 
Only recently has much systematic attention been given to the role of these 
minorities. The Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs was established at 
King Abdul Aziz University in 1976, and its excellent journal continues to 
be published in London. International seminars on minorities have been 
held in London in 1978, in Sherbrooke, in Canada in 1981, and in Perth, 
Australia in 1984. The latest symposium was convened in London in 
January 1995. Quite justifiably these events have focused on correcting 
false impressions of Islam and on enabling minorities to live in security and 
to preserve their faith. Attention has also been given to the special problems 
of postimmigrant generations maintaining their culture. This concern for 
Muslim minorities who constitute one-third of the world’s Muslim popula- 
tion, and are an integral part of the Ummah is important. It can conceivably 
strengthen Muslim identity within each minority and may ultimately affect 
their treatment in the non-Muslim states where they live. Their position 
would be buttressed further if they were accorded some kind of formal rep- 
resentation in such institutions as the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference. 

Beyond these considerations, Muslim minorities can be agents for the 
diffusion of Muslim values in both Muslim and non-Muslim Western soci- 
eties. As immigrants who have fled from both economic and social tribula- 
tions of their native lands, they are liberated from many of the less favor- 
able behaviors of their birthplace. They also become aware of the social 
deficiencies of the new home, even though it provides unparalleled eco- 
nomic opportunity and personal liberty. Thus experiencing Islam from a 
liberated perspective, they can see its pristinity separated from the cultural 
modifiers which have distorted it elsewhere. If they resist the corrosive 
influence of their new home on their beliefs, they stand in a unique position 
to assert the moral basis of Islam. They can perform in reverse what 
Christian missionaries did in Muslim societies in past generations. Those 
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missionaries, unable to convert Muslims, directed their efforts to education, 
health, and welfare. Such institutions as the American University of Beirut 
established in 1866, the Catholic University of St. Joseph in Beirut, Robert 
College in Istanbul, American University of Cairo, Victoria College in 
Alexandria, and Foreman Christian College in Lahore are a few examples. 
The many political and educational leaders in the Middle East trained in 
those institutions, while not abandoning Islam, absorbed and diffused 
Western values. Some of those values were the same as Islamic values, 
hence reinforced Muslim beliefs and gave then renewed international valid- 
ity. 

Can we not hope, perhaps even assume, that in the future these roles will 
be reversed? Muslims can once again assume the role they played in the 
eleventh century and after as transmitters of the sciences and Muslim eru- 
dition to the West. Through Sicily, Spain, and Italy, the genius of 
Arab/Islamic civilization in all fields penetrated the membrane of Western 
civilization, lifting it to a higher level. The opportunity for comparable 
Islamic influence on Western civilization arises today. The form it will take 
is somewhat different. It may not be in the realm of technology, science, or 
even philosophy. It will be in assertion of political power in common cause 
for moral principles. 

Positive action by Muslim groups can be taken at the following three lev- 
els: 


1. The elucidation of Muslim positions on social and cultural issues as 
well as on terrorism must be vigorously undertaken. The inclusion of ter- 
rorism would be an opportunity to examine its antispiritual essence as well 
as the social and moral context which it aborts. The preparation of televi- 
sion programs by the American Muslim Council is a step in the right direc- 
tion. But a dramatic action in the form of a crystal-clear declaration of val- 
ues issued by a distinguished representative group is essential. Admittedly 
this would not be easy to achieve because of the many competing groups in 
Muslim countries as well as in Britain, France, Canada, and the United 
States purporting to speak for Islam. Here the actual fragmentation of the 
Muslim world within a semimythical universe of the Ummah serves Islam 
poorly. The Muslim World League, the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference, Al-Azhar University, the Islamic Society of North America, 
and the Islamic Council of Europe are the types of organizations which 
might be included. Such a declaration might also minimally reduce the hos- 
tility in which most Muslim minorities live, especially in Europe. 
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2. A second level is the issuance of a bipartite or even tripartite declara- 
tion of values of people of faith. There are two activities which can be 
viewed as models. The first is the Center for Jewish and Christian Values 
established in 1995 in Washington, D.C., as part of the International 
Fellowship of Christians and Jews founded in 1983. Senator Daniel R. 
Coates (R., IN) and Senator Joseph I. Lieberman (D., CT) serve as hon- 
orary chairmen. The objectives of the Center include advocacy of “the 
sanctity of human life, the importance of the traditional family, the value of 
hard work, responsibility, honesty, loyalty, compassion and tolerance and 
the free expression of faith.”*© Senator Lieberman expressed the view that 
American Muslims share these concerns and that the Center plans to reach 
out to Muslims to “build a powerful alliance” to preserve these values. A 
second model is the 1994 declaration Evangelicals and Catholics Together: 
The Christian Mission in the Third Millennium endorsed by nearly thirty 
church leaders and prominent laymen.*’ In both of these we find bipartite 
efforts to proclaim and support common social moral values. Regrettably 
Muslims are not included. Some evangelicals, because of millenarian views 
described earlier, might find it difficult to unite with Muslims whom they 
regard, rightly or wrongly, as antagonists of Israel. Some Muslims and 
Jews might find it awkward to express common values because of the 
Israeli factor. Yet the genealogical origins of these two faiths by Isaac and 
Ishmael, sons of Abraham, cannot be matched by any two religions. Their 
century-old peaceful coexistence was shattered only by the establishment 
of Israel.* A strong case can be made for theological similarities, and there 
is unanimity especially with orthodox Judaism on many social issues. The 
intrusion of the Arab-Israeli conflict was one of the factors tarnishing a 
1979 conference of Jewish, Christian, and Islamic scholars held in con- 
junction with the American Academy of Religion.“ In the intervening 
twenty years, progress has been made in Jewish-Muslim relations. But sen- 
sitivity remains. Perhaps it is not yet time to attempt a tripartite declaration, 
however desirable that would be. It might be more feasible to proceed 
incrementally with a bipartite effort building on the efforts at Cairo and 
Beijing and paving the way for ultimate Jewish inclusion. 

3. The third level is organization of interest groups, mobilization of vot- 
ers, and election of Muslims to political office. The American Muslim 
Council, for example, has pledged to register more than a million voters for 
various elections. 
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The advantages of Christian (especially Catholic) and Muslim collabora- 
tion have not gone unnoticed by some Muslim intellectuals. Perhaps the 
most intriguing proposal is that made by Mohammed Arkoun, professor of 
Islamic Studies at the University of Paris. He deplores the “reciprocal 
exclusion of theological, ethical, and political systems” by the three 
monotheistic religions and the West’s view of Islam as a homogeneous 
force rather than as the ideologically diverse and politically fragmented 
structure which it is. To complete the interreligious initiatives taken by 
Vatican Council II, Arkoun proposes the convening of a third Vatican 
Council. This new assembly would attempt “to articulate a new language 
of hope, a semantic order which would be compelling for all consciences 
of the twentieth century.” Such a Council would have “cultural, intellectu- 
al, and institutional resources, the moral credit, the channels of transmis- 
sion, and the historical and symbolic capital which are required today in 
any intervention on behalf of humanity.” The third Council must not, how- 
ever, set Christianity in a position of theological superiority. It “would be 
fulfilling an historical mission capable of giving hope to all men and 
women if it based its intervention on the explicit renunciation of all theo- 
logical privilege, replacing it with a final recognition and integration of the 
plurality of human articulations of meaning.” Arkoun readily admits that 
his proposal is Utopian. Several impediments (which he does not address) 
may here be ventured. Since each of the three Abrahamic faiths claims 
either exclusive authenticity or supercessional validity, a trilateral renunci- 
ation of such claims seems unlikely. Nor would such a repudiation find 
encouragement in the view of Cardinal Arinze that “one religion is not as 
good as another.”*' The generating impulse in Arkoun’s stratagem would 
come from the Vatican via the well-established and authoritative institution 
of a Vatican Council. But the convening of a Vatican Council is an epochal 
event. From the first Ecumenical Council of Nicaea in 325 to Vatican II in 
1962—a span of 1,637 years—only seventeen ecumenical councils were 
convened. The time span between six councils was a century or more. 
When Vatican I was convened in 1869, it was 324 years after the preced- 
ing Council of Trent and it was to be 93 years before Vatican II. This is not 
to suggest that the convening of a third Vatican Council would be governed 
by the spacing of previous Councils. Contemporary transportation and 
communications facilities render such a timetable almost irrelevant. 
Moreover, the millennium jubilee, a favorite project of John Paul II, might 
be an appropriate occasion for a third Council thirty-eight years after 
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Vatican II. One of a group of five planning the jubilee is Cardinal Arinze. 
Such an event would probably not be limited to Muslim-Christian relations. 
Nostra Aetate dealt with Judaism as well. Indeed in its English translation, 
fifty-eight lines were devoted to Judaism and eighteen to Islam. 
Nevertheless it is Islam which projects the greatest challenge in the form of 
competitive evangelization. Relations with Judaism are largely issues of 
atonement, explanation, and apology for the past; there is no indication of 
future antagonism. 

In this essay, we propose that the initiative on behalf of common cause 
come from Muslim sources working in close collaboration with non- 
Muslim interest groups and institutions. Neither proposal would be easy to 
implement. Given the absence of an effective global ecclesial structure in 
Islam and the two thousand-year-old highly effective, clearly defined hier- 
archical nature of Roman Catholicism, Arkoun’s proposal may be more fea- 
sible. His suggestion focuses on discussion deepening mutual understand- 
ing and respect for both faiths moving from dialogue to an “era of thought 
founded on the historical solidarity and integration of all peoples.” He stops 
short of assessing the commonality of views on the social issues threaten- 
ing the whole of civilization. Nor does he plot a joint campaign of action 
for the promotion of Christian-Muslim morality. In this respect, the Arkoun 
proposal differs from the present essay which advocates the kind of coop- 
erative politico-diplomatic activity initiated at the Cairo and Beijing con- 
ferences. 

Notwithstanding these observations, Arkoun’s approach is significant. It 
is illustrative of the enormous potential of Muslim intellectuals recovering 
the universality and the all-embracing aesthetic and moral continuum of the 
Qur'an. Within that sphere of understanding, Islam and Christianity are 
partners rather than competitors. It assumes the present superior effective- 
ness of the Catholic ecclesial structure (but not its theology). It assigns that 
structure the initiative in a joint exploration of commonalties. While not 
specifying common political action on specific social issues, it does not rule 
out such action. Nor does Arkoun eliminate the possibility of the eventual 
emergence of an authoritative Muslim global structure giving political real- 
ity to the concept of Ummah. Implicit in his plan is the realization that each 
faith can strengthen the other. If this point of view is widely shared by other 
Muslim intellectuals there may be a glimmer of new hope for both Islam 
and the West. 
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In his uncommonly perceptive and candid essay, Cardinal Arinze calls 
for “joint promotion of moral values, development, justice and peace.”>* He 
asserts that an interreligious effort to face the problems of all societies is 
obligatory. He cites as examples the World Council on Religion and Peace 
that held its first world assembly in Kyoto in 1970 and the Cairo 
Conference on Population and Development, which is analyzed elsewhere 
in the present article. Thus he fulfills the call to action in common cause 
proclaimed thirty-four years earlier in Nostra Aetate. 


Islam’s Fourteenth Centennial Year: 
Problems and Prospects 


We are concerned here with the elucidation and transmission of Islamic 
ideals of the Qur'an, the Hadith, and the Sunnah. As with all religions and 
ideologies, reality does not always match ideals. Contemporary transgres- 
sions from Islamic beliefs cannot be ignored. Tribal warfare and drug traf- 
ficking in Afghanistan, child labor and linguistic warfare in Pakistan, 
hostage-taking, assassination, and terrorism of horrendous proportions are 
but a few. It is the association of Islam with terrorism which rivets our 
attention. This is inevitable and justifiable when the perpetrators invoke 
Islam generally or a specific Islamic precept or institution (such as jihad) to 
justify their action. Such cloaking of responsibility hides what may be a 
truly un-Islamic motive, a false interpretation of Islam, or the status of the 
perpetrators as a fanatical fringe group unrepresentative of Islam. They 
may be denounced by the larger Muslim community or (as in the case of 
Osama bin Laden) be deprived of citizenship in their native country. But 
this linkage is unfair when generalized to apply to the whole Ummah. 

Why is it that departures from scriptural ideals in the Muslim world are 
identified with Islam and similar transgressions in the non-Muslim world 
stand apart from their religious contexts? In the Christian world scriptural 
ideals are deeply engrained in the psyche. They obscure and even over- 
whelm transgressions. Thus neither Irish, Serbs, or Germans are labeled as 
Christians. In Islam scriptural ideals are even more indelibly marked in the 
Muslim psyche. But they are virtually unknown to the non-Muslim mind. 
It is the behavior, the actions of Muslims and Muslim states which are well 
known. The behavior overwhelms the high doctrine and distorts the ideal 
beyond recognition. To counteract the impressions twisted by behavior, it 
is all the more essential to emphasize Islamic ideals, to relate them to com- 
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parable non-Islamic doctrine and to the pressing universal social problems 
of our age. 

The optimistic possibilities of the future of Islam and the West are 
emphasized here deliberately as a counterbalance to the negative portrayals 
of Islam and to the notion that Islam will harm the West. But we do not live 
in a world of fantasy. There are enormous problems facing Islam—prob- 
lems which, if not resolved, may lead to a decline rather than a renaissance 
of Islamic prestige and influence in the world. It is cruel irony that Islam is 
free of colonial domination and some of its segments are endowed with a 
degree of wealth at the same time that it is plagued and fragmented by intra- 
Islamic conflict, sporadic violence by minority groups, and dependence 
upon the technetronic largesse of the non-Muslim world. An effective joint 
action in common cause cannot be achieved in the context of these obsta- 
cles. Lebanon and the Palestinian problem must be stabilized, and enmities 
between Muslim states and between Shiite and Sunni modalities must be 
sedated. Persistent efforts condemning terrorism (for example, the Arab 
League’s drafting a code aimed at fighting terrorism) help resolve these 
problems. The Islamic Fiqh Academy and the Muslim World League do 
remarkable work in bringing unity and cohesion to the solution of Muslim 
problems world-wide. 

We cannot ignore other problems which beset the Muslim world and cast 
a cloud over the optimistic tone of this essay. The overwhelming majority 
of Muslims live in abject poverty. This is especially true for some 20 mil- 
lion refugees (muhajirin) and true in most instances for both Islamic states 
and the minorities. The poverty of Muslim nations is aggravated by high 
rates of natural population increase. Iraq, Libya, Syria, Niger, Pakistan, 
Jordan, and Iran, for example, have a natural increase rate of 3 to 3.7 per- 
cent—the highest in the world. Muslims live in a kaleidoscopic array of 
political systems ranging from the secular republican polity of Turkey, the 
pancasila ideology of Indonesia, the Arabic Socialist Mass State of Libya, 
the Islamic Republic of Iran, and the distinctive polity of Saudi Arabia. 
There is no agreement on what constitutes an Islamic state. The character 
of the Ummah is essentially spiritual. In the real world, the nation-state is 
the dominant political authority. The slowly emerging pattern of pan- 
Islamic structures is weakened by intra-Islamic tensions, especially those 
generated by Iraq and Iran. 

The volte-face suggested in this essay—an appraisal of the potential for 
Islam influencing the West in common cause rather than clash—is nothing 
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new. It has been characteristic of Muslim—non-Muslim relations for 1,419 
years. But it was sedated if not snuffed out during two centuries of colo- 
nialism. This is an opportune time for Islam to play an active, positive role 
by transfusing its values into a somewhat moribund moral universe.*? The 
Muslim world must also reject the specious unilinear concept of 
“Westernization.” The Islamic world is an example of the circularity of cul- 
tural change and of the permeability of civilizational boundaries. It has, 
after all, been one of the foremost sources for the radiation and reception of 
values, and the transmission and translation of values from one culture to 
another, in the history of the world. Probably no other civilization, neither 
Greek, Roman, or Persian, has had global experience in all five processes 
of culturs! change: radiation, receptivity, transmission, translation, and 
preservation. 

Militant actions by minority Muslim groups may increase and expand 
spatially as they seek what they perceive as their legitimate rights in 
Kashmir, Albania, Kosovo, Chechnya, Bosnia, and elsewhere. However 
legitimate these activities may be, they will tarnish the global respectabili- 
ty of Islam. It is an obligation of Muslims to alert the Western world to the 
legitimacy of these claims. If these claims are resolved and the specter of 
terrorism fades a new globally-triumphant recovery of Muslim identity 
linked with spiritual growth and political influence could very well be the 
result. 

The most optimistic scenario for the Muslim world lies in the differen- 
tials, in pietistic dynamism which now exist between Islam and the non- 
Muslim world. The Muslim value system appears to be more pristine, more 
intact than the doctrines of Christianity, which are increasingly being rele- 
gated to the realm of myth or fanaticism. Murad (Wilfried) Hofmann, for- 
mer German ambassador to Algeria and Morocco and a Muslim convert, 
writes that “Europe has become so de-Christianized that it has become 
fashionable to present oneself as atheist or agnostic. God has virtually dis- 
appeared from the public realm.”3* Wolfhart Pannenberg of the University 
of Munich foresees the possibility that “in the early part of the third mil- 
lennium only the Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches, on the one hand, 
and evangelical Protestantism, on the other, will survive as ecclesial enti- 
ties.”°> He doubts if a Christian culture can endure without the support of 
ecclesial structures. In consequence, zeal and intensity of piety may be 
diminishing. Islam, on the other hand, is in a dynamic, effervescent stage 
of development even though Islamic behavior in Muslim societies may not 
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be consistent with Qur’anic values. We cannot predict how long these con- 
ditions may last or whether they may be reversed, i.e., Islam in decline and 
non-Islam in the ascendancy. But at this moment in history the dynamics 
and clearly defined values of Islam have the theoretical potential for resus- 
citating the world’s moral decline. This can be done only if the image pro- 
jected by Islam on the global screen and the actions of Muslims on the 
world stage are compatible with Islamic principles of peace, justice, and 
reverence for life. Civilization is confronted with a threat not only to 
Islamic values but to the values of all who believe in the inner life. The tacit 
dimension of the spirit is under siege. If Islam can link its value system with 
similar values of the non-Islamic world and in common cause influence 
society, it will have fulfilled its Qur’anic destiny. 
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Sirat al-Mustaqim and Hikma: 
A Qur’anic View of Socioeconomic 
Behavior, Economic Discourse and 
Method 


Salah El-Sheikh 


This paper seeks to understand the context in which the debates con- 
ceming Islamic economics are taking place. The author contends that in 
the absence of a democratic and free environment the discourses on 
Islamic economics are suffering from free and open discussions about 
the true essence of Islam and its implications in the socioeconomic 
arena. After discussing some of the fimits of the discourses on Islamic 
economics, such as a lack of common terminology and appropriate use 
of Quranic terms, the author advances his understanding of the 
Qur'anic approach to iman. The author argues that ‘aql and hikma are 
the comerstones of Islam and the two faculties that the Qur'an repeat- 
edly invokes in order that humanity may understand Islamic laws and 
principles and fulfill its mandate of Allah's vicegerency. The paper con- 
cludes that the straight path is essentially a rational approach and invites 
the discourses on Islamic economics to rely more on ‘aq! and hikma in 
their contemplation. 


Introduction 


It is no secret that Islamic countries have entered a new era in which seri- 
ous questions regarding the nature of their economic institutions have taken 
on renewed urgency. During the past few years, lively debates have taken 
place, both nationally and internationally, among economists, Islamic 
scholars, and intellectuals of various Islamic political movements. 
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Inherently complex, the discourse, which appears in academic and semi- 
academic publications as well as in the popular press, is made more com- 
plex as it takes place in an extremely volatile environment, amidst severe 
economic crises, political turmoil, social unrest, and international conflict. 

Islamic economists and their advocates claim that contemporary eco- 
nomic institutions, be they capitalistic or socialistic, are morally corrupt 
because they run counter to socioeconomic teachings of Islam.! Therefore, 
they advance a piecemeal, albeit radical, program of Islamization, which 
enshrines their conception of the Islamic teachings provided in the Qur'an 
and the Sunnah.” Although increasingly influential, Islamic economists and 
their advocates are by no means dominant among Muslim economists or 
the Muslim intelligentsia in general. It is fair to say, however, that both 
Muslim economists and the intelligentsia are critical of the economic and 
political institutions of their countries and are skeptical about the capabili- 
ty of these postcolonial institutions to effect the socioeconomic programs 
necessary to overcome current economic crises and the concomitant social 
and political problems.* They advocate diverse sets of socioeconomic and 
political reforms of various institutions within their respective states to 
enhance their effectiveness in carrying out development and achieving the 
economic welfare of the Ummah in a manner that is compatible with its 
Islamic character.* 

The ongoing debate inspired by the intellectual challenge posed by 
Islamic economists and their advocates is enriching the collective mind and 
conscience of the Ummah. Furthermore, this debate can be invaluable, in 
shaping the political and economic institutions that are capable of realizing 
Muslim aspirations in social and economic progress. Nevertheless, the dis- 
course often lacks a grounding in fundamental principles, and the debate 
often suffers from some basic misunderstandings which, at times, are so 
grave that the discussion becomes like a “dialogue of the deaf.” These 
shortcomings reveal at least three basic causes: The first is the language and 
terminology of the discourse; the second is its rules and procedures; and the 
last and most important is its methodology and, in particular, the role of rea- 
son in dealing with religious issues. 

It goes without saying that the ultimate purpose of economic institutions, 
Islamic or non-Islamic, is to provide efficient and flexible rules, arrange- 
ments, and mechanisms which facilitate the conduct of economic choice at 
both the micro- and macro-levels.* In this respect, the “postulate of ration- 
ality” is crucial to any serious debate regarding those institutions because it 
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underlies the theory and calculus of economic choice. As such, the postu- 
late of rationality stipulates that individuals possess sufficient knowledge or 
information about the various alternatives; are capable of evaluating these 
alternatives; and make choices that achieve their best interest in the light of 
their preferences and beliefs. Typically, the postulate is expressed in mod- 
ern economic theory in terms of a set of axioms which underscore the cen- 
trality of knowledge and reason, thus ruling out contradiction and inconsis- 
tency.® 

It is notable that the postulate of rationality, as formulated above, is often 
misunderstood, and in the interest of rigor and clarity, it merits two remarks 
which are important to the objective of this study. First, this postulate is 
essential to the various branches of the science of economics, be they pos- 
itive/empirical- or normative/policy-oriented; some variant of it is adopted 
by each of the main schools of contemporary economics, neoclassical or 
otherwise. A case in point is the notion of “bounded rationality” adopted 
by advocates of “institutionalism” who object to the “modes of analysis of 
neoclassical economics” as Samuels puts it.” This notion was developed by 
Simon to “designate rational choice that takes into account the cognitive 
limitations of the decision-maker — limitations of both knowledge and 
computational capacity.” Second, the postulate of rationality formulated 
above does not preclude ethical considerations, nor does it exclude ethical 
choices.”!° Indeed, the economist’s concept of rationality is aptly charac- 
terized by Rawls, a Kantian moral philosopher, as being merely a set of 
“counting principles.” 

Admittedly, the postulate of rationality is a normative notion if one fol- 
lows the logic of speech-act philosophers (of linguistic analysis) and 
defines rational preference (or choice) as being a preference (or choice) that 
human agents ought to perform.'? But economists go beyond definition to 
make the positive (synthetic) claim that human agents are rational accord- 
ing to this definition. This claim about human nature, I will argue, is epis- 
temologically rooted in the Qur’anic revelation that mankind is endowed by 
the correlative gifts of ‘aql (reason) and ‘ilm (knowledge). 

This study does not attempt to directly contribute to the literature on 
Islamic economics or to the current debate about specific economic institu- 
tions or particular issues (such as the question of riba); rather it deals with 
the nature of the debate at the methodological level by addressing the crit- 
ical question of the role of knowledge (‘i/m) and reason (‘aq/), the basis of 
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rationality, in socioeconomic life based on Qur’anic revelation.'> In partic- 
ular, I will develop a Qur’anic view about the role of knowledge and rea- 
son in approaching iman (belief or conviction), economic discourse and 
socioeconomic life in general on the basis of Quranic hikma (wisdom) 
according to the sirat al-mustagim (the straight path).'* This Qur’anic view 
lends strong support to the employment of ‘aql and ‘ilm in the pursuit of 
truth (haqq), and particularly for the application of the scientific method in 
approaching socioeconomic questions at both the micro- and macro-lev- 
els.!° As such, it may provide a normative and epistemelogical justification 
for Islamic social science in general and the science of economics in par- 
ticular. 

The study consists of five sections, and an appendix. The following sec- 
tion contains some general remarks which are germane to the ongoing 
debate and the objective of the study. In the third section, ‘i/m is introduced 
as being the basis of the relationship between God (the Creator) and Adam 
(mankind) after the Fall from heaven. The fourth section deals with the pre- 
scribed role of ‘aql and hikma in the Quranic approach to socioeconomic 
and intellectual discourse. Finally, the findings are put in perspective and 
the study is concluded. The appendix gives a brief summary of the prob- 
lems of sources and Qur’anic translations and how they were dealt with in 
this study. 


Democracy, Freedom and 
Development of Islamic Thought 


In order to illustrate the immense intricacies and serious shortcomings of 
the above-mentioned debate, it is appropriate to refer to one exchange pub- 
lished (in Arabic) in Al-Ahram al-Igtisadi on the market institution of inter- 
est rates.'® In an article titled “On the Facts of Contemporary Economies 
and the Question of Riba,” El-Biblawi starts by stating: 


I do not claim special knowledge of the rulings of the Islamic Shari‘ah 
on the question of riba, but I believe that something can be con- 
tributed in this respect by shedding light on facts of the contemporary 
economy especially as it pertains to our knowledge of the phenome- 
non of money and the nature of interest rates (fa’idah), and this usual- 
ly is the subject of debate when discussing the question of Riba. 


He then concludes: 
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The facts of contemporary economic life differ radically from, and 
many of the nomenclature and terms have become deficient in 
expressing the old (economic) phenomena. ... and Allahu ‘alim (God 
knows better).!7 


In a subsequent piece, Mr. Sultan, a specialist in the Shari‘ah (Islamic 
jurisprudence), mockingly suggests that El-Biblawi ought to change the 
title of his article to “On the Facts of Contemporary Economies and the 
Inevitability of Riba,” and states that el-Biblawi should have said: 


that the interest rate [institution] is a destructive tool for any economy 
instead of his belief that it is an indispensable instrument to any mod- 
em economy because God the All-Mighty says: “Allah has blighted 
riba and made almsgiving fruitful ...” and believing in this is a duty 
even though we do not know the reasons and causes.!® 


Instead of stopping at this point as his training would recommend accord- 
ing to the celebrated Shari‘ah rule: He who says “I do not know” con- 
tributes a fatwa (reasoned opinion), Mr. Sultan carries on to make a num- 
ber of unfounded claims about economic theory and actual economic expe- 
rience.'? 

Without delving any further into the specific details and the various prob- 
lems of the above-mentioned discourse, the preceding exchange about riba, 
among many others, merits the following remarks which underscore the 
objective of this study. First, it is vital that technical terms, both economic 
and Islamic, be clearly defined. The clarity of technical terms (such as riba 
and fa’idah), which is critical to any scholarly discourse, must be clearly 
highlighted in Islamic debate, in view of the Muslim belief that the Qur’an 
represents the eternal words of God.” According to the Qur'an, its verses 
are 


revealed by the Compassionate, the Merciful: a Book of revelations 
well expounded, an Arabic text for people possessed of knowledge. 
(41:2-3)! 


Second, it is vital that the parties to the debate agree in principle on some 
basic parameters of a common approach in order to facilitate the exchange 
between those who specialize in studying the “laws of motion” of society 
and its actual economic formations, and those who specialize in the study 
of Islamic jurisprudence, law, and theology. In this respect, it is worthwhile 
to draw on the tradition established by Muslim scholars in the “golden age” 
of Islamic thought in approaching various disciplines.” Further, it is essen- 
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tial to the effectiveness of the discourse in resolving various disputes that 
the participants break through the narrow shells of their disciplines to tap 
others so that a critical minimum of common knowledge and language can 
be secured, not only in economic and Islamic subjects, but also in history, 
especially economic history. 

Third, the lack of a common approach and language conceals a danger- 
ously delicate issue: the dialectical relationship between reason and iman.?? 
The heightened tension between reason and iman in recent years betrays a 
growing perception of an inevitable contradiction between them, especial- 
ly among the advocates and political supporters of Islamic economists. 
Such a perception, if left unaddressed, can undermine the texture of Muslim 
socioeconomic life, circumscribe the potential for constructive ijtihad in 
general, and threaten the role of reason in economic discourse in particu- 
lar.24 

Fourth, one should be reminded that the lack of a common approach and 
language nowadays is rooted in the onset of Islam’s cultural and economic 
decline. As such, this state of affairs reflects the cultural dualities and social 
cleavages stemming from the vacillating attempts of Muslim states and 
their intellectual communities to deal with their underdevelopment during 
the past two centuries as they woke up to the shock of foreign occupation 
and became aware of the far-reaching cultural threats of European domina- 
tion. This background has to be examined, understood, and appreciated in 
any discourse whose aim is to buttress or build economic institutions. In 
this respect, Muslim economists would do well to be inspired by the in- 
genuity of early Muslims who absorbed and adapted the institutions of 
ancient civilizations as they set out to build their own.” 

Finally, the viability and continuity of this discourse is predicated on the 
existence of a conducive climate and overall environment which guarantees 
freedom of expression, and promotes commitment to truth and respect for 
differences of opinion. For only in such an environment can creative ener- 
gies be released and harnessed. The democratic spirit and environment is 
critically important for this endeavor, both as a principle and strategy for 
the conduct of intellectual discourse and social transactions in general. In 
this respect, it is recalled that the democratic principle is enshrined in Islam 
and is not a bid‘a (heresy) or a cultural import. For, in essence, modern 
democratic institutions are merely the modern equivalent of the twin 
Islamic institutions of bay‘a and shura, which fit the large populations of 
contemporary states and benefit from the mutation in the technology of 
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communications and production brought about by the industrial revolu- 
tion.” In addition, it is noteworthy that bay‘a and shura are organically con- 
nected with the Shari‘ah rule, which was established in early Islam by 
Muslim scholars and jurists, and which states that “difference (in opinion) 
is an act of Divine mercy.”?’ 

Without freedom of expression and toleration of difference it is virtually 
impossible to promote the requisite commonality in language and 
approach, and it would be virtually impossible to foster the collective mind 
of the Ummah. In the language of economists, it is not feasible in the long 
run for the intellectual wealth of the Ummah to grow without the special- 
ization and division of labor in the production and accumulation of knowl- 
edge and the development of understanding. For this to materialize and for 
the desired economies of scale to be optimized, the “market” of intellectu- 
al transactions must be widened so that the individual contributions of the 
Ummah members can be accommodated. Evidently, this noble enterprise 
can only be realized by sustained investments in the social infrastructure of 
reason and opinion and by a sustained promotion of the institutions of this 
most important of all markets: the democratic institutions of knowledge and 
opinion, including political opinion. The sections that follow will attempt 
to demonstrate that this enterprise is peculiarly Islamic and, as such, its 
investiture is virtually a religious duty of all Muslims. 


God, Mankind and Knowledge 


The natural point of departure for the relationship between God and His 
creation is the beginning of history. The Qur'an, like the Bible, maintains 
that the Allah created humanity in the person of Adam from earthly, base 
material — clay. Yet, despite man’s earthly origin, Allah exalted Adam and 
elevated him above the angels — thus is His love for mankind. In particu- 
lar, the Creator elected Adam from among all that He created to be His 
khalifa (viceroy) on earth: 


And when thy Lord said unto the angels: Lo! I am about to place a 
khalifa in the earth, they said: Wilt Thou place therein one who will 
do harm therein and will shed blood, while we, we hymn Thy praise 
and sanctify Thee? He said: Surely I know that which ye know not. 
(2:30)78 


Furthermore, Allah elevated mankind above the angels when He “taught 
Adam all the names” (2:31) — the key to knowledge,” bestowed on him 
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and his consort, Eve, a home in the eternal richness and security of heaven, 
and honored mankind further (because of this knowledge) when He com- 
manded the angels: 


Prostrate yourselves before Adam. They fell prostrate, all save Iblis. 
He demurred through pride, and so became a disbeliever. (2:34) 


Nevertheless, the inherent weakness of mankind, which is rooted in 
Adam’s earthly origin, has exposed him and made him an easy prey to the 
resentment and machinations of Iblis who tempted Adam and Eve to dis- 
obedience and caused their tragic Fall from their blissful life in Eden to the 
lower life (dunya) on earth, where they and their posterity have since 
endured the drudgery and banality of its finitude and the scarcity of its 
resources. The disorientating effect of the Fall and the machinations of Iblis 
have since made the already exacting journey of the dunya all the more 
treacherous, for all conspired to make Bani Adam (the Children of Adam: 
mankind) prone to the ignorance of Iblis and to lose the “Names” (the keys 
to knowledge). 

Nonetheless, God, being al-Rahman al-Rahim (the Compassionate, the 
Merciful) did not leave Bani Adam without means, for He endowed them 
with the riches of the earth and, above all, bestowed on them the unique gift 
of ‘aql (reason), which distinguishes them from the nonhuman nations 
(umam) of animals and birds and qualified mankind to be God’s khalifa to 
rule over the earth, its resources, and communities. Moreover, He promised 
Adam and Eve (upon their repentance) guidance through His messengers 
and prophets to remind Bani Adam of the keys to knowledge and save them 
from the machinations of Iblis (2:37—38). If they follow His guidance, the 
Children of Adam can fulfil their ultimate goal both in the dunya and the 
akhira (i.e, in this world and the next). In fact, they can model their dunya 
on the exquisite images of Eden and, in the process, pursue their individual 
life journeys on the sirat al-mustaqim through the rugged and treacherous 
terrain of the dunya toward their original home in heaven, in the akhira.*° 

To attain their goal, the Children of Adam are asked to commit them- 
selves to the “great striving” (jihad akbar) in order to overcome their earth- 
ly weakness and resist the temptations of Iblis by adopting the sirat al-mus- 
taqim. All they have to do is to make use of their unique gift of ‘ag/ and 
open their mind to recognize the beneficence (fad/) of their Creator, the 
Compassionate, to seek His ‘ilm and enlightenment (nur), to recognize and 
endeavor to comprehend His glorious creation as they observe and con- 
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template the marvels of life, not the least of which is their being an integral 
part of His universal system and its intricate harmony. In so doing, Bani 
Adam can enjoy the fruits of their labor as they fulfil the responsibility of 
Khilafa, a task that entails the employment of God’s knowledge to preserve 
the life of all “nations” (umam), both human and nonhuman, and conserve 
the earth, that is, to pursue the “straight path,” al-sirat al-mustagim. 

Hence, the message came to the Prophet Muhammad as al-‘Alim (the All- 
Knowing) urged him: “O immantled one, rise and wam. Thy Lord magni- 
fy” (74:1-3),?! and revealed to him in guidance: 


We shall let you recite Our revelations, so that you shall not forget any 
of them except what God pleases. He has knowledge of all that is 
manifest and all that is hidden. We shall guide you to the smoothest 
path. Therefore remind, for of use is the reminder. (87:6-9)? 


The essence of the message was explained to Muhammad, the “unlet- 
tered” messenger, by the Hakim (the All-Wise): 


He it is who hath sent among the unlettered ones a messenger of their 
own, to recite unto them His revelations and to make them grow, and 
to teach them the Book and Wisdom, though heretofore they were 
indeed in error manifest. (62:2)? 


Like the prophets who preceded him, Muhammad received the Qur’an to 
teach the Children of Adam about the powers of God, the ‘Alim, and remind 
them of the blessings He bestowed on them. For He created their living sys- 
tem marvelously, as an integral part of His complex terrestrial and celestial 
universe according to rigorous and immutable patterns and laws (Sunan):** 


It is the laws of Allah which hath taken course aforetime. Thou wilt 
not find for the laws of Allah aught of power to change. (48:23) 


The powers of the Creator and His creation are not random or haphazard; 
they manifest themselves in recurring patterns and persistent regularities, 
which are controlled by immutable laws whose validity derives from the 
eternal presence of God. Hence, the Hakim challenges the latent powers of 
human reason by repeatedly posing rhetorical questions to mankind, such 
as: 


Have you not seen how God has made serviceable to you what is in 
the heavens and the earth, and He has lavished on you His blessings, 
visible and invisible, yet among the people there are those who argue 
about God without ‘i/m, or guidance, or an illuminating Book. (31:20) 
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The preceding verses, which reiterate the critical importance of ‘ilm 
(knowledge or science) to iman, recur in different forms and contexts 
throughout the Qur'an. In fact, the word ‘ilm and its conjugates are among 
the words most recurring in Quranic revelation; about as often as iman and 
its conjugates.’ Thus, Allah constantly reminds readers of the Qur’an that 
He is the ‘Alim, possessor of all knowledge: 


Unto Allah belong the East and the West, and whithersoever ye turn, 
there is Allah’s countenance. Lo! Allah is All-Embracing, All- 
Knowing. (2:115) 


Therefore, it is not surprising that al-‘Alim is one of the glorious names 
of God in the Qur’an. The word jahl (ignorance), the opposite of ‘ilm, and 
its conjugates also pervade the Qur'an. In fact, jahl is one of the attributes 
of Iblis and the disbelievers in the Qur’anic revelation.’ Moreover, the 
Qur'an cites seeking ‘ilm as the avenue to Truth (Haqq). This word too per- 
vades the Qur’an and al-Haqq (the Truth) is another glorious name of 
God.*’ 

Being the All-Knowing, Allah enunciates a critical (metaphysical/episte- 
mological) distinction between two worlds of His creation and knowledge: 
‘alam al-shahadah (the Sensible or Visible World) and ‘alam al-ghayb (the 
Nonsensible or Hidden World):38 


Say: O Allah! Creator of the heavens and the earth! Knower of the 
Hidden and the Sensible (al-ghayb wa al-shahadah)! It is Thou that 
shalt judge between Thy servants in those [matters about which] they 
have differed. (39:46) 


And of His infinite knowledge, only that of the sensible, “phenomenal” 
world is directly accessible to His human creation, as He makes it unequiv- 
ocally clear to His messenger:*” 


Say (O Muhammad): None in the heavens or on earth, save Allah, 
knows the Hidden (al-ghayb): Nor shall they [ever] perceive when 
they will be raised up [for Judgement]. (27:65) 


Thus, “Allah Alone holds the keys of the Hidden” (6:59). And because 
the Hidden, the “Noumenal” world, is not directly knowable to mankind, 
Allah, the Haqq, sent His messengers: 


He [alone] knows the Hidden (al-ghayb), and He revealeth His mys- 
teries (ghaybahu) unto none, save unto such a messenger as His pleas- 
ure was to elect; then He dispatches before him and behind him 
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guardians so that He may know they have indeed delivered the mes- 
sages of their Lord; and He encompasses [and controls] all [the 
knowledge] in their holdings, and takes stock of everything in num- 
bers. (72:26-28) 


Therefore, in His last message (al-Qur'an), Allah, the All-Merciful and 
All-Just, endows Bani Adam with the necessary guidance, the keys, and the 
“light” to dwell in this world and seek His truth for the journey toward 
heaven. 

Thus, the Qur'an presents the enlightenment (nur) of knowledge (‘ilm) as 
being the guide for Bani Adam in their search for truth (haqq). The Qur'an 
also speaks of the enlightenment of knowledge as the means to meet the 
responsibilities of having khilafa on earth.*! Therefore, God, the All- 
Knowing sent his revelations through Muhammad to direct mankind on the 
road to knowledge and truth, and to encourage people to seek His knowl- 
edge earnestly for the knowledge of the ‘Alim is boundless:* 


And if all the trees in the earth were pens, and the sea [were ink] — 
with an additional seven seas to replenish it, the words of Allah could 
not be exhausted, for surely Allah is All-Mighty, All-Wise. (31:27) 


In contrast, the human mind is limited and, therefore, human knowledge 
is inherently “little,” as the All-Knowing says: “And of knowledge you 
have been given but little” (17:85). Hence, the search for knowledge is lim- 
itless, and God exhorts mankind to persist in seeking more of it, promising 
His rewards in this life and in the life after; and to His rhetorical question - 
“are those who possess knowledge equal with those who do not?” (39:9), 
the answer is indubitable:** 


Allah will exalt those who believe among you, and those who have 
knowledge, to high ranks. He is cognizant of what you do. (58:11) 


The exhortation to seek knowledge was also advanced and voiced by the 
Prophet Muhammad in several of his hadith (traditional narratives): 


An hour of contemplation and study of God’s creation is better than a 
year of adoration; 


He who spreads knowledge distributes alms; 


He who travels seeking knowledge is on the path of Allah until he 
returns; 


Seek knowledge, even unto China; 
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The ink of the scholar is more holy than the blood of the martyr; 


Of the greatest jihad (jihad al-akbar) is the effort of the student to 
become learned and the effort of the learned to spread knowledge. 


Thus, if ‘ilm is the avenue to nur (enlightenment) and haqq (God’s truth), 
it follows that seeking knowledge is virtually synonymous with seeking 
iman (belief in God’s truth). In the following section, I will demonstrate a 
Qur’anic view of the critical role of reason in this pursuit. 


Qur’anic Approach to Iman 


The Qur’an is unique in its approach toward iman. Unlike earlier mes- 
sengers, the Prophet of Islam did not rely on outperforming magicians and 
sorcerers, nor resort to the performance of extraordinary acts or miracles. 
Indeed, the Qur'an is emphatic in asserting the “humanness” of the Seal of 
the Prophets, stating that he is nothing but a man. The Creator Himself 
commands Muhammad to declare this fact to the human family:*5 


Say [O Muhammad]: I am but a human like yourselves; (but) it is 
revealed to me that your God is One God: So whoever hopes for [a 
rewarding] encounter with his Lord, let him undertake righteous work, 
and, in the worship of his Lord, admit none beside Him. (18:110) 


Again, like other humans, the Messenger of Allah is not possessed of any 
superhuman qualities and, in particular, he is not endowed with any idio- 
syncratic, direct access to noumenal realities (ghayb), for these are known 
only to the All-Knowing; and he was commanded to declare that fact to 
alle 


Say [O Muhammad]: I say not unto you [that] I possess the treasures 
of God, nor do I possess knowledge of the Hidden (al-ghayb). And I 
say not unto you: Lo! I am an angel; I only follow what is revealed to 
me. Say [O Muhammad]: Can the blind be held equal to the seeing? 
Will ye not then reflect? (6:50) 


Rather than being in command of any material possessions or superhu- 
man nature, it was — on the contrary — his moral qualities as a human that 
distinguished him. In fact, his exceptional moral qualities were mentioned 
in the prophecy of Jesus, wherein he was accordingly named Ahmad, “the 
one most worthy of praise or commendation.’”“” The Qur'an points out: 
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And when Jesus son of Mary said: Children of Israel: Lo! I am the 
messenger of Allah unto you ... and [am] bringing good tidings of a 
messenger who shall come after me, whose name shall be Ahmad. 
(61:6) 


Hence, Muhammad was elected the Seal of the Prophets and entrusted 
with the Qur’an, Allah’s last message. And as a human, he depended on that 
most precious (and distinctively human) of God’s gifts, his intellect, and 
relied on reason and rhetoric to propagate his message, with the Qur’an 
being his one standing miracle, both in its literary achievement and sub- 
stance.*® Therefore, to understand the Qur’anic approach, it is necessary to 
begin with the beginning of the revelation, namely, the first five verses of 
Surat al-‘Alag (Chapter of the Coagulated Blood) addressed to Muhammad, 
the “unlettered” prophet:*? 


Read in the name of thy Lord who created. 

Who created mankind of blood coagulated. 

Read! Thy Lord is the most beneficent. 

Who taught (His knowledge) by the pen. 

Taught that which they knew not unto men. (96:1-5) 


Being the first verses of the Qur’an to be revealed, they are critical to 
understanding the essence of the Qur’anic message. In fact, the rest of the 
Qur’an can be viewed as being an elaboration of these verses, insofar as the 
Book goes into great lengths to remind and exhort mankind to seek God's 
knowledge, to expound the marvels of His creation (especially as it pertains 
to the place of human livelihood in His universal system), and to narrate the 
human experience over the ages (especially the calamities which befell 
Bani Adam when they failed to adhere to the sirat al-mustagim). The 
Qur'an describes the “topography” of sirat al-mustagim to guide the 
Children of Adam in their journey through the dunya toward heaven, their 
heavenly home in the hereafter. 

The preceding verses, further affirm the thesis advanced in the previous 
section about the extent to which the Qur'an exhorts mankind to seek 
knowledge. Moreover, like these verses, and indeed like much of the 
Qur'an, the following rhetorical question from Allah suggests the connec- 
tion between iman, knowledge, and reason: 


Is he who payeth adoration in the watches of the night, prostrate or 
standing, taking heed of the Hereafter and hoping for the mercy of his 
Lord [to be accounted equal with a disbeliever]? Say [unto them, O 
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Muhammad]: Are those who are possessed of knowledge equal with 
those who know not? Only those possessed of intellects (uli-l-albab) 
will remember. (39:9) 


It is appropriate at this point to define “reason” and the sense in which 
this term is used here, a term which is often confused with “rational.”*° 
According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, “reason” is generally defined 
(in philosophy) as being “the faculty or process of drawing logical infer- 
ences,”*! a definition that is akin to the term ‘aql in classical Islamic 
thought. In formal logic, “drawing inferences” (ratiocination, from rati- 
ocinari in Latin) is “to use the reasoning faculty” and “is classified from 
Aristotle on as deductive (from generals to particulars) and inductive (from 
particulars to generals).” 

Inspired by verses of the Qur’an and its general spirit, classical Islamic 
scholars developed their own doctrine of logic (mantiq), a process that cul- 
minated in the work of Al-Farabi (c. 875-950), “the Imam of Logicians.”? 
From the start, the development of mantiq was driven by its purpose 
(gharad) and its utility (manfa‘a). And treatises on mantiq made it clear that 
it was developed 


for the purpose (gharad) of the discernment of truth and falsehood 
(tamyiz al sidq wa al-kidhb) in speech, of true and false (al haqq wa 
al-batil) in beliefs (fi al-itigadat), of good and bad in actions (al-khayr 
wa al-sharr fi al-‘aml). Its utility (manfa‘a) is thus to give access to the 
theoretical sciences (al-‘ulum al-nazariyya) and to the practical sci- 
ences (al-‘amaliyya).*4 


Like its title, mantiq, the Islamic organon (wasila) of reasoning (both 
theoretical and practical), borrowed its fundamental technical terms from 
Qur’anic usage, notably the terms burhan (apodictic proof), hujjah (author- 
itative argument), and jadal (dialectical argument). And these logical terms 
were often the instruments of choice (wasila) for the Prophet in his dia- 
logues with the Makkan pagans and the Madinans, as he embarked on 
delivering the tawhidi message, according to Qur’anic reports.55 

Thus, from the beginning of his message, Allah advised Muhammad in 
the Qur’an to rely on the method of reason and wisdom (hikma) in his call 
to Islam:56 


Call onto the path of thy Lord with hikma and fair exhortation and 
engage them in argument (jadilhum) with what is better. Lo! Thy Lord 
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best knows him who strayeth from his path, and He is the best to know 
of those who are [rightly] guided. (16:25) 


Furthermore, the Qur’an explains that from the very beginning of His cre- 
ation, the Hakim repeatedly sent the messengers to give the Children of 
Adam the Book and the Wisdom (al-Kitab wa al-Hikma) to enlighten and 
guide them to the “straight path.” Thus the Qur’an reports how the House 
of Abraham was particularly favored when the Hakim says: 


We bestowed on the people of Abraham the Kitab and the Hikma, and 
we conferred upon them a great kingdom. (4:54) 


In particular, the Qur’an explains how Allah reminded Jesus of the mar- 
velous blessings He bestowed on him: 


When I confirmed thee with the Holy Spirit, to speak to men in the 
cradle, and of age; and when I taught thee the Kitab and the Hikma, 
the Torah, and the Gospel. (5:110)°” 


God then tells us that He listened to the prayers of Abraham and his son 
Ishmael (for the offspring of Ishmael): 


Our Lord! And raise up in their midst a messenger from among them 
who shall recite unto them Thy revelations, and shall instruct them in 
the Kitab and the Hikma, and shall make them grow. Thou, only Thou, 
art the All-Mighty, the All-Wise. (2:129) 


We are also told that Allah answered their prayers and sent the “Seal of 
the Prophets,” Muhammad: 


He it is who hath sent among the unlettered ones a messenger of their 
own, to recite unto them His revelations and to make them grow, and 
to teach them al-Kitab wa al-Hikma, though heretofore they were 
indeed in error manifest. (62:2) 


Consequently, teaching the believers the Kitab and the Hikma was the 
mainstay of Muhammad and his followers in overcoming the ignorance, 
prejudice, and aggression of the pagans: 


But for the grace of Allah upon thee, and His mercy, a party of them 
had resolved to mislead thee, but they will mislead only themselves 
and they will hurt thee not at all. Allah revealeth unto thee the Kitab 
and the Hikma, and teacheth thee that which thou knewest not. The 
grace of Allah toward thee hath been infinite. (4:113) 
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The association of the words Kitab (the Qur’an) and Hikma in the pre- 
ceding verses (and the Qur’an in general) is noteworthy; the Kitab provides 
mankind with God’s ‘ilm (as explained in the preceding section) and hikma. 
The latter concept is complex: hikma is the wise sayings and dictums which 
make up folk wisdom; hikma is also the body of knowledge and proposi- 
tions characterized by extreme rigor and logical tightness; and hikma is phi- 
losophy (falsafa in Arabic): the body of knowledge which deals rigorously 
with the ultimate reality and the nature of things and beings. Finally, hikma 
is the body of knowledge which enables people to comprehend universal 
principles and laws to improve their lives and discharge their God-mandat- 
ed responsibility as His khalifa on earth. 

Hence, the Hakim did not merely send the prophets and messengers to 
teach hikma to mankind; He also bestowed hikma on people: 


He gives the Hikma to whomsoever He will, and who so is given the 
Hikma, has been given great richness indeed; yet none remembers 
except those possessed of intellects. (2:269) 


The intellect, according to the Qur'an, is, after all, the unique gift that dis- 
tinguishes mankind from other creatures; for from the viewpoint of the 
Creator, the intellect aside, 


No creature is there crawling on the earth, no bird flying with its 
wings, but they are nations (ummam) like unto yourselves. We have 
neglected nothing in the Book; then to their Lord they shall be gath- 
ered. (6:38) 


Therefore, it is no wonder that Allah keeps on exhorting Bani Adam to 
put into good use their intellectual powers: the gifts of understanding, 
thinking, reasoning, and reflecting, among others. In particular, they are 
urged to employ their mental gifts to discover the existence of the one God 
and to enjoy the blessings of the knowledge and riches He bestowed on 
them. The Qur'an is replete with these exhortations but reaches a literary 
peak in Surat al-Rahman (Chapter of the All-Merciful).* 

In order to understand the Zeitgeist (Spirit) of Islam (ruh al-Islam) and 
fully appreciate the role of reason in the Qur’anic approach, it is essential to 
recall the central Muslim belief that what Muhammad, the “unlettered” 
prophet, depended on in his call to Islam was the miracle (‘ijaz) of the 
Glorious Qur'an: the literary style and the content of the Book. A case in 
point is Surat al-Rahman mentioned above. In this surah, the Supreme 
Author gives a breathtaking array of verses which describe the marvelous 
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order of His universal system and the thought-provoking laws and balances 
built into it to benefit Bani Adam and enhance their lives. The verses are 
magnificently punctuated by the rhetorical refrain: “O which of your Lord’s 
bounties will you deny?” 

Hence, Allah challenges the pagans and disbelievers to match the Book’s 
miraculous literary achievement and phenomenal substance:® 


Say: If mankind and jinn should band together to produce the like of 
this Qur'an, they could never produce its like, even though they should 
back one another. (17:88) 


Therefore, it is not surprising that the Divine Author challenges the liter- 
ary mind by the ayat (verses) of the Qur’an and challenges the human intel- 
lect and his sense of wonder by the ayat of His creation (i.e., the phenom- 
enal expressions of His creation are signs, tokens, or marks of His exis- 
tence).°! 

In the Qur’an, “verses” are called ayat not only because they are exqui- 
site illustrations of literary expression, but also because, as such, they are 
phenomenal “signs” of the Creator. In particular, the ayat (verses/signs) are 
revealed to instruct mankind about the marvels of His creation and the infi- 
nite knowledge of the terrestrial and celestial phenomena of His universal 
system as it envelops and supports human life and livelihood. As indicated 
earlier, expressions of these phenomenal “signs” pervade the Qur’an to 
expound and reaffirm God’s universal system and its immutable laws as a 
reminder to “those who are possessed of intellects” (li uli al-albab), and are 
capable of invoking reason.® Moreover, the Qur’an repeatedly explains that 
God’s message to mankind, which was conveyed by the messengers and 
prophets since creation, and of which the miraculous Qur'an is the last, is 
in itself a “clear evidence” or “visible proof” (bayyinat) of the existence of 
Allah and His glory. 

The terms ayat (signs) and bayyinat (clear evidence or visible proofs), 
which pervade the Qur'an, are crucial elements in understanding the 
Qur’anic approach, given the finitude of the human mind and mankind’s 
earthly origin. The ayat and bayyinat constitute the starting point to the 
sense-perception of the sensory gifts invested by the Creator in the human 
mind: 

It is He who gave you being, and appointed for you hearing and sights 
and hearts. (67:23) 
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Therefore in the Qur’an, Allah repeatedly encourages, urges, or exhorts 
Bani Adam to spare no effort in applying their sensory faculties to take note 
of the facts: to “hear and carefully listen,” to “look and insightfully see” the 
ayat and bayyinat of God’s creation around them. 

Upon striving to take note of the “facts,” Bani Adam are enjoined to sub- 
ject their observations to the creative gifts and complex processes of the 
human intellect (‘ag/) in order to understand and appreciate the mysteries 
of the universe:®° 


Know that Allah restores the earth to life after its death. We have 
indeed made clear for you the ayat, that haply ye may understand. 
(57:17) 


The extent to which the Qur’an invokes reason (in this regard) can be 
seen from its consistent and frequent use of verb roots referring to the use 
of the intellect (and their clusters), such as the following: fahama (under- 
stand, realize), fagaha (understand, comprehend), fakkara (think, reflect), 
tadabbara (ponder, deliberate), and ‘agala (search for causes, find reasons 
and connect ideas in order to comprehend). A case in point, the intellectu- 
ally complex verb ‘aqala is repeated in the Qur’an about fifty times, and the 
rhetorical refrain “a fa la ta‘gilun” (Can't you reason?) is repeated at least 
thirteen times in various contexts of reasoning.© 

Hence, the pagans and disbelievers are described in the Qur’an as being 
di‘af al-‘uqul (possessed of weak intellects or minds), la ya‘qilun (incapable 
of sound reasoning), or even la ‘aqla lahum (possessed of no intellect at all) 
because of their failure to sustain the intellectual debates regarding the ayat 
and bayyinat.®’ Such individuals are castigated in the Qur’an as being mind- 
less, like cattle (‘an‘am) in their reasoning, and, like beasts, they screech 
(yan‘aq) and can understand nothing “except a shout or a cry.”® 

Therefore, to extricate themselves from this beastly state of affairs, Bani 
Adam are enjoined to make use of the heavenly gift that exalts them above 
other creatures, employs their sensory faculties to observe and analyze the 
ayat and bayyinat, and subjects their thoughts to the microscopes of their 
intellectual faculties in the pursuit of truth (haqq). The Qur’an describes 
those who fail to do so, and thereby waste their heavenly gift: 


Surely the worst of beasts in God’s sight, are those that are deaf and 
dumb and are not possessed of reason. (8:22) 


In so doing, human beings are enjoined to liberate their minds from the 
enslavement of outdated or false ideas by open-mindedness and the con- 
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stant recourse to reason. They are advised to avoid complacency and intel- 
lectual lethargy, to be unlike the pagans about whom He says: 


And when it is said to them: Come unto what God and the Messenger 
have revealed, they say: Enough for us is what wherein we found our 
fathers. What if their fathers are possessed of no knowledge and no 
guidance (5:104) 


and 


what if their fathers are possessed of no reason and no guidance. 
(2:170) 


Moreover, by rejecting reason and knowledge, the pagans are indeed 
short-sighted; they defeat their own interests because they lack hikma, the 
wisdom that derives from knowledge of the human experience over the 
ages: 


The likeness of those who have taken to them patrons other than God 
is as the likeness of the spider that takes to itself a house; and surely 
the frailest of houses is the house of the spider; Have they any knowl- 
edge? God knows whatever thing they invoke instead of Him. He is 
the All-Mighty, the All-Wise. And these similitudes, we expound for 
mankind, but none will grasp their meaning save the wise. (29:41—43) 


Therefore, Allah invokes the marvels of His creation to exemplify the 
ayat and bayyinat of His existence, and presents the immutable laws 
(Sunan) and intricate balances of the universal system to signify His eter- 
nal and pervasive presence; and being compassionate and merciful, Allah 
also reveals His Qur'an to enlighten Bani Adam and to guide them in their 
journey through life by way of the sirat al-mustagim. To achieve this goal, 
they are enjoined to employ their sensory faculties in order to identify and 
record the “signs” and “evidences,” then apply their intellectual powers in 
order to understand and comprehend the immutable laws and everlasting 
truth of God. This is the message that Allah, the Just, revealed to 
Muhammad to convey to mankind: 


Lo! We have sent down upon thee the Book for mankind with the 
truth. Whosoever is guided, is only guided to his own gain, and 
whosoever goes astray, it is only to his own loss; thou art not a 
guardian over them. (39:41) 


Consequently, since it is up to individual members of the human family 
to choose either the path of ‘ilm, ‘aql, hikma (sirat al-mustagim), or to deny 
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themselves the fruits of their intellectual gifts to become, like beastly crea- 
tures, mere slaves of their base instincts (sirat Iblis), they are in fact faced 
with a complex set of life choices: an interrelated web of material, social, 
and ethical options that make up the continuum of choices leading to either 
of these antithetical paths. Evidently, the Qur’anic viewpoint is that sirat al- 
mustaqim is, in effect, the optimal trajectory of one’s life, such that these 
complex choices are resolved with the utmost of care, rigor, knowledge, 
reason, and wisdom. 

The principles, rules, and criteria of these optimal choices are detailed in 
countless Qur’anic verses which led an Orientalist, Torrey (1892), to con- 
clude his meticulous study of this aspect of the Qur’an by stating: “A more 
simply mathematical “body of divinity’ than this is difficult to imagine.” 
Torrey was not far from the truth when he typified the Qur’anic calculus of 
the subset of socioeconomic choices and actions that hinge on their rela- 
tionship with God in the following economic language: 


The mutual relations between God and man are of a strictly commer- 
cial nature. Allah is the ideal merchant. He includes all the universe in 
his reckoning. All is counted, everything measured. The book and the 
balances are his institution, and he has made himself the pattern of 
honest dealing. Life is a business, for gain or loss. He who does a good 
or an evil work (earns good or evil), receives his pay for it, even in this 
life. Some debts are forgiven, for Allah is not a hard creditor. The 
Muslim makes a loan to Allah; pays in advance for paradise; sells his 
own soul to Him, a bargain that prospers. The unbeliever has sold the 
divine truth for a paltry price, and is bankrupt. Every soul is held as 
security for the debt it has contracted. At the resurrection, Allah holds 
a final reckoning with all men. Their actions are read from the 
account-book, weighted in the balances; each is paid his exact due, no 
one is defrauded. Believer and unbeliever receive their wages. The 
Muslim (who has been given manifold payment for each of his good 
deeds) receives moreover his special reward.” 


Summary 


The aim of this study has been to examine the prescribed role of ‘ilm 
(knowledge) and ‘aq! (reason) in Islamic socioeconomic life and economic 
discourse on the basis of Qur’anic revelation. It is clear from the Qur’anic 
textual evidence advanced above that ‘ilm, ‘aql, and the complex notion of 
hikma (wisdom, philosophy) are crucial to Muslims in identifying and pur- 
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suing the sirat al-mustaqim (straight path) for their life journey, the optimal 
trajectory of their economic, social, and ethical choices. 

It is notable that in this textual evidence, the words ‘ilm and ‘aq/ (or their 
conjugates) are often wedded together in the same verse, as it is the case 
with the words kitab and hikma. Upon contemplation of these verses (and 
indeed the Qur'an at large), it is not difficult to recognize that the Qur’an 
establishes between ‘ilm and ‘aql, as it does between the kitab and the 
hikma, a symbiotic relationship such that, to mankind, there is no ‘ilm with- 
out ‘aql and there is no justification or use for the ‘aql without ‘ilm. We 
either accept them together or reject them together. 

I have argued that the sirat al-mustaqgim is presented in the Qur'an as 
being the choice (ikhtiyar) to be appreciated by those who are possessed of 
‘ilm, ‘aql, and hikma. A case in point that must be remembered (in the cur- 
rent debate) concerns the celebrated Shari‘ah discourses, especially those 
addressing economic issues. These discourses were intended by the 
Muslim jurists and theologians of the second Islamic century primarily as 
“discussions” of the Qur’anic rules to guide Muslim life, and, as such, they 
represent the learned views of their time. As social scientists, economists 
must recognize that these discourses are considered, “from the point of 
view of logical perfection ... [they are] the most brilliant essays of human 
reasoning.””! 

The evidence provided above also indicates that the calculus of this 
Quranic optimum requires the postulate of rationality as a necessary con- 
dition. The sirat al-mustagim as an optimum, however, goes beyond eco- 
nomic optimality alone as it entails the acceptance of certain social choic- 
es and ethical norms, which hinge on the fundamental choice between good 
(God) and evil (Iblis), choices which are to be made, nonetheless, primari- 
ly on the basis of ‘ilm, ‘aql, and hikma. The fundamental choice for people 
is whether to follow iman or to take the sirat Iblis. 

The message of Muhammad has been to exhort mankind to seek ‘ilm as 
the path to iman, the belief in God; a pursuit that requires their “free will” 
(ikhtiyar) in the exercise of jihad akbar by the intellect in order to recog- 
nize and pursue the sirat al-mustagim toward their lost paradise.” Hence, I 
have argued that the Quranic approach to iman is essentially rational. 
Muslims are enjoined to seek the truth of God by examining the ayat and 
bayyinat of His eternal presence which underlie the immutable laws 
(Sunan) regulating the complex natural, social, and economic phenomena 
of the Universe that He created. It is noteworthy that it was this rational 
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approach that guided Muslim scholarship to the eminence of Islamic civi- 
lization as it encouraged scholars to draw on earlier knowledge and wisdom 
of the Near East (including Greece) and beyond. Moreover, guided by this 
approach, Islamic scholars, both Muslims and non-Muslims, were able not 
only to absorb the earlier contributions to knowledge and to enrich this 
knowledge with their own, but also to propagate their knowledge and 
method of inquiry throughout the vast lands of Islam, which spanned the 
world including much of Europe, and in the process provide the initial 
impetus for the Renaissance and modern civilization.” 

In fact, the Qur’anic approach described above comprises the scientific 
method employed today in the empirical sciences, both natural and social, 
notably economics, for it enjoins the combined application of a deductive 
“logic of consistency” and an inductive “logic of exploration” in under- 
standing natural and socioeconomic phenomena.” Thus, if God invokes the 
marvels of His creation as being ayat and bayyinat of His existence and 
posits the immutable laws, balances, and patterns (Sunan) of the Universe 
to signify His eternal presence, Muslim scholars are enjoined to employ 
their sensory faculties to identify and record the “signs” and “evidences,” 
then apply their ‘ag/ and hikma to discover, understand, and comprehend 
His immutable laws and everlasting truth. If their hypotheses fail to explain 
the ayat and bayyinat, they are enjoined to exert their ‘ag/ and philosophi- 
cal imagination (hikma) to revise their hypotheses and theories, then con- 
front these again by the “signs” and “evidences” and strive for rendering 
burhan (apodictic proof). Therefore, it is virtually a religious duty — in 
pursuing their own sirat al-mustagim — that Muslim scholars keep on 
seeking ‘ilm and reexamining their ideas according to this approach in their 
jihad akbar for haqq until they return to their Creator, the All-Wise (al- 
Hakim), All-Knowing (al-‘Alim), and the Truth (al-Haqq). To achieve the 
interest of the Ummah, it is virtually a religious duty that Muslim scholars 
employ this approach in dealing with socioeconomic issues and economic 
institutions. 

In the same spirit, when dealing with fundamental questions such as riba 
it is a Muslim scientist's duty to apply his/her intellectual faculties (‘ag/) 
and deploy his/her philosophical imagination (hikma) to understand such 
phenomena and theorize about it. In the case of economic issues, this 
requires, as a necessary first step, the mastery of contemporary economic 
theory in its rightful context as it evolved in the womb of Western 
(Christian) cultural and historical realities. Only then, after deciphering the 
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corresponding Islamic literature, both new and old, can technical terms 
such as riba (usury) vis-a-vis fa’idah (interest) be fathomed and made suf- 
ficiently intelligible to answer — without haste — fundamental questions 
such as, Is there an essential difference between riba and fa’idah, and what 
is the difference, if there is any?’> Such questions have not been adequate- 
ly addressed, let alone answered, by Islamic economists. Timur Kuran is 
essentially correct when he concludes that, as it stands, 


[Islamic economics] fails to provide a well-defined and operational 
method of analysis. Islamic economics is mostly prescriptive, and 
where efforts are made to give it analytical power, it loses much of its 
Islamic character.” 


And yet, this “analytical power” — the hoped for outcome of under- 
standing, philosophizing, then Islamically theorizing — is, after all, the 
essence of the Islamization of knowledge, and the raison d'etre of this jour- 
nal.” 


Appendix 


In undertaking a study on Islamic socioeconomic life and discourse, the 
sources and their nature pose a number of difficult problems. Some of these 
problems have already been pointed out by Pryor.’ At a more fundamen- 
tal level, a scholarly study (in English) on the Qur'an is inherently prob- 
lematic insofar as we have to rely on translations of the Holy Islamic 
Scriptures. 

As Arberry points out: 


Since the Koran is to the faithful Muslim the very word of God, from 
earliest times orthodox opinion has rigidly maintained that it is 
untranslatable, a miracle of speech which it would be blasphemous to 
attempt to imitate.” 


Blasphemous or not, from a scholarly standpoint, this “orthodox opinion” 
is well-justified. For, in principle, it is virtually impossible to produce a 
sound “literal” translation of the original Qur’anic text, as various transla- 
tors claim. Any translation, however “literal,” conceals, consciously or 
unconsciously, a specific interpretation of the Arabic text. Therefore, it 
would be both dangerous and misleading in studies of this nature to treat 
any translation as being “literal.” 
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Moreover, any translation of the Arabic text deprives researchers of the 
richness of opinion found in various Qur’anic exegeses, much of which is 
conditioned by the history and development of the Arabic script, punctua- 
tion, orthography, philology, lexicography, grammar, and literature. In fact, 
from the outset, the development of the Shari‘ah and Islamic jurisprudence 
has been organically intertwined with the chronological development of 
Arabic. The object of the whole enterprise has been to construct a system 
of rules to regulate Islamic life which is based first on understanding the 
words of the Qur’an, second on the pronouncements of the Prophet, being 
the messenger and the first interpreter of the Divine text, and third on 
human reason and wisdom by means of qiyas (analogical deduction) and 
ijma‘ (the community of learned opinion).®° 

In view of the preceding problems, I relied in this study on the Arabic text 
of the Qur'an, wrote the paper first in Arabic,®! then translated it into 
English. The translations of Qur’anic verses in this paper represent my own 
understanding of the original text, but mostly coincide with one or the other 
of the generally accepted Qur’anic translations. As such, they should be 
viewed as interpretations of the original text. 
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my people is an act of Divine mercy); Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 465. 
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developed, of which only the four major schools of the Sunni Orthodoxy have survived: the 
Maliki, Hanafi, Shafi'i, and Hanbali. The spirit of intellectual toleration was, from early on, 
so strong that, in the thirteenth century, a new “type of cruciform madrasah (college) was 
built in Cairo for the four schools of Sunni Orthodoxy, which could all be taught at the same 
time”; one such madrasah is still intact today in the magnificent mosque of Sultan Hassan 
in Cairo; see James Aldridge, Cairo: Biography of a City (London: MacMillan, 1969), 
118-119. On this doctrine of ikhtilaf, see J. Schacht, “Ikhtilaf,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
New Edition, vol. 3 (1971): 1061—1062. 

28. On the story of the Creation and the Fall, see also (6:2), (15:26), (20:115—124), 
(55:14), and (7:10-27). 

29. The Sufis (Muslim mystics) interpret “The Names” to be the attributes of Allah, the 
ninety-nine “most beautiful names” (al-asma’ al-husna) of God; others interpret the Names 
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language. See L. Gardet, “Al-Asma’ al-Husna,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, 
vol. 1 (1960): 714-717 on the theological (tawhidi) and philosophical signification of the 
Names in Islamic tradition. 

30. The term al-sirat al-mustaqim pervades the Qur'an and occurs at least thirty-three 
times according to the verse listing in M.F. Abdel-Baqi, Al-Mijam al-Mufahras li Alfaz Al- 
Qur'an al-Karim (Concordance of Terms of the Glorious Qur'an) (Cairo: Dar Al-Sha‘b 
Press, 1945), 407: e.g., (2:142), (4:175), (6:153), (16:76,121), and (42:52-53). It appears 
particularly in the Exordium (1:6) which is traditionally considered “the essence of the 
Qur'an.” Muslims recite the Exordium many times in their five daily prayers and recite it 
whenever they do or start anything of significance. On the meaning and signification of the 
term, see G. Monot, “Sirat,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 9 (1997): 670-671. 

31. As W.M. Watt, Muhammad: Prophet and Statesman (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), 19-21, points out, these verses were thought to have been the first revealed, 
but later scholars reached the consensus that the verses (96:1-5) were the first and that 
(74:1-7) were the first revealed after a long interruption. 

32. These verses, which are considered to be among the eighth earliest revelation, 
address the Prophet's fear, being unlettered, that some verses might be forgotten; see 
Abdullah Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur'an: Text, Translation and Commentary (Washingon, 
D.C.: American International Printing Company, 1946), 1724. 

33. This theme recurs in the Qur'an as in (2:151). On the history of the message of 
Muhammad, see, in English, the meticulous work of W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1953) and Muhammad at Medina, which he based on the 
Qur'an and traditional sources in Arabic. 

34. The theme of Allah’s eternally immutable Sunan is repeated in the Qur'an, e.g. 
(17:77) and (33:62). 

35. See for example (2:30,114—120,140—145), (3:61), (5:76,104), (17:85,107), (31:20), 
and (57:17). On the recurrence and meaning of ‘ilm in the Qur'an and Islamic thought, see 
B. Lewis, et al. “‘Ilm,” The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 3 (1971): 1133-1134; 
and Mahdi, “Religious Belief and Scientific Belief”; and on the related term ma‘rifa, see R. 
Amaldez, “Maʻrifa,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 6 (1990): 568-571. Abdel- 
Baqi, Al-Mu‘jam al-Mufahras, lists the verses involving ‘ilm (pp. 469-480) and iman (pp. 
81-93). 

36. See for example (5:50,104), (7:199), (25:6), (28:55), and (39:64), and Abdel-Bagi, 
Al-Mu‘jam al-Mufahras, listings on p. 184. On the meaning and signification of the related 
concept of jahilliya, see B. Lewis et al. “Djahiliyya,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, 
vol. 2 (1965), 383-384. 

37. See the listings in Abdel-Baqi, Al-Mu‘jam al-Mufahras, 208-212. See for example 
(4:170-171), (5:77), (39:2,41), and (57:16); and see D.B. MacDonald, “Hakk,” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 3 (1971), 82-83, on the meaning and significa- 
tion of the term kaqq. 

38. This is a recurring epistemological distinction in the Qur'an: e.g. (59:22); for a verse 
listing of these two words, see Abdel-Baqi, Al-Mu‘jam al-Mufahras, pp. 390, 475, 480, 481, 
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507. Of the term ‘alam and the related subject of Islamic cosmology, see T. DeBoer and L. 
Gardet, “‘Alam,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 1 (1960), 349-352. 

39. This is again a recurring theme in the Qur'an; see the sources in the preceding note 
for verse listings. 

40. For example, “He it is Who sendeth down clear revelation unto His servant, that He 
may bring you forth from darkness into nur” (57:9). See Abdel-Bagi, Al-Mu‘jam al- 
Mufahras, 725-726, for verse listing; and see T. DeBoer, “Nur,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
New Edition, vol. 8 (1995): 121-123, on the meaning. 

41. Thus He says, for example: “[O man], pursue not that whereof thou has no knowl- 
edge of” (17:36). 

42. This theme recurs, for example, see (18:109). 

43. This theme is repeated elsewhere (e.g., 3:18). 

44. While some of these hadiths are translated in Gibb, Mohammedanism: An Historical 
Survey, 126, and in M.M. Nazeer, The Islamic Economic System: A Few Highlights 
(Islamabad: Pakistan Institute of Development Economics, 1981), 13, others are my own 
translations. It is notable that these exhortations were echoed by the great Muslim philoso- 
pher Ibn Sina (980-1037) in his Nine Epistles: “The ultimate object of man, wherein lies his 
great happiness in future life, is to gain knowledge of the realities of things so far as his 
nature allows”; quoted on p. 167 in A.E. Affifi, “The Rational and Mystical Interpretations 
of Islam,” in K.W. Morgan (ed.), Islam - The Straight Path: Islam Interpreted by Muslims 
(New York: The Roland Press Company, 1958), 144-179. 

45. This assertion of the humanness of the Prophet recurs in the Qur'an: e.g. (41:6); see 
also next note. 

46. The various human, ordinary qualities and attributes of the Prophet pervade the 
Qur'an and occur in many verses and suras: e.g. (2:151), (3:144), (3:159), (3:164), (7:188), 
(9:128), (10:2), (10:49), (15:97), (17:94-95), (21:3), (25:7-8,20), (33:1), (34:50), 
(39:11-13), (41:6), (46:9), (53:10), and (62:2); in addition, all of suras 93 and 94 are rele- 
vant. 

47. On the Prophet's life before his vocation started, see Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 
chapter 2; and for a recent survey of scholarship on the Prophet, see F. Buhl and A.T. Welch, 
“Muhammad,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 7 (1993), 360-376. 

48. For instance, as Mahdi points out in “Religious Belief and Scientific Belief” (p. 246): 
“This kind of stress on science or knowledge is not found in the Bible.” This view is shared 
by many Orientalists, notably M. Rodinson, Mohammed (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1971); 
and M. Rodinson, /slam and Capitalism (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1978). In [slam 
and Capitalism, chapter 4, she refutes the thesis advanced by Max Weber on Islam being 
inimical to rational behavior and economic progress. Nonetheless, as Rodinson points out, 
this fact did not prevent later Muslims from ascribing the performance of miracles to the 
Prophet, notwithstanding their flimsy Qur’anic basis: such verses as (94:1-4), cited on p. 5 
in P.K. Hitti, Makers of Arab History (New York: St. Martins Press, 1968), are open to a 
variety of interpretations as Hitti recognizes (p. 19). 

49. As translated by Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 151. Traditional, schol- 
arly opinion places these verses as the first revealed despite some early disagreement about 
the chronology as indicated in note 29. On the chronology of Qur’anic revelation, see A.T. 
Welch and J.D. Pearson, “Al-Kuran,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 5 (1986), 
400—432, and the brief discussion in W. Montgomary Watt, Muhammad: Prophet and 
Statesman (London: Oxford University Press, 1964) about the traditionalist vs. Orientalist 
opinion. 

50. The term “rationalism” signifies the doctrine in modern (Western) philosophy affirm- 
ing that reason (and self-evidence or innate ideas) is authoritative, if not the authority, in all 
matters of knowledge, belief, and conduct; on the history of modern rationalism (from 
Descartes to Leibniz), see F. Copleston, A History of Philosophy, vol. 4: Descartes to 
Leibniz (New York: Doubleday, 1963), especially chapter 1. In Islamic thought, this doc- 
trine was adopted by the Mu'tazila who called themselves Ahl al-Nazar (People or 
Advocates of Pure Peason); for a recent survey of their thought, see D. Gimaret, “Mu'tazi- 
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la,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 7 (1993): 783-793, and see also Affifi, “The 
Rational and Mystical Interpretations of Islam,” and H.A.R. Gibb et. al., “Ahl al-Nazar,” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 1 (1960): 266. 

51. Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 9, 975. 

52. This is especially so of ‘lm al Kalam (both Orthodox and Mu‘ tazila), which primari- 
ly adopted the stoics concept of “natural light,” whereas the falasifa adopted a primarily neo- 
platonist concept of ‘aql. On this point, see F. Rahman, “Akl,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
New Edition, vol. 1 (1960): 341-342. 

53. This characterization of Al-Farabi is given in I.R. Netton, “Al-Sufistaiyyun,” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 9 (1997), 765, who attributes the appellation to 
Muhsin Mahdi. 

54. Quoted from the recent survey of scholarship on Mantiq by R. Arnaldez “Mantik,” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 6 (1991), 443. On Western doctrines of logic and 
philosophy of logic, see W.C. Salmon, Logic (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963); 
W.V. Quine, Philosophy of Logic (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970); and S. 
Haack, Philosophy of Logics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). 

55. This topic is developed and documented by Salah El-Sheikh, "Al-Mujadalah and al- 
Mujadilah: Dialectical Argument and Practical Reason in Al-Qur'an,” unpublished manu- 
script (1998). On these logical terms, see L. Gardet, “Al-Burhan,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
New Edition, vol. 1 (1960): 1326-1327, Gardet and M.G.S. Hodgson, “Hudjdja,” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 3 (1971), 543-545; and Amaldez, “Mantik,” 
442-452, who gives also a good review of the development of mantiq. 

56. As indicated in note 11 above, an anonymous referee raised an important issue and 
suggested that I “must emphasize that the intelligence is capable not only of reason, but also 
of intellection which is the principle of reason,” a crucial distinction that is made by Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr and others. Evidently, this is an old and perennial epistemological issue in the 
history of philosophy as it concerns the role of reason in apprehending reality and truth, an 
issue that requires a separate paper. Nevertheless, for the purpose of this essay, the preced- 
ing suggestion merits a few remarks. First, this study does not claim that reason is the sole 
basis of apprehending reality and truth, and as such it does not preclude the proposed notion 
of “intellection” as being the “principle of reason,” if this proves to be viable both 
Qur’anically and philosophically. 

Second, aside from the fact that (according to the Oxford English Dictionary, p. 369) the 
term “intellection” lends itself to a variety of meanings, this suggestion is akin to the peren- 
nial debate in the history of modern philosophy about the relationship between reason and 
intuition in general, and the rationalist doctrine of “intuitionism” of which the intuitionist 
doctrine of moral sense (in ethics) is but one example. See Copleston, A History of 
Philosophy Volume VIII: Bentham to Russell. 

Third, the referee’s suggestion is further complicated by the cosmological, epistemologi- 
cal, and practical distinctions, assumptions, and oppositions made by Nasr in his intellectu- 
al enterprise [see J.I. Smith, “Seyyed Hossein Nasr: Defender of the Sacred and Islamic 
Traditionalism,” in Y.Y. Haddad (ed.), The Muslims of America (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1991), 80-95; and I.A. Omar, “Review Article: The Need for a Sacred 
Science: An Intellectual Defence of the Tradition (by Seyyed Hossein Nasr),” The American 
Journal of Islamic Social Sciences 12 (1995): 262-267, for a summary]. For instance, in an 
earlier work, S.H. Nasr, /deals and Realities of Islam (Cairo: The American University in 
Cairo Press, 1989) [First published in 1966] opposes (on p. 22) the gnostic Sufi doctrine of 
Ma’ rifah (gnosis) to reason, stating that “gnosis or direct knowledge ... cannot by any means 
be equated with rationalism which is only an indirect and secondary form of knowledge.” 
In addition to “gnosis” and “direct knowledge,” Nasr also uses the terms “intellectual intu- 
ition” in the same sense as “intellection,” and this doctrine is often repeated throughout his 
work, as Smith, “Seyyed Hossein Nasr: Defender of the Sacred and Islamic Traditionalism,” 
91, pointed out [See for instance essay III in his Sufi Essays (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1972)]. 
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Fourth, Nasr (Ideals and Realities of Islam, 34-35) invokes the parallel correlative Sufi dis- 
tinction/opposition between Shari‘ah (practical Law) and tarigah (spiritual way), which 
Islam integrates, he maintains. But here, intellection depends on the Sufi/Shi‘ah method of 
ta'wil “to penetrate into the inner meaning of the sacred text [Qur'an] ... just as tafsir is the 
explanation of [its] external aspect ...” [Ibid., p. 58)]; but the veracity of this direct penetra- 
tion, this “intellectual intuition,” and its certitude is contingent upon the doctrine of ‘ismah 
or “cognitive infallibility” (pp. 162-163). But as F. Rahman, /slam (London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson, 1966), 141, puts it, it was this “self-righteous intuitive certainty and infalli- 
bility ... that was not and could not be admitted by the [Sunni] ‘ulema ... because the Sufi 
gnosis was not open to any check and control, being by definition incorrigible.” The 
Qur’anic evidence presented in the text of the present study, especially that about the noume- 
nal knowledge (of ‘alam al-ghayb) being the exclusive domain of Allah, explains why the 
Sunni theologians and jurists could not accept the Sufi doctrine of “intellection” or “intel- 
lectual intuition.” 

Fifth, this doctrine of “intellection,” which was aptly characterized by the late Muslim 
philosopher/theologian, Fazlur Rahman, in “The Post-Formative Developments in Islam: I,” 
Islamic Studies, vol. 1:4 (1962): 21, as being “theosophic intuitionism,” has not proved to 
be cognitively productive, at least according to the great Sufi (theologian/jurist) al-Ghazzali 
(d. 1111); see F.M. Denny, “The Legacy of Fazlur Rahman,” in Y.Y. Haddad (ed.), The 
Muslims of America (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991): 96-108, on Rahman's pro- 
found legacy. Again, as Rahman in /slam, 144, puts it, “[al-Ghazzali whose] purpose was to 
live through the verities of the faith and to test those verities through the Sufi experiential- 
ist method ... concluded ... that sufism has no cognitive content or object but the verities of 
the faith. He, therefore, disallowed the pretentions of theosophic mysticism ... This was a 
remarkable lesson taught by a great mystic spirit ... viz., that mysticism is not a way of find- 
ing extra facts about Reality but is a meaningful way of looking at it ... as a unity. Further, 
the unity of the mystic consciousness is conditioned by the factual content (however much 
it may try to transcend that content), which it tests and transforms by new meanings.” 

Finally, and notwithstanding the significance of these doctrinal disagreements and distinc- 
tions, this study is primarily concerned with the practical issues of the Shari‘ah and science 
(especially social science), with the social (exoteric) life of the Ummah, rather than the spir- 
itual quest of tarigah and the inner (esoteric) life of the Muslim. Hence, the focus in this 
study is on the role of ‘aq//reason (rather than ‘ag//intellection) as a principle rooted in 
Qur’anic revelation. 

57. This theme is repeated in the Qur'an, e.g. (3:47—-48). 

58. On the meaning of hikma, in the Qur'an and Islamic thought, see A.M. Goichon, 
“Hikma,” The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 3 (1971), 377-378, and on 
Philosophy and Hikma, see Arberry, Revelation and Reason in Islam, chapters 1 and 2. 
Besides the verses in the text, the association of Kitab and Hikma is repeated in the Qur'an, 
e.g. in (2:231), (3:75-81), and (33:34). See the verse listing of Hikma in Abdel-Bagi, Al- 
Mu‘jam al-Mufahras, 213-215. 

59. See also Qur’aaic chapters 16, 30, and 45 for other examples. 

60. This challenge recurs in the Qur'an, as in (10:38), (28:49), and (52:34). For an 
Orientalist view of the literary aspects of Qur’an, see Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs, chapter 4. On the meaning and signification of ‘jaz, see G.E. Von Grunebaum, 
“T'djaz,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 3 (1971): 1018-1020. 

61. The appeal to ayat prevades the Qur'an; e.g. (3:190), (65:11), (16:65-80), and 
(30:20-28); also see A. Jeffery, “Aya,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 1 
(1960): 773-774. Abdel-Baqi, Al-Mu‘jam al-Mufahras, lists the verses involving ayat on pp. 
103-108. 

62. The term ulu al-albab recurs in the Qur'an as in (3:7,190). This term occurs at least 
in sixteen verses according to the listings of Abdel-Baqi, Al-Mu‘jam al-Mufahras, 644. 

63. The verse listings of this term is given in Abdel-Baqi, Al-Mu‘jam al-Mufahras, 
142-143. See, for example, (40:28), (98:1—4), (6:55-57); and see R. Brunschvig, “Bayyina,” 
in Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 1 (1960): 1150-1151, on the meaning and uses 
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of this term. As Rodinson, /slam and Capitalism, 78-79, points out, this line of reasoning is 
pushed even further in the Qur'an by invoking a Pascal-type wager: 


And a believing man of Pharoah’s family, who hid his faith, said: Would you kill 
a man because he saith: My Lord is Allah, and hath brought you clear evidences 
from your Lord? If he is lying, then his lie is upon him; and if he is truthful, then 
some of that wherein he threateneth you will strike you. Lo! Allah guideth not one 
who is a prodigal liar. (40:28) 


64. Abdel-Baqi, Al-Mu'‘jam al-Mufahras, provides the verse listings on nazzara (“look”: 
pp. 705-706), ra'a (“see”: pp. 284-285), bassara (“see insightfully”: pp. 121-123), 
samma‘a (“‘hear”: pp. 358-361), anssata (“carefully listen”: p. 702). See, for example, 
(31:20), (86:5), (80:24), (88:17-20), (7:185), (12:109), and (40:82). 

65. As other examples, see also (47:23-24), (2:219), (3:191), (6:50), and (30:27-28). 

66. These statistics are based on the verse listings in Abdel-Bagi, Al-Mu‘jam al- 
Mufahras, 468-469. On the meaning and signification of ‘aql and related terms see the 
entries in Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, for the following terms: “Akl,” by Rahman, 
vol. 1 (1960), 341-342; “‘Akliyyat,” by L. Gardet, vol. 1 (1960), 342-343; “Fikr,” by L. 
Gardet, vol. 2 (1965), 891-892; “Fikh,” by J. Schacht, vol. 2 (1965), 886-891. Abdel-Bagi, 
Al-Mu‘jam al-Mufahras, gives the verse listings for fahama (p. 527), fagaha (p. 525), 
fakkara (p. 525), taddabara (p. 252). 

67. See, for example, (2:73,76), (5:58,103), (10:42), (22:46), and (59:14); and for a 
Qur'anic documentation of these debates, see El-Sheikh, “Al-Mujadalah and Al-Mujadilah: 
Dialectical Argument and Practical Reason in al-Qur’an.” 

68. As an example, see (25:44) and (2:171). 

69. This verse is one among many in the Qur'an that recognize the human free will; see 
L. Gardet, “Ikhtiyar,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vol. 3 (1971), 1062—1063. It 
should be noted, however, that other verses in the Qur'an support the antithesis of predesti- 
nation. This question was a subject of philosophical debate among Muslim scholars since 
early Islam. The question was resolved by the Ash‘ari doctrine of kasb (acquisition). On this 
subject, see Gibb, Mohammedanism: An Historical Survey, 76-80; Nicholson, A Literary 
History of the Arabs, 222-224 and 367-383; Rodinson, Islam and Capitalism, 91-95; Watt, 
The Formative Period of Islamic Thought, especially chapters IV, VIII, and X; and W.M. 
Watt, Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam (London: Luzac, 1948). 

70. Quoted in Rodinson, /slam and Capitalism, 81, from C.C. Torrey, The Commercial- 
Theological Terms in the Koran (Strasbourg Thesis) (Leiden: Brill, 1892). 

71. Quoted from the eminent Orientalist Gibb, Mohammedanism: An Historical Survey, 
62. For treatments of this aspect of the Shari'ah and Islamic jurisprudence, see Gibb, 
Mohammedanism: An Historical Survey, chapters 3, 5, and 6; and N.J. Coulson, Conflicts 
and Tensions is Islamic Jurisprudence (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969); and 
Coulson, A History of Islamic Law. For an interesting review and critique of “legal orien- 
talism” in the context of the civil society and human rights debate, see J. Strawson, “A 
Western Question to the Middle East: ‘Is There a Human Rights Discourse in Islam?’,” Arab 
Studies Quarterly 19 (1997): 31-58. 

72. See note 66 on free will (ikhtiyar). 

73. On this subject, see Durant, The Story of Civilization, Vol. 4, The Age of Faith, 
Chapters 12 and 13; the sources cited by Rodinson, /slam and Capitalism, 274, especially 
George Sarton, /ntroduction to the History of Science (Baltimore, 1943); and a recent book 
on the introduction to Europe of Arabic philosophy, C.E. Butterworth and B. A. Kessel 
(eds.), The Introduction of Arabic Philosophy into Europe (New York: E.J. Brill, 1994). 

74. On contemporary scientific methodology of the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and economics, see C.G. Hempel, Philosophy of Natural Science (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966); R.S. Rudner, Philosophy of Social Science (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966); and Hausman, The Inexact and Separate Science of Economics. Also 
see Salmon, Logic, on related logical issues. 
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75. I attempted to answer this question in “Towards an Islamic Interest Rate Policy: 
Some Theoretical Issues,” the Annual Meetings of the Learned Societies (Canadian 
Association for the Study of International Development), 1988, University of Windsor, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada; but this work has not yet been completed. 

76. Kuran, “Islamic Economics and the Islamic Subeconomy,” 170. 

77. On the Islamization of knowledge, see L. Safi, “The Quest for an Islamic 
Methodology: The Islamization of Knowledge Project in Its Second Decade,” The American 
Journal of Islamic Social Sciences 10 (1993): 23-48; Y. Mohamed, “Islamization of 
Knowledge: A Critique,” The American Journal of Islamic Social Sciences 11 (1994): 
282-294; and I. Ragab, “Islamic Perspectives on Theory Building in the Social Sciences,” 
The American Journal of Islamic Social Sciences 10 (1993): 1-22. 

78. Fredric L. Pryor, “The Islamic Economic System,” Journal of Comparative 
Economics 9 (1985): 217-223. 

79. Arberry, Revelation and Reason in Islam, ix. 

80. See Gibb, Mohammedanism: An Historical Survey, chapters 3, 5, and 6; Coulson, A 
History of Islamic Law; and Coulson, Conflicts and Tensions in Islamic Jurisprudence. 

81. El-Sheikh, “Sirat Mustaqim and Hikma: Towards an Islamic Analytical Framework 
for Dealing with Economic Issues,” International Conference on the Epistemological 
Foundations of Social Theory, (University College of Cape Breton, Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 1989). 
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Islam and the Discovery of Freedom 


By Rose Wilder Lane, with an introduction and commentary by Imad-ad- 
Dean Ahmad. Amana Publications and Minaret of Freedom Institute, 
1997, 86 pp. 


This very stimulating and perceptive work was born out of the author’s solid 
conviction that freedom is the ideal that all societies should strive for and that 
the history of humanity has been one of constant struggle against oppressive 
forces of authority in order to realize this utopia. The original edition of her 
work, The Discovery of Freedom: Man’s Struggle Against Authority, unfortu- 
nately lacked academic credibility due to several factual errors it contained, 
and was withdrawn from circulation after its publication by the author herself, 
and would have been relegated to the obscurity of history were it not for the 
work of Dr. Imad-ad-Dean Ahmad. He chose to concentrate on the section of 
her work relating to Islam and published it separately from the original version 
under this new title, /slam and the Discovery of Freedom. By providing 
detailed annotations and a running commentary throughout, as well as rectify- 
ing most of the historical errors, he has been able to redeem the force and qual- 
ity of the author's original argument. 

Although more famously known for her mother’s best selling book, Little 
House on the Prairie, Rose Wilder Lane (1886-1968) was a journalist dedi- 
cated to the cause of freedom as well as a best selling author and biographer in 
her own right. She acquired her knowledge of Islam through her work for the 
Red Cross just after the First World War when she documented their activities 
in Russia, the Balkans and the Middle East. 

To understand the important place Mrs. Lane has given to Islam one has to 
understand the central thesis of her original work. She maintains that mankind 
has made three notable attempts to free itself from the shackles of oppressive 
power and authority. The first attempt was orchestrated by the Prophet 
Abraham, the second by the Prophet Muhammad and the third, though less rad- 
ical, resulted from the American Revolution. Her study highlights the dangers 
of unbalanced distribution of power, for she argues that vesting total control 
and authority in a single leader or small group of people is highly dangerous as 
the word and opinion of that authority can very easily become Law, suppress- 
ing, and even persecuting, all those with different views. Furthermore, she 
asserts that this state of affairs is nowhere more apparent nor more dangerous 
than in the societies whose leader(s) claim to speak for or act in accordance 
with “the will of God.” 

The example of Abraham is used to reflect a society where superstition and 
the capricious will of its gods dominated all areas of life. It is a type of control 
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that relies upon and uses the anxieties and frailty of man, especially when faced 
with sudden unexplained disasters and waves of destruction. In such a society, 
the people chose to submit to the will of their gods and their spokespersons (the 
priests) in order to ensure that they would be taken care of and protected. But 
this submission is a loss of freedom because it is rooted in fear and is conse- 
quently a type of authoritarianism that both prophets Abraham and Muhammad 
condemned. The Prophet Muhammad, however, went one step further in that 
he successfully challenged not only the religious domination of idols but also 
the political and economic domination of the corrupt Makkan leadership. 
Indeed Mrs. Lane argues that corruption, deceit, and immorality are the natu- 
ral side-effects of authoritarian systems, because bribery, theft or other crimes 
can flourish easily in a system where there is no power check and the person(s) 
in authority can exercise and impose their unfettered will. Finally, she states 
that the third great manifestation of society’s desire to realize the freedom of its 
citizens appeared in the spirit of the American Revolution, although she 
acknowledges that American libertarianism could not have been built without 
the foundations that had been laid by the two former attempts. 

The greater part of her book is devoted to a discourse on the achievements 
of the Muslim world at the time of the Crusades. The crusaders’ invasion 
(although defilement would be a more apt word judging by the passionate and 
angry tone in which this part of the book is written) is examined in terms of the 
comparatively advanced nature of the peoples they were conquering. Mrs. 
Lane compares descriptions of the barbarity and uncouth manner of the cru- 
saders and their home kingdoms to their almost rapturous admiration for the 
jeweled cities they entered. She quotes: “Imagine the crusader ... wearing harsh 
leather, and used to gnawing meat heartily from the bone, tossing the bone to 
the dogs, and pouring down his throat a quart of ale,” which is in stark contrast 
to, “The fabrics seemed magical; chiffons that clung like cobwebs to fingers ...; 
some vessels were transparent like jewels, seize one, it crushed to pieces ... it 
was glass.” Another of Mrs. Lane’s brilliant descriptions relate to the Muslim 
conquest of Spain. 

The central point of her entire thesis is the realization that there is only One 
True God — by whatever name one chooses to address Him — and that He has 
granted mankind the freedom to choose between good and evil and to learn 
from his experiences in order to grow towards Him and be rewarded by a place 
in paradise in the hereafter. However, in her understanding of Islam and of the 
politics of power in general, Mrs. Lane does not seem to fully appreciate the 
relationship between accountability and decision-making. Indeed, society can- 
not function without some sort of a hierarchical structure, which is normally 
manifested in the leadership of one person, and in the case of Islam it is the 
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Caliph. This leadership serves to unify all the members of a society and pro- 
vides a practical structure to what would otherwise be total confusion, and it 
does not have to be in the form of absolute power if certain controls are intro- 
duced. In Islam these controls are formed by accountability and collective deci- 
sion-making which are rooted in the Qur'an and the Sunnah. The leader is 
granted power through a democratic process; he is accountable to God for all 
his actions and has to rule in accordance with the principles laid down by the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah. He also has to discuss matters and decisions with a 
body of trusted advisors and Islamic scholars. Without understanding the infi- 
nite number of ways in which the Qur’an and the Sunnah can ensure this 
accountability, Lane could not possibly understand the full depth of Islam’s 
political structure. According to Islam each society must have laws and 
supreme authorities to govern it. Each person in power is answerable to God 
and not to his/her own notions of what is right. And if a leader puts forward an 
idea that is not in keeping with the will of God (as revealed in the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah) he/she will immediately be challenged by the Muslims for it is 
their duty to refuse to accept or obey a ruling that is contrary to God’s will. This 
is why the role of the scholars is so important as they must study the texts with 
care and through the practice of ijtihad give interpretations where necessary. 
Islam and the Discovery of Freedom offers wonderful insight into some of 
the great achievements of Islam — a subject barely touched on by the educa- 
tion syllabi of the West. The author’s rhetoric and imaginative style go a long 
way to make up for her errors, although some of these are serious, such as her 
lack of understanding that a sophisticated system of law and organization exist 
in Islam. Yet the importance and real significance of her work lies in the ideas 
she presents and her open-minded approach to Islam — at a time when views 
about Islam and the Muslim world were mainly governed by prejudice, and 
when most literary works available were consequently a reflection of the ori- 
entalist and biased views of their authors. 
Rugaiyyah Waris Maqsood 


Writer and Teacher 
UK 


Editorial 


Reason and Individual Reasoning 
M. A. Muqtedar Khan 


The term “Ijtihad” itself means to strive hard. But it has been widely used 
to imply independent reasoning in the development of Islamic jurispru- 
dence. The contemporary understanding, shared widely by formally trained 
Islamic jurists, defines Ijtihad as an intellectual tool that seeks to articulate 
Islamic laws about issues on which the Qur’an and the Sunnah are decid- 
edly silent. This standard and orthodox conceptualization of Ijtihad, theo- 
retically limits the role of reason to analogical thinking on mundane mat- 
ters. Even though most Islamic thinkers do use reason quite judiciously in 
the interpretation of revalation. The point that is often ignored in discus- 
sions of Ijtihad, its meaning, role, scope and functions, is that the concep- 
tualization of Ijtihad itself is the product of Ijtihad. The development of the 
‘usül al-fiqh, the principles of jurisprudence, and the systematic articulation 
and rank ordering of the sources of Islamic Law — Qur'an, Sunnah, ijma, 
Ijtihad, ‘urf and maslaha — are all products of an Ijtihad much wider in 
scope than its standard understanding. In a remarkably curious develop- 
ment, a conceptually wider process of Ijtihad has spawned a rather meek 
theory of Ijtihad. 

Taking a second look at the discussion between Imam Shafi'i and his 
interlocutor on the Qur’anic sources of Ijtihad,' one is amazed at how Imam 
Shafi“ is able to build a whole theory out of a single verse. We are turning 
to Imam Shafi‘i because he has arguably left the most enduring and 
unshakeable impact on the structure of Islamic legal thinking and in partic- 
ular on the theory of Ijtihad. In his response to the question, “Is Ijtihad per- 
mitted in the Qur'an?” Imam Shafi‘ derives the instrument from only one 
verse of the Qur'an and then supports it with just one other. 


Tum then thy face in the direction of the Sacred Mosque: wherever 
you are turn your faces in that direction. (2:144) 
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It is He who maketh the stars for you, that you may guide yourself 
with their help. Through the darkness of land and sea. (6:97) 


The first verse invites the individual to figure out the direction of the 
Holy Mosque and the second essentially confirms the role of reason in this 
process. Indeed, the second verse in an interesting way suggests that inde- 
pendent reasoning can also be seen as grasping nontextual indications from 
Allah, and the following quote from Imam Shafi‘i himself confirms this: 


God, glorified and praised be He, has endowed men with reason by 
which they can distinguish between differing viewpoints, and He 
guides them to the truth either by texts or by indications (p. 302). 


The Qur’an is full of verses that repeatedly invite and exhort believers to 
use their reason, to reflect and to use their observation to read the signs of 
Allah in order to understand the divine law (7:176, 10:24, 30:8, 30:21, 
34:46, 39:42, 59:21, 45:13, 3:191; For the text of these verses see the end- 
note).? It is mystifying why these direct invitations to use reason were not 
used by the great scholar to explain Ijtihad and instead he used verses which 
required considerable degree of deductive reasoning to justify and validate 
his point. For example, the full text of the second verse that Imam Shafi’ 
uses has awesome potential: 


It is He who maketh the stars for you, that you may guide yourself 
with their help. Through the darkness of land and sea. We detail Our 
signs for people who know. (6:97) 


The part that the great Imam left out, presented in italics, to my mind is 
a clear indication that there are great details that can be inferred from 
Allah’s signs. What the traditional scholars can dispute is the methodology 
of eliciting those details. For the mystics these details have to be gleaned 
through gnostic experiences. For the theologian they may be confined only 
to the Sunnah. But I insist that reason can provide us deep understanding of 
the details in God’s signs (10:24). The enormous knowledge and details 
about Allah’s creation accumulated by natural sciences, can only be a real- 
ization of this Qur’anic prophesy. I believe that the great Imam did not 
include the implication of the rest of the ayah in his discussion of Ijtihad 
because the formative scholars, in my understanding, did not see Ijtihad as 
a function of human potential for rational thought, but rather as human 
interference in the legislation of divine law. This can be easily understood 
since the term “Ijtihad” was used only when reason was excercised to artic- 
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ulate aspects of the law and not when conducting scientific research or even 
when advancing political theories — an exercise eminently fraught with 
danger and prone to error. Therefore, they sought to minimize human par- 
ticipation in the articulation of the Shari‘ah to the minimum — to only 
those issues about which the sources are silent. 

The use of reason within Islamic jurisprudence has a curious quality to it. 
The argument that only when one does not find injunctions in the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah on a particular issue can we tum to reason to seek divine 
indications suggests that reason does not play any role in discerning these 
same principles and laws from the Qur’an and Sunnah. Indeed, this sug- 
gestion is explicit since the process of understanding Islamic principles 
from the Qur’an and Sunnah is said to depend more on linguistic sciences 
than on reasoning. The process of divining principles and laws from texts 
and relating it to the present context is deemed as an exercise that depends 
solely on the knowledge of language and historical context (asbab al- 
nuzil). The role of reason in this process is not recognized. It is supposed 
to be a constant in the equation, even though the fact that differences in 
interpretation are imminent is accepted and has led to the development of 
different madhahib, attests to the inevitable role of individual reasoning in 
discerning the Shari‘ah. What, if not reason, is the cause for differences in 
understanding if the grammar of the language as well as historical contexts 
are already agreed upon? 

I think that the theory of Ijtihad is also an implicit theory of reason. It 
does not completely acknowledge the critical function of reason in cogni- 
tion and understanding. Indeed, it is one of the reasons why reason came to 
be seen as an alternative to revelation by later Muslim scholars. As if the 
sacred texts and reason are two different sources of truth, the former infal- 
lible and the latter imperfect. Reason is invoked only if texts are silent. And 
if the texts have spoken then reason must be silenced. The general rumor 
that the door of Ijtihad has been closed gained ground after the early schol- 
ars declared the process of Shari‘ah development complete, which meant 
that the texts had now spoken on all issues possible and therefore Ijtihad 
and reason were of no use to Muslims. Because the theory of Ijtihad does 
not recognize the cognitive aspect of reason, it does not realize that texts are 
inaccessibly without reason. Texts can speak only through reason and to 
reason. Without it they are silent. This major oversight has made scholars 
of Shari‘ah and Figh suspicious and even afraid of reason. It was seen as a 
source of impurity, as a means of human dabbling in things divine, there- 
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fore needing to be tamed and confined. Thus reason came to be understood 
not as an essential cognitive human process without which no intelligent 
task was possible, but as a peripheral source to be accessed rarely and with 
caution. It is from here on that reason became, exogenous to revelation and 
then a competitor and even a threat to the integrity of revelation. 

The significance, even the primacy that the Qur’an attaches to reason is 
easy to understand. It is constantly appealing to human reason to recognize 
and understand the true meanings of life. The Qur’an does not appeal to 
humanity’s linguistic skills or to its history ( accept as illustration), but 
appeals to its cognitive capacity to convey the divine message. Yet when it 
comes to codifying this message, and that is the role of jurists, reason and 
its potential is astonishingly minimized by scholars. In an ironic way, one 
can argue that the theory of reason implicit in the theory of Ijtihad is a trans- 
gression. It places institutional barriers between the receptacle (reason) and 
the message (Qur’an). The various stipulations in the theory of Ijtihad about 
when, how, and who can conduct it, are clearly products of free thinking 
that merely reflect the fears of the scholars and their distrust of reason. 
None of these stipulations about the qualifications of the mujtahid and the 
reduction of the role of reason to analogical reasoning can be derived from 
the Qur’an or the Sunnah. 

The widely quoted Hadith about how the conversation between the 
Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) and the companion who was appointed 
Govemor of Yemen, which acts as the traditional source for Ijtihad, does 
not describe his qualifications.* We can only surmise that the individual 
was a companion, trusted by the Prophet and deemed worthy of 
public/political office. But the standards developed later stipulate that 
before an individual can do Ijtihad he must have the knowledge of Islam, 
Sunnah, fiqh, and ‘usil al-fiqh. He must be able to differentiate between 
authentic and spurious ahddith, between hadith al-hasan and hadith al- 
da‘if, he must know the principles of ijma, the injunctions of giyds, must be 
aware of the verses of the Qur'an that are considered as abrogated by some 
scholars and so on and so forth, not to mention pious, pure, and above 
reproach.* One wonders if the companion deemed fit by the Prophet to do 
Ijtihad as governor of Yemen will be considered fit by the jurists. In other 
words, can the jurists add to what the Prophet has stipulated? Are they 
allowed to institute innovative conditions prompted by their fears of rea- 
son? Indeed the hadith itself does not exclude any Muslim from using 
his/her personal judgment. I am confident that the jurists cannot produce 
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even a single Qur’anic verse or an authentic hadith which can exclude any 
Muslim from exercising his/her own reason to understand Islamic texts and 
to extrapolate on issues about which the sources are silent. 

There is another interesting element to the theory of Ijtihad. It is dis- 
course dependent. The theory and practice of Ijtihad has meaning only 
within the discursive universe of the jurists. It is and has been an issue only 
for the self-styled articulators and arbitrators of Islamic law. Other Muslim 
intellectuals, scholars, scientists, and philosophers have not been too con- 
cemed with the theory, or with the closing or opening of the doors of 
Ijtihad. One does not see Ibn Khaldun too concemed with whether ijtihad 
is allowed or not, whether he is qualified to practice it or not. Similarly 
other major Muslim thinkers like Ibn Rushd, Ibn Arabi, not to mention 
philosophers like Ibn Sina and Al-Farabi felt free to use their reason on all 
matters including those that impinged on Shari‘ah issues. A possible reason 
for this is that while the philosophers were keen that society in general 
become enlightened and capable of independent thought, the jurists sought 
to confine the power/right to think to a select few, supposedly in the inter- 
ests of guarding the authenticity of the Islamic message — an unnecessary 
caution since Allah (swt) has Himself promised to guard and protect his 
message (15:9). In many ways, the theory of Ijtihad is a disciplinary tool 
that seeks to establish the sovereignty of a particular type of scholarship and 
discourse over how Islam is understood. Those thinkers who choose to 
challenge or ignore it have often been labeled heretic or at least outside the 
“legitimate core.” 

We are not really concerned with a reformulation of the theory of Ijtihad. 
The purpose of this discussion is to place the evolution of the theory in per- 
spective and rescue reason from the prisons of this theory and restore it to 
its Qur’anic glory. Reason, as Imam Shafii himself suggests, is Allah’s 
greatest gift to humanity. Without reason the human agent is nothing but a 
beast incapable of conceiving or realizing his/her divine purpose. Reason is 
the singular element that constitutes the human and enables everything else. 
Even Quran needs reason to make itself available to us. Without humani- 
ty’s cognitive faculty and without the underlying rationality in the Qur’an 
that makes it a consistent and understandable message, there would be no 
direct connection between God and his vicegerent. 

The limitation of reason in the theory of Ijtihad has had an adverse effect 
on the very theory of knowledge in Islam. The epistemological dilemma of 
using reason for practical and other purposes such as medicine, while cir- 
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cumscribing it in Islamic studies in order to conserve legal thinking, has led 
Muslims to reach and maintain mutually contradictory positions. For exam- 
ple nearly all Muslim thinkers, particularly those grounded in the Islamic 
traditions and genre, maintain the unity of knowledge as a fundamental 
epistemological truth. These same Muslims continue to maintain a stated or 
implicit boundary between secular and sacred knowledges. Reason reigns 
in the former while the latter is supposed to be ruled by revelation. Indeed, 
traditions and metaphorical thinking masquerade as revelation in the realm 
of sacred knowledge. The most significant consequence of this double- 
think has led to the decline of both forms of knowledges in the Muslim 
World. There is no doubt in my mind that the decline or rather stagnation 
of Islamic thought in all realms is due to the leash that the fugaha have 
placed on reason. 

The fear and skepticism of reason in Islamic jurisprudence is difficult to 
understand. Reason is as much from God as is revelation. Indeed, Imam 
Shafi‘l’s allusion to “indications from Allah” is a nice way of describing 
reason. Perhaps it is through reason that Allah is actively involved in the 
lives of his creation. It is important for the revitalization of Islamic civi- 
lization that the relationship between reason and revelation be properly 
understood. They are not ontologically similar to be compared. To place 
reason and revelation in opposition to each other is silly to say the least. 
Revelation is a source, reason is a tool. The sources of the Shari‘ah are like 
data that need to be processed into information that can be used in specif- 
ic conditions. The activity of processing general data into particularized 
information is carried out by reason. Thus while reason on its own is empty, 
revelation without reason is inaccessible. Thus reason and revelation are 
inseparable. Rather than competing, they complement and strengthen each 
other. 

In conclusion, we must remember that the theory of Ijtihad is operating 
with a very narrow conception of reason and therefore the limits it poses on 
individual reasoning cannot stand up to critical scrutiny. Reason is much 
broader and more vital in scope than analogical reasoning or as a tool of 
jurisprudence — it is essential to understanding. Therefore, if Islamic civ- 
ilization is to be based on an understanding of divine principles, it must first 
make itself comfortable with reason and the widespread use of individual 
reasoning. Our understanding of reason and its potential have grown far 
beyond the rudimentary conceptions of reason prevalent in the formative 
years of Islamic jurisprudence. Importantly, with the advent of the scientif- 
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ic age, reason has clearly demonstrated its power and its centrality to 
knowledge production; indeed, to the very process of perceiving, under- 
standing, and negotiating reality. It is time we saw what the Islamic legal 
understanding of reason is: a limited conceptualization reflecting the poli- 
tics and fears of a particular era. It is time we opened the doors of Ijtihad 
not just to allow individual reasoning in legal issues, but to make reason 
one of the central arbiters in all issues. There is no dichotomy between rea- 
son and revelation. Revelation without reason is meaningless, and reason 
without revelation can be content-less. Both are essential to help us deci- 
pher Islamic rules for our times. 


Notes 


1. See Imam Shafi‘, Risala, translated by Majid Khadduri (Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1961), pp. 295-303. All references to Imam Shafi'i are from this book. 
2. Text of Quranic verses cited in the editorial: 
Tell the tale so that they may reflect (7:176). 
Thus do We explain the signs in detail for those who reflect (10:24). 
Do they not reflect in their own minds? (30:8). 
Verily in that are signs for those who reflect (30:21), (39:42). 
And reflect (within yourself) (34:46). 
Such are the similitudes which we propound to men so that they may reflect 
(59:21). 
In that are signs indeed for those who reflect (45:13). 
And contemplate the creation in the heavens and the earth (3:191). 
We have, without doubt, sent down the message; and We will assuredly guard it 
from corruption (15:9). 
3. Sahih Muslim, hadith no. 976. 
4. Fora list of qualifications of a mujtahid see Hasbullah Haji Abdul Rahman, “The 
Origin and Development of Ijtihad to Solve Modern Complex Legal Problems,” in 
Hamdard Islamicus, xxi, 1 (Jan-March, 1990), pp. 8-9. 
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Ethics from an Islamic Perspective: 
Basic Issues 


Abdullahi Hassan Zaroug 


Abstract 

The purpose of this article is to show the complexity of the field of 
ethics and to point to the need for a comprehensive study in the disci- 
pline of Islamic ethics. It makes a preliminary attempt at tackling foun- 
dational issues on the subject, such as the possibility of morality; its 
importance, autonomy, nature, and scope; and the possibility of histor- 
ical studies. It also reviews some contemporary works on Islamic 
ethics, especially the methods they used to study Islamic ethics, in order 
to show their points of strength and vulnerability. Finally, it gives a 
brief account of the contributions of the different Muslim schools of 
thought to ethics and recommends certain topics for further study. 


What is Ethics? 


The word “ethics” comes from the Greek word “ethos” meaning habit or 
custom, and the word “morals” comes from the Latin moralis meaning 
mores or customs.' The Qur’an uses the word khulug in two verses: 


And surely thou hast sublime morals. (68:4) 


This is no other than khulug (customary device) of the ancient. 
(26:137) 


Al-Qurtubi interprets the phrase khulug al-awaliyyin to mean their 
ancient customs and to mean religion, character, ideology, or doctrine 
(madhab).? Al-Ghazali speculated that morality, unlike other parts of phi- 
losophy, is not the invention of Greek philosophers but rather, philosophers 
borrowed it from revealed religions.* 
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If morality is identified with religion, then it will be identical to the 
Islamic worldview al-Qurtubi has mentioned: morality means customs. 
This may be the case with regard to certain communities where customary 
morality and not reflective morality prevails. On the other hand, a behavior 
may appropriately be described as a custom, such as eating with the hand 
or with a knife and fork — this is not moral behavior. Morality is usually 
considered to be more important than customs and moral principles are sup- 
posed to override customs. It must also be mentioned that morality is relat- 
ed to law but different from it, for although there are acts that are forbidden 
both by law and morality, such as theft and murder, there are acts that are 
morally bad but not punishable by law, such as not visiting a close friend 
who is ill, not replying to someone’s greeting, or telling lies. There is dis- 
agreement, however, with regard to what actions should be punishable by 
the law. John S. Mill and to some extent Herbert Hart say that morality 
should not be enforced by the law. The law should enforce only acts that 
harm others. Homosexuality, for example, should not be punishable. There 
was a great controversy on this issue in the 1960s between Lord Devlin 
who advocated the enforcement of morals* and Hart who did not. Mill and 
his followers argued that a person should not be punished on the basis that 
punishment will deter him from harming himself. But Hart allows in some 
cases punishing those who would harm themselves on paternalistic 
grounds. The law deals with the obligatory, but morality deals both with the 
obligatory and supererogatory. Morality considers motives and intentions 
while the law of Islam does not. A person may pay zakat, which is an act 
of worship, but with the intention of obtaining people’s praise and not for 
the sake of God. According to Islamic law his act is valid and he is not 
required by law to pay the tax again, but the act has no religious or moral 
worth. It is maintained that the law should be in agreement with the soci- 
ety’s moral code; however, the law may be more progressive than the cus- 
toms or moral laws of the community. 

Defining ethics means distinguishing between moral and nonmoral 
behavior. We are told that moral judgments are sentences in which words 
such as “good,” “bad,” and “ought” occur. The problem with this definition 
is that these words may occur in nonmoral statements, such as “This is a 
good car,” or “This bridge ought to be built from such and such material.” 
Sometimes the context in which the statement is used shows whether the 
statement is moral or nonmoral. A second criterion of distinguishing what 
is moral from what is nonmoral is determining whether a statement is 
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intended to be prescriptive and action guiding. Examples of such state- 
ments are: You should respect your parents; you should fulfill your prom- 
ise. But the property of being prescriptive is common among ethics, reli- 
gion, and law. The third characteristic of moral judgment is that moral 
judgment is considered to be overriding, and more importantly, has priori- 
ty over other judgments, such as aesthetic, legal, and religious judgments. 
However, this is not always the case, for religious prescriptions may over- 
ride moral prescriptions. Values of a religious system (i.e., the Islamic sys- 
tem) whether spiritual, moral, or aesthetic are ordered by the Legislator 
(God) in such a way that we cannot generalize and say moral prescriptions 
are always overriding. The matter depends on the value in question. 
Another difficulty related to the criterion of importance this: How is this 
importance to be determined? Is it to be determined by the social conven- 
tions or by an outside observer? This difficulty is illustrated by Pojaman: 


Yet it can be immoral to disregard or flaunt etiquette. A cultural crisis 
recently developed in India when American tourists went to the 
beaches clad in skimpy bikini bathing suits. This was highly offensive 
to the Indians and an uproar erupted. There is nothing intrinsically 
wrong with wearing skimpy bathing suits or with wearing nothing at 
all for that matter but people got used to certain behavioral pattern and 
it is extremely insensitive to flout those customs especially when you 
are a guest. It is not the bathing suits themselves but the insensitivity 
that is morally offensive.” 


Pojaman is judging moral importance from outside the system and seems 
at the same time describing the system in question. 

The fourth characteristic of a moral judgment is universality. Moral 
judgments must apply to all people at all times and in all circumstances. It 
can be argued that differences of time, place, and people as such should not 
be reason for different moral judgment. The phrase “all circumstances” 
must be qualified by saying “in similar circumstances.” In any case, moral 
statements must be in some sense universal. A full discussion of the issue 
of universality involves a discussion of relativism and general principles 
versus contextual consideration and will also involve a discussion of per- 
sonal morality. In addition, in Islam there are moral principles that apply 
only to the Prophet Muhammad. 

The fifth characteristic is that the moral judgment should be public and 
not private. This condition generally holds. The morality of tasawwuf may 
be an exception, for the Sufis claim that their behavior cannot be made pub- 
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lic. If it is, it will be misunderstood. The sixth condition is that the action 
should be made voluntarily. This condition is viable; however, it will 
exclude a determinist’s system of ethics. The seventh condition is that it 
should be done according to a certain intention. An unintended action and 
an action not done with a good intention are not moral actions. This condi- 
tion may rule out utilitarian ethics as a type of ethics, for utilitarian ethics 
considers only the consequences of the action and not the motive behind it. 
The eighth condition is that the action must be other regarding. This con- 
dition may exclude egoistic ethics. 

The ninth condition is that the action must be related to someone’s satis- 
faction, happiness, or well-being. This condition may exclude Kantian 
ethics. The tenth condition is that it must require an effort, i.e., it must not 
be done according to natural inclination. According to al-Ghazali a really 
good action is done with ease, with spontaneity, and without difficulty. 
However, good behavior may require training and effort before it becomes 
a natural disposition and hence, easy to do. 

The eleventh condition is that an action should be done in accordance 
with reason. This may exclude customary and unreflective morality and 
may exclude instinctive moral behavior and behavior based on revelation 
and God’s commands. The twelfth condition is that the action must be asso- 
ciated with certain types of feelings such as guilt, shame, remorse, or the 
feeling of approval or disapproval. 

The thirteenth condition is that the ethical must be practical. An Islamic 
ethical system must satisfy at least conditions 2, 4, 6, 7, 12, and 13. It is not 
possible to elaborate on this statement; however, we should not define 
ethics in a way that will exclude any system of ethics that differs from our 
own. We must allow for comparative study and intercultural dialogue. 
There may not be common property processed by all systems but only fam- 
ily resemblances. 


The Importance of Ethics 


Ethics lost much of its importance in modern societies for several rea- 
sons. Some of them are the challenges traditional morality had to face or 
the way ethics has recently been conceived, i.e, as meta-ethical discipline. 
Normative ethics should not be the concern of the moral philosopher. 
Judgments on ethical issues are left to religious preachers, politicians, par- 
ents, and the public. Social and natural scientists made a distinction 
between facts and values. As a rational discipline, science should not deal 
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with values — it should only deal with facts, for values are subjective and 
rest on feelings, emotions, and personal liking and disliking. Investigations 
in science should be carried out objectively.’ Some maintain that values are 
inseparable from facts and scientific activity. Therefore, it is better to state 
them openly and clearly at the beginning of any scientific inquiry. 
However, we believe that a science that does not involve itself with values 
will either be trivial and not interesting or would assume things that should 
be subjected to argument and criticism. It is not enough to state these val- 
ues and bring them to the open for they may be inadequate and hence, the 
system based on them will be inadequate too. In addition, we maintain that 
values can be rationally and objectively investigated and that the distinction 
between facts and values is highly questionable. Propositions about values 
can be supported by argument and evidence: facts about human nature, 
about what constitutes the well-being of man, about harms and benefits and 
basic goods and needs, about God and the truth of religion. A full discus- 
sion of this issue leads to the discussion of subjectivism and relativism,’ as 
well as epistemological and ontological issues, which we cannot deal with 
here. 

The importance of ethics can be shown in its relation with social sciences. 
Law, politics, and economics are soulless and insignificant if detached from 
ethics. 

Ethical concepts such as equality, justice, freedom, and rights are central 
to legal discourse. Issues in jurisprudence such as the enforcement of law, 
justification of punishment, legal obligation, minimal state, and disobeying 
the law are ultimately moral issues. 

Amartya Sen has shown that moral philosophy and welfare can con- 
tribute to mainstream economics and that the misuse of the assumption of 
self-interested behavior has harmed the quality of economic analysis. Sen 
has demonstrated that there occurred a serious distancing between eco- 
nomics and ethics, which brought about one of the major deficiencies of 
contemporary economic theory.!° 

The foundation of Sen’s arguments rest in the view that economics, as it 
has emerged, can be made more productive by paying greater and more 
explicit attention to the ethical considerations that shape human behavior 
and judgment.!! Sen indicates that while the richness of the modern litera- 
ture of ethics is much greater than has been accommodated in economics, 
the extremely narrow assumption of self-interested behavior in economics 
has impeded analysis. Mainstream theory, however, identifies rational 
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human behavior with internal consistency of choice, and further, with max- 
imization of self-interest. But as Sen notes, there no evidence for the claim 
that self-interest maximization is the best approximation to actual human 
behavior, or that it leads necessarily to optimum economic conditions — 
duty, loyalty, and good will have been extremely important for the achieve- 
ment of individual and group economic efficiency.” 

Hence, moral philosophy literature on egoism, altruism, utilitarianism, 
and public interest are extremely important to the study of economics. 
Normative questions regarding rights, justice, freedom, and goodness, must 
be settled before determining what goods and services to produce and con- 
sume and how to distribute them. In general, questions of value emerge 
when deciding economic policy and economic goals. 

The relation between ethics and politics is more evident than the relation 
between economics and ethics. At times the two seem to be indistinguish- 
able. Questions about lifestyle, justice, freedom, pluralism, rights, the char- 
acter or virtues required of the politician, and political corruption are cen- 
tral in both disciplines. 

The question, How should we live? relates ethics to all spheres of life, 
i.e., to science and technology, medicine, journalism, education, the arts, 
and all professions, in addition to family and social relations. A long list of 
moral issues related to these fields can be provided. Strangely enough, peo- 
ple became interested in the part of ethics that is related to their professions. 
People should be interested in all ethical aspects of their life, not just one 
aspect. Perhaps people became concemed with professional ethics because 
the success of their business depends on observing the ethical code of the 
profession. Today, many universities teach applied ethics in the various dis- 
ciplines. The objectives, the methodology, the content, and the output of 
teaching it may not be satisfactory, but the importance and attention given 
to applied ethics is commendable. 


The Scope of Ethics (Branches of Ethics) 


Textbooks on ethics divide the discipline into three fields: descriptive, 
normative, and meta-ethics. Descriptive and normative ethics can be divid- 
ed further. The former can be divided into descriptive, explanatory, and 
predictive ethics and the latter into prescriptive ethics and ethics of justifi- 
cation. Another branch that may be considered very important is control 
ethics. 
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Descriptive ethics reports the actual moral principles that govern the 
behavior of individuals in a certain society, i.e., what that society considers 
to be good or bad, what ought to be done, and what ought not to be done, 
without making any judgment or evaluation of those principles and ways of 
behavior. The investigator does not ask whether those ways of behavior are 
right or wrong. This type of inquiry is usually carried out by anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists, historians, and psychologists. Being able to describe the 
ethics of a certain society presupposes that the investigator knows what 
constitutes ethical behavior, i.e., knows what ethics is. 

Explanatory ethics is concerned with explaining behavior and requires 
finding the motives or causes for the action in question. These motives may 
be nonmoral, immoral, or moral. An example of a nonmoral cause is: He 
did it because he was unconscious or because he was compelled. And an 
example of an immoral motive is: He killed him in order to take his money. 
An example of a moral motive is: He did it because he promised to do it. 
The inquiry into the explanation of behavior lies within the discipline of 
psychology. This type of inquiry is considered to be part of the inquiry into 
ethics because it is related to moral education and behavior control and to 
the question of influencing the behavior of other people. If it is true that 
human behavior is determined by the environment, then it would follow 
that if we want to change someone’s behavior we have to change his envi- 
ronment. If what makes one behave in a certain way are his motives, needs, 
and beliefs, then our methods of influencing his behavior will be different. 
On the other hand, our understanding of human nature influences the nor- 
mative moral theories we adopt. It is generally believed that actions are 
determined by psychological factors, heredity, and environmental factors 
such as family, peers, school, and society at large. This may include fear of 
punishment by the law or fear of public opinion. People’s behavior may 
also be explained by their tendency to imitate and follow others. The cause 
of certain behavior may be the feeling of shame, guilt, or remorse. One’s 
actions may be manifestations of what is innate (fitrah) in that person as 
well as sentiments such as mercy, love, or hate. Actions may be caused by 
certain cognitive states or explained by one’s desires, wants, and prefer- 
ences. Behavior may also be explained by the agent as actions performed 
with the intention to obey God. Obedience to God may be motivated by 
fear or love. One’s behavior may be the result of unconscious motives or of 
factors outside one’s control, such as God’s will. An act may be the result 
of a decision and choice and an expression of one’s will. Human behavior 
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is very complex and hence on many occasions difficult to explain. Even 
explaining one’s own behavior is difficult. 

Predictive ethics is concerned with the prediction of human behavior. It 
is based on knowledge of the laws or quasi-laws that govern the behavior 
of an individual and society and knowledge of some initial conditions. It is 
difficult to predict human behavior, for knowing how a person is going to 
behave depends on knowing the agent’s abilities, attitudes, desires, inten- 
tions, and beliefs, in addition to the external factors that influence his 
behavior. Moreover, one’s beliefs and intentions may change upon deliber- 
ation. 

Normative ethics includes a prescriptive part as well as a justifactory 
part. The prescriptive deals with what we ought to do and what we ought 
not to do. When it is stated that one should behave in such and such a way, 
the question: Why? immediately arises. Different theories attempt to 
answer this question. The principle of behavior may be justified by its con- 
sequences (i.e., happiness or satisfaction), by its “universalizability” (Kant, 
Hare), by saying that it is a result of a contract (Rawls), by its being in 
accordance with God’s commands, or by its being in accordance with a nat- 
ural law. 

How can one make oneself or others act in the right way? Control ethics 
aims at preserving good moral character, protecting individuals from doing 
wrong acts, helping them to abandon bad deeds and improving and devel- 
oping them. The word “control” may give the impression that methods used 
to preserve or affect change are only coercive by nature (i.e., enforcement 
by the law); however, they need not be. These methods can use all sorts of 
legitimate means — through strengthening faith and through education 
(i.e., by giving reasons for the prescribed acts); by training the agent to 
make ethical judgments, moral decisions, and solve ethical problems; and 
generally by developing critical, analytical, and creative abilities in the 
moral agent or through creating in him a moral consciousness and moral 
sentiments or sense of duty. Change can also be realized through spiritual 
and psychologicai therapy, through creating a conducive environment, and 
through soiving social and econoinic problems. 

Control ethics should not be confused with applied ethics. For the most 
part, applied ethics is concerned with appiying general ethical theories, 
such as utilitarian or Kantian theory to specific issues, such as abortion, in 
an attempt to decide whether the practice is right or wrong. It does rot deal 
with its explanation and its causes or with the means to combat it if it is 
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found undesirable. Ethics has been concerned with meta-ethics, then with 
normative ethics, and more recently with applied ethics. Moralists may 
make use of work done in counseling, social work, and planning. Sufi 
Islamic literature is also very useful in this respect. This branch of ethics is 
sometimes refered to as analytical or critical ethics. Meta-ethics tries to ask 
questions like the following: What is the meaning of the word “good”? 
How can ethical judgments be established or justified? What is the nature 
of moral statements? How can we distinguish between the moral and the 
nonmoral? 

An ethical discourse may be addressed to people having different levels 
of education and different specialization. It may be addressed to ordinary 
people, schoolboys, university students, people belonging to different pro- 
fessions, philosophers, scientists, or social scientists. The level of sophisti- 
cation and complexity differ with regard to the different groups. The Qur’an 
addresses people of different levels. It has a common message that can be 
understood by all, but the learned or reflective person can understand more 
than the ordinary person. 

Thus we may conclude that there are mainly two approaches to ethics: 
virtue ethics and action ethics. In the case of virtue ethics, a consideration 
is given to the moral agent, his character and dispositions, rather than his 
action or what he does. Action ethics considers the moral agent’s action — 
its nature or its consequences, or the principles from which it derived. 
Virtue ethics may be considered to include ethics as a way of life and Sufi 
ethics. The Sufi considers ethics to be an activity of purifying the soul 
(tazkiyyah) and hence, developing and improving the character of man. 
Ethics as a way of life does not consider single separable actions, it con- 
siders all actions, principles, the type of community and its ethical and 
social relations, and its institutions; therefore, objects of ethical inquiry may 
include actions, the person or his character, consequences of actions, feel- 
ings, emotions, sentiments, motives and intentions, institutions, principles, 
codes of behavior, ways of life and things, states of affairs, and values. 


Islamic Ethics 


The Qur'an and Hadith, which are the main sources of Islam, attach great 
importance to ethics. Ethics is considered by these sources to be the main 
objective of Islam. The Prophet Muhammad was sent to preach a message 
that is essentially moral. The Qur’an says: 


We sent you not but as a mercy for all creatures. (21:107) 
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Another verse in the Qur'an says: 


The word of the Lord does find its fulfillment in truth and in justice. 
(6:115) 


The Prophet Muhammad said, “I was sent to complete morals.”!* He also 
said, “Those who have perfect faith are those who have better moral char- 
acter.” !* 

There are few books on the subject of ethics compared with those writ- 
ten about fiqh and ‘aqidah. Although Ibn Khaldun made reference to ail the 
disciplines in his Muqadimah, he did not mention ethics. Ibn Sa‘id al- 
Andalusi did not mention ethics in Tabagat al-Umam.'> Philosophical 
books about ethics do not focus entirely on ethical issues in their discus- 
sions — they include metaphysical and psychological issues as well. 
However, there is a vast literature on ethics in the books of fiqh and 
tasawwuf. 

As we have mentioned, few books have been written on ethics compared 
with the number of books written on politics, economics, law, ‘agidah, or 
fiqh. This may be due to the following reasons. Ethics has been relatively 
neglected by contemporary Islamic movements. Some movements empha- 
size the issue of ‘aqidah, or the intellectual aspect of Islam; others empha- 
size the political and legal. Political movements maintain that Muslims 
generally perform their worship, go to mosques, and believe in Allah and 
His messenger Muhammad, but they are not governed by the Shari’ah and 
its legal, political, and economic systems. The intellectual movements 
maintain that the crisis of the Ummah is an intellectual crisis, so priority 
should be given to reforming what the Ummah thinks. They see the prob- 
lem as one of finding the right methodology and the adequate epistemo- 
logical system. Recently, these movements have described reform as civi- 
lizational and requiring tarbiyyah (education). 

The ‘agidah movements maintain that reform should start with instilling 
the right ‘agidah in the Muslim mind, that we must purge our society of 
bid‘ah (unauthorized innovation). Although these movements recognize the 
role of morality in Islam, they do not give it the consideration and the atten- 
tion it deserves. The second reason why ethics lost its importance in the 
Muslim world is the influence of Western culture. There is a tendency 
recently among Muslim intellectuals to consider morality as a private mat- 
ter; as subjective and not objective matter, it should be left for preachers 
and imams. 
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In general, the study of Islamic ethics is of two types: the historical study 
and the study that aims at using its findings to guide actions and to solve 
contemporary moral problems whether they are social, economic, political, 
or professional. The historical study must satisfy basically two conditions. 
It must mirror the contribution of Muslim scholars and the depth and sig- 
nificance of their ideas. The study of history must help us to develop an eth- 
ical system which is relevant to our contemporary situation. Our historical 
study must be of some relevance and interest to the contemporary mind. 

Historical studies may be made by those who belong to the culture in 
question, by those who do not belong to it, by those who belong to it by 
birth but do not believe in its appropriateness, or by those who accept an 
aspect of the culture that is not representative of it. The question was raised 
as to whether it is legitimate for a person who belongs to a certain culture 
to study another culture that is alien to his own. Peter Winch contends that 
the historian or sociologist must have some religious feelings if he is to 
make sense of the religious movement he is studying and understand the 
consideration that governs the life of its participants.’ Some social scien- 
tists who have been influenced by the works of Thomas Kuhn and Paul 
Feyerabend maintain that cultures are not comparable. We cannot deal with 
this issue here in detail but we believe in intercultural dialogue and that eth- 
ical systems are comparable because Islam is a universal message, univer- 
sal in nature. 

Intercultural studies, however, may be biased or unfair or may fail to 
show real understanding of the other culture. While it is not necessary to 
actually participate in the other culture or be a member in it, there may be 
high costs for that and the investigator may have moral reasons that com- 
pel him not to participate in it. What is needed is a fair understanding and 
a fair hearing of the culture under investigation. The investigator can keep 
a distance and look critically at the culture in question. He need not lose his 
identity; however, he may eventually adopt the worldview of a foreign cul- 
ture or accommodate some aspect of it in his system. 

There may be different objectives for studying the Islamic culture. The 
person may just want to know about it or let others know. He may want to 
know to create an understanding or cooperation between his people and its 
people. He may think that he can benefit from it. He may also learn it to 
criticize it and create doubts regarding it, and he may even want to know it 
in order to dominate its people. He may try to interpret it in a way that 
agrees with his own culture and select items that will confirm that, with the 
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intention of making it acceptable to his people or with the intention of mak- 
ing its own people look at it in the way he wants them to look at it. He may 
try to be neutral and objective. He may find it profitable to teach or write 
about it. And so on. 

There are different studies of Islamic ethics; some of them, as I have 
mentioned, are historical and some are not. The studies which I consider to 
be of some importance are by Abdallah Draz, Abd al-Haq al-Ansari, 
Toshihiko Izutsu, Fazlur Rahman, Hourani, Majid Fakhri, Ahmed Abd al- 
Rahman Ibrahim, Ahmed Mahmud Subhi, Rafiq Issa Beekun, and Danniel 
H. Frank. Abdallah Draz wrote a book titled Dastur al-akhlaq fi al- 
Qur'an that is a milestone in contemporary studies of Islamic ethics. 
There are some similarities between his views and those of Kant. He aimed 
at constructing a system of morality that is directly deduced from the 
Qur’an.'* He also enriched his study by making a comparative study of the 
Qur’anic system and the ideas of Muslim scholars and Western philoso- 
phy.!? He identifies five main moral concepts, namely, obligation, respon- 
sibility, moral sanctions, intention and motivations, and effort (juhd). The 
most fundamental concept is the concept of obligation. He bases his con- 
cept of obligation on the light of reason or fitrah (innate ideas), revelation, 
and freedom,” and the reconciliation of these three concepts. He also con- 
siders the issue of applying moral law to real situations. Abdallah Draz 
maintains that there is a kind of indeterminacy in the situation of applying 
the moral law but that this indeterminacy does not violate the moral law.7! 
Abd al-Haq al-Ansari’s short article, “Islamic Ethics: Concepts and 
Prospects,” is a good introduction to the contribution of Muslim scholars 
(philosophers, theologians, Sufis, jurists, as well as political and economic 
writers). In an unpublished article titled “Islamic Ethics,” he deals with the 
concept of ethics as derived from the Qur’an and Sunnah. He analyzes basic 
moral concepts in the Qur'an, the concept of duty, different kinds of rules, 
and the conflicts between duties. 

Fazlur Rahman maintains in “Law and Ethics in Islam’” that a genuine- 
ly Qur’anic system consists of principles and rules that are derived from the 
entire Qur’an.”* He also maintains that priority rules are needed to system- 
atize these values.”> He believes that in this way we will be able to manage 
differences of opinion.” He accuses Muslim scholars of focusing on details 
at the expense of the general requirements of the Qur’an.”’ He tells us that 
the Qur’an must be understood as a unity and not as so many isolated com- 
mands and injunctions.’ One may agree with Rahman that to understand 
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the Qur’an as a whole is legitimate and necessary; however, according to 
our present knowledge it seems difficult to find a priori rules. Constructing 
a system consisting of one (i.e., utilitarian principle, principle of maslaha, 
or principle of justice) or multiple rules (i.e, principles similar to Ross’s 
prima facie rules) will not rid us of our differences. But we are careful of 
asserting that the so-called general principles can override particular com- 
mands. To many it may be unacceptable. It is also not true that Muslim 
scholars have treated the Qur’an as isolated commands. 

What is needed is a tentative system coupled with situational judgments. 
“We should not wait for a general foundation. One need not make progress 
at the most fundamental level to make progress at all. We can continue to 
work for a foundation while exploring the superstructure, and the two pur- 
suits should enhance each other.”?9 

Toshihiko Izutsu’s aim and method of studying Islamic ethics may be of 
some interest because his methodology seems to influence later scholars. 
Toshihiko’s aim, like that of Fazlur Rahman, is to systematize the teaching 
of the Quran and morality. His method is to “let the Qur'an speak for 
itself.”°° He seems to hold a relativistic view of morality and to rely heav- 
ily on a linguistic approach and on a specific theory of language. He main- 
tains that man approaches reality culturally and historically conditioned.*! 
“A person has a creative act of seeing subjectively the thing as a thing from 
[a] certain perspective.” In the Qur'an, a large number of words recur. By 
gathering the instances of a word together in one place, comparing them, 
and checking them against one another, we have a good chance of getting 
an original word-thing definition of the Arabic word.** Imitation or a mere 
duplicate of the original reality and the symbols do not correspond exactly 
to the forms of reality; rather, they are ideational forms.*4 Toshihiko rejects 
certain methodologies of understanding the Qur’an. He says, “We have 
good dictionaries, much philosophical work has been done, and in the 
domain of Qur’anic exegesis in particular we are provided with authorita- 
tive commentaries. For theoretical reasons, however, our methodological 
principle forbids us to rely too heavily on these secondary sources ... we 
must not forget that they may prove more misleading than enlightening.”*° 

Let me make the following brief comments: First, if we let the Qur’an 
speak for itself it will say that it is a universal religion. The Qur'an rejects 
relativism.” Second, the claim that the Qur'an is sufficient for its own 
understanding is not correct and is a divination from the wisdom that has 
been accumulated throughout our history. The Qur'an itself tells us that the 
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Prophet Muhammad will explain it. Muslim scholars have set a proper cri- 
teria for understanding the Qur’an. The criteria can be stated briefly as fol- 
lows: (1) the Qur’an explains itself; (2) the Sunnah of the Prophet explains 
the Qur’an; (3) the circumstances in which the Qur’an was revealed (asbab 
al-nuzil) are very important to its explanation; (4) understanding the 
Arabic language and its logic is essential to understanding the meaning of 
the Qur’an; (5) the interpreter must have knowledge of the verses that have 
been abrogated (this condition is controversial); and (6) the interpretation 
must be consistent with reason and experience.” (On the other hand apply- 
ing the Qur’an and making a fatwa take into consideration the nonlinguis- 
tic dimension of reality.) We have a wealth of commentaries, which the 
author describes as misleading. They are not sacred but no doubt it is use- 
ful and we cannot do without them. It is not true and could not be true that 
the Quran has not yet been discovered, as Fazlur Rahaman maintains.’ 
Ahmed Ibrahim’s book, which is titled al-Fada’il al-khulugiyyah fi al- 
Islam, makes a good contribution to Islamic virtue ethics. Ahmad 
Mahmud Subhi’s book titled Al-Falsafah al-akhlagiyyah fi al-fikr al- 
Islami” is a good study of the contributions of theologians, Sufis, and 
philosophers. The book does not deal with the ethics of Islamic jurispru- 
dence. 

Hourani wrote a useful book on Islamic ethics titled Reason and 
Tradition in Islamic Ethics“ that mainly deals with the question of whether 
moral truth can be known independently of revelation. Hourani does not 
consider his book to be a complete treatment of Islamic ethics. He tells us 
that it discusses only theological and philosophical ethics (i.e., analytical or 
meta-ethics and not normative ethics).42 The treatment also does not deal 
with the Shi‘a position and only makes incidental reference to Sufism.* It 
seems that Hourani considers meta-ethics more valuable than normative 
ethics.* Contemporary moral philosophers used to hold a similar view. It 
may be that this is what motivated Hourani to focus his study on analytical 
ethics. However, the situation has recently changed, for now there is more 
interest in normative and substantive ethics, especially after works like 
those of John Rawls. 

Hourani maintains, like Toshihiko before him, that “a truer understand- 
ing of the Qur’an can be obtained by looking at it not through their (com- 
mentators of the Quran) eye glasses but directly in its own historical and 
philosophical context. For a more detached interpretation of words and sen- 
tences the translations and notes of three modem Orientalists, Arberry, 
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Blachere, and Paret are helpful.*° We have already rejected a similar view 
held by Toshihiko. 

The second methodological issue relates to the best method to understand 
Qur’anic concepts such as ‘adl and zulm. Hourani maintains that there are 
objective meanings (found in dictionaries) of zalama in classical Arabic, 
one or the other of which makes good sense in every use of the verb and its 
derivatives in the Qur’an.“ He rejects the reduction of the meaning of ‘adl 
by al-Shafi‘i to “obedience to divine commands.””” It is not sufficient for 
understanding the meaning of ‘adl or any other concept used in the Qur'an 
to formulate a theory regarding it by looking it up in Arabic dictionaries. 
The meaning of the concept of ‘adl to a great extend depends on Qur’anic 
philosophy and the Qur'an as a whole in addition to other things, such as 
the Sunnah and asbab al-nuziil. The meaning of a Qur’anic concept may 
oppose linguistic conventions. The following three meanings of ‘ad! may 
be derived from the Qur'an. 

First, ‘adl may refer to the virtue that a good and rational man may deter- 
mine. “God commands justice,” i.e., in the absolute and unspecified sense. 
Second, it may refer to a meaning governed by a general criteria derived 
from the Qur’an, such as the criteria of need or merit, rectification or retri- 
bution. Third, it may refer to a specific rule such as rules of distribution of 
inheritance and charity (zakah). It is not sufficient to know the meaning of 
‘adl in the Qur'an to know the particular uses of it and its derivatives in the 
Qur'an. The meaning of ‘adl is understood by understanding the commands 
of God in general and it is realized by the obedience to these commands. I 
cannot clarify this point further in this limited space. 

Majid Fakhry gives a useful classification of Islamic ethics (scriptural 
morality, theological ethics, philosophical ethics, and religious ethics) in 
his book Ethical Theories in Islam.** But he has not dealt with the ethics of 
Islamic jurisprudence, which is the most fertile area in Islamic ethics. He 
also has not dealt with Sufi ethics in detail, for he believes that there are no 
Sufi works that deserve to be studied with the exception of al-Ghazali’s 
works.*? In fact, Sufi ethics is a very promising area of study. 

Frank’s chapter “Ethics”™ is restricted to a certain issue in philosophical 
ethics, namely, the nature of the human good and its relation to political 
order. Although the chapter is useful, it is not as comprehensive as one 
might expect in a book on the history of Islamic philosophy. Rafiq Issa 
Beekun’s book Islamic Business Ethics’! is a useful contribution to Islamic 
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applied ethics; however, the part dealing with Islamic ethical theory 
requires improvement. 


Islamic Ethics: Muslim’s Contributions 

There are four main sources of Islamic ethics: (1) the Qur’an and Sunnah; 
(2) the Muslims’ heritage; (3) the human heritage; and (4) reason and expe- 
rience. The following section provides a brief account of the main ideas of 
Muslim schools of thought on ethics. Jurists’ contribution is mainly in the 
field of action ethics. An action is right if it is done with good intention and 
in accordance with the Shari‘ah. An action accords with the Shari‘ah if it is 
stated or directy derived from its sources, which are the Qur’an, the Sunnah, 
consensus (ijma‘), custom (‘urf), deduction from a proper principle (such as 
the principle of maslaha [utility]), in accordance with an appropriate infer- 
ential rule (such as qiyas [argument by analogy]), or in accordance with 
legal rule (q@‘idah) (such as: don’t get harmed and don’t cause harm to oth- 
ers, any personal harm can be sacrificed to avoid public harm, or urgent 
needs provide an excuse for forbidden means). The rightness of actions is 
also determined by its agreement with a valid contract or direct intuitive 
apprehension of the right moral judgment. But if all of these ways of deter- 
mining the rightness of an action are not able to help one reach a decision, 
one can consult his heart and perform du‘a al-istikharah (a supplication 
that helps the believer to make the proper choice). What we referred to as 
sources, principles, and inferential rules are referred to in books of usal al 
figh as principles of Islamic jurisprudence. Lumping them together may 
create a confusion in the mind of the modern reader. 

Theologians discuss mainly metaphysical issues such as free will and 
determinism and meta-ethical questions such as the meaning of ethical 
words, the nature of morality, and the justification of moral judgments. 
They also discuss the determinants of human actions and human motiva- 
tion. Mu'tazilites believe that man is free. They advocate the rationality and 
objectivity of morality. A moral obligation can only be justified when it 
agrees with reason. We can know moral truth by reason. Mu'tazilites dis- 
agree with each other with regard to what actually motivates people. Some 
say people are motivated by benefits and harms associated with actions. 
Others believe that people act rightly because it is right to do so.*? 

Sufis are concerned with realizing good character and a good way of life. 
A good way of life is a spiritual life and a life of virtue. It is the life of hav- 
ing faith and trust in Allah, a life of worship, dhikr (remembrance), of hope, 
love, contentment, renouncing worldly pleasures, and of seclusion. It is a 
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life, according to some Sufis, in which the Sufi ultimately experiences 
extinction (fana) and union with God. Having good character is attained 
through mujahadah (struggle) against one’s desires and through riyaddah 
(training) of the soul. The Sufi way begins with vigilance and then 
muragqabah (watching one’s deeds) and muhasabah (accounting for one’s 
deeds); repentance, patience, tazkiyyah (purifying one’s soul), worship, and 
abiding with moral principles, being sincere, and acting for the sake of God. 
The Sufi tries to acquire self-knowledge and looks for his own faults and 
not those of others. He looks inside himself and tries to detect the illnesses 
of his soul, such as arrogance, fear, anger, selfishness, hypocrisy, and 
showing off and tries with the help and guidance of his teacher to cure him- 
self from those illnesses. If his soul becomes healthy he tries to protect it 
and tries to develop it to higher stages of perfection. 

Philosophers such as al-Farabi and Ibn Miskawayhi approach ethics from 
a virtue-ethics approach. Muslim philosophers were influenced greatly by 
Aristotle’s views on the topic. The philosophers’ ethical system consists of 
a theory of human nature, a theory of value, and a theory of virtue. Man is 
basically a rational being and the ultimate value is happiness, and ultimate 
happiness is realized through the activity of contemplation. Virtue is a dis- 
position that causes actions." Virtuous actions are voluntary actions. The 
real virtuous act is done spontaneously and without thought or delibera- 
tion.55 Virtue is gained through training and habit.*° A person acts virtu- 
ously when his rational power controls his desires*’ and, consequently, the 
person acts moderately.** At first, character formation requires delibera- 
tion, thought, struggle, and repetition of the moral acts until they become 
permanent within the disposition and character.*° 

I recognize that there is much to be done in order to understand not only 
the rich Islamic heritage on ethics but also to develop Islam’s ethical poten- 
tial within the present context. This article was designed not to provide a 
comprehensive review of Islamic ethics, but to emphasize the need for such 
a comprehensive study. I hope that the article will provide a good starting 
point for further research. 
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Reflections 


ls Rationalism Possible in the Muslim 
World? 


M. Umer Chapra 


This article looks at the rationalist movement in the Muslim world in 
the earlier centuries of Islam and discusses the reasons for its initial suc- 
cess and later setback. The article then discusses the implications of this 
setback for the revival of Islam and the ability of Muslim societies to 
meet successfully the challenges that they face in modern times. 


The revival of Islam in the Muslim world raises a number of questions. 
One of these is whether this would lead to a conflict between reason and 
revelation and a change in the epistemology of knowledge in the same way 
as it did in the West, given the dominant influence of the West on the rest 
of the world, including Muslim countries. If such a conflict does arise, then 
the second question is whether it is possible for Islamic revival and ration- 
alism to go hand in hand. The questions may be answered more comfort- 
ably if we look at Islamic history and see whether such a conflict did take 
place in the past and examine the reasons for and the implications of this 
conflict. 


The Rationalist Movement in the Muslim World 


The Rationalist movement or the Enlightenment arose in the Muslim 
world in the second century A.H. (eighth century C.E.), several centuries 
before it did in the West. Because of this the Muslim world was able to 
make path-breaking contributions to mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, biology, medicine, and philosophy and to occupy the top place 
in these fields over a period of almost four centuries, from the middle of the 
eighth century to the middle of the twelfth century.' Even after losing its 
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dominance, it continued to make substantial contributions for at least two 
more centuries. However, while these contributions were being made, a 
serious conflict was going on simultaneously, not between science and rev- 
elation, but rather between revelation and philosophical speculation. The 
contention of this article is that one of the major factors, though not the only 
one, that led to the intellectual decline of the Muslim world was not so 
much the use of reason by the rationalists to discuss subjects which were 
transcendental and beyond the scope of reason, but rather their effort to 
impose some of their unacceptable views forcibly on an unwilling ortho- 
doxy with the help of the coercive power of a political authority which did 
not enjoy the confidence of the people because of its political illegitimacy 
and the luxurious lifestyle of the leaders, in sharp contrast with Islamic 
teachings. 

The rationalists consisted at that time of two groups of scholars having 
different intellectual backgrounds. These were the Mu'tazilites and the 
falasifa (philosophers; singular faylasuf). The Mu'tazilites? were basically 
religious scholars and not philosophers. They were, however, well-versed 
in philosophy and the physical sciences and wished to provide convincing 
rational arguments for religious beliefs and practices, in contrast with the 
extreme conservatives who would like people to accept these on the basis 
of blind faith. The rationalist approach had become necessary because of 
the rapid spread of Islam in territories previously under the influence of the 
materially more advanced and intellectually more sophisticated Sasanian 
and Byzantine civilizations. Without the adoption of such an approach, it 
may have been difficult to gain converts or even to save the common man 
from the adverse influence of heretics or zanadiq (singular, zindiq). The 
rationalists also tried to determine the nature and causes of the various phe- 
nomena in human life and the universe around them. Here their objective 
was to show that God does not operate in an arbitrary manner. He is rather 
systematic and methodical and operates on the basis of certain principles, 
which it is possible for human beings to discover. They were thereby try- 
ing to lay down indirectly a solid foundation for science within the religious 
paradigm. 

To help them in this commendable task, they developed a systematic 
method of logical reasoning called ‘ilm al-kalam.* Those who employed 
this method were called mutakallimun, which literally means “reasoners.” 
This method was original to the Muslims and, as Gardet has put it, was 
“certainly not an Arab adaptation of Mazdean or Christian theology.’* In 
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essence there was little difference between the mutakallimun and the 
Mu*tazilites, and the two terms were sometimes used synonymously. They 
attracted scholars from all different shades of the Muslim spectrum. While 
some of them like Ja‘far ibn al-Bishr (d. 226/841) and Abu Musa al-Murdar 
(d. 226/841) were renowned for their piety, others had the reputation of 
being lax in their religious observances.’ 

The falasifa, influenced by Greek philosophy, were primarily intellectu- 
als and not religious scholars. Because of the close relationship between 
philosophy and science in those days, most of the philosophers were also 
well-recognized authorities of their time in sciences like mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, and medicine. They also performed exper- 
iments to the extent they could, in keeping with the general practice of 
Muslim scholars in those days. They generally received government 
patronage and made substantial contributions to the development of these 
sciences. Moreover, since knowledge was not yet compartmentalized in 
those days, they were also quite well-versed in the religious sciences, and 
some of them, like Ibn Rushd (Averroes, d. 595/1198), were even consid- 
ered authorities in these. While the extremists among them like Ibn al- 
Rawandi (d. 250/864) and Abu Bakr al-Razi (Rhazes, d. 313/925) held 
views that conflicted with fundamental Islamic beliefs, most of them, 
including al-Kindi (d. 252/866), al-Farabi (d. 339/950), Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna, d. 428/1037), and Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198), were relatively 
moderate. They did not find any incompatibility between reason and reve- 
lation. In fact, they tried to show the harmony between the two and ration- 
ally argued in favor of revelation and prophethood, the hereafter, and other 
Islamic beliefs and practices. They quoted profusely from the Qur'an and 
the Sunnah to support their views. 

The free and rational discussion of Islamic beliefs and practices raised a 
lively and sophisticated intellectual debate on a number of epistemological 
issues: 


+ What is the nature of God? Does He have a body with eyes, ears, hands, and 
legs? If not, how does He see, hear, hold, and move, and will it be possible 
for human beings to see Him? What are His attributes (sifat)? Are these 
attributes an integral part of His Being or separate from Him? Can reason 
help human beings know Him and His attributes, or are they totally depend- 
ent on revelation for this purpose? Does He know everything that will hap- 
pen in the future, even what human beings are going to do? 
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- If God is Eternal, is His creation also eternal? If not, was there a period 
when He was not a Creator? Is this conceivable? 

To what extent are human beings free or predestined? If their life is predes- 
tined, then would it be just for God to hold them accountable for their deeds 
and to reward or punish them? 

- Is faith alone sufficient to be a believer or is it also necessary to reinforce it 
by deeds? Is a sinful Muslim a believer (mu'min), an unbeliever (kafir), or 
something in between (fasiq)? 

+ Will the resurrection of human beings in the hereafter be only of the soul or 
also of the body? If there will be bodily resurrection, will the body be the 
same as it is in this world or will it be different? 

+ If the Qur'an is a part of God’s speech (kalam), then is it to be considered 

created and transitory like this world, or uncreated and eternal like other 
Divine attributes? 
To what extent is it possible for human beings to know what is right from 
what is wrong by means of reason, and to what extent is revelation neces- 
sary for this purpose? Is it conceivable that a just God would hold human 
beings accountable for their deeds without creating in them an innate abili- 
ty to recognize right from wrong? 


Hardly any of these questions had anything to do with science. The 
answers were bound to be speculative and could not have been given with 
precision. It was, therefore, not possible to have a single answer. There 
were shades of opinion and, therefore, neither the rationalists nor the con- 
servatives constituted a homogenous whole.’ The real bone of contention 
was the extent to which reason and logic could help answer the above 
philosophical questions effectively. It seems, however, that the moderates 
among both the rationalists and the conservatives, who constituted a major- 
ity, appreciated the need for both reason and revelation in different degrees. 
However, it was the extremists on both sides who succeeded in getting 
greater attention and who, therefore, set the tone of the debate. 

The moderate rationalists, who stressed a greater reliance on reason, 
developed a set of five axioms (al-usul al-khamsah) to help them argue 
their case more effectively. Two of the most important of these axioms 
were tawhid (unity) and ‘adl (justice) of God, which are accepted by all 
Muslims without exception.’ There would be no point in relying on axioms 
that did not command a consensus. Differences nevertheless arose in the 
deduction of their implications. 

With respect to tawhid, which is the most fundamental of all Islamic 
beliefs and stands for the absolute oneness and uniqueness of God, the gen- 
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eral Muslim understanding is that, because of their limited capabilities and 
perceptions, human beings cannot comprehend Him fully. The Qur'an itself 
makes this crystal clear by saying that “there is nothing like Him (al- 
Qur’an, 42:11), and that human “eyes cannot encompass Him” (al-Qur’an, 
6:103).° Therefore, in keeping with a Qur’anic injunction (al-Qur'an, 3:7), 
the general Muslim attitude has been to accept on faith the unseen meta- 
physical realities which are beyond the reach of reason and sense percep- 
tions and not to try to probe into them too deeply. This would be a fruitless 
exercise because, while the existence of God can be established through 
observation and logical reasoning, His nature cannot be understood fully 
except through His attributes (sifat) as revealed in the Qur'an and the 
Sunnah. The extreme rationalists, however, insisted that reason alone could 
enable human beings to know His nature. Their effort to do so got them 
embroiled into sterile and divisive controversies on a number of metaphys- 
ical questions like divine attributes, resurrection and life after death, angels, 
revelation and prophethood, eternity of the world, creation of the Qur'an, 
divine knowledge of particulars, and ability of human beings to see God in 
the hereafter. The extreme rationalists adopted hard-line positions which 
were in clear conflict with the Qur’an and the Sunnah and which the mod- 
erate rationalists had difficulty accepting. 

With respect to the concept of ‘adl, the debate was more practical and rel- 
evant to the human condition even though it also raised a great deal of con- 
troversy. Some of the conclusions that the moderate rationalists derived 
were as follows: 


» God subjects Himself to the same moral principles which He applies to 
human beings. He does only that which is just and morally right. It is incon- 
ceivable that He would do something that is unjust or morally wrong. 

+ Goodness or evil are innate in the nature of things themselves and not nec- 
essarily because God arbitrarily declares them to be so. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible for human beings to recognize what is right or wrong through their 
own reasoning even though they need the help of revelation to guide them 
and to confirm their conclusions. 

+ Since God is just, there is absolutely no room for the concept of predestina- 
tion. Human beings are the authors of their own deeds, good or evil; there- 
fore, rewarding or punishing them would be a reflection of God’s justice. 


To a modern rationalist thinker there may be a great deal of appeal in 
some of these views. This appeal existed even in those days, and the initial 
objective, method, and concepts of the moderate rationalists did not gener- 
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ate tension even among those members of the Muslim orthodoxy who did 
not accept the need for rational explanations for religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. The differences of opinion that existed may have been resolved to a 
great extent over time in the light of the Qur'an and the Sunnah through 
rational debate. The question is, Why did this not take place? 


The Downfall of the Rationalists and 
the Move Toward Conservatism 


The extremists on both the conservative and the rationalist side generat- 
ed a great deal of heat and changed the texture of the whole debate, creat- 
ing an atmosphere of confrontation. On the conservative side, extreme con- 
servatives like the Hashwiyyahs insisted that faith is based entirely on the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah and that there is absolutely no room for reason. In 
sharp contrast with this, extreme rationalists like Ibn al-Rawandi (d. 
250/864) and Abu Bakr al-Razi (d. 313/925)"° insisted that reason and rev- 
elation were incompatible and that all matters, including right and wrong, 
should be judged by reason alone. They belittled all attempts at reconciling 
philosophy and religion and insisted on formulating a theology solely on 
the basis of reason, independent of revelation, approaching what became 
known later on in the West as natural theology.'! They tended to reject, just 
like the Western Enlightenment movement, all metaphysical truths that 
could not be established by means of reason and experience. Acceptance of 
their views would have pushed revelation into the background and made 
reason the sole determinant of faith instead of being a tool for its explana- 
tion and defense, as was the original aim of the Mu'tazilites. 

Does this mean that there is no room for extreme views in human socie- 
ty? Not necessarily. Extreme views have sometimes made substantial con- 
tributions to human development and have later become generally accept- 
ed. However, social peace may in certain circumstances be served better if 
extremes are avoided at least in religious and social matters. Nevertheless, 
if such views do get put forward, then one would expect that people would 
give them a patient and tolerant hearing. If the extreme views are unable to 
establish their worthiness and gain general acceptance, they will die a nat- 
ural death. Why then is it that extreme views created a problem in Muslim 
society? Was there a lack of tolerance? 

There seems to be little evidence of this in the early Muslim society 
where tolerance generally prevailed and the debate between conservatives 
and rationalists progressed relatively freely and smoothly. Even a heretic 
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like Ibn al-Rawandi (d. 250/864) received a patient hearing, and his argu- 
ments were logically refuted by several generations of eminent religious 
scholars. !* Given the spirit of the age, the prevailing intellectual controver- 
sies may perhaps have been resolved through free discussion, particularly 
because the differences of opinion between the moderates among the ratio- 
nalists and the conservatives, who constituted a preponderant majority of 
the intellectuals, were not irreconcilable. What then was it that polarized the 
then Muslim society into two belligerent groups, when in the same society 
different fiqh schools were mutually tolerant and coexisted generally 
peacefully despite substantial differences of opinion? 

The answer may perhaps lie in the use of force by a political authority 
which did not enjoy the trust of the people. Normally, in societies in which 
one group uses force to impose its views on another, the reaction of the sup- 
pressed group tends to be severe, particularly if the latter group happens to 
be in the majority. The Mu‘tazilites exploited the political patronage and 
financial backing that they received from the government during a sub- 
stantial part of the ‘Abbasid dynasty (132/750 — 656/1258), and particular- 
ly during the reigns of Ma’mun al-Rashid (d. 218/833), al-Mu‘tasim (d. 
227/841), and al-Wathiq (d. 232/846) to impose their radical views force- 
fully on all. They became aggressive and intolerant, in clear violation of 
Islamic teachings, and introduced the mihnah or testing in the Muslim 
world. They went around and questioned people about their beliefs and 
threatened to punish those who held different views. “No fagih, muhaddith, 
mu’adhdhin or mu‘allim [was left] untested.”! Freedom of expression, 
which had been an important characteristic of Muslim society before this, 
almost disappeared.'* They jailed and tortured their opponents to impose 
the unacceptable views. “The prisons were full of those who had denied the 
mihnah.”!5 Some of the prisoners, like Muhammad ibn Nuh (d. 218/833), 
Na‘im ibn Hammad (d. 228/842), Yusuf al-Buwayti (d. 231/845), and 
Ahmad al-Khuza‘i (d. 231/845), died in prison as a result of torture.'® 
Ahmad al-Khuza‘i’s head was “placed on public view in Baghdad as a gris- 
ly warning to potential nonconformists, while his cadaver stayed in 
Samarra’, also on display.”!7 Even prominent jurists like Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (d. 241/855), who were held in high esteem by the masses for their 
piety and scholarship, were not spared. He was flogged on the orders of al- 
Mu'tasim until he became unconscious.'® All this, because he was not will- 
ing to accept the Mu'tazilite view that the Qur’an was created. They even 
went to the extent of inscribing on the mosques of Fustat that “There is no 
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god but God, the Lord of the created Qur’an,”! thereby making the concept 
of “created Qur'an” an incontestable part of Islamic belief. 

The question is, Why were the ‘ulama so aggravated over an issue which 
may not appear to a number of people now to be of great significance? The 
use of force and persecution had the effect of creating bitterness and giving 
a hostile tone to an otherwise intellectual debate. It created suspicion 
among the ‘ulama about the motives of the government, making them feel, 
rightly or wrongly, that the state was trying to have a say in the definition 
of Islam.” The concept of “created Qur'an” made them afraid that its 
acceptance would imply that the Qur’an was not eternally true and could be 
changed or overridden by the illegitimate and corrupt rulers. This they 
could not stand and steadfastly defended their position without being 
deterred by imprisonment or merciless flogging. 

The mihnah and the resultant bitterness in the ‘ulama against the govern- 
ment led to a continually rising unrest and discontent among the popula- 
tion, particularly in Baghdad. This made even the illegitimate political lead- 
ership of that time realize, though belatedly after the damage had been 
done, that the mihnah was unpopular and was not going to work. Al- 
Mutawakkil (d. 247/861), therefore, put an end to it in 234/849, roughly 
two years after his accession to the throne. Ahmad ibn Abi Du’ad, the Chief 
Qadi, who was perhaps the most instrumental in its harsh implementation, 
was disgraced, became paralyzed, and died unnoticed in 240/854. 

The mihnah came to an end but left two permanent marks on Muslim 
society, one healthy and the other has been unhealthy. The healthy mark 
has been the distancing of the state from any role in the definition of Islam. 
The central teachings of Islam stand defined by the ijma‘ of the ummah in 
conformity with the Qur'an and the Sunnah. The unhealthy mark has been 
the alienation of a majority of the ‘ulama’ from philosophy and science. 
This has had the effect of driving them toward greater conservatism. 


Al-Ghazali and Ibn Rushd 

In spite of the use of force, the progress of rational debate on the subject 
continued between the rationalists and the conservatives, and the extreme 
rationalists gradually started losing ground. Their questionable views could 
not stand the rational onslaught from a new school, now generally known 
as the Ash‘arite. This school tried to provide a logical and rational defense 
of Islamic beliefs and practices. Its leaders were Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari 
(d. 332/943) in Iraq and Abu Mansur al-Maturidi (d. 333/945) in Central 
Asia, followed by a number of other stalwarts like al-Bagillani (d. 
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403/1012), al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085), and al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072). They 
were all extremely well-versed in religious sciences as well as ‘ilm al-kalam 
and philosophy. However, they were generally conservative, although in 
different degrees, al-Maturidi being significantly less conservative than al- 
Ash‘ari.?! 

It was, however, al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) who inflicted the most stun- 
ning and fatal blow to the extreme rationalists. In his book, Tahafut al- 
falasifa (Incoherence of the Philosophers), completed in 488/1095,?? he 
logically exposed the “inconsistency of their metaphysical beliefs and self- 
contradiction of their theories.”?? He succeeded because he attacked phi- 
losophy “with full knowledge of its contents and all the force and clarity of 
his vigorous mind.”?4 However, he did not believe in rejecting everything 
that the rationalists stood for. He clearly stated that “If what they [the 
philosophers] say is sensible in itself, supported by evidence, and not in 
conflict with the Qur’an and the Sunnah, then it is not becoming of us to 
reject it. If we open the door of rejecting every truth that a heretic has 
arrived at, we will be constrained to reject a great deal of truth.”25 He took 
from them whatever appeared to him to be useful and tried to create a syn- 
thesis of philosophy, ‘ilm al-kalam, and the Islamic sciences and was there- 
by able to resolve rationally a number of the existential disputes prevailing 
in his time. He was thus able to create, in the words of Amaldez, “the rich- 
est, widest and most open system.” 

Of the twenty theories of the rationalists that he found objectionable, he 
considered only three to be heretical and totally unacceptable. These were 
eternity of the world, impossibility of bodily resurrection, and divine igno- 
rance of particulars.” He argued that these theories for which the philoso- 
phers claim the same degree of certainty and incontestability as mathemat- 
ics and logic, were based essentially on unproved assumptions and conjec- 
tures that could not be established by reason.” He had no qualms about 
accepting the other theories which he did not find to be in conflict with the 
Shari‘ah and which had a scientific basis. He particularly supported their 
explanations for a number of natural phenomena, like the lunar and solar 
eclipses, because rejection of such explanations would do harm to reli- 
gion.” Physics, chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, and other such physi- 
cal sciences were upheld without any grudge. He stated boldly that “he who 
considers that Islam will be helped by the rejection of these sciences, has 
committed a grave crime against religion (din).”°° He did not question the 
role of reason in human affairs. In fact, he emphasized that “intellect is the 
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fountainhead, starting point, and foundation of knowledge. Knowledge 
proceeds from it just like fruit from the tree, light from the sun, and vision 
from the eye.”?! He, however, questioned the reliance on reason alone to 
establish metaphysical truths and to distinguish right from wrong. Reason 
and revelation must both play a complementary role in human life. 

What provided further strength to al-Ghazali’s rational defense of Islamic 
beliefs and practices was his vast knowledge of philosophy as well as the 
Shari‘ah and his high moral caliber. These earned for him great respect and 
admiration. He came to wield considerable influence in the then Muslim 
world and continues to be widely read and quoted to this day. It is because 
of him that ‘ilm al-kalam, which was introduced by the Mu'tazilites and 
incorporates extensively the vocabulary and arguments of the falasifa, 
became one of the officially recognized religious sciences and an essential 
part of the religious syllabi. 

However, while al-Ghazali rendered a great service to Islam by rational- 
ly defending its beliefs and practices against the attacks from heretics and 
extreme rationalists, he went off on a tangent by insisting that the cause of 
every phenomenon is God, thereby de-emphasizing the role of efficient (or 
immediate) causes. He said that “the relationship between what is normal- 
ly considered to be the cause and what is considered to be the effect is not 
necessary.”** To prove this point, he argued that the relationship between 
quenching of thirst and drinking, satisfaction of hunger and eating, burning 
and contact with fire, and healing and use of medicine is as destined previ- 
ously by God.*? It was a little odd for him to deny the role of efficient caus- 
es and yet recognize the importance of physical sciences, one of the central 
pillars of which is the establishment of cause and effect relationships. Even 
though he does not seem to have laid much stress on this point, he ended 
up strengthening the extreme conservatives who have been responsible for 
weakening rationalism and scientific inquiry in the Muslim world. One 
therefore wonders why a scholar of his caliber decided to toe the Ash‘ari 
line of denying the obvious relationship between cause and effect. It may 
probably have been an unconscious outcome of the prevailing climate of 
confrontation and suspicion created by the denial of fundamental episte- 
mological realities by the extreme rationalists. He may have been afraid 
that acceptance of the crucial role of efficient causes in various phenome- 
na in human life might indirectly imply the irrelevance of God in human 
affairs and thereby His relegation to the role of a clock-maker deity. Even 
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though such a fear seems now to have been unfounded, it could have been 
real in the intellectual climate confronting al-Ghazali. 

Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) made a last gigantic effort to save the rational- 
ist movement from collapse nearly eighty-five years after al-Ghazali’s fatal 
blow. He prepared a rejoinder, which was completed in 576/1180 and pub- 
lished under the title, Tahafut al-tahafut (Incoherence of the 
Incoherence).*4 The two Tahafuts, of al-Ghazali and Ibn Rushd, clearly 
reflect the essence of the conflict of ideas about reason and revelation that 
prevailed in the Muslim world from the second/eighth to the seventh/thir- 
teenth centuries and that arose in the West five centuries later. 

A number of the charges that al-Ghazali leveled against philosophers did 
not apply to moderate philosophers like Ibn Rushd, whose thinking on 
Islamic beliefs and practices largely conformed with orthodoxy. Ibn Rushd 
had realized the weak position of the extreme rationalists on a number of 
points and had, therefore, adopted a conciliatory attitude, stressing the role 
of both revelation and reason in religion. He stated that “Every religion is 
based on revelation (wahi), but reason (‘aq/) gets blended with it. He who 
holds that there can be a religion based only on reason concedes that this 
religion will necessarily be less perfect than those based on both reason and 
revelation.”*> He also stressed that “to walk on the path of religious virtues 
is indispensable’”® and that “it is the duty of every person to select the best 
religion of his time.”>” Having admitted the need for religion, he goes on to 
defend the moderate philosophers by clarifying that “the wise among the 
philosophers do not permit discussion or disputation of the principles of 
religion.” He even went to the extent of asserting that “those who have 
doubts about these matters [religious truths] and are eloquent in disputing 
them are the ones who wish to destroy the religions and to undo the virtues. 
They are undoubtedly the heretics who believe that the end of man is noth- 
ing but sensual enjoyment ... What al-Ghazali says against them is right.” 
In his Fasl al-maqal, he makes a strong case for the mutual compatibility 
of both reason and the Shari‘ah. 

However, Ibn Rushd tried to rectify the error of al-Ghazali with respect 
to efficient causes. He argued forcefully that even though the ultimate cause 
of every phenomenon is God, He has established a secondary cause for 
every phenomenon. While He is capable of bringing about satiety without 
eating, quenching of thirst without drinking, and burning without contact 
with fire, He does not normally do so. When He does do so, it becomes a 
miracle, which is among “divine acts and beyond the reach of human intel- 
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lect.” It is because of this that “none of the previous philosophers dis- 
cussed miracles in spite of their existence in the world.”*! Therefore, “to 
deny the existence of efficient causes observed in phenomena perceptible 
through the senses is sophistry.” Knowledge, according to Ibn Rushd, 
progresses through the establishment of cause and effect relationships. 
“Denial of causes implies the denial of knowledge, and denial of knowl- 
edge implies that nothing in this world can be truly known and that there 
can be only unlimited assumptions without evidence.” 

In spite of his brilliance and profound scholarship, Ibn Rushd could not 
swing the prevailing opinion in favor of the philosophers. Hence, even 
though he played an important role in the history of the Latin Middle 
Ages,“ he had little influence on Muslim thought and has the distinction of 
being perhaps the last of the great philosophers in the Muslim world.* “He 
had no disciples or followers.’ This was undoubtedly a great misfortune 
for the Muslim world, not only in the realm of rationalism but also in the 
field of fiqh, where his treatise, Bidayat al-mujtahid, continues to be a 
respectable source of reference for scholars even today.“ He believed in 
creating a balanced fusion of reason and revelation (al-jam‘ bayn al-ma‘qul 
wa al-manqul) by giving reason and experiment (al-giyas wa al-tajribah) a 
rightful place in the Shari‘ah, and he was critical of those who rigidly and 
uncritically followed the opinions of their predecessors.** His scientific 
approach to problems, his depth of vision, and his liberal and tolerant atti- 
tude could have been a great asset in molding the course of intellectual 
activity in the future. 

Even the government patronage that the rationalists enjoyed could not 
continue when the caliphs became weaker and needed public support. They 
could not, therefore, afford to persist in alienating the masses by ignoring 
the Islamic basis of society. They were left with no other option but to 
return to the consensus view.’ Hence, scholars like Ibn Rushd fell into dis- 
grace. The rationalist movement lost its momentum and became consider- 
ably weakened. With hardly anyone left to challenge it, the Ash‘ariyyah 
movement had a field day. It became the dominant school in the Muslim 
world and has continued to be so until today, thanks to prominent defend- 
ers like al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209), 
al-Iji (d. 756/1355), and al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413). 

By the time Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 728/1328) wrote his Kitab al-Mantiq (The 
Book on Logic), the philosophical movement had become totally discredit- 
ed. He went so far as to say that “there is no philosophy in Islam” and that 
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“the philosophers are not Muslims.” The reason for this was not their 
cause and effect analysis but rather their berserk speculative philosophy. 
He, however, upheld the quest for establishing cause and effect relation- 
ships and attacked the Ash‘ariyyah for their denial of efficient causes, say- 
ing that “people know through their sense perceptions and intellect that 
some things are the causes of others.”5! According to him those who deny 
efficient causes are violating the Qur'an and the Sunnah and the ijma‘ (con- 
sensus) of the pious predecessors (salaf).** 

Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), who was himself a great rationalist and sup- 
porter of reason and of cause and effect analysis, was more careful in his 
characterization of the philosophers, but even he places speculative philos- 
ophy among the discredited sciences like magic, astrology, and alchemy, in 
the chapter “Refutation of Philosophy.” The rationale he gives for this is 
that the philosophers did not acknowledge their limitations and did not real- 
ize that the universe was too vast and complex to be comprehended in its 
entirety by human reason and sense perceptions. It was a vain pretension on 
their part to assume that they could reach the ultimate truth by merely 
applying the rules of logic.*4 

Al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442) was not as careful as Ibn Khaldun in his char- 
acterization of philosophers and went even farther than [bn Taymiyyah in 
classifying the philosophers among those who were opposed to Islam 
(mukhalifun).*> Such a charge may not be true except for a few heretics 
among them like Ibn al-Rawandi. Most of them remained true Muslims and 
were generally considered to be within the pale of Islam. However, as indi- 
cated earlier, their extremism, intolerance, and use of force set the image 
and drew the response. Al-Magrizi’s characterization reflects the negative 
image that this behavior had aroused for the rationalist movement. 

This negative image proved to be tragic for the Muslim world. It not only 
weakened the rationalist movement but gradually drove the Muslim world 
more and more toward greater conservatism through the operation of path 
dependence and self-reinforcing mechanisms. The vigor and dynamism 
that characterized Muslim scholarship during the late Umayyad and early 
Abbasid periods, when no discussion was considered to be a taboo, became 
substantially diluted. Not just philosophy but also the associated physical 
sciences got totally excluded from the syllabi of religious schools. Since the 
governments also did not pay as much attention to science education and 
research as they did in the earlier centuries, the stage was set for the neg- 
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lect of science education, without which it was difficult to strengthen the 
roots of rationalism in society. 

If the Muslim scholars of that period were to be classified according to 
their commitment to rationalism or conservatism, they would fall into the 
following four groups: extreme rationalists like Ibn al-Rawandi (d. 
250/864) and Abu Bakr al-Razi (d. 313/925), who aspired to attain all meta- 
physical truths by means of reason alone without the help of revelation; 
moderate rationalists like Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198), who accepted the need 
for both revelation and reason; moderate conservatives like al- Ash‘ari (d. 
332/943), al-Maturidi (d. 333/945) and al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), who rec- 
ognized the role of reason but less than what would be acceptable to the 
moderate rationalists; and extreme conservatives like the Hashwiyyahs, 
who insisted on blind faith in the acceptance of religious beliefs and denied 
any role for reason in even the elucidation and defense of faith. Out of these 
four groups, the extreme rationalists lost ground just like the extreme con- 
servatives. The moderate conservatives, however, carried the day. 

The tragedy, however, is that self-reinforcing mechanisms moved the 
moderate conservatives gradually over the next few centuries toward 
greater conservatism and rigidity, making it more and more difficult for 
even the moderate rationalists to breathe freely. While it was possible in the 
earlier centuries for scholars like al-Ash‘ari, al-Ghazali, Ibn Rushd, and 
innumerable others to get a solid grounding in both religious and mundane 
sciences if they so desired, it became more and more difficult for them to 
do so with the passage of time. Science education did not return to the 
Muslim world in a significant way until after the colonization of a major 
part of it by the West. However, a combination of the two which was rela- 
tively easy in the earlier centuries is still difficult. 


Contrast with the Western Enlightment Movement 

In short, what hurt the rationalist movement, which had a great initial 
appeal and general acceptance, was its failure to appreciate the limits of 
reason, intolerance of opponents, and use of state coercive power to impose 
its views on the population. This led to the politicization of an otherwise 
intellectual debate, raised tempers, and hardened attitudes. What was par- 
ticularly offensive in the whole affair was that the views being imposed 
were in conflict with some of the fundamental, well-accepted, and ration- 
ally defensible Islamic beliefs.°° The greatest damage was caused by the 
doctrine of the “created Qur'an.” The confrontation that had been artificial- 
ly provoked kept some of the best minds of the Muslim world occupied for 
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centuries with unproductive hair-splitting debates. If force had not been 
used, the fear may perhaps not have been accentuated to such an extent, 
confrontation may not have been created, attitudes may not have hardened, 
and an unbridgeable rift between the government and the ‘ulama and 
between philosophy and religion may perhaps not have developed. This rift 
proved to be tragic for the development of both fiqh and physical sciences 
in the Muslim world. 

The reasons for the downfall of the “Enlightenment” movement in the 
Muslim world were thus the reverse of what led to its success in the West. 
First, in the West it was the corruption and despotism of the Church which 
led to the success of Voltaire’s call “crush the infamous thing” and shook 
confidence in the metaphysical beliefs that the Church stood for.*” Voltaire 
wrote in his Treatise on Toleration that he would have borne with the 
absurdities of dogma, had the clergy lived up to their sermons and tolerat- 
ed differences, but “subtleties of which not a trace can be found in the 
gospels are the source of the bloody quarrels of Christian history.”>* Durant 
in fact asserts that “the Church might have sustained the supernatural sanc- 
tions provided by the Hebraic Scriptures and the Christian tradition if her 
personnel had led lives of decency and devotion.” In contrast with this, 
most, if not all, of the great religious scholars in the Muslim world like Abu 
Hanifah (d. 150/767), Malik (d. 179/795), Shafi‘i (d. 204/820), and Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) were individuals of great piety and integrity who 
commanded the respect and confidence of the people. They were not men 
of great wealth and, in general, refused to accept political appointments, 
even though these were offered to them to silence their criticism of the cor- 
ruption and un-Islamic practices of the rulers and their associates. 

Second, as Hourani has rightly pointed out, “orthodoxy in Islam has 
never been defined by ecclesiastical councils, as in Christianity. No such 
councils have been held, due to the absence of an ordained priesthood in 
Islam.” Orthodoxy has rather been defined by the Qur'an and the Sunnah 
and the ijma‘ or consensus of the Muslim ummah, reached through the free 
discussion of the ‘ulama (religious scholars) who, according to a widely 
quoted and authentic hadith, are warathat al-anbiya’ (the legatees of the 
prophets). The effort of the state to define the contents of the Shari‘ah came 
to end with the end of the mihnah.°! While Western scholars have success- 
fully challenged the authenticity of the Bible, Muslims have, as Ansari has 
rightly put it, “recognized the paramount authority of the Qur'an and the 
Sunnah of the Prophet’ from an early period. All beliefs and religious and 
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legal doctrines have been derived from these. The ‘ulama, around whose 
opinions the consensus developed, did not impose their views on the peo- 
ple. The people, in fact, accepted their views because of their harmony with 
the Qur’an and the Sunnah as well as the force of their logic and the confi- 
dence in their piety, integrity, and scholarship. 

Third, while it was the Church that resorted to inquisition in the West, it 
was the rationalists who resorted to it in the Muslim world, though never as 
harshly as the Church. Burning of live human beings resorted to by the 
Church never took place in Islam. Nevertheless, it left an unhealthy mark. 
This is because repression generally tends to create a severe reaction and 
leads the repressed to extremism. Its use by the Church hurt religion in the 
West, and its use by the Mu'tazilites hurt rationalism in the Muslim world. 
If the debate between the Mu'tazilites, many of whom were respected reli- 
gious scholars, and the conservatives had been allowed to progress freely 
without the use of force, rationalism and orthodoxy may both have been 
enriched and more balanced views may perhaps have gotten established. 

Fourth, while the church stood for a number of beliefs, which could not 
be defended rationally and for which there was no basis in the gospels, 
some of the extreme views of the philosophers and the Mu'tazilites had no 
basis in the Qur’an or the Sunnah and could not even be defended rational- 
ly. As compared with this, the beliefs held by the ‘ulama as well as the peo- 
ple had their footing in the Qur'an and the Sunnah and were relatively sim- 
ple and easy to understand. 


The Future of Rationalism in the Muslim World 


We now come back to the question raised earlier about whether the re- 
emergence of scientific inquiry in the Muslim world may give rise to a con- 
flict between reason and revelation and necessitate a change in the para- 
digm in the same way as it did in the West. The Islamic paradigm does not 
itself necessitate a conflict between reason and revelation. 

During the first two centuries of Islam there was a free debate on all 
issues on which there was difference of opinion. According to Ibn 
Taymiyyah (d. 728/1328), no jurist, irrespective of who he may have been, 
was considered at that time to have the right to impose his opinion on oth- 
ers and to force them to adopt his madhhab or juristic school.® Even a ruler 
did not enjoy this privilege. He was like one of the Muslims. All he could 
do was to argue logically and intellectually in favor of his opinion. That 
was perhaps the reason why, when Caliph Harun al-Rashid (d. 193/809) 
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thought of making all his subjects follow Malik’s al-Muwatta’, Malik (d. 
179/795) himself advised him against doing so.® This would have been 
against the spirit of freedom of opinion in Islam. It was during this period 
that Islamic jurisprudence witnessed maximum development.” If the 
Mu'tazilites had abided by this precedent of Muslim society, they may not 
have aroused the tempers and the heat that they did. The conflict between 
the rationalists and the conservatives may not then have taken the hostile 
and belligerent turn it took. There would be no justification for this because 
of the following two important reasons. 

First, the Qur’an itself strongly emphasizes the use of reason and obser- 
vation. This emphasis has generally become reflected in the writings of 
Muslims throughout history. For example, Ibn Taymiyyah clearly stresses 
that the derivation by Muslims of their beliefs, prayers, and values from the 
Qur'an, the Sunnah, and the consensus of the ummah “is not in conflict with 
reason, because whatever clearly contradicts reason stands rejected 
(batil).”°’ He further argues that people often do not appreciate that the 
texts of the Qur’an and the Sunnah consist of words and that it is possible 
for them to understand these words incorrectly or to interpret them wrong- 
ly. So the problem lies with the interpreters and not the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah. Mustafa al-Zarqa, a prominent and highly respected contempo- 
rary religious scholar, also clearly declares that “whatever is against reason 
has no place in Islam.”® Moreover, there is nothing in the Qur'an or the 
Sunnah that has so far been found to be in conflict with an established fact 
or scientific theory. 

Second, as stated earlier, the Mu'tazilites did a great deal to defend Islam 
against the heretics, and many of their views were rational and in harmony 
with the Qur'an and the Sunnah.” If the heat had not been created by 
excesses and inquisition, all issues might perhaps have been discussed rel- 
atively freely, and it is most likely that even the relatively moderate ratio- 
nalists like Ibn Rushd may also have survived along with the moderate con- 
servatives or Ash‘arites like al-Ghazali. Over time, the presence of a lively 
discussion between them may have helped resolve the prevailing contro- 
versies in a rational manner. This would have made it difficult for the 
Ash‘arites to tilt later on toward increasing conservatism and rigidity and to 
use force in the same way as the Mu'tazilites did to uphold and spread their 
views.’! The dual survival of both moderate rationalists and moderate con- 
servatives might have served as a balancing force that would have exerted 
a healthier influence on the Muslim society. It may also have led to the inte- 
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gration of science and religious education and perhaps also to the promo- 
tion of a relatively more liberal development of figh in the Muslim world. 

What the Mu'tazilite excesses did, therefore, was to bedevil the atmos- 
phere of intellectual freedom that prevailed in the earlier centuries. This 
tended to push the pendulum in the opposite direction. All free thinking 
became suspect and set up an attitude of extreme caution and conservatism 
in the expression of opinions on religious issues. Consequently ijtihad suf- 
fered. It did not, fortunately, stop completely.’”* Voices were always raised 
in its favor and it continued to be exercised by some highly competent, 
respected, and creative scholars, though not as frequently as in the early 
centuries.” 

In addition to the Mu'tazilite excesses, there were some other factors 
which seem to have strengthened this tendency toward rigidity and conser- 
vatism. One of these was the desire of the illegitimate and corrupt political 
elite to extract juristic verdicts to help them justify their illegitimacy and 
oppressive taxes. Therefore, as Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1357/1938), the high- 
ly respected and renowned philosopher/poet of the Indo-Pakistan subconti- 
nent, has rightly indicated: 


For fear of further disintegration, which is only natural in such a peri- 
od of political decay, the conservative thinkers of Islam focused all 
their efforts on the one point of preserving a uniform social life for the 
people by a jealous exclusion of all innovations in the law of the 
Shari‘ah as expounded by the early doctors of Islam. Their leading 
idea was social order and there is no doubt that they were partly right, 
because organization does to a certain extent counteract the forces of 
decay.”4 


A second factor which reinforced conservatism was foreign domination, 
starting with the Mongols. This raised the fear that the foreign occupiers 
may try to use some of the jurists to get verdicts that may serve their vest- 
ed interest and change the texture of the Shari‘ah. 

A third factor was the overall decline in the Muslim world. Intellectual 
development, as Ibn Khaldun rightly observed, takes place in a society only 
if the society itself is developing.” Jurisprudence could not be an excep- 
tion. It also tended to be influenced by the prevailing stagnant socioeco- 
nomic and political environment. It was bound to be in a state of limbo 
when the Muslim society had become generally fossilized and was in the 
process of decline. Not only did an enabling environment for intellectual 
creativity not exist, but there was hostility toward any change, irrespective 
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of whether it was or was not in harmony with the Shari‘ah. Ibn Taymiyyah 
(d. 728/1328) and Shah Waliyullah (d. 1176/1762), who were both creative 
and relatively liberal scholars, as compared with the rigid and fossilized 
schools of figh prevailing in their times, encountered considerable opposi- 
tion for their independent, non-conformist views. Shah Waliyullah experi- 
enced serious opposition even for his translation of the Qur'an into Persian 
as did his sons when they translated it into Urdu.” However, since the gov- 
ernment did not intervene in favor or against, the more rational view pre- 
vailed ultimately and has become generally accepted to the point that no 
one now considers anything wrong in principle in the translation of the 
Qur'an in any language. 

Reason can thus play a considerable role in the restructuring of Muslim 
society without coming into conflict with revelation, provided that the state, 
the rationalists, and the conservatives do not try to step on each other’s toes 
and avoid confrontation and use of force. In spite of a substantial decline in 
the position of the ‘ulama as a result of their low socio-economic status and 
lack of modern education, their upper hand in defining Islam, nevertheless, 
continues in the Muslim world, as Gibb rightly recognized in 1947: “The 
future of Islam rests where it rested in the past — on the insight of the 
orthodox leaders and their capacity to resolve the new tensions as they arise 
by a positive doctrine which will face and master the forces making for dis- 
integration.””” The historical experience suggests that if the political lead- 
ership tries to impose, in the same way as the Abbasid caliphs did,’* views 
which the ‘ulama consider to be in clear conflict with the ethos of Islam, 
they may end up raising tempers, hardening attitudes, and creating a con- 
flict and polarization in the same way as happened in the past.” Such a con- 
flict would almost certainly slow down the process of change and liberal- 
ization in the Muslim world. 

Seventy years of forced secularism in Turkey has not succeeded in shak- 
ing people’s faith in Islam, and there is now a revival. Some other dictato- 
rial regimes in Muslim countries are also trying to impose their own ver- 
sion of Islam on the people, and this may also not work. Free and amicable 
discussion, without attacking the Islamic basis of society, is necessary for 
resolving various issues. The Qur'an and the Sunnah are both an integral 
part of the Islamic paradigm, and anyone who suggests the setting aside of 
both, or even the Sunnah, in the reconstruction of Muslim societies is 
bound to generate an extreme reaction. So much flexibility of interpretation 
seems to be possible within the Shari‘ah itself that an extreme attitude of 
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this kind may be unrealistic and uncalled for. What the state may do is to 
facilitate a free and open discussion between the various shades of ratio- 
nalists and conservatives. Those whose views are more convincing may 
ultimately prevail. 

The caveat, however, is that if the ‘ulama become intolerant and, instead 
of being prepared to end their stagnation and inflexibility, react aggres- 
sively and harshly to even moderate forms of rationalist thinking, which are 
necessary for enabling the fiqh to meet the challenges faced by the Muslim 
ummah, then there might arise an adverse reaction. This might swing the 
pendulum in the direction of extreme rationalism, as it did in the West, and 
thus damage not only Islam but also the position of the ‘ulama themselves. 
To prevent this from happening, it may be helpful if modern sciences and 
at least one Western language, particularly English, is introduced as a com- 
pulsory subject in the syllabi of all institutions of Islamic learning, and if 
religious education is made an integral part of modern education. This may 
help create a better and more congenial atmosphere for a dialogue between 
the graduates of Western and religious institutions and thereby lead to 
greater mutual understanding and meaningful discussion of various issues. 

Fortunately, however, the rigidity of the ‘ulama seems to have steadily 
declined over the years as a result of the efforts initiated by people like 
Jamaluddin Afghani (d. 1315/1897), Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1323/1905), 
Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1357/1938), and a number of other learned and well- 
respected scholars and reformers. The ‘ulama are no longer involved in the 
same hair-splitting debates they were in the past. The institution of ijtihad 
has also become gradually revived, and liberal thinking within the limits of 
the Shari‘ah does not raise the eyebrows or create the same kind of adverse 
reaction as it did, say, in the eighteenth century during the lifetime of Shah 
Waliyullah. The ‘ulama seem to have realized, though not adequately, that 
the world has moved forward substantially since the days of classical fiqh 
compendiums. Accordingly, the rigid juristic positions adopted on a num- 
ber of issues seem to be losing ground in favor of relatively more liberal 
views, which are not only possible without coming into conflict with the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah, but also are necessary in view of changing circum- 
stances. The absence of a monolithic Church or an ecclesiastical council 
has also proved to be a great advantage. It has enabled liberal as well as 
conservative shades of opinion on various juristic issues to interact with 
each other. The independence of almost all Muslim countries from foreign 
domination, and the pressing need that this has created for finding solutions 
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to the various problems encountered in the political, social, economic, and 
educational fields, seems to be giving an edge to the relatively more liber- 
al jurists. The fiqh committees of the Organization of Islamic Conference, 
the Rabita, and the individual member countries, are doing valuable work 
at the international and national levels. The revival of the institution of 
shura in a number of important Muslim countries may add further strength 
to the liberalization process. 

It seems that the thrust of the Qur’an and the Sunnah in favor of creating 
greater flexibility and ease is being increasingly realized. The Qur’an states 
that “God intends ease for you and not hardship” (al-Qur'an, 2: 185; see 
also 5:6). The Prophet, peace and blessings of God be on him, said: “The 
Islamic way of life (al-din) is easy; whoever tries to make it hard gets him- 
self overpowered by it [he is unable to practice it].”*° The increasing vol- 
ume of literature on the maqasid (goals) is also a reflection of the realiza- 
tion that the taking of these into account in the interpretation of texts is at 
least as important as the letter of the text. It may be hoped that this devel- 
opment may continue steadily until it has led to the consolidation of all the 
schools of jurisprudence in such a way that their different verdicts on vari- 
ous issues acquire the nature of different possible alternatives from which 
an individual, group, or nation may select the one that is most suitable for 
its specific circumstances. 

The problem, however, is that moder rationalists are, like their counter- 
parts in the past, a heterogeneous group. There are those who are moderate. 
They are positive with respect to Islam and its values and are doing what 
they can to present a convincing case for breaking the thick crust of rigidi- 
ty, which is necessary for enabling Islam to meet the challenges it faces in 
a world where secularism is still the dominant paradigm. They are not only 
not creating any problems but seem to be gradually making a headway. 
There is, however, another group, consisting of extreme secularists who 
would like to push aside the Qur’an and the Sunnah and reconstruct Muslim 
societies in the image of the West. However, even the West is not a homog- 
enous whole. It has religious as well as anti-religious and hedonistic ele- 
ments. The extreme secularists wish the Muslim world to follow the path 
of the latter. They are generating conflict and tension and using force to 
impose their views, just like the Mu'‘tazalites, by virtue of the political 
power that some of them now have at their command. Force did not suc- 
ceed in the past, and is not likely to do so now. In fact, it may only serve to 
create a more aggressive and extremist response from the conservative 
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forces. This may prove to be a hurdle for even the moderate rationalists in 
moving their societies toward a healthier balance as it did in the past. 

The spread of democracy has fortunately changed the scenario in favor 
of moderation. If the political parties do not wish to be disappointed at the 
polls, they have to appeal to all sectors of the population. Since the masses 
have a strong attachment to Islam, the effort to create a dichotomy between 
the sacred and the secular of the kind that took place in the West and that 
the secularists wish to bring about may be frustrated. Extreme orthodoxy 
may likewise fail because it does not fit into the pluralist framework of 
modern democratic societies. The demand for socio-economic and political 
reforms, to redress the condition of the masses and to realize the Islamic 
imperative of socioeconomic justice, will necessitate not only greater 
integrity in the use of government resources, but also the establishment of 
priorities and the employment of more realistic strategies. The corrupt sec- 
ularist bureaucracies as well as the extreme orthodoxies may be unable to 
realize these, the former, because of their corruption, inertia, and loyalty to 
internal or external vested interests, and the latter because of their lack of a 
proper understanding of the complexities of modern economies, suspicion 
of everything foreign, and refusal to borrow from successful strategies 
employed elsewhere. The result may be a move toward realism and the 
adoption of a strategy tailored to the promotion of development with jus- 
tice and stability in the light of the experience of other countries, but with- 
out coming into conflict with the Shari‘ah. 
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Women and Islamisation: Contemporary 
Dimensions of Discourse on Gender Relations 


Edited by Karin Ask and Marit Tjomsland, Berg, Oxford, 1998, 199pp. 


The book is an edited collection of papers, the majority of which were pre- 
sented at a conference organized in 1994 by the Chr Michelsen Institute in 
Bergen, Norway, under the title Construction of Gender Relations in Processes 
of Modernisation: Women and Islamisation. It is divided into seven chapters 
and an introduction. Generally, the book attempts to comprehend so-called 
“religious fundamentalism”; specifically, it examines Islamic fundamentalism. 
It endeavors to “analyze the ways in which Muslim women develop distinct 
voices and participate in Islamization processes,” thus setting new agendas and 
redefining their role in society. Since the majority of the researchers are “out- 
siders” (outside Islam), the editors emphasize two points that are of crucial 
importance for the credibility of the work. First, unlike most Western studies 
on gender and Islam, this one claims to be conducted with sincere and good 
intentions, with an effort to distance itself from Western prejudices that so 
often portray Muslim “women’s relation to Islam as being universally its vic- 
tims.” Second, this study considers cultural backgrounds, education, class, and 
age to consideration and assess Muslim women in their various national set- 
tings — once again in contrast to the usual Western studies that tend to lump 
Muslim women together into one category. Hence the ethnographic cases pre- 
sented in the book represent a broad spectrum of Muslim women’s religious 
activities, ranging from Senegal in the West to Iran in the East. The different 
case studies center on Muslim women’s engagement in public religious activi- 
ties, because it is this involvement which is expected to forge their new role 
away from the fixed traditional patriarchal one. However, their role in the dis- 
course of Islamization does not necessarily address the overall issue of gender 
relations; rather, it offers a new alternative and questions the supremacy of 
Western feminism as the ultimate answer to gender equality. 

In chapter one, titled “Feminist Reinterpretation of Islamic Sources: Muslim 
Feminist Theology in the Light of the Christian Tradition of Feminist 
Thought,” Roald discusses the development of the so-called “Muslim feminist 
tradition,” particularly the attempts by some Muslim women to re-interpret the 
Islamic sources from a female perspective. She focuses on the intellectual 
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debate among Muslim feminists and explores the “most common issues in the 
contemporary feminist reinterpretation of Islamic sources,” such as the re-eval- 
uation of Islamic sources, criticism of the use of Islamic sources, criticism of 
interpretations of Islamic sources and gender relations in the Qur’an. Roald 
wonders whether this trend would have a positive impact on the general 
Muslim attitude toward gender relations as is the case with feminist thought in 
Westem society, and draws a parallel between the two traditions in an attempt 
to show their differences and similarities. 

Roald’s approach to the subject is, in my opinion, problematic and confus- 
ing. Indeed, when she speaks of the Muslim feminist tradition she does not 
define the term clearly, and, like an outsider, refers to them together as if they 
constitute but one category. She appears to be unaware of the existence of two 
strands within the Muslim tradition, one secular and the other religious — the 
former differing from the latter by its deconstructionist approach. Furthermore, 
her attempt to compare the two traditions based on a theory which is a product 
of Western culture is fraught with difficulty because it not only ignores the dif- 
ferences in the historical development of the two movements, but also the 
socioeconomic and theological factors surrounding them. 

In “New Veils and New Voices: Islamist Women’s Groups in Egypt,” 
Soroya Duval criticizes the way Arab Muslim women are portrayed by both 
outside and inside analysts. Indeed, they are very often subjected to “specula- 
tion, generalisation and stereotyping,” thus making it difficult to present an 
adequate understanding of “gender constructs” in the region. Duval attributes 
this situation to gender studies that are based on “social development studies, 
modernization theories, as well as orientalist or neo-orientalist accounts.” 
Indeed, she believes that these studies do not adequately address the position 
of Muslim women, because they reflect a high degree of ethnocentrism by 
emphasizing that the only way forward is for these women to abandon their tra- 
dition, thus blocking other alternatives, and asserting the supremacy of the 
Wester feminist model. Duval refuses to accept this line of thinking and ques- 
tions the validity of such an assumption. Taking the Islamist Women’s groups 
in Egypt as a case study, she stresses that Western and Western-affiliated fem- 
inism must accept the fact that there are other valid ways to achieve positive 
changes for Muslim women. These are “the possible feminist positions taken 
by women adopting Islamic dress, positions supportive of female autonomy 
and equality, (and) are articulated in terms totally different from the language 
of Western and Westerm-affiliated feminism.” These voices should be encour- 
aged to allow for possible understanding. 

In chapter three, titled “Contested Identities: Women and Religion in Algeria 
and Jordan,” Jansen argues that contemporary Islamic resurgence in the Middle 
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East has “imposed” a new identity on Muslims, particularly regarding gender 
and gender relations. As such, women have experienced a shift “in perceptions 
of self as women and as Muslims.” Because their established identities are 
challenged by their new one, Muslim women are led to question whether it is 
in conformity with the “propagated Muslim identity” in the region. In a study 
based on information gathered in Algeria and Jordan, Jansen demonstrates how 
a growing number of women are trying “to reconcile new notions of feminin- 
ity with a new identity as Muslims,” thus following and supporting the reli- 
gious discourse. 

“Public Baths as Private Places” is the title of the fourth chapter in which 
Marjo Buitelaar, a cultural anthropologist, investigates the importance of pub- 
lic baths or hammam to women because she feels that public baths are a sig- 
nificant social organization related to various aspects of their lives. As such, 
she chooses the public bath in Moroccan society as a case study and explores 
the “sexual division of space that is characteristic of North African cultures.” 
She also discusses the shifting notions of privacy in Morocco as a result of the 
modernization process. Although the subject is interesting, one cannot help but 
feel that it is out of line with the overall theme of the book, or, if there is any 
link, it is not clearly demonstrated. This is important if we take into consider- 
ation the fact that the book is targeting ordinary audiences as well as special- 
ists. 

In “Female Dervishes in Contemporary Istanbul: Between Tradition and 
Modernity,” Catharina Raudvere discusses the Sufi orders in Turkish society 
and focuses on the religious activities of a group of women who are members 
of the Halveti-Jerrahi order in Istanbul. She describes the history and internal 
structure of the order, then relates the activities and rituals of the Halveti- 
Jerrahi women and their dhikr ceremonies. She stresses that this form of piety 
is not highly regarded by both the Islamists and secularists in Turkey, who con- 
demn it as a ground for superstitious behavior (by the former) and a means for 
political influence (by the latter). Unfortunately, Raudvere’s account is rather 
simplistic and unbalanced. Indeed, it takes the reader seven pages to reach the 
main focus of the subject; then, when she finally deals with it, she covers it hur- 
riedly and superficially without any critical assessment of the role of Sufi 
orders in general, and of Sufi women in particular, in Turkish politics and soci- 
ety. 

In “Women and Muridism in Senegal: The Case of the Mam Diarra Bousso 
Daira in Mbacke,” Rosander looks at the situation of women and Sufism in 
Senegal. She focuses on the Muridi (from Muridiyyah — a Sufi order) women, 
and their associations, and in particular the women members of the Mam 
Diarra Bousso association which bears the name of the mother of the founder 
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of the Muridiyyah order, Shaykh Ahmadou Bamba. Recalling her meetings 
and interviews with these women, Rosander highlights Senegalese female reli- 
gious practice in today’s Mundism. She concludes that although their religious 
practice is closely associated to the dominant religious discourse, it can never- 
theless be seen “in terms of women’s ability to manipulate the value system 
without challenging it or aiming at changing it.” Like the previous chapter, this 
study is interesting but lacks critical assessment of the subject. The author 
restricts herself to no more than anthropological explanations and observations. 

In the final chapter, Kamalkhani looks at women’s religious activities in Iran 
and assesses its impact on their social and political mobility. She stresses that 
the regime in Iran has managed to mobilize rather than marginalize women in 
society, by encouraging them to take an active role not only in the private but 
also in the public arena, especially in educational institutions. Their contribu- 
tion is regarded as “an urgent political need and a modem policy for Muslim 
nation-building,” and the state has consequently offered them religious as well 
as economic opportunities and has managed to integrate them into the wider 
society. 

Although the book contains some good ideas, it is, in general, weak and 
fragmented because it lacks a unified theoretical approach. Indeed, the work 
comes across as a series of articles with no link with one another. A conclud- 
ing chapter may have put things in order. 

Haifaa Jawad 


University of Birmingham, Westhill 
England 


Book Reviews 


God of Battles: Holy Wars of 
Christianity and [slam 


By Peter Partner. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1998, 364pp. 


This is a study of warfare fought in the name of God by Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims from biblical until moder times. The book is impressive in its scope 
and in the wide range of authorities consulted; the author has gone out of his 
way to be neutral and impartial. In his introduction, for example, Partner rec- 
ognizes that “less than half a century ago, unconscious of their own arrogance 
and inaccuracy, Westemers used to write confidently about something they 
called the Arab mind” (p. xix). The book’s critical apparatus is nearly perfect: 
there is a glossary, a chronological table, and an index; and, in addition to a 
short bibliography with the notes to each chapter, there is a brief reading list on 
different topics. This means that students will find the book easy to use. 

Having said this, readers should be wamed that, like most academic 
research, the general tone is dogmatically secular and cynical about spiritual 
motives. Although the author criticizes the prejudices of earlier historians, he 
himself speaks of Islam as “a program of conquest” and states that “Muslims 
set themselves almost from the outset the task of Islamizing the whole world 
by force of arms” (p. 38). Despite his remarks on the greater jihad, referring to 
the inner spiritual struggle against evil, there is little recognition of Islam as a 
spiritual message; he says that Muhammad “came to wam, perhaps also to con- 
quer” (p. 42). Indeed, the striving denoted by the verb jahada is primarily spir- 
itual or moral as in the admonition to the Prophet: “Strive hard against the 
deniers of the truth and the hypocrites” (9:73). Other passages indicate that the 
Qur'an itself is the instrument with which believers must strive against unbe- 
lievers (25:52; 66:9). As Seyyed Hossein Nasr says, conceming the concept of 
jihad, “its translation into ‘holy war,’ combined with the erroneous notion of 
Islam prevalent in the West as the ‘religion of the sword,’ has helped to eclipse 
its inner and spiritual significance.”' All external forms of struggle, such as 
fighting ignorance and injustice, are incomplete without the inner struggle, and 
the result of that struggle will be peace and love: “Repel evil with that which 
is better. Then he between whom and thee there was enmity will become as 
though he had always been a bosom friend” (41:34). 
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Partner also fails to explain that the purpose of jihad is defensive and that all 
forms of aggression are condemned in Islam: “And fight in God’s cause against 
those who wage war against you, but do not commit aggression —for, verily, 
God does not love aggressors” (Qur’an, 2:190). Sayings of the Prophet about 
warfare might also have been cited. For example: “If a man engaged in battle 
entertains in his heart the desire to obtain out of the war only a rope to tie his 
camel, his reward will be forfeited.” Only self-defense, in the widest sense, 
and, in particular, the defense of religious freedom, makes force permissible for 
Muslims: “Permission [to fight] is given to those against whom war is wrong- 
fully waged, those who have been driven from their homelands against all right 
for no other reason than their saying, ‘Our Lord is God!’ For if God had not 
enabled people to defend themselves against one another, monasteries and syn- 
agogues and mosques — in all of which God’s name is abundantly extolled — 
would certainly have been destroyed” (22:39-40). It is also written, “whoever 
pardons [his foe] and makes peace, his reward rests with God” (42:40). Indeed 
the Qur'an is full of advice on how bloodshed may be averted by showing for- 
giveness and using diplomacy, arbitration, and compromise. It is a pity that 
Partner fails even to touch on this aspect of Islam, but instead perpetuates the 
old prejudices and misconceptions beneath the cloak of dispassionate scholar- 
ship. 

Moreover, the author gives us a most unflattering and inaccurate idea of 
Islamic penal laws: he states that crucifixion and mutilation were “the normal 
police [sic] measures” in ancient Arabia against banditry (p. 34) and gives the 
impression that these measures are prescribed in the Qur'an. While it is true 
that the passage to which Partner alludes (5:33) has been interpreted by many 
commentators, both ancient and modern, as a legal injunction, strong argu- 
ments for refuting such interpretation are listed by Muhammad Asad in a foot- 
note to his rendering of the text. 

The release of prisoners as a pious act is mentioned with reference to 
Christianity (p. 148), but not with reference to Islam. In discussing the begin- 
nings of colonialism in Elizabethan England, the author betrays his true feel- 
ings about Islam: “In some of its colonial aspects it [Christianity] was becom- 
ing, like Islam, a religion of power, in which the sword preceded the word of 
God" (p. 183). 

It would perhaps have been wiser to devote more space to the scriptural basis 
for theories of a just or holy war in Christianity and Islam, followed by a fuller 
discussion of how these theories developed. In particular, Partner could have 
mentioned the religious arguments used to justify the conquest of Granada in 
1492 and the expulsion of the Moriscos from Spain in the early seventeenth 
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century. It is also regrettable that, in the recommended reading list, no Muslim 
authorities are cited on “Muhammad and Islam,” “Islamic Culture and 
Society,” and “Islamic History and Modem History.” On the Crusades, he 
might have mentioned Arab Historians of the Crusades, edited by Francesco 
Gabrieli, or The Crusades through Arab Eyes by Amin Maalouf. On the gen- 
eral topic of the crusading mentality, he must surely have read Karen 
Armstrong's Holy War: The Crusades and Their Impact on Today's World. 
However, despite these quibbles, 1 would still recommend this book as an 
important summary of research on the subject, especially on the modem peri- 
od. 


Note: 
1. S.H. Nasr, Traditional Islam in the Modern World (London: KPI, 1990), 28. 


Roger Boase 

Research Fellow 

Queen Mary and Westfield College 
University of London 
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And God Speaks to Muhammad 
By Abdul Hamid Okine. New York: Vantage Press, 1998, 212pp. 


The author of this book, a graduate in theology and philosophy, gives an 
unusual and interesting analysis of the conveying of God's message to 
humankind and its final conveyor, the Prophet Muhammad. He focuses on the 
Prophet as a person, and how, like previous prophets, he was chosen by God at 
an appropriate time. Readers are not taken chronologically through the 
Prophet's life; instead, the author examines aspects of the conveying of God’s 
guidance and, in particular, the relationship between God and His messenger. 
Examples of situations in the Prophet’s life are carefully compared with simi- 
lar situations in the lives of earlier prophets that are described in the Qur’an and 
Islamic traditions, as well as in the traditional writings of the Jews and 
Christians, such as the Old and New Testaments and the Torah. The result is a 
rich combination of psychology, philosophy, history, and geography in seven 
chapters, the first five of which begin with a quotation from the Qur’an, pro- 
viding the main theme of that chapter. 

Communication between God and Muhammad takes various forms, depend- 
ing on the circumstances: advice, warning, comfort, or explanation. The verb 
“speak” can be interpreted in different ways. As revelation, it is reserved for 
God’s chosen prophets. However, God also “speaks” to the general population 
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by means of signs, such as “memorable historical events,” natural phenomena, 
and the verses of the Qur'an relayed by the Prophet Muhammad. These signs 
can be seen, heard, or felt by everyone. 

The essential aim of the communication between God and His prophets is 
relaying His guidance to the human race according to its changing needs 
throughout history. The final stage is the revelation of the Qur'an to the Prophet 
Muhammad, and its purpose is the “spiritual transformation” of humankind. 

From the very beginning of the book, readers are reminded of the attributes 
of God (His Glory, Perfection, Power, Mercy, Wisdom, etc.), as well as of the 
continuity of the prophets, the universality of God’s message, and the fact that 
Muhammad is the Seal of the prophets and God's servant. 

The evidence is in “the message of the Miraj,” with which the book opens, 
as it is a wonderful example of God’s "personal interest in human affairs.” 
After ten years of verbal and physical persecution, graphically described, and 
the tragic loss of both his beloved wife and uncle, the Prophet Muhammad was 
taken on a miraculous journey, first to the “farthest temple” of Solomon in 
Jerusalem and then up to heaven. The author examines the reports by different 
traditions of the amazing events of that night and compares the interpretation 
of the Miraj with that of the ascension of Jesus. He concludes the account with 
the puzzling questions: “Did Muhammad see his Lord?” (p. 22) and “Can God 
be seen?” (p. 25), and admits that “the traditions are not conclusive in this mat- 
ter” (p. 22). However, readers are left with some thought-provoking examples. 

What qualities does a prophet need? From the analysis of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s life and that of the earlier prophets, it is clear that patience, for- 
bearance, wisdom, and moral and physical strength are essential to cope with 
the awkward questions, continual rejection, persecution, and hardships of 
every kind that they had to face. The book’s second chapter discusses the 
preparation for such a mission: “The deep significance of prophethood is that 
no one can rise to this dignity by his own efforts. It is when God intends to 
reform men that He raises amongst them a prophet” (p. 27). Prophets are 
known to have been blessed with wisdom and God’s favor from an early age 
(p. 40). Examples of this are given in the author's description of the birth and 
upbringing of Jesus and Muhammad. This chapter also includes a very inter- 
esting account of the origins of Makkah and the Ka‘bah and ends with the 
Prophet Muhammad's lineage. 

The proof of the existence of God and of the authenticity of His message and 
His messenger are the constant demands of doubting listeners: “Messenger of 
God ([the title] given to Muhammad by Gabriel) implies that the promulgation 
by the messenger should itself be the evidence of the Truth” (p. 22), and it 
“impresses on us the fact that God is the source and goal of all things” (p. 123). 
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The Qur'an, however, contained arguments relating to the proof of 
Muhammad's prophethood. 

The “distinguishing feature” of Muhammad was that he was ummi (illiterate) 
and in that sense he was free from any bias or attachment to particular beliefs 
or schools of thought. This fact “proves that the Qur’an is a sign from God, car- 
rying an inspired message that ‘everyone could test then, and everyone can test 
now” (p. 86). It “also gives a clue to the universal message of Muhammad” (p. 
90), namely “to convey the message to all those [Jewish and Christian] com- 
munities residing in Arabia that God’s Revelation [is] for the benefit of all 
men” (p. 90). 

Muhammad's inspired knowledge and innate wisdom are well illustrated in 
the detailed accounts — “as if he were an eyewitness” (p. 142) — of Joseph, 
the Companions of the Cave and Zul-Qamain, as well as the prophets Noah, 
Hud, Salih, Abraham, Lot, Moses, and Jesus. The author describes with care 
the historical, geographical, and social settings in each case and compares the 
variations in the biblical and Islamic traditions: “These stories not only remove 
the doubts and give [the] right interpretation in order to reveal the Prophet's 
knowledge, but also tell us about the ways of God and His dealing with 
mankind” (p. 110). 

Much of chapter 3 examines the question of the satanic verses. It compares 
the argument of Orientalists, who reject revelation and believe the satanic vers- 
es to be true, with that of Muhammad Haykal, who considers the satanic vers- 
es to have been a fabrication advanced by hypocrites. The author states: 
“Revelation separates Good from Evil;” therefore Satan has no access to the 
“Divine Message entrusted to both the angel messenger and the human mes- 
senger” (p. 197). He also comments on the fact that “the resurrection of the 
story of the Satanic Verses by Salman Rushdie should rather serve as a wam- 
ing to the Muslims not to neglect the teachings of the Qur'an and Sunnah” (p. 
81). 

The book also discusses the divisions that humans have created among 
themselves throughout history, despite the fact that Muhammad had “received 
guidance from the same source of knowledge” as the earlier prophets (p. 116). 
According to Okine, “it was the followers of the prophets who disturbed the 
fundamental principles laid down by the prophets by denouncing one another” 
(p. 117). “The creed of Islam means the establishment of a common religion to 
endorse and revive the truths contained in the Torah and the Gospel. Islam does 
not discriminate against any of the prophets; instead it is the wish of [slam that 
Jews and Christians should be more staunchly devoted to their prophets in 
order to realize the essential message of Islam” (p. 126). However, doubts are 
cast on the authenticity of the Bible, for example, its compilation and alter- 
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ations, and the belief in different sections by different groups of people (pp. 62, 
91, 117, 127, and 158). 

Chapter 6 begins by examining the proof that Muhammad was the Seal of 
the prophets. His coming was foretold by Moses and Jesus in Jewish traditions 
and the Gospel of Barnabas. Reference is also made to Abraham, who prayed 
to God for the security of Makkah and the protection of his descendants from 
infidelity: “Muhammad was the answer to Abraham’s prayer” (p. 29). This 
chapter emphasizes not only the universality of Muhammad's message, but 
also the requirement to accept all the prophets and the belief in the One God 
and the way of life advocated by them. 

The author goes on to describe the events of the years following 
Muhammad's receiving his mission of prophethood: the battles of Badr, Uhud, 
and the Trench, which were fought by the Muslims in self-defense against the 
increasing persecution by the pagans; and the triumph of Islam signified by the 
Treaty of Hudaybiyyah and the Prophet's peaceful return to Makkah. Readers 
are then taken to the end of the Prophet's life with his farewell address to his 
people in Makkah. Okine also gives a poignant yet matter-of-fact account of 
the Prophet's last hours: the Angel of Death knocks on the door and asks per- 
mission to enter; he explains the errand on which God has sent him, and the 
Prophet tells him that he (the Angel of Death) must “comply with the order of 
Allah” (p. 172). The chapter ends with a discussion of the Prophet's character 
and circumstances and compares them with those of previous prophets and the 
effect on their missions. 

Chapter 7, the final chapter, has an unusual structure. The first part compris- 
es a thought-provoking selection of the sayings of the Prophet, classified under 
basic headings such as Belief and Faith, and Social Conduct. The next section 
is headed Preface and is devoted to a detailed analysis of the attributes of God, 
particularly as used in the Qur'an, and the speech of God, its meanings, and the 
ways in which it is conveyed to mankind. 

A book of this kind encourages lateral thinking about Islam and reminds 
readers of the importance of the messenger as well as the message. It would be 
suitable for both Muslims and non-Muslims interested in reading about the 
Prophet Muhammad from the aspect of his personality and his place in the his- 
tory of prophecy. 

However, to encourage the public to read about Islam, books must be read- 
able and well-written in the sense of good grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
clear references, and accurate typesetting. A poorly laid out book is confusing 
to foreign readers and irritating to the others. Unfortunately, Okine’s book is 
poor in this regard, which makes it difficult to appreciate its content. Indeed, 
there is much inconsistency in spelling (American spelling changes to British 
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spelling after a few pages), punctuation, use of capital letters and italic, and ref- 
erences to the Prophet’s name (sometimes Muhamad, sometimes Mustafa). 
The grammar also needs some attention, especially the sequence of tenses and 
the use of the definite article. Although the Qur'anic quotations are clearly ref- 
erenced, most of the other quotations are not — apart from the occasional full 
reference in the middle of the text. It would have been more helpful if every 
quotation had been indicated with a notemarker referring the reader to a foot- 
note or endnote giving brief details of the work cited (the short-title system). 
All the works used in the book should then have been listed in full detail in a 
bibliography. If the publishers can tackle these problems, they will produce a 
useful book worthy of inclusion in the field of Islamic literature. 


Sylvia J. Hunt 
Scotland 
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The Great Themes of the Qur’an 
By Jacques Jomier. London: SCM Press Ltd, 1997. 


Jacques Jomier states that this book was written at the request of some non- 
Muslims living and working in the Muslim world, who were daunted by the 
seemingly “impenetrable” and “closed” nature of the Qur'an — a statement 
that is rather surprising when one considers that, for several decades now, con- 
tact with the Qur'an has made Islam the fastest growing religion in the Western 
world. Note especially the author's statement that “Islam is the Qur'an” and 
that, according to Christian estimates, Islam will be more practiced in Britain 
than Christianity by the year 2006. 

A superficial glance at the text gives the reader the impression that this is an 
objective piece of work, but on closer examination the author's preconceptions 
and personal bias become obvious. In the introduction, for example, Jomier 
describes his colleagues — the non-Muslims living with Muslims, for whom 
the book is intended — as having “persevered with their project” (p. ix), and 
that “before the present work was written, it was explored and discussed in two 
or three closed groups and many of the observations it contains were suggest- 
ed by this experience” (p. x). He also defines their strategy in both a patroniz- 
ing and an evangelical tone, saying, “We will succeed only if we are prepared 
to listen to them [Muslims] tactfully, without taking their positions as hard and 
fast, knowing that there are different tendencies among them that are capable 
of development” (p. xi). 
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Bearing this in mind, it becomes quite easy to spot the subtly condescending 
statements and offensive remarks that follow lavish words of praise and fasci- 
nation with the Qur’an and Muslims throughout the text. For example, the 
author says, “Hence the moral, edifying aspect of these Qur'anic stories. There 
is nothing comparable to the impact of their biblical counterparts in which the 
faithful are confronted with human reality, with its good and bad sides. ... The 
Muslim is deeply shocked when he finds stories in the Bible that are all too 
human” (p. 82); “The Qur'an contains a core of assertions that it repeats over 
and over again. The rest is allusive, remaining deliberately vague so as not to 
distract the attention” (p. 4); and “A simple Muslim once told me that when the 
preacher at the mosque speaks of Jesus, it is usually to emphasize his miracles. 
The Qur'an gives hardly any details about them” (p. 89). 

The book consists of nine major themes, a conclusion, an index of Qur'anic 
references, and a general index. 

In the first chapter, titled “What Is the Qur'an?” the author tries to present a 
brief history of mankind as discussed in the Qur'an. Unable to detach himself 
from the Judeo-Christian account of human history, he claims that “the histo- 
ry of humanity began with the disobedience of the first couple and their expul- 
sion from the earthly paradise” (p. 1), although it is quite obvious to any read- 
er of the Qur’an that this was not the beginning. The second Judeo-Christian 
implant in his account of what the Qur'an says is the notion of an earthly par- 
adise, since there is no mention of this in the Qur'an. In this chapter, Jomier 
also discusses the basic teachings of the Qur'an and the history of its collection, 
but once again he fails to base his arguments on defined sources. For example, 
he makes a baseless claim when he says, “And two centuries later the text was 
definitively established” (p. 5). 

In “Makkah and the Early Days of Islam,” Jomier endeavors to present a 
short history of the Prophet in Makkah, but he often relies on the weakest 
hadith, and sometimes even misquotes it. For example, while discussing the 
first revelation, he writes, “It was during one such retreat, around the year 610, 
when he was about forty years old, that he had a dream or, to use the terms 
employed by Bukhari, a true vision in his sleep. According to this tradition, the 
angel came and said to him: ‘Recite ..."" (p. 16). Yet the tradition in Bukhari 
does not mention vision or sleep! Throughout the chapter Jomier also displays 
a strong inclination toward interpreting the early days of the revelation in the 
light of old Judeo-Christian sects and the customs of soothsayers in Arabia. He 
even admits to his limited knowledge when he says, “We know nothing at all 
about the relations between Muhammad and the monotheists in Makkah before 
the early days of Islam” (p. 15). Yet his obsession with this notion is clear in 
his repeated (and sometimes out of context) references to the pre-Islamic 
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Christians and monotheists of Makkah —almost as if he is trying to use repe- 
tition as a substitute for evidence. 

In the third chapter, titled “Hymns to God the Creator,” the author discusses 
the praises to God under seven subheadings. Here, once again, we find that 
while making comparisons between the Qur'an and biblical hymns, Jomier’s 
conclusions often present the Qur'an as lacking in sophistication. For example 
he says, “In the Qur’an there is none of the exuberant imagination found in 
Psalm 104” (p. 27), and “The restraint of the style means that comparatively 
few creatures are referred to in the Qur'an. If one wanted to find a zoo or a 
botanical garden with the plants and animals mentioned in the different suras, 
one would not end up with a very large park” (p. 27). The reason for the latter, 
rather peculiar remark can be understood only in the light of the insinuation 
made by some people that the Qur'an was a product of the Arab mind and cul- 
ture, which existed in an environment deprived of rich vegetation and with lim- 
ited varieties of livestock. 

The fourth theme, “Adam, Father of Humankind,” deals with the concept of 
man in the Qur'an and refers to the story of Iblis-Satan extensively. Jomier 
totally ignores the possibility of Iblis being a jinn and has chosen the opinion 
most suitable to the Judeo-Christian concept of Satan as a “fallen angel.” This 
tendency is further demonstrated when he deals with Satan's refusal to pros- 
trate to Adam. Indeed, in the absence of evidence, the author cites an assump- 
tion made by the writer Elizabeth van Speyer that “the scene is connected with 
the Christian reinterpretation of Jewish traditions about the angels’ rebellion 
that writers relate to the union between angels and the daughters of men” (p. 
45). 

In the chapter etitled “Abraham, the Muslim,” the author contradicts himself 
by stating that “the history of humanity begins with Adam” (p. 52) as opposed 
to his previous contention in chapter | that the history of humanity began with 
the disobedience of the first couple (Adam and Eve) and their expulsion from 
the earthly paradise. The story of Abraham is told with some degree of justice 
and would read well had it not been for sporadic condescending remarks. For 
example, on page 61, while counting the number of places of worship linked 
with the memory of Abraham mentioned in Genesis, and failing to find a ref- 
erence to the Ka'bah, the author seems to be sympathetic by suggesting a hypo- 
thetical Jewish tradition to explain its association to the memory of Abraham. 
However, if one looks at the first sentence of the following paragraph, the sub- 
jective nature of the approach is evident: “Merely because the Qur'an reports 
it, this tradition assumes an absolute value for the Muslim.” This kind of sar- 
casm is, sadly, employed regularly. For instance, in chapter 7, he writes, “In 
spite of the surprise of Christians, who find nothing of the sort in the Gospels 
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they possess, this statement presents no difficulty for believers [i.e., Muslims]: 
since the Qur'an says so, it must be true” (p. 89). Not only is it quite astonish- 
ing that the “surprise of the Christians” should be a consideration, but one also 
notices the double standard applied, as the author uses the Bible as an absolute 
reference by which to judge the veracity of the Qur'an. In any case, the mere 
repetition of Muslim acceptance of the Qur'an as the truth is pointless, for the 
author said himself in chapter 1: “For a Muslim, the Qur'an is a book whose 
author is God Himself. ... The Muslim therefore regards the Qur'an as the most 
sacred object on earth, God's supreme gift to humanity” (p. 1). 

Another example of the author's subjective style is his frequent use of rhetor- 
ical questions. For instance, instead of saying that the Qur'an does not give any 
geographical information about anyone, he says: “Does the Qur'an provide 
geographical or historical information that would enable us to place Abraham 
in his milieu and age? Actually, it is pointless to look for facts of this kind, for 
like many other Qur'anic figures, Abraham exists beyond time and space. The 
reader does not know where he comes from or where he is bound for” (p. 57). 

The sixth theme, titled “The Prophets who were ‘Saved,”’ examines the sto- 
ries of the Qur'anic prophets with the usual comparison to biblical sources. 
Where it is not possible to maintain the subtle accusation of plagiarism — as 
in the case of the three prophets of Midian, Hud, Salih, and Shu’ayb, who are 
not mentioned in the Bible — the author assumes that “these [stories] must 
have been old Arabian traditions which the Qur'an had taken up and used as 
arguments to reinforce the authority of the prophets” (p. 73). 

In the chapter “Jesus, Son of Mary,” Jomier attempts to elaborate on his ear- 
lier contention that the Qur'anic approach to dealing with prophets is “beyond 
time and place,” meaning removed from human reality. He writes, “The 
prophet represents an example of human perfection that in principle rules out 
any idea of the fall, even as a starting point for the finest example of repen- 
tance. ... The Muslim relies on the terseness and silences of the Qur'an” (p. 82). 
He dwells particularly on the issues that are usually popular with Orientalists, 
such as Jesus as the “Word of God,” Spirit, and his being “taken to Himself” 
as meaning that he died. The author also mentions several contemporary 
Christian thinkers who are trying to prove the divinity of Christ from the 
Qur'an (p. 90). 

The eighth chapter, which deals with the Muslim community in Makkah and 
Madinah, makes yet another reference to Waraga ibn Nawfal and others (p. 
100) in order to maintain the underlying theme of the book, which is that most 
Qur'anic teachings are probably plagiarized from Judeo-Christian sources. 

Finally, in chapter 9, titled “Arguments and Persuasion,” Jomier examines 
the effects of the Qur'an on the human psyche and tries to analyze it in terms 
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of its literary devices. He draws attention to the “simplicity of Qur’anic argu- 
ments and their vivid and concrete character” (p. 109) and writes that “this sim- 
plification is effective in reducing primitive paganism to silence. It is equally 
effective in the face of neo-paganism like the deification of material things, 
money and the state” (p. 111). He alludes to possible comparisons with “pop- 
ular literary genres (or modem avant-garde ones)” (p. 109), as he did in earli- 
er chapters, trying to explain away certain styles of the Qur'an as well-known 
techniques used by storytellers (p. 15) and even modem novelists. He says, 
“The reader's perplexity in the face of uncertainty produces a feeling similar to 
that engendered by ‘modem’ novels in the West today, a kind of disorientation” 
(p. 19). Eventually, though, the author is forced to acknowledge the fact that 
“it is not only the intellect that is affected, but all the fibers of one’s being. The 
Qur'an itself pictures the power that it exerts when it describes how, during its 
recitation, the skin reacts under a kind of religious spell” (p. xii). The final 
paragraph of his conclusion reveals the hopelessness of the task he set himself: 
“It is difficult to understand the fascination that the Qur'an exerts without men- 
tally putting oneself in the place of the Muslim, who finds God when he recites 
it, looks to it for guiding principles, and for whom the Qur'an is the presence 
of God” (p. 124). 

Riad Nadwi 


Rector 
Dar al Uloom Oxford 


Editorial 


Reason, Authority and the Text 


Modern thought rose out of a fierce and protracted struggle in Europe 
between the pre-modern religious tradition, which located ultimate truth in 
divine text, and a philosophical tradition which placed truth in human expe- 
rience and insisted that truth could be attained through the intellectual 
examination of human reality. Enlightenment scholars succeeded indeed 
not only in defending the autonomy of rationality and reason, but also in 
using human intellect to develop modern social sciences. 

Methodical and systematic approaches to understanding human experi- 
ence propelled modern scholarship forward in its attempts to provide a bet- 
ter understanding of human psyche and condition. This led to the develop- 
ment of elaborate theories and research methods in the areas of social stud- 
ies, economics, politics, psychology, administration, and others. While 
modern scholarship made impressive advances by using analytical reason- 
ing to shed light on social phenomena, it hit a solid wall in its efforts to base 
value systems on an empirically defined rationality. Many modern scholars 
were initially inclined to shrug off the importance of values to social knowl- 
edge and social understanding. Some even tried to deny the transcendental 
nature of values. Ultimately though, the dominant positivist school was 
forced to give up its attempt to build human knowledge on a purely empir- 
ical basis. 

The failure of modern thought to develop a purely rational scholarly tra- 
dition has emboldened postmodern writers, and encouraged them to deny 
the possibility of pursuing truth. Hence rationalism has been placed on an 
equal footing with irrationality, and morality has been equated with 
immorality. 


Power of Reason 


The intellectual impasse we all face today may be traced back to the 
Enlightenment scholars’ efforts to sever human values from their transcen- 
dental base, and to marginalize the importance of religious beliefs, or the 
lack thereof, in shaping the scholar’s attitude, and in providing the tran- 
scendental presuppositions essential for social research. However, modern 
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scholars have been acutely aware of the importance of religious beliefs and 
transcendental values for social experience: from Descartes, who insisted 
that the notion of God was the most fundamental notion of human under- 
standing, to Rousseau, who underscored the desirability of a civic religion, 
to Kant, who thought that all moral acts presuppose a belief in human 
accountability before divine justice, to Hegel, who stressed that social 
experiences are rooted in ethical life. 

Yet, they all felt compelled to deny the relevance of religion and religious 
sources for human understanding and knowledge, and they were all deter- 
mined to establish the autonomy of human reason. We eventually came full 
circle to realize today, thanks to post-modern thinkers, that truth lies ulti- 
mately in meanings derived from authoritative texts. 


Authority of the Text 


The post-modern critique of modernism is, in many ways, a revolt against 
the latter's efforts to elevate historically- and culturally-specific forms of 
reason to the level of universal truth. Rejecting the tyranny of modern 
rationality, post-modernism adopted the opposite extreme by diluting the 
very notion of reason and truth, and hence it threatens to replace modern 
order with post-modern chaos. 

Is there then any way out of the current impasse? 

Classical Islamic scholarship seems to suggest an alternative approach to 
knowledge and truth, whereby reason and received texts do not negate each 
other, and none can claim final authority. Classical Muslim scholars real- 
ized that all texts, including the revealed text, need interpretation. Since all 
normative systems are ultimately rooted in a religious text of sorts, reject- 
ing the relevance of religious sources to social knowledge is both arbitrary 
and deceptive. A more methodical approach requires the recognition of the 
necessity of rooting the transcendental presuppositions of scholarly knowl- 
edge in divine text, and the systematization of all knowledge in a rational 
discourse. 

That is, claims about what is socially desirable cannot be made by pro- 
voking the authority of the revealed text, but by illustrating the internal 
cohesiveness and external consistency of all normative systems that are 
embedded in authoritative sources. All claims to transcendental truth must 
be mediated by rational arguments. This allows a plurality of truth claims 
without doing away with the possibility of pursuing higher Truth, and with- 
out stifling meaningful exchange and dialogue among competing systems. 


Editorial Vii 


Transcendental Rationality 


To avoid lapsing into the realm of irrationality and intellectual tribalism, it 
is imperative that transcendental values and metaphysical suppositions be 
openly acknowledged and straightforwardly attributed to their religious 
sources. This would not only make a fresh beginning for an unapologetic 
intellectualism, but could potentially redirect intellectual progress away 
from the track of irrationality and moral chaos. As long as religiously dis- 
covered truth is defended through rational argumentation, the possibility of 
falling back into absolutism remains far removed. 

While the approach alluded to above may, understandably, create unease 
among those whose exposure to intellectual traditions is limited to those of 
western Europe, Muslim intellectuals in particular could take comfort in the 
long Muslim tradition in which science and rationality thrived by asserting, 
rather than denying, the centrality of divine revelation to human life and 
thought. Muslim intellectuals and scholars are particularly obligated to pro- 
vide the leadership needed to reconcile intellectual tradition with a modern 
human consciousness that is increasingly yearning for meaning and value. 


Louay M. Safi 
Editor 


How to Make Sense of ‘Islamic 
Science’? 


Mehdi Golshani 


Abstract 

The idea of Islamic Science has been around for at least three decades, 
and it has generated a lot of controversy. Some people deny that this 
idea makes any sense. They argue that science is an objective and uni- 
versal enterprise, and it does not depend on any creed or ideology. We 
believe that this is a naive interpretation of scientific activity and that 
‘Islamic Science,’ or for that matter, ‘religious science,’ has relevance at 
two levels: the theoretical level and the practical level. At the theoreti- 
cal level, the philosophical and ideological presuppositions of the sci- 
entist are very effective in his or her theory-making or choice of theo- 
ries. As for the practical orientation of science, the cultural traditions of 
the scientist make a difference. Thus, ‘Islamic science’ ascertains the 
relevance of scientific activities to Islamic worldview, which has impli- 
cations for both the theoretical and the practical aspects of science.” 


Historical Introduction 


In recent decades the terms ‘Islamization of Knowledge’ and ‘Islamic 
Science’ have been frequently used and have caused a lot of controversy. 
But the history of the subject goes much further. In 1930s, Mawdudi crit- 
icized the newly established Aligarh Muslim University and called for the 
Islamization of knowledge: 


It is, therefore, high time for the Muslims to get rid of the old and stale 
system of education as well as the modem system of secular orienta- 
tion and work out a separate system of education of their own, as mod- 
ern in nature as possible, making best use of modem science and tech- 
niques but with undiluted Islamic orientation. This plan should be exe- 
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cuted and implemented through those who are not only well versed in 
Islam but one also armed with firm faith and conviction and full of 
missionary zeal.! 


During the 1960s and 1970s several scholars talked about Islamic 
Science, notably S.H. Nasr, Naquib al-Attas and Jaafer Sheikh Idris. 
During the 1980s Isma’il al-Faruqi was very active in this field as was 
Seyed Ali Ashraf. In April 1977, the First World Conference on Muslim 
Education was held in Mecca. In this conference, which involved many 
eminent scholars from various parts of the world, the Islamization of vari- 
ous disciplines was emphasized. In the last two decades, the international 
Institute of Islamic thought, with headquarters in Virginia (USA) and with 
branches in a number of capitals world-wide, has been very active in this 
area. Furthermore, many International Conferences dealing with this sub- 
ject have been held in the Islamic and Western countries, and several sci- 
entific journals have been published, including: The American Journal of 
Islamic Social Sciences (America), Journal of Islamic Science (India), and 
Muslim Education Quarterly (U.K.), to name just a few. Furthermore, 
many books have been published which deal with this subject. The append- 
ed table shows a sample of them. 

The problem of religious science has not been under consideration only 
in the Islamic world. It has been under discussion in the Christian world 
too. In fact, the Pascal Center has held two conferences in Canada in the 
last eight years under the banner of “Science in a Theistic Context.” Here 
we want to discuss why the problems of Islamization of knowledge or 
Islamic Science have been brought up in the Islamic world, and how one 
can make sense of Islamic science. 

During the golden age of Islamic civilization, the sciences of nature were 
part of philosophy, and they were taught along with mathematics and the- 
ology and all of them were embedded within a single metaphysical frame- 
work. Muslim scholars believed in a hierarchy of knowledge which started 
from revealed knowledge and terminated in empirical knowledge. But, they 
also believed in the interrelatedness of various disciplines. With the devel- 
opment of modern science in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
with its subsequent success in the description of natural phenomena, the 
sciences of nature became separated from philosophy and followed their 
own way. During the nineteenth century, positivism and other schools of 
empiricism emerged and they controlled academic circles. This situation is 
still dominant. Thus scientists in the West predominantly neglect religious 
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concern in their scientific investigations or are even antagonistic toward 
such considerations. The revival of religious concerns among Western sci- 
entists in the last few decades is still a weak current, though it has been 
gaining strength with the passage of time. 

It was during the strong current of positivism that modern science was 
transferred to the Islamic world and carried with it the underlying 
empiricistic overtones—an outlook which separated sciences from a theis- 
tic metaphysical framework. Thus, secular science became prevalent and 
the view that science is not compatible with religion or is independent of it 
became dominant. 

Since the Islamic world has not, in spite of loosening its ties with religion, 
caught up with western progress in the fields of science and technology, 
and because immorality has been strengthened due to the misuse of science 
and scientific products, many celebrated Muslim scholars throughout the 
Islamic world have preached for the concept of Islamic science. 


Is There Any Room for Islamic Science? 


Science is usually taken to be an objective, value-free enterprise. Thus, 
when the concept of ‘Islamic Science’ is brought up, it is said that physics, 
chemistry, etc. are neutral toward any religion or ideology, and that in fact 
science and religion are two independent endeavors. On the other hand, 
some people mean by Islamic science one which involves the discussion of 
miracles of the Qur’an or the Islamic tradition or one that discusses the pos- 
sible ways of proving God or one that tries to attribute the origin of science 
to the Muslim scholars, etc. 

We believe that these interpretations of the concept of Islamic science are 
misguided and that this concept is badly interpreted. Our scientists or stu- 
dents of science are neglecting the fact that the selection between various 
theories depends to a large extent on the metaphysical presuppositions of 
scientists. In fact, as Einstein emphasized, theories are not pure deductions 
from experiments. Scientists’ metaphysical commitments have a large 
influence in the development as well as the interpretation of theories. If sci- 
ence were simply based on simple observations, then there would be no dif- 
ference between Islamic or non-Islamic science. But, the generalizations 
from simple or limited experiments to general claims always take place 
within an explicit or implicit metaphysical framework. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the science of cosmology. One of the difficulties of this science is that 
we are observing the universe from a specific corner and our knowledge 
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about most of the celestial objects is indirect. Thus, we are forced to extend 
our local physics and in this extension we are using some assumptions 
which are not directly verifiable. For instance, we often make the follow- 
ing assumptions: local physics is extendable to the whole universe; our 
location is not a privileged one (cosmological principle); our world is a four 
dimensional space-time continuum; and the red shift observed for the light 
reaching us from distant galaxies is due to the expansion of the universe. 

Similarly, there have been differences of opinion about the nature of 
physical reality, for example: Pythagoreans reduced everything to numbers; 
Parmenides reduced everything to space; Materialists reduce everything to 
matter; and Positivists reduce everything to sense data. Scientific theories 
are made under the influence of scientists’ metaphysical outlook about the 
nature of physical reality, and this in turn has frequently been under the 
influence of philosophical or religious commitments. 

Recent studies have shown that religious ideas have been influential in 
the making, selection and evaluation of theories. It seems obvious that if 
one is not denying other kinds of knowledge besides the scientific knowl- 
edge, then there will be room for the revealed knowledge and its effect on 
scientific knowledge. It is on this basis that we want to elaborate on the rel- 
evance of religious science, and in particular Islamic science. 


The Relevance of Islamic Science 


By Islamic science we mean a science that is framed within an Islamic 
worldview and whose main characteristics are that it considers Allah as the 
Creator and Sustainer of the universe; does not limit the universe to the 
material world; attributes a telos to the universe; and accepts a moral order 
for the universe. 

These characteristics are more or less present in the other two Abrahamic 
religions (Judaism and Christianity) too, and they could be taken as gener- 
al characteristics of a “theistic science.” In comparison, secular science 
neglects God, limits existence to the material world alone, denies any pur- 
pose for the universe and is negligent about values. 

We deny that any of the following definitions for Islamic science are 
acceptable: 


- That scientific activity (experimentation, observation and theorizing) be 
done in a new fashion. 

» That for physico-chemical research one should refer to the Qur'an or 
Sunnah. 
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+ That emphasis be put on the so-called scientific miracles of the Holy Qur'an. 

+ That for scientific work we return, exclusively, to the old scientific theories 
or experiments. 

+ That we put aside all of the scientific and technological accomplishments of 
humanity in the last few centuries. 


However, we believe that the main difference between Islamic science 
and secular science shows up in the following areas: 


- Metaphysical presuppositions of science can often be rooted in religious 
worldviews. 

+ _ Religious outlook is effective in the proper orientation of the applications of 
science. 


Now, we elaborate on these two points. 


Science Is Not Free from Metaphysical Presuppositions 

Empirical science often starts with experiments and observations. But, in 
the selection of experiments and observations, the presuppositions of sci- 
entists are very important. For example, Heisenberg opposed the indefinite 
divisibility of atomic objects on philosophical grounds, and so he ques- 
tioned the advisability of building more powerful atom smashers.’ It is, 
however, in the interpretation and extrapolation of experimental results that 
the presuppositions of scientists are most effective. What an experimental- 
ist does could be the same throughout the globe. Even the phenomenolog- 
ical description of phenomena could be the same. But in the making of uni- 
versal theories, the philosophical presuppositions come into play. As 
Mawdudi put it: 


In all sciences, there are two aspects. One aspect consists of realities 
of nature, i.e. facts. Another aspect is the human viewpoint which 
classifies these facts, moulds them into theories and formulates some 
concepts. These two aspects need to be distinguished. As far as the 
facts are concerned, they are universal; they are just facts. But, for 
instance, the Marxist mentality organizes these facts according to 
Marxist outlook. You hear such terms as Russian science or 
Communist philosophy. Communism has a particular view of uni- 
verse and man; it has its own theory of history as well . . . Thus, every 
child in the communist societies learns the science developed accord- 
ing to communist ideology. Similar is the case with Wester scien- 
tists. They have their own peculiar concept of the universe, God and 
man ... From these examples, we can see that each ideology shapes 
knowledge and science according to its own point of view. Whenever 
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Muslims learnt different branches of arts and science, they Islamized 
it [sic] in the sense that they contemplated them with Muslim 
Mind.. 2 


Andre Linde, the celebrated Russian cosmologist, sums up the matter ele- 
gantly: 


When scientists start their work, they are subconsciously influenced 
by their cultural traditions.* 


And in the words of Robert Young, the editor of the journal Science as 
Culture: 


Recent work has made it clear to those with eyes to see that there is 
no place in science, technology, medicine and other forms of expert- 
ise where you cannot find ideology acting as a constitutive determi- 
nant. 


Thus, when we are dealing with the problems of the nature of the uni- 
verse and we want to select between the current theories, our previous men- 
talities are effective in our selection. A theist interprets the present facts 
within one framework and an atheist sees it in another one. In other words, 
the world view of a scientist gives him orientation in theorizing and in the 
selection of theories. A few examples can illustrate our point. 


Example 1 

The unification of the fundamental forces of nature is one of the major 
occupations of the contemporary particle physicists. For the unification of 
the electromagnetic force and the weak nuclear force, three physicists 
received 1979's Nobel Prize in physics jointly (Salam, Weinberg and 
Glashow). But the motivation of the three was different in following this 
line of research. Salam believed that the unity of the forces of nature is an 
indication of the unity of the Ruler of nature, Glashow saw the significance 
of this effort in its practical utility, and Weinberg was attracted to this idea 
because of the simplification that it produces. 


Example 2 

In recent decades, it has been noticed that the emergence of life in the uni- 
verse depends upon a delicate balance of certain physical factors such as 
the strengths of the fundamental forces of nature. For example, had the 
strength of the gravitational force been slightly stronger than the present 
value, the expansion of the world would have been stopped and the con- 
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traction would have started. Then, there would have not been any opportu- 
nity for the formation of galaxies. On the other hand, had the strength of the 
gravitational force been slightly less than its present value, the world would 
have expanded too fast, and there would have not been any opportunity for 
the formation of stars. In either case, the conditions for the formation of car- 
bon atoms, which are necessary material ingredients of life, would have not 
been met. Thus, it seems that the laws of physics operate in such a way that 
they make the development of life possible. This fine tuning of the funda- 
mental constants and forces of nature is called the ‘anthropic principle.’ 

For this principle two explanations are often given: there are infinitely 
many universes, thus, it is no surprise that one of them has the necessary 
conditions for the emergence of life; or we have only one universe, and this 
has a designer at work. 


Theist physicists have favored the second interpretation, whereas atheist 
physicists have supported the first one. For example, Peter Atkins of 
Oxford University supports the many-worlds interpretation: 


It is possible that this is not the only universe, it is possible that uni- 
verses are falling into existence while we are speaking at the moment. 
Somewhere there are trillions and trillions of universes. And it’s pos- 
sible that all these universes have a different mix of fundamental con- 
stants. Some have /7 = 2, others have electrons the size of elephants, 
and so on. Some will give rise to matter, but not life. Others won't 
even give rise to matter—they will be just another boring universe 
filled with radiation. You can imagine a whole crowd of billions and 
billions of universes, and it just happens that one of those (may be 
more than one, but at least one of those) happened to tumble into exis- 
tence with a particular mix of fundamental constants that allowed life 
to develop.® 


Whereas Roger Trigg, an eminent philosopher of the University of 
Warwick, supports the theistic interpretation of the anthropic principle: 


I think that it [the anthropic principle] does point to something, like an 
argument from design. It is a modern argument from design for the 
existence of God. Now I know that it isn’t a knock-down argument; 
other people may see it differently. Some people talk about an 
immense number of universes and it just happens that we're in the uni- 
verse that produced us—we wouldn't be in one that hasn’t produced 
us! But, I think if the answer to a question is an infinite number of uni- 
verses, one’s in great difficulties. I think it’s much simpler to believe 
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in God who created the one universe, rather than saying there are an 
enormous number and we just happen to be in the one that’s come up 
in this way.’ 


Of course, the many-world hypothesis is itself nonverifiable as Jastrow 
has put it elegantly: 


Some scientists suggest, in an effort to avoid a theistic or teleological 
implication in their findings, that there must be an infinite number of 
universes, representing all possible combinations of basic forces and 
conditions, and that our universe is one of an infinitely small fraction, 
in this great plentitude of universes, in which life exists. Perhaps it is 
the only Universe within this infinite multitude in which life exists. 
But I find this to be a rather formal solution to the philosophical dilem- 
ma created for scientists by the anthropic principle—a typical theo- 
rist’s solution. In any case, it is an unstable proposition, because all 
these other universes are forever beyond the range of our observa- 
tions; they are outside the borders of the visible universe, and can 
never be seen. What is forever unobservable and unverifiable, seems 
to me to be scientifically uninteresting.* 


It is for this reason that Jastrow, an acknowledged agnostic, admits: 


Thus, according to the physicist and the astronomer, it appears that the 
Universe was constructed within very narrow limits, in such a way 
that man could dwell in it. This result is called the anthropic principle. 
It is the most theistic result ever to come out of science, in my view.” 


Besides, even the existence of many worlds with different fundamental 
constants is compatible with theism: God could have created many inde- 
pendent worlds with different characteristics. 


Example 3 

One reason for the popularity of the steady state theory or the oscillatory 
model of the universe among some physicists is that these theories provide 
a ground for a non-theistic interpretation of the universe. As Steven 
Weinberg put it: 


The idea that the universe had no start appeals to many physicists 
philosophically, because it avoids a supernatural act of creation.!” 


Fred Hoyle, the celebrated British astrophysicist, rejects the Big Bang 
model of the universe, because this brings a metaphysical element into the 
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physical description. Such elements, in his view, are not needed for solving 
any problem: 


The abrupt beginning is deliberately regarded as metaphysical—i.e., 
outside physics. The physical laws are therefore considered to break 
down at t = 0, and to do so inherently. To many people this thought 
process seems highly satisfactory because a “something” outside 
physics can then be introduced at tf = 0. By a semantic maneuver, the 
word “something” is then replaced by “god,” except that the first let- 
ter becomes a capital, God, in order to warn us that we must not carry 
the enquiry any further. 


Attempts to explain phenomena by means of metaphysical intrusions 
into the world have always failed in the past. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, it was thought impossible to synthesize organic 
molecules by normal chemical processes. Nowadays, a whole indus- 
try is based on doing so. It is true that phenomena have been discov- 
ered in the past that have forced a widening of the physical laws, the 
discovery of radioactivity, for example, but widening the physical 
laws does not change their basic logic. Of course, one can argue that 
the origin of the universe is by its very nature a special case. Although 
to many this last contention appears respectable, I prefer personally to 
rely on past experience. I do not believe that an appeal to metaphysics 
is needed to solve any problem of which we can conceive.!! 


Similarly, Stephen Hawking uses a model of the universe in which space- 
time is the four dimensional analogue of the surface of a sphere — a surface 
which is finite and has no boundaries. Thus, admitting that the Big Bang 
can be identified as the instant at which God created the universe,'” he con- 
cludes from his model that: 


There would be no singularities at which the Jaws of science broke 
down and no edge of space-time at which one could have to appeal to 
God or some new law to set the boundary conditions for space-time.!* 


On the other hand, William Craig, an American philosopher, uses the Big 
Bang model of the universe as a premise to prove the existence of God.'* 
What Hoyle, Hawking, et al. have neglected is the fact that the absence of 
a temporal beginning for the universe does not necessarily imply the self- 
sufficiency of the universe and its independence from God. 
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Example 4 

Darwin’s theory of evolution claimed that all living things have evolved by 
natural processes from preexisting forms. This process occurred through a 
mechanism called natural selection. The theory of evolution has been inter- 
preted both theistically and atheistically. In the atheistic interpretation, nat- 
ural selection alone is enough to cause the evolution of species. As Richard 
Dawkins put it: 


Evolution, the blind designer, using cumulative trial and error can 
search the vast space of possible structures blind chance on its own is 
no kind of watchmaker. But chance with natural selection, chance 
smeared out into innumerable tiny steps over eaons of time is power- 
ful enough to manufacture miracles like dinosaurs and ourselves.!> 


But upon reflection one sees that zoological data alone cannot negate 
God's role, because from simple experimental results one cannot deduce 
universal facts. In fact, evolution could be interpreted theistically. As 
Arthur Peacocke put it: 


I think the theory of evolution has articulated, unravelled and made 
clear to us how—to put it theologically—God has been creating life 
and different forms of life. The evolutionary process is one which 
enables new forms of life to come into existence. But it does not 
answer the question why should there be such a process at all.!® 


The assumption of a mechanism for the evolution of species does not 
imply that there is no designer. 

It is interesting that several years ago the National Association of Biology 
Teachers in America described evolution as “an unsupervised, impersonal, 
unpredictable and natural process” which implied the negation of God. But, 
in 1997 the foregoing association eliminated the words ‘unsupervised’ and 
‘impersonal’ from their description of evolutionary processes.!7 


Example 5 

The nature of life has always been one of the most perplexing questions. 
During the twentieth century most of the scientists and philosophers have 
held that life has emerged during a long evolutionary process and it will 
ultimately be explained by physics and chemistry. But the question arises 
as to whether the existence of physicochemical processes negates any non- 
material aspect. It is obvious that living organisms are made of chemical 
components and contain various kinds of proteins. It is also clear that some 
physical laws govern these processes. But this does not prove that there is 
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nothing beyond physicochemical processes. The difficulty with the materi- 
alists’ vision is that they restrict the whole reality to what is deducible from 
physics and chemistry. They think that with the discovery of the mecha- 
nism of something they have access to its whole reality. Francis Crick, one 
of the discoverers of the DNA molecule, who is a hardline materialist, says 
in his book The Astonishing Hypothesis: 


The astonishing Hypothesis is that “you,” your joys and your sorrows, 
your memories and your ambitions, your sense of personal identity 
and free will, are in fact no more than the behavior of a vast assembly 
of nerve cells and their associated molecules. As Lewis Carroll’s Alice 
might have phrased it: “You're nothing but a pack of neurons.” This 
hypothesis is so alien to the ideas of most people alive today that it can 
truly be called astonishing.'* 


John Gribbin says the same thing: 


The great triumph of molecular biology is that it has established that 
there is enough information in human genetic material—DNA—to 
provide a ‘blue print’ for the construction, care and maintenance of the 
human body. No outside agency is needed—except, as Paul Davies 
stressed, the outside agency of the basics laws of physics.!? 


It is amazing that Gribbin ends his article with the following words: 


The more we learn about the Universe, the more we see how ignorant 
we really are.”° 


With this admission of ignorance, it is not clear why Gribbin eliminates 
everything beyond physics, and how the access to one part of nature 
enables him to deny other parts of it or the supranatural. Charles Townes, 
the Nobel laureate in physics, believes that biologists are still working at a 
simple mechanical level?! and that they have not yet come up against a wall 
as physicists have.” The restriction of the whole reality to the physical 
domain is a metaphysical decision—tt is in fact ontological reductionism. 


Example 6 

One of the controversial problems of our age is the purposefulness of 
nature. Modern science has been dealing with the description of phenome- 
na and has ignored teleological considerations in scientific research. The 
founders of modern science, who were devoted theists, did not deny the 
presence of telos to the universe, but they did not consider it the job of sci- 
ence to deal with teleological considerations. With the development of sci- 
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ence and the dominance of the empiricistic outlook, teleology was consid- 
ered to be an avenue for theism. Therefore, atheists have insisted on deny- 
ing any kind of teleological considerations. In Atkin’s words: 


A gross contamination of the reductionist ethic is the concept of pur- 
pose. Science has no need of purpose. All events at the molecular level 
that lies beneath all our actions, activities, and reflections are pur- 
poseless, and are accounted for by the collapse of energy and matter 
into ever-increasing disorder.” 


R. Dawkins has the same idea: 


Natural selection, the blind, unconscious, automatic process which 
Darwin discovered, and which we now know is the explanation for the 
existence and apparently purposeful form of all life, has no purpose in 
mind. It has no mind and no mind’s eye. It does not plan for the future. 
It has no vision, no foresight, no sight at all. If it can be said to play 
the role of watchmaker in nature, it is the blind watchmaker.” 


Can one, on the basis of data obtained from chemistry or molecular biol- 
ogy at the level of molecules or atoms, claim that there is no telos to nature? 
The answer is no, because this conclusion is not drawn directly from sci- 
ence, rather it is rooted in the metaphysical prejudices of the scientist. It is, 
in fact, a jump from an epistemological statement to an ontological one, and 
is a direct result of restricting the whole existence to the material world and 
the sources of our knowledge to sense impressions. 


Example 7 

In the past few decades the role of psychological and sociological factors in 
the formation, interpretation and propagation of theories has become more 
manifest. Some scholars, like those belonging to the Edinburgh school, 
have emphasized the role of sociological elements in all aspects of scien- 
tific work. On the other hand, some scholars have denied any role for psy- 
chological or sociological factors. We think that neither extreme is right, 
but there is some evidence for the influence of these factors in some cases. 
In his celebrated 1971 paper on “Weimar Culture, Causality and Quantum 
Theory . . . ,” Paul Forman?’ argued that the movement to dispense with 
causality in physics, which sprang up after Germany’s defeat in the First 
World War, was primarily an effort by German physicists to adapt their dis- 
cipline to the values of their intellectual environment. This environment 
was basically antithetical to scientific enterprise in general and its much 
cherished principle—the principle of causality—in particular. Forman 
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thinks that the fundamental problems of atomic physics had a secondary 
role in the refutation of causality, relative to the sociological factors. 
Physicist James Cushing thinks that psychological factors are effective in 
the formation and interpretation of theories, whereas sociological factors 
are effective in their acceptance and propagation.”° 

The conclusion we want to draw from these examples is that when we are 
dealing with fundamental problems in science, decision making is difficult 
within the science itself. It is here that scientists use their metaphysical 
commitments. In fact, no knowledge is free from these kind of presupposi- 
tions, because in the interpretation of scientific data, scientists always make 
use of various assumptions and these are full of value judgements and non- 
scientific considerations. 

Thus, when we talk about the Islamization of science, we mean paying 
attention to these extra-scientific elements, and that the whole scheme be 
seen in the light of the Islamic world view. A researcher familiar with this 
worldview can distinguish foreign elements. From an Islamic point of 
view, it is irrelevant whether we have ninety-two natural elements or more. 
This is left to us to find out, as is the study of many other aspects of nature. 
In Qur’anic terms: 


Look and find out what is in the heavens and in the earth. (10:101) 


Thus, the meaning of Islamic science is not that we extract all secrets of 
nature from the Qur'an and Islamic tradition, or that we leave aside exper- 
imentation and observation. Rather, ‘Islamic’ science implies that we 
should see the totality of things within the Islamic worldview. 

During the glorious period of Islamic civilization, this line of thought was 
prevalent. The aim of scientists like al-Biruni or Ibn al-Haitham was to see 
the signs of Allah in the universe. The same kind of mentality was preva- 
lent among the founding fathers of modern science like Newton and Boyle. 

Most of the Muslim scholars who have talked about the Islamization of 
science or about Islamic science have had this kind of interpretation in 
mind. As evidence for this claim, we quote from the general recommenda- 
tions of the First World Conference on Muslim Education held in Mecca in 
1977: 


The Islamic concept of science does not impose any restriction or lim- 
itation on empirical or applied science except for one limitation which 
pertains to the ultimate ends on the one hand and their intellectual 
effects on the other. In the Islamic sense science is a form of worship 
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by which man is brought into closer contact with Allah; hence it 
should not be abused to corrupt faith and morals and to bring forth 
harm, corruption, injustice and aggression... . 


Islam embodies a general and comprehensive concept which sustains 
a self-contained unique and distinctive educational policy. All we 
have to do is to base our education on this particular, unique and dis- 
tinctive concept; when it comes to the means by which the end can be 
achieved, there is no objection whatsoever to the full exploitation of 
every successful human experiment so long as it is not in conflict with 
the Islamic concept.” 


The Role of Worldviews in Guiding 

the Applications of Science 

As we mentioned, scientific activity could be pursued within different 
metaphysical frameworks. Both a theist and an atheist can do successful 
scientific work. The difference appears in the goals and results. If scientif- 
ic work is done within a theistic framework, its practical results are sup- 
posed to secure human felicity and welfare. But, if it is pursued within a 
secular matrix, then there is no guarantee for its being immune from 
destructive results. The last century witnessed many of the destructive 
results of science. Dr. Richard Thompson of La Jolla Research Institute in 
California has elaborated on this subject: 


The understanding of nature as a machine has resulted in much tech- 
nological progress, but now we find people throughout the world 
abandoning supremacy—a struggle that culminates in the construc- 
tion of more and more deadly machines of mass destruction. 


It can be argued that this trend of modern civilization has been strong- 
ly encouraged by scientific theories that appear to contradict any phi- 
losophy of life other than materialism. It may be very difficult to 
change this dangerous trend. But an essential ingredient for such a 
change could be the wide dissemination of a valid approach to scien- 
tific knowledge that allows for tangible spiritual dimension to human 
life and is compatible with the ancient understanding that mankind is 
dependent on a transcendental supreme Being. Such an approach 
opens up the possibility of directing human energy towards higher 
spiritual goals and of providing a solid ethical basis for the conduct of 
our material affairs.” 


The history of science has shown that value systems affect the orientation 
of science. In the words of John Brooke, the British Historian of science: 
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The direction and application of scientific research clearly can be dif- 
ferent under different value systems. And since human values are 
often organically linked with religious beliefs, the latter can still be 
presented as relevant to the orientation of science and technology.” 


In the Abrahamic religions, human beings are God’s vicegerents on the 
earth and are responsible for its prosperity. Thus, in the Qur'an and the 
Islamic tradition, knowledge which is accompanied by faith is considered 
a means of prosperity. In Imam Ali’s words: 


Knowledge prospers through faith.*° 


The participation of scientists in the projects that have led to the pollution 
of the environment or the destruction of human beings is a good witness for 
a science which has not had a proper orientation. According to Dr. Maurice 
H. Wilkins, the 1962 Nobel Prize winner in Medicine, about half the 
world’s scientists and engineers are now engaged in war programs.*! 

With the possibilities that the science of the twentieth century has pro- 
vided for humans, e.g., in the fields of genetics and biotechnology, the 
responsibility of scientists has become more and more crucial, and in our 
view the fortification of religious commitment is one of the best ways of 
avoiding mis-uses of science and technology. 


Some Ambiguities Concerning Islamic Science 


In the last four decades since Islamic science became an important subject, 
some key issues arose. Here we mention the most serious ones and try to 
remove ambiguities. 

First, for some scholars, the term Islamic science refers specifically to 
Islamic teaching, i.e., all knowledge directly deducible from the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah. We believe that dividing the whole spectrum of knowledge 
into Islamic and non-Islamic knowledge and restricting the Islamic sector 
to the teachings of Shari‘ah is against the Islamic worldview. As the 
Muslim philosopher Mortaza Muttahari put it: 


Basically, it is not right to divide sciences into two groups: religious 
sciences and nonreligious sciences. This brings up the misunderstand- 
ing that the so-called nonreligious sciences are foreign to Islam. The 
completeness and finality of Islam requires that any useful science 
required for the Islamic society be called religious science.’ 


And in the words of Mawdudi: 
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It should be borne in mind that Islam, unlike Christianity, does not 
admit of dividing education into two watertight compartment, that is 
religious and secular. Islam is not confined to only creed and ethics. 
Rather, it encompasses the entire gamut of our life. Hence Islamic 
education cannot be isolated from secular education.** 


This is also brought up in the recommendations of the aforementioned 
Mecca conference: 


Thus the sciences of the Shariah (Islamic law) meet other sciences 
such as medicine, engineering, mathematics, psychology, sociology, 
etc., in that they are all Islamic sciences so long as they move within 
the framework of Islam and are in harmony with Islamic concepts and 
attitudes.*4 


Second, some people say that we have religious scientists, not religious 
science, because we are dealing with only one kind of science, and this is 
neither eastern nor western. In response to this view we have the following 
comments: If scientific books were reflecting purely scientific findings, not 
being colored by metaphysical commitments and inclinations of scientists, 
we could in some sense consider science free from worldviews, and attrib- 
ute the words ‘religious’ or ‘secular’ to scientists rather than sciences. But 
practically, this is not the case, and the presentation of scientific findings is 
always accompanied by a sophisticated web of judgements including the 
religious or philosophical prejudices of the scientist involved. 

Some important ideas which have had crucial influence on the progress 
of science are rooted in religious world views. Einstein considered the idea 
of the comprehensibility of nature to have been taken from the sphere of 
religion: 

To this [sphere of religion] there also belongs the faith in the possibil- 
ity that the regulations valid for the world of existence are rational, 
that is comprehensible to reason. I cannot conceive of a genuine sci- 
entist without that profound faith. The situation may be expressed by 
an image: science without religion is lame, religion without science is 
blind.* 


Andre Linde, the celebrated contemporary Russian cosmologist, who is 
not a theist, believes that the idea of searching for a theory of everything is 
rooted in the monotheistic religions: 


The whole of modern cosmology has been deeply influenced by the 
western tradition of monotheism, the idea that it is possible to under- 
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stand the universe through one ultimate “Theory of Everything” is an 
outgrowth of belief in one God.” 


The history of science shows that some metaphysical principles have had 
a crucial role in the development of some theories. For example, Einstein 
mentions that he postponed the announcement of his theory of general rel- 
ativity for two years, because he saw it incompatible with the principle of 
causality, and that he announced that theory only after he had become con- 
vinced of its compatibility with causality.*” 

Third, sometimes it is said that western societies have pursued a secular 
science and they have been successful. Why shouldn’t the Muslim societies 
follow the same line? In response to this question we have the following 
comments: 

The major part of science is scientific data, and this does not differenti- 
ate the western from the eastern. The discovery of the laws of nature and 
its secrets helps humans and societies to take care of their needs, and this is 
also neither eastern nor western. It is in the interpretation of fact and the 
making of universal theories that world views and ideologies enter the 
scene. 

A temporary success is not a sign of an all-time success. Aristotelian 
physics was successful for 1500 years and was finally replaced by 
Newtonian physics. The success of the West in the material dimension does 
not mean that all of the Western secular ideas are right or that their ultimate 
success is gauranteed. Secular science has brought up some unfortunate 
results for mankind, and for that reason some distinguished Western schol- 
ars have called for the revival of the spiritual dimension. 

Fourth, some scholars consider the job of science to be the description of 
natural phenomena. In their view, there is no need for going beyond this 
quest and entering metaphysical speculations. This is true if the job of sci- 
entists were only the description of phenomena—e.g., knowing the chemi- 
cal constituents of water or the light spectrum of hydrogen. Then, the 
process of differentiating Islamic science from non-Islamic science would 
not make sense. But in this case, the scientific books would be reduced to 
catalogues of scientific data—most of which would be scattered data. But, 
the question arises: is the job of science only the description of data, and 
should we be happy with empirically adequate theories, or do we want to 
explain the whole physical world and find out the relation between its 
parts? Historical evidence shows that the giants of science have never been 
content with the mere description of phenomena. From Einstein, who was 
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one of the heroes of science in the early twentieth century, to Witten, who 
is one of the scientific stars of our time, we hear the same thing: they want 
to understand nature. As Einstein put it: 


I want to know how God created this world. I am not interested in this 
or that phenomenon, in the spectrum of this or that element, I want to 
know His thoughts, the rest are details.’ 


Witten put it in the following words: 


The purpose of being a physicist isn't just to learn how to calculate 
things, it’s to understand the principles by which the world works.°? 


Furthermore, as Polkinghorne has pointed out, predictability has not been 
the only concern of physicists: 


I have never known any one working in fundamental physics who was 
not motivated by the desire to comprehend better the way the world 
is. It is because they yield understanding, though often having low or 
zero predictive power, that theories of origins, such as cosmology or 
evolution, are rightly classed as parts of science.*” 


Now, it is obvious that if we want to have a harmonious picture of nature, 
we have to search for universal theories, and it is here that metaphysical 
commitments and inclinations come into play and we can differentiate a 
theist scientist from an atheist one. As Peter Moore put it: 


What is characteristic of modem culture is the narrowing down of the 
field of science and the development of a ‘scientism’ which interprets 
the data of science in accordance with a materialism which is imposed 
upon rather than derived from this data.*! 


Conclusion 


We pointed out that scientific work can be done in a religious (theistic) con- 
text or in a non-religious context. These two have many common elements 
(e.g., in experimentation or theoretical work), but in the long run they are 
bound to lead to different results both at the practical level and at the theo- 
retical level (e.g. in the construction of universal theories). 

Now we want to go one step further, and in the company of Roger Trigg 
argue that science can gain proper legitimacy only in theistic context.4? Our 
argument goes as follows: 
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First, for doing scientific work, we must accept that the world with which 
science deals is orderly and lawful. This cannot be deduced from science 
itself. Rather, we need the philosophical assumption that the unknown is 
similar to the known and that the data of science are applicable for all times 
and places with confidence. Without these assumptions we cannot general- 
ize our scientific findings. 

Second, the applicability of mathematics to the physical world seems 
miracluous. Why should the symbols created by the human mind be suit- 
able for unraveling the mysteries of the universe and for giving us control 
over the physical world? It seems that there is an underlying rational built 
into the fabric of the universe and that there is a tuning between the human 
mind and the rest of the cosmos which makes the universe understandable 
to human beings. Without the existence of these two factors there would be 
no science. 

Third, the question now arises as to why the reality has this built-in order, 
and why the human mind can comprehend it built-in. One answer would be 
that this is just the way things are. But, this is not the kind of answer that 
can give us confidence about the universality of science. A more substan- 
tial response is that this is the state of affairs because God made it that way. 
This is moving on from a metaphysical realism to theism. 

Finally, in view of the foregoing considerations, it seems reasonable to 
claim that science can get its legitimacy in no other context than a theistic 
one. This is because science requires presuppositions that are only 
deducible from theism. The history of the development of modern science 
is a good witness to this fact. 
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Some Books about Islamic Science 


Place of Year of 


Title 
Aims and Objectives of Saudi Arabia 
Islamic Education 
Knowledge for What? Proceedings Pakistan 
And Papers of the Seminar on 
Islamization of Knowledge 
Islamization of Knowledge: LR. al-Faruqi U.S.A. 
General Principles and Workplan 
The Concept of an Islamic H.H. Bilgrami U.K. 
University & S.A. Ashraf 
Towards Islamic Anthropology: A.S. Ahmed U.S.A. 
Definitions, Dogma, and Directions 
Toward Islamization of Disciplines U.S.A. 
Islamization of Attitudes and U.S.A. 
Practices in Science and Technology 
Tawhid and Science O. Bakar Malaysia 
The Need for a Sacred Science S.H. Nasr U.K. 
The Islamization of Science L. Stenberg Sweden 
Islamic Science: Towards a Definition | A. Acikgenc Malaysia 
The Educational Philosophy & W.M. Nor Malaysia 
Practice of S. M. Naquib Al-Attas Wan Daud 
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Family and Gender among American Muslims: 
Issues Facing Middle Eastern 
Immigrants and Their Descendants 


Barbara C. Aswad and Barbara Bilgé (eds.), Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1996. 


Family and Gender among American Muslims presents a multitude of theoret- 
ical and empirical discussions about the issues of family and gender in various 
American Muslim communities. 

Divided into three main sections, the first section, “Values, Structure, and 
Variations in Muslim Families” presents articles based on empirical research 
on issues such as the role of women in an Iranian ethnic economy, the self- 
evaluation of Palestinian wemen’s lives, the issue of mut'a-marriage among 
Lebanese Shi‘as, and the problems of South Asian Muslim families in the 
United States. The second section, “Practical Issues for Families,” provides 
insight into health issues, the work of an Arab-American community center, 
care for the elderly and problems of second-generation Arabs with marriage 
and role conflicts. The third section presents an interesting account of five 
Muslim immigrants, as narrated by them. 

The book is an insightful introduction into some of the problems faced by 
American Muslim immigrants and their children on a daily basis. The ques- 
tions of how to preserve an ethnic and religious identity in a society that has 
different values and rules is central to the lives of these American Muslims. It 
is a recurring theme running throughout most articles and illustrated in differ- 
ent ways. Some of the authors highlight problems and make recommendations 
to parents, community leaders, teachers, and social workers en how to solve 
these problems. 

The first article by Yvonne Y. Haddad and Jane I. Smith gives an overview 
of the important topics conceming Islamic values and the questions of gender, 
such as dating, marriage, women and work, birth control, raising of children, 
and the observation of American holidays. The authors present a realistic pic- 
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ture based on extended research dealing with conflicts and problems, without 
being apologetic in order to meet the expectations of the American public. The 
result is a rather nuanced picture of Muslim realities, instead a normative dis- 
cussion of Islamic values. The main dilemma of Muslims in America is 
described as: “Like all immigrants to the United States, Arabs, as well as those 
from other areas of the Muslim world, affirm the values of their faith’s tradi- 
tion at the same time that they try to function as full members of American 
society. The majority are eager to integrate to whatever extent possible while 
still maintaining their Islamic identity, but some are sharply aware of the dan- 
gers that such integration may entail” (p. 19). 

Most articles reflect the results of extended empirical studies or practical 
experiences in the field and at least four are excerpts from the dissertations of 
the authors. The bibliographies provide a rich collection of literature for the 
interested reader and show that research on the situation of American Muslim 
communities has been a growing field of interest and research during the last 
ten years. 

Gender questions are a sensitive issue in the dialogue between the western 
and Islamic worlds. The book oscillates between sympathetic feelings toward 
Muslim Americans and their special problems, and critical remarks and sug- 
gestions for a better integration into mainstream American life. 

Although the volume is a good collection of research results in one of the 
recently emerging subfields of Islamic Studies, some articles present these 
results in a methodologically unsatisfactory way. Out of the studies that are 
based on interviews and questionnaires, the presentation of quantitative results 
sometimes makes the individuals behind these numbers invisible. Through a 
more qualitative use of ethnological and microsociological research methods, 
these individuals could get a chance to come alive and be illustrative rather 
than being overly quantified and hidden behind statistics. To make Muslims 
visible members of American society, they must be given their own voices by 
providing their experiential accounts, thus bringing them closer to the reader. 
To some extent the editors tried to solve this problem by including, in the last 
section, life stories of five American Muslims and by providing photographs of 
American Muslims in various social situations. 

The second part of the book contains articles about health issues. This sec- 
tion has a tendency to stereotype Arab Muslim Americans and their culture. 
Their culture is wrongfully projected as a monolithic tradition following over- 
ly strict rules and regulations. 

The editors state in the introduction “a paucity of published research on 
Muslim Americans from Indonesia, Southeast Asia, China, Central Asia, or 
North Africa” (p. 4). Muslims from other than Arab countries of origin are 
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clearly underrepresented. Only four of the fifteen articles deal with non-Arab 
Muslims, even though in reality non-Arab Muslims outnumber Arab-Muslims 
in the United States. Increasing numbers of immigrants from South Asia and 
other parts of the Islamic world make further research on these communities 
and their problems an imperative. 

The division of American Muslim communities into ethnically segregated 
groups is perhaps one of the major causes of the underrepresentation of 
Muslims in American politics and society. 

Family and Gender among American Muslims is recommended for the gen- 
eral Muslim reader who is searching to identify his or her social reality through 
a set of common experiences. For academics and people who deal with Muslim 
communities in their professional lives such as health-care and medical pro- 
fessionals, teachers, and social workers, the book is significant in that it pro- 
vides empirical data about the everyday life of American Muslims. It con- 
tributed considerably to my knowledge of Muslims in North America. 

Juliane Hammer 


Humboldt University 
Berlin, Germany 
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The Psychology of Religion: A Short Introduction 
Kate Loewenthal, Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 182 pp. 


The areas of psychology and religion have been traditionally viewed as mutually 
exclusive and the relationship between them seen as one of paradox and impossi- 
bility. The book under review offers a wide coverage of the subject from its trou- 
bled history to the latest developments in the field in easy to understand language. 

In an overview of the book, the author points out how religion can be a power- 
ful force in human society leading to admirable and often horrible consequences. 
Citing a few research studies, the author shows how the situation has changed over 
the years and how the psychology of religion is emerging as a completely new field 
of study. The book is divided into seven chapters. 

Chapter one begins with the daunting task of defining both psychology and reli- 
gion from the authors own perspective, after a review of some popular definitions. 
After presenting a couple of questionnaires to measure religious beliefs, the author 
presents a short history of the uneasy relationship between psychology, religion 
and discusses the concept of spirituality. The author points out that although spir- 
ituality is common to most religions and cultural traditions, it can be a divisive 
issue and is actually outside the context of organized religion. Concern is raised by 
the author regarding the lack of attention given to the possible differences between 
the religious experiences and behaviors of men and women. 

Chapter two focuses on how traditions outside of the western Christian context, 
e.g. Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism view the psychology—religion 
relationship. This chapter also describes “Syncretic Religions” in which different 
religious traditions are blended, and the new religious movements starting in the 
1960s. The chapter stresses that although psychological emphases and conse- 
quences may differ, psychological themes are common to all or most religions, and 
these emphases and consequences need further investigation. 

Chapter three discusses religious behavior and examines in detail the effects of 
prayer. The author gives definitions and quotations of prominent scholars and 
cites empirical studies showing effects and perceived effects of prayer. The use of 
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language and the function it plays is analyzed from religious contexts. Especially 
interesting is a section on religious conversion that includes questionnaires for the 
types and motives of people in changing their religions. Methods adopted by reli- 
gious missionaries in converting others into their folds are given, including what 
types of persons are likely to convert. Two socio-psychological perspectives on con- 
version are discussed, including when people would exit their own religious group. 

On the subject of religious thoughts, chapter four distinguishes between reli- 
gious behavior and beliefs, contending that they are different things. The author 
presents psychological studies and tables that depict beliefs quantitatively and 
qualitatively, showing how religious beliefs change in people over their life spans. 
This chapter covers theoretical explanations on this topic by scholars like Piaget, 
Goldman, Erikson, Kohlberg, Fowler, and Spero and includes a long list of quo- 
tations on the role of religion in coping with stress and depression. 

Chapter five starts with a description of the early origins of religious feelings as 
explained by the psychoanalytic theory of Freud, the object-relations theory of 
Melanie Klein, and the attachment theory of Bowlby. Other issues examined are 
the importance and nature of childhood religious experiences and their influence 
on later life. Positive religious feelings including mystical experiences, religious 
visions, and near death experiences as.well as negative feelings including guilt, 
shame, and anxiety are covered, citing recent psychological literature. A separate 
section on religion and psychopathology, addressing depression, psychoses, and 
demonic possession from different cultural perspectives, is included. 

Chapter six is the longest of all and covers the effects of religion on behavior, 
thoughts, and feelings in areas of morality, happiness, distress, and prejudice. 
Morality is defined and different psychological perspectives on the development of 
morality are offered. The influence of religion on child-rearing practices and on 
the development of personality and morality is presented. The author calls religion 
and prejudice one of the greatest paradoxes. Quotations of Allport’s writings on 
this topic are given, including a critical analysis of Allport's research using the pop- 
ular extrinsic and intrinsic orientation scale. A smaller section covers the social 
identity theory dealing with in-group phenomena leading to superiority feelings 
over out-group individuals. The issue of religious identity is discussed in relation 
to how it may heighten spiritual awareness. 

The concluding chapter argues that although psychology has generally neglect- 
ed the study of religion in the past, the present-day scenario is different. There is 
a continued increase in empirical research, showing the significant impact of reli- 
gion on human personality and behavior. Mental health, inter-group relations, 
and interpersonal relationships are identified as the three main areas needing 
emphasis in modern psychological research. The author contends that the task of 
psychology is not only to understand what people do, think, and feel, but also to 
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show where they go wrong and are not living up to the ideals that they might 

think they are. If religion can fill this void, its study should certainly be welcomed. 

A distinct feature of this book is the inclusion of many research findings used to 

support the author's claims. Easy-to-understand diagrams and case studies are 

given throughout the book, making reading interesting. This book is indeed a fine 

addition to the very limited literature currently available on the subject and 

belongs on the bookshelves of all people interested in the areas of psychology and 
religion. 

Dr. Amber Haque 

Department of Psychology 

Internationa! Islamic University 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


Al-Mawardi’s Theory of State: 
Some Ignored Dimensions 


Eltigani Abdulqadir Hamid 


Abstract 


A manuscript of Al-Mawardi’s important political work Tashil 
al-Nadar (Facilitating -Administration) has recently been published. 
Examining this work, it appears that beyond the stereotype, conformist, 
Abbasid-patronized writer, there is another Mawardi. Hence, an 
attempt is made in this article to show that some of Al-Mawardi’s major 
ideas in political theory have not been seriously studied by any of the 
modem scholars who write on Islamic medieval political thought — 
most of whom have not even seen al-Mawardi's Tashil al-Nadar. I will 
argue, moreover, that what has been left out of al-Mawardi’s works is 
probably more relevant to political theory, and that some conclusions 
arrived at in works that have become classics in the field are not well 
founded. 


In a recently published research paper on "Sources of the Islamic Political 
Heritage,"! the writer has concluded that all material known and 
studied by scholars and academicians specializing in Islamic medieval 
political thought doesn’t constitute more than 18% of the material that 
is still deposited as manuscripts in different parts of the world. This does 
not imply that all former scholarly studies in the field of Islamic political 
thought — some of which have become classics — are necessarily 
unfounded. What is implied, however, is that some judgments and 
conclusions have to be revised, modified, or even rejected whenever 
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these scattered manuscripts are retrieved and published. By way of 
demonstrating this assumption, an attempt is made in this article to show 
that most of the academic research on al-Mawardi’s political ideas has, 
indeed, been based on his al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyy (the Ordinances of 
Government), to the exclusion of his four other works, namely, Adab al- 
Dunya wa al-Din, Qawanin al-Wizara, Tashil al-Nadhar wa Ta’jil al- 
Dafar and Nasihat al-Muluk? — works that are probably more important and 
relevant to political thought than his al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyya. We shall 
attempt, secondly, to let al-Mawardi speak for himself, though only through 
a few selected and translated pieces of his work . 

To begin with, we assume that al-Ahkam is a work too well known 
among scholars and students of Medieval Islam to require an introduction. 
Briefly, it is a treatise on the Islamic constitutional system, which 
al-Mawardi wrote in the mid Sth Hijri century in response both to the 
demand of the Abbasid caliph and to the emerging political situation.’ 
Ever since, that treatise has occupied a distinguished status in the history of 
Islamic public law. Muslim jurists and scholars have kept referring to it 
repeatedly and the Europeans were quick , in their efforts to understand the 
Muslim communities that came under their control, to see to it that al- 
Mawardi’s work be put into French, Dutch and English by the turn of the 
20th century.* But instead of remaining as al-Mawardi’s best "known" 
work it has become his best work, without this necessary qualification . 

H. A. R. Gibb was probably the first western Scholar who forcefully 
brought al-Mawardi’s work to the attention of the academic community 
when he published in 1937 an article on Al-Mawardi’s theory of the 
Khilafa. In that article, Professor Gibb tried to cull the entire assumed 
Maward’s theory of Khilafa out of his al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyya, which, in 
Gibb’s opinion, "has become generally accepted as the most authoritative 
exposition of the Sunni Islamic political theory, and indeed the existence of 
other works on the subject is frequently ignored."> Two points here are too 
striking to be glossed over: the suggestion that the work is on political 
theory, and the confession that other works in the field are ignored. It 
is common knowledge that the greater parts of al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyya — as 
the title indicates, and a glance at the treatise contents show — are on 
public works, criminal law, bureaucracy, tax collection and market 
organization rather than on proper political theory. A few ideas related 
to political theory are certainly there, but they are limited to practical 
Islamic constitutional arrangements rather than to political philosophy. 
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Assuming that al-Mawardi had a theory would definitely oblige us to go 
beyond al-Ahkam and look for, not ignore, other works by the author in 
which he might have directly addressed political theory. 

Nevertheless, Gibb’s study of al-Mawardi is perhaps the most serious 
one to date and he was of course aware — through the published work 
of I. Brockelmann’® — of the list of al-Mawardi’s surviving works that show 
him "to have taken an interest in matters of political conduct,"’ but 
obviously Gibb did not have the chance to see these works. He was 
even complaining about the Cairo editions of al-Ahkam itself, and 
described them as disfigured by serious misprint and omissions so as to be 
totally unintelligible. That being the case, it is understandable then 
and even justifiable that Gibb, in absence of material, confined himself 
exclusively to al-Ahkam and never made a reference to any of 
al-Mawardi’s other political works, though at least one of them had been 
published since 1898 and a second one was translated into German and 
published a few years prior to the publication of Gibb’s work.’ What is 
inexcusable, however, is that the material that was not accessible to 
Gibb has remained excluded and ignored by almost all others, as we 
shall immediately show. 

Two decades after Gibb’s article on al-Mawardi’s theory of Khilafa, 
Professor E. Rosenthal wrote his Political Thought in Medieval Islam, a 
section of which is on al-Mawardi’s theory of khalifat. Therein, al-Mawardi 
is criticized, among other jurists, as having "no sense or power to 
criticize their sources," and that "they were not political philosophers," 
and that their theories, particularly al-Mawardi’s theory, "were made to suit 
existing political emergencies which can only be terminated by legalizing 
usurpation."!° Seeing this harsh criticism and these strong opinions, 
one would normally expect to find an intensive survey of al-Mawrdi’s 
works and a thorough documentation of his ideas, but unfortunately 
Rosenthal does not make a single reference to any of al-Mawardi’s other 
works that might support these sweeping generalizations. Twenty years 
later, Professor Ann Lambton also published her State and Government 
in Medieval Islam, and she devoted a whole chapter to al-Mawardi’s ideas 
on wizra and imara. As usual, the entire analysis is based on al-Ahkam; 
or to be more precise, on the few sections of it that were selected and 
translated by Professor Gibb to illustrate his own points. In one place a ref- 
erence is made to Adab al-Qadi, but apart from that Professor Lambton’s 
major source is Gibb’s article'! though by then almost all of al-Mawardi’s 
works were published. 
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A detailed comparison (in terms of subject-matter) between al-Ahkam 
and al-Mawardi’s other works is not attempted as yet, but some 
remarkable differences that distinguish al-Ahkam from other works have 
to be pointed out. In al-Ahkam, al-Mawardi was not intending (nor was he 
in a position) to impose his entire philosophy on the Abbasid Khalifa of 
the day. Rather, he was trying to extract and discern, out of a wide range 
of literature, the most relevant material on Islamic public administration 
and constitutional system; to give a balanced and non-partisan survey of 
various jurists’ opinions; and to make it accessible to the Khalifa to do, in 
a form of a simplified constitutional handbook — as he was instructed or 
requested. But reflecting on his work at a later stage, al-Mawardi probably 
felt — out of his own personal preferences this time — the need for situating 
that constitutional skeleton within a broader social philosophy; hence he 
wrote his Tashil al-Nadar wa Ta’jil al-Dafar (Facilitating Administration 
and Accelerating Victory). Being so immersed in social and political 
theory, that work was not meant to be a daily administrative manual for 
government officials. Nor was it an attempt to justify current political 
emergency, or to lend support to the Khalif in his struggle with the 
Buwaihid amirs. It was an attempt to formulate a politico-religious theory 
that focuses not only on how an Imam comes to power but on how 
political systems — in general — are instituted, maintained; how and 
why they decline, and how they are overthrown and replaced by others. 
Professor Gibb and some other writers once declared that: "what al- 
Mawardi set out to do was to describe the ideal state, a sort of Islamic 
counterpart to Plato’s Republic or More’s Utopia, but speculatively derived 
from the basic principles of Islam."!? But Gibb stated, subsequently, that 
al-Mawardi was not a philosopher, and that legal speculation plays but a 
small part in his work.'? As far as he is talking about al-Mawardi of al- 
Ahkam, of course Gibb is partially right. Al-Mawardi, the speculative 
philosopher and social analyst, does not appear there, but what is also true 
is that al-Mawardi never said that his job had been done by writing al- 
Ahkam. As Plato insists that "the legislator has not really done his work 
when he has merely enunciated an enactment and provided it with a 
sanction in a form of a penalty for non-observance,"!* so does al-Mawardi. 
To enlist the sympathies of the citizens on the side of the law, Plato 
composed the Laws to serve as a preamble that explains the aims of the 
legislation and "the reasons why its enactments are what they are, and why 
the penalties for transgression are what they are."!> In the same way al- 
Mawardi, reflecting on his al-Ahkam, might have felt a need to compose 
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a fuller exposition of the philosophy behind the law, and that is exactly 
what he did in his Tashil al-Nadar. If this view is accepted, it might 
help to absolve al-Mawardi from many charges brought against him due 
to incomplete readings of his works. 

A manuscript of the Tashil was found in Gotha, in Germany, and a 
second one was found in Iran. In 1975 the two copies were brought 
together and edited, but the publication was delayed to as late as 1981.!° 
The date of composing the work can not be precisely fixed, and no one 
could ascertain whether it was written before or after al-Ahkam. What is 
certain, however, is that it offers a wider philosophical and analytical scope 
within which the formal constitutional arrangements of al-Ahkam may be 
understood and justified. 

So, relying on this missed or ignored work, we attempt to show in 
this article that some of al-Mawardi’s major ideas in political theory have 
not been seriously studied by any of the scholars who have written on 
medieval Islamic political thought. 


On the State Formation 


Right from the beginning of his Tashil, the author is keen to give a survey 
of the different ways through which a state — Islamic or non-Islamic — is 
formed. These are said to be three: religion, force and money. "Rule 
is based on two things," he says, "institutionalization and administration. 
Institutionalization of rule can be divided into three categories: religion, 
force and wealth."!7? He, however, prefers the type of rule which is 
based on religion. He assumes that it is the firmest in root, durable in 
time, and that citizens’ commitment to it is the purest. Religion here is not 
necessarily Islam; it is indeed the religious belief, per se, that al-Mawardi 
is concerned about,'® and he is, once more, concerned about religion not 
as a legal code or a constitutional device, but as a psychological force that 
leads to social cohesion. In his view, the nafs (human soul) is an arena 
of contending irrational desires that need to be restrained. This restraining 
force is either reason, religion, ruler or natural incapability. In his view, 
religion is the most effective one; hence he sees it as the strongest 
foundation on which a social and political system could be erected. This 
recognition of the social dimension of religion was made by al-Mawardi 
almost three centuries before Ibn Khadun, but it seems that Ibn Khaldun 
has turned al-Mawardi’s ideas upside down in the same way that Carl Marx 
did with Hegel's idealism. Religion, in al-Mawardi's view, is the major 
element that leads to social cohesion, which, in turn, leads to political 
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power; whereas religion in Ibn Khaldun’s view, (as it may be understood 
from his writings), is only an additional force that is needed to buttress the 
‘asabiyya (clan solidarity).!° The obvious implication of this view is that 
politics can stand without religion; it becomes a sort of a semi-secular 
science that follows the laws of imran (civilization) more than following 
the divine laws. This is exactly the point which al-Mawardi seeks to 
undermine. Though recognizing and stressing the political importance of 
religion, al-Mawardi does not, however, call for the manipulation of 
religion for the good of the state — as Machiavelli does. State and religion 
should be mutually supportive; that is, religion is important for the state in 
the same way that the state is important for religion. It is no wonder then 
that al-Mawardi envisages the rise of the ‘asabiyya and the laxity in 
religious commitment as signs of social decadence that lead ultimately to 
political disintegration. However, by bringing religious norms into politics, 
al-Mawardi does not entertain in any way a theory of divine rights of kings. 
In his view, the ruler is needed to protect religion, but he is not a God- 
appointed person. He has to be chosen by the people, and he is only 
their mandub (deputy). In his analysis of al-Mawardi’s theory, Professor 
Lambton translates the Arabic verb nadab as "ordained," but obviously 
nadab, in al-Mawardi’s usage, does not mean "ordained," — as Lambton 
wants us to understand. It simply means "recommended," — as any one who 
is familiar with Arabic and juristic terms would agree. In the introductory 
section of al-Ahkam, al-Mawardi wants to express the view that having a 
ruler is a necessity that God had always recommended for the well-being of 
communities. From this it cannot be inferred that "authority is delegated to 
him by God, and he alone has authority to delegate this to others,"*! — a 
proposition that might have been borrowed from the European-medieval 
culture of the divine rights of kings. And in this regard, it is also not true 
that al-Mawardi’s ideas are different from that of al-Baqillani’s concept 
of wakil, as Lambton also suggests. If al-Baqillani is praised for seeing the 
khalifa as a wakil (representative), al-Mawardi sees him as an amin 
(trustee), and the two terms are, of course, nearly identical. Both concepts: 
wakil and amin, convey a sense of accountability and limited powers of 
rulers — not their divine right over people. 


Power Politics: Instituting Rule by Force 


When power becomes the ultimate reality of politics; that is, when moral 
and religious principles and values are relegated to the dark corners of 
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private life, we are then left with what is called power politics. In al- 
Mawardi’s exposition, this is possible only at a time when a ruling group 
ignores religious norms, or fails to put them into practice. In this way it 
alienates itself from the ideological basis on which it stands, as well as from 
the religious masses, on whose consent it remains in power. Such an 
alienation will only pave the way for power seekers who would naturally 
be encouraged by the vulnerability of the regime, and the reluctance of its 
supporters. Hence, al-Mawardi declares: 


this (instituting rule by force) happens when the system of rule 
disintegrates, either due to negligence and incompetence, or due to 
injustice and aggression. In such a case, those who have strength 
and those who are well-off will start jockeying for political power — 
either looking for succeeding a declining rule, or revolting against a 
prolonged injustice. This will be possible only for an army which has 
acquired three attributes: superiority in numbers, courage and a 
leadership of a commander who is superior to them either in terms of 
lineage and paternal attitude, or due to advanced intellectual capacity 
and courage. If they jump into power due to their numbers, and they 
attained the rule by force, this would be the rule of coercion. But if 
they behave in a just way with the people, and conduct public affairs 
soundly, that will become a rule of delegation and obedience, then it 
will gain strength and continue. But if they transgress, theirs will be 
no more than a short-lived jump into power, and a state of coercion 
that will be undermined by its injustice and removed by its own 
aggression — but at a price of killing (innocent) citizens and 
destroying the land.” 


In this exposition, al-Mawardi appears as a proper empirically-minded 
social scientist who wants to discern the social and economic bases of 
political power, rather than a jurist who seeks to deduce his ideas out of a 
set of theological basic principles. He is not interested, for instance, in those 
legalistic discussions pertaining to the bai’a (vow of allegiance) to the 
Imam or his forfeiture, as he was in al-Ahkam. No mention, for instance, is 
made of the Imam’s loss of probity, infirmity of mind or curtailment. 
Instead, he focuses on the social, economic and political factors that 
precipitate the decline of rule and lead to its destruction. A political system 
does not stand or fall only due to the personal attributes of a single person 
— be it the mam or the wazir. It is the policy, the administration and the 
philosophy behind them that matter. 
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It is interesting to note here that even when an opportunity presents itself 
for power seekers, and their accession to power becomes eminent, 
al-Mawardi thinks that they have to meet certain conditions, (e.g., number 
of troops, and their courage), that are still necessary even in power politics. 
But apart from their numbers and courage, power seekers have to have a 
strong leadership, but a leadership that is not based on religion can only be 
based, in al-Mawardi’s view, on tribal lineage; that is to say, on ‘asabiyya — 
a concept that would be borrowed by Ibn Khaludun three centuries later 
and popularized beyond recognition, as we mentioned earlier. 

In terms of normative evaluation, al-Mawardi does not hesitate to call this 
type of rule mulku qahrin (rule of coercion), but he does not hesitate at the 
same time to declare that even the rule of coercion can transform itself, 
through justice and good conduct of public affairs, into a rule of law; thus 
attaining the confidence and consent of the people. In the eyes of al- 
Mawardi’s critics, this is a direct act of legalizing usurpation, recognizing 
an established fact, and jeopardizing the theoretical ideal. Be it what 
it may, al-Mawardi is of course too realistic to overlook the fact that such 
local dynasties as, for instance, the Tahirids, the Safarids, the Samandis and 
the Ghaznavids that emerged towards the end of the Abbasid’s rule were 
there to stay; and, as a matter of fact, they used to maintain their autonomy 
by making formal acknowledgement of the supremacy of the Abbasid 
Khalifa. Rather than rejecting these realities and sticking blindly to the 
ideals, al-Mawardi attempts to study them as a new political 
phenomenon, trying to relate them to his broader hypothesis; that is, 
a disintegrating political system invites the agents of its own destruction. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that during the Abbasid's rule al- 
Mawardi was involved in the practical politics of the day — at least as a 
grand qadi and a political adviser — and it is not a secret that he was then 
seeking ways of co-opting dissident groups into the system rather than 
calling for the use of force to quiet them. This direct involvement must not, 
however, be separated from the theory he tries to develop: that, firstly, the 
ascendancy of the usurpers is not a phenomenon that comes out of thin air; 
it is a result of mismanagement, injustice, inefficiency and corruption that 
take place within the ranks of the existing, legitimate ruling group. If such 
a corrupt ruling group is knocked out of power and replaced by another 
one which proves to be fair and just in running public affairs, why should 
one oppose it? Secondly, no political system could establish itself relying 
on sheer power. Power has always to be transferred into authority. So, if a 
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usurper can be allured into transforming himself and his regime into 
authority, isn’t that far better than stirring up against him a revolution the 
course of which is unknown? 

It is also important to note that when al-Mawardi coined, in his al-Ahkam, 
the concept of imarat al-istila (emirate by seizure), and analyzed its 
significance, he was not considering it as a coup d'etat against the 
central authority of the day; nor was it so in reality. He was, in fact, 
discussing the phenomenon of regional secession; that is, the seizure of 
power in the outlying regions by provincial governors who had somehow 
managed to become powerful and succeeded in establishing autonomous 
dynasties. After deep thinking and reflection on Islamic law and history, 
al-Mawardi concludes, grudgingly, that such forceful regional autonomy 
may be acceptable under seven conditions that he has carefully worked out 
in his book.”4 Most of his critics have inferred that since he has justified 
the emirate by seizure, then he must have necessarily justified usurpation 
of power, justified self-appointed regimes, and he is necessarily a 
conformist and an apologist. None of them, however, appears to have 
known that al-Mawardi’s personal position on the larger issue of why and 
how a legitimate central rule is be overthrown is not expounded in the 
Ahkam but in the Tashil — the work that those critics have not seen. 

In the Tashil we find a different Mawardi. Far from justifying the actions 
of the Abbasids, he is blaming and criticizing them. "Rulers," he says, "are 
like the sea out of which small rivers flow; if the water of the sea is sweet, 
rivers will also be sweet, and if the water of the sea is salty then rivers will 
also become salty."*5 He goes on to declare that the ruler has to start by 
purifying and restraining himself before instructing others to do so; for 
reform can hardly be effected by someone who himself is not in the right 
set up - or, to put it in his own words: "ba’idun an yahdutha assalahu 
‘amman laisa fihi salah."*® Nor was _al-Mawardi at that time unaware of 
the palace politics, and of the huge influence that the Khalifa’s inner circle 
of advisors, spies, entertainers, poets and story-tellers had on him. Far from 
turning a blind eye on that, al-Mawardi has exposed it and has identified it 
as a source of danger. This army of hypocrites, he believes, capitalizes on 
the Khalifa’s weakness towards flattery, and manages to alienate him from 
sincere advisers and true supporters.” Such penetrating analysis and 
comments can hardly be made by a writer who seeks to appease his patron. 

What is new here is not only the remarks he makes about the corrupt 
ruler and his entourage; it is the "gab of mistrust" between the Khalifa 
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and his sincere subjects that al-Mawardi is keen to highlight. Being so 
central in his theory, he devotes a whole section in his book to giving 
a full exposition of the case of "a ruler whose public behavior has become 
corrupt, whereas the public behavior of his subjects remains good." "In 
such a case," al-Mawardi says, "he has to maintain his rule by way 
of mending his ways and correcting his policies; otherwise his subjects 
— relying on their moral superiority — will start to challenge him. If they 
succeed in forcing him to mend his ways, he would then be reduced to the 
position of one who is instructed, instead of his former position of one who 
rules (but if they fail to do that) his subjects may cross over to someone 
else, make him a ruler over them, and become his supporters and his 
helpers. Thus, he (the former ruler) undermines his own rule and brings 
about his own destruction by his misbehavior."7* 

It is clear that al-Mawardi is contemplating a kind of public moral 
disapproval, civil disobedience, or passive resistance whereby a corrupt 
ruler gradually loses his respect and ultimately loses his rule. Naturally the 
passive resistance can develop into a shift of loyalty where a substitute ruler 
is sought and raised to power. This is not like the emirate by seizure, or 
like the mutiny of a strong provincial governor. This is an umma-based 
initiative where al-Mawardi does not only ascribe to the Muslim commu- 
nity a strong role, but he raises this community to a position much higher 
than that of the Khalifa. With this emphasis on the direct role of the umma, 
one could hardly agree with Professor Ann Lambton that "In his insistence 
upon the supremacy of the Imam," Al-Mawardi "had tended to lose sight of 
the community."”? This claim is at variance with all available evidence, and 
had Professor Lambton gone a little bit beyond the al-Ahkam she could 
have seen that. 


Money Politics 


"Under the reign of the first Abbasid caliphs," says E.Ashtor "a new 
class of Moslem bourgeois began to play a great role in the economic, 
political and cultural life of the Near East." ... "People belonging to the 
upper classes possessed great sums of gold dinars and silver dirhams, 
payments were made in cash and there was a lively trade in bullion. These 
phenomena are characteristic of any money economy."*” 

We may not readily agree with the writer in the way he recasts 
the Abbasid history into alien concepts that have been developed within the 
later social and cultural history of other nations; though, in essence, his 
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statement is quite in line with what al-Mawardi thinks about in his Tashil 
al-Nadar. Describing methods of instituting political power, al-Mawardi 
mentions a third method; that is, the institution of rule by way of money 
and wealth. He declares: 


That will take place when a group of people becomes very rich, and 
their ensuing high aspirations make them look for power. But this 
occurs only to one who has affiliations with the ruling group, or with 
the ruler’s lieutenants. In this way he can stir up the desires of 
obedience in those who are yearning for his wealth and make them 
put public affairs under his leadership. But this is very remote, and 
may happen only at a time when the system of rule becomes weak, 
and its men and chiefs become corrupt. It has been mentioned in 
ancient wisdom that money might make a master of someone who 
does not deserve to be a master, and empower someone who is 
powerless. Hence, if rule is obtained through money it would be the 
weakest form of rule (in terms of power base), and its duration would 
be the shortest ... it remains only if it is linked up with an additional 
thing that causes the consolidation of rule, otherwise it would shortly 
be removed and transferred (to others).”' 


Al-Mawardi here presents a hypothetical situation when wealthy people 
(businessmen, landlords, professionals, etc.,) associate themselves with 
a declining central administration, and — by so doing — become an influen- 
tial political group. They may alley themselves with the ruler’s lieutenants, 
or they may directly buy their way up and wrest a state for themselves. 
This is of course the rule by the few rich, "the oligarchy" that both Plato 
and Aristotle describe in their works.’ Writing at the heyday of the 
Arabization of the major Greek works, Al-Mawardi was not unaware of 
Plato's and Aristotle's ideas. He was, probably, trying to disconnect those 
philosophical concepts from their Greek context and to relate them to the 
phenomenon of the new rich that emerged and developed during his own 
times. 


The Cyclical Conception of State 


And know that the (formation of the) state starts with roughness 
of manners and brutality that prompt people to be quick in showing 
obedience. Then an intermediate stage of lenience and rectitude — due 
to the ensuing stabilization of rule and to the attainment of (material) 
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comfort — will follow. Then it (the state) ends up with the prolifera- 
tion of injustice and weakness caused by looseness in public affairs 
and lack of resolution. It is according to these three situations that 
rulers’ opinions and manners would be shaped. Our predecessors used 
to see the state in an analogy with a fruit that appears good when it is 
touched, bitter when it is tasted, then when it is ripe it becomes soft 
and edible, then when it becomes too ripe it becomes closer to 
corruption and dissolution. As the state begins with force, it ends up 
in weakness. It starts with fidelity, but it ends up with dishonesty and 
treachery — for fidelity is constructive, unlike infidelity and treachery, 
which are terrifying.” 


It is worth mentioning that this cyclical concept of the state, which is 
usually ascribed to Ibn Khaldun, has this remarkable place in al-Mawardi’s 
work. "Know that "he says, "the formation of the state begins with 
roughness of manners.” Was this a reference to the invasions of the 
warlike highland tribes against sedentary populations in the lands of the 
fertile crescent and elsewhere? For it was due to the attacks of those tribes- 
men and warriors that many dynasties and principalities were established 
within the Muslim world during the ninth and tenth centuries (CE). Or was 
al-Mawardi looking to the earlier years of the Abbasid rule, where power 
was used excessively and then a period of pacification would follow? 
Whichever the case might have been, it is obvious that al-Mawardi is 
describing a phenomenon by way of situating it within a broader and 
general perspective; i.e., within a theoretical framework. 


Agricultural Economy 


In his al-Ahkam, al-Mawardi devotes at least four sections for topics that 
are related to what we now know as political economy. These sections take 
the following heads: the kharag (land tax), the uncultivated lands and the 
provision of waters, the igta’ and the treasury. In all of these sections he is 
concerned mainly with the legal dimension of land use, types of irrigation 
system and amounts of taxes to be levied. It is only in his other work, Tashil 
al-Nadar, that he has started to seriously examine the role of agricultural 
economy and to relate it to the broader issues of development; be it 
economic, political or both. "Countries are two types," he says: 


agricultural and urban. Agricultural regions are the material founda- 
tion upon which rule is based, and through which the interests of the 
citizens are met. Hence, keeping these lands in the right set up leads 
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to fertility and affluence, disusing or misusing them leads to draught 
and desertification. (These lands) are the deposited mines and the 
unceasing resource of wealth, and any country that owns abundant 
fruits and farms would be economically independent and its wealth 
might overflow to others. As a result, money will flow to it (from 
abroad) and its food stuff will be in demand. But that course of things 
will reverse when such agricultural products decrease or their flow is 
disrupted.*4 


From this exposition it is clear that al-Mawardi pays great attention to 
agriculture. He considers it as the backbone of the community’s economy 
and sees its up-keeping as a major duty of the central government. Though 
he is not against the new self-made sort of entrepreneurs, obviously he 
doesn't conceal his fears that such wealthy individuals might manage, 
by way of digging canals or building reservoirs, to monopolize the sources 
of water.” In that way, the wealth of those capitalists or landlords 
will steadily increase, and ultimately they will have control over food 
production; a control that will transform them into local commercial 
despots. A clash of interest will ensue for, in al-Mawardi’s view: In order 
to increase his own wealth, he (the despot) starts to restrict the wealth 
of others, and to shake them down for his own interests. By this, does al- 
Mawardi want to say that water resources and major industries should not 
be in the hands of a few wealthy individuals? And that the state should 
intervene to protect the small farmer and businessman? 

Al-Mawradi is also very keen about stability and order in remote agri- 
cultural areas. Farmers, he says, have to be protected from uli assalatah 
(reckless intruders). Here he is possibly referring to another type of clash: 
the clash between the cattle-raising Bedouins and the sedentary population; 
a phenomenon that was not uncommon in Iraq and other parts of the 
Islamic world during the time he was writing. He alludes to it when he 
analyzes the "rough" beginning of the institutionalization of rule, which 
may again indicate that the Bedouins were the mainstay in the military 
forces that were used in the political struggles at the center. 

But however important it may be, agriculture is but a single sector that 
cannot function properly without wider economic interrelated institutions 
and activities. Being aware of that, al-Mawardi brings in separate sections 
on fiscal issues, e.g., balancing of the national budget and coinage. "The 
ruler has to keep an eye on currency," he says, "and to protect it against 
fraud, debasement and devaluation. He must also keep an eye on the 
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infrastructure — the highways and all sorts of communication — because a 
country’s economy cannot be in a good shape if that country is cut off, or 
the roads that lead to it are not secure."* 


Concluding Remarks 


From what we have seen so far, it appears clearly that what al-Mawardi 
has put in the al-Ahkam does not constitute more than a small part of his 
political theory — a full exposition of which is given in his Tashil al-Nadar. 
In this work al-Mawardi is more forthcoming and analytic than he appears 
to be in the al-Ahkam. In light of our re-reading of the two works, we 
can safely conclude that the al-Ahkam does not represent the final and 
definite exposition of al-Mawardi’s theory; let alone the Ash’rite or the 
Sunni political thought, as some scholars claim. Had the Tashil been read 
seriously, al-Mawardi would not have remained seen as a mere Shafi’i jurist 
who seeks, by way of deduction from theological premises, to justify the 
legitimacy of the Abbasid rule. Indeed, the Tashil shows that al-Mawardi 
is neither attached to formal deduction, as a political theorist, nor is he 
blindly attached, as a political activist, to the Abbasid Khalifate. He bases 
his research on a variety of sources the like of which is rarely met in other 
works. Apart from Qur'anic verses and prophetic traditions, to which all 
jurists refer, it is amazing to know that al-Mawardi refers to 378 hikma 
(ancient saying of wise men); 114 verses from Arabic poetry; 14 quotations 
related to the Prophet’s companions; 13 quotations related to the 
Companion’s successors, and 3 proverbs.” This emphasis on reciting 
extra-Qur'anic sources shows how keen he is to incorporate human 
experience and make it a part of his epistemology, and how keen he is to 
see the political phenomenon as it really exists outside the text. 

It is also interesting to note that in the absence of al-Mawardi’s works, 
most of the academic research and praise has become directed to Ibn- 
Khaldun, the renowned Islamic figure whom the "European scholars 
discovered only in the last century and ascribed to him most novel insights 
in Muslim political thought."** Reading al-Mawardi’s Tashil carefully, one 
can hardly agree with Professor Rosenthal’s conclusion that "Ibn Khaldun 
was the first medieval thinker to see the importance of economics for 
politics and for the whole life of any society organized in a state."*? This 
is simply not true. Three centuries prior to Ibn Khaldun, al-Mawardi 
wrote intensively about these very ideas that Ibn Khaldun, undeniably, 
reproduced in a better form. Seeing that some of Al-Mawardi’s ideas have 
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been blurred by way of exaggerating Ibn Khaldun’s originality, again it is 
Professor Gibb who has brought a passage from Ibn Taimiyya’ work 
(d.728/1328) — suggesting that if that passage is compared with "the 
introduction to book i, section i, of the Muqaddima, or such a restatement 
as book iii, chapter 23, or the still more illuminating passage in book v, 
chapter 6, it will be seen that Ibn Khaldun does little more than expand 
these ideas and gave them greater precision by introducing his conception 
of ‘asabiyya’."* Notwithstanding this significant comparison and valid 
argument, Gibb himself has not gone far beyond Ibn Taimiyya and 
al-Mawardi’s Ahkam — had he done so he might have seen clearly that both 
Ibn Khaldun and Ibn Taimmiyya have relied intensively on al-Mawardi's 
Tashil, and they have done little more than put his condensed ideas in 
longer and expanded statements.*! 


Notes 


1. See Dr.Nassr Mohammed ‘Arif, Fi Masadir al-Turath al-Siyasi al-Islami, 
(Herndon, VA: The International Institute of Islamic Though, 1994), 58; 
Dr.’Arif also has found that out of this 18%, only 6% is really consulted; and 
hence it clearly appears that most of the modern writings on Islamic medieval 
political thought are — indeed — based on a very thin research foundation. 

2. All of these works are now published; the first of them was published as early 
as 1898 (Cairo: Mustafa al-Halabi), the second was published in 1929 (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Khanji) and the other two were published in 1981 and 1986 
successively; see Arif, 137-39, and see Hanna Mikhail, Politics 
and Revelation: Mawardi and After (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1995), 89 — where he gives an informative selected bibliography; and see of 
course C.Brockelmann’s article on al-Mawardi in The Encyclopedia of Islam, 
4 : 869, the New Ed., (Leiden: E. J. Brill,1991). 

3. In his introduction al-Mawardi refers indirectly to the Abbasid Khalifa and on 
that reference A. Gibb bases his whole argument; see his article reproduced in 
Stanford J. Shaw and William R. Poll.,eds. Studies on the Civilization of Islam 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1962), 152. This article was originally published in 
Islamic Culture, xi, no.3, (Hyderabad: 1937). Mention may also be made here 
of Gibb’s two other articles where he has discussed al-Mawardi’s ideas: 
"Some Considerations on the Sunni Theory of the Khaliphate," "The Islamic 
Background of Ibn Khaldun Political Theory," — both of them are reproduced 
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Abstract 

This article reviews Hellenic! and Islamic ethics before the middle of 
the eleventh century. It begins with the ethics of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
and then describes the ethics of the Qur'an, hadith (Prophetic 
Tradition), adab?, Sufism, theology and philosophy. We attempt to pro- 
vide here, as far as possible, a comprehensive, but not necessarily 
exhaustive, overview of the unfolding of Islamic ethics from the peri- 
od of Prophet Muhammad to Miskawayh (422/1030), the first Muslim 
moral philosopher who made a conscious effort to Islamize and 
integrate Hellenic elements within his ethical treatise and to make it 
part of the Islamic intellectual legacy. Such an overview is intended 
to provide an approximate picture of the evolution of Islamic ethical 
trends, which have modified the old Arabian ideal of muru’ah 
(manliness) into a new ideal of virtuous happiness in this world and in 
the Hereafter. Hellenic ethics have inspired Muslim philosophers from 
the time of Miskawayh to develop a more systematic exposition of 
Islamic ethics, and we hope that this review of the early ethics of Islam 
will provide a better appreciation of the early sources that have haped 
the ethics of later Islamic moralists such as al-Raghib al-Isfahani 
(d. 433/1050) and al-Ghazzali (505/1111), who have had a lasting 
impact on Muslim thinkers up to today. 
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Early Arab Virtues 


A good starting point for understanding the ethics of the Qur'an is the 
knowledge of ethics in pre-Islamic Arabia. Many of those qualities became 
transformed and took on a new meaning with the conversion of the pagan 
Arabs to Islam. The period before the Qur’anic revelation was known in 
Arabia as the age of “ignorance” (jahiliyyah). However, Goldziher’ argues 
that the term should be translated as “barbarism” instead, because 
Muhammad intended to contrast Islam with barbarism, not with ignorance. 
Another noun from the same root — jahl (ignorance) — refers to the reckless 
temper of the pagan Arabs; it is the antithesis of hilm, which connotes 
forbearance, patience, clemency and freedom from blind passion. A halim 
(mild-tempered) person is therefore a civilized person in contrast to a jahil 
who is a barbarian. The pagan Arabs were torn between these two qualities 
of jahl and hilm; they were inclined to hot-blooded impetuosity, and yet 
admired the quality of hilm. 

The Qur’an makes reference to this impetuous quality of the pagan 
Arabs in the verse: “When the unbelievers instilled in their hearts fierce- 
ness, the fierceness of paganism, Allah then sent down His serenity upon 
His apostle and upon the believers, and imposed on them the word of 
piety, they being more deserving and worthier. Allah has knowledge of 
everything” (Q.48:26 ). The expression “fierceness of paganism” (hamiyy- 
at al-jahiliyyah) in the Qur'an refers to the haughty spirit of the tribal Arab, 
to his sense of indignation against the slightest affront to his honor. This 
fierce disposition inspired many blood feuds in pre-Islamic Arabia. The 
Qur’anic verse cited contrasts it to the calm, tranquil and forbearing way 
of religion.* Connected to this blind anger is the pagan quality of muru’ah 
or “manliness”. This comprehensive virtue connotes the “indignation of 
paganism”, and qualities such as generosity (jud) and honor (karam) are 
subsumed under it. Muru’ah may be defined as “all those virtues which, 
founded in the tradition of his people, constitute the fame of an individual 
or the tribe to which he belongs; the observance of those duties which are 
connected with family ties, the relationships of protection and hospitality, 
and the fulfillment of the great law of blood revenge.”© Muhammad was 
the first to teach the pagan Arabs that forgiveness is not a vice, but a virtue, 
in fact, the highest form of muru’ah.’ 


Ethics in the Qur’an 
Any kind of Islamic ethics, whether religious or philosophical, is 
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ultimately based on the Qur’an. It is in this broad sense that the term 
Islamic ethics is used. Many Muslim philosophers have given Greek 
ethical concepts an Islamic orientation based on the Qur'an. Others have 
taken ethical verses of the Qur’an and given them a new meaning from the 
perspective of Greek ethics. Therefore, in order to appreciate the later 
development of ethics one should first understand the nature of ethics in the 
Qur'an. We shall briefly mention some of the ethical virtues and elaborate 
on others. Although a detailed Qur’anic system of ethics has not been 
worked out in the modern period, the semantic and theological foundations 
for such a task have been laid by the work of Izutsu, Rahman and Hourani. 
Rahman, in his Major Themes of the Qur'an, reinterpreted the Qur'an 
according to the overarching virtue of social justice, but without 
minimizing the principle of Divine justice. Hourani, in his Ethical 
Presuppositions of the Qur'an, reopened the Mu'tazilite approach to 
Qur’anic ethics and demonstrated that the Qur'an teaches that ethical value 
has an objective reality, and that ethics cannot simply be reduced to the 
commands and prohibitions of God.® 

The ethical dimensions of the Qur’an are integral to the social context in 
which it was revealed. That includes both the context of the pagan Arabs 
and the early companions of the Prophet. The various religious, legal and 
moral obligations are interconnected as they are subsumed under God's 
will. However, there is also a teleological dimension where people obey 
God because He is good, and where they seek, by means of their innate 
character (fitrah), to progress towards happiness and to become the best 
community to be brought forth for humankind.’ 

Through the impact of the Qur’an, the vengeful spirit of the Arabs was 
transformed into a positive quality of hilm. The polarity between jahl and 
hilm in pre-Islamic times was transformed into a new polarity of kufr-Islam 
after the revelation of the Qur'an. The jahil was blindly jealous of his 
honour, and the kafir was similarly absorbed with himself. This latter term 
also means “ungrateful”, suggesting the kafir’s insensitivity to the signs 
of God and ingratitude to His blessings. The person called halim is self- 
controlled, moderate and generous. According to Izutsu, hilm is a dominant 
virtue in the Qur’an, where it applies only to man’s relation to his 
fellowman, not to his relation to God. Man’s relation to God is that of a 
servant (‘abd), and his relation to his fellow man should be determined 
by hilm, by control of his feelings and passions, by remaining calm and 
undisturbed even when provoked by others. Thus it is not a passive virtue, 
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but an active power of the soul that enables a person to control his fierce 
temper.!° In this connection, it is remarkable that the term hilm is never 
applied to man, but only used as an attribute of God; as one of the 
beautiful names of God. At the same time, the spirit of hilm as a virtue 
of man is dominant in the Qur’an. 


In a certain sense the spirit of hilm dominates the ethos of the 
Qur'an as a whole. The constant exhortation to kindness (ihsan) the 
emphasis laid on justice (‘adl), the forbidding of wrongful violence 
(zulm), the bidding of abstinence and the control of passions, 
the criticism of groundless pride and arrogance — all are concrete 
manifestations of this spirit of hilm." 


The following Qur’anic verse refers to hilm: ‘The servants of the Merciful 
are those who walk humbly upon the earth, and when the ignorant address 
them, say, "Peace"? (Q. 25:63) Socially, hilm is the great ethical quality, 
and metaphysically, man serves God, not his fellow man. Hilm is, therefore, 
at the core of Islamic social virtues, but the Muslim does not derive his 
courage and serenity merely from the force of his noble character, but from 
his relationship to his God.!2 

Other ethical virtues in the Qur’an that are also formulated in the spirit 
of hilm are: duty to God (Q. 8:1), moderation (Q. 2:190), forgiveness 
(Q. 5:199), humility (Q. 17:39), honesty (Q. 17:37), charity (Q. 24:22) and 
trustworthiness (Q. 5:1). Some of the vices that are condemned are 
boasting (Q. 31:11-17), blasphemy (Q. 33:57) and slander (Q. 33:38).!3 

In the spirit of hilm the Qur'an states, ‘Abraham is truly clement, contrite, 
penitent’ (Q. 11:75). Furthermore, Luqman said, ‘O my son, perform the 
prayer, command the honorable and forbid the dishonorable and bear 
patiently what has befallen you. Do not turn your face away from people 
and do not walk in the land haughtily. Allah does not love any arrogant or 
boastful person. Be modest in your stride and lower your voice; for the 
most hideous voice is that of asses’ (Q. 31:17-19). The Prophet Muhammad 
was instructed, ‘It was by a mercy from Allah that you dealt leniently with 
them, for had you been cruel and hard-hearted, they would have dispersed 
from around you. So, pardon them, ask Allah's forgiveness for them and 
consult them in the conduct of affairs. Then, when you are resolved, trust 
in Allah; Allah indeed loves those who trust [in Him]’ (Q. 3:159). 
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Goodness (khayr/salih) and righteousness (birr) 


The term khayr is a comprehensive one that connotes valuable, beneficial, 
useful, and desirable, covering both the material field and that of religious 
belief. The term also connotes wealth, as when a rich man questioned the 
Prophet “They ask you what they should spend. Say: “Whatever bounty 
(khayr) you give is for the parents, the near of kin, the orphans, the needy 
and the wayfarer. And whatever good (khayr) you do, Allah is fully 
cognizant of it.’ ” (Q. 2:211) The term also connotes pious work: ‘Perform 
the prayer and give the alms-tax. Whatever good (khayr) you do for your 
own sake, you will find it with Allah, surely Allah is cognizant of what 
you do.’ (Q. 2:104) The opposite of khayr is sharr, as in the verse, ‘Every 
living soul shall taste of death, and We test you by evil and good as a 
temptation and unto Us you shall be returned’ (Q. 21:36). The term salih 
(righteous) is less general and more specific than khayr and is specifically 
related to belief, as suggested by the following verse: “Those who believe 
and do good works are the people of paradise, where they will dwell 
forever” (Q. 2:82). These good works are stated in the verse, “When you 
made a covenant with the children of Israel: “You shall worship none other 
than Allah; show kindness to your parents, to the near of kin, to the orphans 
and to the poor, speak to people, perform the prayers, give the alms-tax’.” 
(Q. 2:840). Good works, therefore, include the belief in One God (tawhid), 
pious acts such as prayer, and moral action such as being kind to one’s 
parents, the orphan and the poor. Here too we can see in this verse that 
belief is inseparable from righteousness. 

The word birr (righteousness) is similar to salih. It suggests, as can be 
observed from the following Qur’anic verse, that piety is inseparable from 
social justice and love for others: “Righteousness is not to turn your faces 
towards the East and the West; the righteous is he who believes in Allah, 
the Last Day, the angels, the Book and the prophets; who gives of his 
money, in spite of loving it, to the near of kin, the orphans, the needy, the 
wayfarers and the beggars, and for the’ freeing of slaves; who performs the 
prayers and pays the alms-tax. Such are those who keep their pledges once 
they have made them, and endure patiently in privation, affliction and in 
times of fighting” (Q. 2:177). 


Justice and Responsibility’ 


Justice is a supreme virtue in Islam to the extent that it stands in order of 
priority to belief in the Oneness of God and the truth of the Prophet.’ 
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There are many verses in the Qur'an that command believers to adopt this 
as a moral ideal: “God commands you to deliver trusts to their owners, and 
if you judge between people, to judge, justly” (Q. 4.58); “O believers, be 
upholders of justice, witnesses for Allah, even if it be against yourselves, 
your parents or kinsmen. Whether rich or poor, Allah takes better care of 
both. Do not follow your desire to refrain from justice” (Q. 4:135); “And 
let not the hatred of those who debar you from the Sacred Mosque prompt 
you to transgress. Help one another in piety but not in sin and transgres- 
sion” (Q. 5:3). “Justice also demands that people should be true in word 
and deed” (Q. 3:17); “faithfully observe contracts’(Q. 2:177); “weigh 
goods justly, and not be fraudulent in measure to cause loss to others” 
(Q. 6:152); “nor unjustly withhold from others what is due to them” (Q. 26: 
181-183); “for it would lead to the spread of mischief on earth” (Q. 9:85). 
The word qist is also used to connote justice and equity. Birr is used more 
comprehensively in the Qur'an to connote piety and righteousness, and gist, 
although synonymous with birr, is used more specifically to suggest a 
verdict in a trial (Q. 5:46; 22:48). The words ‘ad/ and qist are also used 
synonymously to connote impartiality. As verbs they have been used in the 
context of polygamy: “If you fear that you cannot deal justly (tugsitu) with 
the orphans, then marry such of the women that appeal to you, two, three 
or four; but if you fear that you cannot be equitable (ta‘dilu), then only one, 
or what your right hands own. That is more likely to enable you to avoid 
unfairness” (Q: 4:3). The word ‘adl is also the equivalent of gist in the sense 
of legal justice, that is, the exercise of justice in the courts of law, and it is 
mentioned in the following verses: Q. 4:128, 4:61, 6:153, and 5:105. 

If the Qur'an commands men to be just, then it logically presupposes 
human free will, which according to Fakhry is placed within a particular 
context of legal duties and eschatological implications. Although free will 
is not discussed theologically, there are certain verses in the Qur’an which 
refer to it. Man’s responsibility, in the Qur'an, takes the form of accounta- 
bility to God, as said in verses Q. 16:56, 93; 21:23 and 29:13. Unbelievers 
and polytheists are answerable to God for their misdeeds and unbelief, as 
said in the Qur’an: “And you will surely be questioned about what you do” 
(Q.16:93). Responsibility in turn presupposes freedom of will. The 
substantive noun Auriyyah or freedom does not occur in the Qur'an, but 
appears as an adjective or in a transitive form, as in the verse, “O believers, 
retaliation for the slain is prescribed for you: a free [man] for a free [man], 
a slave for a slave and a female for a female” (Q. 2:178). According to 
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Fakhry, the term qadar appears in the Qur'an but more frequently with 
reference to the predetermination of God (taqdir). Only in two cases is 
qadar predicated of man, and then only in the negative sense, in the 
Qur’anic verses 16:75, 76. Otherwise, the term invariably refers to God’s 
power, and often with reference to God’s power to recreate the dead on 
the day of resurrection (Q. 36:81; 46:33; 75:40). Like qadar, another term 
that denotes capacity is isti’ah. However this term is used more in relation 
to human capacity than divine capacity, and it is this capacity that implies 
the implication of moral freedom and responsibility. It occurs in the Qur’an 
mostly in the verbal form, and as a precondition to moral or religious 
obligation, as for example in the case of the pilgrimage: “It is the duty to 
Allah incumbent on those who can (man istita’ah), to make the pilgrimage 
to the House.” (Q. 3:97)!6 


Ethics in Hadith 


As noted in Section 2, the Qur'an does not only call for faith but also for 
moral action, which is a means to come near to God. Since the Qur’an 
commands believers to obey God and His Prophet, faith in God and 
Muhammad are the essentials of being a Muslim. Furthermore, the Qur’an 
also considers Prophet Muhammad to be the standard of moral conduct 
both in relation to God and in relation to other humans. He is, from the 
perspective of the Qur'an, a messenger of ethical guidelines and a model of 
piety. 

More detailed information about Muhammad’s moral conduct can be 
found in the hadith (Prophetic Tradition). Like the Qur’an, the hadith deals 
with the ceremonial, ritualistic and ethical requirements of the faith. It 
provides information on the action, utterance spoken and unspoken 
approval of the Prophet. As such, Tradition embodies the ethical and the 
religious consciousness of the Prophet. Sunnah (custom) should be distin- 
guished from hadith as it refers more to the normative custom of the 
Prophet, including ceremonial duties and legal practices. The hadith as oral 
communication is part of the Sunnah, but the Sunnah, which is the religious 
norm of the Prophet, need not correspond to the oral tradition. Although 
six books of hadith are recognized as authentic by most scholars, the 
compilations by al-Bukhari and Muslim are considered most sound while 
the others are of slightly lesser merit. The Shi'ite books trace Traditions 
only to ‘Ali’s family.!” 

The Tradition can also be found in the Sirah (biography of the Prophet), 
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and in adab literature it deals with good manners, education and culture. A 
glance at Wensinck’s A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition shows 
that the topics covered include faith, prayer, religious duties, civil regula- 
tions, criminal law, moral admonitions and personal habits. Under moral 
admonitions, attention is given to the value of knowledge, of good disposi- 
tion, of avoiding evil and doing good, of the enumeration of virtues and the 
moral character of the Prophet. It also incorporates obligations to the sick, 
requirements of trade and borrowing, and the paying of debts. The Sunnah 
is rich in admonitions about personal habits regarding food, drink, clothes, 
ornaments, cordial greetings, and the proper practice of nursing infants. 
An example of an ethically-related hadith is: ‘Servants of Allah are like 
brothers and it is not permissible for a Muslim to forsake his brother for 
more than three days’!® (see below). Other aspects of the Sunnah are respect 
for parents, moderation in spending, hospitality, forbearance, and 
faithfulness in keeping a trust. Thus, emulation of the moral conduct of the 
Prophet has become a part of the Muslim way of life. 

The Sirah is preserved in two outstanding works. One is by Ibn Hisham 
(218/833), titled Kitab Sirat Rasulallah (The Biography of God’s Apostle). 
This text has preserved considerable citations from the Sirah of Ibn Ishaq. 
The other is Ibn Sa’d’s Kitab al-Tabagat or ‘The Book of Classes’, which 
preserves Traditions from al-Wagidi (207/822), an older authority.!? Some 
of the virtues ascribed to Muhammad are forbearance (hilm), generosity 
(sakha) courage (shaja’ah), patience (sabr) and good disposition (husn al- 
khulq). Some of Muhammad's ethical sayings that recur often in the hadith 
and the Sirah are: 


The generous man who is ignorant is more precious in the sight of 
Allah than the learned man who is miserly. 


The most worthy of you is one who controls himself in anger, and the 
most tranquil of you is one who forgives when he is in authority. 
The best of you are those who are best in disposition, who show 
kindness and who have kindness shown to them.”° 

None of you [truly] believes until he wishes for his brother what he 
wishes for himself.?! 


Let him who believes in Allah and the Last Day either speak good or 
keep silent, and let him who believes in Allah and the Last Day be 
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generous to his neighbor, and let him who believes in Allah and the 
Last Day be generous to his guest.”” 


A man said to the Prophet (may the blessings and peace of Allah be 
upon him): "Counsel me". He said: "Do not be angry". The man 
repeated [his request] several times, and he said: "Do not be angry". 


Righteousness is good morality, and wrongdoing is that which wavers 
in your soul and which you dislike people finding out about.” 


Do not envy one another; do not inflate prices one to another; do not 
hate one another; do not turn away from one another; and do not 
undercut one another, but be you, O servants of Allah, brothers.” 


Whoever removes a worldly grief from a believer, Allah will remove 
from him one of the griefs of the day of Judgement. Whoever 
alleviates [the lot of] a needy person, Allah will alleviate [his lot] 
in this world and the next.?6 


The Qur'an and the hadith are the primary sources of Islamic law and 
indeed of the ethical principles of Islam, which have been reduced to a set 
of practical rules embodied in figh (Islamic jurisprudence). Many devout 
Muslims, not content merely with copying the codes of outward conduct, 
are acutely sensitive to the spirit of the Sunnah. They remind themselves to 
purify their intentions. Some forbidden actions (haram) have been defined 
in figh literature. They include premeditated murder, adultery, sodomy, the 
drinking of wine, theft, slander, false witness, disobedience to parents, eat- 
ing the flesh of swine, hoarding and usury.” 

Fakhry contends that athough both al-Bukhari and Muslim contain a 
chapter on qadar, this has no relation to human capacity, only to Divine 
power. For Fakhry, the goodness referred to in the Traditions is more 
related to the faith and to loyalty to the Muslim community. Both Muslim 
and al-Bukhari, in a chapter on Kitab al-iman, report on Traditions that are 
important criteria for genuine faith, namely, love of the Prophet, love of 
God and the Prophet jointly and love of one’s neighbor. Al-Bukhari 
identifies righteousness with faith and good deeds, and Muslim identifies 
righteousness with good character and unrighteousness with malice (ithm). 
From these Traditions one notes the inextricable relationship between 
moral virtues and faith, the latter being the source of all moral virtues in 
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Islam. As regards the systematic, philosophical treatment of freedom and 
responsibility, this started for the first time with the emergence of kalam.”8 
Ethics in Adab 

Adab is an important source of inspiration for later Islamic ethics, as it was 
the kind of literature that could easily incorporate philosophical elements 
without affecting religious sensibilities. Prophetic Traditions can also be 
found in adab literature, particularly those of a religious orientation. Adab 
literature refers here to prose compositions and anthologies, not technical 
subjects such as calligraphy and literary criticism. The definition of adab is 
an ethical ‘high quality of soul, good upbringing, urbanity and courtesy.’ 
The Arabic word zarf is also used to connote this meaning of courtesy and 
elegance. In Sufism, it defines the norms of conduct between the master 
and the disciples, and in education — the conduct between the teacher and 
the student. The social sense of adab (or zarf) was first implied in the 
Middle Ages and therefore refers to the etiquette of eating, drinking and 
dressing; the etiquette of the boon companion; the etiquette of disputation 
and the etiquette of study and teaching (see books on Adab al-dars, Adab 
al-‘alim wa-l- muta’allim, and Tadris).° 

From the first century of the Hijrah it came to imply the sum of the 
intellectual sciences, as distinct from the religious knowledge, which make 
a man courteous and urbane. The third / ninth century adib, al-Jahiz, was 
not only a perfect proponent of Arabic poetry and prose, but also of ethics. 
His literature centers on “man, his qualities and passions, the environment 
in which he lives, and the material and spiritual culture created by him.”?! 
The ingredients of adab are ‘moral and social upbringing, intellectual 
education and entertainment.” 

Ethical sayings attributed to the Prophet can also be found in adab 
literature that dealt with religious education and moral instruction. The 
humanistic type of adab, that indicates politeness and educates in the arts 
took on a nationalistic character during the Umayyad period, when an adib 
became one who excelled in the knowledge of the ancient Arab poets. This 
kind of adib was exemplified by the Persian Ibn al-Mugaffa' (142/759), a 
famous early writer of Arabic literary prose. His most famous work is 
Kalilah wa Dimnah, which in fact is a translation from the Pahlavi version 
of An Indian Mirror of Princes. Its themes are moral improvement and 
mental refinement. In this text, the prince is portrayed as a worldly and 
religious leader who is prudent and just, but the ruled are encouraged to be 
distrustful towards him. According to Daiber, this critical attitude towards 
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authority revived the values of friendship and the improvement of 
character. Ibn al-Mugaffa’s al-Adab al-Saghir also has the same goal: the 
first part is concerned with rulers, and the second, with friends. However, 
contact with non-Arab cultures broadened the scope of adab to include 
Arabic poetry and prose, Persian literature of the epic, gnomic and 
narrative tradition, the Indian world with its fables, and the Greek world 
with its practical philosophy, especially in ethics and politics.” 

Another book of ethical instruction is the ‘Uyun al-Akhbar (The Sources 
of Traditions) by Ibn Qutaybah (276/889). The author wrote it from the 
point of view of the court writer, who is expected to be skilful in facetious 
remarks and apt literary references on a wide variety of subjects. The book 
is divided into five parts, dealing with political science, government and 
law, ethical qualities relating to nobility and natural disposition, social 
obligations to one’s brethren and domestic life about food and women. Here 
the style is influenced by the then public literary taste that required the 
writer to first cite from the Qur'an and the Sunnah before proceeding with 
other literary techniques. In a chapter on modesty (haya), Ibn Qutaybah 
begins the section with two hadiths, namely, “Modesty is part of faith” and 
“Lack of modesty is unbelief.”*4 On the subject of forbearance and anger 
he begins with several Traditions: “Anger is a coal that burns in the belly 
of the son of Adam; though his eyes do not see its red color yet his jugular 
veins are inflated”; When a man made the request, "O Messenger of God, 
give me advice", the answer was, "Do not be angry." Then the messenger 
came back to him and said, "Do not get angry", and the third time he said, 
"Do not get angry."*> (See below.) On envy (hasad) he prefaces a section 
with a hadith which states: ‘There are three bad things, quick temper, sus- 
picion, and envy. When someone asked, "How do you overcome these 
things"? Muhammad replied, "When you are angry, be silent; when you are 
suspicious, be in doubt, and when you are envious, do not be covetous.” 
This is followed by poetry and statements by ibn al-Mugaffa' and Hasan al- 
Basri. Didactic morality is a feature of this work, and thus Ibn Qutaybah 
states: 


This book, even though it be not concerned with the Qur’an and the 
sunnah and the law of faith or knowledge of halal and haram, is a 
guide to lofty conduct, in that it gives direction to the man of noble 
character and prevents ignoble conduct. There is not merely one way, 
and no more, open to God, nor is all good comprised in nocturnal 
vigils or in prolonged fasting, or in the knowledge of halal and haram. 
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Nay, the ways unto him are many, the gates of good are wide, and 
the prosperity of the faith lies in the prosperity of the sultan. His 
prosperity, after Allah’s blessing, depends upon righteousness and 
clear understanding.*’ 


A good example of adab literature that contains many Traditions is the 
Kitab Adab al-Dunya wa'l-Din*® by Mawardi (450/1058). This text 
contains five chapters that deal with the virtuousness of the intellect and the 
blameworthiness of desire; the adab of knowledge; the adab of religion; the 
adab of this world; and the adab of the soul.” Brief aphoristic statements 
illustrate intellectual, religious and ethical themes and quite often poetry 
illustrates the religious and ethical themes.*° 

Each chapter of the text begins with a hadith, followed by passages 
from the Qur'an, or vice versa, then illustrations from Islamic history, 
concluding with apt quotations from poets. In the sections on truth (sidq) 
and falsehood (kadhib), the author begins with quotations from the Qur’an 
(Q. 93:54; 16:107) and Traditions. One example is when the Prophet said 
to Hasan ibn ‘Ali, “Repel what causes suspicion with what does not cause 
suspicion; for falsehood is the basis of suspicion and truth the basis 
of assurance.” After the Traditions, Mawardi usually quotes a few wise 
sayings, one of which is: “Falsehood is a thief, for a thief is one who steals 
your property, and falsehood steals your reason.”*! 

Nahj al-Balaghah (The Way of Eloquence) is another important adab 
text. It contains short sayings, letters, speeches, and sententious opinions, 
and is traditionally attributed to ‘Ali (40/661). It is compiled by Sayyid 
Radi. Although most sayings could be traced back to ‘Ali, the authorship of 
the work has come into question. Nevertheless, it is considered to be a 
masterpiece of Arabic literature, as Djebli remarks: 


The powerful assonance of its prose, its sometimes studied rhetoric, 
its remarkable eloquence, its gripping images, its sober, unpolished 
and relatively obscure mode of expression, its Bedouin wisdom and 
sensibility blended with Islamic delicacy and vision — all of these 
constitute the literary worth of the Nahj. This is supplemented by 
further values, moral and social. In fact, this book has a tireless appeal, 
full of fervor and sincerity, on behalf of faith in God and in 
His prophet, of piety, of integrity, of justice, and of rising above the 
vanities of this world.4? 
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Ethics of Early Muslim Ascetics 


The moral guidance of the Qur’an and hadith provided a foundation for the 
Muslims’ devotional and ethical practices. Apart from the two poles of 
piety and worldliness there were other, more subtle contrasting qualities of 
fear and hope, isolation and gregarious living, and rejection or acceptance 
of positions of judicial authority. Already some early companions were not 
content with the mere outward observance of the religious Law. They were 
more concerned with harmonizing the inner state of their souls with the 
external behavior required by the Law. In their reaction to excessive world- 
liness, they renounced the world and practised asceticism. These ascetics 
were called nasik (pl. nussak). By the third / ninth century the term ‘Sufi’ 
was used for this mystical movement. 

The early Sufi al-Husayn Nuri (296/908) asserted that Sufism was not 
primarily concerned with legal practices, but with morality and piety. Since 
morality is to be conceived in a social context, enlightened Sufis insisted 
that the true saint was the one who participated in the social and economic 
life of the society. However, there were those who regarded ascetic 
seclusion alone as the means of attaining goodness. The Quranic concept 
of tawakkul (reliance on God) developed into quietism. This meant that 
they practised complete resignation to the will of God. Much public 
criticism of this attitude eventually led to the Sufi view that it was a virtue 
to earn one’s daily bread by one’s own hands. Asceticism was considered a 
virtue but there was dispute about the form it should take. Some thought it 
meant abstention from what is haram (forbidden) while others thought it 
meant abstention from what is both haram and halal (permissible). Other 
virtues that the Sufis cultivated included hope, sincerity, gratitude, trust in 
God, awareness of His watchfulness, true piety, forbearance, truth, modesty 
and futuwwa (chivalry). 

The Sufi was poor (faqir) in the sense that he renounced the world as 
a zahid (pl. zuhhad), devoting himself to the ardent service of God. 
His struggle was not only against the world, but also against his lower 
soul (nafs), which was the seat of all evil lusts. The annihilation of the 
individual ego was marked by absorption in God (fana’).*5 

The otherworldly impulse of Sufism was accentuated by the horror felt 
by the pious at the corrupt secular administration of the Umayyad dynasty. 
Reaction to political corruption came in the form of either Shi'ite or 
Mu'tazilite militancy, or in the form of extreme world-denying asceticism, 
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and both these tendencies sought justification from the Qur’an and Sunnah. 
However, they often deviated from the moral example of the Prophet. 
In contrast to the Prophet, who regularly fasted but who forbade his 
companions to fast every day, the Iraqi ascetic Malik ibn Dinar (131/748) 
refrained from eating such basic things as dates, on the grounds that they 
were a luxury. Ibrahim ibn Adham (second /eighth century), who lived in 
seclusion in the Basra mosque, used to eat once every three days. Sahl 
al-Tustari (283/910), also from Basra, is said to have eaten once every 
fifteen or twenty-five days. Even more notable in Sufi tradition is the 
attitude to sexuality, hence the remark by al-Darani, who said: “Whoever 
marries is inclined towards this world.’ These kinds of statements are 
more reminiscent of early Christian piety than of the Arabian Prophet. By 
the second Islamic century the severe asceticism was tempered by a 
passionate love of God, as suggested by the verse, “Those who believe have 
greater love for Allah” (Q. 2:165). This represented the second phase 
in the development of the Sufi movement. The female Sufi, Rabi‘a al- 
"Adawiyyah (186/802), exemplifies this approach. She is fondly remem- 
bered for her unquestioning resignation (tawakkul) to God, Who is sure to 
provide for those who love Him. 

The four main practices of self-discipline in Sufism were solitude, 
silence, hunger and sleeplessness. These were directed at reforming the 
individual, but they had to be complemented by the moral and social virtues 
of Islam. Good character became the condition and result of the religious 
life. It is brought about by discipline and training, and character also brings 
peace to the soul. Dhu l-Nun was asked who had the least worries in the 
world; he replied, “The one with the best character.” Sufyan al-Thawri said, 
“Goodness is to do good even to those who have mistreated you.” 
Furthermore, good character is to endure difficulties which ultimately come 
from God, and these pains are a test for man to purify his self and attain the 
pleasure of God. Good character is apparent through two main virtues, 
humility (tawadu’) and selflessness (ithar). The true Muslim is humble and 
considers everyone else to be superior to him in faith. When the Divine 
Light shines in the believer's heart, he becomes humble and obedient to 
God. Hence, those who are the nearest to God are the humblest. This 
quality makes them love to serve others in the hope of reward from God. 
The Qur’an states, “They prefer others over themselves, though theirs be 
the greater need” (Q. 49:9).47 

Before the rise of kalam, which had little bearing on Muslim conduct, 
early Sufis were preoccupied with moral purity and self-examination. They 
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encouraged repentance and the rejection of the world’s distractions through 
abstention (zuhd) and poverty (faqr). Eventually, this ethical strain in 
Sufism developed into a systematic teaching of ethico-spiritual stations 
(maqamat) whereby a strict Sufi discipline emerged.** 


Al-Muhasibi 


We have dealt with some general ascetic trends within early Sufism and we 
now turn to an exposition of the ethical ideas of one representative figure 
of Sufism, namely, al-Muhasibi, who had a profound impact on the famous 
Ghazzali (505/1111). 

Al-Harith ibn Asad al-Muhasibi (243/857) was born in Basra. At an 
early age he went to Baghdad, where he spent most of his life, and where 
he died. Little is known about him apart from his teaching. One of his most 
important works is Kitab al-Ri’ayah li-Huquq Allah (The Book of the 
Observance of the Rights of God). Margaret Smith, who edited this work 
(London 1941), considers it to be his longest and greatest work.*? 

The Sufis considered the science of the inner self (‘ilm al-batin) as 
superior to the empirical sciences, although the !atter were considered 
indispensable for leading a God-fearing life. Al-Muhasibi represented this 
trend and developed a science of scrupulous introspection. 

Al-Muhasibi’s influence on Ghazzali is clear from the latter’s acknowl- 
edgement of him. According to Winter and Smith, al-Muhasibi’s influence 
on Ghazzali is apparent in the realm of ethics and self-discipline. He is 
known for his admonitions against the vice of self-delusion (ghurur) which 
has the power to nullify man’s spiritual efforts. For example, al-Muhasibi 
states: “How many a one who was diligent in the performance of outward 
acts of service has become fuel for the flames of Hell.”5! 


Ethics in Kalam (Theology) 


Unlike Sufism, which was mainly concerned with practical ethics — that is, 
the purification of the soul through religious devotion and moral conduct — 
speculative theology was mainly concerned with intellectual discussions 
about human free will and responsibility and the relation between reason 
and revelation. In this section the views of two main groups of theologians, 
the Mu’tazilites and the Ash’arites, are discussed. 


Human Capacity and Responsibility 


The first attempt to formulate a doctrine of human action was based on 
Qur’anic verses that emphasize predestination, such as, “To Him belongs 
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the dominion of the heavens and the earth. He brings to life and causes to 
die, and He has power over everything” (Q. 57:2), and "Say: ‘Nothing will 
befall us except what Allah has decreed for us’." (Q. 9:51) One of the 
Prophetic Traditions suggesting predestination is: “Verily the creation of 
each one of you is brought together in his mother’s belly for forty days in 
the form of seed, then he is a clot of blood for a like period, then is sent to 
him the angel who blows the breath of life into him and who is command- 
ed about four matters: to write down his means of livelihood, his life span, 
his actions, and whether happy or unhappy.” $2 

Wolfson explains that, as the verses and Traditions on predestination 
show that there is “no difference between things that happen to human 
beings and the actions of human beings, so Jahm ibn Safwan attempts to 
show that there is no difference between things that happen in the world in 
general and the actions of human beings. All of them, he maintains, are 
continuously and directly created by God.” Before the end of the first 
century, Ma’bad al-Juhani (49/669) was the first to institute discussion 
about qadar at Basra, and he and his followers (the Qadarites) came to 
reject the fatalistic views of the predestinarians (Jabarites). The man 
recognized as the leader of the Qadarites was Hasan al-Basri (110/728). He 
made a valuable contribution to ethical consciousness.as he was inspired by 
the conviction that moral action presupposes human freedom. He could not 
agree with the view that all of man’s actions are predetermined by God’s 
knowledge and power, for this would render man helpless and incapable of 
taking responsibility for his own actions. He asserted that guidance comes 
from God but that error comes from man. Hasan al-Basri was a precursor 
of Wasil ibn ‘Aa’ (131/748) and ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd (145/762), who were 
the earliest representatives of the Mu’tazilites. Unlike the Kharijites who 
regarded the grave sinner as an infidel, they took a middle position.™ 

The Mu'tazilites maintained that capacity is a precondition of morality. 
They believed that man is the creator of his own deeds — good or bad — and 
he is deserving of reward or punishment in the Hereafter for whatever he 
does. The head of the Mu’tazilite school of Baghdad, Bishr ibn al-Mu’tamir 
(d.210/ 825), originated the theory of generation and argued that generated 
actions such as the pleasure caused by eating are of our own doing 
and are produced by causes that emanate from us. Therefore, we are 
responsible for them.*° 

The Ash’arite school, founded by Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash’ari (324/935) 
agreed with the predeterministic view which accepts the notion of divine 
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omnipotence and omniscience. However, they tried to harmonize divine 
power with human responsibility by introducing the doctrine of kasb 
(acquisition). A representative of this school, Bagillani (404/1013), articu- 
lated this concept in his book, Tamhid, and asserted that man is able 
(mustati’) to earn (kasb) the credit of his action. Bagqillani asserts that man 
instinctively distinguishes between a voluntary action such as standing up 
and an involuntary action such as trembling. He also knows that “the two 
types of action do not differ in point of genus, place or will, but rather 
in point of the power created in him by God at the very moment of 
performing the voluntary action.”56 


Reason and Revelation 


It is important to take note of the Mu’tazilite and the Ash’arite perspectives 
regarding the roles of reason and revelation in providing a knowledge 
of good and evil. The Mu’tazilites held that reason alone can ascertain 
good and evil. Man’s intelligence can intuit these values. The Mu’tazilite 
‘rationalistic ethics’ insisted on the objective nature of good and evil, justice 
and injustice. Good and evil actions have intrinsic properties which can be 
known through man’s reason. According to the Ash‘arites, however, man 
cannot know good and evil merely by his reason, and without revelation.’ 

To elaborate on these two perspectives, we select ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
(414/1025) to represent the Mu‘tazilite position, and ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Juwayni (478/1085) (teacher of Ghazzali), to represent the Ash’arite 
position.** 

According to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, actions that are morally determined are 
those that have an adventitious quality (sifah za’idah), are identified as 
either good (hasan) or bad (qabil), provided that they emerge from the 
agent’s will. He identifies three types of good actions: the permissible, the 
admonished, and the obligatory. The adventitious quality of an action is a 
matter of intuitive certainty; it is known aesthetically in the same way that 
one knows a picture to be beautiful or ugly.5 Whereas the Ash’arites 
believe that Divine command or prohibition determines the goodness or 
evil of an action respectively, the Mu’tazilites regard this view as absurd 
because actions are intrinsically good or bad irrespective of the status of the 
author. Furthermore, it is its intrinsic nature that makes it suitable for God 
to command or prohibit the action. This intuitive ethical knowledge of good 
or bad does not require the support of deductive evidence or of Divine 
revelation. Revelation does not confirm reason; it only exposes what is 
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established by reason. It merely restates the obligation of an action. Thus, 
bad becomes equivalent to the prohibited (mahzur), unlawful (muharram) 
or sinful (ma’siyah). Conversely, good becomes equivalent to the 
permitted (mubah), the lawful (halal), the allowed (ja’iz), or the act of 
obedience (a’ah).© 

For ‘Abd al-Jabbar there are two classes of general truths. Wrongdoing, 
for example, “is always evil, regardless of the circumstances, the state of 
mind of the agent, the moral code of the society and even the commands 
(hypothetically) of revelation.” 6! ‘Abd al-Jabbar makes it clear that “God 
does not make religious obligations good by decree, he only reveals their 
genuine goodness to us.” © He states: 


Revelation uncovers the nature of these acts of evil or good, which we 
should recognize by reason. If we had known by reason that prayer is 
beneficial, guiding us to our duty and to earn reward thereby, through 
reason we would also know its obligatory status. Therefore, we say 
that revelation does not necessitate the evilness or the goodness 
of anything, it only uncovers the character of the act by way of 
indication, just as reason does, and distinguishes between the 
command of the exalted and that of another being by His wisdom, 
Who never commands what is evil to command. 


For the Ash’arites, good action is what God commands, and bad action is 
what He prohibits. The founder of the school, Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash’ari, 
rejected the view that reason stipulates anything as morally or religiously 
necessary. The knowledge of God could be attained through reason, but 
it becomes obligatory only through revelation. Likewise, reward and 
punishment are also necessitated through revelation. This view of obliga- 
tion was apparently the consensus of the Ash’'arite school in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. One of their authorities, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadi 
(429/1037) divided the actions of responsible agents as obligatory (wajib), 
prohibited (mahzur), promulgated (masnun), bad (makruh) and permissible 
(mubah). By obligatory we understand that which God has commanded 
as a necessity insofar as its omission is a sin deserving punishment. 
The prohibited, on the other hand, is what God has prohibited, and its 
perpetrator is worthy of punishment. The grounds for obligation are God’s 
command and prohibition; if they were absent, the human being would not 
be liable to obligation. This view is confirmed by al-Juwayni, the teacher 
of Ghazzali. 
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Al-Juwayni’s criticism of Mu'tazilite ethics is related to epistemology, 
and in response to their two propositions that, firstly, a rational person 
can know good and evil by intellectual intuition; and secondly, that true 
judgements can be inferred from these primary ones through rational study. 
He responds to the first proposition by contending that the Mu’tazilites 
dispute among themselves regarding what constitutes intuitively known 
ethical principles and that their ethical principles therefore cannot be 
considered to be necessary truths. The Mu'tazilites offer a standard 
example of a quality attributed to the Brahmans from India who are said to 
know good and evil intuitively. Al-Juwayni argues, however, that if that 
is the case, why do they consider the slaughtering of animals evil, while 
Islam permits slaughtering for purposes of consumption and religious 
sacrifices? There are counter-arguments to al-Juwayni’s objections, but 
our main concern here is to clarify al-Juwayni’s position that the source 
of value is God, known to man through revelation. Thus, the only grounds 
for moral goodness or badness are revelation (sam’) and the religious 
Law (shar’). 

Both the Mu'tazilites and Ash’arites used reason to explain Islamic faith; 
the difference is that the former gave reason greater priority in the inter- 
pretation of revelation, the latter made it subordinate to revelation. Gardet 
summarizes their position as follows: 


But whereas in Mu'tazilism reason may and should account for its 
agreement with the Law, in Ash‘arism it is the law which defines the 
limits of reason and controls its activity. In both cases, the religious 
Law is the bearer of absolute truth-delimited, in view of the Mu'tazilis, 
by the criterion of ‘aql, whereas for the Ash‘aris it is only because the 
Law enjoins him to do so that man may ‘reflect upon the signs of the 
universe.’ © 


The Hellenic Sources and Philosophical 
Ethics Prior to Isfahani 


In this section we will deal firstly with the Hellenic sources of ethics, 
including the Arabic translations; then we deal with the Arabic/Islamic 
philosophical ethics before Isfahani. 


The Hellenic Sources 
Greek material came into the Islamic world either through literary works or 
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through translation. According to Gutas, the “bulk of the Greek scientific 
and philosophical works were translated into Syriac as part of the ‘Abbasid 
translation movement during the ninth century.”©? However, the Syriac- 
speaking Christians, who were indispensable in also translating these 
works into Arabic, could not have made such rapid progress in the Graeco- 
Arabic translation movement if it had not been for the support and 
direction they received from the early ‘Abbasid society. Apart from the 
political elite, the support also came from the intellectual elite, who 
commissioned the translation of Greek texts into Arabic for their own 
research. Al-Kindi (256/870), for example, was a patron of philosophy, and 
he not only commissioned the translations of scientific disciplines, but also 
wrote his own essays in physics and metaphysics. Hunayn ibn Ishaq 
(260/873) and his associates were Nestorian Christians who made every 
effort to master the Greek language and to become familiar with the 
culture. They maintained a high level of philological accuracy in their 
translations, and this was partly due to the generous incentives provided by 
their sponsors. 

Hunayn used to translate into Syriac for his Christian colleagues and into 
Arabic for his Muslim sponsors. The translations were of a high standard, 
but usually, like other Christian translators, Hunayn used to eliminate all 
traces of paganism from these works, so for example, he would replace 
reference to pagan gods by One God.” 

Significant for philosophical ethics in Islam are a large number of 
writings attributed to Galen, Porphyry and Aristotle, which were translated 
into Arabic as early as the middle of the ninth century. Of the ethical works 
translated into Arabic, it is worth mentioning Galen’s De Moribus.’! The 
Greek original, which is lost, was probably written in Rome between 185 
and 192 AD. An Arabic summary, which is based on a translation by 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq in 228/842 AD, is available, and was published by Paul 
Kraus in 1939. The De Moribus contains four books on ethics, one dealing 
with character. Miskawayh used Galen as a source, as Walzer states: “We 
have a few references to and even some verbal quotations of the fuller text 
in later Arabic writers, particularly in Miskawayh's Tahdhib al-akhlaq.”"” 
Claudias Galenus (d.c. 200) wrote extensively in the field of medicine, and 
much of his work was translated into Arabic by Hunayn and his 
associates. He also wrote much in the fields of logic and ethics, and we are 
indebted to him for the epitome of Plato’s Republic, Timaeus and the Laws, 
which were also translated by Hunayn and his school.” 
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The most important Greek ethical text that served as a source for Islamic 
philosophical ethics is Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics,” which was 
translated by Ishaq Ibn Hunayn (d. 911). According to Ibn Nadim 
(d. 970), Porphyry (d. 309) commented upon it in 12 books. Porphyry’s 
commentary is lost, but it must have been in existence in the eleventh 
century, as Miskawayh refers to it in his Tahdhib, and Ibn Nadim confirms 
that the volumes were translated into Arabic by Ishaq Ibn Hunayn.” 

Porphyry played a major role in the transmission of Neoplatonism to the 
Arab world. 

No Arabic version of the Platonic dialogue is extant, but an epitome of 
the last three books (4-6) of the Ennaeds was translated into Arabic under 
the title of The Theology of Aristotle: A discourse on the divinity comment- 
ed on by Porphyry of Tyre, translated by ‘Abd al-Masih ibn Na’imah of 
Emesa and corrected by al-Kindi. According to Peters, the sub-title can be 
interpreted in two ways: “First toward an original commentary by Porphyry 
on the Theology and/or Anneads, a commentary that may have been 
nothing more than that reworking of the Enneads which is the Theology, 
and second, in the direction where Ibn Qifti had already pointed, to a Syrian 
Christian milieu, the kind that produced Ibn Na’imah, as the possible locale 
for the conversion of Porphyry’s abridged Plotinus into the later spurious 
Aristotle.”” 

Thus, the discourse on the Neoplatonic interpretation of Aristotle had 
already begun with Porphyry, whose commentary placed the study of 
Aristotle on a sure footing within Neoplatonism. The harmony between 
Plato and Aristotle was accepted to varying degrees by all commentators in 
the Neoplatonist tradition, and the “bulk of the ancient commentators, 
Christians included, are in that tradition.”®° Although the Greek commen- 
tary of Aristotle’s Ethics had already begun in the second century AD by 
Aspasius and other Perapatetics*!, one of the best known Christian 
Neoplatonic commentators of the Ethics is Eustratius (1050-1120), who 
died in the twelve century AD. His commentaries on Books 1 and 6 of the 
Ethics have survived. Eustratius interprets them from his own theological- 
philosophical perspective. In his commentary on Book 1, he states that, 
in comparison with the ancient sages who call the end of human life 
happiness, Christians call it beatitude, which is the “union with God in 
the indwelling One,” and the opening sentence of the Ethics reminds the 
reader that “we are created after the image of God.”** These kinds of 
commentaries no doubt facilitated the reception of Aristotle among Arab 
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philosophers whose perception of Aristotle was not necessarily based on 
the original text, if we can speak of an original text. An example of such a 
philosopher is Miskawayh, whose impression of Aristotle is based on 
Neoplatonic commentaries of the Ethics. He cites Aristotle in his ethical 
treatise, but when comparing with the original text, we find that many quo- 
tations could not be traced back to Aristotle's Ethics. 

From the ninth century on, gnomological collections, embedded with 
many Greek ethical sayings, had not only a literary but also a moral appeal 
to the intellectual elite of the time. One of the earliest such collections is 
Nawadir al-Falasifah (Anecdotes of the Philosophers), translated and com- 
piled by Hunayn ibn Ishaq (260/873). Of a similar nature is a compilation 
of Alfaz Sugrat's, Socratic Excerpts by the first major Arab philosopher, al- 
Kindi (252/866). Also significant is the compilation of al-Sa’adah wa'l 
Isad (On Happiness and Making Happy) by Abul Hasan al-'Amiri 
(381/991) . More substantial in scope is the Siwan al-Hikmah (The Closet 
of Wisdom) by Abu Sulayman al-Sijistani (378/988), which has much 
ethical material attributed to Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Alexander the Great, Hippocrates and Galen. Far more extensive in 
compilation is the Muhktar al-hikam (Selected Maxims) (440/1048) by al- 
Mubashshir Ibn Fatik (480/1087). The Greek origins of many of his 
maxims can be identified with the maxims in the Nawadir and Aristotle's 
Nichomachean Ethics ® 


Philosophical Ethics in the Arabic/Islamic Heritage 


One cannot deny that these early Hellenistic sources played a major role in 
the thinking of some early Muslim philosophers who not only assimilated 
their ideas and contributed to the continuity of the Greek philosophical 
heritage, but attempted to bring the Greek philosophical heritage closer to 
the Islamic tradition. 

Al-kindi is one such example who set the pace for the continuity of 
the Greek heritage, accepting it and developing it as something not alien 
to Islam, but compatible with it. Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina followed this 
trend, and therefore it is not surprising to find that the Neoplatonic and 
Aristotelian ideas are reflected in their writings. In the same spirit of 
reverence for the Greek legacy, the Ikhwan al Safa adopted the Neoplatonic 
doctrines of emanation to explain the origination of the world from 
the One. A century later, we note that Ghazzali attacked this notion of 
emanation, which, to him, robbed God of the freedom of choice, and which 
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endorsed the anti-Qur'anic view of an eternal universe. Thus, later Muslim 
philosophers such as Ghazzali and Isfahani, who were less in awe of the 
Greek intellectual legacy and more faithful to the Qur’an, were more 
critical of these foreign Greek elements, and identifying them, omitted 
them from the body of Islamic knowledge. We are not suggesting that they 
were totally against new ideas; they were open to them, but they assessed 
them critically from the viewpoint of Islam, and assimilated what was 
compatible with Islam. For example, they adopted the Platonic virtues as 
something compatible with the Qur’an, but transformed them into a new 
context. 

The context is Islam, and the end to which these virtues lead to is the 
eternal happiness in the Hereafter. By assimilating these four cardinal 
virtues, and placing them in an Islamic context, they were able to develop 
a philosophical ethics in Islam. More of this aspect will be discussed in 
subsequent chapters. 

Thus, the Greek thinkers, and particularly Plato and Aristotle, were a 
source of inspiration for Arab philosophers who attempted to reconcile 
their work with Islamic tradition. Therefore, Islamic philosophy can be 
regarded as a creative assimilation of Greek thought by open-minded 
representatives of the Islamic legacy. In the realm of ethical philosophy, 
Miskawayh was the first to attempt such a creative synthesis in his seminal 
work Tahdhib al-akhlaq (The Refinement of Character). Ethical writers 
such as al-Muhasibi and al-Tirmidhi (285/859) preceded him, but their 
writings had a more mystical than philosophical orientation. A brief 
examination of the philosophical writers who preceded Miskawayh 
follows. 


Early Muslim Philosophers: 
Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, al-Kini and al-Razi 


The translation of Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics by Ishaq Ibn Hunayn 
was a turning point in the history of Islamic ethics. Through this translation 
the Arabs became familiar with the most systematic treatise in Greek ethics. 
We will show in due course how Miskawayh’s ethical thought was partly 
conditioned by a Neoplatonic commentary on this text. 

Al-Farabi* (339/950), the founder of Arabic-Neoplatonism, commented 
on part of the Nicomachean Ethics, and this commentary is no longer 
extant. Fortunately, the Fusul Muntaza’ah (Excerpts from the Writings 
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of the Ancients), which deals with the themes of virtues, friendship and 
happiness, provide us with a fair reflection of this lost commentary. The 
faculties of the soul were the psychological basis of his ethics, and moral 
action emerges from the rational faculty, which enables one to distinguish 
right from wrong. Two moral virtues that feature prominently in his 
Fusul Muntaza’ah are friendship and justice. Friendship is divided along 
Aristotelian lines: into a natural friendship as in the case of the love of a 
child, or a voluntary friendship as in the love of partners in virtue, utility 
or pleasure. Another theme that dominates this text is the theory of evil, 
which holds that there can be no evil without human free will, and that all 
cosmic entities are free of evil. The only evil that exists is ‘voluntary evil’, 
which consists either in the privation of happiness or in voluntary actions 
that lead to happiness.®° 

Al-Farabi’s ethics should also be understood as a prelude to his politics 
as reflected in his Madinah al-Fadilah (The Virtuous City), where man 
is defined as a political animal (See chap. 9 below) who needs to co- 
operate with his fellow man, and to be part of a city-state. Daiber states: 


The cooperation of people, who obey the divinely-inspired 
philosopher-king, leads to real happiness in the utopian perfect state 
through virtues, primarily intellectual virtues, and through good deeds 
by keeping to the law, the Shari'ah. Therefore, the study of politics 
became a guide to man’s good actions and behavior and is necessary 
as a means to individual ultimate happiness; it enables man to 
distinguish between good and bad.°*® 


For al-Farabi, therefore, man cannot live alone, but he is part of a 
society of rulers, artisans and guardians, all of whom are dependent on one 
another. Man must obey the law-giver, the Prophet, and by fulfilling his 
duties to God and to his fellowmen, he can prepare himself in this world for 
life in the Hereafter. In contrast with al-Farabi who contends that cities 
exist to make men good, Ibn Sina holds the view that citizens are made 
good so that cities can exist. 

Al-Farabi divides virtue into moral or intellectual. Virtues or vices are 
not innate in man, who is rather born with a disposition for them. These 
dispositions can through habituation develop into a habitus, which oncein- 
grained in the soul may be designated as a virtue. Once a moral quality is 
ingrained in the soul, it becomes difficult to eradicate. The power of habit 
is such that some evil habits cannot even be changed, although one can 
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exercise some control over them. Following Aristotle, virtuous actions are 
those which are the mean between the two extremes. Happiness does not 
consist in honor or wealth, but in the realization of man’s intellectual poten- 
tialities, whereby he is able to attain the level of immateriality, which is 
analogous to that of the separate substances of the intelligible world. Al- 
Farabi refers to this condition as the nearness or union with the lowest of 
these substances, the active intellect. So, although the intellectual virtues 
are superior to moral virtues, the latter by themselves do not constitute 
happiness, but they have to be assisted by the active intellect, which is 
associated with Gabriel, the Messenger of God. ** 

The intellectual virtues are sub-divided into two groups, the theoretical 
and the reflective. The former includes intuition and wisdom and the latter 
includes practical reason, prudence, sound opinion. Reflective virtue is 
pertinent to the study of ethics. Through practical reason we are able to 
grasp the premises of right action, and through prudence we are able to 
apprehend the right means to achieve our ethical goal, that is, we will know 
how best that action should be done. The reflective virtue can also be 
applied at a higher level to household management and to politics, where 
one is required to discover the most virtuous end, which is common to all 
nations.®? 

In his Kitab al-Tanbih ‘ala Sabil al-Sa’adah, a\-Farabi outlines his 
ethical philosophy clearly, and sets in a logical manner the steps required 
to develop this reflective virtue, which of course is important for attaining 
virtue, and happiness as the ultimate goal. This happiness is the ultimate 
good and it is sought for its own sake. 

Al-Farabi follows Aristotle in his description of happiness rather than the 
Islamic notion of the Beatific Vision as the ultimate end.” The author states 
that the perfection of moral character and the faculty of discernment 
„pursued for their own sakes, lead to noble qualities. The key to attaining 
these noble qualities is through habituation, which may be compared to the 
learning of crafts. Just as the craft of skillful calligraphy can only be 
nurtured though habituation and constant practice, so too is the craft of 
being moral. To become a virtuous person one is required to put into 
practice the noble qualities.” 

The author also follows the doctrine of the mean, and states that just as 
a deficiency or an excess of food could lead to ill-health, so too will a 
deficiency or excess of an emotion or desire lead to an unhealthy moral 
character. Another aspect of his ethics relates to the concept of pleasure and 
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pain. A wicked act becomes easy for us when it is followed by pleasure, 
and when we perform a virtuous act, then it may be followed by pain, and 
so we tend to think that pleasure should be the end for every action. 
Pleasure could be of a sensory or intellectual nature. The latter kind of 
pleasure could be the pleasure of leadership, of conquest and of knowledge. 
Although superior to sensory pleasures and wealth, they are lacking in self- 
sufficiency, and are not always sought for themselves, and therefore 
cannot constitute happiness. They can however be used as a means for the 
attainment of happiness if they are properly utilized. Man tends to pursue 
the pleasures of his senses and to think that this is happiness. It is by 
contemplation and reflection that we come to realize that these pleasures 
are mere accidents of the soul, and it is only by prior knowledge of the 
faculties of the soul that we can properly appreciate man’s power of 
discrimination. By excellence in discrimination we will know what actions 
are good, and distinguish them from the false ones. And bad discrimination 
leads to the contrary. Happiness can be attained by the practice of good 
actions voluntarily, and misery will follow the practice of bad actions. 
Happiness, therefore, is a matter of the acquisition of good character and 
excellence of discrimination.” 

So, therefore, if we reflect upon the outcome of our pleasures, and when 
we have an inclination for a wicked act, and we think of the evil outcome 
in the Hereafter, then we realize the pleasure is followed by a harmful 
result, so we will suppress the pleasure which would otherwise drive us to 
perform the ugly deed.’ Most pleasures and pain are of a sensory nature, 
of an animal level , which can be controlled by simply avoiding the evil act. 
It becomes more complicated when we are dealing with non-sensory 
pleasures and pain such as those which deal with emotions such as fear and 
sorrow.”* Al-Farabi concludes his book with a section dealing with the path 
to happiness and the means to attain it. A sound mind is essential for 
practical morality because it enables one to discern the connection of 
things, and this can be nurtured first and foremost through the craft of logic 
(mantiq). However, a precondition for the pursuit of any craft is man’s 
common-sense capacity to know general things. This is universal and 
instinctive to man, such as the knowledge that a man is not a horse. Once 
a person has this capacity for axiomatic facts, he is ready for the pursuit of 
the first essential craft, which is logic. Man is after all a rational being 
(natiq), and has the capacity for logic, but the term also implies that man is 
a language being, with the capacity to formulate meaningful sentences. In 
view of man’s need for articulation and expression of meaning, he also 
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needs grammar (nahu). Grammar then becomes an important science, a 
precondition, for the cultivation of the skill of logic.” These, then are the 
skills, essential for sharpening the faculty of discernment, without which 
man cannot know what is right and what is wrong, and cannot choose what 
is best for him, for his moral character and happiness. 

Muslim philosophers who wrote very early on ethics and Islamic 
psychotherapy are Abu Ya'qub al-Kindi®® (252/866) and Abu Bakr al-Razi 
(313/925). The former wrote Risalah fi’l Hilah li-Daf al-Ahzan (The Art of 
Dispelling Sorrows), which apparently reproduces a lost Hellenic treatise 
that commends the neglect of worldly things and encourages concentration 
on the intelligible world by imitating God. The author’s interest in ethics 
can also be found in his Risalah fi Hudud al-Ashya’ wa-Rusumiha. In this 
work he betrays a knowledge of the Platonic-Aristotelian psychology of 
soul-body dichotomy and the Platonic tripartite division of the soul and the 
virtues that emerge from its equilibrium.” These ideas of repelling sorrow 
and the psychology of the soul became recurring themes in the writings of 
al-Razi, Miskawayh, Ibn Sina and Isfahani. 

The physician, al-Razi, considers Socrates as the personification of 
moderation, knowledge and justice. In his al-Sirat al-Falsafiyyah, (The 
Philosophical Way of Life), he describes a life in Neoplatonic terms as 
“becoming Godlike as far as man is capable of that.” In his al-Tibb 
al-Ruhani (The Spiritual Physick), he describes the Platonic trichotomy of 
the soul, and how the moral virtues of the soul emerge from the restraint of 
desire by reason, the only guide to human conduct.” The three parts of the 
soul should guard against any form of defect or excess. The defect of the 
vegetative soul is to neglect the needs of the body, and its excess is to 
indulge in pleasure exceedingly; the defect of the irascible soul is to fail to 
curb the appetitive soul, and its excess is to allow pride and lust to 
predominate; the defect of the rational soul is to neglect reflection on the 
marvels of the world, and the reality of the soul as a prisoner in the body, 
and its excess is to reflect so much on the world that the needs of the body 
are neglected. The author castigates the hedonists who are ignorant of the 
true nature of pleasure. He says that they are slaves to their lusts to the 
extent that they will employ their reason for the satisfaction of their sexual 
desires, and develop it into a fine art. Passion should be avoided from the 
outset, before it becomes established in the soul, but once it has afflicted 
the soul, it may be repressed in three ways. First, to know that the more 
cares one has the more the anxiety, and therefore to lesson one’s cares and 
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concerns in this world; second, to resign oneself to a loss that is 
unavoidable, and to learn to accept it to avoid disaster; third, if the above 
two strategies fail, then one should not be engrossed by a single object of 
love, but several such objects, so that the loss of the one will be offset by 
the others.! 

Ibn Sina!®! (428/1037) did not write much on ethics. His short tract, 
Fi ‘Ilm al-Akhlaq (On the Science of Moral Character), deals with the 
duties of one who cares for his soul. The first duty is to master the sciences. 
The second is to acquire virtues to cleanse the soul, and to gain knowledge 
of vices in order to avoid them. By doing his duties man will attain 
happiness in this world as well as in the Hereafter. Following the familiar 
Platonic structure of the soul, Ibn Sina considers the faculties of the soul to 
be the concupiscent, the irascible and the rational. From these faculties, the 
corresponding virtues of temperance, courage and wisdom emerge. Once 
each of these virtues has attained its perfection, the fourth virtue of justice 
arises, !©? 

The fundamental presuppositions of al-Kindi and al-Razi are essentially 
Greek, that is, Platonic, Aristotelian or Stoic.!°? References to the Qur'an 
and hadith are more for literary embellishment than to infuse Islamic ideas 
into Greek thought. Later Muslim philosophers such as Miskawayh and 
Isfahani were closer to the Islamic tradition, and they made a conscious 
effort to Islamize some Hellenic ethical ideas and to introduce, especially 
in the case of Isfahani, Islamic ethical concepts based on the Qur’an and 
hadith. 


Yahya ibn ‘Adi (364/974) 


Yahya ibn ‘Adi was a Jacobite Christian who was born in 893 in the town `‘ 
of Takrit, about a hundred miles north of Baghdad. He emigrated to 
Baghdad, where he studied with the Nestorian philosopher Matta ibn 
Yunus and al-Farabi. After their departure from Baghdad, Yahya ibn ‘Adi 
became the leading figure among the Christian and Muslim philosophers. 
Following his teacher al-Farabi, Yahya also conceived of religious notions 
as embodiments of philosophical truths; so he would interpret the persons 
of the Trinity as symbolic representations of Aristotelian ideas. !% 

Yahya wrote one of the earliest ethical treatises called Tahdhib al-Akhlaq 
(Refinement of Character). Yahya was influenced by the Islamic and the 
Greek-Arabic philosophical texts of his time. While his concept of 
moderation is clearly Aristotelian, one can also find parallels with Galen’s 
ethics, particularly with respect to the definition of character, the views of 
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the soul, and virtues and vices. Galen defines character thus: “Character is 
a condition of the soul which induces man to carry out psychologically 
conditioned actions without reflection and free choice” (al-khulqu halunl 
-nafsin daciyata l-insani ila an yafala afal al-nafsi bila rawiya wa-la 
ikhtiyarin). Yahya gives the same definition with slightly different 
wording. '°5 Yahya adopts Galen’s position on the divisions of the soul into 
three faculties, the rational, the concupiscent and the irascible. They both 
give emphasis to the rational soul as the aspect that makes man truly 
human. This tripartite division was also adopted by Muslim philosophers, 
some of whom Islamized these terms by replacing them with terms from 
the Qur’an.! 

The Tahdhib is a complete essay, undivided by chapters, on the 
refinement of the soul and the pursuit of virtue. Yahya’s text is not a 
lengthy, but is written in concise, plain Arabic. Although it is a small work, 
its significance lies in the fact that it was one of the earliest on the subject. 
The author was one of the most important Baghdadi teachers in the 
fourth/tenth century and he influenced many of his pupils. The influence 
of the Tahdhib is evident in the work of Miskawayh, who gave his ethical 
treatise the same title. Despite the importance of the work, modern 
scholars, including de Boer, Walzer and Donaldson, gave little or no 
attention to it.!©’ Fakhry at least devoted one chapter to it. 

The Tahdhib is not original, but it is the earliest we have in Arabic 
dealing with the subject of ethics specifically. It is faithful to the Greek 
tradition, and there are no attempts to introduce Christian elements into it. 
Although influenced by his teachers, Yahya does not share the view of 
al-Farabi that the king should be a philosopher.'°* As demonstrated by 
Takriti, who compared key sentences from both texts, the Tahdhib is also 
important for the impact it had on Miskawayh.! 


Ikhwan al-Safa’ 


An association called the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Brethren of Purity) 
was founded in Basrah. This anonymous group of men were the authors 
of the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa (The Epistles of the Brethren of Purity). The 
Epistles became known in 473/1080. Members came from every class: 
noblemen, merchants, viziers, jurists, governors and men of letters. These 
fifty-one Epistles constituted an encyclopedia of knowledge in philosophy, 
theology, metaphysics, cosmology, and the natural sciences, including 
botany and zoology. The authors were intellectually curious about the 
Greek, Persian and Indian civilizations, and their open-mindedness 
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also extended to the recognition of truth in other religions. The Epistles 
represent Neoplatonic ideas and also reflect the intellectual currents 
flowing from the Ismaili’s.'!° 

Man’s happiness in this world is a secondary goal of the Epistles. Its pri- 
mary goal is the happiness of the soul in the Hereafter. To re-ascend to 
heaven after death, the soul must purify itself from the defilement of 
matter that weighs it down. The Epistles is gradually aimed at inculcating 
this purifying knowledge, and the legitimate Imam has the duty of guiding 
the ascent of souls. These souls must cling to him. Since they draw near to 
the Imam who has true knowledge, they draw near to God. The Epistles 
do not only encourage people to pursue knowledge, but also to act in 
accordance with it. Purification must begin with the endeavor to attain the 
four virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance and justice. Furthermore, The 
Epistles stress the importance of acquiring knowledge, having healthy 
opinions, acquiring good character, and performing good deeds. The 
sciences that were studied are broadly as follows: the practical sciences that 
prepare one for a particular profession, the juridical sciences (including the 
Qur'an, hadith and tafsir), and the philosophical and prophetic sciences 
which lead the souls ‘progressively to the goal of the sciences and wisdoms, 
and to the first purity.’!!! 

The Ikhwan’s view of man echoes the Qur'anic story that God desired a 
vicegerent in the world to carry out a trust. The angels refused this trust, but 
man accepted it to emulate God and because he was created for it. But 
Faruqi argues that this divinely endowed capacity does not compel man to 
pursue a certain code of conduct; the choice lies, in fact, with man. Islamic 
morality is ‘clothed with all kinds of promises and threats to win over 
man’s consent and adoption.’!!? God, according to the Ikhwan, equipped 
man with instincts for the welfare of his body, and with reason for the 
welfare of the soul. The body wants eternity in this world and the soul 
wants eternity in the Hereafter. The soul in the body is compared with 
the man in his house. The body requires food for nourishment, but the 
soul requires knowledge for its nourishment. Since the soul is far more 
important, its nourishment should be sought first; thus, all human activity, 
they say, should be aimed at the nourishment of the soul.!4 

Knowledge for the Ikhwan is identified with virtue. It makes the miser 
generous, the weak strong, the lowly magnificent, and the proud humble. 
Satan is the personification of evil, blind belief and ignorance. Virtue 
emerges from the rational soul, which is guided by true knowledge and 
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sound beliefs. True education of family, neighbors and the young involves 
the purification of the soul from immoral qualities and ignorance.''4 

In the spirit of Plotinus, the Alexandrian school, and the Pythagorean 
tradition, the Ikhwan recognized the fact that since the good life cannot 
be lived in isolation from the world; it can also not be isolated from 
knowledge. The fifty-three Epistles cover all the branches of knowledge, 
ranging from mineralogy and botany to ethics and religious law. All these 
sciences have an ethical goal, the highest science being the knowledge 
of God, the lowest, knowledge of worldly phenomena. Mathematics, for 
example, is aimed at the guidance of souls, to raise a person from the level 
of the senses to the level of the intelligible. Some sciences are nobler than 
others; those that pertain to the Law are the noblest, for they lead to the 
knowledge of God and the welfare of man. Man should direct his effort 
to the pursuit of the highest science, that is, the rational science, and its 
related subject of ethics. Like Plato and Aristotle, the Ikhwan urged the 
exercise of reason, but they emphasized that it conform to the divine Law 
(namus).!!6 

The Epistles also deal with anthropological and cosmological aspects. 
The former deals with diverse traits which make up man’s character and his 
vocation as the vicegerent of God. The latter deals with man’s relation to 
the universe, and how his faculties correspond to different parts of the 
universe. (See Chapter 3).!!7Another aspect worth mentioning is the 
evolutionary principle reflected in their writings. The animal kingdom 
is structured on the basis of an evolution of the value of a species. 
The elephant and horse rank high because of their nobility of disposition 
and memory, and the apes are of a lower rank although they have a closer 
physical resemblance to man.!!8 In the Neoplatonic perspective, the 
highest level of every species is connected to the lowest level of the species 
that is above it. And the highest level of man is linked to the lowest level 
of the angels.!!9 

The Ikhwan’s perspective on predestination is based on Neoplatonic 
cosmology and popular astrology and they tend to attribute terrestrial 
phenomena to the influence of the stars. To them, faith meant to accept 
one’s fate joyfully — a fate that is determined by the stars (ahkam al-nujum). 
The Divine decree is the Divine foreknowledge of these determinations.!”° 
Thus, although God created man with an innate receptivity to any kind of 
learning, individuals’ different inclinations for different crafts correspond 
with the differences in human natures, which are determined by the stars. 
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This is why the ancient Greeks, wanting a child to grow up to learn a 
particular craft, would on a special day offer a sacrifice to the idol 
representing the planet that determines that craft. Because of these innate 
inclinations towards certain crafts, people are more receptive to some crafts 
than others!2! (See Chapter 9). In agreement with the Jabarites, the Ikhwan 
state that God is the source of all power, including the power he creates in 
man, which, according to them, does not constrain man’s power to act, 
wickedly or righteously. The Devil stirs man’s passion, but man’s actions 
are not completely determined. And yet, all actions are within the 
foreknowledge of God.!”? 

Moral traits are defined by the Ikhwan as aptitudes pertaining to “each 
of the organs of the body, whereby it is able to readily perform certain 
actions, works or arts, or to acquire certain sciences or moral qualities, or 
political courses of action, without reflection or deliberation.” 1 The moral 
qualities of courage, temperance and justice are acquired through 
education, philosophy and the revealed law. The aptitudes of the absolute 
man are identified with the “universal soul” that is able to receive the moral 
traits. This absolute man is the vicegerent of God on earth, who has certain 
qualities, which include his body with four humors and nine temperaments, 
a spirit that God breathed into him, and a soul with both a spiritual and an 
animal aspect. The existence of different moral and psychological traits, 
however, is due to certain external factors. These are the differences 
in humour and temperament, climate and geographical conditions, 
meteorological and astrological conditions, and cultural and religious 
education. !*4 

Moral traits are either innate or acquired. Some pertain to the vegetative 
soul (identified as the concupiscent faculty), others to the animal soul 
(identified as the irascible faculty), and others to the human soul (identified 
as the rational soul). The first soul is distinguished by its desire for food; 
the second its desire for revenge; and the third its desire for knowledge.!*° 

The Ikhwan identify eight classes of people, each comprising a series of 
virtues. Readers are eloquent and humble; hadith scholars are pious and 
honest; jurists avoid envy, arrogance and the deprecation of rivals; Qur’anic 
commentators have a mastery of language and insight into the hidden 
meanings; warriors have religious fervor and courage; and the pious 
masses have contentment, avoid boasting, and constantly think of death.'° 

The Ikhwan compare man’s life on earth with the foetus. Just as life in 
the womb is temporary before entry into the world, the life of this world is 
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also temporary before entry into the Hereafter. We are required to perfect 
the soul in this earthly life by abstaining from physical pleasures, avoiding 
evil, and being sincere with others. These acts are important for welfare 
in this world and the next, and a mastery of both religious and worldly 
knowledge is important for mastery of happiness both in this world and in 
the Hereafter. !?7 

The Ikhwan were averse to kalam speculation, and more concerned 
with moral behavior akin to the Sufis. They shared the Sufi idea of 
companionship and friendship, but their allegiance was to the Imam, not the 
Shaykh. The Ikhwan were contemptuous of the body. The noblest action 
was absorption in God (fana’), and the highest happiness was in the 
Hereafter.'*® They differed with the Sufis who believed in a path that leads 
to the direct knowledge of God without intermediaries. But they believed 
that knowledge of God could be acquired, and astronomy and numbers 
played a key role in the knowledge of the unseen.!2° 

The Ikhwan were also characterized by universalism. They did not 
adhere to a specific school of thought, but embraced all schools. Their 
leaning towards Shi’ism and Mu'tazilism is evident, for example, in their 
denial of the vision of God in the Hereafter. Their strong philosophical 
orientation is seen in the manner in which they combined Greek 
philosophy with the shari’ah.!*° 


Miskawayh 


The Neoplatonic cosmology of the Ikhwan was adopted by Miskawayh 
(422/1030), the first Muslim philosopher to write a systematic ethical 
treatise, who combined Greek ethics with Islamic teaching. Isfahani 
(approximately 443/1050 — see chapter 2) and Nasir al-din al-Tusi!*! 
(673/1274) made similar attempts. Interestingly, they were all Persians. 

Miskawayh was the first to create a synthesis of the Aristotelian and 
Platonic strands and to combine them with Islamic teaching. He appears 
to have been an important source for Isfahani, who wrote in Arabic, and 
al-Tusi, who wrote in Persian. Through Isfahani, Islamic philosophical 
ethics was introduced into the Sunni Muslim world, and through al-Tusi it 
was introduced into the Shi'ite Muslim world. Our concern here is the 
impact of Miskawayh on Isfahani. 

The philosopher and historian Miskawayh was born in Rayy in 320/932. 
He was a secretary and librarian under the viziers al-Muhallabi (340- 
52/950-63), Abu’l Fadl Ibn al-’Amid (353-60/951-70), Abu’l Fath (360- 
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66/970-76), and finally under the Buyid, ‘Adud al-Dawlah (372/983). 
Miskawayh was a contemporary of leading figures such as Sulayman al- 
Sijistani,'°? Al-Tawhidi, al-’Amiri, and al-Sahib ibn ‘Abbad. According to 
Yaqut, Miskawayh died on 9 Safar 421/16 February 1030. 

In combining Greek ethics and Islamic Tradition, Miskawayh’s Tahdhib 
al-Akhlaq (Refinement of Character) was pioneering in the field of Islamic 
philosophical ethics. His metaphysical treatise, al-Fawz al-Asghar, deals 
with psychological matters pertinent to ethics. His ethical work bears the 
same title as Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s ethical work, Tahdhib al-Akhlaq. The two 
works share similarities in structure and content (see above). Miskawayh’s 
treatise was edited and translated into English by Constantine Zurayk, and 
a French translation by M. Arkoun was published in 1988.1 

The Tahdhib is an Arabic ethical text of a didactic nature, that 
accommodates intellectual strands as diverse as Greek, Iranian and Arabic- 
Muslim. Arkoun states that Miskawayh’s contribution should be 
understood within the context of the intellectual generation that worked in 
Buyid Persia and Iraq from about 350/961 to 430/1039. Buyid princes, 
viziers, and intellectuals of all schools participated in the cultural and 
intellectual life of this period and consequently contributed to a veritable 
Renaissance of Islam. Arkoun identifies the emergence of a philosophical 
adab, which tended to be less philosophical in its metaphysics, and more 
didactic in nature. The themes of the Tahdhib therefore relate more to the 
practical problems of life, and as such, it becomes more accessible to the 
reader. The Tahdhib is a text that deals with subjects like the search 
for supreme happiness, domestic economy, the education of children, and 
the moral therapy to overcome sadness and the fear of death.'** About 
Miskawayh’s effective and accessible style, Arkoun states: 


He always succeeds in avoiding the use of technicalities that 
discourage the reader and the pedantry that obscures the subject. He 
combines serious philosophical discourse, scientific competence and 
concern with didactic communication, whereby these writings recall 
the best modern Arab prose writers. It may be objected that what he 
loses in profundity and acuteness is what he gains in explanatory, and 
even persuasive effectiveness; but one should not lose sight of the 
fact that the socio-political functions of philosophical adab are as 
necessary and fruitful as the deeper but less accessible research of the 
great names of falsafah. It is through philosophical adab that religious 
reason was able to assimilate certain contributions of philosophical 
knowledge without provoking the rejection constantly repeated by 
the jurist-theologians who were champions of ‘orthodoxy’! 
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Walzer states that Miskawayh was more a philosopher by conviction than 
an original thinker like al-Razi: “His own original contribution to moral 
philosophy is slight. He evidently united materials of quite different origins 
in the seven chapters of his treatise, and used some discretion in selecting 
the most relevant texts from the tradition at his disposal, relating that 
tradition to the moderate neo-Platonic worldview which permeates the 
whole work.”!% Winter holds a similar view, stating that Miskawayh was 
not popular for his originality, but for “synthesizing Platonic, Aristotelian 
and Islamic ideas on the moral life, which were cast in a pleasing Arabic 
style and adorned with quotations from sources as varied as Homer, 
Aristotle, Galen, Pythagoras, al-Kindi, al-Hasan al-Basri, and the 
Qur'an.”!37 Nevertheless, Miskawayh’s ethical treatise became a model for 
Muslim philosophers after him. 

Miskawayh considered philosophy and religion complementary, and 
although he was a Muslim philosopher, he was open to new ideas and 
therefore assimilated Aristotelian ethics, Platonic psychology, Galen’s 
physiology and Bryson’s economic and educational thought. He attempted 
to integrate these ideas within the broad framework of Islam. It was a 
synthesis that “inspired all sages nourished on Greek science, Persian 
adab and monotheistic religious sensibility.”'** Thus, Miskawayh’s treatise 
clearly reflects the Hellenic moral ethos and provides new information 
about the ethics of late Greek antiquity. It mentions the philosopher- 
physician Galen (199 AD), the Neopythagorean Bryson, the Neoplatonic 
Porphyry, and the names of Aristotle and Plato. Miskawayh mentions 
and cites from Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics, but it is unlikely that he 
cited the original text, as he was more concerned with the transmission of 
ethical ideas than with the verification of his sources.'°? Walzer states: 


Whereas Miskawayh in chapters 3-5 of his treatise reproduces 
selections from a Neoplatonic commentary on the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle, he utterly disregards the foundations of Aristotle’s 
Ethics in the remainder of his work. He prefers to base his argument 
on the Platonic trichotomy of the soul into a rational, spirited and 
appetitive faculty or part of the soul and on Plato’s four cardinal 
virtues, temperance, valour, justice and wisdom. It was not uncom- 
mon in Hellenistic and later Greek ethics to follow this line.'”° 


To reiterate, Platonic psychology is accepted by the Arab philosophers 
who preceded Miskawayh, including al-Kindi, al-Razi and Yahya ibn’Adi. 
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They adopted the theory of the tripartite division of the soul, which filtered 
easily into later Islamic literature. This was later adopted and Islamized by 
later Muslim philosophers. We cannot identify the original source from 
which Miskawayh gained this idea of the division of the soul and its virtues, 
but Walzer suggests that Miskawayh followed Plato and Galen closely.!*! 

A distinctive feature of Miskawayh’s ethics is that to each of the four 
primary Platonic virtues are assigned secondary virtues: six virtues are 
assigned to wisdom (hikmah), twelve to temperance (‘iffah), nine to 
courage (shaja’ah) and more than eight to justice. Vices corresponding to 
these primary and secondary virtues are described with the Aristotelian 
definition of “virtue as the mean between two faulty extremes.”!4? Thus, 
there are two vices associated with each virtue. Miskawayh provides a list 
of vices from the two extremes of wisdom, but not of temperance, courage 
and justice.!#3 

Concerning the impact of the Tahdhib, de Boer states: “The Platonic- 
Pythagorean features of the theory, ie. its dualistic psychology and its 
hyper-physical morality found special favor among the mystics, while on 
the other hand the scholars of hadith and fiqh, as well as the dialectical 
theologians and the rationalist writers, gave the preference to the 
Aristototelian elements.”'4 The text influenced later scholars, including 
al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi and al-Dawwani (908/1502) 
in his Akhlaq Djalali. Miskawayh started the process of Islamization 
of ethics, and al-Isfahani developed it further, integrating some harmless 
Hellenic elements into the worldview of Islam. Al-Tusi made it clear that 
his intention was to recast the Kitab al-Taharah (another name for 
Miskawayh’s Tahdhib), and to supplement it with chapters on household 
management and politics. The influence of al-Tusi is reflected in the 
Akhlaq Djalali. 

Except for the contributions of Madelung, Daiber, Fakhry and Rowson, 
the scholarly study of Isfahani’s ethics has been neglected. Constantine 
Zurayk, Muhammad Arkoun and Timothy Winter assume that the Tahdhib 
was the primary source of philosophical ethics for Ghazzali’s (505/1111) 
ethics, but they have overlooked the ethical contribution made by Isfahani, 
whose Kitab al-Dhari’ah ila Makarim al-Shari’ah (The Means to the 
Noble Qualities of the Law), became an important source for Ghazzali’s 
ethics, especially as reflected in the Mizan al-’Amal.'*° 

It is hoped that this review of the religious, philosophical and Sufi‘ 
strands in the evolution of Islamic ethical thought will not only provide a 
comprehensive picture of Islamic ethics before the middle of the eleventh 
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century, but will also remind researchers in the field that the past legacy is 
important for an understanding of the present attempts to write on Islamic 
ethics. So in order to evaluate, for instance, the Arabic ethical treatise of 
Ahmad Amin, we should be able to note the extent to which his ethics is 
a continuity from the classical past, and the extent to which it is offering 
something new for the future. 
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Re-Telling the History 
of Political Thought 


Katherine H. Bullock 


Abstract 

This paper explores the construction of the canon of political 
theory. I argue that the interpretation of the canon that defines 
ancient pagan Greeks as the founders of western political 
thought, includes medieval Christian thinkers, and yet defines 
out Muslim and Jewish philosophers is based upon western eth- 
nocentric secular assumptions about the proper role of reason, 
experience and revelation in philosophical thinking. 


We study the canon of political thought because the thinkers represented 
therein are thought to offer enduring insights into the problems of human 
community.' An important, albeit controversial, challenge to the canon has 
been made by those who see in it, not timeless wisdom accessible to all, but 
the dominance of elite dead white European males.’ Stuurman observes that 
in spite of this challenge, the canon remains the standard way to approach 
the study of political theory. “No serious political theorist or intellectual 
historian that I know of,’ he writes, “would subscribe to a wholesale 
endorsement of the canon; yet nearly all of them admit that they cannot at 
present conceive of a better way to teach the subject.” 

One of the reasons the canon comes under attack from multiculturalists 
is not so much due to what each individual classic text may or may not say 
about the problems and solutions of political community, but that the whole 
package is presented as the ultimate and definitive word on notions of the 
good life. The way the canon is conceived of and presented by scholars 
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working in its traditions carries with it an arrogance of exclusion that can 
be infuriating to those who also find wisdom outside the classic texts of the 
canon. Thus, one of the real problems of the canon is its lack of awareness 
that it is just one of many different traditions.* This has been brought to the 
fore with the transition to a multicultural West after World War II, growing 
numbers of non-western scholars in western academy, and the rise of the 
“global village.” 

Due to the importance of creating spaces for non-western voices to be 
heard in discussions affecting the global political community, my paper 
aims to make room for other traditions of political thought in the teaching 
and study of political theory. This need not entail (completely) the undoing 
of the canon, nor the inserting of non-western thinkers into it? All that is 
needed is to conceptualize the canon not as “the” history of political 
thought, but as “a” tradition of political thought that all can learn from, 
alongside other traditions. 

A crucial first step is to make the canon more aware of its own con- 
struction, its own “inventedness” as a tradition’ An illuminating way to 
highlight the canon’s (Eurocentric) formation is to look at the relationship 
between western and Islamic political theory. Though many might wonder 
if there is any substantial connection between western and Islamic political 
thinking, the traditions of western political thought do have significant and 
interesting interactions with Islamic intellectual traditions. At a time when 
some in both the western and Islamic worlds are pointing to an absolute 
incompatibility, even an impending “clash” between the two civilizations, 
drawing attention to the intellectual relationships between the two worlds, 
and the intersections and divergences between the two traditions, is a 
promising way to contribute toward a lessening of tension.’ 

So I aim to bring attention to the constructed nature of the canon of the 
history of political thought with an emphasis on the relationship between 
western and Islamic intellectual traditions. I look first at the presumed ori- 
gins of the history of political thought in ancient Greece. Next, I discuss the 
relationship between the canon and western identity. Finally, I consider to 
what extent the canon’s composition is based on a secular understanding of 
the relationship between reason and revelation. 


An Intercultural Philosophical Tradition 


The standard survey course/textbook places the origins of western political 
theory, or political theory simply, in ancient Greece, especially the city of 
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Athens, with Plato (427-347 Bce) and his student Aristotle (384-22 BCE). 
After Aristotle, the standard account suggests, there is a kind of stagnation 
until Machiavelli (1469-1532) comes on the scene in Italy, some 1,800 
years later. An expanded version of the history of political thought will 
trace in more detail the thinkers who lived and wrote in between Aristotle 
and Machiavelli, the Stoics, the Epicureans, Cicero, Augustine, Aquinas, 
and so on. But the standard account will typically skip the years between 
Aristotle and Machiavelli. The assumption is that Machiavelli is the first 
thinker since Aristotle to break with the “classical” tradition of political the- 
ory, and that he marks a transition between the “ancients” and the “mod- 
erns.” The typical short account of the history of political thought carries 
with it problematic assumptions. 

In the first place, that the transition from Aristotle to Machiavelli in the 
standard account so easily coincides with a Eurocentric interpretation of the 
linear progress of history should make us uneasy (with ancient Greece as 
the cradle of western civilization, going into a kind of remission during the 
“Dark Ages” and waking up again during the “Renaissance.”) The standard 
story of history in western textbooks treats history as the narrative of a 
“western mainstream” and “non-western” periphery. “Mainstream” history: 

includes all West-European history since it became civilized, of course; 

and, before that time, selected periods from areas to the southeast: Greek 
history ‘till the time of the Roman Empire (but not since — the Byzantines 

do not count as mainstream); and the Near East until the rise of the 

Greeks, but not since ... The ‘mainstream’ of history, in the traditional 

image, runs through northwestern Europe in the Dark Ages of the 

Merovingians — although everyone knows that the Byzantines and the 

Muslims (and the Indians and the Chinese) were far more civilized then.* 


It is, as Hodgson notes, not a good picture of world history, simply one 
that “allows us to construct a world history in which our own cultural 
ancestors hold most of the attention.” It is also a Eurocentric vision of his- 
tory that has political overtones and implications. 

The canon of the history of political thought suffers from the same pre- 
suppositions, notably claiming ancient Greece as its cradle, treating that 
history as synonymous with “the history of western political thought,” and 
tracing the “progress” of political theory as running from ancient Greece to 
the Romans to the Latin world thence to Western European thinkers, even 
though this is not the story of the transmission of the Platonic and 
Aristotelian corpuses to the West. Nowhere is the Eurocentric vision of the 
history of the canon more evident than in its claiming Plato and Aristotle, 
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ancient pagan Greeks, as the “founders” of western political thought. This 
is made plain by an alternative story of the history of western political 
thought, which I will shortly recount. Such an alternative history compli- 
cates the canon’s understanding of itself, especially its exclusive claim to 
Plato and Aristotle. 

The survey course form of this alternative history would be as follows: 
After the deaths of Plato and Aristotle, their teachings continued to be stud- 
ied at academies in the Hellenistic world until they were closed down, or 
transformed, by rulers and thinkers of the Christianised Roman empire. By 
200, “there existed among the Greeks of the empire only the Platonic acad- 
emies at Alexandria and Athens and their lesser reflections at Apamea and 
Pergamum.™”" The Emperor Justinian closed the Academy at Athens in 529, 
which left only the school at Alexandria, by then radically Christianized." 
The philosophers and teachers of Plato and Aristotle fled to the Persian 
Sassanian empire, where they sought refuge in cities such as Jundishapur 
(located near Baghdad), already a distinguished international center of 
learning.” 

By 651, Muslim Arab armies had conquered Arabia, the Syrian and 
Egyptian provinces of the Byzantine Empire and all of Persia.” Thus the 
Islamic empire became heir to the cumulative learning of the empires of 
Hellenic Greece, the Romans, and Persia. Under Caliphs al-Mansur (754- 
75), Harun al-Rashid (786-809), al-Ma’mun (813-33), and other patrons, 
Greek astronomical, mathematical, medical, philosophical and other scien- 
tific texts were translated into Arabic." By the ninth century most of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian corpuses, and several important Greek commen- 
taries on them, had been translated into Arabic, including Plato’s Republic 
and Laws, and Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics.’ Muslim philosophers 
were enthusiastic disciples of Plato and Aristotle, although many of them 
were condemned by Muslim jurists for incorporating aspects of Greek phi- 
losophy the jurists held to be contrary to Qur’anic revelation. 

The Latin Christian world, which had lost touch with the continuous 
tradition of Greek philosophy as early as 300,'° was brought up to date com- 
mencing in the mid twelfth century, when the first translations of Arabic 
philosophy into Latin were made by Dominic Gundisalvi and his Arabic- 
speaking assistants in Toledo.’ For the next three hundred years, Islamic 
(and Jewish) philosophers were among the “most important influences on 
scholastic philosophers and theologians.”* Medieval Latin scholars relied 
on Muslim philosophers, especially Ibn Rushd (1126-98, known in the 
Latin world as Averroes), for their understanding of Plato and Aristotle.’ 
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Latin translations of Averroes’ commentaries were often bound together 
with translations of Aristotle’s own works.” Aristotle was known simply as 
“the Philosopher,” and Ibn Rushd as “the Commentator.”*' Averroism 
became a school of thought in the Latin West, which was then declared 
heretical by the Church.” In spite of this, Averroism continued to have an 
influence on European scholars well into the sixteenth century. John of 
Jandun’s (1285/9-1328) interpretation of Averroes was influential among 
“scholars in Bologna, Padua, and Erfurt in the late fourteenth century ... 
Krakow in the mid fifteenth ... [and] Italy in the sixteenth.” 

European reliance on the Muslim philosophers waned as the Latin 
translations “were edited and brought into print in the late fifteenth and 
early sixteen century.’™ Direct access to the original Greek manuscripts fur- 
ther lessened the reliance on Muslim texts and commentaries.” The subse- 
quent modern reaction against scholasticism sidelined Muslim (and 
Christian) philosophical influence more fully.” Subsequently, European 
political thinkers developed the secular tradition that is at the heart of 
today’s western political philosophy, and is reflected in the names of the 
modern theorists distinguished by the canon. 

According to this alternative history of political thought, ancient Greece 
cannot be claimed as exclusively western by the western philosophical tra- 
dition. Rather, Plato and Aristotle are the ancestors of a philosophical tradi- 
tion that criss-crosses between several different cultures and religions: pagan 
ancient Greece, the Christianised Roman empire, the Christian Byzantine 
empire, the Zoroastrian Persian empire, the Islamic empire, Latin 
Christendom, secular Europe and later, its colonies, now known as the West. 
This establishes, as Wilson remarks, a “Euro-Arab” tradition of scholar- 
ship.” Indeed, Richard Walzer used to advise classical scholars to read the 
Arabic commentaries to finish their work as scholars of Greek philosophy.” 
The transmission of the Greek texts is a rich story of intercultural commu- 
nication, whereby different theorists of different religious and cultural back- 
grounds have shared in the “conversation” about politics and the good life.” 
It is a narrative in which ancient Greece provides common foundations both 
to aspects of the Islamic civilization and the European, later western, civi- 
lization. It is only in this broader sense that Plato and Aristotle can be said 
to be founders of western political thought. 

This story of an intercultural philosophical tradition dating back to 
Plato and Aristotle is well known to medievalists and Islamic studies schol- 
ars (indeed, to Muslims in general, who often take great pride in the impor- 
tance of medieval Muslim philosophy and its contributions to the West). 
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The way I have told the history, however, is not well known (if known at 
all) to students of the standard account of the history of political thought. In 
addition, the formative role played by Muslim philosophers on the western 
political tradition as I have recounted it here is contentious: the more com- 
mon version is that Muslim philosophers simply “absorbed, preserved, and 
retransmitted Greek thought [...] to Europe during the Middle-Ages, 
thereby ensuring the continuity of the western philosophical tradition.” In 
other words, all that the Muslim thinkers did was passively preserve what 
are essentially “western” ideas. 

That the passive role of Muslim thinkers as transmitters of western 
ideas is a commonly accepted notion indicates that my telling of an uncon- 
ventional history of political thought challenges the very identity of the 
western intellectual tradition, because the alternative account disputes the 
notion that Plato and Aristotle are the founders of an exclusively western 
canon of political theory, and also because it brings into view characters not 
thought of as westerners. Some readers may agree with my point about the 
sloppiness of the elision between the phrases “the history of political 
thought” and “the history of western political thought,” and seek to be more 
precise in the future, but many might object to my implication that there is 
something wrong with considering ancient Greece as the foundation of 
western political thought. After all, ancient Greece is part of Europe, hence 
part of the history of European political thought, and as Europe is part of 
the West, it is part of the history of western political thought. 

But consider the implications of Hodgson’s observation that “[c]lassical 
Greece is called ‘western,’ though Byzantine Greece is often included in the 
‘East.’ Indeed, when Greece was part of the Ottoman Empire, Europe 
thought of it as part of the “East.” In 1902, D.C. Hogarth, an English archae- 
ologist, included Greece as part of the “Near East,” and during WWII the 
British Middle East Air Command stretched from Malta to Iran, and Syria 
to Ethiopia. As late as a 1948, a UN Economic Commission for the Middle 
East included Greece in its definition of the Middle East.” 

At what point, then, did Greece become a western country? How is it 
possible to consider ancient Greece as the foundation of western civiliza- 
tion and political philosophy, when the rest of the time Greece is not con- 
sidered part of the West? How can the Merovigians and not the Byzantines 
be seen as the “true” heirs of ancient Greece? Conversely, if the criterion 
for inclusion in the tradition of western political thought is being from a 
country that is now seen as part of the West, why exclude Muslim philoso- 
phers, like Ibn Rushd (Averroes), from Al-Andalusia (Muslim Spain)? Why 
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exclude theorists who are part of a continuous chain of the transmission of 
the teachings of Plato and Aristotle from ancient Greece to modern Europe? 
It is not, after all, as if the canon as it is currently framed represents the his- 
tory of a single religious tradition, nor that of a single cultural tradition. 


The Canon and Western Identity 


The canon represents to many western thinkers an authoritative tradition to 
be consulted for guidance to the problems of today. To be sure, the whole 
tradition of western political thought is not a seamless one, rather an assem- 
blage of often conflicting notions of the good life, human nature, the best 
polity, and so on. But these differences are held together in the tradition by 
virtue of their “westernness” — their affiliation with conversation about pol- 
itics (supposedly) taking place within the boundaries of the West. 

As such, there is a subtext underlying the canon’s construction and 
what it means for western intellectuals: a conviction that the progress of 
political thought in the West represents the epitome of thinking about poli- 
tics and the good life. Western civilization is the story of the triumph of rea- 
son over (religious) dogmatism, liberty over bondage, and equality over 
aristocratic privilege.* Western civilization emerges as the pinnacle in a 
hierarchy of civilizations, graded according to certain ideals of liberty and 
equality. The canon’s role in this broader conception of civilization is 
“interpreted [in this story] as the theoretical component, the esprit of his- 
torical progress, and its lessons are ‘principles never to be effaced from the 
minds of mankind to the end of time.’ *** 

Stuurman argues that the canon was invented in the nineteenth century, 
and points to Robert Blakey’s The History of Political Literature from the 
Earliest Times (1855) as the first textbook of the history of political thought 
of which he is aware.” He argues that the outlines provided by Blakey 
(ancient Greece as the foundation, the medieval period focusing on the 
Church vs. State contest, the theory of Christian natural law, the right of 
resistance to unjust rule, and the modern era characterized by the triumph of 
reason and liberal institutions) have remained relatively unchanged in the 
twentieth century, in spite of many additions and amendments. Stuurman 
observes that this nineteenth century vision of the triumph of reason and 
freedom has its roots in the Enlightenment philosophy of history.*° 

These are significant observations, especially for my article’s aim to 
reassess the canon’s reflexivity and usefulness for our contemporary era. For 
it was in the nineteenth century that the concept of civilizations as bounded 
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entities based on a particular essence took root. In the Enlightenment era, the 
philosophes had attacked the church for its stifling of scientific thought and 
progress. (Incidentally, to avoid the censors they substituted Islam for 
Christianity in their attack on religion.*’) But they still thought of the “ori- 
ental man” in humanist terms, that all “men” shared a certain basic simi- 
larity by virtue of being human.* This changed with the nineteenth century’s 
triumphalism and imperialism. The oriental man “became something quite 
separate, sealed off in his own specificity, yet worthy of a kind of grudging 
admiration. This is the origin of the homo Islamicus, a notion widely 
accepted even today.”*” 

The study of the comparative history of religions and of historical and 
comparative linguistics contributed to these concepts. Civilizations were 
conceived of as totally separate entities, founded on a religious essence." 
The boundaries were sealed, not porous, and the civilizations could be 
ranked according to their embodying high and noble qualities. Not surpris- 
ingly, Western Europe was placed at the pinnacle, followed by “eastern” 
Christianity, Islam, Africa and native peoples of the “New World.” The 
Voltairian anti-clerical tradition claimed ancient Greece, as an early exem- 
plar of reason as the way to truth, as the embodiment of “western” civiliza- 
tion. This was contrasted with a “Semitic spirit of intolerance, scholastic 
dogmatism, fanatical and blind reliance on faith alone, a debilitating fatal- 
ism, and a contempt for the visual arts. Attributed to this spirit were all the 
misdeeds associated with Judaism, Christianity, and Islam.*' Many western 
intellectuals remain committed today, even if at a subconscious level, to this 
contrast between the western and non-western spirit, and to an essentialist 
conception of civilizations. This is in spite of the intellectual challenges of 
Marxism, deconstructionism, postmodernism and poststucturalism. 

Understood from a ““Westernist” perspective,” it is clear that the story 
of the canon’s origins, its exclusive claim to Plato and Aristotle, its way of 
explaining the transmission of Platonic and Aristotelian thought from 
ancient Greece to Latin Europe via the inert hands of Muslim and Jewish 
philosophers, and its conception of Machiavelli as the break between 
“ancients” and “moderns,” is no mere trifle: it is part of the very essence of 
what it means to be a “Westerner.” Stuurman is right when he says, “it is 
not too much to say that the canonical story of political thought is at the 
very center of European, and more generally, western identity. ™ This is an 
invented tradition formulated by western Europeans that speaks to their 
understanding of the relationship between reason and revelation, Church 
and State, history and progress, and insiders and outsiders. It prioritizes 
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those peoples and eras they see as their kin, their intellectual ancestors. As 
I mentioned at the start of this paper, this is to be expected; every people 
does this in its formulation of a sacred tradition that is to speak to the needs 
and concerns of its adherents. In this paper, I am trying to highlight under- 
lying presuppositions of the canon and to raise questions of the canon’s 
continued appropriateness for this new era of interpenetration of cultures, 
peoples and religions. 

A more genuinely self-reflexive history of western political thought 
would place its origins with those moments, perhaps hard to pin down cat- 
egorically, when European intellectuals began to think of themselves as 
“European” (if we continue to accept the equation of “Europe” with “the 
West.”) Thus we might start with medieval Christian theologians, such as 
Bede (672-735), the pre-eminent Biblical scholar who attempted to place 
the Saracens into the Christian historical schema. But if the western iden- 
tity is to be a secular one, a more appropriate place would be the eras of the 
reaction to the Church and Latin Scholasticism, the end of the idea of a 
united Christendom and the rise of proto-nationalism — the Renaissance, or 
the Reformation.** The emergence of the Latin Christian identity would be 
an important precursor to this western sense of self. In this version of the 
history of western political thought, as Stuurman argues, “the ancients [and, 
I would add, the Latin scholars] ... appear ... [as] ‘intellectual materials,’ 
rather than as theorists in their own, Greek or Roman, contexts.’”’ 

The standard way to teach the history of western political theory, usu- 
ally in the form of a study of the progression of individual great male 
thinkers, is to treat these men as Westemers who are having a conversation 
with other Westerners about the nature of politics, the good life, the best 
polity, the best form of government and so on. The West is conceived, in 
line with what I have said above about civilizational essences, as an entity 
that is hermetically sealed from the rest of the (peripheral) non-western 
world. Other peoples, religions and cultures are marked off as if “the West” 
existed in a world of its own and had no relationship whatsoever with the 
non-western world. 

The field of political theory, existing as a closed system, does not 
encourage people to do much more than study a set of (largely given) 
thinkers for their views about X or Y topic. Comparative political theory is 
virtually non-existent” Contemporary political theorists, unlike philoso- 
phers as far as I am aware, have not explored the relationship between the 
men who make up the canon and Islamic political philosophy. Non- 
Westerners simply do not figure in the conversation — either as interlocutors 
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or as relevant aspects of the world in which the great thinkers were carrying 
out their conversations. The way the canon is taught disregards the intellec- 
tual interaction between “the West” and a host of other religions, cultures 
and their thinkers — Judaism, Islam, China, India, Africa, native American, 
and so on; the construction of the canon as an enclosed western system does 
not take into account its intercultural nature. All of these relationships ought 
to be studied. In what follows I focus only on Islam and the West. 

This treating of the West as sealed off from the rest of the world has not 
always been characteristic of western intellectualism. In the medieval 
period, “the existence of Islam was the most far-reaching problem in 
medieval Christendom ... at every level of experience.”* Whether as foil 
or as teacher, Muslim philosophy (and Islam in general) was an integral 
aspect of Latin intellectual and theological thinking and writing. And, 
unlike today, this was recognized by the thinkers themselves. Roger Bacon 
(ca. 1214-92) had remarked in his history of philosophy, “thus philosophy 
was revived chiefly by Aristotle in Greek and then chiefly by Avicenna [Ibn 
Sina] in Arabic.” St Thomas Aquinas, at the same time as he learned from 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna), directed much of his writing to attacking Averrorism.* 
Indeed, the medieval sense of being part of Latin Christendom, their very 
identities as Latin European Christians, resulted largely from the challenge 
of the existence of the Islamic empire." 

The situation is similar for the Renaissance, Enlightenment and early 
modern and modern philosophers. As Walzer remarks, “In the age of Dante 
people were fully aware of this particular importance [of Islamic philosophy 
and science in the history of European civilization] of the Muhammadans 
for their own cultural life’” Leibniz (1646-1716) footnotes Ash»arite and 
Mvoetazilite positions on the divine will and divine justice in his discussion 
of the discussion of evil in the world.” Machiavelli discusses “the Turk” in 
his Prince.* Voltaire, Diderot and other philosophes attack Islam and praise 
“Arab” science in their campaign against the Catholic Church. 

Other Enlightenment deists praise Islam as the closest religion to nat- 
ural religion, and many Enlightenment thinkers saw Islam in a civilizing 
role: “civilization did not come from the monasteries, but rather from the 
pagan Greeks and Romans and was transmitted to Europe by, of all people, 
non-Christian Arabs.’™ Rousseau praises the Mohammadan system of reli- 
gion.” Locke, Hegel, Marx and, Mill in line with then dominant Orientalist 
conceptions of the Middle East, portray the world of Islam as stagnated in 
despotism, the example of which emphasized the western world’s progress 
and civilization.* In sum, medieval, Renaissance, Enlightenment and mod- 
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ern philosophers treated Muslim thinkers as a part of their conversations 
(sometimes paradoxically, given that their popular and religious cultural 
milieu was largely anti-Islamic), and yet this is not part of the contempo- 
rary conversation about the thinkers themselves. 

In fact in today’s western cultural milieu, Islam (usually in the form of 
“Islamic fundamentalism”) still features as an important aspect of political 
theorizing. Westerners are aware of the world of Islam, and the juxtaposi- 
tion, even threat, it (apparently) poses to western civilization. Liberal dis- 
course abounds with references to Islam and to the problems apparently 
thrown up by Islamic civilization: especially questions of tolerance and the 
presence of Muslim minorities living in the West. Imagine a canon based 
on twentieth-century texts taught in 300 years that does not breathe a word 
about these intellectual relationships. With greater or lesser intensity, 
awareness of Islam has been a significant feature of “western” conscious- 
ness since about 1120.” Whether as interlocutors or as foil, Islam has 
played, and continues to play, a crucial role as “Other” in the formation and 
maintenance of western identities. This insight is vital to understanding the 
traditional construction of the canon. 


The Canon and Western Christianity 


I have suggested above, following Stuurman, that the canon was con- 
structed in the nineteenth century, based on an Enlightenment vision of 
history and a nineteenth-century image of the role of Europe in the march 
of the progress of civilizations. The canon has been presented so far as the 
story of the secularization of thought, the triumph of reason over religious 
dogmatism. The privileging of reason as a way to truth led naturally to 
claiming ancient Greek thinkers as “western,” given their emphasis on rea- 
son and logic over theology. 

One expects to find, then, that the history of western political thought 
is composed of thinkers who hold to the same principles — a reliance on 
reason and a discounting of revelation or theology as guides to truth or 
sources of wisdom. Indeed, this is sometimes the explanation given for the 
jump in the short account of the history of political thought from Aristotle 
to Machiavelli, that Machiavelli marks the break of the sway of Aristotelian 
and theological thinking over western intellectuals. Thus, it is said, 
European Christian thinkers are sidelined as well as Muslim thinkers.” The 
history of western political thought is typically understood as the history 
and celebration of secular thought. On this reading, the exclusion of 
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Islamic political philosophy is easily explained: the adjective “Islamic” 
implies that Islamic political thought is tied up with the Islamic religion. 
Since that religion is based on revelation and not on reason, it is not a rel- 
evant aspect of the tradition of western political theory, which emphasizes 
reason over revelation. 

A quick glance at the canon, however, reveals that its composition is 
not based exclusively on such principles as a thinker’s relationship to the 
reason/revelation conundrum. For based on that assumption, one would 
expect to find included those “Islamic” philosophers who saw them- 
selves as the heirs to Plato and Aristotle and who also emphasized rea- 
son over revelation: al-Kindi, al-Farabi, al Razi, Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd and 
so on. In addition, one would also not expect to find that the expanded 
canon does, in fact, include thinkers who were theologians — Christian 
theologians who were also philosophers (Aquinas) and Christian theolo- 
gians who were not (Luther and Calvin). Why exclude Muslim philoso- 
phers of reason? Why include Christian theologians, but not Muslim or 
Jewish theologians? 

The answer, of course, is that the canon represents those whom west- 
ern intellectuals think of as their proper kin or ancestors. This is, as I have 
said before, normal: all peoples have a tradition of wise men or women 
whom they deem their proper sources for guidance. Islamic traditions 
include and exclude thinkers based on certain criteria, such as knowledge 
of Arabic and Arabic grammar, knowledge of Qur’anic revelation, knowl- 
edge of the biography of Prophet Muhammad, purity of personal behavior, 
and so on. 

The canon of western political thought is not different in having cul- 
turally specific boundaries demarcating who is “in” and who is “out.” But 
it is different in its lack of acknowledgment, even denial, of such borders, 
and the assumptions underpinning them. Typically, the ethnocentric bound- 
aries are drawn attention to only by those seeking to challenge or change 
the canon, and defended, not on the grounds of “these are our culturally 
specific reasons for inclusion/exclusion,” but on the grounds of the canon’s 
“timeless truths:” timeless truths that are apparently neutrally derived, and 
compiled into a canon in an unbiased manner. Thus the real demarcations 
of who is in and out of the canon are hidden. So, while many of the impor- 
tant thinkers in the canon are not theologians, indeed are not at all religious, 
are unorthodox or even anti-religious (Machiavelli, Hobbes, Marx and 
Nietzsche), or, are pagan, (in the case of the “founders” Plato and Aristotle), 
Christian beliefs (as distinct from Islamic or Jewish beliefs) have not been 
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a barrier to including other thinkers — Augustine, Aquinas, Locke, Mill, 
Rousseau.” 

The explanation for these inclusions and exclusions will most likely be 
something that draws attention to the “Westernness” of the thinkers included, 
and the non-Westerness of those excluded. But what is Westernness? Is it a 
geographical designation: the canon represents those who have been born 
in Europe? This seems solid enough, until we try to define Europe. I have 
already drawn attention to the problems of considering Plato and Aristotle 
as “Westerners.” But does this work for the medieval period and after? 
Only if that is considered the starting point of western political theory, and 
even then, as I have said before, there are problems. 

What of the medieval Muslim philosophers from Spain (Ibn Rushd, 
1126-98) or Turkey (al Farabi, 870-950)? If we do not include these thinkers 
because Muslim Spain is not seen as part of the proper history of Europe, or 
that Turkey is not part of Europe, then we are back at the original problem: 
does one have to be a Christian to be part of European history, and if Turkey 
is not part of Europe, why is Greece? In addition, “having been born in 
Europe” as a criterion will exclude other thinkers, like the American 
Federalists, who are included in an expanded study of the history of western 
political thought. Perhaps the geographical criterion can be refined by 
adding, “born in what is now considered part of Europe, or one of its 
colonies.” And then there would be the dilemma of considering just who in 
the colonies would count. Would a Muslim liberal reformer born and bred in 
British Egypt be included? 

If geography gives unclear boundaries for the canon, is there an alter- 
native? What of an intellectual criterion? I have already mentioned how rela- 
tionship to the reason/revelation quandary does not work. Is it then, quite 
simply, one’s religious belief: the canon represents Christian thinkers? The 
answer to that, of course, is immediately no. What of Plato and Aristotle? 
Also, many of the most important thinkers in the canon were unorthodox in 
their Christian belief, or even dismissive of it and of religion in general. But 
Christian belief has not excluded anyone from being included in the canon, 
thus a refinement is required: the canon represents those who come from a 
Christian background, irrespective of their own personal beliefs. 

This works for everyone, even Marx, who came from a family of 
Rabbis, since his father had converted to Christianity before he was born. 
Geography is not completely irrelevant, so we can think of the canon’s 
boundaries as “having been born in Europe, or one of its colonies if one is 
white and ofa Christian background.” This still raises problems, for unless 
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the canon is only thought to be an historical one, ending with Nietzsche, 
when we reach the twentieth-century, especially the second half, where the 
“West” is now a multi-cultural endeavor, the situation becomes even more 
complicated. 

Thus “Westerness” means “Christianness” in some form or other.“ 
And this observation is especially significant for the relationship of 
Islamic political philosophers to the canon. While there is some variation 
in the image of Islam in European thought, ranging from Christian theo- 
logical rejection and attack, to admiration, and even acceptance by con- 
version, by and large the dominant or mainstream attitude has been 
markedly consistent in its negative appraisal of the Islamic religion, peo- 
ples and cultures.” The overall context for considering Islam by western 
intellectuals has always been determined by Christian polemic, and by 
popular culture that was replete with fantastic stories of Prophet 
Muhammad, his being a liar, his magic, sensuality, violence, and so on. 
This is the case even today. Dante had placed the Prophet Muhammad on 
the lowest level of hell, condemned continually to be ripped in half, but 
he placed Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd in limbo, with Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle. 

The transition to the “rationalism” of the Enlightenment, and the 
replacement of Christian theology by secular thought, did not change the 
basic structure of European thinking on Islam. The negative medieval 
Christian polemical image of Islam survived these changes.“ Orientalism, 
the secular “scientific” study of the Islamic world, encouraged notions of 
“oriental despotism, oriental splendor, cruelty, sensuality,” and so on.“ 
Admiration for the scientific and philosophical achievements of the 
“Arabs” was often achieved by separating them from their Islamic milieu, 
and thinking of them as not true Muslims.“ 

Therefore, while some medieval theorists embraced Ibn Rushd’s think- 
ing, establishing a school of Latin Averroism, others, especially Christian 
theologians, attacked Ibn Rushd and the Latin school for heresy. Other 
Christian theologians sought to salvage Aristotle from “the Commentator.” 
Thus Duns Scotus (1266-1308) wrote of “that accursed Averroes” and his 
“fantastic conception, intelligible neither to himself nor to others [which] 
assumes the intellective part of man to be a sort of separate substance unit- 
ed to man through the medium of sense images.”* Or, Du Plessis de 
Mornay, 1581, who wrote, “Aristotle is not very religious, but his inter- 
preter Averroes is thoroughly impious.” Somehow, the pagan Aristotle 
was preferred over monotheist thinkers. This can only be because of Ibn 
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Rushd’s association with Islam, a religion seen at the time as that of the 
Antichrist, or as the worst of the numerous Christian heresies. 

From the seventeenth century onwards, argues Wilson, European 
philosophers, for these kinds of political and religious reasons, as well as 
scholarly ones, were “increasingly concerned with separating original 
Aristotelian doctrines — the penimento — from Arabic overpainting.”” 
Averroes’ publication record, well represented prior to 1600, dropped 
sharply after 1600: from 1600 to 1800 only two new editions of Averroes 
were published.” Rodinson places this development of separating out 
Aristotle from the Islamic overlay much earlier, in the Renaissance: 

The Arabs may have started out on an equal footing with other ‘classical’ 

authors, but by the Renaissance, the Greeks were considered the undis- 

puted masters. The earlier translations of classical Greek authors via 

Arabic were seen as the epitome of the distortion of antiquity by the 

medieval ‘gothic’ spirit. With the Renaissance came the novel idea of 

returning to the original texts. The term ‘Arabism’ began to assume neg- 
ative connotations. Disdain for the barbarian age now included all that 
was Arab.””” 


Some western thinkers, especially those devoted to the study of Arabic 
and the Islamic world, sought to correct misinformation about Islam, and 
even to promote a more tolerant understanding of the religion and its peo- 
ples.” They did not, however, have a persuasive influence on the general 
character of European thought on Islam, and often had to prove their 
Christian credentials, and offer an apologetic stance for their interest in 
Islamic studies. The thinkers typically included in the canon of western 
political thought do not seem to have distinguished themselves for indepen- 
dent thinking about Islam. So, we find Hobbes reiterating the Christian 
polemical view of Prophet Muhammad as a false Prophet, who pretended to 
receive revelation by the whispering of a dove in his ear.”* And as mentioned 
above, in light of Orientalism, we find Locke, Hegel, Marx and Mill believ- 
ing the Islamic world to be despotic, dormant, and not progressive. 
Machiavelli’s more matter-of-fact discussion of “the Turk,” and Rousseau’s 
approval of Islam stand out as exceptions. 

Thus, the incentive to consider Islamic intellectual traditions in a posi- 
tive light is wholly missing from the European intellectual scene. The dis- 
dain, or hatred, for Islam from Christian polemics and popular culture, 
heightened by the imperialism and arrogance of the nineteenth century suc- 
ceeded in excluding from the canon an understanding of its indebtedness to 
and its interactions with Islamic philosophy. Muslim intellectuals could be 
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nothing but the enemy or the sleepy alien “Other,” they certainly could not 
be respected interlocutors. 


Conclusion 


Every nation has a sacred tradition that it turns to for guidance on living the 
good life. The history of western political thought has become the secular 
West’s sacred tradition. In spite of the feminist and multiculturalist criticisms 
leveled at it over the last decade, the canon remains intact, and meaningful 
to western intellectuals. Ball writes in his Reappraising Political Theory that 
the tradition of western political thought “warts and all ... is the most valu- 
able source upon which we have to draw [in order to appraise, criticize, and 
appreciate the arrangements of our society].” “If you ask,” he continues, 
“why draw upon such a flawed source?, I can only answer: because there is 
no other — and certainly no perfect — alternative.” One of the aims of my 
paper is to highlight that there are alternatives upon which to draw, perspec- 
tives derived from other traditions of political theory. 

I have also made the argument that alternative traditions, particularly 
Islamic political philosophy, have had a role to play in the formation of the 
canon of western political theory itself. It is only because of the traditional 
negative manner in which Christian and Orientalist thinkers perceived 
Islam that these intersections have been overlooked and written out. As 
Hodgson points out, many contemporary secularists have adopted the older 
Christian polemic view of Islam, even if they do not adhere to the Christian 
faith itself, and so the interactions between Islamic thought and western 
political thought continue to be denigrated or denied: 

In addition, some modern Muslims’ adherence to their own intellectu- 
al traditions in preference to those of the West draw the ire of a few west- 
ern intellectuals who remain committed to a nineteenth century view of the 
western tradition as the epitome of civilization. Daniel Pipes, seeking to 
convey his belief that modern Muslim religio-political movements are a 
threat to the West, writes: “[the Islamic resurgence is] a militant, atavistic 
force driven by hatred of western political thought, harking back to age-old 
grievances against Christendom.’”’ This quotation is notable for its empha- 
sis on the importance of the canon as a kind of litmus test for approval or 
disapproval from western intellectuals. Some Muslim intellectuals are able 
to use statements like Pipes’ to prove that the West is against Islam, and that 
it seeks to impose its own tradition of political theory at the cost of any 
indigenous traditions. 
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By drawing attention to the presuppositions underlying the “‘invented- 
ness” of the tradition of western political thought, my aim has been to refute 
the implications of Pipes’ conclusions. (As well as those of Muslims who 
concur in Pipe’s assumption of the absolute difference between Islam and the 
West.) The role of Plato and Aristotle and their transmission to the West is 
important here. By erroneously claiming Plato and Aristotle as the founders 
of traditional western political philosophy, and by overlooking the interme- 
diate role of Muslim intellectuals, the canon has presented a monocultural 
story of the history of political thought that wipes out its true intercultural 
nature. At a time when Westerners and non-Westerners are engaging in dia- 
logue about the nature of the world political community, it is time to be 
aware of this multicultural heritage. Unless the West seeks to dominate the 
world, that is only appropriate for the coming multicultural age. 
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New Muslim Discourses on Pluralism 
in the Post-Modern Age: Nursi on 
Religious Pluralism and Tolerance 


Hasan Horkuc 


Abstract 


The subject of religious pluralism can provoke a great deal of 
controversy. One could take the view that all religious knowl- 
edge is relative and that no one can claim absolute truth for his 
or her religion. Alternatively one can claim that his religion or 
understanding is the only truth. Religious pluralism is the theory 
that all religions constitute varying conceptions of, and responses 
to, one ultimate, mysterious divine reality. It concerns the legit- 
imacy of religious diversity and the idea that no single religion 
has a monopoly on religious truth. Some may argue that link- 
ing religion with pluralism presents a potential threat to their 
religion. 


This paper presents Said Nursi’s philosophy on religious pluralism and 
tolerance by illustrating, analyzing, and interrelating his reflections con- 
tained especially in the Risale-i Nur (The Epistle of Light) Collection! The 
following questions will be considered: How does Nursi view others who 
believe and worship differently? Can believers coexist in peace in the same 
societal structure? Is there any way to share the world with those who have 
different religious practices and beliefs? Is a person of another faith saved? 
How should unbelievers be treated? 

The first section briefly describes modern man’s search for true reli- 
gion and the significance of belief, according to Nursi. At this point, one 
must try to comprehend the tolerance for both religious and national/ eth- 
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nic differences in Nursi’s strictly belief-based discourse. The second 
section surveys in great detail Nursi’s concepts concerning religious 
pluralism and tolerance from the perspective of socio-theological dis- 
course. The final section discusses practical aspects of Nursi’s 
approach concerning “the others,” and their different doctrines, ideolo- 
gies, and religions in order to promote different views of life and the 
universe. 


Preliminary Approaches for Nursi’s Understanding 
of Religious Pluralism 


Religion is still the most heated subject in contemporary Turkey. Nurculuk, 
one of the best-known twentieth-century Islamic religious movements, 
especially in Turkey, is now becoming a subject for academics who are try- 
ing to produce pictures of what is truly religious in Nurculuk and what 
attracts people to the movement? 

Its founder, Said Nursi, was born in 1876 in eastern Turkey and died 
in 1960 in Urfa, Turkey. He is also known as Bediüzzaman (the regenera- 
tor or non-pareil of the time)? Nursi studied Islam with the conceptions of 
the present age, and was highly successful in explaining the creation of all 
beings in the universe by blending Islamic theology and the physical sci- 
ences. His collected works, The Risale-i Nur (The Epistle of Light), is a 
6,000-page commentary on the Qur’an that reflects this bringing together 
of religion and science. Nursi believed that “the conscience is illuminated 
by the religious sciences, and the mind is illuminated by the sciences of 
civilization.” 

The Nur movement, which became known as Nurculuk, seeks to 
raise religious consciousness in a society based on individualism 
through education, civilization, and reason based on Nursi’s ideas. Said 
Nursi concentrated first on proving the pillars of Islamic belief and then 
on the necessity of belief and worship, morality and good conduct, and 
finally on the scientific and socioeconomic issues facing Muslims in 
this age. 

During the time in which he lived, materialism and communism were at 
their peak, and the world’s psycho-sociological condition was disturbing, viz. 
the world was in great crisis. On the other hand, there were enormous 
advances in the field of the modern sciences. These improvements in science 
were used as a tool for irreligion; to create doubt about religion in the minds 
of Muslims, as well as in the minds of Jews and Christians. 
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Ashur states: “Even the sciences, which are reconciled with Islam, 
were deliberately being used against it. They were endeavouring to show 
that Islam, the religion of civilisation, was opposed to progress and tech- 
nology. Society embraced either atheism or existentialism. Ubayd 
states: 

And certainly many philosophers have worshipped gods in some form. 

Rijson saw life itself as a god, while Darwin deified evolution. Hegel 

thought the absolute spirit was god, while Marx recognized dialectic 

materialism as god. Others are society, which Durkheim deified, sexu- 

ality, which Freud deified, the individual, which Sartre made into a 

false god. All these are nothing other than names given to acts and 

events pertaining to society, life, man, and the universe, which God has 
created.° 


Darwinism propounded that man was a special animal. The Darwinistic 
view implied that both humanity’s moral nature and its religion had devel- 
oped naturalistically. Now, there was no need for a God or religion to 
explain life. Darwinism contradicted ideas in the Holy Scriptures and was 
seen as a threat to revealed religions.’ Another great scientific revolution 
of the time was that of Freud’s, which placed sex at the heart of the per- 
sonality: Civilization was argued to depend on the sublimation of sexual 
energy.* 

Philosophers and artists increasingly became aware of this basic prob- 
lem of modern humanity, our loss of faith, and struggled to replace it. 
According to Burckhardt: 

The sun-centred system bears a clear symbolism, for it situates the light- 

source at the centre. However, Copernicus’ rediscovery of this system did 

not bring any new spiritual view. It was in fact the popularization of an 

esoteric truth to a dangerous extent. The sun-centred system has no shared 

aspect with people’s subjective experiences. Religious belief has no 
organic place in this system. In place of pointing out to man’s intellect the 
ways it could surpass itself and ensuring the evaluating of everything 
within the extraordinariness of the cosmos, it merely opened up the way 

to a materialist Prometheanism which was not even human, let alone 

superhuman.’ 


Surrounded by such ideas the basis for unreligious traditions, Nursi 
appeared as renewer and strengthener of belief and faith in God. His dis- 
course was based on “experiential” arguments for the existence of God" 
and his aim was to corroborate, prove, and publish the truths of the Qur’an 
and pillars of belief? For Nursi: 
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Man came to this world to be perfected by means of knowledge and 
supplication. In regard to his nature and abilities everything is tied to 
knowledge. And the foundation, source, light, and spirit of all true 
knowledge is knowledge of God, and its essence and basis is belief in 
God." 


Nursi was of the opinion that in order to make people convinced, strong 
believers, the relation between God and divine vicegerency, public order 
and social harmony is essential. He says: 

The parts of the Risale-i Nur, which consists of the sciences of belief, 

establishes and maintains public order and security. Yes, belief, the source 

of good character and virtues, certainly does not disturb public order, it is 

unbelief with its bad character that spoils it.'* 


In his Risale-i Nur, Nursi generally deals with the issue related to the 
next world rather than this world. In his words: 

The Risale-i Nur does not discuss the broad sphere of religion which 

encompasses the laws regulating social life; its chief subject and aim is 

discussion of the mighty pillars of belief, which are the choicest and most 

elevated part of religion. Moreover, those I mostly address are firstly my 

own soul, then the philosophers of Europe. ° 


As a religious man, Nursi believed that “the revival of religion is the revival 
of the nation. The life of religion is the light of life. ”* 


Religious Pluralism and Tolerance 


Absolutism and Relativism 


According to Nursi, understanding of the truth is not one; the understand- 
ings may be many and can have different forms according to time and 
place. Even sacred laws change according to the passage of time. Indeed, 
in one age different prophets may — and have — come.” There were even 
different prophets and laws in the same continent in the same century."* 
Regarding the diversity of the schools of law, Nursi replies: 

If you say: The truth is one; how can the different ordinances of the four, 

or twelve, schools be true? 


The Answer: The same water governs in five different ways in five ill peo- 
ple of different disposition, thus: for one, the water is a cure for his illness, 
and according to medicine, necessary. For another, it is like poison for his 
sickness and harmful, and medically prohibited. For another, it causes a 
small amount of harm, and is reprehensible medically. For another the 
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water is beneficial and without harm; according to medicine that is sunna 
for him. And for yet another it is neither harmful nor beneficial; he can 
drink it with good health, and for him it is medically permissible. Thus, 
here the truth has become numerous; all five are true. Are you able to say: 
“The water is only a cure, only necessary, and it governs in no other 
way?””” 


In this context, according to Voll, Nursi’s approach to interpretation is plu- 
ralistic: “In terms of Qur’anic commentary, Said Nursi argues that the 
verses of the Qur’an reflect the vastness of God’s message and depths of 
meanings.” He then quotes Nursi: 


As the Qur’an of Miraculous Exposition expresses truths through its 
explicit, clear meanings and senses, so it expresses many allusive mean- 
ings through its styles and forms. Each of its verses contains numerous 
levels of meanings. Since the Qur’an proceeds from all-encompassing 
knowledge, all its meanings may be intended. It cannot be restricted to 
one or two meanings like man’s speech, the product of his limited mind 
and individual will. It is because of this that innumerable truths con- 
tained in the Qur’an’s verses have been expounded by Qur’anic com- 
mentators, and there are many more which have not been expounded by 
them.” 


According to Voll, “this openness to many different levels of under- 
standing reflects a pluralism that is not a relativist position, but rather 
emphasizes the importance of the role of the individual in the interpreta- 
tion.” 

The background to Nursi’s approach to tolerance is explained by 
Michel: 


Many years before in 1910-1911, Said Nursi was questioned concern- 
ing his desire to build relations of friendship with Christians. He was 
confronted with the restrictive interpretation that some Muslims had 
placed on the Qur’anic verse: “O you who believe! Do not take the Jews 
and the Christians for your friends and protectors (5:51).” In the light of 
this verse, he was asked, why did he say that Muslims and Christians 
should be friends? His answer is instructive, not only for understanding 
Said Nursi’s desire to encourage love and friendship between Muslims 
and Christians, but for his approach to Qur’anic interpretation. In his 
view, the Qur’anic proscription is not general but absolute and, as such, 
can be restricted ... 


Time is a great interpreter; if it determines its limits, it cannot be gain- 
said. That is, when a matter becomes clear in the course of time, one 
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cannot object to it. Moreover, if the judgment is based on derived evi- 
dence, the source of the derivation shows the reason for the judgment.” 


In applying this principle to the interpretation of this verse, he holds 
that the prohibition against friendship with Jews and Christians is effec- 
tive only when they reflect Jewishness or Christianity. “But,” he con- 
cludes: 

just as not all of the characteristics of an individual Muslim necessarily 

reflect the teaching of Islam, so also, not all of the qualities of individual 

Jews or Christians reflect unbelief. 


If Muslims find in a Jew or Christian qualities that are in agreement 
with Islamic teaching, they should consider those qualities praisewor- 
thy. It is those good qualities that form the basis for friendship with 
Jews and Christians. “Can a Muslim love a Christian or Jew?” he asks, and 
in answer gives as example a man married to a woman of the People of 
the Book. “Of course, he should love her.” His argument is the very fact 
that the Qur’an permits a Muslim man to marry a Jewish or Christian 
woman presumes that he can and should love her.** Nursi’s understand- 
ing of interpretation and his openness to the qualities of individual 
reflect pluralism. 


The Other or the Others 


One of the main concerns that religious pluralism addresses is the concept 
of “the other” or the others. This concept involves social—ethnical divi- 
sions, categorizations, and labelling used to maintain traditional religious 
polarity. Such categories as believers—non-believers, Jewish—Gentile, 
Christian—non-Christian will be employed in a society. As Marshood puts 
it: 


Civilizations have always constructed “the other” in forms that serve their 
own interest, and have treated “the other” very violently and the history 
has been very much filled with this kind of violency. Tolerance is rare. 
Indeed, the term civilization implies that a ranking hierarchy is always 
present and that the social construction of civilization is a product of com- 
peting interactions between groups. Although some religions are more 
exclusionist than others, virtually all of them either assert or imply that 
their own version of the world is true, thereby rendering competing 
worldviews inferior. In religious language, “the other” is always evil and 
dirty. Humans couldn’t have created a loving and caring God without cre- 
ating evil. It is the creation of a jealous god that can’t coexist alongside 
that of “the other.” 
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In other words, from the very beginning of history the nature of man 
has always led to the constitution of the other or the others, and then 
attempts to challenge and change that “other.” If this is not possible, man 
has tried to destroy it. In this regard, history is full of religious commit- 
ments to and wars for absolutism. Huntington has claimed that the twenty- 
first century will see the clashes of civilizations, in other words, clashes of 
the others. Pluralism is an attempt to try to understand the differences in 
order to promote life and the universe. 


Religions 


Nursi summons believers to love and brotherhood: 


O unjust man nurturing rancour and enmity against a believer! Let us 
suppose that you were on a ship, or in a house, with nine innocent 
people and one criminal. If someone were to try to make the ship 
sink, or to set the house on fire, because of that criminal, you know 
how great a sinner he would be. You would cry out to the heavens 
against his sinfulness. Even if there were one innocent man and nine 
criminals aboard the ship, it would be against all rules of justice to 
sink it. 


So too, if there are in the person of a believer, who may be compared to 
a dominical dwelling, a Divine ship, not nine, but as many as twenty inno- 
cent attributes such as belief, Islam, and neighbourliness; and if you then 
nurture rancour and enmity against him on account of one criminal 
attribute that harms and displeases you, attempting or desiring the sinking 
of his being, the burning of his house, then you too will be a criminal 
guilty of a great atrocity.”° 


On the diversity of faith, Nursi states: 


When you know your way and opinions to be true, you have the right 
to say, “My way is right and the best.” But you do not have the right to 
say, “Only my way is right.” According to the sense of “The eye of 
contentment is too dim to perceive faults; it is the eye of anger that 
exhibits all vice”; your unjust view and distorted opinion cannot be the 
all-decisive judge and cannot condemn the belief of another as 
invalid.” 


Elsewhere Nursi asks: “What is the reason for the conflict among the 
people of truth while the misguided and worldly cooperate without rivalry?” 
In his answer, he mentions two powerful statements which maintain tradi- 
tional religious polarity: 
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1. To act positively, that is, out of love for one’s own outlook, avoiding 
enmity for other outlooks, not criticizing them, interfering in their beliefs 
and sciences, or in any way concerning oneself with them. 


2. To adopt the just rule of conduct that the follower of any right outlook 
has the right to say, “My outlook is true, or the best,” but not that “My 
outlook alone is true,” or that “My outlook alone is good,” thus implying 
the falsity or repugnance of all other outlooks.*” 


Alliance with Christians to fight atheism was also a part of Nursi’s 
acceptance of pluralism.” He believed in cooperation between the People 
of the Book against the common enemy of atheism or other unreligious ide- 
ologies. He wrote: 


It is even recorded in authentic traditions of the Prophet that at the end of 
time the truly pious among the Christians will unite with the People of the 
Qur’an and fight their common enemy, irreligion. And at this time, too, 
the people of religion and truth need to unite sincerely not only with their 
own brothers and fellow believers, but also with the truly pious and spir- 
itual ones the Christians, temporarily from the discussion and debate of 
points of difference in order to combat their joint enemy — aggressive 
atheism.” 


According to Michel: 


For Said Nursi, the enemy of human happiness and ethical upright- 
ness is unbelief, irreligion. It is people deciding to find their own path 
through life, not seeking Divine Guidance, not caring about God’s 
will or wise design for humankind, not wishing to give up their own 
pet desires and ideas to submit to God’s teaching about human nature 
and destiny. In seeking to affirm a Divinely-guided way of life in the 
modern age, Muslims find their natural allies in those Christians who 
are committed to following the teachings of Jesus and seek to live 
according to the truth. Facing a common enemy, that of “aggressive 
atheism,” Muslims should unite, according to Said Nursi, “not only 
with their own fellow-believers, but also with the truly pious 
Christians.” 


Nursi was instrumental in promoting interfaith dialogue. Michel 
states: 


In any study of the development of Christian-Muslim dialogue in the 20th 
century, special attention must be given to the writings and preaching of 
Bediuzzaman Said Nursi. As one of the first religious thinkers in the 
course of this century to propose and promote dialogue between Muslims 
and Christians, Said Nursi’s advocacy of this dialogue dates back to 1911. 
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This was a full half-century before the Catholic Church’s Second Vatican 
Council urged Christians and Muslims to resolve their differences and 
move beyond the conflicts of the past to build relations characterized by 
respect and cooperation. Bediuzzaman’s repeated promotion of Muslim- 
Christian dialogue is even more striking in that his recommendations fre- 
quently date from times of tension and even warfare between Muslim and 
Christian communities.” 


According to Nursi the other or the others (for Nursi’s time this would 
be Europeans) are not enemies. He even saw them as friends and gives a 


number of reasons for this. As Canan states: 


1. They were the means for our awakening. 

2. We would obtain science from them. 

3. We had to persuade them that Islam is the religion of peace. 

4. They were our neighbours, and being neighbours necessitated friend- 


34, 35 


ship. 


Nursi maintained that there was no harm in loving non-Muslims. Since 
they are developed in science and civilization, such love comes from their 
improvements in science and civilization that they possess. In addition, 
public order is the basis of all the worldly felicity. Such loving has not been 


avoided in the Quran.’ He wrote: 


Yet a man is not loved for himself. Maybe the love comes from his 
attribution or art. It therefore does not necessarily be right that all the 
attribution of a Muslim is Islamic and contrary to this all the attribu- 
tion of an unbeliever is un-Islamic. Nevertheless the attribution or the 
art which are Islamic might be observed by those who are not 
Muslim.” 


Elsewhere Nursi states: 


We shall look at the Europeans not as enemies, but as friends and ser- 
vants, since they encourage us and compel us towards our happiness and 
prosperity, and progress and civilization, which are the means at this time 
to upholding the Word of God.” 


Nursi considered Europe as having two faces: 


Europe is two. One follows the sciences which serve justice and right 
and activities beneficial for the life of society through the inspiration it 
has received from true Christianity. This first Europe I am not address- 
ing. Rather, I am addressing the second, corrupt Europe which, through 
the darkness of the philosophy of naturalism that considered the evils of 
civilization to be its virtues, has driven humankind to vice and mis- 
guidance.” 
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In a sense, Nursi’s approach to non-Muslims amounts to pluralism. He 
wrote: “Our action towards non-Muslims is persuasion, for we know them 
to be civilized, and to show Islam to be elevated and worthy of love.” 

Michel states: 

Writing during one of the most tragic periods in the history of Anatolia, 

Said Nursi could not ignore the reality of the deaths of so many innocent 

persons. It is to his great credit that he rose above sectarian loyalty to 

address the question of innocent Christians as well as Muslims who fell 
victim to the times. 


Even if those innocent people were unbelievers, [he stated], in return for 
the tribulations they suffered due to that worldly disaster, they have such 
a reward from the treasury of Divine mercy that if the veil of the Unseen 
were to open, a great manifestation of mercy would be apparent in rela- 
tion to them and they would declare, “O Lord, thanks be to You! All 
praise belongs to God.”” 


Ethnicism 


According to Nursi’s metaphor, there are four categories of workers in 
the palace of the universe: angels, animals, plants and inanimate crea- 
tures, and humanity. Their diverse duties of worship, in a sense admit 
pluralism.” His characterisation of the universe displays a universal 
pluralism. 


For despite the earth’s smallness and insignificance in relation to the 
heavens, its being filled with intelligent beings and from time to time 
being emptied and then refilled with new ones suggests — indeed, states 
clearly — that the heavens too, with their majestic constellations like 
adorned palaces, are filled with animate creatures, the light of the light of 
existence, and conscious and intelligent creatures, the light of animate 
creatures. Like man and the jinn, those creatures are spectators of the 
palace of the world, and ponderers over the book of the universe, and her- 
alds of this realm of dominicality. With their universal and comprehensive 
worship, they represent the glorification of the large and universal beings 
in the universe. * 


According to Nursi: 

Man is the place of manifestation of all the Names, but the Names being 
various has resulted in the universe’s variety and the differences in the 
angels’ worship, and has also caused a degree of variety among men. The 
different laws of the prophets, the different ways of the saints, and the dif 
ferent paths of the purified scholars have arisen from this mystery.“ 
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In his interpretation of the verse: “And there is nothing but it glorifies 
Him with praise” Nursi displays pluralism, saying: 

That is to say, since beauty and perfection are loved for themselves, they 
love themselves above everything. They are also both loveliness and love. 
The union of beauty and love stems from this point. Since beauty loves 
itself, it desires to see itself in mirrors. Thus all the lovable bounties and 
beautiful fruits which were set on the statue and on the picture bear the 
flashes, each according to its capacity, of that meaning of beauty. They 
display those flashes both to the owner of the beauty and to others. In 
exactly the same way, the All-Wise Maker delimits, orders and gives 
determined proportions and shapes to all things, particular and universal, 
through the manifestation of His Names; to Paradise and this world, the 
heavens and the earth, plants and animals, men and jinn, angels and spirit 
beings. By doing this, He causes them to recite His Names of Determiner, 
Orderer, and Giver of Form.” 


Concerning ethnicity, Nursi expounds the verse, “O mankind! We cre- 
ated you from a single (pair) of a male and a female, and made you into 
nations and tribes, that you may know each other.” That is, “I created you as 
peoples, nations, and tribes, so that you should know one another and the 
relations between you in social life, and assist one another; not so that you 
should regard each other as strangers, refusing to acknowledge one another, 
and nurturing hostility and enmity.’ Nursi states: “That is to say, being 
divided into groups and tribes should lead to mutual acquaintance and 
mutual assistance, not to antipathy and mutual hostility. * 


Salvation 


As an Islamic scholar, Nursi held that salvation could be obtained only 
through Islam. On the question of whether one who says There is no god 
but God, but does not say, Muhammad is the Messenger of God is saved, 
Nursi argues: 
The two parts of the confession of faith cannot be separated; they prove 
each other, comprise each other; one cannot be without the other. Since 
the Prophet (Upon whom be blessings and peace) was the Seal of the 
Prophets and the heir of all the prophets, he is at the start of all the ways 
leading to God. There can be no way to reality and salvation outside his 
mighty highway. All those with inner knowledge of God and the author- 
ities of those who have researched into reality have said like Sa’di 
Shirazi: “/t is impossible, Sa’di, to be victorious on the way of salvation, 
except by following Mustafa.” They also said: “All ways are closed except 
the highway of Muhammad.” 
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However, it sometimes happens that people may be on the highway of 
Muhammad and within it, without knowing that it is the highway of 
Muhammad. And it sometimes happens that they do not know the Prophet, 
but the road they take is part of the highway of Muhammad. 


It happens too that being in a state of ecstasy or entirely immersed in 
contemplation or having withdrawn from the world, not thinking of the 
highway of Muhammad, There is no god but God is sufficient for them. 
Nevertheless, a most important aspect is this: non-acceptance is one 
thing, while the acceptance of non-being is another. Ecstatics and 
recluses or those who have not heard or do not know, do not know the 
Prophet or they do not think of him so that they should accept him. They 
are ignorant in that respect. They only know There is no god but God in 
regard to knowledge of God. They may be among those who will be 
saved. 


But if those who have heard of the Prophet and know his message do not 
affirm him, they do not recognize Almighty God. For them, the phrase 
There is no god but God alone does not express the affirmation of Divine 
Unity, which is the means of salvation. For that is not ignorant non- 
acceptance, which may be excusable to a degree, it is rather the accep- 
tance of non-being, which is denial. A person who denies Muhammad, 
who with his miracles and works was the pride of the universe and glory 
of mankind, certainly can in no respect receive any light and will not rec- 
ognize God. However ... that is enough for now.” 


The above discussion implies a degree of pluralism. Other evidence 
of Nursi’s tolerance comes from the following passage: “I have seen some 
unreligious people who agreed on and supported that consequences of 
Islam and Islamic shari’a were beneficial for the social life and especially 
for the politics of Ottomans.” Nursi considers them as Muslims, that is to 
say they were submitting to the truth but were not believers. They are 
called unbeliever Muslims. 

Nursi continues: 

I have seen some people who, in the name of the West and civilization, 

were embracing innovations and supporting un-Islamic ideologies, yet 

have faith in God, the hereafter, and the Prophet. Since they have not 
bound themselves by the laws of Muhammad they are non-Muslim 
believers.” 


He points out, however, that Islam without belief cannot be the means of 
salvation, and belief without Islam cannot be the means of salvation. 
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Nursi maintained the view that it was a wild principle of civilization 
that for the sake of society an individual might be sacrificed, or for the sake 
of a nation parts of society’s rights are dispensible: 


The pure justice of the Qur’an does not spill the life and blood of an inno- 
cent, even for the whole of humanity. The two are the same both in the 
view of Divine Power, and in the view of justice. But through self-interest 
man becomes such that he will destroy everything that forms an obsta- 
cle to his ambition, even the world if he can, and he will wipe out 
mankind.*’ 


Nursi’s recognition of pluralism might be summarized by the metaphor 
of different personalities in the same individual: 


If someone is both a teacher, and a policeman, and a clerk of the court, 
and an inspector in the civil service, in each office he has both relations, 
and duties, and obligations, and salaries, and responsibilities, and pro- 
motion, and enemies and rivals who are the cause of his failures. He 
appears before the king with many titles, and he sees the king. He seeks 
help from him with many tongues. He has recourse to many of the ruler’s 
titles, and seeks his help in many forms in order to be saved from the evil 
of his enemies. In just the same way, man, who manifests many Names 
and is charged with many duties and afflicted with many enemies, 
invokes many of the Names in his prayers and supplications. Like 
Muhammad the Arab, the cause of pride of mankind and truly the most 
perfect man, supplicated with a thousand and one Names in his prayer, 
Jawshan al-Kabir.*' 


Moderation 


Believing Islam to be the middle way, Nursi stressed the importance of 
moderation and keeping away from want and excess, saying: “Too much or 
too little of anything is not good. Moderation is the middle way.”*>** 

One instance of his applying the notion of pluralism concerns his 
defense of Muhyiddin al-‘Arabi, an Islamic scholar of the Unity of Exis- 
tence: “Yes, Muhyiddin was rightly-guided and acceptable, but in all his 
works cannot be the guide and instructor ... However, he is free of mis- 
guidance. Sometimes, a word may appear to be unbelief, but the one who 
spoke it is not an unbeliever.”** He also quotes Muhyiddin: “Those who are 
not one of us and do not know our station should not read our books, for it 
may be damaging for them.”*° 

Nursi’s efforts in legitimizing Sufism and his attempts to reach com- 
mon understandings with the Shi‘ah also manifest a pluralistic view. 
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Though on the one hand, he expressed the opinion that some people 
attached too much importance to Sufism at the expense of serving the cause 
of spreading the truths of belief; on the other hand, he pays attention to 
legitimizing sainthood and Sufism and choosing the middle way.** 


Conclusion 


Nursi spent his life for his beliefs. His main ideas were the need to 
strengthen belief and reform society by moral-based discourse. By advo- 
cating a middle way, Nursi raised a voice of reasonable pluralism in the 
Islamic world in the early twentieth century. By viewing one person as 
having many personalities, all of which display different qualities,” he 
accepted diversity as the key to understanding the truth, from religiosity 
to ethnicism, and from moderation to salvation. He was neither an abso- 
lutist nor a relativist. 

To conclude, it might be said that Nursi, with his religious back- 
ground, is pluralistic in his approach to this world and the hereafter. He 
accepts different views, ideologies, and races, and his understanding of 
ethnicity demonstrates pluralism. He supported cooperation with 
Christians to fight against atheism, and did not consider Christians and 
Jews as enemies. For him, pluralism or tolerance does not necessarily 
mean integration or conversion, but rather the necessity to promote uni- 
versal life. 

In his understanding, the importance given even to one innocent person 
shows an impressive attitude of religious pluralism. We read in the Qur’an 
5:32: “If any one kills a person, unless it be for murder or for spreading mis- 
chief in the land, it would be as if he killed the whole people.” Nursi states: 

The rights of an innocent man cannot be cancelled for the sake of all the 

people. A single individual may not be sacrificed for the good of all. In 

the view of Almighty God’s compassion, right is right, there is no dif 

ference between great and small. The small may not be annulled for the 

great. Without his consent, the life and rights of an individual may not be 
sacrificed for the good of the community. If he consents to sacrifice them 

in the name of patriotism, that is a different matter. 


As for relative justice, a particular is sacrificed for the good of the univer- 
sal; the rights of an individual are not considered in the face of the com- 
munity. A sort of relative justice is attempted to be applied as the lesser of 
two evils. But if it is possible to apply pure justice, to attempt to apply rel- 
ative justice is wrong. It may not be attempted.” 
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Finally Nursi communicated a message of hope and tolerance to others 


when he wrote “The thing which is most worthy of love is love, and that 
most deserving of enmity is enmity. It is love and loving — that render peo- 
ple’s social life secure and that lead to happiness — it is these which are most 
worthy of love and being loved”? and “The time for enmity and hostility is 
finished.” *! 
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hear the Divine speech from everything,” just as he will in effect fall from the 
Throne to the ground, he will also be afflicted by false imaginings contrary to 
the truth!...” For more, see Said Nursi, “The Flashes,” in Risale-i Nur 1.0 CD, 
369-70. 
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is a means to happiness. He explains how sainthood is a proof of prophethood, 
and the Sufi way is a proof of the Shari`a. The way of sainthood is both very 
easy and very difficult; and very long and very short; and it is both valuable, 
and dangerous. This explains also the two ways of “inner journeying” and 
“outer journeying.” He explains the reality of the Unity of Existence and the 
Unity of Witnessing, and establishes the superiority of the people of “the 
legacy of prophethood.” He also discusses the following: 1) Three Points 
showing that the best of the ways of sainthood is following the Practices of the 
Prophet (PBUH), and its most important foundation, sincerity; and that this 
world is the realm of wisdom and service, not reward; so spiritual pleasures 
and illuminations should not be sought here; 2) Four Points pointing out that 
the Sufi way should serve the Shari`a; that its highest degrees are matters of 
the Shari`a; that it should always remain as a means and follow the Shari'a; 
and an answer to the question: Can saints be found outside the bounds of the 
Sunna and Shari`a?; 3) Eight Abysses on the Sufi way; and 4) Nine of the 
sweet fruits of the Sufi way. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, “The Letters,” in 
Risale-i Nur 1.0 CD. 2000, Yeni Nesil: Istanbul. p. 518. 
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If you wish to nourish enmity, then direct it against the enmity in your heart, 
and attempt to rid yourself of it. Be an enemy to your evil-commanding soul 
and its caprice and attempt to reform it, for it inflicts more harm on you than all 
else. Do not engage in enmity against other believers on account of that injuri- 
ous soul. Again, if you wish to cherish enmity, there are unbelievers and athe- 
ists in great abundance; be hostile to them. In the same way that the attribute of 
love is fit to receive love as its response, so too enmity will receive enmity as 
its own fitting response. If you wish to defeat your enemy, then respond to his 
evil with good. For if you respond with evil, enmity will increase, and even 
though he will be outwardly defeated, he will nurture hatred in his heart, and 
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hostility will persist. But if you respond to him with good, he will repent and 
become your friend. The meaning of the lines: If you treat the noble nobly, he 
will be yours, and if you treat the vile nobly, he will revolt, is that it is the mark 
of the believer to be noble, and he will become submitted to you by noble treat- 
ment. And even if someone is apparently ignoble, he is noble with respect to 
his belief. It often happens that if you tell an evil man, “You are good, you are 
good,” he will become good; and if you tell a good man, “You are bad, you are 
bad,” he will become bad. Hearken, therefore, to these sacred principles of the 
Qur’an, for happiness and safety are to be found in them: 

If they pass by futility, they pass by it in honourable disdain. If you forgive, 
pardon, and relent, verily God is All-Relenting, Merciful. Nursi, “The 
Letters,” in Risale-i Nur 1.0 CD, 315. 
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The Qur’an’s Self-Image: Books, Writing 
and Authority in Muslim Scripture 


Daniel A. Madigan 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001. 272 pages. 


This is a well-researched and carefully thought out book on the highly com- 
plex issue of the Qur’an’s self-referential terms to its own status as Scripture. 
Particularly illuminating are the author, Daniel Madigan’s, clear and pro- 
found engagements with the semantic content of key Qur’anic words like 
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kitab, mushaf, qur’an, dhikr, tanzil, and wahy, and his discussion of the 
inter-relatedness of these terms. Madigan successfully problematizes partic - 
ularly the key terms kitab and Qur'an since, as he shows, their meanings can 
be fairly fluid and their essence cannot be easily and crudely reduced to a 
rigid demarcation between orality and “writtenness” alone. 

A central focus of his book is indeed the tension between the orality 
and the written nature of Islam’s sacred scripture, already suggested in the 
name given to it, al-Qur’an, which itself may be translated as “the 
Recitation,” and “the Reading.” Madigan stresses the primacy of the oral 
nature of the Qur’an; in his (rather brief) discussion of the terms kalam 
Allah (the speech of God) and kitab Allah (the book of God), he states, 


... the focus on the ontological status of the Qur’an [as represented in the 
usage of the term kalam Allah] may be not merely the result of specula- 
tion but rather an attempt to recover something that was lost when the 
concepts of kitab Allah and Qur’an were collapsed into the content of the 
mushaf. 


Chapters 2 — 4 provide a fine and nuanced exposition of the Qur’anic 
conception of kitab, which, as Madigan persuasively suggests, has to do 
with divine, timeless authority becoming manifest in the human, time- 
bound world. The difference between Qur’an and kitab is therefore, not 
merely a question of display or storage, through the medium of the human 
voice in the former and through written composition in the latter, but has to 
do rather with the Qur’an’s origin, that is, “its author and the source of its 
composition.” 

In saying this, Madigan takes issue with some of the conclusions of 
Toshihiko Izutsu in his work God and Man regarding the term kitab in par- 
ticular, because of the latter’s failure to see the word’s relational meaning 
derived from overlapping semantic environments. This is a fair and important 
observation on Madigan’s part. Many of the medieval Arabic sources suggest 
the shifting valences attached to some of these key terms in different social 
contexts and semantic environments. Although this is a point duly recognized 
by the author, he does not always adequately develop it. For example, it is still 
not completely clear where exactly kalam Allah would fit in this schema of 
key concepts; the juxtaposition (or contraposition) of the terms kalam Allah 
and kitab Allah certainly suggests a dichotomous understanding of the oral 
and written natures of the Qur’an, the implications of which are not fully 
explored in this work. Is this perhaps a later understanding? Then in what his- 
torical and social contexts might this understanding have emerged? A more 
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thorough engagement with these sorts of questions would have better con- 
textualized the provenance and trajectory of these terms. 

The bibliography lists few primary sources in Arabic, which regret- 
tably limits the range of his discussion. His familiarity with secondary 
sources is quite sound, although Versteegh’s Arabic Grammar and 
Quranic Exegesis in Early Islam should have been in the bibliography. 
Madigan’s otherwise erudite foray into such an important topic would 
have benefited considerably from consulting works such as the Kitab al- 
Masahif of Ibn Abi Dawud and the early Fada ‘i/ al-Qur'an works of Abu 
“Ubayd and Ibn Durays. These works have much light to shed particularly 
on the reception of the Qur’an among the early Muslims. 

On this issue, the larger historical and social contexts in which this 
discourse of reception unfolded needed to be more exhaustively engaged. 
As my own research has shown, the works cited above suggest that the 
discourse about the textual sacrality and orality of the Qur’an appears to 
have arisen against the backdrop of the rise and eventually the consolida- 
tion of a class of professional scholars who were wedded to the written 
text, while the qurra’, to be understood in many contexts as referring to 
non-professional reciters of the Qur’an, emphasized the primacy of the 
Qur’an’s oral aspect. These tussles, born out of a politics of piety as it 
were, which invoked one’s relationship to the Qur’an as a marker of piety, 
had larger implications for the overall organization of the early Muslim 
polity. Madigan notices the importance of the gurra’ but misses the emo- 
tive significance of this term in diverse contexts, the discussion of which 
would have added considerably to his exposition. 

These observations should not detract from the overall value of this 
book and one need not agree with all of Madigan’s conclusions to benefit 
from his learned work; there is much food for thought here. Like Izutsu’s 
earlier acclaimed research into the key concepts of the Qur’an, the present 
work demonstrates the intrinsic value of engaging the Qur’anic vocabulary 
on its own terms. Both Qur’anic studies as a specific field and the larger 
field of scriptural studies are enhanced by such a close and perceptive 
analysis. 


Asma Afsaruddin 

Assistant Professor, Arabic and Islamic Studies 
University of Notre Dame 

Notre Dame, Indiana 
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History Testifies to the Infallibility of the Qur’an: 
Early History of the Children of Israel 


Louay Fatoohi and Shetha al-Dargazelli 
Delhi: Adam Publishers and Distributors, 1999. 265 pages. 


Dr. Fatoohi and Prof. al-Dargazelli have produced an intriguing and far- 
reaching comparison of the Bible and the Qur’an relating to Moses and the 
Israelites. Both authors are khalifahs of Shaykh Muhammad al-Casnazani 
al-Husseini of the Aliyyah Qadiriyyah Casnazaniyyah Sufi tariqah. They 
hold degrees in physics from Baghdad University and Durham University, 
and have authored numerous books, especially on Sufism, in Arabic and 
English. 

Although readers might expect this book to address literary and cul- 
tural issues surrounding the shared but different accounts of Moses and the 
Israelites in the Bible and the Qur’an, the authors have chosen to focus on 
demonstrating the Qur’an’s historical accuracy. Dividing their book into 
10 chapters, they argue alternately that the Bible is inconsistent and his- 
torically inaccurate, while the Qur’an is consistent and confirmed by 
external historical evidence. The Biblical account of Moses and the 
Israelites is not directly compared to the Qur’anic account; rather, the 
Bible is used primarily as a foil to emphasize what the authors see as the 
Qur’an’s reliability. For example, while the authors point out that the Bible 
appears to give various names for Moses’ father-in-law (Exodus 2:18, 3:1, 
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4:18, 18:1; Numbers 10:29; Judges 1:16, 4:11), they do not mention the 
work of Biblical scholarship on this issue or the inconsistent identification 
of Moses’ father-in-law with the prophet Shu’ayb by Muslim exegetes. 
Making such direct comparisons is frustrated also by the book’s lack of an 
index. 

The authors’ approach effectively highlights the discrepancies between 
the Biblical and Qur’anic accounts of Moses and the Israelites. The expla- 
nation of these discrepancies is unfortunate, however, in its rather limited 
range of theoretical, textual, and historical considerations. Throughout the 
book, the authors do not explain the differences between the Bible and 
Qur’an, but simply adduce cases of difference as evidence that the Qur’an 
is reliable and the Bible is not. In chapter 7, for example, the authors assert 
that the Bible is wrong based on their observation that the Qur’an does not 
appear to distinguish two different Pharaohs during Moses’ lifetime, as 
does the Bible (Exodus 2:23). This conclusion then allows the authors to 
identify the Pharaoh of the Qur’an with the historical Pharaoh Ramses II, 
and to give the precise date of 1212 Bce for the Israelites’ exodus from 
Egypt. The authors make no reference to the huge amount of Biblical and 
Egyptological scholarship that addresses these same issues. 

At times, the authors merely assert that since the Biblical narrative is 
inconsistent (both internally and in relation to historical evidence), the 
Bible must be wrong when it appears to contradict the Qur’an. This sort of 
reasoning is often supported by selective references to Biblical scholarship 
and creative historical reconstructions for Qur’anic references. The authors 
conclude that their findings prove that the Qur’an was authored by “Allah, 
the Perfect Historian.” 

It is a credit to the authors that they reject earlier attempts to explain 
discrepancies between the Bible and Qur’an as due to a garbled transmis- 
sion of Biblical stories into Arabic. They make this point in their critique of 
earlier explanations of the occurrence of Haman with the Pharaoh in the 
Moses story in the Qur’an. The authors insist that since the Qur’an men- 
tions Haman, he must have been an actual historical figure related to the 
Pharaoh. Rather than responding with more sophisticated and convincing 
explanations to earlier scholars’ claims that the Qur’an contains a confused 
version of the Bible, the authors resort to scholarly tit for tat by disparag- 
ing the integrity of the Biblical account. It is hard to see, given recent var- 
ious interdisciplinary approaches (e.g., Newby, Schöck, Firestone, Lassner, 
Stetkevych, Wasserstrom) to studying the Qur’an and Bible, why it is still 
necessary to impugn the Bible in order to defend the Qur’an. 
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In all, this book provides a contribution to the much-needed study of 
the relationship of the Qur’an and the Bible. Scholars of both revealed texts 
should applaud this attempt to include the Bible and other extra-Qur’anic 
sources in a study of the Qur’an. Increased interaction and dialogue among 
scholars of the Bible and Qur’an promises to produce fresh insights and a 
better understanding of religious texts. 


Brannon Wheeler 
Near Eastern Languages and Civilization, Comparative Religion 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
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A Thematic Commentary on the Qur’an 


Muhammad al-Ghazali 
Virginia: The International Institute of Islamic 
Thought, 2000. 804 pages. 


There has been an increasing interest in the Qur’an’s literary aspects with- 
in the field of Qur’anic studies over the last few years. In the past, western 
scholars have devoted a great deal of energy to tracing foreign influences 
in the Qur’an or reconstructing the chronology of its verses and surahs. 
However, the trend now is shifting toward textual studies, a development 
indicated by the proliferation of articles, anthologies, and books on the 
Qur’an as a composed literary ornament. 

This shift is both refreshing and welcome, particularly for those who 
are more interested in understanding the Qur’an in its present form, rather 
than learning about its textual history or compilation. Classical Islamic 
scholarship developed a body of exegetical material on the Qur’an’s mirac- 
ulous nature (i jaz) from a literary perspective. This approach has taken a 
primarily microscopic linguistic viewpoint (balaghah [eloquence]) of 
studying the choice of words and how the verses are constructed. 

Although it has always been accepted that the Qur’an’s surahs are dis- 
tinct literary pieces with their own style and content, comprehensive attempts 
to present entire surahs as thematically independent entities have been rare. 
With increasing pressure from western scholars that the Qur’an is incoherent 
and haphazardly arranged, a new genre of exegetical material is developing, 
both in Muslim and western circles. This new genre focuses upon explaining 
why the surah should be considered as a distinctly composed piece with its 
own dynamic of sound and meaning. Muhammad al-Ghazali’s work falls 
within this emerging category of Qur’anic exegesis. 

A Thematic Commentary on the Qur’an is a translation from al- 
Ghazali’s Al-Tafsir al-M awdu į. The print is well typeset and easily legible, 
not cramped together, with a glossy green cover commanding an elegance 
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worthy of the title. The work is arranged in 114 chapters, one for each 
surah. Each surah is discussed within the context of life in the Arabian 
peninsula as well as the particular circumstances confronting the Prophet. 
The subject matter is expertly woven together, thereby highlighting a cen- 
tral theme in relation to which the surah should be read and interpreted. 

The author is careful to contextualize those verses related to war and 
women, exemplifying his moderate and mature stance on critical and sen- 
sitive issues. At times he supports his ideas from Prophetic traditions and 
stories from the Companions’ lives, and often relates the Qur’ anic verses to 
contemporary situations to guide the troubled Muslim Ummah. His treat- 
ment of subjects is often by cross-referencing other parts of the Qur’an in 
order to reach a holistic understanding. A valuable index at the end contains 
a list of all cross-referenced verses. Another index with a list of important 
words and phrases adds to the value of the book as a reference work. 

A number of things need to be considered while treating the surah as a 
unity, such as rhythm and rhyme, structure, and meaning. Although al- 
Ghazali makes rare reference to style (e.g., Surah Maryam, which has “a 
unique and distinctive rhythm” or Surat al-Tur, which has “a gentle and 
soothing effect on the human spirit”), he devotes almost exclusive attention 
to meaning. This approach leaves someone who is already familiar with the 
Qur'an wanting more. 

Attempts to show coherence also have kept in mind the surahs’ 
arrangement by placing them in thematic clusters or showing links between 
surahs that proximate each other. Shaykh al-Ghazali makes a stray refer- 
ence to these groupings at times (e.g., Surat al-An‘am, which he identifies 
as the first Makkan surah of the “initial seven long surahs,” or Surah 
Ghafir, which is “the first of a group of seven surahs opening with the two 
Arabic letters ha‘ and mim”), but does not elaborate much upon the rela- 
tionships between them. 

Historical contextualization, which plays a major role in the book, is 
done within the generalized grand narrative provided by Muslim historians, 
often without reference to specific events, and almost never citing source 
material. Such a style demands that the work be categorized as “polemical” 
rather than “academic.” It is a work by a devout Muslim from within the 
classical tradition seeking to make it relevant to life in the modern world. 

Overall, the book is excellent reading for a wide-ranging audience 
interested in the Qur’an, but also Islam in general. It is a good companion 
for Muslims looking to make sense of the Qur’an through moderate and 
mature streams of Qur’anic interpretation within their tradition. It is also a 
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fine means for the general public that has little or no knowledge of Islam to 


approach the Qur’an. 
Mahan Mirza 
PhD student, Islamic Studies 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Al-Qur’an: A Contemporary Translation 


Ahmed Ali 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2001. 572 pages. 


Ahmed Ali’s book is a much welcome addition to the multiple editions now 
available of Islam’s holy book in English rendition. As the dust jacket informs 
us, this translation of the Qur’an’s meaning was first published in the United 
States in 1988. Now reprinted and handsomely reproduced in a handy size, 
these factors and its esthetics and readability make this volume suitable for 
general and classroom use. Educators who wish to assign a good translation 
of the Qur’an’s meaning, particularly for undergraduates, will find this work 
an obvious choice out of the plethora of choices currently available. 

Ali’s work avoids the linguistic archaism of Muhammad Marmaduke 
Pickthall’s otherwise excellent rendition, jarring to the ears of a typical 20- 
year-old today reared on television English. A. J. Arberry’s translation, cel- 
ebrated for its lyrical richness and its being supposedly (but not quite) 
evocative of the Arabic original, is stilted in parts and even inaccurate on 
occasion. When I assigned it for my undergraduate class on Islam a few 
years ago, at times I had to stop and disentangle the occasional fractured 
syntax for my students and reconstruct the original Arabic in my mind to 
extricate the literal meaning, sometimes sacrificed for literary effect. 

My next choice was T. B. Irving’s rendition of the Qur’an’s meaning into 
what he called American English. Although largely accurate, the rendition’s 
pedestrian nature, which bordered on the colloquial, was disappointingly 
inadequate to the task. Although the meaning was clear, the majesty of tran- 
scendental verbum dei was not evoked. N. J. Dawood’s widely used rendition 
is certainly adequate, but the prose is occasionally limp and uninspiring, and 
thus unsatisfying at a deeper level. 

Ali’s work straddles a happy medium between contemporaneity in 
style and elegance of diction, both achieved without any sacrifice in clar- 
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ity of meaning. Famed scholar of Islam Fazlur Rahman is quoted on the 
back cover as saying: “This translation of the Qur’an aims at doing some- 
thing new — it seeks to bring out the original rhythms of the Qur’anic lan- 
guage and the cadences. It also departs from traditional translations in that 
it gives more refined and differentiated shades of important concepts.” The 
reader will, on the whole, not quibble with this gracious assessment. 

The Arabic on facing pages is definitely a beneficial accessory. For 
those who know the language, it is always helpful to be able to glance at 
the original text for a quick comparison with the English rendering. Those 
who do not know Arabic or have only a passing acquaintance with it also 
will appreciate, at the aesthetic level, having a visual manifestation of the 
original language. I know my students benefit from engaging with the 
Qur’an’s visual, oral, and aural aspects, thereby replicating to a large mea- 
sure the Muslim’s engagement with the Qur’anic phenomenon in its vari- 
ous dimensions. 

The translator’s decision to number each verse is further to be lauded. 
This is a feature notably lacking in both Arberry’s and Dawood’s transla- 
tions, where only about every five or six verses are marked, making the pre- 
cise tracing of a verse somewhat challenging. 

One wishes, however, that the annotations were a bit more generous. 
The sparse notes actually whet the appetite for more. A gloss on ‘Imran 
(from Surat Al-i 1mran) would have been helpful, since the Qur’ anic under- 
standing of this religious personage differs from the biblical perspective and 
has occasioned some misunderstanding on the part of Orientalists. One real- 
izes that the translator had to make difficult choices, for fulsome annotation 
would have led to a substantially bulkier volume (and consequently, a hefti- 
er price), which would have made it less attractive for classroom usage in 
particular. The producers made the right tradeoff in this case. 

On a few occasions, the transliteration of Arabic words sometimes fol- 
lows the Persian pronunciation (e.g., vajha instead of wajha, and lahv al- 
hadith instead of lahw al-hadith). Use of diacritics is occasionally incon- 
sistent, for the emphatic consonants and the long vowels are not always 
indicated. Infrequently, this oversight occurs within one word containing 
more than one long vowel, such as on page 240, where “{sra’il” should be 
rendered as “(sra‘il.” The full title of the seventeenth chapter occurs on the 
same page as Bani Israil, whereas the title should be given as Bana Isra‘il, 
indicating the nominative rather than the genitive inflection of Banu. In a 
future revised edition, these lapses should be corrected to conform to the 
standard rules of Arabic transcription. 
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But these are minor cavils. All in all, this is a fine addition to the cor- 
pus of English translations of the Qur’an’s meaning and is highly recom- 
mended for a broad readership. 

Asma Afsaruddin 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Peace, Jihad & Conflict Resolution 


The international seminar on Peace, Jihad & Conflict Resolution, jointly 
organized by AMSS, IIT, and the Islamic Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (ISESCO), was hosted by the Center for Muslim- 
Christian Understanding (CMCU), Georgetown University on November 2- 
3, 2002. 
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The seminar’s goal was to bring a deeper understanding of the place and 
position of religion in general, and Islam in particular, toward the dynamic 
concepts of peace, jihad, political violence, and military conflict. The semi- 
nar got off to a lively start on Saturday morning with introductions present- 
ed by Dr. Jamal Barzinji (vice president, INIT). Welcoming remarks were 
made by Dr. Ahmad S. Weld Abah (chairman, ISESCO Executive Council), 
Dr. Louay Safi (AMSS president), and Dr. John Esposito (CMCU director). 
The opening session was followed by an inspiring speech by Dr. Taha Jaber 
al-Alwani (president, Graduate School of Islamic and Social Sciences 
[GSISS]), on “Concepts between Islamic and Western Worldviews: Jihad as 
an Example.” 

Al-Alwani analyzed the meaning of peace, jihad, and conflict resolution 
from an Islamic jurisprudential perspective by examining how these con- 
cepts are governed by the values of tawhid (unity of God), tazkiah (purifi- 
cation of humanity), and ‘imran (establishing a values-based civilization). 
He discussed how practicing and establishing peace is obligatory for all peo- 
ple, because Islam considers humanity to be one family. Since most of 
Islam’s jurisprudential rules are based on peace, according to al-Alwani, 
“both peace and jihad have different levels, and each one should be fulfilled 
by individuals, family, and society.” He characterized jihad as: “There is no 
other concept that will match the meaning of peace in Islam except jihad,” 
and argued that “jihad is based on different levels: to struggle is the major 
meaning of jihad, in order to elevate oneself to a higher level, they must 
strive.” The concept of conflict resolution implies that many stages should 
be applied and negotiated before resorting to war. 

Thirty-two papers were presented in eight consecutive panels during 
the 2-day seminar. The panelists approached the issues from theoretical per- 
spectives and sociopolitical experiences in order to overcome stereotypical 
discussions and superficial impressions. On the first day, the following sub- 
themes were analyzed in four panels: “Jihad, War and Peace in the Islamic 
Authoritative Texts,” “Positive Attitude toward the ‘Other’,” “Religion: A 
Tool for Conflict Resolution,” and “Religious and Cultural Roots of War 
and Peace.” 

These panels drew attention to the need of developing an authentic 
methodology that deals objectively with religious texts and history. In the 
first panel, Dr. Jamal Badawi (St. Mary’s University, Canada) offered a new 
vision in his analysis of how some misunderstood verses and ahadith have 
left a negative impact upon the nature of Muslim and non-Muslim relations. 
He addressed such questions as: “Does Islam teach hate toward others?” 
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and “Does Islam allow the killing of unbelievers?” In fact, Dr. Ingrid 
Mattson (Hartford Seminary, CT) reinforced this point in the second panel: 
“Positive Attitude toward the “Other’.” In her presentation, “Unjust Bias 
against Jews: A Theme of Early Islamic Literature,” she examined many 
angles through different examples from the Qur’an and the Prophet’s life 
and illustrated the significant meaning hidden in the Prophet’s marital rela- 
tions with his two formerly Jewish wives: Safiyah and Juwayriah. 

In his keynote address at the Saturday evening banquet, John Esposito 
identified the major challenges American Muslims are facing in America 
today. He called on Muslims “to accept the challenges and increase their 
competency level through systematic examinations, research, and by visit- 
ing different academic institutions throughout America to overcome stereo- 
typical impressions.” He encouraged Muslim scholars to study and exam- 
ine the concepts and philosophies of other religions and compare them to 
Islam, and stated that since “the White House is open for suggestions, 
Muslims should introduce Islam in a strong voice to the media and the 
administration.” He urged Muslims “not to rely on someone else to do the 
work for [them].” 

On Sunday, the following subthemes were analyzed in four consecutive 
panels: “Intercommunal Harmony and Tolerance: Historical Experiences of 
Muslims,” “Political Violence and the Nature and Causes of Terrorism,” 
“Political Domination, Imperialism, Colonialism, and Their Roles in Wars 
and Conflicts,” and “Strategies of Peacemaking: Local, Regional, and 
International.” Each panel was followed by a question and answer session. 

The second day of presentations examined the concepts of jihad, peace, 
and conflict resolution and their reflection from various sociopolitical per- 
spectives, including the western media experience. For example, in the 
panel “Political Violence and the Nature and Causes of Terrorism,” Jerald 
Dirks (Muslim author) used his “American Media: Misrepresentation of 
Islam and the Ummah’s Failure at Public Relations” to identify the areas of 
misinterpretation of Islam by western literature and art over the last mil- 
lennium. He focused on two primary issues: how the American media con- 
tributes to the misunderstanding of Islam, and some of the reasons why the 
American-Muslim community has failed to counteract such methods. 

In the panel “Strategies of Peacemaking, Regional and International,” 
Dr. Robert Crane (Center for Understanding Islam, NJ) examined how to 
promote peace and conflict resolution in “The International Criminal 
Court: Toward an Islamic Vision.” He called upon the leadership of Muslim 
community in America to infuse the universal principles of Islamic thought 
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(maqasid al-Shari ‘ah) into the emerging global rule of law. He stated: 
“This is the most effective way to address the concerns of the unilateralists 
in American policy-making circles.” 

On Sunday, the luncheon keynote address entitled “European-Muslim 
Contribution toward Peace,” delivered by Lord Nazeer Ahmed (House of 
Lords, UK), was among the seminar’s highlights. Ahmed laid down the 
foundations of a positive European-Muslim contribution toward peace in 
the last 2 centuries, especially during World War Two. He outlined the 
European-Muslims’ positive contributions to Europe’s socioeconomic, 
political, and educational conditions, and proudly revealed that “there are 
many Muslim mayors in the UK, two Muslims ministers in France, and at 
least one or more in other European countries.” While highlighting the sig- 
nificance of having a Muslim voice in decision-making circles, because it 
helps build the political structure, he wondered why there were no 
American Muslims in Congress yet. 

Lord Ahmed concluded his address by calling upon American Muslims 
to establish academic centers to improve the quality of their contributions 
to foreign policy decisions, and to establish media strategies that highlight 
Islamic concerns. He argued that since “media is a big business that creates 
fear in people’s lives, Muslims must play an active role there.” 

In his concluding remarks, Dr. Ahmad S. Weld Abah credited the sem- 
inar’s success to the presentations’ academic depth and the panelists’ prac- 
tical analyses of the issues. Dr. Fathi Malkawi, the conference chair, 
thanked all participants and announced that IIIT plans to publish the con- 
ference papers as chapters in three books, because the issues addressed are 
timely and because Muslims and others need to understand how to resolve 
conflicts peacefully. 


Zainab Alwani 
Researcher, International Institution of Islamic Thought 
Herndon, Virginia 
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Doctrines of Shi‘i Islam: A Compendium 
of Imami Beliefs and Practices 


Ayatullah Ja far Sobhani (tr. and ed. Reza Shah Kazemi) 
London and New York: I. B. Tauris Publishers and the 
Institute of Isma’ili Studies, 2001. 240 pages. 


The growing interest in Shi‘ism in the westem world since the Iranian rev- 
olution has resulted in the publication of numerous books and articles on 
Shi‘i Islam. Most studies, however, focus on Shi‘ism’s historical develop- 
ment, highlight differences between Shi‘i and Sunni Islam, or discuss Shi‘i 
political behavior in the context of the politics of violence. This book by 
Ayatullah Ja‘far Sobhani, an eminent scholar of Shi‘ism and professor of 
Islamic studies in the Hawzah ‘IImiyah of Qum (Iran), is a notable excep- 
tion. The author is a Qur’anic commentator, a prolific writer, a biographer 
of the Prophet and Imam ‘Ali, and has written several books on theology 
and jurisprudence. 

Sobhani opines that modern man (sic) is turning to religion once again 
because of his (sic) disillusionment with technological innovation and sci- 
entific advancement. The author seeks to meet this need by presenting an 
authoritative yet objective account of Shi‘i Islam from within, and the 
Shř is’ perception of their tradition and of themselves without exaggeration 
and distortion. 

The book is a useful source for non-specialists as well as advanced 
readers who want to learn about the contemporary expression of Shi’i tra- 
dition from an authoritative source. As Shah Kazemi states in his introduc- 
tion, the book presents an account of the mainstream religious thinking of 
contemporary Iran’s official religious establishment, yet is not influenced 
by the revolutionary environment. It follows the traditional format and lines 
of argument laid out by previous Shi‘i ‘ulama. 

The book is divided into three chapters, preceded by the translator’s 
forward and the author’s preface. In chapter 1, Sobhani establishes a philo- 
sophical framework within which he presents the doctrines of Ithna ‘Ashari 
Shiism. Chapter 2 discusses some legal issues and principles of Shi‘i the- 
ology. In the third chapter, Sobhani departs from the traditional paradigm 
of Shi‘i treatises and addresses some controversial and contested legal 
issues and challenges. 

Of particular importance is an explanation of such controversial prac- 
tices as ghuluw (i.e., exaggeration about the Ahl al-Bayt) or disrespect 
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toward the Companions. While he rejects such practices, he describes and 
defends others as differences of opinions among schools of law and 
thought. 

Pilgrimage to the shrines of Imams and saints (zivarat) often has been 
misunderstood or criticized by other Muslims. Sobhani argues that every 
shrine or sacred site is, in a sense, a prototype of the Ka*bah, where man 
returns to his primordial self. He emphasizes that ziyarat is not the worship 
of what is other than God, and therefore is not an innovation (bid‘ah). 
Veneration and reverence must be differentiated from worship. One does 
not worship the Prophet, the Imams, saints, or one’s parents because they 
possess independent power to change one’s life or destiny, but respects 
them because they are pious and righteous slaves of God. One’s worship- 
ping them is like prostrating before an idol, whereas one’s respecting and 
loving them is like the angels’ prostrating before Adam, Abraham, and 
Joseph because they were honored in the spiritual realm. These actions “are 
rooted in a principle enshrined in the Qur’an and hadith.” 

As for the Imams’ infallibility (ismah), Sobhani argues that infallibil- 
ity is not the Prophets’ sole prerogative, for a person can be protected 
against sin and error without being a Prophet. The Qur’an gives the Virgin 
Mary, who was considered ma ‘sumah, as an example. If God wills to purify 
a person from sin, He can, as He purified the Ahl al-Bayt according to 
Qur’an 33:44 and the hadith thaglayn: “Just as the Qur’an is immune 
against all types of errors, so are the Imams immune from all mental and 
volitional sins.” 

Another controversial and specifically Shi‘i practice is prostrating 
upon the earth, a stone, or a piece of clay or wood. Sobhani says that this 
practice originated during the Prophet’s lifetime, as Jabir ibn “Abdullah al- 
Ansari also has testified. The Shi‘is do not prostrate to the stone or the clay, 
he adds, for the stones and earth are prostrated upon (masjudun ‘alayhi) and 
not prostrated to (masj udun lahu). This is the outward expression of Shi‘ iah 
humility before the Divine Presence. 

Still another controversial practice is combining the noon and after- 
noon or the evening and night prayers. Sobhani emphasizes that prayers 
must be performed separately and at preferred times, but argues that this 
practice is not particularly Shi‘i, for, in principle, all schools of law permit 
it under certain circumstances. He provides evidence from such authorita- 
tive sources as Sahih Muslim. The most controversial practice, even among 
some Shřis, is that of expedient dissimulation (tag iyah). Although such 
Muslim thinkers as Ibn Tamiyah have criticized tagivah as a practice that 
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makes the tongue speak contrary to the heart, Sobhani demonstrates that 
Qur’an 16:106 and 111:28 permits it “when the fundamentals of the faith 
are in danger.” 

The book ends with a discussion of Shi‘ i contributions to Islamic civi- 
lization and the author’s plea for Muslim unity. He urges Muslims to have 
constructive debates on issues of secondary importance, but to base their 
reasoning on scholarly research and reliable sources. He himself uses 
sources whose authenticity is acknowledged by Shi‘i and Sunni scholars 
alike. He does not resort to polemics, and his arguments are free of jargon 
and assertions. 

The translation is excellent and professional, but Shah Kazemi has 
done more than just rendering the text from Farsi into English. His exten- 
sive notes, glossary, bibliography, elaboration, and explanation of technical 
terms bring out historical-cultural aspects that are not directly discussed in 
the text. This places the book in a proper context and makes it easier for 
nonspecialists to understand. Shah Kazemi has rendered a great service to 
the field of Islamic studies and must be commended for making this book 
accessible to English readers. 


Mohammad H. Faghfoory 

The George Washington University 
Mary Washington College 
Fredricksburg, Virginia 
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American Muslims: 
Bridging Faith and Freedom 


M. A. Mugtedar Khan 
Beltsville, Maryland: Amana Publications, 2002. 194 pages. 


With a picture of a minaret superimposed on the Statue of Liberty, this 
book’s cover is a striking introduction to what is inside. Like the Statue of 
Liberty that has acted as a beacon of freedom for wave after wave of 
refugees and immigrants, Khan argues that Muslims in America are beacons 
for the Muslim world, calling the ummah to an Islam of moderation, toler- 
ance, and excellence; helping to bring the ummah out of its current malaise 
by engaging in itjthad, and, the same time, bringing Islam to an ailing United 
States. And as the minaret and the Statue of Liberty also can represent poles 
of tension for Muslims (the love/hate relationship and the spilt personality 
syndrome that Muslims have toward the United States), Khan’s book inves- 
tigates the Muslim experience of living in the United States. He criticizes the 
United States for failing to live up to its promises of liberty for its Muslim 
citizens and inhabitants, as well as for Muslims around the globe. 

American Muslims has eight chapters, each presenting a different angle 
of the relationship between being Muslim and being American. Khan sets 
the scene by discussing “Islam in America” (chapter |), moves to “American 
Muslims and American Politics” (chapter 2), “American Foreign Policy” 
(chapter 3), and “American Muslims and American Society” (chapter 4). He 
then introduces the notion of an American Muslim perspective (chapter 5) 
and has a chapter on the compatibility between Islam and democracy (chap- 
ter 6). The 9/11 attack and its impact upon Muslims is discussed next (chap- 
ter 7), and the book ends with his perspective as an American Muslim on 
politics in the Muslim world (chapter 8). 

Khan presents forceful and consistent arguments that are both thought- 
provoking and often refreshing in their honesty. He is not afraid to say out 
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loud what many Muslims say privately about the corruption and general 
mess in which the ummah finds itself. He is uncompromising in his call for 
Muslims to both shed and confront extremist Qur’anic interpretations, such 
as those propagated by Osama bin Laden. Moreover, he insists that since 
Muslims are living in the United States, they must make it their home. In 
other words, he strongly refutes the isolationist trend among Muslims by 
challenging them to make a difference here, in the society in which they 
live physically, instead of in the society of “back home,” in which they live 
mentally. Khan argues for a resurgence of the tolerant and compassionate 
Islam that Muslims like to remember as part of their Golden Age, when 
they led the world in scientific and cultural achievements. He suggests that 
Muslims have much to offer the United States, such as a cure to racism, as 
long as we can stop the petty bickering, small mindedness, and intolerance 
that sometimes characterize our communities. 

Each chapter is a collection of Khan’s previously written columns or 
opinion pieces published in various forums, such as the Washington 
Report on Middle East Affairs. Due to this, there were sometimes redun- 
dancies, as Khan had used his opinion pieces to discuss similar topics 
from different angles. The book needed a more thorough edit to mold 
together the collected articles more smoothly, though obviously this is not 
the author’s responsibility. In addition, an index and a listing of when and 
where the various articles were published would have made the book 
more user-friendly. 

American Muslims is an outstanding and insightful addition to the 
small but growing genre of books about Muslims in North America. I 
enjoyed the book immensely, as will other readers. Many Muslims who live 
in North America (and I suspect his arguments will find fertile ground in 
Britain, Australia, and other western countries) are looking for fresh ideas 
such as those presented in this book. Especially for those who were born 
and grew up here, but also for those who converted in adulthood, Khan 
addresses head-on the tensions and desires that come from the hybrid iden- 
tity of being Muslim and being American. 

Much of the traditional Muslim discourse places these two identities as 
opposites, as irreconcilable. Khan, however, charts a course to reconcile 
them: take the best in America and the best of Islam, and you will find that 
they match up. Khan does call for ifjihad, but remains squarely inside of 
what we might consider “orthodox Islam.” His is not a version of Islam that 
is watered down to suit western criticism; rather, he backs up his arguments 
with opinions from classical Islamic scholarship. Moreover, he is not afraid 
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to criticize the West for its faults and oppression of Muslims: American for- 
eign policy toward Iraq, Palestine, Kashmir, and other Muslim areas; 
racism and discrimination against Muslims; and the assault on civil liber- 
ties since 9/11. 

This book should be recommended to a non-Muslim audience. Khan’s 
call for compassion and tolerance, as well as his critique of western society 
from a Muslim perspective, will be an eye-opener — in a good way — for 


many Americans. 
Katherine Bullock 

Book Review Editor, AJISS 
Toronto, Canada 


Wisdom: The Missing Dimension in 
Information and Communication 
Technology (ICT) 


Mohamad Fauzan Noordin 
Abstract 


The levels of knowledge hierarchy (i.e., data, information, 
knowledge, and wisdom), are described in the Qur’an, the aha- 
dith, and the literature produced during Islamic civilization’s 
Golden Age. They also have been discussed by western and non- 
Muslim scholars. However, while implementing and using 
information and communication technology (ICT), only the first 
three levels are currently being explored and utilized. Wisdom 
has not been discussed to any great extent. ICT has designed 
systems to assist us and has improved our life and work. 
However, such tools as decision-support systems and executive 
information systems comprise only data, information, and 
knowledge. 


Comprehensiveness does not guarantee the possession of wis- 
dom. Taking things apart is knowledge; putting things together 
is wisdom. Muslim scholars of the Golden Age analyzed data, 
drew relationships and interpreted data to create information, 
identified and determined the pattern to represent knowledge, 
and understood the foundational principles for the patterns to 
implement wisdom. Wisdom must be included if ICT is to be 
complete. People, organizations, and the nation must strive for 
wisdom as the ultimate goal: from an information society to a 
knowledge society to a wisdom society, and from information 
workers to knowledge workers to wisdom workers. 


Mohamad Fauzan Noordin is the director of the Information Technology Division, at the 
International Islamic University Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 
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Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information? 
- T. S. Eliot, The Rock. 


Wisdom is an essential requirement for information and communication 
technology (ICT) professionals in designing, developing, and implement- 
ing better computer systems and communication within organizations. In 
fact, wisdom is not a new dimension in ICT; rather, it is the highest hier- 
archy of data > information > knowledge > wisdom. The development 
of ICT can be seen at each hierarchical level. First comes data process- 
ing, data centers, data workers, and even communication with data (e.g., 
Morse code). Then, people upgrade themselves and their systems by 
introducing information centers, information workers, the information 
society, and communicate and exchange information through letter, fax, 
and e-mail. 

Now, most countries are concerned with knowledge centers, knowl- 
edge workers, a knowledge economy, and a knowledge society. We share 
and learn knowledge through the Internet and e-learning. Given this, it is 
time to move forward and discuss wisdom centers, wisdom workers, and 
a wisdom society, as well as to explore communication systems at the 
wisdom level. If wisdom is placed in proper perspective in ICT, most of 
the problems and misunderstandings in system development and infor- 
mation strategic planning could be easily understood and solved. 

However, wisdom has not been discussed and explored to any great 
extent, especially in the implementation and use of ICT in planning, orga- 
nizing, and decision making. In fact, only a few articles and materials 
even discuss it, and those that are related mostly to knowledge manage- 
ment and organizational strategy. Among the very few researchers who 
directly discuss wisdom in relation to ICT are Jenkins, Por and Molloy, 
and Lucardie.' The reason for this could be that this topic is still in its 
infancy. 

Ideally, an information system requires input, transformation, and 
output processes, as well as a high user involvement, and comprises the 
four levels of the knowledge hierarchy (viz., data, information, knowl- 
edge, and wisdom). Moreover, the relationship between data information, 
knowledge, and wisdom from the ICT and the Islamic perspectives must 
be understood. 
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This paper discusses wisdom as the most important level in the 
knowledge hierarchy, and why it is missing in many organizations’ 
design, implementation, and use of ICT. This research involved an exten- 
sive review of research reports, opinion papers, conference papers, and 
system reports on applying wisdom in ICT. It also explored the definition 
and development of wisdom in the context of ICT, relevant sources that 
discuss wisdom from different perspectives, and ways for achieving wis- 
dom in designing, implementing, and using ICT. 


Definitions 


Several definitions of wisdom are assumed to be applicable to ICT. 
Definitions for data, information, and knowledge precede the definitions 
of wisdom, as these levels are required for understanding wisdom as the 
hierarchy’s highest level. 

Data. Data are strings of symbols or language that, in themselves, are 
meaningless. Data are simply facts and figures, raw materials and raw 
events of higher order, and include the process of accumulating facts.’ 
Generally, data are defined as unprocessed raw materials and unconnected 
facts’ intended for further processing to generate higher order constructs. 
Data are representations whose meanings are dependent upon the repre- 
sentation of a system (e.g., symbols and language): 

Information. Information is data processed (e.g., adding, subtracting, 
and so on) into a meaningful form. Although it is transferable and can be 
communicated in some manner, the meaning attached to it depends upon 
the user’s knowledge. Information is also viewed as an understanding of 
the relationships between pieces of data whose meaning depends greatly 
upon the context.’ 

Information is data presented in an organized fashion. Data, along with 
metadata and context, makes information. The relationships, once under- 
stood, represent information. However, the relationships that represent data 
tend to be limited in context, for they are mostly about the past and present 
and have little, if any, application for the future.’ Information is also factual 
collections of data presented by any communication medium! 

Knowledge. Knowledge is digested information that is useful and has 
some value for users. There are two types of knowledge: tacit (knowing 
how) and explicit (knowing about).’ Users must have a clear understand- 
ing of the digested information and its associated pattern in order to gain 
wisdom. 
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Knowledge, as an appropriate collection of information, is gained 
through perception, learning, and discoveries,'’ and is intended for use.'' It 
adds understanding and retention to information, and is the next natural 
progression after information. Thus, in order to be considered knowledge, 
there must be patterns between data, information, and other knowledge, 
together with understanding and cognition,” for knowledge is the product 
of assimilating information through the process of human thought. 

Wisdom. Wisdom is the user’s ability to make the best and most proper 
use of knowledge in establishing the basis for decision making and for actu- 
ally making the decision to achieve the desired goals. It involves exercising 
wise judgments between right or wrong and good or bad; considering all 
pertinent factors and their relationships; and being consistent with the uni- 
versal laws, in this case the Shari'ah and Islamic values. Given these facts, 
wisdom is clearly more than simply someone’s opinion. Without wisdom, 
the three lower levels of the knowledge hierarchy will collapse, run into 
errors, or even harm society. As table 1 shows, wisdom is built on data, 
information, and knowledge. 


Table 1. Distinctions between data, information, knowledge, and wisdom. 


Level Definition Learning Process Outcome 
Data Raw facts Accumulating truths Memorization 
(Data bank) 
Information Meaningful, Giving form and Comprehension 
useful data functionality (Information Bank) 
Knowledge Clear understanding Analysis and synthesis Understanding 
of information (Knowledge bank) 
Wisdom Using knowledge Discerning judgments Better living/success 
to establish and and taking appropriate (Wisdom Bank) 
achieve goals actions 


Source: Bierly, P. E., E. H. Kessler, and E. W. Christensen. “Organizational Learn- 
ing, Knowledge, and Wisdom,” Journal of Organizational Change Management 13, 
no. 6 (2000): 595-618, Note: The Islamic elements of wisdom is discussed in sec- 
tion entitled “Achieving Wisdom in Designing, Implementing, and Utilizing ICT.” 


The best sources to illustrate the strong relationship between these 
levels of knowledge hierarchy and their interdependence are the Qur’an, 
the ahadith, the Prophet’s sirah, and the history of Islamic civilization. 
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Wisdom from the Islamic Perspective 


Wisdom, if understood as hikmah, means a deep understanding of certain 
things. Originating from knowledge, it is defined as knowing the best 
action to take using appropriate knowledge and beneficial advice. Thus, 
being wise also means being knowledgeable." 

Ibn ‘Abbas noted that the Qur’an uses wisdom in the sense of the 
ability to differentiate between halal and haram, knowledge followed by 
action, and putting things in their appropriate places. If it is based on indi- 
vidual capability with good means and ends, those things must lead to the 
truth. 

Wisdom is one of Allah’s attributes, and He bestows it upon whom 
He wills, for: “He grants wisdom to whom He wills; and he to whom wis- 
dom is granted receives indeed a benefit overflowing; but none will grasp 
the message but men of understanding” (2:269). In other words, wisdom 
is gained through divine guidance and given to those who try to think and 
understand the meaning of life. 

The Qur’an, as the Shari‘ah’s primary source, is the main source of 
wisdom and the book of guidance that covers every aspect of human life. It 
was revealed so that humanity could learn wisdom: “We have sent it down 
as an Arabic Qur’an in order that you may learn wisdom” (12:2). 

One of the best examples is humanity’s creation. The Qur’an explains 
the creation of the fetus at the data, information, knowledge, and wisdom 
levels. Such terms as sperm, clot of congealed blood, fetus, bones, flesh, 
and creature are data, the input that must go through a set of processes to 
become an output (another form of creation), which becomes informa- 
tion. Its stage-by-stage process from one level to the next is the knowl- 
edge of the process of human creation. 

Allah says: “... then We developed out of it another creature, so 
blessed be to Allah, the best to create ...” (23:14). These are statements 
of wisdom. The understanding that humanity, the best and most precise 
member of creation, comes originally from a mere clot of blood and that 
we should be thankful to Him alone is wisdom. 

The Prophet, as related by Abu Musa, described the differences 
between a knowledge society with wisdom and an information society: 


The example of guidance and knowledge [the Qur’an and the Sunnah] 
with which Allah has sent me is like the abundant rain falling on the earth, 
some of which was fertile soil that absorbed rainwater and brought forth 
vegetation and grass in abundance. (And) another portion of it was hard 
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and held the rainwater. Allah benefited the people with it, and they uti- 
lized it for drinking (making their animals drink from it), and to irrigate 
the land for cultivation. (And) a portion of it was barren land that could 
neither hold the water nor bring forth vegetation (then that land gave no 
benefits). The first is the example of the person who comprehends Allah’s 
religion (Islam) and gets benefits (from the knowledge) that Allah has 
revealed through me (the Prophet) and learns and teaches it to others. The 
(last example is that of a) person who does not care for it and does not 
take Allah’s guidance revealed through me (he is like that barren land)." 


The first category, soil, explained the knowledge society with wisdom. 
Based on this hadith, this society receives and understands knowledge, 
from which it creates and generates new knowledge. The second category 
of soil describes an information society, in which this society receives the 
same knowledge but cannot transform it into new knowledge. 

Moreover, Prophet Muhammad mentioned wisdom as the “lost prop- 
erty of a believer, it is his whenever he finds it.” All people should feel 
free to learn, and no group should have a monopoly on knowledge. But 
this hadith also means that the believers should be open-minded and learn 
and seek knowledge from all acceptable sources. 

Prophet Muhammad encouraged Muslims to spread and convey 
knowledge and wisdom, since this activity is the best deed.“ Thus, peo- 
ple can receive knowledge and wisdom from pious and learned people. 
As Allah bestows wisdom upon certain people, many people cannot see 
the secrets and wisdom behind certain things or events. So, whoever has 
knowledge and acquires wisdom must convey it to others. 

In 18:60-82, the Qur an informs us of Prophet Musa’s journey with a 
learned man upon whom Allah had bestowed mercy, knowledge with 
guidance, and true path. This learned and wise man is often referred to as 
al-Khidr,'’ and is here referred to as he or him. There were secrets behind 
his extraordinary acts during their journey, as paraphrased below: 


As for the boat which he scuttled, it belonged to poor men; for there was 
after them a king who seized every boat by force, and thus by doing so 
[he] would save their boat from being seized. As for the youth whom he 
killed, he feared that the youth would grieve the latter’s pious parents 
with obstinate rebellion and ingratitude, and hoped that later Allah would 
give them better children. As for the wall he repaired, though the city 
dwellers refused to treat them with hospitality, it belonged to two 
orphans who were entitled to inherit a buried treasure beneath the wall 
from their dead father, who was a righteous man. 
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Referring to this story, in terms of knowledge his actions were con- 
sidered wrong. Musa could not tolerate them, as his understanding was 
not at the same level. His acts were based on the wisdom given by Allah. 
A lesson from this account is that the journey toward wisdom is full of 
challenges and hardships, and that there are always means to acquire it. 
Thus, to achieve wisdom and knowledge, one must have patience and 
perseverance, a high degree of iman, and respect and obey the commands 
of Allah and His Messenger. One also needs cooperation and help from 
others, especially those who possess wisdom. 

Muslim scholars during our Golden Era (viz., the ninth to fifteenth 
centuries),'* like al-Ghazali, started the foundation of knowledge with the 
Qur an and Hadith literature, and then used them as guides in implement- 
ing knowledge in a given field with wisdom. In Tahafut al-Falasifah, one 
of al-Ghazali’s best works, he identified the philosophers’ errors based 
upon the foundation of wisdom. He criticized Ibn Sina, who developed a 
philosophical system that was based heavily upon Aristotle’s logic. 

Even though al-Ghazali also criticized al-Farabi, he can be accepted 
as an example of those scholars who mastered other fields in addition to 
their own specialization. Al-Farabi was a philosopher, mathematician, 
political scientist, psychologist, excellent composer and performer, and 
astronomer. Scholars like him looked at knowledge as “one,” even though 
they came from different fields, and looked at knowledge in a holistic 
manner, instead of as isolated units. They made connections between 
these fields and studied their own field as a complement to other fields, 
and vice versa. They put things together, and putting things together is 
wisdom. 

Islam makes no such distinction, for it invites its followers to exer- 
cise their intellectual capability and use their knowledge to attain the 
ultimate truth. The Bayt al-Hikmah was established to encourage the 
pursuit of knowledge and the creation of new knowledge with wisdom. 
One example of this is the translation of documents of other civiliza- 
tions into Arabic so that scholars could study their philosophies and sci- 
ences and to consider them as Islamic once they confirmed the doctrine 
of Allah’s Oneness, the heart of every authentic revelation from Allah. 
The translation process made Arabic the language of knowledge, even 
though the knowledge did not necessarily come from the Muslims and 
their languages. It also enriched the newly acquired knowledge through 
wisdom. 
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Wisdom from Other Perspectives 


Wisdom from Western Scholars’ Perspective. Some western scholars, 
among them Huber and Daft,” use information and knowledge inter- 
changeably, because their use in ICT shows a close resemblance and only 
slight differences. Such approaches in a way equated the two levels and 
operationally defined knowledge as an inventory of information. 
According to these approaches, the slight differences were in knowledge 
being interpreted as useful information and information as data that 
reduce uncertainty and ambiguity. These approaches overlooked the 
problem in the equations that the existence of a great deal of information 
processing does not mean that there is a great deal of knowledge. 

Very few western scholars have attempted to understand wisdom in a 
more correct perspective. For example, Bellinger noted that information 
relates to description, definition, or perspective (what, who, when, and 
where); that knowledge comprises strategy, practice, method, or approach 
(how); and that wisdom embodies principle, insight, or moral values?’ 
However, she failed to connect wisdom with God. 

Allee, who discussed wisdom as “related to understanding of knowl- 
edge, intelligence and effective use of them to achieve goals,””' considers 
wisdom a highly creative and connective way of processing knowledge 
that distills out essential principles and truths. Wisdom tells us to what we 
need to pay attention. Por and Molloy, as well as Bierly et al., noted that 
wisdom is meant for the “truth seeker and pattern-finder that penetrates 
to the core of what really matters.”” Therefore, it can be used to maxi- 
mize the potential of any information and knowledge systems. They also 
failed to connect their explanation with God. 

Ackoff views wisdom as evaluated understanding: an extrapolative, 
non-deterministic, and non-probabilistic process involving all previous 
levels of consciousness and specifically special types of human program- 
ming (e.g., moral and ethical codes).” Moreover, it is the process by 
which human beings differentiate between right or wrong, good or bad. 
Ackoff s explanation focused on human capability and human expecta- 
tions of norms and moral standards. 

Matthews defined wisdom as the essential ability to use knowledge in 
a constructive way, while at the same time having the ability to create new 
ideas.” Little et al. considered wisdom as the capacity of judging rightly in 
matters relating to life and conduct, soundness of judgment in the choice 
of means and ends, a sound sense in practical affairs, and knowledge — 
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especially the higher kind: wise teaching or action. Similarly, they dis- 
cussed wisdom from a human perspective and capability. 

Western scholars have only a limited understanding of wisdom because 
their educational systems have departed from their religion. They tried to 
find solutions to ICT problems through tools, machines and computers, and 
human beings without any reflection upon and connection to God. 

Some western scholars realized that wisdom and other spiritual and 
moral aspects, in addition to scientific knowledge, are important. Bierly 
et al. stated that wisdom is more than just scientific knowledge, in which 
science tells us how to do things.” However, any specific thing that can 
be done does not necessarily need to be done in a certain way. 

Western thoughts focused on the practicality, or “value-added,” 
quality of wisdom. In his Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle spoke of “prac- 
tical” wisdom as the ability to deliberate well about what is good and 
expedient regarding the conduct of the good life. Immanuel Kant, in his 
Critique of Practical Reason, described a higher state of true wisdom 
concerned with the practical end of humanity’s existence on Earth. 
Tolstoy, in his War and Peace, talked about wisdom as not being found 
in knowledge and science but through considering the whole and 
explaining humanity’s place in it. Salk, in his The Survival of the Wisest, 
wrote that importance is attached to the notion that wisdom is of “prac- 
tical value” for human survival and for maintaining and enhancing the 
quality of life. 

Some western scholars also realized the important role of wisdom in 
gaining organizational benefits. Beck argued that wisdom entails the aware- 
ness used by the self to relate successfully to the environment.” This is a 
useful definition for the strategist, for it can be adapted easily to achieving 
and sustaining a competitive advantage within institutional and industrial 
arenas. Beck went on to argue that wisdom comprises both knowledge 
(understanding the truth) and action (doing what is good). 

If people are wise, to the extent that they know the highest good, they 
can act accordingly. This is consistent with Rothberg’s idea of “socially 
engaged spirituality,”” which refers to integrating our practical lives with 
our spiritual development so that we might respond to the needs of our 
time. In this sense, wisdom is not merely a result of inquiring and reflect- 
ing upon the relationship between self and society; rather, it is also the 
embodiment of action taken to transform self and society toward a better 
whole. As Einstein said: “Science without religion is lame; religion without 
science is blind.”** 
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Wisdom from the Asian Perspective. Asian scholars discussed wis- 
dom with some elements from their religions. For example, a Taoist say- 
ing stated that: 


If one is smart and swift without wisdom, one is as though riding on a 
fat mount but not knowing which way to go. Even if one has talent and 
ability, if one uses them improperly and handles them inappropriately, 
they can only assist falsehood and dress up error. In that case it is bet- 
ter to have few technical skills than many...” 


To the Taoist, too many technical skills and a lack of wisdom leads to 
a “sophisticated computer system” and less user wisdom. In his Analects, 
Confucius maintained that wisdom entails righteousness and that the wise 
person studies and knows the Way (or Tao). Knowledge must be com- 
bined with action and practice. 

These discussions show that wise people make sense of all of these 
for the betterment of all people, because wisdom gives the ability to make 
the best use of knowledge for establishing and achieving desired goals 
and a better life. Learning about wisdom as the process of discerning 
judgments and action based upon knowledge helps us to make better 
decisions in today’s ever-changing situation. 

In conclusion, data are the aggregated and unprocessed raw facts 
intended for further processing. Information consists of a collection of data 
related to description, definition, or perspective (what, who, when, and 
where). Knowledge is the understanding of information, which contains 
strategy, practice, method, or approach (how). Wisdom is related to 
understanding and the ability to use knowledge to achieve goals and find 
the truth, and the ability to make sound judgments by considering such 
important aspects as moral values and religion, based upon a demanding 
situation (why).” 

The sequence from data > information > knowledge > wisdom 
represents an emergent continuum of processes interrelated to each other. 


Development from Data to 

Wisdom in Organizations 

As a society and as an organization, humanity now has too much infor- 
mation, not enough knowledge, and very little wisdom. Unfortunately, 


increased knowledge does not guarantee increased wisdom.*! 
Transitioning from data to wisdom is a pathway to success, and those 
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societies and organizations that do not accept this challenge will not sur- 
vive and succeed in responding to change.” 

In the 1970s, information management replaced data processing to 
increase productivity and organizational performance. In the mid 1980s, 
knowledge management superseded information management, while in 
the 1990s the concept of wisdom was introduced in relation to organiza- 
tional learning and culture. Among its pioneers are Sternberg, Birren, and 
Fisher.” 

This new level of knowledge hierarchy (wisdom) does not destroy the 
older ones; instead, it is embedded into and complemented by the previ- 
ous levels to enable further development. The latter levels are introduced 
to complete the missing part in the previous ones. Mere data is not under- 
standable, while mere information does not make any sense or provide 
any value; rather, it creates an information overload. Information that has 
value and makes sense is called knowledge. But we need wisdom as a 
deep understanding of knowledge. 

In this section, discussions were based on relevant materials. 
Incorporating western and Asian perspectives into the Islamic perspective 
was done because they share some common understandings. The differ- 
ence lies in the connection with God, in which discussion on acquiring 
wisdom is most often found in Islamic sources. 

Wisdom in the Design, Implementation, and the Use of ICT. At pre- 
sent, the highest level of design, implementation, and use of ICT is at the 
knowledge level. The importance of knowledge is now obvious, as our 
economic system has changed from physical capital to intellectual capi- 
tal, and a higher value has been placed on knowledge products compared 
to physical products.* Information technology (IT) designers should fil- 
ter and analyze data and present only what can be absorbed and used by 
its users. Systems must be built based on certain meanings or concepts, 
and philosophical and wisdom levels of understanding. 

Decision-support systems and executive information systems are 
designed to help their users (viz., managers) make decisions and play 
their roles in managing and leading organizations. However, at present, 
these systems are only assisting managers at the informational level, 
rather than at the interpersonal level. The systems only consist of data, 
information, and knowledge, for wisdom is absent. We cannot expect wis- 
dom to be physically installed in computers, given that it is an evaluated 
understanding that can be possessed only by humans, because it requires 
a soul and resides in the person’s heart and mind.* People, whether they 
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be users or IT professionals, must possess wisdom. Therefore, these sys- 
tems must be utilized with wisdom. 

For example, a knowledge-based system is designed to assist and shape 
how organizations apply and use ICT. Despite their potential uses and ben- 
efits, which surpassed those of the information-based systems and data- 
bases, knowledge-based systems have three major weaknesses: they lack a 
theory of the nature of knowledge, an adequate representation of formal- 
ism, and adequate tools.** The systems must have the appropriate theory to 
define the broader view or scope of knowledge so that they can perform 
knowledge-modeling processes and develop more powerful strategies, 
methodologies, and tools (i.e., new knowledge with wisdom). 

According to Samad, top-management in Malaysia is not using wis- 
dom tools as often as ICT tools at the information and knowledge level. 
Moreover, as Noordin and Othman write,” the college students using the 
cyber-cafes in the Klang Valley have not yet made it to the knowledge 
level; rather, they are still at the data and informational levels. These activ- 
ities were results of the information systems’ design and implementation at 
the data, information, and knowledge levels. Systems designed to explore 
the wisdom level have not yet been developed in the right perspective. 
Even though systems today have a vast amount of data, information, and 
knowledge, they have neither wisdom nor the potential to possess it. 

Comprehensive knowledge does not guarantee the possession of wis- 
dom. Knowledge without wisdom can deceive us into thinking that we are 
wise, which might make us arrogant, and can even block our access to wis- 
dom, for we can be so busy seeking knowledge and designing systems that 
we have no time to contemplate. However, wisdom is considered the most 
vital level, for it completes the weaknesses in the lower levels. In Allee’s 
words, “Any framework of knowledge that doesn’t include wisdom 
requires us to operate blindly ...”* 

To gain knowledge with wisdom, we must first realize that taking 
things apart, an activity that harms society, is knowledge, and that, second, 
putting things together is wisdom. For example, the vast amount of infor- 
mation on the Internet creates an information overload, because it was 
invented with no wisdom perspective. While the Internet helps us in our 
continuing process of globalization, it raises concerns about privacy and 
security — such crimes as hacking and invading the privacy of others are 
now commonplace. ICT tools, which should help us improve our society, 
are used mostly for money, entertainment, and other meaningless purposes, 
for contemporary societies consider material gain as their primary objec- 
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tive. The pursuit of knowledge may become harmful, unless it is combined 
with wisdom, in the sense that, as Ackoff points out,” a comprehensive 
vision is not necessarily present in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Comprehensiveness alone is not enough to constitute wisdom, for there 
also must be a certain awareness of the ends of human life. 

Applying Wisdom in an Actual ICT Environment. Wisdom involves 
making the best use of knowledge, experience, and understanding by 
exercising good judgment in order to make conscious value judgments 
based on clearly defined criteria. It leads to better and wiser decision 
making, not only due to objectivity and rationality, but also to consider- 
ing other aspects (e.g., religion, morals, and ethical codes). Wisdom is an 
action-oriented concept that is geared to applying appropriate organiza- 
tional knowledge during the planning, decision making, and implementa- 
tion (or action) stages. Moreover, according to Jenkins, it is essential for 
a good organizational structure or strategy, the wise use of technology, 
and good decision-making and judgments. 

In a situation of “complexity multiplied by urgency,” Por writes that 
only wisdom can effectively guide our attention, both individual and 
organizational, and help us to balance between focusing on current tasks 
and long-term priorities by offering the power of perspective.’ This 
power of perspective can help ICT professionals, especially system ana- 
lysts and system programmers, develop more effective systems that can 
focus on current tasks as well as long-term priorities. As wisdom uses 
knowledge in a constructive way, it encourages new ideas and innova- 
tions and presents them in a beneficial and ethical manner. 

Bierly et al. assert that organizational learning, knowledge, and wis- 
dom have an impact on competitive advantage, for knowledge alone is 
not enough for a firm’s success.*! Given that success goes to those firms 
that make the best use of what they know, and for the benefit of their 
firms and society at large, Bierly et al. propose organizational wisdom to 
complete the missing point in the construct of the firm’s knowledge- 
based theory.” They concluded that the growing attention given to knowl- 
edge management is only transitory and exists only in the value chain. 
Firms need to shift toward wisdom and transfer it throughout the organi- 
zation, for a wise CEO will make better decisions and inspire greater loy- 
alty and trust than just a knowledgeable CEO. 

There is a need to differentiate between a “knowledge society,” which 
Hansson defines as a society that knows how to achieve its objectives, and 
a “risk society,” one that faces unforeseeable and uncontrollable events in 
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the future and thus finds it impossible to formulate decision-making 
processes." Data, information, and knowledge may bring people benefits, 
but, at the same time, can generate problems, uncertainties, and risks to 
humanity. Advances in industrialization and technology leads to increased 
risks due to unpredictable events and chaotic phenomena. 

Hansson suggests developing strategies for information-processing and 
decision-making that emphasize quantitative risk analysis, precautionary 
principles, reversible decisions options, stake-holder involvement, and par- 
ticipative processes.* To deal with uncertainty, we need a better under- 
standing of information flows and their consequences in our society. This 
is where wisdom can act as a guideline and a preventive measure. 

However, in order to move toward this pathway, we must first adapt to 
the ever-changing nature of the pathway itself, technology, business struc- 
ture, environment and paradigms. To relate wisdom with ICT in system 
development, we must include it in decision making, especially in unstruc- 
tured types of decision-making systems. Moreover, according to Laudon 
and Laudon, in system analysis and system design we have to include a wis- 
dom aspect so that we can develop appropriate and suitable systems 

Information systems must include wisdom after processing data, ana- 
lyzing information, and synthesizing knowledge. Information systems 
must ask the decision makers whether they have consulted such wisdom 
mechanisms as salat al-istikharah, asking Allah to guide them in their 
decision making after consulting the system for data, information, and 
knowledge. 


Achieving Wisdom in Designing, 
Implementing, and Utilizing ICT 


In every aspect of an information system, wisdom must be the final level if 
the system is to be complete, as such. Western scholars have suggested sev- 
eral ways to achieve wisdom. Bierly et al. suggested three ways to achieve 
individual wisdom: through experience, spirituality, and passion; while the 
way to achieve organizational wisdom is through transformational leader- 
ship, organizational culture and structure, and knowledge transfer. * 
Hannabas tried to relate knowledge with other perspectives, such as 
Asian philosophical and religious views.” To him, decision making without 
taking such things into account is flawed. He further stressed that knowl- 
edge does not operate at one level, and that if it is interpreted merely based 
on rationality and objectivity, as sometimes happens, it can mislead us too. 
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Thus, he argued that knowledge should lead to wisdom, which contains 
self-knowledge and meta-knowledge, if we are to arrive at a coherent 
understanding of knowledge. He also viewed the progression from knowl- 
edge to wisdom as a progression toward truth. 

In his study on wisdom creation and exploitation in the Anglian Water 
Company, Matthews argued that the “Kennovation cycle” (i.e., from data 
> information > knowledge wisdom > creativity > innovation > 
new data and experience) will help the company upgrade its people, service 
quality, and the process itself** This process can be paired with individual 
and organizational behaviors to facilitate the development of wisdom and 
versatility in all of the company’s business process.” He further explained 
that wisdom is the critical ability to use knowledge in a constructive way 
and to discern ways in which new ideas can be created. In addition, he 
stressed the importance of combining knowledge from new and established 
sources in organizational development and evolution by including the IT 
element in its implementation. After explaining the “triple network” con- 
cept, in which people networks create knowledge networks assisted by IT 
networks to generate value as a result of the intelligence of those three 
elements, he suggested that wisdom should be the ultimate goal for indi- 
viduals, teams, and organizations. And, from this comes versatility and the 
path to success. 

lerlant and Russel write that wisdom also is gained through knowl- 
edge brought on by study and past experiences and skills.*’ Sometimes it 
is acquired through insight, understanding, observing, and being aware. 
Wisdom also can be acquired through successful knowledge creating and 
management at the individual, team, and organizational levels.” Jenkins 
opines that information systems, knowledge systems, values, and respon- 
sible subject matter experts also are considered sources of wisdom.’ 

Computer programmers, system analysts, and other ICT professionals 
must not only be knowledgeable, but also wise, for there are differences 
between being knowledgeable and being wise. Bierly et al. stated that 
“being knowledgeable” is one step toward wisdom, in which one holds 
justified true beliefs supported by facts, while “being wise” means having 
knowledge as well as using one’s intellect and insight appropriately for a 
certain condition. 

In designing, implementing, and using the system, we must build 
connectivity and understanding between data, information, knowledge, 
and wisdom, as illustrated in figure 1. In addition, the highest connectiv- 
ity and understanding must have a direct link to Allah. 
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Figure 1. The connectivity and understanding of data, information, knowledge, and wisdom. 
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Source: Bellinger, G., D. Castro, and A. Mills, “Data Information, Knowledge, and Wisdom.” 
Available at www.outsights.com/systems/dikw/dikw.htm. (May 13, 2002). 


Thus, wisdom is more than scientific knowledge. Science can tell us 
how to do things, but not whether any specific thing that can be done 
should be done. This issue became the subject of great debate after World 
War II (using the atomic bomb) as well as in the fictional “Jurassic Park” 
debate (whether to bring dinosaurs back to life). With regard to the former 
example, Oppenheimer’s reflection on the atomic bomb test at Los 
Alamos highlights this distinction between knowledge (if we can do this) 
and wisdom (should we do this)” In short, wisdom takes into account the 
bigger picture. Maxwell draws a bolder line between knowledge and wis- 
dom: Knowledge is the result of rational inquiry,** whereas wisdom 
includes knowledge but goes further to incorporate “judgment of value ... 
to help us devise better ways of living, better institutions, customs, and 
social relations.”*** 

Birren, Fisher, and Sternberg et al. said that “a wise person has 
learned to balance the opposing valences of the three aspects of behav- 
iors: cognition, affect and volition. A wise person weighs the known and 
the unknown, resists overwhelming emotion while maintaining interest, 
and carefully chooses when and where to take action.””*° 

During the Golden Era of Islamic civilization, Muslim scholars ana- 
lyzed data, drew relationships, and interpreted data to create information; 
identified and determined the pattern to represent knowledge; and under- 
stood the foundational principles for the patterns to implement wisdom. 
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The definitions given in table 1 showed that even though wisdom is being 
discussed, it failed to be linked to Allah, the Creator of all systems. In 
order to get wisdom, one must receive divine guidance. In other words, in 
order to get hikmah (wisdom), one must receive hidayah (divine guidance) 
from Allah. Not all knowledgeable people have wisdom. Thus hidayah 
must be added to table 1, for the human mind and its capacity for knowl- 
edge are limited. The Qur’an classifies intellect into the guided mind (‘aq/ 
rushd) and the conceiving mind (‘aq/ idrak), which does not lead to guid- 
ance. This is why we need guidance to lead us to wisdom and the right 
path. 

The ideas of data information, knowledge, and wisdom are more than 
simply a collection. They represent more than the sum of their parts and 
have a very close relationship in complement to each other. Each level 
has its own benefits and advantages, and so if they are joined together, 
they will produce a greater meaning and result. 

Our sources and civilization have outlined the requirements to achieve 
wisdom: purification from associating others with Allah (shirk) or supersti- 
tion, avoiding sin and injustice, following the Qur’an’s teachings of and the 
Prophet’s Sunnah, using the authentic and reliable sources, self-criticism 
(muhasabah), repentance, and perseverance. Islam also encourages human- 
ity to observe and contemplate Allah’s creation and search for the truth 
through thinking, provided that it is in line with the Shari‘ah. Many 
Qur’anic verses stress this point, among them the following: 


It is not (possible) that a man to whom is given the Book, and wisdom 
and the prophetic office, should say to people: “Be my worshippers 
rather than God’s.” On the contrary (he would say): “Be worshippers of 
Him who is truly the cherisher of all, for you have been taught the Book 
and have studied it earnestly.” (3:79) 


We bestowed (in the past) wisdom on Luqman: “Show (your) gratitude 
to Allah.” Anyone who is grateful does so to the profit of his own soul; 
but if any is ungrateful, verily Allah is free of all wants, worthy of all 
praise. (31:12) 


In this verse, wisdom refers to a deep understanding of Islamic laws, 
knowledge, and science, as well as comprehension and contemplation of 
Allah’s creation.” In relation to this verse, Luqman, who was given wis- 
dom by Allah, advised his son not to associate Allah with other creatures, 
as this is considered the greatest injustice, and to treat parents with kind- 
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ness, perform the prescribed prayers, enjoin what is right and forbid 
what is wrong, be patient and constant when facing trials, and not to be 
arrogant. 


This is a Book (the Qur’an) that We have sent down to you, full of bless- 
ings, that you may ponder over its verses and that men of understand- 
ing may engage in remembrance. (38:29) 


God did confer a great favor on the believers when He sent among them 
an apostle from among themselves, rehearsing unto them the signs of 
God, sanctifying them, and instructing them in scripture and wisdom, 
while before that they had been in manifest error. (3:164) 


In our own time, ICT tools can be used and exploited to speed up the 
processes of knowledge and wisdom diffusion. This can be done through 
knowledge sharing with colleagues and others in such learning activities as 
instruction, sharing, and self-study. Hong and Kuo write that these sharing 
activities include, among others, study circles, on-the-job training, Internet 
applications, and attending seminars as 
well as technology exhibitions:* 2 jaar’ 2. Data to wisdom curve. 

The learning process and experi- 
ence (figure 2) must follow from unfil- 
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Men who celebrate the praises of God, standing, sitting, and lying down 
on their sides, and contemplate the (wonders of) creation in the heavens 
and the earth, (with the thought): “Our Lord! Not for nothing have You 
created (all) this! Glory to You! Save us from the penalty of the Fire.” 
(3:191) 
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Conclusion 


The relationship between knowledge and wisdom is complex. Generally 
speaking, knowledge is necessary but not sufficient for wisdom. One 
would not be considered wise if one were not knowledgeable, but knowl- 
edge does not always make one wise. In a sense, knowledge can be viewed 
as a double-edged sword with respect to wisdom. On the one hand, it pro- 
vides people with the raw materials on which to reflect and enables them 
to derive more global principles and meanings — but only if the knowledge 
is kept in its proper context and does not “take humanity over,” for science 
(means) can sometimes overpower our spiritual (ends) side. But on the 
other hand, knowledge can inhibit humanity’s pursuit of wisdom if it acts 
to obscure perspective, just as individual intelligence can make people 
resistant to positive change. When this happens, it is necessary to unlearn 
certain things in order to regain perspective. 

The importance of knowledge in Islam can be seen from how the 
Qur’an and ahadith stress and encourage people to gain knowledge. This 
can be seen in the lives of the Companions’ and past Muslim scholars’ 
efforts to develop knowledge, which later leads to wisdom. `Ali ibn Abu 
Talib is reported to have mentioned the benefits of knowledge over 
wealth. Some of his sayings are given below: 


These minds are receptacles of the secret of knowledge and wisdom, and 
the best receptacle is the one who can hold the most, and what he/she 
holds can be preserved and protected in the best way. ... Knowledge is 
better than and superior to wealth because it protects you and you have 
to guard wealth. Wealth decreases when spending while knowledge 
increases the more you make use of it. Anything you get through wealth 
disappears as soon as wealth disappears, but what you achieve through 
knowledge will remain even after your death. Knowledge is power and 
it can command obedience and following; a man of knowledge during 
his lifetime can make people obey and follow him and he is praised and 
venerated after his death; remember that knowledge is a ruler and wealth 
is its subject. Those who accumulate wealth though alive yet are dead to 
realities of life and those who gather knowledge will remain alive 
through their knowledge and wisdom even after their death; though their 
faces may disappear from the community of living beings, yet their ideas 
and knowledge which they had left behind and their memory will remain 
in the minds of men-? 


The journey to achieve wisdom must begin with the input of data, 
information, and knowledge. Allah taught Prophet Adam the names of 
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things. In the first verses revealed to humanity (96:1-5), Allah revealed 
that He wants humanity to become knowledgeable and wise. The pen 
mentioned in the fourth verse can also mean “computer,” another tool for 
disseminating information and knowledge. As we know, computers are 
very important tools for ICT. 

Wisdom must be included to complete the missing puzzle of ICT. 
People, organizations, and the nation must end up putting wisdom as the 
ultimate goal: information society > knowledge society > wisdom soci- 
ety, and information workers > knowledge workers > wisdom workers. 
Wisdom is no doubt an ideal, but to aim for the ideal is the only way to 
improve our personality and society in implementing and using ICT. 
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Challenging Authoritarianism, Colonialism, 
and Disunity: The Islamic Political Reform 
Movements of al-Afghani and Rida 


Ahmed Ali Salem 


Abstract 


This paper focuses on the dilemmas that al-Afghani and Rida 
encountered while advocating and working for political reform: 
Whenever they fought the tyranny of Muslim rulers, they were 
targeted, and usually defeated, by colonial powers. And once 
they began to struggle against colonialism and call for Muslim 
unity, they were victimized and had their plans aborted by 
authoritarian Muslim rulers. This was a lesson for later Islamic 
political movements, as they had to identify clearly, and on solid 
theoretical bases, their target of reform and the real enemy, and 
prioritize their goals and methods of reform. 


Introduction 


The decline of the Muslim world preceded European colonization of most 
Muslim lands in the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. In particular, the Ottoman Empire’s 
power and world status had been deteriorating since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But, more important for Muslim scholars, it had ceased to meet 
some basic requirements of its position as the caliphate, the supreme and 
sovereign political entity to which all Muslims should be loyal. 
Therefore, some of the empire’s Muslim scholars and intellectuals called 
for political reform even before the European encroachment upon 
Muslim lands. The reforms that they envisaged were not only Islamic, but 
also Ottomanic — from within the Ottoman framework. 
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These reformers perceived the decline of the Muslim world in general, 
and of the Ottoman Empire in particular, to be the result of an increasing 
disregard for implementing the Shariah (Islamic law). However, since the 
late eighteenth century, an increasing number of reformers, sometimes sup- 
ported by the Ottoman sultans, began to call for reforming the empire along 
modern European lines. The empire’s failure to defend its lands and to 
respond successfully to the West’s challenges only further fueled this call 
for “modernizing” reform, which reached its peak in the Tanzimat move- 
ment in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Other Muslim reformers called for a middle course. On the one hand, 
they admitted that the caliphate should be modeled according to the Islamic 
sources of guidance, especially the Qur’an and Prophet Muhammad’s 
teachings (Sunnah), and that the ummah’s (the world Muslim community) 
unity is one of Islam’s political pillars. On the other hand, they realized the 
need to rejuvenate the empire or replace it with a more viable one. Indeed, 
their creative ideas on future models included, but were not limited to, the 
following: replacing the Turkish-led Ottoman Empire with an Arab-led 
caliphate, building a federal or confederate Muslim caliphate, establishing 
a commonwealth of Muslim or oriental nations, and strengthening solidar- 
ity and cooperation among independent Muslim countries without creating 
a fixed structure. These and similar ideas were later referred to as the 
Muslim league model, which was an umbrella thesis for the various pro- 
posals related to the future caliphate. 

Two advocates of such reform were Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and 
Muhammad `Abduh, both of whom played key roles in the modern 
Islamic political reform movement.' Their response to the dual challenge 
facing the Muslim world in the late nineteenth century — European colo- 
nization and Muslim decline — was balanced. Their ultimate goal was to 
revive the ummah by observing the Islamic revelation and benefiting 
from Europe’s achievements. However, they disagreed on certain aspects 
and methods, as well as the immediate goals and strategies, of reform. 
While al-Afghani called and struggled mainly for political reform, 
*Abduh, once one of his close disciples, developed his own ideas, which 
emphasized education and undermined politics. 

Rashid Rida, well known as ~Abduh’s devout disciple, was also an 
independent reformist with his own insights and contributions to the 
modern Islamic political reform movement. Moreover, he was inspired by 
al-Afghani and therefore elaborated a reform program and worked hard 
to implement it. Although greatly appreciated for his role in developing 
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and spreading ~Abduh’s teachings on religious and educational reform, 
Rida is hardly known for his role in implementing al-Afghani’s political 
reform plan? 


Jamal al-Din al-Afghani’s Political Reform Movement 
Before al-A fghani’s Political Reform M ovement 


By the emergence of the modern political reform movement in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, most peripheral Muslim lands had 
already been colonized. For instance, the Dutch had occupied the East 
Indies (now Indonesia) since the seventeenth century, Britain had occu- 
pied India since the eighteenth century, France had occupied Algeria, and 
Russia and China had occupied Central Asia since the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. In addition, Portugal, France, and Britain had long since occupied 
most West African coastal centers, not to mention Spain’s occupation of 
Andalusia and incorporation of a few North African coastal towns by the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

However, the Ottoman Empire, the Muslim world’s symbolic and 
political focus, ruled the Muslim heartland. Most Muslims, regardless of 
where they lived, were theoretically loyal to the Ottoman sultan, who 
claimed the caliphate.* For example, leaders of the Sanusi Sufi (Islamic 
mystic) order declared their loyalty and allegiance to the sultan and coop- 
erated with the Ottoman authorities in North Africa. Also, at times of 
Ottoman weakness, its provincial rulers challenged it politically and 
sometimes militarily, but never symbolically. For instance, Muhammad 
Ali, the Ottoman ruler of Egypt, conquered Sudan, Syria, western Arabia, 
and Yemen, and even defeated the Ottoman army in 1839. However, he 
never challenged the Ottoman sultan’s position as caliph.° 

Moreover, the empire was by far the most powerful Muslim state and 
considered the guardian of all Muslim countries. Therefore, it is under- 
standable that all Muslims sought its support. For example, when the 
French attacked the Ottoman province of Algeria, the local ruler immedi- 
ately called upon the sultan to defend the province and its people,‘ and for 
the next 80 years Algerian refugees made their way east to Ottoman ter- 
ritories. Outside the empire, Muslims in Central Asia, Sumatra, and India 
declared their allegiance to the sultan as the caliph, perhaps because of, 
not in spite of, colonialism. 

Since the empire was the most powerful Muslim state, Muslims 
threatened by an expanding Europe were anxious to exchange professions 
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of allegiance for whatever military, diplomatic, or moral aid the Ottomans 
could give them.’ For instance, Imam Shamil, who led the uprising against 
the Russian invasion of Daghistan, sought Ottoman support,’ and Muslim 
refugees within the empire called for aid against Russia.’ Amir Ya‘cob, 
leader of the movement fighting Chinese colonialism in Muslim Central 
Asia, declared his movement’s loyalty and allegiance to the sultan as the 
caliph in return for military support. In India, local sultans struggling 
against British colonialism also sought the sultan’s support.’ 

In all of these and other cases, the Ottomans responded positively but 
to different extents. However, Ottoman support usually was not enough 
to ward off the conquering colonial forces. This failure, along with aggra- 
vating internal crises, affected the empire’s image not only in the West, 
but also in the Muslim world as well. 


The Call for a M odel Islamic State 


In this environment, al-Afghani began his reformist career in Afghanistan 
before migrating to India and finally settling in Egypt. Although he made 
reformist philosophical and theological contributions," he devoted most of 
his life to political reform in the Muslim states.” Once settled in Egypt in 
1871, al-Afghani called and worked for building a model Islamic state in 
that “well-qualified Muslim country.”” For him, this independent state 
would be based on a time-sensitive interpretation of the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah, as well as on constitutional rule and the principle of shura, which 
literally refers to consultation but is practically comparable to modern 
democracy. “ 

The main obstacles to this goal were Khedive Ismail’s authoritarian 
tule and the prevalent ignorance and political unawareness of the masses.'* 
Therefore, one of his movement’s major goals was to educate the masses 
about the corrupt ruling regime by comparing it to the Islamic and modern 
standards of government as reflected in the Islamic sources (basically the 
Qur’an and the Sunnah) and western democracies. A second step was to 
mobilize the masses and organize his followers to overthrow — and, if nec- 
essary, assassinate — the authoritarian khedive and establish a modern 
Islamic regime.” 

Al-Afghani used his excellent organizational and public speaking 
skills to address the masses and build a strong popular base for reform. 
As a result, he attracted people of different cultural, social, educational, 
and professional backgrounds. On the grassroots level, he agitated the 
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masses and urged them to revolt. A significant number of the newly 
emerging middle class embraced his ideas and joined his reform move- 
ment. Moreover, for a while, he seemed to have influenced Prince Tawfiq. 
Indeed, his ideas on political reform were so well established that they 
convinced a growing number of both the western-educated elite and the 
religious-educated ulama (Muslim scholars). Furthermore, the movement 
was able to recruit some senior officers, including leaders of the later 
`Urabi revolution (1881-82). For a short time, al-Afghani even joined the 
Eastern Masonic Forum to advocate his ideas among foreigners and 
admirers of the West. As a result of these efforts, an initially secret polit- 
ical organization was established and eventually gave birth to Egypt’s 
first political party — the National Liberal Party, which arguably played a 
role in dethroning Khedive Ismail in June 1879." 

However, when Tawfiq became khedive, he considered al-Afghani’s 
success such a threat that he exiled him to British-ruled India, where he was 
placed under home arrest and forbidden to communicate with anyone. Yet, 
his followers in Egypt attempted to complete his mission of political reform 
and instigated a military uprising in 1881. The revolutionary officers, who 
were widely supported by the middle class and the masses, as well as mod- 
ernists and traditionalists, succeeded for a short time in achieving al- 
Afghani’s main political goal: a constitutional regime with a representative 
Parliament. However, the new regime was short-lived, as the British invad- 
ed Egypt in 1882 on the grounds of supporting Khedive Tawfiq.* 


The Call for an Islamic L eague 


The British occupation of Egypt was a turning point in al-Afghani’s life, 
thought, and movement, not only because he was released and allowed to 
leave India, but also, and more importantly, because he refined his ideas on 
political reform. Now, the threats that impeded political reform in the 
Muslim world included both tyrannical Muslim rulers and colonial 
European powers.” While the masses’ ignorance and political unawareness 
continued to serve tyrannical regimes, internal divisions among Muslims 
and the ummah’s fragmentation helped colonialism.” 

Therefore, al-Afghani started working for three political goals simul- 
taneously. First, he continued his call and efforts to build model Islamic 
states in the remaining two major independent Muslim countries: the 
Ottoman and the Persian empires. Second, he called upon colonized 
Muslims to fight their colonizers, especially the British. Third, he urged 
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the leaders of the still-independent Ottoman and Persian empires and 
Afghanistan, to overcome their differences in order to protect their inde- 
pendence and help liberate the colonized Muslim countries. However, 
realizing the extreme difficulty of achieving such a unification, he pro- 
posed a federal state or a looser commonwealth in which each province 
would control its internal affairs semi-independently. If this proposal was 
difficult to implement, then Muslim rulers should implement the 
Shariah.” This obviously was a compromise with the legal and historical 
ideal of one Muslim caliphate. 

The best illustration of his three goals of reform, liberation, and unity 
working together was the transnational movement that he established and 
led during his short period of European self-exile. That movement gave 
birth to the Paris-headquartered secret organization of Al-Urwat al-Wuthqa 
(The Firmest Bond). The limited information available about this organiza- 
tion reveals the following: Its major goal was to mobilize Muslims against 
their colonial rulers, and it consisted of a vast network of underground cells 
that were active mainly in Egypt and India.” 

In 1884, the organization published a short-lived but highly influen- 
tial Arabic journal, Al-Urwat al-Wuthqa, which is believed to have been 
widely circulated in the Muslim world in general, and in Egypt and India 
in particular. According to Busool: 


The journal was a Pan-Islamic paper that urged Muslims all over the 
world to unite and restore the lost glories of Islam. It was specifically 
aimed at liberating Egypt from the British occupation by stirring up 
public opinion in Egypt and also in India. The ideas expounded in the 
paper may be summarized into two main themes. The first is that true 
Islam has become corrupted through ignorance and must therefore be 
reformed; otherwise the Muslims all faced extinction. The second is that 
the Muslim countries had been betrayed by their rulers, who, swayed by 
personal motives of greed and aggrandizement, gave foreigners a free 
hand in their countries. The consequence was that the Europeans who 
coveted Muslim lands took advantage of the inner discords of Islam and 
sought to destroy the religious unity of the Muslim nations.” 


The journal was revolutionary in content and tone. Al-Afghani, head of 
both the organization and the journal, expressed his own ideas, as edited by 
`Abduh. Al-Afghani’s anti-colonial efforts overwhelmingly targeted the 
British.” The facts that his organization was based in Paris and that his jour- 
nal did not condemn the French occupation of North Africa reveal that he 
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might have sought to exploit the colonial conflicts between France and 
Britain in order to liberate Egypt and India. Moreover, he once suggested 
that Russia, Persia, and Afghanistan should cooperate to liberate, and then 
occupy parts of, Muslim India." Eventually, when the British banned the 
journal in Egypt and India and severely punished those convicted of pos- 
sessing it, there was little reason to continue this project. The journal was 
therefore suspended.” 

Al-Afghani’s three goals did not always work together. For instance, 
liberating the occupied Muslim lands and uniting the independent Muslim 
countries required him to mobilize the masses in the occupied territories 
against their foreign rulers, partly in the name of the caliph, and to coop- 
erate with authoritarian rulers. However, reforming Muslim political 
regimes required him to mobilize the masses in the independent Muslim 
countries against the same authoritarian rulers. Therefore, many times he 
had to choose one of his goals and change his methods accordingly. At cer- 
tain points in his reformist career, al-Afghani cooperated with Muslim 
rulers to encourage them to unite, build model Islamic states, and help lib- 
erate the occupied Muslim lands. 

He did this first in Iran, when Shah Nasir al-Din invited him to intro- 
duce his political reform program, and then in the Ottoman Empire. 
While in Iran (1889-91), al-Afghani did not attempt to dethrone the shah, 
as he had previously sought to overthrow Khedive Ismail in Egypt. 
Instead, he explained to him the virtues of establishing an Islamic-based 
constitutional and consultative regime, and called upon the Persians to 
unite with their Afghani neighbors.” 

However, the relations between al-Afghani and the shah eventually 
came to a dramatic end when al-Afghani concluded that the shah was too 
authoritarian to allow political reform and that he welcomed more British 
influence in Iran. Thus he turned against the shah, who finally expelled him 
in a very humiliating way.* But by that time, al-Afghani had gained the 
support of many religious scholars and leaders and the masses. Therefore, 
from his exile, he successfully appealed to Iran’s Shaykh al-Ra’is to issue 
a fatwa (legal judgement) forbidding trade with the privileged British cor- 
poration monopolizing Iran’s tobacco trade. The Persians’ positive 
response was very impressive.” Moreover, the shah was later assassinated 
by an Iranian believed to be one of al-Afghani’s followers.” 

Al-Afghani did not give up his attempts to cooperate with Muslim 
leaders to achieve his three goals all at once. Thus, after a short stay in 
Europe, he accepted Sultan Abdul-Hamid IP’ s invitation to discuss his polit- 
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ical reform program in Istanbul. There, al-Afghani called upon the sultan, 
whom he considered the legitimate caliph,” to adopt the goal of establish- 
ing a Muslim league as a part of Ottoman foreign policy, and to assume his 
responsibility and use his influence to bring it about. He also suggested sev- 
eral reform policies in the empire. In fact, at that time he appreciated the 
caliphate, which he considered the custodian of Islam and the most power- 
ful Muslim state, one that was able to lead the other independent Muslim 
states. 

Al-Afghani also appreciated the sultan, whom he once considered an 
intelligent and clever ruler motivated to establish a league of independent 
Muslim states.” However, the sultan placed him under house arrest in a 
royal palace, lest he influence the Turks as he had influenced the Egyptians 
and the Persians. Disappointed with the sultan’s betrayal and unwilling- 
ness to reform his regime and establish a Muslim league, al-Afghani 
severely attacked him and renounced his allegiance to him as caliph 
because, according to al-Afghani, he no longer deserved that title.” 


A chievements 


The general outcome of al-Afghani’s movement might be discouraging, 
as he seems to have achieved none of his three goals: no model Muslim 
state was built in Egypt, Iran, or the Ottoman Empire; no Muslim coun- 
try was liberated from colonialism; and no Islamic league was estab- 
lished. Yet, his thoughts and movement did succeed in two respects. First, 
they awakened the Muslims by making them aware of their rights and the 
corruption of their existing political regimes. Second, they provided alter- 
natives to those corrupt regimes, as well as ideals and programs for the 
Muslim world’s political reform, liberation, and unity. Later Muslim 
reformists, such as Rashid Rida, benefited from al-Afghani’s experience 
and built on his achievements. 

But even if Muslim rulers were reluctant to introduce political 
reforms and work for Muslim unity, al-Afghani’s vision provided alter- 
native avenues to achieve this unity. One obvious way was to bridge cer- 
tain gaps between Muslim groups and “nations.” First, al-Afghani con- 
sidered the Sunni-Shia split as ostensible and harmful for both groups, 
and gave a practical example of how to bridge it. Condemning the histor- 
ically prevailing trend of blindly imitating religious leaders, al-Afghani 
refused to identify himself with a specific sect or imam by insisting that 
he was just a Muslim and a scholar with his own interpretation of Islam. 
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That is why, even now, it is not clear whether he was originally a 
Sunni or a Shia.* This, of course, made it easier for him to deal with each 
group. For him, the differences between mainstream Sunnis and main- 
stream Shi`as were marginal and exaggerated by tyrannical rulers in order 
to exploit people. Therefore, his movement emphasized rapprochement 
and criticized the extremists on both sides.* Among its ranks, members of 
both groups worked together to achieve political reform, liberation, and 
unity throughout the Muslim world. 

Second, al-Afghani condemned the then-rising ideology of national- 
ism, insisting that Islam was doctrinally the only nationality for all Muslims 
and historically the only bond that effectively tied them all together. 
Muslim history shows, he emphasized, that it did not matter if Arabs were 
ruled by Turks, if Persians were ruled by Arabs, or if Indians were ruled by 
Afghans, as long as the rulers observed the Islamic teachings.‘ Criticizing 
the official Ottoman policy of “Turkifying” all Ottomans, he suggested that 
if one language had to prevail in the Muslim world in general, and in the 
empire in particular, then it must be Arabic. As he was not an Arab, al- 
Afghani was not an Arab nationalist; rather, he encouraged Muslims to uti- 
lize that source of unity provided by Islam, given that the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah are in Arabic.” 


Rashid Rida’s Political Reform Movement 
Before Rida’s Political Reform M ovement 


As al-Afghani’s political reform movement in the Muslim heartland was 
unfolding, the Muslim world’s condition was deteriorating rapidly and dra- 
matically. The colonial encroachment upon the Muslim periphery contin- 
ued: Britain occupied the Malay lands, and France, Britain, Italy, and 
Germany occupied more Muslim lands in East and West Africa. Further- 
more, the Ottomans had to abandon the Caucasus to Russia and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina to Austria after Russia defeated the empire in 1877-78. 

Moreover, the Ottoman heartland itself increasingly became a target 
of colonial adventures, as France occupied Tunisia in 1881 and Britain 
occupied Egypt in the following year. In 1907, Britain and Russia agreed 
to divide Persia into three regions: its northern territories, including 
Tehran, went to Russia; its southern territories went to Britain; and the 
central zone was allowed to remain “independent.” Even the hard-to- 
conquer Afghanistan, though officially independent, was subjected to 
British influence.* 
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While Muslim countries were still generally looking to the Ottoman 
Empire as the most powerful Muslim state and to the sultan as the caliph of 
all Muslims, their orientation toward the empire was increasingly waning. 
The empire’s failure, and sometimes refusal, to protect or support Muslim 
peoples, including some Ottomans, against colonial powers fatally affected 
its status throughout the Muslim world. For instance, although the sultan 
had once supported “Urabi’s revolutionary movement (1881-82) against the 
authoritarian Khedive Tawfiq and his British allies, the sultan later declared 
~Urabi to be a dissident and his movement to be rebellious, despite the fact 
that the movement had declared its loyalty and allegiance to the sultan.” 

Seeking to justify his decision, the sultan claimed that if he fought the 
British in Egypt, he would lose some other provinces, such as Palestine or 
Iraq. By the same token, the sultan refused to offer militarily support to 
Tunisia, which was being conquered by France, claiming that if he did so, 
he would lose some other provinces, such as Syria. The most challenging 
protest against Egypt’s occupation came from Sudan, particularly its Islamic 
revolutionary movement led by Muhammad al-Mahdi, who claimed the 
caliphate and demanded the sultan’s allegiance. However, that movement 
soon lost its followers due to its leader’s sudden death before fulfilling his 
promises. This was followed by Britain’s occupation of Sudan.“ 

Indeed, Sultan Abdul-Hamid II was aware of the empire’s declining 
status among Muslims. So, in an attempt to restore it, he adopted the con- 
cept of an Islamic league as an official policy toward the Muslim world.’ 
Therefore, he first reasserted himself as the caliph of all Muslims, included 
that title in the first Ottoman constitution of 1876, and used it heavily, per- 
haps more than any other Ottoman sultan. Then, he urged all Muslims to 
help the empire ward off the aspiring colonial powers and defeat its ene- 
mies. This was obvious in the Ottoman-Greek war in 1897, as the Ottomans 
sought the support of the British-ruled Egyptians and Indians.” 

Utilizing his control over the two holy cities of Makkah and Madinah, 
he initiated a fund-raising campaign to build a railway connecting them 
with Damascus. Donating generously to that project, he urged all Muslims 
to contribute, as the project was very important for symbolic reasons as 
well as for the safety and comfort it would generate for Muslim pilgrims.“ 
Nevertheless, it was the first time that an Ottoman sultan had solicited the 
support of non-Ottoman Muslims, instead of providing them with the sup- 
port they badly needed to overcome their serious problems.“ 

This Islamic league policy was more successful abroad than at home. 
Therefore, Egypt’s liberation movement, led by Mustafa Kamel, insisted 
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that Egypt was an Ottoman province and that its people were loyal to the 
sultan, and urged the sultan to reclaim Egypt.“ Even Persia, the only 
Muslim country that rejected the Ottoman sultans’ claim to the caliphate 
for doctrinal and sectarian reasons,” was more willing to accept the idea 
of an Islamic league. It is widely believed that this was the result of al- 
Afghani’s efforts for Sunni-Shi‘a rapprochement and his call for an 
Islamic league led by the sultan. *' 

Due to that success, Sultan Abdul-Hamid II was confident that he had 
a tremendous political influence on all Muslims, and once wrote that the 
colonized Muslims were ready to revolt against their rulers once he 
declared jihad.” However, the facts that this claim was never tested before 
World War I and that he refused to declare jihad, despite the colonial pow- 
ers’ increasing domination of Muslim lands, sheds doubts on his claim. 
Moreover, his Islamic league policy did not generate much support among 
the Ottoman-ruled Arabs. To the contrary, some Arab intellectuals argued 
that the sultan was no longer qualified to be the caliph, for he was authori- 
tarian and either unable or unwilling to defend Muslims, including his own 
subjects. “Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi, for instance, called for replacing 
the Ottoman caliphate with a new Arab-led caliphate based in Makkah.” 


Introducing al-A fghani’s Reform Thoughts and M ovement to Rida 


Both al-Kawakibi and Rashid Rida were Syrians who fled Ottoman author- 
itarianism at home and went to Egypt. Although inspired by al-Afghani’s 
ideas and movement, they were not generally identified with him, as they 
did not meet or work with him. Also, Rida did not consider himself al- 
Afghani’s direct disciple, while he repeatedly said that he was the legiti- 
mate intellectual heir of al-Afghani’s close Egyptian disciple Muhammad 
*Abduh. In his two-volume biography of ~Abduh, as well as in his autobi- 
ography that he wrote shortly before he died, Rida asserted that he was a 
faithful follower of ~Abduh.* 

However, although Rida did not meet al-Afghani, long before he met 
*Abduh he wrote al-Afghani a letter praising his reform ideas and efforts, 
and asked if he could become his disciple. Al-Afghani could not respond, 
as he had been arrested in Istanbul and forbidden to communicate with oth- 
ers.” Despite this, however, Rida’s admiration of al-Afghani is beyond 
doubt, for many times he complimented al-Afghani and called him “the 
wise man who woke up the Orient” and “the First Instructor,” while he 
called ~Abduh “the Second Instructor.” More significantly, Rida clearly 
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stated that he had originally planned to join and follow al-Afghani, and that 
he joined ~Abduh only when al-Afghani died, hoping to benefit from 
*Abduh’s experience with al-Afghani.* 

Was Rida a member of al-Afghani’s secret organization, al-Urwat al- 
Wuthqa? There is not enough evidence to answer this question defini- 
tively, but he was surely influenced by al-Afghani’s ideas, as expressed in 
the journal Al-Urwat al-Wuthqa. Rida not only read all of its issues enthu- 
siastically, but also copied many of its articles and spread them in his 
Syrian hometown. He later admitted that the journal worked on him like 
magic™ and changed his life.” Later, in his own journal Al-Manar, he 
republished many of its articles under the title of “Jamal’s Articles.” * 

Rida was introduced to al-Afghani’s reform thoughts and movement 
through A/-Urwat al-Wuthqa and such other political reform advocates as al- 
Kawakibi. However, the tragic fates of the journal and of al-Afghani himself 
might have discouraged Rida, then in the early phase of his life, from fol- 
lowing in al-Afghani’s footsteps. Moreover, Rida’s attitude toward politics 
in general was initially negative, due to “Abduh’s negative attitude toward 
politics and the possibility of political reform. ~Abduh advised Rida to work 
only for religious and educational reform and to avoid politics, for this was 
his ideal of reform after dissociating himself from al-Afghani. 

*Abduh’s model of reform was quite distinct from al-Afghani’s, given 
the former’s stands on constitutional rule, colonialism, and the Ottoman 
empire. First, `Abduh cooperated with the leaders of the “Urabi revolution 
(1881-82), although his revolutionary ideas were obviously more moderate 
than those of the military and populist leaders.” With the collapse of the 
constitutional regime established by the revolution and the subsequent 
British occupation of Egypt, he was exiled to Beirut and then joined al- 
Afghani in Paris, where they issued Al-Urwat al-Wuthqa in hopes of 
achieving the type of political reform advocated by al-Afghani.* However, 
*Abduh gave up his revolutionary ideas shortly after the journal’s suspen- 
sion, claiming that the Egyptians, about whom he was basically concerned, 
were not educated enough to be ruled constitutionally.” Furthermore, he 
claimed that “the Orient could not improve unless it is led by a just dicta- 
tor,” which contradicted al-Afghani’s saying that “the leader should be 
just and powerful, not a dictator.” “ 

Second, ~Abduh’s stand on colonialism was benign. Several years 
after the British occupied Egypt, ` Abduh was allowed to return home pro- 
vided that he avoid political involvement.° Thus, he never cooperated 
with the anti-British Egyptian nationalist movement; rather, he called its 
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leader, Mustafa Kamel, a rash agitator. This benign attitude was reflected 
in his advice to the Tunisians and Algerians: Do not get involved in poli- 
tics or struggle against French colonial rule; rather, focus on educational 
reform.“ ~Abduh was convinced that the Egyptians should first work for 
educational reform, even if they had to wait centuries before liberating 
their country.“ This might be one reason why he was appointed Egypt’s 
grand mufti (deliverer of formal Islamic verdicts), a post he occupied 
until his death in 1905. 

Third, ~Abduh’s stand on the empire was ambiguous and pragmatic, 
instead of principled. While he complimented it and its sultan when he was 
exiled to Ottoman-ruled Beirut and when he visited Istanbul, he later pri- 
vately confessed to Rida that he hated the empire and was disappointed by 
the sultan’s cowardice and failure.” The disagreement between al-Afghani 
and `Abduh on the type of reform Muslims needed became obvious when 
` Abduh suggested to al-Afghani in Paris that they should abandon politics 
and migrate to an isolated land where they could educate a group of poten- 
tial Muslim leaders. Of course, al-Afghani disagreed, calling the sugges- 
tion “discouraging.” 


The Call for a M odel Islamic State 


There is little doubt that ~Abduh’s discouraging opinions on politics initial- 
ly influenced Rida’s attitude toward political reform, especially when he was 
basically concerned with self-purification.* However, Rida’s commitment 
to those opinions did not survive ~Abduh’s death, for after that event Rida 
attempted to combine ~Abduh’s and al-Afghani’s visions of reform. Rida 
maintained two of al-Afgani’s political goals: building a model Islamic state 
and establishing an Islamic league. Indeed, his political involvement did not 
start after “Abduh’s death or even with his migration to Egypt in 1897. In 
fact, Rida’s migration was partly a political action to escape Ottoman author- 
itarianism in Syria so that he could express his ideas openly. © 

When `Abduh agreed to advise and support Rida while he was estab- 
lishing Al-Manar (The Lighthouse) in Egypt, he laid down the following 
condition: The journal would not discuss political issues or take political 
sides.” Although Rida agreed reluctantly,”’ he could not help but deal with 
certain political issues facing the empire. For instance, some of his first arti- 
cles praised the empire and criticized its enemies. Rida also published al- 
Kawakibi’s book Umm al-Qura (The Mother of All Villages [Makkah]), 
which called for a radical reform of the caliphate. However, he did censor 
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those parts of it that he considered offensive to the empire.” But because he 
called for reforms in the Ottoman administration,’ Sultan Abdul-Hamid II 
banned Al-Manar throughout the empire during his reign.” 

Rida clearly stated that Al-Manar was established to revive and spread 
the message of al-Afghani’s journal Al-Urwat al-Wuthqa, particularly its call 
for establishing an Islamic league.” In reality, Al-Manar was similar to Al- 
Urwat al-Wuthqa in several respects. First, while Al-Urwat al-Wuthqa 
expressed al-Afghani’s reform thoughts as edited by ~Abduh, the first vol- 
umes of Al-Manar were, to some extent, expressions of ~Abduh’s reform 
thoughts as edited by Rida. Second, after ~Abduh’s death, Rida changed Al- 
Manar s orientation to make it, like Al-Urwat al-Wuthqa, more political. 

Third, both journals supported their arguments with authentic Islamic 
sources, including Qur’anic verses and the Prophet’s traditions,‘ and unre- 
lentingly attacked the then-dominant popular trend of blindly imitating 
religious leaders. They not only called for, but also practiced ijtihad. 
Fourth, the headquarters of Al-Urwat al-Wuthqa was beyond the reach of 
its major enemy, the British colonialists, whom it severely attacked, and 
was therefore banned in all British-occupied Muslim lands. Similarly, the 
headquarters of Al-Manar was also out of the reach of the empire, which 
was antagonistic to all calls for reform. Finally, and more importantly, both 
journals were influential in many Muslim countries and established a 
school of thought and a movement that struggled for political reform.” 


The Call for Reforming the Ottoman C entral G overnment 


Like al-Afghani, Rida called for transforming the empire into a constitu- 
tional government that would observe the Islamic principles of consulta- 
tion and justice, respect freedom, and encourage political participation. 
The sultan should consult and be responsible to the people’s leaders and 
representatives.” 

Before the first Ottoman coup in 1908, Rida’s method to achieve such 
reform was a mix of media usage and underground activities. On the one 
hand, he allocated an increasing amount of Al-Manar’s space for discussions 
about political reform in the empire. On the other hand, he was a founding 
member and, in 1906, the president of a secret organization, the Ottoman 
Consultative Society, that was active in Egypt, some Ottoman Arab 
provinces, and western capitals.” The society, whose members were self- 
exiled Ottomans representing most of the empire’s ethnic and religious 
groups, was quite similar to al-Afghani’s National Liberal Party in Egypt. 
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But while al-Afghani’s party failed to achieve its radical goals, the 
society’s more moderate goal was ostensibly accomplished in 1908, when 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid II was forced to reenact the Ottoman constitution 
that he had suspended three decades earlier. However, it was not the 
Cairo-based, Islamic-oriented Ottoman Consultative Society that brought 
about that change;® rather, it was the Paris-based group of westernized 
and nationalist military officers, the Committee of Union and Progress 
(CUP), that did so. For a majority of the society’s members, the differ- 
ences in base and orientation were not a source of dissention, given that 
the goals seemed similar. Therefore, after the coup they decided to dis- 
solve the society and join the CUP. 

As for Rida, he returned to Syria for the first time since his self- 
imposed exile. There, he called upon his fellow Syrians to support the new 
Ottoman government and to participate in the ongoing political change," 
and cooperated with the new government to achieve the desired reform. 
Unlike al-Afghani, who had to work with the conservative Sultan Abdul- 
Hamid II, Rida thought the new government would be more cooperative. 
Therefore, he spent a year (1909-10) in Istanbul discussing alternative 
reform programs with high officials and senior officers of the CUP and the 
government, including the prime minister and the grand mufti” 

But the government was too nationalist and westernized to accept his 
ideas of Islamic and pan-Ottoman reform. In addition, its policies were 
based on an ideology of Turkish pride and prejudice that glorified the 
Turkish race and undermined other Ottoman peoples. One of its most con- 
troversial nationalist policies was the intensive Turkification of non- 
Turkish Ottomans. Thus, Turkish was declared the only official language of 
education, the judiciary, and all official transactions in the empire. Another 
divisive nationalist policy was pan-Turkism, namely, official support for 
establishing a Turkish league encompassing all Ottoman and non-Ottoman 
Turks.” On the other hand, the government was so indifferent to the needs 
of non-Turkish Ottomans that the Ottoman military withdrew from Libya 
shortly after the Italian invasion during 1911, leaving its defense to frag- 
mented local militant groups. Similarly, when the Ottomans were defeated 
in the Balkan wars (1912-13), the empire abandoned its European territo- 
ries, which only made its homeland vulnerable.* 

Indeed, the rapid collapse of the empire and the caliphate came about 
as the ummah’s political focus started with the overthrow of Sultan Abdul- 
Hamid II in 1909. Although many Ottomans and non-Ottomans were 
pleased with that change and the reenactment of the constitution,** the new 
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government’s policies ended the empire’s status as a model and focus for 
the Muslim world. First, some of its political reforms limited the sultan’s 
authority so much that he became a merely symbolic head of state.*’ 
Second, it did not reassert Sultan Abdul-Hamid IP s policy of pan-Islamism, 
assuming that Muslims must be “naturally” loyal to the sultan and caliph. 
Third, it failed to support non-Ottoman Muslims, claiming that it was too 
busy with internal Ottoman affairs, as well as its own territories, including 
Libya and the Balkans. Fourth, its policies were very divisive and contro- 
versial throughout the Muslim world, because they were based less on 
Islam, favored the Turks, and discriminated against the Arabs. ** 


The Call for an Islamic L eague 


Rida strongly opposed these new discriminatory policies and severely 
attacked the ruling CUP, as he rightly thought that its reform endangered 
the empire’s multiethnic unity. He particularly condemned its anti-Arab 
and anti-Arabic policies, which resulted in mutual hatred and hostility 
between the empire’s two major ethnic groups: the Arabs and the Turks.” 
At this moment, Rida had to choose between his two goals: building a 
model Islamic state by reforming the Ottoman central government or pre- 
venting the empire’s predicted collapse. 

Choosing the latter goal, he began to call for an Ottoman league. 
Historically, different Ottoman ethnic and religious groups were Ottoman 
merely because they were subjects of the same Ottoman rulers. Rida’s idea 
of an Ottoman league consisted of making the empire a home country for 
all Ottomans, regardless of ethnic or religious loyalty, and emphasizing 
that it was the caliphate for all Muslims.” In other words, Ottomanism 
sought to create an Ottoman national identity based on and guided by 
Islamic principles, and to devise a compromise between the European ide- 
ology of nationalism and the unique Islamic relation between the ummah 
and the caliphate.” 

But why did Rida compromise al-Afghani’s idea of an Islamic league 
to come up with the idea of an Ottoman-only league? On the one hand, 
Rida always considered the Ottoman Empire as the legitimate Muslim 
caliphate that only needed to implement the Islamic principles of politi- 
cal reform.” Although he spent most of his life in Egypt, he was always 
a wholeheartedly Syrian-Arab Ottoman, and therefore involved in the 
Ottoman, Arab, and Syrian politics far more than in Egyptian politics. On 
the other hand, most Muslim countries were already colonized and Rida 
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was reluctant to attack the colonial powers, particularly the British rulers 
of Egypt, where he lived and published his journal.” Most likely Rida had 
learned a lesson from the fate of al-Afghani’s Al-Urwat al-Wuthqa and 
was realistic enough to realize that the Muslim world was now in worse 
shape than it had been during al-Afghani’s time. After all, there is a great 
deal of evidence that Ottomanism was Rida’s ultimate goal; had it been 
fulfilled, he probably would have advocated for a more comprehensive 
Muslim league. 


The Call for Restructuring the Ottoman E mpire 


Like al-Afghani, Rida sought to bridge the gap between Sunnis and Shias, 
and between different schools of thought, mainly by reviving ijtihad.” 
However, his main goal was to bridge the gap between the Arabs and the 
Turks.” Having little hope of reforming the central government,” Rida sug- 
gested establishing an Ottoman league by decentralizing the government 
and administration and respecting the equal rights and responsibilities of all 
Ottomans, thereby encouraging non-Turkish Ottomans to rely on them- 
selves, practice their cultures, and defend their homelands against foreign 
intervention. Though ostensibly fragmentizing, this proposed decentraliza- 
tion was designed to maintain the empire, which increasingly appeared to 
non-Turkish Ottomans as a more or less Turkish occupation of their lands 
and dominance of their cultures.” 

Rida advocated this league in Al-Manar and was a founding member 
and elected president of the supreme committee of the Egypt-based, 
Arab-led Ottoman Party for Administrative Decentralization. This party, 
in effect, called for a kind of democratic federalism in the empire. 
Specifically, it called for limiting the central government’s authority to 
foreign, defense, and transportation affairs, and for empowering local 
authorities in other affairs. It also emphasized the ummah’s political role 
as the source of authority, and the people’s rights to elect the central and 
provincial assemblies to which the central and provincial governments 
should be accountable.”* 

In response to the central government’s indifference, the party spon- 
sored “The First Arab Conference” in Paris, in 1913, to explain Arab 
demands for decentralization and to demonstrate its good organization 
and strong support among Ottoman Arabs.” The party and the conference 
succeeded in forcing the government to negotiate with their representa- 
tives, but failed to make it fulfill any of its promises. Rather, the repre- 
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sentatives were offered high positions in the government, ™ which went 


ahead and implemented its official policies of Turkism and discrimination 
against non-Turkish Ottomans.'” 


A rab Self-Reliance within the Ottoman E mpire 


Concluding that the ruling CUP’s policies would destroy the empire and 
fail to defend its Arab provinces, shortly before World War I Rida estab- 
lished the secret Arab League Society. He convinced many princes of 
Arabia to join it and encouraged them to form an alliance to defend Arabia 
against imminent foreign intervention.'” Was Rida’s Arab League Society 
similar to al-Afghani’s al-Urwat al-Wuthqa? Both were secret and anti- 
colonialist, but while al-Urwat al-Wuthga fought British rule in Egypt and 
India, the Arab League Society was an alliance to prevent the predicted 
foreign domination of Arabia. 

But why did Rida, who opposed official efforts to establish a Turkish 
league, work for establishing an Arab league? The reasons might be under- 
stood in light of significant differences between the two leagues. First, the 
Turkish league called for Turkifying the multiethnic empire and consisted 
of Ottoman and non-Ottoman Turks; Rida’s Arab league called for “patri- 
otizing” Arabia’s princes and consisted only of Ottoman Arabs — a fraction 
of all Arabs. Second, the Turkish league was an ultra-nationalist move- 
ment seeking to revive Turkish glory, while the Arab league’s ideology 
was a mix of Islam and nationalism designed to defend the empire’s Arab 
provinces. 

The empire’s policies during World War I further convinced Rida of 
the Arab league’s necessity, as Ottoman tyranny in the Arab provinces 
reached its peak, particularly because the empire anticipated an alliance 
between its Arab subjects and the Allied Forces. Therefore, it summarily 
executed many Arab leaders, including the president of the First Arab 
Conference.” Indeed, the empire paid a huge price for its divisive and 
discriminatory war-time policies, as non-Ottoman Muslims were not 
enthusiastic supporters of the empire. Consequently, the sultan’s declara- 
tion of jihad against the Allied Forces, supported by five fatawa (legal 
orders), failed to mobilize Muslims, particularly in Egypt, India, and 
North Africa, to revolt against their British and French rulers." Moreover, 
this declaration did not deter several princes of Ottoman Arab provinces, 
including Arabia, from negotiating secretly with the British and then 
revolting against Ottoman rule. '” 
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During the war, Rida’s main concern was the destiny of the Arab 
provinces, particularly Makkah and Madinah. He reasoned that if the Allied 
Forces won, they would occupy the Ottoman territories, including the Arab 
provinces; if their enemies won, Germany, to which the empire became a 
periphery, '°° would occupy the Arab provinces; or the Ottoman government 
would further suppress its Arab subjects.'” Therefore, Rida supported the 
1916 Arab revolution led by Sharif Hussein, whom he met in Makkah dur- 
ing the 1916 pilgrimage season. Although Rida gave a public speech in 
Makkah encouraging Muslims, particularly Arabs, to provide strong sup- 
port to the revolution and its leader, he stopped short of declaring his alle- 
giance to Sharif Hussein as caliph and refused to encourage others to do so. 
For Rida, the revolution was a legitimate response to Ottoman tyranny in 
the Arab provinces, as well as an attempt to protect the Arabs against for- 
eign intervention and to force the empire to accept the decentralization pro- 
posal. It was by no means a challenge to the caliphate.'” 

However, the Arab revolution was a big disappointment for Rida, as 
it not only defeated and expelled the Ottoman army from western Arabia, 
but also fought alongside the Allied Forces in Syria, helping to destroy 
the empire and pave the way for colonizing its Arab provinces. Even the 
Arab kingdom founded by the revolution could not escape foreign inter- 
vention, as Sharif Hussein failed to protect it and ended up signing a 
treaty with the British government that practically made the Arab king- 
dom a British protectorate.'"° 

Having little hope of establishing an Islamic league, Rida returned to 
his early goal of building a model Islamic state, this time in Syria." 
However, that effort shortly came to a dramatic end: Syria’s short-lived 
constitutional government collapsed under French occupation. As a result 
of the Ottoman defeat, the French and the British occupied most of the 
empire’s Arab provinces (e.g., Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, and Palestine), which 
Rida unequivocally condemned in Al-Manar.'” Moreover, along with the 
Greeks and the Italians, they occupied parts of the Ottoman Turkish main- 
land, including Istanbul. But because the Arab revolution’s leaders had 
already separated themselves from the empire and declared their indepen- 
dence, the Ottoman liberation movement, led by the remains of the 
Ottoman army, fought to liberate only the empire’s Turkish lands. "° 

After accomplishing their goal, the Turkish nationalist leaders ended 
the caliphate in three stages: They separated the sultanate and the caliphate 
from each other in 1922, replaced the former with the Turkish Republic in 
October 1923, and finally abolished the latter in March 1924. Some argue 
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that this radical change merely reflected the new post-war political realities 
and part of the dynamics of internal Turkish politics, especially as the sul- 
tan clashed with the rising nationalist leader Mustafa Kamal (later known 
as Ataturk) and the new westernized Turkish elite.'* However, it affected 
the Muslim world as a whole, because for the first time since the Mongols’ 
occupation of Baghdad in 1258, there was no caliphate. 


The Call for Reviving the Caliphate 


Separating the caliphate from the Turkish government inspired Rida, who 
was also a full-fledged Islamic scholar, to write his most scholarly thesis 
on reviving the caliphate in an authentic — but also modern — way, in order 
to address both theoretical and practical issues. Although he condemned 
the Turkish decision to end the caliph’s authority, as he ideally must be 
empowered, Rida dedicated his thesis to the Turks, whom he then con- 
sidered the Muslim people most capable of reviving the caliphate and 
Islamic civilization. 

Rida called for establishing a new caliphate based on authentic and 
modern interpretations of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, "° unlike the corrupt 
Ottoman caliphate, whose legitimacy was based only on the necessity of 
having a caliphate. Instead, he wrote that the new caliphate must be based 
on constitutional rule and people’s participation through representation and 
consultation. Rida also suggested that the ummah’s religious and political 
leaders nominate a group of potential caliphs, who would then be sent to a 
school designed specifically to educate and train them. These potential 
caliphs would elect one of their peers to be the caliph, a decision that would 
be approved by the ummah’s leaders and then by all Muslims. In order to 
help the new caliph rule in a sound Islamic manner, Rida called for build- 
ing political apparatuses designed specifically for that purpose." 

Apart from these suggestions of an ideal Islamic caliphate, and, more 
related to the specific issues of his time, Rida addressed two problems he 
thought that might impede the caliphate’s revival: the split and hatred 
between the Arabs and the Turks, and the intensive westernization of the 
Muslim world. For the first problem, he suggested a creative but still ideal- 
istic solution: As he had little hope in Turkey’s new nationalist government 
and the adversarial and generally colonial-friendly Arab leaders, he sug- 
gested establishing the new caliphate in a middle area between the Arab and 
the Turkish lands. Once Muslim leaders saw the new caliphate working 
well, they could ask their countries to join it.'" On the other hand, while 
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Rida was optimistic that the West would not threaten the new caliphate, 
which would not mobilize the Muslims against it,''* he expected the west- 
ernized political parties ruling in several Muslim countries, particularly 
Turkey, to become the new caliphate’s most militant enemies.'” 

Rida’s model of a revived caliphate did not come true, as the Turkish 
People’s Assembly decided to abolish the Ottoman caliphate. Immediately 
afterward, some Muslim institutions, groups, and senior personalities 
called for restoring the caliphate, for this was not just an internal Turkish 
affair. Egypt’s mosque-university of al-Azhar, India’s Caliphate Society, 
and King Hussein of western Arabia were among the early advocates of 
reviving the caliphate. However, these and other advocates disagreed on 
two critical issues: who should be caliph, and whether he would have 
political or symbolic authority. '” 

While one of the Caliphate Society’s two leaders argued that the 
Turkish decision to abolish the caliphate was null and void and that the last 
Ottoman caliph, Abdul-Majid II, was therefore still the legitimate caliph, 
al-Azhar was more realistic. Although it agreed that the Turkish decision 
conflicted with an Islamic political principle, it argued that the last 
Ottoman caliph, who was exiled and unable to protect his own rights, not 
to mention those of the Muslims in general, no longer met the require- 
ments to be caliph. Al-Azhar’s view finally triumphed, basically because 
the last Ottoman caliph did not seriously seek to reclaim the caliphate. But 
then who would be the caliph? A group led by the Caliphate Society’s 
other leader called upon Turkish nationalist leader Mustafa Kamal Ataturk 
to assume the position, but he refused. Another group, led by Turkish 
Kurds, revolted in support of Saleem, the son of Abdul-Hamid II who 
claimed the caliphate. Ataturk suppressed them violently. 

Meanwhile, King Hussein of western Arabia, supported by Arab leaders 
in Iraq, Syria, Palestine, and Jordan, unilaterally declared himself the caliph 
but assured other Muslim leaders that he would not intervene in their affairs, 
for he considered his authority to be symbolic, not political. However, the 
vast majority of Muslims did not acknowledge his claim. During the pil- 
grimage season, King Hussein utilized his control over Makkah and 
Madinah to convince the pilgrims of his merits and qualifications. However, 
he was defeated by the efforts of scholars who lobbied against his claim. 
Disappointed, the king declared that a large conference would be held in 
Makkah during the next pilgrimage season to decide the issue. But by that 
time, Ibn Saud had conquered and asserted his rule over western Arabia, 
and Sharif Hussein was in self-imposed exile on the island of Cyprus. 
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Rida strongly opposed King Hussein’s unilateral declaration on the 
grounds that this issue was the concern of all Muslims, and that no ruler 
should be allowed to act unilaterally in this regard, especially if he were 
subject to foreign control.’ Instead, he supported al-Azhar’s call for a 
pan-Islamic conference to be held in Cairo on the first anniversary of 
Turkey’s decision to abolish the caliphate, which would be attended by 
representatives of all Muslim countries, in order to discuss this serious 
issue and choose a new caliph. However, Egypt’s internal political con- 
flicts forced the organizers to postpone the conference for a year and to 
change its agenda — to limit discussion to whether the caliphate is an 
authentic Islamic institution and whether it is political or symbolic.” 
When that conference eventually took place, Rida refused to attend 
despite his efforts to prepare for it, as he became rightly convinced that 
most participants were serving the interests of different Muslim rulers, 
not the ummah.'” 

Indeed, the organizers faced a major difficulty: Most of the invited 
scholars did not respond positively, as they reasoned that the conference 
would be an occasion to declare King Fu’ad of Egypt the new caliph. 
Therefore, many participants were not representatives of their countries 
but just happened to be in Cairo at that time. Another difficulty was that 
many Egyptian politicians and religious leaders lobbied against appointing 
King Fu’ ad. For instance, the most popular political party of that time, the 
Wafd, considered that such a proposal would be an obstacle to constitu- 
tional reforms in Egypt. Other leaders argued that Egypt was not the most 
appropriate headquarters for the new caliphate, for it was, in reality, ruled 
by Britain and did not implement Islamic laws. For some, a country like 
Afghanistan seemed to be a more suitable headquarters.'** 

King “Abd al-* Aziz of the newly established Saudi kingdom refused 
to send a delegation to the Cairo conference, because some exiled and 
opposition leaders of western Arabia also had been invited. Instead, he 
decided to hold another conference in Makkah shortly after the Cairo 
conference concluded. However, the Makkah conference did not discuss 
the caliphate, for, in reality, it was meant to secure Muslim approval of 
Saudi rule over Makkah and Madinah, especially since Egypt did not 
acknowledge the Saudis’ expansion into western Arabia. King ~ Abd al- 
`Aziz, who had once declared himself and his Saudi movement’s loyal- 
ty and allegiance to the Ottoman sultan,” did not claim the caliphate and 
reportedly said that no Muslim ruler at that time deserved the title of 
“caliph.” 
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Conclusion 


Al-Afghani’s and Rida’s calls for political reform generally sought to 
resume Islamic civilization in a modern way. Their movements’ comple- 
mentary goals included fulfilling the Islamic requirement of uniting all 
Muslims under the caliphate, fighting colonialism and the foreign domi- 
nation of the Muslim world, and practicing ijtihad. The destiny of Rida’s 
efforts for political reform in the Ottoman Empire, Arabia, and Syria was 
similar to that of al-Afghani’s efforts for Islamic political reform in Egypt, 
Iran, and the Ottoman Empire. However, their lack of obvious success is 
no reason to underestimate their calls for political reform. 

To the contrary, it is arguable that neither of their calls failed completely, 
as they succeeded among the Muslim masses more than among the Muslim 
rulers, and moreso in the long term than in the short term. Forty years after 
al-Afghani was expelled from Egypt, one of his Egyptian disciples, Sad 
Zaghlul, led the anti-British popular revolution of 1919, which Rida consid- 
ered an offspring of al-Afghani’s teaching. '” Rida’s call for reform was itself, 
at least partially, an offspring of al-Afghani’s call for political reform, as well 
as the political program of Egypt’s Muslim Brotherhood, which also might 
be an offspring of Rida’s efforts for political reform. There is little doubt that 
Rida’s ideas and thoughts influenced Hassan al-Banna, the Muslim 
Brotherhood’s founder and first general guide (murshid al-‘amm), who strug- 
gled to make Al-Manar survive its founder’s death. '* 
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Justifying Islamophobia: A Post-9/11 
Consideration of the European Union 
and British Contexts 
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Abstract 


Immediately prior to the events of 9/11, the United Nations 
(UN) officially recognized the proliferating climate of anti- 
Muslim and anti-Islamic prejudice, discrimination, and hatred — 
Islamophobia — as being as equally repellent and unwanted as 
anti-Semitism and other global discriminatory phenomena. The 
9/11 tragedy, however, somewhat overshadowed this recogni- 
tion, resulting in the continued proliferation of anti-Muslim and 
anti-Islamic sentiment and expression. 


This study explores how and why Islamophobia was manifested 
following 9/11, contextualizes how elite voices across British 
and European societies have considered Islamophobia to be fair 
and justified. In considering the wider findings of the European 
Monitoring Centre on Racism and Xenophobia’s monitoring of 
Islamophobia, this study explores how “visual identifiers” have 
underpinned changes in attitude and reactions to Muslims across 
the fifteen European Union (EU) member nations at a largely 
pan-European level. 


The second section develops these ideas, analyzing three of the 
report’s primary themes — Muslim visuality, political landscapes 
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(incorporating institutional political elites as well as grassroots 
politics), and the media — each one approached from the per- 
spective of the United Kingdom. This study concludes by sug- 
gesting that 9/11 has made Islamophobia more acceptable, 
which has enabled its expressions, inferences, and manifesta- 
tions to locate a newer and possibly more prevalent societal res- 
onance and acceptability. Ultimately, this new development 
goes some way to justifying Islamophobia and negating the 
UN’s recognition of this problem. 


Introduction 


Just a few days before 9/11, an event occurred that has since been lost in 
the fog of urgent history and the rhetoric of hyperbolic overstatement: The 
UN’s formal recognition of Islamophobia, thereby establishing anti- 
Muslim and anti-Islamic prejudice, discrimination, and hatred and placing 
it alongside other equally discriminatory and exclusionary phenomena, 
such as anti-Semitism and anti-Roma.' Therefore, prior to 9/11, 
Islamophobia was considered a growing global phenomenon that required 
immediate action to combat its spread. As the conference proceedings note, 
accepting anti-Muslim and anti-Islamic sentiments and attitudes was now 
being seen as normal.? Consequently, and against the supposed norm of 
common perceptions today, anti-Muslim and anti-Islamic expression and 
hostility were as much a distinctly pre-9/11 phenomenon as a post-9/11 
phenomenon. As such, much of what has been identified and recorded since 
that day was in evidence both before and after 9/11, albeit in varying 
degrees and manifestations. How official recognition of Islamophobia and 
various governmental and transglobal processes would have responded and 
fought such a growing climate of anti-Muslimism — a cancer, as one British 
politician has described it — can only now, in a completely different global 
context and order, be imagined. 

In an attempt to further contextualize and balance current ideas and 
understandings of Islamophobia, this study asks how and why Islamophobia 
was manifested after 9/11 before contextualizing this in ways that consider 
how Islamophobia has, despite formal UN recognition, been seen to be fair 
and justified across different sectors of society. Split broadly into three 
interrelated sections, the first section focuses upon the research undertaken 
by the European Monitoring Centre on Racism and Xenophobia (EUMC) 
and its Summary Report on Islamophobia in the EU after 11 September 
2001.4 
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Beginning with an overview of the report, this study highlights and 
considers its most relevant findings and conclusions gleaned from the fif- 
teen EU member nations. Across the EU’s breadth, a vast difference of 
experience and manifestation became apparent, for there was no entirely 
homogenous “European” response to Muslims. However, since the 
research program was, and indeed remains, the largest project analyzing 
Islamophobia anywhere in the world, its findings are very relevant to iden- 
tifying the phenomenon’s causes. The second section analyzes three of the 
report’s main themes, considered in terms of a mini-case study from a 
British perspective. The first explores Muslim visuality. The second ana- 
lyzes political landscapes, incorporating institutional political elites as well 
as grassroots and street politics, before concluding briefly with an overview 
of the media. The middle section, therefore, considers how the macro- 
themes identified at a pan-European level translate into the micro-themes 
and manifestations in the national context. 

The concluding section asks to what extent 9/11 has afforded Islamo- 
phobia a greater societal weight, whereby such expressions have located 
newer and a possibly more resonant societal acceptability. Ultimately, 
though, the conclusion answers whether Islamophobia has become 
increasingly justified since 9/11 and, if so, how. In this context, justify is 
employed in a literal way: that ideas, expressions, and attitudes are pre- 
sented in ways that are seen to be just, right, or reasonable. As such, the 
question underpinning this section is: Has 9/11 — the event, its aftermath, 
and its legacy (i.e., understanding, interpretation, and response) — made 
expressions of anti-Muslim and anti-Islamic sentiment appear to be right 
and reasonable in a post-9/11 world? It is hoped that by doing so, the argu- 
ments supporting this study will provide the necessary clarity required to 
better frame the topic of Islamophobia in a post-9/11 world and stimulate 
further debate. 


The EUMC Report 


The EUMC Report was the synthesis of 75 nationally focused reports, five 
from each EU member state, that closely monitored reactions against, and 
any changes of attitude toward, Muslims following the 9/11 attacks. Of these 
reports, the first 15 were commissioned within 24 hours of the attacks, 
putting in place the necessary mechanisms to closely track the situation 
faced by Muslims across each EU member state. The project ended at the 
end of the 2001 calendar year. As there was little, if any, concrete evidence 
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at the beginning of the project’s implementation of any changes in attitude 
or anti-Muslim backlash, the immediacy of this response points to a sense of 
expectation, or even inevitability, that such a reaction would ensue. 

In recognizing the response of the various European presidents and 
prime ministers who took immediate action to stress that neither “Islam” 
nor “Muslims” per se had perpetrated the attacks, the report noted an 
almost unspoken acknowledgement that a clear and unequivocal preemp- 
tive response was required.° Unfortunately, despite the attempts by some of 
Europe’s political elite to diffuse the situation, the summary report con- 
cluded that “Muslims became indiscriminate victims of an upsurge of both 
verbal and physical attacks following the events of 11 September.’* From 
its findings, a new dynamism emanating directly from the 9/11 attacks saw 
manifestations of anti-Muslim and anti-Islamic expression become more 
extreme, explicit, and widely tolerated. 


V iolence, A ggression, and Identified C hanges in A ttitude 


Insofar as violence, aggression, and changes in attitude, the report con- 
cluded that across the EU spectrum, incidents involving a negative or dis- 
criminatory act against Muslims or a material entity associated with Islam 
were identified. Numerous mosques, cultural centers, and Islamic schools 
were either targeted or threatened. Probably the most distasteful incident 
occurred in Exeter, where seven pig heads were impaled on spikes outside 
of a mosque and what was purported to be pigs’ blood was smeared over its 
outside and entrance. What emerged across the EU, however, was that irre- 
spective of the identified and documented levels of violence and aggres- 
sion, the underlying causes were, as the report termed it, “visual identifiers” 
of either Muslims or Islam, or both.’ While these were not necessarily the 
reason for such changes or attacks, they were the single most predominant 
factor in determining who or what became the foci for any retaliatory action 
or reaction. The visual identifiers provided a seemingly societal stimulant 
that offered an outlet for the venting of rage, revenge, or any other deni- 
gratory sentiment or action. 

It is no surprise, therefore, that when these visual identifiers held such 
primacy in determining who or what became targets for discrimination, 
abuse, violence, and aggression, Muslim women in particular — possibly the 
most visually identifiable religious adherents in contemporary Europe — 
became the primary target. In Britain, an 18-year-old Muslim woman in 
Slough was beaten by men wielding baseball bats for apparently no other 
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reason than being identified as a Muslim. At the same time, the British 
press was reporting that many women wearing hijab or other traditional 
Muslim attire had been spat upon and verbally abused. 

The report also stated that other Islamophobic incidents could be iden- 
tified in Denmark, where a Muslim woman was thrown from a moving taxi; 
in Germany, where Muslim women had their hijabs torn off; and in Italy, 
where a bus driver repeatedly shut the bus’ doors on a Muslim woman, 
much to the amusement of an onlooking and cheering crowd. Many simi- 
lar instances were recorded elsewhere. Interestingly, in those countries 
where Muslim women rarely wear traditional attire (e.g., Luxembourg), no 
incidents were reported as being targeted toward women. In this particular 
setting, however, the focus shifted toward Islam’s more physical visual 
identifiers. For example, Luxembourg’s sole Islamic center was vandalized 
and attacked. 

Nor were Muslim men exempted from this process. In line with the 
heavy media rotation of images of Usama bin Laden and the Taliban, turban- 
wearing men became indiscriminate targets, as people identified — some- 
what inaccurately — turbans as a visual identifier of Muslims. As a result, 
the number of reported attacks against Sikh men rose. However, this can 
only be attributed to ignorance and misinterpretation, rather than any rise in 
anti-Sikh behavior or attitudes. Similarly, bearded men, again including 
Sikhs, were also attacked, although to a much lesser degree than other 
forms of targeting. Indeed, these are the everyday visual symbols across 
society that normally would be ignored or unnoticed. However, in the 
immediate aftermath of 9/11, a London taxi driver who had some Islamic 
motifs in his car was hospitalized following a horrific attack by some of his 
passengers. Apparently, they visually identified and subsequently associ- 
ated him with the 9/11 tragedy. 

The last aspect relating to visual identifiers was the attacks on Islam’s 
physical entities (e.g., mosques, schools, cultural centers). Included in this 
were general threats, vandalism and material damage, and more serious con- 
cerns, such as bomb and death threats. Across Britain, as indeed elsewhere, 
many Islamic schools closed for several days due to the fear of threats being 
carried out or the possibility of spontaneous attack. At times of prayer also, 
many mosques increased security and many local police authorities agreed 
to increase patrols in response to requests from some Muslim communities 
that had received threats of violence and worse. 

In conclusion, the report stated that prejudice and distrust appeared to 
extend to all individuals who somehow looked like Muslims, irrespective 
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of whether or not they were indeed Muslim. Consequently, the role of such 
visual aspects of Islam and Muslims cannot be overlooked, because embod- 
ied within the now readily recognized and acknowledged common identi- 
fiers is an underlying view that uni-dimensionalizes all Muslims through the 
common denominator of Islam. Moreover, this view simultaneously infers 
that all Muslims bear some form of collective and homogenous responsibil- 
ity. One way of elaborating upon this, if somewhat coarsely, is to consider 
the old British racist adage that “all blacks look the same.” In the contem- 
porary setting now emerging from the discourses and processes of this 
greater receptivity to Islamophobia, that same adage might more appropri- 
ately be reworded as: “All Muslims are the same.’”* 


Measures of A nti-Islamic A ctions and Reaction 


The post-9/11 period in Europe also saw an upsurge in ethnic xenophobia, 
especially those that were either historical or preexistent to 9/11, as well as 
those that were either nationally or regionally constrained.’ Although this 
happened across the EU spectrum, different manifestations were identified 
in different settings based upon the Muslim communities themselves and 
their particular histories, nationalities, status, and ethnic backgrounds. As the 
report put it, 9/11 provided a catalyst of fear that sought to reaffirm and 
renew old — and, indeed, enhance new — prejudices that exaggerated the 
potential of the perceived “enemy within.” The impetus of a greater aware- 
ness, a previously unacknowledged vulnerability, and a fear and dread of 
both old and new enemies, all of which were being supported and reiterated 
in both the media and political spheres, contributed to and compounded the 
problem. The report, however, suggested that both latent and active preju- 
dices found a catalytic reinvigoration." So in Spain, for example, the wide- 
spread survival in Spanish folklore of “el Moro’ found greater credence, 
where a greater emphasis on “el Moro’s” Muslimness became readily appar- 
ent. Similarly in Greece, centuries old enemies that were previously 
described as either Turkish or Albanian were being described as Turkish 
Muslims or Albanian Muslims. 

The distinctions between religion and ethnicity, therefore, became 
increasingly blurred, and the primacy of an enemy’s Muslimness, whether 
relevant or not, was stressed in order to reinvigorate and reaffirm historical 
foes, albeit in a contemporary frame of reference and understanding. Thus, 
these types of xenophobia were not anything new and were distinctly pre- 
9/11 phenomena. However, through the overlapping of Muslimness and the 
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previously racialized or ethnicized “Otherness” that such enemies previ- 
ously had, those existing fears and attributes were subsequently reinforced 
and, transitionally, found an increased resonance through a seeming confir- 
mation of those previous fears and beliefs, albeit somewhat inactive or sup- 
pressed. The atavistic stereotypes of historical enemies — the historical 
“Others” that much of Europe and European society had defined itself in 
opposition to — that were deeply embedded in the experience and culture of 
various races, nationalities, and communities were being reinvigorated, and 
possibly rejustified, by contemporary events. 


Reactions by O pinion L eaders 


As mentioned previously, most European leaders sought to preempt an 
expected anti-Muslim backlash in the immediate aftermath of the 9/11 
tragedy. Most assumed a high profile, especially the Irish Taoiseach Bertie 
Aherne, and the British and German prime ministers, Tony Blair and 
Gerhard Schroeder, respectively. Many were keen to stress that while 
Muslims had seemingly perpetrated the terrorist acts, those Muslims did 
not reflect or represent the peaceful nature of “true” Islam.'* Only one polit- 
ical leader, Italy’s Silvio Berlusoni, declared, but later retracted, his affir- 
mation of western culture’s supremacy over its Islamic equivalent. Many of 
these same political leaders, among them President Bush, also emphasized 
that any retaliatory attack or the ensuing “war against terror’ was neither a 
war against Islam nor a war against Muslims per se. 

While some might suggest that such changes in attitude toward 
Muslims and any Islamophobic backlash against their communities across 
the EU might have been heightened by such circumstances, or indeed may 
need to be contextualized by the growing urgency of military retaliation, 
such arguments need to be countered by the numerous and quite categori- 
cal denials by political leaders of all nationalities and political persuasions 
to reassure Muslims and non-Muslims that any retaliation was not a “war” 
against either. Across much of the EU, public sentiment was largely against 
military action, so any suggestion that the context of war might have sought 
to justify Islamophobia during this period must be balanced by the leaders’ 
rhetoric and guidance at the time. 

This positive situation immediately following 9/11, however, gradually 
changed as the unequivocal support for indigenous Muslim communities 
appeared to waiver when several mainstream political groups sought to 
exploit the climate of increased fear and mistrust for political gain. In 
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Denmark, the general elections that shortly followed the attacks focused on 
immigration and the role of “foreigners.” Due to the increasing acceptance 
in Denmark that the descriptors “Muslim” and “foreigner” were largely syn- 
onymous, the resulting situation was one of political rhetoric characterized 
by increasing Islamophobia, where anti-Muslim campaigning became 
rooted in the growing popularity of a societal need to protect Danish iden- 
tity and culture. One consequence was that the Dansk Folkeparti was 
reported to the police for hate speech crimes. Similarly, in The Netherlands 
— and outside the remit of the EUMC Report — the assassinated Pim Fortuyn 
found posthumous political success largely by campaigning on the threat 
that Muslims posed to the Dutch not only because of their monolithically 
perceived collective responsibility for 9/11, but also because of the threat to 
the liberal Dutch lifestyles that Islamic culture was alleged to present. 
While considering the role of opinion leaders, the report also noted the 
inroads that far-right and neo-Nazi groups made following 9/11 and their 
resulting influence on the shaping of political ideas and issues. While it is 
necessary to differentiate between the role of “street” political groups, such 
as in Spain, where loosely described political “skins” undertook “Muslim- 
bashings” as part of their racist ideology, other groups that were neither main- 
stream nor “street” found unprecedented success. The British National Party 
(BNP) is a particularly good example, for it emerged largely from the rem- 
nants of a disillusioned street political group: the NF. Over the past few years, 
however, it has attempted to shed that image in order to re-present itself in 
terms of a quasi-legitimate political force, particularly since 9/11. Its evolu- 
tion and Islamophobic campaigns are considered later in this study. 
Nonetheless, across the entire EU, far-right groups from “street” 
through “quasi-legitimate” to “mainstream” found a greater platform from 
which to publicize their views, messages. and arguments. A recurrent image 
in this resurgence was the suggestion that Europe’s “Christian” identity and 
heritage were being replaced by a far more covert Islamic one: Muslims 
were an internal threat who, through high birth rates, asylum seekers, and 
proliferating immigration, were insidiously attempting to infiltrate and con- 
quer Europe. Trying to prove this, some groups began to use Berlusconi 
iconically as the only European leader brave enough to speak the truth about 
Muslims. Much of this was presented via the Internet and other electronic 
communicative mediums, where a dramatic rise in anti-Muslim, far-right- 
inspired activity was noted. As the report concluded, evidence suggested that 
the distance between the acceptability of the mainstream and the previous 
unacceptability of the more extreme far-right was decreasing, and that those 
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same highly inciting and dangerous anti-Muslim messages were finding a 
more consensual and sympathetic ear in many European societies. 

The media were also included in the report’s discussion on opinion 
leaders, due to their contribution to the processes that shape and determine 
common opinions and ideas. Without providing too much depth, given that 
this research area has seen some excellent research over the past few years,” 
the role of the media remains both contentious and highly debatable. The 
report itself, however, duly concluded that there was very little evidence that 
the media had a largely positive or negative impact, or any impact whatso- 
ever. None of the 75 reports submitted clearly suggested that the media 
either directly or indirectly caused, or were responsible for, any reported or 
identified act of aggression or significant change in attitude. 

However, and in spite of this, the media’s role should not be devalued, 
for they play a very important role in formulating and establishing popular 
perceptions and conceptions in the public sphere. This has been docu- 
mented quite extensively in more detailed expositions of the media. So 
when certain media represent Muslims negatively or stereotypically — 
sometimes as an almost necessary and integral part of their coverage — in a 
climate that is already volatile and fraught with fear, issues of responsi- 
bility and accountability should be called to the fore. The report concluded 
that while no evidence suggested that the media was influentially causal, 
neither could it be completely dismissed nor removed from the equation. 


Concluding the EUMC Report 


When identifying the EUMC Report’s broad findings, it is imperative to note 
that while the report was the culmination of the largest-ever monitoring pro- 
ject of Islamophobia, it did have its failings. One of these may have been the 
exclusion of the context and setting provided by the then-emerging backdrop 
of the “war on terror.” However, while this is a valid observation, for the pur- 
pose of this study the focus is restricted solely to the report’s findings. While 
this means that some areas of identified concern and weakness will remain 
outside this study, it is hoped that the debates and concerns acknowledged 
here about Islamophobia, as well as its existing subjectivities and discourse, 
will be aired and responded to in greater detail elsewhere. Nonetheless, the 
report did highlight and pick out some very pertinent trends and themes that 
must be considered further in order to achieve a better understanding of the 
processes and manifestations of anti-Muslim and anti-Islamic sentiment and 
expression. This recognition underlies the second part of this paper. 
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The British Context 


In the British context, some interesting correlations and considerations can 
be explored to assess the extent to which 9/11 has justified Islamophobia. 
In doing so, three particular themes emerge: visuality, political rhetoric, and 
the media. 


They're A ll the Same 


In reflecting the wider European landscape, Muslim communities are the 
second largest faith community in Britain as well the most visually recog- 
nizable, for traditional Islamic attire is readily identifiable in most towns 
and cities." As has been noted elsewhere, this visual difference has caused 
a wider demarcation of difference that embodies a sense of otherness and 
inferiority to emerge’: more precisely, an otherness and an inferiority to the 
“norms” of British society. At the same time, the socioreligious icons of 
Islam and Muslims with which this visual identification has evolved have 
also acquired a far greater immediacy of recognition, one that is contextu- 
alized and understood in almost entirely negative and detrimental frames. 
So, with the catalytic impetus of 9/11, this situation intensified and deteri- 
orated simultaneously: intensifying because this same visual identification 
came under greater scrutiny at the same time as becoming increasingly rec- 
ognizable, while simultaneously deteriorating because this same visual dif- 
ference also became the focus underpinning the denigratory and violent 
attitudes and acts that began to manifest themselves. Such a process, there- 
fore, would appear to both reinforce and, to some extent, perpetuate each 
phenomenon. 

Those post-9/11 reificationary processes have both “newly established” 
and “reestablished” Muslims as chimerical “Others,” drawing upon recent 
events as well as the legacy of anti-Muslimism endemic to the wider 
European setting. Consequently, since 9/11 British Muslims have found 
themselves increasingly identified in predetermined and bipolar ways, and, 
more dangerously, have to do the same in terms of self-definition as well. As 
Ziauddin Sardar has suggested, Muslims are now identified as either “ter- 
rorists” warring against the West or “apologetics” defending Islam as a 
peaceful religion.'° However, society’s populist and widespread monolithic 
and negative immediacy of visual recognition of Muslims, in addition to the 
subsequent demarcation of difference that this recognition entails, has led to 
the following situation: Both types of Muslim in the post-9/11 climate have, 
through this uni-dimensional lens of acknowledgement and recognition, 
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become increasingly non-differentiated visually. As a result, the two poles 
have become virtually identical. Consequently, all Muslims are character- 
ized by the same negative and stereotypical attributes of the first bipolar def- 
inition: All Muslims have the capability to either be terrorists or, at least, be 
supportive of terrorism. 

The hyperbolic climate of fear and threat posed by 9/11 caused 
Muslims to be characterized, according to the same demarcation of differ- 
ence, in terms of “them” and “us,” where a distinct lack of differentiation 
was allowed to permeate “them.” So, when the media reported the alleged 
threat posed by “sleepers” or “fifth columnists,” all Muslims were seen, due 
to their homogenously attributed “Otherness,” as both realistically and con- 
ceptually capable of posing such threats. This only exacerbated the climate 
of fear and suspicion. In fact, this occurred not only with the local proxim- 
ity of British Muslims, but also with respect to the international scene 
with global proximity, where the largely external global perceived threat of 
the “green menace” or the “axis of evil” became as equally understandable 
and indistinguishable in the localized setting of Britain. Hence, Muslim 
men who resembled Usama bin Laden however insignificantly (i.e., having 
a beard or wearing a turban), were attacked thousands of miles away from 
his presumed location because that same visual difference transcended geo- 
graphical boundaries and proximities. As a result, all Muslims, along with 
the visual identifiers of Islam, were transformed into legitimate targets for 
hatred and abuse. 

In an attempt to offer some theoretical framework, I refer to Martin 
Barker’s authoritative work on “new racism.”"’ Following the legislative 
protection afforded to minority communities and ethnic groups in the early 
1980s — protection that is still not afforded to British Muslims because var- 
ious governments have failed to close the anomaly in a law that does not 
accommodate multiethnic religious communities — people such as Barker 
began to acknowledge a shifting of foci away from the more traditional 
markers of race to the newer and legislatively unprotected markers based 
upon cultural and religious difference. This demarcation of difference has 
now attained an immediacy of recognition. However, unlike older forms of 
racism, this new racism sought to elaborate upon the differences identified 
in much less explicit ways. In other words, the markers of difference do not 
underpin explicit hatred and hostility; rather, they implicitly infer and estab- 
lish direct challenges and threats, where “difference” challenges and threat- 
ens “our way of life.” This demarcation of difference, therefore, appears to 
be underpinned by differences that are either unacceptable or incompatible 
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with the “norms” of society, the norms relating to “us” and definitely not to 
“them.” 

The evolution of such a theoretical understanding can be seen in the 
post-9/11 period, where the visuality of Islam and Muslims has been clearly 
presented in terms of being incompatible with the norms of “our” society 
and “our way of life.” In today’s populist understanding, the “threat” that 
Muslims are seen to present — not just in terms of terrorism or the widely 
convoluted “clash of civilizations” theory — is one that has myriad manifes- 
tations. As such, questions about state Islamic schools, freedom of speech, 
the role of women, radicalism or “bin Ladenism,” as such a phenomenon has 
recently been described, * and community cohesion are now just a few of the 
issues that have caused the Muslim “‘difference” to be seen as threatening, or 
at least as challenging, the “British way of life.” Given that 9/11 has cast a 
vast shadow over these issues, and indeed continues to fog and confuse these 
and other situations, the seriousness of the British Muslims’ situation can be 
readily acknowledged. 

The markers of difference that are seen as challenging the British way 
of life are also the same markers of difference that demarcate Muslims. As 
such, that which is different is also problematic, and that which is prob- 
lematic is also challenging: a self-perpetuating and self-reinforcing cycle. 
Therefore, the impact of 9/11 has both heightened awareness of these dif- 
ferences or problems, depending upon one’s particular perspective, and has 
subsequently intensified the issues many times over. And so as the threats 
and challenges are now seen to be much greater than ever before, a sense 
of justification emerges, one that suggests that rather than Islamophobia 
being a sentiment of unfounded hostility, such anti-Muslim and anti- 
Islamic hostility and hatred are now an informed reality. So when anti- 
Muslimism is disseminated in the public domain, a greater receptivity to 
such ideas not only means that they have become increasingly normalized, 
but also that a greater rationalism has emerged. And with rationalism comes 
the understanding that such rationalism is founded upon beliefs and atti- 
tudes that appear to be correct. 


I.$.L.A .M.: Intolerance, Slaughter, Looting, A rson, 
and Molestation of W omen 


Similar processes can be identified elsewhere, for ever since 9/11 the BNP 
has sought to bolster its own racist views and to acquire societal legitimacy. 
Both of these have been undertaken on the back of an increasing recep- 
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tivity to Islamophobia in the British, particularly English, domain. Much of 
this has consisted of such highly inciting behavior as encouraging insult, 
provocation, and abuse, as well as employing language and images that 
encourage and invigorate hatred. However, the BNP has always stressed the 
legality of its actions, referring to the legislative anomaly that allows a win- 
dow of opportunity for explicit anti-Muslimism without prosecution. 

Under its most successful political campaign, entitled “Islam out of 
Britain,” the BNP declared its clearest goal of exposing “the threat Islam 
and Muslims pose to Britain and British society” by publishing a leaflet 
entitled “The truth about I.S.L.A.M.” In this leaflet, “I.S.L.A.M.” was 
employed as an acronym for “Intolerance, Slaughter, Looting, Arson, and 
Molestation of Women.” Widely distributed, it used highly inflammatory 
reasons for justifying hatred toward Muslims, suggesting that “to find out 
what Islam really stands for, all you have to do is look at a copy of the 
Koran, and see for yourself ... Islam really does stand for Intolerance, 
Slaughter, Looting, Arson, and Molestation of Women.” Dismissing those 
apologetics that Sardar identified as one-half of the bipolar representative 
Muslims, the BNP selectively quoted the Qur’an in order to paint the most 
despicable picture of Muslims, adding — in clear new racist rhetoric — that 
“no-one dares to tell the truth about Islam and the way that it threatens our 
democracy, traditional freedoms and identity.” 

The BNP went on to suggest that understanding the Qur’an could pro- 
vide a context for both the 2001 Bradford disturbances in the north of 
England” and 9/11, two events that it stressed were inextricably linked. By 
clearly linking these events — the local and the global — the differences that 
were seen in one context became attributed to all. In addition, as with the 
globally and locally perceived threats that the BNP suggested that Muslims 
were posing to British norms and that were already being increasingly 
rationalized across society, as acknowledged by the EUMC Report, any dif- 
ferentiation became even more blurred. 

The BNP also rooted this “problem” into the context of Islamic theol- 
ogy, where an “anti-kafir” framework sought to both reinforce and codify 
the demarcation of difference between “Muslims” and “kafirs” — in more 
simplistic terms, “them” and “us” — as being rather more derivative of 
Muslims or Islam than it was of the BNP. This shifting of focus was such 
that the BNP could suggest that this “them and us” dichotomy did not come 
from them or non-Muslims, but from the Muslims themselves. For the 
BNP, Islam caused the problems; the BNP was merely highlighting it for 
the benefit and well-being of British society. The functional capability of 
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“new racist” forms to focus on differences that allegedly challenge and 
pose threats as cover and smokescreens to actually perpetuate and encour- 
age hostilities and hatreds, thus become clear. 

As a direct consequence of the inroads made by the far-right and soci- 
ety’s deepening receptivity to anti-Muslim ideas and expressions, and in 
identifying how visual markers of difference were being used in the con- 
temporary climate, Muslims were targeted by other minority communities. 
Following anecdotal evidence that youth groups of Indian descent in 
Manchester were adopting an overtly Hindu identity to deflect any potential 
anti-Muslim backlash, the BNP capitalized upon this and exploited intra- 
“Asian” tensions by issuing an audio resource entitled Islam: “A Threat to 
Us All’”' This venture, undertaken in conjunction with fringe Sikh and 
Hindu organizations, was set up to provide “insider” validation (by which 
one must assume this means “‘Asian’’) of both its own skewed view of Islam 
and the need to rid Britain of Muslims. As the press release stated, it sought 
to: 


Give the lie to those who falsely claim that we are “racists” or “haters.” 
We sympathise and identify with every people in the world who want to 
secure or preserve a homeland for themselves, their traditions and their 
posterity. And we demand and strive for that same basic human right for 
the native English, Scots, Welsh, Irish and Ulster folk who together make 
up the British.” 


The markers of difference and the subsequent demarcation of Muslims 
from all others is both clearly present and in line with new racist theories, 
for in addition to focusing upon the differences that the BNP and others 
purport to be threatening “us” and “our way of life,” they also denounce 
any claims that they themselves are racists. The employment of new racist 
rhetoric and perspectives therefore allows disclaimers to be made that, ini- 
tially, are difficult to refute. One way of seeing through this is to acknowl- 
edge that the BNP does not identify or include its Sikh and Hindu partners 
in what it defines to be “British.” Nonetheless, when communities that can 
be identified in terms of racialized markers unite to further demarcate 
Muslims, they highlight the hatred for Muslims that exists across contem- 
porary British society while also locating an indicator to further suggest 
that an increasing receptivity toward Islamophobia is apparent. 

Consequently, so great was the need to demarcate themselves from 
Muslims, that those Sikh and Hindu groups found adequate justification to 
join forces with an overtly racist organization that had, in very recent his- 
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tory, targeted Sikh and Hindu communities on the basis of their skin color, 
rather than their religion. So great was their unifying anti-Muslim hatred, a 
single common denominator, that other contentious and previously opposi- 
tional factors were ignored or overlooked. Islamophobia, therefore, 
whether from the perspective of the BNP, fringe Sikh or Hindu groups, or 
the growing numbers voting for the BNP, found within this anti-Muslim 
expression and rhetoric something that they felt was justified. 

A justified Islamophobia in the post-9/11 period has been integral to the 
BNP’s recent unprecedented growth and success. Emanating entirely from 
the success of their openly anti-Muslim campaigns in areas close to or with 
heavily Muslim populated areas in the north of England, the BNP has found 
a much wider quasi-legitimacy. As a result, its members have seen their 
party’s popularity mushroom into one that seemingly presents a justified 
alternative and, more worryingly, an apparently real opportunity for success 
in local, national, and European elections. Targeting their seats directly and 
specifically, the BNP now has a total of 18 elected councillors across the 
United Kingdom, from Grays in the south, through Sandwell and Dudley in 
the Midlands, to its stronghold in Burnley in the north, where it holds eight 
seats on the local council. And on the back of these anti-Muslim successes, 
other far-right groups that previously had been largely ineffectual and pri- 
marily “street” focused have been reinvigorated. Consequently, such groups 
as the NF, Combat 18, the White Wolves, and the White Nationalist Party 
have developed similar anti-Muslim campaigns. 

So, as the EUMC Report stated, the gap between the opposite poles of 
the extreme political right and the political left, at least when concerned 
with attitudes and perceptions of Muslims, appears to have become closer 
in the British context. With similar sentiments, the apparently center-left 
Home Secretary David Blunkett verbally attacked those young British 
Muslims in Bradford, who were campaigning peacefully against the harsh 
sentencing of their friends and family convicted of involvement in the 2001 
disturbances, by openly calling them “whining maniacs.” 

In addition, Blunkett ensured widespread media coverage when he 
aired his endorsement of the more “rational” claims of the assassinated Pim 
Fortuyn, suggesting that Muslims should accept and assimilate into “our 
culture” and “our ways,” and that immigrants and asylum seekers — a group 
that the EUMC Report suggested was becoming increasingly interchange- 
able and indistinguishable from Muslims in the post-9/11 period — were 
“swamping” our schools?’ Echoing similar suggestions made by the then- 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher some 20 or so years earlier, this particu- 
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lar statement by Thatcher was deemed to be a formative moment in the 
development and transition of the “new racist” ideologies of the early 
1980s.* Could Blunkett’s equivalent statement, therefore, be the precursor 
that confirms the phenomenon of anti-Muslimism as the “new” racist ide- 
ology emergent in the early twenty-first century? 

Similar accusations of anti-Muslim rhetoric could be posited against 
other British politicians and politically evolved scenarios, including those 
such as Peter Hain MP, who suggested that it was the Muslim communi- 
ties’ own isolationist behavior and customs that created the climate in 
which the far-right was able to expand and grow. Thus, the victims were 
responsible. Quite unprecedentedly, in this last statement Hain chose to 
describe Muslims as “immigrants,” despite their having been settled in 
Britain for at least the past three or four decades. It is also interesting that 
Blunkett used the descriptor of “immigrants” to refer to those communities 
that were “swamping” schools, possibly highlighting the interchange and 
ease of recognition of terminologies and identifiers now in circulation. 

In addition, the British government’s post-9/11 Crime and Anti- 
Terrorism Bill 2001 has been used to instigate numerous unfounded, yet 
institutionally endorsed, dawn raids that have failed to produce results; 
overblow scares, including the uncertainty surrounding a ricin find; and 
agree to Muslims being imprisoned without trial in London’s Belmarsh 
prison and in Guantanamo. Furthermore, it has ensured that charges of a 
wider institutionalized and center-left-inspired anti-Muslim ideology have 
emerged in the British context. Conversely, however, some far-left political 
groups have found some unlikely bedfellows in several British Muslim 
groups that opposed the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq and recently formed 
a political coalition under the banner of Respect. 

While some of these examples are far from being as explicit and incit- 
ing as those that the BNP and others have made on the opposite, far-right 
political pole, it is clear that while political allegiance is different, the moti- 
vations and ideas underpinning the rhetoric is not, for the demarcated dif- 
ference of Muslims lies at the root of the perceived “problem.” Whether 
such claims of institutionalized Islamophobia are valid remains open to 
debate or, even to an extent, irrelevant, due to the immediacy of recognition 
and the acknowledgement of difference. With the growing receptivity to 
anti-Muslim ideas and expressions, and the sense of justification, in line 
with the success of the BNP, it appears that what is being played out, either 
rhetorically or legislatively, seems to fit into a wider and societally consen- 
sual understanding of a justified hostility and suspicion toward Muslims 
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and Islam. This observation appears to be confirmed by a poll, commis- 
sioned by the Islamic Society of Britain, that revealed that 84 percent of the 
British population was more suspicious of Muslims following 9/11.” Such 
a widespread acceptance of this suspicion, when contextualized by the 
growing popularity of the BNP’s and similar claims, as well as the shifting 
rhetoric of the center-left government in a heightened climate of fear and 
mistrust, appears to suggest that such a view or belief would not be diffi- 
cult to locate or to be something widely perceived as unjust, wrong, or 
unreasonable. On the contrary, many would suggest quite the opposite. 


I Am an Islamophobe and Proud 


The language, terminology, and ideas circulated in the public domain relat- 
ing to Muslims did not emerge only from the political elites. However, as 
the EUMC Report suggested, the validity of the anti-Muslim messages that 
are disseminated through the media should not be underestimated. The con- 
temporary representation of Muslims as largely monolithic and non-differ- 
entiated groups that stereotypically embody the same immediacies, differ- 
ences, and demarcations as elsewhere, are quite relevant to how contempo- 
rary society views and understands them. Consequently, the media’s role in 
the immediate post-9/11 era must be considered in order to understand how 
it possibly sought to influence and shape popular British perceptions. 

Baroness Thatcher’s condemnation of Muslim leaders in The London 
Times, for example, in which she insisted that all Muslims take responsi- 
bility for the attacks, expanded upon Sardar’s observation that all Muslims 
are interpreted in wholly bipolar understandings. For Thatcher, the assump- 
tion was that if you do not apologize, then you support terrorism, reflecting 
President Bush’s you are either “for us” or “against us,” and less explicitly, 
the “them” and “us” differentiation that the demarcation of Muslim differ- 
ence embodies. Then, a few days later in the same newspaper, an article 
entitled “This war is not about terror, it’s about Islam’’” praised Thatcher’ s 
stance and confirmed that “Western” fears about Islam were justified 
because “‘some three quarters of the world’s migrants in the last decade are 
said to have been Muslims,” and that these “escapees, victims, scapegoats, 
malefactors and ‘sleepers’ are awaiting their moment.” ” 

Similarly, and in equally homogenous terms, it spoke of “the Islamic 
mind,” explaining that while westerners were honorable, “Islamic” fighters 
were not, for they combine “crude weapons” with “appalling violence” and 
prefer “ambush, surprise, treachery and deceit. ”” Rooted in Huntington’ s 
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clash of civilizations thesis,” while simultaneously employing Crusader 
and Orientalist terminology, it described the perpetrators of 9/11 as 
“appearing suddenly out of empty space like their desert raider ancestors,” 
the descendants of “the horse riding raiders before Mohammed.” Not only 
did the writer stress the contemporary climate’s differences, but, in so 
doing, he also stressed the uniformity and absence of change throughout 
history. In short, he was drawing upon an eternalized narrative in which the 
threat that Muslims and Islam are purported to have posed to “us” histori- 
cally is again being posed today — the contemporary being a mere recur- 
rence of an ongoing history and, in opposition to the rhetoric of political 
leaders, a “war” against Islam. 

Other sections of the media highlighted different avenues of thought, 
such as how Muslim difference presented challenges to “our” liberal ways 
of life. In the Guardian, Polly Toynbee reiterated her distaste for Islam and 
Muslims in her “Last chance to speak out.”*! Having previously aired her 
views in the Independentby declaring “I am an Islamophobe and proud,” 
Toynbee mirrored the BNP, despite being politically on the polar opposite, 
by providing highly selective Qur’anic verses to reinforce her arguments. 
Having noted what she described as the “blood curdling words of the 
Prophet,” she employed exactly the same Qur’anic references as the BNP 
did in its “I.S.L.A.M.” leaflet to support her views as to why Muslims 
should be seen as a threat. A similar situation arose in a Daily Telegraph 
editorial, which reiterated the exact phraseology of the BNP’s “Islam: A 
Threat to Us All” leaflet in order to dismiss Islamophobia when it set out to 
give “the lie to this imaginary Islamophobia” by extolling the virtues of the 
British, who were much more “Islamophilic” instead.” 

Yet one article highlights perfectly the interaction and interchange of the 
immediacy and negative understandings associated with the demarcated dif- 
ference projected onto Muslims, the implicitness of mainstream political 
rhetoric to identify and make the same inferences about Muslims as the far- 
right, and the role that the media plays in disseminating such ideas in the pub- 
lic domain: in other words, the justification of Islamophobia in the contem- 
porary setting. In a Daily Telegraph article written by Norman Lamont,™ the 
former Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer, he established that ongo- 
ing immigration was bringing about a loss of European identity, an assertion 
that he supported by praising the ideas of the assassinated Fortuyn. 

Lamont then went on to deride Prime Minister Blair for carrying a 
Quran, due to the confusing impact that it had on the British about their own 
sense of identity. For Lamont, the Qur’an obviously did not fit into his con- 
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struct of what constitutes British identity, because, as he goes on to explain, 
“we are forced to accept that people living in Britain cannot adhere to the val- 
ues of one community,” before adding that “individuals cannot be left alone 
in their chosen communities, if that involves forced marriages, polygamy, 
book-burning, supporting fatwas and even fighting against our armed 
forces.” He suggests that these obstacles — or demarcations of difference, to 
use terminology that has been used previously — are the stark dangers that cer- 
tain communities pose to the British. In order to make his point absolutely 
clear, he states that it is not the “West Indians, Africans and Indians” that have 
failed in their part of building a successful multicultural society, nor is it these 
that are presenting a challenge to the “British way of life.” It is, instead, those 
communities that are left unnamed that Lamont clearly sees as being the pri- 
mary threat and challenge to “our way of life.” Incidentally, Lamont does not 
specifically name Muslims or Islam once in this article. 

Yet the article clearly refers to Muslims, for Lamont uses socioreligious 
icons — visual identifiers, for want of a better term — that are immediately 
recognizable in today’s society. Not surprisingly, they are also the same 
obstacles that are seen as presenting the challenges suggested by him. And 
while some might suggest that these icons could relate to Pakistani commu- 
nities only, Lamont’s reference to the Qur’an and the other equally recog- 
nizable identifiers of “Muslims” and “Islam” insists that “Muslimness”’ is 
primary. And with that same “Muslimness” comes the homogenous and 
indistinguishable premise upon which contemporary understandings are 
founded. For Lamont, then, the failings and threat to “our” multicultural 
society are attributable to one community only: the Muslims, who challenge 
the very fabric of the British way of life. 

Along with the lack of differentiation associated with populist percep- 
tions of Muslims, Lamont’s article insists that all Muslims become incorpo- 
rated into his particular frame of reference. Consequently, as was also the 
case with the BNP, the present government, and numerous other voices in 
the media, all Muslims become the problem not because Lamont has said so, 
but because of what he has not said. So immediate and embedded is the 
Muslims’ difference, as well as their homogeneity, that everything evolves 
from this very difference. The EUMC Report concluded that Muslim visu- 
ality did not explain why such individuals and communities became subject 
to prejudice, abuse, and violence, because of what is embedded and under- 
stood by this visual identification rooted in a demarcated difference. In fact, 
it is this same visuality and difference that underpins, rationalizes, and sub- 
sequently justifies such attitudes. The emergent line of thought is con- 
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sensual in both its premise and message, as well as in its means to sub- 
stantiate its reasoning and justification. 

Muslims, therefore, do not need to be named, but their difference does. 
Similarly, the EUMC Report indicates that the attacks occurred not because 
someone had to be Muslim or a building had to be Islamic, but merely 
because their visual identification — rooted in difference — suggested that 
they were. Thus, this difference neither explains nor justifies why 
Islamophobia occurred or occurs, but highlights how its embeddedness and 
receptivity affect understanding and recognition. Given this, Islamophobia 
— whether anti-Muslim, anti-Islamic or both — is not explained or better 
understood from this particular perspective. In fact, more theoretical decon- 
structions need to be undertaken in order to achieve this. However, it does 
offer an insight into the catalysts, processes, and motivations underlying 
and influencing such manifestations and attitudes. 


Just, Right, and Reasonable 


The situation since 9/11 is a complex one that cannot easily be conceptual- 
ized, one in which individual and group subjectivities continue to question, 
sometimes rightly, what might legitimately constitute Islamophobia and even 
whether such a thing as “Islamophobia” actually exists. Attitudes to the 
events themselves and their ongoing impact, however, quite clearly continue 
to catalytically underpin a climate of heightened tension, increased fear, and 
greater suspicion with the hyperbolic overstatement and overblown exagger- 
ation that also continue to emerge from the metaphorical fog still rising from 
the Twin Towers and the ongoing military action and acts of terrorism. 

The situation faced by European Muslims is such that they are increas- 
ingly under the spotlight, not only by the media and the political institutions, 
but also by the larger European community, especially in the wake of terror- 
ist atrocities on the European mainland, irrespective of who is behind those 
and other attacks. Similar processes have also occurred in Britain, and 
Muslim communities have expressed their concern not only about the climate 
of hostility, but also about the way in which their lives and communities are 
increasingly framed in terms of problematization and criminalization. As was 
suggested following the disturbances in the north of England and the subse- 
quent sentencing of those involved after the events of 9/11, many saw this as 
a Clear illustration that Muslims and their communities were no longer going 
to be seen on purely equitable terms with other communities, and that every- 
thing connected to them would be dealt with in terms of law and order.’ 
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With Islamophobia already causing global concern prior to 9/11, fol- 
lowing the overshadowing influence of the attacks themselves and the ever 
widening post-9/11 receptivity to such ideas, much of what has emerged 
since has merely codified and reinforced ideas and attitudes that were 
already pre-existent across British and other societies. For many, contrary to 
the pre-9/11 Runnymede report on Islamophobia, which authoritatively 
stated that the phenomenon was a “dread ... of all or most Muslims ... [an] 
unfounded hostility towards Islam,”‘ Islamophobia contemporarily would 
appear, at least in some ways, to be nothing of the sort. Rather, it was a hos- 
tility according to which the fears, dreads, and hostilities appear to be 
largely seen as both wholly founded and largely justified. So while this dis- 
parity in understanding with the report’s conclusions may have been in evi- 
dence prior to the catalyst provided by 9/11, it has been further exacerbated 
since. In this scenario, therefore, one might conclude that negative views, 
understandings, and attitudes toward Muslims and Islam — while not reach- 
ing the actual level of abuse and violence — were already evident in some cir- 
cles and understandings. From this, it might be reasonable to suggest that 
Islamophobia was already being justified irrespective of 9/11 anyway. 

With regard to the visuality of Islam and Muslims, alongside the iden- 
tifiers highlighted in the EUMC Report, in Britain these same identifiers 
have become clearly established and interpreted in ways that demarcate not 
only difference but also differences that are in contention with the norms of 
British society, as was seen at the time of The Satanic Verses affair and the 
First Gulf War. The success of the BNP and its anti-Muslim campaigns, 
therefore, has not been countered by the mainstream political parties 
through highlighting the failings and inaccuracies of its message, but rather 
by the BNP’s continued movement toward a more hard-line, almost xeno- 
phobic perspective. 

This negative perspective has seen such issues as immigration and asy- 
lum seeking — both comprising individuals and communities that overlap 
with representations and understandings of Muslim communities — become 
daily and oft-repeated news stories that continue to increase the fears, 
threats, and suspicions that both politicians and the media have exaggerated 
and sensationalized in equal measure. For example, the news media has 
reported heavily on the growth and vociferousness of fringe Muslim groups 
with anti-western and isolationist ideologies that, in turn, have gone some 
way to both shape and simultaneously reaffirm public fears and concerns 
that have been subsequently — and quite inappropriately — attributed to all 
Muslims without discrimination. 
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As mentioned earlier with regard to the media, so embedded and nat- 
ural are the negative frames of reference within which Muslims and Islam 
are understood, portyated, and re-presented, that for many people in the 
media, grossly undifferentiated anti-Muslimism is in no way problematic. 
Across all of these spheres and domains in the British context — as indeed 
were identified across the broad spectrum of the EU too — the same mes- 
sages and justifications underpin them: that it is Muslims, their inherent dif- 
ference, uni-dimensionalism, and incompatibility with “normal” values and 
“normal” ways of life that are reason enough to view Islamophobia and 
anti-Muslimism as acceptable. 

With greater receptivity comes greater acceptability and homogeneity, 
with greater acceptability and homogeneity comes normality across a wider 
sphere of understanding, with normality comes the recognition that some- 
thing occurs naturally, and with issues of naturalization comes the com- 
monsense adoption of such ideas as being the truth or reality. This truth then 
becomes universally diffused through society’s elites and across its diver- 
sity, sustained not only by the media and political rhetoric, as has been 
highlighted here, but also by the millions of daily speeches and acts that go 
far beyond the realms of this particular study. Reciprocally, this same 
embeddedness within society sees Muslim difference as natural and taken 
for granted, thereby normalizing Islamophobia. And, it is this normalization 
in the wider understanding that makes the continuation and suggestion of 
such anti-Muslim ideas and expressions acceptable. This acceptability of 
inherent difference then allows Muslims to be seen in entirely homogenous 
and uni-dimensional terms. Whichever way the process is observed, the 
result remains the same: Islamophobia embodies a distinct understanding 
of implicit justification. 

Whether considered at the level of the UN, the EU, or at the more 
specifically localized level of the British context, the phenomenon of any 
post-9/11 Islamophobia appears to be consequentially problematic. 
Through 9/11’s occurrence, this one day became the rupture through which 
Islamophobia has become interpreted and framed, and has since been 
understood as the primary source of such sentiment — an understanding that 
has simultaneously sought to justify such sentiment, hostility, and hatred on 
this basis alone. This same rupture has also insisted that the acknowledge- 
ment and recognition given to this phenomena prior to 9/11’s tragic events 
be dismissed and overlooked, whereas the actions and undertakings of a 
few people have had highly detrimental consequences for all Muslims. 
Consequently, as the UN conference noted just days before 9/11, 
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Islamophobia was already a proliferating phenomenon that was harmful to 
all Muslims across the globe. At this time, though, this same proliferation 
would appear to be accepted an unchallenged. 

Since the UN’s declaration and the subsequent intensification of anti- 
Muslim and anti-Islamic phenomena, the situation has clearly, and some 
would say, continued to deteriorate. Whether at the level of the UN, the EU, 
or of individual nations, the phenomenon of Islamophobia and anti- 
Muslimism need to be addressed as much today as they did prior to the 
events of September 2001. Consequently, the recognition proffered by the 
UN just three years ago must not go unheeded or ignored. Until the phe- 
nomenon is engaged with seriously and openly while pursuing a clear 
objectivity, the levels of anti-Muslim and anti-Islamic inference, hostility, 
and hatred may become ever more homogenously naturalized and normal- 
ized. Given that further acts of atrocity are likely, it is essential that action 
be taken across all levels of international, regional, and national gover- 
nance, and that any future atrocity not be allowed to justify hinder, or 
detract from combating any form of prejudice, discrimination, or hatred. 
Indeed, it is essential that no form of prejudice, discrimination, or hatred be 
seen as right, reasonable, or just. Unfortunately, through the processes high- 
lighted and the rupturing effect of global events, it would seem that 
Islamophobia — the prejudice, discrimination, and hatred of Muslims and 
Islam — is, in fact, starting to be seen as all of these. 
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Among other consequences of the horrific tragedy of 9/11 is the genera- 
tion of a veritable cottage industry in books about Islam and Muslims. 
There had always existed a void regarding such books. In spite of its 
Abrahamic roots and its long, if somewhat troubled, encounters with the 
West, the significance of Arab countries in terms of western economic 
interests and the steady growth of diasporic Muslims settling in the devel- 
oped world (easily surpassing the Jewish presence, probably even in the 
United States), Islam had remained a residual category entirely peripheral 
to American intellectual or cultural life. 

The unprecedented nature and the brutality of the event that led to the 
Muslim “explosion” into the public consciousness exposed the woeful 
indifference about Islam and reinforced the Orientalist stereotypes of 
Muslims as mysterious, backward, and menacing. There was a predictable 
appetite among the public to know about Muslims, who had traditionally 
been pictured as quaint and dreadful “others” but were now increasingly 
being presented as angry and threatening “fanatics.” Some of the books 
rushed to print were works of genuine scholarship, demonstrating experi- 
ence, knowledge, and elegance. Others were obviously driven by commer- 
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cial considerations rather than academic, and some were, indeed, shallow, 
trite, and often misleading. 

In the latter genre, two classes of books, both critical of Islam, quickly 
became popular: those written from an alarmist western perspective by 
such authors as Steven Emerson, Daniel Pipes, and Robert Spencer, and 
others that were supposedly “insider” exposés and interrogations issuing 
from such critics as Irshad Manji, the brothers Irgun Mehmet and Emir 
Fathi Caner, and Mohammad Mohaddessin. The doyen of the latter group 
is, undoubtedly, Ibn Warraq. 

Ibn Warraq, a pseudonym allegedly assumed for purposes of personal 
safety, literally means the “son of scribes” and is possibly derived from the 
name of Abu “Isa Muhammad ibn Harun al-Warraq, an ~Abbasid-era free- 
thinker and skeptic of Mu‘ tazilite orientations who died, in 909, in exile. 
Ibn Warraq was born in Rajkot in India and moved with his religiously 
conservative family to Pakistan during the confusions and migrations that 
attended India’s partition in 1947. He studied in Pakistan and at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he met Montgomery Watt, a widely 
respected scholar of Islam known for his sensitive approach to his subject, 
and against whom Ibn Warraq reserves his most caustic judgments. 

He worked at various times as a primary school teacher, restaurateur, 
and tour guide; chafed under the rigors and “limitations” of Islam; had an 
“epiphany” of sorts during the Rushdie affair, when his long-smoldering 
doubts and discomforts blossomed into resentment and bitterness against 
Islam and led to his now famous book, Why I Am Not a Muslim, published 
in 1995 (reissued by Prometheus Books in 2003). That book, with its sneer- 
ing impatience, shrill polemic, knowing tone, and ferocious indictment, 
made him a cause célébre in the Islam-bashing environment of the post- 
9/11 world. He remains shrouded in relative personal anonymity (appear- 
ing in public, even on television, in obvious disguises), and has devoted 
himself to debunking the “myth” of Islam through his books, his website, 
and organizational efforts. 

Since Ibn Warraq’s fame (or infamy) rests with his first book, Why I Am 
Not a Muslim, it is perhaps appropriate to indicate its basic argument. Its 
title is taken from Bertrand Russell’s book on Christianity. But while 
Russell made a philosophical argument, Ibn Warraq engages in a virtual 
broadside against Islam in a no-holds-barred attack. His arguments are not 
new. He suggests that Islam, through its text, tradition, and history, is inher- 
ently violent, intolerant, and misogynist. The problems and pathologies that 
certain parts of the Islamic world are currently confronting are not a result 
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of “fundamentalist Islam,” but have their roots in Islam itself. In fact, he 
suggests that the ideas of “Islamic civilization” or “Islamic philosophy’ are 
really a contradiction in terms (p. 261) and are meaningless constructs, 
because no concepts of beauty, creativity, theological richness, legal sub- 
tlety, or moral clarity could have proceeded from Islam. If the Islamic world 
has sometimes demonstrated some of these features, this has been in spite 
of Islam, not because of it (p. 1). He concedes that there may be moderate 
Muslims, but firmly holds that there cannot be any moderate Islam. 

Before he assails the message of Islam, he smears Prophet Muhammad 
(pbuh) by reducing him to some of the vilest stereotypes prevalent in the 
West. He is considered to be a sexual monster, a cunning manipulator of 
people and events, narcissistic and crude, even epileptic, schizophrenic, and 
pathological (pp. 89-90). The Prophet’s marriages and military campaigns, 
as well as the betrayals and cruelties he supposedly inflicted on others (par- 
ticularly Jews and Christians), provide the grist for Ibn Warraq’s mill. He 
recycles, often without attribution or reference and usually in lurid and 
pornographic detail, many of the demonizing myths perpetrated by critics 
of Islam, which had gained currency due to medieval Christian writers, 
without making any effort to examine their evidence or provide a balanced 
narrative. 

Any claim of seriousness that the book could have demanded is 
severely compromised by the attitude, material, and language he employed 
while discussing the Prophet. There are scholarly critiques about the 
Prophet’s life and decisions, and learned books and essays about him in 
English (e.g., Muhammad Haykal, Michael Cook, Martin Lings, W. 
Montgomery Watt, Anne Marie Schimmel, John Archer, R. Bodley, Karen 
Armstrong, etc., not to mention the extensive material available in the 
sirah literature), but Ibn Warraq’s knowledge or curiosity about them is 
minimal, at best. To seek to refute his portrayal of the Prophet is only to 
go into the gutter with him. 

His critique of Islam itself is relatively more substantive, but still nei- 
ther scholarly nor fair. In Why I Am Not a Muslim, he quotes from the 
Qur’ an (utilizing a variety of translations) and demonstrates some familiar- 
ity with various authors and critics. In fact his affinity, indeed his depen- 
dence, on such authors is more than what can be accepted in academic 
discourse. His book often reads like a series of quotations culled from differ- 
ent sources. This is precisely why the book is so unoriginal and unimagi- 
native. But more than that, it is fundamentally flawed and dishonest. 
There are several reasons for making this severe judgment. 
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First, such genuine scholars of Islam as R. A. Nicholson, D. S. Margo- 
liouth, G. H. Bousquet, Ignaz Goldziher, T. Noldeke, Bernard Lewis, 
Maxime Rodinson, and Joseph Shacht, many of whom have fairly strong 
and critical things to say about certain aspects of Islam, are reduced, through 
selective quotations, to nothing more than foot soldiers serving Ibn Warraq’ s 
cause. Their reservations, clarifications, or intellectual contributions are not 
hinted at in Ibn Warraq’s narrative. By the same token, scholars (e.g., 
Montgomery Watt, Norman Daniel, John Esposito, Edward Mortimer, etc) 
who are more sympathetic to Islam or plead for and seek greater under- 
standing of the faith are excoriated as hand-wringing apologists. Moreover, 
using certain sources to buttress his diatribe against Islam is plainly suspect. 
For example, relying on Daniel Pipes to criticize Muslims’ is like quoting 
from a Ku Klux Klan screed to argue about the asserted “inferiority” of 
African-Americans. 

Second, he tends to argue that anything problematic or objectionable 
that happens in Muslim countries (e.g., the horrible cruelty of female cir- 
cumcision or slavery in certain parts of Africa, the deplorable condition of 
women in Pakistan, the tragedy of internal conflicts in Sudan and 
Indonesia) are all “caused” by Islam. The fact that female circumcision or 
slavery are localized tribal practices not exclusive to Muslims in some 
regions in Africa, or that honor killings in Pakistan have absolutely nothing 
to do with Islam, or the fact that internal conflicts occur throughout the 
world (Rwanda? Sri Lanka? Northern Ireland?) because of a complex wel- 
ter of conditions and circumstances, does not cross his mind. This is akin to 
blaming Christianity for the Vietnam War, global warming, or mindless 
consumerism, without drawing any concrete or logical connections 
between one and the others. 

Third, he makes observations throughout the book that are as startling 
as they are incomprehensible. For example, with reference to the supposed 
“pagan” origins of Islam, he says that “the worship of the moon is attested 
to by proper names of people such as Hilal, a crescent, or Qamar, a moon, 
and so on” (p. 40). It is not clear how the simple act of naming someone 
after a natural object can, by itself, become evidence of idolatrous behavior, 
any more so than naming someone “Abdullah (servant of God) necessarily 
indicates his Islamic commitment. Similarly he relies on the authority of 
“several eminent scholars” to prove that the constitution of Madinah 
“showed that right from the start Muhammad meant to move against the 
Jews” (p. 92). He actually refers to only one source, and does not include 
any quotations from the constitution itself (which is widely available) to 
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make his point. He also suggests that “the traditions are full of 
Muhammad’s miracles, curing the ill, feeding a thousand people on one kid 
[a young goat], etc.” (p. 143). Yet, he ignores the simple humanness that the 
Prophet always claimed, and that miracles (attributed to Jesus or Moses, 
which are accepted in Islam) have generally been considered irrelevant to 
demonstrate the Prophet’s unique status. 

He refers to the greatness of British rule in India, which “gave back to 
all Indians — Muslim, Hindu, Sikh, Jain, Buddhist — their own culture” to 
the extent that “imperialists like Lord Curzon saved many of India’s archi- 
tectural monuments, including the Taj Mahal, from ruin” (p. 209). While 
the first part of the sentence is entirely questionable, the last part should, at 
least, be predicated upon the fact that while Curzon may have “saved” the 
Taj Mahal it was, after all, the Muslims who “built” it. He describes the per- 
secution and execution of the mystic al-Hallaj in 922 and suggests that it 
was “all because he advocated personal piety rather than dry legalism, and 
tried to bring dogma into harmony with Greek philosophy on the basis of 
mystic experience” (p. 278). Anyone with a modicum of knowledge about 
the case would know that the situation was far more complex than the sim- 
ple reductionism implied here. 

Fourth, there are many contradictions in this book. For example, he 
denounces Islam for its supposed fascist, totalitarian, and puritanical ethos, 
and then criticizes it “for the greater tolerance of homosexuality in the Islamic 
world” (p. 340). Similarly he suggests that Gibbon’s view of Islam as a “ratio- 
nal priest-free religion ... enormously influenced the way Europeans per- 
ceived their sister religion for years to come” (p. 21), but then fails to identify 
even one such supportive intellectual or publication or to explain the unbri- 
dled hostility toward Islam throughout most of European history. He judges 
and soundly criticizes Carlyle’s treatment of the Prophet as “the first truly 
sympathetic account of the Islamic leader” (p. 22), and then proceeds to quote 
extensively from him to make exactly the opposite point.’ He approvingly 
quotes Karl Popper to indicate the nature of the scientific method (p. 193), 
but obviously does not realize that his own chaotic formulation is incapable 
of disproof (one of the essential conditions of Popperian logic). Also, it is a 
bit intriguing to note that while he stridently decries the “sexual obsessions” 
in Islam, he nonetheless refers to erotic materials from such hedonistic skep- 
tics as Abu Nuwas or Sheikh Nefzawi (pp. 1, 105, 253, 331-32, 342-43), 
without clearly establishing why this inclusion was necessary or appropriate. 

However, the essential intellectual problem of Ibn Warraq’s work is 
his myopic approach. Even the possibility of a different interpretation or 
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the acknowledgement that an issue is controversial (meaning that there 
may be another perspective) is anathema to him. Consequently, the hijab 
is condemned as the ultimate symbol of women’s oppression. The fact that 
many women wear it voluntarily and proudly, or that some women may 
actually feel that it allows them identity, safety, and equality is not even 
considered worthy of mention. (Why is it necessarily more “liberating” for 
a woman to expose herself to men, be judged on physical criteria accord- 
ing to men’s demands, and be slaves to the fashion industry and beauty 
myths, rather than compelling men to accept her in terms that she dic- 
tates?) He laments women’s disempowerment in many Muslim lands, but 
cannot explain why the largest Muslim countries (e.g., Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Turkey) have elected women to lead them. He 
movingly describes the violence and vulnerabilities that women in 
Pakistan face, but not the objectification, trivialization, and brutality 
(90,000 reported rapes annually in the United States alone, not to mention 
other kinds of harassment) that women in the West have to endure. This is 
not necessarily a defense of the hijab or a denial that the position of 
women in many Muslim countries is absolutely abhorrent, but simply to 
demand a more nuanced discussion of the problem. 

One central preoccupation of Why I Am Not a Muslim — Islam’s alleged 
intolerance of others, particularly Jews and Christians — demonstrates sim- 
ilar limitations. It is easy and convenient to take some selective quotations 
out of the Qur’an, without referring to the circumstance or ethos within 
which they were placed, to “prove” Islam’s inherently militant and hateful 
tendencies. Verses from Surat al-Anfal (8:39) and Surat at-Tawba (9:5) 
usually serve this purpose. But the context of these verses makes it clear 
that the Muslims were in a dangerous and defensive situation, and that vio- 
lence was not being promoted as the first or best choice. For example, 8:38 
says “Tell those who do not believe that if they cease the persecution of 
believers, that which is past will be forgiven them,” and in 9:5 after saying 
that the idolaters (essentially those pagan Makkans who had broken treaties 
and persecuted the believers) should be slain “wherever you find them,” the 
very next sentence says that “if they repent, establish worship, and pay the 
poor-due, then leave them free.” 

Much is made of the jizyah tax imposed on non-Muslims (9:29), but not 
why it was imposed: They did not have to pay zakat, which is mandatory for 
all Muslims, or serve in the armed forces. It must also be pointed out that 
while the West trumpets the cause of Judeo-Christian solidarity, Islam does 
not have the same textual, historical, literary, or theological problems that 
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Jews and Christians have with each other. * Of course there have been many 
misunderstandings and savage encounters between the Muslims and the 
Jews and Christians in Islamic history, but they were episodic and driven by 
circumstance, and not systematic or compelled by doctrine. 

On reading Ibn Warraq’s account, one would never guess that Islam 
accepts Moses and Jesus as prophets, acknowledges their miracles (includ- 
ing Jesus’ miraculous birth), shares the same stories and legends of human- 
ity’s origin (e.g., humanity deriving from Adam and Eve), and spiritual lin- 
eage (Abraham); has very similar ideas of the virtuous life and the Hereafter; 
and repeatedly mentions Jews and Christians as “People of the Book” who, 
if they follow their religion and live righteously, “will not fear ... or grieve” 
(a refrain that appears in both 2:62 and 5:72). One would never know that 
the Qur’an explicitly states: “And do not dispute with the People of the Book 
(except in cases of wrong or injury), but say: “We believe in the revelation 
that has come down to us and in that which has come down to you. Our God 
and your God is one, and it is to Him we bow in Islam’” (29:45). 

In fact, Islam places itself self-consciously within a prophetic tradi- 
tion, not as a novel beginning or a rupture, but as a continuation and a 
completion of God’s messages. One would never understand the expan- 
siveness of the Qur’an’s spirit when it says “to each among you have we 
prescribed a law and an open way” (5:51); that “if God so willed, He could 
make you all one people” but He did not, so that “you all may strive as in 
a race for virtue” (16:93); that “there is no compulsion in religion” (2:256); 
that the Truth has been conveyed and “let who will believe and let who 
will reject” (18:29); and, finally, that “I worship not that which you wor- 
ship, nor will you worship what I worship. To you your way and to me 
mine” (109:1-4). It is not the Qur’an that is petty and hateful — it is 
Warraq’s reading that is. 

Similarly his blanket condemnation of Islam as inherently undemo- 
cratic is both misplaced and misleading. Democratic implications are 
underscored in Surat al-Shura, where it is suggested that only those people 
“who conduct their affairs by mutual consultation” (42:38) are dear to God. 
This is sometimes interpreted to refer to consultation among a select group 
of advisors, family members, or the ulama. But the chapter itself indicates 
no such limitation. In fact, Surat Al-Imran suggests that Muslims should try 
to forgive and pray for those who have demonstrated weak faith and judg- 
ment, and even “consult them in affairs of the moment” (3:159). 
Consequently, no test of virtue or intellect limits the franchise or restricts 
people from participation. 
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Moreover, the Qur’an emphasizes the significance of human agency as 
a transforming force. It reminds the faithful that “verily, never will God 
change the condition of a people unless they change what is in themselves” 
(13:3). Thus, the believers are not supposed to be passive or timid recipi- 
ents of a ruler’s dictates, but active participants seeking to improve their 
lives and communities. Muslims are not merely permitted but are encour- 
aged “not to be cowed, but to defend themselves” against any oppression. 
Any blame for such action is “only against those who oppress humanity 
with wrong-doing and insolently transgress beyond bounds through the 
land defying right and justice” (42:41-42). 

It is also noteworthy that injunctions to “fulfill your contract (or oblig- 
ations)” (5:1), not to “devour each others property” and allow “traffic and 
trade in mutual goodwill” (4:29), and that nobody can bear the burden of 
another because “every soul draws the meed of its acts on none but itself” 
(6:164) all seem to indicate a system of individual integrity and social 
responsibility that is wholly consistent with democratic norms. Moreover, 
Islam’s opposition to monarchy, its robust egalitarianism, and its concern 
for social justice and legal legitimacy (What other religion has allowed five 
different jurisprudential schools to coexist and flourish?) make it possible 
to argue that undemocratic regimes exist in many Muslim countries today 
not because of Islam, but in spite of it. 

Admittedly, while Ibn Warraq’s agenda remains the same, the lan- 
guage in the introductions to his next two books, The Quest for the 
Historical Muhammad and What the Koran Really Says: Language, Text, 
and Commentary becomes less abrasive, his tone less mocking.’ In these 
compilations, he assembles a variety of writings, many rather dated 
(from the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries), some obscure, 
some impressive, some very long (contributions from Henri Lammens 
extend to 167 pages in the first book) and some very short (only one or 
two pages as in Claude Cahen and Michael Schub’s contributions in the 
second). Many of the essays about the Prophet make the point that 
Islamic historiography should be more firmly based on evidence and 
logic and try to avoid the hagiographic enthusiasms and circularity that 
sometimes inform Islamic scholarship. There are several essays (e.g., by 
Lawrence Conrad, Andrew Rippin, F. E. Peters, J. Koren, and D. Nevo) 
on sources, methods, debates, approaches, and analytic frameworks 
regarding Islam’s early history. Others are devoted to the work of John 
Wansbrough, the iconoclastic and provocative theorist writing on early 
Islam. 
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What the Koran Really Says has the ambitious objective to “desacral- 
ize” (to use the term coined on p. 13) the Arabic language, script, and 
scripture. He seems to think that simply placing Islam in the Middle 
Eastern milieu in terms of language, social influences, intellectual origins, 
or theological affinities with other religions and rituals is enough to ques- 
tion its authenticity. One is left wondering why that would necessarily be 
so, since nobody has suggested that Islam developed in a vacuum. One is 
further puzzled why discussions of a particular word in the Qur’ an and its 
varied interpretations (e.g., the words an yadin elicit three separate chap- 
ters), elaborations on the Qur’an’s strophic structure (two chapters), or 
whether its organization in the established `Uthmanic codex or rescension 
is chronologically or thematically consistent or not (nobody claimed that 
it was), would, ipso facto, destroy its legitimacy and authority. 

The fourth book, Leaving Islam: Apostates Speak Out, contains “testi- 
monials” sent to his organization — the Institute for the Secularization of 
Islamic Societies — about why people have left Islam. They are mind- 
numbingly repetitive and cliché-ridden, varying little from Ibn Warraq’s 
own themes. The keener early chapters describe Islam’s supposedly intol- 
erant and violent response to apostasy. But, it is curious to note that instead 
of praising the openness of the “Abbasid period in which five schools of 
law, many Sufi orders, huge translation projects, and Mu tazilite skepticism 
were all possible (in fact, classical Greek scholarship found its way into the 
European lexicon through the agency of Arab intellectual mediation), he 
only mentions people who faced persecution. 

Was any other society at that time any more tolerant than Islam? 
Should Islam be faulted (as he seems to argue) because some early Arab 
thinkers and poets were not believers? Moreover, some of his poster-chil- 
dren for persecution are dubious examples at best. For instance, al-Rawandi 
was “expelled by the Mutazilites,” not persecuted by the Muslim rulers (p. 
51); al-Razi’s strident criticism of religion was actually “witness to a 
remarkably tolerant culture and society” (p. 56); and al-Ma‘ari was charged 
with heresy but “never prosecuted or punished” (p. 71). He points out that 
people are leaving Islam (“225 baptized in France alone in 2000,” p. 99; 
“many” in India; and “tens of thousands over the last twenty years” in 
Indonesia, p. 101) to underscore his argument about the alienating suffoca- 
tion that Islam is supposed to represent. By that same line of reasoning, 
would he argue or accept the fact that since, by all accounts, Islam is the 
fastest growing religion in the world, therefore it is the most emotionally 
enriching and the spiritually uplifting religion in existence today? 
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If Ibn Warraq’s arguments were limited to pointing out that Muslims 
need to be more intellectually engaged in their understanding and practice of 
religion; that Muslims need to foster an environment that allows critical 
enquiry and dissident discourse; that Islam must be rescued from the grip of 
sometimes narrow-minded and bigoted mullahs and madrassahs; that Islam’s 
awkward embrace of modernity must evolve in directions that encourage sci- 
entific learning, progressive thinking, and pluralist orientations; that Muslims 
must overcome their tendency to blame others for problems they face; that 
Muslims must transcend their petty squabbles and unite for nobler causes, 
and so on, then surely even many Muslims would agree with him. 

There is a long tradition of Muslim critics and reformers, such as Ibn 
Khaldun (d. 1406), Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi (d. 1873), Jamal al-Din al-Afghani 
(d. 1897), Sir Syed Ahmed Khan (d. 1898), Muhammad `Abduh (d. 1905), 
Qasim Amin (d. 1908), al-Muwailihi (d. 1930), Muhammad Iqbal (d. 
1938), Muhammad Hussein Haykal (d. 1956), “Abd al-Raziq (d. 1966), 
Taha Husain (d. 1973), Ali Shariati (d. 1977), Fazlur Rahman (d. 1988), 
and others who, with varying passions and priorities, have tried to address 
similar issues. In today’s world, scores of Muslim scholars and thinkers 
are participating in a rich and vibrant discussion about the identity, doctri- 
nal imperatives, and the future of Muslims in a turbulent and challenging 
world.‘ But Ibn Warraq will have none of that; he wants to throw the baby 
out with the bath water. Instead of a finger-wagging lecture to educate and 
inspire Muslims, he simply lifts a finger in a rude gesture. 

Ibn Warraq is no Luther exposing the corruptions and distractions of the 
Catholic Church. Neither is he a Voltaire arguing for the privatization of reli- 
gion. He is merely a posture of defiance sustained by intellectual hubris, 
more reckless than courageous, more heckling than wise. Islam privileges 
the concept of “intention” over action or consequence. His intention is nei- 
ther scholarly nor humanistic, but malicious and vindictive. He quotes from 
al-Ma ari in his Leaving Islam: Apostates Speak Out: “We mortals are com- 
posed of two great schools, enlightened knaves or religious fools” (p. 65). 
Clearly, Ibn Warraq is no religious fool. To what extent he is “enlightened” 
is less clear. 


Notes 


1. The title of this essay is taken from a sentence in his Why I am Not a Muslim, 
where he says that the book “is my war effort” (p. xiii). 
2. On page xv, he acknowledges his debt to Pipes for the entire first chapter. 
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How was it possible for the eighteenth century to have “so readily adopted the 
myth of Muhammad as a wise and tolerant ruler” (p. 19) if Carlyle’s book, pub- 
lished in 1841, was the first “sympathetic account of the Islamic leader” (p. 22)? 
It should be pointed out that it was not the Muslims who slaughtered the Jews 
in 1099 after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders. Saladin, in fact, 
invited them back after he reconquered Jerusalem in 1187. Nor did the 
Muslims expel the Jews from Spain in 1492 after the Spanish reconquista. In 
fact, the Ottomans welcomed them into their empire in the late fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. And, it was not Muslims who brutally exterminated 
almost 6 million Jews in the Holocaust in the 1940s or send back ships full of 
Jewish refugees from their shores. It is also noteworthy that there is very lit- 
tle in the Islamic world that can compare to the viciousness and contempt 
shown toward the Jews by the Catholic Church (or even by Reformers such 
as Martin Luther), or the dark and hateful caricature of Jews so abundant in 
western literature (expressed even in Shakespeare and T. S. Eliot). 
Incidentally, he has a penchant for borrowing titles from others. His first book 
took its title from one by Bertrand Russell, The Quest for the Historical 
Muhammad reflects the title of Albert Schweitzer’s book on Jesus, and What 
the Koran Really Says echoes the title of Manfred Barthell’s book on the Bible. 
The number of Muslims engaged in this discussion is most impressive. We 
list just a few of them here: Khaled Abou Fadl, Abdul Karim Soroush, 
Muhammad Arkoun, Fethullah Gülen, Taha al--Alwani, Tarek Ramadan, 
Bassam Tibi, Fatima Mernissi, Abdulaziz Sachedina, al-Ashmawi, Farid 
Esack, Yusuf al-Qaradawi, Amina Wadud, Abdullahi an-Naim, and Rachid 
Ghanouchi. Their perspectives are not necessarily the same. 


Forum 


The Jewish Obligation to Stand Up against 
Islamophobia in the United States 


Lisabeth Kaplan and Paul Roochnik 


First they came for the communists, and I did not speak out — 
because I was not a communist; 
Then they came for the socialists, and I did not speak out — 
because I was not a socialist; 
Then they came for the trade unionists, and I did not speak out — 
because I was not a trade unionist; 
Then they came for the Jews, and I did not speak out — 
because I was not a Jew; 
Then they came for me — 
and there was no one left to speak out for me. 


The German anti-Nazi Protestant minister, Martin Niemoeller, spoke these 
poignant words following the end of World War II. Pastor Niemoeller 
reminds us that whenever society singles out a specific minority for abuse, 
the rest of society must resist. What folly it is to believe that during a time 
of insecurity and suspicion, any minority — religious, ethnic, or political — 
can long enjoy immunity from oppression. The Jewish people, perhaps 
more than other minorities, has an intimate familiarity with the plight of 
the scapegoat, a 2,000 year history of diaspora and minority status, with 
all the cruelty and violence that has accompanied this experience. In this 
work, we will cite Biblical sources, cultural traditions, and rabbinic teach- 
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as a paramedic license. She studies the ancient tradition of chanting Hebrew scripture and 
moonlights as a cantorial soloist. Paul Roochnik received his Ph.D. in Arabic and Linguistics 
from Georgetown University in 1993. He teaches Arabic at the Defense Language Institute 
in Monterey, CA. His other activities include translation of Arabic texts, research and 
development in Arabic computation, and the Arabization of the Internet. His overarching 
endeavor, which led him to study Arabic in the first place, remains the promotion of peace 
and understanding among the peoples of the Middle East. 
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ings to express the inescapable obligation of Jews to stand in solidarity 
with Muslims in their time of need. 

Make no mistake about it: Muslims now confront unprecedented dis- 
crimination and harassment in the United States. In a recent report, the 
American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee (ADC) reports a signifi- 
cant increase in the frequency of hate crimes and acts of discrimination 
perpetrated against Arabs (both Muslims and Christians) and non-Arab 
Muslims. ' The list includes hundreds of acts of physical violence, some 60 
incidents of Arab or Muslim passengers being prevented from traveling on 
airlines simply because of their “profile,” several hundred employment 
discrimination cases, and serious concerns arising from the USA Patriot 
Act. Tabloid media and bigoted radio talk show hosts contribute to an 
atmosphere of Islamophobia, and some Americans associate the word 
“Muslim” or “Arab” with “terrorist.” Shortly after the 9/11 attacks, con- 
servative pundit Ann Coulter, commenting on Arab and Muslim countries, 
suggested that “we should invade their countries, kill their leaders and 
convert them to Christianity.”* An Islamophobic atmosphere has taken 
hold in the United States, targeting Muslims not for any crime, but merely 
for being Muslims. 


Biblical Sources 


What is the proper Jewish reaction to Islamophobia? What does God com- 
mand us to do? What does history teach us to do? To begin with, again and 
again in the Torah (the first five books of the Hebrew scriptures), God pro- 
hibits oppression: “You shall not wrong a stranger or oppress him, for you 
were strangers in the land of Egypt.”* A few verses later, God takes the 
argument a step further and requires empathy on the part of the Israelites: 
“You shall not oppress a stranger, since you yourselves know the feelings 
of a stranger, for you were strangers in the land of Egypt.’ In the first of 
the Ten Commandments, God identifies Himself to the children of Israel at 
Sinai not as the Creator of the universe, but as the God who set them free 
from slavery: “The Lord your God who took you out of Egypt, the house 
of bondage.”* And regarding their former taskmasters, God commands the 
Israelites: “You shall not abhor an Egyptian, for you were a stranger in his 
land.’* These amount to a small fraction of instances in which God makes 
it abundantly clear that He will not permit xenophobia (disdain for the for- 
eigner, disdain for the “other”).” Islamophobia certainly falls under the 
rubric of xenophobia. 
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Cultural Traditions 


It could be argued that just because the Torah proclaims a precept, this does 
not necessarily indicate that the “People of the Book” hear these words or 
heed them. Nevertheless, the rabbinic tradition perceived the centrality of 
the principles mentioned above and wove them into practice and ritual. A 
few examples will elucidate this. 

During the Passover seder, the ritual that commemorates the liberation of 
the Israelites from Egyptian slavery, Jews are commanded to read aloud the 
ten plagues that God visited upon Pharaoh and Egypt as part of the process 
to win our freedom. With the recitation of each plague, we pour a drop of 
wine from our goblets. Wine symbolizes our joy; in spilling from our wine, 
we are literally removing a portion of our joy. Later in the narrative, we suc- 
cessfully cross the Sea of Reeds, but the pursuing Egyptian army is drowned. 
The Midrash (rabbinic commentary) tells us that at that instant, the angels 
wished to rejoice, but God rebuked them, saying: “The works of My hands 
are drowning in the sea, and you would utter song in My presence?!” 

Once a week we celebrate the Sabbath, a symbol of the culmination of 
the creation story. We welcome the Sabbath with a blessing over the wine, 
which specifically reminds us of our exodus from Egypt. According to 
Rabbi Nancy Fuchs-Kremer, it is our experience of slavery that forms the 
core from which moral obligations to other people are derived.’ If we are to 
enjoy the sanctity of this day, we must not forget our former enslavement 
and its subsequent lessons. 

On Yom Kippur, the fasting Day of Atonement, we read from the 
prophet Isaiah, where he points out the hypocrisy of the man who ceases eat- 
ing or drinking for a day but continues to oppress others: “Is not this what I 
require of you as a fast: to loose the fetters of injustice, to untie the knots of 
the yoke, to snap every yoke and set free those who have been crushed? ... 
If you cease to pervert justice ... then your light will rise like dawn out of 
darkness.” Fasting on this most holy of days becomes an empty gesture if 
not accompanied by just behavior in the greater society. 

The festival of Chanukah (“‘dedication” in Hebrew) commemorates our 
victory over the Syrian Greeks in 165 Bce for freedom to identify and prac- 
tice as Jews. Shortly after this anniversary established itself in our calendar, 
the sages of that time, concerned that we would use this annual celebration 
to glorify war, intentionally shifted the emphasis away from the battle by 
focusing instead on the rededication of the Temple and the freedom to be 
Jewish openly and safely. 
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But what good are these holidays, teachings, and scriptural citations if 
we do not act on them? Can we as Jews value our own freedom while 
ignoring the plight of our Muslim neighbors who face difficulties? No. 
Judaism is a religion based not on doctrine but on action. It is our tradition 
and within our teachings to work for social justice, take a stand against 
oppression, support the liberation of the downtrodden ... in other words, to 
behave according to the ethics of our inheritance. To digress from this path 
specifically when the Muslims are the oppressed is a twofold offense, for it 
involves not following the ethical obligations of our tradition and singling 
out Muslims as being uniquely unworthy of our support, which we might 
otherwise extend to other oppressed groups. 


Rabbinic Teachings 


We do not merely read scripture and observe holy days. We live in and act 
in the world. Jewish teachers and leaders from ancient to modern times 
have emphasized our obligation to connect the lessons of our heritage to 
our actions inside and outside of our religious community. 

Hillel, one of the founders of the rabbinic tradition, studied and taught 
some 2,000 years ago in Jerusalem. 


Hillel’s greatest legacy was his forceful intellect, which directed Judaism 
toward the goal of tikkun olam, the ethical bettering (literally, repairing) 
of the world. In the most famous tale told about Hillel, a non-Jew 
approaches and asks him to define the essence of Judaism while standing 
on one foot. “What is hateful unto you, do not do unto your neighbor,” 
Hillel replies. “The rest is commentary — now go and study.” " 


The rabbinic tradition taught that the purpose of Jewish existence is 
nothing less than: 


... to perfect the world under the rule of God, which is reiterated three 
times a day in the Aleinu prayer, which closes the morning, afternoon, and 
evening prayer services ... In Jewish teachings, both clauses — the world’s 
ethical perfection and the rule of God — are equally important. Human 
beings are obligated to bring mankind to a knowledge of God, whose pri- 
mary demand of human beings is moral behavior."* 


According to Pirkei Avot (Ethics of the Fathers, a collection of moral 
advice and insights of leading rabbinic scholars), Hillel used to say: “If I 
am not for myself, who will be for me? If Iam only for myself, what am I? 
And if not now, when?’ Regarding the second of Hillel’s questions, Louis 
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Kaplan taught: “If you are only for yourself, you cease to be a real human 
being, and you become no longer a ‘who’ but a ‘what’.’”"* 

Naftali Tsvi Horowitz of Ropczyce, Poland, a Jewish mystic born in 
1760, reinterpreted the Biblical account of the Torah’s revelation to con- 
struct a basic ethical principle. Drawing on Biblical verses, the Midrash, 
words from his own teacher, and mystical practices, he suggests that what 
was revealed was the name of God, mirrored on every human face: “When 
a person continually keeps this idea (that God is in the face of every other 
human being), then he will not easily be inclined to go astray.” 

In 1955, the Union of American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC), the 
organization of North American Reform Judaism, issued its “First Statement 
of Basic Principles on the Synagogue and Social Action.” That document 
includes the following statements: 


Judaism insists that we must apply constantly the sharp ethical insights of 
the prophets to specific social problems of our generation ... A synagogue 
which isolates itself from the fundamental issues of social justice con- 
fronting the community and the nation is false to the deepest traditions 
and values of the Jewish heritage ... As Jews and as Americans dedicated 
to the democratic tradition, we are impelled to join with our fellows in 
overcoming bigotry and prejudice; in seeking through education and leg- 
islation the elimination of discrimination and segregation because of race, 
religion, or national origin. ”° 


The 1976 Centenary Perspective of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis continued to emphasize these points, stating that “Judaism empha- 
sizes action rather than creed as the primary expression of a religious life, the 
means by which we strive to achieve universal justice and peace.” And 
although “a universal concern for humanity unaccompanied by a devotion to 
our particular people is self-destructive, a passion for our people without 
involvement in humankind contradicts what the prophets have meant to us.” 

The Platforms of Reform Judaism issued by the UAHC in 1999 
included the aim to: 


Seek dialogue and joint action with people of other faiths in the hope that 
together we can bring peace, freedom, and justice to our world. We are 
obligated to pursue tzedek (justice and righteousness) ... to act against 
discrimination and oppression, to pursue peace, to welcome the stranger 
... and to redeem those in physical, economic, and spiritual bondage. In 
so doing, we reaffirm social action and social justice as a central prophet- 
ic focus of traditional Reform Jewish belief and practice." 
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In a statement released in March 2004, the Commission on Social 
Action of Reform Judaism highlighted the post-9/11 rise in human rights 
abuses against Arabs and Muslims in this country, stating that: 


As Jews, we realize that we have a particularly important and indeed dif- 
ficult role to play in this effort ... all of us in the Jewish community must 
remember that, with regard to our Muslim neighbors, there is more in our 
history and theology to unite us than divide us, and we have more to gain 
from building partnerships than from ignoring each other or, worse yet, 
from breaking ties or allowing hostility to foment. We must not forget that 
we are all God’s children, all inheritors of the Abrahamic tradition ... 
There is enough at stake that we must be willing to extend our hands and 
hearts to them in an honest gesture of goodwill, cooperation, and respect. 
And if not now, when?” 


Finally, Rabbi Mattithia, son of Heresh, said, “Be beforehand in the 
salutation of peace to all men.”” This last quotation places the crux of the 
whole issue in focus: when it comes to doing the right thing, do not delay. 
Faith, study, and prayer are all indispensable, but they do not suffice. Act. 


Conclusion 


Islamophobia, like any prejudice, assumes an unreasonable homogeneity 
of the group targeted. The ignorance — literally, a lack of familiarity — that 
allows us to generalize about a particular group in turn prohibits us from 
recognizing that a group is comprised of individuals. Blindness to indi- 
vidual humanity releases us of the responsibility to treat others as we 
would be treated, since that blindness has conditioned us to see not the 
individuals but only the generic soul-less label. 

Generalization is not a Jewish tendency; it is a human one. We as Jews, 
however, know the wide spectrum of opinions and beliefs and appearances 
within our own “label”; we know that the political views of a Chasidic rabbi 
cannot be deduced from a conversation with a secular Jewish woman and 
vice versa. As Jews, on occasion we choose to set our differences aside, but 
we readily protest the ignorance that would lump us all together for the pur- 
pose of target practice. Thus we have no business supporting, either actively 
or passively, this same treatment of others. 

“Post-9/11” has been a fertile time for insecurity, fear, withdrawal, and 
collective angst. The Jewish people are historically familiar with the link 
between a wounded society and its search for a scapegoat; specifically, we 
have been that scapegoat on countless occasions. Just as our Torah and our 
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sages teach us to be kind to the stranger “for you were strangers,” so our 
own experience as the downtrodden demands that we view and approach 
the current situation of Muslims in this country with heightened sensitivity 
and true empathy. 

Here in the United States, Jews and Muslims, despite our historical 
and current experiences, live in relative comfort. We have an extraordi- 
nary opportunity to initiate a healing process and to make an effort to 
know one another, as individuals and as organized communities. Rabbis 
and lay leaders, shaykhs and imams, can establish regular communication 
and reciprocal visits. Teachers of the Jewish and Islamic religions can 
organize meetings between their respective students. Finally, and most 
importantly, individual Jews and Muslims at work, school, and in the 
neighborhood can meet and get to know members of the other faith. 
Hatred derives from fear. Fear is born of ignorance. The more we get to 
know one another, the more we will discover our commonality and under- 
stand our differences, the less we will fear, and together we will act on 
behalf of peace. 
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Arab Tribes, the Umayyad Dynasty, 
and the “Abbasid Revolution 


Roberto Marin-Guzmdn 
Abstract 


This essay analyzes the role played by the Arab tribes in the 
expansion of Islam, the consolidation of Dar al-Islam [House of 
Islam], as well as in power and administration during the 
Umayyad dynasty. Given the traditional rivalries between the 
Mudar and the Qahtan tribes, each confederation of tribes led 
the expansion of Islam in a different direction: the Mudar toward 
the east, and the Qahtan toward the west. The Umayyads con- 
trolled power by exploiting tribal disputes. The same practice, 
skillfully used by the “Abbasids, expelled the Umayyads from 
power and ushered in a new dynasty. 


Introduction 


O humanity! We have made you male and female, and appointed you to 
be peoples and tribes in order that you know one another. (Qur'an 49:13) 


This passage shows the basic divisions, namely, male and female and espe- 
cially peoples (sha`b) and tribes (qaba il), that characterized Arab society 
during the Prophet’s time and, later on, during that of Islam’s expansion and 
consolidation of Dar al-Islam. Throughout the centuries, many Muslim 
authors addressed these social divisions. For example, in his descriptions of 
Arab society, Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406) explained the importance of Arab 
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tribal ‘asabiyah (solidarity) as a way to keep them together and oppose their 
enemies.' Putting aside the fact that he lived many centuries after the period 
covered in this essay, his opinions are relevant. He showed that ‘asabiyah 
existed even before Islam and regulated many of the inter-personal relations 
among tribal members as well as the inter-tribal relations. Al-Magqrizi (d. 
1442) wrote that Arab society was divided into six social categories 
(tabagat): sha`b (peoples), gaba’il (tribes), ‘ama’ ir (kindred), butun (clans), 
afkhadh (lineage) and fasa’il (family groups).’ This important analysis adds 
more knowledge to the study of Arab tribes and their internal divisions as 
regards families, clans, kindred, and lineage, even their various rivalries. 

In general, the organization of the tribes and their ‘asabiyah were 
important elements in the Islamic expansion. Since the early stages of the 
Islamic empire, Arab tribes played a major role in conquering new territo- 
ries during the caliphate of `Umar (634-44). They were also active in the 
first fimah against `Uthman (644-56), as well as in the origins of Shiism 
and the opposition of Mu’awiyah against `Ali (656-61). 

The Umayyads formed the first Muslim dynasty (661-750) and con 
trolled power by exploiting tribal disputes. The “Abbasids used the same 
practice, quite skillfully, to replace the Umayyads. The traditional Arab 
tribal rivalries played a major role during this time. This essay analyzes the 
role of the Arab tribes regarding power, administration of the empire dur- 
ing the Umayyad dynasty, as well as their involvement in the Umayyads’ 
fall and the origins of the `Abbasid revolution. 


The Arab Tribes: Rivalries and Divisions 


In general terms, the tribes fall into two major groups or confederations 
(hilf, tahaluf): the Northern tribes (e.g., Mudar, Ma`add, Qays, Qays` Aylan, 
and Syrians), comprising a large number of different tribes and the 
Southern tribes (e.g., Qahtan, Kahlan, Kalb, Himyar, and Yemenites), 
which also had several tribal subdivisions. These two tribal confederations 
were in a state of almost constant rivalry dating back to the Arab’s early his- 
tory. Their rivalries were mainly economic and political. When they had to 
share the same territories, space, water, and caravan routes, problems arose. 
The Northerners were mainly nomads, while the Southerners were devoted 
mainly to agriculture. The location of Southern tribes in northern territories 
even before the origins of Islam — for example, the Lakhmids in al-Hira on 
the Euphrates? and the settlements of Northern tribes in the south — were 
motives for dispute, such as when members of the other confederation 
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invaded what they considered to be their own territory, or when nomads 
moved in. 

The tribal conflicts were between confederations and also between a 
given confederation’s tribes, as portrayed in Arab legends, literature, and 
history. In many cases, the rivalries between two tribes of the Northern 
group were so profound that one of the two would unite and ask for help 
from their enemies, the Qahtan, to defeat the other Northern group. Such 
was the case of the Rabi‘ah, a member of the Mudar tribal confederation, 
who allied with the Azd, of the Qahtan group, in order to defend their own 
interests and to oppose the Tamim, another Northern tribe.‘ Islam did not 
overcome these social and ethnic tribal rivalries, which were due mainly to 
economics and politics. However, social, ethnic, and racial motives have 
also been mentioned and taken into consideration. The process of making 
alliances between different groups of tribes, even between their traditional 
enemies, has been explained by many Muslim historians as well as by sev- 
eral western scholars, who described how the wars between the Tamim and 
the Azd in Central Asia and Khurasan generated a major problem between 
the Mudar and the Yemenites.° 

Ignaz Goldziher explained that Islam teaches a different relation of the 
individual and the Arab tribes with society, from that of the Jahiliyah 
period.’ In pre-Islamic Arab society, the tribal feuds also had focused on 
mocking the enemy through poetry. Poets frequently had a tremendous 
impact on a particular tribe’s position within Arabic society: 


One single line of Jarir (d. 110), that classic of the later hija’, against the 
tribe of Numayr (“Lower your eyes because you are of the tribe of 
Numayr,” etc.) damaged the reputation of this tribe to such an extent that a 
Numayrite, when asked his tribe, did not dare to name it, but professed to 
belong to the tribe of Banu ‘Amir from which the Banu Numayr derived.’ 


Poets also spread the ideals of muruwwah (virtue) and hasab (enumer- 
ation of the ancestors’ famous deeds; nobility), which were important for 
both the individual’s and the tribe’s esteem and for satirizing (hija’) the trib- 
al enemy, then considered inferior.’ Although Islam preaches equality and 
fraternity among all individuals, and that all Muslims were brothers and sis- 
ters in the ummah (community), the tribal rivalries continued and much 
hatred and fighting took place throughout the history of the Islamic empire. 

The process of making and breaking alliances took place in both the 
west and the east of the empire, and was a major reason for the success of 
the’ Abbasid revolution. In al-Andalus, for example, Arab tribes often allied 
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themselves with traditional enemies to fight another tribe from the same 
confederation or sha*b to improve and defend their own position. Economic 
interest was one reason for these strange, but not unusual, alliances.° 

The Arab tribes accepted Islam, as Ibn Hisham writes in his Sirat Rasul 
Allah.” Both the Northern and the Southern tribes participated eagerly in 
the Islamic expansion, which had, along with religious motives, economic 
and political reasons. Fred Donner emphasizes the religious motives for the 
expansion.“ Perhaps the main cause for their eager participation was the 
share of booty,” despite Shaban‘s opinion that the Mudar favored a major 
expansion while the Qahtan proposed a consolidation of the empire instead. 

The disputes between the Qahtan and the Qays tribes increased during 
the conquests for economic and political reasons. In the analysis and in the 
general explanations of the tribes’ expansion along with that of Islam 
(intishar al-Islam), one has to be aware of various elements of this process. 
The following three are the most important: 

First, the initial wave of expansion, directed toward Arabia’s north and 
east, was carried out mainly by the Northern tribes, especially Arabs from 
Makkah and the surrounding areas. These armies conquered Syria and 
Palestine, after the battle of Yarmuk (636). Jerusalem surrendered (637) to 
caliph “Umar, and Jazirah (Iraq) fell after the battle of Qadisiyah (637)." It 
seems possible that most heros of the riddah war were from the Mudar con- 
federation." Thus, in this expansion, the Mudar (or Qays) obtained a large 
share of the booty as well as the best lands, for the Qahtan were not favored 
at that time. According to al-Baladhuri, the Qahtan, the Southern tribes, or 
Ahl al-Yaman, demanded equal treatment in privileges and land ownership, 
although their role in the expansion was inferior to the Mudar’s.’° 

These conquests opened the doors for further expansion toward the 
east. They were led by the Northern tribes, who benefited the most from the 
resulting booty and wealth. The Southern tribes also participated, but in 
lesser numbers, and so they received a far smaller share of the spoils and 
revenues than their traditional enemies. The Northern tribes also occupied 
the land. Moreover, very soon after they settled down they engaged in 
trade, which brought them considerable benefits. 

Second, when the Southern tribes saw their opportunities for benefit, 
land, trade, and especially booty, closed in the east and blocked by their 
tribal enemies, they initiated another wave of expansion westward, mainly 
toward North Africa and al-Andalus, two regions that they conquered with 
great benefit. A close reading of ~Abd al-Rahman ibn “Abd al-Hakam’s (d. 
871) F utuh Misr wa Akhbaruha reveals that the Southern tribes held the 
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main positions in the army and the governorship of provinces and cities. Al- 
Maqqari (d. 1632) asserted in his Kitab Nafh al-Tib that as the Qahtan set- 
tled in al-Andalus in great numbers they brought with them their hereditary 
hatred of the Mudar and other tribes from the line of ~Adnan.'* He also 
asserted that the Qahtan tribes were more numerous in al-Andalus than 
their adversaries, and always obtained a greater share of power and influ- 
ence.” This is probably one reason why the `Abbasid revolution was not as 
well received in al-Andalus as it was in the East. 

Moreover, al-Andalus was far from the caliphal centers of power. 
Although not totally apart from the caliph’s main policies, al-Andalus faced 
other problems, such as the struggles against the Christians and the Franks, 
as well as the Berber revolts in both al-Andalus and North Africa, which 
distracted the Qahtan from the “Abbasid propaganda (centered mainly in 
Khurasan). The opposite occurred in the East, as can be seen by looking at 
the tribal origin of those in important administrative and military positions, 
who were mainly from the Northern tribes. Although al-Hajjaj intended to 
maintain a balance of power between the two confederations while he gov- 
erned Iraq and Khurasan by appointing Southerners in subgovernor posi- 
tions, in the long run the Umayyads favored the Mudar over the Qahtan. 
This information is provided in the major Arabic sources, such as al-Tabari, 
al-Baladhuri, Ibn Majah, among others, and later Arabic works, such as al- 
Suyuti’s Ta’rikh al-Khulafa’.'* 

However, one should not think that the Northern or the Southern tribes 
settled exclusively in the east or the west, respectively, of Dar al-Islam. 
Both tribal groups expanded and settled throughout the empire, a situation 
that aggravated their traditional rivalries. In addition, they brought their tra- 
ditional feuds to those distant regions. 

Third, the expansion should not be understood only as originating from 
a religious motivation. This process was neither an expansion of Islam nor a 
single movement that stopped as soon as the tribes settled. The process was 
quite the contrary, for Islam’s expansion also led the Arab tribes to undertake 
one of the largest expansions in history: from Arabia to Iraq, Khurasan, and 
the Chinese Empire, and to North Africa and Spain (al-Andalus). 

Arabic became the official and religious language of the vast empire, 
although some languages were kept for religious purposes (e.g., Coptic, 
Greek, Latin, Persian) and others continued to be spoken (e.g., Berber, 
Romance [Spanish], Aramaic, Turkish, and Persian). The conquered peo- 
ples adopted Arabic culture.” The Arabization process took several cen- 
turies and finally prevailed in the east (with the exception of Iran) and in 
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North Africa. The case of al-Andalus is totally different, since Islam and the 
Arabic culture, language, and customs were replaced by those of the 
Christian Spaniards” after the Reconquista.’ 

The empire-wide expansion of the Arab tribes, which took many years, 
proves several things. First of all, it shows their interest in acquiring booty, 
wealth, and land in places outside Arabia. They were also seeking better con- 
ditions. Al-Baladhuri’s statement that there were more Arabs in Iraq than in 
Syria proves the extent of the migrations to the north and east?’ For many 
Arabs of this time, this was an excellent opportunity to search for better eco- 
nomic conditions abroad. In addition, the share of booty was always an 
important incentive. An interesting speculation, although little evidence 
exists for it since Arabic sources do not deal with it, is that Arabia was over- 
populated in relation to the availability of food and water resources. 

Another proof that these migrations were not undertaken in a single 
wave is that the Arabic sources speak of problems between “old” and 
“new” Arabs settled in different regions, whether they were in al-Andalus, 
Iraq, Khurasan, or Ma wara’ al-Nahr (roughly modern-day Uzbekistan and 
southwest Kazakhstan). These migrations brought new struggles wherever 
the migrants settled, especially if the new Arab settlers belonged to the 
opposite tribal confederation’s members already settled in those regions. 

The system of land ownership and the establishment of junud (sing: 
jund, armed groups) also caused increased tribal rivalries. The rapid expan- 
sion from Arabia to Syria, Mesopotamia, Iran, Egypt, North Africa, and al- 
Andalus made Muslims adopt the existing Byzantine and Persian institu- 
tions. Lacking administrative experience and the institutions to control and 
keep the conquered areas together, the Arabs transformed the basic division 
of spoils and territories from the three categories explained by al-Baladhuri 
in Muhajirun, Ansar, and the wives of the Prophet,” to a major and better 
organized one following the ancient Roman practice of the limitanez sol- 
diers who received land in return for defending the empire’s frontiers. The 
Muslims adopted this practice by settling the junud and building fortresses 
(amsar, sing: misr) in the Dar al-Islam’s frontier areas (hudud). 

Al-Baladhuri analyzed the organization of the junud in Syria” and 
Egypt,” as well as the divisions of the spoils of war and territories among 
Muslim soldiers. For the case of Egypt, Ibn “Abd al-Hakam explained the 
creation of a diwan for dividing the conquered territories.” After Jerusalem 
capitulated, the`Ahd al--Umariyah stipulated how the territories would be 
divided.** The presence of these armed tribal groups led to more inter-tribal 
rivalries, especially in Khurasan and Iraq.” The traditional Qays-Qahtan dis- 
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pute also had an economic context in Khurasan, as well as in other regions, 
that was expressed in the territorial divisions and the role played by the 
junud with very clear economic interests and socioeconomic status. 

Religious and political issues were also important. Both tribal confed- 
erations claimed superiority, but on different grounds. The Qahtan, due to 
the prestige of their southern kingdoms and culture before Islam, felt that 
they were superior to their enemies (the Qays). However, the origins of 
Islam and the preponderance of the Quraysh tribe (a tribe of the Ma‘add 
group) gave the Northern tribes a more prestigious position among Arabs 
and all Muslims. The Northern tribes frequently asserted that the Jahiliyah 
(the pre-Islamic period of ignorance) is associated with the Yemenites, 
while Islam is associated with the Mudar.” They also said very proudly that 
the Prophet arose from their group to transmit the revelation and that the 
expected caliph will rise from among them.” 

In his Al-Farg bayna al-Firaq, al-Baghdadi (d. 1037) described the 
pride of the Quraysh tribe for receiving the revelation. Furthermore, they 
asserted that “The imamate must not be, save among the Quraysh” and fre- 
quently repeated the hadith (pl. ahadith) of Prophet Muhammad: “The 
Imams are of the Quraysh”? as well as the tradition attributed to Abu Bakr 
that the Quraysh were the most noble of all Arabs.* They also remembered 
what Abu Bakr said concerning the leadership of the Quraysh and the sub- 
mission of others, even the Ansar: “Nahnu al-Umara’ wa Antum al-Ansar’ 
(“We are the Amirs and you are the helpers [supporters].”’). 

All of these ideas made the Northern tribes feel proud and superior to 
the Southern tribes. The fact that the Qur’an was transmitted in Arabic to a 
Qurayshi was also emphasized over the centuries, especially the importance 
of Arabic in maintaining Muslim unity and the ummah’s integrity. Several 
Muslim scholars wrote on Arabic’s importance and the Quraysh’s prestige. 
For example, Ibn Qutaybah (d. 8897?) wrote in his Ta’wil al-Qur’an about 
Arabic’s importance for the revelation and the unity that it gave Muslims.** 
Al-Suyuti (d. 1505), in his Al-Itgan fi ‘Ulum al-Qur’an, emphasized its 
importance and the Qur’an’s revelation to a Qurayshi, and referred to the 
importance of using one language for the sake of unity. * 

The Yemenites responded in several ways. The Southern tribes 
described the greatness of their past, made Qahtan a son of Prophet Hud, 
and gave him some other special genealogical origins. They also claimed 
that Qahtan was a direct descendant of Isma‘il, the “father of all Arabs,” as 
Ibn Hisham, al-Tabari, and other Muslim historians explained.** Ibn 
Hisham not only mentioned what the Yemenites believed and thought about 
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their own origins, but also their opinions about being direct descendants of 
Ismail. He wrote: 


All Arabs are descended from Isma‘il and Qahtan. Some of the people of 
Yaman claim that Qahtan was a son of Isma‘il and so, according to them, 
Isma ‘il is the father of all Arabs.” 


The tribes played an important political role during the Umayyad 
period. Despite the fact that Islam preached equality (musawah) of all peo- 
ple, in which tribal origin supposedly would have no effect, the tribes were 
always important. Belonging to a particular tribe could have meant either a 
prestigious position or a severe social limitation. 

The caliphs’ policies had a direct impact upon tribal power and land 
ownership, for both the Mudar and the Qahtan could improve their position 
via royal support. However, the local administration of certain parts of 
Khurasan was left to the dahaqin (the Persian aristocracy). According to the 
terms of surrender between ‘Umar and the conquered Persians, the local 
dahaqin levied the tributes without direct Arab interference and paid them 
to the ruling Arabs, after keeping a considerable part for themselves. Despite 
this local administration, the whole region was undoubtedly controlled by 
the Arabs, especially the Northern tribes, who were usually well-connected 
with the ruling class in Damascus (a good example of this was the govern- 
ment of Ibn Zur`ah, who had the support of the Qaysites) and managed to 
secure more privileges and a better position than the Qahtan tribes. 
Sometimes, various tribes were granted special privileges and leading posi- 
tions, a situation that was detrimental to other groups. 

Many things were expected in return for these privileges and patronage, 
such as establishing a better control of the empire’s frontiers and collecting 
taxes. The major privileges granted were land, administrative positions in 
cities and provinces, command in various military expeditions, booty allot- 
ments, patronage, tax exemption, and favoritism in trade, industry, and min- 
ing. The rulers even allowed certain governors permission to mint coins and 
granted political-religious administrative positions, such as Qadi al-Islam 
(judge of Islam) gadi of a city, Shaykh al-Balad (chief of a village), Sahib 
al-M adinah (inspector of the city), Sahib al-Saqiyah (inspector of irrigation 
and water distribution), and Sahib al-Suq (inspector of the market, later also 
called muhtasib). These positions gave the holders power and prestige. 

Some people improved their socioeconomic situation via favoritism and 
the grant of privileges. Although the Arabic sources speak about two social 
classes, the khassah (elite) and the ‘ammah (general public), favoritism and 
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privileges helped develop a middle class, so-called for lack of a better term. 
This proves that there was a degree of social mobility. It was also possible 
to join the middle class through education (become a member of the ulama) 
and through success in trade, industry, and agriculture. 

Throughout Islamic history, the opposite process also occurred. In 
many instances, middle-class people lost their patrons or their property, or 
saw their businesses collapse. Such events jeopardized their social status, 
and, by impoverishing them, forced them to become part of the ‘ammah 
(ra’ya in the Ottoman period). Those tribes not favored by the system 
fought against it, hoping to gain the same privileges from a new govern- 
ment. The betterment of those favored tribes stirred the envy, opposition, 
and anger of the unfavored tribes. This led them to fight against their tradi- 
tional enemies and against the Umayyad caliph, their enemies’ major sup- 
porter. These tribal disputes, although ancient and traditional, assumed very 
clear political and socioeconomic causes during the Umayyad period. 

The possession and use of land brought many benefits to those in 
charge. However, rather than cultivating their land with their own hands, 
they used peasants or hired others through various agricultural contracts 
(muzara‘ah, mugharasah, musaqah) to do their work, and then enjoyed the 
resulting revenues. However, they were supposed to respect and follow the 
tradition of ihya’ al-ard al-mayyitah (revivifying the dead land, namely, 
land reclamation). In an agricultural society, who received the revenues that 
the land produced as well as who owned the parcels (gati‘ah, pl. qata`i’) of 
land was extremely important.” 

In dealing with such issues of land ownership, agriculture, parcels, and 
so on, one has to remember that at the beginning of the expansion, these 
tribes were not supposed to settle down, but were to live in the garrison cities 
(misr, pl. amsar). But they did settle down and acquire land, and the caliphs 
granted them privileges. After this, they lived among the mawali and the 
Persians in Khurasan and Iraq. They even adopted some Persian religious 
celebrations, spoke Persian in their daily market transactions, and dressed 
like Persians in that part of the empire” Shortly afterward, they were 
engaged in trade between Khurasan and Ma wara’ al-Nahr. 

Those granted important political administrative positions benefited a 
great deal. In most cases they were in charge of tax collection, and usually 
profited personally from the revenues. The case of Yazid ibn al-Muhallab in 
Iraq and Khurasan, whether or not he illegally acquired personal benefits 
from this activity, is a clear example. Caliph `Umar II jailed him allegedly 
for stealing from the public treasury. This is only one of many examples.“ 
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Those appointed to important provinces had tremendous administrative 
power and often chose members of their own tribes to rule smaller provinces 
and cities, as well as to raise and command armies in the wars of expansion. 
For example, Khalid ibn “Abd Allah al-Qasri, governor of Iraq (724-38) dur- 
ing Hisham’s (724-43) reign, appointed his brother Asad al-Qasri on two 
occasions (724-26 and 734-38) as governor of Khurasan. Some tribes who 
occupied administrative positions became extremely powerful. The best 
example is the Thaqafi tribe, with al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf under `Abd al-Malik 
(685-705) and al-Walid I (705-15). Another case was the already mentioned 
Yazid ibn al-Muhallab of the Azd Southern tribe. 

In their administrative positions, the governors and army commanders 
gained considerably both in their persons and in their tribes. Some became 
so powerful and rich that they revolted against the caliph. These rebellions 
were numerous, such as the one led by Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Ash‘ath. 
Other governors became so powerful that the caliph removed them before 
they could challenge him and establish independent states. Examples of this 
are Musa ibn Nusayr’s removal in Ifriqiyah and al-Andalus, and also his 
client Tariq ibn Ziyad during al-Walid Ps reign.“ `Umar II’s removal of 
Yazid ibn al-Muhallab can be interpreted in the same way. Other governors 
were removed because of inter-tribal fighting and rivalry, such as Yazid ibn 
al-Muhallab, who was replaced by Qutaybah ibn Muslim. If the governors 
of provinces and rulers of cities belonged to the same Umayyad ruling fam- 
ily, they also profited from the properties (real estate) and luxurious houses 
built with public money and given to members of the Marwanid family. 

Those chosen by the caliph or his representatives (na’ib, pl. nuwwab) in 
the provinces as governors (amil, pl. ‘ummal) to lead military expeditions 
for new conquests also benefited greatly. In most cases, both the leaders and 
their tribes profited from the booty . In the expansionist wars there was, right 
from the outset, the promise of sharing the booty among the participants. 
This promise was an important incentive for Arab tribes to enroll in those 
campaigns. In this respect, one has to bear in mind two important issues. 

First, both the Northern and Southern tribes conducted and benefited 
from Islam’s expansion and conquests. Since the time of “Umar, the Qays 
tribes always favored new expansionist wars in order to benefit economi- 
cally. The Qahtan tribes also favored Islam’s expansion and directed it 
toward the west. The Southern tribes mainly shared with the Shu’ubiyah 
the projects for assimilation (i.e., acceptance and equal treatment for non- 
Arab converts fmawali]). It is relevant, as well, to remember that the 
Yemenite tribes also organized and participated in expansionist wars 
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(again, the case of Yazid ibn al-Muhallab is a good example in this respect). 
In fact, on numerous occasions the inter-tribal rivalries in Iraq and 
Khurasan were sparked by the expansionist wars and the share of booty, 
and also because of the way the Mudar, in defense of their own group, 
blocked the Yemenites from participating in such campaigns. 

Second, despite the great number of Arabs who moved to Iraq, 
Khurasan, North Africa, and al-Andalus, they were always a minority 
(although the ruling group) population among the local Persians, Berbers, 
or Visigoths. For their expansionist wars, the Arabs had to enroll and orga- 
nize armies of local people. The armies organized by Tariq ibn Ziyad and 
Musa ibn Nusayr to capture al-Andalus were mainly Berber.” In the east, 
Qutaybah ibn Muslim drafted local Persians who had participated in the 
conquest of Central Asia as far away as Farghana. His army, like many sim- 
ilar armies organized for the expansionist wars by Arab military leaders in 
the east, was composed mainly of mawali. However, the mawali were not 
treated as equals of Arab Muslims, for they received a smaller share of the 
booty. Arabic sources are explicit about this and show how much discrim- 
ination took place in the allotment of the booty. 

This unjust treatment of Persians and Berbers conscripts was an impor- 
tant reason for the mawali revolts both in the east and the west, in North 
Africa and al-Andalus.’ In al-Andalus, for example, land distribution was 
a contentious issue. Arabs controlled the best lands, and Berbers were con- 
fined to the most arid regions of Galicia, León, Asturias, La Mancha, and 
Extremadura. Abu al-Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn “Idhari even 
affirmed that Berbers disliked living in cities and preferred those arid lands 
because they resembled their native territories in North Africa.“ These opin- 
ions of a major chronicler should, obviously, be taken carefully. 


Umayyad Politics and Govemment: Administration, Tribal 
Divisions, and the Origins of the ‘Abbasid Revolution 


The numerous privileges granted by the Umayyads to the Northern tribes 
with respect to land ownership, commanding and leading positions, tax 
exemption, and others upset the Qahtan. The Southerners opposed both the 
Mudar and the Umayyads and fought strongly against their enemies in Iraq 
and Khurasan. This led to the Umayyads’ collapse and the ~ Abbasids’ rise 
to power. It is important to keep in mind that the “Abbasids gained power 
not only because of the Southern tribes’ support, but for many other reasons 
as well, such as the involvement of the mawali and other groups. The analy- 
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sis of their disputes in other parts of the empire, although mentioned for 
North Africa and al-Andalus, is beyond the scope of this essay when deal- 
ing with the “Abbasid revolution, since it had little impact on the West. 

The first three Umayyad caliphs, Mu`awiyah (661-80),° Yazid (680- 
83), and Mu awiyah II (683-84), who formed the Sufyantyah Umayyad 
family, supported the Southern tribes. According to al-Tabari, Mu awiyah 
encouraged and even ordered the settlement of 50,000 Azd families in 
Khurasan.“ They settled mainly in Merv (Marw) and its environs. He helped 
them because they had supported Talhah and al-Zubayr against `Ali and thus 
were reputed to be anti--Alid.“” The Northern tribes opposed these measures. 
However, no fighting took place in Jazirah (Iraq) or Syria, probably due to 
the fear of the caliph and his tight administration. The Mudar-Qahtan 
rivalry was reactivated in those areas after Mu awiyah’s death, especially 
under Yazid, who was challenged by the fitnah (civil war) of `Abd Allah ibn 
al-Zubayr. Yazid faced the opposition of some Northern tribes that support- 
ed Ibn al-Zubayr in the Hijaz, because of his pro-Qahtan policy.” 

Marwan I (684-85), who succeeded Mu`awiyah ibn Yazid,” started the 
Marwanid Umayyad dynasty, the second and last Umayyad ruling family. 
His mother was a Kalbi, and thus he relied on the Qahtan tribes. The Qays 
did not like the predominant position of their enemies, the Kalbis, and 
opposed the rulers. Some Qays tribes, especially the Sulaym, the “Amir, and 
the Ghatafan, supported ~ Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr’s claims in the Hijaz.” Al- 
Baladhuri wrote that Ibn Ziyad, governor of the Khurasan province that 
included Sistan, was neither respected nor accepted by the tribes. Due to 
these reasons, he fled that region and joined Ibn al-Zubayr.°’ However, a 
large percentage of Southern Arabs had moved to and settled in Khurasan, 
following Mu‘awiyah’s order, only to find that the Northern tribes had 
already occupied the best land. 

These facts explain, in part, the inter-tribal rivalries in both places, 
especially for economic and political reasons. For example, in Iraq Arabs 
moved in and settled mainly in the fertile lands of Kufah and Basrah. Those 
who arrived first viewed the late-comers as a challenge to their position. 
Thus, problems arose because those who were not favored by the land dis- 
tribution resented the privileged status enjoyed by the region’s “old” Arabs. 
The Yemenites fought the Mudar in Iraq because the Northern tribes 
monopolized the best lands and blocked the Southern tribes from partici- 
pating in the profitable expansionist wars in Armenia.™ On the other hand, 
the Mudar opposed and fought the Qahtan who had settled in Khurasan, a 
region where there were more Northern than Southern tribes. Aside from 
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this, the former claimed more rights for having participated directly in the 
conquest.” 

Contrary to the Sufyanids’ more indirect way of governing, the 
Marwanids always tried to balance the ashraf (the tribal leaders) and the 
governors through a centralized system of government. The Marwanids 
also established an army that was responsible to the Amir al-Mu’minin and 
the governors and served as the main instrument for the empire’s central- 
ization, defense, and administration. For the first time, it was loyal to the 
caliph.* Syrian troops, who formed the imperial army, were sent to differ- 
ent parts of the empire to put down revolts, centralize the administration, 
and keep direct control of the empire. However, their presence in Iraq and 
Khurasan caused further problems, as a result of the antagonism between 
Syria and Iraq. Syrian troops were also sent to North Africa and al-Andalus 
to stop Berber revolts. For example, Hisham sent Syrian troops (led by Balj 
ibn Bishr) to subdue the Berber revolt in North Africa and al-Andalus. In 
the Iberian Peninsula, inter-tribal feuds also occurred during the presence 
of Syrian troops, since the governorship of al-Andalus was Yemenite. 

During the Marwanid period, the caliphs started relying on military men 
as governors. Al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf is a clear example of a person of humble 
origins rising to important positions through military services, which he 
began in the shurzah (police) of Damascus. He eventually became the archi- 
tect of ~Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan’s military, political, and economic 
reforms.” As part of the centralization program, the Marwanids started new 
institutions with a clear purpose. The barid (postal system) was very well 
organized both as an efficient communication system and as an excellent 
way to keep the government informed about possible problems or revolts in 
the provinces. The writing and sealing of documents were developed 
through the institutions of diwan al-rasa’il and diwan al-khatam. 

The Marwanids also introduced a specific Muslim coinage in their 
lands, replacing the old Sasanid and Byzantine coins. Real Muslim coins 
were minted under “Abd al-Malik and his governor al-Hajjaj. They were 
purely epigraphic and without the ruler’s portrait, for Islam forbids the 
depiction of any human or animal figures.* Having their own coins, along 
with the Syrian army and the centralization plans, gave the Marwanid 
Umayyad dynasty, great power, and efficient control of the empire. 

`Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (685-705), who succeeded the brief reign 
of Marwan I” and married a Qaysi woman of the “Abs, supported and relied 
on the Qays tribal confederation, especially through the support he gave the 
Thagafi tribe by appointing al-Hajjaj governor of Iraq. By this time, al- 
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Hajjaj had already defeated Ibn al-Zubayr in the Hijaz. Al-Hajjaj consoli- 
dated the Qays’ power in Iraq and Khurasan. 

His mission was not easy, and numerous struggles were launched 
against him. It is possible to infer that the caliph was aware of the difficul- 
ties and problems associated with controlling the tribes, and, in an attempt 
to convince al-Hajjaj to move to that area, even offered him the city-fortress 
of Kufah as a gift (sadagah). In a letter quoted by al-Baladhuri in his Ansab 
al-Ashraf, the caliph wrote: Ya Hajjaj qad a`taytuka al-Kufah sadagatan fa- 
ta’ha wata’t yatada’al minha ahl al-Basrah. (Oh Hajjaj, I have given you 
al-Kufah as a gift, therefore, control it so firmly that the people of al-Basrah 
will be intimidated [they will be fearful and they won’t revolt against 
you].”® “Abd al-Malik appointed him in order to gain effective control of 
Iraq and to stop all rebellions. In order to accomplish these tasks, al-Hajjaj 
obliged Arabs to join the army to defeat the Khawarij and to participate in 
new wars of expansion. Those who refused faced decapitation, an effective 
threat, although some Arabs complained about his tyrannical methods. In 
such a decree, one can easily see why so many Arabs accuse the Umayyads 
of brutality and despotism. 

Al-Hajjaj was able to control the tribes in Iraq because of their weak 
position. Their internal problems and the Khawarij threat had weakened 
them to the point that, despite occasional and poor resistance, they accepted 
him, especially in the major garrison cities of Kufah and Basrah. He faced a 
more serious Khawarij opposition in Iraq in both the rural and the urban 
areas. For example, the Azariqah of Basrah strongly opposed the Ummayd’s 
control of the city. In Kufah, Shahib ibn Yazid led the Khawarij resistance to 
al-Hajjaj."' To quell the Khawarij revolts, Syrian forces were sent to Iraq. 
Also during this time, the garrison city of al-Wasit was founded, according 
to the sources, mainly to serve as a base for the Syrian troops.” 

Although al-Hajjaj tried to balance the Arab tribal disputes and power 
struggles, and although he appointed al-Muhallab ibn Sufrah and Yazid ibn 
al-Muhallab of the Azd tribe as governors of Khurasan and kept them there 
for several years, in the long run he favored the Qays’ power. Later on, he 
replaced Yazid ibn al-Muhallab with Qutaybah ibn Muslim, a Qaysite from 
the weak Bahilah clan. The Southern tribes opposed these political mea- 
sures, and new tensions arose between the two tribal confederations. 

Qutaybah ibn Muslim governed Khurasan for 10 years (705-15) and 
favored the expansionist wars, as proved by his numerous successful con- 
quests in Central Asia. He conquered those important cities that contributed 
so much to Islam’s greatness: Samarqand,® Bukhara,“ Paykand,® and 
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Khwarizm.“ His armies went as far as Farghana.” However, al-Walid I’s 
(705-15) succession to power had a direct impact upon Khurasan and the 
administration of Central Asia. Al-Walid I was very careful not to irritate the 
Kalbis in those campaigns organized by Qutaybah ibn Muslim“ and was 
concerned that neither the Syrian nor the Iraqi armies were strong enough to 
participate in long and dangerous Central Asian campaigns. This is a major 
reason why Qutaybah ibn Muslim drafted local people into his army.” 

Since Sulayman (715-17)” supported the Yemenites and tried to bal- 
ance the Qays’ power, Al-Walid I’s sudden death and the rise of the rival 
party made Qutaybah ibn Muslim fear for his position. Hoping that his 
army would support him, he revolted against Sulayman in 715. However, 
his army deserted and killed him that same year. 

This revolt exemplifies the eastern regions’ political instability, as well 
as their inter-tribal struggle for power, prestige, and influence. Furthermore, 
one has to keep in mind that while al-Hajjaj’s policies encouraged land own- 
ership and other privileges for the Northern tribes, the Yemenites demanded 
equal treatment.” “Izz al-Din ibn al-Athir, in his Al-Kamil fi al-Ta’rikh, also 
described these inter-tribal problems and the Azd tribe’s opposition to the 
final aman of al-Hajjaj. Tribal rivalries broke out again for the same old eco- 
nomic and political reasons even before al-Hajjaj dismissed Yazid ibn al- 
Muhallab, the Azd governor of Khurasan, and replaced him with Qutaybah 
ibn Muslim.” At this point, a new alliance between the Azd and the Rabi ah 
was established to defend their interests and to oppose the Tamim. 

These inter-tribal problems were exacerbated by the Marwanids’ appro- 
priating and then dividing land among their family members and tribal 
allies. This policy, clearly developed in the practice of the sawafi (gain land 
capable of cultivation from deserts, marshes, and the sea), which was pur- 
sued by “Abd al-Malik and al-Walid I, really angered the Southern tribes, 
for the Marwanids used public funds to gain those lands, which they then 
allotted only to members of the Marwanid family. Discontent spread among 
many people, especially the Yemenites in Khurasan, who noted that the 
Marwanids excluded them, with only a few exceptions, from public posi- 
tions and from many land distribution and land ownership projects. 

More social, ethnic, and economic problems arose when al-Hajjaj sup- 
ported the Arabs over the mawali. This situation also aggravated the new 
converts’ grievances. The mawali were ready to revolt or to join and sup- 
port any rebellion against the Umayyads in order to stop the heavy taxation, 
the official policies of discrimination, and the tyrannical ways of ruling. For 
very similar reasons, the dahaqin of Iraq and the eastern provinces of Iran 
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were also in a difficult economic situation and were discouraged by the 
Umayyad administration. Even the dahigin were eager to support a rebel- 
lion against al-Hajjaj. With all of these economic, political, and social 
grievances, along with reduced stipends Cata’) to the army and the pres- 
ence of Syrian troops in the eastern provinces, “Abd al-Rahman ibn al- 
Ash`ath’s rebellion broke out even before the Azdite Yazid ibn al-Muhallab 
was replaced by the Qaysite Qutaybah ibn Muslim. 

There is evidence in Arabic sources that after Ibn al-Ash‘ath was defeat- 
ed in Iraq and fled with some of his followers to Khurasan, the province’s 
Azdite governor (Ibn al-Muhallab) sent back to al-Hajjaj, then in al-Wasit, 
only the Mudar supporters of the revolt and treated the Yemenites with 
respect and consideration.” Thus, this revolt should be analyzed according 
to this understanding and general perspective. As regards the grievances 
already mentioned, it is possible to note the reasons for the popular, although 
limited, support this revolt gained from the different social and ethnic 
groups, the major supporters being the Southern tribes and the mawali. 

This revolt also had religious overtones. Both groups appealed to God, 
the true religion, and other religious aspects. The rebels even called al- 
Hajjaj “the enemy of God.” No wonder that the revolt was supported by 
most religious people, the ulama (learned people, religious leaders), and the 
qurra’ (the Qur’an readers), with the exception of the celebrated al-Hasan 
al-Basri, as explained by Hans Heinrich Schaeder” and Hellmut Ritter.”° 
However, al-Nadim, in his Kitab al-Fihrist, affirmed that al-Hasan al-Basri 
had some loyalty to “Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Ash`ath.” Thus, shortly after 
Ibn al-Ash*ath’s defeat by the Syrian troops, al-Hasan al-Basri went to al- 
Hajjaj who, according to al-Nadim, rebuked him and then granted al-Hasan 
al-Basri the pardon. Al-Hasan al-Basri never felt safe around al-Hajjaj, and, 
according to al-Nadim, rejoiced when al-Hajjaj died in 714.” 

Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s revolt lost some popular support with al-Hajjaj’s 
promises of pardon for those who renounced the revolt and submitted to the 
central administration: the Umayyad state. In addition, the Syrian army was 
more powerful than that of Ibn al-Ash‘ath. There is no doubt that the pres- 
ence of Syrian troops imposed respect on the rebels, and that their mere pres- 
ence convinced many rebels to submit. Al-Hajjaj was able to enter Kufah 
and forgive those who had laid their arms aside. Moreover, the religious pro- 
paganda also played a major role in encouraging many to revolt against the 
so-called infidel Umayyads and for many to submit to al-Hajjaj, who skill- 
fully spread the idea that the rebels had renounced Islam. On the other hand, 
al-Hasan al-Basri also had a great influence on many people.” 
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The role played by the mawali was also of great relevance, since 
according to general Umayyad policy, new converts were not fairly treated 
because they were not Arabs. The mawali supported this revolt, for they 
viewed it as a way to fight against the unjust Umayyad rule, the official dis- 
crimination that considered them inferior, and the heavy taxation. For the 
same reasons, the Persian dahaqin also supported the rebellion. After the 
revolt was suppressed, they faced serious consequences: Al-Hajjaj removed 
them from their previous position of tax collectors. Other rebellions 
throughout the Muslim history had very similar causes. Their appeals for 
change and equality in Muslim society were important aspirations that 
resurfaced frequently. The “Abbasid revolution was no exception in this 
respect. 

In the long run, the Umayyad dynasty favored the Northerners over the 
Southerners. Yazid ibn al-Muhallab’s revolt in 720 against Yazid II exem- 
plifies both these inter-tribal rivalries and the opposition to the Umayyads.” 
Thus, this revolt should be analyzed from the perspective of inter-tribal dis- 
putes and enmity toward Umayyad rule. The popular support that Ibn al- 
Muhallab gained in Basrah and other places in Iraq, from both the Northern 
and Southern tribes, is proof of anti-Umayyad feeling. However, he 
obtained more support from the Southern tribes, despite the fact that his 
own tribe (the Azd) did not entirely support him. The ideology, the appeals 
to religion and freedom from Umayyad control, and the Syrian troops (he 
proclaimed a jihad against the Syrians) could make one think about his 
proto- or semi-independent aspirations for Iraq and possibly for Khurasan. 
Again, the celebrated al-Hasan al-Basri opposed this movement, as he had 
done earlier with Ibn al-Ash*ath’s revolt’! Although he did not favor the 
Umayyads openly, neither did he accept Yazid ibn al-Muhallab’s aspira- 
tions and claims to the caliphate.* 

Ibn al-Muhallab’s revolt was extremely important, enjoyed popular 
support, and may be considered a precursor of the “Abbasid revolution. In 
addition to Arab tribal help, he also gained mawali support. Although there 
is no evidence in the sources that the dahagin helped him, it is reasonable 
to infer that they did, for they had supported Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s revolt. Also, 
it is reasonable to speculate that they backed this revolt in the hope of 
recapturing their previous position as tax collectors, which they had lost for 
supporting Ibn al-Ash`ath. They could also have helped Ibn al-Muhallab, 
because they were interested in more expansionist wars to keep the Arabs 
away and avoid the assimilation programs forwarded in the famous Fiscal 
Rescript of the recently disappeared caliph `Umar II (717-20). 
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For the dahagin, Yazid ibn al-Muhallab was portrayed as a leader who 
favored Islam’s expansion due to his involvement in campaigns in 
Transoxiana while serving as governor of Khurasan under Sulayman.* His 
revolt had a catastrophic end when he faced the Umayyad army. * However, 
his impact was considerable, because the “Abbasids took several of the tra- 
ditions developed after this revolt. First, Ibn al-Muhallab repudiated the 
Umayyads and asserted that a member of the Banu Hashim would be 
appointed as Amir al-Mu’minin.® This tradition was adopted by the 
Hashimiyah and, through this group, by the “Abbasids. Second, Yazid ibn 
al-Muhallab called himself “Qahtani,” which could be understood as the 
one who raised the black flag (the *Abbasids’ color), the symbol of opposi- 
tion to the Umayyads, whose banner was white. 

The inter-tribal fighting characterizing the Umayyad period increased 
during the last 25 to 30 years of their rule, because the major two of the last 
four caliphs, Hisham (724-43) and Marwan II (744-50), openly relied on 
the Mudar, despite the fact that `Umar II (717-20) had kept a balance 
between the tribes. When the caliphs favored the Mudar, the Yemenites 
considered this situation detrimental to their own interests. The support of 
a particular tribal confederation was, in most cases, crucial to the caliph’s 
ability to stay in power. 

The disputes between the Northern and Southern tribal confederations 
were also exploited by the “Abbasids, who were fully aware of the Yeminites’ 
power in Khurasan and their enmity toward the Mudar and the Umayyads. 
Khurasan was essential to the “Abbasids’ propaganda and their army’s orga- 
nization. They had popular support in this area, as reported in a tradition. 
Although written after the “Abbasids took power, this tradition says that 
the “Abbasids chose Khurasan for their propaganda because its people 
already accepted and supported them. However, the same tradition says 
that the people of Kufah leaned toward the children of `Ali ibn Abi Talib, the 
people of Basrah were loyal to the memory of `Uthman, the Syrians sup- 
ported the Umayyads, and the people of Jazirah (Iraq) were Khawarij.” 

By supporting the Qahtan against their traditional enemies the Qays, 
the “Abbasids also gained their support in the war against the ruling 
dynasty. The “Abbasid army, through Abu Muslim al-Khurasani, recruited 
a large number of Yemenites, who were also good and experienced fight- 
ers. Major Arabic sources contain traditions dealing with the ~ Abbasids’ 
secret propaganda in which inter-tribal rivalry can be seen as a main issue 
in the “Abbasid revolution. Other Arabic sources reveal that one of the first 
missions of the “Abbasid emissaries and propagandists was to approach and 
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gain Yemenite (not Mudar) support in Khurasan. However, other sources 
offer contradictory traditions. Thus, one has to weigh the sources’ contra- 
dictions as well as the reliability of various traditions and of the sources 
themselves. For example, the Akhbar al-Dawlah al-‘Abbasiyah contains a 
tradition in which Abu `Ikrimah was told, concerning the Arab tribes: 


When you comest to Marw, dwell in the midst of the tribes of Yaman, 
draw near unto Rabiah and beware of Mudar; but draw unto thyself 
whomsoever thou canst of the faithful ones among them.” 


These instructions were clearly directed to obtain Yemenite support; 
however, the possibility of gaining the help of other Arab or mawali groups 
was kept open. Concerning the mawali (Persians), the Akhbar al-Dawlah al- 
‘Abbasiyah also preserves a tradition that after Bukayr ibn Mahan was kept 
in Kufah and Abu “Ikrimah was sent to Khurasan, one of Abu “Ikrimah’s 
goals was to “attract as many Persians as possible, because they are the 
upholders of our da‘wah and through them, God will support it.’** A late 
source, one that is very important for the information and different traditions 
cited, is al-Magqrizi’s Kitab al-Niza’, which preserves a similar sort of 
instructions, but from the “Abbasid imam Ibrahim to Abu Muslim. Abu 
Muslim was supposed to look for the Yemenites’ support and live among 
them, probably to gain their trust, and, at the same time, beware of the 
Mudar, then considered the enemy. ® 

On the other hand, al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk contains 
various traditions in which the mission was to approach the Yemenites, but, 
contrary to the other traditions, be gentle to the Mudar C ud al-nas ilayna wa 
anzil fi al-Yaman wa altif bi Mudar)” Several members of the Mudar con- 
federation were also enrolled in the “Abbasid army.*! How can this apparent 
contradiction be solved? One explanation is that the Arab soldiers in the 
“Abbasid army, which included some Qays elements, belong to the last 
period of the ~Abbasid revolution, when it broke out openly. The traditions 
about approaching the Yemenites and rejecting the Mudar belong to the rev- 
olution’s first period, when the propaganda was still secret. 

The problem could also be solved by one of two other explanations. The 
first is that the nugaba’ were to attract the Qahtan to the “Abbasid cause 
while being gentle to the Qays. They were to gain Yemenite support first, but 
be open to obtaining the Mudar’s help as well, since all help was important 
and necessary. The second is that in the early stages of the “Abbasid propa- 
ganda, the nuqaba’ were to gain the Yemenites’ support to the “Abbasid 
cause. Once obtained, the secret missionaries very carefully contacted the 
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Mudar and obtained some help from them, which is evident by their enroll- 
ment in the “Abbasid army. This second idea is more reasonable, since, 
according to some traditions, in the early stages of the “Abbasid da‘wah, 
religion (din) was the strongest call to support the movement, even stronger, 
in certain ways, than tribal solidarity (‘asabiyah).” 

The Southern tribes, so unfavorably treated during the last two decades 
of Umayyad rule, also joined the “Abbasid revolution in the hope that the 
new government would improve their political and social status. The 
*Abbasids were very skillful in maneuvering the inter-tribal disputes for 
their own interests and objectives.” In their call, they appeared to join the 
Shuwubiyah movement by appealing to the equality (@musawah) of all 
Muslims. The Yemenites responded positively, since they wanted justice to 
prevail. The “Abbasids also managed to transform the Yemenites’ griev- 
ances into an active political and military force of opposition to the 
Umayyads. Sufyan ibn Mu`awiyah of the al-Muhallab family made an 
unsuccessful attempt to capture Basrah for the ~Abbasids in 749, which is 
evidence of the Qahtan’s support for the “Abbasid cause.“ Undoubtedly, 
deep at the bottom of the “Abbasid strategy, the constant factor of Arab 
inter-tribal rivalries was always present and played a significant role in the 
revolution’s popular dimensions.” 

It is important to bear in mind that the Umayyads tried all possible ways 
to control power and gain legitimacy. They convinced many Muslims that 
the Umayyads were the Prophet’s only relatives, even before the “Abbasids 
started their propaganda. Several traditions, especially preserved by the later 
source al-Maqrizi’s Kitab al-Niza*, report the Umayyads claimed superior- 
ity to the Banu Hashim and to the Prophet himself, a claim much criticized 
by several Muslims and one that tainted the Umayyads’ commitment to 
Islam. In this respect, the tradition quoted by al-Maqrizi says: 


[This deception on the part of the Umayyads and their partisans reached 
the point] that one day, al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf ascended the wooden stairway 
of the pulpit and proclaimed over the heads of those present: “Is your mes- 
senger more precious to you or your caliph?” He meant that ~ Abd al-Malik 
ibn Marwan ibn al-Hakam was superior to the messenger of God. When 
Jabala ibn [Zahr] heard him, he exclaimed: “By God, I swear that I will 
never pray behind him again! Moreover, if ever I see anybody taking up 
arms against al-Hajjaj, I will certainly take up arms myself and join him.”” 


For the “Abbasids, their claims of legitimacy had two levels: First, they 
were descendants of the Prophet’s family (rida min al M uhammad [the cho- 
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sen from Muhammad’s family]), and second, the political activism and prac- 
tices of the Shiite Zayd ibn `Ali, the great grandson of `Ali and Fatimah, 
had led a revolt in 740 against the Umayyads. He claimed the right to lead 
not only because of inheritance (nass), but because he was the boldest and 
most active of all the family’s members.” The “Abbasids capitalized on both 
grounds (the ideology and the political practice) and gained popular support 
for their struggle against the Umayyds, as well as legitimacy after they 
assumed power and established the second dynasty of Islam. 


Conclusion 


Pre-Islamic Arab society was characterized by profound tribal divisions 
and rivalries. The two tribal confederations represented two different ways 
of production, two opposed perceptions of the world. While the Qahtan 
(Southerners) settled down and devoted themselves mainly to agriculture, 
the Mudar (Northerners) were primarily nomads. Both confederations dis- 
puted water, land, and trade routes. Despite their conversion to Islam, their 
feuds continued and were transported wherever they went, be it to Iraq, 
Khurasan, North Africa, or al-Andalus. 

These tribes played a significant role in Islam’s expansion. The Mudar 
directed the expansion toward the north and the east and blocked their ene- 
mies from acquiring booty, land, and administrative positions. The Qahtan 
then directed the Muslim armies toward the west. In Iraq and Khurasan, 
both confederations disputed land, power, and prestige. Their feuds in 
Kufah and Basrah, as well as the later foundation of the garrison city of al- 
Wasit to control the tribes, are relevant issues of Umayyad history. To keep 
power and either consolidate the empire or gain more territory, the 
Umayyads exploited tribal disputes. 

Despite the exceptions analyzed above, the Umayyads mainly favored, 
in the long run, the Mudar confederation. The ~ Abbasids, in their secret pro- 
paganda, which had a clear ideology and claims of legitimacy for power, 
attracted the Qahtan tribes, against whom the Umayyads discriminated. 
The “Abbasids were skillful enough to be gentle and attract the Mudar 
tribes to their side. The Umayyad practice of exploiting tribal disputes, 
skillfully used by the “Abbasids, eventually drove the Umayyads from 
power and brought a new dynasty to rule the empire. The role of the tribes 
was essential in this change of dynastic power. The ~ Abbasids also obtained 
the help of the Shiites through the Hashimiyah as well as the support of the 
mawali, both of which enabled the ~ Abbasids to realize their objectives. 
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where he explained that the religious people gave the bay`ah to Ibn al-Ash*ath 
over the Book of God and the Sunnah of His Prophet. See also al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk, 2:1058 (Leiden ed.); Kennedy, Prophet, 101-2. 
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Islam,” Der Islam, no. 14 (1925): 1-75. According to al-Tabari, al-Hasan al- 
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2:1058 [Leiden ed.]). For more details on al-Hasan al-Basri, see Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-A*yan, 2:69-73. Ibn Khallikan provided al-Basri’s genealogy, 
which is important for the understanding of his mawla condition, since his 
father was a mawla of Ziyad ibn Thabit al-Ansari. See Ibn Qutaybah, Al- 
Macarif, 440-41, who also provided al-Basri’s genealogy, which shows his 
mawla condition, as a client of al-Ansari. Ibn Sa`d, Kitab al- Tabagat al- 
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Guzman, Kitab al-Bukhala’ [El Libro de los Avaros] de al-Jahiz, 166-67. 

For more details, see Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist, passim; The Fihrist of al- 
Nadim, 1:308. See also Marin-Guzman, Kitab al-Bukhala’ [El Libro de los 
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Marwan’s instruction to his brother Muhammad ibn Marwan and his son “Abd 
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details, see al-Tabari, Ta’ rikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk, 2:1060 ff. (Leiden ed.). 
See Ibn Khallikan, Wajfayat al-A*yan, 6:278-309; Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-Rusul 
wa al-Muluk, 2:1360 ff., esp. 1361 (Leiden ed.); Francesco Gabrieli, “La riv- 
olta dei Muhallabati nel Iraq e il nuovo Baladuri,” in Rendiconti delle Sedute 
dell’Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, no. 14, Serie Sesta, Fascicoli 3-4, 
(1938), 199-236; Shaban, The “Abbasid Revolution, passim, esp. 93-96. For an 
account of the mawali’s support of to Yazid ibn al-Muhallab’s revolt, see al- 
Tabari, Ta’ rikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk, 2:1381 and 2:1403 (Leiden ed.); Marín- 
Guzman, Popular Dimensions of the ‘Abbasid Revolution, 30-33. 

See Schaeder, “Hasan al-Basri,” 70-71. Despite the fact that Yazid II’s behav- 
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rebellion and his calls to follow the Qur’an and the Sunnah in the resistance 
against the Umayyads. See also 68-69. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-Rusul wa al- 
Muluk, 2:1400 ff. (Leiden ed.); Ritter, “Studien zur,” 50-52 ff; Gabrieli, “La 
rivolta,” 209 and 219-21; Marin-Guzman, Popular Dimensions of the 
‘Abbasid Revolution, 30-33. 

Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A*yan, 6:278-309. Ibn Khallikan wrote: “Rama al- 
khilafah li nafsihi” [He appropriated the caliphate for himself]. See also al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, 710 b from the Constantinople manuscript, 
quoted by Francesco Gabrieli, “La rivolta,” 216. Gabrieli showed, after a 
detailed study of the sources and all the traditions, that Yazid ibn al-Muhallab 
claimed the caliphate, repudiated caliph Yazid II, declared himself caliph, and 
rejected the entire Umayyad dynasty (“La rivolta,” 213-15). Shaban has a dif- 
ferent opinion concerning these issues. After dealing with only a few tradi- 
tions, he concluded in his The “Abbasid Revolution, 94: “There is no evidence 
at all that Yazid tried to supplant Umayyad rule by any other, and it is 
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ions should be read critically, since there is evidence in other Arabic sources 
and in several traditions, as demonstrated by Gabrieli, that Yazid ibn al- 
Muhallab declared himself caliph. 
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Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A‘yan, 4:278-309; Kennedy, Prophet, 105. 
Al-Mas*udi, Muruj al-Dhahab, 5:454-55. See also Francesco Gabrieli, “L’ eroe 
Omayyade Maslamah Ibn “Abd al-Malik,” Rendiconti Delle Sedute 
Dell’Accademia Nazionale Dei Lincei, no. 5: Fascicoli 1-2 (1950): 23-39, esp. 
30 and 35; Gabrieli, “La rivolta,” 227; Kennedy, Prophet, 108. Concerning 
Maslamah Ibn “Abd al-Malik’s short governorship of Iraq, see Ibn Qutaybah, 
Al-Ma‘arif, 358. See also Ibn Qutaybah, Al-Ma‘arif, 358, for a concise 
description of Maslamah ibn “Abd al-Malik’s struggles and success against the 
Byzantines. See also al-Ya qubi, Ta’rikh al-Ya*qubi, 2:283. 

Ibn Qutaybah, “Uyun al-Akhbar, 2:22 and 29-30; Marin-Guzman, Popular 
Dimensions of the “Abbasid Revolution, passim, esp. 32-33. 

Al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, 3:81. See also Akhbar al-Dawlah al- 
“Abbasiyah, 205-7; Al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-Taqasim fi Ma`rifat al-Aqalim, 
293-94. According to al-Tabari, when Abu al-- Abbas was proclaimed caliph 
in the great mosque of Kufah, after the “Abbasids captured it from from the 
Umayyads, he used his inaugural speech to appeal to and praise the people 
of Kufah. See al-Tabari, Ta’ rikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk, 3:30 (Leiden ed.). I 
quote John Alden Williams’ translation of this part (The “Abbasid 
Revolution [New York: 1985], 154): “People of Kufa, you are the halting- 
place of our love, the lodging of our affections. You it is who remained 
steadfast, you who were not deflected from our love by the injustice of the 
people of tyranny against you until you reached our epoch and God brought 
you our revolution.” For further information, see also ~Arafah, Al- 
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Khurasaniyun wa Dawruhum, 81; Marin-Guzman, Popular Dimensions of 
the ‘Abbasid Revolution, 93-94. 

Akhbar al-Dawlah al-‘Abbasiyah, 202-4, quoted by Sharon, Black Banners, 
158. For more details concerning Abu Ikrimah preaching the “Abbasid 
da`wah in Khurasan, see al-Dinawari, Al-Akhbar al-Tiwal, 333; al-Ya qubi, 
Ta’rikh al-Ya*qubi, 2:312. ~Arafah, Al-Khurasaniyun wa Dawruhum, 49. See 
also Marin-Guzman, Popular Dimensions of the “Abbasid Revolution, 93-94. 
Akhbar al-Dawlah al-‘Abbasiyah, 204. See also Marin-Guzman, Popular 
Dimensions of the “Abbasid Revolution, 95-96. 

Al-Magrizi, Kitab al-Niza‘, 88. Imam Ibrahim’s instructions to Abu Muslim, 
as preserved by al-Maqrizi, were: “You are one of us, the House of the 
Prophet; observe faithfully my instructions to you. Look to this group of the 
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about; if you are able to clear Khurasan of every single Arabic speaker, then 
do it, and if there is any youth who has reached five spans in height and you 
are suspicious about him, then kill him.” Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-Rusul wa al- 
Muluk, 3:25-26 (Leiden ed.) also relates Imam Ibrahim’s letter to Abu 
Muslim, in which the imam ordered him to kill all the Arabic speakers in 
Khurasan. What does this tradition really mean? Was it created after the 
‘Abbasids took power as an anti-Arab feeling? At this point, it is difficult to 
determine it using the Arabic sources. On the other hand, al-Tabari also pre- 
served different traditions about these events, sometimes even in clear con- 
tradiction. For a detailed study of the various traditions, see Jacob Lassner, 
Islamic Revolution and Historical Memory: An Inquiry into the Art of 
“Abbasid Apologetics (New Haven: 1986), passim, esp. 62-71. See also 
“Arafa, Al-Khurasaniyun wa Dawruhum, 79, where she analyzed Marwan 
II’s fear that the “Abbasids could spread their revolt to other parts of the 
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more details concerning these events, see al-Dinawari, Al-Akhbar al-Tiwal, 
359; al-Ya`qubi, Ta’rikh al-Ya*qubi, 2:342-43; Al--Uyun wa al-Hada’iq fi 
Akhbar al-Haga’ig, 3:183 ff. See also Cahen, Les peuples musulmans, 149- 
50; Crone, Slaves on Horses, 65. Crone asserted that this important leader of 
the “Abbasid revolution died in Marwan II’s prison. See also al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh al-Rusul wa al-Mulak, 3:42 (Leiden ed.), where al-Tabari explained 
that despite the existence of various traditions, Ibrahim died in Marwan’s 
prison. See also Marin-Guzman, Popular Dimensions of the ‘Abbasid 
Revolution, 93. 
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rivalries between Northern and Southern confederations. Cahen also pointed 
out that the `Abbasids capitalized on these rivalries. The anonymous author of 
Al-`Uyun wa al-Hada’iq fi Akhbar al-Haqa’iq, 3:183-84 also preserved the 
various traditions about these inter-tribal rivalries and the `Abbasid approach to 
the tribes. See also Marín-Guzmán, Popular Dimensions of the “Abbasid 
Revolution, 94. 

Sharon, Black Banners, 223-26. See also Moshe Sharon, “The Military 
Reforms of Abu Muslim, Their Background and Consequences,” Studies in 
Islamic History and Civilization in Honour of Professor David Ayalon, ed. 
Moshe Sharon (Jerusalem and Leiden: 1986), 105-43. For further details, see 
also Marín-Guzmán, Popular Dimensions of the “Abbasid Revolution, 94. 
Sharon, Black Banners, passim, esp. 158-59; Lassner, Islamic Revolution, 
passim, esp. 45, fora clear case study of `Ali ibn “Abd Allah al-Sajjal, accord- 
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Ibn Khaldun, Al-Mugaddimah, passim, esp.141 ff; ~Arafah, Al-Khurasaniyun 
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The Shiites acceptance came through the Hashimiyah and Abu Hashim’s 
apparent designation of Muhammad ibn `Ali, leader of the “Abbasid group, 
as his successor. For further details, see Sabatino Moscati, “Il Testamento di 
Abu Hashim,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali, no. 27: Fascicoli 1-4, (1952): 28- 
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Book Reviews 


Islam in the Digital Age: E-Jihad, Online 
Fatwas and Cyber Islamic Environments 


Gary R. Bunt 
London and Sterling, Virginia: Pluto Press, 2003. 237 pages. 


This is Gary Bunt’s second monograph on the Muslims’ use of the Internet, 
the first being Virtually Islamic (Cardiff, UK: The University of Wales Press: 
2000). It is a good contribution to the growing literature, and will appeal to 
students of contemporary Muslim societies and the sociocultural and reli- 
gious influence of new communication technologies. The book provides a 
useful list of websites containing information on Islam and Muslims. 

Bunt suggests that a substantial number of Muslims use the Internet as 
a propagation and networking tool, to dialogue with each other, and to con- 
duct research. For some, it is an important way to bypass state censorship 
and access other media, and it acts as a means of local and global contact. 
The Internet is used to disseminate and obtain decisions and points of inter- 
pretation on current events, and, for some individuals who are relatively 
unknown or treated as pariahs locally, to achieve fame in the larger ummah. 

Since September 2001, Muslims’ activities and activism on the Internet 
have proliferated; meanwhile, those in power have increased attempts to 
restrict them. There has been an increase in websites, chat rooms, and e-mail 
lists. The author justifies linking Muslims’ uses of the Internet with jihad and 
fatwas by stating that these two areas have seen the most significant integra- 
tion of electronic activity with religion. However, he shuns alarmism about 
the Internet and Islam by presenting a rational analysis and discussion. 

Bunt admits that a small, albeit growing, minority in Muslim-majority 
countries uses information and communication technologies. Muslim online 
discourses are part of the contemporary discussion about Islamic identities. 
The Internet “has not superseded traditional forms of political expression, but 
is a means through which conventional boundaries and barriers can be tran- 
scended” (p. 11). 
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The author views the spiritual striving aspects of e-jihad as expressed 
in the issuing of online fatwas and the militaristic aspects in hacking and 
cracking of other websites. Israeli and Indian sites have been attacked by 
Muslim hackers; however, the vice-president of the Islamic European 
Fatwa Council has sought to prohibit such hacking, except if initiated by 
the other side. Al-Qaeda has consistently used the Internet for messaging 
among its members, who have often used forms of encryption. 

The book looks at several websites’ discussions in the aftermath of the 
9/11 terrorist attacks. A number of sites favoring militaristic jihad remained 
operative, despite being run by Internet service providers in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Some openly supported Osama bin Laden 
and the Taliban. Many of these were later shut down in light of the govern- 
ments’ crackdown; however, some resurfaced in other guises. Bunt notes 
that certain Muslim leaders were critical of the jihadist websites, which were 
usually run by small organizations or individuals. 

Interestingly, the site of the Algerian Front Islamique du Salut, which 
many governments view as a terrorist organization, strongly condemned 
the 9/11 attacks. The popular Islam Online, linked to the influential Shaykh 
Yusuf al-Qaradawi, produced a critical and immediate response by 
September 12, followed by an extensive commentary in later weeks and 
months. The Ahlul Bayt Digital Islamic Library Project, one of the most 
prolific Shah websites, described the event as a crime against humanity. 
These and other sites that were critical of the attacks tended to quote vari- 
ous Muslim leaders and Islamic scripture and present figh-based arguments 
to support their points of view. 

The new technology has become a critical tool in the Palestinians’ 
resistance to Israeli occupation, for it is being used to rally support in the 
West Bank, Gaza, and other parts of the world. The author quotes the fol- 
lowing from a newspaper article, 


. the Internet increasingly gives names, faces and voices to those 
involved in the intifida ... Last week as the city of Beit Jala fell under 
siege, local Palestinian biologist Ihab Lulas posted a letter online. “Even 
the birds have gone, my mother told me this morning.” Days later, those 
words became the title to a piece published in the “Israeli” daily Haaretz 
by Gideon Levy, who quoted the entire letter in an article regarding the 
sieges on Bethlehem and Beit Jala. The next day, Palestinian-American 
activist Muna Hamzeh distributed that article online to people in America, 
the West Bank and Lebanon. For anyone who doesn't know, this is what 
is happening in this Holy Land (pp. 102-3). 
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Some websites seek to link the Palestinian struggle with those in Kashmir 
and Chechnya. 

One of the Internet’s most contentious aspects is how it enables people 
to bypass traditional channels of authority. The book devotes four chapters 
to describing and discussing how online “Islamic decision-making” takes 
place. Muslim Internet users often seek answers to queries regarding the 
practice of Islamic beliefs in contemporary societies, including ethical issues 
that are common outside of traditional Muslim societies. There is a ten- 
dency to seek religious “remedies” to life’s problems. Chat rooms exhibit 
vigorous debates about whether answers are to be sought only from tradi- 
tionally trained Muslim scholars (some of whom are considered out-of-touch 
with current realities) or if others are qualified to interpret the scriptural 
sources and figh according to their abilities. These online discussions in Sunni 
and Shiah contexts have brought the issue of ijtihad into sharp focus. 

One of the book’s problems is that it comes close to reducing contem- 
porary expressions of Islam merely to the electronic activities of some 
adherents. An historical overview of how current Internet use fits into the 
broader communication activities of Muslims would have helped to pro- 
vide a proper context. Finally, even though this is an important book that 
traces present-day trends, it does not provide a sufficiently vigorous theo- 
retical framework that can contribute to future studies of this nature. 


Karim H. Karim 

Associate Professor, School of Journalism & Communication 
Carleton University 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
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Muslims and Islam in the Twenty-first 
Century: Image and Reality 


The Muslim world remains embroiled in a whole host of religious, social, 
political, economic, and cultural disputes. Without any real international 
influence, despite the 57-member Organization of the Islamic Conference, 
great wealth, and large numbers, Muslims are mere spectators in world poli- 
tics; Islam is synonymous with extremism; and Muslims are often labeled as 
terrorists. Such issues, as well as questions of media bias, the validity of the 
“clash of civilizations” thesis, Islamophobia, and realistic Muslim responses 
led to the above conference, initiated by the Department of Psychology, 
International Islamic University Malaysia (TUM), Kuala Lumpur. 

Held at the Putra World Trade Center and hosted by HUM on August 
4-6, 2004, this conference attempted to highlight and devise solutions to 
some of these burning issues. Distinguished scholars presented 120 selected 
papers, in addition to several panel discussions and keynote speeches. 
About 400 delegates from over 30 countries participated, and Prime 
Minister Abdullah Ahmad Badawi gave the inaugural speech. 

After an “Introduction to the Conference” by Amber Haque, chairman 
of the Organizing Committee, the morning session started with keynote 
speeches from Ibrahim Abu Rabi’ (“Globalization and Social Change”), 
Lawrence Pintak (“The Communication Gap between America and the 
World’s Muslims”), and Jamal Badawi (“Muslim—Non-Muslim Relations: 
An Integrated Approach”). These papers were followed by a panel discus- 
sion on “Internal Conflicts in Muslim Societies.” M. Nejatullah Siddiqui, 
Jamal Badawi, Syed Shahabuddin, Anis Ahmad, Ismail Nawwab, Ziauddin 
Sardar, and Zafar Ishaq Ansari were the participants, while Chandra 
Muzaffar was the moderator. These scholars seemed to agree that while 
Muslims must examine and resolve the ummah’s internal problems, they 
should not ignore the problems’ external sources. This panel session was 
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followed by four parallel paper sessions on “Muslims and Modernity,” 
“Islam, Democracy and Politics,” “Terrorism and Islam,” and “Unity and 
Conflict.” 

During the afternoon session’s inauguration ceremony, Kamal Hassan 
(HUM rector) and Sanusi Bin Junid (HUM president) gave the welcoming 
remarks. Both pointed out that while 9/11 heightened the Muslims’ power- 
lessness, they must face the twenty-first century’s growing challenges and 
correct the distorted image of Muslims and Islam. Prime Minister Abdullah 
Badawi then stated that this negative image is due to western propaganda 
and the lack of Muslim unity. He focused on the importance of education, 
eradicating poverty, and providing political/civil rights to women in 
Muslim countries. In addition, he asserted that many problems are the result 
of centuries of colonialism, self-neglect, and poor governance, and empha- 
sized the need to build trust, confidence, bridges of cooperation and under- 
standing, as well as to implement ijtihad and pursue “capacity building” 
and religious tolerance. 

The second day started with four parallel paper sessions on “Conflicts 
and Violence in the Muslim World,” “Muslims as Minority Groups,” “Islam 
and Muslims in the International Media,” and “Islam and Human Rights,” 
followed by keynote lectures from K. Helmut Reich, Ziauddin Sardar, and 
Abdullah Omar Naseef. Reich, a Swiss psychologist, spoke on overcoming 
conflicts through rational and contextual thinking. Sardar discussed why 
people hate America, and Naseef emphasized that Muslims will succeed if 
they truly understand and follow the Qur’an and the Sunnah. During the 
afternoon session panel on “Muslims and Islam in the West Post-9/11: 
Problems and Solutions,” moderated by Ziauddin Sardar, the ambassadors 
(or representatives) of Australia, Canada, France, Germany, the UK, and the 
USA shared their views on perceptions of Muslims in America after 9/11, in 
Australia after the Bali bombing, and the French ban on hijab in schools, 
together with the role and responsibilities of Muslims as minorities and the 
respective governments. The last session consisted of parallel paper presen- 
tations on “Psychosocial Issues,” “Education in the Muslim Society,” “Islam 
and Human Rights,” and “Islam and Violence.” 

Day three started with parallel sessions on “Muslim Identity,” “Islam, 
Democracy, and Politics,” “Open Session/Free Papers,” and “Education 
and Creativity,” followed by a panel discussion on “Contemporary Image 
of Muslims in the West.” Participants were Robert Hefner, Tayyiba Taylor, 
K. Helmut Reich, John Calvert, Muzaffar Iqbal, Paul White, and Ibrahim 
Abu Rabi’. As this session took place on Friday, the participants were taken 
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to Masjid Wilayah for Friday prayers and then to the IIUM campus for the 
closing session. After a brief multimedia presentation, the chairman of the 
Organizing Committee presented the conference report prepared by a spe- 
cial committee. The IIUM president then made the closing remarks. 

The Conference Report Committee called upon all sectors of the ummah 
to cultivate tolerance so that ijtihad can be undertaken successfully; empha- 
size “capacity building” by promoting quality education, human resource 
development, economic growth, creativity, innovation, infrastructure, 
research and development, and advancement in science and technology; 
and cooperate in resolving intra-Muslim conflicts, especially in regards to 
international affairs; promote inter-civilization, interfaith, and intercultural 
dialogues. It also called upon the western media to report facts objectively 
with compassion, justice, and professionalism; and to practice responsible 
journalism and guarantee freedom of expression. Western governments 
were asked to refrain from profiling, stereotyping, and dominating the 
politico-economic situation in the Muslim world; protect and uphold the 
Muslim world’s dignity and promote human rights and democratic institu- 
tions and processes; and establish centers and institutes to study other civ- 
ilizations, cultures, and major world religions. HUM was called upon to 
establish a committee to follow up on the conference’s deliberations and 
recommendations and create an infrastructure (e.g., a website, an e-mail 
databank, and future conferences) to help conference participants and oth- 
ers pursue the conference’s goals and ideals. 

In his closing remarks, the conference chair thanked all conference par- 
ticipants and sponsors and reminded them that the establishment of IUM 
was in itself a great achievement, as recommendations given at the Makkah 
Education Conference of 1977 were soon translated into a reality by the 
Malaysian government. With its mission of integration, Islamization, inter- 
nationalization, and comprehensive excellence, HUM is striving to prove 
its worth. This university can now play a major role in spearheading efforts 
toward fulfilling the above recommendations. The conference chair urged 
the participants to form an international network to work on these recom- 
mendations and to hold a follow-up conference in four years. 
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Seyyed Hossein Nasr and the 
Study of Religion in 
Contemporary Society 


Haifaa Jawad 


Abstract 


Seyyed Houssein Nasr is one of the main proponents of the tra- 
ditional religious perspective, including the traditional Islamic 
point of view. His work is notable for many reasons, among 
them the following: its in-depth analysis of contemporary soci- 
ety’s spiritual poverty; its profound treatment of Islamic mat- 
ters,’ particularly in the context of the debate between Islamic 
modernism vs. Islamic traditionalism; its solid understanding 
of western philosophical thought and culture; its ability to pre- 
sent a compelling, critical appraisal of the modern predica- 
ment, boldly stating that which is perceived to be the truth, 
irrespective of whether or not it is fashionable or palatable as 
regards current opinion; and, lastly, its view of religion’s role 
in contemporary society. Having said that, however, given that 
Nasr’s work has a “metaphysical” nature, his writings, with 
few exceptions, are said to be demanding in terms of language, 
style, and expression, as well as of knowledge of other reli- 
gions and philosophies, that they assume on the part of the 
ordinary reader. 


Introduction 


Nasr’s approach to the study of religion in contemporary society is worth- 
while investigating for two reasons. First, it encompasses and accepts all 
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revealed religions and their sacred quality, an approach that contrasts with 
current approaches in religious studies. He believes that this approach 


... has more in common with the essence of religion. It wants to give 
absolute value to anything that is sacred. Hence, it is able to create a 
sacred atmosphere in which the uniqueness as well as the diversity of all 
traditions can be acknowledged.’ 


Second, it addresses and deals with how Islam and Muslims can 
accommodate the existing reality of other religions, an approach that could 
lead, ultimately, to a peaceful religious world community. But first, it is 
important to look at Nasr’s life, education, career, and achievements. 


Family Background and Early Childhood 


Nasr was born to a respectable family of scholars and physicians in 
Tehran, Iran, in 1933. His grandfather traced his descent from a family of 
seyyeds (descendants of Prophet Muhammad). One of his grandfather’s 
ancestors, Mulla Majed Hossein, was a famous religious scholar in Najaf 
who was invited by the Persian ruler Nadir Shah to come to Persia in the 
eighteenth century. However, as he died on the way, his family eventually 
settled in Kashan. Nasr’s grandfather, a celebrated court physician at the 
Qajar court, was given the title of nasr al-atibba’ (victory of physicians) 
in recognition of his long service. This title is the source of the family 
name. His grandmother was related to the Barmakids, a famous Shi ah 
family whose members served as viziers during the “Abbasid caliphate in 
the ninth century.’ 

Nasr’s father, also a celebrated physician, had additional interests: phi- 
losophy, literature, and education. After leaving the formal practice of med- 
icine in order to pursue his interest in the field of education, Nasr’s father 
gradually became the head of Persia’s educational system from the end of 
the Qajar dynasty to the Pahlavi era. He was involved in drafting the con- 
stitution and the first Parliament after the constitutional revolution in 1906, 
and was elected to Parliament as a representative for Tehran. When Persia 
officially became Iran, he was among the founders of its modern educa- 
tional system, a rector of the Teachers’ College, and dean of several facul- 
ties at the University of Tehran. 

According to Nasr, his father was a prominent philosopher, especially 
in ethics, and the author of well-known works in Persian. Apart from 
Persian, he spoke Arabic and French, as well as some Latin and English. He 
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possessed a major library that contained not only classical Islamic books, 
but also the works of such western authors as Michel de Montaigne, 
Charles-Louis Montesquieu, René Descartes, Blaise Pascal, François 
Voltaire, and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, as well as Plato and Aristotle. Hence, 
his father was well-acquainted with both the Islamic tradition and the west- 
ern philosophical and scientific traditions, as well as with other religions 
and traditions. 

Thus, the atmosphere in which Nasr was brought up, “while being 
deeply Persian, was also open to both Western ideas and religions and intel- 
lectual ideas of other traditions.”* He stresses: “Universalism in its most pos- 
itive sense permeated the atmosphere in which I was nurtured without in any 
way weakening the foundations of traditional Persian culture in which I was 
bought up.”° His mother, also from a respectable religious family, received 
her education in the only institution of intermediary and higher learning for 
women at that time, and was one of its first graduates. Among the first group 
of women to receive a modern education in Iran, she was known to have had 
a keen interest in the intellectual and religious aspects of life and to have par- 
ticipated in work that served women’s rights. In addition, she was well- 
versed in Persian and Arabic poetry. 

Since Nasr was the eldest of two sons, great care was taken to secure 
his education. At an early age, his parents began to teach him Qur’anic 
verses, Persian poetry, and history, especially sacred history. By the time he 
was 3, he was already beginning to read and write. His father used to take 
him to gatherings of eminent people who would recite verses of Persian 
poetry and contemplate their philosophical and spiritual meanings. The 
ambience in which he grew up, therefore, exposed him at a tender age to 
philosophical, theological, and spiritual discourses.° The effect of this early 
traditional education on his intellectual development is immense, as he 
explains: 


A classical and Persian traditional education in my early years left an 
indelible mark upon my mind as stories from the Holy Qur’an and the 
poems of Sa’di and Hafiz became engraved upon the deepest layers of my 
soul during this period. At the same time, even these early years brought 
me face to face with the presence of another world view, that of the mod- 
ern West, which appeared at that time at once enticing and threatening.’ 


Such childhood experiences apparently kept him in constant contact or 
union with his roots, namely, traditional Islam, which he set out to defend — 
and continues to do so until the present day.’ 
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Education and Learning 


Nasr’ s pattern of life and early education were interrupted suddenly by his 
father’s illness. Out of concern for the welfare of young Nasr, who was very 
attached to his father, the family decided to send him to the United States 
so that he would not be near his father at the moment of his death. In 1945, 
at the age of 1214, he embarked on a long 3-month journey to his new home. 
Upon his arrival, he enrolled at the Peddie School in Hightstown, New 
Jersey, one of the best preparatory schools on the East Coast. He stayed 
there for 4% years, graduating in 1950. His years at Peddie helped him to 
acquire a good knowledge of English, western culture, American history, 
science, and, most importantly, Christianity, especially Protestantism.° 

At the age of 17, he became the first Iranian student to enroll at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), where he decided to pursue 
an undergraduate degree in physics. Although he soon began to doubt if 
physics could answer his quest for understanding “the nature of physical 
reality,” since his interest lay in theoretical physics and mathematics rather 
than in experimental physics, he remained in the department until he grad- 
uated with honors in 1954. But by this time, his interest was no longer in 
physics; rather, he was interested in the humanities and philosophy. 

While at MIT, his teacher Giorgio de Santillana exerted a great influ- 
ence upon his education, especially in the field of Hinduism and modern 
western thought. He also introduced Nasr to the writings of René Guénon 
(1886-1951), which helped him to define his worldview. Along with the 
work of Guénon, the writings of Ananda Coomaraswamy (1877-1947), the 
Sinhalese (Sri Lankan) metaphysician, art historian, and main advocator of 
the traditional philosophy, were to become Nasr’s main guide in this field. 
By sheer coincidence, Nasr was able to use Coomaraswamy’s library, 
which introduced him not only to the writings of the latter, but also to other 
propagators of the perennial philosophy. 

After graduating from MIT, Nasr pursued his graduate studies at 
Harvard University, earning a master’s degree from the Department of 
Geology and Geophysics and graduating with honors in 1956. He then trans- 
ferred to the Department of the History of Science and Learning to do his 
doctorate on the history of science with a special concentration on Islamic 
science. He completed his studies in 1958. At Harvard, he came under the 
influence of such figures as Bernard Cohen, who taught him the general his- 
tory of science; Harry Wolfson, who taught him Islamic philosophy and the- 
ology; and Hamilton Gibb, with whom he studied general Islamic civiliza- 
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tion and history. At Harvard, he also became closely associated with and 
interested in Catholic thought. Nasr mentions that he had an encounter with 
Henry Kissinger, professor of government at Harvard at that time, but that 
he was not attracted to the intellectual message of his courses. 

His years at Harvard, moreover, enabled him to form strong contacts 
with such prominent European intellectuals as Louis Massigon and Henri 
Corbin. In fact, he became a friend and close associate of Corbin. Most 
importantly, in Europe he met the representatives of the perennial philoso- 
phy and tradition, among them Frithjof Schuon, an outstanding meta- 
physician; Titus Burckhardt, who influenced him in the fields of traditional 
cosmology and the traditional philosophy of art; Marco Pallis, who guided 
him to the metaphysics of Tibetan Buddhism; and Martin Lings, the main 
propagator of traditional Islam and Sufism, with whom has had maintained 
a close association until the present time. These figures, along with Guénon 
and Coomaraswamy, exercised a great influence upon Nasr’s intellectual 
formation and shaped his worldview for the rest of his life. Nasr expresses 
his debt to them in this way: “I can hardly over-emphasise the influence of 
these figures on my intellectual formation.””° 

While at Harvard, he decided to spend the summers of 1957 and 1958 
in Morocco. During his stay, he embraced Sufism intellectually as well as 
existentially in a form linked especially to the spiritual lineage of Shaykh 
Ahmad al-Alawi and Shaykh Isa Nur al-Din Ahmad. His intellectual and 
spiritual experiences in Morocco rooted his mind and soul in the world of 
tradition, intellectual certitude, and faith. In addition, it led him to discover 
an inner light combined with an intellectual rigor and affection for the truth 
and beauty.” Describing his Harvard years, Nasr states: 


These years ... set my gaze more fully upon the horizon of universal and 
global truth in the traditional sense of the word, embracing not only the 
Islamic tradition which was my own, but also the Western, both Graeco- 
Alexandrian and Christian, Hindu, Buddhist, Far Eastern and primal, and 
also including esoteric Judaism associated with the Kabbala, and 
Zoroastrianism and other Iranian religions.” 


Career and Achievements 


In 1958 and after completing his doctoral work, Nasr returned to Iran. There, 
he began his career as associate professor of philosophy and the history of 
science at Tehran University’s Faculty of Letters. He remained in that posi- 
tion until the Iranian revolution of 1979. During those years, he had a fruit- 
ful career. For example, he quickly became the youngest person (30 years 
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old) to hold a full professorship at the university. Nasr used his position to 
expand and strengthen the teaching of Islamic philosophy as a basis from 
which all other philosophies would be taught. In addition, he expanded the 
study of western philosophy in order to include more recent German and 
Anglo—American schools of thought as well as Indian philosophy. 

He also lectured on philosophy at other institutions of learning, and was 
chosen to be a member of nearly all of the important government and acad- 
emic councils and societies that were active in the realm of philosophy and 
the human sciences. From 1968-72, he was appointed dean of the faculty 
and, for a while, as the university’s academic vice chancellor. In 1972, he 
became the president of Aryamehr University; in 1973, after being elected a 
member of the Institut International de Philosophie, a prestigious position in 
the field of philosophical studies, the shahbanou (empress) put him in 
charge of setting up the Imperial Academy of Philosophy, of which he 
became the first president. The academy became an important center for 
philosophical activities and managed to survive the Iranian revolution. In 
fact, it continues to fulfill this role until the present day.” 

Apart from the above philosophical activities, Nasr embarked on a 
process to “re-educate” himself concerning the Illuminationist school of 
philosophy (hikmah). To this end, he came under the influence of three 
prominent traditional teachers of Islamic philosophy and gnosis (`irfan): 
Sayyid Muhammad Kazim Assar, who taught him theoretical Sufism (gno- 
sis); Allamah Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i, who taught him var- 
ious texts of Islamic philosophy, Sufism, and comparative philosophy, 
including works of other traditions (e.g., the Tao Te Ching [Taoism] and the 
Upanishads [Hinduism]); and Sayyid Abu’] Hasan Qazwini, with whom he 
studied the philosophy of Mulla Sadra, especially his Al-Asfar al-Arba `ah 
(The Four Journeys). While in Iran, he managed to establish close contacts 
with Henri Corbin and collaborated with him on many projects dealing 
with Islamic philosophy, as well as with Toshihiko Izutsu, who introduced 
him to Far Eastern philosophy and the aesthetics associated with Japanese 
culture. 

Beyond Iran, and during the years 1958-79, Nasr’s intellectual activi- 
ties spread far and wide. Within the Islamic world, he forged extensive 
contacts with Pakistan, where he visited, lectured, and published many 
works. This was followed by Morocco, Egypt, the Gulf States, and 
Lebanon, where he spent the whole academic year of 1964-65 as the first 
Aga Khan professor of Islamic studies at the American University of 
Beirut. He also traveled to Turkey and met with Turkish scholars in the 
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fields of history, the history of science, and literature, as well as with some 
Sufi authorities. 

Outside the world of Islam, his intellectual contacts brought him into 
contact with India, which he visited many times, especially in 1975, when 
he delivered the Azad Memorial lecture in Delhi. His lecture was published 
in India as “Western Science and Asian Cultures.” In 1970, he visited both 
Japan and Australia and lectured on Islamic philosophy and Sufism. Within 
the context of the West, his intensive contacts during the same period were 
with the United States. For example, he was a visiting professor at Harvard 
University in 1962. He also lectured extensively in other American univer- 
sities. In Europe, he visited and lectured throughout Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and Germany.” 

In 1979, at the peak his intellectual career, Nasr was forced to leave Iran 
for Britain. Later on, he settled permanently in the United States. Initially, he 
was offered a distinguished visiting professorship at Utah University and 
then a full professorship at Temple University. He stayed there until 1986, 
when he moved to George Washington University, where he remains a pro- 
fessor of Islamic studies. In the United States, his intellectual activities have 
focused on teaching, lecturing, and writing. Nasr has lectured in various 
American and European cities. Chief among them were the Gifford lectures 
at Edinburgh University (1981) and the Cadbury lectures at the University 
of Birmingham (1997). He has also been actively writing on various topics 
of his own personal interest, such as traditional Islamic thought, Islamic phi- 
losophy, Islamic art, the history of science, and the environment. Moreover, 
he continues to be an active member of many institutions, societies, and 
foundations concerned with traditional philosophy and Islamic studies. 

Nasr is considered a very prolific writer. In fact, it is difficult to give 
the precise number of his academic writings. It has been said that he has 
written about 20 books and over 200 articles on a wide range of issues and 
mainly from a traditional perspective. But he has also dealt with specific 
topics related to traditional metaphysics and the perennial philosophy. His 
writings have followed his intellectual development and have reflected his 
interest in the subjects about which he has written. The majority of his 
works are written in Farsi and English, but some are in Arabic and French. 
Nasr’s works have been translated into many other languages, making him 
one of the most widely read authors of our time. 

Among his most influential works that were either written or translated 
into English are An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines (1964), 
Three Muslim Sages (1964), Ideals and Realities of Islam (1966), The 
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Encounter of Man and Nature: The Spiritual Crisis of Modern Man (1968), 
Islam and the Plight of Modern Man (1975), Sufi Essays (1973), Science 
and Civilization in Islam (1968), An Annotated Bibliography of Islamic 
Science (1976), Islamic Science: An Illustrated Study (1976), Knowledge 
and the Sacred (1981), Islamic Art and Spirituality (1987), Traditional Islam 
in the Modern World (1987), and A Young Muslim’s Guide to the Modern 
World (1993)."° 

To summarize, Nasr is a scholar who has a profound and universal 
appreciation for intellectual, philosophical, and spiritual matters, and who 
combines intellectual and scholarly excellence with deep piety. A careful 
reading of his books cannot but lead to this conclusion. He is a philosopher, 
a scientist, and a poet as well, and is intimately acquainted not just with the 
Sufi path but also with the school of hikmah," the traditional Shi`ah school 
of mystical philosophy (‘irfan). Moreover, he has a broad classical educa- 
tion, wide-ranging cross-cultural experiences, and is well versed in western 
physical and social sciences, history, and philosophy, as well as classical and 
modern Christian doctrines and theologies, not to mention having a good 
knowledge of the mystical traditions of Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Judaism. 


Religion and Contemporary Society 


Nasr’s approach to the study of religion in contemporary society appears 
to be a response to the following two factors: the spirit’s degradation in the 
modern world, and the interpenetration of religious forms. 


The Spirit’s Degradation in the Modern World 


While others launch their critiques of the rampant materialism and wide- 
spread atheism that characterize the modern world, Nasr looks at the under- 
lying causes of these visible symptoms of spiritual malaise. He stresses that 
one must turn to the sources of tradition in order to evaluate these underly- 
ing causes, and then mount an effective response to the intellectual chal- 
lenges posed by the modern world. The modern world, as Nasr sees it, lacks 
clarity, purpose, and principle. Therefore, it is cut off from the transcendent, 
the immutable principles that govern all things and that are made known to 
humanity only through divine revelation in its most universal sense. Being 
alienated from the intellectual certainty that comes from revelation alone, 
the modern world is compelled to formulate a science that is based on doubt, 
a philosophy that is capable only of interminable change, and a culture that 
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has no connection with life’s ultimate purpose. In the midst of such chaos, 
modern humanity has lost the capacity to appreciate the sacred and has lost 
sight of the essential and the eternal in the quest for attaining modernity’s 
transient and superficial trappings.” 

Within the context of the Muslim world, Nasr sees modernism’s 
assault'® as threatening not only Islam, but also that which remains of the 
civilization created by Islam over the centuries. The West’s continuous 
philosophical, cultural, artistic, political, economic, and social domination 
of the Muslim world has weakened not only the traditional Islamic insti- 
tutions, but also, in his view, the fundamentals of its own tradition. In other 
words, western modernism has entered both the culture and the religion of 
Islam. Nasr holds that Islam itself has been distorted in the perception of 
those who, consciously or unconsciously, have assimilated western para- 
digms of modernism and progress. According to him, such distortions 
have enabled the worst forms of communist thinking to find refuge in cer- 
tain brands of fundamentalism, the most apologetic forms of secular liber- 
alism to insinuate themselves into a pseudo-Islamic framework, and the 
most slavish and unthinking scientism to distort the perceptions of both the 
state and the opposition elite in the modern Muslim world. 

Troubled by this tendency and the impact of modernism on Islam and 
its civilization, he set himself the task of defending all of the sacred tradi- 
tions, including Islam. Nasr believes that an adequate Islamic answer or 
response must be provided to meet the intellectual challenges posed by the 
modern world — a world that, in his view, is no longer tied to the transcen- 
dent and the immutable principles of it own tradition, a world in which west- 
emers and their imitators in the East can no longer appreciate the sacred. By 
the same token, there is an urgent need to assert the traditional Islamic view 
on contemporary issues that are currently being debated. Contemporary 
interpretations of Islam have been added to those of the classical Orientalists 
and, in the process, caused confusion and distortion. 

In this context, Nasr considers himself the first Muslim scholar to pro- 
vide an Islamic response to the challenges of modernism. He says: 


It might not be too audacious to say that I was perhaps the first Islamic 
thinker rooted completely in the Islamic intellectual tradition in all of its 
major facets who set out to provide an Islamic response to modernity on 
the basis of first-hand knowledge of the sources of both modern and west- 
ern thought. The hands of destiny allowed me to gain this knowledge 
through long years of study in the West and also provided me with the 
opportunity to study the intellectual and spiritual aspects of Islam with 
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some of the greatest masters of these subjects in my home country of 
Persia and elsewhere.” 


Thus, Nasr mounts a consistent challenge to the principal elements of 
this modernist outlook throughout his writings, attacking not just atheism 
and secularism, but also their underlying motive forces (e.g., progressivism 
and evolutionism). All of these false ideologies must be identified and 
rejected, root and branch, if one is to be liberated from the false deities of 
our age as well as from the idols made of ideology that modern humanity 
worships. He does so on the assumption that these -isms have the potential 
to destroy Muslims and Islam.” 

For him, one of the principal roots of the modern western mentality’s 
predicament is its excessive reliance on rationalism: 


This is not to deny the importance of human reason or to negate the 
Islamic understanding of man as an intelligent being or of knowledge as 
(a crucial) means of salvation. It is, however, to lament the fact that the 
intellect is commonly limited to its reflection, (which is reason). 
Ultimately the danger of rationalism, evident in the fate of Western 
Christianity, is that it leads so directly to what he calls a fatal dichotomy 
between faith and reason. Western man’s rational faculties have become 
separated from what gives stability and permanence.” 


Stability and permanence is the real issue of Nasr’s stance. He consis- 
tently opposes change, reform, or anything that would dilute or negate “the 
transcendent and immutable (Traditional) principles,” for it is in the light of 
these principles alone that one can judge “whether a particular form of 
activity or period of human society is decadent, deviated or resurgent, with 
the characteristics of a true”” spirit of a rebirth, a return to the original 
inspiration of a given tradition. For him, 


... the structure of reality is unchanging, only human vision and percep- 
tion of it change. In other words, Western philosophy has lost a sense of 
the permanence of things. Reality has been reduced to a temporal process, 
which he identifies as a desacralization of knowledge and a loss of the 
sense of the sacred.” 


This loss of the sacred aspect of knowledge means that in every signifi- 
cant domain of human activity and thought, a choice presents itself: either to 
choose a form of knowledge and a way of thinking that focuses on change, 
multiplicity, and outwardness, or to choose one that integrates change within 
the eternal, multiplicity within unity, the outward facts within inward princi- 
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ples. One obvious example of this choice is that today, people have to choose 
between a type of creationism that appears sacred but irrational, and the 
Darwinian theory of evolution that appears rational but is utterly opposed to 
the essential idea of the spirit having priority over matter. For Nasr, 


... the whole modern evolutionary theory is a desperate attempt to substi- 
tute a set of horizontal, material causes in a unidimensional world to 
explain effects whose causes belong to other levels of reality, to the ver- 
tical dimensions of existence.” 


Nasr, then, sets out to expose the illegitimacy of all the -isms that char- 
acterize our times.” One key aspect of this undertaking is to reverse the 
process whereby desacralized reason has been brought to bear on sacred tra- 
ditions and then to revive an awareness of the sacred quality of knowledge. 
Such sacred knowledge, according to him, is not the exclusive preserve of 
Islam, but is to be found wherever there is fidelity to the sacred origin of any 
revealed tradition. Therefore, he asserts that while traditional Islam provides 
the structure for assimilating the sacred, that which is traditional in other 
religions also offers an appropriate structure. Even though it differs out- 
wardly from Islam, it gives access to the sacred in itself, which is one with 
Islam in its essence.” 

Aware of the pressure placed by modernism on tradition, he suggests 
that the only way out of this predicament is to understand the modern world 
in depth and to respond to its challenges not through emotionalism, but 
through the knowledge of the tradition in its fullness. In other words, the 
intellectual challenges posed by modernism can only be answered intellec- 
tually and not juridically. According to him, tradition’s successful engage- 
ment with modernism will not happen simply because its proponents express 
their anger with modernism and display their own self-righteousness. Rather, 
a successful engagement can occur only when modern thought’s roots and 
ramifications are fully understood, and the tradition, in its fullness, is 
brought to bear on solving the problems that modernism poses for tradition. 

At the center of this task lies the revival of the wisdom lying at the heart 
of each sacred tradition.” This is termed the perennial philosophy (or peren- 
nial wisdom), which not only underlies all expressions of sacred knowl- 
edge, but, according to Nasr, offers the best antidote to modernism’s pre- 
tensions. Where modernism claims to have discovered new and better ways 
of living, acting, thinking, and being, the perennial philosophy replies by 
saying that, on the contrary, the supreme ideals of life and thought are 
beyond time and space, being situated in the eternal wisdom of the Divine, 
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a wisdom that is made accessible through revelation and its prolongation in 
tradition. Therefore, it is tradition, not modernity, that opens up the path to 
progress — inward, moral, and spiritual progress — for that is the only 
progress there is. As a result, the modern world is revealed as nothing more 
than a sophisticated form of degeneration. 


The Interpenetration of Religious Forms 


In a world of discourse formed by the ever-intensifying transmission of 
knowledge and information, the boundaries that previously separated reli- 
gions from each other have gradually been dismantled. People now know far 
more about the people of other faiths than they did in the past, and different 
belief systems are confronted on a much wider scale than ever before. The 
question of how to relate to other faiths thus assumes major significance.” 
Secularists say that all religions are relative, and thus none are either 
absolute or true. Dogmatists assert that their particular religion alone is true 
and thus absolute, meaning that all others are false. Nasr advocates another 
view: All religions are relative when compared with the Absolute, of which 
they are just different expressions, and thus lead one back to the Absolute. 
Given this, they are absolutely necessary, despite their relativity.” 

And so one is compelled to acknowledge not only the validity of 
her/his own religion or belief system, but also to be tolerant and open to the 
values revealed by other religions: 


[Nasr] argues that for traditional man other religions appear to be alien 
worlds. Because of the traditional orientation in earlier times, there was 
no need to move into these worlds. But because of the conditions of the 
modern world where the bounds of both the astronomical and religious 
universe have been broken, one is suddenly faced with the dilemma of 
acknowledging the validity of one’s own tradition while attempting to be 
open to the truths revealed by another.” 


Or, in other words: 


The dilemma of wishing to be able to remain faithful to one’s own reli- 
gion and yet come to accept the validity of other traditions is one of the 
result of the abnormal conditions that modern man faces and is a conse- 
quence of the anomalous conditions in which he lives. Yet it is a problem 
that he must face on pain of losing faith in religion itself. For a traditional 
Muslim living in Fez or Mashhad it is not necessary to be concerned with 
the verities of Buddhism or Christianity. Nor is it urgent for a peasant in 
the hills of Italy or Spain to learn about Hinduism. But for a person for 
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whom the homogeneity of a religious culture has been ruptured by mod- 
ern secularist philosophies or, alternatively, affected by contact with the 
authentic spirituality of foreign traditions, it is no longer possible to 
ignore the metaphysical and theological implications of the presence of 
other religions. If he does so, he falls into the danger of either losing his 
own religion or having a conception of the Divinity which, to say the 
least, places a limit upon the Divine Mercy.” 


In this context, Nasr asserts that there is a need for a science that can 
do justice to the study of religion. For him, this science is the perennial wis- 
dom lying at the heart of all religious traditions,” which he defines as 


... a knowledge which has always been and will always be and which is 
of universal character both in the sense of existing among peoples of 
different climes and epochs and of dealing with universal principles. 
This knowledge which is available to the intellect is contained at the 
heart of all religions or traditions, and its realization is possible only 
through those traditions and by means of methods, rites, symbols, 
images and other means sanctified by the message from Heaven or the 
Divine which gives birth to each tradition. The “Philosophia perennis” 
possesses branches and ramifications pertaining to cosmology, anthro- 
pology, art and other disciplines, but at its heart lies pure metaphysics 
(or what the perennialists call) the science of Ultimate Reality. 
Metaphysics, they assert, is a veritable divine science and not a purely 
mental construct which would change with every alteration in the cul- 
tural fashions of the day or with new discoveries of a science of the 
material world. It is a knowledge which lies at the heart of religion, 
which illuminates the meaning of religious rites, doctrine and symbols 
and which also provides the key to the understanding of both the neces- 
sity of the plurality of religions and the way to penetrate into and under- 
stand other religious universes.” 


Nasr does not claim to be the originator of this perspective. In fact, he 
refers repeatedly to the traditionalist school, whose first expositor in the 
West was the French metaphysician René Guénon (1886-1951). Guénon 
believed in the essential unity of tradition underlying the diversity of more 
or less outward forms, which are really no more than different garments 
clothing one and the same truth: the great primordial tradition. This tradition 
is not historically corroborated, but rather seems to refer to what Hindus call 
the “Golden Age,” a time when formal outward religion was not yet neces- 
sary, for each soul was still attuned to that inward illumination from which 
both men and women benefited in the paradisiacal state. Formal, outward 
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religion becomes necessary only at a certain point in the degeneration of 
humanity, when all people need to be “reminded” of the higher realities that 
they have forgotten. The Qur’an refers to itself repeatedly as a reminder.” 
He stressed that intellectual intuition’s premier role is to acquire the pro- 
found knowledge underlying the dogmatic formulations in different reli- 
gions that express the same wisdom, but in different forms.” 

While Guénon may have been the first western advocate of the 
Traditionalist school, Frithjof Schuon (1907-98)* is regarded as having 
completed the doctrines of this perspective. It is to Schuon that Nasr 
acknowledges the greatest debt for the development of his thought, espe- 
cially his adoption of the perennial philosophy. Schuon’s impact on Nasr’s 
thought is so great that his writings, as a whole, might even be seen as so 
many extended commentaries, in academically more rigorous terms, on 
Schuon’s ideas. For Nasr, Schuon 


... seems to be endowed with the intellectual power to penetrate into the 
heart and essence of all things, and especially religious universes of form 
and meaning, which he has clarified in an unparalleled fashion as if he 
were bestowed with that divine gift to which the Qur’anic revelation 
refers as the language of the birds.” 


In his writings, Nasr stresses that the issue of religious pluralism can be 
solved for Muslims within the context of Sufism. As for the adherents of 
other faiths, it can be facilitated within the context of the perennial philos- 
ophy. Thus, “he attempts to solve the problem for religious diversity by 
suggesting that all religions are forms of the everlasting truth which has 
been revealed by God to humankind through various agencies.” In other 
words, he sees “the reality of religions as different manifestations of the 
immutable and everlasting truth within the context of the perennial philos- 
ophy.”* This is based on his conviction that no form can totally express or 
define the essence of the Absolute, and that every true, revealed religious 
form expresses something of the Absolute. 

Thus, for Nasr, humanity’s salvation becomes possible only when the 
values of tradition are rediscovered. As such, he claims that the perennial 
philosophy constitutes “a proper ground for the study of religions, because 
it is able to give full consideration and appreciation of each religion’s 
sacred qualities, since it believes the sacred is the highest value.”® Hence, 
it is more appropriate than any other approach. It also possesses a unique 
quality: It speaks of knowledge that can change or transform a person. He 
asserts that the sacred knowledge contained within the perennial philoso- 
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phy“ requires a sacred quality in the knower and, therefore, seeks to have 
an impact upon the existential life of the seeker after truth.” 

Here, it might be useful to state what Nasr’s approach is not. First, it is 
not pseudo-esoterism, a point of view that sees all religions as being the 
same, thus overlooking their formal differences and belittling what pseudo- 
esoterists usually refer to (in a derogatory manner) as theological dogmas, 
all in the name of a supra-formal essence that they believe they can attain 
without the need to submit to a particular religion. Second, he does not 
advocate antinomianism (viz., that moral laws are relative in meaning and 
application), for the law is always upheld. If there is one principle that all 
traditional authors repeat, it is that each religion’s orthodoxy is not limited 
to the exoteric level, but applies to the esoteric level as well. 

Third, Nasr’s approach cannot be considered syncretic, defined as 
putting different religious elements together and claiming that a new reli- 
gious way has been discovered. For him, even though truth is perceived dis- 
tinctly by each religion, it is still the same truth. Thus, he says that 


... to have lived any religion fully is to have lived all religions and there is 
nothing more meaningless and even pernicious than to create a syncretism 
from various religions with a claim to universality while in reality one is 
doing nothing less than destroying the revealed forms which alone make 
the attachment of the relative to the Absolute, of man to God, possible.” 


The perennial philosophy is not, as we stressed earlier, evolutionism 
(always emphasizing the primordial fitrah) or liberalism, for a strict crite- 
rion of divine origin is applied to any religious belief or practice. 
Therefore, it can speak of authentic religion and pseudo-religion without 
falling into either narrow dogmatism or secularist indifference to truth in 
the name of tolerance. Moreover, it opposes any view that sees a particu- 
lar manifestation of the truth as the “Truth” as such. Hence, it insists that 
only the Absolute is absolute. All else is relative, even though some rela- 
tivities lead to the Absolute and others lead to nothingness. In other words, 
he combines a reverence for sacred forms as pathways to the Absolute 
while maintaining a rigorously metaphysical distinction between the 
absolute and the relative. 

We should note that Nasr has been severely criticized on certain issues. 
For example, it has been alleged that: 


e His emphasis of an esoteric/exoteric dichotomy in Islam and bias 
toward esotericism does not correspond to the traditional Islamic 
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viewpoint of Sufism, which requires strict adherence to the Shari`ah 
in order to achieve closeness to God; 


e His attempts to link Sufism with Shi`ism, by asserting that the former 
has its essential origin in the latter’s concept of hidden esoteric 
knowledge, exhibits a pro-Shi ah bias; 


e His reliance on Neoplatonism* to provide a basis for his esotericism 
and perennialism, and supporting its use by asserting the divine ori- 
gin of Greek philosophical concepts. This contrasts with the refuta- 
tion of those concepts by some classical Islamic scholars; and 


e The concept of the perennial philosophy to which he adheres leads, 
when he combines it with Sufism, him to the conclusion that all reli- 
gions are esoterically true, something that orthodox traditional Islam 
would find difficult to accept. 


There does not seem to be much basis to these allegations, although it 
is true that the thesis of the transcendent unity of religions needs to be 
defined more carefully in terms of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, taking into 
account the reasons why orthodox Muslims will find such a thesis unac- 
ceptable. Regarding the question of the Shariah, there is no doubt that Nasr 
upholds it in principle and in practice, for he stresses that there can be no 
authentic pursuit of the esoteric path outside of the exoteric framework of 
the Shari’ ah. 

As for Nasr being a Shi`ah, this is clearly one dimension of his iden- 
tity. However, it neither determines the principles he expounds in his writ- 
ings nor produces any prejudice, for he asserts that Islam’s esoteric values 
come not from any particular branch of the religion, but exclusively from 
the Qur’an and the soul of the Prophet. He regards everything else as 
peripheral. 

As for his appreciation of Neoplatonism, he is certainly not the first 
Muslim to consider that the knowledge acquired by the classical Greeks 
had its origins in revelation. This is an arguable point, which is difficult, 
historically, to prove one way or the other. The criterion here, as with so 
much of the perennial philosophy, is provided by one’s own intuition com- 
bined with a careful reading of the Greek philosophers. 


Conclusion 


It is important to stress that Nasr’s approach to the study of religion in 
contemporary society stems from two factors: the challenges posed by 
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modernism to traditions, including Islam, and the need to respond posi- 
tively to these challenges. Nasr believes that modernism’s assault on tra- 
dition is so serious that the response needs to be intellectual rather than 
judicial. In addition, there is a need for a science that can do justice to the 
study of religion. 

In his opinion, this science is the perennial philosophy lying at the 
heart of all revealed religious traditions. The underlying argument for this 
assumption is as follows: In a world dominated by the power of commu- 
nication technology and the rapid increase in knowledge and information 
transmission, the boundaries of religions have been broken. As such, one 
is compelled to acknowledge not only the validity of one’s own religion or 
belief system, but also to be tolerant and open to the truths revealed by 
other religions. What makes this approach so important, especially in the 
current situation, is that it is the only one that can do justice to the study 
of religion as such, and to religions in relation to each other. In this con- 
text, Nasr seems to have an important role to play in interfaith dialogue, as 
well as in an intra-Muslim dialogue. Moreover, what he has to say ought 
to be taken seriously, at least as starting points for any discussion of the 
study of religion from a principled and intellectually challenging point of 
view. 
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Editorial 


Debating Moderate Islam: 
An Introduction 


Since the September 11, 2001, attacks on the United States, there have been 
several conversations about the different interpretations of Islam, its impact 
on Muslim politics, and the relationship between Islam and the West. This 
debate gained renewed vigor after the London attacks on July 7 and 21, 
2005. Scholars and policymakers agree that a politically angry and intel- 
lectually narrow interpretation of Islam — loosely referred to as militant or 
radical Islam — is exacerbating the already rampant anti-Americanism in 
the Muslim world and encouraging terrorist responses to real and perceived 
injustices. Some analysts assert that the United States is completely inno- 
cent and thus blame radical Islamists alone for all of the problems in the 
world, while others totally ignore the existence of extremism in the Muslim 
world and blame the United States for all of the ills of our times. Most peo- 
ple are somewhere in between. 

Regardless of where one stands in this debate, there is now a growing 
consensus that those on the moderate side in the Muslim world must assert 
themselves and join the battle against extremism. Western governments are 
being advised to actively welcome the help and cooperation of moderate 
Muslims in order to ensure that the war against extremism does not become 
— or appear to be — a war against Islam. This policy idea of including mod- 
erate Muslims as allies against extremism in the Muslim world has gener- 
ated an interesting debate about what moderation really means and who is 
a moderate Muslim. 

In this special issue of the American Journal of Islamic Social 
Sciences, prominent voices from the policy community, the academic com- 
munity, and the American Muslim community come together to debate who 
is a moderate Muslim and just what moderation means in a theological as 
well as a geopolitical sense. The participants also debate and reflect on the 
future of political Islam, the role of Islam in Muslim politics, western poli- 
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cies in the Muslim world and their ramifications, and, finally, the future of 
American-Muslim relations. 


The Structure of the Debate 


Given that the debate’s structure is a bit unusual and complex, I feel that 
it is important to explain it here. There are two types of participants: the 
actual debaters and the commentators. The debaters are Ariel Cohen, John 
L. Esposito, Graham E. Fuller, Abid Ullah Jan, and M. A. Muqtedar Khan. 
The debaters make two contributions: Each one answers the same five 
related questions and then rebuts and responds to the answers provided by 
the other four participants. 

Each participant brings a wide range of perspective to this debate. 
Cohen is a prominent policy analyst at a prestigious thank tank associated 
with a strongly conservative and, occasionally, a neoconservative view- 
point. Esposito is a widely respected and quoted authority on Islam and an 
important voice in the academy. Fuller is a former intelligence analyst who 
brings both sensitivity to the government’s viewpoint as well as an aware- 
ness of security and geopolitical issues. Jan, who is associated with the 
Islamic movement in Pakistan, is representative of what is known as polit- 
ical Islamism. Khan, the convener and editor of this debate, is often 
referred to as the voice of moderate Islam. The participants expose the 
enormous complexity of the issues at hand and manifest the great diver- 
sity of views and interpretations in the ongoing discussion of American- 
Islamic relations. 

The commentators are Feisal Abdul Raouf, Ali Mazrui, Louay Safi, 
Mahmood Mamdani, Hakan Yavuz, and Taha Jabir al-Alwani. These con- 
tributors, who enjoy a great deal of freedom, were asked to comment either 
on the debate itself or answer the questions, if they felt that the debaters 
were missing some vital issues. The perspectives that they bring are wide 
and deep, for they look at the issues from jurisprudential, mystical, anthro- 
pological, progressive, and political standpoints. 

There is a great deal of material in this debate for those who are acad- 
emically interested in Islam’s role in global politics. Policymakers will find 
many issues clarified, as well as clear directions provided for improving 
American-Muslim relations and combating extremism. For students and 
teachers, many of the ideas and analyses presented herein will stimulate 
debate and understanding. 
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Questions Asked in the Debate 


Question 1: Various commentators have frequently invoked the impor- 
tance of moderate Muslims and the role that they can play in fighting 
extremism in the Muslim world. But it is not clear who is a moderate 
Muslim. The recent cancellation of Tariq Ramadan’s visa to the United 
States, the raids on several American Muslim organizations, and the near 
marginalization of mainstream American Muslims in North America pose 
the following question: If moderate Muslims are critical to an American 
victory in the war on terror, then why does the American government fre- 
quently take steps that undermine moderate Muslims? Perhaps there is a 
lack of clarity about who the moderate Muslims are. In your view, who are 
these moderate Muslims and what are their beliefs and politics? 


Question 2: The Muslim world is experiencing a period of turmoil. At the 
heart of this turmoil is the debate over the role of Islam in Muslim society, 
particularly in its political sphere. At one extreme there is secular despotism, 
which seeks to dominate Muslim societies, and at the other extreme is the 
specter of Islamic totalitarianism. The hope in the middle is the possible role 
that moderate Muslims can play in establishing Islamic democracies. Until 
now, theorists in the West have visualized secular Turkey as a model for the 
Muslim world. Is it possible to imagine that the Turkish Islamists, now under 
the leadership of such visionaries such as Prime Minister Erdogan, are the 
harbingers of moderate Islam and Islamic democracy? 


Question 3: Moderate Muslims are often associated with their advocacy of 
ijtihad and the subsequent reform of Muslim practice and interpretation of 
Islam through its much wider and systematic revival and application. Do 
you think that this faith in the promise of ijtihad is justified? Where is 
reform necessary? What do you understand by the term Islamic reform? 
Can Muslims develop modern, democratic, and prosperous societies with- 
out abandoning the wisdom and blessings of revelation? 


Question 4: What is the future of political Islam? Does the emergence of 
such radical groups as al-Qaeda and others undermine the legitimacy of 
Islamic movements in the Muslim world, or does it enhance their appeal? 
Will we witness a resurgence in the relevance and influence of such groups 
as the Jamaat-i Islami and the Ikhwan al-Muslimin, or will they slowly lose 
ground and appeal to more moderate movements? Will political Islamic 
movements radicalize or democratize? 
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Question 5: The growing presence of Islam in the West has clearly reached 
strategic proportions. Transatlantic relations are being mediated by the 
strength of Muslim minorities in Europe. There is a growing and influen- 
tial Muslim community in North America. Some scholars and experts see 
Islam in the West as a threat to the West, while others see it as a potential 
bridge between the West and the Muslim world. What impact will Islam 
have on the West and Islamic-Western relations? Is the future of Islam and 
Muslims in the West in danger? 


M. A. Muqtedar Khan 
Guest Editor 


Errata: 


We would like to rectify a mistake made in the last issue. In our “review 
essay” section, the author reviewed the following books: Race, Gender and 
Culture Conflict: Debating the African Condition (Volume 1) (Trenton, NJ: 
Africa World Press, 2004) (not Africanity Redefined: Essays of Ali A. 
Mazrui), and Governance and Leadership: Debating the African Condition 
(Volume 2) (Trenton, NJ: Africa World Press, 2004), both volumes edited 
by Alamin Mazrui and Willy Mutunga. We apologize for this oversight on 
our part. 


Shariah, Brain Death, and Organ 
Transplantation: The Context and Effect 
of Two Islamic Legal Decisions in 
the Near and Middle East' 


Johannes Grundmann 


Introduction 


In the early 1980s, comprehensive developments in the public health sys- 
tem as well as markedly improved possibilities for organ transplantation 
due to the introduction of immune suppressants,’ namely, the artificial 
prevention of organ rejection, led to a sudden expansion of transplanta- 
tion medicine in the Near and Middle East. Long-term artificial respira- 
tion, along with improved and expanded intensive care units, enabled res- 
piration and circulation to be maintained despite the partial or complete 
loss of brain function. This, in turn, secured the necessary blood supply 
to the organs until they could be removed. Against this backdrop, a com- 
prehensive process of discussion on the factual connections between 
postmortem organ transplantation and the criterion for determining brain 
death developed. 
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During the 1950s and especially the 1960s, certain intensive care devel- 
opments in Western Europe and North America led to a comprehensive con- 
frontation with the pros and cons of brain-death criteria. In Germany, for 
example, official recognition occurred in 1968.’ At this time, transplantation 
medicine in the Near and Middle East was practically non-existent due to the 
predominant general medical conditions. However, this uncontested (inten- 
sive care) medical progress, which was fundamentally responsible not only 
for transplantation for the living but also for the deceased, is not enough to 
explain why brain death and postmortem organ transplantation became the 
center of attention at the beginning of the 1980s. 

The number of accidental deaths since the 1970s, especially in the Gulf 
states rose dramatically between 1971-76 (250 percent) and continued to 
display an upward tendency. At the beginning of the 1980s, a quota that was 
three times as high as that found in most of the western industrial states was 
reached. Half of the deceased (most, but not all of whom, were killed in traf- 
fic accidents) had serious injuries to the brainstem, which is of central 
importance for the functioning of one’s heart and circulation.‘ In such cases, 
intensive care measures focused initially on the artificial reestablishment or 
maintenance of the person’s circulation and respiration. This gave rise to 
urgent questions regarding the treatment of someone diagnosed with irre- 
versible brain failure (“brain death”) and who was, in the view of transplan- 
tation medicine, a definite candidate for an urgently needed postmortem 
organ harvest due to his/her continuously active circulatory system. 

Against this backdrop, the law academies of the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference (IOC)° (1986) and the Muslim World League (MWL)° 
(1987) commented on the problems associated with legitimizing the brain- 
death criterion in each case in the form of a garar (decision). The underlying 
question about being allowed to turn off the respirator due to a diagnosis of 
brain death had, in the western context, already led to the recognition that the 
actual question pointed in the opposite direction: Was it permissible to artifi- 
cially prolong the respiration and circulation of a person who had been 
declared dead due to the brain-death criteria in order to guarantee a medical- 
ly flawless organ harvest?’ The precise determination of one’s transition from 
life to death was, in each case, necessitated by an intended consequential 
action.’ The resulting bio-ethical and medico-ethical questions especially 
have occupied Islamic legal scholars and doctors since the early 1980s. 

The decision-making processes set up in accord with the framework of 
the Islamic Fiqh Academy’ established by the OIC (hereinafter IFA-OIC) 
and the Islamic Fiqh Academy” established by the Muslim World League 
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(hereinafter IFA-MWL) initially provided information about the contex- 
tual foundations. In the case of the IFA-OIC, this consisted of very well- 
documented discussions between legal scholars and medical doctors as well 
as their positions on how they conceived of a human being and death in con- 
nection with the brain-death criterion and postmortem organ transplantation. 
In addition, the available material disclosed how the decision was received 
and perceived in the particular institutional context of the OIC and the 
MWL. In addition, the manner in which the conclusions of both figh acad- 
emies confirmed, or rather differed from, the basic relationship of both supe- 
rior organizations was made apparent. 

This raises the questions of how both decisions were perceived by the 
Muslim public until the end of the 1990s and what this generally says about 
the public’s effect on both academies. The investigation also has to include 
what kind of influence both legal decisions have had on the further develop- 
ment of transplantation medicine, that is, on both national and transnational 
programs as well as on the population’s actual donating patterns. 


The Institutional Context 


In 1973, the MWL founded its own fiqh academy based in Makkah. Ten 
years later, the OIC set up its own fiqh academy in Jeddah. Thus, by the mid- 
1980s, the two largest international Islamic organizations issued decrees 
over institutions that, even if on different levels, were tasked with dealing 
with questions and problematic issues of Islamic law that had developed due 
to recent or the latest scientific, technical, or medical advancements." 

The MWL, which came into existence in 1962 as a Saudi alternative in 
the context of the Saudi-Egyptian rivalry, served — and still serves — predom- 
inantly to strengthen political and missionary activities in an internationally 
oriented institutional context.” Even though, initially and on the whole, the 
idea of creating a scholarly organization in coordination with the MWL was 
present, it took several years to create the IFA-MWL, where, aside from the 
above-mentioned solution to contemporary problematic issues via Muslim 
jurists’ (fugaha’) rulings, the theological foundations for the MWL’s mis- 
sionary activities were also supposed to be laid. Moreover, the IFA-MWL’s 
intended efforts were meant to highlight the Shari‘ah’s superiority over all 
other legal systems. As a further central founding thought, the IFA-MWL’s 
rejection of cultural intrusion with the aim of westernization should be men- 
tioned, for this perspective was of great significance to the MWL, as the 
superior institution, as well.” 
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In contrast to the MWL, which was formally supported through individ- 
uals and associations, the OIC, founded in 1969, represents an international 
Islamic state organization that operates mainly at the governmental level and 
in central units: the office of the general secretary, the conference of foreign 
ministers, and the Islamic summit conferences that take place every three 
years." As a generic term for the various projects and activities, the keyword 
“Islamic solidarity” is used most often. The IFA-OIC was set up in 1983 
after a two-year planning period, and from then on met each year for confer- 
ence sessions.” However, its aim differed fundamentally from the MWL- 
IFA’s, since its efforts were directed mainly toward coordinating the national 
fiqh academies and getting them to cooperate among themselves. 

Over time, however, more scientific projects were added. This mutual 
cooperation and coordination stood in the foreground vis-a-vis the respective 
national level and the various Islamic and non-Islamic organizations with 
which it collaborated, such as the Islamic Organization for Medical Sciences 
(IOMS)”; the IFA-MWL,; the Islamic Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (ISESCO)'*; and the regional office of the World Health 
Organization (WHO) for the Near East.” Membership in the academy was 
open to scientists from various fields who supported the goal of searching for 
legal decisions on problematic scientific, cultural, and economic issues to 
meet the practical needs of contemporary Muslim societies.” 

The IFA-OIC’s decisions (gararat), however, cannot be understood as 
legally binding resolutions, for they are no more than nonbinding resolutions 
or recommendations. Therefore, there is no possibility of sanctions.” In the 
end, this is also true with regard to the IFA-MWL. While both academies 
reserve the right to make final decisions “if need be,” each respective case 
still has to be examined for a truly normative impact (see below).” 

In view of the relationship between the OIC and MWL, it can be ascer- 
tained that the cooperation and appreciation of their mutual relationships, 
always emphasized by official authorities, are only partially applicable. The 
MWL made sure that its view of the hierarchy of large international Islamic 
organizations, in which the OIC is not its equal, was maintained.” The 
MWL sometimes expressed regret over the not-yet-optimal (viz., equal) 
cooperation of both organizations was surely, as will become clear, not 
always sincere. At the same time, for example, in May 2003 the OIC 
approved the creation of a principal coordinating committee that will be 
located within the MWL and is intended to be active in the context of situa- 
tions of crisis or catastrophe as well as in such central areas as the exchange 
of information and education.” 
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Basic Questions 


The question of determining the exact moment of death so that the respirator 
can be turned off in the intensive care area, given that it is the focus of the 
legal decisions examined here, leads straight to the following problem: If the 
brain-death criterion gains acceptance, then this would result in permitting (or 
not) post-mortem organ transplantation (or, put more bluntly: When can the 
organs of a person who has been declared dead be harvested?). 

In the 1980s, both fiqh academies had to answer this question, due to the 
situation described at the beginning of this article. This very concrete rele- 
vance of the questions tied to the possible acceptance of the brain-death cri- 
terion caused these questions to become more central to the discussion, 
whereas the partially parallel debate of, in general, allowing intensive care 
medicine found far less interest. This was also true for the discussions about 
euthanasia, which had developed especially with regard to persons suffering 
from the severest brain injuries.” 

The controversy over accepting the brain-death criterion was defi- 
nitely connected to an at least partially new definition of the traditional death 
criterion followed by the fuqaha’: the final stopping of circulation and res- 
piration ( “cardiac death”).”* If one added to this the widely held perceptions 
of the fuqaha’ concerning the dying process, then it also became a question 
of whether this perception as consisting of the separation of one’s body and 
soul would not be disturbed in a most sensitive manner through the possible 
organ removal on account of the brain-death criterion.” Initially, however, 
the most important issues for the fuqaha’ concerned the tangible indis- 
putability of the brain-death criterion as well as the exact determination of 
the time of death, both of which would be possible in this context, in view 
of the resulting legal consequences.” 

If one added to this the second professional group relevant to this prob- 
lem, the doctors, then two fundamentally different perspectives ensued. 
While the focus was on the critical questioning already presented by the 
fuqaha’ regarding a new or expanded definition of death in the context of 
the relevant legal consequences, the medical perspective concentrated 
almost exclusively on the improved possibilities of postmortem organ har- 
vesting and transplantation.” 

But what kind of possibilities would result if one expanded the perspec- 
tive beyond the professional groups directly involved in later decision- 
making processes? What kind of opinions could be detected from within the 
Muslim public? Even if (at this point) such opinions were still very vague, 
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nevertheless, certain basic elements could be detected. The doubts repeat- 
edly brought up by the fuqaha’ regarding the reliability of this criterion, 
especially in relation to the “idea of return” of an only seemingly dead per- 
son, were definitely representative of larger social groups.” Added to this 
was the widely held conception, also originating from certain legal tradi- 
tions, that death should be understood as the (gradual) end of the whole 
organism, as opposed to the (even if under certain circumstances indis- 
putable) failure of a single organ.” Furthermore, the image of not disturbing 
the deceased person’s dignity played an important role.” 


The Decisions: Foundations and Discussions 


The IFA-OIC reached a decision during its third annual session (October 
11-16, 1986) about the possibility of removing the respirator in the context 
of intensive medical care”: It gave decisive significance to the designation 
of the exact criteria for determining death, which is central in this context. 
The decision as such, along with the decision-making process and the 
underlying testimonials and working papers, are all documented with 
utmost precision in the Journal of the Council of Islamic Jurisprudence 
(Majallat Majma` al-Fiqh al-Islami). 

The doctors’ testimonials and studies already show the differences in 
each perspective. For the most part, the fuqaha’ used the final cessation of 
circulation and respiration as the starting point of their considerations, 
whereas the doctors considered the necessity of acknowledging the brain- 
death criterion to be out of the question because of the directly related pos- 
sibilities of organ transplantation. The latter position has been supported 
since 1985 by an IOMS decision that describes the application of the brain- 
death criterion in the context of organ transplantation as permissible and sen- 
sible.” Furthermore, the doctors’ testimonials pointed out that one must not 
forget, in regard to turning off a respirator, that this machine has to be on 
until a flawless organ removal has taken place, a procedure that is condition- 
al upon circulation in the organs up to the last moment. This, of course, 
requires a clear legitimation of the brain-death criterion. 

On a more basic level, and lastly beyond purely medical considerations, 
there is a call to reassess the heart and brain in the progress of brain-death 
criterion advocacy in favor of the brain’s central significance, so that the end 
of human life is equated with brain death (mawt al-mukhkh / mawt al- 
dimagh).* This is based on the belief that once the brain is dead, the remain- 
ing signs of life can only be considered part of an animal-like existence.” 
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Already in the approaches to discussion and decision, the context of medical 
opinions definitively point out that there is a certain artificiality in dif- 
ferentiating between the two possibilities of death (heart and brain death) 
determination: On the one hand, brain death takes place a short time after the 
cessation of circulation and respiration, and, on the other hand, circulation 
and respiration can only be maintained artificially after the brain dies.” 

Aside from a fundamental willingness to cooperate with the doctors, the 
papers and studies presented by the legal scholars contain an obvious skep- 
ticism concerning the brain-death criterion in general, and, in particular, 
with the resulting possibilities of postmortem organ transplantation and the 
doctors’ role in association therewith. People presume that “doctors want to 
transplant” and that they could, with this in mind, work with deliberate 
imprecision when determining the brain-death criterion, the reliability of 
which has already been called into question. The legal consequences of the 
onset of death are declared to be in the domain of the fuqaha’. The conse- 
quences in the areas of inheritance, matrimonial law, and criminal law are 
clearly named, and the rights of the deceased (especially a funeral in con- 
formity with the Shariah) also occupy a crucial place.” 

As stated earlier, legal scholars tend to hold on to a traditional perspec- 
tive that fixes death at the moment when respiration and circulation cease. 
Although certain (individual) positions are mentioned in the context of the 
studies considered here, which, based on the premise that death means the 
separation of body and soul, speak of the entire brain’s unequivocally deter- 
minable death as a possibility for proclaiming someone dead, point undoubt- 
edly in the direction of acknowledging the brain-death criterion.” However, 
conceptions that continue to be in complete opposition to recognizing these 
criterion is articulated at least as clearly. In the context of this position, one 
comes across the legend of the Companions of the Cave.“ Connected to this, 
as unlikely as it may seem to doctors, is the idea of a long state of uncon- 
sciousness that seems excessive to the human imagination — in words, the 
possibility of the return of the only seemingly dead.” This gives rise to grave 
doubts about the brain-death criterion. 

However, others want to enable a fundamental adaptation of the legal 
scholars’ positions to the developments of medical advances. M. M. al- 
Salami, former mufti of Tunisia, advocates the theory that formulating a def- 
inition of death based on the precise determination of the point of death is 
long overdue, since “knowledge develops in an incredibly creative manner.” 
Thus, new insights into the dying process have to be constantly revised.* 
Furthermore, some jurisprudential positions presume an aspect that will dif- 
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ferentiate the IFA-OIC’s decision from that of the IFA-MWL: Even though 
the doctor may turn off the respirator when certain “signs of life” can be 
determined only through its use, it is, nevertheless, not permissible for cer- 
tain legal consequences connected to death to come into effect before the 
occurrence of certain “visible” criteria (e.g., cardiac arrest or the end of res- 
piration). The IFA-MWL’s decision also rejects equating heart and brain 
death (see below).“ 

Aside from the previously mentioned medical and legal studies pre- 
pared by individuals, the approaches to the OIC decision the testimonials 
and working papers of certain institutions that were directly or indirectly 
tied to the possible acknowledgment of the brain-death criteria. In this 
regard as well, the Journal of the Council of Islamic Jurisprudence [here- 
inafter Journal] offers a precise overview: To start with, the position of the 
Kuwaiti Awqaf Ministry, stated in 1981, has to be considered. A group of 
doctors who were seeking information from Islamic legal scholars had 
asked when it was permissible to turn off the respirator. Initially, the Awqaf 
Ministry agreed that this could be done after the onset of brain death. But 
three years later, it revised its position on the grounds that too many ques- 
tions regarding the accuracy and reliability of the brain-death criterion 
remained unanswered and that further results of medical research were 
needed before a definite decision could be made.” 

The previously mentioned 1985 decision of the IOMS can be consid- 
ered a more decisive step in the approaches to the IFA-OIC’s decision. 
Based on a very broadly worded problem (human life: its beginning and end 
from the Islamic perspective), reference is initially made to the necessity for 
rethinking the brain-death criterion due to medical progress and the associ- 
ated challenge to a specifically Islamic perspective.“ Then, however, certain 
conditions for a possible application of the brain-death criterion is quoted, as 
well as which legal consequences could be put into effect after assessing the 
brain death-criterion and which must come into effect only after assessing 
the final stopping of circulation and respiration. This aspect will not be 
adopted by the IFA-OIC’s decision (see below).” In each case, an interna- 
tional Islamic organization speaks out for the first time to the IOMS in favor 
of the possibility of turning off the respirator on account of applying the 
brain-death criterion. 

Furthermore, there is the 1985 “Jordanian working paper” that refers to 
the doctors A. al-Kurdi and H. al-Hijazi, both of whom are from Jordan.* Its 
significance is mainly in the comprehensiveness with which it addresses the 
conditions for applying the brain-death criterion, along with the necessary 
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qualifications of the doctors, the necessary medical circumstances, and any 
other measures needed to avoid any misuse.” This paper is unique in its 
detailed nature of the investigated decision process and, due to its authors’ 
professional backgrounds, can be considered as a practically oriented guide- 
line. The statement that the named conditions are currently practiced in this 
manner, however, applies exclusively to Jordan.” 

The discussions in the Journal that followed the testimonials and stud- 
ies (munaqashah) show that it would be difficult for at least the majority of 
the fuqaha’ to come to terms with an image of death that differs fundamen- 
tally from the previously mentioned traditional conception. Crudely put: As 
long as respiration and circulation still function (artificially or not), it is dif- 
ficult to speak of a final death.’ Even though there were repeated rhetori- 
cal attempts during the discussion to limit existing differences to general 
referrals to Kompetenzschaltung and Lagerung, the point, nevertheless, 
remains. Furthermore, the fuqaha’ have repeated and specific questions 
about the possible flaws of the brain-death criterion, a point that is always 
highlighted when the possibility of organ removal is raised. As a result, the 
previously mentioned fundamental skepticism remains very present in this 
regard.” 

In this context, doctors can only stress again and again that, in medical 
terms, this is a perfectly straightforward criterion, especially in the context of 
the conditions mentioned in the Jordanian working paper.” In the discussion, 
the doctors deliberately placed the precise diagnosability of the brain-death 
criterion into relation to organ transplantation, which, in turn, was presented 
in the context of improving medicine for the benefit of humanity.~ This per- 
spective was further supported by referring to the extreme psychological 
stress placed on the next of kin when a brain-dead patient’s circulation and 
respiration can only be maintained artificially over a long period of time. 

In addition, when realistically considering the existing capacities for 
intensive care in hospitals, urgently needed bed-space was said to be blocked 
in an inadmissible manner.” In order to illustrate the definitive character of 
brain death, especially in regard to the above-described doubters, doctors 
particularly emphasized the aspect of the brain’s extremely rapid decline 
after the onset of brain death. Thus, it was said that the brain-death criterion 
was not only exactly diagnosable, but that it was also with regard to a state 
that is beyond any doubt in its finality.” It was in this context that the IFA- 
OIC decided that the diagnosis of heart- as well as brain-death authorizes 
doctors to turn off the respirator and that the legal consequences connected 
to death in both cases come into effect immediately.” 
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In order to better understand the function and effect of the IFA-OIC’s 
1986 decision, it is reasonable to continue the analysis initially in the con- 
text of the organization’s further decisions, especially with regard to a 1988 
decision made during a session in which the theme of organ transplanta- 
tion took center stage. The discussion preceding the decision, fully docu- 
mented in the Journal, is based on the premise that postmortem organ trans- 
plantations are done on a large scale.” Furthermore, Muhammad al-Bar® is 
quoted as saying that Muslim scholars have reached a consensus regarding 
the acceptance of the brain-death criterion. Most likely he had the IFA-OIC’s 
decision in mind.” 

It soon becomes apparent, however, that despite the 1986 decision, this 
manner of presentation is rejected precisely because of its indisputablility. 
Arguments already known from the above-mentioned discussion are taken 
up and supplemented with new aspects, such as the danger of developing an 
(international) organ trade caused by intensified transplantation medicine 
due to the recognition of the brain-death criterion.” In summary, it becomes 
apparent that both the process of discussion and the decision of the previous 
session are present and are approached from different perspectives. This also 
means that reservations about the previously made decision were not held 
back, but rather intensified. The final decision, however, remains, with view 
of the underlying criteria for determining death in the context of the previ- 
ous session’s decision.” 

If one now reviews all of the relevant decisions made by the IFA-MWL, 
it becomes apparent that they are, initially, in reverse chronological order to 
the decisions of the IFA-OIC. The first decision, made in 1985, dealt with the 
permissibility of organ transplantations. This was followed in 1987 by 
another decision determining death and, in connection with this, the possible 
turning off of the respirator. The 1985 decision includes, even if not as the 
main point, post-mortem organ transplantations and states that they are per- 
missible, but only under special circumstances, which include, most of all, the 
donor’s permission before death.“ Interestingly, more detailed critiques 
regarding the determination and definition of death are not discussed. The 
basic tone is comparable to that of the OIC in 1988. This is also true for the 
decision, in connection with recognizing the brain-death criterion (1987). 

However, the IFA-MWL made some distinctions and decisions that are 
not found in the OIC’s decision: The brain-death criterion can be applied 
only if three doctors agree that brain death has occurred and is irreversible. 
Furthermore, any legal consequences linked to the determination of death 
can come into effect only after circulation and respiration have finally 
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stopped. In other words, cardiac death and brain death are explicitly not 
equated.® On the other hand, the brain-death criterion is sanctioned in both 
decisions as a possible way to determine if death has occurred. However, the 
IFA-OIC’s decision-making process, which the Journal describes in great 
detail, is not available in published form for the IFA-MWL. Only the con- 
clusion itself offers a comparatively small amount of information.” The dif- 
ference in documentation style is more than apparent. 


The Public Impact 


What actual influence, until the end of the 1990s, did the decisions of the 
IFA-OIC and the IFA-MWL have on the views of the [Muslim] public with 
regard to recognizing the brain-death criterion and the inseparably con- 
nected postmortem organ transplantation in Islam? 

Initially, it is noticeable that the materials researched in regard to this 
matter always refer to the IFA-OIC’s decision, which it describes as an 
“undoubtedly powerful event.”® The IFA-MWL’s decision, which came one 
year later, seems to be, as will be shown in more detail, far less relevant. The 
earlier IOMS-decision is, at least in part, not yet understood as a direct 
recognition of the brain-death criterion, for it categorizes brain death as part 
of the hukm al-madhbuh,® a term that applies to the movement capability of 
hanged or beheaded persons. This sometimes lasts for minutes despite brain- 
stem death, due to the short-term continuation of certain brain and spinal 
fluid functions.” 

The spectrum of tangible perspectives and interpretations is very wide: 
Beginning with statements that basically presume the recognition of the 
brain-death criterion, one can find, in part, such categorical statements as 
“Islam and Christianity accept the brain-death criterion,” “Muslim scholars 
do not have a problem with the recognition of the brain-death criterion,” and 
“The three religions of the Near East have all accepted the brain-death cri- 
terion.”” Some sources, however, argue that only a majority has accepted 
this criterion, and thus it is out of the question that the acceptance has been 
unanimous.” Indeed, the IFA-IOC decision was a majority decision, which 
leads to the conclusion that there was a group — albeit small — of persistent 
objectors. Some even speak of a mere shibh ittifaq” that no longer allows for 
any distinction of the distribution of power. 

Interestingly, even those who presume the general acceptance of the 
brain-death criterion see the meaning of this statement from a perspective of 
obvious doubt regarding the comprehensive embodiment of the conclusions 
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(especially in view of its relevance to organ transplantations) in the public 
awareness. In part, this is explained as being due to not incorporating these 
legal decisions into public education and erudition, and, in part, to the obvi- 
ously promoted negative position of some scholars and media.” Furthermore, 
it should not be forgotten that the IFA-OIC’s decision, as well as that of the 
IFA-MWL, were made only after a significant amount of time had passed in 
relation to the relevant medical developments, which only then necessitated 
or initiated the described decision processes. 

The obvious delay and the decisions’ reactive character were unlikely to 
have been particularly productive for the (implicit) intended raising of 
awareness of the connections between medicine and the Shari‘ah. 
Nevertheless, even opinions that are completely contrary to the positions 
described so far are part of the public discourse. In this connection, recog- 
nizing the brain-death criterion — be it by a majority or absolute — becomes 
questionable. The deadlock in Egypt is mentioned in this context, for it made 
the application of both of these legal decisions impossible due to their clear 
rejection by influential fuqaha’.” 

Such a conflict resulting from a particular nation-state constellation, 
however, does not explain why one could still find the following statement 
in the English-language Muslim World League Journal at the beginning of 
the 1990s: “However in Islamic countries the brain death criterion is neither 
medically nor legally accepted.”” This is not only completely contrary to the 
decisions made by the law academies of the two largest international Islamic 
organizations, but also renders the information distribution and the mechan- 
ics of opinion-forming within the MWL seriously questionable. 


Medical and Medical-Political Consequences 


These decisions’ tangible effects on the development of transplantation 
medicine in the Near and Middle East since the mid-1980s are best evalu- 
ated according to three criteria that are, invariably, of central significance 
for the successful assembly and development of a transplantation program: 
comprehensive support from national governments, establishing institu- 
tions that specialize in organ provision and distribution, as well as the 
already considered religious and social acceptance of organ donation and 
transplantation.” 

Within transplantation medicine, the IFA-OIC’s 1986 decision was con- 
sidered significant. In the following years, various countries in the region rec- 
ognized the brain-death criterion in the framework of national legislation.” 
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Against this backdrop, new perspectives and possibilities resulted in view of 
organ donation by both the living and the deceased as well as in the related 
transplantation possibilities. At the institutional level, the Middle East Society 
for Organ Transplantation (MESOT),” founded in 1987, should be men- 
tioned. In 1992, it opened up in Central and South Asian countries as well, 
due to a change in regulations.” Aside from promoting the transnational 
exchange of science, efforts concentrated mainly on programs for raising 
public awareness of transplantation’s possibilities, as well as the connected 
legal and social problems, with particular value placed on the regional coor- 
dination of these projects. Throughout the 1990s in particular, it was possible 
to consolidate and extend MESOT’s organizational structures, and therefore 
the objective of a comprehensive activation of organ donations and transplan- 
tation medicine became more achievable. Furthermore, various MESOT 
member states were active in the Asian Transplantation Society.” 

However, such institutional associations offer only limited information 
about the developments that, occurring at the same time, directly affected the 
daily medical routine. Since the mid 1980s, a steady quantitative increase of 
organ transplantations has been observed,” a trend that was clearly aided by 
the obvious improvement of existing conditions, especially the founding 
of transplantation units in hospitals, or rather the expansion of already exist- 
ing intensive care units, among other factors. Furthermore, the number of 
postmortem organ transplantations increased so that, for example, in 1995 
Saudi Arabia witnessed the transplantation of 274 organs belonging to brain- 
dead patients.” All this was part of a development that, in the end, was sup- 
posed to lead to a greater diversification of transplant medicine in the Near 
and Middle East. 

In reality, however, these doubtlessly positive tendencies fared quite dif- 
ferently from state to state. First, we will deal with those states that have 
developed and implemented comprehensive transplantation programs. 
Saudi Arabia is considered a particularly successful example in this regard. 

The Saudi Center for Organ Tansplantation (SCOT), founded in 1985, 
developed an efficient program of postmortem organ harvest, or rather organ 
transplantation, the medical results of which were quickly considered to be 
excellent on the international level as well.” The combination of acceptance 
by legal scholars, legislative embodiment, and governmental support proved 
to be almost optimal. Specifically, the coordination of SCOT’s various trans- 
plantation units, its daily country-wide inquiry into potential brain-death 
cases, and the support furnished by the Saudi armed forces in the areas of 
logistics and transport all led to nearly perfect conditions.” A further benefi- 
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cial factor in optimizing transport and logistics for transplantation medicine 
was that the country’s already existing division into various health areas, 
each of which received its own center for coordinating the events and dates 
relevant to transplantation medicine, could be used.” 

SCOT was also responsible for the organ- and information-exchange 
programs with Oman and Kuwait.® This was still an exception in a region 
where, by the end of the 1990s, almost all of the governments had at least 
agreed verbally to expand cooperation in this field.” As regards the cooper- 
ation among Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Oman, the Saudi-Kuwaiti axis 
played an important role, since Kuwait had rebuilt its intensive care and 
transplantation centers within a few years after Iraq’s 1990-91 invasion and 
occupation totally destroyed its national transplantation program. As a 
result, an already existing program of postmortem organ removal was sig- 
nificantly improved upon by establishing a central coordination post.™ 

Aside from Saudi Arabia, Turkey has established itself as a leader in 
transplantation medicine. Here as well, the expressed support of postmortem 
organ harvests by the great majority of religious scholars, as well as the 
quick passing of a relevant bill, came together during the mid-1980s so that 
by the mid-1990s, more than 15 centers were available for kidney, liver, and 
heart transplants.” 

In light of the above criteria, several other countries can now offer par- 
tial successes. Tunisia, Oman, and Kuwait in particular have undertaken 
comprehensive efforts to explain to a wide public audience the relevance of 
the brain-death criterion for needed postmortem organ removals and trans- 
plantations.” In Tunisia, this takes place via the National Center for the 
Promotion of Transplantation, an administrative body created specifically 
for this purpose.” 

At the same time, however, several misguided developments and 
missed opportunities in the areas of organ donation and organ transplanta- 
tion have occurred in the Near and Middle East since the mid 1980s that 
have caused impediments up to the present. First, mismanagement has 
affected the entire region: The number of donated organs removed post- 
mortem remains far below the steadily climbing demand” mainly because 
of the structure of existing health care systems. There are no efficient 
national or supra-national registration systems, although a supra-national 
institution of this kind could comprehensively advance the urgently needed 
regional coordination.” As already shown, organ exchange programs exist 
only among a few states, although since the end of the 1990s steps have been 
taken to reduce existing inter-state bureaucratic obstacles.” 
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The coordination and cooperation among individual hospitals is 
impeded by the fact that the internationally recruited surgeons often 
belong to different schools of transplantation medicine. In the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE), this contributed to a complete paralysis of its transplan- 
tation program.” In addition, the intensive care departments often do not 
(completely) follow international standards. A lack of standardization, 
however, has had devastating effects on the outfitting and qualification of 
mobile ambulance units. Even though optimizing ambulatory care was 
urgently needed years ago, due to the above-mentioned connection 
between a dramatically increasing number of accidental deaths and the 
possible postmortem organ harvests according to the brain-death criterion, 
emergency ward doctors and ambulance attendants remain ill-prepared for 
the possibility of later organ harvests.*° A further impediment, on a much 
more general level, is the lack of a comprehensive health insurance system 
in most countries. This is a fundamental obstacle to erecting and expand- 
ing hospitals outside of the most important cities.” 

If one were to summarize the state of affairs at this point, it would 
doubtlessly seem as if the same factors that are relevant for developing 
countries in general prohibit any real progress of transplantation medicine in 
the Near and Middle East as well: a lack of organization and coordination, 
bureaucratic obstacles, a lack of attention from policy makers, and giving 
priority to other medical fields (orphan syndrome).” 

However, this is only half of the truth. The previously presented infor- 
mation, as well as the decisions by the IFA-OIC’s and the IFA-MWL’s far- 
from-finished discussion about recognizing the brain-death criterion in view 
of a later organ harvest, should not be underestimated in its negative effect. 
Even if the skeptics are clearly in the minority within the public discourse, 
media hesitation and the public’s restrained donating behavior can be kept 
alive. In Egypt, for example, did the clear rejection of the brain-death crite- 
rion by some legal scholars lead to the result that recognizing the brain-death 
criterion could not be embodied in a law, thus making postmortem organ 
transplantations impossible?” 

The discussion about the dangers and risks of possibly commercializing 
the transplantation market also has not been finalized. Even though certain 
distortions and misinformation in the media have aided the consolidation of 
a general attitude of skepticism toward the brain-death criterion,’ it should, 
at the same time, be said that the illegal organ trade, or rather “organ 
tourism,” does play an important role in the region.’ The activities of the 
World Health Organization (WHO), the International Society for Trans- 
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plantation (IST), and MESOT have, since the 1990s, referred to the need 
for decisive action against poverty as a basis for the comprehensive suppres- 
sion of organ tourism.” 

In particular, the IST and the MESOT were — and are — concerned about 
the negative effect of organ tourism in view of the necessary development 
of donating behavior within the family. Until the mid-1990s, many 
patients traveled from the Gulf states, in particular from the UAE to India 
to have locally harvested organs implanted there. This, however, had fatal 
consequences in the medical and sociopolitical view: While the UAE saw 
no need to develop an early and comprehensive transplantation program in 
this context, the operations performed in India, aside from the abom- 
inable mechanisms that determine its organ trade, were of dubious quality. 
For the most part, the organs were insufficiently tested for HIV and the 
transplantations were rarely medically successful in the long term.” 

Such organ tourism to India was declared illegal in 1995. Although 
observers cannot agree whether this finally suppressed all organ tourism, in 
any case the numbers have clearly fallen. Of course, this did not solve the 
problem of the Gulf states’ huge lack of local donors, particularly in the UAE. 
Thus, in the second half of the 1990s, Iraq became the most popular destina- 
tion country for organ traders and transplantation tourists. However, no fig- 
ures are available for the number of operations performed in Iraq itself."° 


Conclusion 


An examination of the OIC’s and the MWL’s decisions, as well as the inclu- 
sion of various testimonials and conclusions by the Journal, show that dur- 
ing the 1980s, law academies responded to new medical advances that, in 
the end, necessitated a complete reassessment of traditional Muslim views 
of death. This was approached from the perspective of various questions 
and problematic issues (e.g., turning off the respirator, the beginning and 
end of life in the Islamic view, and the determination of death). However, 
the examined material shows that it was actually always a question of 
accepting the brain-death criterion as well as the resulting possibilities for 
organ transplantation. 

If one examines the above-mentioned decision processes in view of 
the cooperation and coordination of various international Islamic organi- 
zations, it becomes clear that in each case, previous decisions, existing 
working papers, testimonials, and other similar material were picked up 
and included in the following decision process. This is particularly recog- 
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nizable in the view of the interplay between IOMS, the IFA-OIC, and the 
IFA-MWL. Without a doubt, certain conclusions that were determined by 
the decisions of both fiqh academies can be made in view of the previously 
illustrated relationship between the OIC and the MWL. Even if nothing has 
changed to this day with regard to the hierarchization of the international 
Islamic organizations, with the MWL still at its top, it nevertheless seems 
that in the case of the decisions considered here, the much-invoked coordi- 
nation and cooperation has been put into practice. 

On the other hand, in view of the basic relationship between the MWL 
and the OIC, it is interesting to note that the OIC’s decision almost exclu- 
sively set the tone for the following discourse, and that its effect was 
strengthened through reproducing institutions on a national level. For exam- 
ple, the latter is true for a statement made by the Central Council of Muslims 
in Germany (ZMD), which, due to the IFA-OIC’s decision, presumed a wide 
acceptance of the brain-death criterion in all Islamic countries." In contrast, 
the IFA-MWL?’s decision is not even noted in the context of those scholars 
and media directly connected to the MWL. The insignificant amount of con- 
sideration given to this decision in the following discussions is, no doubt, 
mainly connected to the IFA-MWL/’s refusal to equate cardiac and brain 
death. This is due to the fact that the exclusive connection of cardiac death 
with the legal consequences resulting from the diagnosed death simply made 
the decision irrelevant for part of the featured discourse, since no organ har- 
vest could follow on account of brain death. In each case, the basic relation- 
ship of the MWL and the OIC, in view of the examined case study, is turned 
upside down, so to speak.'” 

What are the results of analyzing the development of transplantation 
medicine in the Near and Middle East in view of the cross-connections 
among the decisions of legal scholars, national legislation, political support, 
and public awareness? 

The fact that the majority of Islamic legal scholars have recognized the 
brain-death criterion since the mid-1980s has not led, with few exceptions, 
to entirely convincing structures and programs in any Near and Middle East 
state in the field of postmortem organ transplantation. If coordination and 
cooperation, as well as the qualification of affected professional groups, do 
not comprehensively improve, then the situation is not likely to change in 
the future. In addition, governments and national institutions so far have 
shown too little interest in educating the public in an appropriate manner. 
At the same time, improved public education cannot occur without a com- 
prehensive inclusion of those religious scholars who recognize and support 
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the acceptance of the brain-death criterion and the resulting possibilities for 
organ harvest in their social relevance.’ A demand that targets this, formu- 
lated in particular by the transplantation doctors, seems all the more logi- 
cal, since the scholarly opponents of this criterion still know how to influ- 
ence the public’s donating behavior via certain media.“ 

Included in the improved public relations work has to be what the 
analysis of the discussions among legal scholars, or rather between legal 
scholars and doctors, has disclosed: Hesitation and skepticism in regard to 
accepting the brain-death criterion is only partially founded on a lack of 
medical information and knowledge. In particular, fears regarding the com- 
mercial organ trade and the intentional disregard of the fixed conditions for 
brain-death determination by doctors go far beyond the insufficiency of the 
persuasive powers of certain prognostic or diagnostic methods and point, 
on a very concrete level, in the direction of ethical-moral reservations and 
questions.” 

Against this background of the examined legal decisions as well as their 
significance for intra-Islamic discussions and medical-political develop- 
ments, the assessment that Islam has accepted the brain-death criterion 
seems problematic, and, in general, cannot be overlooked. If one examines 
the foundations of such judgments, it quickly becomes apparent that the sit- 
uation in certain countries (e.g., Saudi Arabia or Turkey) is projected onto 
the Islamic world as a whole, or that the decisions made by the legal acade- 
mies of international Islamic organizations are considered to directly set the 
standard for the entire Islamic world. 

However, in regard to the evidence examined here, a different view is 
found in the Near and Middle East: In the end, the national context deter- 
mines the success of programs for promoting (post-mortem) organ trans- 
plantations (e.g., as in Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and Kuwait) or their (complete) 
failure (e.g., as in Egypt and the UAE). The decisions of the fiqh academies 
are, in this context, only one aspect of many. Government support and ini- 
tiative, assembling and expanding a medical infrastructure, and approval 
by legal scholars have to come together on a national level. The deci- 
sions by the legal academies of the most important international Islamic 
organizations (viz., the OIC and the MWL) cannot replace any of these fac- 
tors, even if they are often wrongly understood as the mouthpiece of Islam. 
Their significance, however, as the starting point of central discourses and 
as guidelines for discussions directly oriented by social needs is not dimin- 
ished by these two facts. 
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Forum 


Contemporary Chaos and Muslim Youth: 
Getting beyond Defensiveness and 
Confronting Our Own Demons 


S. Abdallah Schleifer 


Why should I, your after-dinner speaker, a time for dessert — for sweetness 
— be the bearer of exclusively bad news, of chapters from the contemporary 
chaos that seemingly surrounds us. “The Darkness that Surrounds Us,” to 
call upon the words of a great American poet Robert Creeley, who, I imag- 
ine, never would have imagined that his own troubling personal vision 
would become an easily recognized metaphor to be invoked, as I invoke it, 
at a gathering of Muslim social scientists. Well, there are some good signs, 
like a nice after dinner mint that one discovers tucked just under one’s plate 
at the end of the meal, and I will get to them. 

My assumption is that I am really not here to tell you of things you 
know, living as you do in the United States ... things you know far better 
than I, particularly since, as a journalist, I feel on safest ground when I report 
to you from personal experience. I cannot and will not even begin to address 
the many moments of humiliation and pain that many American Muslims 
have experienced in the backlash to 9/11 and the events that have followed, 
precisely because I have been personally spared any those experiences. So, 
I will address experiences from which I have not been spared. 

I have lived abroad, in what could be called the Arab-Islamic world, for 
forty years. And for me, the trajectory of contemporary chaos and the crisis 
confronting the Muslim youth has been a long one, long before 9/11. More 
than half of those years in the Middle East were spent as a journalist, mainly 
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as a foreign correspondent and producer-reporter for western media. So, my 
own sense of a deadly trajectory is conditioned by that. 

In 1975-76, I covered the Lebanese civil war as an NBC News 
producer-reporter. At that time, I designed a T-shirt for myself and my crew 
— a white T-sheet with the NBC peacock on the front, but, more signifi- 
cantly, with the word sahafi, which means “journalist,” written out in Arabic 
across the back, at the height of one’s shoulder blades. I designed that T-shirt 
because I knew at that time that if either the Palestinian and Lebanese Muslim 
snipers or the Phalangist Lebanese Christian snipers on the other side of the 
barricades were to find one of us in his sniper scope and read sahafi, he would 
not fire. It’s true that if somebody in our embattled foreign press corps wrote 
a well-publicized story critical of the Phalange or other members of the 
Lebanese right wing militia, a rocket or two might be directed, from East 
Beirut, at our base in West Beirut: the Hotel Commodore. 

Nevertheless, what is significant is that during that one year of some 
very nasty fighting, not one member of the foreign press corps was killed for 
political reasons. At the time, the prevailing ideologies among the 
Palestinian and Lebanese Muslim fighters were highly assorted and often a 
blend of such elements as Palestinian nationalism, Arab nationalism, and, of 
course, Arab socialism, Maoism, and other variants of Marxism. What they 
shared, among other things, was a strong conviction that the American gov- 
ernment was an ally of Israel. But we, as journalists, were spared. 
Significantly, there was at that time no Islamist current among these predom- 
inantly Muslim movements. 

Less than a decade later, if a reporter wore that same T-shirt, it would 
have been an open invitation for the distinctly Lebanese Shiite Islamist 
groups to abduct him, hold him hostage, and treat him badly. Two decades 
after that, my T-shirt would be an invitation to murder. I’m not talking about 
journalists caught in a crossfire or gunned down at a roadblock by stressed- 
out soldiers — strangers in a foreign land. I’m talking about being sought out 
for beheading, of being consciously targeted. 

Let me go back to an even earlier time. From 1968-70, I covered the 
Fedayeen guerrilla campaign against the Israeli occupation, which was 
largely fought from the Jordanian East Bank across the river onto the West 
Bank. I was reporting for Jeune Afrique, the New York Times, and, eventu- 
ally, for NBC News. Again I saw the same assortment of seemingly secular 
ideologies. I say “seemingly” because the Fedayeen I hung out with along 
the Jordan River or later in southern Lebanon were not just generically 
Muslim. They prayed, many fasted even though exempt by virtue of com- 
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bat, and could quote the Qur’an just as easily as they could Mao or Marx, or 
to less and less a degree, Gamal Abdul Nasr. 

No doubt, some of their old-fashioned unguided land mines, mostly 
intended for Israeli army patrols, would, on occasion, kill Israeli civilians. 
But that wasn’t their objective. I felt I was in the company of warriors, not 
of men who were convinced they had some sort of “higher right” as mem- 
bers of a resistance, be it religious or nationalist, to consciously target and 
blow away unarmed civilian men, women, and children. 

One of the groups I covered was the PFLP (the Jabhah Sha *biyah), who 
pioneered the hijacking of civilian commercial aircraft, including an Israeli 
aircraft. In every case I covered, what was significant was how they went out 
of their way not to kill the passengers; taking them off the planes at Dawson 
Field or in Cairo before blowing up the planes and even giving them biscuits 
and a lecture before releasing them. Or in Zurich, shooting out the wheels of 
an El Al plane so it couldn’t take off and then surrendering to the Swiss with- 
out harming a hair of any Israeli or other civilians on board. Forgive me, but 
thinking about that behavior sort of makes me, astaghfir Allah, nostalgic for 
the old seemingly secular Arab Left. (Tragically, the contemporary PFLP has 
adopted the terrorist tactics of Hamas and Islamic Jihad.) 

But at that time, the PFLP was led by Dr. George Habesh, an evolved 
Arab nationalist-turned-Marxist of Palestinian Christian background. 
During one of my many interviews with him, he conceded my observation 
that his fighters, in contrast to his political cadre, were what I, as an ex- 
Marxist and an ex-atheist, would describe as nominal Marxists. These nom- 
inal Marxists were men and women who were overwhelmingly, to one 
degree or another, believing and practicing Muslims. Indeed, as an ex- 
Marxist and as a practicing Muslim, when I was with these fighters I felt that 
I was in the company of Muslims. Forty years ago, this meant young male 
and female Feyadeen raised in traditional Muslim homes where Islam was 
precisely the five pillars and not an ideology. 

I could give you some very dramatic examples of this phenomena and I 
shall, insha’Allah, in an extended essay that I hope to publish someday. That 
I felt myself to be in the company of Muslims, given their manners, their tra- 
ditional courtesies, and even a certain elementary but noticeable spiritual 
bearing, has been particularly troubling to me all these years. And that is 
because in the decade that followed — the mid-seventies to the mid-eighties 
— when I found myself covering radical Islamist militants in Egypt and 
Sudan, I would frequently feel, on a psychic plane that took me beyond the 
sight of these militants at prayer, that I was back in the party. Well, clearly I 
was not. 
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But what was going on was an existential response on my part to men 
who believed and declared that Islam was not just a religion, not just the five 
pillars, but that Islam was an ideology. Indeed, these young militants were 
pious — but they were pious ideologues, not pietists. And their piety had an 
edge, like the combative way they stood for prayer, not like the ordinary 
pietists in the madinahs of Morocco, whose spiritual grace and beauty of 
gesture and movement had so deeply moved me more than forty years ago, 
when I was in flight from ideology. 

Now at this moment, for those of you who are wondering what sort of 
weird, gut-reaction analysis is being offered up at a gathering of Muslim 
social scientists, let me invoke, if not necessarily, in my defense, the name 
of Dr. Hassan Turabi. I first interviewed him when he was serving in Jafaar 
Numeiry’s government as Sudan’s attorney general. I was so intrigued by his 
obvious knowledgability that after my camera crew took leave, I told Dr. 
Turabi of my curious existential response, as an ex-Marxist, in the company 
of militants from his own movement. Turabi laughed and said that I was not 
alone, that even though his movement, the Islamic Front (the Jebhah) had far 
different slogans and a far different program than that of the Sudanese 
Communist party, somehow, out in the countryside the traditional Sudanese 
farmers couldn’t tell the difference. And, again laughing, he said that his 
opponents from the Ummah and the Ittihad parties would tell the farmers 
that the reason why they couldn’t tell the difference was because there was 
no difference. 

Of course, my own personal apolitical — if not anti-political — perspec- 
tive was so close and yet so different from the Islamists of Sudan and Egypt. 
My flight from Marxism was as much a flight from revolutionary ideology 
in general as it was a flight from a specific ideology. It was a flight from 
Leninist utopianism, for I would argue that nearly all modern revolutionary 
ideology is Leninist in assumption and method. I was in flight from the 
vision of a society that could be truly and collectively perfected by organ- 
ized collective struggle, be it the primordial classless society or, now for rad- 
ical Islamists, a pure righteous caliphate leading the ummah as a redeemed 
global collectivity ... a utopia so righteous that it justified or moralized (in 
religious terms) whatever means it chose to employ. 

Many of the young Islamists I met were directly or indirectly in flight 
from what was perceived, after the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, as the failure of 
Arab nationalism and, eventually, even of Marxist socialism. Not a spiri- 
tual failure, but a worldly one. The answer for them was not my answer — 
the rejection of ideology — but rather a search for a more viable ideology. 
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And this was reinforced by the profound misconception that Israel had tri- 
umphed in 1967 because it was a religious society and a religious state, in 
contrast to the supposed fallen or irreligious Arab societies at that time. 

But to return to Hassan Turabi. He did not end that particular conversa- 
tion just with a joke. He went on to observe that as an ex-communist I had 
to acknowledge, on the other hand, that it was his movement, whether it was 
called the Islamic Front or the Muslim Brotherhood, which had stopped the 
communists in the Sudanese universities, and not the Ummah or the Ittihad, 
the two political parties with ties to two rival traditional religious communi- 
ties in Sudan whose rivalry dated back more than one hundred years. I con- 
ceded the point and noted that in Pakistan, where I had been based to cover 
the second Indo-Pakistani war and the military’s post-war fall from power, 
it was the Islamist party that never seemed to get more than 15 percent of the 
vote in those days, just like the Sudanese movement, which was far more 
effective in blocking communist control of the universities than the more 
secular and relatively traditional Muslim League. 

It took me a couple of decades to look back at Leninist revolutionary 
movements, be they left-wing or right-wing, be they Marxist or be they 
right-wing Leninism (Fascism), and to try and figure it out. My conclusion 
is that on an even playing field, secular or clerical fascism will always 
defeat communism. 

Let me also note parenthetically, and to avoid the danger of indiscrimi- 
nate catch-all definitions of Islamism, that even Marxism at its most histor- 
ically significant time was no more monolithic than what I am alluding to as 
Islamism. Indeed, the great victims of Stalinism in Eastern Europe after 
World War II were the relatively non-utopian, non-Leninist Marxist political 
and trade union movements characterized as socialist, or democratic social- 
ist or social democratic, just as this same democratic Marxist current would 
be, in the cold war years, one of the most effective forces against the com- 
munist parties of Western Europe. Nor should any analysis ignore the par- 
ticularly important development of post-Islamist political movements in the 
Muslim world, most significantly the current governing party of Turkey, as 
well as elements associated with the Dawaa Party in Iraq that are just as 
responsive to what one now describes as democracy, but what we could just 
as easily call the “rule of law” and the decencies of a constitutional political 
order. 

Indeed, one of the good signs that I promised to allude to earlier is the 
imperative, felt by both many Islamist as well as all traditional Muslims, to 
denounce terrorism unambiguously ... to make it increasingly clear in a 
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series of declarations over the past year that nothing can justify the inten- 
tional targeting of unarmed civilians, and that which has been described by 
extremist Islamists as jihad is, in fact, hirabah, a classic Islamic legal cate- 
gory that can best be translated as “terrorism.” 

In his critically important essay “Domestic Terrorism in the Islamic 
Legal Tradition,” which appeared in The Muslim World (fall 2001), 
Sherman Jackson noted that in the classic legal literature on hirabah, it is 
the elements of intimidation, of the terrorist spreading fear and a sense of 
helplessness in the community, that are central. Jackson quotes the eleventh- 
century Spanish Maliki jurist Ibn “Abd al-Barr, who defines the agent of 
hirabah as 


Anyone who disturbs free passage in the streets and renders them unsafe 
to travel, striving to spread corruption in the land by taking money, killing 
people or violating what God has made it unlawful to violate is guilty of 
hiraba ... be he a Muslim or a non-Muslim, free or slave, and whether he 
actually realizes his goal of taking money, or of killing or not. 


And it is clear, in his extensive review of all of the classic legal sources 
from all of the schools of Islamic law, that the very impersonality of hirabah, 
of terrorism, in which there is invariably no personal relationship between 
the terrorist and his/her victim, is what makes it more criminal than homi- 
cide. And in the eyes of the classical jurists, this is why the terrorist deserves 
to be sentenced to death regardless of the status of the victim, whether he/she 
is a Muslim or a non-Muslim. 

There have been many declarations this past year from representatives 
of the Muslim community condemning terrorism. What is particularly per- 
tinent is that it is precisely in the juridical part of the extensive literature 
of traditional Islam that Muslim thinkers have found a very precise, very 
applicable, and unsentimental definition as well as an unambiguous con- 
demnation of terrorism. 

That is why, in my opinion, the Amman Initiative called last spring 
[2005] by Jordan’s King Abdallah II was so important. The conference made 
manifest by the Amman Initiative was organized on the king’s behalf by the 
Aal al Bayt Institute for Islamic Thought, an institute that embraces both the 
ulema in the most classical sense and contemporary Muslim intellectuals of 
various perspectives. Together, the ulema and the intellectuals signed off on 
a document that affirmed the mutual recognition of all classical schools of 
Islamic law, be they Sunni or Shi`ah, and condemned all attempts to takfir 
Muslims — a doctrine that allows one Muslim to classify another Muslim as 
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an apostate worthy of being slaughtered. This is the doctrine that has been 
used in an attempt to justify terrorism, in Islamic terms, within Egypt since 
the mid-1970s and now is the basis for the almost daily mass murder of 
Shi`ahs in Iraq. 

This declaration, which embraced fatwas by the sheikh al-Azhar, the 
mufti of Egypt, and the rector of al-Azhar University; Grand Ayatullah 
Sayyid Ali Sistani and many other outstanding Shi`ah ulema in Iraq and 
Iran; muftis in Jordan, Oman, and other Sunni countries; as well as by an 
officer of the Fiqh Council of Saudi Arabia and Sheikh Yusuf al-Qaradawi, 
struck at the very roots of theologically justified terrorism. By mutually rec- 
ognizing all Sunni and Shi`ah schools of law and by insisting that only those 
scholars who have mastered the traditional legal disciplines within their 
respective schools have the authority to issue fatwas, the mainstream ulema 
and Muslim intellectuals who participated in Amman also explicitly 
declared that Islam is not a do-it-yourself store-front religion. 

Why I find the Amman Initiative particularly significant is precisely 
because, like the unsentimental legal prescriptions against terrorism derived 
from the Qur’an and the Sunnah by the ulema of the tenth to the twelfth cen- 
turies, the Amman Initiative, which clearly reflects a traditionally main- 
stream Muslim perspective if not necessarily an overwhelmingly popular 
perspective, illustrates the naiveté of those usually but not exclusively non- 
Muslim journalists and Washington think tankers — I have a Rand Report 
specifically in mind — who call for a Protestant reformation of Islam. Well, 
if we appreciate that at its most radical or self-defining the Protestant refor- 
mation was based on the legitimacy of individual interpretation of the holy 
text outside of an ongoing tradition and the hierarchy that interpreted that 
tradition, then we are now living through a radical reformation, one equiva- 
lent, let us say, to Cromwell’s regicide and the Puritan dictatorship, his des- 
ecration of holy places, and mass murder of the Irish or of the One Hundred 
Years War for that matter. And, the most outstanding reformer in that historic 
context is none other than Usama bin Laden. 

Let me put it another way. Madrassahs have been providing basic edu- 
cation, literacy, and sacred texts to otherwise uneducated youths in the 
Muslim world for hundreds of years without producing terrorists or suicide 
bombers. Indeed, thanks to the madrassahs, an ordinary or not-so-ordinary 
Egyptian prior to the Egyptian revolution could live out his youth as a play- 
boy or even a criminal. But at a moment of introspection and spiritual yearn- 
ing, say at middle age, he/she had the memorized Qur’an implanted in 
his/her soul to fall back on, thanks to this very system that, in Egypt, was the 
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equivalent of the first year or two elementary school for those who never 
went beyond it. In Indonesia, the largest and most tolerant Muslim move- 
ment is itself a product of that country’s extended version of the madrassah 
and is led by traditional scholars, not ideologues. 

So the problem isn’t the madrassah system, but what happened to the 
madrassahs — what extremist doctrines and what sort of funding by what 
donors made their way into established madrassahs or provided the 
dynamic for many, many new ones. 

If many liberal- and neo-conservative-inclined journalists or think 
tankers haven’t gotten it, the very secular western left certainly has. As a 
result, it has formed close alliances, particularly in England, with both pro- 
Palestine and anti-Iraqi war groups, both of which have stimulated that sense 
of grievance that surreptitiously becomes a substitute for Muslim identity 
and that, if scratched at enough like any sore, becomes the basis of that 
moral equivalence that has allowed such an ambiguous response from with- 
in much of the Muslim community in the wake of the second intifadah, 9/11, 
and even before 9/11. Think of the first bombing of the New York Trade 
Center in 1993 and the guarded response of many in the Muslim commu- 
nity to its perpetrators. 

One of the reasons why I have taken solace in these terrible times from 
a spate of declarations over the past two years, from CAIR’s refreshingly 
unambiguous “Not in Our Name” and, most clearly, the Spanish ulema’s 
condemnation in clear Qur’anic terms of radical Islamist terrorism in gen- 
eral and Bin Laden and al-Qaeda in particular and by name, is because the 
phenomena to which these condemnations are reacting — Madrid and 
London in particular, and Iraq in what is now a daily occurrence — is over- 
coming the lack of clarity that has allowed communal grievance to displace 
religious morality. 

Over the past few months, I briefly participated in an American Muslim 
online debate about the importance of these declarations. Much of the result- 
ing discourse reflected the sort of defensiveness and moral equivalence that 
we, and in particular Muslim youths, must transcend. This current of thought 
is very prevalent among us, as if all of the sins or crimes of everyone else are 
valid reasons for Muslims not to continuously denounce any act of terrorism 
committed in the name of Islam. And perhaps even more unfortunate, we 
can believe that these injustices, committed by others, are reasons for us, as 
Muslims, not to attempt to understand what it is in many Muslims’ modern 
understanding of Islam that allows such crimes to take place and be justified 
in its name. 
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From 9/11 until recently, many of our community spokespersons would 
insist that these crimes were the work of a tiny minority that had no signifi- 
cant support or sympathy among Muslims, and that this terrorism had noth- 
ing to do with Islam. But one could argue that, to the contrary, the willing- 
ness to takfir Muslims and then murder them and then justify the murder of 
whoever (be they Muslim or non-Muslim) does not agree with whatever 
utopian vision one is ready to kill for, has afflicted Islam since its earliest 
years. I refer, of course, to the Kharijites, who murdered the caliph Imam Ali 
and put women and children, as well as non-combatant men, to the sword 
because of a utopian doctrine. This, the first and most grievous heresy in 
Islam, was suppressed and universally repudiated by the ulema in the earli- 
est centuries, but was revived as an operational arm for radical Islamist rev- 
olutionary ideology in the mid-1960s and at a time when it had little or no 
reference to Palestine, Iraq, or Chechnya. 

That is why we must reject the insistence, that echoes within all of us, 
on finding only those “roots and causes” of terrorism that are exclusively 
outside of a particular way in which some, perhaps even many, Muslims 
understand Islam. Is the “cause” colonialism? Amir Abd al-Qader al-Jaziri 
warred for years in the mid-nineteenth century against one of the cruelest 
strains of European colonialism — the French conquest of Algeria — without 
committing one atrocious act. On the contrary, he punished his own troops 
if they committed atrocities in retaliation for those committed by French 
troops, atrocities that are now par for the course among Muslim terrorists. 
And this same Amir Abd al-Qader, exiled by the French to Damascus, inter- 
vened with his own corps of armed bodyguards to save the lives of Syrian 
Christians threatened by a murderous Muslim and Druze mob in 1860, a 
mob responding — no doubt, to legitimate economic grievances — as some 
sort of moral open season for mass murder. 

Perhaps the answer, I would suggest, and particularly to Muslim young 
people, is that Amir Abd al-Qader, who was unquestionably a great warrior, 
was above all a noble warrior who considered Islam above all as a personal 
path to a spiritual reality and not as a religion emptied of spiritual content 
and then turned into a modern revolutionary ideology in which utopian ends 
justify any means. Indeed, the duties — sources or imperatives of social jus- 
tice — toward one’s family, neighbors, and, by analogy, one’s nation all stem 
from that personal struggle on that personal path to God that characterizes 
the greater jihad. 

Traditional Islam, be it in the Indian subcontinent or the Arab world, was 
once perfumed by an inner spirituality. In the United Kingdom, far more 
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than is the case in the United States, Muslim young people have two options: 
to either hold onto a traditional Islam that was entirely enveloped in an 
immigrant ethnic idiom, particularly language, dress, and ethnic insularity, 
that was inconceivable for most of them for they are precisely that — British 
young people of Muslim faith, and the language, dress, and cultural insular- 
ity are foreign and, when imposed, embarrassing. The alternative was to 
assimilate into the prevailing mass youth culture that, in the United 
Kingdom, tends to be particularly mindless, promiscuous, drug and alcohol 
afflicted, and often criminal. Now this narrow prism has been increasingly 
radicalized by grievance-obsession. We must recognize that a grievance, 
however real, in fact particularly if it is real, can become self-defeatingly 
obsessive. Every successful immigrant group or successful sector of an 
immigrant group that has come to America and Europe, both Muslim or 
non-Muslim, seems to understand this intuitively. 

So, radical versions of Islam offered an alternative, one that combined 
the fashionable left-wing identity politics of the past few decades with a 
Muslim identity that claimed a false universality ... a false universality in its 
denial that all living and worthwhile human culture, Muslim or not, beyond 
the most basic religious rites and law, is invariably local. The alternative that 
was not particularly available was traditional Islam, with its core of spiri- 
tual priorities, enshrined and expressed in our Anglo-American English lan- 
guage and in those strands of Anglo-American culture — one thinks of 
Shakespeare, the Lake poets, and the school of politeness and good manners 
that is massively endangered, but still alive and easily assimilated into an 
Anglo-American Islam — a process that has occurred on a limited individual 
middle-class basis in Britain and even more so in the more educated, more 
middle-class second-generation as well as the convert Muslim communities 
in the United States. 

And in a world of overreaching materialism and militant secularism that 
could be described as fundamentalist, this evolving British traditional Islam 
and its American equivalent must find true allies. I suggest that those true 
allies are to be found among those faith communities — Christian and Jewish 
— ready to acknowledge our common Abrahamic origins. 
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Introduction 


The global Muslim community (ummah) consists of people who have dif- 
ferent cultural, linguistic, and religious backgrounds. This phenomenon may 
result in minor or major intra-Muslim conflicts characterized by linguistic 
expressions designed to present, either overtly or covertly, opposing posi- 
tions that may have a considerable impact on certain conflicts. Hence, there 
is a need for extensive research that analyzes the implications of such lin- 
guistic representations within the context of how language can influence the 
initiation, spread, management, or resolution of intra-Muslim conflicts. Its 
influence is also recognized in reconciling social affairs and rectifying bro- 
ken relations. 

Any investigation of this social phenomenon has to embrace the 
assumption that the use of specific words and structures within the context 
of a certain discourse reflects each group’s support of its own political inter- 
ests, cultural norms, or theological beliefs and attempt to discredit those of 
the other group. It also presupposes that a linguistic investigation will pro- 
vide an in-depth understanding of these conflicts and that a careful selection 
of linguistic expressions will contribute to the conflict’s management, reso- 
lution, and even avoidance. 

The significance of this investigation lies in the fact that terms and 
expressions are strong weapons in any conflict and that opposing groups 
may misuse some expressions by endowing them with negative meanings or 
connotations in reference to others. Such a practice may be dangerous to 
social relations in a large religious community, such as the global Muslim 
community. Thus, studying how some intra-Muslim conflicts are portrayed 
linguistically will contribute to mutual understanding and foster peaceful 
intra-Muslim relations. 

In this paper, I cover strategies of language usage in intra-Muslim con- 
flict; the social, psychological, and religious factors that lie beyond it; the 
implications of linguistic representation as regards an opposing group’s 
position within this type of conflict, and how linguistic representation may 
help resolve such conflicts. I do not assume that the words’ religious origin 
guides the participants’ socio-religious thought in their conflicts, since it is 
practically impossible to make any generalized observation of this nature. 
One must remember that words, whether belonging to the language or 
loaned from another one, denote many things in different languages. In addi- 
tion, varied social factors influence the use of words and expressions in any 
language, regardless of the existence of social similarities. 
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I have chosen a pragmatic textual approach to analyze samples of com- 
mon expressions used in intra-Muslim conflicts. However, I give due atten- 
tion to possible intended or unintended connotations in intra-Muslim con- 
flicts by analyzing influential factors that surround language symbols used 
to communicate ideas, such as the context of the situation and the inter-rela- 
tion of individuals and groups. Such an approach is considered appropriate 
for this type of study. For example, Allen Grimshaw uses it to analyze the 
expressions of interpersonal conflicts,' and Bernard Lewis used a similar 
approach to study the terms and expressions of political Islam.* Neither of 
them focused on intra-Muslim conflicts. 

My analysis concentrates on the facts expressed about beliefs, persons, 
group identity, and cultural practices. Therefore, it is not based on structural 
features and meanings. In order to minimize long quotations, the expressions 
and terms are taken as the focus of analysis, while their textual contexts are 
used as a background to guide the analysis. This technique covers both the 
pragmatic use as well as the theological and political connotations and 
implications of the context. 

I seek to indicate group affiliation and the expressions adopted by a par- 
ticular group’s members or leaders to express their positions on certain con- 
flicts. Members of the group frequently use or quote these expressions to 
convey their views and convictions concerning their opponents’ cause and 
the nature of their actions. The selection of such expressions is not inten- 
tional; rather, it is done purely for the sake of proving my assumption: like 
any other group, the Muslims’ use of language can initiate, prolong, or even 
end a given conflict. 


The Linguistic Representation of Conflicts 


Intra-Muslim conflict is expressed though physical combat, demonstrations, 
war, and other ways. Language makes its own contribution either through 
direct involvement (as an indicator of wider cultural and political conflict) 
or by serving as a means of conflict representation. 

As a vehicle for interaction, inter-communication, and symbolic values, 
language represents a factor in social and national conflicts, which gener- 
ally include linguistic conflicts. Such conflicts arise out of the language 
diversity that prevails in many societies and nations. However, according to 
Itmar Even-Zohar, the possibility of diversity leading to a conflict between 
speakers of different languages or remaining a recognized social fact 
depends upon the level of cultural, historical, and political interaction in a 
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bilingual or multilingual society. For instance, Iraq’s Kurdish population 
struggles with that country’s Arab population in order to preserve its unique 
(non-Arab) identity and accord an official status to the Kurdish language, 
while their counterparts in Turkey view their existence as incomplete with- 
out Ankara’s official recognition of their right to use their native language in 
all socio-cultural and academic functions.* 

Linguistic representation, in its capacity as a semantic symbol that con- 
veys concepts, positions, and values, becomes a factor in both intra- and 
inter-Muslim conflicts among social groups. Its functions cover initiating 
enmity and turning a foe into an ally (and vice versa), thereby causing anar- 
chy or war; stirring up social relations; and suspending, stopping, or avoid- 
ing anarchy. Ambiguous terms and slang may lead to conflict through a 
pragmatic interpretation or how the various linguistic groups or subcultural 
groups understand their connotations. Thus, a language of conflict emerges 
to represent action and reaction to the conflict in question. 

The effects of linguistic representation upon intra-Muslim conflicts 
become clear when we analyze the role played by linguistic expressions in 
conflict situations. How the language of conflict is used, however, depends 
upon the situation and the positions of each group’s members. In addition, 
some aspects of linguistic expression may symbolize certain aspects of intra- 
Muslim conflicts. 

Representing a conflict through language is not restricted to those 
who speak the same language, for it also exists among speakers of differ- 
ent languages. Such conflicts may be caused by clashes over regional cul- 
tural norms, conflicting religious beliefs, and conflicting political inter- 
ests. Linguistic expressions of intra-communal conflicts among groups 
are fueled by intolerance, failure to reach a compromise, a conflict of 
interest, heightened tension in relations, or a state of war. The influence 
of linguistic expressions among rival groups extends to relations between 
individuals and nations, due to socio-cultural and religious factors. As a 
result, the ensuing reactions to expressions used to denote some groups, 
tribes, races, or members of certain religious sects reflects one group’s 
inner feelings and perceptions of other groups. Nasr bin Sayyar perfectly 
described the implications of linguistic expressions in pre-Islamic Arab 
intra-tribal conflicts in a beautiful simile*: “The fire is caused to blaze by 
two pieces of wood, as the speech, coming out within two jaws, precedes 
the war.”® 
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Classifying Expressions of Intra-Muslim Conflicts 


The various linguistic expressions can be classified as follows: 
INITIATING THE CONFLICT. This group includes expressions designed to 
insult or make religious or political allegations against opposing groups. For 
example, one can mention the Shiah’s curses or, according to the Sunnis, 
abusive remarks (viz., the sabb al-Sahabah) concerning certain Companions 
of the Prophet. Yusuf al-Qaradawi cites this as one of the obstacles to Sunni- 
Shrah reconciliation.’ Classifying others as infidels (takfir or tafsiq), which 
appears mostly in literature related to various Sunni-Shiah conflicts and 
those between the Salafis and other groups, are also major sources of intra- 
Muslim conflict. 


FUELING THE CONFLICT. This is reflected in expressions that discredit 
opposing groups, attribute abominations to them, qualify them with prejudi- 
cial adjectives, or are designed to provoke them. Some of these actions are 
described by opposing groups as al-isa’ah (disrespect or abuse), tas ‘id al- 
mawqif (escalating the situation), and khiyanah `uzma (highest treason), as 
in wa aSharu ila anna al-husula ‘ala hadha al-da‘mi al-ajnabi innama 
yarqa ila al-khiyanah al-‘uzma li al-wazan (They noted that obtaining this 
foreign support amounts to the highest treason to the country).* 

In this phrase, ~Arafah is commenting on the eligibility to contest for 
presidential election in Egypt and guidelines for political sponsorship for 
individuals and political parties, as viewed by members of the Egyptian Par- 
liament, in a warning to opposition parties. 

Another example is al-bara’ah minhum (disowning them) or yutabarra’ 
(to disown), as when `Ali al-Khudayr is reported to have renounced the 
extremists’ position and condemned the terrorist actions of some Islamist 
groups in Saudi Arabia, in the phrase: muntagidan fi al-waqti nafsihi alla- 
dhina yahmiluna al-silaha wa i‘tabarahum imma khawarija aw muta’aw- 
wilina yutabarra’u minhum wa min ijtihadihim. (At the same time, he criti- 
cized those who resort to violent clashes and considered them to be either 
Khawarij [those who revolt against legal rulers] or those who misinterpret 
texts. They should be disowned, and their efforts to derive rules from the texts 
should also be disowned).? 


MANAGING THE CONFLICT. This is observed in expressions used when deal- 
ing with situations of intra-Muslim conflict in an effort to reduce tension, 
bring about closer relations, instill a culture of tolerance, and encourage 
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inter-group cooperation in order to meet the challenges posed by non- 
Muslims. This comes in expressions like fajannub al-‘istifzaz (to avoid 
provocation), as used by al-Qaradawi in his writing on forging closer rela- 
tions between Muslim sects, and advocating for avoiding provocation and 
for adopting frankness with wisdom: wa min al-mabadi’ al-muhimmah fi al- 
hiwar al-islami al-islami wa al-taqribi bayna al-madhahibi al-islamiyah 
tajannubu al-istifzaz min ahdi al-tarafayni li al-akhar (Among the impor- 
tant principles in Muslim-Muslim dialogue and in bringing different Muslim 
schools of thought and belief closer is to eschew provocation by one side of 
the other).'° 

Other expressions include ‘ingadh al-mawgif (to save the situation), al- 
tasamuh bayna al-mukhtalifina (tolerance among disputing groups), and al- 
ihtiram al-mutabadal (mutual respect). It is important here to quote a popu- 
lar wise saying attributed to Muhammad Rashid Rida on managing intra- 
Muslim conflicts: “We cooperate on what we agree upon, and every one of 
us will tolerate others on what we disagree upon.” This was adopted by 
Hasan al-Banna and his al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun as well as al-Nadawi and 
his students." 


RESOLVING THE CONFLICT. This can be observed in the efforts to settle dis- 
agreements, end violence, foster cooperation, and maintain peaceful coexis- 
tence among Muslim groups. Some expressions employed to achieve recon- 
ciliation are al-mufawadat (negotiations), al-hiwar al-sunni al-shii (the 
Sunni-Shi'i dialogue), and al-musarahah bi al-hikmah (stating the fact in a 
wise way). Others are gadaya al-wahdah wa al-taqrib (issues of unity and 
closer relation) and darurah al-talahum (necessity of close relation). In addi- 
tion, there is an assumption that disagreement among people is connected to 
names (words), but that agreement will prevail when they move to mean- 
ings. Al-Qaradawi uses husnu al-zanni bayna al-tarafayni (both groups’ 
good mutual perception of each other) to qualify one of the needed measures 
to resolve intra-Muslim conflicts.” 


Factors in Utilizing Linguistic Representation 


Issues related to politics, culture, ethnicity, and theological belief have a 
great impact on the use of linguistic representation in intra-Muslim conflicts. 
For example, in the case of political conflicts, rival groups, regardless of 
their religious affiliation, depend heavily upon appeals made to their follow- 
ers, with linguistic expressions being the easiest means to convince them. In 
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order to achieve their objectives, groups intentionally use terms that repre- 
sent their position clearly and discredit their opponents. In a Muslim setting, 
the term ‘amil (agent) and its plural ‘umala’ are used to denote those oppo- 
sition groups assumed to be agents of non-Muslims, such as ‘umala’ al- 
imbriyaliyah (agents of imperialism) or ‘wmala’ Isra’il (agents of Israel). As 
such, they are by default khawanah (traitors) who pursue hidden agendas 
that are unfavorable to Muslims. Apparently, the aim is to discredit oppo- 
nents and warn people against dealing with them or entrusting their affairs 
to them. Likewise, al-khiyanah al-kubra (the highest treason), which liter- 
ally means “the greatest dishonesty,” is also adopted in Arabic discourse to 
denote actions that are against the state’s interests. 

Deteriorating relations between two Muslim states may be described 
metaphorically as tasaddu‘un fi al-‘alagat bayna al-baladayni: al- 
Qahirah wa Y ihran (a deterioration in relations between the two countries: 
Cairo [as the capital of Egypt] and Tehran [as the capital of Iran]), where 
tasaddu` means “cracking,” to indicate worsening diplomatic relations. 
When a political opponent who does not believe in religious people 
involving themselves in politics is referred to, modern Islamists describe 
him or her as an ilhadi (apostate). Any of the tactics used by the group’s 
political opponents to override its own efforts may be described as khuyut 
al-ta’amuri al-siyasi (threads of political conspiracy) to refer metaphori- 
cally to political maneuvers considered by some to be weaving the strands 
of a political conspiracy. This can be used to denote strategies of a partic- 
ular country’s ruling class by passing measures that are not favorable to its 
political opponents. 

Historical factors may be the driving force behind the use of linguistic 
expressions that refer to Islam’s roots, religious-political responsibility, and 
historical relations. In Algeria, for example, the term al-khawarij is used to 
refer to Muslim separatists who rebel against the government, while in 
Saudi Arabia it refers to Muslim extremists who carry out violent attacks 
against foreigners and government establishments. In reality, however, this 
term has a specific meaning: those Muslim groups that rejected the 
caliphate of Ali ibn Abi Talib (ra). Al-Zahiriyuna al-judud designates mod- 
ern Muslim phenomenalists who uphold the direct (i.e., surface) meaning 
of the texts, something that indicates the repletion of a historical trend that 
started in Andalusia with Dawud al-Zahiri, Ibn Hazm, and others. This term 
does not refer to a particular group, but rather indicates every individual and 
group that chooses to implement the direct meanings of the Qur’anic and 
prophetic texts. 
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Whenever conflicts involve historical and ethnic factors, such expres- 
sions as al-‘asabiyah al-jahiliyah appear to refer to a feeling of racial dis- 
crimination and to compare a specific contemporary action with the pre- 
Islamic pagan practice of advocating and preferring one’s tribal affiliation, 
as it is also represented in al-tafriqah al-‘unsuriyah (apartheid discrimina- 
tion). The term al-shu‘ubiyah (ethnicity, apartheid, racism) is also employed 
to denote positions related to promoting national instead of religious iden- 
tity and to compare this with non-Arab racist movements (mainly of Persian 
origin) in response to the “Umayyad preference for Arabs in government 
appointments. Modern Islamists have adopted this term to discredit modern 
Arab Muslim nationalist movements. As the historical and social contextual 
origins of such words and phrases can be disregarded when used within the 
context of intra-Muslim conflict, parties to such conflicts take advantage of 
the contemporary emotive quality of such words and phrases, all the while 
ignoring their proper historically based meaning. This results in the misuse 
or abuse of language. 

The influence of religion and culture cannot be ignored in matters of 
alleged mixings of religion with traditional practices or of alleged misunder- 
standings or misinterpretations of texts and incorrect applications of reli- 
gious codes. The term munharifun (misled people) refers metaphorically to 
those who are assumed to have strayed from the straight path of Islam, either 
through misinterpreting or misapplying Islamic injunctions. The Salafis use 
al-dall (one who has gone astray) to describe the Sufis, due to their assump- 
tion that the latter have mixed Islamic codes with cultural practices that the 
Salafis consider to be bid`ah (heresy, innovation). The two terms are uncon- 
nected to the following prophetic hadith: “You are warned of innovative 
issues in religion, because every innovation is heresy, and every heresy — in 
religion — is an act of going astray." 

Meanwhile, linguistic expressions are also found in situations of overt 
and covert conflicts connected with political and theological issues. During 
the Iran-Iraq war of the 1980s, the Arab Gulf media outlets referred to Iran 
as al-‘aduwu al-Irani, which means that Iran is an enemy and, as such, ought 
to be fought, despite the fact that it is a neighboring Muslim country. 
However, it is a non-Arab state that promotes Shiri beliefs and practices that 
the Arab Gulf’s Sunni-majority states view as dangerous. During the second 
Gulf war, Saddam Hussein was referred to as al-Diktaturu al-‘Iraqi to reflect 
a certain perception of the Iraqi president and his oppressive rule. This may 
may have encouraged him to invade Kuwait. 

Linguistic representation also plays a significant role in intra-Muslim 
conflict through its expressions of enmity and frustration. This may be rep- 
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resented in connotative nicknames and terms designed to provoke opponents 
who are aware of the intended meanings. For example, the Sunnis describe 
some Shii practices and claims as nawk al-Shi`ah (stupidity of the Shi ah) 
and shatat al-Shi`ah (excess or deviation of the Shr ah). In the same way, the 
Salafis refer to Sufi practices as shatat al-Sufiyah (deviation of the Sufis). 
Certain Shri groups are also called ghulat al-Shi‘ah (extremist Shiis) due 
to their “strange” beliefs and claims. On the other hand, some Shi groups 
are alleged to have adopted al-ghuluw or al-tashaddud (extremism), while 
other groups describe their position as al-wasatiyah (moderation), thereby 
indicating the adoption of a moderate perspective that rejects extremism and 
negligence. These groups adopt expressions like al-wasatiyah manhaju 
hayah (the moderate approach is a way of life) and al-wasafiyah laysat mah- 
surah fi juz’iyah min al-juz’iyat (The moderate approach is not restricted to 
a specific part). Sabri used the latter expression to project a modern Islamic 
moderate approach as an alternative to an Islamic extremist approach, most 
especially in Arab countries. 


Strategies of Linguistic Representation 


Investigations into the linguistic representation of intra-Muslim conflicts in 
Arabic reveal some strategies in how certain words and structures are used 
to deliver conventional and metaphorical meanings, most of which are orig- 
inal Arabic terms. The phrase Sinariyu al-muhakamah (scenario of trial) 
and al-mahkamah al-suriyah (camouflaged court proceeding) are meta- 
phorically used to discredit the trials conducted by the ruling group to deal 
with its opponents. 

Intra-Muslim conflicts may be represented grammatically in the use of 
definite and indefinite particles, as reflected in an argument on adopting the 
Shariah as the source or a source of legislation in the interim Iraqi constitu- 
tion: al-Shari‘ah masdar al-tashri* or al-Shari‘ah masdar(un) li al-tashri°. 
The phrase masdar(un) li al-tashri* implies that the Shari`ah is not the sole 
source of this constitution, but rather only one of the sources, and that some 
sections of Iraq’s legislation may be adopted from other sources. 

Due to the variety and complexity of strategies, presenting examples 
based on intended facts will simplify the classification. These facts include 
descriptions of groups, actions, practices and perspectives, and praising or 
discrediting various groups. Some expressions describe a speaker’s own 
group or the opposing groups, as in the Salafis’ use of ‘agidah al-salaf al- 
salih (the belief of the righteous predecessors [in the early century of 
Islam]) to describe their beliefs, although they use al-firag al-dallah (the 
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groups that have gone astray) for those Muslim groups they regard as fol- 
lowing their own whims. On the other hand, the term ghulat al-Shi‘ah 
(extremist Shi`is) describes certain Shah groups. Isa bin Fatik, a Khariji 
poet, refuted an allegation leveled against his group and stated categorically: 
“You lie, that is not as you claim, but verily the Khawarij are believers in 
Allah. They are, as you know, ‘the small group’ that is empowered over ‘the 
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large group’. 

However, this strategy may indicate comparing one group with another, 
either directly or indirectly. Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi condemned the al- 
Rafidah Shi`ah for their rejection of basic Islamic faith and natural facts: 
“The members of al-rafd (the rejectionist) group, i.e., al-Rafidah, are people 
like the Christians. They are at a loss without a solution to their confusion.” 
The actions, practices, and perspectives of a group may also be described in 
such expressions as al-taqlid al-salafi (Salafi imitation), da`if al-`aqidah 
(weak faith), or al-inhiraf (deviation). 

Strategies of utilizing linguistic expressions in intra-Muslim conflicts 
can be based on factual, allusive, or metaphorical expressions. Factual 
expression is recognized in presenting various accounts of events, actions, 
or places, despite the fact that these accounts may be biased against oppos- 
ing groups. For example, Adnan uses the following expression to describe 
the kind of strategies adopted in the literature of some Muslim groups in 
order to achieve their aims: inna ba‘da masadiri al-harakah al-Islamiyah 
gad istakhdamat al-quwah wa al-‘unfa al-siyasi li tahqiq ma’ariba 
styasiyah mukhtalifah (Some sources of Muslim movements have used 
force and political violence to obtain certain political demands)."’ Factual 
expressions also may include descriptions of a certain group’s Islamic per- 
spectives and practices by relating them to those factors that have influenced 
them, such as al-Islam al-hadithi (modernist Islam), al-Islam al-librali (lib- 
eral Islam), al-Islam al-‘almani (secular Islam) and al-Islam al-mutasallit 
(authoritarian Islam). This is due to the influence of modern liberal perspec- 
tives or modern Islamist trends that seek to dominate others. 

Allusive expressions about people, beliefs, or practices can serve both 
as a weapon to support one group and to abuse others. Examples of this are 
al-isa’ah ila al-Sahabah, which consists of some Shi‘ahs’ abusive state- 
ments directed toward Abu Bakr, `Umar, ~A’ishah, and other Companions. 
The expression jama‘ah al-takfir (the [alleged] group of unbelief) denotes 
the extremists among Egypt’s Muslim activists, while al-fitnah (sedition, 
impiety, disgrace) refers to any actions assumed to be causing violent distur- 
bances or stirring up relations among Muslims. The term mutanatti* (unman- 
nerly behaved, overly stringent) indicates rude behavior and attempts to 
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impose one group’s perspective upon others, while al-sahwah al-islamiyah 
(Islamic awareness) and al-ihya’ al-islami (Islamic revival) denote modern 
activities and trends that create awareness among Muslims and renew their 
belief in God. 

Metaphorical expressions describe people and practices indirectly, such 
as adhnab al-gharb (tails of the West), al-tashwih al-siyasi (political distor- 
tion), wahhabiyah (the followers of Muhammad ibn ~ Abd al-Wahhab), mun- 
harif (leaned), and mutatarrif (one who stays on the edge, [i.e., extremist]). 
Other metaphorical expressions, such as tasaddu‘un fi al-`alaqat and khuyut 
al-ta‘amur, were referred to in earlier sections of the paper. 

These strategies, however, are employed to serve varied purposes. The 
Sunnis and Shi`ah, due to their theological differences, also make use of 
provocative expressions and allegations of infidelity or impurity, something 
that usually hampers efforts of reconciliation and peaceful coexistence. Such 
intra-Muslim conflicts are described as al-idtirabat al-ta’ifiyah (sectarian 
disturbances), while efforts at reconciliation are tagged as al-taqrib bayna 
al-Sunnah wa al-Shi-ah (forging closer relations between the Sunnis and the 
Sh` ah). In the same context, the Sufis, Salafis, and Muslim modernists con- 
demn each other in their literature on the grounds of theological differences 
and allegations of infidelity to and ignorance of Islam. Muslim modernists 
may refer to Salafi points of view in al-ru’yah al-taqlidiyah (the traditional 
perspective) or al-taqlid al-Salafi, which implies an imitation of the group’s 
doctrines. However, the Salafis describe Sufi practices as shatat (deviation). 

Egypt’s Jama ah al-Takfir wa al-Hijrah became popular, in part, due to 
its accusation that the entire global Muslim community has reverted to 
jahiliyah (a state of pre-Islamic Arab paganism and ignorance) due to, 
according to its own perspectives, its failure to enforce God’s laws. On their 
side, members of al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun (the Muslim Brotherhood) are 
known for their perspective of total submission to God’s governance and 
rejecting the prevailing common laws promulgated by men (ru’yah al- 
hakimiyah). Al-Qaeda does not separate Muslim conflicts with non- 
Muslims from conflicts between Muslims in utilizing linguistic representa- 
tion. As a result, it frequently adopts terms used by the Salafis, the Ikhwan, 
and the Jama‘ah al-Takfir. For example, it uses islah for reform of faith, 
thought, and society; however, others tag it as promoting al-Islam al- 
mutatarrif (extremist Islam). 

In terms of politics, allegations directed toward non-Islamists of being a 
shuyu i (communist), ishtiraki (socialist), or ilhadi and ‘almani (atheist) is 
not strange, as it is common to accuse one’s opponents of being allies of 
one’s enemies or occupiers, al-`amil (the agent) of others. But when oppo- 
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nents intend to discredit others, they raise doubt about their morality and use 
such phrases as faqadu al-misdagqiyah (they lost credibility). 

In terms of intellectualism, it is common to accuse others of following 
the West. One such expression is adhnab al-gharb (tails of the West), which 
metaphorically means following from behind and obeying instructions. 
Muslim modernists may refer to Salafi or Sufi perspectives as traditional- 
ist, but the group refers to its own perspective as al-tajdid (revival), a term 
that is viewed by others with skepticism because it is also used by the secu- 
larists. This feeling leads some modern Islamists to use al-ta’sil al-islami 
(returning to Islam’s roots [when dealing with modern knowledge], a trend 
that is sometimes coded as al-aslamah [Islamization] and al-islamiyah 
[Islamification]). Racial affiliations may be attached to one’s knowledge of 
religion, such as the term `arabi for one whom others may assume (wrongly) 
to be more knowledgeable of information presented in Arabic than non- 
Arabic, in contrast to the term ‘ajami, a person who might be assumed 
(wrongly) to have less knowledge of such information due to a language bar- 
rier. The term also implies being alien to a particular field of knowledge. 

There are cases in which religious affiliation is mixed with ethnicity. In 
some Muslim countries, a person’s ethnicity is considered synonymous with 
his or her religion. This can be a problem, especially for converts in that 
country who belong to other ethnic groups. For instance in Malaysia, where 
the Islamic credentials of a Malay person are undisputable, Chinese citizens 
are mainly Buddhist. If a Chinese man embraces Islam, he is referred to as 
saudara baru (new brother), probably because the Malays consider him a 
new brother in Islam. However, some of these Chinese Muslims might have 
been Muslim for decades and other Malaysian Chinese were born Muslim. 


Implications of Linguistic Representation 


Islam recognizes the implications of a linguistic representation of conflict, 
urges polite speech when dealing with others, and encourages disputants to 
choose their words and styles of speech carefully. Abu Zayd produced a 
voluminous work on which terms are forbidden, and other Muslim schol- 
ars have studied manners of speech.” 

Qur’an 17:53 directs Muslims to select the best linguistic expressions 
when communicating with others so that good relations among members of 
the Muslim community can be maintained: “Say to My servants that they 
should (only) say those things that are best, for Satan sows dissention among 
them. Satan is an avowed enemy to humanity.” Qur’an 49:11 discourages 
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insulting terms and offensive nicknames in an attempt to prevent individual 
and group conflicts. For example, the Qur’an condemns the word ra‘ina, 
which degrades the addressee but was nevertheless adopted by the Jews 
(Qur’an 4:46) to get the Prophet’s attention; Muslims were told not to use it 
when addressing him (Qur’an 2:104). Similar advice can be found in the 
prophetic traditions, such as the directive to control one’s speech (hold your 
tongue) and discourage verbal abuse. 

One poet was quoted as having warned of the danger of common humor: 
“The [real] wound is the one caused by the tongue, as you already know. And 
many sayings have caused bloodshed.”” Arabic poetry fuels intra-Muslim 
conflicts by satirizing (hija’) opposing groups or individuals, complaining of 
their actions, warning of revenge, and over-praising one’s own group. Al- 
Hadi Hammu gives a few accounts of how some Shi`i poets defended Shri 
perspectives and practices.” Abu al-Aswad al-Du’ali, the pioneer scholar of 
Arabic grammar, protested a case of mistreatment by replying to an allega- 
tion of joining the Shiah made by his Sunni wife’s family members: “Banu 
Qushayr, the most useless of all people will say (in mockery) that you will 
never forget to desist to support Imam) `Ali. I love Muhammad with a great 
love, and I love “Abbas, Hamzah, the one whom the caliphate was willed for 
(Ali), the descendants of the uncle of the Prophet and his close family mem- 
bers, the most beloved people to me.” 

In modern intra-Muslim conflicts, linguistic expressions carry intended 
and unintended social, psychological, theological, intellectual, and political 
implications that have profound effects upon intra-Muslim relations. How- 
ever, it may be difficult to present a distinctive classification of them accord- 
ing to a particular implication, due to the interconnection of influencing fac- 
tors. Adopted expressions may have connotations for either affiliated or 
opposing groups. For example, using mutamarridun (rebels) when referring 
to some political groups engaged in armed struggle gives a connotation that 
such a group is acting against a legitimate ruler. Linguistic expressions may 
be chosen to degrade opposing groups and lower their esteem in the eyes of 
others, as in the following case: using al-khawanah (the traitors) for those 
who are assumed to be working against a government. This implication also 
applies to ‘umala’ al-imbriyaliyah (agents of imperialism), which states in 
no uncertain terms that the opposing group is working in the interests of 
imperialism, which is contrary to the interests of the people. 

Some of these expressions reflect the perception of self or others, as is 
the case with muhafizun (conservatives), taglidiyun (traditionalists), and 
mugallidun (imitators), as opposed to islahiyun (reformers) for those 
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Muslims who attempt to adjust to the modern prevailing political and cul- 
tural situations in order to serve their community. An example of this is the 
Saudi government’s use of al-khawarij for those supposed “militants” who 
seek its overthrow through violent means, since this particular term is used 
to create and then maintain a group perception that the people it considers to 
be militants are acting against a legitimate ruler. 

Such a reflection of how others are perceived also applies to irhabi (ter- 
rorist) in intra-Muslim conflicts in Algeria, Jordan, and the Arab Gulf coun- 
tries. This term seeks to convey the perception that such a person acts to 
instill terror in others through violent means in order to attain one’s per- 
sonal objectives. This meaning is given to the term despite the fact that it has 
been borrowed from the linguistic representation of Muslim conflicts with 
non-Muslims. In the current conflict in Iraq, for instance, the term irhabiyun 
enjoys a confused representation: officials of the interim government and the 
occupying forces use it to denote the indigenous or foreign-born organizers 
of any bombing or attack against the occupying and Iraqi government 
forces, whereas the Sunni opposition refers to such efforts as muqawamah 
(resistance to the occupation). Thus, the term itself has become a point of 
contention among various Iraqi political groups. 

Among Thailand’s Muslim population, [slam wahabi is employed to 
identify a particular Salafi trend among Muslims as opposed to Islam mod- 
ern, which is used for modern Muslim trends. Both terms have some socio- 
religious implications: the country’s Salafis, who are mainly from the South, 
are seen by other Muslims in the country as wahabis. This term implies that 
they are agents of the religious trends established by Imam Muhammad ibn 
`Abd al-Wahhab during the sixteenth century that call for extremist Islam 
and seek to eradicate conventional practices that they consider to be non- 
Islamic. On the other hand, Zslam modern indicates modern trends of abid- 
ing by the teachings of Islam that are neither extremist nor in agreement with 
other traditional practices considered to be non-Islamic. 

There are many other expressions with varied implications, among 
them al-ta’sil al-Islami (returning to the root of Islamic thought), ahl al- 
ahwa’ (followers of whims) and ta ‘til al-nass (suspending or neglecting the 
text’s content). These also are used to connote various theological implica- 
tions. Socio-cultural and moral implications are present in al-ghadr 
(betrayal), islah (reform), and similar terms. The usage of such terms as al- 
tasamuh (tolerance), al-tanattu’ (over-stringent) and al-‘uzlah al-siyasiyah 
(political boycott) has psychological connotations, while irhabiyun (terror- 
ists), irgham al-jumhur (coercion of the public), and al-tanwir al-islami 
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(Islamic awareness) carry socio-psychological and political implications. 
Intellectual implications can be derived from taqlid (adoption of the tradi- 
tional approach), tajdid (revival), tahjim al-sahwah al-islamiyah (curtail- 
ment of Islamic awareness), and similar terms. 

Meanwhile, the implications of representing intra-Muslim conflicts in 
linguistic terms may become global by involving politics, religious beliefs 
and practices, as well as the total way of life. For example, the Islamic Party 
of Malaysia has criticized the term [slam hadhari, which the Malaysian gov- 
ernment adopted to represent its approach to an indigenous Islamic revival 
that was to lead Muslims to progress in the social, political, economic, 
intellectual, and spiritual aspects of life.” The critics questioned the use of 
hadhari to qualify Islam on the grounds that this implies that other indige- 
nous Islamic approaches or practices, including those of the Islamic party, 
are somehow not hadhari. This loan word (it originally comes from Arabic) 
is translated into English as “progressive”; however, in Arabic it means “civ- 
ilized.” The Arabic-educated supporters of the Islamic party may believe 
that Islam has always been a civilized religion. Therefore, any approach to 
it cannot be described as hadhari. This argument appears to combine the 
meanings and connotations of two languages. However, experts from the 
Organization of Islamic Conference have accepted it as representing a pro- 
gram for Islamic reform rather than a new ideology. 

However, phrases like ma yusamma bi (what is called) or ma wasafahu 
bi (what he described as) may be employed either to reflect a lack of con- 
viction with a particular term’s meanings or connotations or to cast doubt 
upon its implications. Speakers might use them as common references to 
some groups or actions but may not necessarily agree with their meanings. 
Such expressions are also employed to reduce the tensions arising from 
intra-Muslim conflicts. 


Contribution to Conflict Resolution 


Linguistic representation enables better conflict management and resolu- 
tion, as it may help both parties avoid making their interpersonal and intra- 
group relations even worse. Qur’an 17:53 directs Muslims to communicate 
by using the best expressions possible in order to avoid dissention. Other 
verses contain guidance on the proper use of language, such as: “O believ- 
ers, fear (and respect) Allah and make your words straightforward” and 
“Allah loves not the shouting of evil words in public speech, except by one 
who has been wronged” (Qur’an 4:148). 
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In order to maintain the community’s unity, parties involved in intra- 
Muslim conflicts are advised to adhere to Islamic guidance on language 
usage and abide by the Islamic etiquette of disagreement when choosing the 
expressions that best describe their views and beliefs, as well as those of 
their opponents, who are actually their fellow Muslims. Allegations of tak- 
fir (infidelity to Islam’s teachings), which some Muslim groups commonly 
adopt to classify their ideological opponents, not only convey negative 
implications of their opponents, but also have serious consequences for the 
users themselves. Ibn `Umar reported that the Prophet said: “If any person 
says to his fellow Muslim ‘O you kafir (infidel),’ one of them has certainly 
become one. The statement will either be true of his brother, or else it will 
be a true description of himself.”™ 

Al-Qaradawi recommends that in order to forge closer relations among 
Muslim groups, all provocative expressions that can lead to hatred and 
enmity should be avoided, especially in cases of Shi ah-Sunni conflict reso- 
lution.” The former should stop using expressions that are considered insult- 
ing to various Companions and such terms as al-nasibah (i.e., a Muslim sect 
that is said to be biased against `Ali ibn Abi Talib, the Prophet’s family, and 
whoever supports them) to refer to the Sunnis; the latter should stop using 
such abusive expressions as al-rafidah (rejection), nawk (stupidity), or 
shatat (deviation) when referring to Shiri beliefs. 

It is not practicable in social interaction to enforce a set of guidelines for 
linguistic expression in cases of interpersonal or intra-group conflicts. In 
fact, such guidelines may not even be acceptable to the parties involved, 
for many expressions that help initiate and fuel intra-Muslim conflicts are 
used as nicknames or adjectives to abuse, degrade, or provoke one side or 
another. Therefore, it is advisable that each group in an intra-Muslim con- 
flict avoid using expressions that are not acceptable to the other side; instead, 
they should concentrate on the issue that is causing the conflict in question. 
It is essential that Muslims, all of whom are brothers and sisters to each 
other, call those with whom they are in conflict by the name that they pre- 
fer: “Do not defame or be sarcastic with each other; do not call each other 
by (offensive) nicknames. Ill-seeming is a name connoting wickedness (to 
be used of one) after he has believed” (Qur’an 49:11). 

On the other hand, being tolerant will contribute to choosing the most 
appropriate and accurate terms and expressions to represent the issue at 
stake, an undertaking that will help reduce the perceived negative implica- 
tions of linguistic representation. The general advice on language usage may 
also guide individual choices of expression. 
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In order to minimize the negative implications of sensitive expressions 
in intra-Muslim conflicts and avoid provocation, alternative expressions 
should be adopted. The Shah should add the phrase radi Allahu ‘anhu/ 
‘anha (may Allah be pleased with him/her) when referring to the Compan- 
ions, without discrimination, and should stop using expressions that the 
Sunnis view as abusive. The Salafis may prefer using ahl al-sunnah wa al- 
jama‘ah (the group that follow the traditions of the Prophet and consensus 
of the Muslims) to refer to themselves; however, they should realize that 
such terms as al-firag al-dallah (the groups that have gone astray) for Sufis, 
as well as their allegations of takfir against all Muslim groups that do not 
defer to their chosen theological principles, only insult other Muslims and 
divide the global Muslim community. 


Conclusion 


The paper investigated the linguistic representation of intra-Muslim con- 
flicts by analyzing the features, factors, strategies, and implications of utiliz- 
ing linguistic expressions. The discussion and analysis reveal the impact of 
how linguistic representation is designed and then used to initiate, manage, 
reduce, or resolve intra-Muslim conflicts. 

The study confirms the role of linguistic representation in fostering good 
relations and mending worsening relations among Muslims, as well as in 
avoiding intra-Muslim conflicts and attaining a greater understanding of 
others. It also reveals the significance of studying the spoken and written 
discourses used in specific cases in order to examine the role of linguistic 
representation in certain stages of such conflicts. 

Constraints in preparing an extensive project on this subject lie not only 
in data collection, due to the many language communities involved, but also 
in isolating expressions of interpersonal conflict and prejudice from actual 
linguistic representations of conflicts among different Muslim groups. Other 
constraints lie in the classification of terms according to their utilization and 
implications, as well as in the likely cultural impact of language upon the 
project. 

I recommend that an extensive study of the linguistic representation of 
intra-Muslim conflicts be carried out in Arabic and other major Islamic lan- 
guages via a textual pragmatic analysis that quotes and analyzes samples of 
common discourses representing major international and regional intra- 
Muslim conflicts. In addition, I recommend that a similar project be under- 
taken to study the linguistic representation of conflicts between Muslims and 
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non-Muslim religious groups. Such an analysis of facts could be enhanced 
by paying adequate attention to each group’s beliefs, cultural practices, and 
ethnic and linguistic identities, while paying the necessary attention to how 
a specific expression’s form and structure may support a more focused atten- 
tion on pragmatic meaning. 
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Bada and Its Role in the 
Debates over Shi i Doctrine 


Cemil Hakyemez 


Abstract 

This article examines the sense and significance of bada. I inves- 
tigate when and who devised this concept, discuss its use as a 
proof in debates among the Shi ahs concerning the Imamate after 
going through several transformations, and analyze the Shri the- 
ologians’ efforts to interpret it in line with the doctrine of naskh 
(abrogation) in order to demonstrate that bada is not one of the 
bases upon which Shri belief is grounded. 


Introduction 


The notion of bada, defined as “God’s changing of His mind” or “God’s 
abrogation of His earlier decision,” has been widely debated by Muslim the- 
ologians and within the Shri branch of Islam, in which it was elaborated 
upon the most. Due to the debates revolving around the Shi`i doctrine of 
Imamate (supreme leadership), bada assumed different meanings at differ- 
ent times. However, the scholars who studied it tended to limit themselves 
to citing its literal sense as a term and its emergence as a principle. Yet this 
issue begs an in-depth discussion in the context of the notion-history rela- 
tionship.' Hence, this study investigates its religio-political background, 
when and how it arose, what kinds of processes of justification and transfor- 
mation it underwent, which meanings it assumed at different times, and the 
real nature of the ongoing debates within the Shi tradition. 

The Arabic word shi‘ah is a collective name for those Muslim groups 
who believe that the Prophet appointed `Ali ibn Abi Talib as caliph, with a 
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sacred text and divine designation, and that the Imamate belongs exclusively 
to ~Ali’s progeny via his wife Fatimah (the Prophet’s daughter).* Viewed by 
the Shi`ahs as one of Islam’s most important pillars, the doctrine of Imamate 
depends upon the image of a divinely designated and infallible Imam to 
whom Allah gave the revealed knowledge of everything needed by the 
Muslim community. In other words, the principle of a divinely designated 
Imam is a sine qua non of the Imamate theory. 

I argue that bada is a result of this doctrine. If the notion of God’s pre- 
designation of the Imams did not exist, the Shi'ah would not have paid any 
attention to the idea that “God changed His mind.” In addition, they would 
not have been shocked by the unexpected death of an Imam whom they 
believed to be divinely appointed, nor would they have claimed that God 
had changed His mind and appointed another Imam. Perhaps they would 
have considered the subject within the exclusive context of naskh (abroga- 
tion). Thus, we can safely say that bada has a relationship with the doctrine 
of the “God’s pre-designation of the Imam.” 

The word bada literally means “becoming manifest and clear, appear- 
ance, the arising of knowledge after being absent, the dawn of an idea in the 
mind.” As a technical term, it is defined as the happening of an incident 
that God had willed to take place in a certain way, in contrast to the way in 
which it actually occurred as a result of God changing His mind. In short, 
the term indicates possible changes in God’s attributes of omniscience, will, 
and creation.* 

The term naskh, which literally means removing an earlier edict by a 
later sacred text, is often used as a synonym for bada.’ In the case of bada, 
the subject matter is the coming-true of the opposite of what a report 
revealed by God states. In the former case, God establishes an edict but then 
replaces it with another one. However, bada involves changing God’s mind 
as reflected in His reports regarding His servants. Therefore, al-Shahristani 
attributes different meanings to bada. The first one relates to knowledge 
Cilm), meaning the occurrence of something in contradiction to the way 
God had willed. The second one signifies that God first makes a judg- 
ment but then finds it mistaken and rectifies it. The third (and final) one is 
related with “injunction” (amr), indicating that God commands something 
first and later commands the opposite. When discussing this last meaning, 
al-Shahristani criticizes those groups “who discard abrogation and hold out 
the notion that discrepant divine commands abolish each other in different 
times, i.e., bada.”® 
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Although the debates on bada focus on its terminological sense, there 
are some reflections on its literal meaning. In particular, some important the- 
ologians of the Ithna “Ashariyyah’ (Twelver Shi ahs) prefer to interpret it as 
“appearance.” This inclination also has some reasons, and we will touch on 
them in their proper context. 

Originating from the esoteric interpretation of Islam, bada, besides 
being associated with these debates on the Imamate, also has a dimension of 
divine will.’ Due to the sensitivities involved, bada long remained at the cen- 
ter of severe disputations among Muslim scholars. As clarified by Shi`i the- 
ologian Ibn al-Rawandi (d. 298/910),° the exponents of bada rely on the fol- 
lowing verse: “Allah blots out or confirms what He pleases: with Him is the 
Mother of the Book” (Qur’an 13:39). The scholars of hadith grounded their 
belief on the following narrations: “Visitation of relatives prolongs the life- 
span. Charity fends off the inevitable trouble.” `Umar prayed that: “O my 
God! If you have written me among the wretched, please erase my name 
from there and write it among the felicitous.” 


The Emergence of Bad& 


The Shiahs passed through several stages, three of which played a decisive 
role in the formation of this notion. The first stage is composed of the claims 
made by the Kaysaniyyah, a group that consisted largely of those Kufans 
who adopted Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyyah as their leader. The second 
stage began when Isma‘il, the expected successor of his father Ja`far al- 
Sadiq (the sixth Imam), died before his father. A similar incident took place 
nearly one century later: `Ali al-Hadi’s son, who had been seen as his 
father’s successor, died before his father. The third (and final) stage began 
when Ithna ~Ashari Shis started to give bada, which they no longer 
needed to use in its literal sense as naksh (abrogation), a meaning of which 
the rest of the Muslim community could approve. 

The Kaysaniyyah of Kufah were the first group to speak of bada. Along 
with other similar groups, they clashed with the Umayyads and harbored an 
excessive love for the Ahl al-Bayt (the Prophet’s household). This set the 
ground for the flourishing of extreme beliefs." According to the early sources 
dealing with the history of Islamic groups, the Kaysaniyyah accepted the 
claim that God could change His mind. Moreover, given that the fundamen- 
tal principle holding the various Kaysaniyyah groups together is the Imamate 
of Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyyah, the second is that they consider bada per- 
missible (ja’iz) for God.” As al-Tabari reports from Abu Mihnaf,” a group 
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who supported Mukhtar ibn `Ubayd al-Thagafi’s rebellion against the Umay- 
yads organized meetings in Hind ibn Layla’s home and claimed that ~Abd 
Allah ibn Nawf knew the future, believed in prophecy and bada, and inter- 
preted several Qur’anic verses according to their own agendas. 

On the other hand, it seems that although Mukhtar was not very 
involved with “eccentric” beliefs like bada, as opposed to the claims of his 
Kufan supporters, such views were nevertheless ascribed to him. According 
to a report supporting this view,'* Mukhtar was alleged to have told his par- 
tisans that it had been revealed to him that they would defeat the troops com- 
manded by Mus`ab ibn Zubayr. However, his supporters suffered a great 
defeat. Returning to Mukhtar, the survivors shrieked: “Why did you prom- 
ise us a victory over our enemy?” He responded that “God Almighty had 
promised this to me, but He changed His mind” and then recited: “Allah 
blots out or confirms what He pleases: with Him is the Mother of the Book” 
(13:39). Those who ascribe bada to Mukhtar hold that if what he promised 
came true, he took it as a proof for the truth of his cause; if it did not come 
true, he said that “bada occurred for our sovereign Lord.” Some reports 
claim that Mukhtar, who makes no distinction between bada and naksh, 
accepts naksh in regard to legal issues just as he approves of the possibility 
of bada in respect to divine reports." 

Although it is claimed that Mukhtar was the first one to bring some 
views like bada to the fore, in fact his enemies used his supposed associa- 
tion with them to discredit him. On the other hand, he was surrounded by 
ignorant people who misunderstood Islam. Mukhtar wrote rhythmical prose 
and poems and did not produce works with extremist tendencies. Just 
because some of his Kufan sympathizers put forward such claims does not 
mean that he thought the same way. The fact that the people whom Mukhtar 
rallied around himself belonged to Kufan groups that considered Muham- 
mad ibn al-Hanafiyyah as their true leader caused such views to be ascribed 
to him as well. So, one can safely say that these claims were set forth by 
Mukhtar’s allies. 

Such beliefs as mahdi (messianism),'’ wasaya (tutelage), raj`ah (resur- 
rection of the Prophet’s household),'* and bada arose after Muhammad ibn 
al-Hanafiyyah died (d. 82/701). The Kaysaniyyah, who regarded him as 
their first leader, exercised a deep influence over the later Kufan groups 
through their ideas, which had been considered unusual until then.” Take, 
for example, the reports of Abu al-Khattab Muhammad ibn Abi Zaynab al- 
Asadi’s revolt against Caliph Mansur, in which he is reported to have told 
his followers: “Fight them; your reeds serve the function of lance and sword 
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against them. Their lances, swords, and arms cannot harm and injure you.” 
Then he sent them to the battlefield in groups of ten. Seeing that about 
thirty of their friends had died, they said to Abu al-Khattab: “You see what 
our enemy does to us. We also see that the reeds in our hands do no harm to 
them. Their arms produced the due damage in us and killed our men.” In 
response, he said: “I am not to be blamed if Allah has changed His mind 
regarding you.” 

Mughirah ibn Sa‘id (d. 119/737), a ghulat (Shï i extremist) from Kufah, 
reportedly advanced similar thoughts,” even maintaining that God’s mind 
might change over time.” From all of this, it becomes clear that some groups 
in Kufah began to assert bada during the second half of the first Islamic cen- 
tury. Although this notion came to the fore every now and then in associa- 
tion with the events mentioned above, its full formulation (after Mukhtar’s 
death) came about when Ismail, Ja`far al-Sadiq’s son and expected succes- 
sor, unexpectedly died before his father.” But one cannot maintain that they 
completely adopted the claims of the Kufan ghulat. 


Associating Bada with the Imamate 


As it was being formulated from the mid-second century AH onward, the 
Imamate theory received a severe jolt when Ismail ibn Ja`far died unex- 
pectedly. As his father’s expected successor, this event came as a terrible and 
long-standing shock to those Shah who believed that the Imamate would 
continue until the end of the world. Some groups could not accept his death 
and tried to explain it by arguing that God had changed His mind. On the 
other hand, saying that God had changed His mind on such a vital issue trou- 
bled them, because such an assertion would cast doubt on their claim that 
their Imams were infallible and divinely pre-designated by God. 

The Kufan Shiah rallied around Isma‘il, claiming that his father had 
appointed him as his successor before his death. Some of those who admit- 
ted Isma‘il’s death argued that his father left a divine text about his son’s 
Imamate; however, after his son’s death, he said: “God changed His opinion 
regarding my son Isma‘il as He never did about anything else.” Another 
group who had acknowledged Ja`far al-Sadiq’s Imamate eventually rejected 
it because of his son’s untimely death. They also blamed him for saying: 
“God backed out on His word concerning that of which He had informed 
me.” So they renounced bada and espoused al-Butriyyah” and then Sulay- 
man ibn Jarir, who adopted similar beliefs.” Hence, some of Ja`far al-Sadiq’s 
adherents tried to cover up this thorny problem with bada. In the end, ~Abd 
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Allah al-Fattah, another of Ja`far al-Sadiq’s sons, was accepted as Imam in 
place of his father thanks to his primacy in age. Almost all of the Shah 
approved of his Imamate.”’ 

However, this situation changed rather quickly, because “Abd Allah died 
seventy days after his father and left no son to continue the Imamate. The 
Shah who believed in the Imamate’s continuity were thrown into chaos 
once again.” After a period of great turbulence, fortune turned in the direc- 
tion of Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799) and an important segment agreed on his 
Imamate.” The debates concerning the Imamate, which occurred during the 
time of Musa al-Kazim and his father Ja far al-Sadiq, persisted in the follow- 
ing generations of Imams who were believed to be divinely appointed. 
However, because both Musa al-Kazim and `Ali al-Rida (d. 203/818) lacked 
Jafar al-Sadiq’s charisma, their influence was not as great as that of their 
ancestors had been.” 

About one century after Ismail ibn Ja far’s death, a similar event hap- 
pened in wake of the death of `Ali al-Hadi (the tenth Imam, d. 254/868). As 
a result, the Imamate position lost its former control and extreme ideas 
appeared and began to spread. It also caused a deep succession crisis.*' `Ali 
al-Hadi had proclaimed his son Muhammad as his successor, but the son 
died before the father. Then `Ali named his other son, Hassan al-Askari (d. 
260/874), as his successor and said to him: “O my son, give thanks to God, 
Who created a (good) affair regarding you.”” 

The conflict most often revolved around the infallible knowledge of the 
Unseen claimed for the Imam. Once again, some Shi-ah resorted to the 
thought that “God can change His mind unpredictably.” In other words, 
God first willed the Imamate of Muhammad ibn `Ali but then changed His 
mind and willed that his brother Hassan ibn “Ali should hold the post. The 
following report, which allegedly goes back to Abu Hashim al-Ja fari, 
states: 


When his son Abu Ja`far (Muhammad) died, I was beside Abu al-Hassan 
(Ali al-Hadi). I was thinking that Abu Jafar and Abu Muhammad 
(Hassan al-- Askari) are like Musa ibn Jafar and Isma‘il ibn Ja`far in 
this age; their story is the same. Just when I was about to say that Abu 
Muhammad was expected after Abu Ja`far, Abu al-Hassan (Ali al- 
Hadi) turned to me and said: “Yes, Aba Hashim. The unknown thing 
concerning Abu Muhammad [coming] after Abu Ja far became clear for 
God (bada li Allah). His situation is like that of Musa, i.e., bada occurred 
after Isma‘il’s death. Abu Muhammad (Hassan al- Askari) will be my 
sucessor.””* 
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Some of the Shiri groups that remained attached to the Imamate of 
Muhammad, `Ali al-Hadi’s son, claimed that he had not really died. Putting 
forward claims about Muhammad that were similar to those made by Isma‘il 
ibn Ja‘far’s followers, they denied bada and claimed that his father had con- 
cealed him out of fear that his enemies might harm him and that he was al- 
ga’im al-mahdi (the Hidden [twelfth] Imam).* 

All of this proves that claims of bada remained, along with other issues, 
at the core of the post-Ja‘far al-Sadiq debates among the Shiah. Both the 
Imamates of Musa al-Kazim (the seventh Imam) and Hassan al-* Askari (the 
eleventh Imam) were based on bada. Such Shri figures as Hisham ibn al- 
Hakam (d.179/795), Hisham ibn Sa’im al-Jawaliqi, Muhammad ibn `Ali ibn 
Numan al-Ahwal, Yunus ibn “Abd al-Rahman (d. 208/823), and many oth- 
ers” tended to maintain this claim.** Al-Hakam supposedly advanced bada, 
arguing that God’s knowledge of creatures begins with their existence.” One 
of the luminaries of the age, the Mu tazili scholar and thinker al-Jahiz (d. 
255/868), asked the Shiah about their proofs concerning raj‘ah (resurrec- 
tion) and tanasukh (reincarnation) as well as on what grounds they were 
asserting bada.” The Shi‘i groups that engaged in the Imamate debates inter- 
preted several narrations to support the similar case arising from `Ali al- 
Hadi’s death. 

The Shi`i theologians’ focus on bada earned this concept an important 
position. Uniting first around the leadership of Ja`far al-Sadiq and Musa al- 
Kazim, and then around one of Musa’s sons, the Shiah majority referred to 
several narrations from the Imams to support this notion. At the same time, 
these narrations give us some clues as to how they understood bada. In a 
report narrated by Saffar al-Qummi (d. 290/902), Ja far al-Sadiq is reported 
to have said: “When God had changed His mind regarding something in His 
knowledge, He indeed informed and presented it to the Imams before us.”” 

Although there are many reports about bada, they lack cohesion. One 
reason for this is that such reports exist in early Shi`i sources. That is, events 
and reports were written down immediately and without a careful examina- 
tion of their accuracy. The lack of agreement and ongoing disputes within 
the groups also contributed to the rise of contradictory reports. One outcome 
of this was the report about Hassan al-° Askari’s Imamate in Ithna ~ Ashari lit- 
erature. In fact, Ithna ~Ashari scholars made serious efforts to explain away 
such reports. 

On the one hand, such reports speak of God changing His mind; on the 
other hand, they include the following words: “When God wills something, 
He first measures it out (taqdir), afterwards, He predestines it and, lastly, 
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performs it.”® In addition, because the Shiah accept naksh, there are reports 
related to it. For instance, when discussing why the Companions disagreed 
about “rubbing the feet (mash al-gadam) as part of ablution,” Muhammad 
Baqir reported: “The Prophet kept silent when his Companions asked him: 
“You command us something and we move toward it; afterward, you say 
something different.’” Thereupon, God sent down: ‘Say (O Muhammad): I 
am not a new thing among the Messengers, nor do I know what will be done 
with me or with you. I only follow that which is revealed to me, and I am 
but a plain warner’” (46:9). 

Those who opposed the Ithna ~Asharis criticized them severely for 
accepting bada. In an attempt to respond to such criticism, some Shiri theolo- 
gians who were influenced by the Mu‘tazilah claimed an identity between 
bada and naskh. But such Ithna *Ashari scholars of hadith and Qur’anic exe- 
gesis as “Abd Allah ibn Ja`far al-Himyari al-Qummi*' and Muhammad ibn 
Mas`ud ibn Muhammad ibn `Ayyash al-Sulami al-Samarqandi (d. 320/932)” 
retained the tradition of quoting such reports in their books. 

In sum, the claims of bada that arose in the late first century AH engen- 
dered disputes among the Shiah concerning the Imamate following Ja`far 
al-Sadiq’s death. After disappearing for a while, it resurfaced after `Ali al- 
Hadi’s death. As a result, several allegedly forged narrations appeared in 
Ithna `Ashari books. 


The Ithna `Ashariyyah and Bada 


The Ithna `Ashariyyah is one of the most important Shi`i groups that believe 
in the existence and necessity of the Imamate for all time and, citing divine 
pre-designation, that the twelve Imams (i.e., `Ali ibn Abi Talib and those of 
his descendents who came through Husayn ibn `Ali) are infallible and per- 
fect. The formation of this group started about twenty years after Hassan 
al- Askari (d. 260/873), the eleventh Imam, died. 

Although the issue of bada first surfaced in the time of Ja`far al-Sadiq 
and `Ali al-Hadi, the Ithna ~Ashariyyah claim that it actually appeared dur- 
ing the time of the Prophet. They usually divide bada into two types: reason- 
able and unreasonable. As we shall elaborate in the following pages, they 
maintain that bada, in the sense of changing an earlier decision as a result of 
acquired knowledge later on, cannot be ascribed to God. As for reasonable 
bada, their theologians held different views about it.“ 

However, they understood this concept quite differently. In fact, after the 
Ithna `Asharis established themselves, their theologians defined bada as 
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naksh, for they no longer had any reason to regard it as “God changing His 
mind.” This is because many narrations were allegedly fabricated to estab- 
lish the Twelve Imams’ validity. As a result, their place in Shi theology was 
consolidated. Nevertheless, bada played a crucial role in designating the 
Imamates of Musa al-Kazim and Hasan al-- Askari. Therefore, Shaykh Mufid 
(d. 413/1022) faced no difficulty in pointing to the wrongness of grounding 
belief in bada.” 

Bada had another, but less crucial, impact on Imamite theology: 
explaining why the Mahdi, the Prophet’s “true successor” who is expected 
to salvage the global Muslim community, has not come yet.“ Unable to 
explain this, despite the passage of so many years, the Ithna `Ashari theolo- 
gians based their replies on certain narrations, one of which claims that “God 
planned his emergence to take place in 70 AH. However, He postponed it 
until 140 AH because the murder of Husayn, the Prophet’s grandson, angered 
Him. However, when the information He had granted was divulged, He did 
not assign another date for this event.” In fact, this narration hints that 
bada, in the sense of God changing His mind, could easily find support 
among the Ithna “Ashariyyah of that time. 

Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935), a Sunni theologian who wit- 
nessed the formation of the Ithna * Ashariyyah school of thought, categorized 
the Shi`ah into three groups based on whether God would change His mind 
after hearing something. He thinks that the first group would regard it as 
quite normal for God to change His mind, for they argue that He wills to do 
something at one time and then changes His mind because something new 
appears to Him. That He commands something concerning the Shariah and 
then abrogates it stems from His change of mind about the issue. If God has 
not informed any of His creatures as to what He knows, He is entitled to 
change His mind. But if He has already informed His servants about a par- 
ticular issue, He is not so entitled. The second group considers it permissi- 
ble for God to change His mind about something until it occurs. Just as they 
consider it reasonable for Him to change His mind concerning that which He 
has told His servants, it is also conceivable for Him to change His mind 
about something even after informing His servants about it. The third group 
rejects the entire concept of bada, saying that it is unthinkable for God to do 
such a thing.“ 

The Mur tazili theologian Abu al-Husayn al-Khayyat (d. 300/912) reports 
that except for the few Shiah who established a friendship with the Mu tazi- 
lah, the Shiah as a whole accepted bada when dealing with divine reports. 
He disproves Ibn al-Rawandi’s assertion that there is a complete identity 
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between the Shiri understanding of bada and the Murtazili interpretation of 
naksh. The difference between the two is merely nominal, for the meaning is 
the same.” For al-Khayyat, this definition is far from true in respect to the 
general Shi'ah community. Moreover, bada and naksh are different. He 
draws a clear distinction between adopting naksh as regards divine injunc- 
tions and prohibitions and espousing bada as regards divine reports. Hence, 
al-Khayyat is convinced that the majority of the Ithna ~Ashariyyah believe 
that God may report that He will do something and then may decide not to 
do it. For him, those who consider bada to be the same as naksh formed a 
tiny minority within the overall Shi`ah community.” Among this tiny minor- 
ity are such early Ithna `Ashari theologians as Hasan ibn Musa al- 
Nawbakhti (d. 310/922), Abu Sahl Ismail ibn `Ali al-Nawbakhti (d. 
311/923), and Ibn Qibbah al-Rhazi,”' for they contributed the most to inter- 
preting bada as naksh. In his Naqd Kitab al-Ishad, Ibn Qibbah expresses his 
deep anguish over the ascription of bada to him, contending that whoever 
claims that God changes His mind in accordance with changing affairs is an 
unbeliever.” 

What is meant by the “majority of the Shah” are the masses belonging 
to various schools along with those who came under Qom’s influence and 
thus derived all of their proofs from the Imams’ reports. Consisting of many 
divergent groups, the Shah of that time faced a considerable potential of 
ghulat (extremists). These people must have been the ones who imputed 
every kind of bada to God. Al-Ash`ari is most likely to have referred to them 
as the second group. The “Shii Qum school” and al-Ash‘ari, both of whom 
can be placed into the first division, believe in a limited bada, as can be seen 
in the following reports. They came together with the theologians under the 
title of the Imamiyyah (or Ithna `Ashariyyah).® We can learn about their 
views on bada from the reports conveyed by their leader al-Kulayni (d. 329/ 
941), an Ithna `Ashari scholar of hadith. 

Al-Kulayni devoted a chapter to bada in his Al-Kafi,* in which he 
quotes many of the Imams’ reports, to highlight its importance. However, 
the reports related to Isma‘il ibn Ja`far’s imamate are not found among them. 
In one report, it is narrated that al-Rida (the eighth Imam) said: “God sent 
no prophet who did not promulgate the impermissibility of drinking wine 
and the permissibility of bada for God.”*° Two similar narrations claim that 
worshipping God is best done by bada.” 

The reports narrated by al-Kulayni stress bada’s importance, provide 
some information about its definition and nature, and emphasize that God 
does not change His mind concerning those issues that He has revealed to 
His servants. According to another of his reports: 
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God has two kinds of knowledge. No one can know His secret knowledge 
except Himself. The other knowledge is that which He revealed to His 
servants, such as angels, messengers, and the rest of humanity. God may 
change His opinion regarding the secret knowledge (i.e., the knowledge 
He did not divulge to His servants).*’ 


Another narration states that “God can change His opinion in relation to 
the knowledge secret to Himself, which He did not reveal to anyone.’ In 
brief, these narrations imply that God changes only those of His opinions 
about which He has not informed His servants. Thus, al-Kalayni rejects the 
extremists’ claim that God may change His mind after learning something 
new. In one of the reports he narrated about bada, he states: “When Ja`far 
al-Sadiq was asked if a thing that does not exist in God’s knowledge hap- 
pens one day, he replied: ‘No! God degrades one who says so.”””” 

As pointed out above, the early Ithna ~Ashariyyah adopted two interpre- 
tations of bada. Being in close interaction with the Mutazilis, the theologi- 
cal wing tried to keep away from bada outside of naksh. The Akhbari 
school,” being quite removed from theology, considered bada as limited to 
the borders established by al-Kulyani’s narrated reports. However, Ibn 
Babawayh (d. 381/991) tried to reconcile these two attitudes. 

The Ithna *Asharis’ conception of bada underwent a considerable trans- 
formation in the hands of Ibn Babawayh. Although he attached some impor- 
tance to the narrations, he brought this school of thought closer to theology 
by retaining the bada narrations transmitted by al-Kulayni and using the 
proofs provided by Shii theologians. For instance, he took up the narration 
regarding Ismail ibn Ja`far, one that al-Kulayni had dared not use in rela- 
tion to bada. In addition, he tried to dictate the literal sense of bada, which 
had been largely conceived of in its technical sense as God changing His 
mind. By taking bada in the sense of “becoming apparent and clear,” he 
attempted to rescue his school of thought from the accusation that some of 
the Imams had been pre-designated through bada. 

Like many other adversaries of the Ithna `Asharis who challenged bada, 
the Zaydis argued that the idea, which was put forward in relation to the 
Imamates of Isma‘il ibn Ja’ far and Muhammad ibn `Ali, contradict the claim 
that the Imams’ names and numbers are pre-designated. Ibn Babawayh 
rejected this claim, despite the existence of reports related to bada, and 
asked the Zaydis: “In what proof are you grounding the claim that Ja`far ibn 
Muhammad appointed his son as Imam? Who reported and accepted it? This 
is the fabrication of a group who claimed the Imamate of Isma‘il, and this 
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claim thus has no ground.” To him, the remark that “God changed His opin- 
ion about nothing as He did about my son Isma‘il” means “Nothing of the 
divine will became as clear regarding anything else as when it killed my son 
Ismail before me, clarifying that he could not become Imam because of his 
incapacity.” For Ibn Babawayh, any bada associated with the Imamate 
means disclosing Isma‘il ibn Ja‘far’s unsuitability for the Imamate.*! 

Ibn Babawayh asserted that it is impossible for God to change His mind 
out of regret and that only ignorant people can accept such a belief. For 
him, God Almighty is far exalted above that. He defined the type of bada 
that is acceptable for God as: “God begins creating something and com- 
pletes its creation before something else. He then exterminates this thing 
and begins creating another thing.” In other words, He first lays down an 
edict and then changes it, as shown when He changed the prayer direction 
(giblah) and how long a divorced woman had to wait before she remarried. 
For him, abrogating the earlier revealed books with the Qur’an is another 
type of bada.” 

The most important scholar after Ibn Babawayh to deal with bada is the 
theologian Shaykh Mufid (d. 413/1022). Like Ibn Babawayh, he views bada 
as naksh in relation to the legal issues and in its literal sense understands it 
in respect to divine reports. He argues that there is no difference between the 
Shi`ah and the Sunnis in relation to this subject.” Furthermore, he claims 
that a religion brought by a prophet can be abrogated only by another 
prophet. Therefore, the claim that the Imams receive revelation like the 
prophets is kufr (unbelief). He maintains that all of the Ithna `Asharis think 
like this.“ 

We have already pointed out that Mufid takes bada in its literal sense of 
“appearing.” When discussing a report he attributes to Ja far al-Sadiq, he is 
the first to argue that the Ithna `Ashari view on bada depends upon narration 
(sam`) instead of reason. For him, reports came from the Imams themselves 
about this doctrine. The underlying point about bada is “becoming appar- 
ent.” According to him, what is meant by “But something will confront them 
from Allah, which they could never have counted upon” (39:47), is that of 
God’s acts, those things that are outside of their calculations and dispositions 
appeared for them. And what is meant by “For the evils of their deeds will 
confront them, and they will be confronted [and] completely encircled by 
that which they used to mock!” (39:48) is that the punishment for their 
actions will become apparent and clear for them. Mufid remarks that the 
Arabs say “it appeared from such a person” as well as “a good deed or elo- 
quent word appeared for such a person.””® 
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Mufid also notes that not all of God’s actions can be classified as bada; 
those actions that are to be so qualified should be those that are far above 
human reason. To him, “the bada of God” are those things that are not sup- 
posed to emerge. However, the term bada cannot be used in regard to those 
things that are known and very likely to appear.” 

Most of the Ithna ~Ashari theologians, including Shaykh Mufid, rely 
largely upon Mu‘ tazili formulations in elaborating their thesis of bada. 
Some of the Mu‘tazilah associate bada with the principle of aslah (the best). 
Accordingly, God does the best for His servants and His plans are founded 
on what is most suitable and useful for them.” Mufid tends to take the nar- 
ration regarding Ismail ibn Ja`far in this context. He writes: “What Ja far al- 
Sadiq meant with his words ‘God changed His opinion regarding my son 
Ismail as He never did on anything else’ is that God distanced death from 
him because such an occurrence was feared to take place. God bestowed 
grace upon him by distancing death from him.” Mufid says that the reports 
about this subject came from Ja`far al-Sadiq. 

According to the narration, Ja far is reported to have said: “Death was 
inscribed for Isma`il two times. I asked God to prevent it, and He did so.” 
Otherwise, God does not change His mind after He designates someone as 
a prophet or an Imam or honors someone with having belief. Mufid 
remarks that God cannot be accused of such bada, as it is established by 
the consensus of the Shi`i jurists.” He argues that Ja`far al-Sadiq severely 
criticized qualifying God with such types of bada: “Whoever thinks that 
God changes His mind out of regret becomes unbeliever in our presence” 
and “I completely dissociate myself from the person who assumes that 
what is yesterday unknown to God appears (i.e., becomes known) for Him 
today.”” 

Mufid elaborates upon this issue in association with the question of ajal 
(the fixed term): 


Something is sometimes written depending on a condition, and the situa- 
tion changes about the matter in this case. God says: “Then God decreed a 
stated term. And there is in His presence another determined term” (6:2). 
This verse shows that ajal comes about in two ways. The first one is con- 
ditional, which accepts diminution and expansion. The following verses 
indicate this: “Nor is a part cut off from his life but is in a decree ordained” 
(35:11) and “Tf the peoples of the towns had but believed and feared Allah, 
We should indeed have opened up for them all kinds of blessings from 
heaven and earth” (7:96). These verses condition the lengthening of their 
lifespan depending upon their goodness and keeping away from sin. 
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Similarly, in 71:10 and onward, God Almighty made the prolongation of 
nations’ lifetime and the bestowing of blessings conditional upon their 
repentance. If they do not repent, their lifespan will be lowered and they 
will be terminated by the punishment of God.” 


In short, Mufid tries to say that such lengthening and diminishing of fixed 
lifetimes are examples of God changing His mind. 

Abu Jafar al-Tusi (d. 460/1067), who summarizes the Ithna ~Asharis’ 
views of bada up to his time, explains bada as naksh, just as the Mu tazilah 
had understood it. If it is connected with what is existent, it means “a change 
of conditions,” because bada literally means “becoming apparent.” It is nat- 
ural that, in the context of God’s actions, anything, the conditions of which 
we know or do not know, may contradict our surmises.” 

Al-Tusi also takes the report “there occurred bada about Isma`il from 
God” as “there occurred bada in relation to this issue from the side of God” 
because people had thought that Ismail ibn Ja`far would become the Imam 
after Jafar al-Sadiq. However, upon the former’s death, they realized that 
their surmise was groundless and came to terms with Musa ibn Ja‘far’s 
Imamate. Similarly, they thought that Muhammad ibn `Ali al-Hadi would 
become Imam after his father. Yet it became clear after his death that God’s 
decree had not pre-designated him as Imam. The same holds true for Isma‘il 
ibn Ja far. In other words, God did not pre-designate him and then change 
His mind, because one cannot conceive of God doing such a thing.” 

Abu Salah Halabi (d. 447/1055), another Ithna `Ashari, tends to eluci- 
date his school of thought’s conception of bada more technically. For him, 
legal naksh does not necessitate a change of mind. He lays down three con- 
ditions for bada: the enjoined issue should be the same as the prohibited one, 
the method and the time should be the same, and the moral obligation should 
be imposed upon the same person. For him, bada takes place only when 
these three conditions unite. On the other hand, naksh is something different 
because the enjoined issue is not the same as the prohibited one. For exam- 
ple, the prohibition of hunting on Saturdays during the time of Prophet 
Moses is different from the same prohibition during the time of Prophet 
Muhammad. Therefore, Halabi argues, the necessary conditions for bada are 
incomplete because of the dissimilarity between the two cases.” 

In sum, we can say that bada underwent several transformations from 
the emergence of the Ithna ~Asharis onward. If we discard the extreme 
claims prevailing in the grassroots, we can divide the early Ithna * Asharis 
into two groups: those who accept a limited bada and those who take bada 
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as outright naksh. However, it seems that they tend to pass by without touch- 
ing on the bada claims about the Imamates of Isma‘il ibn Ja`far al-Sadiq and 
Muhammad ibn `Ali al-Hadi. Ibn Babawayh, who did address these reports, 
tends to do so from the viewpoint of the term’s literal sense and strives to 
free the reports from the context of the debates over the Imamate. Mufid also 
tries to follow a similar course by discussing the issue in connection with the 
question of divine munificence (lutf). On the other hand, both of them 
remark that, technically, bada and naksh have the same meaning. 

The following generations of Ithna `Ashari scholars say little new about 
the issue. The latest point arrived at is summed up by M. Rida Muzaffar, 
who remarks: 


A notion like the emergence of an idea which did not exist earlier cannot 
be thought of God. In the Qur’an, it is stated that “Allah blots out or con- 
firms what He pleases: with Him is the Mother of the Book” [13:39]. So, 
God may obliterate what He disclosed in accordance with the conditions 
and then re-disclose it distinctly. In addition, bada is similar to the abro- 
gation of earlier laws with the Shariah as well as to the abolishment of 
some decrees revealed to him in the later revelations.” 


Conclusion 


My paper demonstrates that Shri theologians have held several conceptions 
and interpretations of bada over time due to special and temporal events. 
This notion, which first emerged among the Kaysaniyyah groups in Kufah 
in a very simple form, was later used as a proof during debates over the 
Imamate theory. The various interpretations espoused by different Shi`i 
groups resulted in disputes over its nature. Of many contradicting claims, 
there arose such views that no kind of bada is permissible for God. These 
claims also caused several reports to enter Shri literature. 

However, the criticisms leveled against the Shiah because of such 
claims made by their adversaries stimulated their theologians to explain the 
doctrine in a more rational way. Especially after the doctrine of the Twelve 
Imams was established, Ithna `Ashari theologians began to argue that bada 
means the same as naksh and therefore cannot be used to ground the belief 
in the Imams’ pre-designation. Reinterpreting the reports about the Imamates 
of Isma‘il ibn Ja`far and Muhammad ibn `Ali, they asserted that in such a 
context, bada is not “a change of God’s mind concerning the Imams’ 
appointment,” but rather pointed to the very clarity of their situation. Thus, 
they endeavored to restore and promote the term’s literal sense. This also 
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forms the latest phase of the Shi`i interpretation of bada, because since then 
no important change has taken place in regard to it. 

It is clear that the Shri theologians who addressed and gave final shape 
to bada thought more clearly and felt that establishing an early Shri version 
of bada seemed problematic in both religious and theological terms. While 
interacting with Mu tazili theologians, Shi'i theologians carved out a more 
reasonable and acceptable model of bada. In addition, the latest position 
regarding this concept proves that it is necessary to prefer rational methods 
over narrations and reports while elaborating upon theology. 
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Editorial 


The Qur’an as Matrix of Islamic 
Civilization and Society 


Societies are generally seen as producers of texts. Islam suggests that texts are 
producers of society, especially texts that record divine revelation from prophets and 
messengers. In the genre of literature that deals with the miraculous nature (i‘jaz) of 
the Qur’an, various authors have sought to demonstrate the miracle of the Qur’an on 
various grounds: the compelling and matchless esthetic beauty of the Arabic; the 
quality of information and knowledge contained in the Book, either “scientific” or 
“religious”; and its miraculous transformative power, by which a new civilization 
was created through the work of devout believers whose souls had been changed. The 
unprecedented advance in civilization associated with Islam’s spread is offered as 
sufficient proof. Thus Islamic civilization is seen to have an umbilical relationship 
with the Qur’an as revelation and text. Just as the Qur’an itself speaks of the umm al- 
kitab, bringing motherhood fully into the divine economy, Muslims and their soci- 
eties may be seen as children and progeny of the Qur’an, their mother. Such a sense 
is heightened when one remembers that the most frequently invoked attribute of God 
is Rahmah (mercy), whether as al-Rahman or as al-Rahim, and that these attributes 
share their etymology with the word rahim (womb), a symbol of unconditional and 
naturally given protection, nourishment, solicitude, and love. 

This veneration of and dependency on the written word is one of the hallmarks 
of what Hodgson termed “islamicate societies.” Islamic culture’s textual output is of 
course impossible to tabulate properly, covering as it it does a vast and heretofore 
unimaginable range of subjects, genres, and functions. This issue of the journal offers 
just a glimmer of the kind of truly dazzling variety of intellectual and artistic pursuits 
that found themselves simultaneously influencing and influenced by their respective 
social contexts. With Sebastian Giinther’s article we are treated to a scholarly explo- 
ration of the highest caliber demonstrating, among other things, that impassioned 
learned debate about Islam’s true nature on the part of pious and devoted believers is 
not a recent development; rather, it is perhaps in the nature of Islam itself. Nevin 
Reda’s essay brings the Qur’an’s literary nature to center stage with her examination 
of the Qur’an’s intertextuality. The diversity with which Islamic texts and societies 
generate themselves is highlighted in Muhammed Rustom’s study of the work of 
William Chittick, one of the major scholars of Islamic thought today. Liyakat Takim 
takes us into the world of Shri figh, in a substantial analysis of the remarkably 
durable relationship between text and normative behavior so characteristic of Islam 
as such and Shi`ism in particular. We are especially fortunate to have the outstanding 
article by Ingrid Hehmeyer, in which the categories of “water,” “magic,” “ortho- 
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doxy,” and “community” are juxtaposed in a way that suggests to us the Qur’anic 
symbolic or metaphorical equation of water/revelation/guidance. This article causes 
us to think deeply about the differences between true guidance or religion and mere 
magic. Walid Saleh’s essay is a thoughtful and searching contemplation of the 
Qur’anic view of “death.” One uses inverted commas here because it is clear that in 
Saleh’s sensitive reading, death in the Qur’an is something of an illusion or mis- 
nomer. Finally, Omid Safi’s eloquent and learned meditation on the nature of Islam 
and its texts is surely conditioned by a specific time, place, and social discourse and, 
paradoxically, expressive of something essential and unchanging. 

The Qur’an is clearly addressed to something called “humanity.” Indeed, it may 
be distinguished among the world’s holy books by the degree and frequency with 
which it mentions, invokes, or addresses this particular topic. The generative or 
umbilical link between text and society makes itself manifest in both communities 
and individuals. In Islam’s long and impressive venture, we can trace the effects of 
Qur’anic teaching in both social contexts and the nobility and creativity of individ- 
ual lives. While we might not know exactly what “humanity” is, we can think of it 
as appearing in two forms, much like light itself, which science tells us can be stud- 
ied as wave or particle, even if we do not know exactly what it is either. What Nwyia 
famously referred to as the “coranization of consciousness” has much in common 
with a process that religious studies identifies as “soul formation.” And the vastly var- 
iegated richness of the cosmopolitanism that has typically characterized Muslim 
society may be thought of as both an achievement and an expression of this spiri- 
tual development. 

Today, it is necessary to read the Qur’an first of all in light of itself and sec- 
ondly in the context of a pluralistic global humanity whose future depends not upon 
triumphalism, conquest, and notions of cultural superiority, but rather upon the basic, 
and I might add, quintessentially Qur’anic axioms and verities of mutuality, cooper- 
ation, respect for cultural difference, and peace. To begin this reading, one must adopt 
the presupposition that the Qur’an is a profoundly meaningful, unified, and incom- 
parably beautiful challenge to humanity to a kind of moral excellence frequently 
deemed unfashionable or unrealistic in the postmodern world. In short, one must see 
it as the epic of the world of Islam and Muslims, among whose main tasks is explain- 
ing its teachings to the rest of the world by example and other forms of peaceable and 
humane discourse, such as implementing the Book’s challenging behavioral and 
moral standards. This epic’s heroes include many of the prophets of the Hebrew 
Bible, several previously unknown prophets of Arabia, Jesus Christ, and Muham- 
mad. Their shared epic drama is the moral regeneration of their respective societies: 
the journey from savagery and barbarity to culture and civilization. The Qur’an is a 
distinctive, poetic, and sacred discourse whose epic theme is the simultaneous trans- 
formation of the individual and society. History, according to the Qur’an, is defined 
and takes its shape precisely from humanity’s serial and collective responses to those 
special moral and spiritual athletes known as prophets and divine messengers. To the 
degree that societies and individuals have successfully met the challenge of social 
justice, the cultivation of individual moral and ethical virtues, political harmony and 
mutual respect across cultures and languages, then to that extent a society may be 
deemed, according to the Qur’an, prosperous, productive, and righteous. 


Editorial iii 


The Qur’anic epic moves along first with the intervention, solicitude, and mercy 
of God, known to Arabs of whatever religion as Allah. It is assisted both by godly 
protagonists and such other supernatural entities as angels. But the primary focus is 
not only individual salvation (though this is certainly part of the program); rather, it 
is “salvation” on a communal scale. Thus the traditional epic’s terms may be thought 
to be, in this instance, somewhat modified. There is another modification of the genre 
in the instance of the Qur’an. Anyone among the uninitiated who has read it ... and 
usually the uninitiated will read it in translation ... is struck by an apparent disconti- 
nuity of the text’s flow: the rhyme and other intensely musical and cohesive aspects 
of the Arabic being absent in translation. The Qur’an seems to these readers to be a 
book without a beginning, a middle, and/or an ending. Additionally, while it is full of 
many discrete accounts and stories populated by heroes familiar and otherwise, these 
stories sometimes seem to begin in medias res and end just as abruptly ... frequently 
without “dramatic resolution.” This has been one of the features emphasized in such 
a derogatory light in the past by a phobic reading of the text. Furthermore, its vari- 
ous narratives are separated by seeming non sequitur sections on legal obligations of 
the individual and the community, by prayers, by apocalyptic visions and, occasion- 
ally, mysterious and inscrutable allusions and disconnected Arabic letters. Thus, the 
whole represents a reading experience quite unparalleled in “the West.” 

It has been argued, beginning with Aristotle, that “dramatic resolution” is in fact 
quite artificial. Rather than mirroring “real life,” it actually provides relief, catharsis, 
and/or escape from it. The Qur’an is not about escape. It may thus be thought ulti- 
mately a most verisimilar of epics in the way its chapters and verses — suras and ayas 
— chart and mirror the frequently disconcerting but nonetheless exquisitely familiar 
contrapuntal, polyrhythmic succession of lived experience’s vagaries, those success- 
es, reverses, triumphs and failures, loyalties, betrayals and mysteries — that nearly 
always seem to appear in medias res — in the average “real life.” Thus in the Qur’an 
we have a sacred “epic verité.” Those who believe in its truth and beauty sometimes 
marvel at the lack of imagination of those who cannot grasp this point. 

Another important genre of literature, included in the Qur’an and later devel- 
oped to a high degree of sophistication by Muslim intellectuals, is history. By the 
time Islamic history began to be sponsored officially — that is to say written — in 
Muslim realms, the community had developed and acquired many of the character- 
istic institutions and vocations that would continue to work themselves out over time. 
One key pattern of this early history has to do with the function of various severe 
crises in early Islamic history. Some of these crises have been characterized as polit- 
ical and some religious. For whatever reasons, these social, political, and religious 
crises occurred and left in their wake groups with varying theologies and visions of 
“the true Islam.” By the early ninth century, aided by the vast wealth and power accu- 
mulated during the Abbasid dynasty’s political successes, the court had mounted one 
of the most impressive “state-sponsored scholarly enterprises up to that time: the 
attempt to collate, classify, and then translate the world’s knowledge into Arabic. This 
project brought Muslims into direct contact with Greek (pagan) philosophy, and the 
Muslims — supremely confident of their place in the world as followers of the most 
recent divine revelation — set about coordinating this “foreign” knowledge with 
Qur’anic revelation. It was the supreme confidence of Islamic society that allowed it 
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to take truth from whichever quarter it might be found. After all, according to Islam, 
all knowledge comes from God, a God who communicates such knowledge and truth 
to humans through specially chosen messengers. Therefore, truths and knowledge 
found outside of the Islamic cultural sphere might be imported, as long as it is recog- 
nized that these too will have their ultimate source in revelation, even if there 
exists no historical record of God’s revelatory activity in the foreign culture. The all- 
important epistemological presupposition was and is: if it is true, it must have its 
source in prophecy; if there is no record of such, say in ancient Greece, then the traces 
of such an event must have been lost forever. This applied to what we would refer to 
today as the two mutually exclusive spheres of science and religion. In classical Islam 
no such categorization is evident. It is absolutely inconceivable that any truth could 
occur outside the system of monotheistic prophecy. Just as such a spirit is exem- 
plary of the classical and premodern cosmopolitanism that may be considered one of 
Islam’s greatest achievements, it is important to remember that such cosmopoli- 
tanism has its genesis in the Qur’an itself, a Book that has much to offer a world 
struggling with globalism and cosmopolitanism in a new key today. Such a world 
would do well to seek insight from that same source in such verses as these: 


There is no compulsion in religion: true guidance has become distinct from 
error, so whoever rejects false deities and believes in God has grasped the 
firmest hand-hold, one that will never break. God is all-hearing and all- 
knowing. (Qur’an 2:256) 


Another of His signs is the creation of the heavens and Earth, and the diver- 
sity of your languages and colors. There truly are signs in this for those who 
know. (Qur’an 30:22) 


If God had so willed, He could have made them a single community, but 
He admits to His mercy whoever He will; the evildoers will have no one to 
protect or help them. (Qur’an 42:8-9) 


O People, We created you all from a single man and a single woman, and 
made you into races and tribes so that you should recognize one another. In 
God’s eyes, the most honored of you are the ones most mindful of Him: 
God is all-knowing, all-aware. (Qur’an 49:13) 


Every community is sent a messenger, and when their messenger comes 
they will be judged justly; they will not be wronged. (Qur’an 10:47) 


We shall show them Our signs in every region of Earth and in themselves, 
until it becomes clear to them that this is the Truth. Is it not enough that your 
Lord witnesses everything? (Qur’an 41:53) 
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In our days, religion has once again 
become something alien: 
Al-Khattabi’s Critique 
of the State of Religious Learning 
in Tenth-century Islam! 


Sebastian Günther 


Among the modern studies on classical Islamic theology, two articles by 
George Makdisi deserve special mention: “Ash`ari and the Ash‘arites in 
Islamic Religious History” and “The Juridical Theology of Shafii: Origins 
and Significance of Usiil al-Fiqh.” In the latter essay, Makdisi divides the 
development of medieval Islamic theology into three major stages.* The FIRST 
STAGE was characterized by the formation of two distinct groups with con- 
trasting views of Islamic theology: (a) the traditionalists who relied on “faith” 
and rejected “reason” in theological thought and (b) the rationalists who, in 
this regard, prioritized “reason” over “faith.” The SECOND STAGE was marked 
by the dramatic emergence of the theologian Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari of 
Basra (324/935), who was initially an active follower of the Mu tazilites and 
their rationalistic interpretations but then (around the year 300/912-13) “con- 
verted” to orthodoxy. Al-Ash*ari not only rendered reason and the method of 
“rationalistic dialectic reasoning” (kalam) acceptable to traditional Muslim 
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scholars (with the exception of the ultra-conservative Hanbalites, who vehe- 
mently opposed it), but also provided Islamic orthodoxy overall with a solid 
argumentative foundation, especially in theological discussions. The THIRD 
STAGE began around the middle of the fifth/eleventh century, when the 
Ash`arites, after a period of insignificance, suddenly reappeared and not only 
managed to noticeably increase their influence, but also to successfully steer 
a middle course between the Mu tazilites and the Hanbalites. Whether the 
Ash`arites actually “triumphed” as the dominant school of theology in 
eleventh-century Baghdad, however, is another matter about which modern 
scholarship has not yet reached a final decision. 

Makdisi provides several additional significant insights into the his- 
tory of classical Islamic thought. First, he recalls that there was more than a 
century of difference between al-Ash‘ari’s work on the one hand, and the 
activities of the later and then full-grown Ash`ari school of orthodox Islamic 
theology on the other (in which the strictly traditionalist elements domi- 
nated). Second, Ash‘ari thought succeeded in establishing itself above all in, 
or more precisely, through the Shafii school of law.° Last, yet importantly, 
the rich (though still insufficiently studied) anti-kalam literature produced by 
conservative Muslim scholars during that time was not only directed against 
the Mu tazilites, but also in part against the Ash‘ arites.° 

In the context of these dynamic intellectual and dogmatic developments 
in medieval Islam, Makdisi briefly mentions the Shafii scholar Abu Sulay- 
man al-Khattabi (d. 388/998) and his treatise The Dispensability of Specu- 
lative Theology and Its Followers (Al-Ghunya ‘an al-Kaladm wa-Ahlihi), 
which is only partly extant.’ So far, modern scholarship has taken little 
notice of this, as we will argue, remarkable medieval scholar.’ The present 
study is, therefore, devoted to shedding some light on al-Khattabi’s life, work, 
and scholarly output. This will serve as a prelude to our main objective, 
which is to take a closer look at his assessment of the state of religious learn- 
ing in Islam in the second half of the fourth/tenth century. Al-Khattabi’s 
analysis of the situation of contemporary Muslim scholarship in general, and 
his critical appraisal of the traditionalist and rationalist groups of orthodox 
Sunni thinkers in particular, represent valuable firsthand evidence for the 
intellectual history of Islam at this time. In fact, this study will help us to bet- 
ter understand the complexity of the traditionalist stance held by this adher- 
ent of Sunni orthodoxy in the stern debates between Muslim scholars of his 
time over “tradition and reform” in Islamic thought and society. 

For this task, we will concentrate on al-Khattabi’s introduction to his 
compendium Auspicious Examples from Prophetic Traditions (Ma`âlim al- 
Sunan), a four-part work in which he endeavors to comment on those 
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accounts from Abu Dawud al-Sijistani’s (d. 275/888) famous Compendium 
of Prophetic Traditions (Kitab al-Sunan) that, in his opinion, deserve clari- 
fication.” Remarkably enough, al-Khattabi was a pioneer in the field of 
hadith studies, for his Ma`âlim al-Sunan was the very first commentary on 
an authoritative Sunni collection of prophetic traditions. This point cannot 
be stressed enough. 

In this context, we will pay special attention to one particularly interest- 
ing aspect of al-Khattabi’s ideas: his understanding of the relation between 
religion and reason in Sunni Islam. On the one hand, we will note that he 
very pointedly criticizes the Mu‘tazilite concept of “‘rationalistic” or “spec- 
ulative” theology (kalam). On the other, however, it will become clear that 
despite his orthodox position on this matter, he offers several rather meas- 
ured views on nazar, which in al-Khattabi’s paradigm of thought (as indi- 
cated in the Ma‘dlim), seems to mean the “careful examination,” “logical 
reasoning,” and “research” indispensable to those scholars who seek to 
arrive at well-reasoned opinions. He thus appears to advocate nazar as a 
legitimate approach, one that was needed especially by scholars of law, 
rather than to represent it as a method of “philosophical and theological 
speculation” (a Mu tazilite practice that most conservative scholars consid- 
ered an objectionable innovation), or as “spiritual perception” (as some mys- 
tics used the term).’° 


Al-Khattabi the Scholar 


Who was al-Khattabi? Abu Sulayman Hamd ibn Muhammad ibn Ibra- 
him ibn al-Khattab al-Khattabi al-Busti was born in Rajab 319 (July 931) 
in Bust (now Lashkargah), a city in southern Afghanistan." The variant of 
his first name, Ahmad for Hamd, which is occasionally found in the bio- 
bibliographical sources, was apparently already used during his lifetime.” 
The nisbah “al-Khattabi,’ by which he came to be known, refers to his 
great-grandfather, al-Khattab. It is also said that Abu Sulayman al-Khattabi 
was a descendant of Zayd ibn al-Khattab, a brother of the second Rightly 
Guided Caliph, `Umar ibn al-Khattab (d. 23/644)." 

Various journeys, whether in search of knowledge and education (talab 
al-`ilm) or for the purpose of trade, by which he earned his living, enabled 
al-Khattabi to visit many places in the eastern part of the Islamic empire. 
Yet even as he grew older, al-Khattabi’s persistent “thirst for knowledge” 
inspired him to undertake numerous extended journeys. He traveled 
between Bust, Nishapur, the Hijaz, Basra, Baghdad (where he spent most of 
his time during the later stage of his life), and other cities and regions of the 
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Islamic East. During the final years of his life, he settled in his hometown of 
Bust and joined a Sufi monastery located at the edge of the river Hilmend 
(known also as Hindmind) near Bust.'* He died there at the age of 67 in 
Rabi’ al-Akhir 388 (April 998).’° 

Medieval Muslim biographers unanimously consider Abu Sulayman al- 
Khattabi to be a leading scholar in the fields of the Islamic Prophetic 
Tradition (hadith) and Shafi jurisprudence. They characterize him as one 
of the most knowledgeable and acclaimed authorities of his time (ahad 
aw iyat al-`ilm fi zamanihi; imam min a’immat al-sunnah), a trustworthy 
and reliable transmitter (thiga mutathabbit), and the author of numerous 
fine works (sahib al-tasanif al-hasanah). In addition, they note that he was 
a renowned man of letters, philologist, and lexicographer, as well as a mas- 
ter of Samanid poetry (the Samanids ruled between 819-999 in Central Asia 
and Greater Khorasan. ). 

Al-Khattabi’s colleague and friend, Abu Mansur al-Tha‘alibi of Nish- 
apur (d. 429/1037), who is mentioned here as an example of the medieval 
biographers’ overwhelmingly positive remarks on al-Khattabi, draws spe- 
cific attention to his expertise in belletristic literature (adab), asceticism 
(zuhd), piety (wara`), and transmission of knowledge and teaching 
(tadris), along with his writing activities (ta’lif).'"" Due to these special aca- 
demic qualifications and skills, al-Khattabi’s contemporaries compared 
him to Abu `Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam al-Harawi (d. 224/838), the well- 
known Qur’an expert, philologist, and transmitter of traditions.'* The only 
difference between the two scholars was, as al-Tha‘alibi notes, that in 
addition to his scientific achievements, al-Khattabi was also an accom- 
plished poet. 

Al-Khattabi’s remarkable scholarly reputation rests, above all, on his 
extensive work on the hadith literature, including, in particular, his commen- 
taries on two of the most famous authoritative Sunni hadith collections: 


1. Ma‘dlim al-Sunan [fi Sharh “Sahih” Abi Dâwûd] (Auspicious 
Examples from Prophetic Traditions: [Explaining Abu Dawud’s Com- 
pendium “The Sound Prophetic Traditions”) and 

2. Kitab A`lâm al-Sunan fi Sharh “Sahih” al-Bukhari (The Book of Out- 
standing Examples from the Prophetic Traditions: Explaining al- 
Bukhari’s Compendium “The Sound Prophetic Traditions’). 


In addition, al-Khattabi is also well known for his: 


3. Kitab Gharib al-Hadith (The Book of the Unfamiliar in the Prophetic 
Tradition), which is, according to the Syrian biographer and geogra- 
pher Yaqut al-Hamawi (d. 626/1229), an excellent and useful book.” 
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In it, al-Khattabi transmits those hadith reports that are not found in 
the earlier books on the same topic by Abu `Ubayd al-Qasim ibn 
Sallam al-Harawi (d. 224/838) and Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889). 


With these three major works on hadith, al-Khattabi earned his place in 
Islam’s intellectual history as someone who broke new ground in hadith stud- 
ies. Several factors support the accuracy of this assessment. First, not only is 
his Ma`âlim al-Sunan one of the most prominent medieval commentaries on 
an authoritative collection of prophetic traditions in general and Abu Dawud 
al-Sijistani’s (d. 275/889) collection in particular, but it is also the earliest 
such commentary on what was to become the canonical Sunni hadith litera- 
ture. Second, his commentary on al-Bukhari’s Sahih, which he composed 
shortly after the Ma“Glim, is similarly precious for at least two reasons: (a) it 
is the earliest commentary on al-Bukhari’s Sahih, a collection that came to be 
recognized as the most important of the five or six canonical Sunni hand- 
books of traditions, and (b) al-Khattabi’s work on al-Bukhari’s Sahih is in 
many respects highly original, as it resulted in a book that should be charac- 
terized as a polemical treatise rather than a neutral commentary.” In other 
words, al-Khattabi’s commentaries on two of the most important hadith col- 
lections are not only the earliest and among the richest in the vast and yet still 
understudied literature of hadith commentaries, but indeed inaugurated that 
very genre.” 

Finally, his Gharib al-Hadith represents a significant contribution to 
another type of hadith study, namely, that which examined uncommon and 
often unique prophetic traditions (and/or such expressions in these accounts) 
selected from the hadith literature as a whole, instead of from just one indi- 
vidual hadith collection. On the one hand, then, al-Khattabi followed in the 
footsteps of such prominent scholars as Ibn Sallam al-Harawi and Ibn 
Qutayba, who are well known for their works in this subcategory of hadith 
studies, and, on the other, inspired later scholars with his own research in this 
field, including, most notably, his student Abu `Ubayd al-Harawi (d. 
401/1011; see appendix). 


Al-Khattabi’s Scholarly Interests and Works 


The hadith literature and Islamic jurisprudence were at the center of al- 
Khattabi’s scholarly interests. In order to collect traditions, he is said to have 
studied with the “leading scholars of his time” (a’immat ‘asrihi) and, as Yaqut 
reports, “to have acquired knowledge from many of those possessing it” on 
his various study trips.” 
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At a young age, al-Khattabi left Bust” for Baghdad, where he studied 
Islamic jurisprudence with Ibn Abi Hurayrah (d. 345/956),” a Shafii scholar 
of law, and Abu Bakr al-Najjad (d. 348/959), a hadith scholar and man of let- 
ters. He subsequently joined Abu `Ali al-Saffar’s (d. 341/952) study circle, 
where he devoted himself to studying Arabic literature (adab) and Arabic 
philology. Later on he went to Basra, where he studied with Abu Bakr ibn 
Dassa (d. 346/957), a well-known scholar of hadith and Islamic law. In 
Mecca, he studied the hadith literature under the supervision of the hadith 
scholar Abu Sa‘id ibn al-A*rabi (d. 341/952) before leaving for Khorasan and 
Transoxania.” Finally, in Nishapur, he spent several years studying with Abu 
al-Abbas al-Asamm (d. 346/957), a rather famous hadith scholar, and Abu 
Bakr al-Qaffal al-Shashi (d. 365/976), a scholar of Islamic law. Only at this 
time did he begin to teach. Al-Hakim al-Naysaburi (405/ 1014 or 15), one of 
his students there, reports in his Chronicle of Nishapur that al-Khattabi’s lec- 
tures were a tremendous success and received much praise. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we find al-Khattabi’s scholarly out- 
put explicitly acknowledged and incorporated into the works of his numer- 
ous students, some of whom went on to become quite prominent: Abu 
Dharr al-Harawi (d. 435/1044), `Abd al-Ghafir al-Naysaburi (d. 448/1014), 
al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, and Abu `Ubayd al-Harawi (d. 401/1011). Yet al- 
Khattabi’s wide academic interests are best reflected in the different themes 
on which he wrote and published (allafa fi funûn min al-`ilm wa-sannafa).” 
at least nine of which are extant in manuscripts or are otherwise adequately 
attested.” In addition to the three aforementioned books on hadith, the fol- 
lowing are available in print: 


1. Kitâb Islâh Ghalat al-Muhaddithîn (The Book on Correcting the 
[Language] Mistakes of the Transmitters of Prophetic Traditions); 

2. Kitab Sha’n al-Du`â’ (The Book Concerning the Invocation of God), 
a work dealing with the significance and place of prayer in Islam; 

3. Kitab [al-Itisam bi] al-‘Uzla (The Book of [Adherence to] Solitude), 
and 

4. Bayan Tjâz al-Qur’Gn (Elucidating the Miraculous Character of the 
Qur’an), one of his famous treatises.” 


Al-Khattabi’s Working Methods and 
Introduction to the Ma`âlim 


All of al-Khattabi’s lengthier edited works contain an opening statement 
(khutbah) that follows the same pattern. After introducing his audience to the 
book’s main topic, al-Khattabi indicates and elaborates on the various objec- 
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tives he set himself when compiling it. Finally, he expressly says that his 
teaching activities have prompted its preparation and publication. 

The precision with which al-Khattabi outlines his scholarly objectives, 
together with his erudite style, are clear evidence of his adherence to his own 
rigid academic principles. Such a style illustrates his sincere dedication to 
teaching and clearly demonstrates his considerable literary skill. The mere 
existence of these sophisticated introductions shows that his academic ambi- 
tions went beyond those of a teacher who prepared notes for his lectures. 
Indeed, in these introductions al-Khattabi confidently presents himself as the 
“author” of scholarly writings, which he fully conceptualized before dictat- 
ing and publishing them. 

Al-Khattabi’s introduction to the Ma`âlim al-Sunan fi Sharh “Sahih” 
Abi Dâwûd is particularly interesting for it both introduces the audience 
more generally to Abu Dawud’s Sunan*' and includes a pointed discussion 
on the state of major religious disciplines. He begins his analysis of this 
complex topic by identifying the two main motives that prompted him to 
prepare the Ma`âlim collection. One reason, he says, was that his brethren 
had expressly asked him to “clarify what is problematic” (idah ma yushkil) 
in Abu Dawud’s sunan work with regard to the content and the language of 
the traditions contained therein. The other rationale was his belief that there 
was a real need to draw special attention to those legal opinions in the bulk 
of Abu Dawud’s Sunan that (a) were evidently of particular importance to 
Muslims and (b) that offered indispensable guidance, even though their con- 
tent or expression might not have always been immediately clear to every- 
one. At the beginning of his introduction, therefore, al-Khattabi states: 


Now, my brethren — may God bless you — I have understood your inquiry 

and that which you requested in respect to the explanation of the Kitab al- 

Sunan by Abu Dawud Sulayman ibn al-Ash‘ath [regarding]: 

[a] The clarification of what is problematic in its expressions; 

[b] The explanation of what is difficult in its concepts and the guiding 
principles of its rules; 

[c] The guidance to the passages in its accounts from which one can 
draw conclusions and find insights; [and] 

[d] The disclosure of the implied interpretations of jurisprudence (fiqh) 
in the accounts, so that all may grasp and understand their deeper 
meaning, in addition to the surface meaning of the account.” 


As the Qur’an plays the most fundamental role in all aspects of Muslim 
life and learning, God bestowed upon the Prophet Muhammad, as al- 
Khattabi highlights, the duty “to make clear to humankind what was sent 
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down to them; and so haply they will reflect” (Q 16:44). Moreover, the 
Qur’an left “no question of religion ... without an explanation.” However, 
al-Khattabi subtly but clearly distances himself from the perceptions that 
were prevalent among certain Muslim scholars who adhered solely to a lit- 
eralist interpretation. He reveals his inclination toward Ash‘ari thought by 
indicating that all matters of religion in the Qur’an belong to two principal 
categories: 


[a] The obvious explanation (bayan jali), which the Qur’an expresses 
literally; [and] 

[b] The hidden explanation (bayan khafi), which is implied in the mean- 
ing of the Qur’an; whatever is of this [latter] type of explanation was 
entrusted to the Prophet Muhammad. ... Thus he who acquires [the 
knowledge] of the Book (i.e., the Qur’an) and the Sunnah (i.e., the 
Prophet’s Tradition) would have fully received the knowledge of 
both types of explanations. 

In this book of his, Abu Dawud has compiled accounts that deal with the 

fundamentals of [gaining] knowledge, the most important of the pro- 

phetic traditions, and with the rules of Islamic law. About this last, as far 
as we know, no one before him had ever done anything similar and no one 
after him had ever matched what he had done.™ 


In other words, the second type of explanation, namely, the initial, 
foundational interpretation of the Qur’an entrusted to the Prophet 
Muhammad, as al-Khattabi stresses, is available to the Muslims of later 
generations in the body of the transmitted hadith materials. Moreover, Abu 
Dawud compiled these prophetic traditions in a most excellent manner, for 
which al-Khattabi praises him”: 


It is related of Abu Dawud that he said: “I did not include in my book any 
tradition on which the consensus of the people was that it should be left 
out.” Prior to the time of Abu Dawud, scholars of the Prophetic Tradition 
classified the traditions in collections of the jamawi* type,” masanid 
type,” and the like. In addition to the prophetic traditions (sunan) and 
legal rules (ahkam), these books collect reports (akhbar), stories (qisas), 
admonitions (mawa‘iz), and rules of proper conduct (adab). 

As for prophetic traditions [crucial to Islamic law], the sunan proper,” 
none of them (i.e., the pre- and post-Abu Dawud scholars) pursued the 
collection, exhaustive review, clarification, or abbreviation of the length- 
ier accounts in the way Abu Dawud did; nor did they provide references 
as to their context (siyaq). This is why the leading authorities in [the lit- 
erature of] the Prophetic Tradition (a’immat al-hadith) and the scholars of 
the Prophetic Heritage (ulama’ al-athar) viewed this book [of Abu 
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Dawud’s] as a miracle. Hence, it has persisted as the model for those 

seeking knowledge. [...]” 

In this book of his, Abu Dawud has compiled from the Prophetic 

Tradition: 

[a] [Accounts] on the fundamentals of knowledge (usul al-‘ilm), 

[b] The most important traditions devoted to the sunnah proper (umma- 
hat al-sunan), and 

[c] The main regulations of Islamic law (ahkam al-fiqh) [in a way] that 
no one before or after him has ever done, as far as we know. 

I have laid out in writing for you what I dictated of the explanation [of 

these traditions] and clarified of their [individual] parts and their mean- 

ings. [In addition,] I have stated what scholars have said about them and 

their disagreement over them. This is a wealth of knowledge, so be happy 

with it.” 


These explicit statements lead al-Khattabi to ponder two questions: (a) 
why was Abu Dawud’s hadith compendium so widely transmitted (he 
expressly mentions Iraq, Egypt, and the Maghrib as places where this work 
was particularly well known) and (b) why did the majority of Muslims con- 
sider it to be so outstandingly important? (It may be noted here in passing 
that Abu Dawud’s book enjoyed such great esteem during the fourth/tenth 
century that it was occasionally called “the Qur’an of the hadith scholars.”’) 
In seeking answers to these questions, al-Khattabi identifies several specific 
merits of Abu Dawud’s book. 

First, as noted above, al-Khattabi states that no other book provides 
knowledge on matters of religion and law like Abu Dawud’s. This was an 
important reason why it was in such great demand. Al-Khattabi also says 
that this book even became a paragon of wisdom (hikmah) for the differ- 
ent groups of religious scholars and classes of jurisconsults, regardless of 
their school of thought or geographic area of residence. Second, al- 
Khattabi stresses that this book covers a remarkably wide spectrum of sub- 
jects ranging from the key concepts of the four Sunni law schools to the 
individual precedents of Islamic law. Third, and most importantly, Abu 
Dawud’s book distinguishes itself from the hadith collections of al- 
Bukhari and Muslim by (a) its more systematic composition (ahsan ras- 
fan) and (b) its greater use of traditions significant to Islamic law (akthar 
fighan). 

For these reasons, al-Khattabi concludes, Abu Dawud’s collection was 
preferable to the sahih works of al-Bukhari and Muslim. Moreover, this was 
the reason why the people in Iraq, Egypt, the Maghrib, and most other lands 
relied on Abu Dawud’s collection as “an object of trust” (mu*‘awwal). Only 
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the people in Khorasan, al-Khattabi’s very own homeland, were more 
attached to the collections of al-Bukhari and Muslim, as he notes expressly 
but without further comment.” 


Religious Scholarship between 
Hadith and Kalam 


Al-Khattabi’s introduction to his Ma‘dlim indicates that he prepared this 
commentary in response to his co-religionists’ “inquiry” about the content of 
Abu Dawud’s hadith collection. Given al-Khattabi’s extensive teaching 
activities, it is very likely that the term he uses here, “brethren,” points to his 
students. In medieval Islam, it was rather common for students pursuing 
higher learning to direct specific questions to their master. However, let us 
also not forget that the question-and-answer format was a well-attested sty- 
listic feature in the scholarly literature of the time, including the writings of 
medieval Muslim theologians and philosophers, as much as the works of 
Christian scholars, especially certain apologists, writing in Arabic, Syriac, or 
Greek. (One must note as well, of course, that the question-and-answer 
scheme is also frequently used in both the Qur’an and the Bible).” Although 
the ample evidence of a question-and-answer scheme in medieval Arabic 
works has not yet been sufficiently studied by modern researchers,” it is safe 
to say that medieval intellectuals considered it an effective didactic tool. 
Thus they made conscious use of this (“Socratic”) method in their writings 
to present their ideas in a compelling way and to work toward understand- 
ing the world in a fuller and more fundamental manner so that they and their 
readers could attain wisdom.” 

Al-Khattabi uses the technique of responding to (actual or fictive) 
questions not only in the introduction to the Ma`âlim, but also in the intro- 
ductions of his others works. In this way, he immediately draws his read- 
ers’ attention and directs their interest toward the complex issues he is about 
to tackle. Furthermore, he shows that his scholarly work is a direct 
“response” to pressing, real-life issues, rather than a mere academic exer- 
cise, and effectively characterizes his commentary on Abu Dawud’s hadith 
collection as a timely and important contribution to searching for solutions 
to the critical issues in tenth-century Islamic thought and society. Naturally, 
insights of this kind greatly help us to appreciate the high degree to which 
a medieval Muslim scholar like al-Khattabi understood the power of 
words, stylistic devices, and literary techniques, as well as their appropri- 
ateness as a means for engaging people in a dynamic and often highly sen- 
sitive scholarly discourse. 
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A close look at this particular introduction reveals a good deal of evi- 
dence that supports our preliminary observations. Al-Khattabi expressly 
articulates here, for example, that the critical state of both religion in general 
and traditional Sunni scholarship in particular have prompted him to com- 
pose this commentary. He even goes one step further by comparing the con- 
temporary state of affairs in this regard to the situation in pre-Islamic times, 
which Muslims call the Jahiliyyah (Age of Religious Ignorance). Remark- 
ably enough, our author effectively employs for this purpose metaphors and 
images common in pre-Islamic poetry when he laments: 


In our days, religion has once again become something alien (gharib), as 
it was when it began; its signposts have been obliterated, the remains of 
its encampments are empty, its quarters deserted, and the paths to its roads 
unknown.” 


As for the religious disciplines, al-Khattabi observes: 


I see the scholars in our time divided into two parties and split into two 

groups: 

[1] The people of the Prophetic Tradition and the Prophetic Heritage 
(ashab hadith wa-athar), and 

[2] The people of juridical knowledge and reflective reasoning (ashab 
fiqh wa-nazar).** 


Interestingly, the Shafiite al-Khattabi acts here like an arbitrator when 
he carefully balances his critiques of these two important parties. As for the 
scholars of the Prophetic Tradition, he notes that the majority of them are 
interested only in 


the transmissions, the collecting of paths [of transmission], and searching 
for the uncommon and irregular [accounts and expressions] of the 
Prophetic Tradition, most of which are either fabricated (mawdu’) or dis- 
torted (maqlub).” 


He proceeds by suggesting that most hadith scholars of this type would 
actually not study the traditions seriously or examine their content and mean- 
ing critically, nor bring “their treasures and legal regulation to the forefront.” 
Additionally, they would defame the scholars of Islamic law and accuse them 
of “diverging from the normative traditions of the Prophet (sunan).” Al- 
Khattabi’s criticism of such scholars culminates in the following statement: 


[In so doing,] they (i.e., the scholars of the Prophetic Tradition) do not 
realize that they cannot reach the level of knowledge which they (i.e., the 
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jurisconsults) have attained, and that they (i.e., the scholars of the Pro- 
phetic Tradition) are sinning by defaming them.“ 


Yet he then appeals directly to both the masters of the Prophetic Tradition 
and the law experts by urging them to understand that they depend on each 
other, despite the fact that they form two different groups. This was so 
because, on the one hand, the Prophetic Tradition (hadith) “constitutes the 
foundation” (bi-manzilat al-asas) and the “root” (asl) of religious learning, 
while, on the other hand, “expert legal knowledge” (figh) is the “building” 
that rests upon it (bina’), or its “branch” (far`). However, any building that 
does not rest upon a “basis” or a “foundation” is destined to collapse, while 
“any foundation devoid of a building” is bleak and the equivalent of a 
“ruin.” 

Al-Khattabi affirms that both groups of scholars are in real need of each 
other’s insights and expertise. In spite of this, he warns, both groups behave 
like “brothers who are moving away from each other” (ikhwan mutahajirun) 
and who neither support nor assist each other, nor collaborate sincerely on 
their paths to the truth.” The jurisconsults, he states, know only very little of 
the Prophetic Tradition; in fact, they barely differentiate between “sound” 
and “defective” traditions and between “accepted” and “rejected” ones. 
Indeed, they would not even shy away from hadith accounts whose credibil- 
ity they themselves have already questioned. Hence, they use these weak 
accounts as supporting evidence in their discussions with opponents, as long 
as they “are somehow in agreement with their law schools ... or opinions.” 
Al-Khattabi demonstrates this by saying: 


If a statement (qawl) is reported to these people — may God grant success 
to them and us — on the authority of one of the leaders of their law school 
or a chief of their religious sect, at which he arrived by his own decision 
(ijtihad min qibali nafsihi), they seek [and find] therein reliability and free 
themselves from any responsibility in this regard. 

Thus, you will find that the followers of MALIK” rely only on those 
aspects of his school of law (madhhab) that were transmitted by IBN AL- 
Qasim,” AL-ASHHAB,™ or similarly respected senior companions of his 
(i.e., Malik’s). However, they consider useless anything transmitted by 
“ABD ALLAH IBN “ABD AL-HAKAM” and others like him. 

[Similarly,] you will see that the followers of ABU HANIFAH® accept only 
what has been transmitted on his authority by ABU YUsuf,” MUHAMMAD 
IBN AL-HASAN,” and [other] high-ranking, distinguished students of his. If 
a statement from AL-HASAN IBN ZIYAD AL-LU’LU’!” and his supporters 
reaches them, they do not accept it or rely on it. 
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[Likewise,] you will also find that in his school of law the followers of 
AL-SHAFT I*' rely only on the transmissions by AL-MUZANI® and al-Rabi` 
ibn Sulayman AL-Murapi.° However, if they come across a transmission 
by HARMALA,™ AL-Jizi,° and the like, they do not take it into account or 
consider it to be among his statements. As such, this is the habit of each 
group of scholars when [considering] the rulings of the [different follow- 
ers] of their religious leaders and teachers. 

If this is their habit (da’b) — [and] one cannot convince them in the mat- 
ter of positive law (furu’)® of the transmission [of these laws] on the 
authority of [their] masters, except by ascribing [this transmission] to the 
[aforementioned] scholars, [as related by them] in a written document 
(wathiqah) or an authentic, reliable statement (thabat)] — then how can 
they be allowed not to care in the most important matter, or rather the 
most significant issue (al-khatb al-a’zam), and to be indifferent to the 
communication and the transmission (al-riwayah wa-al-naql) from the 
highest leader (imam al-a’immah), the Messenger of the Lord of Power, 
whose judgment is binding and to whom obedience is obligatory; and 
whose judgment we have to accept and whose order we have to follow, 
without distress in our souls for what he (i.e., Muhammad) has judged or 
resentment in our hearts for anything he has ratified or concluded?” 


While al-Khattabi treats these two groups of scholars with candid 
though constructive criticism (and even seems to show some compassion for 
them), he has only disapproval and disdainful scorn for a third group. 
Although he does not immediately name this group, it is obvious that he 
polemicizes against a certain type of “speculative theologian” (mutakallim) 
when he warns his audience®: 


However, there are people who may find the path to the truth rough, and 
the time to gain fortune long if they love speedy gain. Thus they shorten 
the path to knowledge and content themselves with bits and pieces 
detached from the sense of the foundations of jurisprudence, calling them 
“causes” (“ilal).° They take them as banners for themselves in pretending 
to be knowledgeable and use them as a shield in their meetings with their 
opponents, and as a target for them [in order] to start discussing and argu- 
ing [with them] in debates and clashes over them. At the end of the dis- 
cussion, the “winner” will have been accredited with “astuteness” and 
“superiority.” He is said to be the “distinguished jurisconsult of his time” 
(al-faqih al-madhkur fi ‘asrihi), the “glorified leader of his country and 
region.” However, with this the Devil (shaytan) has already introduced a 
“fine trick” to them and drawn them into a grave plot. He (i.e., this so- 
called “distinguished jurisconsult”) then says to them: “That, which is in 
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your hands, is [only] insignificant knowledge and an inferior commodity; 
it does not reach the level of what is “necessary” and “satisfactory” [in 
this regard]. Therefore, you should seek the assistance of kalam, add a 
few items (mugatta‘at) thereof, and seek the support of the foundations of 
the knowledge of the speculative theologians (usul al-mutakallimin)! 
With this, the method of examination (madhhab al-khawd) and the field 
of rationalist reflection (majal al-nazar) will increase!” 

He (i.e., the “mischievous jurisconsult”) was right in his assumption 
(zann) about them. Many of them obeyed and followed him, with the 
exception of one group of believers. Oh, what men and what intellects! 
Where the Devil leads them and how he tricks them out of their luck and 
their intelligence! It is only God who grants help! 

I have completed with diligence — may God bless you — what you have 
requested. [With this] I have responded to your request as best I could. I 
hope that if a jurisconsult (faqih) looks at what I assert in this book 
regarding the meanings of the prophetic traditions, and what I follow of 
the many methods of jurisprudence, that he will feel prompted [by this] 
to study the Prophetic Tradition and to pursue its knowledge. [I also hope 
that,] if a scholar of the Prophetic Tradition (sahib al-hadith) considers it 
attentively, it will increase his interest in jurisprudence and its study. May 
God grant him success! [For myself] I wish that God may consider it a 
good deed for Him and that, because of it, He may grant me His mercy to 
preserve me from mistakes.” 


Conclusion 


Abu Sulayman al-Khattabi lived at a time when Islamic civilization in the 
eastern parts of the empire underwent particularly decisive and even dra- 
matic change. On the one hand, the (proto-) Sunni components of Muslim 
society had increased their influence to such a degree that they were about 
to win the battle for political authority and power. On the other hand, the 
Abbasid dynasty — although already weakening politically — had become a 
“symbol of religious unity” and a “champion of perceived orthodoxy.” The 
methods and approaches, however, that religious scholars (ulama’) in gen- 
eral and legal experts (fugaha’) in particular would use to determine the 
“right religious path” (shari‘ah, Q 45:18) governing Muslim life and society 
was of the utmost concern to both Muslim intellectuals and rulers. 
Al-Khattabi’s scholarly oeuvre as a whole and, importantly enough, his 
explicit statements in the introduction to his Ma`âlim al-Sunan commentary 
attest that he, like other scholars of his time, sincerely strove to help define 
this “right religious path.” By highlighting core principals of the Shafi`i 
juridical tradition, for example, he reaffirms the unqualified authority of 
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divine revelation as expressed in the Qur’an and the Sunnah. In addition, he 
articulately defends the central role that the literature of the Prophetic 
Tradition (hadith) and the ideals of a Prophetic Heritage (athar) must play 
materially and spiritually in an Islamic society. Remarkably enough, howev- 
er, as an active scholar in the Shafi`i law school, al-Khattabi also highlights 
the indispensable role that all legal experts must play in any collective 
attempt to understand revelation and designate the rules and regulations 
according to which Muslims ought to live. 

More specifically, several points are worth recalling in view of al- 
Khattabi’s critical assessment of the state of religious learning at the begin- 
ning of the Ma ‘dlim. First, while he leaves no doubt that Muslim scholarship 
in the fourth/tenth-century Islamic East was in a crisis, his remarks also indi- 
cate that the “faith vs. reason debates” in religious discussions were, at his 
time, more inclusive than often believed by modern researchers. In other 
words, they were not limited to the Mu‘atizilites, Ash’arites, and the ultra- 
conservative Hanbalites, as Mu‘tazili and Ash‘ari sources from later times 
often suggest. In fact, al-Khattabi’s statements appear to support Makdisi’s 
position that during this early stage in the development of Islamic thought, 
Ash‘ arism’s significance has probably been overvalued by modern research, 
whereas the role of traditionalism has been underestimated.” 

Second, although al-Khattabi is an outspoken and sometimes even sar- 
castic critic of a certain type of speculative theologian, it is not completely 
clear (from what he says in the Ma`âlim) what exact type of mutakallim 
his co-religionists should avoid. Actually, his concerns display a certain sub- 
tlety and nuance in tone that suggest that he was not generally troubled by 
scholars who apply rationalistic methods in scholarship. Rather, he specifi- 
cally advises caution when dealing with those who apply the method of 
kalam without the knowledge and the experience it requires. In so doing, he 
identifies himself in the Ma‘Glim as a Shafri scholar in agreement with the 
major characteristics of classical Ash’arism by advocating the upholding of 
traditional religious credos through (a) making full use of formal textual 
study and analysis on the one hand and (b) using a careful application of a 
certain type of reflective reasoning (nazar) on the other. 

Moreover, he explicitly appeals to both hadith scholars and jurisconsults 
to learn from and support each other. He thus implicitly promotes a balanced 
combination of their different research approaches and methodologies. This 
is worth noting, given the government’s strong support for Ash`ari thought 
in the Islamic East during al-Khattabi’s time, when the Seljuk vizier Nizam 
al-Mulk (d. 486/1092) appointed a large number of masters of Ash`ari 
thought to chairs in Shafi law at the newly established madrasahs (colleges 
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of law). As is well known, this development enabled traditional Sunni 
thought to have a fundamentally increased impact on Islamic society. 
Third, al-Khattabi’s use of the term nazar is intriguing in several 
ways. Not only does he present it as one of the most distinct qualities of 
the legal experts (fugaha’), but he also indicates that, for him, it means 
“text-critical study,” “forensic examination,” and “reflective reasoning” 
rather than “[theological] speculation.” This finding deserves our atten- 
tion, for other sources contain additional evidence that suggest that a rather 
“neutral” understanding of nazar might not have been as uncommon in the 
third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries as modern scholars often believe.” In 
addition, we may note here in passing that Ibn Khaldun’s (d. 808/1406) 
much later application of the term to an historical context correlates with 
al-Khattabi’s use of it in a legal framework. Ibn Khaldun states: 


The ahl al-nazar — i.e., critical scholars — consider absurdity to be inher- 
ent in the literal meaning of historical information, and that an interpreta- 
tion that is unacceptable to the intellect is something that makes such 
information suspect.” 


Finally, we should note that al-Khattabi uses nazar as the counterpart of 
athar. In other words, a traditionalist Shafi`i scholar like al-Khattabi pres- 
ents “reflective reasoning” as complementary to, rather than conflicting 
with, adherence to the “cultural and spiritual legacy” of the Prophet 
Muhammad, his Companions, and their immediate Followers.” 

Given these insights, one wonders what effect al-Khattabi’s analytical 
appeal may have had on the course of Islamic thought in the Islamic East. 
Naturally, a detailed answer to this question requires a separate study. 
However, certain observations made in Iran around 1064 (i.e., only one gen- 
eration after al-Khattabi) by the famous Isma‘ili philosopher, poet, writer, 
and noted traveler Nasir-1 Khusraw (d. c. 465/1072) provides some indica- 
tions. Nasir, a Khorasanian by birth like al-Khattabi, felt that there was an 
alarming urgency to defend the rights of philosophic thought against the 
overpowering influence of literalist scholars.” These scholars, he states, 
already brand as an “unbeliever” (kafir) anyone who claims to know that 
objects have causal properties (e.g., that the sun will set because of its 
nature). Although Nasir’s scholarly background is utterly different from al- 
Khattabi’s, he expresses his dissatisfaction with the state of contemporary 
Muslim learning in the following terms: 


The seekers after the how and why have become silent and the expounders 
of this science have also remained mute, so that ignorance has mastered all 
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the people, especially the inhabitants of our land of Khorasan and the terri- 
tories of the east. ... [In fact,] nobody now remains who is capable of unit- 
ing (jam`) the science of true religion, which is a product of the Holy Spirit, 
with the science of creation, which is an appendage of philosophy. For the 
philosopher relegates these so-called scholars to the rank of the beasts, and 
on account of their ignorance despises the religion of Islam; while these so- 
called scholars declare the philosopher to be an infidel. As a result, neither 
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true religion nor philosophy remains any more in this land.” 


Appendix 
I. Al-Khattabi’s Most Important Teachers” 


(1) Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ziyad ibn Bishr ibn Dirham, known as Abu 
Said ibn al-A`rabi (d. 341/952): 


Ø 


A historian and scholar of the Prophetic Tradition, he spent much of 
his youth studying hadith and, later on, wrote several books on 
Islamic jurisprudence, history, and mysticism. 

He was a well-known student of Abu Dawud who knew the latter’s 
Kitab al-Sunan knew by heart (hamala ... `anhu). His copy of this 
work, however, is said to have been incomplete. 

He was al-Khattabi’s most important teacher in hadith studies. Al- 
Khattabi studied with him in Mecca. 


(2) Ahmad ibn Salman (Sulayman) ibn al-Hasan ibn Isra’il ibn Yunus al- 
Baghdadi, Abu Bakr al-Hanbali, known as Ibn al-Najjad (b. 253/867; 
d. 348/959): 


Ø 


A respected scholar of the Prophetic Tradition and Hanbali law 
from Baghdad, known as “shaykh of Iraq,” he is said to have held 
a weekly study circle (khalqah) before and after the Friday prayer 
at Baghdad’s Mansur Mosque. 

He attended Abu Dawud’s lectures and became known for compos- 
ing a voluminous and systematically arranged work on sunan (san- 
nafa ... kitaban kabiran). His fame, however, rests on his Musnad 
compilation. 

He was al-Khattabi’s teacher in hadith and belles-lettres (adab). Al- 
Khattabi studied with him in Baghdad. 


(3) Jafar ibn Muhammad ibn Nusayr ibn al-Qasim, Abu Muhammad al- 
Hawwas, known as al-Khuldi (b. 253/866 in Baghdad; d. 348/959). 
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ø  Areliable hadith expert and well-known Sufi master in Baghdad, he 
studied with the famous al-Junayd al-Baghdadi. 
ø He was al-Khattabi’s teacher in Sufism and belles-lettres (adab). 


(4) Al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn al-Baghdadi, Abu `Ali Ibn Abi Hurayrah al- 
Faqih al-Qadi (d. 345/956): 
ø A respected scholar of Shafi`i law. 
ø He was al-Khattabi’s teacher in Islamic jurisprudence. Al-Khattabi 
studied with him in Baghdad. 


(5) Ismail ibn Muhammad ibn Ismail ibn Salih al-Baghdadi, known as 
Abu `Ali al-Saffar (d. 341/952 at the age of 94 years): 
ø A knowledgeable grammarian and philologist. 
ø Al-Khattabi’s teacher in hadith, belles-lettres, and grammar. Al- 
Khattabi studied with him in Baghdad. 


(6) Muhammad ibn `Abd al-Wahid ibn Abi Hashim al-Mutarriz al-Bawardi 
al-Baghdadi, known as Abu `Umar al-Baghawi al-Zahid as well as 
Ghulam Tha lab (d. 345/957): 

ø A Baghdad philologist and man of letters who reportedly dictated 
all of his books from memory. His books, however, are said to have 
lacked organization (wa-jami` kutubihi innama amla’aha bi-ghayr 
tasnif). 

ø He was the author of Kitab Gharib al-Hadith. 

ø He was al-Khattabi’s teacher of Arabic language and belles-lettres. 


(7) Muhammad ibn `Ali ibn Ismail, known as Abu Bakr al-Qaffal al- 

Shashi al-Kabir (b. 291/903 or 904; d. 365/975 or 976 in Shash): 

ø  Al-Qaffal (“the locksmith’) from Shash (or “Tash,” which, with 
the common Sogdian suffix -kent, became Shashkent or Tashkent). 
Known as a particularly knowledgeable scholar of Islamic law and 
one of the most important Shafri authors of the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury, he was as well versed in the Prophetic Tradition and the 
exegesis of the Qur’an as he was in belles-lettres, philology, mys- 
ticism, and “rationalistic theology” (kalam). In his youth, when he 
was in Baghdad, he studied with the famous historian and exegete 
Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923). 

ø Initially a Mu tazilite, he “converted” to Ash arism and orthodoxy. 

ø He was al-Khattabi’s teacher in Islamic jurisprudence. Al-Khattabi 
studied with him in Transoxania, probably in Nishapur. 
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(8) Muhammad ibn “Amr ibn al-Bukhturi ibn Mudrik ibn Abi Sulayman, 
known as Abu Ja far al-Razzaz Musnid Baghdad (b. 251/865; d. 339/ 
950): 

ø Al-Khattabi’s teacher in the Prophetic Tradition. He studied with 
him in Iraq, most likely in Baghdad. 


(9) Muhammad ibn Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Razzaq al-Basri al- 

Tammar, known as Abu Bakr Ibn Dassa (d. 346/957 in Basra): 

ø He was reportedly the last scholar who transmitted Abu Dawud’s 
Sunan as a whole (haddatha ... kamilan). Due to his superior knowl- 
edge of this book, he was known as rawi al-sunan. His copy of the 
work is said to have been the most exact. Based on Ibn Dassa’s copy, 
Abu Dawud’s Sunan became known especially in the Maghrib. 
Moreover, a duplicate of Ibn Dassa’s copy of Abu Dawud’s Sunan 
was with al-Khattabi when he composed his commentary on it. 

ø He was al-Khattabi’s teacher in hadith. Al-Khattabi studied with 
him in Basra. 


(10)Muhammad ibn Ya`qub ibn Yusuf ibn Ma‘qil ibn Sinan al-Umawi al- 
Naysaburi, known as Abu al-- Abbas al-Asamm (d. 346/957 at the age 
of 77 in Nishapur): 

ø A noted transmitter of prophetic traditions, he traveled extensively 
for the purpose to study with scholars in Mecca, Cairo, Damascus, 
Mosul, Kufa, and Baghdad. At the age of 30, he returned to Nish- 
apur where, shortly thereafter, he went deaf and then blind. 

ø He was an important teacher of al-Khattabi’s in the Prophetic 
Tradition and in belles-lettres. Al-Khattabi studied with him in 
Nishapur. 


(11)Mukarram ibn Ahmad ibn Mukarram al-Qadi, Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi 
al-Bazzaz (d. 345/956): 
ø  Areliable transmitter of prophetic traditions and scholar of Islamic 
law in Baghdad. 
ø He was al-Khattabi’s teacher in belles-lettres and the Arabic lan- 


guage. 


(12) Uthman ibn Ahmad ibn “Abdallah ibn Yazid, Abu ~Amr, known as Ibn 
al-Sammak al-Baghdadi al-Daqqaq (d. 344/955): 
ø Known asa particularly reliable transmitter of prophetic traditions 
in Baghdad. 
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ø He authored many works that, as has been expressly noted, he 
“wrote with his own hand” (kataba al-musannafat al-kathira bi- 
khattihi). 

ø He was al-Khattabi’s teacher in belles-lettres. 


II. Al-Khattabi’s Most Important Students 


ad 


wa 


`Abd (Allah) ibn Ahmad (ibn Muhammad) ibn “Abd Allah ibn Jufayr al- 

Ansari al-Khurasani al-Maliki, known as Abu Dharr al-Harawi and as 

Ibn al-Sammak al-Mujawwid (d. 435/1044 in Mecca): 

ø A Maliki jurisconsult who was considered a knowledgeable and 
reliable transmitter of prophetic traditions, a pious mystic, and 
Ash`ari theologian. He was from Herat (Afghanistan), but spent 
most of his life in Mecca. 

ø He studied with al-Khattabi in Khorasan. 


(2) “Abd al-Ghafir (Abd al-Ghifar) ibn Muhammad ibn `Abd al-Ghafir 
al-Farisi al-Naysaburi, Abu al-Husayn (b. 350/961; d. 448/1056): 
ø A respected transmitter of prophetic traditions, historian, and 
Qur’an expert. 
ø He studied with al-Khattabi in Nishapur and reportedly transmitted 
the Kitab Gharib al-Hadith from him. 


(3) “Abd al-Wahhab ibn Abi Sahl al-Khattabi, Abu al-Qasim: 
ø He was still alive at the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century. 


(4) Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Rahman al-Bashani, known as 
Abu “Ubayd al-Harawi (d. 401/1011): 
ø A philologist and author of Kitab al-Gharibayn fi al-Qur’an wa-al- 
Hadith.” He was already well known in medieval times. 
ø He studied with al-Khattabi at Bust and is said to have transmitted 
from him extensively. 


(5) Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad, known as Abu Hamid al- 

Isfara’ini (b. 344/955; d. 406/1015 or 1016): 

ø One of the most respected scholars of his time and a well-known 
authority on Shafii law.® Recognized as the “Leader of the Sha- 
frites” (shaykh al-Shafi-iyyah) in Baghdad, he was originally from 
Isfara’in (Khorasan) but went to Baghdad at a young age. 

ø He was al-Khattabi’s student (probably) in Baghdad. 
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(6) `Ali ibn al-Hasan al-Sijzi, Abu al-Hasan: 


Ø 


A jurisconsult who was still alive at the beginning of the fifth/ 
eleventh century. 

He studied with al-Khattabi in Sijistan (or Sistan, a region of east- 
ern Iran, south of Khorasan). 


(7) Al-Husayn (al-Hasan) ibn Muhammad al-Busti, known as Abu Mas ud 
al-Karabisi: 


Ø 


Ø 


He was still alive at the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century. 
He studied with al-Khattabi in Bust. 


(8) Muhammad ibn `Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
al-Husayn ibn Musa, known as Abu “Amr al-Razjahi al-Bastami®' (b. 
341/952; d. 426/1035 in Bastam, where he went in his old age): 


Ø 


Ø 


A transmitter of prophetic traditions, man of letters, and Shafi`i law 
expert. His study circle (khalqah) is said to have enjoyed remark- 
able attention. 

He studied with al-Khattabi in Nishapur. 


(9) Muhammad ibn `Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Hamdawayh ibn 
Nu`aym ibn al-Hakam, Abu ~Abdallah [Gbn Muhammad) ibn al-Rabi~ 
al-Dabbi] al-Hafiz, known as al-Hakim al-Naysaburi or Ibn Bayyi (d. 
405/1014-5 at the age of 84 years in Nishapur): 


Ø 


A renowned scholar with Shii tendencies. He authored so many 
books in the field of the Prophetic Tradition that he was considered 
“the leader of the hadith scholars at this time” (imam ahl al-hadith 
fi waqtihi). He was also a famous chronicler of Nishapur. 

He studied with al-Khattabi in Khorasan, most likely in Nishapur. 


(10)Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Sulayman al-Balkhi al-Ghaznawi, Abu 
Nasr: 


Ø 


Ø 


He was still alive at the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century. 
He taught in Ghazna, a town in eastern Afghanistan. 


(11)Muhammad ibn `Ali ibn `Abd al-Malik (Abd Allah) al-Farisi al- 
Fasawi, Abu `Abd Allah: 


Ø 


Ø 


He was still alive at the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century. 
He studied with al-Khattabi in Iran. 
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(12)Muhammad ibn al-Hasan (al-Husayn) al-Mugqri’, Abu Bakr: 
ø He was still alive at the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century. 
ø He studied with al-Khattabi in Ghazna. 
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Ma‘alim al-Sunan: Sharh Sunan Abi Dawud, ed. `Abd al-Salam `Abd al-Shafi 

Muhammad, iv parts in 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-`Ilmiyyah, 1411/ 

1991), i, 3. 
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topic first dealt with in my study “Der Safi itische Traditionalist Abu Sulaiman 

al-Hattabi und die Situation der religidsen Wissenschaften im 10. Jahrhun- 

dert,” in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 146. no. 1 

(1996): 61-91. I warmly thank Ms. Sonja Adrianovska (Toronto) for her assis- 
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(‘aga id) discursive arguments, which thus provides a place for reflection and 
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of the faith. ... It seems ... likely that kalam referred at first to discursive argu- 
ments, and [that] the mutakallimun (‘loquentes’) were ‘reasoners.’ This was 
the case as early as the time of Ma`bad al-Juhani (d. 80/699-700). Kalam 
became a regular discipline when these arguments and discussions dealt with 
the content of the faith. It is this character of discursive and reasoned apologia 
which was to attract the attacks both of the traditionists and of the falasifa;’ cf. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam 2, iii, 114 (L. Gardet). See furthermore M. E. Mar- 
mura, “Avicenna on the Kalam,” in Probing in Islamic Philosophy: Studies in 
the Philosophies of Ibn Sina, al-Ghazali and other Major Muslim Thinkers 
(Binghamton: 2005), 97-130; W. Madelung, “Der Kalam,” in Grundriss der 
Arabischen Philologie (GAPh), 3 vols. (Wiesbaden: 1982-92), ii, 326-37) and 
the literature given there; T. Nagel, Geschichte der islamischen Theologie: Von 
Mohammed bis zur Gegenwart (München: 1994), 86-94 (“Der kalam”), T. 
Ibrahim and A. Sagadeev, Classical Islamic Philosophy (Moscow: 1990), 17- 
28; D. Gimaret, La doctrine d’al-Ash‘ari (Paris: 1990); M. A. Cook: “The 
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Origin of Kalam,” in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 43 
(1980), 32-43; and H. Corbin, History of Islamic Philosophy (London: 1993 
[French original: 1964]), 105-22 (“The Sunni Kalam’). 

Studia Islamica 17, 48-49. Makdisi mentions al-Khattabi along with the 
Hanbalite mystic al-Ansari al-Harawi (d. 481/1088), who wrote Dhamm al- 
Kalam (The Condemnation of Speculative Theology), and the Hanbalite Ibn 
Qudama (d. 620/1223), who authored Tahrim al-Nazar fi Kutub Ahl al-Kalam 
(Prohibiting the Study of Books Composed by Adherents of Speculative 
Theology). 
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Sulayman al-Khattabi in the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam (EP 
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Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (GAL), 3 vols. plus 2 supplementary 
vols. (repr. Leiden: 1996), i, 174; and GAL supplement i, 275. See also S. 
Günther, “Der Safi itische Traditionalist” (cf. endnote 1); C. F. Audebert, al- 
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study by V. Tokatly, “The Alam al-hadith of al-Khattabi: A Commentary on 
al-Bukhari’s Sahih or a Polemical Treatise?” Studia Islamica 92 (2001), 53-91; 
this article presents the results of a Jerusalem Ph.D. thesis. 

See endnote 1. 

For a fuller appreciation of the concept of nazar (and its relation to kalam), we 
may recall that one of kalam’s epistemological doctrines includes a distinction 
between “necessary knowledge” (which includes knowledge of one’s own exis- 
tence, inner states, self-evident logical principles, and the senses’ direct knowl- 
edge of the external world) and “theoretical knowledge” (basically logical 
inference [istidlal] based on necessary knowledge). The history of nazar as 
such, however, has still to be written. In addition to my findings in the present 
article, see the article “Nazar” in EF vii, 1050 (T. Boer; H. Daiber); Gimaret, La 
Doctrine, 183-91; and Tokatly, “The A‘lam,” 61-64, esp. his reference to al- 
Asha‘ri’s Kitab al-Hathth ‘ala al-Bahth (A Book of Exhortation to Investiga- 
tion), in which al-- Ashari discusses the antagonism between nazar and taqlid. 
For nazar and qiyas, see J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. 
Jahrhundert der Hidschra: Eine Geschichte des religiösen Denkens im frühen 
Islam, 6 vols., (Berlin and New York: 1997), i, 340; ii, 418, 456; iii, 85; and B. 
Ducati, “Rationalismus und Tradition im mohammedanischen Recht,” in 
Islamica (Leipzig) 3 (1927): 214-28. For the use of nazar in later times, see the 
T. Nagel, Ibn al-‘Arabi und das Ash aritentum, in Gottes ist der Orient. Gottes 
ist der Okzident. Festschrift fiir A. Falaturi zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. U. Tworus- 
chka (Cologne et al.: 1991), 212 passim. See also note 73 in the present article. 
Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, Bughyat al-Wu‘ah fi Tabaqat al-Lughawiyyin wa-al- 
Nuhah, ed. Muhammad Abu al-Fadl Ibrahim, 2 vols. (Cairo: Matba*at “Isa al- 
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Babi al-Halabi, 1384/1964), i, 547. In Yaqut al-Hamawi’s Mu‘jam al-Buldan, 
ed. F. Wiisternfeld, 2 vols. (Leipzig: 1866-70), i, 612 ff, Bust is described as a 
big city with numerous rivers and gardens, located in the area of al-Harra, 
between Sijistan, Ghaznayn, and Herat; see also G Le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge: 1905), 344 ff. For Lashkargah, see EIr, iv, 
383-86. 

This information is given in statements attributed to al-Khattabi himself; cf. al- 
Khattabi, Islah al-Akhta’ al-Hadithiyyah, ed. Husayn Isma`il Husayn al-Jamal 
(Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Kutub al-Thaqafiyyah, 1409/1988), 5. 

The correctness of this link in al-Khattabi’s lineage is uncertain; cf. Taj al-Din 
al-Subki, Tabagat al-Shafiiyyah al-Kubra, 3 vols. (Cairo: 1324/1906) ii, 218. 
Yaqut al-Hamawi, Irshad al-Arib ila Ma`rifat al-Adib, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, 
7 vols. (London and Leiden: 1907-26) ii, 81. 

Abu Said “Abd al-Karim al-Sam*ani, Al-Ansab, ed. “Abd Allah `Umar al- 
Barudi, 5 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyyah, 1408/1988) ii, 380 (with 
reference to al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, a student of al-Khattabi’s); and Yaqut, 
Irshad, ii, 81. However, according to al-Suyuti, Bughya, 1, 547, he died on 
Saturday, 16 Rabi` al-Akhir 386 (8 April 996); according to Ibn al-Jawzi, Al- 
Muntazam, ed. Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Qadir `Ata’, xviii parts in 6 vols. 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1412/1992) xiv, 129, in the year 394 
(1004); and according to al-Qifti, Inbah al-Ruwat, 4 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub 
al-Misriyyah, 1369-93/1932-39) i, 125, “around 400 (1009-10)”. 

“Abd al-Hayy ibn “Imad, Shadharat al-Dhahab, 8 parts (Cairo: 1350-51/1931- 
32), iii, 127; al-Subki, Tabaqat, ii, 218; Abu ~Abd Allah al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat 
al-Huffaz (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-`Ilmiyyah, n.d.), iii, 1019. 

Yaqut, Irshad, ii, 81. 

Ed. Beirut, 2 vols. (Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyyah, 1406/1986) i, 5-12; see also 
GAL, 1, 106-07. 

See also A. Hasan (transl.), Sunan Abu Dawud: English Translation with 
Explanatory Notes, 3 vols. (New Delhi: 1993 [new ed.]), vol. i, p. viii; and J. 
Robson, “The Transmission of Abu Dawud’s Sunan,” Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 14 (1952): 579-88. 

Tokatly, “The A ‘lam,’ 53-91. 

Mumti* mufid; see Yaqut, Irshad, ii, 83. 

For the main differences between al-Khattabi’s A`lam and other early hadith 
commentaries, see Tokatly, “The Alam,” 55-58 and 87-88. 

The many subsequent commentaries on Abu Dawud’s hadith collection 
include, for example, those by “Abd al--Azim al-Mundhiri (d. 656/1258), 
`Umar ibn Raslan al-Bulqini (d. 805/1402), Ahmad ibn Husayn al-Ramli (d. 
844/1440), Mahmud ibn Ahmad al-“Ayni (d. 855/1451), the prominent al- 
Suyuti (d. 911/1505), and other later scholars. See F. Sezgin, Geschichte des 
Arabischen Schrittums (GAS), 9 vols. (Leiden: 1967-84), i, 150-52. 

As for commentaries on al-Bukhari’s Sahih, see GAS i, 118-26, where over 
fifty such works are listed. Next to Abu Sulayman al-Khattabi’s A‘/am al- 
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Hadith, mention needs to be made of the early commentary by Ibn Battal 
(449/1057), as well as the later ones by al-Nawawi (d. 676/1278), al-Kirmani 
(d. 786/1384), al--Asqalani (d. 852/1448), al-Ayni (d. 855/1451) and al- 
Qastallani (d. 923/1517). Cf. Tokatly, “The A`lam,” 53-54. 

Yaqut, Irshad, ii, 82. 

For his educational journeys, see the editor’s forewords in al-Khattabi, Islah, 
13-14 and al-Khattabi, Sha’n al-Du‘a’, ed. Ahmad ibn Yusuf al-Daqqaq 
(Damascus: Dar al-Ma’mun li-al-Turath, 1404/1984), 34-35. 

For al-Khattabi’s teachers and students, see the appendix of the present article. 
Yaqut, Irshad, ii, 82. 

Ibid., ii, 83. 

GAS i, 211; Yaqut, Irshad, ii, 83, also mentions Kitab al-‘Arus; see also 
Günther, “Der Safi‘itische Traditionalist,” 62 (endnote 33). 

For more information on these works and editions, see Günther, “Der Safi itis- 
che Traditionalist,” 67-68. 

The Kitab al-Sahih or Sunan by Abu Dawud Sulayman ibn al-Ash‘ath al- 
Sijistani is one of Sunni Islam’s six canonical hadith collections. In addition to 
its intense focus on Prophetic Traditions significant to Islamic law, Muslim 
scholars have come to value this work for the fact that Abu Dawud was one of 
the first hadith scholars to provide explicit criteria to (a) assess the traditions’ 
authenticity/reliability and (b) classify them accordingly. 

It is of interest in our context that Abu Dawud had traveled to several cities “in 
search of knowledge” before settling in Basra at the request of the Amir Abu 
Ahmad al-Muwaffagq, the politically adept brother of the Abbasid caliph al- 
Muwaffaq. Al-Khattabi reports the reasons for this highly official “request” in 
some detail. It seems, for instance, that al-Muwaffaq hoped to give a boost to 
the intellectual life in Basra, which had been severely damaged by various 
revolts (including the temporary capture and occupation of the city by the Zanj 
in 257/871). If the famous Abu Dawud made Basra his home, he would draw 
scholars from different parts of the Islamic empire to Basra to study with him. 
Cf. al-Khattabi, Ma‘alim i, 7. 

Al-Khattabi, Ma‘alim i, 3. 

Ibid., i, 7. 

Ibid., i, 7-8. 

Ibid., i, 6-7. 

Jami* works (plural: jawami*) are hadith compendia that (a) include traditions 
concerning a large variety of thematic areas (dogmatics, law, mysticism, his- 
tory, or rules of conduct, for example); and (b) arrange this information in 
chapters that are devoted to specific topics. See also Ignaz Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, 2 vols. (Halle: 1888), ii, 228-31, 249; and id., 
Muslim Studies, 2 vols. in one (London: 1971), ii, 211-13, 229. 

Musnad works (plural: masanid) are hadith compendia that (a) include tradi- 
tions that (via an uninterrupted chain of transmitters) relate statements of the 
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Prophet himself or those of a Companion. In this general sense, the term came 
to be applied to all hadith collections that contained such traditions. More 
specifically, the term stands for those collections that (b) organize traditions 
according to the name of the earliest (or oldest) authority mentioned in an 
isnad. This type of hadith collection ignores the hadiths’ thematic contents. 
Examples are the early musnad works by Abu Dawud al-Tayalisi (d. 204/812), 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 233/847), `Abd Allah ibn Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), 
`Uthman ibn Abi Shayba (d. 237/851), and Abu Khaythama (d. 234/844). It 
may also be noted that these works differ greatly in terms of their internal 
organization. Some arrange the quoted authorities alphabetically, others 
according to the recognition that people earned for their contribution to the 
spread of Islam, to their participation in important events in Islamic history, or 
to the degree of solidarity their tribe showed toward to the Prophet 
Muhammad. See also Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 228-30; id. 
Muslim Studies, ii, 211-13. 

Sunan works are hadith collections that exclusively contain prophetic tradi- 
tions that deal with the sunnah proper, that is, the legally binding statements in 
the Prophetic Tradition. For this reason, sunan works generally do not include 
traditions of historical, ethical, and dogmatic relevance. See also Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 249; id. Muslim Studies, ii, 229-30. 
Fa-duribat fihi akbad al-ibal wa-damat ilayhi al-ruhal, cf. al-Khattabi, 
Ma`alim, i, 7. See also Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 256; id. Mus- 
lim Studies, ii, 235-236. 

Al-Khattabi, Ma`alim, i, 8. 

Ibid., i, 6 and 8. 

See, for example, Burke O. Long, “Two Question and Answer Schemata in the 
Prophets,” Journal of Biblical Literature 90, no. 2 (1971): 129-39. For the 
question-and-answer scheme in Christian disputations on Islam, mainly writ- 
ten in Greek, see Johannes Damaskenos und Theodor Abu Qurra, Kommen- 
tierte griechisch-deutsche Textausgabe, eds. R. Glei and A. Th. Khoury 
(Würzburg: 1995) (Corpus Islamo-Christianum, Series Graeca 3). 

In Islamic jurisprudence, for example, the question-and-answer scheme helped 
develop the genre of legal responsa, with its earliest evidence dating back to 
the beginning of the second/eighth century (cf. H. Motzki, Die Anfänge der 
islamischen Jurisprudenz. Ihre Entwicklung in Mekka bis zur Mitte des 2./8. 
Jahrhunderts [Stuttgart: 1991], 72 and 98). For quaestiones (Arabic: masa’il) 
as a literary genre, see G. Endress, in GAPh ii, 464. Aside from the medieval 
context, it may be noted in passing that the question-and-answer scheme con- 
tinued to feature prominently in the influential educational periodicals of the 
nineteenth-century Arabic press. Cf. D. Glass, “Die Masa’il-Kolumne in al- 
Muqtataf. Ein Indikator für die Rezeption einer arabischen Wissenschafts- 
zeitschrift des 19. Jahrhunderts?” in Ch. Herzog et al. (eds.), Presse und Öffent- 
lichkeit im Nahen Osten (Heidelberg: 1995), 59-82. 
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B. Englisch, Die Artes liberales im frühen Mittelalter (5.-9. Jh.) (Stuttgart: 
1994), 408 passim. 

Al-Khattabi, Ma‘alim, i, 3. 

Ibid. The Arabic term figh originally meant “understanding,” “knowledge,” and 
“intelligence.” Initially, it applied to any branch of knowledge (as in figh al- 
lughah [the discipline of lexicography], for example). In later times, it gradu- 
ally became the technical term for jurisprudence, “the discipline of religious 
law” in Islam. Like the Roman iurisprudentia, fiqh covers all aspects of reli- 
gious, political, and civil life (cf. “Fikh,” in EF ii, 886 [Goldziher/Schacht]). 
Al-Khattabi, Ma‘alim, i, 4. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., i, 3. 

Ibid., i, 4. 

Ibid. 

Abu “Abd Allah Malik ibn Anas ibn Abi “Amir ibn al-Harith al-Asbahi (d. 179/ 
762 in Medina), one of the most highly respected scholars of Islamic law in 
Sunni Islam. His main work, Kitab al-Muwatta’ (The Well-Trodden Path), 
offers a systematic description of legal and religious practice based on 
Medina’s common law. The Malikis view reliance on a literal interpretation of 
the prophetic traditions as superior to an expert legal opinion. See also GAS, i, 
457-64. 

Abu `Abd Allah `Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Qasim ibn Khalid al-`Utaqi (d. 191/ 
806), probably Imam Malik’s most important student (he is said to have stud- 
ied with Malik in Medina for twenty years) and the important transmitter of 
Malik’s teachings in Egypt. He, in turn, was the teacher of the later famous 
Maliki scholar Sahnun. See also GAS, i, 465-66. 

Abu “Amr Ashhab ibn “Abd al-Aziz ibn Dawud al-Qaysi (d. 204/819), a 
highly respected jurisconsult and noted transmitter of Imam Malik’s teach- 
ings in Egypt. See also GAS, i, 466-65. 

Abu Muhammad * Abd Allah ibn `Abd al-Hakam ibn A`yan ibn Layth al-Misri 
(d. 214/829), a student of Imam Malik in Medina. After he returned to Egypt, 
he became a famous jurisconsult. His Al-Mukhtasar al-Kabir fi al-Fiqh served 
especially the Malikites in Iraq as the basis for their legal system. In addition, 
this book seems to be the first systematic work of Maliki law. See also GAS, i, 
467-568. 

Abu Hanifah al-Nu`man ibn Thabit (d. 150/767), eponym of the law school 
that bears his name. The Hanafi law school, the most liberal Sunni law school, 
accepts individual legal expert opinion (ra’y) in the absence of precedent as a 
primary source of Islamic law. See also GAS, i, 409-19. 

Abu Yusuf Ya`qub ibn Ibrahim ibn Habib al-Kufi (d. 182/798), a student of 
Imam Abu Hanifah. He acknowledged ra’y, but differed from his master in 
that he considered the Prophetic Traditions to be more important. Under the 
Abbasid caliph al-Hadi (r. 16670/782-3-86), he became the supreme judge of 
Baghdad (cf. GAS, i, 419-21). 
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Abu `Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Fargad al-Shaybani (d. 189/ 
796), one of the actual “founders” of the Hanafi law school. Caliph Harun al- 
Rashid appointed him judge of Raqqa. See also GAS i, 421-33. 

Abu `Ali al-Hasan ibn Ziyad al-Lu’lu’i (d. 204/819), one of Imam Abu Hani- 
fah’s most important students and a vehement defender of ra’y. He was 
appointed judge of Kufa (cf. GAS i, 433). 

Al-Khattabi, Ma‘alim, i, 4-5. 

Abu `Ali al-Hasan ibn Idris ibn al-Abbas al-Shafi‘i (d. 204/820), founder of 
the school of law school after him. A student of Imam Malik in Medina, he is 
credited with establishing the consensus of the scholars’ opinions (ijma`) as the 
third pillar of Islamic law, next to the Qur’an and the Sunnah. See also GAS, 
i, 484-490. 

Abu Ibrahim Isma‘il ibn Yahya al-Muzani (d. 264/877), an important student 
of Imam al-Shafi`i in Egypt, even though he differed from his master in cer- 
tain views. See also GAS, i, 492-93. 

Abu Muhammad al-Rabi ibn Sulayman ibn “Abd al-Jabbar ibn Kamil al- 
Muradi (d. 270/884), an important student of Imam al-Shafi`i in Egypt. See 
also GAS, i, 487; under al-Shafi`i). 

Abu “Abd Allah Harmala ibn Yahya al-Tughibi (d. 243/858), a well-known 
student of Imam al-Shafii. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, ii, 229; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat, ii, 64-65; and al-Subki, Tabaqat, i, 257). 

Abu Muhammad al-Rabr ibn Sulayman ibn Dawud al-Jizi (d. 256/870), a stu- 
dent of Imam al-Shafi`i and an “upright legal scholar.” See al-Subki, Tabagat, 
i, 251 and Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ii, 292. 

For furu* meaning “positive law” (literally: the “branches,” i.e., the law’s prac- 
tical norms) as opposed to usul, “legal theory” (literally: the “roots” of the 
law), see J. Schacht, “Ahkam,” in EF, i, 256; and id., “Usul al-Fiqh,” x, 931. 
Al-Khattabi, Ma‘alim, i, 4-5. 

For the early meaning(s) of mutakallim/mutakallimun, see Van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft, i, esp. 46-56. 

Certain Muslim scholars adopted the Arabic terms `illa and its plural `ilal from 
the Aristotelian Theory of Causality, i.e. the logical explanation of the relation- 
ship between one “event” (the “‘cause’’) and another “event” (the “effect’’). In 
this sense, both Shiri thinkers and the peripatetic Islamic philosophers (the 
falasifah, i.e., those belonging to the Aristotelian school of philosophy) used 
them. Yet these two terms also play an important role for the various groups 
among the mutakallimun who use them in their resumes and refutations of phi- 
losophy. Furthermore, see “Jla,” in: EF, iti, 1127 (L. Gardet). 

Al-Khattabi, Ma‘alim, i, 5-6. 

A. Black, The History of Islamic Political Thought: From the Prophet to the 
Present (Edinburgh: 2001), 33. 

Studia Islamica 18 (1963): 37. 

Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, includes several pieces of information 
specifically relevant to a fuller appreciation of nazar. See, for example i, 340 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 
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(on al-Shahrastani’s mention of nazar as a way of “knowledge acquisition” not 
needed by the Shi`i Imams since they possess this knowledge a priori); ii, 456 
(where it is noted that in the second half of the third/ninth century a group of 
Mv tazilites in “Askar Mukram, a city in Khuzistan, claimed that knowledge 
was “identical” with nazar (“thinking”) and not simply its “‘product’”); as well 
as iii, 85 (on the acquisition of knowledge as a result of nazar [“contempla- 
tion”] and tamthil [“comparison’] in the atomism of the early Mu tazilite 
Mu‘ammar al-Sulami of Basra [d. 215/830)). 

Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah: An Introduction to History, transl. F. Rosen- 
thal, 3 vols. (London: 1958), i, 76 (slightly adjusted); Muqaddimat Ibn 
Khaldun (Beirut: Dar al-Qalam, 1984), 37. 

Particularly conservative groups, however, came to understand athar as some- 
thing that was not just a source of study and inspiration, but rather the “only 
possible” way of life, from which deviation and change was not allowed. This 
is why the designation ahl al-athar is sometimes used as a synonym for the 
ultra-conservative Hanbalites. Abu Hatim Muhammad ibn Idris al-Hanzali al- 
Razi (d. 277/891), however, presents a more inclusive and perhaps more rep- 
resentative understanding of this term when he states: “Our way of life and our 
choice are [1.] to follow the Messenger of God (may God be pleased with him 
and grant him salvation), his Companions, and the Generation [immediately] 
following them; and [2.] to adhere to the legal traditions (madhahib) of the ahl 
al-athar like al-Shafi‘i [d. 204/820], Ahmad [ibn Hanbal, d. 241/855], Ishaq 
[ibn Ibrahim, known as Ibn Rahawayh, d. 238/84; a founding pillar of hadith 
studies], and Abu `Ubayd [al-Qasim Ibn Sallam al-Harawi, d. 224/838; a noted 
hadith scholar and philologist].” Cf. Abu `Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
al-Dhahabi, Siyar A‘lam al-Nubala’, 23 vols., ed. Shuayb al-Arna’ut et al. 
(Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1413/1992), xiii, 260; cf. similarly Abu 
Muhammad “Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Qudama al-Maqdisi, Ithbat Sifat al- 
“‘Uluww, ed. Badr * Abdallah al-Badr (Kuwait: Dar al-Salafiyyah, 1406/1985), 
126. 

Nasir calls these literalist scholars “ahl-e-tafsir,’ “ahl-e taqlid,’ “hashwiyan-e 
omma,” and “fogahd-ye din-e Islam.” 

Transl. George F. Hourani. See his Averroes on the Harmony of Religion and 
Philosophy: A translation, with introduction and notes of Ibn Rushd’s Kitab 
Fasl al-magal, with its appendix (Damina) and an extract from Kitab al- 
Kashf “an manahij al-adilla (London: Luzac, 1967), 4-5. Hourani refers there 
to Nasir-e Khosraw, Kitab Jami al-hikmatayn, Le livre réunissant les deux 
sagesses; ou, Harmonie de la philosophie grecque et de la théosophie 
ismaélienne. Texte persan édité avec une double étude préliminaire en 
francais et en persan par Henry Corbin et Mohammed Mo’in (Teheran/ 
Paris: Département d’Iranologie de l’Institut Franco-Iranien, 1933), 60-64 
(introduction). 

For the Arabic sources consulted to establish this data, see my “Der Safi itis- 
che Traditionalist,” 83-91. 
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Al-Harawi is said to have been the first scholar who collected “uncommon” 
(gharib) words from both the Qur’an and the Prophetic Tradition in order to 
study them in one work (GAS, viii, 225). He is not to be confused with his 
namesake, the earlier Qur’an expert Abu “Ubayd al-Harawi (d. 224/838). 
Jabal min jibal al-`ilm, cf. al-Subki, Tabagat, iii, 24. 

Razgah, a town near Bastam (or Bistam, cf. EFP i, 1247), which in the fourth/ 
tenth century was an important trade city of the province of Qumis/Khorasan 
and an old stronghold of Shafi`i law. In addition, it is to be noted that the Bas- 
tami family was also one of the most important Shafi`i families of Nishapur; 
cf. Halm, Die Ausbreitung, 53. 
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The Heirs of the Prophet: Charisma and 
Religious Authority in Shiite Islam 


Liyakat N. Takim 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 2006. 215 pages. 


This substantially revised version of a dissertation completed at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies in 1990 focuses on the disciples (rijal) of the 
Imams in the Twelver Shiite tradition, arguing that they developed, through 
the routinization of charisma, a distinct type of religious authority in the 
eighth and ninth centuries based on their special relationship with the 
Imams, but to some extent independent of them. It investigates an important 
chapter in Twelver Shiite religious history while touching on questions of 
religious authority and orthodoxy in Islam that remain poorly described in 
scholarship to date. 

The work includes two chapters on aspects of religious authority in clas- 
sical Islam, two on the Imams’ disciples and the roles they played, and one 
on how these disciples were portrayed in later biographical texts. Chapter 1, 
“The Scholars Are Heirs of the Prophets,” points out that various groups in 
Islamic history have used this famous hadith to justify their claim to reli- 
gious authority: Sunni ulama against the authority of the Umayyad and 
Abbasid caliphs, as well as Shiite ulama who filled a vacuum created by the 
Imams’ compromised political position. Takim rightly emphasizes the field 
of law here, though he recognizes the ulema’s differentiated specialization 
in many fields. However, he refers to the jurists (fugaha’) by the odd term 
shari men, which recalls Marshall Hodgson’s term shari‘ah-minded but 
makes little sense in Arabic. 

Chapter 2, “The Holy Man in Islam,” discusses the Imams and Sufi 
masters as examples of the holy man who wields charismatic authority. 
Chapter 3, “Routinization of Charismatic Authority: The Shiri Case,” sug- 
gests that the Imams’ charismatic authority was routinized as they delegated 
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authority to their disciples as their deputed agents. These agents enjoyed 
epistemic authority as experts in particular fields who could be consulted by 
lay Shiites and engaged in preserving and interpreting the tradition, particu- 
larly when the Imam was not accessible. Chapter 4, “The Office of 
Charismatic Authority: The Functions of the Rijal,” focuses on the disciples’ 
roles: identifying the legitimate Imams and acclaiming their successors, 
transmitting their traditions, authoring Shiite doctrinal works, engaging in 
polemics with rivals and detractors, and setting legal precedents. Chapter 5, 
“Textual Authority and the Struggle for Legitimacy in Biographical Texts,” 
focuses on such Shiite biographical works as al-Shaykh al-Tusi’s Fihrist 
Kutub al-Shi`ah and al-Najashi’s Kitab al-Rijal, stressing their role in ideal- 
izing the Imams’ disciples and establishing their authority by explaining 
away unfavorable accounts and depicting them as reliable transmitters of the 
Imams’ reports and adherents to orthodox Shiite doctrine. 

The Heirs of the Prophet provides an intelligent introduction to the 
Imams’ disciples during this stage in Twelver salvation history, offering a 
coherent overview of their activities and relationship with the Imams. In its 
approach to questions of religious authority and orthodoxy in Islam, the 
study stands out as exceptional for its recognition that religious authority in 
classical Islam was not monolithic, but rather changed over time, and that 
various societal groups promoted competing claims to religious authority 
often using the same scriptural texts as justification. 

However, its discussion of several points could be stronger, and some 
glaring questions are left unanswered. For example, the author claims that 
the disciples’ functions in the Shiite community enhanced their authority. 
But such a claim risks circularity, since their authority may have been what 
allowed them to fulfill these functions in the first place. Takim’s discussion 
of the biographical sources’ construction of the disciples’ image is valuable, 
but this is evidence for their perceived status in the eleventh century (when 
the biographies were written) and not in the eighth or ninth centuries (when 
they were active). Perhaps most importantly, his presentation suggests that 
the disciples inevitably had to step in to fulfill some of the Imams’ roles 
because of the difficult political circumstances the latter faced while under 
constant Abbasid surveillance. This perceived inevitability is a problem, par- 
ticularly as one need not look far in Islamic religious history for alternative 
scenarios. In the Zaydi and Khariji traditions, a compromised Imam would 
lose his status and be replaced by another who revolted against the authori- 
ties; the Ismaili da`wah was often led in the name of an Imam whose iden- 
tity remained secret; the Imam’s line was “rediscovered” at key junctures, 
notably in the Nizari tradition. Claims of occultation were frequent in Shiite 
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history, and an intermediary figure represented the Imam during the Lesser 
Occultation of the Twelver Shiites and in the Bohra tradition. All of these 
may be seen as possible reactions to such difficult circumstances. The par- 
ticular historical process through which Twelver Shiism evolved was not 
simply inevitable, and therefore a causal explanation must be more carefully 
constructed. Apt comparisons with other Islamic systems of authority or with 
the medieval Catholic Church, addressing the authority of bishops vis-a-vis 
the Pope, for example, might have provided some insight into the particular 
developments of Twelver Shiism and why they occurred. 

The Heirs of the Prophet begs the question of how the disciples’ author- 
ity is related to Shiite religious authority during the Lesser Occultation and 
afterward. At first glance, one suspects that the book will argue along the lines 
of Sachedina’s The Just Ruler in Shiite Islam (Oxford: 1988), which connects 
the comprehensive authority of leading modern Twelver jurists as the Hidden 
Imam’s general representatives with the “particular representatives” desig- 
nated by the Imams during the pre-Occultation period, essentially taking 
modern theological doctrine as historical fact. Perhaps because of Modar- 
ressi’s scathing critique of The Just Ruler in a 1991 review, Takim avoids this. 
Nevertheless, one still expects some cautious speculation. What happened to 
the authority of the disciples following the Lesser Occultation in 874 or the 
Greater Occultation in 941? Did the Hidden Imam’s representative (bab, 
wakil, or safir) wield the same or a different type of authority? The Heirs of 
the Prophet leads up to a conclusion, it seems, that the authority of Shiite 
jurists after the Greater Occultation was a natural and inevitable extension of 
the authority of the Imams’ disciples, but stops short of saying so outright. 
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Amin Ahsan Islahi: An Introduction to 
His Tafs# Methodology 


Israr Ahmad Khan 


Abstract 


Amin Ahsan Islahi (1903-97), an illustrious Islamic scholar from 
India, is the author of the Urdu-language Tadabbur-e-Qur’an, the 
first tafs¥ of its kind. In it, he has applied a unique method of 
interpreting the revealed words that, he rightly claims, he actually 
borrowed from his great teacher “Abd al-Hamid al-Farahi (1861- 
1930). According to him, this methodology leads to the unity of 
meaning and hence to the unity of thought. Its salient feature is 
what he refers to as “coherence in the Qur’an’” (nam al-Qur’Gh). 
Identifying the coherence between the Qur’an’s verses enables the 
commentator to establish cohesion among apparently conflicting 
passages within a S’ rah. Coherence is not merely an academic 
witticism (laah ‘ilm%yah); rather, it is an intellectual endeavor 
(al-sa‘y¥ al-‘ilm based on the Qur’anic principle of deliberation 
(al-tadabbur) to apply certain rules to the text in order to unfold 
the truth enshrined in the divine statements. Islahi’s work is a 
methodological and practical example of na`m al-Qur’@h. This 
paper seeks to introduce his methodology in detail as applied in 
his work with a view to formulating its system of practical appli- 
cation in tafs¥. 


Introduction 


Amin Ahsan Islahi was born in 1903 in a small village of Azamgarh district 
in Uttar Pradesh (India). After completing his primary school education at 
his birth place, he entered the town of Sarai Mir’s highly prestigious Islamic 
university, Madrasah al-Islah, where he studied Arabic, tafs¥, hadith, fiqh, 
Islamic philosophy, and logic. After he graduated at the age of nineteen, he 
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joined the editorial board of several Urdu weeklies, including Sidq Jadid 
(Lucknow), which was under the charge of “Abd al-Majid Daryabadi, a 
great Indian Muslim scholar. He remained active in journalism for around 
three years. In 1925, he returned to his alma mater as a lecturer and remained 
there until 1943, when he joined Syed Abu al-A`la Mawdudi’s Islamic 
movement. After the formation of Pakistan, he migrated there in 1947 and 
wrote a number of books on several issues, including da `wah. 

His magnum opus is, however, Tadabbur-e-Qur’an. For the cause of 
Islam, he suffered at the hands of Pakistani government in many ways, 
including imprisonment. He died in 1997 in Lahore, Pakistan. His surname 
Islahi is derived from the name of his alma mater: Islah.' His tafs teacher 
at his alma mater was ~ Abd al-Hamid al-Farahi (d. 1930), who devoted vital 
parts of his life to further the “coherence in the Qur’an’” cause initiated and 
developed by such great mufassir’n in the past as Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar al- 
Hamdani (d. 415 Au), Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606 AH), `Ali ibn Ahmad al- 
Haralliyy (d. 637 AH), Ibn al-Naqib al-Maqdisi (d. 698 AH), and Ibrahim ibn 
`Umar al-Biqa`i (d. 885 AH). Al-Farahi could not go beyond defining the the- 
ory of “coherence,” outlining its methodological pattern and applying it to 
S‘ rat al-Baqarah and other short S‘ rahs. It seems that al-Islahi took this the- 
ory seriously and completed his teacher’s undertaking by applying it in his 
deliberations on the Qur’an and his resulting tafs¥. In this work, the method- 
ology applied, which the author claims to be na`m al-Qur’Cn, seems to be 
relatively different from that in other exegeses. This paper represents a hum- 
ble reflection on the Tadabbur-e-Qur’an’s methodological pattern with a 
view to introducing this great work to the academia outside the Urdu-speak- 
ing world. 


Islahi and His Muqaddimah 


Islahi’s mugaddimah to his tafs¥v may be considered a treatise on his princi- 
ples of and approach to tafs¥. Here, he classifies all the means of tafs¥ into 
two categories: internal and external. Under the first one he mentions the 
language of the Qur’an, coherence (nam), and the Qur’an itself. As for the 
external ones, he refers to al-sunnah al-mutawŒirah, authentic ahGi¥h, 
views of the Sahabah, asb@® al-nuz’ l, previous tafs¥ works, earlier revealed 
scriptures, and Arab history. His introduction contains an extremely novel 
concept: that the arrangement of the Qur’anic s‘rahs has a two-dimensional 
system, one external and the other internal. His view is summarized in the 
following pages. 
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External Dimension of the S' rahs’ Arrangement 


All of the chapters constitute seven groups, each of which begins with a 
Makkan S$’ rah and ends with a Madinan S$‘ rah: 


Group 1: From al-FŒiúah (Makkan) to al-M@idah (5 [Madinan]). 
Group 2: From al-An‘Gn (6) and al-A*r (7) (both Makkan) to al- 
AnfG (8) and al-TawbŒ(9) (both Madinan). 

Group 3: From Y’ nus (10) to al-Mu’minun (23 [all Makkan]) and on 
to al-Nur (24 [Madinan]). 

Group 4: From al-Furq (25) to al-Sajdah (32 [all Makkan] and on 
to al-AUz@ (33 [Madinan]). 


GROUP 5: From Sab@ (34 [Makkan]) al-HujurG (49 [Madinan]). Alto- 
gether there are sixteen S’ rahs in this group, thirteen Makkan and three 
Madinan. 

Group 6: From OG (50 [Makkan]) to al-Taúr%m (66 [Madinan]). This 
group consists of seven Makkan s‘rahs followed by ten Madinan 
s'rahs. 


GROUP 7: From al-Mulk (67 [Makkan]) to al-NG (114 [Madinan]).? 





The Internal Dimension 


Under this heading, Islahi refers to seven wisdoms behind the s'rahs’ 
arrangement: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Each group has a common central theme, just as every S‘ rah has a cen- 
tral theme around which all of its verses rotate: the promulgation of 
Islamic law, the history of the Abrahamic faith, the struggle between 
truth and falsehood, specifications of prophethood, the unity of God, 
the life hereafter, and warnings to the unbelievers. 


The Madinan s'rahs in each group are in complete harmony, in terms 
of contents, with the Makkan S$’ rahs in the same group. 


Each S’ rah is paired with another one and the relationship between them 
is like that between wife and husband. For instance, al-Baqarah and 
Al-i ‘Imra constitute one pair, and al-Falaq and al-NG are another pair. 


Al-FŒiúah is an exception to this rule, for it is actually a preface to the 
group to which it belongs as well as an introduction to the whole Qur’an. 
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5) 


6) 
7) 
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Certain S’ rahs seem to have been revealed simply as addenda to their 
previous chapters. One spectacular example of this is al-î ujurC (49), 
which is the extended form of verse 29 in the preceding S‘ rah (al-Fatt). 


Each group mentions all of the Islamic movement’s stages. 


The groups dealing with the promulgation of Islamic laws precede the 
groups with other themes. The group based on warning has been placed 


at the end of the Qur’an.’ 


What Islahi proposes may not easily be welcomed, as it is something 
totally new. It is not appropriate, however, to reject this view outright. 
Rather, it should be weighed and pondered over again and again, for there 
might be some truth in it. Apparently, it has a certain value in developing a 
tafsir methodology. Islahi considers these internal and external dimensions 
as the fine elaboration of 15:87: “And We have bestowed upon you seven 
oft-repeated [sab*an min al-mathQn¥ revelations and the Grand Qur’an”).* 
One may not agree with this approach, but before making any judgment it is 


pertinent to look at his argument, as summarized below: 


As for the meaning of the seven oft-repeated revelations (sab` mathh, 
there are three different views: (1) the first seven chapters, (2) S‘ rat al- 
FŒiúah, which comprises seven ŒŒ, including bism Al/Gh, and (3) the 
entire Qur’an,° I could not lay my hands on the argument in favor of the 
first view. The second view is quite popular. The argument is that al- 
FŒiúah contains seven ŒŒ and is repeatedly recited in the obligatory 
prayer. The position of bism AllGh in al-FGiUah is controversial, for 
scholars have not agreed that it is part of al-FŒiúah. Apart from that, why 
is bism AllGh part of the first s‘ rah and not of all other s‘ rahs? The word 
mathGn¥does not mean “oft-repeated thing.” It is the plural of muthann& 
which means “double” or “two.” The third view, to us, seems to be sig- 
nificant. The Qur’an itself has declared that the entire revelation is 
math@n¥ 39:23 reads: “Allah has revealed the best of all speech in the 
form of a Book that is mutashQbih and mathGa¥ Mutash@ih signifies 
the harmony among all of its verses and s‘ rahs; mathGa¥denotes the pair- 
ing system of all the s‘ rahs.° 


The Tadabbur-e-Qur’an’s Methodological Pattern 


Islahi’s nine-volume Yadabbur-e-Qur’an, published in both India and 
Pakistan, is one of the most widely circulated and studied Urdu-language 
tafsirs. In Muslim academia, this work is considered highly authentic and 
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extraordinarily original in terms of its methodology. Islahi spent fifty-five 
years working on it, including twenty-three years devoted to its review and 
documentation. As he claims, his work spreads over approximately 6,236 
pages, which is actually in consonance with the total number of the Qur’ anic 
verses. Interestingly, the period of its documentation and review is more or 
less the same as that of the revelation of the Qur’an. He believes that “‘it is 
the decree of the exalted in Might, the All-Knowing” (6:96, 36:38, and 
41:12). 

This work integrates the contributions of Islahi and his teacher al- 
Farahi. Islahi acknowledges that his own approach is precisely that of his 
teacher.’ Al-Farahi could not fulfill his dream of writing a complete tafs¥; 
he never got beyond some short S‘ rahs like al-IkhiG and only one long 
s‘ rah (al-Baqarah). But as regards the methodology he followed in his scat- 
tered works and that he wanted to apply in his Qur’anic exegesis, he had 
defined and documented it in such treatises as Dal@il al-Ni Gn.’ One who 
reads the works of these two scholars can see the similarity of approach 
between them. Some might suggest that al-Islahi’s novel methodology was 
a reaction to the situation in which he found himself. But this claim may not 
be substantiated by valid arguments. Others might argue that he had been 
inspired by Syed Mawdudi. Undoubtedly, he received inspiration from 
Mawdudi but only in terms of the Islamic movement. His tafs¥ speaks vol- 
umes of al-Farahi’s influence upon him. 

Islahi’s methodology contains eleven distinctive features: (1) identify- 
ing the S$’ rah’s central theme, (2) condensing the $’ rah’s contents, (3) per- 
ceiving a link between a S$ rah and its preceding chapter, (4) deliberating 
over the semantic dimension of words and phrases, (5) reflecting upon the 
coherence between a verse and its succeeding and preceding verse, (6) 
applying the principle “the Qur’an interprets the Qur’an,” (7) substantiating 
his ideas by al-sunnah al-mutawGirah, highly authentic ahadith, and views 
of the Sahabah, (8) re-examining the value of the reports concerning asbab 
al-nuzul, (9) utilizing some selected tafs¥ works, (10) providing illustrations 
from Judeo-Christian sources, and (11) paying attention to Arab history. In 
all of these aspects he does not appear to be imitative; rather, he seems to be 
reasonably critical and carefully rational. An introduction to and analysis of 
these various methodological components are given below. 


Identifying the S‘rah’s Central Theme 


Islahi begins his interpretation of every s‘rah by identifying its central 
theme (‘am’ d). It seems that he concurs with his teacher that every S’ rah 
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has a central theme around which all of its statements revolve, either closely 
or remotely. Only a few mufassir’ n have paid attention to this dimension. 
Al-Biga’i (d. 885 AH) appears to be the first mufassir to talk about each 
S’ rah’s main theme (maq§‘ d).'' Only a few twentieth-century commentators 
followed his example, among them al-Farahi, Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), Syed 
Mawdudi (d. 1979), and, of course, Islahi. 

Al-Farahi opines that identifying the central theme is very difficult, for 
it requires a deep and consistent deliberation upon all of the verses of the 
s‘rah concerned.” Islahi not only gives the s’rah’s central theme at the 
beginning of its tafs¥, but also justifies it by providing internal evidence 
from the S’rah. The idea of a central theme seems to be quite logical. A 
meaningful human work is invariably composed of various elements, such 
as the introduction, context, central theme, and conclusion, all of which are 
complementary to one another. If any of these elements, particularly the cen- 
tral theme, were missing, the speech would certainly become meaningless. 
Is it, then, imaginable that a divine speech would lack these components? 
The Qur’an, which is full of wisdom, corroborates the belief that each of its 
s'‘rahs has a central message with which all of its verses are connected. As 
a corollary, every single verse in the s‘ rah needs to be looked at in the light 
of the central theme, for interpreting a verse in isolation from the central 
theme may not reflect the original message. 

In the case of the short S’ ras, the central idea may be relatively easy 
to discern; however, that of such longer $’ rahs as al-Baqarah, Al-i ‘ImrQn, 
al-Nis@, al-M@idah, al-An‘Gn, al-A`rẸ, al-Anf@, al-Tawb& and Y’ nus 
may not be easily grasped. Understanding the Qur’an entails deliberation 
(tadabbur), and thus a sincere and deep reflection upon it is the key to 
revealing its truth (47:24). Although Islahi does not explain how to reach 
the central theme, his tafs¥ does provide a satisfactory answer. The second 
element of his tafs¥ is the summarized analysis of all the verses contained 
in a S rah. By reading this analysis, one sees that classifying all of a 
S‘rah’s messages under certain headings will help one understand its cen- 
tral message. 

Islahi suggests that al-Baqarah'’s central theme is inviting people to faith 
(iman). Al-Fatihah, he further elaborates, speaks of faith in Allah, and al- 
Baqarah teaches about having faith in prophethood." Here he is clearly fol- 
lowing his mentor al-Farahi who says: “S’ rat al-Baqarah is actually S’ rat 
al-jm@A al-Ma:l' b, meaning faith in the Last Prophet (saw), where all rele- 
vant evidence has been put together.” There may not be any controversy 
over this suggestion, for al-Baqarah does emphasize that particular dimen- 
sion. But faith in prophethood may be considered a general theme of the 
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entire Qur’an, including al-Baqarah. A S'rah’s central theme should be 
specific. It may be suggested that al-Bagarah’s central theme is the change 
of leadership from the People of the Book (particularly the Jews) to the Mus- 
lims. Islahi himself stated that this s‘ rah ends with an invocation, indicating 
that this great responsibility, which the Jews could not carry out, is now being 
placed on the Muslims.” If this is the case, he should have identified its cen- 
tral theme as the change of leadership, not as faith in prophethood. 

According to Islahi, Al-i ‘ImrGn’s central theme is the same as that of al- 
Baqarah, namely, substantiating Muhammad’s (saw) position as the Last 
Prophet. But in his detailed analysis, he refers to al-Baqarah as S'rat al- 
¡mŒ and to Al-i `ImrŒ as S’ rat al-Is/Gin."” This statement reflects his love 
for his teacher, who considers Islam to be Al-i ‘Imrdn’s central theme." 
Undoubtedly, there is a kind of similarity in the messages contained in these 
two S rahs: as the first one mainly addresses the Jews, the second one 
focuses on the Christians, conveying to them that their time of leadership is 
over and that they must accept Muhamamd’s (saw) leadership. 

The central theme of S’rah al-Nis@, as Islahi puts it, is organizing 
Islamic society upon certain social, economic, cultural, political, and devo- 
tional principles.” If each verse of this S’ rah is read in light of this central 
theme, the message of Allah will be crystal clear. 


Condensing the S‘rah’s Contents 


Islahi does not start his discourse on any S$’ rah without providing a system- 
atic synopsis of its messages. He divides the whole s‘ rah into certain parts, 
under which he gathers a certain number of verses and emphasizes the com- 
mon message that emerges. Only a few mufassir n, among them Sayyid 
Qutb, Ibn *Ashur, and Sayyid Mawdudi, summarize every S’ rah in the 
tafs¥’s beginning. Such a summary is of immense value, for it helps read- 
ers understand the coherence between the verses. For instance, his conden- 
sation of S’ rat al-Nis€ gives an idea of his approach. 

He divides this S’ rah into thirty-one parts, placing certain verses under 
each of them. The summary of that summary is given below. 


1) Commanding Muslims to be conscious of Allah and to be honest in 
managing the orphans’ property (1-6); 


2) legislating property distribution laws (7-14); 


3) advising Muslims to keep society pure of abominable acts and clarify- 
ing the principle of repentance (15-18); 
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4) prohibiting the father’s wives from becoming distributable property and 
slandering women to extort financial favor from them (19-21); 


5) condemning marriage between a father’s wife and his son, and simpli- 
fying the marriage system so that society will remain pure (22-25); 

6) strengthening the Muslims’ position by providing them with clear 
guidelines (26-28); 


7) forbidding irregularities in financial transactions as well as killing a 
human being (29-31); 


8) specifying the rights and duties of men and women (32-33); 

9) recognition of man’s status in a family as guardian and leader (34-35); 

10) instructing people to take care of Allah’s rights and those of people (36- 
40); 

11) expressing regret over those who revolt against Allah and His Prophet 
(41-42); 

12) describing certain conditions of the obligatory prayer (43-45); 

13) inviting the Jews to repent for their hostile plans (46-47); 


14) highlighting Allah’s decision to reward the ummah for its steadfastness 
despite the combined endeavors of the Jews and the [pagan] Arabs (48- 
57); 

15) reminding Muslims to uphold justice, Allah’s sovereignty, and the 
Prophet’s leadership (58-59); 

16) castigating the Hypocrites for colluding with the enemies of Islam (60- 
70); 

17) emphasizing the spirit of jihad to help others (71-76); 

18) telling the Prophet (saw) that he should not be disheartened because of 
the Hypocrites’ conspiracies (77-80); 

19) exposing the Hypocrites (81-85); 

20) enjoining Muslims to refrain from publicly humiliating the Hypocrites 
(86-87); 


21) ordering Muslims not to continue their links with those in other lands 
who claim to be Muslims but are not prepared to emigrate; (88-91); 


22) mentioning certain rules concerning sincere Muslims living outside 
Islamic territory (92-94); 


23) calling upon those Muslims to migrate to the Islamic land (95-100); 
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24) postulating a special method of prayer on the battlefield (101-04); 
25) warning Muslims against being friends with known Hypocrites (105-26); 


26) answering certain questions concerning orphans and their mothers 
(127-30); 
27) ordering Muslims to obey Allah’s commands wholeheartedly (131-47); 


28) advising Muslims not to use humiliating words for Hypocrites (148- 
49); 
29) denouncing Jewish tactics and answering their observations (150-62); 


30) presenting the historical continuity and thus authenticity of the divine 
message revealed through previous messengers and the Last Messen- 
ger (163-75), and 


31) clarifying a matter related to the property of a childless person (176). 


Perceiving a Link between a S’ rah 
and Its Preceding S’ rah 


Such scholars as Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Zubayr (d. 708 AH), Muhammad 
ibn Yusuf Abu Hayyan (d. 745 AH), and Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (d. 911 AH) 
wrote special treatises on the relationship between a S$’ rah and its preceding 
S rah. The essential difference here between Islahi and others is that the for- 
mer shows the link in detail between the s‘ rah’s overall message and that of 
its preceding S$’ rah, whereas the above-mentioned scholars describe the 
relationship between two S’ rahs in a very general manner. Al-Biga’i (d. 885 
AH) represents this method. While referring to the link between Al-i Imr@a 
and al-Nis@, he says that when al-Baqarah and Al-i ‘Imr@n concentrated on 
tawú%d (God’s unity), al-NisE came down, inviting humanity to build a 
social environment based on cooperation, kindness, and generosity.” Islahi 
puts the link between these two S$’ rahs in a slightly different way: 


Al-Nis€ begins with the theme with which S’ rah Al-i ‘Imrdn ends. The last 
verse of the third s‘ rah invites the Muslims to remain steadfast individu- 
ally as well as collectively, fearing Allah, and demonstrating courage before 
enemies. The fourth $’rah begins with the command to be conscious of 
God and proceeds with the details of how to maintain collectivity and social 
strength and protect the Islamic society from all that may harm it.” 


It may be easy to grasp the link between those $’rahs having almost 
similar contents. It may not be so easy, however, to discern the relationship 
between two S’rahs placed one after another, which appear to have some- 
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what dissimilar subject matters. Al-î ad% (Makkan; 57) and al-MujClilah 
(Madinan; 58), for instance, have no apparent connection between them. Al- 
î ad¥d is composed of three subject matters, namely, God’s unity, the role of 
the revelation in human life, and the occurrence of the Day of Judgment; Al- 
MujŒlilah consists of two main issues: “ih (a pre-Islamic system of 
divorce) and the traits of sincere Muslims and the Hypocrites. Islahi shows 
the link between them in a highly appreciable way, as summarized below. 


S’rat al-| ad% ends with a response to the propaganda launched by the 
People of the Book against the concept of jihad. S‘ rat al-MujQdilah cen- 
sures the Hypocrites for their secret campaign against jihad and Islam 
through whispering and gossip. Due to the tie between the Hypocrites and 
the Jews, there was a possibility that the former would pick up the hostile 
observation of the latter and spread it among the Muslims. In order to end 
such an inimical approach of both the Jews and the Hypocrites, Allah 
advised the Muslims in S’ rat al-MujŒlilah to share their problems sin- 
cerely with the Prophet (saw) so as to receive his wise advice. Both $’ rahs 
send the message that the Muslims are destined to prevail in the struggle.” 


It is obvious from this that one $’ rah’s concluding remark and the intro- 
ductory statement in the succeeding one speaks volumes of the link between 
them. The central themes of two neighboring Ss’ rahs might also serve as the 
basis to trace the link between them. For example, in order to find relation- 
ship between S’ rat al-Nis€ and the previous two S’ rahs, their central themes 
may be looked at. The central theme of the second and third s’rahs is the 
change of leadership. Al-Baqarah declares that the Jews are unworthy of the 
leadership position; Al-i ‘ImrGh considers Christians unsuitable for universal 
supremacy. These two S’rahs place the reins in the Muslims’ hands. The cen- 
tral theme of S’ rat al-Nis€ is establishing an ideal Islamic society based on 
the revealed principles. In the light of these central themes, the link between 
them becomes very clear: S’ rat al-Nis€ provides the practical form of an 
Islamic society free from the evils and corruptions that had penetrated Judeo- 
Christian settings. It is this very reason that Islahi generally sheds light on the 
central theme of a S’ rah and its link with its preceding S’ rah together. 


Deliberating over the Semantic Dimension 
of Words and Phrases 
Islahi believes that the language of the Qur’an is not the Arabic used in the 


Arab world or the one used in old and new Arabic literature. He rightly 
remarks that Qur’anic Arabic is the Arabic of such great Arab poets as Imru’ 
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al-Qays, “Amr ibn Kulthum, Zuhayr, and Labid. That is why, he feels, that 
understanding the Qur’an depends very much on understanding pre-Islamic 
classical Arabic literature.” 

Throughout his tafs¥, Islahi tries to discuss at length the original mean- 
ing of words as understood in the jGhil¥period. In the beginning of his inter- 
pretation of each section of aS’ rah, he puts the following heading: “Deliber- 
ation over the Semantic Dimension of Words and Interpretation of Verses.” 
It seems that he does not consider it proper to interpret the Qur’an without 
being clear on the meaning of its words. He has paid attention to all of the 
important Qur’anic terms, among them `ibŒlah, Ynt, taqw& iú§Œ, is/Gn, 
úaqq, dn, kufr, shirk, and nif. Whenever he touches upon semantics, he 
brings information based on classical jGhil¥era Arab poetry as well as from 
the Qur’an itself. He hardly quotes classical Arabic literature to prove his 
case. He made it clear in his Mugaddimah that he based his understanding 
of the Qur’anic language on the classical Arab poets. Therefore, whatever he 
says about the meaning of words is supported by classical Arabic literature. 
His semantic approach is not polemical; rather, he tries to simplify the mean- 
ing of the words. Some examples are given below. 

Qur’an 4:11 begins with “Allah makes wa§ Wah for you concerning your 
children.” Islahi picks up wa§¥ah and explains its meaning first. This word, 
he argues, applies to a situation in which someone delegates a responsibili- 
ty to someone else, explaining what to do, when, and how. He maintains that 
it also implies love, concern, generosity, warning on the part of the one who 
makes a will as well as a mutual agreement and responsibility on the part of 
both parties concerned.” 

The opening statement of 4:171 is: “O people of the Book! Do not make 
ghul’ w in your religion.” Islahi explains the meaning of ghul’ w as 


... increasing, growing, and overstepping the bounds. When this word is 
associated with religion, it denotes increasing the weight and value of 
something beyond its specified position, assigning to it something more 
than what it deserves, placing the permissible under obligatory, declaring 
a faq’ or a great scholar or a sahabi as infallible imam, and worshiping 
prophets as associates of God. Negligence in religion is an offence; over- 
stepping the bounds of religion is, likewise, a serious crime.” 


While elaborating upon 2:54, “And when Moses said unto his people: 
‘O my people, verily, you have sinned against your selves by worshipping 
the calf. Turn, then, in repentance to your Maker’...”, Islahi stops at bGzi’un 
and explains it: “At one place in the Qur’an, three of Allah’s attributes have 
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been mentioned together: al-KhŒiq, al-BGi’, al-Mu§awwir (59:24). Khalq 
signifies designing, bara’a denotes evolving the matter already designed, 
and ta8w¥ means completing the task. Literally, both KhŒiq (Creator) and 
BGi’ (Evolver) slightly vary from each other in meaning. But in general 
usage, both are used as synonyms for each other.’”¢ 

Al-Zamakhshari has a slightly different explanation: “Al-KhŒiq means 
the Assessor of what He is creating (al-mugaddir li mEyujiduhu), al-bari’ 
refers to the One who has the power to distinguish between various shapes 
(al-mumayyiz ba`duhu min ba‘di bi al-ashk@ al-mukhtalifah), and al- 
mu§awwir signifies the Presenter (al-mumaththil).”” As to the import of the 
first two attributes, al-khalq and al-bar’, al-Islahi appears to be very close to 
Sayyid Qutb, who identifies their meaning as planning and assessment (al- 
tasm¥n wa al-taqd¥) and execution and production (al-tanftlh wa al- 
ikhrG), respectively. The meaning of the third attribute, taswir, as given by 
al-Islahi is quite general, whereas Sayyid Qutb suggests a very specific 
meaning: ta§w¥ denotes providing distinct characteristic features to every 
person.” 


Reflecting upon the Coherence among Verses 


There is no denying that the arrangement of the Qur’an’s s‘ ras and verses 
in the currently available order is not chronological. The Prophet (saw) 
himself stated that the verses revealed on different occasions and with dif- 
ferent messages were to be placed in accordance with the divine com- 
mand. In most cases, however, they appear to be disconnected with one 
another. But are they really incoherent? Muslim scholars opine that there 
is no disconnection between one verse and those around it. For that mat- 
ter, they developed the theory of coherence. Some called it munGib& 
bayn al-G@G,; others referred to it as na`m al-Qur’G. Al-Biga’i (d. 885 
AH) defines coherence in the Qur’an as a “knowledge through which are 
recognized the reasons for mutual connection among various parts of the 
Qur’an.”” Al-Razi (d. 606 AH) believes that the Qur’an is inimitable not 
only due to the eloquence of its words and the nobility of its messages, but 
also because of its organization and the coherence among its verses (nam 
G@Gihi).* 

Whether there is any coherence between a S$’ rah’s verses is still contro- 
versial. Among those who believe in coherence, some consider it mere an 
academic witticism (laah ‘ilm¥yah) while others do not find a way to iden- 
tify it. Those who assign it no significance in the tafs¥ brush it aside as 
unnecessary, arguing that the majority of the mufassir’n did not pay atten- 
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tion to it and that if it was of any value, it would not have been so difficult 
to trace it among the verses. Islahi’s response is as follows: 


Coherence is an intrinsic part of a speech, without which a fine speech is 
unimaginable. The Qur’an is considered a miracle in terms of eloquence 
and rhetoric. Yet many people find it devoid of coherence. To them, there 
is neither any link between S’ rahs nor any cohesion among the S$’ rah’s 
verses; different verses have been put together in different chapters with- 
out any coherence among them. It is surprising as to how such an unten- 
able notion was developed in the minds about the Great Book, which, 
friends and foes acknowledged, stirred the world, transformed minds and 
hearts, laid a new foundation for thought and life, and provided a new 
light for humanity.” 


He feels that tracing the coherence in the Qur’an is too heavy a task, 
requiring a life-long devotion to the Qur’an, and that it cannot be carried out 
by just anyone. He also thinks that those who have made some contribution 
toward that end, such as Makhdum Maha’ mi (Tab§¥ al-Raumdh wa Tays¥ 
al-M ann@&) and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (M afŒ% al-G hayb) could not do jus- 
tice to this task, as the coherence they came up with can be applied to any 
two unrelated things.” This observation of Islahi may be controversial, 
because he has not given any concrete examples to prove his claim concern- 
ing the coherence among verses of a S$’ rah in other scholars’ works, includ- 
ing al-Razi’s. 

Applying the principle of coherence in tafs¥ is so significant to Islahi 
that he views it as the only viable way to usher the divided ummah into a 
new era of unity. He is convinced that the figh¥ and sectarian differences 
among the ummah are due to interpreting the Qur’anic verses in isolation of 
one another. 

By going through his Tadabbur-e-Qur’an, one may find it totally differ- 
ent from other works. Islahi has interpreted all the verses of aS’ rah in a way 
that the reader may feel that he/she is reading a coherent and cohesive ser- 
mon, with all of its components closely connected to one another. Applying 
the coherence theory has made this possible. 

On the question how to determine the coherence between verses, he 
refers to two linguistic dimensions: Uadhf (ellipsis) and ¥& (brevity). Arabs 
of the pre-Islamic era, he argues, considered the above two elements as 
intrinsic parts of the most eloquent discourse. They would, he maintains, 
generally omit certain words in their speech due to the belief that the audi- 
ence would automatically perceive the omission and thus understand the 
original meaning of the statement. When we, he suggests, do not find the 
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omitted link among verses, we take each and every single statement in the 
Qur’ an as a complete message.” 

As indicated earlier, Islahi divides every $‘ rah into certain sections. At 
the beginning of every section he explains the link between this and the suc- 
ceeding section. It is noteworthy that he mainly concentrates on tracing the 
coherence among verses of aS’ rah, and not between each single verse and 
its succeeding and preceding verse, as others like al-Razi and al-Biqa`i have 
done. An example is given here with a view to elucidating Islahi’s method 
of establishing coherence. 

He divides S’ rat al-Sajdah (32) into three sections, 1-14, 15-22, and 23- 
30, which seem to be disconnected. He establishes a connection among them 
by referring to the basis of connection. The first section comprises verses that 
convey the message concerning Allah’s creative power and the unbelievers’ 
approach toward Him. The second section speaks about behavioral pattern 
of believers and unbelievers and the end result. While establishing a link 
between these two sections of verses, Islahi says: “It is clear from verses 
(1-14) as to why the unbelievers rejected the faith in the Qur’an. And the suc- 
ceeding verses (15-22) mention the believers’ and the unbelievers’ traits and 
the reward and punishment reserved for them.”™ The third section begins 
with the statement “We have indeed vouchsafed the Book to Moses, so do not 
be in doubt about meeting Him,” which does not appear to be connected with 
the above sections, particularly the last verse of the second section: “And who 
could be more wicked than he to whom his Lord’s messages are conveyed 
and who thereupon turns away from them? Verily, We shall inflict Our retri- 
bution on those who are lost in sin.” Qur’an 32:22 is a warning to the unbe- 
lievers, whereas 32:23 refers to the revelation given to Moses. 

What is the link? Islahi traces it: “In the above paragraph (20-22) the 
Quraysh have been warned that if they did not believe in the revealed guid- 
ance, they would certainly face divine punishment in this life as well as in 
the hereafter. And now in the succeeding verse, the same truth has been sub- 
stantiated in the light of the history.”* Undoubtedly, the revelation given to 
Moses and his people’s treatment of it are historical facts through which the 
addressees of the Qur’an are being reminded of the consequences of their 
rejection of the Qur’an. 

This method of tracing coherence seems to be result-oriented. In each 
S rah, certain verses clearly appear to be connected with one another and so 
there is no point in unfolding the coherence among them. The exercise of 
coherence should be carried out only among those sets of verses that appear 
to be disconnected. Dividing a S’ rah into certain sections seems to be a wise 
step toward identifying the coherence. It is Islahi’s unique contribution. 
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The term na`m al-Qur’Qi, as used by mufassir’n (including Islahi), is 
not new. Such experts of Arabic rhetoric (bal@gh n) as al-Jahiz (d. 255 
AH), al-Rummani (d. 384 AH), al-Khattabi (d. 388 an), al-Baqillani (d. 403 
AH), and al-Jurjani (d. 471 AH) had already coined this term. The mufassir’ n 
take this term in the sense of coherence, and the bal@ghn apply it in the 
sense of sequence. According to the rhetoricians, every sentence of the 
Qur’an has a particular sequence of words and their meaning. To them, this 
connection between one word and another, and also that between their 
meanings, is a uniquely miraculous feature of the Qur’an, which they call 
na’ m al-Qur’(a. They claim that the inimitability of the Qur’an lies, among 
other things, in the nam (sequence) of the Qur’anic words and their 
imports.* As for the exegetes, they use this term as a methodology of exe- 
gesis. To them, the verses of a particular $‘ rah, and also those of the entire 
Qur’an, are interconnected and constitute an integral whole. This feature of 
the Qur’an, to them, is na’ m al-Qur’ Œ. 

It may be asked why the classical mufassir’n did not pay attention to 
this feature. The answer is very simple: the objective of a task determines its 
method. One may find various objectives behind the commentary of the 
Qur’an. Such traditionalists as al-Tabari (d. 310 AH), al-Samarqandi (d. 373 
AH), al-Tha labi (d. 427 Au), al-Baghawi (d. 510 AH), Ibn Kathir (d. 774 Au), 
and al-Suyuti (d. 911 AH) wrote their tafs* works in order to collect the 
tafs¥¥ views of the previous generation scholars. Such rationalists as al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538 AH), al-Razi (d. 606 AH), al-Baydawi (d. 685 AH), Ibn 
Hayyan (d. 745 Au), and al-Alusi (d. 1270 AH) paid attention to the Qur’an’s 
message from philosophical, philological, and rational angles so as to rebut 
others’ views and substantiate their own. Such jurists as al-Jassas (d. 370 
AH), al-Kiya al-Harrasi (d. 504 Au), Ibn al-- Arabi (d. 543 AH), and al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671 AH) supported Hanafi, Shafi`i, and Maliki schools of jurisprudence, 
respectively. These objectives did not allow commentators of the Qur’an to 
spend their time on identifying the coherence among various components of 
asrah. 


Applying the Principle of 

“the Qur’an Interprets the Qur’an” 

The Qur’an defines itself as “kit@b mutash@bih mathGn¥’ (the Book fully 
consistent within itself, repeating each statement in manifold forms).” Being 
aware of this, Islahi suggests that the Qur’an should be interpreted with the 
help of the Qur’an itself,” since it has presented its messages in repeated 
form. He has applied the method of understanding the Qur’an by the Qur’an 
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throughout his tafs¥; saying: “The difficult places of the Qur’an have 
become clear to me through the Qur’an, more than anything else.”” When 
he quotes a verse in his interpretation of another verse, he does not do so 
merely in a bid to refer to the same statement elsewhere; rather, he brings 
Qur’ anic evidences to unfold the truth. He quotes the Qur’ anic evidences for 
two purposes: to make the message clear and unfold the truth, and to estab- 
lish the original meaning of words. 

Qur’an 2:7 reads: “Allah has sealed their hearts and their hearing, and 
over their eyes is a veil; and awesome suffering awaits them.” One may 
possibly derive from this the idea that Allah has predetermined the guid- 
ance and misguidance of people. Islahi helps the reader get true understand- 
ing of the divine rule of guidance and misguidance with the help of other 
relevant verses. He refutes the idea of humanity’s innate misguidance. His 
arguments are all Qur’anic. What he says is summarized here below. 


Sealing the heart does not mean Allah has created people incapable of 
receiving guidance from the womb of their mother. It rather denotes that 
people have disfigured themselves through their evil deeds to the extent 
that their hearts have lost the capability to listen and understand the mes- 
sage of the Prophet (saw). The Qur’an reiterated in several places that 
people’s hearts are sealed as a result of their wrong doings. For example, 
7:100 (“... If We so willed, We could smite them by means of their sins, 
sealing their hearts so that they cannot hear the truth”), 7:101-02 (“There 
had indeed come apostles of their own with all evidence of the truth; but 
they would not believe in anything to which they had once given the lie: 
thus it is that Allah seals the hearts of those who deny the truth; and in 
most of them We found no bond with anything that is right — and most of 
them We found to be iniquitous indeed”), and 4:155 (“And so for the 
breaking of their pledge, and their refusal to acknowledge Allah’s mes- 
sages, and their slaying of their prophets against all right, and their boast 
— Our hearts are already full of knowledge — nay, but Allah has sealed 
their hearts in result of their denial of the truth’). These verses spell out 
the rule that Allah seals the hearts only when the people, despite their 
freedom of choice and action, turn ingrate and iniquitous.“ 


Fugah@ and mufassir’ n have debated over the exact definition of faq¥ 
(poor) and misk% (indigent).” Islahi, while interpreting the eight categories 
of those who deserve charity (9:60) tries to define fag¥ in the light of the 
Qur’an. He says: 


These two words are synonymous in the sense of poor. The Qur’an has 
used them synonymously as well as in different senses. Faq'¥ is the oppo- 
site of ghan¥ (rich). For example, 4:135 reads: “Whether the person con- 
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cerned be faq or ghan¥ Allah’s claim takes precedence over either of 
them.” It means everyone who is not ghan¥is faq‘, irrespective of whether 
the person concerned begs or keeps away from begging out of dignity.” 


Substantiating His Ideas with Authentic Sources 


Islahi is aware of the significance of al-sunnah al-mutawGirah (the histori- 
cally continued traditions of the Prophet), aúŒ4h §at¥iah (authentic say- 
ings of the Prophet), and athG êaú@bah (views and practices of the 
Prophet’s Companions) in understanding the messages of the Qur’an. His 
treatment of these materials places him in the category of those scholars who 
neither reject the validity of the above-mentioned legacy nor accept blindly 
everything bearing the mark of sunnah, hadith and ath. He is extra care- 
ful in borrowing the reports on these three matters. In order to fully grasp his 
approach to sunnah and hadith, one has to see what he himself says on the 
matter. His view on these three sources is summarized here. 


As regards the Qur’anic terms such as §alŒ, zak, §awm, hajj, ‘umrah, 
nahr, al-Masjid al-| arGin, Saf& Marwah, sa`ye, saw etc., I have inter- 
preted them only in the light of al-sunnah al-mutawGirah. It is because 
the right to interpret the Qur’anic and shar`i terms is invested only in the 
hands of the Prophet (saw). He was not simply the receiver of the Book, 
but also its interpreter and teacher. The only thing to be taken care of is 
the certainty of the reports on the Prophet’s interpretation. As for the well- 
known Islamic terms, their original meaning is preserved in practical 
form through al-sunnah al-mutawGirah. Its authenticity is established 
through the same certain sources that have preserved the Qur’an in a def- 
initely precise manner. Anti-hadith movement scholars dare interpret the 
Qur’anic terms of their own accord in the light of lexicon. It amounts to 
the rejection of the Qur’an itself. The Qur’an and Sunnah have both come 
down to us through the same continuity (taw(ur). If they do not accept 
sunnah and hadith, there is no point in accepting the Qur’an. 


Among the theoretical sources of tafs¥, the aú Œh and ath& constitute 
the most respectable treasure. Had there not been any problem in hadith 
literature as to its authenticity, the aUG¥h and athG@ would have been of 
the same value as al-sunnah al-mutaw(irah. Those who attach signifi- 
cance to the aúŒlith and athŒ to the extent of making them judge over 
the Qur’an neither recognize the position of the Qur’an nor understand 
the place of hadith. 


I consider the al¥h as the material fully derived from the Qur’ an. That 
is why I have concerned myself not only with those aúŒ¥4h that are 
directly related to one or the other verse, but I have also tried to benefit 
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from the entire hadith literature as much as possible. If I found a hadith 
apparently in conflict with the Qur’an, I did not reject it until I became 
convinced that it runs counter to the Qur’an.* 


The commentary upon 24:2, “As for the adulteress and the adulterer, 
flog each of them with a hundred stripes,” is one of the lengthiest sections 
of Islahi’s work. There, he examines the authenticity and reliability of cer- 
tain reports as recorded in such highly authentic source as Al-Bukhari and 
Muslim. This discussion spreads over thirteen pages. Its summary may suf- 
fice to give an idea of how Islahi keeps the supremacy of the Qur’an over 
the hadith literature. 


As it appears from the words of this verse, the provision applies to all 
categories of adulteress and adulterer. But our fugah€ have restricted it 
to certain categories, specifying conditions for them. Some of these con- 
ditions are right, but some others are wrong. Those conditions are: 1) its 
implementation requires the existence of an Islamic government, 2) it is 
applicable only to adult and intellectually mature people, 3) adulterers 
from the slave category will be subjected to only half of the punishment, 
4) it is applicable to only Muslims, [as] non-Muslims are exempted from 
this punishment, and 5) it is applicable only to the unmarried actor; mar- 
ried adulterers will be stoned to death. Why is stoning to death reserved 
for married criminals? Fugah@ use for this purpose the practice of the 
Prophet (saw) and the Pious Caliphs. This restriction of the applicability 
of the above verse seems to be untenable. The traditions on the basis of 
which the fugah€ have restricted the applicability of the punishment of 
flogging is what is reported on the authority of `Ubadah ibn Samit: “The 
Prophet (saw) said: “Take from me what I tell you. Allah has revealed 
what He had promised concerning the women. So, for the unmarried 
male and female actors a hundred lashes each and one year banishment; 
and for the married actors a hundred lashes each and stoning to death.’”“ 
On the basis of this report, the ruling of S’ rat al-N’ r was abrogated, 
although nothing can abrogate the Qur’an except the Qur’an itself. Due 
to some problem in the above report, the fugah€ resorted to another 
report on the authority of `Abd Allah ibn “Abbas: “Umar said: I fear a 
time will come when the people will say that they did not find the verse of 
rajm in the Book of Allah. Thus by abandoning an obligation Allah had 
revealed, they will go astray. We had, indeed, read ‘the old man and the old 
woman, if they commit adultery, stone them both to death.” 


This tradition is undoubtedly a fabrication of some hypocrite. The pur- 
pose of this concoction is to cast doubt about the Qur’an the while it is 
enough and still practically applicable. It does not make any sense to 
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remove the verse of the Qur’an and create in the unsuspecting hearts the 
misgiving that certain verses have been dropped from the Qur’an. 
Linguistically, the above verse about rajm cannot be the Qur’an. If that 
verse was once available in the Qur’an, who, then, removed it from there 
and retained its practical viability? In case the removal occurred, it means 
its application was cancelled. Apart from that, the alleged verse does not 
mention “married man and married woman”; it mentions “old man and 
old woman.” Is it necessary that every old man or woman is married? So 
where is the conformity between the claim and the evidence? 


It is, however, a totally fabricated report. Ironically, it has been attributed 
to ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. If anyone dared narrate this tradition during his 
caliphate, he would, I believe, never be able to save himself from his 
scourge. It is one of the serious weaknesses of our fugah€ that when they 
enter a debate with their rivals, they strike them with whatever stones and 
bricks they lay their hands on, and do not care if their approach hits the 
religion itself. 


Reexamining the Value of Reports 
on Asb@ al-Nuz ‘| 


Generally, the mufassir n quote as many reports on the socio-historical 
background of the particular revelation as possible, regardless of their 
authenticity. Islahi, on the contrary, seems to be extraordinarily careful in 
using asb@ al-nuz’ l reports and takes a slightly different stand on their con- 
tents. In this matter he follows al-Farahi, whose stand on this issue he quot- 
ed in his tafs¥’s introduction. It is summarized here. 


Sabab al-Nuz' l, as is generally misunderstood, does not mean the reason 
for the revelation of a $’ rah or a verse; rather, it denotes the general situ- 
ation and condition that are covered in the revelation. Every $s‘ rah deals 
with a certain particular issue or issues that rotates around its central 
theme. That is why sabab al-nuz'l can be traced from the S$’ rah con- 
cerned itself. As for the reports, which clearly state that this or that verse 
came down in response to this or that particular event, these merely refer 
to the general situation of the time of revelation. Al-Zarkashi is of the 
view that when the Sahabah and the Tabi`un referred to an event as the 
reason for the revelation of a particular verse, they actually meant that the 
verse contained a solution to that problem; they never assumed that it was 
the exact reason for the revelation.” 


Islahi has adopted the same approach, and thus there are very few 
reports on asbab al-nuzul in his work. He does quote certain events as socio- 
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historical background, but only if he finds such a quotation helpful in clari- 
fying the message. Moreover, when he quotes historical events, he purifies 
them of all unnecessary details and puts them in a concise form. An exam- 
ple from his work will substantiate this suggestion. 


Qur’an 58:1 reads: “Allah has indeed heard the words of the one who 
pleaded with you concerning her husband and complained unto Allah.” 
Islahi refers to the event related to this verse’s revelation in a different 
way. He says: “The lady to whom the verse refers is, according to tradi- 
tions, Khawlah bint Tha`labah. Her husband, Aws ibn Samit al-Ansari 
once, out of anger, uttered the words “you are just like my mother,” 
because of which, as per the pre-Islamic custom, the divorce took effect. 
This situation put her in trouble, not knowing where to resort to along 
with her children. At last she approached the Prophet (saw) and pleaded 
with him to resolve the problem. Since he had no clear instruction on the 
matter, he could not help her. That is why she presented her case time and 
again to the Prophet (saw).* 


When he uses an authentic report in order to explain the background of 
certain revelation, he carefully recasts it and mentions only its synopsis, leav- 
ing aside any element that may cause some misgiving. For instance, almost 
all of the mufassir‘ n, including al-Bukhari and Muslim, have described a par- 
ticular event as being a reason for the revelation of S’ rat al-Talir'¥n (66): 


‘A ishah reports: “The Prophet (saw) liked desert and honey. It was his 
habit to visit all of his wives one by one after ‘a§r prayer. One day he 
remained in Hafsah’s apartment for a longer period of time. Upon inquiry, 
I was told that Hafsah had received a gift of honey from someone in her 
family and had given it to the Prophet to drink. I, then, made up my mind 
to employ a trick against him and asked Sawdah and Safiyyah to express 
their dislike of the foul smell from the Prophet’s mouth by asking him 
whether he ate magh@ir, a honey made of a bad-smelling flower. They 
colluded with one another and played the trick on the Prophet (saw) who, 
as a result, vowed not to touch the honey.” 


This narration gives an impression that ~A’ishah felt jealous of Hafsah 
and sought to deceive the Prophet (saw) so that he would not spend more time 
with Hafsah. This report certainly smears the image of the Prophet’s beloved 
*Aishah. Islahi, who seems to disagree with this color of the report, presents 
it in a way that it does not adversely affect the Prophet’s wives. He says: 


Once the Prophet (saw) took honey in the house of some of his wives. The 
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honey caused a particular foul smell, which was disliked by some of his 
wives. Certain kinds of honey give off a foul smell. Even if there is no 
foul smell, some sensitive people, particularly women, do not like all 
kinds of smell. People differ in their taste and disposition. Some of the 
Prophet’s wives did not like that particular honey, which gives the smell 
of maghGir. When they expressed their aversion to it, the Prophet (saw), 
who had a fine taste and was very sensitive to women’s feelings, vowed 
never to take honey.” 


Utilizing Some Selected Tafs* Works 


One may hardly contest the suggestion that al-Tabari’s JGini* al-BayŒ® and 
al-Zamakhshari’s Al-Kashsh& are original tafs¥ works in terms of meth- 
odology, approach, objective, and information. Later commentators based 
their endeavors on the previous sources, particularly the above two. 
Another tafs¥ that influenced later generations of mufassir’n is al-Razi’s 
MafGi al-Ghayb. In the modern age, many Qur’ anic commentaries have 
been written in various languages. There is hardly any tafs¥r work, however, 
that bypasses previous works. Islahi is no exception to this phenomenon. 
He has benefited from al-Tabari’s, al-Zamakhshari’s, and al-Razi’s tafs¥s. 
In fact, he says: 


Among the tafs¥ books, three works, Tafs ibn Jar, Tafs* al-Zamakh- 
shar and Tafs¥ al-R@¥ have generally been in my study ever since I 
began my academic life. Tafs¥ ibn Jar¥ is the compilation of early schol- 
ars’ views, Tafs¥ al-R@&¥ comprises theological and intellectual debates, 
and Tafs al-Zamakhshar¥ is helpful for grammatical and philological 
problems. I have certainly consulted these three works in my tafs¥."' 


He does not borrow the ideas from these works blindly; rather, he 
weighs them against the principle of coherence. If he finds them useful, he 
follows them wholeheartedly. His approach toward other tafs¥s, including 
the above three, is highly critical. He explains how he treats tafs} works: 


We deliberate over every S’ rah and every verse in light of their context, 
coherence, and Qur’anic evidence. For further satisfaction over what we 
thus achieve, we look at other tafs¥s. In the case of conformity, our stand 
gets strengthened. If the tafs¥s do not conform to our thought, we continue 
pondering over the matter until the error either on our part or on the part of 
other tafs*s becomes evident.” 


The nature of the relationship between Islahi and other mufassir’ nis not 
that of shaykh (mentor) and mur% (disciple), but that of a teacher and a stu- 
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dent who invariably tries to remain conscious of the psychological fact that 
“the teacher’s stand may and may not be right.” While al-Islahi followed in 
al-Farahi’s footprints, it should be borne in mind that his teacher provided 
the principles of tafs¥ about which he became convinced as the most viable 
and extraordinarily effective methodology. 


Providing Illustrations from Judeo-Christian Sources 


In several places, the Qur’an refers to the previous scriptures: the Torah, the 
Zabur (the Psalms), and the Injil. It also narrates the historical accounts of 
the prophets of Israel and criticizes the deviations of the Jews and the 
Christians. On these issues, Islahi has not relied on the traditions available 
in tafs¥ sources, but has used the existing Torah and Bible as the basis for 
his discussion. He tries to show, by quoting them, the extent of the conform- 
ity between the Qur’an and the corrupted previous scriptures. S‘ rat al- 
Baqarah and S’ rat Al-i ImrG are mainly devoted to enumerating the blun- 
ders and deviations of both groups at the time of the Qur’ anic revelation (or 
before the Qur’anic revelation). It seems quite reasonable to use information 
from the Judeo-Christian sources. 

For example, Qur’an 2:57 refers to two great blessings that Allah 
bestowed upon the Jews during Moses’ time: al-mann and al-salwE These 
were undoubtedly some edible and potable items. Generally, the mufassir’ n 
interpret them in the light of traditions on the authority of scholars among 
the Sahabah and the Tabiun.” Islahi consults the existing Torah and Bible, 
quoting from Exodus 1-13 and 13-21 to bring the concept of al-mann and 
al-salwEhome. According to these quotations, al-mann was something like 
a frozen dew of stark white color that gradually melted, and so the Jews 
would collect it before sunrise and preserve it as a drink; al-salwEwas a 
bird-like quail that was plentiful in the locality.“ 


Paying Attention to Arab History 


Given that the Qur’an was revealed in Arabia and that its first target was the 
Arabs, one must understand their history in order to understand it. At times, 
the Qur’an presents these Arabs’ psyche. But we live at a distance of fifteen 
centuries from that time, and history has not preserved much information 
about the pre-Islamic Arabs. Such information is of great significance in 
unfolding the Qur’anic message; speculation may not serve the purpose. 
Islahi is fully aware of this. According to him, there could possibly be three 
sources for such information: the previous scriptures, pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetic literature, and the Qur’an itself. The Torah and the Bible, he main- 
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tains, have lost their credibility because a great deal of corruption has crept 
into them over the centuries. These sources, he suggests, have entirely mod- 
ified the history of Isma‘il’s settlement in Arabia and the construction of the 
Kabah. Islahi does find valuable information in classical Arabic poetry, but 
these are, to him, quite insufficient to draw a complete picture of the culture, 
norms, customs, traditions, lifestyle, habits, faith, religious rites, and rituals 
in order to explain the verses in question. He claims that he has laid his 
hands on certain valuable information about the Arabs through jGhil¥poetry. 
These references and those in the Qur’an to one or another Arab tradition 
have helped him understand the Qur’an.” 


Conclusion 


Islahi’s tafs* may be considered a pioneer work based on the coherence the- 
ory. Others have preceded him in this field, but they used this theory as an 
academic witticism and not, as he does, as a full-fledged methodology. This 
methodology seems to have the potential to lead to the unity of thought, the 
most lacking element in the Muslim ummah. All of his methodology’s 
eleven features, as discussed above, are closely linked with the coherence 
theory. His effort merits appreciation as well as further communication to 
others. His proof that the entire Qur’an forms an integral whole is certainly 
a great service to academia. 

No one, however, can claim any work to be perfect, and the Tadabbur-e- 
Qur’an is no exception to this rule. Much needs to be done to further 
develop and render the theory of coherence intelligible to both students and 
scholars of the Qur’an. Since this tafs¥ is in Urdu, there is an urgent need to 
translate it into Arabic and English. This work may be adopted as a major 
source for a university-level course entitled “Coherence in the Qur’an.” At 
the present, such a course does not exist; introducing it might lead to a desir- 
able change in some scholars’ approach toward Qur’anic tafs¥. Islahi has 
done his part; now it is the turn of others to make the new methodology 
viable. 
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A Prophet or a Messenger: 
How Bona Fide a Qur’anic Concept?” 


Zakyi Ibrahim 


Abstract 


This paper probes specific questions in the Qur’an on various 
prophetic phenomenon (e.g., the purpose of revelation to pro- 
phets/messengers, the question of sending them, and the meaning 
of book/scripture) in order to ascertain whether or not the popu- 
lar theories on their essence have valid Qur’anic support. It 
hypothesizes that the major conclusions on this subject have no 
solid Qur’anic evidence, that prophets and messengers are one 
and the same person, and that the Qur’an uses both terms inter- 
changeably. Specific treatments of the questions (heavily depend- 
ent on the Qur’an) are preceded by their simple depiction in a 
diagram. Fresh attempts are made to redefine the terms prophet 
and messenger. 


I begin by reviewing the conclusions of al-Mawardi, al-Qadi 
‘Iyad, Ibn Taymiyyah, and Abu Bakr al-Jaza’iri, all of whom 
have, in what came to be extremely popular concepts, distin- 
guished between prophets and messengers. Following suit, the 
ideas of some leading western scholars on this subject (e.g., A. J. 
Winsinck, Joseph Horovitz, and Willem A. Bijlefeld) are also 
reviewed and assessed. 
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Introduction 


The existence of the prophetic phenomenon among different generations has 
more to do with the nature of human beings than with the interaction of cul- 
tures and civilizations. For diverse reasons, people seek superior beings as 
objects of worship and dedication, an undertaking that necessitates the exis- 
tence of intermediaries (viz., prophets, elders, or seers). Muslim scholars use 
the Qur’anic story of Abraham and his quest for a superior being (rabb 
[lord]) to worship prior to his becoming a prophet (6:74-79) to substantiate 
this natural human propensity. 

Abdul-Hamid Siddique, in his Prophethood in Islam, contends that 
Immanuel Kant’s (d. 1804) remark about metaphysics — that “it is an instinct 
which we cannot destroy, however much its successful achievement may be 
denied” — also pertains to religion and prophecy.' The poet William Blake (d. 
1827) is even more emphatic and revealing concerning the need for religious 
faith: 


Man must have and will have some religion; if he has not the religion of 
Jesus, he will have the religion of Satan, and will erect the synagogue of 
Satan, calling the Prince of this World, God, and destroying all who do 
not worship Satan under the name of God.’ 


Although Blake’s statements may be considered controversial and 
polemical, or may even be construed as “anti-Semitic,” it goes without say- 
ing that if the orientation from the “religion of Jesus” to the “religion of 
Satan” that he infers is to be averted, then communication between human 
beings and supernatural beings (God or deities) is essential. This communi- 
cation takes place in several ways. Since God or the deities are perceived as 
supernatural being(s), communication is usually channelled through inter- 
mediaries (prophets or messengers). 

Muslim and western scholars have discussed this prophetic phenomenon 
using various methodological approaches, among them defining prophet- 
hood and messengership, deliberating on its necessity, and elaborating 
upon prophethood’s proofs and signs.’ Significantly, in what came to be an 
extremely popular undertaking, they tried to distinguish between prophets 
and messengers while reserving superiority for the messengers who, to the 
exclusion of the prophets, were also given scriptures. 

Now, why should readers be interested in a study that seeks to elaborate 
upon whether or not the popular distinction between prophet and messenger 
has any Qur’anic support? First of all, this distinction has been so popular 
not only among Muslims and experts in Islam, but is also even familiar, as 
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an Islamic concept, to some non-experts in Islamic studies. Everybody, 
therefore, needs to be disabused of this notion and its possible consequences. 
Second, the debate about prophets and messengers is an intimate part of 
Islamic theology, an area that has always been seen as rooted in the Qur’an 
for its subject matters. So, ascertaining whether or not a theological issue is 
sanctioned by the Qur’an must be a legitimate priority. 

Third, the fact that the idea of distinction came to represent (almost 
unchallenged) the Qur’anic point of view must be corrected. Finally, as a 
practical matter, this idea has affected certain theories in Islamic theology. 
For instance, Ibn Hazm (d. 1064), the Andalusian-born Muslim theologian, 
argued very passionately that there were female prophets but never female 
messengers. The only reason he insisted upon the latter point is because he 
differentiated between prophets and messengers, an idea that he strongly 
believed had Qur’anic support. However, it must be mentioned that 
although a few notable scholars have mentioned female prophets, this view 
is unpopular among general Muslims scholars. 

With specific questions (e.g., the purpose of revelation to prophets and 
messengers, the question of both being sent, the problem of book/scripture), 
I will demonstrate that since this idea has no Qur’anic support, prophets and 
messengers are one and the same group of people and that the Qur’an uses 
both terms interchangeably. Before I articulate my theses with an exhaustive 
analysis of the Qur’anic content, I intend to review, without specific prefer- 
ence, the opinions of some classical and modern Muslim theologians (viz., 
al-Mawardi, al-Qadi `Iyad, Ibn Taymiyyah, and Abu Bakr al-Jaza’iri) and 
analyze, with equal intellectual appreciation, the works of some leading 
western scholars (viz., A. J. Winsinck, Joseph Horovitz, and Willem A. Bij- 
lefeld). I will also use classical and modern Qur’an exegesis extensively 
(viz., al-Tabari, al-Razi, and al-Alusi). 

After a careful review of the current debate’s content, the questions are 
identified such that important concerns are given their due analysis: the 
purpose of revelation to prophets and messengers as well as the question 
of one group, rather than the other, being “sent” are suggested quite often, 
but never systematically traced in the Qur’an. The problem of book/scrip- 
ture is thoroughly studied, and the conclusions are hardly, nor satisfactorily, 
reflective of Qur’anic content. From this consideration, while one may or 
may not agree with my conclusions, these questions remain compelling 
and viable criteria for which relevant answers may be provided. Further- 
more, they are compelling because any serious research must attempt to 
answer them. By no means exhaustive, the scholars are also carefully cho- 
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sen based upon their clearer and unique perspectives and, at the same time, 
for their potential to represent and reflect a broader scope of their peers. 


Prophethood and Messengership 


Although the idea of understanding the Qur’anic concepts of prophethood 
(nubUwah) and messengership (risa/ah) is not usually pursued per se, various 
opinions regarding the relationship between them have been expressed. I am, 
however, mindful of Willem A. Bijlefeld’s prudent warning to be “extremely 
careful with a definition of ‘the Qur’anic doctrine’ on any point.” 

Certainly, it would be incorrect to “approach the Qur’anic data on 
prophets and apostles with a theory or doctrine of prophethood derived from 
other sources.” The statement that Muhammad is not “a systematic thinker, 
but [-] an enthusiastic preacher-prophet,’ however, is also perfectly correct.’ 
Moreover, the Qur’an is not a systematic-philosophical book, but rather a 
concise scripture. Hence many concepts, including those of prophethood 
and messengership, are found but are never clearly discussed in it. As a 
researcher, the best thing to do is to follow as closely as possible, and to 
investigate as thoroughly as possible, the verses on a particular subject. This 
is what is intended here with regard to prophethood and messengership. 

Muslim scholars have tacitly felt that their opinions are rooted in the 
Qur’an, even though the Qur’an is far from defining the exact relationship 
between prophets and messengers in clear terms. As a result, Muslims “did 
not agree on the relationship between [the terms] prophet and messenger.” 
And western scholars of Islam followed suit. There seems to be no “delib- 
erate” attempt on the part of Muslim scholars, however, to conduct “com- 
prehensive” surveys on all of the relevant verses containing these two 
terms. 

Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 1328) will be used to illustrate this latter observa- 
tion. One of his most original contributions is that both prophets and mes- 
sengers are “sent” to people. In addition, he insists that prophets are sent to 
a believing audience, while messengers are sent to a disobedient and non- 
believing one." This assertion, in my opinion, leaves much to be desired. 
Numerous verses seem to indicate that an antagonistic and disobedient audi- 
ence is not exclusive to messengers. In fact, the Qur’an states that prophets 
were also disobeyed." Had Ibn Taymiyyah carried out an exhaustive survey 
and juxtaposed the Qur’anic verses containing these terms, surely he would 
have reconsidered his statements.” This example is intended only to show 
that the Muslim scholars consulted did not, for some reason, “deliberately” 
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embark upon a “systematic investigation” of the “Qur’anic concept” of pro- 
phecy and messengership. 

The fourth chapter of al-Mawardi’s (d.1058) A‘lam al-Nubuwah” is 
entitled “Affirming (the Existence of) Prophecies” (Ithbat al-Nubuwat). 
Unlike many scholars on this subject, he is particularly concise and yet 
highly contentious. His polemical orientation was probably due to his affil- 
iation with the Mu tazilah.* Al-Mawardi’s contention that prophets are the 
chosen intermediaries between God and human beings inherently empha- 
sizes the delivery of messages. It therefore undermines any idea that they are 
not specifically sent to people and calls into question his own statement, 
which seems to suggest that they are different from messengers due to the 
latter’s delivery of messages." 

Even though prophets are needed to convey messages from God, the 
intellect necessarily infers the essential aspects of a prophet’s message. Al- 
Mawardi believed that it was vital to point this out, since, according to him, 
some argued that prophethood is not necessary, as the essentials of a given 
message must necessarily be proven by the intellect. In regard to the process 
by which prophethood can be ascertained, two essential channels are identi- 
fied, through one of which the prophet divines his message: he either has to 
hear a voice informing him about his mission or to receive his message 
through the intervention of an angel. Prophethood has three conditions, with- 
out which it cannot be considered true: a person claiming to be a prophet must 
possess qualities that will make him suitable for the ensuing task,” be able to 
perform a miracle to substantiate his prophethood, and the miracle must be 
accompanied by an authentic claim to be a prophet. 

Almost all scholars who discuss the function of prophethood in Islam 
have touched upon the question of the difference between prophets and mes- 
sengers. Al-Mawardi, for his part, writes: “As for the difference between 
prophets and messengers, the Qur’an has used them both, together and sep- 
arately.”’'* This does not make his position clear, especially when he begins 
to present the opinions of scholars who are sharply divided over whether or 
not prophets and messengers are synonymous terms. It is safe to say that all 
definitions are confined to the following, albeit differently expressed: (1) “A 
messenger is someone to whom an Angel came with inspiration [concerning 
messengership]. And a prophet is someone who received inspiration through 
his sleep”; (2) “A messenger is someone who is sent to [a nation of] people, 
and a prophet is a transmitter who is not sent to the people;” and (3) “A mes- 
senger is someone who comes as a beginner in laying down laws and rules 
[from God]. And a prophet is someone who maintains the laws of other 
[messengers]."” 
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Al-Qadi `Iyaď’s (d. 1149)” Al-Shifa’ is unique in pointing out that God 
may impart knowledge about Himself and His obligations to people 
directly, thereby undermining the popular argument that prophets are par- 
ticularly necessary channels between God and human beings.” And yet he 
still believes in the necessity of prophethood. Not only has his definition of 
a messenger proved to be insightful, but it is also creative.” One opinion, 
deemed by many scholars to be the best, is that “every messenger is a pro- 
phet, but not every prophet is a messenger.”” Although this is more a con- 
clusion than a definition, it nonetheless identifies scholars with those who 
distinguish between prophets and messengers. 

In his Kitab al-Nubuwat, Ibn Taymiyyah does not even consider that 
there is a need to prove prophethood’s necessity. He establishes it by way of 
discussing the prophets’ miracles in a rather unique and radical fashion: 


A prophet is someone who is informed by God, and who [in turn] informs 
[others] about what God has informed him. But if he is sent, in addition 
to that, to [people] who disobeyed God’s command, in order to deliver [to 
them] a message from God, then he is a messenger.” 


In this definition, the fact that both a prophet and a messenger are being 
sent is highly creative. For the first time, therefore, a scholar is able to dis- 
tinguish between a prophet and a messenger while simultaneously asserting 
that they are both “sent” to deliver messages. In contradistinction to others 
who are unable to account for their respective differentiations, this admis- 
sion allows Ibn Taymiyyah to account perfectly for Qur’an 22:52’s use of 
the verb “sent” for both prophets and messengers. 

The actual difference between prophets and messengers, according to 
this definition, one would surmise, relates specifically to the audience, for 
in the case of the message, a prophet must be conveying, reminding, and 
reinforcing a prior message that the people already know to be true. Here, 
a prophet generally acts like a scholar. Messengers, on the contrary, are 
sent to deliver special messages that may or may not be new. Although Ibn 
Taymiyyah emphasizes the Shari-ah’s lack of originality in relation to the 
prophets, he does not believe that messengers should necessarily come 
with a new Shariah either.” This statement, therefore, makes the message 
(the Shariah) superfluous, considered as a difference. Consequently, one 
can readily identify the significance attached to the audience as the crucial 
difference. Thus, the prophet directs his message to a believing audience, 
while a messenger is sent to a disobedient and non-believing audience. 

Ibn Taymiyyah emphasizes that there is enough evidence in the Qur’an 
to demonstrate that messengers are invariably disobeyed.” Although origi- 
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nal, this opinion is far from being perfectly substantiated, since the Qur’an 
also relates how certain prophets are disobeyed.” Finally, he tries to de- 
emphasize the significance of the Qur’an’s use of “sent” for both prophets 
and messengers by showing how it is also used to refer to angels, wind, 
Satan, and fire. 

As a modern scholar and al-Azhar graduate from Nigeria, Adam ~Abd 
Allah al-Aluri (lori) has something to add.” Al-Aluri attempts to construct 
new definitions for both prophet and messenger, striving to find ones with 
roots embedded in the Qur’an or the hadith. Although his new definitions are 
based on the Qur’an and the Sunnah, the evidence is still circumstantial, 
since the verses are not actually definitions and his method of arriving at the 
definitions is unclear. On what grounds, for instance, could 42:51 be used to 
define a prophet rather than a messenger, when it does not even mention the 
term prophet? Yet his definitions are innovative and merit attention. 

The Qur’an states: 


It is not given to any human being that Allah should speak to him unless 
by revelation, or from behind a veil, or He sends a messenger (rasul) to 
reveal what He wills by His leave. Verily, He is Most High, Most Wise. 
(42:51) 


Also, according to one hadith, Abu Dharr asked Prophet Muhammad: 
“Was Adam a prophet (nabiy)?” and received the answer: “Yes, God spoke 
to him.”” From this, al-Aluri concludes that any human being to whom God 
spoke through inspiration is a prophet. Moreover, based on this verse and 
together with the hadith, he defines a prophet as “a human being to whom 
God spoke clearly or from behind a veil, or sent an angel who will reveal to 
him what God wishes by His leave.”*” His definition for a messenger is drawn 
from verses suggesting that God sent messengers to people to deliver mes- 
sages*': “a prophet whom God sends as a preacher in His course, who con- 
veys God’s message, and who is a giver of glad tidings and a warner.””” 

Among the scholars consulted here, Abu Bakr al-Jaza’ iri is the only one 
who emphasized the male factor in his definitions”: 


A prophet is a male person whom God inspired with a command. If he is 
commanded to deliver it to the people, then he is a prophet and a messen- 
ger. But if he is not ordered to deliver it, then he is only a prophet and not 
a messenger.” 


Also unique to al-Jaza’iri are his specific examples for both prophets 
and messengers. For him, Yusha’ ibn Nun (Joshua), who, according to the 
Qur’an, was Moses’ young companion at his rendezvous with Khidr,* was 
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a prophet but not a messenger, simply for assuming responsibility for the 
Israelites after Moses [and Aaron]. Al-Jaza’iri cites Muhammad as the per- 
fect example of both a prophet and a messenger.” 

Western scholars on Islam have been no more successful than Muslims 
in agreeing on the relationship between prophets and messengers. One of the 
leading western experts on the subject is A. J. Wensinck (d. 1939). Not only 
is he of the opinion that the Qur’an makes a distinction between prophets 
and messengers, reserving superiority for the latter, but he also holds that the 
famous definition (conclusion) that “every apostle is as such also a prophet; 
but not every prophet is at the same time an apostle” can be traced to the 
Qur’an.” Although this is clearly his position, he astutely admits that the 
Qur’an is not always clear with regard to this doctrine.” Still, in J. W. Fie- 
genbaum’s own words: “Wensinck’s position is not very convincing because 
his use of the Qur’an is exceedingly limited, and the lines of investigation 
which he chose to follow have not been thoroughly researched.’”” 

Locating which individuals are designated in the Qur’an as prophets or 
messengers may still not be helpful in ascertaining the doctrine of prophet- 
hood and messengership, for the Qur’an itself has no method of identifying 
them. This makes such efforts unreliable or even futile. For instance, if a 
messenger is assumed to be superior to a prophet, as many have suggested, 
why does the Qur’an fail to identify Abraham as a rasul, when it is apparent 
that he is of a sufficiently high stature? Once again, Fiegenbaum suspects 
that Wensinck did not undertake a careful analysis of the Qur’an due to its 
implied lack of originality.” Although this suspicion is supported by the atti- 
tudes of some earlier western scholars of Islam, one is still left to wonder if 
it is really true in Wensinck’s case. 

According to Joseph Horovitz (d 1931), another famous scholar on the 
subject, nably, a word that he and other scholars believe was borrowed from 
Hebrew or Aramaic,” is distinguished from rasul by the Qur’an. Horovitz 
considers prophets to be exclusively from the Ahl al-Kitab (People of the 
Book: Jews and Christians), while messengers were sent to other people.” It 
seems that Horovitz, who also draws up a list of prophets and messengers, is 
more thorough than Wensinck in paying attention to the Qur’anic content. 
Consequently, the former rejects the idea of the messengers’ superiority over 
the prophets,” especially when Prophet Hud and others are identified as mes- 
sengers, while Abraham is only described as a prophet. Considering Abraham 
as only a prophet ignores the Qur’an’s other statements about him. 

Mention must be made of Willem A. Bijlefeld and his “A Prophet and 
More than a Prophet,” a meticulously researched article on the use of the cat- 
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egories of prophet and messenger. First, his work must be appreciated for its 
rejection of 


the practice of placing the Qur’anic material at the very outset of the 
investigation in the light of non-Muslim concepts and to interpret the 
Qur’ anic data on the basis and the context of these “alien” notions.“ 


He adds, “this is particularly harmful and confusing when the non-Muslim 
concept becomes a normative value-judgement.’’” In contradistinction, what 
Bijlefeld claims to do in his article is to trace what prophet and apostle actu- 
ally mean in the Qur’anic context and precisely what they meant to Muham- 
mad.“ But whether he lived up to this claim, Fiegenbaum does not think he 
did.” 

Second, Bijlefeld’s review of earlier works on the subject is remarkably 
exhaustive. Significantly however, his statistical data led him to conclude 
that not only are prophet and apostle non-interchangeable, but also that the 
question of comparing them is “illegitimate,” for “the words have such dif- 
ferent and distinctive connotations that one cannot be expressed in terms of 
being more and greater than the other.” This explanation is only partially 
correct, because while there is no indication anywhere in the Qur’an that one 
is greater than the other, both terms have, on many occasions, been used 
simultaneously to refer to the same person. 

Perhaps one of the best modern non-Arabic works on prophethood in 
Islam is Fiegenbaum’s Ph.D. dissertation (McGill, 1973), entitled “Prophet- 
hood from the Perspective of the Qur’an.” His main thesis is that “nabiy and 
rasul are used interchangeably in the Qur’an,”” and his methodology may 
be identified from his statement that “the task of clarifying the Qur’anic per- 
spective on prophethood essentially entails relating the function of pro- 
phetic office to Divine rule, especially to God’s lordship over the human 
community.” As a result, he embarked upon the task of delineating the 
Qur’anic doctrine of prophethood, but only through “prophetic mission.” 
Unlike others, who emphasize the idea of a physical scripture or the lack 
thereof as a sign of prophethood, he sees the prophet simply as “the bearer 
of Divine word/deed.”*! 

Compared to others, Fiegenbaum’s methodology may be the safest and 
most transparent one available. My method, however, which seeks to juxta- 
pose the Qur’anic verses in which prophet and messenger are mentioned, is 
demonstrably more effective, particularly in pointing out how their respective 
contents, contexts, and consequences remain essentially the same. The latter 
method will show — rather than merely tell — the reader how the Qur’an sim- 
ply does not differentiate or recognize any difference, in essence, between 
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prophets and messengers (notwithstanding its stated preference for some pro- 
phets over others [17: 55] or its description of some specific messengers as 
“those of resolve” [46:35]). Furthermore, the use of several compelling ques- 
tions in this study makes it significant and more effective. Finally, this study 
uses the Qur’an more extensively than Fiegenbaum’s, an approach that 
enhances its intellectual integrity and viability. 


Prophethood and Messengership in the Qur’an 


Although the scholars presented above have enhanced the general under- 
standing of the subject and their conclusions have dominated the field for 
generations, they have not successfully discerned the concepts of prophet- 
hood and messengership in the Qur’an. In challenging their conclusions I 
prefer to work closely with the Qur’an, as it directly concerns itself with 
prophets and messengers. I propose to do this by examining specific ques- 
tions depicted in the figure below, such as the purpose of revelation to 
prophets and messengers, the question of both being sent, the issue of 
book/scripture, and others. The diagram provides the basic components of 
the arguments from which both the concept and the definition of prophet- 
hood/messengership are drawn. Below it are specific and detailed explana- 
tions structured according to prophet and messenger. 


Fig. 1: Components for the Concept and Definition of Prophet/Messenger. 





Definition 
Purpose of The “Sending” Provision Consequence Fundamentals 
Mission Factor of a Book of Mission of Faith 








Concept 


The Purpose of the Missions of the 
Prophets and the Messengers 


The Qur’an insists that God sent prophets to relate glad tidings and warn- 
ings”: “Humanity was one community, and Allah sent prophets (nabiyin) 
with glad tidings and warnings, and with them He sent down the scripture/ 
book in truth to judge between people in matters wherein they differed” 
(2:213). 
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Al-Tabari (d. 923), in his interpretation of this verse, states: 


He sent [al-Tabari changes prophets to messengers] messengers™ in order 
to convey glad tidings to those who follow God, in the form of abundant 
rewards and respectable abode [Paradise]; and to warn those who disobey 
God and disbelieve, of painful punishment, unpleasant reckoning and per- 
manence in hellfire.” 


In other words, when God finds it necessary to reveal His guidance 
(glad tidings and warnings), the sending of prophets who, individually, were 
as human as the rest of the people, was inevitable. Therefore, prophets are 
sent to deliver a divine message of glad tidings and warnings to people. 
Qur’an 33:45-46 explains the purpose of Muhammad’s mission, although it 
is rather more significant here for its elaboration of the purpose than its 
description of Muhammad as a prophet. 

On messengers, the Qur’an states: 


And We send not the messengers (mursalin) but as givers of glad tidings 
and as warners. So whosoever believes and does righteous good deeds, 
upon such shall come no fear, nor shall they grieve. (6:48) 


The first segment of these verses, wherein the purpose of sending mes- 
sengers is established, is repeated verbatim in 18:56. Here, the purpose of 
sending messengers is categorical; namely, to give glad tidings and to warn. 
Rhetorically speaking, one of the best styles of emphasis is employed. In 
normal expression, the negative clause (ma) and the exceptional clause 
(illa) need not be stated and would, simply put, become: “We send mes- 
sengers as givers of glad tidings and as warners.” In its efforts to empha- 
size the purpose of the messengers’ mission, the Qur’an used ma to negate 
any reason for the sending only to emphasize it with the exceptional clause 
illa. 

Mahmud al-Alusi (d. 1854), in his Ruh al-Ma‘ani, has astutely observed 
that grammatically, the terms “givers of glad tidings” and “warners” are set 
in circumstantial expressions (ha/) to underscore the reasons. Thus: “We do 
not send the messengers except for the reason that they convey to their peo- 
ple the glad tidings of reward for their obedience and to warn them of pun- 
ishment for disobedience.’ 

As mentioned above, this is duplicated in 18:56. But 4:165 is even more 
telling, for it mentions messengers specifically and is, in fact, a third one of 
the verses, of which the previous two talk about prophets and messengers, 
respectively.” In fact, 4:163-65 collectively may be the best indicators that 
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the Qur’an does not differentiate between these two terms, but uses them 
interchangeably. 

Al-Razi identifies “the original objective” (al-maqsud al-aSli: purpose) 
of sending prophets/messengers: 


What this means is that the aim of sending [here he replaces messengers 
with prophets] prophets is for them to give glad tidings to people for wor- 
shipping God and to warn them against ignoring His worship." 


The “Sending” Factor 


Some Muslims came to identify God’s “sending” in the sense of charging 
only messengers with delivering His message. There is no support in the 
Qur’an for this identification.” On the contrary, it contains enough evidence 
that both prophets and messengers were sent and that they were sent to 
deliver messages to people. The Qur’an expresses the concept of God’s 
“sending” directly: arsala and ba‘atha (to send). 

As for prophets, the Qur’an declares: “How many a prophet (nabiy) 
have We sent among the people of old. Never came there a prophet (nabiy) 
to them but they used to mock him” (43:6-7). Earlier, it was pointed out that 
Ibn Taymiyyah had aptly recognized that, according to the Qur’an, both 
prophets and messengers are sent by God. However, he erred by theorizing 
that prophets, as opposed to messengers, are sent to a believing audience. 
The verse here shows that prophets were also sent but met resistance from 
the people, since mockery entails non-belief and resistance. 

Again, 2:213 was used earlier to reveal the purpose of the prophets, and 
the discussion of sending them was deliberately postponed. Here, it serves 
to highlight “and Allah sent prophets (nabiyin).” The Qur’an puts it in no 
uncertain terms, making superfluous the argument that prophets are not sent. 
It argues that prophets were sent to deliver messages of glad tidings to peo- 
ple and that the scriptures were revealed to them.” This entire verse may 
be used to dispel all arguments that seek to restrict prophethood to the mere 
reception of revelation.” 

There is a further rational dimension to consider: conventional wisdom 
will not accept the position that God reveals to a certain prophet what the 
former considers vital for the latter’s salvation or enlightenment and then 
asks him to keep it for his own use, without, at the very least, requiring him 
to convey what has been revealed.” This is gainsaid still further by Muslims 
through the consideration that any Muslim who possesses knowledge is 
urged, and in the case of inquiry is obliged, to share it with the ignorant. 
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Regarding messengers, the Qur’an says: 


And indeed We did send messengers (rusul) before you to their own peo- 
ple. They came to them with clear proofs, that We took vengeance on 
those who committed crimes, and it was incumbent upon Us to help the 
believers. (30:47) 


Messengers are so called because they have been sent. The Qur’an, how- 
ever, has used sent for those who are not prophets and messengers, which 
prompted Ibn Taymiyyah to observe: 


Sending is a general appellation that is used with angels, winds, devils, 
and fire.“ But whenever the word is identified with the chosen ones 
among angels and human beings, it assumes specific meaning; namely, 
messengers of God. The Qur’an says: “Allah chooses messengers from 
angels and from men. Verily, Allah is All-Hearer, All-Seer.” (22:75) 


“Messengers of God,” Ibn Taymiyyah adds, “who convey His imperatives 
and proscriptions [to people] on His behalf, are His absolute messengers.’ 


In addition, 16:36 not only testifies to messengers being sent, but also 
summarizes the content of their mission and explicates, though briefly, 
the purpose.“ This leaves the distinction between prophets and messen- 
gers, on the basis of one rather than the other being sent, without any 
Qur’anic support. 


Provision of a Book 


Scholars have used the reception of books or lack thereof to distinguish 
between prophets and messengers. As in the previous section, this particular 
tactic is not substantiated by the Qur’an. Regarding prophets, the Qur’an 
says: 


Humanity was one community, and Allah sent prophets with glad tidings 
and warnings. And with them He sent down the book/scripture in truth to 
judge between people in matters wherein they differed. (2:213) 


In the preceding two sections, this verse was used to dispel the opinions 
regarding the existence of any distinction between prophets and messengers. 
Here, it is used to highlight how the Qur’an insists that God sent down books 
with the prophets.” 

Fiegenbaum has pressed his thesis that the idea of scripture in the 
Qur’an should not necessarily assume the exclusively literal form of all that 
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has come to be written down. He explores this idea by looking into the 
Qur’ anic usage of the root “k-t-b.”* A positive attitude toward this theory 
has already been expressed, not for all what he really says, but for what the 
verse simply implies: “and Allah sent prophets ... and with them He sent 
down the scripture” (2:213). 

The Qur’an mentions the Torah (3:3 and 5:44), the Gospel (5:46 and 
3:3), the Psalms (4:163 and 21:105), the Qur’an (9:111, 12:2, and 76:23) and 
certain Suhuf of Abraham and Moses (87:19) as scriptures. Supplementing 
the number of these scriptures by what the hadith provides (if accepted) does 
not bring one any closer to matching the number of prophets mentioned in 
the Qur’an. This situation, vis-a-vis 2:213 and other verses, compels one to 
see how the general term kitab, except for when it means the Qur’an (e.g., 
2:2, 4:105, and 14:1) or the Torah (2:87), may not be construed as a physi- 
cal entity. So, the idea of kitab in 2:213 must be understood as “the contents 
of the revelation.” This understanding is supported, in part, by the verse’s 
explanation that the book/scripture (kitab) is to be used to judge between 
people in matters wherein they differed. 

The verse points out that the differences observable in people necessi- 
tate the sending of prophets who came as givers of glad tidings and of those 
who came to warn, and of those who are also given scriptures that are to be 
used to judge between people. This judgment is therefore just as important 
as the sending of prophets, since both are necessary due to the apparent dif- 
ferences between people. And since the physical evidence of all of the scrip- 
tures is visibly lacking, the literal understanding of them (as physical books) 
becomes correspondingly weak. This, in the end, justifies the understanding 
of book/scripture as “the content of the revelation” — revelation that every 
prophet claimed, as the Qur’an insists, to have received. 

In a case where “the content of the revelation” is committed to writing 
(as in the Torah or the Qur’an), a physical understanding of kitab is exoner- 
ated. But if it remains unwritten, the verse’s meaning is neither slighted nor 
betrayed on the basis of the thesis we are advancing here. However, taking 
the verse literally confronts one with an unfathomable dilemma, namely, 
making the available books/scriptures correspond to the number of prophets/ 
messengers. 

There is one more observation concerning the understanding of kitab as 
the “contents of revelation.” Numerous verses identify the Qur’an as kitab,’ 
and it is a well-established fact that the entire Qur’an — including those very 
verses — was not written down as a “physical” book until after some time. 
A key question should be whether or not the Qur’an is to be considered as 
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scripture before it was written down and later canonized. This question is 
valid only at the level of ordinary human understanding; it is unnecessary in 
the eyes of the Qur’an’s original author, since He has already described it as 
kitab. To Him, the issue as to how to construe kitab before or after it was 
written down makes no difference, while to others, who should base them- 
selves on the Qur’an, the answer can be expressed as follows: the Qur’an 
was a scripture before and after its canonization. This simply means that, 
whether or not it was written down Muslims would have perceived Muham- 
mad (as the Qur’an already portrayed him) as having received kitab. This is 
true of all the other prophets whose revelations, as it turned out, were not 
actually written down, and may also explain the lack of physical evidence of 
all of the scriptures mentioned in 2:213.” 

In relation to sending books to messengers, the Qur’an relates that 
“indeed We have sent Our messengers (rusulana) with clear proofs and 
revealed with them the book (kitab) and the balance (justice) that humanity 
may keep up justice” (57:25). Attention here is drawn to the fact that, as in 
the case of the prophets, books were sent to the messengers. Similarly, the 
purpose of these books is to maintain justice.”! 


Consequence of Mission 


After demonstrating the purpose of prophets and messengers, how they are 
all sent and how they all came with books, I will now show that both parties 
suffered the same consequences: death or mockery. Here, only the verses will 
be cited in order to make it easy to decipher what the Qur’ an intends to say. 

According to the Qur’an, one of the consequences endured by both 
prophets and messengers is death. 


Verily, those who do not believe in the signs of Allah and kill the prophets 
(nabiyin) without right, and kill those men who order just dealings, then 
announce to them a painful torment. (3:21) 


And when it is said to them: “Believe in what Allah has sent down,” they 
say: “We believe in what was sent down to us, and we do not believe in 
that which came after it, while it is the truth confirming what is with them.” 
Ask: “Why, then, have you killed the prophets (anbiya’) of Allah afore- 
time, if you indeed have been believers?” (2:91) 


Indignity is put over them wherever they may be, except under a covenant 
from Allah and from men. They have drawn on themselves the wrath of 
Allah, and destruction is put over them. This is because they did not 
believe in the signs of Allah and killed the prophets (anbiya’) without 
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right. This because they disobeyed and used to transgress beyond bounds. 
(3:112) 


Although the majority of these and other verses” sharply point to some 
of the ancient Children of Israel, the fact that some prophets faced death at 
the hands of their people is crystal clear. 

On messengers, the Qur’an says: 


Verily, We took the covenant of the Children of Israel and sent messen- 
gers (rusul) to them. Whenever they came to them a messenger (rasul) 
with what they themselves desired not, a group of them (the messengers) 
they called liars, and others among them they killed. (5:70) 


And indeed, We gave Musa the Book and followed him up with succes- 
sion of messengers (rusul) and We gave “Isa, the son of Maryam, clear 
signs and supported him with the Ruh al-Qudus (Gabriel). Is it that when- 
ever they came to you a messenger (rasul) with what you yourselves 
desired not, you grew arrogant? Some you did not believe, and some you 
killed. (2:87) 


Those who said: “Verily, Allah has taken our promise not to believe in any 
messenger (rasul) unless he brings to us an offering which the fire shall 
devour.” Ask: “Verily, there came to you messengers (rusul) before me 
with clear signs and even with what you speak of. Why, then, did you kill 
them, if you are truthful? (3:183) 


In view of the fact that these verses, as well as the previous ones, 
speak of prophets and messengers being killed by their people, it may be 
concluded, quite fairly, that the Qur’an indicates that prophets and mes- 
sengers are one and the same group of people.” 

Prophets and messengers also suffer mockery. About prophets, the 
Qur’an says: “How many a prophet (nabiy) have We sent among the peo- 
ple of old. Never came there a prophet to them but they used to mock him” 
(43:6-7). It also states about messengers that: “Indeed, We sent (arsalna: 
messengers) before you among the sects of old, and never came a messen- 
ger to them but they did mock him” (15:10-11) and: “Alas for humanity! 
There never came a messenger (rasul) to them but they used to mock him” 
(36:30). Although killing and mockery were not the only adversities that 
the prophets and messengers faced from the non-believers, such passages 
suffice to prove my point. Thus, prophet and messenger are used inter- 
changeably in the Qur’an, and the punishment meted out to both indis- 
criminately proves that there is no distinction between them. 
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Fundamentals of Faith 


There is a further observation, compelling enough to warrant inclusion in 
the scenarios to be explored. The verses below, which invoke the belief — 
among other things — in prophets and messengers, clearly refer to the same 
people. 


It is not al-birr (piety and righteousness) that you turn your faces toward 
east and (or) west, but al-birr is (the quality of) the one who believes in 
Allah, the Last Day, the angels, the Book, and the Prophets (nabiyin). 
(2:177) 


The Messenger believes in what has been sent down to him from his Lord, 
and (so do) the believers. Each one believes in Allah, His angels, His books, 
and His messengers (rusul). They say: “We make no distinction between 
one another of His messengers (rusul)” and they say: “We hear and we 
obey.” (We seek) your forgiveness our Lord, and to you is return. (2:285) 


O you who believe! Believe in Allah and His Messenger, and the book He 
has sent down to His Messenger, and the scripture He sent down before 
(him). Whoever does not believe in Allah, His angels, His books, His mes- 
sengers (rusul) and the Last Day, indeed, he has stayed far away. (4:136) 


These verses, together with the famous hadith in which the Angel Gab- 
riel is believed to have come to teach the Companions their “religion” by 
asking the Prophet to explain iman, islam, ihsan, and so on,” are construed 
as identifying the fundamental articles of the Islamic faith. Significantly, 
whatever their designation or intended purpose, the prophets and messen- 
gers cited therein — believers whom the Qur’an extols and non-believers 
whom it deprecates — are meant to refer to one and the same group. 
Considered to be the explication of the Qur’an, the hadith in Sahih Muslim 
used messengers (rusul), as did the one in Sahih al-Bukhari. But in explain- 
ing al-Bukhari’s version, Ibn Hajar al-- Asqalani (d. 1448) remarks: “But in 
the hadith of Anas and Ibn “Abbas, [the word] prophet occurred. And both 
terms [messengers and prophets] are in the Qur’an in chapter two.” 

I construe Ibn Hajar’s remarks to mean that the hadith does not distin- 
guish between the two terms, but rather uses them interchangeably. It should 
thus come as no surprise when such Muslim scholars as al-Tabari and al- 
Razi explain the meaning of either term by using them interchangeably. This 
is simply because the Qur’an itself, and therefore most scholars, considers 
them to be one and the same. Hence, I define both prophet and messenger 
as “someone sent by God with a revelation to deliver a message of glad tid- 
ings and warnings to people.” 
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Conclusion 


For somebody who thinks otherwise, it would be hard to provide a satisfac- 
tory answer as to why a popular distinction between a prophet and a mes- 
senger emerged. What is viable, though, is to show how the idea came to be 
popular.” As mentioned earlier, there was no “deliberate” attempt by 
medieval Muslim scholars to embark upon an “exhaustive” inquiry into the 
“Qur’anic concept” of prophethood and messengership. Moreover, to the 
scholars, all of their theological treatments of the subject may be considered 
Qur’anic, due, on the one hand, to the fact that Muslim theology is a reflec- 
tion and extension of the Qur’ anic content and, on the other, to the fact that 
some Qur’anic verses are cited — sometimes sporadically and may even be 
taken out of context — during their discussions. Considering the latter situa- 
tion to be especially common, the terms deliberate and exhaustive are high- 
lighted when commenting on Muslim scholars’ endeavors on this subject. 
The results of the earlier theological treatments have become popular 
through selective uses of the Qur’an and the hadith. 


The Qur’an 


One of the Qur’anic verses advanced by the proponents of distinction is: 


We have never sent any messenger (rasul) or prophet (nabiy) before you 
[Muhammad] into whose wishes [message] Satan did not insinuate some- 
thing. But God removes what Satan insinuates, and then God affirms His 
message. God is all Knowing and Wise. (22:52) 


In his interpretation of this verse, al-Alusi points out that repeating 
prophet right after messenger indicates an identifiable difference between 
them.” Strangely enough, al-Qadi “Iyad, while presenting various scholars’ 
opinions, demonstrates how those who oppose the distinction also advance 
the same verse in support of their position. They, however, adduce the fact 
of God’s sending both prophets and messengers as their explanation. Still, as 
far as Ibn Taymiyyah is concerned, this does not truly advance their argu- 
ment. To him, God sent both, and yet they are perceived to be distinct. 

Al-Alusi’s observation brings up the age-old debate among scholars as 
to whether or not the Qur’an employs synonyms. The majority of exegetes 
subscribe to the opinion that it does not” because each and every word has 
its particular meaning, which is precisely accorded to it. In his Furug al- 
Lughawiyah wa Atharuha fi Tafsir al-Qur’an al-Karim, al-Shayi’ lists those 
scholars who contend that there are no synonyms, including al-Tabari, al- 
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Raghib al-Isfahani, and al-Zamakhshari (d.1144). That Bint al-Shati’ (d. 
1998)*' is the most adamant and articulate scholar on behalf of this cause in 
modern times is evident in her works. With her Al-Tafsir al-Bayan li al- 
Qur’an al-Karim and Al-I’jaz al-Bayan li al-Qur’an wa Masa’il Ibn al- 
Azraq, she concludes that every word in the Qur’an is unique and conveys 
a precise meaning that no other word can.” 

Based on this opinion, nabiy is different from rasul — an opinion to 
which I have no objection. But what I seek to establish is that even though 
nabiy is originally and visibly distinct from rasul, the Qur’an uses both 
words interchangeably to designate one and the same group of people. In 
other words, when it uses one of these words, it intends the other as well. 
Therefore, the question of synonyms does not apply here, since there is no 
claim that nabiy literally means rasul in the way it is claimed that hamd 
(thanks/praise) means shukr (thanks/appreciation) — a claim that is rejected 
by such scholars as Ibn `Atiya.® 

The problem as to why both terms are repeated in one verse may be 
resolved by noting the occurrence in the Qur’an of similar expressions. 
Before providing a few examples, I should note that even words considered 
by the Qur’an itself to be different have been used to qualify one and the 
same group, let alone those it did not consider different. It seems that the 
relationship between muslim and mu’min is analogous to that of nabiy and 
rasul in terms of the Muslim perception of them as interchangeable. How- 
ever, the Qur’an is quite clear when it states: 


The Bedouins say: “We believe” (amanna). Say: “You do not believe. 
You should only say: ‘We have surrendered (in Islam: aslamna),’ for faith 
(iman) has not yet entered your hearts.” (49:14) 


As the Qur’an distinguishes here between iman and islam, and, there- 
fore, between mu’min and muslim, it also, at the same time, refers both 
words to one semantic group (the household of Prophet Lot) elsewhere in 
the next two chapters. It says: “So we brought out from therein the believ- 
ers (al-mu’minin). But We have found not but one household of Muslims 
(al-muslimin)y” (51:35-36).™ 

Here, one is confronted with a salient fact: the literal meaning alone 
may not be sufficient to accurately portray what the Qur’an means by cer- 
tain words, let alone to accurately formulate their definitions. Thorough 
investigations have to be made into the relationships operative in the entire 
content before the intended meanings can be adequately assigned. 
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Now, verses in which repetitions occur in reference to the same essence 
include “those who follow the messenger (rasul), the prophet (nabiy), who 
can neither read nor write, whom they find written with them in Torah” 
(7:157). Also, “so believe in Allah and His messenger (rasul), the Prophet 
(nabiy), who can neither read nor write, who believes in Allah and His 
words” (7:158). Why does the Qur’an repeat prophet after messenger, 
even though they both refer to Muhammad? Besides the rhetorical impli- 
cations of such an emphasis and highlighting (ta’kid), this syntactic struc- 
ture is not unacceptable in Arabic, and it is certainly not uncommon, as 
shown above, in the Qur’an. 

Therefore, al-Alusi’s conclusion that repetition in 22:52 must mean dif- 
ference is disproved by 7:157-58. Furthermore, the Qur’an states that “who- 
ever is an enemy of Allah, His angels, His messengers, Gabriel and Michael, 
then verily, Allah is an enemy to the non-believers” (2:98). Gabriel and 
Michael are angels, and their names are repeated after the angels have been 
mentioned. From this analysis, it must be concluded that repetition does not 
necessarily indicate difference. 


Hadith 


In addition to 22:52, the proponents of distinction have depended heavily 
upon the hadith believed to be narrated by Abu Dharr, who says: 


I asked: “O Messenger of God, how many were the prophets?” He said: 
“124,000.” I asked: “O Messenger of God, how many of them were mes- 
sengers?” He said: “313 people.” I asked: “O Messenger of God, who was 
the first?” He said: “Adam.” I asked: “O Messenger of God, was he a 
prophet and a messenger?” He said: “Yes, God created him with His hand, 
then breathed into him the soul (created by God), and then fashioned him.” 
Then he [the Prophet] said: “O Abu Dharr, four were Syriacs: Adam, Shith, 
Nuh, and Akhnukh (Enoch), that is Idris, the first person to write with a pen. 
And four were Arabs: Hud, Salih, Shu’ayb, and your Prophet, O Abu Dharr. 
The first prophet of the Children of Israel is Musa, and the last is ‘Isa. The 
first prophet is Adam, and their last is your Prophet.” I asked: “O Messenger 
of God, how many books has God sent down?” He said: “104 books. He 
gave 50 scriptures to Shith, 30 to Akhnukh, 10 to Ibrahim, and 10 to Musa 
before al-Tawrat. He sent al-Injil [to “Isa], al-Zabur [to Dawud], and al- 
Furqan [the Qur’an to Muhammad].”*° 


The argument for distinction between prophets and messengers finds its 
fullest and unfettered support in this hadith. It is precise, categorical, and 
elaborate. Yet according to Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 1201), it does not meet even the 
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minimum requirement of a dependable hadith: that is, it is not a weak hadith 
but rather a fabricated hadith, one that he listed among the spurious hadith. 
But other scholars, such as Ibn Hibban al-Busti (d. 965), considered it to be 
sound. Al-Alusi, for his part, used it to substantiate his opinion in favor of 
distinction and remarked that: “Ibn al-Jawzi’s claim that this tradition was 
fabricated is totally incorrect. Although it may be weak, it is strengthened by 
other renditions.’”*’ But Ibn Kathir (d. 1373) has adduced the other renditions 
only to qualify their transmitters as “weak.” 

Whenever the authenticity of a hadith is questioned, the problem may 
lie either in its chain of transmitters (sanad, isnad) or its text (matn, nass). 
Bulaygq, in his Nubuwat Adam, has painstakingly scrutinized this hadith’s 
transmitters and revealed what scholars such as al-Dhahabi (d. 1348) had 
to say about all of its individual transmitters. The conclusion is that they are 
either weak or are liars.” 


The text of this hadith has also been subjected to considerable scrutiny, 
which has led to its rejection as a fabrication. For instance, four Arab pro- 
phets are mentioned, but Isma‘il, who is seen as the father of the Arabs, is 
not. “Did Muhammad not consider him an Arab prophet, or did he simply 
forget about him?’ Moreover, the text also refers to Moses as the first 
prophet of the Children of Israel. Once again, Joseph, the son of Jacob, is 
bypassed. Lastly, as a conclusive evidence that this hadith is fictitious, 
there is no good reason for Idris, so-called in the Qur’an (19:56 and 21:85) 
to be referred to here by his Old Testament name of “Akhnukh” (Enoch).” 


The relevance of a disputed hadith like this for those using it is clear. For 
them, being disputed does not necessarily mean that it is fabricated, and it cer- 
tainly does not lead to its total discarding, as seen from al-Alusi’s statements 
above. Practically speaking, it remains relevant to them, for they use it to 
argue for their position. However, objectively and intellectually speaking, any 
hadith in this situation with such a compelling case against its authenticity 
must be inadmissible. Therefore, it is imperative that one neither adopt a the- 
ological belief nor draw an intellectual conclusion on the basis of such a dis- 
puted hadith. 

Finally, it is obvious that as popular as the idea of distinction between a 
prophet and a messenger is, it lacks any solid Qur’ anic support. The evidence 
in support of a lack of distinction between these two terms is both over- 
whelming and compelling, especially when it can be conclusively demon- 
strated that the Qur’an uses them interchangeably, as it talks about them in 
the same scenarios. 
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Bint al-Shati’, a pseudonym for ~A’ishah “Abd al-Rahman, was an Egyptian 
scholar and professor of Arabic language and Qur’anic studies. A graduate of 
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A Critical Evaluation of Some 
Problematic Hadith Narratives 


Abdin Chande 


Abstract 

This study examines some issues critical to understanding the 
hadith literature in the modern context. It argues that this litera- 
ture, despite its widely accepted status as a foundational source 
of Islam second in importance only to the Qur’an, continues to 
be a subject of controversy in some Muslim and non-Muslim 
quarters. This article brings together a small sample of problem- 
atic hadith narratives for the purpose of critically evaluating them 
according to certain criteria. This will be the basis for passing 
judgment over these pre-selected hadith that are, for instance, 
textually incompatible with the purport of the Qur’an. 


Introduction 


The subject of hadith literature continues to be contested, given its wide cir- 
culation in both textual and Internet form, as a normative guide for those 
who seek to learn/understand more about their faith. Some point out that 
these narratives include teachings or contents that range from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, despite the critical and textual analysis that took place during 
the early Islamic centuries to get rid of such traditions. This essay seeks to 
evaluate a select number of them according to criteria that will be spelled out 
below. 

My study’s basic premise is that the existence of textual analysis of 
hadith by previous Muslim scholars notwithstanding, further studies are 
called for if we are going to either partially or completely dispel the dark 
shadow of unease that continues to hang over this corpus of literature due 
to the lingering presence of some that remain dubious. This long overdue 
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exercise is necessary to salvage the body of hadith from the limbo of uncer- 
tainty and doubtfulness that seems to surround it in the eyes of the still 
Doubting Thomases. 

My approach does not call for debunking the whole hadith tradition, 
however, as some Ahl al-Qur’an groups have contended and demanded.' If 
this tradition were to be completely abandoned, all that would be left is an 
unbridgeable gap between us and the Prophet, whose prophetic activity laid 
the foundation for Qur’anic discourse. In fact, this is not a radical decon- 
struction of hadith but rather a salvaging project meant to entrench further 
the process begun by earlier scholars to separate or sort out and discard some 
of what may seem, at least to us, to be indefensible hadiths regardless of 
their categorization in terms of the traditional Muslim criteria of matn (text) 
and isnad (chain of transmission) considerations. 

Needless to say, far more able or qualified scholars of the formative 
age of early Islamic history have raised some of the types of questions or 
concerns that this paper discusses. If that is the case, one may legitimately 
ask why this essay does not undertake a detailed study of classical sources 
on the issues examined here? My response is to pose my own query: If the 
classical scholars had made such criticisms as those that are modestly 
made in this paper (they, in fact, did), why are we still having this discus- 
sion of problematic hadiths a millenium or so later? What has happened 
between the age of hadith compilers and our modern period that necessitates 
the asking of the same or similar critical questions? This is the crux of my 
paper. Accordingly, it is the task of other scholars to engage the classical 
texts on their own grounds if that is what they wish to do. My objective here 
is to examine a small sample of problematic hadiths that contemporary 
Muslims have to deal with in different contexts in their daily discourses 
with each other. 

It is worth repeating that earlier Muslim scholars diligently applied their 
critical methodology to the hadith literature in the context of their time and 
the needs of their age. Nevertheless, there is room for further rethinking and 
tweaking of their ideas to go beyond their methodology. We can begin by 
asking the types of questions that require problematizing hadith in terms of 
the issues relevant to our day. 

This paper argues that such an undertaking is necessary, given the con- 
servative attitude one encounters in mosques, Islamic centers, organizations, 
and some traditional or Islamic institutions of learning, especially in this age 
of resurgent Islam. This uncritical acceptance of the corpus of hadith inher- 
ited from earlier generations needs to be questioned. Whenever the issue of 
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some hadiths that make little sense is raised, the dominant position in a num- 
ber of Muslim circles is to place them beyond criticism by claiming that they 
appear in Sahih Bukhari or Sahih Muslim, thereby closing off any critical 
discussion. The problem, however, is that al-Bukhari’s methodology, while 
sound, did not completely remove all of the unreliable hadiths from the 
hadith collections. As a result, substantive issues remain and explain why 
Muslims have various views on them, ranging from complete rejection (the 
hard-line position of the Ahl al-Qur’an groups, which is more extreme than 
even that of the Orientalists) to accepting all hadith but reserving the right to 
reject those that are considered to be, for instance, misogynist, to give just 
one example. 

Muslims (as a religious community) and their scholars (as a body of 
interpreters of a hallowed tradition) clearly remain conservative and, with 
some exceptions, have not embraced new methodologies that seek to 
advance the science of hadith criticism beyond what it was in the early 
Islamic centuries. Serious attempts to deal with some aspects of an unwieldy 
tradition, which includes narratives reflecting particular ethnic, regional, 
gender, and other biases held during the time of hadith collection, need to be 
undertaken. Some notions of the Qur’an’s conceptual space or universe may 
be helpful in determining what lies outside its boundaries. 

Muslims need to seriously engage this body of literature, which has 
been very contested,” by reflecting on its multiple uses, functions, and rela- 
tionship to the Qur’an.* But first, what is this oral literature/tradition’s rele- 
vance in the greater scheme of things in Islam? Does it function, in terms of 
its uses, the same way as the oral traditions of non-literate societies, or is it 
more like Judaism’s rabbinical traditions? Why were so many hadiths col- 
lected and later written down in the first place, when we are told that the first 
Muslims mainly avoided writing down the Prophet’s sayings so as not to 
confuse them with scripture? What purpose do oral narratives, as they are 
crafted, serve? Are they carriers of specific messages embodying the think- 
ing of the time when they were created? What do they reveal about a partic- 
ular situation, and what do they legitimate? Do people remember “selective” 
truth, and is this why al-Bukhari had to apply his method of hadith criticism 
by authenticating or de-authenticating certain hadiths to separate the wheat 
from the chaff? Is this literature constructed as an aid to understanding the 
Qur’an’s message and prescriptions, or as a separate entity that has taken on 
a life of its own beyond its original purpose for existence? Can we today for- 
mulate a method that advances the process of hadith criticism further than 
was originally intended and, if so, how do we accomplish this? 
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Such an engagement would get rid of misogynist strands as well as 
problematic narratives that tend to emphasize certain views current in the 
past. Examining hadith formulations in terms of the concrete historical and 
political developments that occurred in those early centuries would help 
contextualize the relationship between oral traditions and the development 
of Muslim society during the Umayyad and Abbasid periods. It is here that 
the debate over the Qur’an versus traditions (where they contradict each 
other) can be located. 


The Context of the Study: 
Oral Tradition 


What purpose do oral traditions serve, and do they possess any historical 
value? Western scholarship did not initially consider such information from 
pre-literate societies to have much historical relevance or value. The person 
largely responsible for transforming this view in the academic community 
was Jan Vansina, who considered an oral tradition to be “verbal messages 
which are reported statements from the past beyond the present genera- 
tion.”* In his formulation of this ethno-history, each tradition could be 
viewed as “‘a series of historical documents all lost except for the last one 
and usually interpreted by every link in the chain of transmission.” The tra- 
dition serves as evidence not necessarily for a specific event, but perhaps 
for later ones. 

There is, as in the case of hadith, a chain of transmission that one needs 
to investigate to ascertain the validity of the oral “text” or information. 
Unlike hadith, however, an oral tradition is a collective form of knowledge 
possessed by an ethnic group and is crucial to its survival. This knowledge 
is kept alive, for instance, by being performed in ritual dances (drumming, 
dancing, and singing) and festive ceremonies (blending it into one or more 
stories) and, as such, becomes part of the social system. This does not, how- 
ever, preclude the presence of individuals with a special role in society, for 
example, griots (the praise singers or gate keepers of culture, history, and 
genealogies, such as those in West Africa) and those elders who have accu- 
mulated a lot of wisdom and are conversant with local folklore. In such a 
society, the oral tradition (constantly performed or reenacted to keep it alive) 
is the “scriptural text,” the interpretation of which is inextricably bound to 
changing historical and cultural contexts. To commit a tradition to writing in 
such a culture is to disembed it from the social structure, which removes it 
from the collective or societal domain.‘ 
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Oral history emphasizes conducting interviews to ascertain the source of 
information; oral historians often attempt to record the memories of many 
people when studying a particular event. Given that some of the interviewees 
may provide half-forgotten or distorted information, researchers are inter- 
ested in the point(s) of agreement (much like the hadith compilers) by as 
many interviewees (or sources of information) as possible in order to recon- 
struct an event within a tradition. 


Discussion 


Turning from the oral traditions of Africa and elsewhere to hadith narratives, 
one can say that the Prophet’s example (sunnah) comes closest in some 
sense to these traditions. This is primarily due to the fact that like oral tradi- 
tions, the Sunnah has been communicated mostly through the practical 
examples of living and practicing Muslim communities. As long as this was 
the case, it had far more flexibility than was the case later on, when it 
became “fixed” (i.e., equated with the hadith literature), although under- 
standably to provide an additional source for deriving law for the expanding 
Muslim community. Al-Shafi (d. 819) made the Sunnah (read hadith, for 
the two became synonymous)’ equal to Qur’an in authority due to his rea- 
soning that obeying the Prophet was obeying God (Qur’an 4:80). This 
caused the process of writing the hadith literature down to assume some 
urgency by the ninth century, when major hadith compilers emerged. 

In contrast to al-Shafii, Malik (d. 795) was far more practical and 
responded differently to the Sunnah-hadith relationship. He tended to give 
prime importance to the sunnah current in Madinah (or, more properly, its 
inhabitants’ ‘amal [practice]), the constituent parts of which were the Qur’an, 
the Sunnah dating to the Prophet’s time, and the ra’y (opinions) of later 
authorities. For instance, if a case should arise in which there was a conflict 
between the ijma* (consensus; in effect, ‘amal) of Madinah and any hadith 
narratives, the former would take precedence, for he believed that each hadith 
helped explicate a legal principle. Thus he differed from al-Shafi'i, who used 
the hadith literature to lay a foundation for authority. This provided for more 
flexibility, as the hadith literature was not privileged over the Sunnah. In other 
words, hadiths had normative value only as long as they did not contradict the 
Sunnah preserved in the `amal of Madinan scholars. The above notwithstand- 
ing, this literature remained important for Malik and his Al-Muwatta’ (The 
Well Trodden [or Smoothed] Path) is a collection of legal/juristic traditions 
compiled for a specific fighi (jurisprudential) purpose. 
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The development of hadith compilations exhibited important parallels 
to that of the diverse texts of rabbinic Judaism (and, to a lesser extent, the 
Christian Gospels, although these are not a source of legal authority per se). 
In other words, just as in the formulation of rabbinic Judaism (a post- 
Temple-destruction innovation or development), Jewish scholars intro- 
duced the Mishna (the corpus of legal and non-legal matters) and in so 
doing created more rules (“self-imposed hardship”) than were necessary. 
Similarly, Muslims achieved the same results when they wrote down the 
hadiths (until then for the most part circulating orally) during the Abbasid 
era (viz., the ninth century), when non-Arabs (especially Persians) were in 
the ascendancy and the Muslim community was characterized by great eth- 
nic diversity. This is reflected in the fact that none of the six major hadith 
scholars/compilers mentioned below was an Arab. In this period of Islamic 
history, hadith literature emerged and in some sense came to mediate or mir- 
ror transformations and even debates taking place within the larger Muslim 
society. 

The number of hadiths in oral circulation before being subjected to crit- 
ical examination was enormous, reaching way over half a million. Many 
had been forged in order to glorify not just the Prophet (mythicizing him) 
but also his successors, his family and their progeny; advance or legitimate 
the political or religious agendas of various factions related to the Sufiyyah, 
Qadariyyah, Jabariyyah, Mu`tazilah, Shi'ah, Khawarij, Umayyad, Abbasid, 
Jewish/Christian converts to Islam, and so on; advance ethnic or regional 
interests; and cash in on the storytelling skills by those narrators (qussas) 
who could manufacture numerous tales. Under these circumstances, both 
texts and chains of narrators were fabricated. The distortions of memory, 
especially with the long passage of time, further compounded the problem. 
This is why Muhammad Haykal rejected the miraculous stories found in 
the Prophet’s biography.* Legendary stories, such as a tree speaking to the 
Prophet, were created later probably for their awe-inspiring quality and 
wide appeal to ordinary Muslims. 

Some opine, however, that these stories violate the Qur’an’s appeal to 
reason and emphasis on (not so much the supernatural) but the wonders 
of nature and creation.’ Others point out that while such stories were fab- 
ricated and should be discarded, they should not be rejected due to the 
presence of miracles, because does not the Qur’an itself mention miracles 
performed by earlier prophets to further their prophetic missions? Be that 
as it may, this does not get us around the fact that the Prophet’s ultimate 
miracle is, according to the Qur’an itself, the Qur’anic revelation and not 
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the fantastic stories that one finds in the hadith literature but not in the 
Qur’an. 

Since variants of reports were transmitted by different individuals 
from one generation to another, a way to control for accuracy needed to be 
established. Within this context, al-Bukhari formulated his critical method- 
ology for determining degrees of reliability. Yet one can raise questions about 
overplaying the reliability of memory for information pertaining to the 
mythic age of Islam (seventh century) that had occurred two or more cen- 
turies earlier. 

One may be tempted to argue that within the Sunni tradition, the whole- 
sale rejection of hundreds of thousands of hadiths (with less than ten thou- 
sand accepted) demonstrates that the strict standards of the early compilers 
like Muhammad ibn Isma’il al-Bukhari (d. 256/870), Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj 
al-Qushayri (d. 261/875), Muhammad ibn Isa al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), Abu 
Daud al-Sijistani (d. 261/875), Ahmad ibn Shu’ayb al-Nasa’i (d. 303/915), 
and Muhammad ibn Majah (d. 273/886) totally succeeded in the hadith 
recension project.” Yet as Muhammad Mustafa al-Azami (writing within the 
Muslim tradition) notes, many scholars still had reservations about eighty 
narrators and some 110 hadiths." 

Al-Bukhari, whose selection criteria for sound/authentic hadiths were 
the most strict, and Muslim’s compilations were considered the most reli- 
able, followed by the sunan (plural of sunnah) works of Abu Dawud, al- 
Tirmidhi, al-Nasa’i, and Ibn Majah. While these compilers also recorded 
weak hadiths (e.g., Abu Dawud and al-Tirmidhi), they made it a point to 
indicate this, whereas Ibn Majah apparently did not do so. On this account, 
some have indicated a preference for al-Darimi’s Sunan over his. 


The Criteria 


The traditional Muslim attitude toward hadith is best summed up by Mustafa 
al-Azami: 


[T]he sunna, or we may say hadith, of the Prophet ... is the second main 
source of Islamic law, valid forever, and the life of the Prophet is a model 
which ought to be followed by Muslims irrespective of time and place. For 
this reason, the Companions, even in the life of the Prophet, began to diffuse 
the knowledge of the sunna and they were ordered by the Prophet to do so.” 


Given this understanding, Muslim scholars consider Islamic law and 
jurisprudence as having grown continuously together on the basis of the two 
foundational sources of Islam and elaborated further by the consensus of 
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analogy. In contrast, the western view has been that in the centuries follow- 
ing Muhammad’s death and the establishment of the Islamic empire of faith, 
members of the early community, which included converts from other reli- 
gions, sought guidance in the face of radically new situations and asked ques- 
tions emerging from their own cultural tradition that had never occurred to 
Muhammad’s Arab followers. To respond to such questions, instances from 
his life were recalled, but not always accurately. This led to a body of recol- 
lections that came to be known as the sunnah of Muhammad, consisting of 
tens upon tens of thousands of hadiths that purported to describe his words 
and deeds accurately. Such scholars as Ignaz Goldziher, Joseph Schacht, and 
Patricia Crone nevertheless assume that many hadiths were made up despite 
the efforts of hadith compilers to authenticate them. 

Other scholars, both Muslim and non-Muslim, such as Nabia Abbot and 
Fazlur Rahman, take a far more moderate or nuanced middle position 
between that of hardcore skeptics such as Schacht on one hand and al-Azami 
on the other, who represents the more traditional Muslim view on hadith lit- 
erature. Rahman, perhaps influenced by Schacht, considered most of the 
hadith corpus to be the sunnah-ijtihad of the first generations that, after a 
serious struggle, received the sanction of ijma`.* In other words the hadith lit- 
erature, rather than conferring “absolute permanence on the living sunnah 
synthesis of the first three centuries” as the post-Shafi'i consensus contended 
and succeeded in bringing about in practice, is normative precisely insofar as 
it confirms the Sunnah as a living practice of interpretation." For him, ijma* 
was a continuous process that allowed for creativity and flexibility, much as 
Malik contended, as it linked the Sunnah to ijtihad in a dynamic relationship 
that was undermined by al-Shafi‘i’s concept of the Sunnah as ideal, literal, 
and specific. 

Later scholars, among them Harald Motzki and Yasin Dutton, have chal- 
lenged the more hardcore skeptical views by scrutinizing the methodologies 
and analyses of those critics who cast doubt on the hadith literature (espe- 
cially those relating to or supporting legal rulings), the historicity of hadith 
transmissions, and Schacht’s claim that this corpus emerged only later as a 
secondary phenomenon. Dutton thinks that al-Shafi'i’s formulae of equating 
the Sunnah with hadith is one reason why Schacht was misled into making 
the erroneous assumption that the hadiths, for the most part, belong to a later 
stage of legal development and therefore can only be considered as fabrica- 
tions.“ Similarly, Motzki analyzed Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf and was able 
to establish a correlation between the qualities of many hadiths and the 
isnads through which they were allegedly transmitted. For him, this correla- 
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tion implied that the isnads were generally not randomly attached to mains 
and that, therefore, the latter were for the most part likely to be accurately 
attributed.” Furthermore, in relation to the development of early jurispru- 
dence in Makkah and Madinah, Dutton wrote: 


That Medinan ‘amal as depicted in the Muwatta’ represents a continuous 
development of the “practice” of Islam from its initial origin in the 
Qur’an, via the Sunna of the Prophet ... and the efforts (ijtihad) of the 
Rightly-Guided Caliphs and the other Companions, right through the time 
of the early Umayyad caliphs and governors and other authorities among 
the Successors and the Successors of the Successors up to ... Malik." 


The above notwithstanding, the assault on hadith literature continues 
even among Muslims for some of the reasons already mentioned. My view 
is that the hadith, as a body of literature, is valid and has its place as a foun- 
dational source of Islam next in importance to the Qur’an; however, the 
process of house cleaning needs to be taken further to eliminate those that 
make absolutely no sense. Unfortunately, Muslim scholars (traditional 
ulama) have done very little to advance the cause of Islam by coming up with 
new strategies to deal with such hadiths. For the most part, they seem to think 
that attacking this liteature will weaken the foundations upon which Islamic 
teachings are based. By doing so, however, they implicitly (if not explicitly, 
in the eyes of their critics) simultaneously advance the belief in the hadiths’ 
inerrancy. The assumption underlying this position is the fear that hadith crit- 
icism would do away with information that provides insight into certain 
aspects of early Islamic history and serves as an important source for deriv- 
ing laws. 

There is no question that early voices need to be heard. But perhaps 
they should be checked, at the very least, against Qur’anic teachings to 
ascertain their genuineness. This should be the final arbiter for internal self- 
criticism, given that Muslims, especially those writing and thinking within 
the Islamic framework, accept the Qur’an as the ultimate authority. 

We should mention here that such modern Muslim reformers or revival- 
ist thinkers as Shibli Nu`mani (influenced by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan), 
Rashid Rida (Al-Manar, 29/1, 1928, influenced by Muhammad Abduh), 
Maulana Muhammad Akram Khan (belonging to the Khilafat and Ahl-i- 
Hadith movements of the Indian Subcontinent), such Ikhwan al-Muslimin 
scholars as Muhammad al-Ghazali and Hasan al-Turabi, have each, in their 
own way, made or added their contributions to the growing body of litera- 
ture calling for the right to ijtihad (independent reasoning) in engaging 
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Islam’s religious texts. Some, such as Rahman, go much further and call for 
a substantial rethinking of Islam’s “social content” and not simply just return- 
ing to its basic texts, as the old Salafi revivalists have insisted upon doing. 

In any case, for the purpose of this essay I need to revisit the criteria that 
will help me thresh out the contradictions in hadith production by tenta- 
tively suggesting what shape the contours of modern hadith criticism could 
take. These criteria, which may or may not differ from those of the classical 
scholars, are applied to only a few select hadiths. My objective is relatively 
modest — a recognition of the fact that a far more detailed study awaits a 
team of Muslim scholars from different disciplines working together to 
devise a broad-based criteria that can be applied to this body of literature. 
With training in various disciplines, both classical Islamic and modern (e.g., 
the social sciences and the humanities), these scholars will be far better posi- 
tioned to apply their expertise within a far-reaching modern methodological 
approach to the subject. 

With the above caveat, I will now outline the limited criteria by which 
the issue of hadith criticism can be approached in terms of the questions 
guiding this exercise. The criteria already include some of the general rules 
(far more complex than are presented here) that guided earlier scholars. My 
criteria are as follows: 


1. Is a particular narrative to be taken literally, and is there a historical 
context for it? Alternatively, is a mythic rather than a literal interpreta- 
tion intended? 


2. Do internal inconsistencies and anachronisms invalidate the narrative? 
For instance, does it mention a clearly extra-Qur’anic event or story that 
is derived from another religious tradition or pre-Islamic Arab folklore? 


3. What is the reasoning/wisdom behind the narrative, or what moral does 
it teach? 


4. Does the narrative contain an exaggerated statement that the Prophet 
could not have made or present an unlikely attribution to him that 
makes no sense in light of the historical conditions of his time? Does it 
have evidence from the Qur’an to back it up? Is the material too con- 
tradictory to make any sense? Does it contradict the Qur’an? 


5. Does the hadith advance doctrines/positions that contradict what the 
Qur’an says about, for instance, how women should be treated/viewed 
within Islam or promote a doctrine of unbridled intercession that under- 
mines Qur’ anic teachings of personal responsibility, fairness, and so on? 
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6. Does the hadith prescribe a sentence/judgment/ruling that supersedes 
what the Qur’an clearly states? Does it contradict the clear meanings or 
intents of the Qur’anic wording? 


7. Does it support particular political/theological or sectarian agendas? 


Does it emphasize miracles of the Prophet that are nowhere mentioned 
in the Qur’an, miracles that are clearly embellished and may be the 
work of imaginative storytellers? Does it make statements that contra- 
dict facts or general knowledge? 


9. Does it reveal misogynist attitudes or what is unreasonable, contrary to 
reason, and unfair? 


10. Is it futuristic or representative of messianic motifs? 


To test any hadith’s validity we must examine a small sample of hadiths 
according to the criteria outlined above and check the language for anach- 
ronisms (e.g., a hadith being tailored to the time of its writing), internal 
inconsistencies, misogynism, unbridled miracle-promoting (incidental 
departures from physical laws) with respect to the Prophet, and so on. 
Muslim literalists have used some of these hadiths as a club with which to 
beat others (e.g., to put women in their “place’’). Yet is any defense possible 
within the Muslim tradition for those hadiths that clearly violate what the 
Qur’an says and what common sense tells us? Serious inquiry will not res- 
cue such hadiths, but it will put to rest hadiths of this type that have circu- 
lated for far too long. 


Applying the Criteria 

As mentioned above, we need to have a clear idea of the Qur’anic vision or 
worldview against which individual hadiths can be compared/measured. I 
will select a few areas (e.g., themes of intercession, sectarianism, miracles, 
and others) to illustrate this point.” I am not interested in the degrees of gen- 
uineness according to the traditional criteria used by past Muslim scholars/ 
compilers. A sample of such hadiths” is presented below. 


Intercession 


As a general rule, any hadith that disagrees, either explicitly or implicitly, 
with or is opposed to what has been revealed in the Qur’an should be dis- 
carded, even if it is a hadith sahih or hadith qudsi. Let’s begin by consider- 
ing a recorded hadith qudsi: 
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Allah’s Messenger said: “On the Day of Resurrection, my Ummah (nation) 
will be gathered into three groups. One sort will enter Paradise without 
rendering an account (of their deeds). Another sort will be reckoned on 
easy account and admitted into Paradise. Yet another sort will come bear- 
ing on their backs heaps of sins like great mountains. Allah will ask the 
angels though He knows best about them: ‘Who are these people?’ They 
will reply: ‘They are humble slaves of yours.’ He will say: ‘Unload the sins 
from them and put the same over the Jews and Christians, then let the hum- 
ble slaves get into Paradise by virtue of My Mercy.” 


This hadith clearly violates criteria 4, 5, and 6 because it contains a 
certain arbitrariness and gross unfairness in the service of the doctrine of 
intercession and also contradicts the Qur’an on issues of justice. Therefore 
it should be rejected. It unjustly victimizes Jews and Christians by trans- 
ferring moral responsibility to them for something they did not do. Finally, 
it makes no sense that a merciful and just God would be so arbitrary and 
unfair as to render such a one-sided judgment. Moreover, the Qur’an 
states: 


And no bearer of burdens shall be made to bear another’s burden; and if 
one weighed down by his/her load calls upon (another) to help him/her 
carry it, nothing thereof may be carried [by that other] even if it be one’s 
near of kin. (35:18) 


In addition, one must consider the following verses: 


Verily, those who have attained to faith [in this divine writ], as well as 
those who follow the Jewish faith, and the Christians, and the Sabians — 
all who believe in God and the Last Day, and do righteous deeds — shall 
have their reward with their Sustainer; and no fear need they have, and 
neither shall they grieve. (2:62) 


Today, then, no human beings shall be wronged in the least, nor shall you 
be requited for aught but what you were doing [on Earth]. (36:54) 


O you who have attained to faith, spend [in Our way] out of what We have 
granted you as sustenance ere there come a Day when there will be no 
bargaining, and no friendship, and no intercession. (2:254) 


Moreover, Qur’an 7:188 and 46:9 assert that even the Prophet, whose 
powers are exaggerated out of all proportion in the popular imagination of 
Muslims, has no power to benefit or harm anyone, except as God wills. 
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Say [O Prophet]: “It is not within my power to bring benefit to, or avert 
harm from, myself, except as God may please. And if I knew that which 
is beyond the reach of human perception, abundant good fortune would 
surely have fallen to my lot and no evil would ever have touched me. I 
am nothing but a warner and a herald of glad tidings unto people who 
believe. (7:188) 


These verses, which we do not deal with exegetically here, clearly 
negate those hadiths that emphasize intercession. While the Qur’an does not 
endorse this doctrine — it merely hints at it in, for example, the “Throne” 
verse — this hadith promotes it fully, throwing all caution to the wind. 
Rahman concludes that the whole temper of the Qur’an is against both sav- 
iorship (the Christian doctrine) and the intercession that goes with it.” The 
traditional Muslim view that took shape in the second and third Islamic cen- 
turies, ironically, denied this possibility to non-Muslims even as it affirmed 
it for sinful Muslims. This belief was later extended from the Prophet to the 
saints in popular Sufism, with its emphasis on saintly veneration. 

Thus there is no ground for accepting hadiths that promote intercession. 
Given that its emphasis is on personal responsibility, the Qur’an specifi- 
cally rejects the Christian idea of Original Sin, which makes one person 
carry the sins of another or others, and condemns any form of mediation by 
living or dead family members, saints, or prophets as creating partners with 
God. 

Therefore, the most that one can make of Qur’an 10:3 and 19:87 is that 
they allude to God’s granting prophets the “permission to ‘intercede,’ sym- 
bolically, for such of the sinners as will have already achieved His redemp- 
tive acceptance (rida’) by virtue of their repentance or basic goodness.” In 
other words, this simply confirms God’s approval of the sincere repenters by 
extending His mercy to them, as is evident from “[on that Day] none will 
have [the benefit of] intercession unless he/she has [in his/her lifetime] 
entered into a bond with the Most Gracious” (19:87). 


Contradictory to the Qur’an 


Narrated by Anas ibn Malik: A group of eight men from the tribe of Ukil 
came to the Prophet and then they found the climate of Medina unsuitable 
for them. So, they said, “O Allah’s Apostle! Provide us with some milk.” 
Allah’s Apostle said, “I recommend that you should join the herd of 
camels.” So they went and drank the urine and the milk of the camels (as 
a medicine) till they became healthy and fat. Then they killed the shep- 
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herd and drove away the camels, and they became unbelievers after they 
were Muslims. When the Prophet was informed by a shouter for help, he 
sent some men in their pursuit, and before the sun rose high, they were 
brought, and he had their hands and feet cut off. Then he ordered for nails 
which were heated and passed over their eyes, and they were left in the 
Harra (i.e., rocky land in Medina). They asked for water, and nobody pro- 
vided them with water till they died.” (Abu Qilaba, a sub-narrator said, 
“They committed murder and theft and fought against Allah and His 
Apostle, and spread evil in the land.”)” 


Other versions” report that up to eighty of these nomads from Ukil or 
Uraynah came to Madinah. Captured and then punished for their crime with 
amputation and blinded by having their eyes branded with heated iron pieces 
before being left in al-Harra, their request for water was denied so that they 
would die from the sun’s unbearable heat. 

This hadith contradicts the Qur’an based on criteria 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. The 
story, supposedly narrated by Malik, teaches no moral (criterion 3), is an 
example of arbitrary justice, promotes cruelty and even torture of the worst 
kind (not the Qur’anic teaching of being merciful and returning good for evil 
[28:54]). The bizarre recommendation to drink camel’s urine for medicinal 
purposes is not in keeping with the Qur’anic teachings on cleanliness and 
eating clean food (16:114-16). Furthermore, not even the most conservative 
literalist Muslims tell other Muslims to drink camel urine based on this sup- 
posed sunnah. 

Ibn Kathir, the two Jalals, and other Muslim Qur’anic commentators 
cite this hadith in the context of explaining 5:33, which reads as follows 
(Muhammad Asad’s translation): 


It is but a just recompense for those who make war on God and His apos- 
tle, and endeavour to spread corruption on earth, that they are being slain 
in great numbers, or crucified in great numbers, or have, in result of their 
pervasiveness, their hands and feet cut off in great numbers, or are being 
[entirely] banished from [the face of] the earth: such is their ignominy in 
the world. 


Asad rejects the position of those classical commentators who interpret 
or consider this passage a legal injunction that spells out the punishment for 
those who make war on God and His Messenger and spread corruption on 
Earth. His challenge is grounded in arguments based upon both the linguis- 
tic usage or rules of grammar as well as the intent or meaning behind the 
words of the Qur’an.”° 
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First, as he points out, the verse’s four passive verbs (i.e., slain, cruci- 
fied, cut off, and banished) are used in the present tense and do not neces- 
sarily suggest the future or even the imperative mood, as commentators 
believe. Second, in accordance with a fundamental rule of Arabic gram- 
mar, the four passive verbs (in the plural form in which they appear) 
denote being slain, crucified, cut off, and banished in great numbers. If we 
accept the view of many commentators that these are ordained punish- 
ments, this would imply a certain arbitrariness to large numbers of people 
being punished in this way. How could such a legal injunction devised for 
punishing many people be applied to one or two persons? Third, in terms 
of application, how is one to interpret “they shall be banished from the 
[face of the] earth” if this is, indeed, a legally enforceable injunction? In 
other words, to where are they to be banished if they are no longer wel- 
come on Earth? To get around this difficulty, some commentators have 
been forced to substitute the words “the land of Islam” (others have con- 
jectured that a subterranean dungeon is meant) for the word “Earth.” 
Fourth, and the most convincing objection, is the inconsistency and irony 
involved if the Qur’an were to enunciate a divine law in the exact same 
terms it attributes to Pharaoh, an “enemy of God” who called for the mass 
crucifixion and mass mutilation of his opponents.”’ 

In light of the above, Asad understands “cutting off of one’s hands and 
feet” as being synonymous with “destroying one’s power” or, alternatively, 
denoting “being mutilated physically or metaphorically,” just as “being cru- 
cified” is used metonymically to mean “being tortured.” For him, the verse 
refers to the spiritual and other consequences accruing to those who make 
war on God. It goes without saying that Asad rejects the hadith we men- 
tioned above, which was the basis for the exegetes interpreting Qur’an 5:33 
the way that they did. 

One final note here on the related subject of hadd (criminal) punish- 
ments is that Sahih al-Bukhari,* as reported by Ibn Abbas, prescribes the 
penalty for zina (the term as used in the Qur’an covers both fornication and 
adultery) as stoning (this is clearly Mosaic law), whereas the Qur’an pre- 
scribes flogging (24:2-3). Similarly, while Islam considers apostasy a grave 
sin, nowhere does the Qur’an specifically call for any punishment solely for 
apostasy in this world. Thus it is a matter left to God and the apostate, a posi- 
tion that affirms the Qur’anic teaching of the freedom of faith (2:256). It is, 
in fact, the hadith literature that calls for capital punishment for anyone who 
leaves Islam.” Clearly, therefore, the corpus of hadith has been the theolog- 
ical foundation for the death sentence wherever it is found. 
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Misogynism 

Narrated by Abu Sa‘id al-Khudhri: “Once, Allah’s Messenger went out of 
the musalla (to offer the prayer) of “Id al-Adha. Then he passed by the 
women and said, ‘O women! Give alms, as I have seen that the majority 
of the dwellers of Hell-fire were you (women).’ They asked, ‘Why is it 
so, O Allah’s Messenger?’ He replied, ‘You curse frequently and are 
ungrateful to your husbands. I have not seen anyone more deficient in 
intelligence and religion than you.’ The women asked, ‘ʻO Allah’s 
Messenger! What is deficient in our intelligence and religion?’ He said, 
‘Is not the evidence of two women equal to the witness of one man?’ They 
replied in the affirmative. He said, ‘This is the deficiency in her intelli- 
gence. Isn’t it true that a woman can neither pray nor fast during the 
menses?’ The women replied in the affirmative. He said, “This is the defi- 
ciency in her religion.’ 


Compare this hadith with Qur’an 2:223, 4:19, 16:97, 33:35, and 48:5-6, 
all of which show women to be spiritually good followers of Islam (ust as 
men) whom God will reward equally with men. Nowhere does the Qur’an 
attribute to them a deficiency in their religion. This is unlike some hadiths 
and the fanciful stories advanced by such earlier Muslim scholars/exegetes 
as al-Tabari*' in which, for instance, Hawwa/Eve is strangely blamed (con- 
tradicting the Qur’an) for Adam’s downfall, without which women would 
not have menstruated, would have been wise, and would have given birth 
with ease! 

The following hadith is challenged by none other than A’isha, who 
reported that: 


The things which annul the prayers were mentioned before me. They said, 
“Prayer is annulled by a dog, a donkey and a woman (if they pass in front 
of the praying people).” I said, “You have made us (i.e., women) dogs. I 
saw the Prophet praying while I used to lie in my bed between him and 
the giblah. Whenever I was in need of something, I would slip away, for 
I disliked to face him.” 


It is embarrassing to read such hadiths and the commentators’ prejudi- 
cial comments (criterion 5) as the above, which demean women and provide 
fodder for feminists, among them Leila Ahmed and Fatima Mernissi, to 
poke holes in such narratives.” Such hadiths simply reinforce men’s stereo- 
types of women by portraying them as crooked (seemingly like the Biblical 
Eve) and more evil than men. Their supposed lack of intelligence has led 
them to be grouped with dogs and donkeys. These stories, which later 
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became embroidered, circulating as hadith and quoted by Qur’an exegetes, 
contradict the Qur’an by portraying women as Satan’s tools. Modernist 
scholars such Muhammad Abduh have de-emphasized such hadiths, and 
Islamic ideologues such as Sayyid Qutb have rejected models of female 
exclusion derived from such materials.“ Such hadiths negate the Qur’ anic 
teaching that the most noble people are the most pious, irrespective of their 
gender, ethnicity, or social class (49:13). 

One popular hadith among conservative Muslims seeks to exclude 
women from political involvement by claiming that any nation that elects a 
female leader is doomed to failure. Mernissi demonstrates very well the 
baseless nature of this hadith.” It is clear from reading the Qur’ anic account 
of the Queen of Sheba that she is presented as a very able and sagacious 
leader whose only transgression, and that of her people, was their belief in 
polytheism. In the Qur’anic narrative she is not asked to give up her lead- 
ership position, but only to submit to the One God (27:44). 

Riffat Hassan, a female modernist scholar, has critically examined the 
isnads and matns of some hadiths and contrasted them with the Qur’an. She 
concluded her article with the following remarks: 


It is imperative for the Muslim daughters of Hawwa to realize that the his- 
tory of their subjugation and humiliation at the hands of the sons of Adam 
began with the story of Hawwa’s creation and that their future will be no 
different from their past unless they ... challenge the authenticity of the 
ahadith which make them ontologically inferior, subordinate and crooked. 
It is gratifying to know that these ahadith cannot be the words of the 
Prophet of Islam ... Regardless of how male chauvinist Muslims project 
their androcentrism and misogyny upon their Prophet..." 


The above pessimistic indictment of prevailing Muslim attitudes and its 
allusion to the rib Adam took to get Eve, a clearly Biblical (as opposed to 
Qur’ anic) story, reveals the frustration of those who criticize the tendency of 
men in later Islamic history to exclude women from public and intellectual 
life. As Khalid Abou El Fadl reports, Muhammad al-Ghazzali once referred 
to this phenomenon -— still found in much of contemporary Muslim culture, 
in which the world revolves around men and everything is channeled to their 
service — as the “ascendancy of Bedouin fiqh Gurisprudence).”*” Whereas the 
earliest period of Islamic history produced female narrators of jurispru- 
dence, teachers, Islamic scholars, narrators of hadith, poets, and so on, con- 
temporary Islamic society is notorious for failing to repeat this feat. There 
are, however, some hopeful signs here and there of efforts to reverse this pro- 
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cess. But to critics such as Abou El Fadl, these efforts do not go far enough, 
as evidenced by the fact that there is still a near total absence or paucity of 
female jurists, famous Qur’ anic exegetes, or hadith scholars. 

In response to this situation, Turkey’s Directorate of Religious Affairs 
has charged a group of Turkish theologians with filtering the hadith litera- 
ture for misogynist elements that will be deleted from the collection. This 
project, which is unique in the Muslim world, seeks to produce a pro-woman 
five-volume hadith collection that is free of traditions advocating violence 
or hatred against women. This is a long overdue corrective that Muslim 
scholars elsewhere (for instance, at al-Azhar University) have not envi- 
sioned in their reforms and have certainly not duplicated. It is not clear, 
though, what critical hadith methodology is guiding this project. In other 
words, is this exercise motivated mainly by the Turkish government’s desire, 
nay obsession, to join the European Union, whose membership calls for the 
pursuit of gender equality in all fields of life?” 

We have seen that based on the criteria of providing moral lessons (3), 
substantiating what the Qur’an teaches (4), promoting (not contradicting) its 
teachings (5), and advancing misogynistic views (9), the above hadith can- 
not be accepted as valid. 


Sectarianism 


The Prophet (peace be upon him) said: “The Jews were split up into sev- 
enty-one or seventy-two sects; and the Christians were split up into sev- 
enty-one or seventy-two sects; and my community will be split up into 
seventy-three sects.” 


The problem with this hadith (see criterion 7) is that no one can identi- 
fy what these seventy-two sects are, were, or will be and how (in the case of 
the Muslims) this number has miraculously remained the same for over a 
millennium. This is the sort of hadith that a Takfiri, a strict Salafi, or any 
other group of Muslims advancing its exclusivist view would conceivably 
use to say that all Muslims who do not belong to its group are going to Hell. 
This hadith surely rose out of the various political, theological, sectarian, and 
other struggles for authority and legitimacy that became acute during the 
Umayyad and Abbasid periods. Interestingly enough, it does not say which 
of the seventy-three Muslim sects is the truly guided one. Even so, Muslim 
scholars ranging from Ibn Taymiyyah to Ahmad al-Sirhindi (d. 1034/1624) 
considered it to refer to the Ahl al-Sunnah wa al-Jama‘ah. In his “Agidat al- 
Wastiyah, Ibn Taymiyyah elaborates upon this group: 
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Also in one hadith he [the Prophet] said, “They are those people who will 
follow this path which I and my Sahaba follow today.” Therefore they 
have caught hold of Islam unalloyed from every adulteration and these 
are the people of Ahl as-Sunnah Wa’! Jama’ah. This group includes the 
truthful, the martyrs and the virtuous; it includes the minarets of guid- 
ance, lamps in the darkness and owners of such superiorities and virtues 
who have been already mentioned. It includes the saints and also those 
Imams on whose guidance Muslims are unanimous. It is this successful 
group about which the Prophet (Peace be upon him) has said: “One 
group from my Ummah will always remain dominant with truth; the 
opponents will never be able to harm its members or afflict them up to 
the Doomsday.” 


But this sect or jama*‘ah, however we define it (viz., saints, martyrs, 
imams, and others) provides for a restricted membership that leaves out the 
mass of ordinary Muslims. 


Hadiths Unbecoming of a Prophet 


Narrated by Abu Hurayrah. The Prophet said, “The (people of) Bani Israel 
used to take baths naked (all together) looking at each other. The Prophet 
Moses used to take a bath alone. They said, ‘By Allah! Nothing prevents 
Moses from taking a bath with us except that he has a scrotal hernia.’ So 
once Moses went out to take a bath and put his clothes over a stone and 
then that stone ran away with his clothes. Moses followed that stone say- 
ing, ‘My clothes, O stone! My clothes, O stone!’ till the people of Bani 
Israel saw him and said, ‘By Allah, Moses has got no defect in his body.’ 
Moses took his clothes and began to beat the stone.” Abu Hurayrah added, 
“By Allah! There are still six or seven marks present on the stone from that 
excessive beating.” Abu Hurayrah narrated: “The Prophet said, “When the 
Prophet Job (Ayyub) was taking a bath naked, golden locusts began to fall 
on him. Job started collecting them in his clothes. His Lord addressed him, 
‘O Job! Haven’t I given you enough so that you are not in need of them?’ 
Job replied, ‘Yes! By Your Honor (power)! But I cannot dispense with 
Your Blessings.” 


This hadith borders on the ridiculous, as it has no moral to teach (crite- 
rion 3). Moreover, its tone and style stand in sharp contrast to the language 
and narrative depictions found in the Qur’an. This is clearly a fantastic story 
made up by someone with a very vivid imagination. What is the point of this 
morbid curiosity about whether or not Moses had the alleged condition? This 
hadith is about gossip mongering and fits within the purview of modern 
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tabloids — hardly what the hadiths are supposed to be about. There is nothing 
morally uplifting about this story, neither in the way it is told nor in the way 
it is concluded with Moses beating the stone and leaving marks on it. 

The above story is mere conjecture and has nothing to do with the truth 
that the Qur’anic stories are supposed to teach. Qur’an 31:6 and 10:31 warn 
about people who spread idle tales without knowledge (or meaning) to mis- 
lead others from the path of righteousness and throw ridicule (on that path). 


Narrated by Abu Hurayrah: “Allah’s Apostle said, ‘(The Prophet) Sol- 
omon once said, Tonight I will sleep with ninety women, each of whom 
will bring forth a (would-be) cavalier who will fight in Allah’s Cause. On 
this, his companion said to him, Say Allah willing! But he did not say 
Allah willing. Solomon then slept with all the women, but none of them 
became pregnant but one woman who later delivered a half-man. By Him 
in Whose Hand Muhammad’s soul is, if he (Solomon) had said, Allah will- 
ing (all his wives would have brought forth boys) and they would have 
fought in Allah’s Cause as cavaliers.””” 


The above story is neither found in nor collaborated by the Qur’an, 
which emphasizes the excellent services of both David and his son Solomon 
toward their Lord (38:30). The story, embellishing on Solomon’s alleged 
powers of sexual virility, transforms him into some fantastic version of a 
superhuman Casanova who can sleep with ninety women in one night. The 
fact that he was out to beget ninety boys reveals the cultural bias found in 
many societies, which the story clearly helps to bring out (the Qur’an hints 
at this gender bias in 16:57-59). In other words, there is a widespread pref- 
erence for boys over girls in many societies, even if, in this case, the occa- 
sion is related to a military purpose. 

This hadith makes very little sense based on criteria 8 (an embellished 
story or a work of imagination) and 9 (women appear as sexual objects, 
whereas men are presented as warriors and possible martyrs). Abu Hurayrah 
(d. 676-77) was clearly influenced or inspired by stories from the Jews. One 
can see this even in Qur’anic exegetical works in which Muslims repeated 
Biblical stories. This is especially true when they sought to explain certain 
Qur’ anic verses in the absence of sufficient information within the Muslim 
tradition. In any case, Muslim feminist critics of Abu Hurayrah note that 
despite knowing the Prophet for only three years, tens of thousands of hadith 
are attributed to him. 

There is extensive evidence of hadiths (see criterion 3) being bound up 
with forms of Judaic narratives.* For instance, a hadith recorded in Sahih 
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Muslim on the authority of Abu Hurayrah“ recounts the creation sequence 
day-by-day in a manner that strongly resembles that of the creation story 
found in Genesis 1, in which seven (instead of six) days/epochs (32:4, 10:3, 
11:7, and 50:38) are mentioned. Ka*b al-Ahbar, a Jewish scholar who con- 
verted to Islam, is supposedly its source. The hadith in question reads as 
follows: 


Abu Hurayrah is reported to have said: “Allah’s Messenger (may peace 
be upon him) took hold of my hands and said: ‘Allah, the Exalted and 
Glorious, created the clay on Saturday and He created the mountains on 
Sunday and He created the trees on Monday and He created the things 
entailing labour on Tuesday and created light on Wednesday and He 
caused the animals to spread on Thursday and created Adam (peace be 
upon him) after ‘asr on Friday; the last creation at the last hour of the 
hours of Friday, i.e. between afternoon and night.’” 


This hadith contradicts the Qur’an (criteria 2 and 4) by leaving out or 
not mentioning the creation of the heavens/universe from which Earth was 
“separated” (21:30). It also adds an additional seventh day of creation that is 
equivalent to the Biblical seventh day of God’s rest. 


Futuristic Hadith (The Dajjal and the Mahdi) 


Keep criteria 10 in mind as you look at the following narrations from Sunan 
Abi Dawud, which even mention the times when the predicted events will 
take place. 


Narrated by Abdullah ibn Busr: “The Prophet (peace be upon him) said: 
‘The time between the great war and the conquest of the city (Constan- 
tinople) will be six years, and the Dajjal (Antichrist) will come forth in 
the seventh.” ”® 


Narrated by Mu`adh ibn Jabal: “The Prophet (peace be upon him) said: 
‘The greatest war, the conquest of Constantinople, and the coming forth of 
the Dajjal (Antichrist) will take place within a period of seven months.” 


It is very difficult to make sense of this hadith, given the historical real- 
ity of Constantinople’s fall to the Ottoman forces in 1453. Who was the Anti- 
christ who came forth after seven months, or perhaps seven decades? The 
only way to make sense of this hadith is to be generous and understand it in 
the mythic sense (i.e., it does not refer to literal time but to the duration of a 
process). 
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The Prophet was far more modest in plotting out an eschatological time 
line. In this context, this is what the Qur’an says in relation to what the 
Prophet should say: 


Say [O Prophet:] “Knowledge thereof rests with God alone; and I am only 
a plain warner.” (67:26) 


Say [O Prophet]: “I do not say unto you, ‘God’s treasures are with me’; 
nor [do I say], ‘I know the things that are beyond the reach of human per- 
ception’; I but follow what is revealed to me.’” (6:50) 


Say: “I am not the first of [God’s] apostles, and [like all of them] I do not 
know what will be done with me or with you, for I am nothing but a 
warner.” (46:9) 


Furthermore, consider the following hadith from Sahih al-Bukhari that 
indicates the Prophet’s lack of knowledge of the Unseen. 


Narrated by Masruq: “Aisha said, ‘If anyone tells you that Muhammad 
has seen his Lord, he is a liar, for Allah says, No vision can grasp Him 
(6:103). And if anyone tells you that Muhammad has seen the Unseen, he 
is a liar, for Allah says, None has the knowledge of the Unseen but 
Allah.” (6:103)” 


Why are there so many hadiths on the Mahdi and the Dajjal/Anti- 
christ, and yet none of these figures are mentioned in the Qur’an? Based 
purely on the Qur’anic text, such hadiths pose a credibility problem. The 
Qur’an is clear on this point, for it indicates in no uncertain terms that the 
Prophet did not know the future, especially as relates to the signs of the 
Hour. Of course one can be generous and accept such hadiths as serving 
mythic purposes. For instance, Asad considers the Mahdi to be a mythi- 
cal figure projected into the future as a model of the coming to terms with 
a materialistic world far removed from the idyllic age of the Prophet. As 
a modernist, Asad explains the eschatological traditions about the coming 
of Dajjal (the anti-Messiah figure) in a purely metaphorical way. The 
Dajjal, who has only one eye, is characterized by civilizations that are 
materialistic and worldly, blind or oblivious to the Hereafter: loving this 
fleeting life at the expense of the life to come (75:20-21), possessing the 
power to speak at one end of the world and be heard elsewhere (represent- 
ing the power of satellites), being worshipped (the global trend to emu- 
late western materialistic culture), causing rain to fall (referring to cloud 
seeding), and so on.“ 
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It is also possible to argue that the Prophet taught the Book (meaning 
the Qur’an) and wisdom (which scholars take to mean extra-Qur’anic 
knowledge/information — hence the hadith). This is indicated in 2:129 and 
151, as well as in 62:2, where the Qur’an declares that the Prophet was 
sent to convey God’s revelations/messages, cause people to grow in purity, 
and impart wisdom unto those who had been lost in error. Thus while he 
had no knowledge of the Last Hour (17:187) and people generally had lit- 
tle knowledge of revelation or the soul (nafs) (17:85), he, like other 
prophets, was granted wisdom with which to teach and guide humanity. 
Those who use this line of argument would presumably consider informa- 
tion on such figures as the Mahdi, as found in the corpus of hadith litera- 
ture, part of this wisdom. Others, however, would point out that one does 
not need to conjure up a Mahdi in order to understand the events of the Last 
Hour; enough signs are indicated or hinted at, especially in the Qur’an’s 
final chapters. 


Promoting Animal Cruelty 


Some hadiths claim that the Prophet ordered the killing of dogs (especially 
black ones), whereas others prohibit keeping dogs, except for hunting and 
guarding, due to their unclean status. Yet the Qur’an does not endorse this 
view. On the contrary, it mentions the morally instructive story of the Seven 
Sleepers (chapter 18), in which the dog is part of the narrative involving the 
pious believers who are under divine protection during their long sleep. 
Nowhere does the Qur’an order Muslims to be cruel or inhumane to dogs 
by killing them just because they are black. Furthermore, such a view con- 
tradicts other hadiths that mention a woman who was sent to Paradise for 
saving a dog from imminent death by quenching its thirst and another one 
that indicates that a woman would go to Hell because of how she treated a 
cat. 

In light of the above, what should one make of such hadiths, especially 
the one with a lone narrator (ahad) who alleges that the Prophet said that 
the black dog is a devil!” One online posting by a Muslim has a clever 
explanation: In the context of Arabia during the Prophet’s time, the reference 
to “black dogs” was, in fact, to hyenas. He suggested that Muslims were 
directed to kill hyenas because they were deemed dangerous. By this logic, 
then, the Prophet should have ordered Muslims to kill all wild animals. If so, 
what purpose would the story of Noah and the Ark serve in the Qur’anic nar- 
rative (11:40), for was he not asked to save a male and female of every kind 
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of animal indigenous to the region where he lived (i.e., in the lands border- 
ing the eastern side of the Mediterranean Sea)? Incidentally, Asad considers 
the reference in the above verse to refer only to the domesticated animals 
already in his possession.” 


Conclusion 


This study has argued that the hadith literature in circulation today has major 
flaws that need to be addressed. The traditional Muslim attitude that only 
scholars are competent enough to interpret dubious narrations merely evades 
the serious questions confronting problematic narratives. Worse, these 
scholars have not rethought hadiths in terms of the Qur’an’s inner logic and 
contemporary social realities. Had they done so, they would have come up 
with or proposed new methodological strategies to systematically deal with 
the types of hadiths that have gained wide acceptance or circulation through- 
out the Muslim world. We have suggested that employing the Qur’an as the 
ultimate judge of Muslim affairs should be applied as a crucial test for eval- 
uating certain hadiths critically. 

This would be followed up with the preparation, by scholars, of new edi- 
tions of hadith collections that specifically weed out dubious ones based on 
the strictest standards of scrutiny. We have provided only a small sample in 
order to show the types of hadiths that need to be expunged from the corpus 
of the recorded traditions. Considering the hadiths as co-equal with the 
Qur’an should be rejected; instead, they should be viewed and authenticated 
(as modernists have argued) through the lenses of the Qur’an and general 
Islamic worldviews (not the other way round). 

We need to ask ourselves some questions: How did the early Muslims 
use the Sunnah before the hadiths were written down and what can we learn 
from this? What is the Qur’an’s inner logic in terms of the type of society it 
seeks to create by its moral principles, worldview, and general teachings? It 
should not be forgotten that the Qur’an provides mainly general principles, 
thereby allowing Muslims some flexibility when fleshing out details for 
themselves on various matters, whereas the hadiths provide too much spe- 
cific information, which takes away the ambiguity or subjectivity found in 
the Qur’an precisely by entrenching positions and attitudes that limit that 
very flexibility. 

The guidance to be followed here is the Qur’an, even as Muslims explore 
possibilities of more inclusive traditions that open (rather then shut) doors to 
certain groups (e.g., women) by promoting positive views regarding equal- 
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ity, justice, and universalism. As the Qur’an says: “And thus have We willed 
you to be a community of the middle way, so that [with your lives] you might 
bear witness to the truth before all humanity, and the Apostle may bear wit- 
ness to it before you” (2:143). In the absence of a Vatican-like organization 
to convene councils for settling dogmatic and creedal issues, Muslim schol- 
ars working and collaborating with each other under the aegis of some inter- 
national Muslim organization need to rethink and reapply Islamic concepts to 
contemporary issues. Failing to do so, they will be left to depend upon con- 
servative transnational-funded organizations to perform a task for which their 
own natrow religious orientation does not prepare them. Even the prestigious 
al-Azhar University, despite its efforts, has not been up to the task of devis- 
ing the types of reform we have suggested. 

Yet the problems we have mentioned, all of which arise from the ulama’s 
lack of critical scholarship when it comes to reviewing, discussing, research- 
ing, and revising the work of past scholars in order to advance Islamic schol- 
arship to new levels, continue to affect the Muslim world. As a result, the 
internal and external assaults on the hadith literature continues, even as Mus- 
lims seek to do justice to the Prophet’s image: “Verily, in the Apostle of God 
you have a good example for everyone who looks forward [with hope and 
awe] to God and the Last Day, and remembers God unceasingly” (33:21). 

The attempts of the world renowned al-Azhar scholar Shaykh Yusuf al- 
Qaradawi, currently mufti of Qatar and president of the International Union 
for Muslim Scholars, to suggest reforms fall short of what is required and 
points to the dilemma that Muslims are facing. He wrote the following: 


Basically, definitive texts of the Qur’an and the Sunnah cannot contradict 
each other because one truth cannot be at odds with another truth. So any 
assumed contradiction between such definitive texts is apparent rather 
than real. Our role then is to dispel the assumed contradiction either by 
reconciling texts and thereby accepting them all — but without abusing or 
twisting them — or by giving preference (tarjih) to some over others. 
Attempts to reconcile should take priority over preferring one to another 
because, unlike reconciling, preferring means rejecting one of the two 
contradicting texts.” 


His concern mainly seems to be with ruling out any assumptions of 
contradiction among what he considers to be authentic hadiths. Our 
approach to prophetic traditions goes much further, however, as it calls for 
subjecting all narratives to the same critical evaluations advocated in this 
paper, without privileging authentic ones over others. In other words, we 
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do not need to construct an exegesis or explanatory model that seeks to 
defuse or neutralize authentic hadith narratives that contradict each other. 
Rather, what we need to do is to confront these hadiths head-on once and 
for all. The sad thing to note is that while leading Muslim scholars are well 
versed in Islamic teachings and scholarly traditions, they lack the courage 
to undertake the necessary critical analysis by combing through hadith col- 
lections, as their ninth-century predecessors did, in order to assess which 
ones are authoritative or unacceptable based upon some set of expanded 
criteria. 

In this context, the courageous efforts being made by a number of schol- 
ars should be applauded and supported because they seek to deal with con- 
temporary problems that Muslims face. One such reform-minded scholar, 
Tariq Ramadan, generated quite an angry response within traditional Muslim 
ranks when he called for a moratorium on hadd laws as his way of engag- 
ing the Muslim scriptural texts to devise critical tests for dealing with and 
interpreting the law as it is applied to women and members of the oppressed 
lower classes in today’s society.” Asad would agree with this position” and, 
in fact, argued that contemporary Muslim societies failed to fulfill their 
duties with regard to each member of the community in terms of providing 
him/her with sufficient material to sustain his/her physical and other needs, 
an adequate home, equal opportunities and facilities for education, and free 
medical services. 

We may also add here an equitable share of the national wealth/ 
resources, which should not be the exclusive monopoly of certain privi- 
leged royal families, ruling/military elites/dictatorships, members of certain 
business classes, or favored ethnic groups from certain districts/regions of 
the country. If there is no fully functioning security system along the lines 
suggested above in which the interdependence between men’s/women’s 
rights and corresponding duties were safeguarded, then the state had no 
business invoking the full sanction of criminal law, which would only be 
applied to the most vulnerable members of society. Instead, according to 
him, the state should concern itself with instituting milder forms of admin- 
istrative punishments rather than victimizing women and generally the poor 
in society. 

Thus we see the efforts to critically evaluate hadiths as going hand in 
hand with attempts to engage the Qur’an itself as an ongoing project of 
interpreting and applying its teachings to different social and historical con- 
texts. Unlike what the literalists may think, the Qur’an is not a static book/ 
scripture with its interpretation or understanding frozen in time; rather, it is 
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a multi-layered dynamic text that opens out to new, nuanced understand- 
ings of its message or teachings. If this is the case, then the hadith litera- 
ture, by definition, should reflect its higher values and not the common prej- 
udices of the time, which some hadith narratives reinforce. 

Finally, is it not time that the still not-fully-realized Islamization of 
Knowledge project be more successfully redirected toward, among other 
things, a “re-authentication” of this literature as part of the Muslim effort to 
reconstruct Muslim thought in the contemporary period? Do we not need 
new directions for Islamic methodology and thought, as AbuSulayman 
once put it, but in a different context?” 
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Editorial 


Imams and Fighting Radicalism 
in North America 


Indeed God enjoins justice and doing of good (virtue) and giving to kins- 
folk, and He forbids all that is shameful (lewdness), and abomination 
(evil), and aggression (wickedness): He admonishes you so that you 
might remember. (Qur’an 16:90) 


More than 90 percent of practicing Sunni Muslims are likely to hear this 
verse recited to signal the end of Friday khutbah. Rightly identified as 
embodying God’s specific admonition to Muslims, and as one that is 
worth constant pondering, this verse is cited regardless of the khutbah’s 
topic partly to imprint its message on the attendees’ minds. In this editorial, 
however, I use it specifically within the context of religious radicalism as 
regards both its message and historical application. 

This very comprehensive verse is loaded with interpersonal values as 
well as communal principles. Ibn Mas`ud, the young Companion famous for 
his knowledge of the Qur’an, describes it as “the most encompassing verse, 
in the entire Qur’an, pertaining to good and evil” (ajma ` ayatin fi al-Our’an 
li khayr wa sharr).' It is as categorical in its admonition of justice and fair- 
ness, kindness and generosity, attention and offerings to relatives as it is 
clear in its prohibition of shameful acts and lewdness, abomination and evil, 
and aggression and wickedness. According to Ibn Ashur, these are specific 
to the Shari‘ah’s general principles (usul) of enjoining good and forbidding 
evil.’ Were people to lead their entire lives not only cognizant of these ele- 
ments but also according to each admonition, they would create a perfectly 
harmonious society. 

With regards to fighting radicalism, I use the above verse not solely for 
what it says (although pondering them is ever desideratum), but mainly for 
how generations of imams have utilized it on Fridays. The results of such a 
survey are, however, rather disappointing, for the contents, style, and man- 
ner of delivering the verse fail to serve as a “magic bullet,” at least in attract- 
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ing the listeners’ attention, let alone have the intended impact. This is not to 
say that Muslim congregations or individuals ignore the Qur’an’s injunc- 
tions. But the irony remains that while many Muslims do not understand 
what and why it is said, most of those who do understand it seem not to hear 
it well or pay proper attention to its message. As intimated above, it always 
signals the “wrapping up” of the sermon, which usually closes with a sup- 
plication; however, some can hardly separate it from the verse, as the latter 
is recited immediately after the former. Some non-Arab Muslims seem to 
assume that the verse is part and parcel of the supplication, as they usually 
continue to hold up their hands as it is read. 

When discussing how radicalizing messages, herein defined as those 
that lead to extremist and violent tendencies, are disseminated and how to 
propose solutions, broader geographic differences have to be considered, for 
the Muslim community is not monolithic. For example, Muslims in North 
America do not hear radicalizing messages from the pulpits,’ as such a prac- 
tice is unacceptable both to them and to the authorities, who stand ready to 
take anybody to task for that. “[I]ndeed, it was a Muslim vendor who [first] 
tipped off the police about the suspicious SUV in Times Square, a fact that 
remains unknown to most Americans.” In fact, the difficulty is that Muslims 
who show that they are good citizens are hardly ever recognized as such; in 
fact, by doing so they might actually become suspects themselves. 

A message from the pulpit, for instance, that expresses sympathy for the 
Gazans following the 2008 invasion may not necessarily be a radicalizing 
one. Of course, just what constitutes a radicalizing message is in the eyes of 
the beholder. But the lines are so easily blurred that any such message, 
despite its sincerity, may simply be construed as radicalizing the congrega- 
tion. But while Muslims are able to make this differentiation, this is not nec- 
essarily the case with other people, and hence the misplaced accusations that 
Muslims are sympathetic to “radicalization.” 

Despite this general peaceful tendency among Muslim North 
Americans, it seems undeniable that there are a few individual radicals. 
Although sermons are not responsible for their radicalization — if this were 
the case, there would be large numbers everywhere — I believe that ser- 
mons can be used to thwart or offset those so inclined, if not to impact the 
would-be radicals directly (who may or may not be attending regular 
prayers), at least to alert and discourage any potentially naive and innocent 
conspirators. 

Sympathizers and critics of Islam analyze the “terror” suspects’ level of 
devotion and religious participation (or lack thereof) in an effort to either 
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exonerate or vilify imams for the actions of some radicals. These efforts are 
mainly baseless speculations, for several variables outside the mosque also 
account for one’s radicalization. Irrespective of any perceived socioeco- 
nomic deprivation and religio-political aggravation, the larger Muslim 
community needs to be educated in such a way that strips radicalism of its 
potential appeal and acceptability. To think that radical tendencies can be 
completely eradicated, either by Muslims or the West’s military and secu- 
rity apparatus is both naive and ahistorical. 

Just as people like Timothy McVeigh and members of the Hutaree mili- 
tia group exist in America — for some reason they are not considered “‘terror- 
ists’ — there will always be some Muslims who will be radicalized by what 
they perceive to be wrong. This is just one of the more compelling reasons 
why imams must strive to heighten their rhetoric against radicalizing tenden- 
cies and to promote peaceful coexistence by directly addressing Islam’s 
opposition to violence and radicalism. They must get in the habit of dedicat- 
ing entire speeches and sermons, regardless of the occasion, to discouraging 
any form of radical tendencies and their harmful consequences on human- 
ity at large. Most importantly they must, in the manner of the verse’s usage, 
constantly highlight how radicalism and terrorism are un-Islamic and must 
not be condoned or supported at the end of every sermon. Just like the verse, 
this message must be delivered regardless of the sermon’s subject in order 
to inundate and bombard the congregation with this message. 

It would, however, be a mistake for the imams to do this simply to 
appease critics or governments, for gradually their hypocrisy would become 
clear and thus defeat the whole effort. As sincerity is key to all of a Muslim’s 
actions, its absence may not only prove fruitless in the eyes of God but also 
appear repulsive to Muslims, whose support and compliance are crucial. 
Hence, imams must be sincere when explaining the negative impact of reli- 
gious radicalism both to the Muslim community and humanity at large. The 
context and reasons for their new approaches must be explained so that their 
congregations will understand the urgency of their message. All of this is 
based on the assumption that imams are well-educated, sincere in educating 
their congregations, and free of radical tendencies. As part of their job 
description, they are also presumed ready to confront any evil tendencies 
and activities from all quarters and segments of human society. 

The activities and arguments of the established international radical 
groups and their leaders do not make the local imams’ work any easier. Yet 
the latter must disprove and dispel the arguments of the former, who not only 
distort the Qur’an and the Sunnah but also manipulate real historical facts 
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and socioeconomic circumstances to convince and recruit members via the 
new media.’ 

Now to the verse’s historical usage and how it relates to combating rad- 
icalism. The genesis of placing 16:90 at the end of the Friday sermon is the 
result of the Umayyad caliph Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz’s (d. 720) insight and 
motivation. Until he ascended the throne, there had been an Umayyad tradi- 
tion of having the imams shower insults on the great Companion Ali ibn Abi 
Talib (d. 661), a caliph, the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, as well as the 
Shi‘ah community’s first Imam. Upon assuming the caliphate, Umar ibn 
Abd al-Aziz ended that practice and replaced it with reciting 16:90.* This tra- 
dition has remained in force among Sunni Muslim communities ever since. 

Muslims can learn at least two lessons from this incident. The first one 
is that Islam rejects all forms of radicalism. Ibn Abd al-Aziz broke with his 
dynasty’s tradition to end an obviously un-Islamic and radical practice. 
Regardless of Ali’s religious credentials and his family ties to the Prophet, 
insulting any Muslim in such a manner is an extremist tendency, one that 
should be unthinkable in the case of Ali. The main reason for such a repre- 
hensible practice was political. Even if it were religious, however, it would 
still be unacceptable. Ibn Abd al-Aziz, on the other hand, reasoned that he 
was heeding God’s command and started this new practice so that Muslims 
would ponder 16:90 and begin to apply it in their own lives. 

The second lesson is how the verse’s recitation was instituted. As inti- 
mated above, its content or the message being delivered must be “forced” on 
Muslims. What could be more effective than making it the last thing they hear 
during the Friday’s sermon? This is why I propose that all imams construct 
their own anti-radicalism message and make it the last thing their congrega- 
tions hear, regardless of the sermon’s subject matter. This new approach will, 
hopefully, cause generations of Muslims to imbibe the Qur’an’s wisdom and 
consider radicalism utterly unacceptable, even if it only occurs with isolated 
psychopaths. 

We, at AJISS, will be glad to receive articles that trace, in a rigorous, 
academic, and unbiased fashion, the issue of religious radicalism among 
Muslims around the world. 

This issue of AJISS opens with Malik Mufti’s “The Many-Colored 
Cloak: Evolving Conceptions of Democracy in Islamic Political Though.” 
Based on textual sources and interviews, the author analyzes some key deci- 
sions related to electoral participation made by Turkey’s AK Party and the 
Muslim Brotherhoods in Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. The article focuses on 
these movements’ gradual embrace of three key democratic principles: plu- 
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ralism, the people as the source of political authority, and the legitimacy of 
such procedural mechanisms as multiple parties and regular elections. Mufti 
concludes that democratic discourse has already become hegemonic among 
mainstream Islamist movements in Turkey and the Arab world. 

Yasien Mohamed follows with his “The Islamic Ideology of Ali 
Shari’ati.” Mohamed attempts to provide answers to certain crucial ques- 
tions that bring to fore the essence and significance of Shari’ati’s Islamic 
ideology as it affects Iranian society. They include the following: Why did 
Shari’ati appeal to students and intellectuals? What philosophical and theo- 
logical elements make up his Islamic ideology, his Islamic sociology, and his 
concept of struggle (jihad)? How did he manage to blend Shi’ite theology 
and Marxist dialectical materialism to produce his own brand of Islamic ide- 
ology? Is the role of the sociologist to describe or to transform society? 

Next is “When Words Collide: Islam and Modernity — Alternative 
Paradigms, Contrasting Authentic Ideals” by Aslam Farouk-Alli. Using the 
issue of freedom of expression as an entry point, Farouk-Alli examines the 
contrasting cultural conduits that define Muslim and western societies by 
outlining the main tropes of their worldviews. He seeks to suggest an alter- 
native engagement between Islam and the West, one that emphasizes con- 
vergence over conflict. This stems from his conclusion that this presumed 
conflict between the two is rooted in contrasting worldviews informed by 
alternative moral underpinnings and differing existential implications. 

The final article, “The Economic Ideas of Shah Wali-Allah al-Dihlawi,” 
comes from Abdul Azim Islahi. He analyzes some of the socioeconomic the- 
ories put forward by Shah Wali-Allah, which some readers may find fasci- 
nating and relevant. Islahi studies how al-Dihlawi treated the economic 
problems of his time; reflected upon the economy’s applied aspects; and 
such theoretical issues as a person’s basic occupation, the need for a division 
of labor, the nature and function of money, and undesirable economic prac- 
tices. Finally, the author explains al-Dihlawi’s formulation of irtifagat (the 
stages of socioeconomic development), the theory around which his eco- 
nomic ideas revolve. 

In conclusion, we are confident that once again we have assembled a 
collection of fine studies and thought-provoking articles for our readers, who 
will surely find them intellectually stimulating. 

The thirty-ninth annual conference of the Association of Muslim Social 
Scientists of North America (AMSS) will be held at DePaul Univeristy 
(Chicago) on 25 September 2010. Speakers will engage themes related to 
the study of Islam and Muslim societies that address global citizenship, reli- 
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gious and cultural pluralism, transnational activism, social movements, dia- 
logical encounters and solidarity as they are shaped within the global post- 
modern context and the related politics of global war, militarism, securiti- 
zation, and neo-liberalism. 

Our next issue will deal with Islamic ethics and its relevance to con- 
temporary debates on bioethics, the environment, and evolution. Hamid 
Mavani argues that ijtihad in Shi‘i legal theory enables it to adapt to chang- 
ing contingencies and circumstances. David Solomon Jalajel explores the 
distinctions made by classical Islamic theologians between God’s actions 
and human actions and their potential to address ethical objections to evo- 
lution. Ali M. Rizvi proposes the plausibility of a philosophically viable yet 
religiously oriented environmental ethics, and Marie-Luisa Frick analyzes 
the potential of Islamic ethics to revitalize the idea of human rights. 
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The Islamic Ideology 
of Ali Shariati 


Yasien Mohamed 


Abstract 


It has been thirty years since the Islamic revolution of Iran of 
1979, and the name of Imam Khomeini remains alive in the minds 
of the people as its leader. However, little is known about the con- 
tribution of Ali Shari’ati (d. 1977) in awakening the educated 
youth to realize Islam’s political relevance and to participate in the 
struggle against the shah’s despotism. The new generation of Iran- 
ians know even less about his vision of governance and how it dif- 
fers from Khomeini’s concept of governance by the ulama. 


This paper attempts to answer the following questions: Why did 
Shari’ati appeal to the students and intellectuals? What philo- 
sophical and theological elements make up his Islamic ideology, 
his Islamic sociology, and his concept of struggle (jihad)? How 
did he manage to blend Shi’ite theology and Marxist dialectical 
struggle to produce his own brand of Islamic ideology? Is the role 
of the sociologist to describe or to transform society? 


Introduction 


In 2009, one million people marched in Tehran to protest against the elec- 
tion outcome that favored President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad. This is surely 
a sign that people want change, not only as regards the president, but also in 
the regime itself. Disappointed by or actually antagonistic toward a cleric- 
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dominated Islamic state, they loathe the Islamic restrictions being imposed 
upon them and blame the state for Iran’s high unemployment rate and for the 
loss of a million lives in the Iran-Iraq war. Ironically, the Islamic Republic 
of Iran came about with the intention of establishing the religious law, hop- 
ing that people would conform to Islamic morality and religious practices. 
But it appears that this intention has not been fulfilled, for many Iranians are 
turning against religion and few people attend the Friday congregational 
prayer. Abandoning Islam, however, is not an option for Iranians who iden- 
tify themselves as Muslim. Either they continue to accept the Islamic 
Republic, but with greater decision-making power given to the modern edu- 
cated elite, or they adopt a secular democracy with less decision-making 
power accorded to the clerical elite. 

It is apparent that the Iranian youth, especially the students and intellec- 
tuals, are disillusioned with the current regime and its clerical leadership. 
Some top clerics have also critiqued the regime. In fact, were it not for them 
many more Iranians would have turned away from religion itself. While it is 
important for Islamic thinkers to critique the system, at the same time they 
need to provide alternative ways of governance that do not conflict with 
Islam’s basic values. 

Ali Shari’ati is an example of a non-clerical Islamic thinker with whom 
Iranians could perhaps identify in order to provide an alternative vision for 
governing the country. The question we need to ask, however, is even if his 
message was relevant for Iran and appealed to the youth and intellectuals 
before 1979, would it still have the same relevance and appeal for both 
groups today? This article seeks to answer such questions and to place 
Shari’ati’s Islamic ideology, sociology, and concept of jihad within his bio- 
graphical and Iran’s wider historical context. 


Brief Biography 
To understand Shari’ati’s Islamic ideology, we need to provide some basic 
information about his life and works. Born in 1933 in northeastern Iran, he 
was educated in Mashhad and did his doctorate in Persian philology at the 
Sorbonne University in Paris. While there, he was influenced by the writings 
of Louis Masignon, Frantz Fanon, and Jean-Paul Sartre. Shari’ati moved to 
Tehran in the late 1960s and based himself at the Husaini Irshad, established 
in 1965 to promote the principles of Imam Husayn. 

Upon his return to Iran, Shari’ati was arrested at the border and impris- 
oned on the pretext that he had participated in political activities while 
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studying in France. Released in 1965, he began teaching again at Mashhad 
University. As a Muslim sociologist, he sought to explain the problems of 
Muslim societies in light of the Qur’an; however, because of his popularity 
he was compelled to terminate his courses. He moved to Tehran to lecture at 
the Husaini Irshad Religious Institute, but the police forced him to discon- 
tinue his lectures. Imprisoned again under harsh conditions, public pressure 
obliged the regime to release him. Although free, he was nevertheless kept 
under close surveillance and forbidden to publish or lecture. In 1973, when 
the Husaini Irshad was forcibly closed by government troops and he was 
released from yet another period of imprisonment, he was allowed to leave 
Iran; he went to London. His sudden and unexpected death on 19 June 1977, 
at the age of forty-four, was presumed to be the work of SAVAK, the shah’s 
secret police. Another view is that he died naturally of a heart attack. 

Shari’ati was neither a fanatic who opposed anything new, nor was he 
westernized to the extent that he imitated the West without independent 
judgment. Knowledgeable about world conditions and ideologies, he began 
to enlighten students and intellectuals. He introduced the Qur’an and Islamic 
history to the youth so that they might discover their true identity and resist 
the ongoing decadence of Iranian society. 

In his view, Islam was a political movement. While he opposed the sec- 
ular nationalism that had dominated the 1960s, he also rejected the tradi- 
tional Sunni and Shi’ ite view that relegated political struggle to a secondary 
concern. He broke away from the established religious and political orders, 
attracted a new generation of Muslim youth, and managed to alienate the 
middle-class and the ulama. The 1960s, a decade when nationalist ideolo- 
gies gripped Muslim countries, was shaped by home-grown elites who had 
fought to overthrow European colonization and then led their countries to 
independence in the aftermath of the Second World War. The nationalist sen- 
timents among Iranians had fragmented the historic land of Islam into 
nation-states that pursued the agendas of Arab or Iranian nationalism. The 
nationalists took control of the modern media and placed it at the service of 
their own secular ideals, thereby excluding the ulama, who were accustomed 
to the traditional religious forms of expression. Shari’ati rejected the nation- 
alist goals and sought to reactivate Islam as a political standard for Muslim 
behavior. 

Since contemporary Muslim revivalists saw Islam as an alternative ide- 
ology to capitalism and socialism, they embraced the tools of modern tech- 
nology and the media to serve the interest of the Islamic state. Shari’ati, 
being more interested in struggling to remove an unjust regime, proposed a 
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utopian classless society — not an Islamic state — based on the concept of 
tawhid (God’s unity). Many Iranian ulama criticized him both for this view- 
point and also because he inspired the socialist Mujahidin al-Khalq. 
Shari’ati’s death made him a martyr and a source of inspiration for a 
more vehement struggle against social injustice in Iran. His lectures at the 
Husaini Irshad were recorded, transcribed and disseminated throughout the 
country, and translated into English after his death. His fearless lectures 
moved people to activism and jihad against the tyranny of the “oppressive” 
regime.' His unique style integrated both the idiom of the West and of Islam. 
S. H. Haidar states: “Reading Shari’ati, one cannot help but recognize that it 
is the prose-poetry that gushes forth from a spirit and an intellect that has 
been nourished by the power of the Qur’an, the wisdom of the Prophet, and 
[the] eloquence of Ali bin Abi Talib.” His sincerity and eloquence, com- 
bined with his Islamic worldview, inspired millions of modern Iranians to 
regain confidence in Islam as a vibrant religion for contemporary times. 


The Iranian Historical Context 


In early 1979 a terrorist group assassinated the brilliant religious scholar 
Ayatullah Murtada Mutahari, claiming that its members had been inspired 
by Shari’ati, who was known to be anti-clerical. According to Hamid Algar, 
this was an attempt by the revolution’s enemies to discredit Shar’iati and 
give the impression that his followers and those of Khomeini were working 
against each other.’ It is true that Shari’ati was anti-clerical — but only of 
those clerics who collaborated with oppression. Although his works were 
filled with references to western thought, this did not mean that he was 
against the institution of religious leadership. In fact, even Khomeini criti- 
cized those clerics who were so obsessed with minor rituals that they 
ignored their social responsibilities. But unlike him, Shari’ati did not call 
for an Islamic state governed by the “rule of the Islamic jurists” (wilayat 
al-fagih), because he saw the roles of these two social actors as complemen- 
tary. Despite their differences, they influenced different segments of society 
with one goal in mind: to unite the people against the despotic regime. This 
is not to say that different loyalties did not emerge, for even today there are 
Iranians who are pro-Shari’ati and anti-Khomeini. 

Tran’s Marxist radical groups gripped the imagination of students, many 
of whom had studied abroad, mostly in the United States. Student radical- 
ism drew upon two sources: Marxism and “socialist Shi’ism.” The former 
did not filter through to the masses, because its intellectuals were more 
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steeped in the bookish culture of the proletariat rather than having any real 
contact with the grassroots of Iranian society. Aware of this shortcoming, a 
few Marxist intellectuals projected the communists’ messianic expectations 
onto revolutionary Shi’ism. Shari’ati represented this strand of Shi’ism, one 
that stressed the martyrdom of Imam Husayn and found expression in the 
People’s Mujahidin.* The secular middle class, however, did not identify 
with this movement’s violent radicalism.’ 

The students were generally distrustful of the ulama; however Kho- 
meini, who used the term mustad‘afun (oppressed), which was also fre- 
quently employed by Shari’ati, was able to win over the Shi’ite socialist 
students. The political connotations of Shi’ism changed, and under the rein- 
terpretation of Imam Husayn’s martyrdom at Karbala the struggle against 
the shah became a modern incarnation of this historic event. The dominant 
Shi’ite tradition was to forgo activism in favor of passivism, and the Ashura 
ritual had become characterized by grief and lamentation, not activism and 
resistance to injustice. 

For Shari’ati, however, the Shi’ite doctrine of Imamate became identi- 
fied with the idea of leadership in the struggle for liberation from imperial 
domination. In Alid Shi’ism he found a strong emphasis on justice, as exem- 
plified in the revolt of Ali and his sons against Umayyad tyranny, a kind of 
struggle that the Safavid Shi’ites, who promoted the idea of the Twelve 
Imams’ infallibility, had largely hidden away. People were conditioned not 
to expect justice from their leaders during the Twelfth Imam’s absence, and 
were therefore acculturated to obey the oppressive governments and those 
religious leaders who cooperated with them. He maintained that Safavid 
Shi’ism had depoliticized Islam and made religion the “opium of the peo- 
ple.” In this respect he agreed with Khomeini; however, he differed with the 
latter on the role of the mujtahid, for he believed that a sincere person could 
be more Islamic than a mujtahid. For him, the Husaini Irshad had provided 
an exposition of Islam as an ideology, not a passive Islam promoted by the 
nation’s seminaries.° 

Shari’ati blamed the success of imperialism on the ulama, who had per- 
petuated the people’s resignation to inevitable injustice by focusing on the 
Twelfth Imam, who will eventually return to correct those injustices. Since 
only this person can bring righteousness to the world, the Muslims should 
resign themselves to their current suffering and hope for a better life in the 
future. This acquiescence left no room for any protest against despotism. 

According to him, Safavid Shi’ism had perverted taqlid to mean “blind 
obedience to the ulama” and left justice in this world to the shahs, according 
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to the un-Islamic principle of “render to Caesar that which is Caesar’s.” He 
saw Islam as political, and the Safavids and the ulama of having depoliti- 
cized it. Khomeini shared his view that waiting for the Twelfth Imam’s 
return to set things right was no more than a rationale for political passivity. 
Whereas they both abhor the rule of a monarchy as un-Islamic, Khomeini 
differs in his insistence that the government should be ruled by Islamic 
jurists. 

In his Hukumat-e-Islami (Islamic Government), Khomeini justifies the 
concept of wilayat al-faqih and, for the first time, extends the idea to include 
government by the fuqaha’ (Islamic jurists). This meant that the reli- 
gious scholars alone should have the authority to rule — and he regarded 
himself as the guardian jurist of the Islamic Republic of Iran.’ Although this 
is a very untraditional view of wilayat al-fagih, he managed to vindicate 
it in the following manner: The Twelfth Imam’s absence must not be used 
as an excuse to disregard Islamic law. A thousand years have passed since 
his occultation, and another thousand years might pass and he would prob- 
ably still not reappear. In the meantime, should we leave society to be con- 
trolled by a monarchy when we have the solution to every problem, be it 
commercial, industrial, or agricultural? If Islamic governments would 
apply Islamic law, he reasons, Muslims surely would not now be facing a 
situation in which the Zionists have occupied their lands and the al-Aqsa 
mosque. 

The role of an Islamic government is not confined to Iran alone, for it 
must work to promote the ummah’s unity, liberate its lands from the colo- 
mialists, and topple colonial governments. Khomeini quotes Imam Reza, the 
Eighth Imam, that it would have been illogical for God to have left His crea- 
tures without a guide or a guardian. The Islamic government must be the 
representative of God. God is the only legislator, but the supreme ruler 
should be a jurist (fagih). Real sovereignty belongs to the jurists, who, even 
in times of the sultanate, would order — and actually expect — the pious sul- 
tan to carry out the laws they told him to implement. The knowledgeable 
ruler may be called an imam, but not in the Shi’ite sense of an Infallible 
Imam.* 

But for the uneducated, Khomeini was the imam in the Shi’ite sense. 
This must have given him considerable power, for he was regarded as both 
a jurist and a mystic. Although he only discussed wilayah in the juristic (and 
not the mystical) sense, one cannot ignore the word’s dual meaning, as it 
connotes his saintliness and status of being a representative of the Twelfth 
Imam. One hadith narrated from the Eleventh Imam states that the people 
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should follow the pious fagih. Even before he became internationally 
known, Khomeini was a practicing Sufi. Moreover, his early writings are of 
a mystical and ethical nature. Another Shi’ite hadith mentions Qum, a city 
that would be a sign of the Mahdi’s coming; yet another one speaks of a man 
who will come from Qum and call to the truth.’ Perhaps Khomeini regarded 
himself as this person, and perhaps the masses of Iran also believed this to 
be the case. Thus it is not surprising that he received such popular support 
as the revolution’s supreme imam. 

For Shari’ati, however, in the Twelfth Imam’s absence Muslims should 
continue to fight injustice, establish the society of tawhid, and model them- 
selves in this struggle on the sacrifice and martyrdom of Imam Husayn. 
Unlike Khomeini, Shari’ati did not explain the need for an Islamic govern- 
ment and definitely did not support the need for a government ruled by the 
ulama. This is Khomeini’s innovation; Shari’ati’s was his attempt to reinter- 
pret some Qur’anic verses, especially those lending themselves to a justifi- 
cation of dialectical struggle along Islamic lines. And he did all of this, using 
both Islamic and western idioms, in order to spread his ideas’ appeal among 
the secular educated Iranian youth. Khomeini sought to vindicate his new 
position through theological arguments and emphasizing the urgent need for 
political change within the Muslim world. For Shari’ati, waiting for the 
Twelfth Imam means that Muslims should be ready for him at all times, and 
those whom he loves the most are those who follow the example of Ali and 
Husayn, both of whom struggled for justice. The Twelfth Imam, although 
hidden, is not necessarily absent at all: he lives in the real world and has his 
“feet on the ground. Muslims may even meet him without recognizing him, 
for he might be the farmer in that field over there or that merchant in his shop 
in the bazaar.” 

Mutahari was one of those ulama who worked with Shari’ati at the 
Hussaini Irshad. But he also disapproved of some of the latter’s ideas, espe- 
cially his affinity to Marxism. Shari’ati, however, had rejected Marxism as 
a revolutionary ideology in his Marxism and Other Western Fallacies, 
which originally appeared as lectures in the Tehran newspaper after 1976. 
Nevertheless, he adopted the concept of dialectical struggle and the utopia 
of a classless society, both of which he integrated into an Islamic context." 


Islamic Sociology and Ideology 


Western sociology focuses on describing, not changing, society. Sociology 
should not only study a social group, but should have a wider practical appli- 
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cation. Islamic sociology could help sociology be less Eurocentric due to its 
message of social justice and such religious practices as the Friday con- 
gregational prayer, hajj, and the poor due (zakat), all of which have a social 
orientation. Shari’ati contributed to the creation of an Islamic sociology by 
portraying Islam’s social dimensions.” 

But for him, the true sociologist has a clear ideological orientation, one 
directed at social transformation. 


Islam, as an ideology, is not a scientific specialization but is a feeling one 
has in regard to a school of thought as a belief system and not as a culture. 
It is the perceiving of Islam as an idea, and not as a collection of sciences. 
It is the understanding of Islam as a human, historical and intellectual 
movement, not as a storehouse of scientific and technical information. 
And, finally, it is the view of Islam as an ideology in the minds of an intel- 
lectual and not as ancient religious sciences in the mind of a religious 
scholar. Islamology then, should be taught in this way." 


Thus Islam as an ideology has a worldview that favors social action, one 
that is open to both the religious and the social sciences. According to him, 
modern sciences could be integrated into an Islamic worldview, for “[i]f one 
believes in a school of thought, one’s beliefs, emotions, way of life, politics, 
social views, intellectual, religious and philosophical concepts are not sepa- 
rate, but interrelated. They are alive in one spirit, existing harmoniously in 
one form.” 

Ideology assumes a particular worldview, and hence a person’s orienta- 
tion. Only with such a worldview will the individual know who he/she is, 
what is good or bad, what is worth doing and what is not, and what has 
meaning for oneself and what has no meaning. If one does not know who 
he/she is, from where he/she comes, and to where he/she is going, that per- 
son is confused, disoriented, and without a meaningful identity. Although 
Islam provides the best framework for an ideology, other frameworks and 
ideologies are also meaningful to their adherents. In addition, having any 
framework or ideology is certainly better than having no ideology, world- 
view, or meaningful orientation to life at all. 

While one cannot know the mind of a physicist if that person does not 
have a school of thought, one can know the mind of a person who has a 
worldview." A person without a worldview is like someone who has furni- 
ture but no home, for although he/she is always moving house and unpack- 
ing, he/she never seems capable of finding a suitable place for the furniture. 
Similarly, ideas cannot be placed in context but will always float around, 
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unless they take root in a home in which they can prepare a base and a strong 
position to make changes to other surrounding ideas. Islamic ideology pro- 
vides the home for belief and knowledge, in the sense that it means to be 
conscious of one’s self, social class, national situation, and historic destiny. 
Ideology is a belief system that interprets all of these elements and answers 
such questions as who are you, what do you do, and what should you do? 

Furthermore, to explain the difference Shari’ati compares ideology to 
Abu Dharr the mujahid and science to Ibn Sina the philosopher. An ideol- 
ogy emerges from a worldview. As alluded to above, Shari’ati was not a 
speculative thinker, but a social activist academic who was less concerned 
with causal explanations for social behavior than with transforming social 
behavior. 

Shari’ati does not claim absolute objectivity for a worldview, for every 
worldview inevitably has a bias. Rather, he believes that the materialistic 
ideological bias should be replaced by an Islamic bias, for the latter is not a 
mere human bias rooted in conjecture, but a standpoint inspired by the 
Qur’anic revelation. Thus it cannot be measured according to the criterion 
of modern science. Muslim social scientists try to please God; consider them- 
selves accountable to Him”; and have a clear, coherent view of humanity 
and its place in society, both of which are shaped by Qur’anic principles. All 
social scientists have this clarity, including Ibn Khaldun, Georg W. F. Hegel, 
Karl Marx, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Arnold J. Toynbee.'* For Shari’ati, 
the Islamic worldview basically comprises belief and struggle (jihad). 
Islamic social scientists study both the social effects and causes of society 
and then seek to overcome the evils found therein by providing moral guid- 
ance based on the Qur’anic worldview.” 

Nineteenth-century sociology divorced itself from ideology by separat- 
ing “science from its mission and essential responsibility to serve humanity 
and to bring consciousness and guidance to humanity.” Thus scientists who 
adhere to this type of sociology cannot identify with class struggle or express 
their indignation over oppression. Only through a commitment to an ideo- 
logical bias within sociology can one commit oneself to class struggle. Social 
scientists without a theological worldview no longer serve God and thus 
have become the servants of tyrants and the ideology of capitalism.” 

Modern sociology, like modern science, attempts to study the human 
subject as an object, something free of interpretation. Natural science seeks 
to describe the world without any subjective properties. But this is not pos- 
sible with human beings, who are more complex, for the human self can 
only be defined in terms of what is significant to that particular individual, 
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which is determined by his/her self-understanding. In the name of objectiv- 
ity, modern sociology tends to ignore a person’s, as well as a community’s, 
subjective realities. Any conclusions derived from such a naturalistic 
approach to humanity are, therefore, bound to be reductionist. 

Shari’ati is not suggesting that subjectivity is a virtue; rather, any pre- 
prejudgment is wrong, as the tradition states: “Anyone who interprets the 
Qur’an with his/her own opinion will be burnt in [the Hell]fire.”” This is 
prejudgment, an interpretation based on caprice or conjecture. Reason must 
be employed not to justify conjecture, but so that one can be guided by the 
Qur’anic worldview. This is how Muslims can create a society of morality 
and unity (tawhid).” 

There are two current theories about science: (1) science supports a 
belief system and justifies preconceived notions and (2) science is divorced 
from a belief system and has no purpose and social responsibility. Shari’ati 
proposes a third way: scientists must pursue their research without any a pri- 
ori beliefs. Once their thesis is proven, however, they have to promote its 
conclusions and commit themselves to its truths.” 


Before undertaking any study, scientists must not be committed to the 
extent that through the studies they are about to undertake, they will of 
necessity, prove their own preconceived notions. Rather, the result of the 
research, not the researchers, should show the truth to them, and then this 
proven truth becomes a belief for researchers. After realizing the truth, 
they should be committed to it and realize their responsibility to it as well 
as their responsibility towards people and their times for their own scien- 
tific consciousness. That it, [is] the belief or idea which their research 
proved to them. This way, then, neither enslaves science nor confirms pre- 
conceived ideas. It does not prevent science of performing its guidance and 
showing the way of salvation to the people. It does not remove it from see- 
ing the needs of the human being, service to human society, criticizing, 
offering solutions and showing truth and falsehood. It does not isolate sci- 
ence in the university, nor is it to be used exclusively by the powerful 
opportunists, or those who wish to deceive.” 


Sociologists should not use knowledge to defend preconceived beliefs 
or be satisfied with only scientific analysis. After discovering the truth via 
dispassionate research, they should guide people in a “‘prophetic-like way’”* 
and reject both preconstructed models of science and non-committal atti- 
tudes toward it. True sociologists are evolutionary beings, always in a state 
of becoming, never reaching their point but always moving toward a direc- 
tion — a direction that is committed to social change.” 
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Muslim thinkers can have an ideological bias, but this should not mar 
their objectivity. Traditional Islamic scholars see things from within the 
Islamic tradition, not from outside it. A view from outside will broaden one’s 
perspective. To clarify his point, Shari’ati provides the image of a house. 

Abdolkarim Soroush holds that Shari’ati saw himself as a religious 
enlightened thinker (rowshanfikr-e-dini) who was ahead of his time and thus 
would benefit later generations more than the current one. Such people 
undergo an internal conflict between their deep religious faith and the secu- 
lar knowledge they have acquired. Shari’ati was inspired by Muhammad 
Iqbal, the Indian poet-philosopher whose Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam (1930) was a bold attempt to rearticulate the philosophy of 
Islam in the light of modern thought. While al-Ghazali sought to revive the 
religious sciences (ihya’ ‘ulum al-din), Iqbal tried to reconstruct the religious 
sciences. Al-Ghazali eventually became disillusioned with rationalism and, 
later in life, resigned himself to focusing on the purification of the soul and 
the Afterlife. Iqbal, while acknowledging the importance of intuition and the 
Afterlife, viewed Islam as world-affirming. 

The world-negating view held by many mystics was not an option for 
Shari’ati, who was inspired by Iqbal. Personal reformation is important, but 
it should not make one unresponsive to social ills. Shari’ati provides us with 
a brilliant imagery to illustrate the insider and outsider view of Islam. 


Imagine that you live to the end of your life in one [house], and never 
leave it. Of course, you know all the rooms and corridors; perhaps, bit by 
bit you get to know its bricks, lights, ceilings, floors, heights and dimen- 
sions, and count and measure them. Yet, despite all this, there is one thing 
you clearly do not know, and that is the architecture of the [house], its 
external appearance, and its situation vis-a-vis other [houses] around it.” 


Furthermore, he states that when one stands on the roof and sees other 
houses, one acquires a wider range of vision and a full view of one’s own 
house. Such a view will enable one to derive new ideas of how to reconstruct 
one’s own house by working with the materials being used by one’s neigh- 
bors. Al-Ghazali looked to the inside of the house of Islam, opening locked 
doors to hidden apartments, whereas Shari’ati looked at the outside of the 
house from a larger context and thus saw all of the comings and goings.” 
This is what makes modern figures like Shari’ati and Iqbal so different from 
many of the classical scholars. 

Shari’ati “believed that his mission was to begin an in-depth Islamic 
renaissance on a very wide scale with an ideological image for the leaders, 
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giving consciousness to the people and propagating, completing and deep- 
ening what remains from the past.” His mission was directed mainly 
toward the western-educated youth and intellectuals who had lost interest in 
religion and become more attracted to secular forms of revolutionary ideol- 
ogy, or he thought that he could convince them of the power of religious 
truths. He did not just criticize modern secular thought as well as some clas- 
sical Islamic thought, especially the reactionary theologies of Umayyad 
Sunnism and Safavid Shi’ism, but also challenged the secular ideologies of 
capitalism and communism. His ideology was essentially inspired by the 
Qur’an.”' 

Shari’ati lived in a time when Iranian students and intellectuals were 
becoming alienated from their own religious and cultural traditions. Being 
familiar with both western thought and the Islamic tradition, he was the best 
qualified to provide an intelligent critique of western ideologies and a cred- 
ible defence of Islam. Hence, he redefined Islam in the light of modern con- 
sciousness and thus sparked the reemergence of a Muslim identity among 
Iranians, especially among the enthusiastic university students who were 
suffering from cultural alienation.” 

For Shari’ati, Islam is the only acceptable religion for humanity because 
only it maintains a balance between the individual and society, between this 
world and the next.” Abdollah Vakily argues that his methodology is more 
scientific than Islamic. Ilyas Ba-Yunus’ criterion for an Islamic sociology is 
that it should be theoretical (based on principles of human nature and soci- 
ety), critical (have comparative techniques that enable people to discover 
their society’s deviance from the ideal), and strategic (whereby the deviance 
can be minimized).* According to this criterion, Shari’ati’s sociology is 
Islamic. 

Religious beliefs are shaped by social mechanisms, and religion is 
expressed through various social institutions. In other words, sociology has 
a role to play, albeit a limited one, for it cannot explain spiritual beliefs and 
metaphysical concepts. Taner Edis holds that Muslim sociologists have not 
produced a distinctly Islamic sociology, as they rely mainly on western 
social sciences.* Islamic sociology merely affirms Islamic theology and 
uses western methods to analyze social phenomenon. He considers Shari’ ati 
an example of such a trend. While it is true that Shari’ati drew inspiration 
from western concepts, this does not preclude the emergence of an Islamic 
sociology. History shows that such an event is possible if western concepts 
are compatible with Islamic values, as was the case when classical Greek 
ideas were integrated into the Islamic context. 
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Edis classifies Shari’ati’s attempt to formulate an Islamic sociology as 
theological, not scientific, on the grounds that it sought to produce an ideal 
Islamic society that is moral. For Shari’ati, however, faith and morality are 
essential for Islamic sociology, for without them the resulting “sociology” 
could not be “Islamic.” The people (a/-nas) who have to bring about social 
change must be people of faith and morality. As Marx wrote, it is the 
“enlightened thinkers” who must mobilize the people through revolutionary 
discourse. Since the Muslim masses cannot be left on their own, they must 
be guided by the “enlightened thinkers” (raushanfekran), a specific group of 
people that included the “true” Islamic social scientists: the bridge-builders 
who, leaving their isolated ivory towers and mixing with the common peo- 
ple, radicalize them to revolt against their oppressors. These are the radical 
Islamic thinkers who believe fervently in the Islamic ideology, are willing to 
die for it, and are driven to guide the slumbering masses. They identify the 
causes of society’s backwardness and propose appropriate solutions. 


Dialectical Jihad and Islamic Ideology 


Shari’ati's ideology can be summed up as follows: Islamic societies are suf- 
fering from internal and external oppression, revolution is the only alterna- 
tive left for effecting change, and Islamic ideology is the main instrument for 
such a social transformation. When the masses consciously choose Islamic 
ideology as a tool for changing their unbearable condition, it becomes a 
threat to corrupt governments. The Iranians must not moan over their lot, but 
should rather analyze their condition in order to discover the catalysts for 
change. 

Philosophers such as Ibn Sina and mystics such as al-Hallaj did not cre- 
ate social change. Real change comes about through such figures as Imam 
Husayn and Abu Dharr al-Ghifari, whose thought and piety were followed 
up with action to bring about a just society. Islam is the best cultural expres- 
sion for authentic revolution, but it needs to be reinterpreted into a world- 
view that is conducive to active change. Since Islam is biased toward the 
poor, it is a suitable ideology for their liberation. It provides the worldview 
that gives shape and direction to the jihad against shirk (polytheism) in order 
to establish a society of tawhid (monotheism), the type of society that comes 
from the monotheistic Islamic worldview of submitting to the One God, not 
to a tyrant or a man-made system. 

Islamic ideology is shaped by an Islamic worldview. Shari’ati’s syn- 
cretic mix of Islamic theology and Marxist sociology engendered his special 
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brand of Islamic ideology. Within this framework, the specifically Shi’ite 
perspective of the dialectical struggle between good and evil, monotheism 
and polytheism, and the oppressed masses and the oppressive rulers needs 
to be understood. 

Shari’ati, who espoused a dialectic view of jihad as a struggle of tawhid 
against shirk, condemned western societies for their shirk and Iranian soci- 
ety for its imitation of them. The ideal Muslim society is one of tawhid, a 
classless society characterized by integration. Unlike Khomeini, he did not 
call for a society ruled by clerics or the Shari‘ah. Although he criticized 
Marxism for its materialistic worldview and for divesting individuals of 
their free will,” a closer analysis of his concept of jihad reveals its influence. 

Based upon his worldview, Shari’ati divided human society into two 
types: that of tawhid (characterized by a worldview of unity) and that of 
shirk (characterized by a worldview of disunity and contradiction). For him, 
human salvation is the summation of a dialectic, an ceaseless inner strug- 
gle that goes on at all levels of individual and social life until tawhid’s ulti- 
mate triumph unites the conflicting separate parts of human existence, 
brings nature and society within an integrating sketch of the universe, and 
restores absolute equality as the primeval state of social life. Given his view 
of history as a struggle between various opposites (e.g., truth and falsehood, 
monotheism and polytheism, oppressed and oppressor), he states: “History 
... is dominated by a dialectical contradiction, a constant warfare between 
two hostile and contradictory elements that began with the creation of 
humanity.””* 

The opposing poles of God and Satan also exist in human nature and 
human fate, a reality that creates within each person a “dialectical, ineluct- 
able, and evolutionary movement, and a constant struggle between two 
opposing poles in man’s essence and his life.”” He uses the Biblical story of 
Cain and Abel as a metaphorical framework to depict these two opposing 
forces engaged in struggle throughout history. The monotheistic worldview, 
which was once Adam’s view, was gradually transformed into a contradic- 
tory worldview reflecting a dual-class society: Cain (the oppressor) repre- 
sented evil, and Abel (the oppressed) represented good.” Cain is the owner, 
the landlord, and the usurper, whereas Abel is the dispossessed, the peasant, 
and the exploited.*! 

The influence of historical determinism, although he had integrated it 
into the context of an Islamic worldview, is recognizable in his writing. Thus 
Shari’ati did not speak the language of the clerics and was influenced by 
western ideology. This is why Mutahari and others were critical of him. 
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Mutahari, who used to collaborate with Shari’ati, later broke with him 
because he criticized those Muslim scholars who interpreted the Qur’an 
according to Marxism. Mutahari said that such scholars reinterpreted the 
Qur’anic word al-nas as “the proletariat,” but that this was not the only class 
the Qur’an was addressing.” This was precisely what Shari’ati did, which 
means that Mutahari must have been referring to such people. This break, 
therefore, is not surprising. 

Islam teaches that if one dies while performing jihad, one dies as a mar- 
tyr. Martyrdom is especially important in Shi’ism, given its emphasis on suf- 
fering, death, and redemption. The martyrs par excellence are the members 
of the Imams’ family, descendants of the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law Ali 
and especially the latter’s son al-Husayn, who was killed in 680 at Karbala 
(southern Iraq). They consider Husayn the “martyr of martyrs” (shahid al- 
shuhada’) and commemorate his death each year on its anniversary: the tenth 
day of Muharram. Those who are slain while seeking to preserve the Shi’ite 
faith and community are also regarded as martyrs.” Shari’ati stressed mar- 
tyrdom as a revolutionary weapon, saying that its utility lies in its being an 
integral part of Shiite Islamic ideology, which motivates people to become 
martyrs, the heartbeat of history. Husayn’s martyrdom, a protest against 
tyranny and a witness to Islam’s true values, guaranteed that the faith would 
survive. This is the true jihad, the one that guarantees honor, faith, and the 
future of the powerless. It transforms passive Muslims who only follow into 
active Muslims who participate in the struggle against unjust despotic rule. 

In his 1970 lecture on shahadah (martydom) at the Husainiyah Irshad, 
Shari’ati stated: 


The concept of shahadat should be studied within the context of the school 
of thought of which Husayn is the manifestation par exellence. In the flow 
and struggle of human history, Husayn is the standard bearer of this strug- 
gle and his Karbala, a battlefield among battlefields. ... But in our culture, 
shahadat is not a death imposed by an enemy upon our warriors. It is a 
death desired by our warriors, selected with all of the awareness, logic, rea- 
soning, intelligence, understanding, consciousness. ... shahadat ... is the 
only means of resistance so that truth, right and justice can remain alive at 
a time and under a regime in which uselessness, falsity and oppression 
rule.“ 


Neither Khomeini nor some of the other Iranian ulama find anything rep- 
rehensible in the questions of jihad and martyrdom, for they also supported 
jihad as a means of social change. It is just that Shari’ati viewed the struggle 
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from within the context of Islamic ideology and believed that the enlightened 
thinkers, who were not necessarily the ulama, have to be its guides. Such 
thinkers, who must also emerge from among the Muslim academics and 
social scientists, are the ones who must guide the masses toward revolution- 
ary struggle and social transformation. Change will not come about by those 
who possess merely a book-knowledge of Islamic law or from academics 
who are confined to their ivory towers. Rather, change will come from those 
who are sincerely committed to the struggle for justice. Here we note that 
Shari’ati did not accord that much importance to the role of the mujtahids. 
And, as already mentioned, he differed with Khomeini on their role in gov- 
ernment. Given the above, it is hardly surprising that the clerics did not 
accord him the respect that he deserves. 

Shari’ati also expressed other ideas that the ulama considered to be in 
confict with traditional Shi’ite learning. For example, he was inspired by 
Sunni sources when he referred to the election of the first caliphs as an 
example of Islam’s democratic spirit and also when he suggested that 
Muslims turn to Saladin, who suppressed the Shi’ite Fatimid caliphate, as a 
pan-Islamic hero. Regarding his work at the Husainiya Irshad as more 
important than all of the book-learning received by the ulama at the coun- 
try’s seminaries, he even blamed them for chasing the youth away from 
Islam and causing them to take refuge in western culture.“ Given these opin- 
ions, his Islamic revolutionary ideology found little favor among the ulama, 
who accused him of being an agent of Sunnism, Wahhabism, and commu- 
nism. Khomeini, however, did not challenge him personally and even issued 
a laudatory statement upon learning of his death. 

Although Shari’ati stressed social commitment more than juristic learn- 
ing and academia for its own sake, he did not undermine the importance of 
learning as such. 


[The Muslims should] oblige one group among them to specialise in the 
theoretical knowledge of Islam, the deducing of Islamic laws, and the res- 
olution of the problems of society and the events of the time. They should 
confine to this group social and ideological leadership as well as respon- 
sibility for people’s destiny. This group can decide the best, most hon- 
ourable, most conscientious, most enlightened, and purest person for their 
guidance. And they can elect from among themselves, someone in place 
of the Imam — which is the place of the Prophet of Islam.“° 


Thus, because of their specialized knowledge, the ruler is to be chosen 
by the mujtahids, who, in turn, are to be chosen by the people. This is close 
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to Khomeini’s supreme guardian-jurist concept, except that Shari’ati did not 
espouse an Islamic regime dominated by mujtahids. As mentioned above, he 
disparaged those ulama who were steeped in book-learning and yet had no 
inclination to work for any positive social change. According to him, they 
should be respected only insofar as they have the necessary Islamic knowl- 
edge to help elect a ruler; they should not become the rulers. 

A powerful orator, he popularized the idea that jihad was not an obscu- 
rantist concept, but rather a genuine way of liberation and enlightenment. 
This was good for the revolution, but would it also have been good for the 
Islamic Republic? Would he have been tolerated in post-revolutionary Iran 
if he had persisted in his unconventional theological ideas and revolutionary 
objectives? From the passage below, we note that he would not have toler- 
ated any obstacles to his revolutionary struggle. 


Its aim [Islamic ideology] is not that everyone by his vote or his acquies- 
cence should be its partisans, but it is to make a society reach the level 
where, on the basis of this doctrine, it begins to move toward this most 
elevated goal and to realize its revolutionary objectives. If there are peo- 
ple who do not believe in this path, and whose conduct leads to a stagna- 
tion or corruption of society, and if there are some who abuse with their 
own power, with their own money, this liberty, and if there are social for- 
mations and traditions, which keep men in this stagnation, we must sup- 
press these traditions, condemn these ways of thinking, and save society 
from its own fossilized moulds, by any means possible.” 


Thus for the Islamic ideology to work toward its revolutionary objec- 
tives, the opposition should be suppressed “by any means possible.” We can- 
not say with certainty what Shari’ati meant by this statement, which echos 
Sayyid Qutb’s call, found in his Milestones, for an aggressive armed strug- 
gle (jihad) as the way to uproot jahiliyah (ignorance) from corrupt Muslim 
governments. Shari’ati abhors those who would oppose his revolutionary 
objective and who are guilty of corruption and abuse of power. Were he alive 
today, he would probably be a harsh critic of the regime, considering that his 
dialectical conception of jihad works against every form of shirk and every 
form of abuse of power by the ruling elite, both of which make the people 
poor and unemployed. 

As a result, many of his thoughts and attitudes would not have found 
favor with the republic’s mujtahids. Naturally, the reverse can be said as 
well. To be sure, Shari’ati would have earned the regime’s anger and, given 
its ruthless intolerance of criticism, would have been forcibly stopped from 
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public participation. Hashem Aghajari encountered this wrath when he was 
sentenced to death for apostasy, although he was a university professor who 
had lost a leg in the war with Iraq. Dismayed by the repression going on in 
the name of Islam, in his address commemorating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Shari’ati’s death he spoke out against the system and was subse- 
quently arrested. Calling for reform, he stated: “Dr. Shari’ati would have 
said that this clergy is not descended from heaven; they are modern although 
their minds are medieval.” Aghajari was sentenced to death; however, the 
mass student protests that soon broke out in many parts of the country 
caused his sentence to be reviewed and eventually modified. 

It is ironical that Shari’ati’s Islamic ideology, which many believe to 
have brought about the revolution, could have been falsified and discarded 
by extremists. Shari’ati was opposed to blind obedience (taqlid) to religious 
authority and asserted that every Muslim should engage in his/her own rea- 
soning about the sacred law’s relevance. Hasan Youse Eshkevari, a religious 
scholar and head of the Shari’ati Foundation in Iran, was imprisoned for 
defending the separation of state and religion and opposing compulsory veil- 
ing for women.” 

Like Shari’ati, Bani Sadr, the Islamic Republic’s first president, also 
attempted a synthesis between Shi’ism and Marxism and made tawhid cen- 
tral to his thought (viz., divine unity should be reflected in the whole of soci- 
ety). For Bani Sadr as well, tawhid meant the negation of every other power. 
But unlike Shari’ati, he extended this negation to the Twelve Imams, for if 
they were God’s representatives on Earth this would infringe upon the doc- 
trine of tawhid. In this respect, he diverged even more than Shari’ati from 
Khomeini’s doctrine of wilayat al-fagih.” It is interesting to note that 
although Bani Sadr, a prominent liberal, was elected president in January 
1980, the supreme power rested with Khomeini. Therefore, it was not unex- 
pected when extremist clerics drove him out. Apparently fearing for his life, 
he fled to France. 

Bani Sadr’s reinterpretation of the Imamate was far more radical than 
Shari’ati’s. After all, the latter had only challenged the people’s passive 
response to it, especially their expectation that since justice would prevail 
only after the Twelfth Imam’s return, nothing could be done to bring about 
social transformation. Nevertheless, Khomeini, Bani Sadr, and Shari’ati all 
shared the view that Islam is relevant to politics and that even the ulama 
should participate in it. Although they were all inspired by a Shi’ite concep- 
tion of jihad, the struggle was not presented as a Shi'ite struggle, but rather 
as an Islamic revolutionary ideology that was in dialectical opposition to the 
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unjust Pahlavi ideology. The revolution took on this universal dimension 
and thus was widely accepted throughout the Muslim world. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing we note that Shari’ati considered social transformation 
of paramount importance in any academic pursuit, whether in the social or 
the Islamic sciences. He criticized social science academics who were iso- 
lated in their ivory towers and unwilling to work on solutions to social prob- 
lems, as well as those scholars of Islamic sciences who collaborated with 
despots and preached a passive Islam. True academics and religious schol- 
ars, according to him, are actually those enlightened thinkers who work tire- 
lessly toward social change and liberation. 

In Shari’ati’s opinion, social scientists must have a worldview in order 
to give shape to their vision of the individual and society, a worldview that 
can also serve as the basis for their mission to change society from one 
divided by class and shirk to one characterized by the lack of classes and 
integrated by means of tawhid. Although critical of Marxism, his view of 
society and history reveals the influence of dialectical materialism. He 
used the story of Cain and Abel as a metaphorical framework to depict the 
dialectical struggle between evil and good, shirk and tawhid, oppressed 
and oppressor; directed his innovative dialectic conception of jihad against 
social injustice and tyranny and successfully integrated it into his Islamic ide- 
ology; and did much to awaken the educated classes to Islam as a dynamic 
ideology that stands for fundamental change in this world. Their support for 
the revolution would not have been possible without his contribution. But he 
envisaged a classless society built on tawhid, not an Islamic state governed 
by the ulama. 

Shari’ ati did not live to see the success of the revolution, but his Islamic 
ideological struggle provided a genuine way for liberation and enlight- 
enment. Iranians have become disillusioned with religion because of the 
imposition of religious laws, the hypocrisy of religious leaders, and the sup- 
pression of free speech. Although the Iranians are less religious today, aban- 
doning Islam is not an option for them. It is important that they not confuse 
religious leaders with Islam, for these are not necessarily compatible. But it 
is difficult for them to separate these two things, as in Shi’ism the religious 
leaders, especially the infallible Imams, are representatives of Islam itself. 
Khomeini, whom the uneducated masses perceive as a saintly figure, virtu- 
ally represents for them the Twelfth Imam. 
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Iranians need to find a new way toward social transformation. They can 
find inspiration from the earlier leaders, especially those Islamic thinkers 
who were not favored by the ulama. Shari’ati is such an example, but would 
his message appeal to the youth of today? Are they really aware of his con- 
tribution? Some educated youth in Hamadan expressed disillusionment with 
the current regime and the politicization of Islam. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that they prefer the West over Islam. They are critical of America’s 
interference with Iran’s nuclear energy, stating: “America has no right to 
interfere with our nuclear programme. We alone, as Iranians, should take care 
of our own national interests.” This is an expression of Iranian nationalist 
sentiment, not of Islam. 

If such nationalist feeling is pervasive, it is unlikely that the educated 
youth would identify with Shari’ati’s Islamic ideology.” Nevertheless, it is 
still important to know that he criticized the ulama and did not envisage a 
dominant role for them in the government. This in itself would appeal to the 
educated youth, and if they should identify with Islam it would be because 
of Shari’ati and those like him, not because of the clerics. But if they were 
to prefer a secular democracy for Iran, then what freedom would there be for 
Islam and religious people within that democracy? 

Shari’ati, a multi-faceted figure who is difficult to categorize, was com- 
mitted to the cause of the oppressed and was willing to both sacrifice and be 
sacrificed in the revolution that would establish his envisaged ideal classless 
society. He popularized the idea that jihad was a genuine way of libera- 
tion and enlightenment. This was good for the revolution, but will it also 
hold good for the Islamic Republic’s citizens? Shari’ati, who was disillu- 
sioned with establishment Islam, offered an Islamic ideology that was partly 
inspired by Marxist thought. The real absolute for him seems to have been 
the classless society, with Islam being the means to achieve that goal. Only 
time will tell whether his message will be a source of inspiration for the new 
generation of Iranians who are struggling to bring about social change in 
their country. 
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Abstract 


The adoption of the Mu'tazili school of “rationalist” theology 
and the institution of ijtihad enabled Shi‘i legal theory to exhibit 
vibrancy and made it adaptable to changing contingencies and 
circumstances. But because Shi‘i jurists did not face the chal- 
lenge of governing a state, their juridical focus and orientation 
remained fixated on resolving issues confronting the laity or their 
followers (muqallid) at a personal level and did not provide an 
ethical framework for the ijtihad process. The establishment of 
a Shi‘i state in Iran in 1979, which forced them to tackle social, 
political, economic, educational, and cultural issues, demanded a 
change in orientation — away from the individual and toward 
society as the unit of analysis vis-a-vis ijtihad. They marshaled 
various methods, legal devices, and strategies to address contem- 
porary social issues in order to provide pragmatic guidance to the 
citizens that would be in conformity with the moral and ethical 
principles laid out in the revelatory sources. This paper examines 
the writings of Ayatullahs Muhammad Baqir al-Sadr, Muham- 
mad Mahdi Shamsuddin, Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Fadlullah, 
and Ruhullah Musavi al-Khomeini and studies this phenomenon 
of change from individual-oriented ijtihad to society-oriented 
ijtihad. 
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Introduction 


The Qur’an is permeated with an ethos in which law and ethics are organi- 
cally intertwined to such an extent that even immutable and unchanging 
aspects of law, like the ritual prayers and fasting in the realm of acts of wor- 
ship (ibadah), are co-joined with an ethical imperative.' The theology of 
ethical objectivism adopted by the Shi‘is should have strengthened this out- 
look and facilitated the formulation of methods, principles, and rules to 
address new contingencies on the social plane as well as to interrogate and 
refute existing legal decrees that violated Qur’anic moral and ethical norms. 
Although having intellect (aql) as one of its sources in the endeavor to 
deduce fresh juridical rulings (ijtihad), Shi‘i jurisprudence nevertheless failed 
to exploit such principles and juristic devices as maslahah (public interest) 
and mafsadah (that which promotes corruption and harm), husn (goodness) 
and qubh (evilness), ma‘ruf (universally recognized as morally approved) 
and munkar (universally recognized as morally disapproved), fitrah (pri- 
mordial disposition) and `illah (efficacious cause). Instead, it anchored itself 
in the text of the Qur’an and the hadith literature and provided only a lim- 
ited role for the contextualization and extraction of universal values and 
principles from the primary sources. This is partly because for most of their 
history, the Shi‘is were a minority and, as such, did not face the challenge of 
providing pragmatic and practical guidance to the lay people. At the same 
time, access to the infallible Imam (at least until the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury) removed the urgency of developing a legal theory with an ethical 
underpinning because he was viewed as the repository of authoritative infor- 
mation. Thus there was limited scope for ijtihad. 

In the void created after the occultation of their twelfth divine guide, 
the Mahdi, Shi`i jurists were challenged to provide guidance to the laity on 
day-to-day issues. The discussion, however, was confined to resolving 
problems and providing juridical rulings at the individual, as opposed to the 
societal, level. Thus legal devices were used to formulate stratagems 
(hiyal)’ and dispensations (rukhas) to alleviate the problems they faced as 
a minority by invoking the principle of preventing that which produces dis- 
tress and anguish (‘usr wa haraj), for the purpose of religion is to benefit 
humanity.’ For instance, to overcome the problem of obtaining a mortgage 
and depositing money in interest-bearing accounts, jurists would search for 
a loophole that would make such transactions permissible. This method 
was employed because the individual, not the society, was the point of 
focus. 
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This individualistic orientation towards resolving issues that targets 
the individual and not the society is also reflected in the manner in which 
the books of Islamic law are divided. For instance, the mode of division 
introduced by Muhaqqiq Hilli (d. 1277), which is the most popular one, 
results in four sections: acts of worship (ibadat), bilateral obligations 
(‘uqud), unilateral obligations (iga at), and rules (ahkam). This catego- 
rization can produce odd results — for example, marriage would be placed 
under ‘uqud because it involves two parties whereas divorce would fall 
under iga‘at because it is a unilateral act. Ayatullah Muhammad Baqir 
al-Sadr, aware of the deficiencies in this mode of division, proposes a 
different model that underlines the social aspect of law resulting in the 
following classification: worship, property (private and public), personal 
behavior and practices, and political subjects.* A mode of classification that 
pays greater heed to political jurisprudence is the one proposed by Abbas 
Ali Zanjani: judicial matters (adjudication and laws of testimony), civil 
(contracts), family (marriage, divorce, inheritance, last will and testament), 
economics, worship, political subjects (government, foreign affairs, jihad, 
international rights).° 

But with the triumph of the Iranian revolution in 1979 and the establish- 
ment of a Shi`i state, jurists were required to provide guidance in the social 
sphere (mu ‘amalat) on “ownership and its limitations, land and its distribu- 
tion, public wealth and its protection, new financial structures, exchange and 
banking, foreign and domestic trade, cultural issues, environmental issues, 
biomedical issues connected with organ transplantation and related matters, 
women’s participation in public life, individual freedoms and responsibili- 
ties in the context of nation building and so on.” 

This prompted them to begin employing legal tools and devices that 
would enable them to deduce legal rulings that were in harmony with the 
moral and ethical standards as evidenced in the revelatory sources, namely, 
the Qur’an and the Sunnah. This paper will examine the scholarly works 
of Ayatullahs Muhammad Baqir al-Sadr (d. 1981), Muhammad Mahdi 
Shamsuddin (d. 2001), Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Fadlullah (d. 2010), 
and Ruhullah Musavi al-Khomeini (d. 1989) to observe and analyze the 
various methods, legal tools, devices, principles, and rules they marshaled 
to expand the scope of ijtihad in order to include the social, economic, and 
political aspects of human relations while being mindful and vigilant that 
ethics permeate the entirety of Islamic legal injunctions.’ 

It is not uncommon to find statements made in academic circles and at 
the level of Muslim communities to the effect that Islam is not just a “reli- 
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gion,” as understood in the West, but rather a comprehensive and all- 
encompassing way of life that has addressed and provided a moral/ethical 
valuation to every aspect of a Muslim’s life at the individual and social lev- 
els. This valuation is supposed to remain perpetually valid for all peoples 
and geographical localities until the end of time, suggesting that there is lit- 
tle or no room for any change or revision over time and/or changing cir- 
cumstances. This conclusion is derived from the Qur’an and the Sunnah of 
the Prophet and the Imams. 

The Qur’an is categorical that the revelation transmitted to humanity 
by the agency of Prophet Muhammad, the seal of all the prophets, is final 
and perfect, and that its contents will be preserved from all interpolation 
and distortion until the end of time: “Today, I have perfected your religion 
for you, completed My blessing upon you, and chosen as your religion 
islam: total devotion to God” (5:3); “We have sent down the Qur’an Our- 
self, and We Ourself will guard it” (15:9); “All the creatures that crawl on 
the earth and those that fly with their wings are communities like your- 
selves — We have left nothing out of the Book — and in the end they will 
be gathered to their Lord” (6:38); and “We have sent the Scripture down to 
you explaining everything, and as guidance and mercy and good news to 
those who submit to God” (16:89). The Sunnah literature corroborates this 
perspective in a prophetic statement attributed to Muhammad: “Acts assessed 
to be lawful (halal) by Muhammad will remain so forever until Judgment 
Day, and his prohibitions (haram) will remain so forever until Judgment 
Day.” 

It is extrapolated from this worldview that all laws and regulations are 
immutable and fixed (thabit), leaving little or no room for contextualization 
or creative reinterpretation (taghayyur) in light of novel and unexpected 
contingencies. This raises a question: How can an unchanging and fos- 
silized religion remain perpetually relevant in a constantly changing world? 
Both Sunni and Shi`i jurists have had to grapple with this challenging ques- 
tion. The latter jurists, however, have richer resources at their disposal 
because of their theology, which is closer to that of the Mu tazilis, and the 
doctrine of Imamate, which allows them to posit responses that distinguish 
between those aspects of religion that are permanent and fixed as opposed 
to those that are time- and context-bound. As such, there is greater elastic- 
ity in the legal tradition. This is encapsulated in a statement attributed to 
Muhammad in which he asserts that the process of exoteric revelation 
ceased with his death, but that the necessity for a living, infallible guide 
would always remain in order to provide an authentic and authoritative 
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interpretation of the Qur’anic text. It is reported that Muhammad said to 
Ali: “O Ali, I am the possessor of revelation while you are the possessor of 
[its] hermeneutics. You will have to fight for the hermeneutics as I fought 
for the revelation” and “As long as the world continues to exist, there will 
be on it a Proof of God (hujjah) who will provide people with the knowl- 
edge of all that is lawful and prohibited, and will invite people towards the 
path of God.” 

The flexibility in rulings, however, was primarily applied in resolving 
contemporary issues faced at the individual level, not on the social plane, 
because the Shi‘is remained a minority during most of Islamic history and 
had adopted a deliberate policy of distancing themselves from politics after 
the massacre of the third Shi‘i divine guide, Husayn, along with his male 
family members and companions in 680 at Karbala. The emergence of a 
Shi‘i state in 1979 prompted Shi`i jurists to confront social issues in order to 
provide a religious response to the many challenges faced by the country and 
to create a culture of critical thinking and analysis wherein the works of pre- 
vious traditional scholars (ulama) could be subjected to scrutiny instead of 
inhibiting critical discourse, as was the customary practice, by privileging 
the works of earlier scholars as sacrosanct (mugaddas)."' 


Doctrine of Temporal and Spiritual Authority: 
The Imamate 


The pre-eminent characteristic distinguishing Sunni Islam from Shi‘i 
Islam” has to do with the doctrine of Imamate, namely, the rule of a par- 
ticular individual over the community. There is general consensus on the 
necessity of such a leader (Imam)" to provide guidance after the Prophet’s 
demise; however, disagreement revolves around this individual’s qualifi- 
cations, the scope and nature of his authority, and the mode of selection.“ 
Shi‘is insist that the Imamate is one of Islam’s fundamental doctrines 
and that, as such, it is just as important as prophethood (nubuwwah), of 
which it is a necessary continuation. In their creedal exposition, for 
instance, Shi`i scholars divide the principles of religion (usul al-din) into 
five tenets, with imamate at the center; the others are divine unity (tawhid), 
divine justice (‘ad/), prophethood (nubuwwah), and the Day of Resurrection 
(giyamah). In contrast, the Sunnis do not consider Imamate as a principle 
(asl).'° 

The Imam’s unique position in Shi`ism with respect to his cumulative, 
inherited knowledge and his role as the infallible, inerrant guide and leader 
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imply that he is the ultimate authority in expounding the law, doctrine, and 
practice as well as spiritual mentorship. His authority is viewed as an exten- 
sion of Muhammad’s prophetic authority, with the difference that he is not 
a recipient of revelation. The Imams are described as muhaddath (spoken 
to by the angels by way of sounds in their ears [naqr fi al-asma‘]) or mufah- 
ham (instructed by angels; caused to understand) to describe the mode of 
transmission of knowledge known as ilham (inspiration). Thus the func- 
tion of revelation is continued, albeit in a different form, in the eleven 
divine guides among the descendants of Ali, the first Imam. 

According to the Shi‘is, God explicitly designated Ali as Muhammad’s 
successor and announced that both spiritual and temporal authority would 
reside in him. This leadership of the ones who are inerrant and bestowed 
with divine knowledge was to continue in his lineage until the twelfth one, 
who would be empowered to inaugurate equity and justice when his period 
of concealment ended. One of the major proofs advanced to support this 
claim is that the Prophet is reported to have said in his sermon during the 
Farewell Pilgrimage: “I leave behind you two valuable items: one is the 
Book of God and the other is my family (Ahl al-Bayt).”"’ This coupling of the 
Qur’an with the Prophet’s close family underscored the latter’s critical role 
in expounding the teachings of the Qur’an and the Prophet and in provid- 
ing solutions to new contingencies that were not explicitly addressed by the 
revelatory sources. 

The Prophet and the Imams are viewed as the speaking Qur’an (al- 
Quran al-natiq),"* embodying and personifying Qur’anic values in their 
conduct and behavior. In addition, they have access to the esoteric (ta wil) 
and true meaning of the Qur’an’s allegorical and metaphorical verses.” In 
this sense, the Qur’an remains a living text with perpetual meaning and 
relevance: “The Qur’an is alive and will never die.’”® The fact that the 
Muslim community failed to heed the divine dictate and the Prophet’s 
directive on succession, as argued by many Shi‘is, will inevitably consign 
them to perpetual fragmentation, inequity, and injustice. This will be rec- 
tified only when the messianic Imam, the Mahdi, will reappear alongside 
Jesus Christ before the end of time to reaffirm the Imamate’s centrality, 
avenge the injustices perpetrated against the Prophet’s grandson, remove 
the excesses that led to deifying human beings, and establish a just and 
equitable social order.” 

The twelfth messianic Imam’s prolonged occultation, which com- 
menced in 941 and continues even today, prompted religious scholars to 
fill the void by claiming to be his indirect deputies until his reappearance.” 
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They were averse to occupying political office and governing, however, 
because they perceived the wielding of political authority to be the sole 
prerogative of the Twelfth Imam and thus their involvement in governing 
would usurp his exclusive right. Accordingly, in the early phase the ulama 
adopted a quietist attitude to worldly power. But as W. Montgomery Watt 
shrewdly observed, this concept of awaiting (intizar) the infallible Imam’s 
return had the potential of being transformed into a militant and dynamic 
force when conducive circumstances presented themselves.” Thus, we 
observe that the ulama’s adoption of a passive and withdrawn attitude 
toward politics was followed by a period when they questioned the monar- 
chy’s legitimacy and subsequently attempted to reduce the inevitable ille- 
gitimacy by constraining the ruler’s power through a constitution. Their 
acceptance of ijtihad™ and taqlid” — along with the process of deputiza- 
tion available through general deputyship (al-niyabah al-‘ammah) and 
special deputyship (al-niyabah al-khassah) of the Twelfth Imam as a cor- 
relate to the process of designating the divine guides — facilitated this 
transference of charisma. Ultimately, it culminated in the full-fledged 
authority of the jurist (a/-wilayah al-mutlaqah) as expounded by Ayatullah 
Khomeini.” 

This doctrine’s importance is demonstrated by the fact that major dif- 
ferences and disputes in the Muslim community have arisen as a conse- 
quence of it: “The greatest dispute, indeed, in the community has been that 
over the Imamate; for no sword has ever been drawn in Islam on a religious 
question as it has been drawn at all times on the question of the Imamate.””’ 
Numerous works by both Shi‘i and Sunni scholars have been written in 
defense of or in opposition to this concept. Moreover, the doctrines of 
Imamate and leadership have had a major influence on the formulation of 
both group’s distinct worldviews, on the elaboration of fundamental doc- 
trines and theology, and on their methodology of law (usul al-figh).”* 

The primary sources employed to formulate their respective world- 
views are the Qur’an and the corpus of hadith literature. For the Sunnis, the 
Prophet’s Companions constitute the chief medium through which the pro- 
phetic message was preserved and transmitted. For the Shi‘is, the sole 
channel is the divine guides, namely, the unerring (ma ‘sum) Imams, whose 
accounts of the prophetic message and interpretation of the Qur’an are con- 
sidered to be just as authoritative as the reports received directly from the 
Prophet, because the Imams argued that there is no disparity between their 
statements and those of the Prophet. The Sixth Imam, Ja`far al-Sadiq (d. 
765), is reported to have said: 
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My hadiths are the hadiths of my father, and the hadiths of my father are 
the hadiths of my grandfather, and the hadiths of my grandfather are the 
hadiths of al-Husayn, and the hadiths of al-Husayn are the hadiths of al- 
Hasan, and the hadiths of al-Hasan are the hadiths of the Commander of 
the Faithful (Ali b. Abi Talib) (s), and the hadiths of the Commander of 
the Faithful are the hadiths of the Messenger of God (s), and the hadiths 
of the Messenger of God are the words of God most high.” 


In this sense, the Imams are an extension of the prophetic authority and 
personality such that their authenticated sayings (qawl), actions (fi /), and 
tacit approval (taqrir) are considered part of the Sunnah. These two differ- 
ent conceptions of the Sunnah had a significant influence on the elabora- 
tion of the respective schools’ doctrines (usul) and practices (furu `). 


The Qur’anic Ethos of Justice 


For Muslims, the Qur’an is the timeless Divine Word revealed to Muham- 
mad over a period of twenty-three years, an indication that it was intimately 
related to the social life of seventh-century Arabia. It was both the founda- 
tion and the constitution of its inhabitants’ society. Thus its precepts, moral 
imperatives, and spiritual values became the norms of the Muslim commu- 
nity. It is a source of inspiration, comfort, and solace in times of crisis and 
tribulation; a companion and a guide throughout their journey. It is invoked 
when a child is born, at marriage and funeral services, in devotional serv- 
ices, during Ramadan, to avert danger, and to conclude agreements and 
transactions. It is recited, memorized, and copied, and its message is interi- 
orized. Muhammad, its recipient and transmitter, thus becomes the speak- 
ing Qur’an (al-Qur'an al-natiq), the person who embodies and manifests 
the values contained in the silent (or textual) Qur’an, referred to as al- 
Quran al-samit. 

Reading the Qur’an makes it crystal clear that the cornerstone of a vir- 
tuous society is the upholding of justice, equity, and fairness in all of their 
dimensions. This recurring theme, which is emphasized with great intensity 
as the primary purpose of sending scriptures and messengers, is second only 
to the doctrine of tawhid (unicity of God): “We sent Our messengers with 
clear signs, the Scripture and the Balance, so that people could uphold jus- 
tice” (57:25). Muslims are instructed to steadfastly uphold the universal 
value of justice and not to digress from it under any circumstance: “O believ- 
ers, be resolute in your allegiance to God, staunch witnesses for justice. On 
no account let hatred against any people cause you to swerve from dealing 
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justly. Be just (i dilu): that is nearest to piety and God-consciousness (huwa 
aqrabu li al-taqwa)” (5:8). The Qur’an accords high respect to parents and 
commands their children to treat them with care and compassion, not to 
show the slightest disrespect to them, and not to reproach them when they 
are aged and weak. The necessity to uphold justice, however, overrides this 
respect and kindness: 


O you who believe, stand out firmly for justice, as witnesses to God, even 
as against yourselves, or your parents, or your kin, and whether it be 
(against) rich or poor: for God can best protect both. Follow not the lusts 
(of your hearts), lest you swerve, and if ye distort (justice) or decline to 
do justice, verily God is well-acquainted with all that ye do. (4:135) 


The Qur’an calls for this value system of justice to prevail in all spheres: 
political, theological, philosophical, ethical, legal, international, and social. 
Thus, irrespective of whether the “other” shares the same religious world- 
view or not, the normative value of justice cannot be compromised: “and do 
good — to parents, kinsfolk, orphans, those in need, neighbors who are near, 
neighbors who are strangers, the companion by your side, the wayfarer (ye 
meet), and what your right hands possess: for God loveth not the arrogant, the 
vainglorious” (4:36) and “God loves those who are just” (60:8). This moral 
principle of fairness and equity extends to all aspects of one’s life and, as 
such, social, economic, and political justice is elevated to worshipping God. 


Ethical Objectivism and Theistic Subjectivism 


Debate over the role of reason in discovering universal ethical values from 
the normative sources and its impact upon formulating moral epistemol- 
ogy finds expression in two rival theological schools: the Mu tazili (ethi- 
cal objectivism) and the Ash‘ari (theistic subjectivism). Each school drew 
a sharp distinction on whether there was a necessary conceptual connec- 
tion between law and morality. The Mu'tazilis maintained that the divine 
law’s authority flows from the fact that there is inherent and innate vir- 
tue in an act mandated by God as obligatory as well as an inherent vice in 
things proscribed by God. In other words, there is an organic and inter- 
twined relationship between law and morality that is an outcome of divine 
justice and wisdom. God does not act arbitrarily and whimsically (with- 
out a definitive purpose) by assigning a value to actions before taking into 
account their ethical and moral value as the basis of assigning a legal 
value. 
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In contrast, the Ash‘aris argued that the law’s normative authority 
depends solely on the fact that it is a divine command and an expression of 
God’s will and absolute power over humanity. Therefore it has no connec- 
tion to morality as a criterion of legal validity. God is Omnipotent and Self- 
Sufficient. As He is the one who created humanity, He is not bound by the 
constraints of those ethical principles or laws of causality that human beings 
deduce from the faculty of reason: “He cannot be called to account for any- 
thing He does, whereas they will be called to account” (21:23). As such, the 
law carries a normative force simply because it is the divine directive, not 
because of any moral merits or demerits that can be subjected to moral 
evaluation. 

Moral and ethical categories are not objective categories that can be 
discovered, known, or attested to by a source other than revelation, because 
justice is defined as whatever God does or prescribes and injustice is its 
opposite.” Prior to revelation there is an amoral space, and therefore no 
moral valuation can be assigned to acts by recourse to reason or the act’s 
inherent nature.” There is no necessary correlation between a cause and an 
effect because, once again, circumscribing God by having Him operate 
within the parameters of the laws of causality would be an infringement of 
His boundless power and discretion. What appears outwardly to be a 
cause-effect relationship is, in actuality, a sequential act that we have con- 
stantly observed numerous times and, as a result, we regard the outcome 
as an “effect” in a metaphorical sense. But it does not necessarily have to 
be the same result, because God cannot be confined to acting in any par- 
ticular way: 


The connection between what is habitually believed to be a cause and 
what is habitually believed to be an effect is not necessary, according to 
us. ... it is not a necessity of the existence of the one that the other 
should exist, and it is not a necessity of the nonexistence of the one that 
the other should not exist — for example, the quenching of thirst and 
drinking, satiety and eating, burning and contact with fire, light and the 
appearance of the sun, death and decapitation, healing and the drinking 
of medicine, the purging of the bowels and the using of purgative, and 
so on to [include] all [that is] observable among connected things in 
medicine, astronomy, arts, and crafts. Their connection is due to the 
prior decree of God, who creates them side by side, not to its being nec- 
essary in itself, incapable of separation. On the contrary, it is within [divine] 
power to create satiety without eating, to create death without decapita- 
tion, to continue life after decapitation, and so on to all connected 
things.” 
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In general, the Sunnis adopted Ash‘ari theology” and the Twelver Shi‘is 
adopted the rationalist-naturalist theology of the Mu'tazilis, which accorded 
reason the capacity to discover the universal moral and ethical values. Based 
upon divine justice and wisdom, it also argued that law and ethics are so 
completely interrelated that God’s decree has to have a moral underpinning. 
This was said to be true because He does not act without an objective 
(gharad), as doing so would constitute a deficiency. The coupling of faith and 
purity of intention with good works, along with the Qur’an’s repeated admo- 
nition to humanity to follow the path of servitude and repeated reminders of 
human accountability and invitations to reflect and meditate on the signs of 
God to attain conviction of His presence, all indicate the presence of human 
volition and free choice, both of which are free of any form of preordination 
or divine determinism. In fact, there is an unconditional and categorical 
Qur’anic verse that favors the freedom of religion and conscience and 
negates any form of force or coercion: “There is no compulsion in religion: 
true guidance has become distinct from error” (2:256). 


Immutable and Transient Rulings 


The distinction between immutable (a/l-ahkam al-thabitah)* and transient 
(al-ahkam al-mutaghayyirah) rulings is that the former has been derived 
from revelatory sources with the explicit directive that it is applicable at all 
times and places. In contrast, the latter is a ruling that is applicable in a par- 
ticular situation or scenario, as it is both time- and context-bound.* This 
category also includes rulings that were superseded or abrogated by later 
verses. For example, the verse that prohibits the consumption of alcohol 
abrogated the verse that only admonished Muslims not to pray when drunk.” 

Jurists classify all rulings into these categories based on the evidence 
they can marshal in the form of categorical statements that can be authenti- 
cally attributed to the Prophet or the Imams and the context or indication 
(garinah) from the report. Some scholars have cautioned against making 
any definitive categorization of rulings under the rubric of “immutable” or 
“changing” because the human endeavor to fathom the divine message 
remains a fallible process, one that is open to question and subject to error. 
This lack of distinction and nuance is evident in assertions that the Shari‘ah 
is the sacred law of Islam that provides an all-inclusive guidance on matters 
connected with the human-divine or human-creation inter-relationships, 
thereby suggesting that it has dealt with all contingencies. If so, there would 
be no need for jurists to deliberate and deduce fresh rulings. 
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Perhaps this confusion arises because shari ‘ah and fiqh are used inter- 
changeably, as if they were synonymous. It is critical, however, to distin- 
guish between these two technical terms. Shariah is the utopia, the 
immutable, the normative, and the ideal Islam that comprises a set of 
sacred and unchanging truths. In contrast, figh is the changing and muta- 
ble domain of legislation because it is only an approximation of the Sha- 
ri`ah arrived at via the human cognitive process, a human endeavor that is 
subject to error and inaccuracy. The corpus of Islamic law or substantive 
law is, in reality, fiqh and not the divine Shari‘ah. The means and process 
through which new legal rulings are derived from Islam’s foundational 
sources are referred to as ijtihad (fresh scholarly research in the face of 
new contingencies). This produces only a probable (zann) solution, just 
like medical judgments, and can never provide certainty (yaqin). This crit- 
ical distinction allows for a mechanism that can review and revise juridi- 
cal opinions in light of new and fresh information. In other words, figh is 
always in a state of flux and is a state of juridical reflection reached by 
Muslim scholars at a certain time and in a certain context in light of their 
study of the Shari'ah. As such it has to be dynamic and in constant elabo- 
ration and evolution (tatawwur al-figh).”’ 

Another variable that can impinge upon a legal ruling’s permanence or 
transience has to do with the nature of the situational context (mawdu ‘)** — 
whether it is, in essence, a subject matter that is fixed or variable, for in the 
former the rulings deduced would be immutable; however, this would not 
be the case for the latter.” Situations, rulings, and directives pertaining to 
human nature or conscience (fitrah) are unchanging, based on the verse: 
“So [O Prophet,] as a man of pure faith, stand firm in your devotion to the 
religion. This is the natural disposition God instilled in humanity — there is 
no altering God’s creation” (30:30). All other subject matters can be evalu- 
ated to determine the possibility of entertaining variability in the legal rul- 
ings in light of changed situational contexts or circumstances. One method 
adopted in Sunni Islam is to identify those aspects of the Prophet’s rulings 
and directives that were issued in his capacity as God’s messenger and 
relate to essentially religious matters in order to distinguish them from 
admonitions disseminated on the basis of time, place, culture, or society.” 
This distinction is analogous to dividing the subject matter on the basis of 
its objective or purpose. If it is of fundamental significance to religion, then 
the ruling is counted as unchanging; if the subject matter is a secondary 
aspect of religion, then it is prone to change and modification. 
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The third scenario that would bring about change in a legal/ethical rul- 
ing would be an alteration in the relationship between the situational con- 
text and the criterion that made the act lawful or unlawful. For instance, in 
the past chess was prohibited because it was counted as among those games 
that involved gambling. Over time, however, it was transformed into a 
game without any connection to gambling. Accordingly, it would now be 
considered lawful. In this example, participating in games that involve 
gambling is still prohibited; however, since chess is no longer associated 
with gambling in the new real situation (mawdu* waqi`i), it can be ruled 
lawful because the evaluative measure or criterion (misdaq, i.e., gambling) 
for the proscription is now absent.“ 

The final major source of initiating change in a legal/ethical ruling can 
be prompted by characteristics such as a necessity or an exigency defined 
by the Lawgiver. Such rulings are referred to as secondary injunctions (al- 
ahkam al-thanawiyah). A classical example that is commonly advanced is 
the permissibility and, at times, obligation to consume prohibited items 
(e.g., pork and blood) when one’s life is in jeopardy: “You are forbidden to 
eat carrion, blood, pig’s meat, any animal over which any name other than 
God’s has been invoked ... but if any of you is forced by hunger to eat 
forbidden food, with no intention of doing wrong, then God is most forgiv- 
ing and merciful” (5:3). The secondary injunction remains operative so 
long as the necessity remains in force and, since this attribute is of a tem- 
porary or situational nature, the ruling is categorized under the rubric of a 
transient or variable injunction.” The ruling prohibiting the mentioned items 
is the norm, and the exemption given to consume them under certain rare 
circumstances is an exception. This represents a case of making an evalua- 
tion based on personal ethics, one in which the individual is mandated to 
determine the point at which it is permissible to consume the prohibited 
food item.” 

In a social context, the ruler of the state would be required to use his/her 
discretionary authority to investigate the situation and decide at what point 
the secondary injunction could be actualized.“ This is one of the most 
important vehicles that the state can use to institute change, especially when 
it falls in the category of situational rulings (hukm wad ‘i ) where there is no 
categorical legal/ethical ruling on the issue. Ayatullah Khomeini stretched 
this concept to its farthest limit by arguing that this form of discretionary 
authority vested in the ruler has the same weight as the primary injunction 
(hukm awwali) and should not be viewed as only derivative. Consequently, 
the jurist can annul all the Shari‘ah precepts that he deems to be against 
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the interest of the state. Ayatullah Sayyid Khamena’i, presently the highest 
political/religious authority in Iran, during a 1988 Friday prayer sermon 
expressed his view that the Islamic state has limited power and that both the 
executive and legislative bodies are subordinate to a superior religious law. 
This prompted a fierce response from Ayatullah Khomeini, in which he pub- 
licly disagreed with and castigated Sayyid Khamena’1: 


It appears, [Khomeini writes to Khamena’i] from Your Excellency’s 
remarks at the Friday prayer meeting that you do not recognize govern- 
ment as a supreme deputyship bestowed by God upon the Holy Prophet 
(S) and that it is among the most important of divine laws and has prior- 
ity over all peripheral divine orders. Your interpretation of my remarks 
that ‘the government exercises power only within the bounds of divine 
statutes’ is completely contrary to what I have said. If the government 
exercises power only within the framework of peripheral divine laws, 
then the entrustment of divine rules and absolute deputyship to the Pro- 
phet of Islam ... would be hollow and meaningless ... For instance, the 
construction of roads which may entail requisition of houses or their envi- 
rons is not within the framework of peripheral injunctions. Conscription, 
compulsory dispatch to the front, prevention of entry or exodus of any 
commodity, the ban on hoarding except in two or three cases, customs 
duty, taxes, prevention of profiteering, price-fixing, prevention of the dis- 
tribution of narcotics, ban on addiction of any kind except in the case of 
alcoholic drinks, the carrying of all kinds of weapons, and hundreds of 
similar cases which are within the prerogative of the government would 
be inadmissible according to your interpretation. 


The government is empowered to unilaterally revoke any shari‘a agree- 
ments which it has concluded with the people when these agreements are 
contrary to the interests of the country or Islam. The Government can also 
prevent any devotional [ ibad, from ‘badat] or non-devotional affair if it 
is opposed to the interests of Islam and for so long as it is so. The govern- 
ment can prevent hajj, which is one of the important divine obligations, 
on a temporary basis, in cases when it is contrary to the interests of the 
Islamic country.“ 


Ayatullah Khomeini’s definition of the parameters of “discretionary 
area” is one that is quite novel and radical in the Shi‘i tradition even when 
compared with Ayatullah Sadr’s conception of the vacuous or empty space 
(mintaqah al-faragh). In this area there is no explicit legal/ethical ruling 
from the Lawgiver and, as such, the ruler has the prerogative to intervene 
and issue a ruling after taking into consideration the welfare (maslahah) of 
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the society, however, it does not extend to primary injunctions. He labeled 
this sphere the “lacunae or the discretionary area” (mintaqah al-faragh).* 


Lacunae or the Discretionary Area 


The lacunae or the discretionary area” constitutes the sphere in which 
Islamic law prescribes no legal/moral value of prohibited (haram) or 
mandatory (wajib), meaning that it falls under the category of permissible 
(mubah) in its expansive sense, which is inclusive of recommended (man- 
dub) and reprehensible or discouraged (makruh). The ruler has the discre- 
tion to ascribe certain acts from this sphere as obligatory or proscribed, on 
the basis of what is most suitable and just, to redress any imbalance that 
may be present in a particular social context at a certain time and place. As 
such, this principle seeks to cultivate a just and egalitarian society and 
would not, of course, infringe upon the hadith that instructs Muslims not to 
obey His creation if it leads to disobeying God. 

Ayatullah Sadr views this void as a virtue and not as a deficiency in the 
Islamic legal/moral system, because it acknowledges the need for flexibil- 
ity and elasticity in the system in order to deal with differing times and 
places and, as such, to provide perpetual relevant guidance to the commu- 
nity to generate a just society: 


The gap or zone of lacuna is not indicative of defect or deficiency of the 
juridical form or omission of giving proper attention to some actually exist- 
ing things and occurrences. On the contrary, it expresses the comprehensi- 
bility of the form and the power of the law to keep in pace with diverse ages 
because the shari ‘ah has not left the zone of lacuna in a form which would 
mean lack of proper attention or a deficiency but has specified its prescrip- 
tions for the zone of lacuna by giving every occurrence its primary jur- 
idical property along with conferring upon the Head of the State the power 
to give it a secondary juridical property according to circumstances. For 
instance, the cultivation of a land by an individual is by its nature, an oper- 
ation legally permissible and the Head of the State has the right to forbid the 
carrying out of it according to exigencies of time and circumstances.* 


Those aspects of interpersonal relationships, the benefits and harm of 
which depend upon time, place, and certain conditions, are left in the neu- 
tral category of the sphere of lacuna. They can be invoked, if need be, on the 
basis of standards that have been set in Islam. Ayatullah Sadr adduces the 
Qur’anic verse on ulu al-amr to sustain his argument: “O you who believe, 
obey God and the Messenger, and those in authority (ulu al-amr) among 
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you” (4:59). He designates the Muslim state’s ruler as qualified to be the ulu 
al-amr, a reading that is quite novel in the Shi`i tradition as this designation 
was generally applied exclusively to the infallible divine guides.” A similar 
designation was made by Ayatullah Montazeri in his work on Islamic gov- 
emment, before his retraction, to buttress his claim that the jurists have a 
mandate to govern during the messianic Imam’s concealment. 

Lebanese jurist Ayatullah Muhammad Shamsuddin concurs with 
Ayatullah Sadr that the term ulu al-amr can be applied to the Shi‘i political 
leader because he is performing the same task as the Prophet: disseminating 
God’s message and establishing justice.” As an example, he provides a case 
in which the infallible divine guide intervened to rectify an economic imbal- 
ance for the public welfare in his capacity as the ruler. This occurred while 
Prophet Muhammad was residing in Madinah. It is reported that he ruled 
against accumulating surplus water that could be used by others to water 
palm trees.*' This is viewed as a temporary injunction because nothing in the 
corpus of Islamic literature prevents someone from not sharing his/her 
excess water with others. Another incident is reported during the caliphate 
of Imam Ali, when he instructed Malik al-Ashtar to fix the price of purchase 
and sale of commodities to prevent exploitation.” Although Islamic law does 
not prohibit a seller from charging whatever price he/she desires, Imam Ali 
intervened in his capacity as the head of state to prevent the common peo- 
ple from being exploited by businesspeople who may have been motivated 
by greed and profiteering.” Once again, the ethical value of social justice is 
invoked to institute a new ruling and is given a new ethical value of manda- 
tory (wajib) that all subjects are duty-bound to follow and respect. 


The Law’s Aims and Intentions (Maqasid al-Shari‘ah) 


Abu Ishaq al-Shatibi (d. 1388), an eminent Sunni jurist who is credited with 
introducing a systematic and elaborate theory on the Lawgiver’s aims and 
intentions (maqasid al-shari‘ah),* builds on the work and taxonomy of 
Imam al-Haramayn Juwayni (d. 1085) and Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 
1111). As such, he is greatly indebted to them in the formulation of his the- 
ory.” Along with its attendant concepts such as efficacious cause (`illah), 
public welfare (maslahah), benefit (manfa‘ah), and harm (madarrah), this 
theory was in circulation in the nomenclature of Shi‘i jurisprudence. But 
it was not prevalent, as was the case in Sunni Islam, for a variety of reasons. 
First, the Imam, the repository of prophetic knowledge, was accessible for 
authentic guidance until the beginning of the major occultation in 941. 
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Therefore, Shi‘i jurists had access to a larger body of hadith reports, for 
included therein were reports attributed to the twelve Imams, the last of 
whom was still present until about three centuries after the Prophet’s death. 
This eliminated the need to search for the ‘i//ah of a ruling when the Imams 
had explicitly pointed it out. 

Second, the hadith reports that were believed to come from the Imams 
strongly discouraged and, in many cases, prohibited analogy (qiyas), even 
though this proscription did not pertain to cases where qiyas was invoked 
to extrapolate a ruling that had a textual basis in the revelatory sources.” 
Third, the policy of distancing the community from the government and 
politics after Imam al-Husayn’s martyrdom was implemented for the pur- 
pose of self-preservation and to avoid incessant persecution. But when 
opportunities presented themselves, Shi‘i jurists did expand the scope of 
issues under the sphere of ijtihad. As an example, one can cite the periods 
of Safavid and Qajar rule, during which jurists deliberated upon social 
issues that would fall under political jurisprudence, such as the legitimacy 
of establishing Friday congregational prayer during the infallible Imam’s 
absence, the kharaj tax, the type of government most suitable during the 
occultation, and etiquette and social norms that ought to be observed by the 
rulers." 

The fourth reason was the Usuli-Akhbari dispute that arose under the 
Safavids. For example, the Akhbaris advocated a literalist approach to 
the textual sources without questioning the integrity of the hadith reports 
along with minimizing the role of intellect (‘aq/) in deriving Islamic laws.” 
For instance, one of the afore-mentioned concepts of maslahah was not 
exploited because, as Abdulaziz Sachedina points out, the “most common 
contemporary Shi ite position in connection with ‘seeking the maximal pos- 
itive value’ is that it is not a valid source for the derivation of legal-ethical 
tulings. It is for this reason that in their jurisprudence during the classical 
age (ninth to eleventh centuries) there is no discussion of this topic.” The 
establishment of the Islamic Republic in 1979, along with its attendant 
challenges of governance in this complex and sophisticated world, led pro- 
gressive Shi‘i jurists to actively invoke these concepts as ways to resolve 
contemporary issues. 

The very close and inseparable relationship between the concepts of 
maslahah“ and maqasid al-shari‘ah prompted al-Ghazali to assert that 
everything that promotes the maqasid al-shari‘ah constitutes maslahah, 
whereas anything that detracts and digresses from the maqasid constitutes 
mafsadah, which is equivalent to opposing or rejecting maslahah. It is, 
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therefore, imperative to uncover the ‘i//ah of a legal judgment so that it can 
be applied to new cases about which the textual sources are either vague or 
silent — so long as these new contingencies fall under the rubric of promot- 
ing the Lawgiver’s aims and objectives. These aims promote the public 
interest and welfare by “bringing about benefit (manfa `ah) or forestalling 
harm (madarrah).”® 

Is there a systematic method of deducing legal rulings from the reve- 
latory texts that would ensure their conformity with the maqasid al- 
shari‘ah? Is it possible to extract the rulings’ objectives and evaluative 
tools based on these texts and formulate general principles and rules that 
could be employed in future contingencies and situations? Why has the 
Lawgiver not made these objectives and evaluative measures explicitly 
clear so that there would be no dissent and disagreement? Once the objec- 
tives that are in consonance with wisdom (hikmah) are discovered, is it 
possible to prioritize them so that the jurist would know which one to 
incline toward and favor if there were a clash between any two of them? 
These are some of the daunting issues discussed by jurists in the works of 
Islamic legal theory. 

The above issues were tackled by the early Shi‘i jurists; however, this 
undertaking assumed a systematic and elaborate manner only after the 
emergence of the Islamic Republic. In particular, the discourse on how to 
discover the `illah of a ruling has been on the rise because Iran was con- 
fronted with issues that formerly had not been part of the jurists’ sphere of 
activity, since the primary focus of their intellectual exercise had been 
directed toward guiding the people to live up to the principles of Islam in 
their daily lives. 

Ayatullah Muhammad Husayn Fadlullah does not contest the general 
opinion that acts of worship are constant and are not time- or context- 
bound; however, this does not preclude the possibility of understanding of 
the reasons behind the acts. In the realm of human inter-relationships 
(humanity-creation), he argues, there is a wide scope for changing the legal 
ruling because it is quite possible to disclose the ratio legis (illah) of a reli- 
gious ruling by having recourse to the precept’s text, contextual evidence 
or signs, and indications (gara’in).“ Ayatullah Muhammad Mahdi Shams- 
uddin subscribes to a similar worldview and agrees that jurists ought to 
probe for the reason behind the legislation even when it has already been 
assigned an apparently moral value. For instance, it is recommended (man- 
dub) to start and end a meal with a pinch of salt. He argues that in all like- 
lihood this advice is valid for one who is residing in a hot environment, but 
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not for one living in a cold climate, because salt has a great benefit in the 
case of the former but not in the latter.” 

The inattentiveness on the part of Shi`i jurists to formulating a detailed 
theoretical framework on maqasid al-shari‘ah was not due to the neglect or 
unavailability of resources within the tradition; rather, it was on account of 
a sociopolitical situation that prompted them to dissociate themselves from 
politics and instead focus on the individual. This individualistic approach 
resulted in many decrees calling for precaution (ihtiyat) to err on the side 
of caution; however, such an attitude is untenable if a society is forced 
to select an option instead of exercising precaution through avoidance. 
Ayatullah Jawad Mughniyyah prescribes unquestioning obedience to mat- 
ters that fall under the category of “acts of worship,” regardless of whether 
one appreciates their merit and value or not. In the case of human inter- 
relationships, the case is different and one must examine the ruling because 
it is interconnected with a benefit that promotes public welfare and it is pos- 
sible to discover this benefit.” 

Ayatullah Morteza Motahhari (d. 1979) laments that not a single rule or 
principle has been extracted from the concept of social justice (‘adalat-e ijti- 
ma i) that permeates the entirety of the Qur’an.® To keep Islamic jurispru- 
dence vibrant and perpetually relevant, Ayatullah Khomeini advocated a 
reevaluation of the ethical value of those rulings that fall in the social 
sphere to ensure that they are in keeping with the Lawgiver’s original intent 
and purpose. To reflect this notion of context and transiency, he introduced 
the concepts of time (zaman), place (makan), and customary law or con- 
vention ( urf ).” He wrote to the Council of Guardians, advising them on 
how to overcome many of the issues dealing with governance: 


I subscribe to the widespread fiqh current among jurists and the method 
of ijtihad adopted by the late Sahib-e Jawahir (Shaykh Muhammad Hasan 
Najafi). This type of figh and ijtihad is unavoidable; however, it does 
not mean that figh is not in need of adapting to time; rather, the factors of 
time and place affect and influence ijtihad. Often a situation would have 
a particular ruling (hukm) at one time but the same situation, on the basis 
of the fundamental laws that apply on the social, political, and economic 
spheres, would result in a different ruling.” 


The scope of discretion given to jurists under this new concept intro- 
duced by Khomeini is far broader than the scope under the rubric of situa- 
tional context, criterion, and convention. Moreover, the perspective of the 
jurists in examining the necessary materials for deducing the ruling and the 
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method for obtaining the edict is greatly impacted by these concepts in 
favor of providing greater flexibility and elasticity. For instance, the hadith 
literature explicitly forbids dismembering a believer’s body or removing 
his/her organs, which would make any kind of organ transplant religiously 
prohibited. But by invoking the principles of time, place, and contextualiz- 
ing the reason for prohibition, jurists would be able to override such hadiths 
on the ground that the benefit accruing from the organ’s transplantation and 
the need for such a procedure in different scenarios to save a life far out- 
weighs the utility obtained by preserving and burying the dead body in its 
entirety.” 

Ayatullah Baqir al-Sadr arrived at a similar conclusion by arguing that 
religion has certain goals and has provided certain principles that should be 
invoked in all situations where no moral/ethical evaluation is provided, 
such as in the field of economics and politics.” This would inevitably result 
in the evolution (tatawwur) of Islamic law with changing social situations. 
It is interesting to observe that perhaps the first Shi`i jurist to put forth the 
concepts of time and place and link them to procuring benefit or removing 
harm was Allamah ibn Mutahhar al-Hilli (d. 1325): 


Religious rulings are in conformity with that which is beneficial and pro- 
cures benefits (masalih) and these [masalih] change with the passage of 
time (zaman) and differing circumstances of the followers.” Accordingly, 
it is possible that a particular ruling that was beneficial for a group at one 
time may be harmful in a different time and, as a result, it would be ruled 
as prohibited.” 


Conclusion 


One of the unintended consequences of focusing on acts of worship and 
resolving issues at the individual (as opposed to the social) level by employ- 
ing various stratagems was the implicit message that salvation can be 
attained by performing ritual acts that are not connected with ethics and that 
there is no need to be concerned with society’s moral progression or public 
welfare in this life. Instead, the hereafter and the self must remain as pivots 
around which one’s earthly life should revolve. Furthermore, jurists remained 
confined to the text” of the revelatory sources and, consequently, were 
unable to derive general principles that could be invoked for a variety of 
other — and different — situations by taking into account such factors as con- 
textual indication and any change of circumstances that would have an 
impact upon defining the subject matter. 
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Such an individual-oriented and narrow approach toward ijtihad lim- 


ited the scope of scholarly reflection on defining the objectives or purposes 
of the laws legislated by the Divine. Contemporary challenges that have 
moral and ethical implications and impinge on society have encouraged 
Shi‘i jurists to move their orientation away from the individual as the unit of 
analysis and toward society by incorporating and extending the devices and 
tools at their disposal in Islamic legal theory and by reestablishing a close 
link between law and ethics to resolve contemporary issues. 
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1997): 144. 

Sachedina, Islamic Biomedical Ethics, 65. ‘Urf (custom, convention) is an 
important criterion in determining what is in the public welfare because husn 
(goodness) and gabih (reprehensibility) are defined according to the conven- 
tion or customary practice referred to as mawdu‘ha-ye ‘urfi. See Taqawi, 
Fiqh-e Ahl-e Bayt, 231. 

Sahifeh-ye nur, 21:98. 

The concepts of time and space have been the subject of numerous confer- 
ences. Various author’s speeches and articles have been published under the 
title [jtihad va Zaman va Makan: Majmu‘ah-ye Magalat, 15 vols. (Qum: 
Mu’asseseh-ye Tanzim wa Nashr-e Asar-e Imam Khumayni, 1995-96). 
These concepts that were introduced by Khomeini are crucial when the jurist 
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deliberates on the political, social, and economic fields that are in constant 
flux with the passage of time and place. This subject matter is also dealt with 
by Ayatullahs Muhammad Mahdi Shamsuddin and Husayn Fadlullah in 
Manahij al-Tajdid, ed. Abd al-Jabbar al-Rifa‘i (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr al-Mu asir, 
2000). 

It is interesting to observe that even prior to Ayatullah Sadr, the eminent jurist 
Ayatullah Borujerdi (d. 1961) had emphatically pointed out that he entertains 
no doubt that Islamic rulings should encompass political and social issues and, 
as such, the jurists’ scope should not be limited to providing juridical guidance 
in matters of worship to individuals to attain salvation in the Hereafter. Ayat- 
ullah Husayn Borujerdi, Al-Badr al-Zahir fi Salat al-Jumu‘ah wa al-Musafir 
(Qum: Daftar-e tablighat-e Islami, 1983), 52. 

Differing circumstances would include things like coercion (ikrah), stress and 
anxiety (idtirar), and distress and hardship (haraj). 

Al-Hasan b. Mutahhar al-Hilli, Kashf al-Murad fi Sharh al-Tajrid al-I tiqad, 
edited with footnotes by Ayatullah Ja`far Subhani (Qum: Mv’assasat al-Imam 
al-Sadiq, 2003), 173. 

Ayatullah Fadlullah advocates an ijtihad method that takes into account the 
human intellect (manhaj `aqli) instead of slavishly relying on the text when 
deducing legal rulings. “Hiwar ma`a al-Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Fadl- 
ullah,” in Maqasid al-Shari‘ah, 49. The number of verses in the Qur’an that 
invite people to engage in contemplation and analysis exceeds three hundred 
if one were to gather verses that use words derived from the roots f-k-r, d-b-r, 
n-z-r, -l-m, and q-l-b. 
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Psychoanalysis and the Challenge of Islam 


Fethi Benslama (tr. Robert Bononno) 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2009. 272 pages. 


As a particular outgrowth of modernity, Islamism has garnered the atten- 
tion of a great many theorists. In Psychoanalysis and the Challenge of 
Islam, Fethi Benslama, a psychoanalyst and professor, elaborates upon the 
precise undergirding apparatus that sustains the logic of Islamism as a 
recently conceived phenomenon. The book attempts to clearly define the 
logical progression of Islamism since its point of conception. This point is 
located in the colonial era, when “traditional” Islam was put under the 
intense strain of a developed European modernity. The violent break, along 
with all the baggage that was incapable of being properly allocated and 
refined by “what Freud called the ‘cultural work’ (Kulturarbeit)” (p. ix), 
produced an explosive cocktail that has and continues to haunt the project 
of modernity. Through the use of a unique theoretical style called decon- 
structionist psychoanalysis, Banslama’s project seeks to account for this 
pervasive phenomenon. 

“Islam has never been a major concern for me or my generation. It was 
because Islam began to take an interest in us that I decided to take an inter- 
est in it” (p. 1). This is the way Benslama begins the first section of his book. 
It marks not only his secular disposition but also the aggressivity associated 
with the burgeoning Islamist political movements. Islamism is strictly con- 
ceptualized as a phenomenon that differs from fundamentalism. It has the 
capacity to operate through the decomposition of traditionalism — one occur- 
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rence associated with this downfall is the “catastrophic collapse of [tradi- 
tional] language” (p. 4). 

Benslama is particularly interested in the Islamist fixation on the sup- 
posed “origins” of Islam. Utilizing one of Freud’s cardinal arguments 
proposed in his Moses and Monotheism (p. 11), the author posits that this so- 
called sacred origin is always-already infiltrated by a foreign body, that its 
status as complete and self-contained is thoroughly fallacious. This is related 
to the primary psychoanalytic insight that one’s primal relation with the 
(m)Other is never unitary. The author quotes Kierkegaard’s anecdote that 
“the despair ... wills to be Itself” (p. 5) to emphasize how the quest for recov- 
ering one’s origins is a natural consequence of the aforementioned violent 
break from tradition. By evoking Salman Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses, 
Benslama draws the reader to the plasticity of the material associated with 
the narrative of origins. Rushdie is compared to the figure of Oedipus in his 
confrontation with the Sphinx due to his ability to answer the riddle associ- 
ated with the question of origin (p. 17). The denial of interpretation (¢a’wil) 
by Islamism is synonymous with the denial of the impossibility of origin, an 
impossibility that is continually concealed by conservative illusion. 

The third section begins with a reminder of the paternal figure’s impor- 
tance in each of the three dominant monotheistic strains. By delving into 
the Abrahamic narrative, Benslama unearths what is truly unique when it 
comes to the figure of the Father. The relationship between Abraham, 
Sarah, Hagar, Isaac, and Ishmael is of extreme importance. While, histori- 
cally speaking, there has been an attempt to relegate the significance of 
Hagar and Ishmael to non-significance, these two ancestors of Islam are 
investigated quite closely in this section. 

It is through Hagar, who bypasses the impasse of the promised child, 
that the idea of female jouissance (p. 80) is brought into the very core of the 
Islamic experience. It is the overflowing character of this non-phallic form 
of jouissance that is continually covered over by Islamism’s conception of 
the originary moment. Her ability to both see and name the Absolute is part 
and parcel of a specific uncontainable power that alters names and estab- 
lishes the very possibility of an impossible provenance. When she gives 
birth to Abraham’s son, Abraham is automatically considered the Father in 
the Islamic tradition. Benslama makes note of the fact that the Islamic idea 
of God’s uniqueness is asserted because it was a concubine who gave 
Abraham his first son, not God himself. Hagar’s intervention did not dis- 
solve the earlier impasse, but rather gave body to it. Without Hagar there 
would not have been a “there is, there is not” (p. 91). According to Ben- 
slama, it is the primal withdrawal that is withdrawn by the Islamists. 
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Section 3 begins with Benslama detailing the difference between the 
psychoanalytic categories of denial and disavowal (Verleugnung) and 
explaining how Hagar’s presence as the founding maternal figure in Islam 
has been disavowed by the religion to which she was so instrumental in 
bringing to fruition. Benslama contends that the disavowal of Hagar as a 
reflection of erasing female jouissance is always bound to fail, for the over- 
flowing character of this substance can never be fully absorbed. There is 
always a little too much spillage. This is exhibited not only in Hagar but also 
in Ruqayya, Abdullah’s (the Prophet’s father) object of desire and all 
Muslim women in general. It is through this avenue that the veil is under- 
stood by Benslama not as a form of symbolism, but as an inhibitor of female 
monstration, rooted in the impossible. The end of the third section and the 
beginning of the forth deal with an investigation of The Arabian Nights. One 
of the principal conclusions drawn involves the way the madness of expung- 
ing the power of the feminine is remedied through reconstituting imaginary 
linkages. The relationship between Shahrzad and Sharayar is used to exem- 
plify this point. 

Benslama’s text is a tour de force, reflecting not only a persona who has 
a masterful command of psychoanalysis but someone who has insight into a 
form of intellectual creativity that is lacking in much of today’s scholarship 
on Islam. Though a few concepts could have been more thoroughly fleshed 
out (such as auto-immunization), the book as a whole represents the most 
comprehensive psychoanalytic evaluation of Islam and the phenomenon of 
Islamism to date. It is recommended for both specialists and non-specialists 
alike, though some prior knowledge of psychoanalytic theory would be 
helpful. 


Arshavez Mozafari 
Ph.D. Candidate (I), Near & Middle Eastern Civilizations 
University of Toronto, Canada 
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Islamic Liberation Theology: Resisting the Empire 


Hamid Dabashi 
London and New York: Routledge, 2008. 303 pages. 


By this provocative work — to say the least — Dabashi makes a quite timely 
intervention in the direction that the new discourse on Islam has recently 
taken, especially among progressive-liberal Muslim scholars. Unlike many 
others who are attracted to liberalism of various sorts, Dabashi remains 
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closer to the socialist lineage to formulate a fervent anti-imperialist critique 
and struggle for justice in the line of liberation theologies of Gustavo Gutier- 
rez and Joseph H. Cone. There have also been a few other Muslims pursu- 
ing a similar endeavor, such as Shabbir Akhtar and Farid Esack. Yet Dabashi, 
while retaining the basic sense of liberation theology, “articulation of the 
meaning of faith based on commitment to abolish injustice” (p. 254), is rather 
after a theodicy for our post-civilizational times. In his words, the aim is “to 
investigate the specifically Islamic manners of opposing the imperial up- 
surge in the aftermath of the ‘Islam and West binary opposition’” (p. 2). 

Several arguments suffuse the book as recurring themes, articulated in 
conversations with contemporary social and political philosophers from 
Emmanuel Levinas to Giorgio Agamben, and mostly animated by poststruc- 
turalist and postcolonial sensibilities. Still, Dabashi is careful to distance him- 
self from them as he clearly says “we are not postmodern” (p. 168) as well as 
“either way we are out” [of this debate between modernists and postmod- 
emists] (p. 105). Yet some of such sensibilities surface in the most evident 
way, as he is cautious not to create a meta-narrative himself, or in his 
approach to the well-worn “Islam and the West” cliché, as constructs of out- 
moded civilizational thinking. Similarly, while as a legitimate reaction to 
colonialist plunder, he sees Islamic ideology (Islamism) as a liberation theol- 
ogy from Afghani onwards; at a time when ideology cannot produce enough 
synergy to resist the new amorphous empire, a new theology as a theodicy is 
much needed. This theodicy does not produce evils to construct itself, but 
willingly embraces its shadows of doubt and welcomes its others (p. 168). 

Another quite imaginative argument developed from similar sensibili- 
ties is the way Dabashi lays out Shi`ism quintessential paradox and, more 
broadly, that of Islam as proto-Shi'ism (p. 188). That is, as a religion of pro- 
test Islam fails morally when it succeeds politically. Thus, Islam as the 
ethos of speaking truth to power can never be in power. This effectively claims 
the messianic moment in Islam; quite reminiscent of Jacques Derrida’s 
democracy-to-come. 

The specifics of each of the seven chapters elaborate and elucidate these 
major themes and paradoxes. In the first chapter, “Resisting the Empire,” 
Dabashi aptly shows how despite the confusion of 9/11, the predicament of 
the poor in the “West” cannot be separated from those outside under the 
smokescreen of civilizational divides. The new mode of capital cannot keep 
colonial and capital apart any more, and it no longer has a center of opera- 
tion. Hence the end of Islamic ideology as we know it; for it had emerged as 
a direct and combative response to European colonialism in order to turn a 
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polyfocal medieval faith into a singular site of resistance; and its principal 
interlocutor, “the West,” is now long gone. 

The subsequent chapter, “The End of Islamic Ideology” expounds on 
the story of Islamism as a combative anti-colonial ideology and its inevitable 
— but welcome — end. The Islamic revolution of Iran, contrary to what many 
think, is the effective end of militant Islamism due to the evidence of its 
institutional failure and ideological exhaustion. Here Dabashi presents his 
particular narrative of Islamism with a specific focus on Iran, and Ali Shariati 
appears as the one who delivers Shi`ism to its full ideological formation with 
a sense of global significance. 

“Blindness and Insight,” the following chapter, focuses on Abdolkarim 
Soroush and Tariq Ramadan as two prominent examples of Muslim ideo- 
logues that try to talk to a dead interlocutor, namely, “The West.” In fact he 
charges both with refetishizing that colonial concoction. He juxtaposes them 
with Shariati and Malcolm X and argues that they brought the latter two’s 
revolutionary projects to a premature and forced conclusion. 

The next chapter is dedicated to analyzing the new shape of globaliza- 
tion. Alongside exposing the inadvertent racism and provincial imagination 
of so-called progressive and liberal voices, Dabashi points toward alternative 
imaginations from W. E. B. DuBois and Malcolm X that could be worked out 
in their defiance of the imperial mapping of the world and decentering of the 
American empire. Contours of the emerging planetary reconception of the 
globe also necessitates that Islam relocate and reconceive itself for emerging 
modes of revolutionary resistance to planetary imperialism, since Islam is no 
more a meta-narrative of resistance as a civilizational other of the “West” and 
all essentialized resistances are outdated. 

The chapter on ta ziyah, “The Shi’i Passion Play,” presents it as a 
redemptive ritual and the single most important theatrical manifestation of 
Islam as a religion of protest, which cannot be ignored in formulation of a lib- 
eration theodicy. It collapses the dual supposition of the moral and political 
communities together, disallowing the narrative and normative separation of 
the two. Evident in its asymmetrical mimesis is an exemplary model of a lib- 
eration theology that does not degenerate into the absolutism of conviction. 

The next chapter sets out to lay the groundwork for a “Liberation The- 
odicy,” the precise contours of which are still not clear; however, its sites of 
disposition can be identified. Nothwithstanding the successive failures of 
Islam’s political reconstitution, Dabashi finds hope in Palestinian and Leb- 
anese resistance movements for polyvocality and multiculturalism, as well as 
in the transnational Islamic presence in Europe, which proves beyond all 
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doubt that Islam is no longer limited to any definable geographic space; 
hence the end of the “Islamic world.” A striking feature of this theodicy is his 
conception of religions as not world religions, but as religions in the world 
(worldliness). 

Perhaps one of the most striking features of Dabashi’s book is his 
attempt to reclaim Malcolm X for Muslim political theology and thought in 
an era when Islam has turned into a free-floating signifier. In Malcolm’s 
character the most critical link between the alienated colonial corners of cap- 
italist modernity and the disenfranchised communities within its metropoli- 
tan center is gathered; thus the psychological divide manufactured by 
Orientalism between “the West and the Rest” is removed. 

Dabashi concludes by pointing out the sites of resistance in the form of 
Islamic liberation theodicy. It will liberate Islam from afflictions of vio- 
lence and institutionalized fanaticism; will link Islam to its multifocal, mul- 
ticultural, and cosmopolitan disposition of its premodern times without any 
fear of conversing with other cultures. 

This treatise of Islamic resistance to empire makes a compelling case for 
the necessity of remapping our geographic imagination and offers a quite 
original political theology for post-civilizational and post-Islamist times cor- 
responding to a new mode of capital; however, it might be a target of anti- 
functionalists for its somewhat less worked-out theorization of the link 
between capital and culture. Scorching language from which Dabashi never 
restrains himself when criticizing Muslim writers might also upset some. Yet 
this work does definitely represent quite a new way, for Muslims and sym- 
pathetics alike, to conceive of religion, history, the modus operandi of 
empire, and the past and the future of Islamic resistance. 


Halil Ibrahim Yenigun 
Ph.D. Candidate, Department of Politics 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


Editorial 


Islam and Pluralism 


Is religious pluralism possible in Islam? This question is theoretically and 
historically easy to answer affirmatively. But in perception seen as reality, 
it is anything but simple to answer at all. Contemporary attitudes toward 
and portrayals of Muslims confuse the debate even further. Attempts to pro- 
vide legitimate answers in a nuanced manner are usually considered apolo- 
getics and thus dismissed. Yet the case must be made that the Islamic 
worldview on religion and humanity assumes religious pluralism. 

Anybody periodically engaged in interfaith dialogue or public lectures 
on Islam must have heard this question by now. While most are genuinely 
interested in knowing the true answer, some have already made their minds 
up about Islam’s inability to tolerate other religions. Perhaps one of the 
effective answers came through Bill Moyers’ 1990 interview with Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr.’ That Nasr answered affirmatively with authority and elo- 
quence cannot be denied; however, that few Americans heard his answer is 
confirmed by the persistence of this question twenty years later Signif- 
icantly, that even fewer would have believed him is proven by the trouble- 
some rhetoric of the current rising Islamophobia. 

Moyers’s questions included the following: “By the nature of its theol- 
ogy, its own principle of unity, ... can Islam coexist with [a] non-Muslim 
[world]?”; “Do Muslims envision a world dominated by Islam?’”; “One does 
not see pluralism and tolerance?” “Can you [Muslims] tolerate [an] infidel?” 
Nasr responded by affirming coexistence, pluralism, and tolerance and reject- 
ing any notion of Muslim world domination. This editorial analyzes “Islam 
and pluralism.” But to understand the Muslims’ response, one must accept 
some basic facts: Muslim extremists, who have always existed, do not truly 
and legitimately represent Islam by their actions or pronouncements. Obvi- 
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ously they are part of the Muslim world, but in numerical terms they remain 
a negligible minority. Moreover, Muslims are not a monolithic group; rather, 
they represent many constituents, the majority of which are peaceful and tol- 
erant and aspire to live with others in a secure world.’ 


Pluralism in a Muslim-majority Nation 


The archetype of a Muslim-majority was that of Madinah from 622 ce 
onward. Although Muslims ever since may have wished or even fantasized 
about a Muslim-only world, there has never been (nor is there) a realistic 
expectation for that. Some Islamic eschatological narrations predict that 
“belief in God” will reign supreme before the end of time, but this is far 
from suggesting that everybody will become Muslim. The Qur’an has 
always implied that multiplicity of religious communities and, therefore, 
pluralism are necessary for God to test their commitment to obeying Him 
and doing good deeds in accordance to their respective books. “If God had 
so willed, He would have made you [humanity] one community, but He 
wanted to test you through that which He has given you [i.e. “books”; 
according to al-Tabari] so race to do good: you will all return to God and 
He will make clear to you the matters you differed about” (5:48).* So diver- 
sity of religions is expected and pluralism is anticipated. 

On the practical level, pluralism signifies different communities of peo- 
ple living peacefully and amicably in one geographical and territorial setting. 
Muslims, as a matter of attaining peace, must first strive toward pluralism. 
This is what the Prophet did in Madinah, which had a substantial Jewish pop- 
ulation. Among the first things he did was to get all of Madinah’s inhabitants 
to agree to the conditions laid out in the “Constitution of Madinah.” Al-Zuhri 
(d. 742), Ibn Ishaq (d. 767), Ibn Hisham, Ibn Kathir (d. 1373), and other his- 
toriographers left a detailed record of this document; Julius Wellhausen, 
Arent J. Wensinck, W. Montgomery Watt, Robert B. Serjeant, Uri Ruben, 
Frederick M. Denny, and other leading western scholars have analyzed it. The 
ummah, in this case the inhabitants of Madinah and their allies, is of crucial 
importance to understanding Islam’s position to pluralism. 

With respect to this discussion, scholars have identified articles 1, 25, 
37, 39, and 40 as relevant.* The document begins by proclaiming: “In the 
name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. This is a writing of Muham- 
mad the Prophet between the believers and Muslims of Quraysh and 
Yathrib and those who follow them and are attached to them who strive/ 
fight (jahadu) along with them.” This is followed by the articles: 
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1. They are one community (ummah wahidah) distinct from other people. 


25. The Jews of Banu Awf are a community (ummah) along with the 
believers. To the Jews their religion (din) and to the Muslims their reli- 
gion, both to their clients and to themselves, with the exception of any- 
one who has done wrong or acted treacherously; he brings evil only on 
himself and on his household. 


37. Between them, there is help (nasr) against whoever wars against the 
people of this document. Between them is sincere friendship and coun- 
seling, and honorable dealing, not treachery. 


39. The valley of Yathrib is sacred and protected for the people of this 
document. 


40. The neighbor is as the man himself so long as he does no harm and 
does not act treacherously.° 


Other articles talk of how no one must help the Makkans or take them 
as allies against the signatories to this document. Although Muslims and 
many leading western scholars on Islam consider this document a blueprint 
for pluralism, people still read in it anti-Jewish sentiment (e.g., reading 
dayn [debt] for din [religion] in article 25), insist that the signatories are 
somehow unequal, or focus on the ultimate elimination of some Jews who 
were believed to have conspired to kill the Prophet and therefore broken it. 
Other people still challenge its very authenticity. But why the Prophet to 
have drawn up this document if he had no intention of instituting or honor- 
ing its clauses? History shows that not only did he honor it, but that he 
moved against only those Jewish clans accused of violating it — not against 
those Jews who continued to honor it. Practicing Muslims attempt to emu- 
late the Prophet’s actions in all of their activities and as closely as they can. 

Rubin writes: 


The conclusion with respect to article one of the “Constitution” is, there- 
fore, inevitable. The article declares that the Muslims of Quraysh and 
Yathrib, as well as the Jews, constitute one unity, sharing the same reli- 
gious orientation, thus being distinct from all the rest of the people who 
adhere to other kinds of faith. It is thereby clear that the new unity is 
designed to be based not only on common sacred territory but also on 
common faith.’ 


The fact that this experiment may be portrayed as a failure due to 
Muhammad’s ultimate expulsion and killing of some Jews who plotted to 
kill him may have temporarily vitiated, Islam’s basic position toward plu- 
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ralism has never been altered. This is especially telling when Muslims were 
convinced that some of the Jewish tribes violated agreements for pluralism 
and thus jeopardized the Prophet’s life. When reading this constitution, one 
feels that this “failure” might have been exaggerated. Despite the unfortu- 
nate outcome, various Jewish communities continued to live with Muslims 
as part of one community, as delineated by the constitution. When the 
Prophet died, he owed a Jewish neighbor some money. People must live 
together in one location to be neighbors. Neighbors must trust each other in 
order to conduct social and commercial transactions. Neighbors must be 
comfortable with each other in order to lend money. If all this was true to 
the Prophet and his Jewish neighbors, what can stop it from occurring 
among the larger community of Madinah? Significantly, how can this prove 
that Islam is against pluralism? 

In pluralistic societies, the equality of different peoples is a legitimate 
question. But while failure to achieve equality is a serious setback, it must 
not be used to paint a picture contrary to pluralism. This is true whether the 
pluralism is based on ethnic, political, or religious factors. With majority 
comes the opportunity to dictate, influence, and control situations. And as 
long as other groups are free to act as they choose (in this case religiously) 
without persecution or hindrance, pluralism is achieved. 

In Islam’s case, the practical application of pluralism over time has a 
mixed record. Many caliphs and sultans allowed non-Muslims to live and 
practice their religions freely, even making space for them to partake in the 
social, intellectual, and political arenas; others restricted their movement and 
ordered them to wear special attire. But the overwhelming evidence supports 
the fact that non-Muslims who lived under Islamic rule fared relatively bet- 
ter treatment than those who lived under non-Islamic rule. 

The discussion of the People of the Book (ahl al-kitab) and protected 
people (ahl al-dhimmah) in Islamic jurisprudential literature may be inter- 
preted, and usually perceived, as portraying non-Muslims as second-class 
citizens. It is unclear how people belonging to non-Abrahamic religious tra- 
ditions should be treated. In truth, all these medieval constructions of rules 
were based on the bifurcation of the world into dar al-Islam and dar al-harb. 
There were, however, other classifications, such as dar al-‘adl (the abode of 
justice, where Muslims are minority but given their rights) and dar al-‘ahd 
(the abode of covenant, where the minority Muslims have signed a peace 
treaty). 

In the case of the United States, religious pluralism did not come via the 
teachings and practices of religious (Christian) institutions. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, different religious groups were persecuted for 
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their beliefs and practices (i.e., the Pueblo Nation under the Franciscan 
Friars in New Mexico, Anne Hutchinson under the Puritan Congregational 
Church in Massachusetts, and the Baptists under the Protestants in the 
south). Religious pluralism came through political initiatives that guaranteed 
the freedom of religions.* 

As I mentioned earlier, imperfection should not be used to deny the exis- 
tence of pluralism. It is well-known that there is intolerance in America’s 
religious sphere. Due to the discrimination, outright Islamophobia, and other 
negative realities faced by Muslims in this country today, many of them find 
it hard to accept that religious pluralism still exists here; however, many 
Americans remain willing to stand with them. 

Non-Muslims who face discrimination in Muslim-majority nations also 
find it hard to accept Islam’s asserted religious tolerance. Clearly, Muslim- 
majority nations need to implement more guarantees for non-Muslims as a 
matter of religious obligation, political expedience, and human rights. Sadly, 
even non-religious Muslim leaders may violate the religious rights of non- 
Muslims to bolster their political standing among their Muslim constituents, 
as if persecuting other religions is somehow “Islamic.” Yet, the majority of 
Muslims understand that living peacefully with non-Muslims is “Islamic” 
and they have been doing so for centuries. 

Hopefully Muslims will remember that the Islamic worldview not only 
implies religious pluralism, but that the Prophet’s sunnah actively encour- 
ages it. In fact, he was ready to do anything short of sacrificing his life to 
achieve this goal. AJZSS would welcome any academic papers addressing 
the practical aspects of “Islam and pluralism” among Muslim-majority peo- 
ples in different geographical areas and historical time periods. 

This issue of AJZSS opens with Mazen Hashem’s “Asserting Religious 
Text in the Modern World: Muslim Friday Khutbahs.” As a trained sociolo- 
gist, Hashem’s keen interest in Muslims in this country led him to analyze 
two year’s worth of khutbahs. He focuses on three dimensions: how certain 
texts assert their authority, the different approaches to contextualizing the 
texts, and how texts are interpreted in the face of modern challenges. Ruzita 
Mohd. Amin follows with her “A Decade of the World Trade Organization 
and the Trade Performance of Muslim Countries.” In her analysis of the per- 
formance of the merchandise trade of Muslim countries after they joined the 
WTO, she describes their participation in world merchandise trade, highlights 
their trade characteristics in general, and discusses the implications of WTO 
agreements on Muslim countries. She closes with some recommendations 
related to facing this challenge. 
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The next paper, Sayed Sikandar Shah and Mek Wok Mahmud’s “Cri- 
tical Thinking and Its Implications for Contemporary Jjtihad,” briefly delin- 
eates the concept of critical thinking and its dynamic role in reconstructing 
human thought. They also relate the on-the-ground realities regarding recent 
Islamic revival movements and their zeal for reinstituting this process. 
Finally, they identify some hands-on strategies for applying critical thinking 
in contemporary ijtihad. We close with Sobhi Rayan’s “Ibn Taymiyya’s 
Criticism of Aristotelian Definition.” Rayan tackles Ibn Taymiyya’s efforts 
to criticize Aristotle’s two “points of definition”: one posited in negative 
terms and the other in positive terms. He concludes that while Ibn Tay- 
miyya’s main criticism is directed at specific metaphysical elements of def- 
inition, such as genus, species, differences, quiddity, and universality, he also 
argues that these elements are purely mental and do not necessarily corre- 
spond to existence. 

We hope that we have, once again, assembled a collection of thought- 
provoking articles for our readers and believe they will be stimulated by the 
variety of approaches and ideas posited in them. 
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Asserting Religious Text in the Modern 
World: Muslim Friday Khutbahs 


Mazen Hashem 


Abstract 


The khutbah delivered each Friday in mosques represents an 
important facet of the Muslims’ religious imagination. Islam, 
being an ultra-scriptural religion, requires that those who deliver 
this sermon, the khatib, engage in a wide range of creative han- 
dling of texts. The khutbah stands as concentric circles of belong- 
ing to a text-rooted religion and to the continuous realignment of 
those texts when addressing social reality; the khatib stands as an 
interpreter of lived experiences as well as a maker and shaper of 
such experiences. The quest of relevance in the khutbah is coun- 
terbalanced by the quest for authenticity. This discourse analysis 
study, which analyzes two years’ worth of khutbahs delivered in 
Southern California, focuses on three interrelated dimensions of 
khutbahs: how certain texts assert their authority, the different 
approaches to contextualizing the text, and how texts are reinter- 
preted in the face of the challenges of modernity. 


Introduction 


The khutbah is the address given during the Friday noon congregational 
prayer delivered in mosques.' The khatib (the speaker) naturally invokes reli- 
gious texts that authenticate its Islamic character. As religious texts are open 
to interpretation and convey different shades of meaning, this article analyzes 
khutbahs in terms of how Islamic texts are invoked and contextualized. 
Specifically, it points to a dual foci: the khutbah’s quest for authenticity by 
staying close to tradition and connecting such tradition to something unfold- 
ing in the present. Indeed, authenticity has to be mobilized to become rele- 
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vant; otherwise, the text would be perceived as barren even if it were imma- 
nent. Thus this article inquires about the specific ways in which texts are con- 
textualized so that they will stay relevant to the audience’s impinging social 
reality. Obviously, the act of contextualization differs significantly depending 
upon the khatib’s Islamic sensibility and orientation. It also demonstrates how 
the images of modernity intermingle with the religious imagination. Lastly, 
the issue of reforming the Islamic message, a kind of public, non-academic 
renewal, will be discussed. 

The article analyzed two years worth of Friday khutbahs delivered in 
Southern California. Data collection stretched from 2003 to 2006 and cov- 
ered all Sunni and Shi‘i mosques in that region; khutbahs on university and 
college campuses were not included. The unique parts of the 106 collected 
khutbahs were transcribed for citation and full analysis. Despite this collec- 
tion’s wide coverage, statistical representation was not sought.’ As an 
observer, I analyzed the khutbahs in the spirit of sympathetic criticism. 
Although it is easy to debunk khutbahs and khatibs, in my view that is nei- 
ther fair nor constructive. Out of respect for the khatibs and their role,’ I con- 
sciously abstained from using language that deconstructs authority and 
annihilates wholeness. But as I was keen to be critical, I identified moder- 
nity’s traps and how they bear on the khutbah.* 


Ultimate Textual Authority 


The effectiveness of a public address hinges on at least two conditions: style 
and authority.’ As an ultra-scriptural religion, authority in Islam lies squarely 
in the Qur’an and the Sunnah. Muslims believe that the Qur’an is the 
revealed book of God and represents the immutable reference that encom- 
passes all creedal principles and moral values of Islam as well as some gen- 
eral rules of conduct. The Sunnah is the “way” of Prophet Muhammad, 
meaning the actual application and elaboration of the Qur’an. Although 
Muslim groups handle these two sources differently, it is widely accepted 
that they form the base of Islam.‘ 

The Sunnah can be further divided into hadith (the collection of the 
Prophet’s sayings and reported actions) and sirah (the stories and events 
connected with his life). Compared to the Qur’an, the hadith literature is 
more specific and attends to details of personal behavior and day-to-day 
community affairs. While the terms Sunnah and hadith are often used inter- 
changeably, the former reflects an orientation more than specific prescrip- 
tions whereas the latter enjoys a high level of authority, especially in the 
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Sunni tradition. But not all hadiths are equally regarded, however, for some 
of them are considered unauthentic or semi-authentic depending on the 
strength of their chain of narration. Therefore, while the Sunnah has a com- 
plete binding authority as a whole, single items from it (e.g., a hadith or a 
story from the sirah) could be challenged on the ground of its authenticity 
(but not its authority). Invoking historical circumstances represents the 
major factor behind the Sunnah’s divergent interpretations. Moreover, the 
scope and method of contextualization define the position along the contin- 
uum of literalism-constructionism orientations in Islamic thinking.’ 

As Muslim scholars (ulama) in classical Islamic subjects have written 
on both of these prime sources, their commentaries also carry high legiti- 
macy. Given that their lives, style, and logic are rooted in the history of those 
subjects, any disagreement over what is “Islamic” necessarily invokes the 
corpus of writings of prior as well as contemporary ulama. Moreover, prac- 
tically speaking, three kinds of authoritative texts are available to khatibs: 
the Qur’an, Sunnah, and the works of ulama, although they have different 
levels of referentiality. All khatibs draw on these texts in their own manner 
in order to add their own effort to making the text speak to the audience’s 
current realities. Therefore it can be said that the process of khutbah prepa- 
ration involves a dual interpretation: an interpretation of the text itself and 
the interpretation of the lived reality addressed by the text. 

The ultimate centeredness of Islamic texts appears vividly in an inter- 
esting incident. The khatib, a non-Arabic-speaking person of impressive 
demeanor and dressed in a jalabiya and a white cap, was delivering a khut- 
bah in his exceptionally strong voice and citing the Qur’an in both Arabic 
and English. When he came to a verse that contains a difficult Arabic word 
— yanzaghannaka (7:200) — he stumbled the first time and then tried to pro- 
nounce it correctly. Failing to do so, someone from the audience corrected 
him three times and then let it go. The khatib continued the khutbah nor- 
mally with no major embarrassment, for it is God’s kalam, which should be 
recited correctly without exception. 


Searching for Anchors 


It is remarkable that khatibs try to stay close to a normative Islamic base and 
invoke texts that they assume support what they are saying. Since most of 
them are community activists, they surely have plenty of ideas about what 
Muslims living in the United States should do. They work hard to show that 
their ideas are not simply personal understandings of what should be done; 
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rather, they are keen to show that their ideas are supported by the Qur’an, 
the hadith, the sirah, and the works of the ulama. 

Furthermore, it is noticeable that the overwhelming majority of khatibs 
stay away, or at least try to, from pure motivational stories that are not 
prominent in the traditions. There is an abundance of pietism in the corpus 
of early Muslim literature, especially in the work of Sufis. It is quite puz- 
zling why khatibs do not draw on this material, for it is very effective at cap- 
turing the audience’s attention. Several factors appear to be responsible. 
First, such literature might not be accessible due to the fact that popular 
English-language books in Islamic bookstores tend to focus on expounding 
the basics of Islam; only recently have the themes become more diverse and 
deeply intellectual. Second, the khatib’s educational background might be a 
factor. Since most of them have at least some higher educational experience 
in the United States,* the systematic nature of such learning should have a 
spillover effect on their general thinking. Furthermore, most khatibs are self- 
taught and the general type of reasoning they utilized in pursuing higher 
education will influence their understanding of religious texts. Fully aware 
that the Qur’an and Sunnah are Islam’s ultimate sources, khatibs, most of 
whom lead professional lives, are keen to use textual supports to support 
their ideas. The one exception to the rule is narrating stylized statements or 
biographies of notable devout men (and sometimes women) of the past. 
These represent favorite citations, since they carry both the legitimacy of 
history and the brevity of well-stated wisdom. 

One khutbah on optimism illustrates the desperate search for textual 
anchors. Although couching his discussion in rather modern terms, the kha- 
tib managed to find a reference from the Muslim heritage. Defining opti- 
mism as finding something positive in any situation, he cited a saying from 
Sufyan al-Thawri, a notable Tabi`i’ that “Allah created Hellfire to keep peo- 
ple away from troubles or to let them do good things. So there will be some- 
thing positive even in that.” This kind of chasing after a text, even if it does 
not really apply, is frequently encountered. Needless to say, this strategy 
does not look beyond finding any semblance of a connection between the 
idea in the speaker’s head and the text referenced. 

Selectivity in invoking textual supports is a well-known phenomenon in 
religious circles. Depending on the khatib’s orientation, he would be more 
exposed to one type of text than the other. A Sufi-oriented khatib naturally has 
more familiarity with the stories of devout people, while a Salafi-oriented 
khatib would of course invoke a hadith or a statement from a prominent 
hadith scholar. Therefore it was no surprise when a khatib who talked about 
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apostasy referenced Ibn Taymiyya. Obviously, the selectiveness of textual 
supports is not as critical as the khatib’s commentary on such statements. The 
act of contextualizing the text falls on his shoulders and thus defines the khut- 
bah’s character. 


Contextualizing Texts 


Historically, Muslims have devised various approaches to interpreting the 
Qur’an and Sunnah. In fact, an entire field of scholarly argumentation 
devoted to this undertaking eventually appeared in Islamic literature. A spe- 
cialized classical Islamic field, usul al-fiqh, developed along with it in order 
to organize the process of handling texts dealing with religious directives 
as regards determining the relative weight given to their sources, reconcil- 
ing different textual supports, and establishing the rules of textual deriva- 
tion.” Since most khatibs are self-taught, one would not expect them to 
delve into such specialized matters. The degree to which they violate the 
principles of usūl is an interesting subject for analysis, but one that is 
beyond the scope of this article. 

Nevertheless, it is important here to inquire about how different Islamic 
texts are used and contextualized. In this regard, a three-layer textual hier- 
archy could be conceptualized: the Qur’an, hadith (the first branch of 
Sunnah), and sirah (the second branch of Sunnah). The following scheme 
clarifies how khatibs deal with Islamic texts. First, the Qur’an usually 
serves as the foundation of the khutbah’s topic and guiding conceptual 
overture; however, sometimes a hadith can serve this purpose. Second, sev- 
eral hadiths are often cited to lend extra support to the argument. Third, the 
sirah is used as an elaborative device to highlight the applicability of 
Islamic teachings. In citing each of these three sources, material from the 
commentaries are brought forth to assure the audience that the khatib’s spe- 
cific contextualization of the text is legitimate and to add more interesting 
details to the subject. 

Although the work of the ulama is considered authoritative, citing it is 
not as common as one would expect. Khatibs may discuss fighi issues, but 
they typically do not discuss how the ulama handled such issues. This can 
be attributed to few practical reasons. First, the corpus of their work is less 
accessible to the average khatib, given the recent availability of online 
sources of Islamic texts. It is much easier to search the Qur’an and hadith 
online than to search for the religious scholars’ comments. Second, their 
writings are often complex as they involve linguistic and legal argumenta- 
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tion; plowing through them would be a burden for most volunteer khatibs, 
who have to prepare for the khutbah within the time constraints of their pro- 
fessional careers. Third, elaborating on the scholars’ work does not fit well 
into a thirty-minute address. Fourth, their debates bestow legitimacy but 
generally lack the elements of motivation. 

Thus such citations are usually restricted to direct and short remarks on 
their texts. Of course, given that these citations highly buttress the legiti- 
macy of the argument being offered, sometimes a khatib will say “the ulama 
say...” to assure the audience that his reflection is both authentic and plau- 
sible. The sirah is used most comfortably in khutbahs. As a narrative of a 
historical record, it serves as a simple tool of elaboration since the story 
speaks for itself. Not only is it cited in khutbahs, but frequently other stories 
from the lives of early Muslims are also narrated in order to give life to the 
ideas presented. 

Here, it may be added that the issue of contextualizing texts is related to 
contextualizing figh, the corpus of the ulama’s writings that apply the 
Shari‘ah’s principles to form rules for proper conduct in both the Muslim’s 
personal and collective life. Therefore, figh represents a shorthand version of 
the proper conduct for Muslims today. But since they were writing in 
response to own their time and place, figh itself needs to be contextualized 
when used in khutbahs. One should note that the ulama were more conscious 
of being constrained by their time and space than many of today’s khatibs. 
Furthermore, unfortunately, the terms fiqh and shari‘ah are often treated as 
synonyms, with the latter inaccurately referring to Islamic law." 

Two examples demonstrate the wide latitude enjoyed by khatibs in con- 
textualizing their chosen texts.” One khatib, while narrating the familiar of 
how Umar accepted Islam, chose to emphasize a rather novel point: Umar 
began calling people to Islam by publicly announcing his conversion. The 
khatib then remarked that all Muslims in the United States should make 
da ‘wah. Although the meaning of this term was initially left open, it gradu- 
ally became more specific: “Do something. Take care of the Islamicity of 
your kids.” What is interesting here is the ease with which a historical text 
was concretely connected to the lived reality of Muslims in the United States. 
The khatib’s logic went like this: Umar lived in a non-Muslim society, and 
we American Muslims live in a non-Muslim society. Therefore we should do 
what he did. This extrapolation was based on what the khatib had in mind: 
the importance of activism and protecting the community’s new seeds. 

Another khutbah included many references to taqwa (God-conscious- 
ness) and not being among the munafiqun (the hypocrites). The khatib went 
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into detail on the fate awaiting the hypocrites on the Day of Judgment 
(57:13-15). The khutbah did not differentiate between nifaq in ‘agidah 
(hypocrisy in matters related to the core belief) and social hypocrisy. In the 
Qur’an, nifaq (usually translated as hypocrisy) deals with those who claim 
to have joined Islam but actually conspire against it. In hadith, however, the 
term is used mainly in the context of social hypocrisy. Yet the khatib mixed 
the two genres of meanings, citing Qur’anic verses and juxtaposing them 
with social life. He specifically mentioned those who do not pray fajr are 
guilty of nifaq. Again, since this young khatib was disappointed with the 
relaxed attitude toward the daily prayers and the tendency of some to miss 
them or not observe them at the prescribed time, he managed to present a 
specific contextualization that served his purpose, regardless of the validity 
of such contextualization. 

Generally speaking, a standard way that khatibs contextualize texts is to 
cite a text and then make a direct connection with a modern life reality with- 
out any interface. In other words, the connection to be made is either taken 
for granted or left to the audience to figure out. For example, the topic of one 
khutbah was on achieving balance between the demands of the Hereafter 
and this life. After noting that Islam does not advocate a monastic lifestyle, 
the khatib mentioned the famous hadith about the three men who inquired 
about the Prophet’s acts of worship and, when told, were not impressed. 
They rationalized their response by saying that since he is the Prophet, all of 
his sins had been forgiven. Each one of them swore on an issue of extreme 
devotion. When Prophet Muhammad heard about this, he told them: “I pray 
at night and I sleep, I fast some days and I do not fast some other days, and 
I get married. Whoever disdains my Sunnah and way of life is not from my 
community.” 

The khatib did not elaborate on the range of implications for modern life 
that can be drawn from this text; rather, he left them open. Later on he enu- 
merated three worldly benefits of taqwa, defined as the strict observance of 
God’s commands, by invoking a rather utilitarian logic: through taqwa (1) 
God will open the door of “barakat’ (blessed bounties) from heaven and 
Earth; (2) God gives Muslims a way out of difficulties ... for example, an 
employer will be accommodating and allow the employee to attend the 
Friday prayer or will not object if a female employee wears hijab; (3) 
through istighfar (seeking God’s forgiveness), the person receives some 
material perks. Conscious that the third point might sound like an exagger- 
ation, the khatib was quick to say that there is a textual proof (dalil) for it: 
Noah’s prayer, which contains the words: “Ask forgiveness from your Lord, 
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for He is Oft-Forgiving. He will send rain to you in abundance, give you 
increase in wealth and sons, and provide you with gardens and rivers” 
(71:10-12). The khatib further supported his point by noting that Hasan al- 
Basri, an icon of behavioral Sufism, cited these verses on the benefit of seek- 
ing forgiveness. Obviously, there is a wide gulf between what the verse 
points to and what the khatib conveyed. Nevertheless, the audience was 
assured that his idea was supported. 

Furthermore, logical contradictions in the way texts were cited in the 
khutbah as a whole are apparent. Earlier on, the khatib had noted that obsess- 
ing over one’s material life is not Islamic. Later on, though, he asserted that 
non-material istighfar brings material benefits. This mode of minimalist 
contextualizing is an approach specifically preferred by figh-minded kha- 
tibs. For such people, the act of contextualizing is achieved simply by find- 
ing a text that some scholar had invoked and then pasting it on modern real- 
ity. Tension in contextualizing the text is naturally more prominent in khut- 
bahs delivered by Salafis. While the text’s centrality is a feature of many 
religions, the strong gravity of Islamic texts cannot be better exposed than in 
a Salafi khutbah, for such an orientation by definition gives the letter of the 
text high priority. The following example gives a very good illustration of 
the game of text-incident matching. 

The khatib, a known Salafi, reports that he was answering figh ques- 
tions on the web. The questioner claimed that “women [were] always the 
problem, the roots of the problems from day one. That was [a question from 
a] Muslim! So I have to explain; NO [1.e., that is not correct], na `ūdhu billah 
min dhalik [we seek refuge in Allah from such a thing].” The khatib brought 
an ayah to support his argument: “Allah did not say to us ‘Hawwa, she did 
eat from the tree.’ No. Allah (S) said, wa huwa asdag al-qa ’iliin [and He is 
the most truthful articulators] that it was Adam who disobeyed Allah and 
was led astray. It is actually not the mistake of women,” the khatib asserted. 
Furthermore, since the Qur’an states that both of them ate from the tree, he 
was quick to note that “we should not think [ask] who did [it] first [or] 
how.” He then cited another text to reject the logical possibility of one start- 
ing to eat before the other, because that would assign blame to a gender that 
was not explicitly pronounced by the Qur’an: “Allah said Adam ... and we 
keep going [that is, we do not ask who started eating first]. We believe this 
is an amr ghayb [a matter beyond human knowledge]; we haven’t been 
there.” 

Again, the text here was the ultimate judge and was invoked to point to 
the strongest category of unknowablity, al-ghayb, a special category that the 
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Qur’an assigns to matters beyond human knowledge, issues that human 
beings may know about only if God chooses to provide that knowledge to 
them. One of the most cited example of al-ghayb is the ruh, the spiritual 
dimension bestowed upon human beings by Allah to make them beyond- 
biology creatures. What is interesting here is that the khatib invoked this 
belief category on a gender-related issue that can be rationally argued, which 
is very consistent with Salafi logic. In this way, he used a highly potent 
Islamic category to undercut complaints about his “liberal” stance on the 
sensitive issue of gender. 

Despite the rigidity of the serial method of citing texts, this strategy can 
develop into a complex chess game of advancing one text over the other in 
order to preserve an imagined order that is stubbornly upheld despite a dis- 
appointing reality. Ironically, at the end of the day literalism is forced to 
acknowledge social reality and tries to face it in its own way in what may be 
labeled a “complex simplicity.” But by the time literalism discovers the 
weight of the Muslims’ lived reality, a new reality has come to the fore to 
challenge the literalist reading once again. 


Illusive Relevance 


Some khutbahs are highly detached from the audience’s life realities and 
focus solely on the arguments and polemics found in classical commen- 
taries. For example, one pre-hajj khutbah discussed Prophet Ibrahim’s life 
and delved into various arcane argumentations as regards some of its 
details; another one focused on God’s existence by means of semi-logical 
arguments. Other khatibs cited long stories, reciting them in Arabic fol- 
lowed by a complete or partial translation, and then drawing a few lessons. 
It seems that they were, in effect, saying: “Here is a relevant story, and you 
listeners can extract some more lessons from it.” While this could indicate 
his inability to clarify the connections he was trying to make with their 
lives, it nevertheless allows the attendees to extract the lessons as they 
wish.” 

The undetermined quality of the message should be more problematic 
for young American-born Muslims. Given that their school training encour- 
ages addressing specific problems, it is no wonder that they tend to perceive 
the messages contained in many khutbahs as empty rhetoric." Indeed, khut- 
bahs delivered by American-born Muslims, regardless of whether or not 
they were African American, tended to stress concrete meanings and ready- 
for-application messages. 
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Engaging in wishful thinking is another aspect of some khutbahs. 
Obviously, identifying what constitutes wishful thinking comes into ques- 
tion here, given that the one of the most common aims of religious and lit- 
erary messages is to transcend a discouraging reality and inspire a leap of 
faith that cannot be fairly accounted for by rationalist analysis. But when the 
khutbah addresses a concrete project or action, the illusive relevance of cited 
texts becomes apparent. For example, one immigrant khatib stressed the 
importance of young children memorizing the Qur’an by saying that since 
Allah has preserved it intact and made it easy to memorize, there is no 
excuse not to bring them to the center’s school to receive an Islamic educa- 
tion. Aware of the fact that it is not easy for parents to bring their children to 
the mosque several times a week, he noted that “we live in comfort in this 
country, and Allah will ask us more” on the Day of Judgment. Another kha- 
tib engaged the audience in an emotional plea to support a new Qur’an 
teaching program. He guaranteed that the students of this non-Arab commu- 
nity would, with God’s blessing, be speaking Arabic in only three months. 
A khatib, whose newly remodeled mosque had siphoned off significant 
financial resources, chastised the audience because nothing had happened 
yet with his three suggested projects, one of which was a youth center. 
Giving fi sabil Allah was enough of a principle to warrant that his projects 
should take priority. 

What is interesting is that text referencing in such khutbahs can be 
implied without a direct citation. For example, talking about Prophet Ibra- 
him’s life implicitly brings to people’s minds the Qur’an’s various refer- 
ences to him. The verses that call on people to contemplate the Qur’an will 
necessarily be invoked in the listeners’ minds when the khatib talks about a 
Qur’an memorization program for children. Illusive relevance is demon- 
strated by pointing to texts in the context of concrete projects, although the 
texts do not directly relate to the matter. Yet the veiled reference to texts 
makes them appear as if they are completely relevant. 


Fractal Reform 


It is rather striking that many khatibs leave open the implications of the 
texts they cite, a practice that leaves ample space for attendees to fill-in-the- 
gaps and thereby complete what has been said. This is evident when 
mosque attendees hang around chatting after the khutbah. Frequently they 
rehash what was said while adding their own take on it and attributing it to 
the khatib. Sometimes people are unsatisfied with how the subject was cov- 
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ered. Since khatibs usually support their arguments with Islamic texts, those 
who are dissatisfied scramble to find a text to counter his argument. When 
they cannot find one, they resort to “Islamic commonsense” notions that 
might be based on some cultural norms that are themselves derivations and 
approximations of Islamic injunctions in a certain context. In this way, 
khutbahs construct a space for deliberation on the text’s practical meanings 
and implications. 

Eventually, Islamic reform takes place in the consciousness of people 
and in living rooms. I contend that khutbahs, conceptualized as Muslim pub- 
lic discourse on Islam, fail to fix one meaning or one implication of a given 
text. The khutbah discourse merely illuminates it, increases its radiance, 
and provides an opportunity for individuals to interact with its message 
based on their own circumstances. The glow fades quickly, leaving behind 
emotive-cognitive inactive remnants that become part of a religious reper- 
toire, piled on each other as meshed layers of textual memories. Texts that 
were illuminated in khutbahs and reconciled within the people’s life experi- 
ences stir the remnants of previous khutbahs and then settle to form another 
layer. Obviously, such layers of implications and life-interpreted texts inter- 
sect differently in the minds of different people. They become rather sophis- 
ticated social perspectives with some individuals, and superficial views with 
others. In time, the texts and the reflections upon them form mental images 
and taken-for-granted ideas that become normalized in the sociocultural 
space within which Muslims live. And there exactly lies practiced Islam, and 
there exists continuous and leaderless Islamic renewal by the laity/common 
people. Islamic renewal is not simply done in books, despite all of the books 
that engage in the renewal of some concepts. 

Contemporary Islamic discourse is not completely formed in khutbahs, 
despite all of the khutbah’s assumed authority, for it is a diffused and con- 
tested authority. It might be more accurate to say that the discourse propa- 
gated in mosques might actually serve to elicit counter-responses in the audi- 
ence’s consciousness and that the more parochial the meanings conveyed in 
a khutbah are, the more counter-meanings are latently created. Only under 
certain social conditions do parochial meanings implode into a pathological 
state. The generic Islamic meanings usually invoked in khutbahs are later on 
converted into Muslim meanings situated within specific contexts and life 
realities. 

As khatibs have diverse religious persuasions, some of them naturally 
are more willing than others to venture beyond the classical-era pronounce- 
ments of Islamic literature. It should be noted that the labels “conservative” 
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and “liberal” are not as meaningful in the Islamic context. If reform is 
defined in terms of bringing something new, even if it collides with tradition, 
then probably few khatibs would qualify the term. But if reform is defined 
as renewal, as bringing something fresh and examining the text so that it 
speaks to new realities, then all khatibs engage in reform. I choose to call 
this kind of public, non-scholarly dealing with texts fractal reform because, 
given that it has no exact shape or definite goal, no one formula can capture 
it. This type of reform does not identify itself as such, although it subcon- 
sciously espouses it. It is an act without a named actor, an actor without a 
specified act. And this is what makes the end product seem so muddled — 
although it does have reformative elements, it only produces a dissimilar 
replica of the target of reform. This “fuzzy” product then infiltrates the con- 
sciousness of Muslims like a welcomed rumor, for the people to whom 
Islam is dear are desperately waiting for a gut renewal. In this sense Islamic 
reform is always there, a slow and gradual renewal that occupies space but 
has no geography, traverses time but has no history, and speaks in a familiar 
language that has no author. 

The following khutbah on dreams illustrates this concept in an unusual 
way. For many, this topic brings to mind conventional khatibs who narrate 
stories that mix scattered historical records with popular legends add some 
touches of their own to satisfy their listeners’ imagination. Learned Mus- 
lims, as well as some ulama, criticize this style of preaching. To a consider- 
able extent, this style of “Islamic reminders” has declined significantly due 
to the Salafi current of the last three decades, a trend that highlights the 
importance of citing authentic texts. Another factor, more potent than the 
Salafi trend, is the audience’s higher level of education. The khutbahs in 
some poor and rural areas, as well as Sufi preaching, still lean heavily on sto- 
ries loaded with mythical images and reasoning that could infringe on the 
laws of nature. The topic of dreams might not be thought of as the best 
choice for Muslims living in twenty-first-century America, not least because 
it brings back memories of khutbahs that are often laughed at by the edu- 
cated public. This particular khutbah, however, pointed to an underlying 
logic of renewal in a surprising way. 

The khatib, who holds an M.B.A., started by drawing parallels between 
sleep and death. After citing Qur’an 39:42, which points to such a parallel, 
he stated that this “complex” verse cannot be easily understood. From there, 
he branched off into talking about dreams and, after citing several related 
opinions of the ulama, stressed that there is no one correct interpretation for 
any dream. He spent the rest of the khutbah discussing several textual sup- 
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ports. For example, he cited a story of two men who came to Muhammad 
ibn Sirin (d. 728/29), author of the celebrated dream interpretation books 
Ta bir al-Ru’yah al-Saghir and Tafsir al-Ahlam al-Kabir to learn what their 
dreams of hearing the adhan meant. The khatib provided several details, 
among them the fact that the first man was known to be a serious believer, 
while the other one was known to be corrupt. Ibn Sirin interpreted the first 
man’s dream as a sign that he will make hajj, while he told the second man 
that his dream indicated that he was a thief. He based his interpretations on 
the occurrence of adhan in two contexts in the Qur’an. In the first instance, 
a derivative this word is found in 22:27, which orders Abraham to call 
upon the people to make hajj. He based his interpretation for the second man 
on 12:70, which deals with Joseph’s story. Joseph’s brothers were accused 
of being thieves, and a palace functionary “announced” something to that 
effect (the verse uses the verbal form of adhan in reference to the act of 
announcing). 

The khatib continued on the topic of dreams and eventually mentioned 
a hadith (reported by al-Bukhari, according to him, but which I failed to 
find) in which a man asked Prophet Muhammad to interpret the following 
dream: He had seen a cloud raining honey and butter, three ropes between 
the ground and the sky, and three men trying to climb the ropes with differ- 
ent rates of success. Abu Bakr (d. 634), who was sitting next to the Prophet, 
volunteered his interpretation. Prophet Muhammad told him that “you were 
on target on some issues, and you missed some others.” Abu Bakr insisted 
that the Prophet tell him the correct interpretation, but he refused. The kha- 
tib convincingly emphasized that even a person of Abu Bakr’s stature could 
misinterpret a dream: “Interpreting dreams is a science, a fatwa,” he said." 
As he was wrapping up, he quoted the hadith that if a person sees a dream 
to his liking, then let him take it as glad tidings; if the dream is about what 
he does not like, then let him not tell anybody because it will not harm him. 
Near the end, he remarked that dreams are sometimes just reflections of 
what goes on in the mind. For example, he related a dream that he had had 
a few days earlier: He saw himself worrying about being late for the airport; 
he woke up and was not really late. The khatib noted another hadith that 
advises the person who has a bad dream to change his bodily position and 
roll to the other side. The khatib reiterated then that “interpreting dreams is 
a science, a fatwa.” 

How do we account for such a khutbah? It might be well judged as an 
exercise in enigmatic thinking. Upon closer inspection, however, it shows 
that the speaker had sought to offer a demystified, rationalized, and specu- 
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lative status of it as regards dream interpretation. After the prayer was over, 
I shook his hand and noted the nature of the topic. He quickly (and disap- 
provingly) informed me that since the Internet now contains websites that 
will interpret a submitted dream for a fee, and that even though he objects 
to the traditional style of preaching that invokes myths, he purposely chose 
this topic to both assert and recast the tradition. The khatib, a volunteer (as 
opposed to licensed) imam and not a member of the ulama, was keen to talk 
to the average person and “correct” some of the misunderstandings of 
Islam’s teachings. Wearing a nice shirt and pants and fashionable glasses, he 
looked like an ordinary person. Yet he felt personally responsible for raising 
the audience’s level of understanding. 

Although he could not claim the authority of an ‘a/im, he nevertheless 
delivered the khutbah in an empathetic tone, speaking authoritatively and 
reading hadiths from note cards. This type of address neither demolishes nor 
accepts public myths; rather, it tries to reduce the mythic content in people’s 
minds while keeping the unknown open. It urges Muslims to drop that which 
does not correspond to authentic traditions, but does not tie itself up in 
exhaustive authentication of the tradition. Thus the tradition lives, but only 
as a reinvented tradition. Continuity has been maintained, but it is a renewed 
continuity that has dipped in the past while remaining conscious of the con- 
temporary and the modern. 


The Modernist Impulse: Showing Relevance 


The relative disconnect of some khutbahs with the attendees’ lives is coun- 
tered by a fixated interest in modernity. Although I consider the seculariza- 
tion thesis to be futile,” this does not mean that modernity has no bearing on 
the khutbahs. The issue here is not whether modernity impacts them, but 
rather how it impacts them. There is a difference between the Protestanti- 
zation of the message and the tangential flirting with modernity. Evidence 
clearly shows that modernization, in the sense of philosophical seculariza- 
tion, is not taking place in the khutbahs. In fact, it shows up mainly in the 
metaphors used, which nevertheless affect the conveyed meaning.'* Modern 
images seep into the text’s presentation in order to make it sound more logi- 
cal, but they are not presented as an alternative non-religious interpretation. 
The very logical explanation, which is not logic-driven but logic-empowered, 
remains subject to the larger religious framework of understanding. 
Modernist elements show up in three modes: presenting ideas informed with 
or responsive to modem sensibilities, referring to modern achievements fused 
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with a projected religious image, and adopting a modernist idea and “cloth- 
ing it with an aura” of religious fact. 

Modernity’s impact does not have to be direct or to enter the pure fig- 
urative images that religion brings, for its themes exhibit themselves in 
more subtle and acceptable ways by interacting with the text. For example, 
in reflecting on the etiquette of communicating with Prophet Muhammad 
in Sürat al-Hujurat, the khatib related that God is not happy with those who 
invade “your privacy, bothering you in your room, in your family. Knock 
the door; [make] an appointment.” These are not simply modern references, 
but specifically American ones. Again, it is an intermingling with moder- 
nity and its images rather than a full acceptance of its assumptions. 
Although the larger framework was that of respecting prophets, he used yet 
another modern image: “You do not call Bush by his first name, regardless 
of his policies; you say President Bush.” Another illustrative khutbah dis- 
cussed Prophet Moses and Pharaoh. The khatib noted that Moses’ mother 
was given a “bonus” as she suckled the baby; the Pharaoh gave her a 
“salary,” “a stipend.” 

We can also trace how modern realities impinge on khutbahs through 
the use of informal language and phrases. An American-born imam was 
comfortable with saying “Allah is still in the business of forgiveness,” a 
choice of words that is not often encountered in khutbahs. Another 
American-born khatib noted that angels are creatures who have no choice, 
like “dogs and birds, etc.” Regardless of the rendering’s accuracy, the use 
of “dog” highlights the Americaness of the style employed, for an immi- 
grant khatib would never use that particular word. The khatib continued to 
relay the conversation between God and the angels, as the latter objected 
to God sending Adam to Earth. Conscious of using informal language at 
the edge of propriety, he was quick to say “of course, I am paraphrasing” 
what the angels said. Along the same lines, another khatib repeatedly inter- 
jected vernacular Egyptian words to make what he was saying more 
appealing to his mostly Arab immigrant audience. This khatib was an imam 
with some knowledge of the classics, and using the vernacular was purely 
instrumental; his sentences were complete and comprehensible without 
such references. 

Khutbahs are full of juxtapositions between simple modern-life realities 
and the past. At times, however, such attempts go beyond drawing parallels 
that try to reduce the gap between distant realities, the modern and the reli- 
gious. Some khutbahs engage in an ontological fusing between two realities. 
Shortly before Valentine’s Day, an immigrant khatib was completely at ease 
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with talking about this occasion and encouraging husbands to be romantic 
with their wives. The connection to tradition was straightforward for him: 
He related how Prophet Muhammad was a gentleman and kind to ‘Aisha. 
This Friday also coincided with the new Aijri lunar year, and the khatib 
spoke of “New Year resolutions.” For him, personal etiquette took priority 
over the larger lessons of the hijra that khutbahs usually cover. Furthermore, 
one could not help but notice his sense of elation as he bridged old traditions 
with modern realities. Afterwards, he told me how proud he was of deliver- 
ing a progressive message that is suitable for Muslims in America and 
Muslims in the twenty-first century. This attitude can be labeled as “progres- 
sive conventionalism.” 

A different mode in which modernity appears is magnificently demon- 
strated in a khutbah on the isra’ and mi ‘raj (the Prophet’s night journey and 
ascension to heaven). In this storytelling khutbah, the khatib went into many 
details about this reported blissful event in which Prophet Muhammad trav- 
eled to Jerusalem, ascended to heaven,” and came back to his bed all in the 
same night. In retelling this event, he stated: 


Buraq means the animal that carried rasul Allah from Makkha to 
Jerusalem. By the way, it is not the same animal that took him from the 
Earth to heaven. There was another tool, another machine, called mi ‘raj. 
He is not an animal; he is not a living thing. It’s a machine that is made 
by Allah (S). And if you want to imagine something, it is just like the elec- 
trical elevator with ten floors. The first seven go to the seventh heaven, 
the eighth goes to sidrat al-muntaha, the ninth goes to the place of 
records, the tenth goes to the throne of Allah (S). You don’t have to imag- 
ine the picture, but I wanted you to understand how it is. 


This statement offers an impressive insight on how the images of 
modernity intermingle with religious imagination. In the tradition, Buraq is 
not an animal, but an angel who carried Prophet Muhammad, and this Buraq 
“puts its next step where its sight reaches.” 

This picture could invoke an image of an angel in the shape of a horse 
or something similar. Yet after automobiles became common, the image of 
Buraq in the khatib’s mind logically became that of an animal, and thus his 
description ignored this being’s heavenly nature. Surely, if the khatib were 
asked directly if it were an angel he would respond in the affirmative. Never- 
theless, immersed in the images of modern transportation coupled with his 
quest to impress the audience, the khatib transformed, either wittingly or 
unwittingly, Buraq’s image from that of a heavenly being to that of a being 
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that stands in competition with modern transportation. This shift in image 
reaches its deepest levels when describing the mi ‘raj. After emphasizing 
that the means used in mi raj was “not a living thing,” he stated that a 
machine was used; however, he followed this with some words equivalent 
to a waiver: “It’s a machine made by Allah (S).”” 

In a sense, the khatib is saying: “Look, it is a machine, but do not think 
it is one with which we are familiar; rather, it is of a different quality.” Such 
an unconscious maneuvering in invoking Buraq’s image is further illus- 
trated in his metaphor of the elevator, noting that it was an “electric ele- 
vator.” Nevertheless, he quickly said that “you don’t have to imagine the 
picture,” hinting that the description is his personal way of rendering the 
story and making it understandable. It should be noted, however, that he was 
totally reserved when mentioning similar extra-empirical questions. In 
describing what Prophet Muhammad saw when he reached the highest level, 
he was careful to note that Allah cannot be seen and that “we do not want to 
transgress the boundaries” of what is proper (viz., the ‘aqgidah). 

It is important to note that rational modernity in this khutbah was appro- 
priated to the religious, but that the validity claims were endorsed by the reli- 
gious, not the rational. This example depicts the second mode in which 
modernity is present in khutbahs: “modernity religious simulation.” The fol- 
lowing two examples, a khutbah on optimism and one on spousal relation- 
ship, characterize the third mode of “dancing” with modernity. 

The khutbah on optimism, prefaced by the connection between opti- 
mism and practicing Islam, began with: “Brothers and sisters, my khutbah 
will discuss some of the tricks and justifications we give ourselves for not 
working, for not doing what we are supposed to do, to serve the cause of 
Allah (S); [unintelligible word] we should exercise optimism, al-ijabiyah, 
that the Muslim should have. And the optimism means that to see the posi- 
tive in every situation, that no matter how difficult the situation is, there can 
always be a positive in it.” He then digressed by citing a quote from the 
Islamic heritage and fitting it into the subject in an odd way, an act that 
sought to add some legitimacy to his rather contemporary subject. The kha- 
tib went on: “And this is an attitude, subhan Allah, that governs the way we 
see, we should see the whole world. And the ijabiyah, the optimism, to be 
an optimist, means first to believe in Allah subhanahu wa ta ‘ala. This is the 
basis of having that optimistic attitude.” Again, making this direct connec- 
tion between the core belief in Allah and optimism is a way of introducing 
a subject, within modernist parameters, and justifying it by making an unten- 
able connection with the Islamic heritage. 
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Switching back to a modern framework, he said: “The second thing is 
to believe in oneself, and the third thing is to belief in other people; to 
believe in them and what they can do ... So we are talking about being an 
optimist. It does not mean being a pacifist, just waiting for things to happen, 
but we try to change things to the best. And after that, whatever the results 
come we accept that from Allah (S).” After a tangential story and consider- 
ing blaming others for one’s shortcomings as the antithesis of optimism, the 
khatib remarked that “the optimist always is not afraid of learning new 
things ..., like new technology, new thing; it does not scare him.” So far, the 
concepts of individualism, personal achievement, and catching up with the 
modern era are clear elements in his account of “Islamic” optimism. 

The khatib continued using modernity-laden concepts: “Another thing 
is that do not put down your own achievements. Give yourself some credit. 
If you do something good do not play down. Wallahi this is worth nothing 
[i.e., do not say to yourself that what you did was worth nothing].” This is 
an astounding statement, since it is contrary to common Islamic preaching 
and most popular writings on Islam. However, the khatib provides some 
qualifications for this idea: “I am not saying being arrogant. But at the same 
time recognizing the fact that you can make a difference, and this will help 
you actually resolve any problem. It will help you pursue that same 
approach into doing something [good] later on. If you do something good, 
praise yourself in a way and thank Allah subhanahu wa ta‘ala.” Again, we 
see how the concept of personal achievement has been dressed in an Islamic 
cloth. After this, he mentioned that 


[a]nother thing is not to imitate others. Be yourself. Though I am not say- 
ing that you have to reinvent everything ... But each one of us has some- 
thing to contribute. That is being an optimist is that you should imitate 
your own individuality, your own uniqueness, so to speak. And I am not 
saying in an arrogant way, but saying as a unique building block that can 
add to the building; add something new to it. 


What is specifically notable here is that he invokes no hadiths on the 
matter, nor does he talk about tawakkul (trust in God), which is a pivotal 
theme in Islamic texts. 

The other modernist-centered khutbah enumerated six points for reduc- 
ing marital discord: respecting and forgiving each other, listening to each 
other, supporting each other, protecting our homes from wickedness, estab- 
lishing a common goal in the home, and worshiping Allah together. Most of 
his talk involved giving details and examples of these six points. The resem- 
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blance to a six-step workshop for a happy marriage was clear, and in all like- 
lihood the khatib had probably consulted a popular booklet on the subject. 
The main difference between his advice given and what one would hear in 
a secular setting was found in the examples. On protecting homes from 
wickedness, he gave the example of avoiding haram images such those on 
the Internet; haram here substitutes for harmful in the secular version. 
Worshiping Allah together is probably the inversion (or conversion) of hav- 
ing a fun time together in the secular version. Two additional notes are 
appropriate here. Although he stated that “there is no culture of worship” in 
today’s households, he did not critique the modern lifestyle. Moreover, he 
did not mention that worshiping Allah together as a lifestyle counters the 
modern one; rather, it is just another lifestyle. Second, the khatib did not start 
from an Islamic framework and then adapt some modern elements to it. 
The final words indicated that, at least in this khutbah, a modernist 
framework was filled with Islamic allusions, not the other way around: 


I have homework for you tonight ... for the married brothers and sisters 
... If anything you can take from this khutbah, make a promise to your- 
self between you and Allah that you will do something different with your 
family tonight. Throw it out and say “I love you” ... [his voice tone 
changes from a serious to a casual one] ... If she is surprised [that] you 
said it, then you are not doing a good job. If she [unintelligible] says ma 
sha’ Allah [cynically expressing that she is not impressed] ... try some- 
thing else, try some flowers. 


Not only was the style of delivery modern, but so was the content. 
Furthermore, although little textual support was given in this khutbah, its 
Islamic texture was partially preserved by using such key Islamic terms as 
haram and ma sha’ Allah. 

It is interesting to note that the khatibs in these two last examples are rel- 
atively young and considered to be among this country’s emerging Muslim 
leaders. The first khatib is an immigrant; the other is American-born. Both of 
them are active and deliver many speeches. Ironically, this type of discourse 
could be considered “fundamentalist,” although it is also purely modern. 


Conclusion 


The analysis of khutbahs in Southern California clearly demonstrates how 
texts stay as an above-reality message and yet gracefully descend to a reality 
that cannot be ignored. Traces of American circumstances in which the kha- 
tib and his audience are immersed are highly visible. In fact, satisfaction with 
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the khutbah largely depends on the convergence of lived realities of both par- 
ties, more than on its content. In order to stay relevant, khatibs clearly engage 
in a conscious selection of texts and in contextualizing them in a way to fit 
with modernity, even if it is, at times, far-fetched. The observed khutbahs, 
which can hardly be judged as high-quality addresses, show a significant 
lack of Islamic knowledge and English-language ability. Contradictions can 
be easily detected in the addresses’ logic, and the messages are frequently 
poorly developed. Nevertheless, they achieve their goal of delivering a 
straightforward message of Islam — a message that stresses the basics of 
belief, reminds the audience of its moral mandates, encourages believers to 
straighten out their behavior, motivates them to perform virtuous deeds, and 
gives the attendees the sense of fulfilling a required act of worship that helps 
them remain good Muslims. 
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Ibn Taymiyya’s Criticism of 
Aristotelian Definition 


Sobhi Rayan 


Abstract 


Aristotle wrote of two “points of definition”: one posited in neg- 
ative and the other in positive terms. The negative formulation 
argues that concepts can be comprehended only through defini- 
tion, while the positive point stresses the consequences of defi- 
nition by focusing on the benefits to the sciences achieved 
through those “concepts.” Ibn Taymiyya criticizes these ideas on 
the grounds that definition neither necessarily leads to the reve- 
lation of the facts and truths of things and their quiddities, nor 
does it necessarily help in developing the sciences. We notice 
that his main criticism is directed at specific metaphysical ele- 
ments of definition, such as genus, species, differences (differ- 
entia/divisions), quiddity, and universality. He argues that these 
elements are purely mental and do not necessarily correspond to 
existence. 


Ibn Taymiyya differentiates between metaphysics and the con- 
crete physical world for, in his opinion, not all that comes to mind 
necessarily corresponds to existing objects in the concrete phys- 
ical world. Therefore, human knowledge should be established 
on concrete rules subject to experiment. He therefore refutes the 
logic of quiddity, which depends upon pure intellect, and calls for 
an experimental logic devoid of metaphysics. 


Introduction 


Ibn Taymiyya (1263-1328), considered one of the most prominent scholarly 
defenders of the tradition and the community (al-Sunna wa al-Jama‘ah), crit- 
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icized many intellectual doctrines, such as Ash‘arism, Greek philosophy, 
and forms of Sufism that had spread through the Muslim world by his time. 
His opposition to Greek philosophy was based on his understanding that its 
principles were incompatible with Islamic beliefs. He specifically opposed 
Aristotelian logic because it was the basis upon which that philosophy was 
established. His criticism of logic was not universal or generic, as against 
being a tool for ordering the mind; rather, it was aimed specifically at the 
Aristotelian formulation. 

Ibn Taymiyya deals with these forms of philosophy and logic in various 
sections of his numerous books. His Al-Radd ‘ala al-Mantiqiyin (Refutation 
of the Logicians)' specifically critiques Aristotelian logic by refuting the log- 
ical basis upon which Aristotelian philosophy is established and provides an 
alternative logic in its place. He attempts to prove that Aristotle’s logic, 
based as it is upon unchanging metaphysical principles, cannot be a practical 
tool for dealing with real, changing issues; however, it can deal with issues 
that are stable in their nature, such as mathematics. 

This article seeks to outline Aristotle’s definition as well as certain 
aspects of Ibn Taymiyya’s criticism from within Islamic epistemology. Ibn 
Taymiyya argues specifically against certain Aristotelian terms, such as 
genus, species, difference (differentia), quiddity, and universality, because 
they are not subject to experiment — they must be accepted as a foundation, 
but there is no method by which one may test their soundness. He tries to 
prove the invalidity of these metaphysical foundations in the “real world,” 
thereby indicating his understanding of the differentiation between the meta- 
physical (the abstract) and the physical (the concrete) by implication. 


Aristotelian Logical Definition 


In Aristotle’s philosophy, definition is considered the first stage in scientific 
research, for the beginning of science lies in defining the issues to be 
addressed. The quintessential purpose of a definition is to obtain accurate, 
clear, and distinct terms for subsequent discussion. He writes in his Topics 
that: “a correct definition must define a thing through its genus and its dif- 
ferentiae, and these belong to the order of things which are absolutely more 
intelligible than and prior to, the species.” Thus, his theory defines the 
function of definition and the distinction of the five universalities: “Seeing 
that all the higher genera are predicated of the lower. Either, then, it ought to 
be put into its nearest genus, or else to the higher genus all the differentiae 
ought to be appended whereby the nearest genus is defined.” 
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The ultimately single definitive effect of genera and differences (differ- 
entia) did not cause any inconsistencies in his theory because the genera are 
not limited; rather, they have a total feature or “universality. Aristotle empha- 
sizes the unity of genera and differences, since the genus is matter and power, 
just as the differentia is form and act. By saying this, he emphasizes the unity 
of matter and form: he recalls how “the genus and differentia are unified and 
points out that one (genus) is matter and potentiality, and the other (differen- 
tia) form and actuality, he intended to highlight the issue of unity of matter 
and form.” 

In Analytica Posteriora, Aristotle mentions that the function of a defini- 
tion is to explain — that is, a definition explains what the object is by know- 
ing the middle term. Definition reveals the thing’s essential nature,° and “to 
know its essential nature is, as we said, the same as to know the cause of a 
thing’s existence, and the proof of this depends on the fact [that] a thing must 
have a cause.’ The middle term is identified as the “cause.” “We conclude 
that in all our inquiries we are asking either whether there is a ‘middle’ or 
what the ‘middle’ is: for the ‘middle’ here is precisely the cause, and it is the 
cause that we seek in all our inquiries.” 

In his Metaphysics, Aristotle tries to combine the two previous thoughts: 
definition as a “classification function” on the one hand, and as an “explana- 
tory function” on the other. He argues: “Or has ‘definition,’ like ‘what a thing 
is,’ several meanings? ‘What a thing is’ in one sense means substance, and the 
‘this’ in one or another of the predicates, quantity, quality, and the like.” ° 
Here, he aims at an essential definition, which in many issues of scientific 
research constitutes a scientific problem. 


In short, what Aristotle wants us to see is that in many cases a Ti eoti ques- 
tion, when scientifically pursued, is in fact a scientific problem, a question 
seeking an explanation for a “concomitance of properties.’ Thus when we 
ask, ‘What is a bird?’ or ‘what is an elephant?’ we are ultimately asking: 
“What is it that accounts for the familiar total phenomena we find among 
birds and elephants?’ ‘What is it that accounts for the familiar collection 
of phenomena we find among human beings?’ Is this the ultimate mean- 
ing of ‘What is a human’?” 


The purpose of the question about “properties” is a recognition of a cer- 
tain object’s real properties, which express the quiddity of the known object 
through the thoughts existing in the mind. 
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The Rules of Definition 


Aristotle’s rules of definition are set forth in his Topics, the central question 
of which is the discussion on quiddity and its relationship with various sub- 
stances (prototypes). The definition used here is “quiddical,” a definition 
whereby the very differentiating essence of the definiendum is revealed. “The 
main subject of pics is the orderly and successful conduct of competitive 
disputes about quiddity and matters relating to quiddity.” "° 

The Aristotelian definition that most logicians have agreed upon can be 
summarized as follows: a definition (1) must give the quiddity of that 
which is to be defined. The definiens must be equivalent to the definiendum 
— it must be applicable to everything of which the definiendum can be pred- 
icated, and applicable to nothing else; (2) must not be circular; it must not, 
directly or indirectly, contain the subject to be defined; (3) must not be in 
the negative when it can be in positive terms. A definition must be positive, 
and not negative, if possible; and (4) should not be expressed in obscure or 
figurative language." In other words, according to Aristotle definition deter- 
mines the objective quiddity, the genus is that which sets the difference 
(differentia), and the species is where the parts of the definition are an 
organic unity. The objective of the definition is to reveal the real form that 
acts within substances. 

Definition is thus connected to Aristotle’ metaphysics regarding genera, 
species, and difference and, moreover, investigates an object in an attempt 
to reach its quiddity. To apply this definition, we might need other terms, yet 
terms the knowledge of which is presupposed. It is, of course, possible to 
define these new necessary terms, but each definition is established upon 
terms that do not require definition — simple terms that have topics that are 
no more analyzable. 


The Effects of Aristotelian Definition on Muslim 
Philosophers 


This construction of definition became directly known to Islamic philosophy 
upon translating Aristotle’s works into Arabic. Muslim philosophers were 
divided among themselves regarding Greek philosophy in general, and so 
differed on the concept of Aristotelian definition as well. Al-Farabi (d. 
950/51), Ibn Sina (d. 1037), al-Ghazali (d. 1111), and others adopted it, 
whereas others, among them Ibn Taymiyya, rejected it. 

Al-Farabi, for example, speaks of “complete definition”: “Since ‘com- 
plete definition’ focuses solely on one thing, it is possible to use it to answer 
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‘What is it?’, and can be used to indicate its distinction from other things. 
Definition defines two things of the object: the first, that it defines the uni- 
versality of the object and its quiddity; the second, that it defines what dif- 
ferentiates it from other things.” In other words, to identify what it is not. 
Ina sense, this refers to the positive and negative aspects of definition: what 
a thing is and what it is not." 

Ibn Sina has a slightly different perspective, for he believes that philoso- 
phers do not ask for “distinction” in definitions and that even if “distinction” 
follows naturally or explicitly, it only requires the realization of the object in 
its quiddity.* He therefore distinguishes between definition and description. 
Definition does not relate to an individual, but to a member of a class. 
Description, on the other hand, is a statement composed of the genus of a 
thing and the accidents concomitant to it. Therefore, the description becomes 
equivalent to the thing." 

Al-Ghazali states that “definition is a statement that indicates the quid- 
dity of something.” In his A/-Mustasfa, al-Ghazali writes: “As for the ‘real 
definition,’ it cannot be imagined to be more than one definition, because the 
universalities are confined; if [the definition] does not mention them, it is not 
considered a ‘real definition’; if other things are mentioned along with the 
‘universalities,’ these extras are redundant.” 

Definition, according to these three philosophers, revolves around the 
discussion of an object’s quiddity. This attitude complies with Aristotle’s 
theory and indicates the extent of his influence on Muslim philosophers. 
Other philosophers, many of whom were also jurisprudents, including Ibn 
Taymiyya, took a different stance on the relationship drawn by Aristotle 
between definition and concept — a relationship upon which many philoso- 
phers also elaborated. 

A number of philosophers divided knowledge into two types, concep- 
tual (tasawwur) and judgmental (tasdiq), where concept precedes judgment. 
This is the acquisition of the object’s image in the mind, which is knowledge 
devoid of judgment and acquired by definition. Judgment, on the other hand, 
is knowledge accompanied by judgment and is acquired by analogy or syl- 
logism.'* Al-Farabi, following Aristotle, wrote that each type of knowledge 
is either “complete” or “incomplete,” contingent upon the type of defini- 
tion used — the Greek relationship between “concept” and “real definition.” 
Here too, we must understand the concept’s various parts before we can 
comprehend the “complete concept.” To have “incomplete knowledge,” 
however, is to know the object in question by the accidentals external to its 
essence.” 
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According to al-Ghazali, “logicians called the knowledge of words 
‘concept’ and the knowledge of declarative relativity in between them ‘judg- 
ment.’ They argued that science is either concept or judgment, and some of 
our scientists have called the former ‘knowledge’ and the latter ‘science.’ We 
say now that realizations have become restricted to knowledge and science, 
or to concept and judgment.””' Ibn Rushd held that “teaching is of two types: 
conceptual and judgmental, and the methods of judgment existing among 
people were three: evidence, debate, and oration; the methods of concept are 
two: either the object itself or its analogues.”” 

Harry Wolfson writes that “as contrasted with tasdiq, tasawwur is called 
the first knowledge. It is said to imply that there is a thing or simple thing and 
that that simple thing is designated by a term or by a single term, which con- 
veys to the mind the meaning or the essence of that thing, in which meaning, 
however, there is no truth or falsehood. In contradistinction to this, tasdiq is 
said to be ‘assertion or the denial of something about something. ””” 

The Muslim philosophers mentioned above clearly consider definition 
a requisite for reaching a concept, thereby complying, in other words, with 
Aristotle’s formation. 


Sources of Ibn Taymiyyas Criticism 


Ibn Taymiyya rejects the connection between concept and definition, argu- 
ing that the former is not in need of the latter by exposing the use of logical 
fallacies within the Aristotelian construct, specifically focusing on petitio 
principii (dawr qabli) and “relativity.” Some of his counterarguments mir- 
ror the writing of Greek Sophists and Skeptics, although there is no histori- 
cal evidence of direct translation of their writings into Arabic. 

Despite the fact that the Sophists’ actual writings were not available, 
Muslim philosophers were familiar with their thought through the writings 
of Plato and Aristotle. Ibn Rushd, for example, devoted a book to sophistry,” 
explaining Aristotle’s “On Sophistical Refutations,” wherein he shows 
errors in its methodology. Similarly, although Muslim writings mention 
Stoic philosophers,” we can glean little of the actual philosophy from these 
writings beyond a few fragmented ideas. Muslim philosophers only knew 
about the Stoics through Aristotle’s interpreters (e.g., Alexander the 
Aphrodisi and the grammarian Yahya al-Nahawi); by references in Greek 
medical books, especially those of Galen; and through works such as that of 
Gaskabis, which Miskawayhi translated into Arabic.” Josef van Ess empha- 
sizes this: “Of course, there were no Arabic transmissions of any work of 
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Greek skeptics. There is nothing like — as I would call it — ‘academic’ trans- 
mission as I could find it, for instance, with the works of Aristotle or Galen. 
No one even knew the famous names of the old skeptics.””’ 


Ibn Taymiyyas Criticsm 


Whatever the sources that influenced Ibn Taymiyya, what is of concern here 
is his criticism itself, which is summarized below. 


AGAINST THE NEGATIVE POINT: “THE REQUIRED CONCEPT 
CANNOT BE ACHIEVED EXCEPT BY DEFINITION.” 

1. This is not and cannot be a taken-for-granted (axiom) proposition; 
like any other proposition, negative or positive, it requires evidence to prove 
it. Negation of a proposition (here, claiming concepts cannot be achieved 
but by definition) without evidence implies either a logical fallacy, a peti- 
tio principii, or a lack of evidence. “If this is a declaration without knowl- 
edge, how can such a declaration without knowledge form a basis for the 
scales of science?” 

2. The logicians’ claim that definition is a statement indicating the 
definiendum’s (defined object) quiddity is refuted outright. If the definition 
is the statement of the definiens (the defining statement), the definiens either 
defines the definiendum by a certain definition or defines it without a defi- 
nition. The first state leads to a circulatory regress (tasalsul) of cause and 
accounts, because each definition needs another definition ad infinitum. The 
second state only underscores the erroneous nature of the logicians’ claim.” 
Aristotle’s formulation calls for definition by simple words and phrases, the 
knowledge of which is presupposed. It also considers the simple words that 
constitute the definition as incapable of further definition. Ibn Taymiyya 
argues that this claim is false on the grounds that these simple words require 
further definition, that the definition may need additional definition, and that 
it is possible to continue the series of definitions endlessly. “For example, 
someone who is ignorant of the definiendum is unable to define what is 
unknown to him, while someone who knows an object and then defines it 
has first apprehended it and only subsequently formulated the definition. 
Definitions are thus not indispensable for the apprehension of objects.”* 
This matter produces a petitio principii or circulatory regress that prevents 
reaching the required definition. 

3. Scholars (ulama) in all nations define matters without utilizing logical 
definitions. “We do not find any of the highest scholars speaking of such def- 
initions, neither the outstanding jurisprudents, nor the scientists of medicine, 
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mathematics, nor the craftsmen — although each comprehends the vocabulary 
of his or her knowledge.”*’ Here, Ibn Taymiyya tries to prove that the sciences 
do not need logical definition to be practiced, thereby implying that their 
development has no connection with definition. They can achieve knowl- 
edge of the required terms and concepts of knowledge without definition. 

4. Stable and acceptable definitions do not exist in the branches of 
human knowledge. For example, the well-known definition of a “human 
being” as a “rational animal” has been exposed to severe criticism. Similarly, 
even the definition of “the Sun” and such entities has been criticized. Gram- 
marians have noted more than twenty definitions for “name” and, likewise, 
for “analogy.” All of these definitions have been criticized.” Through such 
objections, Ibn Taymiyya elaborates on the fact that definitions are con- 
stantly changing and are thus unstable in the various sciences, which leads 
to the conclusion that the development of science does not require Aris- 
totelian definitions. Furthermore, this same instability means that it is impos- 
sible to reach true quiddity. 

5. The philosophers’ argument that quiddity occurs through a “real def- 
inition” consisting of genus and species is rejected, for such a definition is 
either unavailable or impossible.” We find a similar objection to this among 
the Stoics, who argued that logic does not deal with concepts and universal- 
ities. In addition, Chrysippus’ (c. 279-c. 206 Bc) theory of definition does not 
deal with genus, species, or quiddity because of the possibility of violating 
an unknown essence and of the difficulty in distinguishing the genera and 
difference (differentia) from the general and particular accidentals. The 
Stoics, therefore, depended on incomplete definition or the description 
formed from the object’s properties.** 

6. Observers cannot understand what definition is unless they under- 
stand the words that indicate its meanings. The words indicate the meaning 
or the subject, in effect, a petitio principii, presupposing the validity of 
meaning. One who has not conceived of the named object, whether “bread,” 
“water,” “sky,” “earth,” “father,” “or “mother,” will be unable to compre- 
hend even the indication of the word referring to the object. If one has con- 
ceived of the named object’s meaning before hearing it, even if one does not 
know the indication of the word to it, we cannot say that one conceived of it 
by hearing the utterance of the word. It would have to be said that one did 
not conceive of the word’s meaning until one had heard and understood it, 
and that it was impossible for one to understand the word’s meaning until 
one had conceived of the meaning before that, leading one to believe that 
he/she understood the concept before the definition was given.” 
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7. The concept of the definiens (defining) does not necessitate commu- 
nication, for the speaker or proponent may conceive of the meaning of what 
he/she is saying without using words. Conversely, the listener or receiver 
can comprehend a meaning without receiving or uttering words. This con- 
tradicts the argument that words are only conceivable because of their defi- 
nition, which is the statement of the definiens.*° 

8. Human beings can conceive of existential objects either through their 
appearance to the physical senses (e.g., taste, color, and smell) and the 
objects that bear these properties, or through their instinctive feelings (e.g., 
hunger, feeding, love, hatred, joy, and sadness). They can conceive of 
objects either in a concrete or absolute way, and none of these concepts 
needs definition.” This objection is quite similar to the ideas of Sextus 
Empiricus: “If the senses do not understand the external extra-mental things, 
the intellect will not be able to understand them either. Therefore, we cannot 
judge the extra-mental and the basic things.” Both Ibn Taymiyya and 
Sextus Empiricus believe that knowledge of things depends on the senses; 
however, each uses this for a different aim. Ibn Taymiyya argues to refute 
the need for definition, and Sextus argues to lend doubt to all kinds of 
knowledge. We find this idea in Fakhr al-Razi’s writings as well. “The human 
being is able to conceive of only what he realizes through his senses or what 
he has found in the instinctive self, such as pain and pleasure, or what he has 
in the spontaneity of the intellect, such as the concept of the universe, sin- 
gleness or multiplicity, or what of the intellect or imagination conform of 
such components. Anything else is not conceivable at all.”” 

9. It is possible to object to definition through invalidation or opposition. 
Invalidation can be either co-extensive or co-exclusive; opposition can be by 
another definition. If one can nullify the definition and offer an alternative 
definition, one will have discovered that one can conceive of the object with- 
out definition.” 

10. Logicians admit that some concepts are intuitive and will not admit 
of definition in order to avoid a causal circulatory regress. When a definition 
is stated (because people realize things differently), some will doubt or 
negate what is taken for granted by others. Therefore, some concepts are 
intuitive for some people but not for others. In other words, definitions are 
relative and unstable, depending on the listeners’ mental/cognitive levels.“ 


An examination of Ibn Taymiyya’s critical arguments reveals that he uses 
the arguments of the Skeptics and the Sophists in an attempt to refute those 
of the logicians. He shakes logical bases by requesting that all axioms, even 
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those that cannot realistically be definitively proved or invalidated, be estab- 
lished with proofs — an impossible act. He also brings in the “relativity of 
knowledge,” saying that knowledge is subjective (relative to the human 
being) and is not necessarily related to the object it describes. 


AGAINST THE POSITIVE POINT: “DEFINITION BENEFITS THE 
SCIENCES THROUGH THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONCEPTS” 

1. Even if we were to accept that “definition is the statement of the 
definiens (the defining statement) and that definition will be taken as given, 
it becomes a declarative proposition, an argument devoid of evidence: 
receivers either knew and believed, or did not, in the definiendum prior to 
hearing the definition. If they knew beforehand, they do not gain from hear- 
ing the definition; if they did not know, they are obliged to accept it as given, 
though there is no necessary evidence. Consequently, they know that the 
informer is not infallible and that they cannot necessarily trust the defini- 
tion.” Definition without evidence does not benefit knowledge, due to the 
possibility of error” 

In this objection, Ibn Taymiyya depends on linguistic arguments, moving 
from essential logic into a discussion of the language of logic. In its depend- 
ence on the informer’s statement, which lacks argument and proof, the declar- 
ative proposition remains a probable one that is likely to be correct or incor- 
rect; however, it cannot be considered a correct and convincing definition. 

2. If “definition were beneficial to the concept of the definiendum (the 
defined), that would occur only after knowledge of the truth of definition. It 
is at the same time impossible to know the truth of the definition before 
knowing the definition itself, and knowledge of the truth of definition takes 
place only after knowing the definiendum.’“ This, once again, is another 
causal petitio principii and circulatory regress. 

3. Single concepts cannot be necessary, because the intellect either does 
or does not feel them. If it does, the concept or its occurrence is prevented, 
since the occurrence of something that has already occurred is impossible. 
However, the continuity and repetition of the feeling or its power can be 
required or repeated. If the intellect does not conceive of them, it is impossi- 
ble to require the self to feel what it does not feel, because request and inten- 
tion are preceded by conceiving them.“ Ibn Taymiyya establishes this objec- 
tion on sensory arguments, while Aristotle’s logic is founded on a purely 
mental basis. He tries to turn mental logic into sensual logic, which is subject 
to the relative changes that characterize the senses and which make it differ- 
ent from a purely mental logic characterized by stable rules. 
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Criticism of the Components of Definition 


Greek philosophers argued that “complete definition” benefits the concept of 
truth and that this definition consists of the genus and differences (differen- 
tia), as well as common characterizing essences, excluding external “gen- 
eral” and “specific” accidents.“ Quiddities are divided into the constitutive 
essential and the non-constitutive essential. The first is realized intuitively, 
because it is the topic of definition and needs no proof; the second is that 
which needs proof of its relation to the actual essential. Ibn Taymiyya rejects 
the comparison between these two essentials, since he does not distinguish 
between quiddity and existence and deals with both essentials with no dis- 
tinction. He does, however, distinguish between the “essential,” which 
includes the meanings of “the essential,” and non-essential external acciden- 
tals. He believes that the philosophers’ error stems from these two corrupt ori- 
gins: the false difference between the quiddity and its existence and between 
the essential and accidental nature of the quiddity itself. 


The Difference between the Quiddity 
and Its Existence 


Ibn Taymiyya rejects the philosophers’ claim that the quiddity has a stable 
truth other than its own existence — that the absolute facts of species (the 
quiddities of genera, species, and the other universalities) — exist in sub- 
stances (prototypes). Instead, he holds that it exists and is stable only in the 
intellect. What is implicit in the intellect can be broader than that which 
exists in substances.” 

He disputes the idea of the existence of abstract quiddity in the extra- 
mental world, admitting only the existence of essential substances. Since the 
quiddity follows the question of “What is it?” and the inquirer wishes to 
depict the answer to the same question within oneself (in the form of an 
object), the answer must create the concept of the object in the inquirer’s 
self: this is “mental stability,’ whether that uttered thing exists external to the 
intellect or not. The term quiddity, then, refers to what exists in the “intel- 
lect,” and “existence” refers to what exists outside it.“ The question of 
“What is it?” is originally a mental question, and thus its answer depends on 
mental proofs that do not depend on sense and experience. Therefore, the 
discussion of quiddities takes place by purely mental tools, while the discus- 
sion of the extra-mental world should depend on experiential tools. This 
approach contradicts Aristotle’s theory, which proposes the existence of 
quiddity in the existential world. This separation between quiddity and exis- 
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tence, which is in itself a separation between the metaphysical and the real 
(physical) world, confirms Ibn Taymiyya’s attempts to establish human 
knowledge on facts that are subject to experiment. 

There is also a hierarchy of abstraction when dealing with matters of the 
intellect: handwritten letters correspond to general and abstract words of lan- 
guage that, in turn, correspond to meanings held in the intellect. But even 
though each of these three layers deals with, includes, and pervades proto- 
types external to the intellect, this does not indicate a direct correspondence 
between them and these external substances.” In other words, quiddities and 
general meanings can include substances in the extra-mental world; how- 
ever, this does not imply the inverse: that mental estimates (muqaddarat 
dhihniyah) can be much broader than that which exists in the quiddical sub- 
stances that supposedly exist independently in the external world. 

The difference of opinions between Ibn Taymiyya and the Greek 
philosophers is quite clear here. He contradicts Plato’s statement that there 
is a correspondence between the existential world and the world of ideals; 
challenges Aristotle’s theory by saying “or exists in this and this,” which 
means the existence of the quiddity in the substances themselves; and dis- 
putes the philosophical idea that there is a common universality among the 
substances in the intellect. 


A Comparison between the Essential 
and the Accidental 


Ibn Taymiyya believes that classifying the properties of quiddity into essen- 
tial (that whereby we must conceive of the quiddity) and accidental (that 
which is not necessary to conceive of the quiddity) is unreal and invalid. 
This depends upon the intellect’s estimation and, as such, there is always 
another, more complete concept just above any concept. If by “concept” one 
means “the absolute feeling” of something, then it is possible to apprehend 
it without the properties that have been made “essential.” It is possible to feel 
that the human being is neither a “speaking animal” nor a growing sensitive 
body that moves of its own volition. If by “concept” we mean “complete 
concept,” then describing a “speaking animal” does not require a complete 
concept of the described object because the definiendum’s properties are not 
limited to what is mentioned. Thus, the distinction between “essential” and 
“accidental” stems solely from the intellect and does not exist in the extra- 
mental world. The intellectual estimate does not necessarily correspond to 
the objects of the extra-mental world. Ibn Taymiyya argues that if quiddity 
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means a “complete concept” of the “stable self” in the extra-mental world, 
then it is impossible to conceive of it by negating these properties. If guid- 
dity means what the “conceiver” conceives of in the intellect, then this again 
is simply relative and increases or decreases according to the intellect." 

In the extra-mental world, there is a difference between essential and 
accidental properties: 


It is possible that “human being” comes to mind, though it does not arise 
that he is “speaking” or is an “animal.” Similarly, the accidental “black” 
may come to mind as “black” and not as a color, nor as an “accidental” 
or “a quality for another thing” and so on. If, however, the concept of 
black were to come to mind together with the concept of “black” as a 
color or a characteristic, the intellect can only know that it “exists by 
another thing.” So too if “the sensitive body, growing and moving by its 
own volition” comes to mind along with “human being,” the intellect 
must know that a human being is described.” 


Therefore, it is impossible to distinguish simultaneously between a 
quiddity’s essential and an accidental property in the extra-mental world. 
This shows that the essential and the accidental play the same cognitive role 
in revealing the truths of things. If it is necessary to distinguish between 
them, then the accidental property has a more important role to play on the 
cognitive level than the essential does. 

Ibn Taymiyya opposes those philosophers who claim that the concept of 
the essential precedes the concept of the accidental: 


Intuitively, these accidentals are all accidental to the described object, and 
they may or may not come to mind. The more they come to mind, the 
more the human being knows the described. But if they do not come to 
mind, only his knowledge of its properties is less. To say such a thing is 
outside the “self” and another is inherently inside it is a judgment that has 
no evidence, either in the extra-mental world, in innate intelligence or 
instinct.” 


He believes that the difference between them should depend on facts 
from the extra-mental world, and not only on the intellectual estimation. 


If one of the two descriptions is essential, while the other is not, the dif- 
ference between them is attributed to their extra-mental stable reality 
rather than the intellect. But if the difference between the extra-mental 
facts does not exist except by variances of intellectual movement, it will 
not be a truth: quiddity and truth would be estimated in the intellect, not 
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in the outside world. In this case, if these estimations have no truth 
beyond the bounds of an individual’s intellect, what could they be other 
than flights of imagination void of any solid holding?™ 


Here, he is giving more weight to the subjectivity and stability of expe- 
rience than to the changing intellectual estimation, which would, by defini- 
tion, differ from individual to individual. It might perhaps be possible to 
consider these two principles, namely, the difference between quiddity and 
existence and the difference between the essential and the accidental, as a 
single thought: the first deals with the existential and the second with the 
cognitive aspect of a theory that does not distinguish between the logical and 
the existential and considers the “intellectual abstraction” to be a part of 
existence also. 

The unification of essential and accidental properties means that the 
components of definition are not indicative of the quiddity of things. It is the 
accidentals that indicate the existence of extra-mental things. 


Quiddity for them is an expression of what the word indicates by corre- 
spondence, and its internal part is what the word indicates by inclusion. 
The essential external to it is what it tells through concomitance. The 
quiddity, its internal part, and its external essentials are referred to the 
indication of correspondence and inclusion and concomitance. This mat- 
ter is related to the speaker’s intention and goal, and what he indicates by 
his uttered word does not belong to the facts that exist in themselves. The 
speakers’ concept can be corresponding or non-corresponding. Here, they 
differentiated between the identical properties by making some of them 
essential going into the truth, and some accidental, extra-mental and 
essential to the truth." 


Ibn Taymiyya moves from the logical discussion (of quiddity, the 
essential, and the accidental) to a discussion of the language of logic (cor- 
respondence, inclusion, and concomitance), which defines content accord- 
ing to the meanings of words and the speaker’s intention, not according to 
mental necessities. The accidentals of definition become a mere scientific 
nomenclature, subjecting these accidentals to the scholar’s discretion in 
his/her aim to express the experiences of the objects. This implies that this 
knowledge is exposed to change at any moment, if a new accidental corre- 
sponds more to the habits of the objects. This approach establishes logic 
on the experience of human beings according to the data of reality, rather 
than depending solely on the intellectual rules of logic. 
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Definition According to Ibn Taymiyya 


Ibn Taymiyya claims that the function of definition (hadd) is to distinguish 
the defined (definiendum) from other objects. This indicates his acceptance 
of the nominal definition and his opposition to the Aristotelian definition, 
which seeks to reveal the quiddity of things, and shows his rejection of the 
components of definition (genus and differentia). Ibn Taymiyya attempts to 
prove that there is no difference between Aristotelian definition and nominal 
definition, claiming that “the definition gives details of what the name indi- 
cates in general; it is impossible to say: the name does not define the name 
in any way, and it is impossible to say: it defines everything. The definition 
is the same.””” 

His rejection of the distinction between logical definition and nominal 
definition, as well as his claim that they perform the same function, indicate 
his objection to the arguments of those philosophers who clearly distin- 
guished between the two definitions. For example, Aristotle distinguishes 
between them by saying: 


Since, therefore, to define is to prove either a thing’s essential nature or 
the meaning of its name we may conclude that definition, if it in no sense 
proves essential nature, is a set of words signifying precisely what a name 
signifies. But that is a strange consequence, for both what is not substance 
and what does not exist at all would be definable.* 


Thus a definition is given to existing things and cannot be given to non- 
existing things; however, a name can be given to an existing or non-existing 
thing. Aristotle also stipulates that a definition should be for the quiddities, 
but names can be given to non-quiddities. According to Ibn Sina (980-1037): 


A thing which is said to belong to it (the definition): is either on account 
of the name or on account of the essence (dhat). That which is on account 
of the name is a differentiated statement indicating what is understood by 
the name in use. What is on account of the essence is a differentiated 
statement [of what is] known of the essence by its quiddity.” 


A person’s name refers to the person who uses the name, and this indi- 
cates the name’s subjectivity, relativity, and difference according to the dif- 
ferences between people. On the other hand, definition depends on quiddity, 
which is not related to the human being but to the defined object. Since def- 
inition deals with the object’s content, not with its image, it depends on sta- 
ble objective components. 
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Robinson mentions that the goal of nominal definition is to inform or 
establish the meaning of a word or a symbol. It is a word-word, according 
to the image of the statement that one word means the same as the other, 
while the definition of a word-object is like the image of the statement that 
one word means a specific thing.” In this way, the nominal definition is a 
translation of one word by another word, or by an object or a meaning, as a 
result of which a definition is constructed using situational methods that 
depend on the people’s empirical experiences. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s criticism of Aristotelian definition is due to its depend- 
ence on such metaphysical bases as genus, differentia, quiddity, and univer- 
sality, all of which, in his opinion, do not exist in the external world; rather, 
they exist only in the intellect and not in visible things: “What is universal 
and absolute in people’s minds exists only in personification, and it is spec- 
ified, and distinguished in people’s eyes.” This is his attempt to separate the 
metaphysical from the tangible, which is subject to experiment. He also 
seeks to establish the definition upon realistic and objective principles and 
bases that are subject to examination and experimentation. Therefore, he 
rejects the Aristotelian functional role of definition, which seeks to reveal the 
defined object’s (definiendum) quiddity in an attempt to recognize it. 


What is meant by definition is that mere definition arouses the listener to 
imagine the reality of the definiendum, which he does not imagine except 
by uttering the defining words, as some people — some of the logicians 
and others — think, but it is a grave error to think that names require 
knowledge of the nominatus by those who hear the utterance.” 


Definition and name do not lead to the reality of the definiendum, and 
definition does not help to imagine the definiendum. 


If it is said: what helps is mere conceptualization of the nominatus with- 
out judging whether it is this thing or something else, but the conceptual- 
ization of a human being, they will say: this will be a mere indication of 
the single utterance to its meaning, and this is the indication of the name 
to its nominatum, as if it were said the man. This proves what we have 
said above that the indication of definition is like the indication of the 
name. The mere utterance of the name does not entail depicting the nom- 
inatum to the person who had not conceptualized it without that; the name 
indicates it and refers to it.” 


In this way, we see that the definition is like the name; it does not require 
that the definiendum be conceptualized. Rather, its function is limited to ref- 
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erence of the definiendum and does not go beyond that to reveal the latter’s 
reality. Reference to the object provides the inquirer with some knowledge 
that enables him/her to distinguish the object referred to from other objects; 
however, it does not provide him/her with knowledge of the object’s quid- 
dity. This stems from Ibn Taymiyya’s belief in the impossibility of attaining 
knowledge of the object’s quiddity. He also argues that the development of 
diverse sciences does not require the definition of quiddity and that science 
can develop by nominal definition. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s rejection of the ability of definition to attain the quid- 
dity of the definiendum makes definition equal to the functional role of the 
name. This means that the definition refers only to the object’s meaning, as 
opposed its quiddity. In other words, moving from the definition to the 
definiendum is a sort of moving from the signal to the signified (the indi- 
cated) on the symbolic level, but not on the objective, practical one. This 
approach to the quiddity stems from two of Ibn Taymiyya’s ideas: (1) rejec- 
tion of the distinction between the essential and the accidental attributes and 
(2) a lack of distinction between the quiddity and existence. 

Ibn Taymiyya opposes the philosophers’ claim that the quiddity has a 
stable truth other than its own existence — that is, that the absolute facts of 
species (the quiddities of genera, species, and the other universalities) exist 
in substances (prototypes). Instead, he holds that quiddity exists and is sta- 
ble only in the intellect. What is implicit in the intellect can be broader than 
that which exists in substances.” He also denies the idea of the existence of 
abstract quiddity in the extra-mental world, admitting only the existence of 
essential substances. Since the quiddity follows the question of “What is it?” 
and the inquirer wishes to depict within himself/herself the object of the 
answer to this question, the answer must create the concept of the object in 
the inquirer’s self: this is “mental stability,” whether that uttered thing exists 
external to the intellect or not. The term quiddity, then, refers to that which 
exists in the “intellect,” and “existence” refers to what exists outside it.” 

The question of “What is it?” is originally a mental question, and the 
answer depends on mental proofs that do not rely on sense and experience. 
Therefore, the discussion on quiddities takes place by purely mental tools, 
while the discussion on the extra-mental world should depend on experimen- 
tal tools. This approach contradicts Aristotle’s theory, which proposes the 
existence of quiddity in the existential world, for it is considered a purely 
mental issue that has no connection with individual empirical objects. Fur- 
thermore, the non-distinction between the essential and the accidental leads 
Ibn Taymiyya to refute the components of the definition of quiddity of which 
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it consists. Consequently, the definition turns into a mere name or a sign/sym- 
bol that refers to the name’s meaning, not to its reality. 

According to Ibn Taymiyya, “the definition alerts us to conceptualize 
the definiendum, as the name does. The intellect might be inattentive to 
something, and if it hears its name or its definition, it is alerted to the object 
which was referred to by a name or by a definition and imagines it. The 
advantage of the definition is of the same kind as that of the name, and this 
is the correct thing, which is the distinction between the definiendum and 
other things.” The function of a name, which is a sign or a symbol of a cer- 
tain meaning, is to alert and remind one of this meaning so it can be recol- 
lected mentally. Alerting the mind to the meaning does not mean revealing 
the meaning’s reality, but serves only as a mere reference to it. 

Ibn Taymiyya distinguishes between two types of definition: verbal 
(lafzi) and descriptive (wasfi). 


Definition of differentiae is made by attributes, and definition of visible 
objects is made by directions. For example, the definition or limit of the 
land is made by directions like, from the south it is so and so; from the 
east it is so and so; and in this way, the land is distinguished by its name 
only. The definition of the land is needed if we fear an addition or reduc- 
tion to it; the insertion of all the definienda and exclusion of what does 
not belong to it, as the name indicates, as the definition of differentia 
does.” 


This means that the philosophical definition that is based on genus and 
differentia does not contradict the definition of land. In both cases, the defi- 
nition does not reveal the quiddity of a thing, but refers to its position. 


The reality of definition in both places is the indication of the nominatus 
only. Naming is a situational linguistic issue, and it is based on the inten- 
tion of the nominatus and its language. Therefore, the jurisprudents say: 
The definitions of some names are known by their language whereas in 
the case of others, some are known by their religious law and others by 
convention. When we want to demonstrate the intention of the speaker, 
we build this upon the definitions of his speech, and if we want to demon- 
strate its truth and determination, we need to have evidence of the correct- 
ness of his speech. The first case includes demonstration of description of 
his speech, while the second includes demonstration of judgment of his 
speech.“ 


It is clear now that subjecting the definition to linguistic interpretation 
after rejecting its components of quiddity makes the definition relatively 
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understood, but not stable, for it is changeable and depends on the speaker’s 
intention and the definition of words in the speaker’s language, both of 
which are issues of instability because of the differences among people and 
among meanings in their languages. This relative definition of definition is 
meant to exclude the stable metaphysical elements upon which the defini- 
tion leans, as well as its establishment upon the changing reality that marks 
the definition as something situational that human beings have laid down by 
agreement. It is not an objective issue whose quiddity and stable compo- 
nents are defined in the object separate from human beings. 

Interestingly, Ibn Taymiyya’s interpretation of definition is based on a 
principle of tangible realization that takes into consideration the logic of 
similarity and difference. This sort of thinking deals with the object’s con- 
ception, not with its content. The criterion is not the object’s stable content, 
but such objective established circumstances as language, law, and conven- 
tions. In this way, the standard is a conventional one characterized by rela- 
tive changes so that the definition will fit any changes that science may 
undergo. The definition of science must necessarily be progressive and pro- 
visional, for any extension of knowledge or alteration in current opinion 
with respect to the subject matter may lead to a more or less extensive 
change in the particulars included in the science. As its composition would 
therefore be altered, it may quite possible that a different set of characteris- 
tics would be found to be better adapted as differentiae for defining its 
name.” 


The depiction of the speaker’s speech is like the depiction of the names 
of things once by translation for someone who has conceptualized the 
nominatus though without knowing its name, and once for someone who, 
knowing its name, has conceptualized the nominatus. We point at the 
nominatus according to possibility, either to the object itself or to its 
equivalent. Therefore, we can say that the definition can be either for the 
name or the nominatus.” 


This parallel between the meaning of the definiendum and the nomina- 
tus shows that what the definition indicates is the same things as that to 
which the name refers. It also shows that both the definition and the 
definiendum require a definition, by moving from the definition to the 
definiendum in the case of knowing the former and not knowing the latter. 
That takes place by reference to the subject itself; or what resembles it. In a 
case of knowing the definiendum without knowing its definition, the defin- 
ing is done by translation. 
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The truth is that definition means describing the definiendum by what 
separates it from other things. The attributes help in knowing the described 
thing by information, 


... but the informer is not like the beholder and the one who knows the 
object by its attributes and qualities is not like the one who sees it. If 
someone already knows the nominatus, the name is enough for him and 
he does not need a definition in this case. He who has not seen the object 
with his own eyes does not benefit from the definition as much as the one 
who knows the name. The name tells him about the object that he already 
knows and has seen with his own eyes. For the one who does not know 
the individual visible thing itself, the definition can enable him to know 
only the type but not the individual thing itself, like the one who associ- 
ates pleasure with drinking wine, whereas the one who has never drunk 
wine will associate pleasure with eating bread and meat by analogy, and 
the difference between the two pleasures is known.” 


Ibn Taymiyya believes that information can help one know the described 
(the named) thing. This knowledge is gained through auditory transfer, which 
is less reliable or credible than visual transfer. For one who knows the indi- 
vidual thing itself (the object), the benefit of the name is larger than the ben- 
efit of the definition, because the name’s function is to refer to the previ- 
ously known object. The function of the definition for the person who does 
not know the object is to determine the type to which the specific individual 
object belongs, but not the object itself. If the specific object was previously 
unknown, then the function of the definition is like the function of the name. 

Ibn Taymiyya makes a comparison between the definition and the name. 
The former leads to knowledge of the type/species, which is complete 
knowledge, but does not provide help for knowing the specific topic. On the 
other hand, the latter refers to the individual and the specific topic itself. This 
shows his interest in knowledge of the specified object, which is the thing 
that possesses a real existence in concrete reality, because there are no gen- 
era and differentiae in the concrete world, only objects and persons. 

It is quite clear that Ibn Taymiyya attempts to establish a theory of def- 
inition based on the senses and experience and to rid the definition of any 
elements of quiddity that are not subject to tangible experiment. He believes 
that the goal of definition is to distinguish between the definiendum and 
other things, something that can be achieved if the person depend on his/her 
concrete experience. This knowledge concerning the individual object 
becomes more real than any knowledge that depends on the knowledge of 
the differentiae, and not of the individual object itself. 
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Conclusion 


Ibn Taymiyya’s criticism of Aristotle’s definition and its components corre- 
sponds to his general intellectual approach, which endeavors to separate 
metaphysics from physical reality. He holds that quiddity does not exist in 
subjective or concrete substances (prototypes) or in the non-material world 
of ideals (archetypes), but rather is a purely mental matter that is subject to 
the caprices of intellect. Since the fields of mental estimation are broader 
than those of physical reality, there can indeed be some correspondence 
between them; however, this correspondence is wholly unnecessary. That is, 
not all that the intellect reaches may correspond to entities in the external 
extra-mental world. 

The distinction between the essential and the accidental is also a mental 
matter that is not necessarily identical with objects in the real world, where 
it is impossible to distinguish between the essential and the accidental; they 
are equal in this world. Any non-distinction between essential and acciden- 
tal properties means that one cannot deal with experimentation and the 
observation of existent objects, because experimentation and observation 
have, as their very nature, relative rather than absolute truth. 

The consideration of quiddity as a purely mental estimate that may or 
may not correspond to an object’s existence, and the single consideration of 
the essential and accidental within existential terms, can only lead one to 
believe that the metaphysical components of definition do not lead to true 
existential definition. As quiddity itself is unreachable by these components, 
it is therefore necessary to depend on tools from the existential world regu- 
lated by logical guidelines subject to experiment. 
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Editorial 


To Revolt or Not to Revolt: A Muslim 
Perspective on the Egyptian Experiment 


Although—with a long way to go—the eighteen-day demonstrations in 
Egypt from January 25, 2011 to February 11, 2011, which toppled President 
Hosni Mubarak will ultimately go down in history as one of the great revo- 
lutions. This event stands alongside the French Revolution (1789-1799) 
and the Russian Revolutions (1917-1918). Almost everybody will agree 
that it was not a religiously motivated one, even though it was executed 
through an unprecedented cooperation between different religious groups 
and affiliations. In fact, this revolution was inspired by social, political, and 
economic concerns. 

However, with the majority of the Egyptians being Muslim (perhaps, 
because of that), and despite being un-Islamic itself, the Mubarak regime 
couldn’t resist both unleashing Islamic propaganda and appealing to Islam- 
ic sensibilities of the demonstrators in its effort to foil the demonstrations. 
Could or should these demonstrations have been thwarted by justifiable 
Islamic injunctions? 

This came through the Grand Mufti (the formal, highest Muslim au- 
thority) of Egypt, Dr. Ali Jum*ah, who made several pronouncements to 
discourage Muslim youth and their families from continuing to participate 
in the demonstrations. This brings forward some important questions: are 
peaceful demonstrations to remove a “despotic” leader and a “corrupt” 
government allowed (even if riddled with potential chaos)? Or should 
Muslims allow themselves to be ruled in perpetual tyranny and oppression 
in order to foster a lack of obvious chaos (not peace; as a tyrannical rule 
cannot be peaceful to the people themselves in the first place)? This edito- 
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rial will navigate through these hard questions in light of the Grand Mufti’ s 
statements regarding the recent Egyptian demonstrations. 

A disclaimer, not an apology: As an outside observer, a non-Egyptian 
and as the editor of an academic journal of international circulation and 
repute, I declare to our readers that I operate with no political motives or 
religious and sectarian affiliations. Instead, I speak to these current affairs 
(as I usually do in my editorials) with a hint of academic curiosity. Hence, 
with all due respect and absolute difference, even though this editorial is 
informed less by the political loyalties of the Mufti and more by his meth- 
odology and line of arguments (the latter being a common problem among 
some traditional Muslims), both will be addressed. 

I have had the privilege to listen, in person, to a Friday sermon 
(khutbah), delivered by the Mufti. I have also had the honor to be able to 
interview Dr. Ali Jum`ah in 2002, in his office at al-Azhar Mosque (before 
he became the mufti). So I can vouch for the immensity of his knowledge 
and popularity, and would have comfortably classified him as a moderate 
scholar (if such a classification were to be necessary). 

A few days into the peaceful demonstrations at Tahrir Square, and fol- 
lowing the attack of the pro-Mubarak demonstrators in Tahrir Square, the 
Mufti issued, on Wednesday, February 2, 2011, what should be considered 
as his fatwa (legal opinion) on the demonstrations. He called on the dem- 
onstrators all over Egypt—and particularly in Tahrir Square—to disperse 
and return to their homes in order for normal life to resume and for the peo- 
ple of Egypt to avert the negative consequences of chaos. To substantiate 
his fatwa, the Mufti reminded the demonstrators of Prophet Muhammad’s 
admonishments that “riot [fitnah: civil strive] is dormant [asleep: nd@’imah], 
may God curse whoever activates [awakens: yäqizuhā] it.” He also quoted 
the Prophet’s advice to Muslims on the latter’s farewell sermon (khutbat 
al-wadā`) that “indeed your blood and wealth are sacred (forbidden to be 
wasted: haram).' The Mufti called on everybody to allow the government 
[legal system: Shar‘iyyah] the chance to do its work [of reform?]. Other- 
wise, there would be a leadership vacuum, which would lead to destruc- 
tion. He insisted that it is “change, not destruction that is needed. So going 
against the [will of] of the government is prohibited.”? The speech may 
have been nothing short of a tirade to the ears of the demonstrators. 


The Mufti’s Political Loyalty 


From these statements of February 2, coupled with those he issued a few 
days later (February 6, 2011), the Mufti left no doubt in everyone’s mind 
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as to what his position was with Mubarak and his regime. His loyalty to the 
Mubarak’s regime would surprise few Egyptians as well as expert observ- 
ers. After all, he was hand-picked, groomed and ultimately offered the job 
(not withstanding his suitability and qualification or lack thereof) by the 
regime. Yet, Egyptian Muslims would have expected relatively religious 
independence from their mufti. 

In 2002, when I had my interview with Dr. Ali Jum`ah, and a few years 
before he became the mufti, my guide around Cairo, who was a foreign 
student at al-Azhar University, told me that Dr. Jum`ah was praised and 
being groomed for the mufti position. The real truth behind his appeal may, 
forever, remain unknown. But my guide’s speculation as to why he was 
such an attractive candidate was that Dr. Jum`ah was seen by the regime as 
a moderate scholar —an explanation I believed then, considering my im- 
pression of him following my interview with him (regarding leadership of 
women in Islam). However, years later, his position on the demonstrations, 
at least, to outside observers (for Egyptians themselves may already have 
scores of clues to form their opinions about him), would leave no iota of 
doubt that the regime had picked him because it knew all along that it could 
count on his unwavering loyalty, and that he could always dance to the tune 
it wanted him to. Interestingly, in this case, being a moderate and a stooge 
of the regime are not terribly contradictory qualities. In fact, they comple- 
mented each other perfectly well in serving the interests of the regime. 

But what is ironic (for those who are not familiar with “religious poli- 
tics” in Egypt) is how the Mufti, in time of obvious change, was so oblivi- 
ous and was willing to use his Islamic authority to support political loyal- 
ties by choosing to align himself so closely with the corrupt regime. More 
ironic was his answer to a question posed on a TV program regarding 
political pretenders masquerading in religious garbs [the Muslim Brother- 
hood?] in order to influence the people. He said: “religion is for [religious] 
guidance (al-hidāyah) and not for political opportunism (al-istighlāl al- 
siyāsT) nor is it a ladder (sullam) to be climbed to achieve worldly ben- 
efits.” This elegant answer, indeed, any simple observer would believe, 
applies more to him than anyone else. Yet, all that is easily but completely 
lost to the Great Mufti. 

Even though the Mufti subsequently, yet reluctantly and cursorily ac- 
knowledged the right of the Egyptian people to demonstrate, it was clear 
that he had aligned himself with the regime and was speaking for it— 
advising people not to use Tahrir Square or Cairo Stadium for their demon- 
strations* He concludes: “What is happening in front of us is unacceptable 
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(rejected: marfiid) by all measures (maqayts: [thus, religiously, politically, 
socially, and economically]).’”* 


The Mufti’s Method and Line of Arguments 


The methodology one adopts may not only determine, but may also guide 
and lead to his desired conclusions, and therefore, support his case. So, it 
is not surprising that the Mufti, in his arguments, chose to emphasize only 
his concerns for the safety and interest of the Egyptian nation (even though 
that meant the Egyptian people, as abstract nations are nothing without 
the people). Focusing on the lack of chaos (fawda) and the quest for peace 
(legitimate concerns, of course), the Mufti not only trivialized, but totally 
ignored Hosni Mubarak’s effective subjugation of the Egyptian people for 
almost three decades. 

One of the best methods of argumentation is to acknowledge or even 
list the strengths of the opponent’s arguments before refuting them and 
presenting one’s own. But it would be self-defeating to totally ignore the 
opponent’s side of the issue, no matter how authoritative proofs one may 
have, or even regardless of how an authority figure one actually is. In the 
case of the Mufti, he should have, at least, recognized the plight of the 
Egyptian people (as oppressed, subjugated, helpless, and hopeless) and 
then try to convince them about how his call for peace (in the form of 
advocating for the abandoning of the demonstrations) should legitimately 
override their concerns. If he could not make a case in favor of his position 
after acknowledging the people’s, then he should not have advanced such 
arguments in the first place. 

The fact that he can selectively quote a Prophetic statement to support 
his own point of view without considering other side of the issue or ex- 
hausting the entire Prophetic traditions is, at best, dubious, and irresponsi- 
ble, at worst. The most compelling cases for the Egyptian people for want- 
ing Mubarak out (which the Mufti failed to acknowledge) included how 
Mubarak ruled over them with an iron fist for far too long; how he presided 
over a corrupt regime; how they were oppressed for almost three decades; 
how they were under constant fear for their lives; how they were deprived 
of their economic rights; how Mubarak, his family, and their friends had 
monopolized the country’s wealth; and how they, the people, had no free- 
doms to challenge Mubarak in whatever he decided or to fully participate 
politically in the affairs of the nation. 

Few people in Egypt and around the world will disagree with these 
as legitimate facts and concerns. The least that the Mufti could have done 
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was to acknowledge them. And herein lays my concern about his conclu- 
sions. For the negative impact of all the aforementioned concerns regard- 
ing the people of Egypt, will far dwarf the impact of whatever was the 
Mufti’s concern (a legitimate one in and of itself). And his concerns pale in 
comparison with the urgency of the people’s. So the question is: were the 
demonstrations, as the Mufti said, truly “unacceptable (rejected: marfiid) 
by all measures (maqāyTs [thus, religiously, politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically])”? Absolutely, not. 

That Egyptian people suffered a great deal under Mubarak’s regime is 
acknowledged by many; that his regime was a dictatorship is rejected by a 
negligible few—and that the Egyptian’s plight would have changed dras- 
tically in a positive direction had he been allowed to continue his rule is 
laughable. So for the Mufti to have implored the people to give Mubarak’s 
regime a chance to continue was either naive or hypocritical. 

Speaking of exhausting the Prophetic traditions on all issues before 
giving a fatwa, one wonders why the Mufti failed to consider how the 
Prophet had encouraged Muslims to speak out with the truth (kalimat 
haqq)—about tyranny; injustice, and oppression against an unjust and op- 
pressive ruler (sultan j@ ir). Obviously, the reason behind the Mufti not 
considering this prophetic advice was the fact that he did not believe that 
Mubarak was oppressive. But, if the latter was, in fact, an oppressive ruler 
(as the majority of Egyptians believed), then the people of Egypt were 
absolutely justified, from Islamic perspective, to come out in millions to 
revolt against Mubarak. 

`Umar ibn al-Khattab, the second caliph, reprimanded his representa- 
tive governor to Egypt, “Amr ibn al-‘Ast , and his son who were accused 
of abusing their power against a young Egyptian man. Significantly, `Umar 
was adamant to prove to Ibn al-‘Asi that no human being (Muslim or non- 
Muslim) should be treated as a slave in Islamic polity. He insisted that as 
all people are born free (ahrār), nobody has the right to treat them like 
slaves. Can the Mufti honestly testify that Mubarak and his regime did not 
treat Egyptians like their slaves, who were to be scared to speak out for the 
fear of being punished? This situation alone (not to talk of the real threats 
of torture, imprisonments, and disappearance) justified their calls for his 
departure (rahil). 

Another significant gap in the Mufti’s line of arguments was how 
oblivious he was about some significant details regarding one of his main 
concerns: who was behind the chaos? Who was dragging Egypt possibly 
into what he called a “civil war” (harb ahliyyah)? He blamed everything 
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squarely on the demonstrators, while ignoring the fact that the Mubarak’s 
regime and its supporters were responsible for the ensued chaos across 
Egypt. Who can forget the frightening scenes of Mubarak’s support- 
ers storming Tahrir Square mounted on their camels as they attacked the 
peaceful demonstrators? Until the so-called Mubarak’s “thugs” including 
his security apparatus and prisoners unleashed their horror on the demon- 
strators, the uprisings across Egypt were largely peaceful and orderly. 

So the perpetrators of the violence were Mubarak’s supporters (actu- 
ally, Mubarak’s regime), not the demonstrators. Had the Mufti honestly 
reflected on these facts, or had he not deliberately decided to side with the 
regime, he would have certainly been critical of the latter. His best options, 
as the Mufti, were to either criticize the regime or “shut up.” But blam- 
ing the demonstrators was totally a misplaced priority, which rendered his 
fatwa utterly baseless. 

Lastly, the fact is that because the people turned a blind eye on the 
Mufti’s fake admonishments and persisted on their demonstrations, it led to 
the accomplishment of their goals in what came to be considered as one of 
the great revolutions in the history of the modern era. God does not change 
people’s situation until they make the efforts to change it by themselves—a 
popular Qur’anic teaching.° Reciprocating with the Mufti in religious lan- 
guage, it should be noted that this successful Egyptian experiment was not 
only a result of the people’s bravery, perseverance, cooperation and defi- 
ance (without which they would have never been emancipated), but signifi- 
cantly also a result of God’s volition and backing for the average people of 
Egypt. And, if there is any lesson to be learnt at all, it should be that God 
will never allow tyranny and oppression to reign supreme forever—a great 
lesson, indeed, for all. 

The upcoming special issue of AJISS (28:3) is dedicated to the intel- 
lectual legacy of Ismail Raji al-Fārūqī. For this reason, we hope we can 
dedicate next year’s (2012) special issue to some aspects of “Muslims and 
Political Change.” We would later publish a call for papers for academically 
well-written articles that address not only theoretical or historical debates, 
but also those analyzing practical issues such as those being witnessed in 
the Muslim nations recently. 

This year’s first issue of AJISS begins with M. Ashraf Adeel’s “Mo- 
dernity and Muslims: Toward a Selective Retrieval.” Adeel focuses on 
some conditions in today’s world of globalized media, which, he argues, 
produce either an uncritical acquiescence or fright in Muslim societies. 
His central concern is to suggest that fundamentalism is neither the only 
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nor the most reasonable response for Muslims in the face of contemporary 
modernity. He suggests that using the ethics of the Qur’an, Muslims must 
adopt an independent and critical attitude toward modernity to reshape 
their societies. 

The next paper is Anke Iman Bouzenita’s “The Dilemmas of Islamic 
Bioethics in the Twenty-first Century: ‘Being a Stranger in a Strange Land’ 
(Or: Procrustes “Islamized’.” Bouzenita attempts to describe the decontex- 
tualization of Islamic concepts from a background of secularized medical 
care and the ethics in Islamic world—as well as the estrangement due to 
some questions of Islamic law from its holistic framework of application. 
Bouzenita also discusses chosen bioethical case studies, with a focus on 
the concept of brain death. She argues about how constructed realities re- 
lated to the life sciences have been imported from a secular setting into an 
already estranged Islamic context. 

“An Outline of the Historical Evolution of Qawa id Literature in Is- 
lamic law” is penned by Necmettin Kizilkaya. He concentrates here on 
al-gawa@ id al-fighiyyah (translated by many as “legal maxims”) instead of 
on al-gawa@ id al-usiliyyah (hermeneutic principles). Kizilkaya deals with 
the concept of gawd ‘id, its importance in Islamic law and the historical 
overview of the development of qawa id literature in four Sunni schools of 
law. He also examines the evolution of the genre in three important peri- 
ods, extending from second/eight to thirteenth/nineteenth centuries. As one 
of the strengths of this paper, the author concludes with an extensive list of 
classical and modern traditional gawa@ id works. 

Finally, we close with Ahmad F. Yousif’s “Strategies for Enhancing 
the Understanding of Islam in the Media.” In a lucid writing style and 
coming from Islamic studies background, Yousif seeks to examine some 
of the reasons behind the media’s misunderstanding of Islam by posing 
several questions. How has this misunderstanding come about? Why is 
Islam misunderstood in the global media? And how can this situation be 
remedied? He concludes by proposing some strategies for enhancing the 
media’s understanding of Islam. 

I hope AJISS has, once again, assembled a collection of thought-pro- 
voking articles that would not only help clarify many issues, but also stim- 
ulate and generate more debate about the diverse issues involving Islam 
and Muslims the world over. 
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Human Behavior from an Islamic 
Perspective: Interaction of Nature, 
Nurture, and the Spiritual Dimension 


by 
Fatimah Abdullah 


Abstract 


Western psychology tends to be divisive in dealing with hu- 
man personality and has been responsible for the nature-versus- 
nurture controversy. On the one hand, it contends that certain 
corrupt behavior is predetermined by psychological or biologi- 
cal factors from conception—while on the other, it explains be- 
havior as a simplistic series of reinforcements from contingen- 
cies and conditioned responses to environmental stimuli. This 
secular humanistic outlook has produced an ethical relativism 
that is the current trend in today’s world. This stance is not con- 
demned only by Islam, but also by most religions of the world. 
This shows that the human nature (fitrah) is still vibrant and 
dynamic. This article attempts to highlight the importance of the 
Islamic belief system—which is an integrated and comprehen- 
sive way in dealing with human behavior—especially by means 
of the interaction of nature, nurture, and the spiritual factor in 
the formation of human behavior. 


Introduction 


The foundations of Western psychology are based on secular thought that 
challenges traditional and religious values, while granting human beings 
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the absolute authority to decide their own moral codes. The Western moral 
outcome is generated through predetermined psychological or biological 
causes including unconscious motivation, genes, and environmental fac- 
tors. This system of thinking in Western psychology has produced the un- 
derstanding that a person has no choice in the way he or she behaves. The 
role of heredity in the Western context is highly overstressed—to the extent 
of attributing many qualities that are clearly influenced by environmen- 
tal learning and early upbringing rather than due to genes and biological 
etiology. 

The controversy of nature versus nurture has been and is still one of 
the most recent issues of debate in modern psychology. It has generated 
valuable research in comparing the behavior of humans and animals and 
in confirming whether certain attributes are hereditary or environmental 
in nature. Research on identical and fraternal twins reared together and 
apart—as well as the use of photography and computers in studying the be- 
havior of newly born babies and children—have stimulated the nature-ver- 
sus-nurture controversy. While these studies have contributed to informed 
learning, these studies have also promoted the misuse of this controversy 
because it is based on preconceived and sometimes prejudicial positions. 

In contrast to early Islamic sciences that were guided by faith, spiritu- 
ality, and employing reason guided by revelation, modern debates spring 
from the materialistic philosophical platform of secular humanism and at 
times from the declared or undeclared point of view of the supremacy of 
the white race. Some schools of psychology, such as behaviorism, under 
the influence of its founder J. B. Watson, have overly exaggerated the role 
of the environment. In this perspective, human beings are fully at the mer- 
cy of their environments—as though they were dry leaves, by which the 
“winds of the environment” shape their lives and behaviors in any way 
they blow. The following famous statement by Watson clearly illustrates 
this extreme position: 


Give me a dozen healthy infants, well-formed, and my own specified 
world to bring them up in and I’Il guarantee to take one at random and 
train him to become any type of specialist I might select . . . doctor, law- 
yer, artist, merchant-chief and, yes, even beggar-man and thief, regard- 
less of his talents, penchants, tendencies, abilities, vocations, and race of 
his ancestors.’ 


From the philosophical background of secular humanism, such an extreme 
stand would thwart the existence of religious or moral values or any perma- 
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nent qualities in human nature. Since humans’ behaviors and values are the 
construction of their environment—and since every part of the world has 
its unique culture—then values and morals must be relative, and there is 
no place for any religious directives or global ethical consciousness. Moral 
decisions would therefore be the sole responsibility of the people in this 
world, and not that of a wise God who rewards and punishes in the Here- 
after. Malik Badri, a contemporary Muslim psychologist, contends that: 
“In applying this philosophy (secular humanism) in the field of reproduc- 
tive biology, man would be free to kill an unborn child by abortion, clone 
himself, rent a uterus or kill or assist in killing any person whose life is de- 
pressed by an inherited or acquired untreatable disease. He/she only needs 
to be permitted by the government of the people for the people and by the 
people.” 

The other excess in the nature-versus-nurture controversy is the ex- 
treme focus on biological subjects in fields such as evolutionary psychol- 
ogy, sociobiology, and etiology. As early as the biophilosophical ramifica- 
tions of Darwinism up to the present, the human being, viewed from the 
hereditarian point of view, has always been viewed as an animal mainly 
propelled by his biology in order to adapt himself to new situations. Natu- 
ral selection, survival of the fittest or, for that matter, survival of the fittest 
genes continues to beat the drums of nature against nurture. This approach 
in genetics and molecular biology has found great support in the significant 
discoveries in the etiology of some inherited disorders; for example the 
association of an extra chromosome 21 with Down’s syndrome and meta- 
bolic disorder with phenylketonuria (PKU).* 

Two of the most important methods used to achieve this biologistic 
approach are reductionism and biological determinism. The insinuation of 
reductionism is that the nature of humans and their actions can only be 
understood in terms of the biochemical properties of their cells, namely the 
genes, and that even thoughts and feelings may theoretically be reduced to 
such microscopic units. As is said by extreme biologically-oriented psychi- 
atrists, “Behind any twisted idea there is a twisted molecule in the brain.” 
Accordingly, the behavior of humans is determined by the properties of 
their genes. The way these units interact to produce behavior is already 
well programmed, and thus there is no place for free choice. Therefore, 
the biologistic stance serves the same philosophical and political views 
of secular humanism, in which genetics can possibly be manipulated to 
release people from their moral responsibilities.’ 
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Influence of Heredity 


The Qur’an mentions the role of heredity (nature) in the light of the pro- 
hibition of Muslims from marrying their close kin; this acknowledges the 
influence of genetics on the physical and psychological features of the off- 
spring. Difference places in the Qur’an state that all things are created in 
pairs. A pair is comprised of both the male and female—that is, both chro- 
mosomes are needed for the development of an offspring °: 


We read: And everything We have created pairs: that ye may receive 
instruction (51:49). 


That He did created in pairs, male and female. From a seed when lodged 
(in its place) (53:45—46) 


And of him He made two sexes, male and female (75:39). 


According to some Muslim scholars, character or inner disposition can 
be inherited through genetic transmission and can even influence the psy- 
chological personality traits.’ Though modern psychologists will dispute 
such a hereditary view, there are evidences that intelligence, extroversion, 
and psychotic behavior, such as schizophrenia, are influenced by genetic 
transmission.® 

Bearing this in mind, it should be of interest to refer to some of the 
Hadith that have alluded to such hereditary influences. Al-Ghazali for 
instance, cited a hadith that portrayed the relationship between the two 
(genetic transmission and the psychological personality traits). One report 
stated that the Prophet (SAAS) said: “Choose the place for your sperm 
since inheritance can have its influence in a disguised manner.” It is obvi- 
ous, that in our modern terminology, the hadith referred to recessive genes. 
In another hadith, the Prophet said: “Beware of the green vestiges (khadra 
al-diman).” Someone asked: “Who are the green vestiges?” He said: 
“Beautiful women of bad origin.” This crucial factor of linage in choosing 
a spouse was substantiated by a sound hadith; the Prophet is reported to 
have said: “A woman is married for four reasons: her wealth, her lineage, 
her beauty, and her religion. . . .” (Sahih Bukhari, vol. 7, book 62, no. 27) 
These hadith illustrate the nobility of lineage as one of the crucial elements 
for the selection of spouses, since a refined character and educated mother 
will transmit good upbringing and education to her children. 

In a hadith (authenticated by Abu Dawud, Bukhari, and Muslim), the 
Prophet explained how heredity can even influence the psychological per- 
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sonality traits that scholars may often attribute solely to environmental 
influences": 


While the Prophet (pbuh) was sitting with a group of his companions in 
the city of Madina, a group of travelers arrived in the compound. With 
the exception of a companion by the name of al-Munzir al-Ashaj they all 
hurriedly tied their camels and walked to give salam to the Prophet and 
kiss his hands. Al-Munzir on the other hand was unhurried. He slowly 
took out new clean clothes from his rack and put them on instead of the 
dirty sweaty ones he was using during his long journey, then he slowly 
and gracefully walked up to the Prophet who must have watched what 
he had done with smiling amusement. After greeting the Prophet with 
respectful salam (Islamic greeting), he took his place among his com- 
panions. The Prophet looked at him with admiration and said, “You have 
two characters that Allah and his Prophet like.” “What are these char- 
acters O Messenger of Allah?” The first was al-hilm. This is an Arabic 
word that has no one single translation in English. It stands for adjectives 
like clemency, forgiveness, forbearance, intelligence and patience. The 
second was al-anah. For a person to be described by this term he would 
have good qualities such as being unhurried, deliberate and easy going. 
Al-Munbir then asked a question that modern psychologists are still de- 
bating. He said, “O messenger of Allah! Are these two characteristics the 
result of my own endeavour or are they already imbedded in my natural 
disposition?’ In modern terminology, this 7th century Arab was literally 
asking the Prophet whether these two characteristics or traits had been 
environmentally developed in him by his own effort or were they geneti- 
cally predetermined. The Prophet answered that they were imbedded by 
Allah in his natural predisposition, i.e., they were inborn or hereditary. 
To this al-MunDir enthusiastically exclaimed, “All thanks are due to 
Allah who created in me character traits that He and his Prophet like.” 
(Narrated by Sahih Muslim, hadith no. 1045 and also by Sahih Bukhari, 
hadith No. 14)" 


Some may argue that based on a holistic approach to the Hadith literature 
the interpretation of the above-mentioned hadith denotes human freedom 
and responsibility. Accordingly, it does not strongly support the notion that 
heredity can influence the psychological personality traits. My humble 
view is that if the qualities of patience, intelligence, and forgiveness (al- 
hilm and al-anah) as mentioned in this hadith are not personality traits, 
then what are personality traits? For a person to inherit some personality 
traits does not interfere with his or her freedom of choice and responsibil- 
ity. Just as people have inherited different physical traits and still have free- 
dom of choice and responsibility, they can also inherit or be predisposed to 
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different inherited personality traits and still have the freedom of choice as 
a part of what Allah has given them. 

Several hadith portrayed the competing influence of the hereditary 
contributions of the man and the woman to the developing baby; however, 
from the interpretations of these hadith, it appears that there is no solid 
connection between heredity and character or personality development. 
The first hadith mentioned that in an answer to a question about how the 
growing newborn at times looks like the mother and other times like the 
father, the Prophet replied that if the part of the droplet of fluid of the father 
is stronger, the baby will be “pulled” to his features, and if the droplet of 
fluid of the mother is “higher” or “above” or more dominant, the child will 
look more like her.'* For the Arabs of that time, the Arabic word nutfah was 
the nearest possible description to our modern conception of the male or 
female gamete." 

In another hadith, it was narrated that a man was disturbed and suspi- 
cious by the fact that his wife had given birth to a black child though both 
he and his wife were fair in color. He consulted the Prophet about his di- 
lemma. Instead of giving an immediate answer the Prophet asked the man 
whether he owned and bred camel, and the man said he did. “What is their 
color?” the Prophet asked. “They are yellowish in color,’ was the man’s 
reply. “Don’t they, in rare occasions, give birth to a dark camel?” The man 
answered in the affirmative. “How did you explain this though both parents 
were yellowish in color?” the Prophet asked. “It must have inherited from a 
dark ancestor” the man replied. “Indeed,” the Prophet said “And your son 
had also inherited his color from a distant ancestor” (Sahih Bukhari, no. 
4893). No wiser and simplified approach could have convinced this Bed- 
ouin about the fidelity of his wife and the existence of dominant and reces- 
sive genes in the working of heredity. That is why some Muslim scholars 
attribute a saying to the Prophet advising his companions when choosing a 
wife to be careful from the “concealed” hereditary influences."* 


Influence of Environment 


I have mentioned only examples of the blessed sayings of Prophet Muham- 
mad that speak clearly about the influence of heredity on the formation of 
the personality of a human. However, the Prophet also gave us an example 
about how a strong influencing environment in addition to a hereditary pre- 
disposition—that is, how the home environment can distort the children’s 
worldviews in a way that will shape their attitudes, their faith, and the way 
they perceive their very existence. 
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In his sayings, the Prophet asserts that the environment too can take on 
a major role in influencing human behavior and beliefs. For example, in a 
famous hadith, authenticated by Bukhari, (hadith no. 1296), he states that 
every child is born with an inherited predisposition to believe in the One 
God (fitrah) but that it is his parents who indoctrinate him to develop other 
deviant beliefs. The Prophet speaks in this hadith about an inherited predis- 
position in the hearts of humans to believe in the existence of God, but it is 
their environment that diverts them from their inborn disposition. 

It is of interest to note that some modern scientists are referring to a 
similar inherited predisposition wired in our systems. Chief among them is 
Dr. Herbert Benson, the well-known Harvard professor of medicine. In his 
book, Beyond the Relaxation Response, he wrote: 


Perhaps this tendency of humans to worship and believe was rooted in 
our physiology, written in our genes, and encoded in our very makeup. 
Perhaps it is what distinguishes us from other life forms, this innate de- 
sire to believe and to practice our beliefs. Perhaps instinctively, human 
beings had always known that worshipping a higher power was good 
for them. . . . The notion that humans might be wired for God seemed 
to me to be so beyond the realm of traditional scientific study that, as 
exhilarated as I was about the possibility of its being true, I was also im- 
mediately fearful.’ 


Islam accepts that both nature and nurture play major roles in shaping 
and molding one’s character traits because they are the creation of God to 
whom everything belongs and to whom everything will return. According 
to Mustafa Achoi, a contemporary Muslim psychologist, there is a general 
agreement in contemporary texts that maintains that “the thrust of Islamic 
concern is with learning and environment rather than heredity.”!© Muslim 
scholars such as, al-Ghazali (d. 1111 ) and Miskawayh (d.1030) suggested 
that environmental and educational factors are vital in the process of the 
formation of character traits.” In addition to heredity, Islam places great 
emphasis on the role of the parents in the formation of the personality of 
their children. In this manner, in their approach in ethics, both Miskawayh 
and al-Ghazali stressed the importance of the concept of virtues through 
the studying of human beings, through character and disposition.'* Al- 
Ghazali for instance, started his explication of ethics by stressing that hu- 
man character is not destined. If animal behavior can be changed through 
training and conditioning, then it is reasonable to consider that the behavior 
of a rational human being can be changed. For, if character could not be 
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changed, then the whole message of the teaching of Islam and of preaching 
and giving advice would be futile." 

Similarly, this notion is advocated in the modern conception of hu- 
man character, which asserts that emotional temperaments are partly innate 
and partly inherited from early life. They are not fixed attributes. Many of 
those who work with emotional literacy are able to change their tempera- 
ment. Temperaments vary: some accept changes rapidly, while others do 
not. However, they are simply learned habits that can directly be unlearnt 
and treated by conditioning. People can get rid of their emotional disorders 
by simply concentrating on changing their inner thinking and wrong be- 
liefs.*° Some simple steps can help even the most chronic worrier control 
this habit.' These principles of learning and unlearning by association and 
conditioning may wrongly be seen as discoveries of modern psychology. 
However, they have already been discussed and therapeutically applied by 
early Muslim physicians and scholars, such as Abu Zayd al-Balkhi (d. 934) 
and Ibn Sina (d. 1037). Thus, in supporting my point of view by accept- 
ing psychological literature, I am not contradicting my stand of criticizing 
the philosophical aspect of modern psychology. In fact, certain areas in 
modern psychology—such as the approach of positive psychology and the 
results of positively studying human emotions—if properly understood can 
be of help in Islamic ethical training. 


The Interaction between Nature, Nurture, and Spiritual 
Factors. 


What is the real nature of the human being, and what are the distinctive in- 
born traits and attributes which God has engraved in the very essence of the 
human being, which facilitate divine knowledge and submission in those 
who seek them—traits that allow an instinctive return to Him as though 
they are carrier pigeons or salmon coming back to their abode. The Qur’an 
has clear dictum about the dual nature of humans: they are comprised of 
both body and soul; they are simultaneously physical being and spirit.” 
To know God and consequently to submit to Him, humans as physical 
beings need to be provided with the animal properties which make life on 
this earth possible for them, as well as all the cognitive abilities such as 
intellect, perception, and imagination; however, they must also possess a 
spiritual faculty, which provides they with the ability to acquire knowledge 
of the spiritual realm.* This is indeed a sign of God’s wisdom since it is 
impossible for humans to believe in the existence of spiritual realities such 
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as God Himself, or of angels, if they have not been bestowed with the spiri- 
tual potentiality to do so. 

According to al-Ghazali, this spiritual endowment is the true seat of 
knowledge in humans and is the substance of their real essence. Without 
it, humans would not be different from other animals. Though it is a single 
spiritual substance, al-Ghazali indicates, it is given different names, operat- 
ing somewhat like attributes of that spiritual substance, and acting accord- 
ing to the function each performs and the resulting state of its activity. Thus 
the terms ‘aql, nafs, qalb, and rūh as mentioned directly and indirectly in 
the Holy Qur’an—meaning respectively intellect, soul, heart, and spirit— 
all refer to this single spiritual substance in the human.” 

But if human beings are created with this dual nature of an animal 
seeking to satisfy its bestial instincts and a spiritual being hoping to ful- 
fill its angelic aspirations, conflict between these two aspects cannot be 
avoided. This is indeed the test and the weighty burden of trust, which 
is placed upon each human’s shoulders. Al-Ghazali, as cited by al-Attas, 
rightly perceives the conflict between the antagonistic powers of the soul 
as that of devoted armies engaged in perpetual battles. Some powers fight 
to pull human beings down to the depths of their bestial natures, while op- 
posite powers fight to raise them to a transcendent angelic level.” 

This dynamic inner struggle results in one of three conditions or an 
idiosyncratic vacillation between these psychospiritual states. The Muslim 
can struggle hard to subdue his animal powers and put them under the 
control of his rational soul, thus devoting his cognitive potential to acquire 
spiritual knowledge. The reward of this true submission is divine peace, 
spiritual fulfillment, and happiness in this world and the Hereafter. These 
blessed psychospiritual gifts can only be attained through true submission 
in which Muslims continue to use the intellectual powers of their rational 
soul to domesticate and dominate their animalistic powers until they attain 
the elevated status of the tranquil soul (al-nafs al-mutma’innah) Qur’ an 
(89:27-30).”’ 

Islam teaches that the body also possesses an importance and a benefi- 
cial role in relation to the spirit. Muslims must strive to attain the exalted 
status of the tranquil soul (al-nafs al-mutma ’‘innah), and when they do, the 
worldly pleasures that people used to sinfully devour like greedy wild ani- 
mals, without heeding any ethical or moral obligations or aspiring to moral 
excellence, are to them no longer objects of obsession. Instead of incurring 
sins and divine anger, sanctioned physical pleasures now become a source 
of Godly rewards and divine pleasure.” So, there is a real difference be- 
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tween the two states of the soul; whether people fully submit to their bestial 
instincts and totally ignore their rational and spiritual aspects to be finally, 
“severed from the nature common to humanity and appears as a human 
only in shape and construction,” or whether they strive for moral excel- 
lence aided by good works until they transcend their animalistic attributes 
and attain an angelic nature, looking like an animal only in their physical 
appearances. This is the status of ihsdn (of true submission, of worshipping 
God as though one sees Him).*° 

These then are the two extremes of the states of the soul. However, it is 
very rare indeed for a Muslim to quickly transcend from the foothills of the 
dominance of the bestial nature to the apex of the spiritually tranquil soul. 
From early childhood, humans’ souls are commanded by their physical 
and psychological desires and instincts, while their rational souls remain 
in dormant captivity. It needs a proper grounding in various branches of 
Islamic religious sciences, a very strong and unwavering determination, as 
well as painstaking spiritual struggle for the defeated to be the victor and 
the ridden to be the rider.*! 

As “spiritual warriors” take over new territories in their ways up the 
heights of intellectual powers and eternal truths, their well-established ani- 
malistic habits pull them down to the foothills of physical lusts and greed. 
This causes the soul striving for betterment to strongly blame itself; this 
phenomenon is referred to in the Holy Qur’an (75:2) as the censuring or 
reproaching soul (a/-nafs al-lawwamah). This painful disapproval often 
motivates the soul to continue the battle with greater determination. This 
may indeed reveal to it more blessed knowledge and brighter divine lights 
only to find itself succumbing again to worldly pleasures. This blessed vac- 
illation may end up in one of three states of the soul: it either gives up the 
struggle and accepts the domination of its bestial nature; it wins the battle 
of full submission to God and is rewarded with tranquility and bliss; or it 
continues in a state of vacillation. 

Al-Ghazali described personality as the integration of spiritual and 
bodily forces. According to him, man possesses a dual nature, physical and 
spiritual. However, the body is the home of the soul and the soul is greater 
than the body. Although the soul and the body are separate entities, they 
influence each other. Every act produces an effect on the soul, if it is done 
deliberately and repeatedly. This soul-body relationship known as tradi- 
tional interaction theory is referred to as the concept of balance (wasat) of 
the faculties of the soul or theory of means.*? 
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In their conception of human nature and behavior, Muslim scholars 
emphasized the importance of soul and its faculties to explain the causes 
of psychospiritual well-being and the adaptation of behavior. When the 
soul is united with the body, the spiritual subtlety assumes different names 
according to its activities in the body—namely, the heart (galb), the spirit 
(ruh), the intellect (‘aq/) and the soul (nafs). Citing al-Ghazali, al-At- 
tas considered the heart to be the mode of spiritual subtlety on the basis 
of which all perception, emotion, motivation, and consequently external 
behavior depend on. Accordingly, behavior of people depends on their 
qualitative efforts at the spiritual level. Thus, their spiritual level can be 
one of three possible levels—namely, the commanding soul (a/-nafs al- 
ammarah), the blameworthy soul (al-nafs al- lawwamah) or the pacified 
soul (al-nafs mutma’inah)** 

According to Al-Ghazali “there is a constant interaction between the 
three levels of consciousness each imposing itself for supremacy, but med- 
itated by the heart or rational self in the ‘awake’ state and by the spirit (ruh) 
in the ‘sleeping’ state.” Thus, all the mental processes as well as behavior 
depends on the spiritual state of the person. Al-Ghazali has presented spiri- 
tual entity in most of his writings with the term qalb (the spiritual heart) 
because it is the most important part of a human being. This is clearly il- 
lustrated through the saying “for the earth is that which knows God, which 
approaches unto Him, works for Him, and strives after Him.” 

According to Islamic tradition, the heart occupies the supreme autono- 
mous status in the scheme of human personality: it controls and rules over 
all the regions of the brain and the whole nervous system. The heart is 
deemed to be the master and the key entity that regulates all sorts of be- 
havioral functions and drives the entire course of personality development, 
both in its positive and negative directions.*° In this regard, the Prophet 
said: “within man there is a fleshly fragment and when it is corrupted the 
body is corrupt, and when it is sound the body is sound (Sahih Bukhari, 
vol. 1, hadith no. 47). On the basis of this hadith, the Muslims scholars 
observe that if the heart becomes sick and corrupt, the growth of all human 
potentials is stopped and the personality turns toward a regressive course 
of ruination and self-destruction. When “dissociation occurs between the 
soul (nafs) and the heart (galb) it results in destructive behavior with all 
its barbaric and inhuman practices, i.e. man leads the life of an animal, 
without a moral basis.”?” Thus, the degree of relationship between the soul 
and the heart depends on religious enlightenment. This is the reason that 
al-Ghazali devoted most of his writings to explaining the good character 
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of the Muslim. According to an Islamic theory at the level of the nafs al- 
lawwamah and nafs al-mutma’innah the person has a direct relationship 
with the Creator. Moreover, the heart is meditating between these three 
levels, and the status of the human being depends on the cultivation of the 
heart. The reason being that when there is dissociation between the soul 
and heart, the human being is on the lowest level, the stage equal to an 
animal.**® 

Moreover, according to al-Muhasibi (d. 243 H), the heart is the means 
to salvation or perdition; from the heart, therefore, comes both sins and 
righteousness, and according to its purity and impurity, so will an indi- 
vidual attain to salvation or perdition.” The most profound treatment is 
through the “mediation of remembrance of Allah” (dhikr), glorifying Allah 
(tasbih) and the prayer (salat) for mental stability and for curing the men- 
tally ill. Ibn al-Qayyim (d.1350) identified ways of cleansing the heart 
from impurities of which are a course of psychological pathology. In this 
book, Al-Fawaid, Ibn al-Qayyim said : 


There is no doubt that the heart becomes covered with rust, just as metal 
dishes—silver, and their like—become rusty. So the rust of the heart is 
polished with remembrance of Allah (dhikr), for dhikr polishes the heart 
until it becomes like a shiny mirror. However, when remembrance of Al- 
lah is abandoned, the rust returns: and when it commences the heart again 
begins to be cleansed. Thus the heart becoming rusty is due to two mat- 
ters: sins and neglecting remembrance of Allah. Likewise, it is cleansed 
and polished by two things: seeking Allah’s forgiveness (istighafar) and 
remembrance of Allah (dhikr).*! 


Moreover, al-Ghazali states: 


functional diseases are caused due to ignorance and lead from deviation 
from God. When the darkness of ignorance afflicts the heart of a person, 
it will be alienated from divine guidance and his or her development 
toward perfection is thwarted, so much so that he/she can become as 
blind. Ignorance as a disease is the opposite of knowledge, the enemy of 
reason, and is ultimately fatal. Once it has corrupted thinking, it becomes 
incurable.” 


Al-Ghazali, therefore, stresses that caring for the soul should take priority 
over one’s body. Just as it is important to eat healthy and exercise to main- 
tain a healthy body, the soul should be cared for much more extensively. 
While other philosophers refer to the concept of working to actualize the 
potential of the soul, al-Ghazali refers to this as purifying or discipline 
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of the heart, or soul. After purifying and disciplining the soul, and then 
through profound soul searching can one truly reach the ultimate goal: hap- 
piness by means of the knowledge of God. Again, the soul only potentially 
has the ability to be actualized. Al-Ghazali explicated that there are four 
qualities of the soul: predatory, animal, satanic, and divine. The predatory 
quality refers to that of fury or rage; the animal refers to the desire for food 
and sex; the satanic refers to the ability to commit evil; and the divine 
refers to the utmost quality that requires the greatest investigation and 
insight to attain.* 

Al-Ghazali also mentioned that four good virtues make up good char- 
acter. These are the virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. 
Al-Ghazali, outlined three ways in which people change their character for 
the better. The first way mentioned is not actually a method to change, as 
it is given by Allah. Some people are naturally born with good qualities, 
while some are not. Prophets, for example, are such people who are born 
with good qualities. The second method is by self-training (rivadah), which 
means exerting effort to perform those actions that reflect good qualities 
until they becomes habitual and pleasant. The third method mentioned is 
by observation and association with people of good character. It was men- 
tioned that when individuals associate with people of good character for a 
sufficient amount of time, they will unconsciously incorporate their good 
values and also consciously learn from them.“ 

Al-Ghazali, also mentioned that the first step in correcting an evil char- 
acter consists of awareness of that quality itself. One may also seek the 
help of a spiritual guide to observe and notify him or her of any defective 
personal traits. A defective character is a disease of the soul, and the cure 
consists of the total removal of the cause of the disease. One of the meth- 
ods for the removal is the therapy by the opposites, which is a cognitive 
remedy. It involves identifying the undesired trait and identifying its oppo- 
site trait—then persevering to perform that opposite trait repeatedly until a 
desirable virtue is established. Al-Ghazali gave an example of the trait of 
miserliness. To eradicate this trait, the person should perform an opposite 
action, such as the act of giving away repeatedly until the opposite quality, 
generosity, is established.” 

People will acquire a variety of virtues if their intellects (‘aql) gain 
supremacy over their souls. If humans are unable to control their appetites 
and anger (biological and emotional urges), their souls will take over their 
intellects, and this will lead to immoral and wicked behaviors. In order to 
strengthen themselves from evil forces (shaytan), they need right knowl- 
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edge and action. Right knowledge involves faith in Allah and in the last 
day, and knowledge of man’s essential nature. Right actions or conduct is 
obedience to the religious and ethical commandments of Allah. Individu- 
als will achieve the highest level of psychospiritual development if their 
intellects have the complete control over their souls. People will be able 
to do this only when their intellects are guided by knowledge based on the 
divine revelation.*° 

Psychospiritual health processes happen when the heart is gradually 
awakened and illumined by the awareness of the knowledge of Allah. Only 
when the self recognizes the Ultimate Transcendent Reality as divine unity 
encompassing and sustaining the whole universe within absolute sover- 
eignty and omnipotence—namely, tawhid—can the human personality 
overcome and free itself from all kinds of influences alien to the real hu- 
man self, and return to its original nature (fitrah). A person’s belief in Allah 
generates deep emotions of love and fear—or God’s conscious (taqwa). 
This increasingly captures the domain of emotions that facilitate the pro- 
cess of growth of inner personality endowments and protects them from 
being corrupted by lower drives and passion. Love of Allah increases the 
positive value of all those virtues and deeds that are approved and appre- 
ciated by Allah, and the fear of Allah increases the negative values of all 
traits and behavior that are Allah dislikes and condemnes. The combination 
of these two emotions (love and fear of Allah) takes psychspiritual growth 
to a higher level.“ 


Fitrah 


When one talks about religious experience, one may get the impression that 
it is the result of environmental and learned experiences. Though learning 
and experience play a major role in the development of noble behavior, 
spiritually have its deep roots in the very nature of being human. That is 
because according to the Qur’an and the sayings of the Prophet, God has 
already made a covenant with the human in the primordial world of souls: 
“*Am I not your Lord?” God asked the congregated souls of all human 
beings and they all chorused: “‘Yes indeed, You are our Lord’” Qur’an 
(7:172). God then warned them not to be influenced by evil environments, 
which may cause them to forget this oath and succumb to ingratitude and 
disbelieve: 


Has thou ever considered (the kind of man) who makes his own desires a 
diety? Could thou be a disposer of affairs for him? (25:43) 
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But if they hearken not to thee, know that they only follow their own 
lusts: and this is more astray than one who follows his own lusts, devoid 
of guidance from God? for, God guides not people given to wrong-doing 
(28:50). 


Many Muslim scholars and commentators of the Qur’an take this verse of 
the Qur’an (7:172) as an evidence for fitrah (the human-inherited predis- 
position to know God and to worship Him). Due to environmental factors, 
family upbringing, or any other causes, if individuals choose disbelief and 
ingratitude to God, they will enslave themselves or falsely submit to some 
other gods. Thus, people who do not submit to God will find themselves 
being slaves to other material or abstract things such as their race or nation, 
their political party, their lover, their wealth or gods of false religions and 
any other beings or ideologies.*® 

Tawhid is an integral part of human fitrah, for fitrah of God is engraved 
upon the human soul. This is attested in a hadith of the Prophet: 


Every newborn child is born in a state of fitrah. His parents then make 
him a Jew, a Christian or a Magian, just as an animal is born intact. 
(Sahih Muslim) 


Fitrah can be described as a God-given innate state or inclination to 
believe in God and to worship Him. It is the natural constitution with which 
a child is created in his or her mother’s womb in a state of happiness or 
misery; but it could also mean the truth of the shahadah, which expresses 
tawhid, the oneness of God and the messengership of Muhammad. Thus, 
fitrah also expresses the truth about religion. Furthermore, Ibn Taymi- 
yyah (d. 1328) also asserts that every child is born in the state of fitrah; 
it is the social environment that corrupts the original state of fitrah. He 
further maintains that fitrah is not only a latent potential, which should be 
awakened from without, but also rather the source of the awakening itself 
within the individual. In the same way, Ibn Taymiyyah explains the nature 
of the hanif.°° 

The fitrah accords very well with the direct sense experiences 
of life, as well as with freedom and divine justice. It is related to the 
idea of God and to moral behavior in the sense that human’s spiritual 
or mental nature is structured in a way that makes it necessary for its 
well-being that the human believes in God and lives a moral life. In 
fact, one of the meanings of fitrah as din refers to the realization of 
the covenant by man. Submission in this sense will accordingly lead 
to the freedom of the human, since freedom means to act as his true 
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nature demands. People who submit to God in this way are living 
out the din. It is normal for humans to fulfill the purpose for their 
creation and existence, for humans’ obligation to serve God comes 
as a natural inclination of humans. When this noble trust (amanah) 
is carried out, it raises human beings to the dignity of vicegerents 
of God (Khalifat Allah).°! On the other hand, failure to exercise the 
fitrah, reduces the human being to the lowest of the low. This di- 
vergence from the din al-fitrah is the natural result of human beings 
as individuals due to a state of forgetfulness in which they do not 
realize their freedom in the real sense.™ 

According to Islamic belief, the Merciful Transcendent God does not 
leave the human alone; rather He provides the Shar‘iah as a reminder as 
well as guiding light to the essential faith in Him. The message which God 
sends to humans through His prophets provides them with guidance by 
building on the potentialities of their good nature. It is possible for indi- 
viduals to cut themselves away from this original nature because by means 
of the intellect and freedom of choice, they can decide and choose to con- 
duct themselves in a wrongful or unlawful manner. Although human be- 
ings are not born evil because they are endowed with innate fitrah, they are 
vulnerable to evil stimuli and external sources of misguidance.* 

In Islam, persons who are able to control themselves from their lust will 
obtain the higher level of spiritual achievement (al-nafs al-mutma’innah). 
On the other hand, those who fail to control their lust will follow the lower 
psychospiritual level, which is called al-nafs al-ammarah, a state full of 
vices and selfish drives. Those with a low level of spirituality will govern 
their life by passion and anger, and they also will exhibit negative charac- 
teristics and become self-centered. This is the act of disbeliever, and this 
has been emphasized in the Qur’an (2:90): 


Evil is that for which they sell their souls: that they should disbelieve in 
that which Allah hath revealed, grudging that Allah should reveal of His 
bounty unto whom He will of His bondmen. They have incurred anger 
upon anger. For disbelievers is a shameful doom. 


The attributes of passion and anger contain both positive and negative out- 
comes. For example, with anger, it can be manifested as a self-preserva- 
tion to resist from falsehood. However, if the drive is used wrongly, it can 
become a blameworthy quality, which is harmful to the soul and body. 
Al-Ghazali, emphasized on two elements, anger and appetite, which can 
transform the lower soul into a higher level of psychospiritual development 
if itis assisted with the intellect. As opposed to it, evil forces (shaytaniyah) 
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is an opposing influence to the intellect that can lead to destructive behav- 
ior. If humans follow this force, the satanic influences are strengthened and 
humans become the slaves of anger, passion, and lust. Hence, it has the 
tendency to reach its maximum and become the active principle to govern 
a person’s behavior by following the principle of the commanding soul (al- 
nafs al-ammarah).>° 

This phenomenon was explained by al-Ghazali by the nature of the 
heart (galb)—the word qalb comes from the word qalaba, which means 
to turn something around or change its rotary movement. Thus, the galb 
(heart) is so named because of the ease of its continuous changeability.*’ 
A hadith states that the heart of the believer (mu’min) is held between two 
fingers of God, A/-Rahman; He turns it around as He wishes—or according 
to another version: if He wills to establish it, He causes it to stand, and if 
He wills to cause it to go astray, He does so.*8 


Conclusion 


Islam perceives that there is a balanced interaction between nature and 
nurture in shaping human behavior because the concept of nature (fitrah) 
is not only the biological aspects of behavior but also the spiritual dimen- 
sion. Faith and education are crucial elements for bringing about change 
in human behavior and molding a balanced personality. Moral excellence 
is a characteristic of human nature. The recognition and pursuit of virtue 
is an innate quality in humans, born out of their natural state of fitrah. 
Virtue may be considered both inborn and acquired. It is an inborn quality 
of the soul. Humans also have been awarded with the capabilities (physi- 
cally and spiritually) to explore, examine, compare, and think in order for 
them to have virtue. Human beings need divine guidance in order to live in 
harmony with their nature. Their nature requires that they believe in Allah 
and that they be grateful to Him and love Him. Revelation guides human 
beings to the path of gratitude. Besides that, healthy social circumstances 
are required in order to awaken people’s virtue. Human beings are consid- 
ered as spiritually and psychologically healthy if they demonstrate good 
conduct while in the harmony of their inner nature. 
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Al-Wasatiyyah as Understood and Defined 
by Islamic Scholars in Contemporary 
Singapore and Its Consistency with Ismail 
Al Farugqi’s Vision of Ummatan Wasatan 


by 
Kamal Hassan 


Abstract 


This article delves into Professor al Faruqi’s understanding of 
the role of Islamic Ummah as being the ummatan wasatan — “the 
median among the peoples of mankind” (Qur’an 2:143). For 
Professor al Faruqi, the concept of al-wasatiyyah (the middle 
way) explicates the concept of al-tawazun (Islamic balance and 
“golden means”). This mode of Islamic moderation as stressed 
by Professor al Faruqi is today in 2011 employed by the Singa- 
porean Muslim community in its response to the government’s 

concern about Muslim radicalism in the republic. In this way, 
they do not stoop to the pressures of the country’s secular or 
religious authorities to compromise any of their religious con- 
victions or beliefs, however much these were distasteful to the 
authorities. 


Al Faruqi’s Moderation 


The notion of religious moderation has become increasingly popular since 
the last decade as an antidote to religious fundamentalism and extremism, 
which seemed to have gained momentum worldwide in a post-9/11 world 
of turbulence. Muslim religious leaders and scholars, in particular — under 
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the prevailing circumstances of mutual distrust, heightened xenophobia in 
some parts of the world, and interreligious discord — have been urged or 
felt obliged to appeal to their coreligionists and radically oriented groups 
or organizations to adhere to the middle path of Islamic moderation and the 
avoidance of the extremes of either religious bigotry or secular liberalism. 
Professor Ismail al Faruqi was one such scholar, who I have known since 
1970 when he came to Columbia University in New York City to deliver 
a talk to the Muslim community there. His personality and his intellectual 
discourse, whether in the United States or in Malaysia, which he used to 
consider as his “second home,” portray the rare quality of integration be- 
tween a deep and sincere commitment to religious beliefs, on the one hand, 
and profound conviction in the need for interreligious dialogue, peaceful 
coexistence, and tolerance for religious differences, on the other. To many 
of us who admired his scholarly discourse and activism, and were always 
inspired by his eloquent and animated intellectual exchanges with people 
of other religious persuasions, he was a model of the justly balanced Is- 
lamic personality, who is willing to engage the contemporary world, and 
as he used to say, determined to “intervene in time and space to change 
the course of history” — without sacrificing the Islamic adab (ethical con- 
duct) of respecting “the other” and repulsion of any form of injustice to 
the followers of other religions. In his most influential and widely-read 
book, Tawhid: Its Implications For Thought and Life — which, since its 
publication in 1982, is still one of the most well-known reference books at 
the International Islamic University Malaysia — he emphatically expressed 
in the first page of his preface his concern with the Islamic Ummah being 
designated as “the median among the peoples of mankind,” or as ummatan 
wasatan in the Qur’an (2:143). He explains this concept of a/-wasatiyyah 
(or the condition of being exemplary and in the middle position of justice, 
goodness, and avoidance of extremes) as follows: 
Islam is the religion of the golden mean: “And thus, We made you 
(the Muslims) an ummah of the golden mean, that you be an exemplary 
median unto mankind.... It is both general and particular, universal and 
specific, formal and contextual, monolithic and pluralistic, individual- 
istic and specialistic; and that is its strength.... Islam is the religion of 
balance ... its very axiology is always a delicate balancing between two 
evils or a subtle combination of disparate values ... standing between the 
doer of too much and the doer of too-little.' 


Al Faruqi elaborates the concept of Islamic balance (al-tawazun) and the 
“golden-means” of Islam by referring to Prophet Muhammad’s response 
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when he was told that some Muslims wanted to fast every day, pray all 
night long, and vowed not to marry: 

As for me, I shall fast some days of the year and shall eat on others; I 
shall pray and I shall sleep; and I shall take women in marriage. Whoever 
wishes not to follow my example should not be said to belong in my fel- 
lowship.? 


“The golden mean,” he says, “is obviously a mean between two disvalues; 
but it is also a balance between two pursuits of one and the same value, 
which happily combines it with all other values giving each its due.”* The 
Ummah has to avoid the evils of individualism and collectivism because 
“Islam has prescribed tawazun, or balance, the golden mean and declared 
its purpose to be the achievement of felicity of the person as well as that 
of the group.”* Rejecting absolute individualism as well as absolute tribal- 
ism, “Islam has indeed struck the middle ground, asserting both values in 
the middle, and denying both disvalues at the end of the spectrum of inter- 
human relations.”° 

Both Malaysian and Singapore students of the International Islamic 
University Malaysia, who had the chance to know Al Faruqi not only 
through Tawhid or Islamization of Knowledge (1982) but in person, were 
very impressed by his balanced personality and his special way of articu- 
lating Islamic perspectives. His comprehensive moderation has also made 
a lasting impact upon me, and I see the ideational link between the spirit 
of religious and social moderation of present-day Muslims of Singapore 
— among whom are those who have read some of his writings — and the 
intellectual legacy of positive engagement with the Other and the harmoni- 
ous interreligious dialogue left by the brilliant thoughts and praiseworthy 
actions of Professor Faruqi. If he were to be alive today and witnessing the 
positive intellectual development of young educated Muslims of Singapore 
who speak English fluently and live as confident Muslims — albeit as a re- 
ligious minority — in a Chinese-dominant secular state, he would recognize 
the ethos of Islamic moderation there as being akin to his understanding of 
al-wasatiyyah or the ummatan wasatan. 


Curbing Muslim Extremism In the Secular State of 
Singapore 

The arrest and detention of fifteen people from the Malay-Muslim commu- 
nity in December 2001, followed by a second arrest of twenty-one people 
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in August 2002 under the Internal Security Act — a few months before the 
bloody Bali bombing in Indonesia — not only alarmed the Muslim commu- 
nity but were a wake-up call that radical and militant elements had appar- 
ently penetrated the community before and after the September 11, 2001 
attacks in the United States. The Prime Minister of Singapore, Mr. Goh 
Chok Tong, echoing the concerns of Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, the Senior Minis- 
ter, perhaps expressed the feelings of many non-Muslim leaders in Singa- 
pore when he said that “Within the Islamic world, some religious leaders 
are pushing Muslims down an extreme path, while others urge a moderate 
path. Which path Singapore Muslims choose will have an impact on the 
cohesion of our country.”’ Muslims of Singapore were therefore expected 
to reject all forms of religious extremism and also promote practice mod- 
eration if they wish to protect the image of Islam from being tarnished by 
the radical actions of a few extremist elements belonging to the Muslim 
community. 

But the perception of moderation on the part of the government and 
the non-Muslim leaders may not be in complete agreement with the Is- 
lamic definition of the term moderation. For non-Muslims, “Muslim mod- 
eration” implies generally the acceptance of democracy, modernism, and 
secularism — and the rejection of “Political Islam,” the rejection of the idea 
of an Islamic state, fanaticism, and a too strict of an adherence to religious 
practice.’ Muslim scholars and religious leaders in Singapore understand 
moderation basically from the Qur’anic concept of ummatan wasatan, 
from which the term a/-wasatiyyah is derived. Moderation, as such, is one 
important aspect of al-wasatiyyah, not the totality of it, but its perception 
by Muslim scholars is certainly not identical with the non-Muslims’ under- 
standing and perception. 


The Commitment to the Wasatiyyah Nature of the Ummah 
by the Muslim Religious Scholars and Teachers in 
Singapore 

On September 13 and 14, 2003, the Singapore Islamic Scholars and Reli- 
gious Teachers Association (PERGAS) held the Convention of PERGAS 
‘Ulama with the theme of “Moderation in Islam in the Context of the 
Singapore Muslim Society.” After the above-mentioned arrests of several 
Singaporean Muslims, alleged to be members of the underground militant 
regional group called Jemaah Islamiyah, PERGAS felt the need to respond 
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to and address the issue of the Singapore government’s concern as well as 
that of the non-Muslim majority population, concerning the potential threat 
of Muslim extremism in the secular republic. 

The Association’s scholars have observed that the non-Muslims and 
the government leaders have expressed in the recent years the view that, 
in general, the Muslims of Southeast Asia are peace-loving, tolerant, and 
moderate Muslims who are opposed to violent manifestations of religious 
sentiments. However, because the phenomenon of “terrorism” associated 
with small clandestine organizations of militant Muslims has emerged in 
Indonesia, Thailand, and the Philippines during the last decade, people in 
Singapore were shocked by this development and wanted to be assured that 
the Muslim community in Singapore would not be influenced by, or show 
sympathy to, the few extremist or radical Muslims who may come from 
the neighboring countries (or from within Singapore itself) to create havoc 
or political instability in the secular nation. The Muslim community, on 
its part, has also felt the increasing government’s pressure on the commu- 
nity regarding its need for the privately run religious schools (madrasahs) 
and for students to comply with the new government educational regula- 
tions and policies and to disallow young Muslim girls from donning the 
religiously required headscarves in government schools. There were obvi- 
ously sufficient justifications for PERGAS to hold the 2003 convention to 
discuss and explain its stand on Islamic moderation and how such modera- 
tion fits into the multireligious society and secular state of Singapore.® 

The first paper of the convention, entitled “Islam — Ummatan Wasa- 
tan, An Ummah Justly Balanced” gives the correct definition of ummatan 
wasatan and “moderation” as a comprehensive manifestation of the justly 
balanced attribute of Islam. The paper says: 

Moderation in Islam is neither subjective nor determined by rational 

thought alone. While thought ... may be taken into account when discuss- 

ing moderation, in Islam, it is determined based on the Holy Qur’an and 

the Sunnah.... The teachings of Islam, as outlined in the Holy Qur’an and 

the Sunnah, advocate moderation in life.... On the other hand, modera- 

tion in Islam does not mean ignoring its commandments such as praying 

(solat), fasting or wearing the headscarf for women." 


As expressed by a number of Western intellectuals quoted in the paper," 
obviously the concept of Muslim moderation does not do justice to the Is- 
lamic notion of a/-wasatiyyah. After analyzing the views of non-Muslims 
in both the Western world and in Singapore, the PERGAS scholars merged 
the international and local perspectives on what they expect the Muslim 
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citizens to be. The following list summarizes the expectations of the non- 
Muslims ”: 
1. loyal to the country 


. reject terrorism 

. be tolerant 

. be open 

. accept democracy 

. accept the important role of women 
. accept universal values 


. love peace 


o AN DH KRW NY 


. love freedom 

10. accept modernism 

11. accept liberalism 

12. work on economic development 

13. voice out and debate against non-moderates 
14, drive changes within Islam 


15. traditional (in the American perspectives), non-conservative (in the 
local perspective) 


16. reject Political Islam 

17. focus on welfare and social activities 

18. be involved in the country’s development 

19. contextual and local 

20. accept living in a secular society and embrace secularism 
21. recognize the importance of religious harmony 

22. promote unity and national integration 

23. mutual understanding 

24. mutual respect 

25. confident of each other 

26. build close relationships across religious communities 
27. prevent religion from being used as a source of conflicts 
28. have the right stand on the implementation of the Shari‘ah 
29. reject militant Islam. 

30. be flexible 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
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avoid radical thinking 

not inward-looking 

not strict in the practice of religion 

not fanatic 

reject narrow interpretations 

focus on content, not form 

ready to adapt 

remain relevant to current lifestyle 

not inclined to misinterpreting jihad 

not inclined to absolute hatred of non-Muslims 
not inclined to use whatever means to achieve an objective 


not inclined to consider killing as a religious responsibility and the 


means to Islamize others 


43. 


Shi‘ 


44, 


Shi‘ 


not inclined to Islam of the versions of the Salafi, Wahhabi, and 
ah of Iran, Arabia and the Middle East 


not inclined to Islam of the versions of the Salafi, Wahhabi, and 
ah of Iran, Arabia and the Middle East 


Responding to these expectations, PERGAS scholars agreed in principle, 
or with some qualifications, with the great majority of the above expecta- 
tions. They disagreed, however, in principle with the following expecta- 


tions:” 


embrace secularism (no. 20) 

focus on welfare and social aspects (no.17) 
reject Political Islam (no.16) 

accept liberalism (no.11) 


avoid the versions of Islam of Salafi, Wahhabi, Shi‘ah of Iran, 
Arabia, and the Middle East (no. 43) 


Embrace Secularism 


The scholars disagreed with this expectation because it contradicted the 
Islamic worldview of the comprehensiveness of Islam, as expounded by 
the Muslim renewalists, including al-Qaradhawi. They said that the “ear- 
lier Euro-Christians needed secularism to progress from the shackles of 
their religion, but secularism was never a critical factor in the success of 
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the Muslim ummah.”"* Accepting Singapore as a secular state and willing 
to coexist in it as peaceful citizens, they cautioned against the negative as- 
pects of secularism should Singapore “adopt wholesale the Western model 
of implementation.” To avoid the negative aspects of secularism, they sug- 
gested that “a formula which co-opts religion into the life of society” be 
conceptualized.” They recognized that the “Singapore government is ba- 
sically not anti-religion” and “Secularism in the Singapore context is in 
the form of a non-partisan (neutral) government that does not take the side 
of any religion in order to ensure inter-racial harmony.”'® They reaffirmed 
their “commitment to defend, develop, build, prosper and be concerned 
about Singapore and its interests.” 1 

As for modernism, the scholars said that they did “not reject modern- 
ism, if it means modernism in science, technology, economy, or even mate- 
rial accumulation.... The type of modernism that we reject is the one that 
contains [secular] humanism, relativism, permissiveness or other views 
which separate man from God, rejects the role of religion and treats every- 
thing as relative and subjective.” 


Reject Political Islam” 


The PERGAS scholars disagreed with this expectation because of the com- 
prehensiveness of Islam that included politics. They believed: 
It is the responsibility of every Muslim to implement Islam in politics 
or to participate in politics in accordance with the principles of Islam. 
Hence, a Muslim cannot separate Islam from politics or politics from 
Islam.” 


They did not agree that the Muslim’s acknowledgement or rejection of the 
idea that Islam had its own political ideals and vision of good governance 
be used as an indicator of whether a Muslim was a moderate or not. Gover- 
nance based on Islamic principles and laws — popularly known as the “Is- 
lamic state” in the twentieth century — was part of the teachings of Islam, 
but the way the Muslims pursued such political ideals in the secular state 
of Singapore would have to be in accordance with the law and constitution 
of Singapore. Given the diversity of the views of the ‘ulama concerning 
the nature of the governance preferred by Muslims, the PERGAS scholars 
said, “we are inclined towards an Islamic State which has little difference 
from the modern [democratic] system of governance prevalent today.””! 
But given the constraints of the present system and acknowledging the 
context and realities of a Muslim minority, there was no point in propagat- 
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ing the objective of establishing it in Singapore. The priorities had to be 
right, and this was part of the teachings of the justly balanced perspective 
of Islam. The PERGAS scholars reaffirmed their loyalty to the state of 
Singapore but wished to make it clear that “having aspirations for an Is- 
lamic state does not make one an extremist and a non-moderate.”” It was 
important to contextualize the understanding of such aspirations as part 
of the characteristics of being realistic in the rightly balanced framework. 


Accept Liberalism 


They said that liberalism in the West was often associated with progress, 
development, and modernism. A person who was not liberal was therefore 
regarded as “backward, isolated from progress and inclined towards radi- 
cal thinking, extremism and terrorism.”*? They did not reject “liberalism’s 
agenda of being open and safeguarding human rights” or associated with 
the ideals of greater individual participation in government, and constitu- 
tional, political, or administrative reforms aimed at achieving those objec- 
tives. 


The Stand Regarding the Salafi and Wahhabi Trends 


The PERGAS scholars noted that “there is a new tendency among non- 
Muslims to view the Salafi and Wahhabi negatively” with the assump- 
tion that their “teachings incline towards extremism, and inevitably lead 
towards terrorism.” The scholars observed that these schools of thought 
“have long existed among Muslims” and there was diversity, as with other 
schools of thought, among them, “ranging from moderate to the extreme.” 
They felt that it was not justifiable and overly simplistic to condemn both 
orientations indiscriminately. The right attitude was to “reject extremism 
no matter where it originates from, be it from the Salafi, Wahhabi, secular- 
ism, clerics or professionals.” The Salafi or Wahhabi trends were part of the 
diversity within the Muslim community; it was the “extremists among then 
[that] need to be corrected...” 


Charter of Moderation in Religious Practice 


It was significant that the PERGAS ‘Ulama Convention decided to for- 
mulate “the parameters of moderation as a guide for the life and religious 
practice of the Muslim community in Singapore” in a remarkable “Char- 
ter of Moderation in Religious Practice,” which conforms to the golden- 
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meanness of Islam, as elaborated and articulated by Al Faruqi in his books. 
This kind of charter is most probably the first of its kind to be devised by a 
minority Muslim community in a democratic Asian country and could well 
serve as a useful model to be emulated by other Muslim minority com- 
munities living in democratic and secular Western countries, which are not 
hostile to Islam and Muslims. I shall quote below some of the articles of 
the charter:”° 


1. We are committed to respecting the principles of democracy in 
social interactions and in our efforts to achieve the aspirations 
of the Muslim community. It is on this premise that we commit 
to constantly abide by the laws and regulations in our actions. 


2. We are committed to safeguarding peace. We are not harsh and 
violent in religious practice, nor in achieving our aspirations. 
We understand jihad in its broader meaning. Armed jihad is 
only against those who declare war on us. 


3. Diversity is inherently created in nature by Allah Almighty; 
therefore, we face it positively. We are not hostile to differences 
and diversity, be it in matters relating to religion, nation or cul- 
ture. We wish to establish synergistic relationships out of this 
diversity, via peaceful and harmonious coexistence. Our rela- 
tionships are based on mutual respect and the desire to promote 
understanding, tolerance and confidence of each other. 


4. We believe that Islam is a comprehensive way of life and reject 
the separation between worldly and religious affairs. Howev- 
er, we consider a secular state positively in that it guarantees 
freedom in religion, recognises the positive role of religion in 
developing the society, and it acts as a neutral structure within 
which harmony in social and religious practice may be secured. 
In reality, it is a practical choice for the minority Muslims in 
Singapore. 


5. We love this country and it is in our mutual interest to ensure 
its progress, continuous development and prosperity, as guided 
by the principles of our religion. We identify ourselves as Sin- 
gaporeans, as much as we identify ourselves with our race and 
religion. Having such multiple affiliations inevitably causes 
conflicts in certain situations, but we are committed to looking 
for a common and equitable meeting point. Whatever differ- 
ences that arise should be handled according to the principles of 
democracy and legal procedures via a peaceful process. 
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Before coming up with the above charter, PERGAS scholars discussed ten 
issues which had a bearing on the meaning of Islamic moderation in the 
context of the rising menace of extremism in the Muslim world and the 
misperceptions of many Muslims who could be influenced by extremist 
ideas and interpretations. The issues discussed were: 


e issue no. | — The basis of relationship between Muslims and 
non-Muslims 


e issue no. 2 — classifying countries into dar al-Islam (abode of 
Islam) and dar al-harb (abode of war) 


e issue no. 3 — residing in a non-Muslim country 

e issue no. 4 — takfir (declaring a Muslim as an unbeliever) 
e issue no. 5 — misperception of jihad 

e issue no. 6 — holding positions in the government 


e issue no. 7 — method of correcting the government or the au- 
thorities 


e issue no. 8 — belonging to a jama ‘ah (group or society) 
e issue no. 9 — bid ‘ah (innovation in religion) 


e issue no. 10 — changing munkar (wrongdoing, vice, or disobedi- 
ent act of Muslims) “with the hand” 


On all these issues, the scholars’ clarifications and conclusions were in 
harmony with the justly balanced positions and perspectives of Islam. The 
correct positions were arrived at after having analyzed the relevant authori- 
tative texts and the different views of scholars, and as such, they served a 
useful purpose in educating the Muslims masses as well as the non-Muslim 
government authorities and fellow citizens of Singapore.” On the first is- 
sue, “relationship between Muslims and non-Muslims,” the PERGAS 
scholars maintained that the original basis of relationship between Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims was peace, although some scholars of the past sub- 
scribed to the view that war was the original basis. They explained that the 
concept of dar al-Islam and dar al-harb formulated by Muslim jurists was 
a reflection of the hostile relationship which existed in the past between 
the Muslims and their neighboring non-Muslim countries, and war was the 
preferred means of solving the interreligious conflicts. Yet, a third alterna- 
tive was provided in the concept of dar al- ‘ahd (abode of treaty) or dar 
al-aman’” (abode of peace and security) conceived by the later jurists.” All 
these concepts emerged from a premodern period in world history when 
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prolonged wars, invasions, internecine battles, and military raids were the 
order of the day and defined the relationship of interreligious communities. 
Even then, the prophetic precedents and Qur’anic provisions for peaceful 
relationship between peoples of different religions were always pertinent. 
They provided the legitimate basis for the peace-oriented religious perspec- 
tives of later jurists. The revolutionary changes in world politics, world 
economy, and international affairs in the modern period; the spread of the 
democratic system of government throughout the world; the internation- 
ally guaranteed freedoms of movement, expression, and religious beliefs; 
accelerated legal migration of peoples of all races and religions; the sov- 
ereignty of nation-states based on ethnicity instead of religious affiliation; 
the nationalistic legal systems with well-defined roles and safeguards for 
the rights of citizens, residents, immigrants, political refugees, and minori- 
ties; and, to top it all, the ironic situation in which persecuted Muslims in 
Muslim countries controlled by local despots or tyrants would find refuge 
and freedom and peace in a non-Muslim country — all these global changes 
made the dar al-Islam and dar al-harb divisions of the world anachronistic, 
unrealistic, irrelevant, unjust, and therefore, indefensible. It is therefore un- 
derstandable — and in keeping with the true concept of Islamic moderation 
— that PERGAS scholars came to the following conclusions: 
1. Muslims should base their relationship with non-Muslims on a 
positive foundation, not on negative ones like war, hate, and re- 
venge. 


2. The least Muslims should do is to be neutral, and to avoid preju- 
dice and suspicious toward those of a different religion. 


3. This is the positive foundation upon which should be established 
various types of relationship such as cooperation, and feelings 
such as love and affection. 


4. Islam recognises the natural tendency to form various types of 
relationships and alliances among men. 


5. Islam recognises that not all non-Muslims are the same, and 
similar in their negative outlook towards Muslims. Each group 
should be appropriately assessed and dealt with accordingly. 


6. A difference in religion alone does not warrant war being the 
basis of relationship between Muslims and non-Muslims. 


7. A difference in religion neither justifies hate for non-Muslims 
nor disallows feelings of love and affection for them. 


10. 


Proposed Action to Nurture Moderation and Deal with 
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Harbouring the belief that all non-Muslims are anti-Islam or 
harbi [hostile] and hence should be hated and resisted, is not 
conducive for the purpose of da ‘wah [propagation of Islam]. 
This is a prejudice and is similar to the misconception amongst 
some non-Muslims that all Muslims are terrorists and funda- 
mentalists. Both these parties are actually closer to an extremist 
stand rather than a reasonable one. 


For the benefit of da ‘wah, Muslims should strive for more posi- 
tive relationships with, and feelings for non-Muslims, without 
condoning their disbelief, and as long as they do not work 
against Islam’s interests nor involve immoral acts. 


If Muslims are hostile to anyone who is non-Muslim, it should 
only be because of the hostility of the non-Muslim to Islam 
and Muslims. In the absence of such hostility, Muslims should 
not be hostile to them. The procedure in figh (jurisprudence) is; 
“Judgement is based on “llah (reason) when it is present, and 
when it is absent.” 


Extremism 


The scholars realized that the understanding of Islam’s moderation or justly 
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balanced nature is confined to the educated elites and those who studied the 
religion of Islam from the right sources. In order to spread the understand- 


ing and make it the dominant culture and discourse of the community, they 


decided to chart out the action plan to be followed up after the convention. 
They came up with the following plan: 


1. 


Extensively educate the community on the accurate tasawwur 
(worldview) of Islam. May consider to include the study of Is- 
lamic tasawwur in madrasahs. 


Popularise the learning of the Shari ‘ah decision-making tools 
and processes among Muslims. These include the sciences of 
the Hadith, ‘Ulum al-Qur’an (Sciences of the Qur’an), Usul al- 
Fiqh (theory of Islamic jurisprudence) and Qawa ‘id Fighiyyah 
(general principles of jurisprudence). This will open up their 
minds to the broader perspective of Islam on any one issue. 


Popularise the learning of comparative fiqh to open up the com- 
munity’s minds to the diversity of opinions of the ‘ulama’ on 
any one issue. 


Popularise contemporary figh views. 
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5. Streamline the ‘ulama’ viewpoints on important issues. 


6. Engage and interact with extremist groups via dialogue and dis- 
cussions. 


7. Narrow the gap between the ‘ulama’, leaders and youth. 
8. Clarify issues that arise. 


9. Refrain from being harsh and extreme in dealing with extrem- 
ism. 
10. Safeguard manhaj shar ʻi (correct methodology) in istidlal (rea- 


soning) and istinbal (deducing a ruling from the sources of the 
shari‘ah) before issuing any ruling. 


11. Stay clear of creating controversies, confusion and antagonism 
within the community. 


12. Stay clear of actions which create controversies, confusion and 
antagonism towards Islam and Muslims.” 


The proposed actions number 2, number 3, number 4, number 5, and num- 
ber 10 would have significant educational impact on the Muslim commu- 
nity — not just in Singapore but elsewhere, even in Muslim majority coun- 
tries, because they involve major redesigning and review of the prevailing 
curriculum of formal as well as nonformal religious education of the Mus- 
lims. The proposed changes are, therefore, quite demanding and require 
the availability of qualified teachers and lecturers with suitable textbooks 
and references. The proposals are laudable because they emphasize the 
broadening of both the scope and the method of studying Islam by using 
integrative, holistic, and comparative approaches at the intermediate and 
advanced levels of education. It would be a great achievement if the ma- 
drasahs, the mosques, and Islamic educational associations in Singapore 
could cooperate in implementing the new and the revolutionary proposed 
plans. With the support of the Singapore Islamic Religious Council such 
cooperation would be forthcoming and greatly facilitated. 

While proposed actions numbers 7, 8, 9, 11, and 12 have to do more 
with the ethics of Islamic brotherhood and etiquette in imparting religious 
knowledge aimed at minimizing or managing controversial and conflicting 
perspectives and divisive behavior within the Muslim minority communi- 
ty, the most significant proposal in terms of both the content and method of 
religious education is proposed action number 1. Placing it in the first po- 
sition indicates that the greatest value and priority given by the PERGAS 
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scholars lie in the extensive education of the Muslim community concern- 
ing the Islamic worldview (tasawwur), with the emphasis on the “accurate 
tasawwur.” This concern of PERGAS with the wider dissemination of the 
correct worldview of Islam as the overarching and holistic framework to 
guide the Muslim community — minority or majority — along the justly bal- 
anced path (popularly known as the path of moderation) is a major shift in 
Islamic thought in Singapore. The intention to include the subject of the 
Islamic worldview in the community religious schools was most timely 
and commendable. In this regard, the Malaysian Muslim scholars, educa- 
tionists, and teachers would be able to share their experience and expertise 
in teaching the subject of “Tasawwur Islam” in the Malaysian secondary 
schools for the last two decades. Courses on the Islamic worldview have 
also been taught in some Malaysian universities, while in the International 
Islamic University Malaysia (IIUM) the course on Islamic Worldview has 
always been and still is one of the compulsory university courses for all 
undergraduate students. It should also be mentioned that the faculty mem- 
bers of Islamic Revealed Knowledge and Human Sciences of IIUM have 
been conducting short-term Islamic religious education programs designed 
for Muslim adults in Singapore for almost a decade. Given the experience 
of IIUM staff in teaching the subject of Islamic Worldview and the well- 
established cooperation between Singapore and Malaysian scholars, the 
noble intention of Muslim scholars in Singapore should be able to bear its 
fruit of “Muslim moderation” on a wider scale within the whole Muslim 
community of the island republic. The 2003 convention has underscored 
the importance and relevance of articulating the justly balanced world- 
viewof Islam by competent Muslim scholars in the context of the secular 
democratic Republic of Singapore where Muslims are the minority com- 
munity, which has had to bear the burden of global and regional negative 
stereotyping of Muslims in the last one decade. 


Conclusion 


I spent a week in Singapore in July 2010 to gather more information re- 
garding the Muslim community’s response to the government’s concern 
about Muslim radicalism in the republic, and after discussing with about 
ten leaders of the Muslim community — including leaders of PERGAS, in- 
dependent academics, the Mufti, and a Muslim minister — I was impressed 
that in promoting the true perspectives, values, and standpoints of Islamic 
moderation, the Singapore ulama and Muslim intellectuals demonstrated 
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their commitment to moral and spiritual integrity and intellectual objectiv- 
ity by being honest and transparent in exposing their true beliefs — such as 
their opposition to secularism as well as extremism; their commitment to 
jihad in its comprehensive connotation as well as to democracy and reli- 
gious tolerance; their loyalty to the secular state as well as their unflinching 
faith in Divine Law; their rejection of Western liberalism as well as Mus- 
lim sectarianism, extremism, and literalism; and their espousal of the ide- 
als of Islam with their sincere contextualization of those ideals against the 
stark realities of a secular state. I felt very strongly that they did not have 
to stoop to the pressures of secular or religious authorities of the country 
to compromise any of their religious convictions or beliefs, however much 
they were distasteful to the authorities. In the end, the September 2003 con- 
vention epitomized the moral integrity and rightly balanced quality of Is- 
lamic scholars in expressing their views without fear or favor. It should be 
mentioned in closing that many of the ideas and stands made by PERGAS 
intellectuals are in harmony with the views and standpoints of Professor 
Al Faruqi, including his rejection of modern secularism and his idea of the 
integration of political power with religious values.* Knowing his ideas 
quite well, I believe that if he were to be alive today, he would happily en- 
dorse the stand made by the Muslim religious scholars and intellectuals of 
Singapore as an extension of his own ideas and, perhaps, a particular way 
of operationalizing some of his abstract and idealistic vision in real time 
and space — in a secular democratic state of all places! 
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Role of Context and Objectives of the 
Surah in Shaping the Episodes of the 
Qur’anic Narrative: 

The Narrative of Lot as an Example 


Abdul-Samad Abdullah 


Abstract 


The Qur’anic way of presenting the story of Lot and his 
people is distinguished by repetition, summation, elaboration, 
elision, brevity, similarity, and variation. 

This article suggests that every episode of the narrative 
of Lot differs from the others in the series through its own 
identity, which is acquired from the surah in which it appears. 
Thus, each episode is woven into its own specific and general 
framework. Although there are general and clear topics of the 
narrative as a whole, the topics and objectives of each surah 
have a very significant role in giving the narrative a specific 
shape within the surah. Accordingly, when a narrative/story is 
repeated in the Qur’4n, such repetition comes in response to a 
certain context or is in harmony with one of the objectives of 
the surah, either directly or by implication. Thus, repetition 
or implication becomes a necessity or at least a requirement 
for a religious or stylistic purpose. Hence, we find that all 
the episodes in the narrative of Lot and his people in the 
Qur’an They are also in accord with the context and are 
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suitable for the occasion. All the episodes in the narrative 
of Lot correspond with the context and the objectives of the 
surah. The episode of the people of Lot is closely associated 
and coherent with these contexts and objectives, and it is 
impossible to move any episode in the narrative from one 
surah to another, such is the fit of each episode to its context. In 
fact, such a shift in position would eventually lead to stylistic 
flaws related to the context and objectives of that surah. 
Each episode in the surah has its own characteristics that 
distinguish it from the rest of the Qur’anic surahs. 


Introduction 


The Qur’anic way of presenting the narrative of Lot and his people is dis- 
tinguished by repetition, summation, elaboration, elision, brevity, similar- 
ity, and variation. The study of the latent aims and purposes behind these 
techniques in the narrative of Lot in various surahs of the Qur’an reveals 
three main features. The first feature is linguistic and stylistic variety; the 
second is the presence of religious objectives and moral purposes requir- 
ing a certain linguistic style, while the third is the coordination of the 
occasion of the narrative to make it harmonious with the objectives that 
are included in it and with the general atmosphere of the surah in both 
style and purpose. This challenges D. H. Miiller’s frustrations with those 
narratives in the Qur’an where stories tend to fall into separate incidents 
instead of being recounted in a linear sequence. For this reason, he and 
other Western scholars characterized the Qur’anic style as disjointed.! 

I suggest that every episode of the narrative of Lot differs from the oth- 
ers in the series through its own identity, which is acquired from the surah 
in which it appears. Thus, each episode is woven into its own specific and 
general framework. Although there are general and clear topics of the nar- 
rative as a whole, the topics and objectives of each surah have a very signif- 
icant role in giving the narrative a specific shape within the surah. Accord- 
ingly, when a narrative is repeated in the Qur’4n, such repetition comes in 
response to a certain context or is in harmony with one of the objectives of 
the surah, either directly or by implication. Thus, repetition or implication 
becomes a necessity or at least a requirement for a religious or stylistic 
purpose. These narratives convey a large collection of rhetorical points — 
including mercy, justice, and the obligation of following command. God 
narrates the narrative of Lot and his people to His Messenger Muhammad 
(SAAS), and Muhammad narrates it to his believing followers, as well as 
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to his opponents and those who deny him from among the disbelievers 
in order to have an argument against Muhammad and his followers. The 
argument implies that God repeatedly sent His messages to humankind 
through His noble messengers throughout the history of humanity, and that 
there is always a wide gap between those who believe His messengers 
and those who do not in terms of achieving salvation. The repetition in 
Qur’anic narratives/stories also serves to remind people of the gap between 
those who hear and believe the message and those who do not — a people’s 
failure to listen to the prophet whom God has sent to them has inevitably 
led to their annihilation. This is manifested in the disastrous end of those 
who have rejected and denied their prophets. Those who have heeded the 
divine messengers’ call and obeyed them are always rescued from torment. 

In my view, this is the general purpose of “punishment narratives” 
in the Qur’an, and every narration reminds us of the initial message: do 
not worship idols, do not mock messengers, worship God alone, submit 
to His warning and be cautious. Moreover, bear in mind that if you obey 
the commands of God revealed through His prophets, you will prosper 
and escape the punishment of God — just as Lot and his believing fol- 
lowers survived when they followed the right path in spite of the warn- 
ings, threats, and mockery of the disbelievers. Those who oppose and 
reject their lord’s messages will perish, as did the disbelievers among 
the people of Lot. From the creedal perspective, this describes God 
as always pouring out His mercy and justice directly through His mes- 
sengers to their peoples — asking them to prepare themselves for the 
Day of Judgment and to follow the message of the Qur’an as the ba- 
sis for this preparation, since this is the message of all the messengers. 

The narrative is repeated because Lot repeated warnings and called 
his people using different methods. Every episode of the narrative sheds 
new light on the narrative as a whole. Thus, I believe that repetition in 
itself is very important since it seems that prophethood and messages reaf- 
firm the call to God. This coincides with the fact that Islam, or religion in 
general, is a kind of struggle and fierce resistance between the individual 
and his or her soul on the way to surrender to the true, divine principles. 
In the meantime, people tend to deviate from righteousness and swerve 
from the straight path through Satan’s encompassing delusions. Overcom- 
ing these delusions requires much remembrance of God and contempla- 
tion of His signs in order to renew and instill faith and to escape the pun- 
ishment of hellfire. Perhaps one of the most important objectives of the 
narrative that should be referred to on this occasion (as we are now liv- 
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ing in an age that assumes dialogue as a means to settle disputes) is that 
prophethood means relation or dialogue between a prophet and his people. 

There are two groups of people in the history of humanity since the 
divine messengers were been sent to humankind: those who believe in God 
and others who disbelieve in Him. Divine destiny is inevitable, and the en- 
actment of Almighty God cannot be evaded. Hence, the punishment narra- 
tives are typological; they are not simply a description of past events but are 
being used to make a point about the present — that is, the time of the Proph- 
et and the current situation of his community. They are based on an anal- 
ogy or comparison between earlier prophets and the Prophet Muhammad. 

This paper derives its intellectual importance from its endeavor to at- 
tend to the inner dynamics, nuances, and complexities of Qur’anic text 
— and from its refreshing development compared to certain earlier ap- 
proaches that analyzed the Qur’an only in comparison to the Bible. I also 
deal with some readers’ initial confusion regarding the repetition of the Lot 
episodes in different surahs of the Qur’an and criticisms on the Qur’anic 
style as having too many repetitions and, possibly, slightly or very differ- 
ent contents. I explore all of these aspects through the analysis of the con- 
tents, contexts, syntax constructions, comparisons, contrasts between the 
surahs, the verbal echoes across the verses, and structural analysis. With 
this kind of exploration, I hope to bring forth a rethinking of approaches 
to the Qur’anic text in general and its repeated narratives in particular.’ 


Narratives of Lot in the Qur’an 


The narrative of Lot and his people is mentioned in ten Qur’anic 
surahs — which, according to the order of the Qur’an, are al-A‘raf (the 
Heights), Hid, al-Hijr (the Rocky Tract), al-Anbya’ (the Prophets), 
Ash-Shu‘ara’ (the Poets), An-Naml (the Ants), al-‘Ankabit (the Spi- 
der), As-Safat (Those Ringed in Ranks), Adh-Dhariyat (the Winds 
That Scatter), and al-Qamar (the Moon). The following is the gener- 
al overview of all of the passages in which Lot appears in the Qur’an. 

The Qur’an presents Lot alongside other prophets in three surahs: 
al-‘An‘am (the Cattle), al-Anbya’, and As-Safat. In As-Safat, the Qur’an 
refers to Lot in the context of affirming how God grants victory to His 
believing slaves, above whom are His chosen messengers — and the 
Qur’an also affirms how God destroys the denying disbelievers after 
sending them His messengers with clear signs of His existence and send- 
ing them all necessary warnings. It also comes in the context of the re- 
sponse of God to the invocation of His messengers to protect them along 
with the true believers who believe His messengers (Qur’an 37:72—136). 
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This is a warning to the disbelievers among the Quraysh — who reject- 
ed Prophet Muhammad, stubbornly opposed his call, and hurt him — that 
if they persist in their disbelief, denial, and stubbornness, they will face a 
destiny that is similar to that of those who denied the messengers in previ- 
ous nations. It also includes a kind of solace for Prophet Muhammad in this 
distressing situation; he was not the only prophet to be disbelieved by his 
people. It also implies glad tidings for his followers that the good end is for 
the believers and that victory is inevitably granted to the Prophet and his 
followers regardless of how long it takes or how grave are the afflictions 
they have to bear. Even though there is not much difference between the 
contexts of Surat al-Anbya’ and Surat As-Safat, accentuating the support 
of God for His prophets against the plots of those who disbelieve Him as- 
sumes a different form in Surat al-Anbya’. This difference is embodied in 
two points concerning Lot: Almighty God saved his life twice. The first 
was when he was saved along with Prophet Abraham after the incident 
when Abraham was cast into the burning fire (which, in response to God’s 
command, became cool and a means of safety and inner peace for Abraham 
in fulfillment of the promise of God to save him); the second was when 
Lot was saved from the people of the towns who practiced abominations. 
This rescue is congruous with the mercy of God, which is the dominant 
attribute of the Almighty in this surah. His mercy is manifested in different 
aspects that flow into the melting pot of the just mercy of God.’ In Surat 
al-‘An‘am, Lot is mentioned among a large group of prophets — Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, Solomon, Job, Joseph, Aaron, Zachariah, 
John, Jesus, Elias, Ishmael, Elisha, and Jonas — in the context of guid- 
ance and preference (Qur’an 6:84-87). As regards the specific aspects 
of the narrative of Lot and his people, I shall discuss it according to the 
chronological order of the surahs: al-Qamar, al-A‘raf, Ash-Shu‘ara’, An- 
Naml, Hid , Hijr, As-Safat, Adh-Dhariyat, al-Anbya’, and al-‘Ankabit.‘ 

Like most Meccan surahs, Surat al-Qamar deals with issues about 
the Day of Judgment and resurrection as a point of departure for other 
issues that are presented in the surah. However, the matter of the Un- 
seen constitutes the backbone of this surah, since it starts and ends with 
it. Between the beginning and the end, there is a warning that gravely 
addresses the disbelievers who deny the messengers. This warning re- 
inforces the dire consequences that followed the intransigence and dis- 
belief of the preceding nations. Indeed, these consequences are not far 
from the people who deny Prophet Muhammad if they persist in their 
disbelief and stubbornness. Within this context redolent of warnings and 
threats, the narrative of Lot is preceded by the stories of the people of 
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Noah, ‘Ad, and Thamud, who denied their prophets and persisted in dis- 
belief and stubbornness until they were uprooted in punishment. More- 
over, God used them as an example for other people (Qur’an 54:33-40). 

The Qur’anic narrative is distinguished by concentration, condensed 
linguistic style, decisiveness and brevity in keeping with the atmosphere 
of warning, and anger and threat that enfolds the surah from beginning to 
end. Anger or threats are indicated by the end rhyme of the verses of the 
surah. The end rhyme in this case is -ar/-ur/-ir, the Arabic alphabetical let- 
ter ra, whose repetitive quality when pronounced must be avoided. Pausing 
at the rhyme makes the medial consonant ra vowel less, which results in 
a clattering sound that resembles the beating of war drums or the sound of 
fencing swords. In turn, this sound helps to disseminate the atmosphere of 
intimidation that concords with the idea of warning, upon which the surah 
is built. The narrative is condensed in this surah in the final episode after 
the reminder that the people of Lot mocked his call. This was the episode 
of the destruction of those who disbelieved and the implied rescue of those 
who believed. Such an end is suited to the atmosphere of warning and threat 
and closest to the solace of Lot. It also epitomizes both a warning to those 
who reject the message or warning conveyed by Prophet Muhammad and 
a threat to the audacious leaders of Quraysh and those who follow them. At 
the same time, it expresses solace for Prophet Muhammad and his followers, 
who were helpless. It affirms as well the unchanging way (Sunnat Allah) of 
God in dealing with those who rejected His prophets and messengers in the 
preceding nations, and how He grants victory to His prophets and worship- 
pers who support His messengers over their enemies, and delivers them 
from the torment that afflicts the enemies of His prophets and worshippers.° 

In this context, we see that the episode of warning precedes that of the 
anticipated punishment. Although the surah does not mention this explic- 
itly, it can be detected through God’s word: “And they indeed sought to 
shame his guest (by asking to commit sodomy with them). So, We blinded 
their eyes ” (Qur’an 54:37).° Here the narrative includes a reference to one 
of the episodes of punishment — blinding people for attempting to make 
improper advances to Lot’s guests — which under the normal sequence of 
narrative telling should be mentioned earlier. This episode is preceded by 
the final episode, which is indicated in the following Qur’anic verse: “Ver- 
ily, We sent against them a violent storm of stones (which destroyed them 
all), except the family of Lot, whom We saved in the last hour of the night” 
(Qur’an 54:34). The narrative ends with the same episode with which the 
surah started, along with an identification of the time and description of 
the punishment: “And verily, an abiding torment seized them early in the 
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morning” ( Qur’an 54:38). The rescue of Lot and his people and its ap- 
pointed time — that is, “in the last hour of the night” — is mentioned in a 
way that indicates that the rescue of Lot and his people preceded the pun- 
ishment, since “the last hour of the morning” comes before “early (in the) 
morning.” Perhaps the reversal of the (natural) chronological order of the 
episodes in this surah symbolizes the people’s violation of natural instinct 
through committing the act of sodomy. This fact is indicated through the 
surahs that are revealed after this surah. It seems that this surah represents 
the ambiguity and condensation that are to be explained and elaborated later. 

The context of the narrative of Lot in Surat al-A‘raf is not much 
different from that of Surat al-Qamar, though the tone of warning and 
harshness is more poignant in Surat al-A‘raf. Surat al-Qamar is based 
on warning (for disbelievers) and solace for Prophet Muhammad, along 
with the prohibition of open or secret shameful deeds (Qur’an 7:80-84). 
In Surat al-A‘raf, which is the second in chronological order of revela- 
tion concerning the narrative of Lot, the dimensions and features of the 
narrative begin to appear more broadly than in Surat al-Qamar, which is 
a comprehensive introduction to the events of the narrative. The implicit 
punishment and its dire consequences in Surat al-Qamar are explicitly de- 
picted here in a way that dispels any doubt or probability regarding the 
anomaly committed by the people of Lot. Upon reading God’s word — 
“And they indeed sought to shame his guest (by asking to commit sod- 
omy with them). So We blinded their eyes” ( Qur’an 54:37) — one might 
think that the punishment was due to their denigration of their messen- 
ger and to their unrealized design to sodomize the angels or the guests. 
When the verses of Surat al-A‘raf were revealed, they ruled out every 
probability by stipulating the kind of punishment and its consequence, 
declaring that it was the unprecedented shameful practice of sodomy. 

In addition, the verses rule out another probability that might come 
to mind in the verse of Surat al-Qamar, since the rescue episode of the 
family of Lot could be understood to refer to the survival of his entire 
family: “except the family of Lot, whom We saved in the last hour of the 
night” (Qur’an 54:34). Thus, the verses of Surat al-A ‘raf explain what was 
summed up in al-Qamar by the words, “Then We saved him and his family, 
except his wife; she was of those who remained behind (in the torment)” 
(Qur’an 7:83). Therefore, Lot’s wife was excluded from the rescue. More- 
over, Surat al-A ‘raf indicates the meaning in Surat al-Qamar of “We sent 
against them a violent storm of stones (which destroyed them all)” by the 
phrase, “And We rained down on them a rain (of stones) ” (Qur’an 54:34). 

The third surah in order of revelation, concerning the narrative of Lot 
with his people, is Ash-Shu‘ara’. Among the objectives of this surah, be- 
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sides confirming that the Qur’an is a miraculous scripture, are solaces for 
the Prophet, and the relief of his sorrow at the degradation of his Ummah 
as a result of nonbelief and the intensification of the harm committed by 
the disbelievers of Quraysh against his followers. The surah bears glad tid- 
ings that God will grant victory to the believers in spite of their weakness 
and will inflict defeat on the disbelievers in spite of their might. The gen- 
eral atmosphere of this surah shows might and punishment, and its tone is 
charged with the rejection of the various atrocities of the disbelievers of all 
nations. Perhaps this reveals the secret behind describing the people of Lot 
as transgressors: “Nay, you are a trespassing people!” (Qur’an 26:166) 
The narrative of Lot stands among the calls of messengers to their people 
and as a kind of solace for the Prophet Muhammad, for almost all the sto- 
ries of this surah — from Noah to Shu‘ayb — end with the phrase, “And ver- 
ily! Your Lord, He is indeed the All-Mighty, the Most Merciful.” This verse 
refers to the greatness of Almighty God and to the fact that none of those 
who reject His messengers can escape His punishment. It also affirms that 
He does not punish the disbelievers until He has sent messengers to them 
in order that they might have a case against them (Qur’an 26:160-75). 

The fourth surah, Surat An-Naml, also concerns the narrative of Lot and 
his people. Its main objectives are to show knowledge and wisdom and to 
bear glad tidings to the believers and warnings to the disbelievers of the Day 
of Judgment.’ The narrative of Lot is placed in the context of the disbeliev- 
ers’ attempt to murder the messengers due to their failure to refute the mes- 
sengers’ proof and their dissatisfaction with the overpowering irrefutable 
and unchallengeable message. According to the disbelievers, the only way 
to be rid of the messengers and their messages was through plots, conspira- 
cies. and assassination attempts against them and their followers. However, 
God, the Omnipotent and Disposer of Affairs Who sends the messengers, 
interferes to save His messengers and their followers and supports them by 
destroying the disbelievers, just as He supported Saleh and his followers 
by destroying his people who conspired against him (Qur’an 27:54-58). 

The fifth surah in order of revelation concerning the narrative of Lot 
and his people is Surat Hūd. Among the main objectives of this surah are to 
give heart to the Prophet, support him, let him put his trust in the Almighty 
regarding all his affairs, and give him glad tidings that there will be a good 
end for the believers. In this surah, the narrative of Lot is in the context of 
the narrative of Abraham, highlighting the episode of the good tidings giv- 
en by the angels to Abraham that he would father a son. The angels came in 
the guise of guests, but Abraham conceived a fear of them when he watched 
them do amazing things. This shows the intransigence of those who asked 
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for an angel saying, “(Why has not a treasure been sent down unto him), 
or an angel has come with him?” (Qur’an 11:12). Although this was not 
difficult for the Almighty, as He would frequently send angels, it was a dif- 
ficult thing for human beings to bear. Angels would be frightening and see- 
ing them face-to-face is a terrible thing. Besides, their descent in disguise 
would not necessarily put an end to the intransigent demand of those dis- 
believers to see angels.’ For this reason, the narrative of Lot was revealed 
with an emphasis on the episode of the angel of torment (Qur’an 11:76-83). 

The sixth revealed surah concerning the narrative of Lot is Surat Hijr. 
Its objectives include consoling the Prophet for the disbelievers’ turning 
way from the religion and for their indecent language. This surah also 
reassures the Prophet that the reward is for the believers, regardless of 
the extent to which the disbelievers inflict harm on the Prophet and his 
followers. In this surah, the narrative of Lot occurs in the context of the 
people’s resistance to their prophets. This context greatly resembles that 
of the narrative in Surat Hid, which was revealed before the one under 
discussion, in the sense that both surahs rebuke those who dare to ask for 
heavenly angels. Despite the great similarity between the two surahs, the 
analysis of their style and composition below reveal differences between 
them ( Qur’an 15:57-77). 

The seventh surah in order of revelation concerning the narrative of 
Lot and his people is Surat As-Safat. Among its main objectives are prov- 
ing the sovereignty of God and His absolute omnipotence, which neces- 
sitate the absolute oneness of God, Who is free of any imperfection and 
full of justice — which, in turn, is a prerequisite for oneness. Such justice 
dictates that people turn to the Almighty to judge among them according 
to the norms of justice and fairness, which prescribes having every soul 
held in pledge for its deeds. In Surat As-Safat, the narrative of Lot is men- 
tioned in the context of confirming the constant support of the Almighty 
and the way in which He rescues his messengers and their followers, as 
well as the descent of punishment on the disbelievers (Qur’an 26:133-38). 

Surat Adh-Dhariyat, the eighth in order of revelation concern- 
ing the narrative of Lot, is based on the refutation of the allegations 
of those who deny the Day of Judgment and the resurrection and re- 
ject Prophet Muhammad. The surah shows that a grave punishment 
awaits these people, while the warning refers to the destiny of those 
who disbelieved earlier prophets in the way that they disbelieve Proph- 
et Muhammad. This affirms that the punishment is substantial. Such 
is the context in which the narrative is presented ( Qur’an 51:32-37). 

The ninth surah in chronological order of revelation regarding the nar- 
rative of Lot is Surat al-Anbya’. It aims at confirming the substantiality 
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and nearness, even if through the death of people, of the Day of Judgment 
and its inclusion in calling all people — the noble and the lowly — to ac- 
count. This demonstrates that the knowledge of the Almighty encompasses 
all things — that even the tiniest atom in the heavens or on the earth is not 
hidden from Him, and that He does not have a partner or an equal who can 
stop Him from requiting the deeds of human beings. Indeed, the stories of 
all the prophets mentioned in the surah are made to indicate this truth.’ In 
summary, the narrative of Lot is related in the context of saving the believ- 
ers and destroying the disbelievers, who had no way of avoiding the grave 
punishment of the Almighty and His severe torment. The fact that nobody 
can prevent the revenge of the Almighty proves His perfect omnipotence 
and ability to perform reckoning and retribution. Therefore, nothing can 
escape or be hidden from Him. The worldly punishment inflicted on the 
disbelievers of preceding nations, including the people of Lot, is a manifest 
proof and indication of the punishment in the Hereafter (Qur’an :74—76). 

The tenth surah in order of revelation concerning the narrative of Lot 
and his people is Surat al-‘Ankabiut. Its objectives include rebuking those 
who make claims against the prophets or the Almighty, bringing good news 
to the pious, urging people to enjoin good and forbid evil, calling ceaselessly 
to the Almighty alone, confirming the strength of the believers and the frail- 
ty of the disbelievers, and consoling Prophet Muhammad by recounting the 
inflictions that had befallen the preceding prophets. The narrative of Lot is 
related in the context of imitating the prophets in their patience with their 
opponents and of punishing sins. We could see the evil deeds of the people of 
Lot and their abominable lewdness implied in this surah (Qur’an 29:27-35). 


Stylistic Similarities in the Condemnation of Sodomy 


The sodomy that was practiced by the people of Lot is denounced in the 
following four surahs. 


Surat al-A ‘raf: 80-81 

In this surah, Lot’s call to his people starts with him disapproving of their 
misbehavior and corrupt manners. This da‘wah (preaching) approach is 
unconventional compared with the approaches of previous messengers, 
who all started by calling their peoples to embrace monotheism and then 
dealing with other moral issues or the shameful deeds of their peoples. Lot 
starts by rejecting his people’s anomalous deeds before inviting them to 
accept the oneness of God and worship Him alone, which necessitates fol- 
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lowing His orders and avoiding His prohibitions. Perhaps the secret behind 
this approach is that is refers to the heinous nature of their misbehavior that 
was a form of moral corruption, which was unprecedented throughout the 
history of humanity. With them, homosexuality prevailed. Accordingly, the 
message of Lot embodied a kind of inexorable war against this abnormal 
behavior and an attempt to amend it. The divine laws explained such is- 
sues to the people in a way that could only be dismissed by those who had 
gone astray. Consequently, Lot denounced the abominations of his people. 

It is clear that Lot’s denunciation is expressed in two rhetorical ques- 
tions charged with renunciation, rebuke, and reproach: one is an indirect 
invitation to resort to reasoning, and the other is an address to the con- 
science. Both involve an element of suspense stimulating the addressee 
to listen attentively; this technique is manifested in elaboration after con- 
densation or explicit interpretation after implication: “Do you commit the 
worst sin? ”... “Verily, you practice your lusts on men instead of women?” 
(Qur’an 7:81). The human soul is usually inclined toward curiosity when 
an issue becomes complex. Thus, when the perplexing point is explained, 
it becomes ingrained in the mind since it is acquired after considerable 
anticipation and insistence. This style is suitable for the psychological con- 
dition of the people of Lot that enabled them to justify this abhorrent act 
and regard it as sound. Renunciation in this surah involves an important el- 
ement that magnifies their shameful and lewd behavior, which is indicated 
in the phrase “Such as none preceding you has committed in the al- ‘Alamin 
(past/bygone generations) ’(Qur’an 7:80). These kinds of shameful deeds 
are among the innovations for which they will be punished. Moreover, 
they will bear the sin of everybody who follows their innovation. Such im- 
morality is so heinous that it threatens the human species with punishment 
and extinction. The phrase “lusts on men instead of women” turns their 
attention to the right way through which one’s lust should be satisfied and 
where it should be properly utilized. Lust is not an end in itself, but it was 
created in human beings to achieve a lofty purpose that transcends merely 
fulfilling it. This purpose cannot be achieved except when lust is fulfilled 
in the normal way as decreed by the Almighty — that is, between a male 
and a female. Hence, sexual desire is a means to the end of seeking the 
pleasure of God by having children in order to guarantee the preservation 
of the human species. Accordingly, any attempt to fulfill this sexual desire, 
which does not take into consideration this noble aim or follow the planned 
and right way for it, is rejected and discarded by people of pure instinct 
and sound mind. In addition, employing the word shahwatan (lust) in the 
accusative indicates that the people rejected the desirable aim of marriage 
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and sought the satisfaction of lust alone. They failed to satisfy their lust 
in the correct way, which may be understood from the verse “instead of 
women. ” The verse then moves from rejection to report and affirmation: 
“Nay, but you are an extravagant people” (Qur’an 7:81). This verse judges 
that the people exceeded the limits and committed a dangerous deed, so it 
describes them as transgressors, which denotes corruption. ® This judgment 
shows how they indulged in this grave lewdness, while the term trans- 
gression — which means going beyond limits or boundaries — accords with 
their fulfilling their lust on men instead of women. This behavior, from a 
Qur’anic perspective, endangers society. It represents a recession into the 
abyss of bisexuality and severs the instinctive relation between husband 
and wife, which is stimulated by sexual desire for the sake of procreation. 

In the previous sections, I have mentioned that among the objectives of 
Surat al-A ‘raf are warning the disbelievers, supporting Prophet Muhammad, 
and prohibiting open abominations. The narrative of Lot stands in this con- 
text of warning, strong admonition, and prohibition of shameful deeds. 
Accordingly, we notice that the verses of the narrative of Lot, on one hand, 
accord with the general atmosphere of the surah and, on the other hand, 
respond to the requirements of the context in which the narrative is told. 
Therefore, if the narrative is moved to another surah, disharmony and dis- 
sonance will be created that will contradict the smooth style of the verses, 
given that there are certain ties that are hidden among the elements of the 
surah. These ties produce a sense of symmetry and harmony in the surah 
so that the different issues seem congruous as if they were one entity with 
a unique image. This will rule out the possibility of moving the narrative 
from one surah to another even if the general objectives of the two surahs 
are common. It seems as if arteries, veins, and blood run throughout the en- 
tire surah in a calculated and accurate system.'! This feature can only be de- 
tected through deep contemplation and careful analysis. We know that the 
narrative of Lot in this surah is preceded by some verses in the beginning 
of the surah that talk about committing lewdness and how the Almighty 
abhors it, and about extravagance and how God dislikes it (Qur’an 7:28). 

It can be observed here that the word fahishah (lewdness) is in the 
form of an indefinite noun. Moreover, God’s word, “Say (O Muhammad), 
‘My Lord has commanded justice and (said) that you should face Him only 
(i.e. worship none but God and face the Qiblah, i.e. the Ka‘bah at Mecca 
during prayers) in each and every place of worship, in prayers (and not 
to face other false deities and idols), and invoke Him only making your 
religion sincere to Him by not joining in worship any partner to Him and 
with the intention that you are doing your deeds for God’s sake only. As 
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He brought you (into being) in the beginning, so shall you be brought into 
being (on the Day of Resurrection)” (Qur’an 7:29), is followed by His 
saying, “Children of Adam! Take your adornment (by wearing your clean 
clothes), while praying and going round (the tawdf of) the Ka‘bah, and eat 
and drink but waste not by extravagance, certainly He (God) likes not al- 
Musrifiin (the extravagant)” (Qur’an 7:31). Thus, the allegation of the non- 
believers that the Almighty ordered them to commit such shameful deeds 
is refuted: “Say, Nay, God never commands any lewdness. ” The verses go 
on to explain the essential constituents of the true religion that are encom- 
passed within the term gist (justice), in order to instruct the people and 
lift them from their ignorance and to show the sublimity of God. Since 
they ought to know that God never commands such anomalies, the sen- 
tence “Say, ‘Nay, God never commands of Fahishah’” is separated from 
the sentence that preceded it in order to accentuate the purpose of these 
words. The purpose is to refute their claim that God orders them to commit 
shameful deeds, and to record what God actually orders. God does not con- 
join the acts of saying or the said statements because the repetition of the 
saying itself without conjoining it with its counterpart attracts attention to 
what the Almighty orders.’ Moreover, describing the sodomy which was 
practiced by the people of Lot as al-fahishah (lewdness), preceded by the 
definite article al (the), indicates that their lewdness is the ultimate abomi- 
nation, being unprecedented. It seems that God’s word through Lot, “Such 
as none preceding you has committed in the ‘Alamin’ (past/bygone genera- 
tions), is intended to imply solace for Prophet Muhammad by telling him 
that what the people of Lot had done was more outrageous than anything 
the disbelievers of Quraysh were doing. That is to say, the shameful deeds 
of the latter were woven according to the tradition of their ancestors: “And 
when they commit a Fahishah (evil deed, every kind of unlawful sexual 
intercourse, etc.), they say, ‘We found our fathers doing it.’” The people of 
Lot, unlike their predecessors, invented their lewdness, which is synony- 
mous with polytheism, as it was not practiced by any nation before theirs. 

Concerning the attribution of extravagance to the people of Lot, this 
comes in response to the claim of the disbelievers that God ordered them 
to commit shameful deeds. God refutes this allegation and proves that jus- 
tice is what He calls for in all times and places. This is because justice is 
the virtue in everything and takes a moderate position between extremism 
and negligence. It is the epitome of all virtues, which sound minds and 
balanced souls consider as pure goodness and inclusive beneficence. Thus, 
the narrative of Lot came to confirm these lofty notions by highlighting 
their opposite, just as things are accentuated through comparison with their 
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opposite. Hence, describing the people of Lot as extravagant — that is, 
exceeding all that is reasonable or appropriate — indicates their ultimate 
ignorance and represents the opposite of justice, since they deny the lewd- 
ness that God never condones. This emphasizes that God detests their be- 
havior, and is material proof that He does not approve of lewdness, nor 
does he order people to commit it. In addition, God’s word, “Certainly 
He (God) likes not al-Musriftin (the extravagant) (Qur’an 7:81), ” 
could be seen as referring to the people of Lot, who are highly extrava- 
gant. That is why they deserve the severe punishment of the Almighty, 
which befalls only those whom He abhors. All this is in line with the at- 
mosphere of warning and strong rebuke. The context of the surah confutes 
the idolatrous thinking that depends on blind imitation and false allega- 
tions against the Almighty. This disparages the disbelievers of Quraysh 
and others, for the people of Lot committed unprecedented lewdness 
and followed a way of their own without claiming that the Almighty or- 
dered them to do so. However, the Almighty denied their misbehavior 
and destroyed them. What then would be the case with the disbeliev- 
ers of Quraysh, who imitated their ancestors in unequivocal corruption 
and lewdness and then alleged that the Almighty ordered them to do so? 

Moreover, describing Lot’s people as extravagant indicates that this 
practice was so common among them that it became an indispensable part 
of their national character. Hence, they became extravagant in fulfilling their 
desires, and went even further. This is the reason why the active participle 
musrifiin is employed, first to prove that the case occurred and then to help in 
maintaining the rhythmic harmony that is observed at the end rhymes (fawa- 
sil) of the verses, given that the end rhymes of the previous verses were full 
of nouns. Again, describing them as extravagant shows that they combined 
all imperfections, a point that is elaborated in other parts of the narrative. 


Surat Ash-Shu ‘ara’: 165—166 


It is clear that the verses in this surah rejecting lewdness — or Lot’s call 
to his people to cease their misbehavior — are not much different from 
the verses that denounce such misbehavior in Surat al-A‘raf. However, 
in order to accord with the general atmosphere of Surat Ash-Shu‘ara’, 
the idea of rejection takes a different stylistic pattern from that of Su- 
rat al-A‘raf. This is because Surat Ash-Shu‘ara’ conveys severe rejec- 
tion of the forms of aggression assumed by the disbelievers of all na- 
tions and confirms that God visits on them a penalty from the One 
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Exalted in Power, Who is able to carry out His will; this follows the 
warning of the people by the sending to them prophets and messengers. 

The narrative also appears in the context of relieving the Prophet’s 
fears that his nation might suffer humiliation because of abandoning faith 
and the atrocities of the disbelievers against his companions might in- 
crease. Here, the idea of rejection is focused on the fulfilling of lust on 
men and how the people “leave those whom God has created for [them] 
to be [their] wives? ” The verse concludes with the phrase, “Nay, you are 
a trespassing people!” In spite of the stylistic similarity in using the inter- 
rogative form (implying reproach) between Surat a al-A ‘raf and Surat Ash- 
Shu‘ara’, the verses have distinguishing stylistic features. The Qur’ān uses 
the word dhukran (males), but in Surat al-A ‘raf, it uses al-rijal (men) with 
the the preposition min (of) is being used in its partitive sense to highlight 
this difference. This refers to the gravity of the sin that was invented by the 
people of Lot, through which they contradicted the normal male—female 
relationship. Among all other species, no creature fulfills its lust on males, 
including animals. It is through this shameful anomaly that the people of 
Lot contradicted instinct and stooped lower than the animals. They pre- 
ferred men among all other creatures, and this explains the statement in 
Surat al-A ‘raf. From this statement, it could be understood that the ‘alamin 
(worlds) refers to human beings only and not to animals, while the word 
men refers to human beings only. In addition, the saying of the Almighty, 
“And leave those whom God has created for you to be your wives?” re- 
stricts the meaning that might come to mind of permitting sexual relations 
with women in general: “Verily, you practice your lusts on men instead of 
women.” This would lead to the prevalence of fornication and the confu- 
sion of lineages. Thus, the Qur’an narrows relations to what the law per- 
mits, that is, legal wives only. The phrase “And leave those whom your 
Lord has created for you to be your wives?” indicates that this shame- 
ful deed involves a change in the creation of God and a contradiction of 
the universal nature of humanity. Hence, attributing the creation to “your 
Lord’ without mentioning the word God refers to divine mercy, which im- 
plies the Lord’s bestowal of blessings abundantly in a way that benefits 
creatures and provides them with the requirements to keep true to them- 
selves and their religion, with procreation being one of the most important. 

The transitional digression attributing aggression or transgression gen- 
erally applies to the disbelieving nations mentioned in this surah. Thus, 
we find the Qur’an saying, “Nay, you are a trespassing people!” as it 
digresses from instruction to rational rectification and addresses the in- 
stinct to disparagement by heightening the denunciation and reproach. It 
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ascribes excessive transgression to the people of Lot by using the noun 
phrase, which, grammatically and rhetorically, indicates stability and 
continuity of attributed character. Besides, the predicative “a trespassing 
people” implies that aggression is a quality that is ingrained, so much so 
that it seems to be a main constituent of their identity." Here, one cannot 
miss the extensive elucidation of the exceeding of limits and boundaries, 
indicated through the use of the word ‘adun (trespassers). Such elucida- 
tion is more explicit than would be achieved by the word musrifun (ex- 
travagant) in Surat al-A‘raf: “Nay, but you are an extravagant people.” 
In Surat Ash-Shu‘ara’, the Qur’an adds that the people went beyond the 
limits in their transgression and violated the rights of others. Fulfilling 
their lust on males instead of females implies usurping and violating fe- 
males’ natural rights and disrupting their human function and role in the 
preservation of human life. The conclusion of Surat al-A ‘raf includes the 
idea of extravagance (transgressing beyond bounds), but limits its dam- 
age to the extravagant person himself — that is, it does not affect others. 

On the other hand, the term transgression (‘i ‘tida’), which was 
used in Surat Ash-Shu‘ara’, denotes exceeding the limits in do- 
ing evil, and is employed in the present context to mean the transgres- 
sor who trespasses the limits of what is right and indulges in false- 
hood. Thus, transgression implies going beyond the natural limits to 
the opposite of natural instinct, which is fraught with perversion." 

The presence of the word trespassing in Surat Ash-Shu‘ara’ is in line 
with the general atmosphere and objectives of the surah. This would make 
the alternation of the rejection verses in the two surahs, that is, al-A ‘raf and 
Ash-Shu‘ara’, impossible. Such alternation would certainly disturb the sty- 
listic dissonance and disharmony in both surahs, in spite of the similarity 
in both surahs in referring to denunciation and to the denounced deed and 
its nature. As was previously stated, the atmosphere of Surat Ash-Shu‘ara’ 
is charged with an aggressive tone, that is, of the disbelievers toward the 
believers. In this surah, the Almighty asks His messenger, Moses, to go to 
the unjust people, and Moses declares his fear of the tyranny and aggres- 
sion of Pharaoh. Pharaoh’s aggression is shown when he threatens Mo- 
ses with imprisonment if he takes another god than him. The climax is 
reached with Pharaoh’s aggression against the magicians, who believe in 
the Almighty. He cuts off their hands and legs and crucifies them.'° In ad- 
dition, another form of aggression is noticeable on the part of the people 
of Noah when they ask him to expel the believers because of their poverty 
and humility. Following that, the aggression of the Noah’s people esca- 
lates to the point that they threaten to stone to death the Messenger of 
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God (Qur’an 26:111—16). In the same context, the aggression of the people 
of Hud emerges when Hud rejects their misbehavior, especially their bru- 
tality against others.! As for the people of Saleh, their aggression drives 
them to kill the she camel despite having been warned by their proph- 
et not to hurt it.” Then follows the aggression of the people of Shu‘ayb, 
who cheat in financial transactions, for example, measures and weights 
(Qur’an 26: 181-87). Finally, we may presume that the verses rejecting 
the shameful deeds of the people of Lot cannot be moved from Surat Ash- 
Shu‘ara’ to the parallel contexts of surahs al-A‘raf and Hūd, for exam- 
ple, without disturbing the style and violating the harmony of the texts. 


Surat An-Naml: 54—55 


This surah is distinguished from those discussed above by the conclud- 
ing of the first verse of rejection with the phrase “wa antum tubsurūn 
(while you see)” and the second (in the transitional digression) with “bal 
‘antum qawmun tajhalun (Nay, but you are a people who behave sense- 
lessly).” It has been noted already that among the objectives of this 
surah is to show wisdom and knowledge. It is known by Arabic rhetori- 
cians that one of the best ways to clarify an issue is by the apposition 
of two opposite things. It seems that the digression and the manner of 
concluding the verses in the narrative of Lot coincide with the general 
atmosphere of the surah, in which knowledge and wisdom are shown in 
different ways. The employment of the phrase “you see” is in harmony 
with such an atmosphere, while the phrase “behave senselessly” is not. 

The objective of the surah is to show knowledge and wisdom and to 
demonstrate that the people of Lot contradict these objectives through their 
shameful deeds and their imitation of ignorant people in their transgress- 
ing. The phrase “behave senselessly”’ means behaving in such a way as to 
make sodomy seem acceptable, in a similar manner to people who lack any 
trace of knowledge. Driven by bitter hostility and bestial inclinations, such 
people reveal their lewdness. Although the Almighty has endowed them 
with reason, they neglect it to the extent that lust controls their minds.'* 
The ambience of the surah is tinged with the confusion and allurement 
that befalls the people — especially those distanced from the religion of the 
Almighty — through Satan’s temptation or his seduction of those whom he 
seeks to mislead by making evil deeds seem pleasing to them. Such delu- 
sions serve to clarify and explain the truth for anyone who wants to know it. 

In this surah, there are numerous verses pertaining to delusions that 
coincide with the transitional digression in the narrative of Lot and his 
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people: “Nay, but you are a people who behave senselessly.”’ As for 
the verses relating to the manifestation of knowledge and wisdom that 
coincide with the ending of the verse of rejection “you see”, there are 
numerous verses pertaining to that too.” Thus, we find that Lot’s rejec- 
tion of his people’s lewdness in Surat An-Naml, although similar to his 
rejection in other surahs, is distinguished from the others by its distinc- 
tive identity. In Surat An-Naml the rejection is firmly established, so much 
so that another surah — in spite of the close similarity that characterizes 
the verses of rejection in all other surahs -would seem inharmonious. 

The previous section dealt with style; the following one will discuss 
the meanings. The ending of the first verse “you see” focuses on the peo- 
ple’s perpetration of a shameful deed despite their awareness of its gravity 
and their inner rejection of it. This agrees with the word, “And they belied 
them (those Aydt) wrongfully and arrogantly” (Qur’an 27:14). This indi- 
cates that those people were stubborn and deliberate in approaching males 
to fulfill their lust and abandoning the females, who Almighty God had 
made lawful to them through marriage.*! The ending of the second verse, 
“Nay, but you are a people who behave senselessly,” describes the people 
as ignorant. This is an attribute that epitomizes perversion of reason and 
harshness of heart.” That description is proportionate to their misbehavior, 
which is intentional and intransigent: Almighty God says, “while you see.” 
Premeditation and intransigence are among the results of neglecting rea- 
son. By neglecting the capacity by which human beings are distinguished 
from animals, humans stoop to a level that is lower than that of animals. 


Surat al-‘Ankabut: 28—29 


The rejection of shameful deeds is expressed thus by Almighty God: “And 
(remember) Lot, when he said to his people, ‘You commit al-Fahishah 
(sodomy, the worst sin) which none has preceded you in (committing) 
in the ‘Alamin (past generations). Verily, you do sodomy with men, and 
rob the wayfarer (travelers, etc.)! And practice al-Munkar (disbelief and 
polytheism and every kind of evil wicked deed) in your meetings.’”” 

What is new about the rejection in this surah of the lewdness of the 
people of Lot is that their misdeeds are explained in detail. Such deeds 
go beyond lewdness to include other shameful deeds. The rejection in 
the verses focuses on two other shameful deeds — namely, bullying oth- 
er people to commit this grave lewdness and stealing their money. The 
people are shown to have shamelessly practiced such depravity in pub- 
lic in order to seduce people to imitate them. The elaboration of the 
details of their lewdness is a new addition to the episodes of the narra- 
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tive. What necessitated such an addition in this surah in particular? 

We recall that among the objectives of the surah is to rebuke those who 
call for lewdness and to praise those who fear Almighty God. There is no 
doubt that rebuke requires explaining the reasons for the transgression or 
regularly mentioning or repeating it if there was only one reason. This style 
is suitable for chiding and defamation. In addition, rejection, here, besides 
being in harmony with the atmosphere of chiding, is in the context of God 
instructing people to imitate prophets in their toleration of the atrocities that 
are committed against them by their people, and the context of punishment 
for sins. Undoubtedly, both contexts require elaboration and clarification. 

Concerning following in the steps of the prophets in their patience to- 
ward all that they suffer from their people, elaboration and clarification 
would ease the harm inflicted upon Prophet Muhammad by his people. 
Punishment because of committing sins necessitates explanation and elab- 
oration in order to make an argument against sinners and to give reasons 
for this punishment. This leaves no doubt that the punishment of those 
who disbelieve the prophets is deserved and that they can never escape 
from the Almighty, even if He grants them a respite. In addition, the idea 
of rejection in Surat al-‘Ankabit carries characteristics that distinguish it 
from any other Qur’anic surah and differentiates the issues that are dis- 
cussed in it from other similar issues that are discussed in other surahs. 
Thus, the enumeration of the evil deeds of the people of Lot agrees with 
the beginning of the surah, which reads, “Or those who do evil deeds think 
that they can outstrip Us? Evil is that which they judge!” (Qur’an 29:4). 
Thus, the phrase, “those who do evil deeds” instead of “those who do 
evil” requires the listing all the shameful deeds of the people of Lot in 
addition to the grave lewdness they had practiced. The phrase, “You com- 
mit al-Fahishah (sodomy, the worst sin)” and “And practice al-Munkar 
(disbelief and polytheism and every kind of evil wicked deed) in your 
meetings” accord with His saying in the same surah, “Recite what has 
been revealed to you of the Book, and perform As-Salat (the prayer). 
Verily, As-Salat prevents al-Fahsha’ and al-Munkar” (Qur’an 29:45). 

Finally, counting the shameful deeds in the context of punishment is 
consistent with the mentioning of various types of torments afflicted on 
those who deny their prophets.”4 
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Stylistic Similarity in the Stance of the People of Lot 
Surat al-A ‘raf: 82 


In Surat al-A ‘raf, the attitude of the people of Lot toward his condemnation 
of their indecency is tinged with impatience, denunciation, and repudiation, 
which is translated into threats and aggression embodied in their attempt 
to banish Lot from their town. The Qur’an says, “And the answer of his 
people was only that they said, ‘Drive them out of your town, these are in- 
deed men who want to be pure! ” ( Qur’an 7:82). The pronoun in the phrase 
‘akhrijuhum (drive them out) refers to Lot and his followers. It is also used to 
refer to them in Surat al-Qamar, which was revealed prior to Surat al-A ‘raf. 
According to the opinion of Abu Hayyan, they are referred to by the pro- 
noun in that surah, even though they are mentioned through the substantive 
in Surat An-Naml, as this surah was revealed before Surat al-A‘raf. This 
means that what is referred to with a pronoun in Surat al-A ‘raf is clearly re- 
ferred to with a noun in Surat An-Naml. The Almighty says, “Then, the an- 
swer of his people was only that they said, ‘Drive out the family of Lot from 
your town, these are indeed men who want to be pure!” (Qur’an 27:56). 
Here, it is noticeable that the answer of Lots’s people is full of arro- 
gance and aggression; they are far removed from any logical discussion 
through which they might realize their bad behavior. However, because 
they have failed to find any reasonable excuse for their indecency, they 
use an aggressive tone; they have lost the ability to think logically and are 
reacting defensively. They threaten Lot with banishment, claiming that he 
and his followers were transgressing the boundaries by purifying them- 
selves. The act of cleansing mentioned in the verse has more than one level 
of meaning. First, such an act is only conducted in a filthy place, so whoev- 
er leaves this place is pure. Second, avoiding sin is called cleansing. Hence, 
the phrase, “want to be pure” means to stay away from sin. Third, the 
people say, “These are men who want to be pure”; this is meant to satirize 
the believers for distancing themselves from indecency. This is how devil- 
ish people reply to a pious person when the person admonishes them; they 
say “Rid us of this ascetic; relieve us of this austere person.”” All these 
levels of meaning comply with the dominant atmosphere of the surah, 
which talks about those who reject the verses and signs of Almighty God, 
dismiss honorable messengers, and commit unlawful transgressions. That 
is because the people’s response and their demand to expel the messenger 
from their village is clear proof of their arrogance and haughtiness. Such 
a response, which is repeated more than seven times in the surah, is first 
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mentioned in the narrative of /blis (Satan), the leader of the arrogant.” In 
addition, their demand to expel the prophet and his followers is consistent 
with the use in the surah of the verb kharaja (to go out) and its derivatives 
more than thirteen times.” It also coincides with some of the objectives 
of the surah, which include warning of a fate similar to that of the arro- 
gant disbelievers of the nations that preceded that of Prophet Muhammad. 
No form of rejection or arrogance is worse than expelling a messenger. 

It is clear that the attitude of such people toward Lot is compatible with 
that of other people toward their prophets. This applies especially to the 
people of the prophet Shu‘ayb, who threatened him with banishment and 
forced him and his followers to choose between reverting to their distorted 
and misleading laws or being thrown out of their village (Qur’an 7:88). 


Surat An-Naml: 56 


The stance of the people of Lot in Surat An-Naml is not much different 
from their stance in Surat al-A‘raf as regards their pride in their lewdness 
and their viewing those who denounce lewd acts as criminals who deserve 
to be banished from the village.” The structure in An-Naml does not dif- 
fer from that of Surat al-A‘raf, except that the coordinating conjunction 
wa (and) in Surat al-A‘raf is replaced with fa (then) in Surat An-Naml, 
and the object pronoun of the verb “drive them out’ in Surat al-A ‘raf is 
replaced with a substantive in Surat An-Naml “drive out the family of Lot’. 
In Surat al-A ‘raf, the conjunctive (wa) is employed due to the position of 
musrifûn (extravagant), meaning preceding the apodosis, and because it 
is in the noun form even though it functions as a verb. The coordinating 
conjunction (wa) suits the noun more than the verb. On the other hand, 
the conjunctive (fa) is employed in Surat An-Naml due to the position of 
tajhalun (behave senselessly), which is a clear verb regarded as the origin 
of the apodosis (subordinate clause of the conditional sentence that begins 
with the conjunctive fa). The use of the substantive in Surat An-Naml in 
“drive out the family of Lot” is consistent with its objective of showing 
knowledge and wisdom clearly. On the other hand, the use of the pronoun 
in Surat al-A ‘raf, in “drive them out,” is consistent with the atmosphere of 
arrogance and haughtiness. The wrongdoers are arrogant even when they 
are dealing with Lot and his followers. The same thing I said about the 
unjust attitude of the people of Lot when they insisted on expelling their 
prophet applies here. This is because Surat An-Naml is full of examples of 
arrogance, injustice, and disobedience to God.” In this surah, we find that 
the verb kharaja (to go out) and its derivatives are repeated six times,*! 
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so the use of the verb “drive out!” is consistent with the general atmo- 
sphere of the surah. Furthermore, the stubborn attitude of the people of 
Lot is the result of the ignorance and impudence that is attributed to them 
in both surahs, al-A‘raf and An-Naml. In Surat al-A‘raf, which focuses 
on warning and reproach, the people are described by their prophet in the 
words, “Nay, but you are an extravagant people (musrifun).” That is, Lot 
describes them as unjust people who have violated all the accepted lim- 
its. Israf in Arabic means “corruptive excessiveness,” and the excessive 
person is one who violates conventions and commits illegal deeds. Their 
saying “drive them out of your town” is a clear sign of their transgres- 
sion. Thus, we are told that transgression is a characteristic of that nation. 
Needless to say, the same condemnatory attitude is necessitated in Surat 
An-Naml because of their ignorance and foolishness: “Nay, but you are 
a people who behave senselessly (ignorantly).” Since ignorant people are 
excessive in their behavior, they are described in Surat al-A ‘raf as trans- 
gressing excessively. However, here in Surat An-Naml, God attributes ig- 
norance to them because this surah focuses on the manifestation of wisdom 
and knowledge. Therefore, it is appropriate to describe them as ignorant 
because of their excessive insistence on committing sin. Their attitude of 
working to banish the prophet is consistent with their characteristic igno- 
rance and is similar to the attitude of the people of the prophet Salih, who 
sought to assassinate him, as is reported in the same surah (Qur’an 27:49). 


Stylistic Similarity in the Advent of the Angels of Torment 


Surat Hud 


The first surah to record the episode of the angels of torment is Su- 
rat Hud. The most important aim of this surah is to console and assure 
Prophet Muhammad and to command him to put his trust in God in all 
situations. This surah also aims at assuring the Prophet that only the 
soldiers of God will win and that the soldiers of Satan are certainly the 
losers and will always be without hope, even if they are given respite. 

I mentioned previously the position of the narrative in this surah. We 
are now aware of both the context of the narrative and that of the narrative 
of Abraham. The context of the narrative of Abraham is compatible to that 
of Lot in this surah. Both contexts collaborate in response to the harsh atti- 
tude of the disbelievers of the Quraysh, who asked the Prophet to make the 
angels descend as messengers of God to all humankind, or as disciples to 
the human messengers, to support their messages. The two stories explain 
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that the descent of the angels is not difficult for God the Creator of the an- 
gels. However, their descent is always associated with momentous events, 
and it is well known that their form is very frightening, even when they ap- 
pear to the messengers in the form of human beings. Consequently, the two 
stories are intended to dissuade those obstinate people from their request 
for the angels to descend. Added to this is the objective of consoling and 
alleviating the sorrow of Prophet Muhammad, the Prophet of mercy and 
guidance, when he is told about the stories of the messengers before him and 
how God the Almighty supported them (Qur’an 11:12). Thus, it becomes 
clear that the episode of the descent of the angels of torment in this surah 
is more enlightening than in any other episode, as it carries prominently 
the very characteristics of the surah and embodies its aspects and objec- 
tives that distinguish it from all other Qur’anic surahs (Qur’an 11:77—-80) . 

Concerning the attitude of the people of Lot, we notice that they were 
unrivalled in their oppression and injustice toward their prophet. First, they 
tried to harass his guests, which they were accustomed to doing with ev- 
ery one of his guests. That is why he would seem angry when any guest 
came to him lest they should hurt the guest. This is exactly what happened 
when the angels visited Lot in the form of human beings. Here, it is no- 
ticeable that the narrative is tinged with a style denoting the painful psy- 
chological state that overwhelmed Lot at that moment. He even tried to 
avoid this state of fury by offering his daughters in marriage to his peo- 
ple. He talked to them in a way that proves their impurity and impudence, 
especially when he said, “Here are my daughters (i.e. the daughters of 
my nation), they are purer for you (if you marry them lawfully)” (Qur’an 
11:78). Nevertheless, his people were deviant and perverted. They contin- 
ued their aberration when they said to Lot, “They said, ‘Surely you know 
that wehave neither any desire nor in need of your daughters, and indeed 
you know well what we want!’” (Qur’an 11:79). They even asserted their 
desire by seeking to commit sodomy with the guests. Eventually, seem- 
ingly overcome by a sense of helplessness, Lot resorted to prayer. The 
psychological state that befell Lot is similar to that which befell Prophet 
Muhammad over the attitude of the disbelievers of the Quraysh. Prophet 
Muhammad himself suffered a state of deep depression, which could be 
imagined from Qur’an (11:12). Of course, this would be the best reply 
from God to the disbelievers of Quraysh. They asked Prophet Muhammad 
to make the angels descend, so God reminded them of the punishment 
that befell the people of Lot. God supported Lot against his oppressive 
people when he was on the verge of despair, and this essentially is the 
great solace to Prophet Muhammad.” The verse explains better what Lot 
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felt: “Would that I had strength (men) to overpower you, or that I could 
betake myself to some powerful support (to resist you)” (Qur’an 11:80). 

The punishment that the Almighty determined against the people of 
Lot was eradication; this displays the absolute power and dominant au- 
thority of the Almighty, who says to His prophet, Muhammad, “To God is 
your return, and He is Able to do all things” (Qur’an 11: 4). This is consis- 
tent with the verse, “And God is a Wakil (disposer) over all things” (Qur’an 
11:12). It means that God the Almighty supports and strengthens His mes- 
sengers. Moreover, the sayings of God— “He was grieved on their account” 
(Qur’an 11: 77) and “They used to commit crimes (ills)” ( Qur’an 11:78) 
— are consistent with His saying, “Hs have departed from me” (Qur’an 
11:10), “Verily, the good deeds remove the evil deeds (i.e. small sins)” 
(Qur’an 11:114), “And felt himself straitened for them” (Qur’an 11:77), 
and “and that your breast feels straitened for it” (Qur’an 11:12). Moreover, 
the verse, “Js there not among you a single right-minded man?” (Qur’an, 
11:78), is in harmony with “Verily, you are the forbearer, right-minded!” 
(Qur’an 11: 87). Again, the verse in which we read “And the command of 
Pharaoh was no right guide” (Qur’an 11:99) and — about the narrative of 
Lot, “Is not the morning near?” (Qur’an 11:81) — are consistent with what 
the Almighty says about the people of Salih: “Lest a near torment will seize 
you” (Qur’an 11:64) and about the people of Lot: “And they are not ever 
far from the (polytheists, evil-doers, etc.)” (Qur’an 11:83). Both verses go 
well with the Prophet Shu‘ayb’s warning to his people: “And the people 
of Lot are not far off from you!” (Qur’an 11:89). Thus, we come to see 
that, here, the episode of the narrative of Lot is consistent with the general 
atmosphere and objectives of the surah, let alone the common stylistic as- 
pects in the surah in terms of a verbal lexicon and a phonetic consonance. 


Surat al-Hijr: 67-71 


In Surat al-Hijr, the episode of the angels of torment in the narrative 
of Lot and his people occurs in a context similar to that in Surat Hid, 
which precedes it in revelation and in order. The context is one of re- 
buking the disbelievers when they daringly ask their prophets to bring 
down the angels and relating the torment that befell the preceding na- 
tions, with the aim being to provide a lesson through their fate. In this 
surah, the narrative of Lot is preceded by reference to the arrogance 
of the disbelievers and their demand — in the beginning of the surah — 
to see the angels walking in the streets like humans (Qur’an, 15:6-8). 
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Here, in Surat al-Hijr, we notice that the talk about the descent of the 
angels is more detailed than in Surat Hid. We read about the frightening 
aspect of seeing angels, even if they are formed in a way that is better 
than human beings. Within the context of the narrative of Abraham, the Al- 
mighty says, “Indeed! We are afraid of you.” In the narrative of Prophet 
Lot, God says, “Verily! You are people unknown to me.”* It implies that if 
the angels were like human beings in their shape and garments, those arro- 
gant disbelievers who asked to see them would not be able to. Moreover, if 
the angels were to show a miracle, the disbelievers would be unable to bear 
it. Therefore, regardless of the method of seeing them, there is no benefit 
at all in seeing the angels. Hence, the mere demand to see them is sheer 
ignorance. It is logical that we — human beings — receive messengers from 
our kind, not from another species, for this will allow us to communicate 
with them and understand their instructions. This is exactly the context 
of the narrative of Lot in Surat al-Hijr, which involves the stories of the 
prophets who were hurt by their families and people ( Qur’an 15: 61-72). 

The new element here is the concentration on Lot’s fear of the an- 
gels of torment, as is understood from the verse, “Verily! You are people 
unknown to me,” which is preceded by the concentration on the fear of 
Abraham, who said, “Indeed! We are afraid of you. ” Both prophets, how- 
ever, were assured through glad tidings. Abraham was endowed with a 
son, who in turn was endowed with deep knowledge, while Lot was en- 
dowed with victory over his guilty people, as is reported in Surat Ash- 
Shu‘ara’, which precedes this surah in order of revelation.’ The similar 
versification of this episode is embodied in Surat Hid (Qur’an 11:82) 
and Surat al-Hijr ( Qur’dn 15:65). Yet there are differences between Su- 
rat Hid and Surat al-Hijr. First, in Surat Hid, the angels explain their 
identity directly and say that they are messengers of torment sent by the 
Almighty to support Lot and punish his guilty people: “We are the Mes- 
sengers from your Lord!” Second, they reveal to Lot the fate of his wife, 
and that she will be among those who are tortured. Third, they respond to 
Lot’s desire to hasten the torture and determine the date of the torment. 

Surat al-Hijr differs in the following aspects. First is the nonexception of 
Lot’s wife from torment, as this is already reported in the dialogue between 
Abraham and the angels, when he asks about their mission after they have 
given him glad tidings (Qur’an 15: 57—60). Second, the following verse is 
added: “And you go behind them in the rear, and let no one amongst you look 
back, but go on to where you are ordered.” This is an addition to the mean- 
ing that we do not see in Surat Hid, because Lot’s following behind them 
ensures that he motivates them to hasten and also makes sure who will sur- 
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vive and who will not. The Almighty says, “And We made known this decree 
to him, that the root of those (sinners) was to be cut off in the early morn- 
ing” ( Qur’an 15:66). This decree implies a reference to the time of the end 
of the torment of the people of Lot, which is not mentioned in Surat Hūd. 


Similarities among the Surahs 


Among the similarities between the surahs are the way the people of Lot 
seek to seduce the angels, who are guests of Lot, and the way Lot offers his 
daughters in marriage to his people." First, in Surat Htid we notice the epi- 
sode that discusses the attempted seduction by Lot’s people of Lot’s guests, 
who are angels. While expounding this episode, the aydat elaborates on 
their customs; God says, “And since aforetime they used to commit crimes 
(sodomy, etc.).” This was the motive behind their rushing toward Lot. An- 
other aspect of this description is that when Lot offers his faithful daughters 
in marriage to them, he justifies it as an act of purity against the obscen- 
ity they were indulging in. *’ This is why the parenthetical clause “Here 
are my daughters they are purer for you (if you marry them lawfully)” 
(Qur’an 11:78) is employed, because it justifies the reason for his proposal; 
the daughters, being purer, would prevent the people from committing ob- 
scenity. Besides, the comparative degree of the adjective isnot meant for 
comparison, but rather for further emphasis of his daughters’ purity. It also 
includes a reproachful question; Hud says, “Is there not among you a single 
right-minded man?” The people tried to hurt the guests, an act that was ac- 
tually a huge error and a violation of essential tradition. The people of Lot 
are corrupt and have vicious traits, so they would hate to marry his daugh- 
ters. The Almighty says, “4nd his people came rushing towards him, and 
since aforetime they used to commit crimes (sodomy, etc.)” (Qur’an 11:78). 
When Lot realizes that there would be a huge scandal, he hopes to have a 
strong shield to rely upon to protect his guests from these perverted people. 
The angels then assure him that he will win over them. The description of 
the attempted seduction of the angels by Lot’s people may be necessitated 
by the antagonism between messengers and their people, as we saw previ- 
ously through the argument of Abraham concerning Lot. This episode epit- 
omizes the stylistic characteristics of Surat Hūd, which are so firmly estab- 
lished in this surah that it cannot be moved to another surah. For example, 
the verse “And his people came rushing towards him, and since aforetime 
they used to commit crimes (sodomy, etc.)” has several characteristics: 


e The annexation of the people to Lot is, first, consistent with most of 
the prophets’ stories reported in this surah, from Noah to Shu‘yab, 
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with the exception of Abraham and Moses. We find here the 
annexation in the conversation between Abraham and the angels; 
the Almighty says, “They said, ‘Fear not. We have been sent to 
the people of Lot’’’(Qur’an 11:70), and “He began to argue [i.e, 
plead] with Us concerning the people of Lot’’(Qur’an 11:74). 


e The use of endearment can be seen when Lot says, “O my 
people!” This applies to all the prophets reported in this 
surah, with the exception of Abraham and Moses: “O my 
people! Here are my daughters, they are purer for you.” 


e Verbal lexicon and phonetic consonance are represented through 
the repetition of “evil deeds,”**® the word rashid (sound-minded 
man),” and the verb nurid (we want), repeated four times in the 
surah. Thus, this episode represents all the characteristics of the 
surah and serves its objectives and rhetorical requirements. 


The characteristics of the seduction episode in Surat al- 
Hijr differ from those in Surat Hid in the following points: 


e The people are not attached to the name of Lot; this is consistent 
with the angels’ description of them — in their answer to Abraham 


—as guilty.*! 


e The annexation of the people to the city — “And the inhabitants of 
the city came rejoicing (at the news of the young men’s arrival) 
”( Qur’an 15: 67) — corresponds with mentioning the township 
while meaning its people: “And never did We destroy a township 
but there was a known decree for it.” (Qur’an 15: 4). 


e The brevity in expounding the details, is represented in the brief 
dialogue between Lot and his people, and the advancement and 
deferment of words. All these things serve the aims of the surah and 
suit the context of the narrative. Here, the verses include an addition 
tothe common objectives ofthe two surahs, which is not mentioned in 
Surat Hid, namely consoling Prophet Muhammad over the rudeness 
and impudence of the disbelievers and showing him examples of 
previous messengers who were denied and hurt by their people. 


The narrative of Lot is preceded by the assurance of the angels to Lot 
that he and his family, with the exception of his wife, will survive. There- 
fore, we find that the talk about rescue and assurance precedes the first 
indications of torment, which are represented in the attempt of the people 
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of Lot to seduce and hurt his guests and Lot offering his daughters — as 
purer — in marriage to them. This is similar to Surat al-Hijr, in which we 
read about the dialogue between Abraham and the angels about the people 
of Lot. Abraham is also assured that Lot and his family, with the excep- 
tion of his wife, will survive. However, the attitude of the people toward 
Lot is full of frivolity and misbehavior. This is represented in their blatant 
question, when he implores them not to hurt his guests: “They (people of 
the city) said, ‘Did we not forbid you to entertain (or protect) any of the 
‘Alamin (people, foreigners, strangers, etc. from us)? ”( Qur’an 15: 70). 
This is parallel to what is mentioned in Surat Ash-Shu‘ara’, which pre- 
cedes it in order of revelation, as the Almighty says, “They said ‘If you 
cease not, O Lot! Verily, you will be one of those who are driven out” 
(Qur’an 26:168). This is consistent with the objective of the surah, which is 
to alleviate the sorrow of the Prophet due to the harm inflicted upon him by 
the disbelievers of Quraysh: “/Lot] said, ‘These (the girls of the nation) are 
my daughters (to marry lawfully), if you must act (so)”’( Qur’an 15: 71). 

The brief narrative is also harmonious with all the other brief sto- 
ries mentioned in the surah. All these stories discuss the injustice of the 
prophets’ peoples and focus on the punishment that the Almighty deter- 
mined against them. The subordinate clause in the conditional sentence 
“if you must act (so),” which is not found in Surat Hid, indicates that 
Lot offering his daughters in marriage is his last option, after he has 
implored and entreated the people in vain to leave his guests alone and 
not to hurt them. This removes any doubt that his first response is to of- 
fer his daughters in marriage to them. This episode is consistent with 
the stylistic characteristics of Surat al-Hijr. For example, in “And the in- 
habitants of the city came rejoicing (at the news of the young men’: ar- 
rival),” the word yastabshirun (rejoice) is repeated four times through- 
out this surah during the dialogue between Abraham and the angels.” 

Moreover, the saying of the angels, “dnd we have brought to you 
the truth (the news of the destruction of your nation) and certainly, we 
tell the truth” (Qur’an 15:64) is consistent with that of the disbelievers 
of Mecca, “Why do you not bring angels to us if you are of the truthful 
ones?” (Qur’an 15:7). Again, their saying, “4nd we have brought to you 
the truth (the news of the destruction of your nation)” is consistent with 
God’s saying, “We send not the angels down except with the truth (i.e. 
for torment, etc.), and in that case, they (the disbelievers) would have no 
respite!” (Qur’an 15:8). And the angels’ saying, “But go on to where you 
are ordered” (Qur’an 15:65) is consistent with the saying of the Almighty 
to Prophet Muhammad, “Therefore proclaim openly (God's message of 
Islamic monotheism) that which you are commanded” (Qur’an 15:94). 
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The second surah to report the narrative of the angels of torment is 
Surat Adh-Dhariyat, which is associated with the narrative of the an- 
gels’ visit to Abraham and the talk about their mission after they have 
given him glad tidings in reply to his question. However, there is a 
very brief discussion in this surah of the narrative of the people of Lot, 
but without declaring their identity. The Almighty says, “He /Abra- 
ham] said, ‘Then for what purpose you have come, O Messengers?’ 
They said, ‘We have been sent to a people who are Mujrimun (poly- 
theists, sinners, criminals, disbelievers in God)” (Qur’an 51:31-32). 

The last surah of the Qur’an, as far as the messengers of torment are con- 
cerned, is Surat al-‘Ankabit, which aims at supporting Prophet Muhammad 
and telling him about the stories of the preceding prophets and the ordeals 
they underwent so that he will follow their example of patience toward op- 
pression and denigration. The narrative of Lot is related in the context of re- 
proach, rebuke, and a call for hastening the imminent torment of Almighty 
God on them. The narrative is also linked to the narrative of Abraham — his 
suffering at the hands of his people, their attempt to burn him, the way Al- 
mighty God rescues him, his migration with Lot, and then Almighty God 
sending Lot to his people, who commit an unprecedented sin against mo- 
rality. Hence, Lot denounces their shameful deed and warns them. Howev- 
er, they challenge him and ask for the hastening of the torment of Almighty 
God. Lot, then, asks Almighty God to grant him victory over his people. 
As a result, Almighty God destroys the people of Lot and saves him and 
his followers. Here, the episode of torment is connected with the narrative 
of Abraham, who asked the angels about their next task after telling him 
the glad tidings. They told him that they had been charged with the task of 
destroying the people of Lot. At this, Abraham objected owing to the pres- 
ence of Lot in that township. The angels assured him that they would save 
Lot and his followers but destroy the rest of his people (Qur’an 29:3 1-32). 

This part of the narrative, which is one of the repeated episodes in the 
Qur’an, is narrated in Surat al-‘Ankabit in regard to the visit of the angels 
to Lot. What is new in this surah, as far as the messengers of torment to the 
people of Lot are concerned, is that Abraham’s fear and awe of the angels is 
concealed. This can be attributed to the fact that the narrative of Lot is not 
preceded in this surah by the request of the disbelievers of Quraysh for the 
hastening of the angels as a kind of challenge and form of disobedience. 
This is made in support of Prophet Muhammad and as a sign of the truth- 
fulness of God’s message to him. Thus, we can argue that the main reason 
behind the citation of this episode in this surah is that it is a reply to the 
challenge on the part of the people of Lot, who asked him to bring God’s 
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torment (Qur’an 29:29). It is, thus, an answer to Lot’s asking the Almighty 
for victory over his people (Qur’an 29:30). Hence, the messengers or angels 
of torment come as a result of Lot’s supplication and request for the victory 
of the Almighty. It also comes as a reply to the disbelievers’ challenge to 
their destruction by the torment of Almighty God. Hence, the verses bypass 
Abraham’s state of awe and fear of the angels in their angelic appearance, 
even if in human form, because there is no need for it. In turn, the angels do 
not mention the ones to whom Almighty sent them in answer to Abraham’s 
question about their next task. This answer is stated explicitly in both Surat 
al-Hijr and Surat Adh-Dhariyat, and implicitly in Surat Hūd. The case is 
different here as we find that the angels are the ones who first mention their 
assigned task of destroying the township of the people of Lot due to their 
injustice (Qur’an 29:31). The injustice referred to here as a reason behind 
their destruction, “truly, its people have been wrong doers (zdlimiin),” is 
in line with the context of the narrative of Lot and his people in this surah. 
We find that there is no single episode of this narrative in the Qur’an as a 
whole in which Lot recounts their shameful sins in the way he does in al- 
‘Ankabit. The detailed enumeration of their sins is a kind of severe rebuke 
and reproach. The act of describing the people of Lot as unjust is the most 
appropriate justification for their destruction. There is no more accurate 
and comprehensive justification for the torment and destruction of the peo- 
ple of Lot due to their sins in this surah. It is enough that this description 
denotes the gravity of the abominable sins they committed, including the 
unforgivable sin of polytheism and the association of others with Almighty 
God in worship: God says, “Verily! Joining others in worship with God is 
a great ztilm (wrong) indeeď”( Qur’an 31:13). God also says, “Verily, God 
forgives not that partners should be set up with Him in worship, but He 
forgives except that (anything else) to whom He pleases” (Qur’an 4:116). 

Indeed, this is a comprehensive description that comprises all the 
sins committed by the people of Lot, including their association of oth- 
ers with God in worship. Moreover, describing the people of Lot as un- 
just also meets the stylistic aim of harmonizing the narrative with the 
other narratives stated in the surah on the theme of the destruction of 
the unjust and those who spread corruption. It may be stated that in- 
justice is the core and gist of the present surah. In this surah, the word 
zulm (injustice) and its derivatives are mentioned several times.“ 

Finally, the angels’ saying to Abraham, “Verily, we are going to destroy 
the people of this [Lot's] town (i.e. the town of Sodom in Palestine) truly, its 
people have been [wrong-doers, polytheists and disobedient to God, and have 
also belied their Messenger, Lot] (Qur’an 29:31), and their saying to Lot, 
“Verily, we are about to bring down on the people of this town a great torment 
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from the sky, because they have been rebellious (against God's Command)” 
(Qur’an 29:34) confirm the saying of the Almighty at the beginning of Su- 
rat al-‘ Ankabit: “Or those who do evil deeds think that they can outstrip Us 
(i.e. escape Our Punishment)? Evil is that which they judge!” (Qur’an 29:4). 

It is noteworthy here that even though we find mention of Abraham’s 
fear of the angels, we also find an inquiry, both explicit and implicit, on 
his part about the task of those angels. Moreover, wherever the inquiry is 
explicit, we find an answer naming the people associated with a descrip- 
tion that makes them worthy of the wrath and torment of the Almighty. 
This is clear in Surat al-Hijr, in which Abraham’s fear is mentioned when 
he sees the angels (Qur’an 15:52). Being freed from fear, Abraham then 
asks the angels about their next task. (Qur’an 15:57—58). Thus, the act 
of describing the intended people as criminals is a sign or indication of 
the reason behind sending the angels to destroy them. The same applies 
to Surat Adh-Dhariyat, where there is no mention of Abraham’s fear 
(Qur’an 51:24-34). Here, we find that God names the intended people 
by describing them in terms that make them deserving of destruction. 

It is also worth mentioning here that all the Qur’anic surahs that 
are related to the episode of the messengers of torment are preceded 
by the mention of their coming to Abraham and conveying good tid- 
ings to him. The surahs fall under two denominators. The first denomi- 
nator is the way the disbelievers ask for the coming of angels in order 
to give credence to the messenger, while the second is their asking for 
the torment to be hastened as a sort of stubbornness and disobedience.* 

The first verses in Surat al-Hijr implicitly point out the disbelief of 
the people of Quraysh regarding torment and resurrection and their sense 
that the torment and destruction of the Almighty will be slow to occur. 
The Almighty answers them by affirming that everything will be ac- 
counted for in due time. The Almighty then refers to their stubbornness 
by asking for the coming down of His wrath and torment after they have 
labeled the Prophet as a madman. This kind of accusation is adopted 
by all disbelievers of all nations and is stated in Surat Adh-Dhariyat.*° 

The request of the disbelievers of Mecca for God’s hastened torment 
or resurrection makes it necessary for the narrative to mention the episode 
of torment, apart from everything else. Moreover, the angels’ conveying of 
the good tidings of a son for Abraham is also in harmony with the mention 
of the angels: “And those (angels) who distribute (provisions, rain, and 
other things) by (Gods) Command” (Qur’an 51:4). It also authenticates the 
angels’ mission, as they are coming down with God’s divine and cosmic 
commandments, which include destroying the people of Lot, Pharaoh and 
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his hosts, ‘Ad, Thamud, and the people of Noah . It may also be stated that 
the saying of God, “And those (angels) who distribute (provisions, rain, 
and other things) by (Gods) Command” (Qur’an 51:4), is an indication 
of or a hint at the stubbornness of the disbelievers in asking for the an- 
gels to be sent down, and that sending down the angels is associated with 
grave matters, such as the destruction of the people of Lot. God implies 
or conceals this stubborn request in Surat Adh-Dhariyat as a result of its 
being mentioned in ayat seven of Surat al-Hijr. In Surat al-‘Ankabit, God 
states that the people of Lot asked for the torment to be hastened. (Qur’an 
29:29). The same also applies to the people of Quraysh (Qur’an 29:53). 
The following verse reads, “They ask you to hasten on the torment. And 
verily! Hell, of a surety, will encompass the disbelievers” (Qur’an 29:54). 

Hence, we find that all the episodes in the narrative of Lot and his people 
in the Qur’an are integrated and in harmony with the Qur’an’s implicit and 
explicit objectives. They are also in accord with the context and are suitable 
for the occasion. All the episodes in the narrative of Lot correspond with the 
causes of the context and the objectives with which the surah abounds. The 
episode of the people of Lot is closely associated and coherent with these 
contexts and objectives, and it is impossible to move any episode in the nar- 
rative from one surah to another, such is the fit of each episode to its context. 
In fact, such a shift in position would eventually lead to stylistic flaws related 
to the context and objectives of that surah. Each episode in the surah has its 
own characteristics that distinguish it from the rest of the Qur’anic surahs. 
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Forum 


Not Truth But Tolerance: 
A (Much Belated) Response 
to Atif Khalil 


Sherman A. Jackson 


I should like to begin this essay with a sincere apology. More than five years 
have passed since Professor Atif Khalil penned his scholarly critique of 
some of my suggestive ruminations on intra-Islamic theological ecumen- 
ism in the introduction to my translation of Abū Hamid al-Ghazali’s Faysal 
al-Tafriqa.! While scholarly convention — not to mention etiquette — would 
certainly demand a much more timely response than I have been able to 
manage, I am afraid that I can plead no better than to throw myself on the 
understanding of those who have insight into and appreciation for the vari- 
ous ways in which the horrific attacks of September 11, 2001 have skewed 
the scholarly agenda of many an Islamicist. I sincerely hope that this delay 
will not be construed as some kind of veiled or surreptitiously snide dis- 
missal of Professor Khalil’s thoughtful analysis. I also hope that it will not 
have gone so far as to suggest any inability on my part to respond to what 
I shall argue amounts to a clever but ultimately wrong-minded critique. 

According to Professor Khalil, despite the ingenuity with which I 
approach the issue of Muslim theological diversity, many of my central 
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arguments are beset with “‘internal contradictions and incongruencies’ that 
might otherwise evade the casual reader” (85). At bottom, these can be 
summarized as: (1) the lack of an objective criterion for distinguishing “le- 
gitimate [interpretive] traditions from illegitimate ones”; (2) an inescapable 
relativism, especially given my apparent assertion that the true meaning 
of historically transcendent scripture remains hopelessly closed to histori- 
cally embedded, contingent human beings; (3) the notion that we can have 
‘aqidah (sustained belief about God) independent of a systematic rational 
method to produce and sustain it; (4) the false dichotomy I assert between 
eisegesis and tafsir (Qur’anic exegesis); and (5) my failure to consider what 
the likes of the famed if controversial Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Arabi might con- 
tribute to a project of theological ecumenism. There are a number of other 
minor issues and extrapolations tucked in the interstices of all of this. But 
what I have enumerated here constitutes the backbone of Khalil’s critique. 

I should like to begin my response by noting that, despite my recognition 
of the utility ofal-Ghazali’s work for a contemporary program of theological 
ecumenism, the main point of my introduction was to empower the reader 
to arrive at a more informed understanding of the translated text. Through- 
out Professor Khalil’s critique, however, it is not always clear whether his 
issue is with me or al-Ghazali, or both. In the end, it turns out to make little 
difference. For, as we shall see, Khalil’s critique is ultimately grounded in 
a fundamental and consistent misunderstanding of both al-Ghazali and me. 

Both al-Ghazali and I are clear and explicit about the objective of 
his (and by extension my) project — to establish a criterion for theologi- 
cal tolerance. The title of the book is On the Boundaries of Theological 
Tolerance in Islam. And the opening pages of the introduction explicitly 
state that al-Ghazali’s aim is, “not to establish who among the theologi- 
cal schools is ‘right,’ but to demonstrate the folly and unfairness of the 
practice of condemning a doctrine as heresy simply because it goes against 
one’s own theology.” Khalil, on the other hand, seems bent on convert- 
ing al-Ghazali’s (and my) aim into one of pursuing and policing theologi- 
cal truth — of establishing the means via which correct doctrine might be 
arrived at and of laying down a criterion on the basis of which true be- 
liefs might be objectively differentiated from false ones. This is why, for 
example, he takes me to task for not spelling out an objective criterion 
for distinguishing “legitimate” from “illegitimate” interpretive backdrops 
against which scripture might be read. For on this omission, I (and here 
he explicitly targets me) am ultimately bound to accept as valid “all pos- 
sible doctrine,” since a boundless array of equally legitimate interpretive 
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backdrops must yield a boundless array of equally legitimate interpreta- 
tions. As he put it, “This ... opens the door to an acceptance of not only 
Process Theologian Hanbalites and Aristotelian-Neoplatonic Ash‘arites, 
but anyone who simply claims to speak on behalf of Islamic revelation, 
no matter how convoluted their logic might seem” (87). This lack of a 
criterion for separating true from false backdrops cum-doctrine is a par- 
ticularly glaring oversight on my part, given that al-Ghazali, according 
to Professor Khalil, “suggests the exact opposite in Faysal al-Tafriqa, 
when he argues for the need of a common and agreed upon methodol- 
ogy to eliminate flawed interpretations (pp. 93-96)” (87, emphasis mine). 

To be sure, both al-Ghazali and I have an obvious interest in truth cum- 
correct theological doctrine.* But, contrary to Professor Khalil’s reading, 
Faysal al-Tafriga bayna al-Islam wa al-zandaqa is simply and emphati- 
cally not about the pursuit of truth, at least not as a primary, first order con- 
cern; nor is it, precisely for this reason, ultimately about accommodating 
multiple expressions of truth; nor is it even about distinguishing truth per 
se from falsehood per se. Rather Faysal al-Tafriqa is about sharpening and 
policing the definition of unbelief and affirming that not all untruth neces- 
sarily amounts to kufr (formal unbelief)! In this light, Professor Khalil’s 
focus on what is substantively valid, correct, or legitimate simply misses 
the point. For the very crux of al-Ghazalt’s argument is that any number of 
views that are substantively invalid — indeed, demonstrably false, untrue 
or incorrect — may be tolerated inasmuch as they do not constitute kufr! 
Again, al-Ghazali’s aim is to distinguish who is a Muslim — theologically 
speaking — and who is not and to confirm, much to the chagrin of those 
he characterizes as “extremists,” that one can be a Muslim despite one’s 
subscription to any number of substantively wrong theological views.‘ 

As for Professor Khalil’s assertion that al-Ghazali aspired to lay 
down a “universal principle” to serve as “a common and agreed upon 
methodology to eliminate flawed interpretations,” this too reflects a ba- 
sic misunderstanding of al-Ghazali’s project. For in Faysal, he is not 
at all interested in establishing correct or eliminating flawed doctrine 
per se. Rather, in Faysal, his concern lies with the tyranny of the uni- 
versal and the exclusivist claims of those — for example, ‘Abd al-Qahir 
al-Baghdadi — who believe themselves, rightly or wrongly, to be in pos- 
session of correct theological doctrine and that the resulting “incorrect” 
doctrines of their theological adversaries necessarily amounts to unbelief. 

Two examples from Faysal itself should help to throw my argument 
into relief. The first comes with al-Ghazali’s treatment of Twelver Shiism.° 
Speaking of the Imami doctrine of occultation (ghaybah), he states explicitly: 
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This is a false, clearly absurd and extremely abominable doctrine. But it 
poses no threat to religion. In fact, the only threat it poses is to the fool 
who believes in it.... The point here is that not everyone who embraces 
senseless hallucinations must be branded an Unbeliever, even if his 
doctrines are clearly absurd.° 


Al-Ghazali clearly believes the Twelver Shiite doctrine of occultation 
to be neither valid nor legitimate, certainly not in the sense that Khalil uses 
these terms. And yet, it is precisely his aim in Faysal to refute and interdict 
such practices as branding Twelver Shiites as unbelievers simply because 
they hold this substantively incorrect belief. Indeed, Twelver Shiites, de- 
spite their “wayward doctrine,” fall perfectly within the parameters of Is- 
lam that al-Ghazali articulates and defends in Faysal. Again, pace Profes- 
sor Khalil, al-Ghazali’s (and my) aim is simply not to rid the market of all 
wrong ideas and replace these with substantively correct ones. Rather, the 
only idea that al-Ghazali (or I) wants to rout from the field is the idea that 
all wrong theological views invariably take one outside the pale of the faith. 

The second example speaks to Professor Khalil’s understanding of al- 
Ghazali’s “common and agreed upon methodology” as being for the pur- 
pose of determining which traditions are valid and which are not. Again, 
Khalil’s point here is that without an objective criterion for determining 
which traditions can be legitimately relied upon in interpreting scripture 
and which cannot, we have no way of distinguishing the true from the false 
among the interpretations generated thereby. On this inability, all inter- 
pretations must be recognized as correct, since no tradition or interpretive 
backdrop can rightfully claim a status that it denies to all the rest. Again, 
however, a careful reading of al-Ghazali reveals that his preoccupation is 
not at all with determining which traditions are legitimate and which are 
not. Rather, his point of departure is the simple and undeniable fact that 
Muslim scriptural interpretations are informed by a variety of competing 
interpretive backdrops. To see him as focusing on (and to see me as having 
to focus on) which of these is legitimate and which is not is simply to miss 
his (and my) point.’ For even where a tradition is deemed “illegitimate,” 
this alone does not doom the status of the views it engenders. Speaking, for 
example, of the widely diffused tradition of rationalist kalam (speculative 
theology) as an interpretive backdrop and “methodology,” al-Ghazali states: 


[W]ere we ourselves to put aside all pretensions of deference and 
decorum, we would declare outright that delving into speculative theology 
[kalam] is religiously forbidden (haram)... (123). 


To avoid misunderstanding here, I should note this was a judg- 
ment made by al-Ghazali in passing in Faysal, as any fair reading 
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of the text will plainly bear out.® Still, he explicitly negates kalam’s 
status as a, or the, normative backdrop or methodology against or 
via which to read or vindicate scripture. And yet, al-Ghazali clearly 
does not intend to proscribe all doctrines that recline upon kalam. 
This is because the legitimacy or validity of the interpretive tradition 
from which an interpretation draws its substance is for him largely 
a moot point. The operative issue is, rather, how the interpretation 
itself relates to his criterion for tolerance — that is, not whether it is 
substantively right or wrong but whether or not it constitutes kufr. 

In many ways, and with a number of obvious qualifications, Faysal 
al-Tafriqa might be more profitably understood not as a theological 
tract but as a political one — far more akin in spirit and intent with, say, 
John Locke’s A Letter Concerning Toleration than with Augustine’s On 
Christian Doctrine.’ Its aim is neither to affirm, establish, or police the 
concrete substance of theological truth but to referee and impose a sem- 
blance of discipline upon competing pronouncements of theological in- 
fidelity. Understanding this subtlety is key to understanding the role and 
function of reason in Faysal. And understanding al-Ghazali’s deployment 
of reason in this text is the key to understanding that — pace Professor 
Khalil, neither al-Ghazali nor I are advocates of theological relativism. 

For al-Ghazali, reason is not the primary — and certainly not the exclu- 
sive — means to religious truth; indeed, for him — pace modern liberalism 
— reason is emphatically not the only means of knowing. Rather, truth and 
knowing for al-Ghazali are often far more subtle and subjective indulgences. 
This epistemological insight is clearly reflected in his critique of rationalist 
kalam, in which he scoffs at the claim that speculative theology (deemed 
by many at the time to be reason par excellence) is the only way to truth: 


[A]nyone who believes that the way to faith (imdn) is speculative 
theology, abstract proofs, and systematic categorization is himself 
guilty of unsanctioned innovation. For faith in God comes rather of 
a light which God casts into the hearts of His servants, as a gift 
and gratuity from Him. Sometimes this comes in the form of a proof 
that appears to one internally but which one cannot explain to others; 
sometimes it comes through visions in one’s sleep; sometimes it comes 
by witnessing the ways of a religious man whose light is transferred to 
one upon befriending and spending time with him; and sometimes it 
comes by way of circumstantial considerations. ... (121)!° 


Now, while systematic reason may not be the means via which one 
arrives at all of one’s religious convictions, reason remains, ceteris pa- 
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ribus, the most likely if not only ostensibly objective!! medium through 
which such views can be publicly negotiated cum-validated. The aim of 
Faysal is to enlist reason as a public medium for negotiation by laying 
down the “rules of engagement.” These rules, however, are neither cali- 
brated nor bound to preempt the emergence of any and all substantively 
wrong views. Rather, the whole point of al-Ghazali’s Faysal, literally, 
“decisive criterion”; it is to determine how wrong a recognizably wrong 
view must be if its proponent is to be legitimately branded an infidel. 

Professor Khalil seems to think that this kind of accommodation 
amounts to theological relativism. But this, again, bespeaks a serious mis- 
understanding of al-Ghazali’s (and my) project, as well as the very nature 
and pluralistic sensibilities of Islam as a “religion.” In a word, “tolerated” 
is simply not the same as “correct,” “endorsed,” or “agreed with.” Nor does 
the fact that I tolerate a wrong view in others mean that I have no interest 
— or even a reduced interest — in ensuring that my own views are substan- 
tively correct.'* Since, however, the true ground of so much theological be- 
lief is demonstrably subjective and closed to the dictates’ of reason, I must 
accept the fact that I may not be able to communicate my beliefs faithfully 
to others or enlist their assent. Again, however, such recognition should not 
be mistaken for a lack of conviction regarding my own views. Rather, for 
me, absolute truth exists — and I know what it is! I also know, however, that 
you “know” too and that I may not be able to convince you of my truth." 
At its essence, al-Ghazali’s (and my) project is about allowing each of us to 
look upon our own truth as absolute without having to look upon what we 
deem to be the falsehoods of our coreligionists as absolute in the sense of 
constituting kufr. This is hardly an exercise in theological relativism. For, 
assuming due-diligence, it neither entails nor necessitates the slightest hes- 
itation in judging one’s own or others’ views to be absolutely true or false. !5 

If I had to guess, I would hazard that Professor Khalil’s reading of al- 
Ghazali (and of me) owes much to the intellectual liberalism enshrined by 
the Western academy, where closed, subjective conduits of knowledge — the 
heart (qalb), the self/soul (nafs), the primordial disposition (fitrah), guid- 
ance from God (huda) — have no epistemological value at all. This in turn 
prompts him to superimpose upon al-Ghazali (and me) an Enlightenment 
understanding of the relationship between knowledge, truth, and reason. 
What we know, we know only through reason; and our claims to knowledge/ 
truth can be validated only by rational arguments.'° On this understanding, 
what al-Ghazali must be seeking to negotiate through his patently rational 
approach in Faysal is the substantive content of truth. For not only is truth 
the business of reason; it is the latter’s inevitable and inextricable result. 
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Again, however, a careful reading of al-Ghazali reveals that not only is he 
opposed to this kind of rationalist fundamentalism,'’ Faysal is dedicated to 
negotiating not truth but tolerance. The role and function of reason in this 
text is to promote not the religious truth but the secular peace! Whether or 
not this or that Muslim group or individual ultimately ends up in possession 
of the actual religious truth is a matter to be left to God in the life to come.'® 
In the here and now, the issue is how competing claims to truth and judg- 
ments of falsehood can be accommodated — not endorsed! — without threat- 
ening or undermining the integrity of Islam and the Muslim community. 

This is the actual ideational context and utilitarian intent of Faysal. In 
its light, not only does the bulk of Professor Khalil’s major criticisms be- 
gin to fade, his more minor criticisms are also revealed to be problematic. 
Take, for example, the claim that I argue that “revelation qua revelation, 
insofar as its source is ahistoric, remains forever inaccessible to the histori- 
cally contingent theologian (of any school) and that the most people can 
do is engage in limited, fallible attempts to interpret and understand the 
divine intention behind scripture...” (87). Again, having misdiagnosed the 
main objective of Faysal, Professor Khalil goes on to confuse the ques- 
tion of what we can know with that of what we can prove. I never said 
(or implied) that because humans are embedded in history they can never 
know the intended meaning of scripture. How could I, when Islam’s very 
creation narrative includes transcendent God teaching contingent Adam 
the names of all things? And for the post-creation period of secular his- 
tory, the Qur’an repeatedly refers to God’s gifting humans — that is, not 
just prophets — direct knowledge of truth. Pharaoh, for example, and his 
people, are said to have received God’s signs but to have, “rejected them, 
out of impudence and arrogance, despite the certainty of their truth that 
had settled in their souls” (27:14). And if “signs” here is too ambiguous to 
dispose of the matter, we need only note the case of a segment of the Chil- 
dren of Israel who are explicitly credited with having an accurate reading 
of scripture: “They hear the speech of God and then knowingly distort its 
meaning after they had clearly understood it” (2:75). In none of these cases 
is there any question but that historically embedded humans can know the 
intent of scripture. What they cannot do — and this was the point that Pro- 
fessor Khalil seems to have misconstrued — is impose their historically 
embedded understandings on others, who do not share their interpretive 
background, as self-authenticating, unassailable, universally valid truth. 

Another minor criticism leveled by Professor Khalil is his apparent 
attribution to me of a rather curious strain of antirationalism, according 
to which reason is deemed incapable of knowing anything. I never said 
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or implied this (nor did al-Ghazalt).'? What I suggested, rather, following 
the lead of al-Ghazali, was that systematic reason has its epistemological 
limits. Of course, reason can know, certainly from the perspective of the 
reasoner him- or herself. But we should be clear here that theology reclines 
not simply upon the natural faculty of reason but upon specific regimes 
or systems of reason. And while these regimes or systems can produce 
metacognitive, internally self-authenticating knowledge or truth, what they 
cannot do is sustain universal claims to this truth and knowledge across 
boundaries that separate them from other regimes or systems of reasoning.”° 

Again, Professor Khalil finds this to be highly problematic. For, for him, 
this denies the possibility of arriving at universal truth that can be indepen- 
dently validated as such. As he put it, “ifno school can claim comprehensive 
[read, “universal” doctrinal truth, then are we not forced to accept that all 
schools can, in the absence of an agreed upon method, claim it at the relative 
level?” (87). My response to this would be, “No, all schools can claim — and 
actually believe! — it at the absolute level!” What al-Ghazali wants to do is 
simply keep these mutually competing and contradictory claims to absolute 
truth and falsehood from leading to a national pastime spent at the gallows. 

Related to this point is Professor Khalil’s criticism of my claim that 
one can have ‘agidah without relying on theology as a systematic means 
of arriving at and validating it. Here, however, he appears to stare reality 
in the face but to misapprehend it by dint of the rationalist fundamental- 
ism he seems to have embraced. He notes explicitly (though he deems it 
misleading for me to note it) that the Prophet (SAAS) could have “direct 
access to transcendent truth by virtue of his prophethood,” and that “He 
had no need for a theological method to understand revelation because he 
was in a state of constant communion with God” (89).The reality, however, 
is that the Prophet had no need for theology (or figh, for that matter) not 
because he was in communion with God (after all, Muslims believe that 
God can inspire (yulhim) or guide (yahdi) any of us). The Prophet had no 
need for theology because his authority and status as Prophet relieved him 
of any and all necessity of validating his views to others. In other words, 
he could claim for his theological views — by sheer, undemocratic, pro- 
phetic fiat — an authority that no one else could either claim or challenge. 

At the bottom, however, the real issue here is, again, the difference 
between “arriving at” and “validating” a belief. As a matter of private, indi- 
vidual belief, anyone could give assent to his or her understanding of what 
the Prophet handed down and hold that as their theological belief, with no 
effort or even ability to validate this. The moment, however, they ventured 
into the public and claimed (or implied) that this belief was normative for 
others; they, unlike the Prophet, would have to point to something beyond 
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that belief itself — for example, rational argument, historical precedent, 
their recognized status as a person of gnosis, or supersensory knowledge — 
in order to endow it with enough authority to validate it. Clearly, however, 
this process of validation would be separate and distinct from the actual 
instantiation of the belief itself. Professor Khalil’s understanding of the 
role of reason, however — that is, as the necessary basis of both the instan- 
tiation and the validation of beliefs — seems to blind him to this distinction. 
But, unless we are talking about correct doctrine (as determined, that is, 
by some specific criterion), it seems to me merely to state the obvious to 
say that one can have all kinds of beliefs about God without systematic 
ways of arriving at or validating them. Professor Khalil’s obsession, how- 
ever, with doctrinal correctness — in tandem with the almost mechanically 
causal relationship he seems to posit between reason and truth — leads him 
to impose this obsession on al-Ghazali (and me). Reason and only rea- 
son can produce and judge truth. Otherwise, “All we could attain in re- 
gards to ... [our] truths would be a kind of mindless assent to a very small 
and specific set of assertions about God that are explicitly spelled out in 
revelation” (89). Now, even if we leave aside the question of what, then, 
judges reason, and even if we ignore the implications of acknowledging 
that some things can be known directly by virtue of how explicitly they 
are laid out in revelation, we are inexorably brought back to the fact that 
measuring the concrete correctness of competing doctrines is simply not 
al-Ghazali’s program, at least not in Faysal. On the contrary, al-Ghaza- 
ls concern lies, again, not with doctrinal correctness but with tolerance. 

This misapprehension of the distinction between truth or doctrinal cor- 
rectness and tolerance also informs Professor Khalil’s critique of my refer- 
ence to process theologian Charles Hartshorne. Khalil suggests that I am 
disingenuous when I invoke Hartshome’s logic but do not subscribe to it. 
Again, however, this is based on a misapprehension of the meta-context 
of my and al-Ghazali’s project and the role that these references to Harts- 
horne play in it. Professor Khalil starts out by noting correctly that I adduce 
Hartshorne to back the argument that Traditionalist Hanbalites could make 
an equal claim to being rational, since, on Hartshorne’s logic, “settling” on 
the throne, for example, could not be deemed irrational.”! But then he goes 
on to claim that by using Hartshorne to argue for equal “legitimacy” be- 
tween Traditionalists and Rationalists, I run into the problem of not having 
a criterion for distinguishing “legitimate traditions from illegitimate ones” 
(87). I have already dealt with this above. Here, however, I would simply 
add that my reference to Hartshorne was not at all an effort to identify an 
alternative backdrop (or logic) that might lead to correct doctrine; it was 
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simply to argue for the existence, pace the Muslim Rationalists, of multiple 
regimes of reason (‘ag/), and to point up the fact that if the criterion for 
acceptance of a doctrine was simply that it be reasonable, Traditionalist 
doctrine should pass muster. Again, this was an effort to enlist Hartshorne 
into the cause of al-Ghazali’s campaign for tolerance, not, as Professor 
Khalil seems to see the matter, of co-opting him into the cause of truth. 

There are two final points that Professor Khalil raises that are actually, 
in my view, rather marginal to the main argument but still deserve perhaps 
some comment. The first of these is his critique of the distinction I draw 
between eisegesis and tafsir. Here, let me state openly that if I were to 
rewrite this section ten years later, I would word it more carefully. I would 
not, however, change the basic substance of what I said. What I said was 
that as a discipline, tafsir is supposed to amount to a simple exercise in 
exegesis — that is, of extracting the meanings of words in simple diction- 
ary fashion. Khalil challenges this and argues that in point of fact tafsir 
routinely if not necessarily entails some level of eisegesis. Now, in the 
main, I agree with Khalil. But I think he rather exaggerates (and in so do- 
ing distorts) my point. I was not arguing that tafsir never entails eisegesis; 
in fact, the example I gave of Imam Ahmad clearly demonstrated that it 
does.” My point was simply that because tafsir is supposed to be a simple 
matter of extracting meaning in simple dictionary fashion — that is, with no 
formal, ideological presuppositions informing this process — every theo- 
logian would want to pretend that he or she was involved precisely and 
only in this enterprise when doing theology. But theology, I argued, being 
grounded as it is in the attempt to make sense of revelation in the context 
of some formal or quasi-formal regime of reason, cannot dispense with 
eisegesis, even if it is not always willing to admit this.” Now, Khalil points 
to the fact that al-Tabari contradicts the definition of tafsir I attributed to 
him (91). In a sense, however, this actually confirms the point that I was 
trying to make: eisegesis routinely invades the domain of exegesis. But 
Khalil takes al-Tabari’s contradiction of the definition of tafsir I adduced 
and attributed to him to be a contradiction of the definition itself. Yet, 
when we consult such authoritative classical lexicons as Lisdn al- ‘Arab, 
we find precisely the definition of tafsir I cited: “fsr ... and tafsir is to 
uncover the meaning of a difficult expression (wa al-tafsir kashf al-murdd 
‘an al-lafz al-mushkil).”* Again, my point was not that tafsīr never en- 
tailed eisegesis. My point was rather that, properly speaking, it is not sup- 
posed to — even if, especially in the service of theology, it routinely does. 

Finally, there is the suggestion that I was remiss in not mentioning the 
famed Sufi Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi in the context of explicating my (and 
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al-Ghazali’s) project. There is much to be said about this, but let me limit 
myself here to the following. It seems to me that Ibn ‘Arabt in particular 
would be a problematic figure to integrate into a discussion of al-Ghazali’s 
project, inasmuch as the entirety of Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought, as I understand him, 
proceeds on the basis of a cosmology fundamentally at odds with that of al- 
Ghazali. For al-Ghazali-— certainly in the context of the theological universe 
and interlocutors he assumes in Faysal*> — the Creator-created dichotomy 
and distinction is both vertical (that is, hierarchical) and absolute. For Ibn 
‘Arabi, on the other hand, and his wahdat al-wujūd (unity of existence), 
this distinction might be said to be neither vertical nor entirely absolute. As 
one of my teachers (a master and proponent of Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought) used 
to explain it, one can say, “God is this chair,” even if one cannot say, “This 
chair is God.” Now, I am not sure about how all of this might or might not 
be reconciled with al-Ghazali. But I fail to see how caution and prudence in 
this regard can be turned into a charge of gratuitous, unwarranted omission. 

There are numerous lesser issues in Professor Khalil’s critique on 
which one might wish to comment.” In closing, however, I would like 
to take the opportunity to address a broader problem informing the study 
of Islam in the West of which I think Professor Khalil’s analysis might 
be a reflection. Given the power and prestige of the Western academy 
— including the rise and incursion into Islamic studies of the social sci- 
ences, according to whose approach the foundational texts and tradition 
of Islam are often marginal to a determination of the normative param- 
eters of the religion — it seems that Muslims who write out of a classical 
idiom are increasingly less understood on their own terms. Instead, the 
interpretive prisms of the Western academy and its intellectual liberalism 
routinely impose meanings and implications that distort if not subvert the 
integrity of classical and neo-classical Islamic thought. Beyond their sub- 
stance, moreover, these interpretive interventions routinely go on to im- 
ply a finality that all but raises them beyond critique. This is not always 
the case; but it seems to be increasingly so. We see it, for example, in 
the superimposition of fundamentalist/literalist interpretations onto the 
Muslim legal tradition by scholars who avoid any serious engagement of 
Islamic law itself. On this approach, Muslims cannot honestly extract a 
pluralistic political theory from the Qur’an, Sunnah or Shari‘ah tradition, 
because those writing in the powerful Western academy cannot.” We see 
it as well in the tendency to graft the legal monism of the Western nation- 
state onto Islam, in which light Muslims must take it to be their duty to 
impose a uniform body of rules indiscriminately across all segments of 
society, because this is what modern Western states purport to do. Shari‘ah 
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in this context, whether it really is or not, comes to be seen as a mortal 
threat to all non-Muslims and even Muslims who might dare to dissent.”8 

And now, with Professor Khalil, one wonders if we are witnessing 
yet another incursion of Western liberalism in the form of imposing the 
pursuit, if not imposition, of truth as the only real and legitimate concern 
of religion, to the exclusion — in our case, of tolerance, but more generally 
of order, efficiency, and a host of other secular concerns. Viewed through 
this prism, Islam can only commit to tolerance as an apology, a pale substi- 
tute for its failure to live up to its normative ideal. This ultimately derives 
from and perpetuates the myth that only modern, secular orders can ac- 
commodate falsehood and that tolerance and critique must remain modern, 
secular monopolies. Islam being neither modern nor secular, we should 
not even seriously expect it to rise to such a challenge. To be fair, I sin- 
cerely doubt that this is Professor Khalil’s consciously held position. But 
if a religiously grounded program as explicit in its commitment to toler- 
ance as is al-Ghazali’s Faysal al-Tafriga bayna al-Islam wa al-zandaqa 
can be so thoroughly misapprehended and seamlessly appropriated to the 
lone cause of pursuing and policing truth, one can only wonder how con- 
scious one’s commitments to liberalism have to be for the storied prisms 
and historically driven presuppositions of the modern West to inform — and 
inform thoroughly — one’s scholarly perspectives and interpretive thrusts. 
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ba‘d må ja’a bihi al-rasiil) just as they may be Hypocrites and Crypto- 
infidels who pretend to be other than what they are.” 


I must beg the indulgence of contemporary Twelver Shiites here, as my 
aim is neither to endorse nor advertise al-Ghazali’s invective but simply 
to highlight his deeper and more important point in the context of the 
present discussion. 


Jackson, On the Boundaries of Theological Tolerance in Islam, 119-29. 


In a modern context, in other words, Faysal would not see it as its task 
to make a blanket judgment on whether or not modern science is a “le- 
gitimate” tradition or interpretive backdrop. Nor would its primary in- 
terest be in pronouncing which of the interpretations spawned by mod- 
ern science was substantively correct. Rather, Faysal’s focus would be 
on which interpretations generated by modern science is substantively 
wrong enough to take its proponent outside the fold of Islam. And in 
this context, any number of wrong scientifically based views might be 
tolerated even if not endorsed. 


See Jackson, On the Boundaries of Theological Tolerance in Islam, 123. 
I do not wish to put too sharp a point on al-Ghazali’scritique of kalam. 
After all, he makes exceptions for those who need it to clear up doubt 
and for those who wish to learn it either to treat those beset with doubts 
or to beat back the attempts of adversaries who seek to undermine the 
doctrinal integrity of the faith. Still, he sees kalam as far from the ideal, 
normative or necessary backdrop or methodology for a proper let alone 
exclusively true reading of scripture. 


Of course, notable differences in the historical, political and institution- 
al context in which they wrote underwrite obvious differences between 
the outlook, concerns, and approach of al-Ghazalt and Locke. 


Shockingly, Khalil states that the second part of my introduction merely 
deals with “the historical background of the work,” and that, as such, 
“This article is only a response to the first introduction” (94n3). Given 
that any number of issues directly germane to his critique are dealt with 
in the second part of the Introduction (for example, al-Ghazali’s critique 
of kalam, his view on the role and function of reason and its relation- 
ship to truth, the fact that theologians routinely disguise their eisegesis, 
etc.). I will leave it to the reader to determine the cost of this omission 
on Khalil’s part. 

By “objective,” I mean simply equally available and accessible to all. 
Speaking inter-religiously, this insight might go some way in explain- 
ing, at least in part, why Islam did not produce a Treaty of Westphalia 
and all that came in its train. Whereas European kings, magistrates and 
prelates may have been less willing or able to recognize any difference 
between tolerating and endorsing heresy or infidelity, this distinction 
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was woven into the very warp and woof of Islam, from the (now much 
maligned) accommodation of dhimmis, to al-Ghazalt’s’s Faysal, to the 
Ottoman Capitulations. 


Which is not to say that belief is beyond the analytical function of rea- 
son. Reason, in other words, can look back on belief, but it cannot get 
fully behind it in order to push it into place. On this point, see, for 
example, R. M. Unger, Knowledge and Politics (New York: The Free 
Press, 1975), esp., 29-62. 


This is a paraphrase of Stanley Fish, “Postmodern Welfare: The Igno- 
rance of Our Warrior Intellectuals” Harper s Magazine, July 2002. 


As we saw, for example, with his depiction of the Shiite doctrine of oc- 
cultation. Again, for al-Ghazali, this doctrine was not relatively wrong; 
it was absolutely wrong, as he put it, “ a false, clearly absurd and ex- 
tremely abominable doctrine.” Yet, it did not constitute kufr and was 
thus not a justifiable basis for excluding Shiites from the pale of the 
faith. 


This is what routinely dogs religious students in the secular Western 
academy. There they are taught, directly or indirectly, that they can only 
know what they can prove; and the only acceptable proof of anything 
is rational proof! Compare, this, however, with the myriad sources of 
valid knowledge and belief adumbrated by al-Ghazali above (and else- 
where in Faysal). Of course, even al-Ghazali would agree that reason 
is the only (or most likely means) of negotiating the validity of one’s 
beliefs in the public square. But a more honest and sympathetic position 
for the academy to assume would be to acknowledge more explicitly 
the difference between what we can know (or justifiably believe) and 
what we can prove rationally — and that one’s inability to prove the ex- 
istence of X on rational grounds is not the same as proving that X does 
not exist. 


Speaking against the pretensions of such rationalist fundamentalism, 
al-Ghazali insists in another context: “You have erred in stating that rea- 
son (al-‘aq/) is a motivator (da ‘in). Nay reason is only a guide (hddin), 
while impulses and motives (al-baw4d ‘ith wa al-dawa f) issue from the 
self (al-nafs) based on information provided by reason.” Al-Mustasfa 
min ‘ilm al-usil , 2 vols. (Cairo, Egypt: al-Amiriyah Press, 1322/1904), 
1: 61. For a fuller treatment of this point, see my, “The Alchemy of 
Domination? Some Ash‘arite Responses to Mu‘tazilite Ethics,” Inter- 
national Journal of Middle East Studies, no. 31 (1999): 185-201. 


Indeed, among the oft-repeated themes in the Qur’4an is that reflected in 
such verses as, “Then you will be returned to the Knower of the seen 
and the unseen, whereupon He will inform you concerning that about 
which you differed” (9:94). See also: 3:55, 5:48, 6:164, 16: 92, and pas- 
sim. 
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Nor did I say, or imply, pace Khalil, that, just because a doctrine is 
grounded in human thought and is thus not historically transcendent, it 
can never be true. 


Again, Khalil thoroughly misses the point when he argues that, “mind- 
less assent” “may have been the position of a small number of Muslims 
in history, the ‘we-believe-without-asking-how’ group, but this is not 
al-Ghazali’s position as he articulates it, for example, while defending 
the theological enterprise in the second section of Qawad ‘id al-‘Aqa’id 
(The Principles of the Creed), the second book of his Jhya’ ‘Ulûm al- 
Din” (89). First, the issue is not at all one of assent but of the degree 
to which such assent can be imposed on others as a normative duty. 
Second, al-Ghazali’s Ihyd’ is a very different book from his Faysal. 
Richard M. Frank in Al-Ghazali and the Ash‘arite School (Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 1994) and others have noted the palpable 
evolution in al-Ghazali’s thought, which should warn us against assum- 
ing that all of his works are tied together by a common aim. Third, in 
Faysal, al-Ghazali directly — at least in part — contradicts this view of 
Khalil: “[I]t had to occur to them that there were groups of uncivilized 
Arabs during the time of the Prophet* and the Companions, may God 
be pleased with them, who were steeped in idol-worship and who de- 
voted no attention at all to systematic proofs (‘ilm al-dail) — and even 
if they had devoted attention to this they would have not understood it 
— who in the end were adjudged (by the Prophet and the Companions) 
to be Muslims.” Jackson, On the Boundaries of Theological Tolerance 
in Islam , 120-21. See also p. 122 for a similar statement. 


I never said, incidentally, pace Khalil, that the Hanbalites were “Process 
Theologians” (87). 


Jackson, On the Boundaries of Theological Tolerance in Islam, 12-13. 


See, for example, the conclusion in the second part of the introduction 
to On the Boundaries of Theological Tolerance in Islam, 66—68 for a 
confirmation of this. 

Ibn Manzir, Lisân al-‘arab, 6 vols. (Cairo, Egypt: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
n.d.), vol. 5, 3412-13. 
And we might recall that the faldsifah (Muslim Neoplatonic philoso- 
phers) are the only ones he explicitly places outside the boundaries of 
tolerance that he defines in this text. 


Most notably perhaps the assertion that: “Some of the dilemmas he 
[Jackson] encounters in his attempt to formulate a coherent theory of 
theological diversity seem to lie in his use of diverse and conflicting 
strains of thought, which range from al-Ghazali and African studies to 
Christian theology and postmodernism. It was perhaps only inevitable 
that a project that synthesized ideas from such a wide range of disparate 
sources would encounter its own incoherencies — interestingly, the same 
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dilemma al-Ghazali’s own writings face” (92). Let me just add here 
that it seems strange then that Khalil would criticize me for not adding 
yet another “strain of thought” in the person no less of Muhyt al-Din 
Ibn ‘Arabi! On another note, I would also address, inter alia, Khalil’s 
tendency toward what appears to be an unstoried, sola scriptura of sorts 
that all but ignores the spontaneous understandings of the Prophet’s 
generation and their (real or purported) ideological heirs — leaving rea- 
son as the sole determinant of the kinds of normative meanings that can 
be legitimately derived from or read into scripture. 

In this regard, see, for example, my “Jihad: Between Law, Fact and Ori- 
entalism,” Mélanges de l’Université Saint-Joseph 62 (2009): 133-48, 
where I discuss the views of Patricia Crone on jihad as a legal institu- 
tion. 


28. On this point see my, “The Beginning of History? Between Islamic Law 


and the Nation-State,” Oxford Handbook of Islam and Politics, ed. J. 
Esposito and E. Shahin (New York: Oxford University Press, forthcom- 
ing), where I discuss the views of Abdullahi an-Na‘tm on Islam and the 
secular state; see also my “Legal Pluralism Between Islam and the Na- 
tion-State: Between Medieval Romanticism and Modern Pragmatism,” 
Fordham International Law Journal, vol. 24 (2007), 101-109. 
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A Survey of Four Indo-Pakistani 
Scholars’ Perspectives 
on the Islam-Democracy Discourse 


Tauseef Ahmad Parray 


Islam-Democracy Discourse in the Twenty-first Century: An 
Introduction 


In contemporary times, the relationship between Islam and democracy — 
democracy and its Islamic heritage and the process of democratization in 
Muslim societies, and other related themes — is a hotly debated and discussed 
topic. Throughout the Muslim world — from South, Southeast and Central 
Asia to Middle East and North Africa — Muslim thinkers have undertaken 
the effort of working within and cooperating with existing political regimes 
and authorities — from republics, monarchies and authoritarian dictator- 
ships to pluralistic and relativity homogeneous societies. With the desire 
for democratization, along with the continuing resurgence of Islam in a dy- 
namic global context, the demand and desire for democracy is widespread. 

Two of the major developments in the final decades of the twentieth 
century to present are “religious resurgence” and “democratization.” The 
debate over democracy and democratization in the Muslim societies, its 
definition and fundamentals, has continued for a long time, but, as it has 
acquired an impetus in recent years, and this debate has become highly 
intensified. 

The Muslim world at present is the most diverse in the forms of the po- 
litical systems it employs. It has traditional and constitutional monarchies, 
dictatorships, Islamic republics, and secular and some liberal democracies 
—and due to the diverse interpretations of its laws and sources of law, Islam 
possesses intellectual and ideological resources that can provide justifica- 
tion for a wide range of governing models from monarchy to democracy. 
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Notwithstanding this resource, on the on hand, Muslims have failed 
to produce a viable and substantial model of self-governance, and today, 
the Muslim world boasts a diversity of types of regimes — dictatorships 
and sham democracies in Egypt, Sudan, and Tunisia; a secular democracy 
in Turkey; monarchies in the Gulf; pluralistic democracies in Bangladesh 
and Malaysia; and an Islamic state (a sort of theo-democracy) in Iran. And 
due to the recent uprisings and revolutions in the Middle East — that is 
the “Arab Spring,” which still continues to unravel so many possibilities 
and uncertainties in the Middle East — and some of them continue to be in 
a process of change (especially, Egypt, Libya, and Tunisia where recent 
uprisings and revolutions have resulted in changes in the forms of their 
governments and political systems). On the other hand, it is important to 
note that neither the Holy Qur’an nor the Hadith and Sunnah prescribe any 
particular form of government or an elaborate constitutional theory. It is for 
Muslims of every period to discover the most suitable form of government 
to address their needs — on the condition that the form and the institutions 
they choose are in full agreement with the explicit, unequivocal Islamic 
laws (Shari‘ah). 

In response to the later argument (that Muslims are free to devise the 
most suitable form of government) many scholars such as Abdul Rashid 
Moten (of Malaysia), Sayed Khatab (of Australia) and Muhammad Asad 
(born as Leopold Weiss in Austria, who later lived in Pakistan and Spain), 
and Hasan Yousefi Eshkevari (Iranian cleric, researcher, journalist, and re- 
formist thinker), share almost similar views. For example, Eshkevari con- 
tends that “never in Islam has the act of governing been mandated as a 
function of religion”; government, instead, is a “purely human endeavor’, 
and it is not possible to have one form and one type of government at all 
times, and is contextually dependent on the times and conditions.' 

Muslim scholars vary in their views and opinions in discussing and 
debating this issue — that is, they belong to a broad spectrum of perspec- 
tives, ranging from the extremes of those who maintain that Islam requires 
a democratic system and/or that Islam is compatible with democracy. And 
it is further complicated by those who deny a connection between the two, 
and maintain that both are totally incompatible. A majority of scholars 
throughout the world favor the compatibility thesis; they are sincerely 
engaged in developing, defining, and establishing an authentic and viable 
Islamic democracy with the help of Islamic long-standing traditions and 
conceptualizations of shurd (consultation), khilafah (stewardship), ijma’ 
(consensus), and ijtihdd (a new solution to a juridical problem) —especially 
shira. In this direction, in the following pages, I present the arguments, 
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views, opinions, and writings of four prominent (living) Muslim intellectu- 
als of India and Pakistan who favor Islam-democracy compatibility. They 
all lay emphasis on the concept of shard as the main and basic foundation 
and source of democratic ethics in Islam. 

It is well-known even to this day that there is not a single definition 
that can adequately account for the evolution of democracy and its de- 
velopment throughout history. It is equally true that although as a term 
democracy is universally accepted, but there is not a universally accepted 
concept, model, or form of democracy. Democracy has been described as 
an “essentially contested concept,” and it has changed and developed in 
the shade of a variety of social, economic, and political development. It has 
meant different things to different peoples at different times — from ancient 
Greece to modern Europe and America, from direct to indirect democracy, 
from liberal to representative, and from parliamentary to constitutional. 

In the discourse of the Islam—democracy relation, the questions gener- 
ally raised are: Is democracy compatible with Islam? Is there any relation 
between Islam and democracy? And if they are compatible, and have rela- 
tion with one another, then what elements are present in Islamic tradition in 
the service of democracy? (or what are the bases of democracy in Islam?) 

The active discourse on democracy in Islam and the notion of demo- 
cratic participation does not imply that the word democracy is a Qur’anic 
term, explicitly explained in the Qur’an or in the Sunnah. What it really 
means is that the Islamic heritage contains key concepts and values/princi- 
ples that are the foundations for the Islamic perceptions of democracy and 
the notions or positive features and values that come with democracy are 
compatible with the Islamic teachings based on the Qur’an and the Sun- 
nah. These principles and many others are inherent in the Islamic political 
order — which, in all its dimensions, from the sociopolitical and economic 
to the legal and to international issues, is based on the concept of tawhid 
(montheism) and seeks its flowering in the form of a popular vicegerency 
(khilafah), and operates through a mechanism of shard (mutual consulta- 
tion). It is supported by the principles of equality, freedom, public welfare, 
the rule of law, the protection of human rights, the accountability of the 
rulers, the transparency of political processes, and an overriding concern 
for justice. 


Views of Four Living Indo-Pakistani Muslim Intellectuals on 
the Compatibility of Islam and Democracy 


This section presents the views of four Indo-Pakistani thinkers on the 
compatibility of Islam and democracy. They are: Asghar Ali Engineer (b. 
1939) of India, Professor Khurshid Ahmad (b. 1932), Muhammad Kha- 
lid Masud (b. 1939), and Javed Ahmad Ghamidi (b.1951) of Pakistan. 
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Asghar Ali Engineer (March, 10, 1939, in Rajasthan, India) 


This Indian Islamic scholar, reformist-writer, and activist is internationally 
known for his work on liberation theology in Islam,and he also leads the 
Progressive Dawoodi Bohra Movement. Although the focus of his work 
is on (and action against) communalism and communal and ethnic vio- 
lence in India and South Asia — and is an advocate of a culture of peace, 
non-violence and communal harmony — he has also contributed various 
articles to the theme of the relationship between Islam and democracy. 

In his article, “Is Islam Compatible with Democracy and Modernity?”, 
while answering the question, “Whether Islam and democracy are compat- 
ible?,” Engineer says that it is true that Shira and a modern representative 
democracy may not be exactly similar — however, the spirit of modern 
democracy and the Qur’anic injunction to consult people is the same in 
spirit. New institutions keep on developing, and human beings, depending 
on their worldly experiences, keep on changing and refining these institu- 
tions. And in Engineer’s ideal world, the concept of Shira would mean a 
“democratic process and [a] constitution of proper democratic institutions 
of which elections are a necessary requirement.” The Qur’anic text not 
only provides the concept of Shira; equally important, it does not sup- 
port even remotely any concept of dictatorship or authoritarianism. For 
him, Qur’an (3:159) and Qur’an (42:38) mean to submit to a “properly and 
democratically constituted authority.” 

In an another article, “On Absence of Democracy in the Muslim 
World” — after a discussion on the development of Islamic state and society 
by Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) in Medina — Engineer maintains that the 
Prophet had enjoyed an immense moral authority, but he never converted 
it into formal political power. He was succeeded by the Rightly Guided Ca- 
liphs who despite tremendous problems tried to follow the vision of Islam 
and always consulted Muslims before taking any important policy deci- 
sion. Though formally, it was not a democratic society in the sense modern 
societies are, it was “democratic in spirit” during the first thirty years of the 
Rightly Guided Caliphs. The Umayyads, who became rulers after the first 
four caliphs, managed to capture power and converted “a proto-democratic 
society into a feudal hierarchical one.” He further states that the Islamic 
democracy that prevailed in the days of the Prophet and the four caliphs 
was not revived by succeeding regimes in the Arab world, as well as the 
non-Arab world (from the Umayyads, to the Abbasids, the Safavids, the 
Ottomans, and the Mughals) — these regimes were dynastic and had noth- 
ing to do with “elective principle,” and thus an “Islamic political culture” 
became more and more “feudalized.’”° 
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In focusing light on present Muslim societies and the process of democ- 
ratization therein, Engineer contends that presently Egypt has a semblance 
of democracy; however, it is also far from a “real democracy.” Malaysia 
too has “limited democracy,” and because there is no “real democratic free- 
dom” in Malaysia, it is “semi-democratic semi-authoritarian” political set 
up. Furthermore, Indonesia remained for long under military rule and has 
now come under a “democratic spell,” but it is presently undergoing a great 
political turmoil. Engineer’s view is that it will take quite some time for 
democracy to stabilize in Indonesia because powerful vested interests are 
out to sabotage it in order to reestablish the previous dictatorship.’ 

Furthermore, regarding democracy and pluralism, in his “What I Be- 
lieve,” — revealing his beliefs, his views, and his ideology — he writes: 


I strongly believe in pluralism and diversity. I believe that uniformity; 
be it of religious or political beliefs or of cultural practices, result only 
in suppressing human creativity. Human creativity can thrive only in the 
situation of freedom and diversity. Democratic freedom has meaning 
only if diversity is allowed to flower. Strict uniformity can, and often 
does, lead to fascism. A truly democratic society can be promoted only, 
and only if diversity is allowed to flower. I, therefore, believe in three 
‘ds’i.e. democracy, diversity and dialogue. 


I believe that democracy, diversity and dialogue sustain and strengthen 
each other. If there is no diversity, there can be no democracy and if 
there is no dialogue, diversity cannot be strengthened. Dialogue is the 
very spirit of religious and cultural diversity. A genuine dialogue can be 
conducted only in the spirit of democracy.’ 


Furthermore, in his “Islam, Democracy And Violence,” he states that 
it is not at all correct to say that Islam is incompatible with democracy, 
because Islam does not come in the way of democracy (because Islam is 
actually democratic in nature); it is dictators and monarchs who come in its 
way. The authoritarian societies negate all these and hence not democracy 
but monarchy and dictatorship is un-Islamic. 

As the modern society is emphatic about human equality without any 
distinction, and human rights and gender equality are of great significance 
—and hence, democracy is the only way out for a Qur’anic concept of a just 
society to be realized. Thus we must properly educate Muslim masses and 
prepare them for acceptance of democracy in Islamic world. They should 
be made aware that those who oppose democracy in the name of Islam 
are really serving certain vested interests rather than Islam. Islam is quite 
compatible with democracy. It is rather the interests of rulers of Muslim 
countries which are not compatible with democracy.’ 
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Thus, Engineer believes in the democratic spirit of Islam as exempli- 
fied by the principle of shurda in the Qur’an, or governance by mutual con- 
sultation. Furthermore, he thinks that a democratic form of government 
that strives to establish a just society that reflects the spirit of Islam — a 
spirit that supports all governments in their endeavors to safeguard the hu- 
man rights of all peoples. 

Engineer, reaches the conclusion that the absence of democracy in 
Muslim countries is not by means of an“ account of Islamic teachings or 
incompatibility of democracy with Islam but due to host of factors politi- 
cal, historical and cultural,” and in other place, he offers the same view: “It 
is thus social and economic [along with political and historical] conditions 
which are more responsible for lack of democracy in the Islamic world and 
not the Islamic teachings.” 


Khurshid Ahmad (March 23, 1932, in Delhi, India) 


This prominent Islamic scholar — a revivalist thinker and spokesman of Is- 
lamic movements around the world and one of the prominent ideologues of 
the Islamic revival in the contemporary world, who has been increasingly 
involved internationally in the Islamic revivalism — is of the view that Is- 
lam does not admit any separation between the material, and the moral, and 
between the mundane and the spiritual, and Islam enjoins people to devote 
all their energies to the reconstruction of their lives on healthy foundations. 

In his article, “Islam and Democracy: Some Conceptual and Contem- 
porary Dimensions,” Ahmad declares that the term democracy is both a 
philosophy and a form of organization. The term indicates a set of ideals 
and principles and a political system, a mechanism for governance and 
a politico-legal culture.'' In /slam: Its Meaning and Message, he states 
that democracy as a philosophy and democracy as a form of organization 
is not one and the same thing. In the form of organization, Islam has its 
own system of democracy, but as a philosophy, “the two, i.e. Islam and 
western democracy, are basically different, rather opposed to each oth- 
er.””? In a keynote address on “Economics, Islam, and Democracy” for 
the Center for the Study of Islam and Democracy in Washington, D.C. 
(April, 2000, and reproduced in its journal Muslim Democrat) — Ahmad, 
while discussing the many problematic assumptions at work in Western 
discussions of democracy, he pointed out the troubling aspects to the 
West’s “shift from God to Man.” He mentioned that whereas Islam is a 
spiritual experience, a dynamic tradition, and an historical movement that 
has existed for over fourteen hundred years, modern democracy is a politi- 
cal idea and movement that has existed only four hundred years. Ahmad 
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— while stating that “Muslims want democracy, but not an imposed de- 
mocracy” — also makes it clear that “Western ideas must not be ‘explored’ 
but rather discussed and voluntarily adopted by those who accept them. 
People should be free to express themselves and choose their future.” ! 

In the same address, he also made it clear that on an operational 
level, there is little dividing democracy from Islam, but that some sec- 
ular conceptions of democracy are antithetical to a Muslim's faith. 

According to Ahmad, the political system during period of the Prophet 
and the Rightly Guided Caliphate was based on two main principles — the 
rule of law and the equality of all before the law, and the supremacy of the 
Qur’an and Sunnah, and the resort to ijtihad in matters not covered by these 
sources — he contends that Islam and Muslim Ummah brook no sympathy 
for arbitrary and authoritarian rule. Whatever arbitrary power reigns is more 
a product of colonialization and Westernization, not of Muslim ideals, his- 
tory, and contemporary aspirations. Muslims have their own concept and 
tradition of democracy and people's participation that ensures just rule, con- 
sultative processes at all levels, respect for rights and dissent, the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, and political co-cultural pluralism. He very rationally 
argues, In his article, “Islam and Democracy: Some Conceptual and Con- 
temporary Dimensions,” he insists that there is “no contradiction between 
Islam and the [real] essence of democracy” — that is, Islam and true democ- 
ratization are two sides of same coin, and as such, “democratic processes 
and Islam would go hand in hand,” because “Democratization is bound to 
be a stepping stone of Islamization. The fulfillment of Islamic aspirations 
would become possible only through promotion of democratic processes. ”!5 

While describing the present striving of Muslims for the achieve- 
ment of democratization, Ahmad claims that despite the free- 
dom from the colonial yoke, the Muslim Ummah is still striv- 
ing for its right — its democratic right to freely develop its polity, 
society, and economy in light of its own ideas, values, and aspirations: 


It [the Muslim Ummah] refuses to live under the dictate of concepts and 
models in conflict with its faith, opposed to its values, distasteful to its 
history and repugnant to its traditions. Zf democracy means rights of a 
people to self— determination and self-fulfillment, that is what Islam and 
Muslims have been striving for, nothing more and nothing less.'® 


As I mentioned earlier that the concept of democracy is contested and 
there is no universally accepted model of democracy, so democracy re- 
mains a multi-faced phenomenon, both at the conceptual as well as op- 
erational level (that is, both in theory and practice). Within the context of 
Islamic faith, culture, history, and contemporary experience, Ahmad finds 
clear guidelines that suggest a unique and distinct political framework — 
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one that can be described as truly participatory, both in substance and spir- 
it; and one that can establish a political order committed to the twin goals 
of ‘adl (justice) and shira, the real substance of operational democracy. 


Muhammad Khalid Masud (April 15, 1939, in East Punjab, 
Pakistan) 


This Pakistani scholar has had an enduring interest and an impact of 
social change on Islamic law — and his methodology, notably in its em- 
phasis on context, in many respects, is similar to that of Fazlur Rah- 
man (1919-1988). Masud has written extensively on pluralism, 
Muslim minorities, Islamic law, and other subjects. His views on democ- 
racy can be found in his article “Defining Democracy in Islamic Polity.” 

In the very beginning of his article, he asserts that broadly speaking, 
three views have emerged in the slam-democracy discourse: (1) often fa- 
vored by the Western media, one view holds that Muslim societies are un- 
able to develop a liberal culture, and hence, Muslim countries have not 
been able to achieve democracy; (2) a majority view among Muslim intel- 
lectuals claims that democracy is not only compatible with Islamic teach- 
ings but also that Islamic polities in history have been more democratic 
than any other system in the world; and (3) that democracy is a foreign 
Western concept and does not go along with Islamic teachings. 

For Masud, thus, “Islamic democracy” (democracy defined from the 
Islamic perspective), differs from “Western” democracy in form as well 
as in objectives. Whatever the perspective, he claims that studies on Islam 
and democracy “never fail to stress the point that building democracy in 
Muslim countries is a formidable task.’’'® 

In this essay, he analyzes four texts (articles and books) that illustrate 
these three broad views — namely, Martin Kramer's “Islam vs. Democracy” 
(1996); Khalifa Abdul Hakim`s The Prophet and his Message (1987); Amin 
Ahsan Islahi‘s /s/ami Riyasat [Islamic State] (1977), and Qari Tayyib’s, 
Fitri Hukumat [Natural State] (1963). By means of this analysis, Masud 
explores the question: why building democracy is such a formidable task? 

Martin Kramer contends that Islam is the reason that so many Muslim 
countries are not democratic. He seems to have taken a very difficult posi- 
tion: that Muslims cannot be democratic unless they give up Islam. For 
him, majority opinion, elections, and the participation of the masses do not 
count as the ingredients of democracy.!” 

Khalifa Abdul Hakim maintains that the question about the compat- 
ibility of democracy to Islam continues to be problematic — not because 
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Islam is not favorable, but because democracy is not definable. For him, 
democracy is problematic to define in the West and in the Muslim world 
as well. He concludes that Islam’s original vision calls for democracy.: 

In his book Natural State, Qari Tayyib states that the government on 
earth is a khilafat (deputy of God), which establishes a system of govern- 
ment on the pattern of the natural state of the Divine. The Islamic caliph- 
ate is distinct from all other systems because in these systems humans as- 
sume the authority of the Divine. The Islamic system of government also 
differs from others in the following aspects: “/maret (leadership, govern- 
ment), without Shura is tyranny (istibdad) and [abriyyat] dictatorship, and 
Shura without Amir [leader] is anarchy (fawdawiyyat) and de-centrism (/a 
markaziyyat). In its most excellent form of a comprehensive and moderate 
religion, Islam combines autocracy and democracy . . . Consequently, an 
Islamic government combines autocracy and democracy, neither is autoc- 
racy independent of democracy, nor is democracy independent of autoc- 
racy,”! 

To Amin Ahsan Islahi, an Islamic state (khilafat) does not differ much 
from an ordinary state in its formal and material structure (population, ter- 
ritory, internal independence, political institution); it differs in principles 
and objectives. Khilafat means complete equality; it is not limited to a 
class or person. However, he regards both the parliamentary and presiden- 
tial systems, as being currently in vogue and against Islam. Muslims have 
a limited right to legislate in such matters in which are not clearly given 
insight from passages in the Qur’an or guidance from the Sunnah. The 
folowing is Islahi’s position on the people in an Islamic state: 

In a secular (/a dini) democratic state (Jamhuri riyasat), sovereignty 
(hakimiyyat) belongs to the people. But . . . in an Islamic state sovereignty 
belongs to God. Islamic state is not a democratic nation-state (gawmi ri- 
yasat) in which every inhabitant in the country is assumed to be a partner 
in the sovereignty. It is rather an ideological (usuli) state. . . . Sovereignty 
does not belong to even these Muslim people (Jamhur Muslimin). They 
have authority only to apply the Divine law (Shari’ah), and to form a po- 
litical system within the laws and the limits prescribed by God? 

After examining and analyzing the views of these four scholars/writ- 
ers, Masud says that in defining democracy in the Islamic polity, the schol- 
ars seem to focus on the “Rule of law, equality, freedom, liberty right to 
vote, elections, party system, parliamentary system, legislative authority, a 
state’s right to legislate, forms of government, and sovereignty.” Although 
most writers speak about the participation of the people or masses in the 
governance, and some even speak of the sovereignty of the people, but the 
real problem is the “recognition of the role, place and right of a common 
man in government.” 
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In his view, the real issue in defining democracy is the place and value 
assigned to the common man as an individual — something not yet fully 
developed in the present political systems. He concludes that in spite of the 
emergence of democracy in the Western systems, the concept is still in the 
making. The main problem is the “fundamental paradigm shift” in politi- 
cal thinking. Consequently, the emphasis on the role of masses in present 
political systems is not yet fully developed.” 


Javed Ahmad Ghamidi (April 18, 1951, Punjab City, Pakistan): 


Javed Ahmad Ghamidi extended the work of his tutor, Amin Ah- 
san Islahi (1904-1997) — an Indian/Pakistani exegete of the Qur’an, 
famous for his Urdu exegeses of the Qur’an, Yadabbur-i-Qur’an. 
Ghamidi is frequently labeled a modernist for his insistence on the his- 
torical contextualization of Prophet Muhammad’s revelation in or- 
der to grasp its true moral import. Ghamidi, who has been from the 
beginning opposing Islamism, states in “Islam and the Taliban”: 


The Taliban says that democracy is a concept alien to Islam. The 
ideal way of setting up an Islamic government in our times is the one 
that it adopted for Mullah Omar’s government in Afghanistan. The 
constitution, the parliament, and elections are nothing but modern day 
shams... . I can say with full confidence on the basis of my study of 
Islam that this viewpoint and this strategy [of Taliban] are not acceptable 
to the Qur’an. It prescribes democracy as the way to run the affairs of 
the state. The Qur’an (42: 38) says: amruhum Shura baynahum (the 
affairs of the Muslims are run on the basis of their consultation). . . . It 
is true that, in Muslim history, monarchy and dictatorship have often 
been accepted forms of government. Some people also believe that the 
head of government should be a nominee of God Himself. However, the 
principle the Qur’an spells out is very clear” 


In “The Political Law of Islam,” Javed Ahmad Ghamidi maintains 
that in the Qur’an (42:38), the system of government of an Islamic 
state is based upon amruhum shurabaynahum (their affairs of state are 
run by their mutual consultation). He states that the style and pattern 
of this verse demands that even the head of an Islamic government 
should be established and maintained through consultation with the 
believers and should conduct its affairs in all cases on the basis of a 
consensus or the majority opinion of the believers.” 

He even goes further: 


Since, in our consideration the collective affairs of the Muslim are 
based on the Qur’anic [42:83] injunction: amruhum shūrā bainahum, 
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the election of their ruler as well as their representatives must take place 
through consultation. Also, after assuming a position of authority they 
will have no right to overrule a consensus or a majority opinion of the 
Muslims in all the collective affairs.’ 


The previous quotation states that the Prophet, being divinely appoint- 
ed, has an exception to this rule. However, in the Qur’an (3:159), he too 
has been directed to consult others. It has been clearly stated that whatever 
opinion he forms after consultation, he should strictly adhere to it and rely 
totally on the Almighty: “Keep consulting in the affairs of state; then when 
you take a decision, put thy trust in Allah” (3:159). Regarding this interpre- 
tation, Ghamidi writes: 


The above directive of the Qur’an [3:159] is in accordance with human 
nature and in harmony with all norms of common sense. No Muslim can 
be free of faults and shortcomings. He can be the most distinguished as 
far as piety and knowledge are concerned; he can be the most suitable 
for the position of authority he holds and can even consider himself 
so. With these abilities also, he cannot attain the position of Khilafat 
without the general opinion of the Muslims.:*8 


In The Political Shariah of Islam, one of Ghamidi's the main 
conclusions — that shows both his position regarding the place of 
democracy in Islam as well as his belief about the Islamic form of 
government — is summarized as: “the form of government envisaged 
by Islam is neither a theocracy nor a monarchy. It is more akin [and 
similar] to democracy as a Muslim government comes into existence 
on the basis of a public mandate and continues to exist as long as it 
commands the support of the majority.”?’ 


Conclusion: 
By way of conclusion, the following becomes clear: 


1. There may be, at least in theory, a number of ways and methods 
for increasing the participation of the people in government, but 
the most widely accepted way of expressing these desires is the 
demand for democracy and Muslims — relying upon of a number of 
important concepts and values (from within the Islamic heritage), 
especially of shard (mutual consultation) — are trying to lay the 
foundations for the Islamic perceptions of democracy; and 


2. From the last few decades, the most widely accepted way to 
increase the people’s participation in government, is the demand 
for democracy. And while utilizing and reinterpreting several 
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important concepts and values from within the Islamic heritage, 
modernist Muslims intellectuals are trying to lay the foundations 
of a political order that harmonizes Islamic principles with a 
democratic system of government. 


Furthermore, the two Qur’anic verses quoted above (3:159 and 42:38) 
express clearly the view that an Islamic government cannot help but be 
consultative, democratic, and divinely inspired. Lastly, I contend (and em- 
phasize) that with more reflection (manifestation and evidence) and re- 
search (investigation and exploration), reinterpretation is required to rec- 
oncile the tenets of Islam with the modern notions of democracy, liberty, 
justice, equality, and human rights — as the Islamic primary sources, the 
Qur’an and the Sunnah, throw ample light and guidance on these concepts 
and values. 
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Editorial 


The Question of (Mis)interpreting the 
Qur’an by Muslims 


Although the Qur’an calls Muslims to make peace with their enemies 
(Qur’4n 8:61—62), some early Qur’an exegetes' interpret that to be ab- 
rogated by subsequent war verses (Qur’an 9:5; Qur’an 9:12-13). This, 
according to a sound methodology, is a misinterpretation. So why is the 
Qur’an often taken out of context on many issues, and on peace and war 
injunctions in particular? In other words, why does misunderstanding seem 
so pervasive among Muslims of different generations on different matters? 
This is certainly one of the most important questions in the context of in- 
tellectual discussion about the Qur’an and Islam for at least two reasons: 

1. The consequences of this question effectively undermine all genuine 

efforts to both divorce Qur’an or Islam from the misconducts of 
some Muslims on several fronts, and to convey its universally 
positive messages. 

2. The implications of this question appear to lend some credence to 

the claims and analyses of those who see the pervasive nature of 
this misunderstanding as truly representing Islam — one that, in their 
eyes, has to be considered rather genuine. Here, their underlying 
presumption is that there is no “misunderstanding” of the Qur’an, 
for the very fact of its pervasiveness means that it must be the true 
representation. 

The following are some honest attempts to offer a much-needed ex- 
planation in the face of these two potent and critical observations, but not 
as a way to justify the problem. Although the pervasive nature of mis- 
understanding the Qur’a4n may be overplayed (one always finds dissent- 
ing voices that tend to offer more logical and supported opinions — in this 
case, al-Tabart or Ibn al-‘Arabi, the Jurist), it is true that Muslims rarely 
acknowledge it as a problem, hardly address it adequately, or even contem- 
plate its negative implications for Islam. The misguided understanding of 
the verses of peace and war, for example, came about through a delicate in- 
terplay of at least three factors — namely, interpretive methodology, cultural 
environment, and ideological pursuits — each of which is analyzed below. 
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Interpretive Methodology 


As a scripture or an important text, the Qur’an has to be interpreted if 
it is to be applied correctly. Interpretation inevitably leads to diverse un- 
derstandings and applications. It can safely be stated that, from a modern 
perspective, the early Muslims lacked adequate methods of interpretation — 
even though, according to some experts, the first generations hardly needed 
one.? While it is correct that some later interpretations were done on an 
ad hoc basis, such classical Qur’an commentators as al-Tabari (d. 923), 
al-Zamakhshari (d. 1144), and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210) presented 
elaborate methodologies in the introductions to their commentaries. Ignaz 
Goldziher (d. 1921), in his Madhahib al-Tafsir al-Islami (originally in Ger- 
man), did a fine job of analyzing the approaches and contents of classi- 
cal Qur’an commentaries.’ In addition to these commentaries where one 
can glean something of their methodologies, Ibn Taymiyyah’s (d. 1328) 
Muqaddima fi Usil ’l-Tafsir* is specifically geared toward the principles 
of Qur’anic exegesis, for in his book, he delineates the appropriate ways 
to understand and interpret the Qur’an. Modern Qur’an commentaries also 
have extensive introductions, in which their authors expound upon their 
methodologies. Perhaps the best works analyzing these sources, including 
the classical ones, are Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabt’s (d. 1977) Al-Tafsir 
wa ’I-Mufassirtin and Helmut Gatje’s (d. 1986) The Qur’an and its Exege- 
sis (trans.). 

Even though early Muslim exegetes brought different orientations 
(theological, legal, philological, philosophical, historical, mystical) to their 
exegetical exercises, they had common approaches. The orthodox insisted 
that the best method (manhaj) to use in interpreting the Qur’an must in- 
clude: a proper investigation of the Qur’anic words (thus, utilizing all as- 
pects of Arabic sciences); a consideration of the content of the Sunnah as a 
tool; and the use of the Qur’an itself (as parts of it explain other parts) as a 
reference. This method is admittedly a sound one. But as it is insufficient in 
some ways, its application has been sporadic, failing in many cases to yield 
any consistent conclusions. 

Regardless of any orientation cited above, the most transparent and 
easily applicable method I use and urge scholars to adopt is a modified ver- 
sion of the “hermeneutical model,” in which three main components should 
be considered. They are: “the grammatical composition of the text’s” ac- 
tual words; “the context in which the text was written”; and taking the 
contents “of the whole text” and its overall worldview into account.” The 
first component of this model is almost identical to that followed by early 
Muslim exegetes. Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra’ (d. 822/3), Ibrahim ibn al- 
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Sart al-Zajjāj (d. 923), Mahmūd al-Zamakhshari (d. 1144), and many other 
earlier Muslim linguists, philologists, and grammarians, have applied this 
method almost flawlessly. But this method allows experts to discern the 
closest meaning of the Qur’an only if it is coupled with proper and consis- 
tent application of the model’s other components. 

As the second component of the hermeneutical model (the context) 
is also acknowledged by Muslims scholars and utilized in usil al-fiqh 
for instance,’ its application in Qur’anic commentary has been notori- 
ously selective and sporadic. However, some classical scholars insisted on 
what may come close to being equivalent to the third component: tafsir 
1-Qur’an bi ’l-Qur’an (interpreting the Qur’an by the Qur’an). Unfor- 
tunately, this method’s application was restricted to verses about similar 
issues that are found in other chapters. But what this component requires 
must go beyond the simple and direct intra-Qur’anic references of similar 
verses to include, more urgently, the verses that speak of other important 
values and the worldview of Islam. In other words, scholars should go 
beyond the popular dictum that “parts of the Qur’4n interpret other parts” 
(al-Qur’an yufassiru ba `duhü ba‘da), according to which they highlight 
similar themes and stories in other parts of the Qur’an. In fact, scholars 
should actually be cognizant of other important themes — which may not 
be directly related to the specific subject under discussion, but are, never- 
theless, crucial to the cohesiveness of the Qur’an’s message and Islam’s 
worldview. For instance, when interpreting the verses of peace one must 
be careful not to jeopardize the other verses on values that Islam holds dear 
— among them Justice, honesty, respect for humanity, religious pluralism, 
and trust in God. To completely ignore — or, to say the least, to inadequately 
apply, such other verses —will likely lead scholars away from the Qur’an’s 
proper intention and certainly toward the abuse of its message. And yet, 
many scholars, regrettably, lost sight of this very method. And therein lies 
the laxity of many scholars and the prime source of misinterpretation of 
the Qur’an. 

My analysis, to be sure, is informed by modern considerations as well 
as my exposure to the hermeneutical model. Therefore, premodern Muslim 
scholars would have generally approached the Qur’an either with imper- 
fect methodologies (though perfect for their generations) or without strict- 
ly following their own expressed methodologies of interpretation. Modern 
traditional scholars have followed suit with no change in attitude, but with 
a rather alarming sense of loyalty to the contents and approaches of the 
classical sources. 
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Cultural Environment 


Lack of adequate methodology as a problem of interpreting, for example, 
peace and war verses is compounded by the prevailing atmosphere of war 
in the premodern world. According to Fred Donner in “The Sources of Is- 
lamic Conceptions of War,” the Muslims’ understanding and construction 
of war was a result of what was prevailing in their region. He contends 
that it may not even be adequate to rely only on the Qur’an and the Sun- 
nah to fully understand their concept of war. In other words, war was part 
of the world’s culture, including that of the ancient civilizations.® That the 
cultural environment of medieval Muslims always anticipated wars makes 
the misunderstanding of Qur’anic injunctions of peace and wars quite easy 
— and, to the amazement of modern observers, not terribly unbelievable, 
even if utterly unacceptable to me. 

Such a statement is true because no matter how the new revelation (the 
Qur’an) intended to change the status quo and tried to regulate war-like at- 
titudes and expectations, some of the cultural dictates — such as the feeling 
of retaliation, the imposing peace with ransom, and the calling for peace 
only when one is on the losing side — will eventually prevail, either totally 
or partially. And scholars are likely to promulgate such attitudes in their 
commentaries, for they are not immune from such cultural realities. Hence 
their opinions, no matter how sincere, will sometimes reflect the effects of 
their cultural environment. This, coupled with possible misinterpretation, 
opens more avenues for misrepresenting the Qur’an. The consequences 
of this factor assumes a sad and dangerous significance when subsequent 
generations of Muslims, including modern-day extremists — while heed- 
less of the implications of contextuality — accept the earlier interpretations 
as perfect, final, and binding as they continue to invoke them. It is also 
regrettable when critics consider these interpretations as the true and only 
representatives of Islam. 

Now, is the cultural environment of the contemporary world any differ- 
ent? In other words, is the modern world, as opposed to the ancient world, 
focused on peace? Based on the ongoing wars, it may be hard to believe 
that the default state of modern world is actually peace, not war. Sherman 
Jackson argues that, currently, peace is the rule and war the exception. In 
the twentieth century, at least, following the First World War and certainly 
after the Second World War, the world community deliberately declared 
peace to be the norm. Therefore it must be considered as such, even with 
the impending wars.’ The fact that the most powerful nations have to jus- 
tify their engagement in wars to the international community, despite evi- 
dence of occasional manipulation and “politicking,” is a strong attestation 
to the changed reality of the world in favor of peace. 
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This is a compelling case for contemporary Muslims to seek peace,. 
for they live in a cultural environment that differs markedly from that of 
their medieval counterparts. So, they have to accept the peace verses as 
continuously binding and the reality that, while they cannot depend on me- 
dieval concepts of war anymore, the world will not allow them to engage 
in unilateral declarations of wars either. Add to this the fact that the major- 
ity of Muslim nations have inferior armies and lack the most sophisticated 
weaponry. In the end, the impact of cultural environment on Muslims’ un- 
derstanding regarding issues of war and peace is similar to that of their 
interpretation of roles and issues of women and other important matters. 


Ideological Pursuits 


Another crucial factor that leads many Muslims to read the Qur’ān in ways 
that ignore its intended purposes is ideological pursuits. The common and 
effective way of doing this is to impose on its verses any understanding 
that supports their positions — an understanding that can also change as 
circumstances dictate. This practice, on the one hand, is motivated by the 
authority that, they believe, has been vested in the Qur’ān and, and on the 
other, by the Muslims’ practice of trying to justify all their actions through 
the contents of the Qur’ān. 

Even in the beginning years of Islamic political and theological de- 
bates, the medieval scholars used certain verses in their arguments that 
would have been rejected had their interpretations been subjected to any 
meaningful methodological approach. One only needs to study the later 
debates between theologians (the members of the Mu‘tazilah and the 
Ash‘ariyyah schools) to find out how sporadic they used verses (despite 
the evidence of reasoning in their arguments). To them, in an unconscious 
way, the goal of ideological pursuit not only justifies, but actually facili- 
tates, their understanding of all verses, and thus, their unique interpreta- 
tions. Ironically, a typical example of such usages comes from the debate 
over the createdness of the Qur’4n itself. Representing the Mu‘tazilah, the 
Abbasid caliph al-Ma’miin ‘Abd Allah ibn Hārūn (r. 813—833) vigorously 
argued in favor of the createdness of the Qur’an, citing Qur’an (43:3): 
“We have made it a Qur’an in Arabic.” The Mu‘tazilah argue that by using 
“made” (ja ‘alna), the Qur’an is treated as other creatures; and that it came 
into existence after it was nonexistent. For this, they insist that it must be 
created — apparently, a simple logical conclusion, made only to support 
their position, but hardly the intention of the verse. Other verses they used 
for their theological belief in the createdness of the Qur’an, which may 
be construed as an imposition include: Qur’an (16:40); Qur’an (20:99); 
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Qur’an (21:50); Qur’an (38:1); and Qur’an (85:21—22).!° These examples 
are meant to highlight the Mu‘tazilah’s sporadic — albeit, sometimes logi- 
cal use of the Qur’an — and not to attack them. 

This tendency, even though used easily among medieval Muslims for 
different purposes, remains unchallenged in the modern era. To many Mus- 
lims, the objective is to somehow acquire the Qur’an’s support and then 
apply it, pure and simple. They do not need to give a great deal of thought 
to its “proper understanding,” even though applying it “improperly” may 
be more fatal and counterproductive. In conjunction with peace for exam- 
ple, a medieval Muslim scholar — supported by his cultural norms, unfazed 
by any dictates as universal as today’s various international conventions 
on peace and human dignity, and not guided by any viable methodology 
— may be unabashedly, even if wrongly, interpreting the peace verse as 
temporary in nature or as simply incorrect. Given their different sets of 
circumstances, contemporary Muslim scholars cannot convincingly justify 
the same approach and conclusions for themselves. Yet, most of them do 
it effortlessly and unconsciously with a sense of pride. 

Interestingly, this tendency has little to do with a lack of knowledge, 
for immensely knowledgeable scholars may fall victim to it. Early scholars 
like al-Hasan al-Basri, who may hold the ideology that all of Arabia’s in- 
habitants must become not only Muslim but also pious ones, will be more 
likely to see nothing wrong with abrogating the peace verse. This reality 
speaks volumes about Islam’s predicament, especially when coupled with 
religious and sociopolitical fanaticism. It is even more dangerous in mod- 
ern times, when all sorts of ideologies (especially political) have to justify 
their relevance through the Qur’an and prove their authority under intense 
sociopolitical competition. 

The persistence of ideological pursuits, the impact of cultural environ- 
ment, and the paucity of effective methodologies make the Qur’an’s call 
to peace hopelessly pessimistic and the achievement of an enduring peace 
quite elusive. These situations, although compounded by the potential ag- 
gression of other nations, will hopefully get better for Muslims only when, 
in a broader scheme, methodology finally trumps ideology." 


This Issue 


We open the 2012 second issue of AJISS with the “Foundations of Islamic 
Antidrug Abuse Education” by Syed Zahir Idid and Abdurezak A. Hashi. 
While they explore the rationale and jurisprudential foundations of Islamic 
antidrug abuse education, they highlight the philosophical background of 
the Islamic antidrug teachings and the jurisprudential foundations of the le- 
gal penalties for drug abusers. Using the Qur’anic terms and the Prophetic 
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statements, Idid and Hashi also analyze the opinions of Muslim jurists and 
theologians. 

The next article is “Accessing Global Information: The Use of the 
Internet for Current Islamic and Non-Islamic Issues by Students in Solo, 
Indonesia,” written by Benina Gould, Yayah Khisbiyah, and Jeffrey B. 
Gould. The authors surveyed sixty-one students — ages fifteen to nineteen 
from three pesantrens, three madrasahs, and one secular high school in 
Solo, Indonesia — and asked them to recommend three Internet sites and the 
reasons for their choice. They found that regardless of student outlook the 
Internet was not a major source of Islamic or non-Islamic news. 

Khosrow Bagheri Noaparast and Mohammad Zoheir Bagheri No- 
aparast follow with their “Action-Oriented Research in Education: A 
Comparative Study on A Western and An Islamic View.” Noaparast and 
Noaparast focus on action-oriented educational research based on Charles 
Clark’s view, which they compare to one inspired by the Islamic view on 
human action. They conclude that there are considerable commonalities 
and differences between the two views. 

The final article in the research paper section is “Muslim Represen- 
tations in Two Post-September 2001 American Novels: A Contrapuntal 
Reading of Terrorist by John Updike and Falling Man: A Novel by Don 
DeLillo” by Seyed Mohammad Marandi and Zeinab Ghasemi Tari. They 
observe that although these novels have been written in the twenty-first 
century, where there has been an increase in contacts with and informa- 
tion about Muslims, the writers often use the same cliches and stereotypes 
about Muslims that have existed since the Middle Ages. 

In the forum section, we begin with Khaleel Mohammed’s “Between 
Creed and Qur’an: Shi’ite Views of ‘Ismah in Light of Qur’an (48:1—2)” on 
the concept of prophetic “infallibility” as presented by the popular Shi‘ah 
exegetes of the Qur’an. Next is Mazen Hashem’s “The Levant Recon- 
ciling a Century of Contradictions” where he presents some perspectives 
about Syria. 

Finally, I hope that together, these excellent papers will not only pres- 
ent our readers with thought-provoking discussions, but inspire in them 
the intellectual passion to actively participate in the ongoing debates on an 
array of issues. 
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Forum 


Between Creed and Qur’an: 
Shi’ite Views of ‘Zsmah in Light of Qur’an 
(48:1-2) 


Khaleel Mohammed 


Islam’s main document, the Qur’ān, is perceived as the foundation for the 
religion’s creedal ideas. Throughout the ages, however, Qur’anic exegesis 
(tafsir), like its counterpart endeavors in other established religions, has 
become subject to circularity. This means basically that while faith-based 
scholars may declare that their exegeses are based upon reading scripture 
qua scripture, their interpretations are often conditioned by creedal con- 
structs imposed upon the text. One such issue in Islam revolves around 
‘ismah, the concept of prophetic inerrancy. 

A prophet, in the Islamic worldview, is not simply someone who de- 
livers God’s message, but one who is also tasked with being an exem- 
plar. Since the holder of such an office must have impeccable conduct, 
as well as proficiency in teaching and explaining what God wants for the 
faith community, it might be assumed that a doctrine of prophetic iner- 
rancy was a logical inevitability. There is a general agreement between 
Sunnis and Shi‘ahs—primarily by rational analysis—on the issue of the 
Prophet (SAAS) being inerrant from major and minor sins. The concept 
is not clearly spelled out in the Qur’an, and based on their differences in 
creedal perception, the two groups, while agreeing on a core idea, differ on 
certain details. 
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Literal readings of some verses of the Qur’an seem to refute the idea of 
‘ismah, and it is in the interpretation/refraction of such verses that the her- 
meneutic prowess of exegetes comes to light. This paper will examine two 
major issues: the concept of ‘ismah and its evolution, focusing primarily 
on the Shi’ite understanding, and the exegeses of select Shi’ite scholars on 
the approach to the opening verses of Surat al-Fath (Qur’an 48:1-2), with 
special emphasis on the interpretation of the twentieth-century luminary, 
‘Allamah Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’l (d. 1981). These verses may be 
literally translated thus: 


Verily we have granted you a clear victory so that God might forgive 
you for the sins you have committed and those that will come later, 
so that He might complete his bounty upon you and guide you to the 
Straight Path. 


‘Ismah 


‘Ismah is derived from aşama, defined in Lisdnal- ‘Arab as “prevention” 
, with the meaning illustrated by the expression “‘ismatu llahi ‘abdahu” 
— indicating God’s preventing his servant from that which ruins/destroys 
him.' In an explanatory footnote to his translated work A Shiite Creed, 
Asaf Fyzee, by consulting several dictionaries, notes that ‘ismatu’l ambiya 
is God’s protection of the prophets, imbuing them with a defense against 
perdition, the faculty of avoiding acts of disobedience, while still leaving 
them with possession of the power to commit them.” The foregoing two 
meanings are supported by the Qur’anic usage of the word that appears in 
thirteen cases in its various forms — Qur’an 3:101; Qur’an 3:103; Qur’an 
4:146; Qur’an 4:175; Qur’an 5:67; Qur’an 10:27; Qur’an 11:43 (twice): 
Qur’an 12:32; Qur’an 22:78; Qur’an 33:17: Qur’an 40:33; and Qur’an 
60:10. In Qur’an 5:67, the translation here is to protect, as in “God will 
protect you from the people.” Even in cases where the verb form lends 
itself to translations that might be seemingly far from having to do with 
protection, a deeper examination of the root and context shows that the 
meaning is still there. Such an example is provided in Qur’an 3:103: “And 
hold fast (w’atasimi) to the rope of God together and do not separate.” 
As Muhammad ‘Ali al-Shawkani explains in his famous tafsir, “i ‘tasama 
bihr’ means to cling to something that if, in doing so, one protects himself 
from something else.* The rest of the verse illustrates the meaning: to ad- 
here as a group in obedience to God as a protection against separation into 
factions and groups. 

There is no clear dating as to when the concept first surfaced. Fazlur 
Rahman claims that up to about 150/767, there was little trace of any for- 
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mal doctrine of prophetic infallibility, although a notion of the Prophet’s 
absolute authority was undoubtedly assumed.‘ A. J. Wensinck, translating 
‘ismah as “impeccability” declares, without providing any proof, that the 
dogma as it pertains to prophets was probably first formulated in the middle 
of the tenth century AC." In a rather strange critique of early Muslim atti- 
tudes toward the Prophet, he assumes — again without providing any proof 
— that the concept “arose out of the growing worship of Muhammad.”* 

M. M. Bravmann, the renowned philologist and scholar on the early 
period of Islam, considers the oldest recorded instance of the idea in a 
speech attributed to Abū Bakr, the Companion who became the first Ca- 
liph, delivered on the day following the Prophet’s death. Citing from the 
speech as reported in al-Tabart’s al-Tartkh, he focuses on the part “God 
has elected Muhammad above all other human beings, and has protected 
him from moral weaknesses (‘asamahu min-al-afat).”” He then traces the 
concept to pre-Islamic provenance, citing from Jahiliyyah poetry to show 
the idea of freedom from moral weaknesses and stumblings was present 
among the Arabs. Islam, he propounds, simply developed the idea into a 
grace from God as opposed to it being a quasi-biological trait.® 

‘Ismah, among both Sunnis and Shi‘ahs, evolved in terms of its dimen- 
sions. The early Shi’ite theologian Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 175/795-6) 
restricted the concept to the imams only, opining that the prophets might 
disobey Divine commands and then be corrected by later revelation.’ 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Babawayh al-Qummi (d. 381/991), more famously 
known as Ibn Bābūya or Shaykh Sadiq, allowed for attributed ‘ismah to 
the prophets, apostles, imams, and angels — stating that the entire group is 
infallible, purified from all defilement (danas), and commission of any sin, 
whether it be minor or major.'° He went as far as saying that any person 
denying such infallibility to them is a disbeliever." Emile Tyan, an ori- 
entalist who provided the entry on ‘“smah in the second edition of Brill’s 
Encyclopedia of Islam claims that Ibn Babawayh allowed for inadvertency 
(sahw) on the part of the prophets so that they might show their human- 
ness, an allegation for which I have not yet found any clear proof.” Indeed, 
Ibn Babawayh’s placement of the prophets, messengers, angels and imams 
in the same category seems to reject any idea of inadvertency. He goes so 
far as to say that not only are all four categories infallible at all times, but 
characterized by completeness, perfection, and knowledge from their very 
beginning to the end of their lives — and never described by any form of 
imperfection, disobedience, or ignorance. '* 

Ibn Babawayh’s positioning of the angels and prophets on the same 
level seemed to negate the idea of any choice for both parties. As such, his 
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student, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu’man al- 
>Ukbari al-Baghdadt (413/1022)—more famous as al-Shaykh al-Mufid— 
in his Yashth ‘Itiqadat al-Imamiyah, a corrective response to Risdlat al- 
I‘tigadat explained that ‘ismah does not negate the ability to commit sin, 
nor does it, in and of itself, compel the one upon whom it is endowed to do 
good only." It is rather a grace that God bestows upon His servant, know- 
ing that it does not impact upon the servant’s ability to commit sin. 

Al-Shaykh al-Mufid held that in general, prophets are inerrant from 
major and minor sins both before their investiture with the prophethood, as 
well as after it. Before such investiture, however, rational analysis does not 
negate the possibility that they may have unintentionally committed some 
minor sins that are not disgraceful. He attributes this summation to the gen- 
eral body of Shi’ite scholars. Muhammad is unique, however, al-Mufid 
argues, in that he is of those who never disobeyed God from the time of his 
creation until his death — or commit any sin, intentionally, unintentionally 
or out of forgetfulness.” He attributes this to the Qur’an, citing the verse 
from Surat al- Najm to silence those who adduce verses from the Qur’an to 
negate ‘ismah: “Your Companion (Muhammad) is not misguided, nor is he 
deluded” (Qur’an 53:2). He also notes that transmitted reports state that the 
Prophet (and the imams) were those who were tasked with making God’s 
will and commands known to humans, from the times that their minds were 
complete to their death and that even before their age of responsibility, they 
were never in a state of incompleteness or ignorance, in the same matrix as 
Jesus and John the Baptist.'® Since this idea is rational, and since there is no 
reason to doubt the reports, al-Mufid stated that what we may declare with 
certainty is that during the office of prophethood (and Imamate), they are 
complete in knowledge, and infallibility, and that we may withhold taking 
a position on their state before such office — although we can declare with 
certainty too that infallibility became a necessary trait once God completed 
the formation of their intellectual ability, and such infallibility lasted up to 
their time of death." 

Al-Mufid’s student, al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 426/1044) dealt with the 
issue of ‘ismah in his Tanzth al-Anbiya wa’l A’immah, summing up the 
different positions of his time.” According to him the main positions are 
as follows: 

1. The Imamiyya Shi‘ahs: prophets do not commit any major or minor 

sin, neither before nor after their investiture with prophethood. 

2. A group of the Ahl al-Hadith and the Hashwiya: prophets may 
commit major sins before their investiture. There are subgroups 
among them holding various ideas regarding such sins: some 
of them allow such sins even during prophethood except for 
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prevarication in that which has to do with the delivery of their 
message. Others allow such sins on condition that they are kept 
secret and not disclosed. 

3. The Mu’tazilites: major and those minor sins that are disgraceful 

are not committed by the prophets, neither before nor during their 
prophethood. In any stage, however, they may commit sins that 
are not-disgraceful (ghayr mustakhaffah). There is difference, 
however, on the commission of these minor sins: some hold that 
prophets may willingly commit these sins, while others opine that 
prophets do not commit that which they know to be a sin, but rather 
out of inadvertency.*' 

Having thus outlined the various positions, al-Murtada pointed out 
that, in the final analysis, the perceived difference between the Imamiyya 
Shi‘ahs and the Mu‘tazilites over the issue of minor sins might be mean- 
ingless since the Mu‘tazilites only allow for such sins that will not warrant 
punishment, but simply result in a reduction of reward. This, in essence, is 
the same as the Sh7’ite position that rejects the idea of prophets committing 
sin, meaning their doing any action that will be liable to punishment from 
God.” 

By the fourteenth century, the points of disagreement between the 
Shr’ ite scholars had been ironed out, and the famous Hasan b. Yusuf, more 
popularly known as ‘Allamah al-Hillī (d. 726/1326) perhaps provided the 
most comprehensive traditional Shiite view on ‘ismah. Noting that this is 
not something that is from the individual’s own potential, he expounded 
thus: 


(J)mmunity to sin is a hidden kindness (/u¢f) which Allah, the most 
high shows to (the Prophet) on whom He has laid the task (mukallaf) 
that he may have no incentive to forsake obedience and to commit sin 
(ma siya), although he has the power (qudra) to do so. For if it were 
not so, one could have no confidence in his word. Then the value of his 
prophetic mission would be nullified and that is impossible.” 


The commentator of al-Hilli’s Al-Bab al-Hadi Ashar, Miqdad al-Hillt 
(d. 826/1423) was careful to differentiate this position from that of al- 
Şadüq’s (provided earlier in this paper, and putting angels and prophets in 
the same category), by appending to al-Hillt’s text that: 


Know that a person immune to sin (ma‘sum) shares with others in the 
kindnesses which bring men nearer to Allah. And in addition to that, 
because of the nature of his soul (malakat nafsdniyya), he enjoys a special 
form of kindness which Allah bestows upon him so that because of that, 
he does not choose to forsake obedience and to commit sin, although he 
has the ability to do so. (An angel does not have that ability. . . .) ** 
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It would seem too that, with the passage of time, scholars started pos- 
tulating about some ancillary qualities for the prophets and their ‘ismah. 
Nasir al-Din at-Tusi (d. 672/1274) specified that a prophet must possess 
‘ismah so that people might have confidence in his ministry, and that he 
must also have completeness of intellect, quick-wittedness, and intelli- 
gence.” He should not be characterized by fearfulness, harshness, lack of 
proper speech, or anything that is a defect, lack of attention, nor should he 
eat in the street or commit similar indiscretions.” He should be free from 
any imputation of lowliness of birth or harlotry on the part of his parents.”” 
Muhammad Rida al-Muzaffar, a contemporary Shi’ite scholar, added to 
the foregoing qualifications for ‘ismah , that the prophet should be noted 
for bravery, diplomacy, sagacity, and patience, and that he should not even 
laugh aloud or do anything that is unacceptable to public opinion.” 

Abū Hamid al-Ghazzali (d. 505/1111), the Ash’arite theologian, pro- 
vides us with a twelfth-century Sunni perspective: 


There are certain impossibilities that logic dictates regarding prophets, 
such as any ignorance about God, not delivering the message of 
God, suppressing the knowledge of that which is vital for guidance, 
prevarication, error, and mistakes in that which they are delivering, 
shortcomings in their mission, and ignorance about the details of 
the Sharia that they have been ordered to proclaim and promulgate. 
As far as the temptation of sin in that which pertains to a prophet 
himself only and that which has no connection to his ministry, the 
intellect does not necessitate the idea of ‘ismah but rests rather upon 
a necessary understanding from the divine mandate (tawgjfi). There 
is consensus regarding prophetic ‘ismah from major sins, as well as 
from that which demeans and belittles their standing from immoralities, 
such as fornication, theft and homosexuality. A group has rejected the 
possibility of them committing minor transgressions saying that sin, in 
every manifestation, is a major thing. This therefore necessitates their 
inerrancy in this regard. The truth is that there are such things as minor 
sins, and those are expiated by the five daily prayers. . . .”° 


Throughout history, it would seem that there has been a convergence 
of ideas among Sunnis and Shi‘ah on the issue, except for the difference 
regarding forgetfulness and inadvertency. Shaykh Muhammad al-Ghazzali 
(d. 1988) perhaps best summed up a Sunni viewpoint that is not dissimilar 
to the standard Shi’ite doctrine when he wrote that: 


Muslim scholars have agreed on the ‘ismah of all the prophets, for it 
is not seeming that there should arise from anyone of them a major 
sin, neither before nor after their prophethood. Nor can a minor sin 
arise from anyone of them, since that would devalue his honor and 
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his role as exemplar. They have committed errors for which God has 
reprimanded them, directing them to the solution, but these errors were 
not connected to matters of religion or character, in which any mistake 
would be serious blemish. Rather such affairs are in the category of 
minor mistakes that arise from personal and mundane issues. . . . If 
the prophets perceive something as a sin that requires repentance, such 
repentance is not from what we see as sinful errors or what we would 
commit from out of malicious intent.*° 


In all of the discourse thus far — except for Abū Hamid al-Ghazzalt 
who considered the issue as one of necessary understanding of the divine 
mandate, and al-Mufid, who adduced verses of the Qur’an in support of 
the doctrine — all of the other commentators seem to work on the premise 
of ‘ismah being a matter reached by rational analysis. This is where the 
thought of ‘Allamah Tabataba’l stands out as unique — for, bringing all the 
different disciplines of knowledge at his disposal to bear on the issue — he 
maintained that it was adduced from a proper reading of the Qur’an, citing 
several verses to support his view. 

It is perhaps fitting at this stage to provide a brief biographical sketch 
of the ‘Allamah, Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i (d. 1981) was one of, if 
not the most learned, Shi’ite scholars of the last century. Although more 
widely known by the title of ‘Allamah, he was also recognized as a philos- 
opher, an exegete and, above all, an ayatollah.*! As Professor Sayyid Hu- 
sayn Nasr (Georgetown University), notes, “Allamah Tabataba’s has the 
distinction of being a master of both the Sharia and esoteric sciences, while 
at the same time being an outstanding Islamic philosopher/theosopher.”*? 
‘Allamah was the author of several works in both Persian and Arabic, the 
most famous of which is probably his voluminous exegesis, al-Mizan fi 
tafsir al-Qur’an. 

The exalted rank that al-Mīzān occupies is perhaps best evidenced in 
Professor Mahmoud Ayoub’s project to provide a translated collection of 
exegeses that explains the Qur’4n as Muslims understand it. From the 
hundreds of exegetical works that were available, he chose only a few — 
among them, al-Mīzān. As Professor Ayoub notes, a/-Mizdn “is meant to 
speak to the young intellectuals of the Shi’i Muslim Community and often 
approaches the verses of the Qur’an from philosophical, sociological and 
traditional viewpoints. It reflects the wide and profound learning of one 
of the most respected recent religious scholars of the Shi’I community.”*4 
This ability to draw on several different perspectives was the reason why 
Professor Sayyid Husayn Nasr chose him to author a book that was de- 
signed to explain the Shi’ite worldview to Westerners, translated into Eng- 
lish as Shi’a, a work that has seen several editions.*° 
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While working within the confines of the traditional Islamic hawza, 
‘Allamah Tabataba’l was certainly aware of the world outside of the semi- 
nary — as evidenced by his refutation of Marxism on the basis of Islamic 
philosophy, and his published responses to Western philosophical con- 
cepts, discussed with the French Islamicist and philosopher, Henri Corbin, 
between 1958—1977.*° A university has been named after him in Iran, and 
his works are still widely sought, since he is recognized not only as a schol- 
ar of Shi’ism but of Islam as a whole.*’ 

In his book Shiah dar Islam (rendered into English as Shia by Profes- 
sor Sayyid Husayn Nasr), ‘Allamah Tabataba’l explains ‘ismah thus: 


A prophet of God must possess the quality of inerrancy. In receiving 
the revelation from God, in guarding it and in making possible its 
reaching the people, he must be free from error. He must not commit 
sin (ma'siya). The reception of revelation, its preservation and its 
propagation are three principles of ontological guidance; and error 
in existence itself is meaningless. Furthermore, sin and opposition to 
the claims of the religious call and its propagation are impossible in a 
prophet for they would be against the original religious mission; they 
would destroy the confidence of the people, their reliance upon the truth 
and the validity of the call. As a result they would destroy the purpose 
of the religious call itself.** 


Having thus adumbrated the doctrine in a manner that is agreed upon 
by both the Sunni and Shi‘ah perspectives, ‘Allamah Tabataba’1 added a 
dimension for scriptural provenance that the scholars cited thus far did not 
seem to have explored: 


God, the Exalted, refers in His word to the inerrancy of the prophets, 
saying, “And we chose them and guided them unto a straight path.” 
(Qur’an 6:87) 


And also: 


He is the Knower of the Unseen, and He revealeth unto none His 
secret save unto every messenger whom He hath chosen, and then He 
maketh a guard to go before him and a guard behind him, that he may 
know they have indeed conveyed the messages of their Lord. (Qur’an 
72:26-28) 


In al-Mīzān, he cited several more verses to support his idea that sup- 
port for Zsmah need not only rely on rational proof, but upon scripture 


as well. He wrote a lengthy excursus on prophetic protection against sin, 
based on Qur’ān 2:213: 


Humankind was one single nation; God sent Messengers with glad 
tidings and warnings; and with them He sent the Book in truth to judge 
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between people in matters wherein they differed; but the People of the 
Book after the clear Signs came to them did not differ among themselves 
except through contumacy. God by His Grace guided the believers to 
the truth concerning that wherein they differed. He guides whom He 
will to a path that is straight.39 


If, according to ‘Allamah Tabataba’1, God has tasked prophets with the 
duty of warning humankind, and has aided them with revelation, then the 
prophets must clearly explain what is right belief, and action. Since God 
cannot be misguided nor does He forget (Qur’an 2:53), then the vehicle of 
such revelations — that is, the prophets — must be free from error too. In like 
manner, supportive exegeses are provided for several other verses, among 
them: 


And He provides for him from (sources) he never could imagine. And 
if anyone puts his trust in God sufficient is (God) for him. For God will 
surely accomplish His purpose: verily for all things has God appointed 
a due proportion. (Qur’an 65:3) 


The man in Egypt who bought him said to his wife: “Make his stay 
(among us) honorable: maybe he will bring us much good or we shall 
adopt him as a son.” Thus did We establish Joseph in the land that We 
might teach him the interpretation of stories (and events). And God hath 
full power and control over His affairs; but most among humankind 
know it not. (Qur’an 12:21) 


“That he may know that they have (truly) brought and delivered the 
Messages of their Lord: and He surrounds (all the mysteries) that are 
with them and takes account of every single thing.” (Qur’an 72:28) 


“We descend not but by command of thy Lord: to Him belongs what 
is before us and what is behind us and what is between: and your Lord 
never forgets.” (Qur’an 19:64) 


The verses all reveal a common theme: that the prophets are protected 
and in the observance of their office, there can be no mistakes or errors 
since that would certainly cause a problem regarding their role as guid- 
ers. Interestingly, however, Tabataba’I seems to part company with the 
normative contemporary Shi’ite doctrine in taking no position on the ab- 
solute protection. On mistakes unrelated to the reception of revelation or 
its interpretation and delivery, as might occur for example, in the sensory 
perception (al hawās wa idrakatiha), he states that such a matter is outside 
of the area of discussion.*! It would seem that since, for ‘Allamah, the hu- 
manness of the prophets is an essential quality, the theoretical possibility 
of fallibility outside of their prophetic office could not be denied — but that 
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to engage in a discussion of the issue would be to engage in conjecture that 
could have no final answer. In this manner, he seems to take a middle posi- 
tion between the normative Sunni and Shi’ ite perspectives. 

Yet, however, regardless of the position that any exegete might take 
regarding ‘ismah, and the issue of minor mistakes, the literal reading of 
Qur’an 48:2, with particular use of the expression “md tagaddama min 
dhanbika wa ma ta’akhara’” is indeed problematic, for the word dhanb is 
generally translated as an offense, a wrong, a disobedience” — all of which, 
when attributed to a prophet, certainly clash with any idea of protection 
from sin. The importance of the verse to our discussion is indicated by 
Al-Mufid’s reference to it in his Awa’il, wherein he states, after noting the 
Shi’ ite position, that “as for those who deny this concept based on the verse 
‘liyaghfira laka llahu ma tagqaddama min dhanbika wa mā ta’akhara’ and 
similar material from the Qur’4an, relying on them as an argument against 
our position, the interpretation is against what they wrongly assume. . . .”*° 

The exegeses that follow have been chosen for their high standing 
in the Shi‘ah community, and represent the different stages in Shi'ite 
tafsir tradition — starting from the work of ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. 
328/939), one of the most famous Shr’ite hadith collectors, and represent- 
ing the second stratum after the period of Shi’ite imams, all the way down 
to the modern period, represented by a/-Mizan.“ Alī b. Ibrahim al-Qummi 
deals with the matter in the briefest manner, citing a hadith thus: “From 
Muhammad b. Ja’far: I asked Abū ‘Abd Allah regarding this verse:‘ Verily 
we have granted you a clear victory so that God might forgive you for the 
sins you have committed and those that will come later’. He responded: 
‘He did not commit any sin, nor did he have any inkling toward sinning, 
but God harnessed the sins of his Shias to him and then forgave them for 
him (i.e. the Prophet).’”* 

Representing the third stratum of commentators is Abū Ja’far 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Țusī (d. 460/1067), (also known as Shaykh al- 
Ta’ifah), author of al-Tibyan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an, one of the most studied 
works of Shi’ite exegesis. He provides a lengthy discussion on the relevant 
verses, starting with one of his explanations: that the forgiveness in Qur’an 
48:1-2 is as a blessing over the jihad that the Prophet had to wage in order 
to liberate Mecca. He then cites the following explanations for dhanb, in 
the context of the verse, and dismisses them as simply not allowable, based 
on the idea of ‘ismah : 

1. The sins that the prophet committed before his investiture and 
those that followed. 

2. The sins that the prophet committed before the Victory and those 
that followed. 
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3. The reference is to those sins that occurred as well as those that 
did not, as a promise that, were they to be committed, they would 
be forgiven. 

4. The sins that were committed by Adam and those that followed 
his time.‘ 

He then discusses the interpretation that sins are in reference to mi- 
nor transgressions, mistakenly committed, also dismissing this idea as un- 
sound, since it has been established that no such actions could emanate 
from a prophet. And if a minor transgression were to be committed out of 
error, it is forgiven, according to those who hold such a view, and it there- 
fore does not warrant penalty. If this is the case then, how can God forgive 
the prophet for something that, were God to take him to task for it, He 
would be committing an act of injustice?“ 

Al-Tusi then offers two explanations, the first of which is that the sins 
are those of the Muslim community, and that such sins would be forgiven 
by the prophet’s intercession and because of his high status with God. The 
sins are attributed to the prophet, in the same manner as the Qur’an states 
“Ask the village” (Qur’an 12:82). Here the connotation is to ask the people 
of the village, but despite this omission, and the “village” appearing as the 
object, the meaning is still clear. In a similar manner too, the Qur’an states 
“and when your Lord comes” (Qur’an 89:22), when in fact Al-TusT main- 
tains that the meaning is when the order of your Lord comes—and thus, the 
actual possessive is omitted, while the connotation still remains.*® 

The second explanation is that God wants to forgive the tribe of the 
Prophet for their transgressions against him in barring him from Mecca in 
the year of Hudaibiyya, and to cover up that disgrace by the conquest that 
would follow, thus making it a part of his jihad for the city. The word sin 
may be attributed to the perpetrator or to the victim — and in the case of 
Qur’an 48:1-2, the attribution is to the victim.” 

Abū ‘Ali al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabarst (d. 548/1153) was a disciple of 
al-Tusi and presents his teacher’s exegesis almost verbatim in his Majma ` 
al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an. While not opting for any one interpretation as 
the only correct one, he does point out that, based on the traditions from the 
imams who testified that the prophet never sinned or had any desire to sin, 
the attribution of the Muslim community’s transgressions to the Prophet is 
plausible.°° He adds some other explanations, among them, that the mean- 
ing of dhanb is the eschewal of that which is praiseworthy. This, he con- 
tinues, seems possible in the case of the Prophet, since it is known that he 
does not go against the obligatory imperatives. In his case, it would be cor- 
rect to deem such abandonment as a sin when one considers the Prophet’s 
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high status, although, were it to be done by other than him, it would not be 
seen as a transgression. Another interpretation is that the verses were ad- 
dressed as a laudation to the Prophet, in the manner of glad tidings, along 
the same mode in which one says “May God forgive you.” This, however, 
is rather farfetched since the norm is that such is mentioned as a form of 
supplication, not as a praiseworthy statement." 

Mulla Muhsin Fayd al-Kashani (d. 1091/1680) represents the fourth 
stratum with his al-Safi.* He cites from all of the foregoing exegeses, 
preferring the explanation of attributing the sins of others to the Prophet, 
but extending the coverage to go beyond the Muslim community, since, 
after his message, ‘there is no umma but that it is under the shari’ah of 
Muhammad,” a testament to the universality of the Prophet’s message. 

In all of the preceding summaries of the various exegeses, despite their 
creativity, there is an element of the farfetched in terms of what is to be 
logically deduced from any reading of scripture — basically that unless ac- 
companied by some conditioner, the words are to be taken at their appear- 
ance, as in the linguistic axiom “al as/ fi l kalam al-haqiqah” (the basic rule 
in speech is literalness).** Following is a functional translation of ‘Allamah 
Tabataba’t ’s tafsir of the verses: 

The lam (J ) in “liyaghfira” is a causative prefix, explaining what 

seems apparent from the words, that the goal of this clear victory is 

to forgive those sins that have been committed before and those that 

will follow. It is obvious however that there is no connection between 

the victory and forgiveness of sin, and that there is no logical meaning 

therefore to connect the cause to forgiveness. To escape this problematic 

dubiousness of the literal understanding, some of them have said that 

the prefatory lam (J) is one of oath, and that the full expression is 

actually “liyaghfiranna’”—but that the nunated suffix of emphasis was 

dropped, and that which preceded it was denoted by a “fat-ha” to denote 

that there was an omission. This position is an erroneous one, with no 

citation to provide textual evidence of such usage.°4 


So too is the perspective of those who, in seeking to escape their prob- 
lem of a literal understanding, claim that the reason is that there is a collec- 
tion of bounties: there is the forgiveness, and that which is attached to it in 
terms of parsing, such as the completion of bounty, guidance, and glorious 
victory — and this, therefore, does not negate that the forgiveness of sin, in 
and of itself, and is part of the reason for the victory. This is absurd and ab- 
solutely preposterous, because the forgiveness of sin is neither the reason 
or part of the reason for victory, and there is absolutely no room for conjec- 
ture about such a connection. In summary then, this type of problem that 
arises from such a literal reading is the best evidence that the word dhanb 
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in the verse cannot be interpreted in the well-known connotation — that is, 
the contravention of that which is good, which is to commit a transgression 
against a commandment.°° 

In like manner, too, the term maghfirah cannot be understood in the 
well-known meaning of the absolving of punishment for the already ex- 
plained contravention of that which is good. Dhanb, when its usage in the 
language is examined, reveals that its meaning is that action that necessi- 
tates a negative consequence, and maghfirah is the covering or protection 
of something. The two foregoing meanings that contemporarily appear so 
obvious to us in common usage — that is, sin and forgiveness are thus as a 
result of our restricting the understanding in a juristic context.°6 

The Prophet’s preaching against and defiance of disbelief and idola- 
try before the hijrah, and his perseverance in such activity, along with the 
resultant wars and battles with the disbelievers and polytheists after the 
hijrah were all actions that had negative consequences with those disbe- 
lievers and polytheists. They would not have forgiven him these actions 
as long as they had any clout and power. They would not have forgotten 
the toppling of their community, and the destruction of their rites and prac- 
tices, nor revenge for those of their stalwarts who were killed, unless they 
were healed of their lust for vengeance, the desire to ruin his name and the 
obliterate all trace of him were it not that God had blessed him with this 
victory — that is, the conquest of Mecca as well as the Treaty of Hudaibi- 
yyah, which ended with the entry to Mecca. God took away their power, 
extinguished their animosity, and thus protected the Prophet, securing him 
from whatever negative repercussions would have surfaced from them. 

The meaning of dhanb — and God knows best — therefore, is the nega- 
tive repercussions that the disbelievers and polytheists would have effected 
against the Prophet. As we find in Moses speech “They had an issue against 
me, and I was afraid that they would kill me (Qur’an 26:14).” In the ayah, 
(Qur’an 48:2), the dhanb (sin) that has occurred earlier refers to that which 
occurred in Mecca before the hijrah. God’s assurance regarding the dhanb 
(sin) of the Prophet means God’s safeguarding him by nullifying any nega- 
tivity that would have surfaced from the Meccans, and by taking away their 
power, and causing the destruction of their dwellings. This is supported by 
what follows from “and complete his bounty upon you” up to “and God 
will assist you with tremendous help (Qur’an 48:2-3).” 

The exegetes have many different views on the Gyah, among them are 
those who say “the meaning of dhanb is that which surfaced from him in 
terms of sins, and the understanding of what preceded and what ensued 
is in reference to those sins that were committed before prophethood and 
after it. It has also been said “What were committed before the victory and 
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after it. This understanding however is structured on the idea of prophets 
committing sin as logically acceptable. This, however, contradicts what is 
absolutely clear from the Quran, the Sunna, and logic regarding their iner- 
rancy. Another obvious problem is that there is no connection between the 
victory and forgiveness in the context of the ayah. Among such indicators 
are that maghfirah, if it is forgiveness, and must apply to that which has 
occurred and not yet occurred of sins, means that there is forgiveness for 
that which has not transpired from sin, making the whole promise mean- 
ingless.”°” 

The foregoing excerpt shows that ‘Allamah Tabataba’I was keenly 
aware of the impact of the verses on ‘ismah, and the shallowness of the tra- 
ditional interpretations. He therefore chose to do the obvious and interpret 
dhanb in a manner that would be concordant with doctrine of prophetic 
inerrancy. Strangely, he did not provide any supporting evidence for his 
explanation of the extended meaning of dhanb — something that would 
have been truly unique, considering that throughout all the centuries of 
hermeneutic approaches, none had taught to provide a similar explanation, 
although the concept of “leaving aside the praiseworthy” comes close, and 
is acknowledged as such by Tabataba’I. Yet, however, the differences in 
definition of what is ‘ismah, and the presence of verses that are a hurdle 
to unquestioned acceptance, show that in Islam, as in other religions, the 
circular relation between scripture and creed makes it impossible to have 
any notion of a purely literal or univocal reading of texts. 
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The Souls of Muslim Folk: The “Obama 
Phenomenon” and the Paradoxes of 
Paranoid anti-Multiculturalism 


Abdelwahab El-Affendi 


Abstract 


The current debate on the vices of multiculturalism and the merits 
of integration, of problematizing cultural difference, appears to 
miss important lessons from recent history in the treatment of mi- 
norities. In this paper, I start by questioning the celebration of 
Barack Obama’s election as a “breakthrough” for multicultural 
inclusiveness. I argue that the “Obama phenomenon” highlights 
the limits of democratic inclusiveness and sheds light on the trau- 
matic experience of African Americans, who have been victimized 
precisely for seeking to assimilate. European Jews, especially in 
Germany, could not be accused of any reluctance to integrate ei- 
ther, and their contributions to European culture are legendary. 
But they also suffered grievously for their pains. Thus when the 
same xenophobic political trends traditionally hostile to the inte- 
gration of minorities begin to vociferously demand that Muslims 
should integrate, this must be seen as a warning that we may be 
heading toward a very dark phase of race relations in the West. 


Introduction 


It took a dramatic intervention from former Secretary of State Colin Powell 
to point out one of American multiculturalism’s blind spots. Reacting to the 
deliberate disinformation from fellow Republicans about Democratic presi- 
dential candidate Barack Obama’s religion, a “deeply troubled” Powell re- 
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jected the insinuations behind the question: “Is Obama a Muslim?” the answer 
to which is categorically “No.” The real correct answer, however, should have 
been: What if he is a Muslim? “Is there something wrong with being a Muslim 
in this country?” Powell wondered.' 

Apparently there is, if we are to believe Rep. Peter King (R-NY), chairman 
of the House Homeland Security Committee, who held hearings in early 2011 
on the supposed radicalization of American Muslims and insinuated that 80%- 
85% of practicing American Muslims are potentially “an enemy living amongst 
us.” Obama’s camp responded to critics by consistently affirming how gen- 
uinely Christian he was and disavowing any hint of cultural non-conformity. 
In addition, Obama also studiously downplayed his racial identity. During the 
“stirring speech” that launched his candidacy in February 2007, “not once did 
the words ‘black’ or ‘African American’ pass Mr. Obama’s lips.” More gen- 
erally, he attempted to project total neutrality among various constituencies. 


Seldom has a modern politician been less interested in representing any spe- 
cific constituency ... Rather than building a coalition of specific interest 
groups, he addresses a general public, neither black nor white, neither Re- 
publican nor Democrat, but rather, the United States of America. It is what 
we could be, not what we are.* 


For some critics, Obama’s election, far from advancing race equality, had 
a negative impact precisely due to the “Faustian bargain” he struck with the 
establishment to project a deceptive image of change. The United States re- 
mains a racialized society despite the widely accepted perception among 
whites that Obama was a “postracial Black man” in view of his white back- 
ground and Ivy League pedigree, which made racism a thing of the past.° 
Obama is thus seen as a party to this grand deception. 

Some of this criticism may be unfair, since downplaying racial identity 
was no doubt essential to becoming the first non-white president in an in- 
tensely polarized society. It can also be argued that he had already addressed 
the race question in his famous 1995 autobiography, Dreams from My Father: 
A Story of Race and Inheritance, and thus there was no need to overdo it. 
There is also a sense in which Obama seems to have genuinely believed that 
the country was entering a post-racial era, of which he was the personal em- 
bodiment, and that this era required the adoption of “colour-blind” policies.° 
This tendency parallels, in many ways, the comparable trend within the Left 
in the post-Reaganite era (in particular the British Labour party, but also the 
Clinton team during his 1992-2000 tenure) to accommodate neo-liberalism 
by adopting a post-socialist “Third Way” and abandoning many policies of 
the traditional left. 
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Obama went even further, possibly to counter the insinuation about his 
“Muslim” origins, by adopting belligerent foreign policy goals. These included 
a commitment to escalate the war in Afghanistan and continue the policy of 
extra-judicial killings of terror suspects, often with their families and whoever 
happened to be at home when the drones hit. He also committed himself to a 
solid and unconditional support for Israel, even though it was being ruled by 
the most uncompromising right-wing regime in its history. In a moment of 
supreme irony, during his famous June 2009 Cairo University speech Obama 
told the Palestinians to take a leaf out of the American civil rights movement’s 
book and stick to peaceful resistance. But having explicitly likened the Pales- 
tinians’ plight to that of the African Americans who had suffered for centuries 
“the lash of the whip as slaves and the humiliation of segregation,” he stopped 
well short of condemning their oppressors. In fact, his warmth toward Israel 
and its supporters, and his offer of advice to the victims, and more weapons 
and cash to those wielding the “whip,” would be odd if we were take his com- 
parison to its logical conclusions. 

Nevertheless, Obama’s conservative critics continued to insist on playing 
the race card, bringing into the debate not only his race and religion, but also 
his birth place and alleged connections with radical black groups.* In later de- 
bates, the polemics escalated to such an extent that right-wing activists regularly 
compared him to Hitler even on mainstream conservative media outlets. This 
was seen by some as a rather paradoxical expression of deep racial anxieties, 
bordering on “outright panic” at a “non-white” president’s accession to office.’ 


Multiculturalism, Islamophobia, and 
“Community Cohesion” 


Ironically, race relations campaigners this side of the Atlantic were green with 
envy at this extraordinary “breakthrough” for multiculturalism, lamenting the 
impossibility of repeating it in Britain and elsewhere in Europe. Trevor 
Phillips, head of the United Kingdom’s Equality and Human Rights Commis- 
sion, told The Times that an ethnic minority figure would never secure his 
party’s nomination to run for prime minister due to the “institutional racism” 
afflicting major political parties. Phillips, who had earlier led New Labour’s 
assault on British multiculturalism by blaming both it and Muslim reluctance 
to integrate for causing the country to “sleepwalk into segregation,” admitted 
that discrimination in Britain was less about race and more about class and 
culture. This made the country’s Muslim minority the British equivalent of 
black Americans, with British voters more likely to reject a Muslim prime 
minister than a black one.!° 
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This presumed shifting of the goalposts for integration is revealing. In his 
notorious 1968 “Rivers of Blood” speech, Enoch Powell did not mention Islam 
or Muslims; however, he did identify black protests in the United States as a 
sign of the danger immigration represented.'' Ever since Muslims began to be 
seen as the new nuisance after the Rushdie Affair of 1989 and then as a “threat” 
after 9/11 and 7/7, the debate shifted to the “Muslim problem.” The avowed 
Europe-wide distrust of Muslims, who are said to be both unwilling and unable 
to integrate, amounted to an “extensive moral panic” that, in turn, provoked 
intolerance and a “nationalist backlash in almost every European country.” !? 

Multiculturalism, now a “coded word” for Muslims,!* was attacked for 
having permitted and even encouraged different (read “Muslim’’) communities 
to live apart.'* In this context, it is extremely significant that the current assault 
on it takes place against a surge in populist extreme right-wing trends on both 
sides of the Atlantic. For its critics, multiculturalism has been misleadingly val- 
ued as an acknowledgement of “the experience of living in a society that is less 
insular, less homogeneous, more vibrant and cosmopolitan than before.” In 
practice, however, the doctrine tended to ignore difference and dissent within 
communities and to impose rigid “cultural identities upon individuals.” At the 
same time, by dividing society into fixed cultures it tended to create tension 
and conflict among them. Thus multiculturalism limits the extent to which peo- 
ple can absorb different experiences and undermines the possibility of dialogue 
and debate among diverse communities. Ultimately, and in the name of toler- 
ance and respect for others, “multiculturalism seeks to limit the kinds of clashes 
and conflicts necessary for a vibrant political culture.’ 

For yet other critics, the liberal state should be indifferent to issues of 
identity and offer no recognition to cultural constituencies, lest its core task 
of maintaining order and peace be endangered by attempts to assume a cultural 
role.!° In other words, what we have here is a contrast between two perspec- 
tives, one emphasizing the universalism of human rights, based on a recogni- 
tion of the human race’s fundamental unity and equality. and the other 
emphasizing the recognition of difference based on ethnicity, gender, sexuality, 
and other factors.!’ According to multiculturalism’s advocates, however, the 
problem is precisely the state’s inability to be wholly free of moral and cultural 
biases.'* For this reason, minorities and marginalized groups need their distinct 
identities and the allocation of additional rights (e.g., self-government for in- 
digenous minorities, as well as respect and protection for other minorities’ 
cultural identities) to be recognized in order to achieve equality.' 

Critics have tended to describe this quest for recognition as a superfluous 
and counterproductive indulgence above and beyond the safeguarding of basic 
individual rights. But a more significant component of the multiculturalist thesis 
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is the protest against “misrecognition.” As Taylor puts it, “a person or a group 
of people can suffer a real damage, real distortion, if [the] people or society 
around them mirror back to them a confining or demeaning or contemptible 
picture of themselves.”” This is because identity and difference are often im- 
posed from the outside by the hegemonic powers through the representations 
and treatment of the minorities, rather than just constituted from the “inside.””! 

Minority individuals have already been labeled in terms of gender, race, 
ethnicity, sexuality, origin, and other factors, rather than simply perceived as 
individuals or new neighbors, fellow workers, or citizens.” The demands for 
cultural recognition thus emerge in the context of a “struggle over representa- 
tion — over (self-) naming, and the language of articulation.” Thus they were 
essentially protests against imposed and hostile labeling and gratuitous stereo- 
typing. It is neither a luxury nor an indulgence, but rather a basic right, not to 
be stigmatized and oppressed. Recognition acquires even more significance in 
the case of previously oppressed minorities, whose suffering and the injustices 
committed against them need to be addressed through specific policies. 

Critiques of multiculturalism thus miss the point in contrasting perceived 
particularistic demands with more genuine and legitimate demands for equal 
rights. A person does not wake up in the morning and, looking at her brown 
face in the mirror, decide to demand special treatment for people with brown 
faces. The label “negro,” not to mention a limitless arsenal of color-coded op- 
pressive measures tending toward genocide, had been imposed on Africans 
long before “black consciousness” became a reality. This should focus atten- 
tion on the modalities of constructing what Modood calls a “negative differ- 
ence” that manifests itself in “‘alienness, inferiorization, stigmatization, 
stereotyping, exclusion, discrimination, racism, etc.” It is these attitudes and 
practices that undermine the liberal state’s basic ethos, and not the legitimate 
demands for protection against them. 

According to the standard narrative, multiculturalism as a doctrine (es- 
pousing recognition of difference as a component of “progressive politics”) 
and as a realization of the fact that many western countries have become mul- 
ticultural societies due to immigration, dates back to the 1960s. During that 
period, various civic rights, feminist, and cultural and ethnic recognition 
movements flourished, while some countries (e.g., Canada) began to recognize 
themselves as multicultural societies.” Multiculturalism then “fell out of 
favour” after 9/11.”6 In reality, however, the onslaught against it started long 
before that particular event. As early as the Thatcher-Reagan era in the early 
1980s, academic institutions were being accused of succumbing to the “‘intel- 
lectual tyranny” of political correctness of the “loony left,” of being allied 
with “anti-American” and/or “immoral” elements.”’ 
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This assault on American liberalism was raised another notch with the as- 
cendancy of the neoconservative trend, which has its roots in the 1970s among 
disillusioned liberals and former Trotskyites who began to advocate a more 
aggressive anti-communism and wanted to “heat up” the cold war. After the 
Soviet collapse in 1991, they began calling for aggressive interventionism, par- 
ticularly in the Middle East. The invasion of Iraq in 2003 was the culmination 
of this policy and the beginning of the end of the “neoconservative moment.” 

By that time, the attack on liberalism and multiculturalism had started to 
take on the overt form of Muslim bashing, and many “liberals” were happy 
to participate. The 1989 Rushdie Affair, when British Muslims staged mass 
protests against the publication of his The Satanic Verses, turned many erst- 
while “liberals” against Muslims. After 9/11, this backlash went mainstream 
and became “respectable.” Some key socialist figures in Germany and Britain, 
who had earlier said it had been “a mistake to have admitted [Muslims] in 
large numbers” since they were difficult to integrate,” appeared to find in 
these trends confirmations of their earlier misgivings. 

More recently, there have been accusations that Muslims threaten the es- 
tablished secular consensus by insisting on introducing religion into political 
life and thus rejecting “not only the comprehensive secularization of society 
but also its more limited and political form.”*° Views usually espoused by far- 
right groups about Europe gradually being subjected to “Islamification” began 
to acquire wider currency as an emerging trend of “new liberals” began to see 
Europe’s Muslim presence as “a potential fifth column for Islamism.”?! 

A simultaneous shift in the European extreme right’s ideology from its 
habitual anti-Semitism and undifferentiated anti-immigrant sentiments toward 
amore focused Islamophobic rhetoric converged with these trends. The latent 
anti-Semitism, never too deep under the surface, was subsumed under a more 
intense hatred for Arab and Muslim immigrants coupled with a pro-Israel 
stance. Some even merited the categorization of philo-Semites,” but only be- 
cause of a more intense hatred for Arabs than Jews. 

Nothing enrages these “new liberals” more than having their alarmist 
message ignored by “appeasers” among fellow liberals who “refuse to see 
Islamism as the uniquely evil political ideology that it really is.” This naiveté 
entails a failure to recognize the necessity, as a lesser evil, of an “illiberal 
ideological war in defence of liberalism.” But unlike their fellow neocon- 
servative ideologues who “see Muslims en masse as inherently anti-moder,” 
the “new liberals” focus on Islamism rather than Islam and “see individual 
Muslims as choosing the wrong kind of modern politics.” Thus while neo- 
conservatives talk of a clash of civilizations, the “new liberals” talk of “a 
clash within civilizations between extremists and moderates.”** 
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But in actual fact, there is constant slippage between the two discourses, 
for the new liberal rhetoric implicitly, and often explicitly, labels all Muslims 
as potential “fifth columnists.” This convergence was recently highlighted 
by the speed with which official discourses on terrorism, integration, multi- 
culturalism, and Islamophobia seem to instantly merge into debates on immi- 
gration. In January 2011, British Conservative party chairwoman Sayeeda 
Warsi complained in a speech that Islamophobia in Britain has “now crossed 
the threshold of middle-class respectability.” Other commentators concurred, 
saying that it has become “the last socially acceptable form of bigotry, often 
dressed up in the clothes of liberalism.”*° 

As if to confirm this, the following month in his speech at a security meet- 
ing in Munich, her boss Prime Minister David Cameron blamed “state multi- 
culturalism” for the rise in “extremist Islamism” that, he argued, was at the 
root of terrorism.” A Guardian editorial then criticized him for “blaming the 
victims,” thereby reinforcing extreme right-wing rhetoric and misunderstanding 
the links between multiculturalism and terrorism. Others warned that the wider 
impact of such remarks and policies “is likely to be chilling and poisonous.”** 

Cameron’s speech could have equally been written by the author of Tony 
Blair’s March 2006 “about civilization” speech, which made precisely the 
same arguments: Terrorism has nothing to do with British foreign policy or 
the politics of authoritarian countries, but is motivated solely by a “global [Is- 
lamist] ideology” that links terrorists from Kashmir and Bali to Chechnya, 
Algeria, and New York.” The issue is thus not one of politics, but rather one 
of pathology — a specifically Islamic one. 

Similar attacks were also made in October 2010 by Angela Merkel, who 
joined the chorus by proclaiming the failure of multiculturalism and singing 
the praises of full integration for immigrants. Nicolas Sarkozy followed in 
March with allegations that, under the influence of multiculturalism, western 
democracies “cared too much about the identity of the migrant and not suffi- 
ciently about the identity of the country that welcomed him.”40 What is in- 
teresting about this is that neither country had ever espoused multiculturalism. 
Unlike Britain, the Netherlands, or Sweden from the 1970s, neither Germany 
nor France ever recognized the collective identities of immigrant communi- 
ties; rather, they always insisted on their citizens’ full assimilation. So for these 
politicians, multiculturalism had failed before even being tried. 

The allied rise in Islamophobia could not be understood in isolation from 
the general insecurity about national identity. This was soon highlighted by 
Cameron’s April 2011 speech on immigration, in which he declared immigra- 
tion a (specifically political) threat that needs to be tackled decisively: “I want 
us to starve extremist parties of the oxygen of public anxiety they thrive on and 
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extinguish them once and for all.”*! But this overbidding contest with the far 
right usually ends up “feeding the very fire” of the leaders whom Cameron be- 
lieved could be contained. As center-right parties shift to the right for fear of 
losing their constituencies, anti-Muslim sentiments appear to have replaced 
anti-Semitism as “the common denominator of populist movements.’ 

The policy implications have remained the same since the Labour gov- 
ernment began, in 2000, to beat a hasty retreat from its self-proclaimed 1997 
pluralist agenda. Its response to the 2001 riots in various northern English 
cities, as reflected in official reports and new policy statements, tended to put 
“much (but not all) of the responsibility for them on to Muslims” and to em- 
phasize the need for community cohesion based on “core British values.”® 
Since then, “community cohesion” has become the flagship policy both in the 
realm of community relations and in the fight against terrorism. The ultimate 
objective was to build “a strong society with shared values and a strong sense 
of shared identity.”* Within the context of this policy, a multicultural British 
citizenship is to be “established through the forging of common values shared 
by all communities,” coupled with an effort at “de-polarizing communities” 
by “transforming the social capital in these areas from bonding to bridging.’ 

But the close link with the fight against terrorism and the associated in- 
trusiveness and surveillance made this policy problematic and very contro- 
versial. Its targeting of areas designated as particularly “deprived” or somehow 
problematic caused the policy to be viewed with suspicion, as a strategy to 
“regulate and punish” communities considered deviant or troublesome. Not 
only was it resented by the target communities as yet another form of victim- 
ization, but it was also resented by other communities for the perceived di- 
version of resources toward the Muslim community.*° 

When “integration” is deployed as an aggressive policy of containment 
and pacification, rather than as a welcoming strategy, it becomes a new form 
of oppression. It is also an assault on the liberal democratic character of 
western polities, since it advocates intrusive policies in the realms of culture 
and private space that are incompatible with liberalism. A whole era of post- 
war progress toward respecting equality and human dignity therefore be- 
comes a parenthetic “multicultural moment,” a thing of the past. One can 
thus speak of a “long multicultural moment” that began with the closure of 
Nazi concentration camps and ended with the opening of new camps in 
Baghram and Guantanamo Bay. But the shorter, less diffuse one began with 
the 1960s civil rights movement and fell victim to the Reaganite-Thatcherite 
backlash. On both accounts, it appears to have been an ephemeral moment 
in western history. 
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Lessons from the United States? 


But there is a more fundamental problem: The very notion of “cultural de- 
viance” at the heart of this intrusive social engineering is deeply problematic. 
Even if we could overlook the valid argument that culture is now a coded 
reference to race,” thereby contributing to the use of condescending refer- 
ences to race in liberal circles, insisting on cultural conformity as a condition 
for citizenship (complete with “citizenship tests”) is profoundly illiberal. In 
this regard, Sarkozy correctly saw this as a debate about the character of the 
countries involved, rather than immigrants. Cameron was also right in point- 
ing out the deep insecurity and anxiety evoked by the specter of “mass im- 
migration.” But both were wrong if they thought that attempting to outbid 
the racists was the correct approach. Insisting on an enforced “cohesion” 
(read “cultural conformity”) may look like the inverse of racism and exclu- 
sion, but it is really just another reminder of an earlier form of enforced con- 
formity: the Inquisition. 

In this regard, we only need to examine the sobering lessons from two 
formative and extremely traumatic episodes of modern western political his- 
tory to uncover the dangerous impulses lurking behind this alleged search for 
homogeneity: the African-American struggle for recognition within an osten- 
sibly liberal democratic polity that believed that all people are created equal, 
and the equally instructive traumatic trajectory of European Jewry within En- 
lightenment Europe. In both cases, the invented and problematic concept of 
“race” was deployed to trump culture as the defining identity in the same way 
that culture (and the label “Muslim”) are being used today to trump all other 
identities and even to “smear” perfectly integrated individuals like President 
Obama. In both cases, the minorities initially had no problem with cultural 
integration; later on, however, they rebelled against it. 

The important debates that shaped the African-American struggle for lib- 
eration and dignity started from the conciliatory approach initiated by Booker 
T. Washington (1856-1915), who sought to dissipate white Americans’ appre- 
hensions and reassure them of black Americans’ “loyalty” and full respect for 
the values of American society.** In the 1960s, this approach provoked a back- 
lash in the shape of the Black Power movement(s), a time when such radical 
leaders as Malcolm X, the Black Panther Party, and other figures rejected in- 
tegration as both impossible (given that whites neither permitted nor wanted 
it) and demeaning (since it assumed the superiority of white culture and ways, 
and measured the worth of black people in terms of conforming to that cul- 
ture). The alternative was to instill pride in authentic black culture and follow 
the example of radical anti-colonial theorists who argued that the “decoloni- 
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sation of the mind” was just as important a component of the liberation strug- 
gle as was the decolonization of territory.” 

The significance of this shift stems from the fact that African Americans 
were correctly regarded as the most “American” of all Americans, and yet 
still remained the country’s most alienated group. 


Paradoxically, blacks may well be at once the most estranged and the least 
foreign of all the citizens: most estranged because of their special history, 
which began in subjugation, continued in separation, and persists to this day 
under various forms of segregation; least foreign because, ironically, having 
been cut off from their native roots, they had few guides but those of the 
master and his agents.°° 


The motive of the struggle for integration was a faith, going to back to de 
Tocqueville, in the American polity’s essentially liberal character. Reiterated 
in such works as Gunnar Myrdal’s The American Dilemma: The Negro Prob- 
lem and Modern Democracy (1944), this line of thought viewed the evolution 
of American politics as a long drawn out conflict between a hegemonic liberal 
democratic “creed” and aberrant inclinations and “‘jealousies” that deviated 
from it. Yet according to this narrative, the “creed” always and ultimately tri- 
umphs.°! For some of its advocates, Obama’s triumph, even in just securing 
the candidacy for president, signals the “end of Black politics” and the final 
realization of Martin Luther King, Jr.’s “humanist” dream of a united, liberal, 
“post-racial” United States in which black leaders were no longer fixated on 
issues of race but were concerned with the welfare of all Americans.” 

For the other side, however, this is a dangerous illusion resulting from the 
collusion of assimilated black leaders with the very establishment “that his- 
torically vilified [blacks] as the greatest threat to white racial purity and mas- 
tery.” In this bargain, candidates seek to present themselves as the “good” 
black people who are worthy of trust “partly or particularly because they are 
not accountable to an impoverished black mass,” and are, in turn, supported 
by “good white people” who vote for “good black people.” 

By the same token, the competing discourses on assimilation could also 
be read as “antithetical master frames” in the contest to draw boundaries and 
“situate ethnic, racial, or minority groups along a dimension of deviance and 
normality.” In the United States, the core identity into which people were re- 
quired to assimilate gradually shifted from being English, to being northern 
European, and then to being White European, with the original boundaries 
being fiercely defended at every turn. Today, the emphasis is on being “Western 
European” as opposed to Asian, Muslim, or Latino. For some minorities, such 
as the Irish immigrants who were persecuted and often classified as “niggers,” 
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the struggle to differentiate themselves from the blacks with whom they shared 
the same urban space involved ruthless tactics. To be recognized as “white,” 
they exploited those political (the Democratic Party) and labor organizations 
(unions) that excluded blacks in order to gain an advantage and eventually be 
assimilated into the dominant “race” category of ““whiteness.”> 

By contrast, blacks were not even troubled with the label “deviant” in 
terms of their degree of assimilation. Long considered an “aberration” on the 
American cultural scene “even by well-meaning white[s],” they were deemed 
“even more deviant and subject to more social control when they did try to 
assimilate.” Their attempts to assimilate were a source of terror for many 
whites, so much so that the idea has been expressed, since de Tocqueville, 
that the “Negro problem” could only be solved by the disappearance of black 
people. Doubting the feasibility of equitable white and black co-existence on 
American soil and skeptical about alternative solutions (e.g., repatriation), de 
Tocqueville grimly concluded that a massive race war was inevitable with 
““prejudice-driven genocides” as the predictable outcome.” And genocide was 
indeed contemplated, even advocated, for both Native Americans and blacks. 
As one congressman reflected in 1908 regarding blacks, “the utter extermi- 
nation of a race of people is inexpressibly sad, yet if its existence endangers 
the welfare of mankind, it is fitting that it should be swept away.””°® 

Short of genocide, the evolving consensus was that blacks were to “be 
segregated, largely disfranchised, and confined to menial occupations via in- 
ferior education and discriminatory hiring practices — but not expelled, tor- 
tured, or killed.” The result was, in the words of Kenneth Clark (writing in 
1965), the creation of the “dark ghetto,” with its “invisible walls” erected “by 
those who have power, both to confine those who have no power and to per- 
petuate their powerlessness.” 

It is poignant to recall that even military service, regarded by black leaders 
since the nineteenth century as a tool to earn the right to citizenship, continued 
to be officially segregated until 1948.°' But more to the point, segregation in 
places of worship persists even today, giving credence to Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s famous remark about 11:00 a.m. on Sunday being the most segregated 
hour of the week in the United States.” A 2008 CNN report reflected that as 
Americans were about to nominate a black man to run for president, it was 
“segregation as usual in U.S. churches,” with only about 5% of the nation’s 
churches being racially integrated.® 

Ultimately, it was the anger at being rejected and humiliated that was at 
the root of the rise of the counter-culture and the Black Power movements in 
the mid-1960s. Like their counterparts in colonial Africa, the limited inte- 
gration attained only accentuated the sense of grievance against racist injus- 
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tice and rejection.“ Ironically, resistance to assimilation did facilitate partial 
integration, as it made assimilationists like Martin Luther King, Jr. seem ac- 
ceptably moderate by comparison to the new radical forces.® 

The rise of black separatism was a key influence in shifts in right-wing 
thinking from policies of overt repression and fantasies of genocide to pre- 
scriptions of assimilation. And it was, interestingly, a pioneer of today’s neo- 
conservativism, for Norman Podhoretz® spearheaded such shifts in 1963 by 
advocating total assimilation as a solution to the “Negro problem.” While 
admitting his own personal antipathy toward blacks, he reluctantly called on 
his peers to drop opposition to inter-marriage in order to counter the “dan- 
gerous” ideology of Black Muslims.°” 

This context led many civil rights activists to argue, as early as 1946 (the 
novelist Richard Wright) and again in 1964 (Ebony’s publisher, John H. John- 
son), that the “Negro problem” (or the “race problem’) should more accurately 
be described as the “White problem,” since it is primarily a problem of prej- 
udice, racism, and a structural socioeconomic and political bias in favor of 
whites. ° In this regard, it is instructive to note that the neoliberal anti-multi- 
culturalist backlash of the 1980s manifested itself in antipathy toward remedial 
policies (e.g., affirmative action) that sought to address the consequences of 
racial inequality. In this context, the “white problem” now manifested itself 
in anew guise: defending privilege in the name of liberty and equality. Given 
this, even Podhoretz’s intervention was only another manifestation of the in- 
tense insecurity associated with the “white problem.” 


Lessons from the European Jewish Experience 


Podhoretz, a Jewish intellectual, made the inevitable comparison between the 
African-American experience and the Jewish one, but only to downplay their 
similarities. Blacks, he argued, did not share the Jewish “memory of past glory 
and a dream of imminent redemption,” for the blacks remained prisoners of 
what (the ever-right wing) Podhoretz called the “stigma” of color and history. 


His past is a stigma, his color is a stigma, and his vision of the future is the 
hope of erasing the stigma by making color irrelevant, by making it disap- 
pear as a fact of consciousness. I share this hope, but I cannot see how it 
will ever be realized unless color does in fact disappear: and that means not 
integration, it means assimilation.” 


But while this “disappearance” may suggest a more palatable fate than 
genocide, the Jewish experience in Europe indicates that such a quest for in- 
visibility may not be a safeguard against the more grisly form of attempted 
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elimination. European Jews also shared with African Americans the fate of 
having been a long-established persecuted minority whose strenuous efforts 
to integrate and assimilate met with constant rejection. Jewish “emancipation” 
and the abolition of slavery occurred around the same time (late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century). Anti-Semitism in Europe witnessed its most 
disastrous upsurge during the same post-World War I era that saw American 
racism climb to ominous levels with the second rise of Ku Klux Klan and 
similar trends. In both cases, this backlash and “reluctance to integrate” did 
not come from the minority. 

Jews, especially in Central Europe, generally identified with German cul- 
ture. Even for separatist Zionists like Theodor Herzl, German identity was still 
regarded as “the source of any national regeneration of Judaism.” In fact, Herzl 
went so far as to propose making German the language of the future Jewish 
state of Palestine. German Jews displayed exemplary patriotism: 100,000 (out 
ofa total of about 500,000) mobilized during World War I, and 12,000 of them 
died in battle. Like their African-American contemporaries, German Jews saw 
the war as a historical opportunity to prove their patriotism and “to redeem the 
privileges of an emancipation won not through struggle but granted by the 
state.” One result was that the “entire Jewish press, liberal as well as Zionist, 
competed in a display of loyalty, in harmony with the prevailing chauvinism.” 

Suspicions were nevertheless cast on Jewish sincerity even during the 
war. Compatriots did not see their full integration as a reassuring evidence of 
successful “community cohesion.” On the contrary, it signaled that the “Jews 
had simply gone underground or had merged into the innocent Aryan popu- 
lation.”’! As the “inner enemy,” the Jew had “succeeded in concealing the 
outer signs of his true group belonging and is posing as a member of society.” 
The challenge now was to track down these “hidden enemies,” expose them, 
and enforce their visibility by making them war special attire or a yellow star.” 

Hannah Arendt’s famous depiction of the assimilated Jew as a “parvenu” 
and social climber, in contrast to those who defended and even celebrated 
their “pariah” status and used it as a base from which to fight for equality,” 
concedes too much to the racist climate of her times. She has a point in con- 
demning assimilation when it meant acquiescing in the marginalization of the 
majority of Jews, with the “parvenu” seeking social acceptance as an “excep- 
tion” while sharing the prevalent contempt for his/her unassimilated fellow 
Jews. This critique is echoed by the condemnation of assimilated blacks who 
“act white.” However, Arendt overlooks an important fact: the majority of 
Jews who sought to integrate into German culture and society (including 
Arendt herself, whose “spiritual home” remained Germany”), took the En- 
lightenment’s universalist claims at face value. This obstinate faith in the En- 
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lightenment’s rhetoric, despite the many disappointments since the time of 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86), became a problem when the imaginary soci- 
ety that claimed to treat all humans as equal remained elusive. 

Arendt theoretically grounded her critique in the distinction between the 
social and the political, charging that the “parvenu” was preoccupied with 
gaining social acceptance at the expense of equal political rights. This stance 
was behind her gross misjudgment when she criticized the struggle against 
racial segregation in the American South as an instance of blacks wanting to 
follow the model of the “parvenu” by trading social acceptance for political 
rights. She later modified her position.” 


“The Souls of Muslim Folk’”’ 


In his seminal work on the dilemmas facing African Americans trying to iden- 
tify with a country that despises and stigmatizes them, pioneering civil rights 
activist W. E. B. Du Bois reflected on a person being torn between “two souls, 
two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body, 
whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder.” 


It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of always 
looking at one’s self through the eyes of others, of measuring one’s soul by 
the tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt and pity ... The history 
of the American Negro is the history of this strife, — this longing to attain 
self-conscious manhood, to merge his double self into a better and truer self. 
In this merging he ... simply wishes to make it possible for a man to be both 
a Negro and an American.” 


This dilemma, however, should be the problem of the country that im- 
poses it on the “Negro” who wants no more than to be treated as a fellow 
human being in a country that claims to be based on the ideals of liberal hu- 
manism. In this regard, Myrdal was quite correct in arguing that the “Negro 
problem” was the “white man’s problem,”” just as the “Jewish Question” was 
not Jewish at all. Du Bois did not have to blame himself for finding it difficult 
to belong to a country that rejected him. The fact that most blacks continued 
to be patriotic and ready to sacrifice their lives for a country that insisted on 
segregating them even white at war testifies to the triumph of a hope that was 
ultimately, if only partially, vindicated as the United States began to change. 
German Jews were patriotic before Hitler; however, it would be too much to 
demand that they continue to be patriotic Germans after Auschwitz. 

It could be argued that it is not the same for Muslims in the West, since 
their labeling as both a coherent and distinct group has gone hand in hand 
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with a growing consciousness among Muslims themselves of this broad and 
unifying identity. This has taken place against the background of struggles 
over domestic (e.g., the Rushdie Affair and the anti-terror laws) and foreign 
policy (e.g., the wars in Iraq, Bosnia, Afghanistan, Iraq, and Palestine) issues. 
The actions and misguided rhetoric of some extremist Muslim individuals and 
groups has also contributed to this imposed labeling. Whenever Muslims burn 
books, wear mock suicide vests in demonstrations, voice support for acts of 
terror, or publicly disavow the responsibilities of citizenship, they tend to feed 
anti-Muslim prejudice and provoke hostile reactions.” 

There is, in this regard, some truth in Arendt’s points that victims of dis- 
crimination are not necessarily entirely innocent and that some of their actions 
and orientations may have contributed to the problem.” For Muslims, as Parekh 
puts it, much could be done to “to regain their individual and collective agency 
and regenerate themselves,” and thus fight discrimination more effectively. 


Muslim communities need to repair their disintegrating social fabric, build 
strong families and supporting networks, take greater interest in and re- 
sponsibility for their youth, and reform those social and religious practices 
that stifle and alienate it. Their intellectual and religious leaders need to 
offer a way of reading Islam that connects with European modernity and 
counters the perverted interpretations that are popularized by the al-Qaeda 
and its associates.*° 


There are limits, however, to what can be done in such a hostile atmos- 
phere. The argument that the rather enthusiastic Jewish assimilation into Ger- 
man culture may have contributed to their endangerment*! cannot be justified 
even in hindsight. In fact, the “pariah” and “parvenu,” “nationalist” or “inte- 
grationist” strategies can be seen as complementary rather than mutually ex- 
clusive tendencies. 

In this regard it is, ironically, the emergence of “rejectionist” Muslim 
trends, culminating in the rise of terror groups such as al-Qaeda, that thrust 
the “Muslim Question” (or the “Muslim Problem’’) into the center of political 
debate in the West. The marginalized and disadvantaged Muslim communities, 
made up mainly of recently arrived, poor, and poorly educated immigrants, 
were not ready for this. They did not have the time to develop the intellectual, 
organizational, or financial resources needed to become part of such a core 
debate about the values and trajectory of advanced democracies. Conse- 
quently, this has become mainly a debate about Muslims, one from which 
they continue to be largely excluded. 

Nevertheless, the core argument made by Cameron (and before that by 
Blair) on the character and legitimacy of Muslim representation is as patron- 
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izing as it is self-defeating. It is quite legitimate to criticize Muslim spokesper- 
sons as too Islamic for liberal sensibilities, and in fact many who claim to 
speak for Muslims often do more damage than good. But at least they speak 
for Muslims, whereas their critics have adopted a markedly anti-Muslim 
stance. As a result, the current struggle over Muslim representation is not one 
between liberal secular Muslims and bigoted fundamentalists, but one between 
those defending Muslim rights and freedoms and those actively victimizing 
them (or wanting to them to “disappear,” one way or the other). The attacks 
on Muslim organizations rarely come from the “silent Muslim majority,” for 
the main protagonists are the neoconservatives, far-right groups, or assorted 
Islamophobes. This is hardly a contest. 

The political order into which Muslims are asked to integrate is thus be- 
coming an increasingly Islamophobic and hostile one. If the fundamental 
defining characteristics of a modern liberal polity is respect for diversity, the 
sanctity of religious freedom, and the state’s non-interference in private con- 
duct and matters of conscience, then the “muscular liberal” polities of 
Cameron and the French establishment are looking increasingly illiberal. 
“Muslim folks” cannot be expected to integrate willingly into such an Islam- 
ophobic, not to mention illiberal, polity any more than the black folks or Jews 
of yesteryear could have been expected to pledge loyalty to a racist state. 

This problem is further exacerbated by the globalized dimension in which 
these contests are being waged, and not only because the assertion of ethnic 
and religious identities have become “modes of resistance” against globalized 
neoliberalism or because Islamic extremism mirrors its western counterpart.*” 
Moreover, there are other and rather interesting interdependencies among the 
processes involved, since the same trends that trade on insecurities relating to 
immigration also advocate such imperialist and expansionist policies as the 
war on Iraq. Such adventures, in turn, tend to destabilize whole regions and 
displace masses of people, thereby creating large numbers of immigrants and 
asylum seekers. They also create resentment against the United States and its 
allies among those impacted, and often well beyond. Muslim communities 
the world over, including those in the West, felt anger at the devastation 
brought about by the violent western intrusions into Afghanistan and Iraq, not 
to mention the simultaneous Israeli war on the Palestinians (2003-04). 

When combined with the far right’s rising influence in many western 
countries, the resulting polarization makes the vociferously demanded “‘inte- 
gration” of immigrants far more difficult. Again, what we have here is that 
suspect nexus: Muslim = Islamist = terrorist/enemy. The discourses that result 
in this construction of Muslims as enemies and “Islamic terrorism” as an ex- 
istential threat have paradoxical consequences. The securitization of immi- 
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gration in general, and of a Muslim presence in the West in particular, can 
function as a device for enhancing national solidarity in a post-ideological era 
as well as for selling certain foreign and domestic policies (e.g., foreign wars 
or increased surveillance and police powers). However, in this very act an 
“enemy within” is created and the demanded (or rather threatened) integration 
becomes both impossible and undesirable. 

In an ominous replay of the processes of “enemy construction” in inter- 
war Germany and France, the “‘signs of visibility” of this undesirable alien 
presence (e.g., the headscarf) are discouraged, even proscribed, in the name 
of integration, which is equated with invisibility. However, no sooner has the 
emblem of difference been suppressed and made invisible than this very in- 
visibility becomes suspect: “The visible and invisible both become problem- 
atic: the one suspect, the other threatening, viewed as potentially murderous.” 

In this charged atmosphere, those who “integrate” become even more sus- 
pect than those who do not. Leaving aside the regular sniping at the “Muslim 
Obama,” other perfectly integrated achievers among American Muslim citi- 
zens have become the latest victims of conservative sniping and scare mon- 
gering. When one of Secretary of State Hilary Clinton’s top female aides 
happened to be a Muslim, some conservative critics went so far as to accuse 
Clinton herself of being a secret member of a “Muslim Sisterhood” that is 
skewing American foreign policy in favor of Islamists!*° 

We observe the ultimate absurdity of this paradox in the so-called policy 
of “racial profiling,” where the Muslims’ presumed “concealed” identity is dili- 
gently tracked and unearthed. But this is also the arena in which Muslims who 
“self-profile” by visibly (and literally) “wearing” their identity on their sleeves 
and heads become the victims of arbitrary discrimination: treated as a threats 
and often prevented from boarding planes or being removed after boarding. 

But the core problem is this paranoid securitization of cultural identity, not 
to mention the fantastical idea that coercing a dilution of attachment to religious 
beliefs and cultural identity is essential for social harmony, even a panacea for 
political violence. One need not go into the numerous empirical studies that 
indicate the tenuousness of the assumed link between religious beliefs and the 
resort to political violence.* It is also redundant to remind ourselves that the 
overwhelming majority of Muslims in the West condemn and reject terrorism, 
if simply out of self-interest, since terrorism in the name of Islam endangers 
them and does not serve their interests. In this context, the core question about 
“integration” is what one is being asked to integrate into. 

The advantage of liberal democracies over other systems is their inclu- 
siveness and readiness to accept individuals and groups for who they are. This 
is not the case, however, with racist or similar systems. The recent rise of Is- 
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lamophobia in many western countries, coupled with the erosion of demo- 
cratic rights under the pretext of fighting terror, has stripped them of that ad- 
vantage. Radical opposition to integration, as the precedents of Black Power 
activism remind us, is not motivated by a “hatred for democracy,” as some 
continue to argue, but rather by anger at the unfair conditions of inclusion. 
The connections between radicalism and violence, not to mention between 
culture and violence, are very complex and certainly do not conform to the 
simplistic formulae that sees less religion as equal to less radicalism, and thus 
a reduced tendency toward violence. 

In sum, the core of this crisis with multiculturalism stems from a funda- 
mental contradiction of living in an interconnected, intensely interactive and 
irreducibly multicultural world while simultaneously confronting a “pro- 
foundly post-multicultural era.”*’ It is precisely this tendency to violently sup- 
press diversity that generates global violence. 


Conclusion 


The Obama phenomenon thus presents a metaphor for our times by highlight- 
ing the limits of integration in a presumably liberal multicultural polity, where 
a fully assimilated half-white, upper middle class overachiever still has to 
strive for acceptance by downplaying non-existent difference. Obama is not 
busy proclaiming his supposedly Islamic faith from a specially constructed 
minaret in the West Wing of the White House. And if he really was a Muslim, 
then his perfectly concealed faith has had as much impact on his thinking and 
policies as has his color, which he cannot conceal as effectively. It is mainly 
his detractors who are busy trying, like fanatical UFO trackers but with more 
sinister motives, to locate his invisible faith. Like the Inquisition-style hunting 
of Jews during the Nazi era, the Islamophobes of today are doing the work of 
fanatical Nazis or the South African guardians of apartheid by striving to dis- 
cover “otherness” where the subjects in question could not see any. (Is a 
Catholic who has one Jewish ancestor still a Jew? Is a person with one “col- 
ored” ancestor still colored?) 

It is thus not a matter here of assessing and comparing the levels of inclu- 
siveness in the United States and Europe or of grading their respective political 
systems on benchmarks of diversity, a task pursued energetically by Robert 
D. Putnam and his collaborators. As was the case with civil rights activists in 
the 1960s, it is not the lack of cultural integration that is behind the anger dis- 
played by sections of Muslim youth in Europe. Rather, it is a sign of the wall 
that integration has hit, for it has finally reached a level sufficient to accentuate 
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awareness of the discrepancy between the theoretically trumpeted values of 
fairness and the reality of rejection and injustice. Preaching something and 
doing the opposite is what gets to them. In the end, they embrace cultural dif- 
ference precisely to show their discontent with the dominant culture’s 
hypocrisy and false promises, just as their counterparts in the United States 
had embraced Islam or radicalism to protest the humiliation of being locked 
out of their own local churches. 

The characterization of the current problems facing the Muslims in Eu- 
rope as one of “reluctance to integrate” overlooks the painful lessons from 
Nazi Germany and colonial Algeria, to apartheid South Africa and the segre- 
gated United States, where unprecedented and unjustified persecution fell pre- 
cisely on those who worked hardest to assimilate into the dominant culture 
and adhere to its proclaimed values of freedom and democracy. Let us recall 
that when de Tocqueville sardonically predicted genocide as the only likely 
solution to the “Negro problem,” he did not build his predictions on anything 
African Americans did or were likely to do, but on the white Americans’ an- 
tipathy toward them. It was the same with European Jews. Just as in the case 
of the noticeably ascending anti-Muslim xenophobia gripping the United 
States and Europe these days, narratives of insecurity about black alienation 
mistook effect for cause. Hoover’s FBI intensified surveillance of African- 
American groups long before the beginning of civil rights agitation, and alle- 
gations of “Bolshevik infiltration” of the civil rights movements were used as 
a pretext for surveillance and crackdowns.** Thus resistance to oppression and 
exclusion, the most natural of human responses, was characterized as foreign- 
induced sedition and used as a pretext for more oppression. 

What we are facing today is thus not a crisis of multiculturalism, but a 
deep crisis of the modern nation-state comparable to the one on the eve of 
World War I, a time when emerging states were “haunted by inarticulate 
fears and anxieties” about impending chaos and “real and imagined ene- 
mies.” Then as now, fledgling nation-states were dominated by an urge to 
eradicate what they saw as internal resistance to their claims of sovereignty 
and control. 


From the state’s point of view, those seen as belonging to it had to be inte- 
grated, either willingly or by coercion, whereas those seen as not belonging 
to it had to be excluded or eliminated, no matter whether they wished to be- 
long to it or not. Hence the definition of both foe and friend, compatriot and 
non-patriot, entailed the making of victims, that is, compelling people to 
conform to a definition that they might not share, based on categories im- 
posed on them by a larger community or a political regime.* 
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When the demands to “integrate” come from the same sources that accuse 
perfectly assimilated individuals and groups of “hiding something,” we are 
back into the Inquisition-mode, where assimilation is a program for (an im- 
possible) annihilation. The insecurity is pathological, self-reinforcing, and ul- 
timately immensely destructive, for the notion that “the enemy is among us 
yet cannot be unmasked has always been the stuff of fear and paranoia and 
the cause of destructive imaginings and violent eruptions.” 

The remedy may be to go back to Powell’s legitimate question: What if 
Obama is a Muslim? Is there something wrong with being a Muslim in the 
United States or anywhere else on Earth for that matter? This is the correct 
question. The correct remedy is to treat the pathology behind it, not to succumb 
to or appease it. The illusion that by meeting the devil halfway, namely, con- 
demning multiculturalism and adopting some of the rhetoric of extremism, 
we can contain xenophobia at manageable levels is a dangerous one. We live 
in an irreducibly multicultural world, and it is no more possible today to quar- 
antine an isolated corner of it as an exclusive preserve of one unique culture 
to which all must conform than it was to safeguard the imagined purity of an 
exclusive “Aryan race.” We have been there before and do not need to go back 
to that very dark place. Treating the “white problem” may be the less costly 
option. 
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Conference, Symposium, and Panel Reports 


Good Governance in Islam: Classical and 
Contemporary Approaches 


The Summer Institute for Scholars 2012, held at the IIIT headquarters in Hern- 
don, VA, from July 9-18, 2012, brought together twenty scholars to address 
“Good Governance in Islam: Classical and Contemporary Approaches.” In 
order to present as many of their ideas as possible, the wide-ranging and 
thought-provoking comments of the chairs and the discussants are not re- 
counted here. 

In session 1, Yahya Michot (Hartford Seminary) denied that Ibn Taymiyya 
could be the “father” of contemporary extremism. He sketched a picture of a 
scholar who opposed the absolutism of occupied Iran’s Ilkhanid rulers and 
Shi‘ah views as regards authority. According to him, Ibn Taymiyya was in- 
terested not so much in the Shari‘ah as he was in those who implement it, on 
the grounds that a person can only be a shepherd (a “politician”) if the sheep 
(the “people”) follow him, either willingly or not. He based this on two ax- 
ioms: there is no absolute human knowledge (a person cannot know every as- 
pect of an issue, and therefore there can be no infallible Imam), nor can there 
be absolute/unconditional obedience to anyone, even Muhammad (people 
obey Muhammad only because he obeyed God). Therefore, he favors collec- 
tive ijtihdd and says that the community implements the Shari‘ah. As the au- 
thorities are imperfect, the people must be patient and cannot rebel or revolt; 
however, they can engage in critical obedience and civil disobedience. The 
problems in Muslim societies are not due to ijtihdd, but baghiy (impudence, 
the belief that the little you know is the absolute truth). The authorities must 
allow the freedom of debate so that Muslims can coexist and because they 
have no right to enforce anyone’s opinion on anyone else. 

In session 2, Mahmoud Ayoub (Hartford Seminary) discussed the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah as the sources of Islamic law and morality, with the former 
being the divine aspect and the latter being the human aspect of the divine- 
human relationship. Muslim history, he claimed, began not with Muhammad, 
but with Abu Bakr’s assumption of political power at Banu Sa‘idah. After de- 
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scribing how the meaning of shari ‘ah has changed over time and its function 
(viz., the voluntary subordination of the human will to the divine will [din] 
and making Muslims [figh]), he declared that a new figh is needed to deal 
with contemporary science (e.g., genetics), human diplomacy, and dialogue. 
In his capacity as a Shi‘i scholar, he said that the Shi‘ah have pushed the Imam 
out of history, that the theory of the Imamate has never really been tried and 
tested, and that Ali had ruled as a caliph of the Muslims and not as an Imam. 
Today, given that the ideal Sunni and Shi‘ah governing systems are not avail- 
able, the people should practice wilayah, which can be seen as a type of Is- 
lamic democracy. As the figh of both branches is quite close, the ummah 
should focus on worshipping the One God, for only then can it take its rightful 
place on the world stage. 

Session 3 featured David Warren (doctoral candidate, University of Man- 
chester, UK) who spoke on Yusuf al-Qaradawi’s view that ijtihdd is never 
fixed and that the maqdsid are vital. After branching off into a discussion of 
what is going on in Tunisia and Egypt, he mentioned that Tunisia’s decision 
to keep the secular regime’s personal law is an example of the ability to ex- 
press secular values in religious terms, thereby dispelling the fears of women 
and the West. He then compared this with the former western view that Cathol- 
icism was incompatible with democracy, which was disproven by the rise of 
social democratic parties in Europe. He maintained that such parties are good 
examples of how religious views can be expressed in secular terms, for they 
are anti-communist and anti-fascist, aspire to social justice for everyone by 
restraining capitalism/state socialism, and are sort of a middle way. 

Jasser Auda (Qatar Foundation) remarked that al-Qaradawi’s ideas are 
going mainstream in the Middle East. Still, there is a certain vagueness over 
al-dini wa al-madani (religious and civil): Are they absolutely separate (reli- 
gion vs. civil) or the same (the religious is the civil state)? Do these two 
spheres overlap partially or completely? He posited a third view: two concen- 
tric circles moving away from a complete overlap and toward areas of exclu- 
sivity: an area of personal freedom (pure religion; no state/secular control) vs. 
an area of pure civil/state (secular/liberal values). According to him, this latter 
area has much in common with maqdsid approach and is expanding. He then 
went into a detailed discussion of ideas held in common by Islamists and lib- 
erals, as well as differences among Islamists (e.g., where religion and secu- 
larism intersect). He concluded by saying that there are calls for focusing on 
civil society/service instead of the state, for enlarging civil service so society 
can acquire some of the state’s power to run its own affairs (e.g., allowing so- 
ciety to govern the awgdf and operate Islamic groups, thereby placing them 
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out of the state’s reach, along with the media and the Ministry of Information), 
and for using education (especially in Egypt and Tunisia) and not the state to 
spread morality and move the state in a more civil/liberal direction. There is 
now an ongoing serious dialogue between liberals (who see principles of the 
Shari‘ah as maqdsid) and Islamists (who still want ahkam in every area) about 
whether the state should control personal freedom or not, and whether society 
should be allowed to develop itself. Another new phenomenon is the emer- 
gence of leftist politics, especially as regards economic issues. A great deal of 
foreign pressure can be expected, given that the economy is now very right 
wing. But, according to Auda, this is where the future lies. 

Michot pointed out a very important fact at the end of this presentation: 
There is no historical dictionary to define exactly what certain terms meant at 
various times and how they were used by certain scholars. For example, before 
European colonialism there was no concept of “state,” “citizen,” and similar 
modern terms among Muslim scholars. Thus contemporary Muslim scholars’ 
attempts to use these to describe certain past realities are mistaken and only 
cause confusion. 

Session 4 featured two papers by Charles Butterworth (University of 
Maryland). In his first paper, he overviewed the political ideas of several clas- 
sical-era philosophers. According to him, al-Kindi had no political teachings. 
Al-Razi was concerned with ethics and how to live a good life based on ethical 
principles. People, in his view, acquired value only by becoming tools to re- 
alize the ruler’s goals. Al-Farabi sought to restore philosophy to its proper 
place as regards grammar, and to deal with the issue of reason vs. revelation. 
Ibn Sina did not think much about politics until he was near death, and thus 
placed its discussion at the end of his book on metaphysics. His main concern 
was how a person can acquire a prophetic understanding and use it to live a 
virtuous life. Ibn Bajjah focused on ethics, while Ibn Tufayl dealt with the 
philosophical and mystical life. Ibn Tufayl held that the existence of truth is 
not enough, for one must know how to use rhetoric to communicate it to oth- 
ers. Ibn Rushd sought to bring together reason, revelation, and practice. Ibn 
Khaldun was the first one who sought to get the past straight, instead of leav- 
ing it as just a mass of stories that formed no larger picture. 

In his second paper, Butterworth defined philosophy as “‘an attempt to re- 
place opinion by knowledge.” But what is “opinion” and what is “knowl- 
edge”? Philosophy does not try to reform Islam or give answers, for its 
purpose is to enable people to think about, analyze, and understand the “big 
questions.” Philosophy teachers what the words mean, how to put them to- 
gether in sentences, and what those sentences mean. He asserted that the mod- 
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ern era has rejected, but not refuted, ancient/medieval civilization without hav- 
ing a nuanced grasp of its underlying philosophy. In the modern era, the main 
presupposition is that reason, not faith, predominates. He concluded by men- 
tioning that the hallmarks of a ruler are moderation and prudence, not knowl- 
edge, and with a discussion about the ideas of al-Farabi and Ibn Rushd. 

Session 5’s first presenter, Abdullah Al Arian (Wayne State University), 
spoke on the experience of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt during the 
1970s. He traced its gradual incorporation of a widespread youth movement 
whose members were running for university posts, becoming more involved 
in university affairs (universities are state institutions in Egypt), and wanting 
to help others. After graduation, they joined and eventually led professional 
syndicates. In the 1980s, they ran for Parliament as independents. Combining 
their forces, the Brotherhood began spreading beyond the university. The Old 
Guard’s acceptance of these young student activists showed its acceptance of 
the modern state and its gradual shift away from the founding ideology. 

The second presenter, Kenneth Honerkamp (University of Georgia, 
Athens), remarked that respect, tolerance, and dignity sustain the ideals of 
freedom and justice. As God calls for righteous governance to ensure His cre- 
ation’s rights, there is a discourse between figh and virtue: How can core Is- 
lamic values be integrated into the community’s material and spiritual realms? 
The overall goal is to establish a just society so that the individual can realize 
his/her highest potential. He discussed the role of takhalluq, a Sufi methodol- 
ogy designed to build a better society by putting others ahead of oneself. Based 
on the belief that no one can govern others until he/she can govern himself/ 
herself, this is accomplished by self-transformation, by seeking to manifest 
His names in oneself. All of this leads to good governance. 

Session 6 featured Muqtedar Khan’s (University of Delaware) “7hsan and 
Good Governance.” He opened by saying that “good governance” is a buzz- 
word for good management and that the word “good” is redundant because 
what is necessary is “governance.” He then asked: What is the difference be- 
tween good and effective governance, between doing things rightly and doing 
the right thing? What is the motivation for good governance? Are we talking 
about normative or ethical governance? Does this apply to the Arabs in the 
post-Arab Spring era? Was all governance before bad (that is the assumption), 
and will there now be good governance? Can we govern, and do the necessary 
institutions exist? Should the Arabs look at East Asia, which made the right 
economic decisions but boasts no democracies? Why, in the case of East Asia, 
did the corporate sector and the government decide to work together? What is 
the definition of governance, and why are we talking about it now? After men- 
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tioning that governance is a process and the state is a structure, he stated that 
Muslims should be concerned with the process of Islamization, not the Islamic 
state, for the Prophet only gave an example of the Islamic process of gover- 
nance. Modern Muslims have developed great and highly developed theories 
of the Islamic state, but not of Islamic governance. He placed ihsdn over and 
above good governance, as it forms the philosophical base and assumptions. 
An example of this would be the concept of reasonable doubt in American ju- 
risprudence. /hsdn is not a structural element, but rather a matter of detail, a 
matter of process in governance. One reason why an “Islamic state” became 
so important was that it was a way to assert Muslim cultural and geographical 
independence, as well as an alternative, against western hegemony. It only be- 
came a reality with the Iranian revolution. Now, an Islamic state is seen in ide- 
ological terms as furthering a religious agenda, not as trying to establish the 
virtuous life. The Shari‘ah is meant to give people the chance, via structures, 
to live a virtuous life. These structures should not be used to coerce behavior, 
because in that case it means that someone else’s interests are being enforced. 
He ended with encouraging the audience to realize that “virtue matters.” 

Session 7 featured Imad-ad-Dean Ahmad (Minaret of Freedom), who fo- 
cused on the need for an “Islamic” rules of order so that discussions will follow 
a certain framework and everyone will be allowed his/her say. He said that 
such a framework might have helped post-Mubarak Egypt avoid some of its 
current problems. Marybeth Acac (doctoral candidate, Temple University) 
discussed how Indonesia’s experience under pancasila might be a useful ex- 
ample for Egypt and other Arab Spring countries to consider in setting up their 
new governments. The Dutch, during their long rule, secularized Indonesia; 
Sukarno brought Islam back into the public sphere via pancasila. The con- 
cept’s very vagueness, however, allowed it to be used, especially by his suc- 
cessor Suharto, as an authoritarian tool to repress civil society. 

Session 8 featured Douglas Johnston’s (International Center for Religion 
& Diplomacy [ICRD]) account of using religion to help solve identity-based 
problems. He recounted how ICRD was instrumental in bringing together 30 
religious leaders/scholars (10 Muslim, 10 Christian, and 10 external) from 
both northern and southern Sudan to sit down and discuss their grievances. 
The end result was the establishment of an inter-religious council that would 
meet monthly. One important point was the need to concentrate on second- 
and third-tier leaders so that no one group benefits. 

He also described ICRD’s eight-year effort to enhance, not reform, Pak- 
istan’s madrassas. ICRD’s main activity is to expand the curriculum to include 
human rights, women’s rights, physical and social sciences, and to instill crit- 
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ical/creative thinking skills. Currently, 2,700 madrassa leaders are engaged, 
many of them in the more radical areas. He mentioned the reasons for the pro- 
gram’s success: ownership (it was “their” reform, not an imported one); they 
were inspired with their own heritage (e.g., Muslims were tolerant when Chris- 
tians were intolerant); all suggested changes were grounded in Islamic prin- 
ciples (the most important reason); and a humble approach. After all, he said, 
it was the United States who planted the seeds of terrorism during its campaign 
to drive the Soviet Union out of Afghanistan. He also discussed the establish- 
ment of a National Madrassa Oversight Board comprised of five leaders of 
the sects: Deobandi, Barelwi, Wahhabis (Ahl-e Hadith), Shi‘ah, and Jammat 
Islam. ICRD is working with all of them. According to him it is usually a case 
of Islam vs. tribalism, and Islam does not always win. He closed with saying 
“The best antidote for religious extremism is religious reconciliation.” 

The second speaker, Norton Mezvinsky (International Council for Middle 
East Studies), discussed the influential Christian Zionist movement in the 
United States. According to him, this “dangerous ideology” emphasizes Israel 
and the Jews to the exclusion of all else, believes in the Bible as the literal word 
of God, sees Israel as the fulfillment of Biblical prophecy, and is most pro- 
nounced among Evangelical Christians. He stated that in 2012 there are an es- 
timated 50 million Evangelical Christians in the country. He mentioned Hal 
Lindsay (author of the best-selling The Late Great Planet Earth), Tim LaHaye 
and Jerry Jenkins (authors of the wildly popular “Left Behind” series), Franklin 
Graham (president and CEO of the Billy Graham Evangelistic Association and 
Samaritan’s Purse), Pastor John Hagee (president and CEO of the international 
John Hagee Ministries and Christians United for Israel), and Pastor Jerry Fal- 
well (founder of Liberty University and cofounder of the Moral Majority), and 
discussed their views. Calling the Christian Zionists more influential than the 
Jewish Zionists, he urged the seminar attendees to get a sophisticated and clear 
understanding of this ideology and seek to refute it. 

Session 9, “Challenges of Education Reform in Muslim Societies,” fea- 
tured Jamal Barzinji (IIIT), Ali Mazrui (Binghamton University), and Abdalla 
El Sheikh Sidahmad (El Neelain University, Sudan). Barzinji stated that IIT 
regarded reforming education as a major challenge, for the institute was set 
up to reform Islamic thought and to raise the ummah up to the level of being 
an asset to humanity. He blamed the Muslim world’s current deplorable con- 
dition on the Muslims’ general inability to plan and the idea that they only 
have to do their best and leave the result to God. To counter this trend, IIIT 
has spent the last thirty years pursuing the Islamization of Knowledge. One 
of its successes has been the opening of the International Islamic University 
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Malaysia, an institution that seeks to make its students feel responsible for 
changing their societies via education. He stated that IIIT is ready to help the 
new Arab governments reform their education systems. 

Mazrui raised the idea of global universities, claiming that the Muslim 
world started this trend (e.g., al-Azhar and the universities of Timbuktu and 
Morocco). He cited Ibn Khladun as the founder of sociology and microhistory, 
Ibn Battuta as the founder of global geography, the importance of Arabic nu- 
merals, Arabic’s contributions to other languages, and various contributions 
made by the Ottoman Empire and South Asia. After discussing the extension 
of European colleges and universities into their colonies and how they have 
evolved into independent institutions, he asked several questions: How do 
these extensions affect the Muslims’ capacity for self-reliance and independ- 
ence? Are they in competition with Islamic universities? Can one modernize 
Islamic education without westernizing/eroding it? Can the scientific spirit of 
objective neutrality be reconciled with faith? Can an Islamic university discuss 
gay rights, atheism, and other controversial (if not prohibited-by-Islam) issues? 
He called for educating students in the country’s main indigenous language, 
the appropriate imperial language, and Arabic; decolonizing modernity to 
lessen dependence upon the West and other non-Muslim civilizations; em- 
powering women; giving men and women equal duties depending upon what 
they can do; and Islamizing knowledge. 

Sidahmad discussed the role of foreign organizations setting up and fund- 
ing schools in Egypt. He noted that the Islamists have to be careful here, espe- 
cially at the early childhood and pre-school education level, as the traditional 
curriculum of these years, memorizing the Qur’an, has no value in the eyes of 
the foreign schools. Other important concerns are developing appropriate cur- 
ricula and syllabi, controlling the external funders’ influence in the education 
system, and ensuring that the instructors are teaching what is important for the 
children (as opposed to the funders) and are serving as Islamic role models. 
He had similar recommendations for the other levels as well. Egypt’s national 
debt problem is also a serious concern, along with whether the country should 
be more concerned with the quantity of people educated or the quality of edu- 
cation provided, how education for all can further social justice and lead to 
jobs and a better quality of life for everyone, and spreading the nation’s wealth 
in a fairer manner. While stating that no country can do without foreign edu- 
cation, he said that a way must be found to ensure that it focuses on imparting 
knowledge and learning instead of making a profit for the parent company. 

Session 10 featured Seifuddein Adem (Binghamton University), Ali 
Mazrui, and Muhammad Nimer (American University). Adem spoke on the 
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relevance of Ibn Khaldun’s ideas to the discourse on good governance. He in- 
troduced this figure by saying that we can learn from him how to conceptual- 
ize historical change. He compared his ideas with those of Descartes, Locke, 
Hobbes, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Machiavelli. His relevance to Muslims 
today lies in his cyclical view of history (the West sees history as linear), the 
theory of power transitions, and the theory of state formation. In closing, he 
remarked that Ibn Khaldun has been marginalized due to the complexity of 
his work, various linguistic/cultural factors, and the nature of the West’s hege- 
monic discourse. 

Nimer sought to put Arab Spring in a global context. His major ideas were 
that people want democracy, the middle class’ involvement is something new, 
that they have returned to history (they left it about fifty years into the 
Umayyad dynasty), and that this is the first Arab uprising in the era of glob- 
alization. He sees the revolt as an attempt by “people power” to root out any 
form of hegemony based on people, money, or guns, rather than a populist 
one (against the rich elites), an undertaking premised on respecting and pro- 
tecting all members of society. Now, people are allowed to compete in im- 
proving society. He noted that the old regimes (except in Libya) remain a 
threat and that the pro-revolutionary forces have their own factions. He won- 
dered if a mass revolt, as seen in Egypt, could be seen as a new source of le- 
gitimacy for Arab regimes, who authorized the Muslim Brotherhood to speak 
for all Egyptians, and why only one faction determined who was entitled to 
talk with the old regime and the army. 

Mazrui’s paper consisted of several maxims: In a technologically under- 
developed society, power resides more among those who control the means of 
destruction than among those who control the means of production; political 
pluralism survives best in those societies that have successfully experimented 
with economic pluralism earlier; in a multiethnic society, democracy can only 
survive if the voters have learned to vote across ethnic and denominational 
lines; democracy will only work when the primordial culture of consensus has 
begun to give way to a modern culture of tolerance; and democracy will work 
only when the rule of law is beginning to replace the rule of personal power 
and rules are obeyed even by the most powerful. He then discussed how Islam 
both facilitates and impedes democracy as regards the gender question, 
mosque-state relations, inter-sectarian relations, and democratizing theocracy. 

Session 11 featured Turan Kayaoglu (University of Washington), who 
sought to analyze good governance at the global and other levels of governance, 
such as the United Nations (UN), the World Trade Organization (WTO), and 
the Organization of Islamic Cooperation (OIC). His main interest is the OIC, 
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which claims to reflect the Muslim identity in international politics. He stressed 
the need for Muslim nations to share their sovereignty with international or- 
ganizations for human rights both to advance and to formulate some checks 
and balances at the international level. But, he remarked, such sharing is at 
odds with traditional concepts of national sovereignty that developed after the 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648). He outlined a pattern of dealing with human rights 
as a gradual process beginning with World War 2: (1) formulate a non-binding 
declaration, (2) draw up a charter/covenant containing some kind of binding 
tules, (3) establish a commission to enforce them, and (4) set up an international 
court (e.g., the European Court of Human Rights). After remarking that the 
Turkish model is usually ignored, he stated that the language of the Shari‘ah is 
problematic not because its language is incompatible with human rights, but 
because it empowers states. Another problem is that the state often controls the 
meaning of the Shari‘ah and therefore ultimately controls the Islamic bodies 
within its borders. He mentioned that the new OIC Commission for Human 
Rights, set up in 2011, contains no mention of Islam and only a few references 
to the Shari‘ah. Despite being an international institution, countries have not 
given it much authority. For example, it cannot visit any country or receive 
complaints and NGOs have very limited access to it. Thus, in his view, the 
main question is how to get Muslim states to share their sovereignty with in- 
ternational organizations to advance human rights ina meaningful way. 

Louay Safi (Qatar Foundation) focused on combining Islam and gover- 
nance. He stated that Islam provides the ethical foundation for action, which is 
why Muslims find it so hard to separate politics from religion. Over the last 
two centuries, the gradual decoupling of ethics and politics has caused all of 
the troubles. He called for deconstructing the prevailing negative notion of 
Shari‘ah in order to return the human being to the center of social concern. In 
his opinion, the Shari‘ah is designed to help the ruler fulfill this task more ef- 
ficiently and effectively. In legal terms, it deals with organizing relations be- 
tween people; in terms of religion, it is a set of rituals and rules designed for 
approaching God; in terms of politics, it is the parameters of maslahah (e.g., 
trust, competency, justice, participation, and public good). The challenge is to 
rethink Islam’s spirit and principles and how they can be realized in terms of 
the Madinan Covenant as well as the autonomy accorded to minorities and in- 
dividuals in the past. Islam has a liberal outlook, but its outlook is not identical 
with that of the liberal West. 

Session 12 opened with Mohammad Faghfoory’s (George Washington 
University) discussion of clergy-state relations both before and after Iran’s 
1979 revolution. He has studied the clergy’s transformation from a purely re- 
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ligious group into one that is diluting its religious aspect in an attempt to be- 
come more political and professional. He noted the decline of scholarship in 
major seminaries in Qom and Mashhad. After dealing with clergy-state rela- 
tions under the Pahlavis, he commented that under Khomeini, the clerical 
leadership began to act more like politicians than religious leaders/scholars, 
because the Islamic state was placed above everything else. Shortly thereafter, 
their increasing professionalization and bureaucratization enabled them to, 
unlike their predecessors, embrace technology and modern means of commu- 
nication. All of these were used to serve the state (which violated tradition), 
and the clerics became ministers, governors, intelligence agents, and holders 
of other non-traditional jobs. A major problem now, however, is the inherent 
contradiction of the Iranian political system: If the supreme jurist’s word is 
law and the president is elected by the majority’s will, then who has the final 
say? 

Ahmad Kazemi Moussavi (University of Maryland) analyzed Ayatollah 
Salehi Najafabadi’s concept of good governance. He said that the ayatollah 
wanted people to choose their own leaders and sought to incorporate three 
ideas: majority rule, the social contract, and human intellect. He mentioned 
that the concept of vilayet-e faqih did not originate with Khomeini, but with 
Mulla Ahmad Naraqi (1771-1829). But Naraqi only developed it as an abstract 
idea, whereas Khomeini brought it into reality. Najafabadi believed that social 
norms are the basis of any consensus and thus opposed the view of many oth- 
ers that only the majority’s opinion mattered. 

Jamal Barzinji concluded the event by saying that the symposium’s topic 
had arisen in response to Arab Spring and because of the ummah’s general 
inability to govern itself. He hoped that a way could be found to guide the 
ummah, one that is superior to both the way of the West and of traditional 
Islam. He called upon Muslims to go beyond the Qur’an and Sunnah in their 
attempt to organize modern Islamic society, one run by Islamists and reason- 
able people. He restated that IIIT has been moving into the area of maqdsid 
al-Shari ‘ah and has a lot to offer the Arab Spring countries as regards helping 
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A Critical Reassessment of Huntington’s 
“Clash of Civilizations” Thesis 


Zahra Seif-Amirhosseini 


Abstract 


My critique of Samuel Huntington’s “clash of civilizations” thesis 
is divided into three sections. The first section provides a critical 
reassessment of his definition of civilization, modernization and 
westernization from an Islamic perspective, or, more broadly, a 
religio-traditional understanding of civilization and its various his- 
torical manifestations. I also present an academic critique from 
the perspective of political science and sociology. Consequently, 
these two perspectives are sometimes set out separately and some- 
times intertwined. The second section attempts to demonstrate 
how his analysis of Islam is based on cultural essentialism, which 
views Islam as an inherent threat and a stumbling block to dem- 
ocratic development, and to explain how his theories are both in- 
accurate and extremely dangerous in terms of their political and 
policy implications. The third section comprises an analysis of his 
theory’s impact on policy and its consequences for the United 
States. 


Introduction 


Samuel Huntington’s (d. 2008) provocative and controversial “clash of civi- 
lizations” thesis has dominated much of the post-9/11 political discourse. His 
thesis, which leads to internal social unrest and strategic foreign policy errors, 
is particularly perilous on two grounds. First, it can fuel commonsense mis- 
conceptions about the incompatibility of civilizations based on religious, eth- 
nic, and racial differences, which brings about national and international 
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intolerance, as the perceived threats of multiculturalism are combined with 
the new fear of the “enemy amongst us.” Second, his rhetoric can serve to le- 
gitimize the mistakes of western foreign policy by diverting attention from 
real issues to imaginary ones. In this case, a serious critique of this theory and 
its presuppositions has never been more necessary or poignant than it is today, 
as Huntington’s work perpetuates a mentality of denial and fear by diverting 
attention from serious analysis and creating public hysteria based on ethnic 
and racial lines. The spread of the ideas contained within his theory, which 
remains closer to racial prejudice than a scientific paradigm, can only harm 
American interests and world peace. 

It is most distressing that the atrocious events of 9/11 have been viewed 
as proof of Huntington’s thesis. These events are often presented as “mindless 
acts of terror” or an inherent hatred of western ideals and values, without trying 
to understand their roots in terms of an in-depth historical and political analysis 
of the relevant context. Politicians, think tanks, and the media have devoted 
little effort to understanding the real causes of the terrorist attacks. Instead, 
they have diverted the public’s attention from the real issues at hand to war, 
which can only have devastating consequences for the United States and the 
rest of the world. Such blanket and ill-defined terms as /s/am and the West 
oversimplify a complex reality into an “us and them,” a “good vs. evil” sce- 
nario that has proven to be most dangerous for anyone even loosely associated 
with these two broad categories. 

The interconnections among religion, conflict, and peace are as varied as 
they are complex, a reality that makes it crucial for one to be aware of one’s 
own presuppositions and alternative viewpoints. I therefore utilize a framework 
that compares and contrasts different viewpoints to clarify the Islamic perspec- 
tive on how religion defines civilization and how this affects the analysis of its 
role in conflict and peace. As we shall see, Huntington does not adequately an- 
alyze the religion-civilization relationship and therefore fails to distinguish be- 
tween the former’s traditional and politico-deviant manifestations. Lacking this 
central distinction, he overemphasizes its role in conflict and underemphasizes 
its role in peace. We shall also see that theorists who are presumably diametri- 
cally opposed to Huntington, such as Francis Fukuyama, make similar mis- 
takes. I compare the predictions of these alternative views on the relationship 
between religion and civilization on the one hand, and between conflict and 
peace on the other hand, with the empirical and historical evidence needed to 
judge between them. I also scrutinize Huntington’s theory from the premise of 
political and social science, examining the errors and inconsistency of his hy- 
pothesis from within his own discipline. 
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The Structure and Dynamics of Contemporary 
and Future World Politics 


Since communism’s collapse, scholars, journalists, and analysts have proposed 
a diverse range of paradigms for comprehending the world’s future landscape 
from a post-cold war viewpoint. Broadly speaking, the range of analysis of- 
fered can be categorized into two main camps: the pessimists and the opti- 
mists. Some of the pessimists foresee a return to the unstable multipolar 
rivalries characteristic of the first half of the twentieth century,! while others 
predict a gradual decline in state power accompanied by lawlessness, resource 
scarcity, and general social decay.” Some even predict an outright “clash of 
civilizations.” The optimists, on the other hand, argue that the end of the cold 
war will usher in a new peaceful era free of war and the tragic experiences of 
the past.* This new age will bring with it the spread of democracy, the deep- 
ening of interdependence, and the final triumph of liberal ideology, all of 
which will overcome all other ideologies and thus put an “end to history.” 

Both camps differ markedly in their understanding of the future of liberal 
democracy and of western civilization in general. The optimists implicitly as- 
sume the West’s victory in the cold war and, as a result, the triumph of liber- 
alism worldwide. For example, Fukuyama’s thesis states that liberal democracy 
has finally overcome all other ideologies and thereby literally ended history, 
which he sees as a series of confrontations among ideologies. For him, liberal 
democracy as developed in the cradle of western civilization is a universally 
acceptable concept and one that the world is now moving to embrace in a fun- 
damental way. 

Although the pessimists tend to be less idealistic about liberal democ- 
racy’s triumph, they do not negate its universality. Even though Huntington 
claims to question the universality of western civilization, his work contains 
an implicit assertion of western moral and cultural superiority. On the one 
hand he claims to negate its universality, while on the other he laments the 
loss of western hegemony. He views the failure of institutional differentiation, 
the development of democratic political systems, and the rule of law — all of 
which he considers to be exclusively western concepts — in the rest of the non- 
western (particularly the Islamic and Sinic) world, as the main reason for the 
ultimate clash of civilizations. 

On the whole, the pessimists tend to be less hopeful about the non-western 
world’s peaceful embrace of liberal ideology due to those rival and “back- 
ward” ideologies that stand in the way of “true progress.” For example, Hunt- 
ington’s thesis rests on the “stubborn unwillingness” of the Islamic and 
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Chinese civilizations, in particular, to embrace and accept the universality of 
liberalism, thus leading to an inevitable clash. Regardless of the two camps’ 
seemingly contradictory position, a common premise does connect them in a 
fundamental way: cultural essentialism. Especially clear in the works of 
Fukuyama and Huntington, this premise is often perceived as representing 
conflicting predictions about the world’s future for it views obstacles to de- 
velopment in the non-western, non-Christian world as overwhelmingly inter- 
nal and unchanging.° 

The logic here is that the present moment in any given history contains 
all of that history in its structure. Advocates of this core tenet of cultural es- 
sentialism have sought to explain the failure to modernize and democratize 
in terms of the persistent patrimonial influences in politics and internal cultural 
obstacles to development. Consequently, imported western modernization at 
the level of both institutions and ideation resulted in a neo-patrimonial state 
rather than a modern nation-state. Therefore both theses, no matter how con- 
tradictory they may appear to be on the surface, share the same cultural es- 
sentialist view of history as well as the basic assumption of unilinear historical 
progress. In other words, they share a common paradigm but express their 
views in seemingly differing ways. 

What distinguishes Fukuyama’s theory from Huntington’s (and that of 
the pessimists) is the conclusions that he and the optimists draw from this 
basic assumption of cultural essentialism. For Fukuyama, western liberal cap- 
italism’s ultimate triumph will overcome the non-western world’s internal ob- 
stacles and failure to modernize. This trend of thinking is neither new nor all 
that different from the lines of millenarian Christian and economic determinist 
readings of the Marxist traditions. Although it must be pointed out that 
Fukuyama notes the threat of Islamic fundamentalism’ as the only minor threat 
and short-term setback to liberal capitalism’s ultimate victory,* he nonetheless 
remains optimistic about liberalism’s final victory. 

The pessimists seem to be somewhat less idealistic about liberal capital- 
ism’s ability to fulfill its supposed destiny. The most alarmist and potentially 
dangerous of their theories is Huntington’s “clash of civilizations,” for not 
only does it tend to fuel national and international intolerance, it is also bla- 
tantly racist. Thus I endeavor to provide a full critique of this thesis throughout 
this paper. 

At best, both theories remain possible scenarios for the future unfolding 
of sociopolitical and economic development; however, history has demon- 
strated that, as with many other social science predictions, they do not materi- 
alize fully, at least in the form envisaged. So what insights can these two groups 
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offer us about the world’s future? Which of them, if any, seems to be more ac- 
curate? Before I embark upon this undertaking, I note that these theories have 
real implications, particularly if they are taken as a basis for foreign policy and 
a global vision of future events. Recent events have clearly revealed the opti- 
mists’ theoretical shortcomings both in terms of liberal capitalism’s internal 
crisis and its failure to smoothly take over the world as the triumphant ideology. 
On the other hand, the pessimists’ argument seems to be more in line with pres- 
ent sociopolitical developments; however, its apocalyptic undertones may 
prove most dangerous, especially if they are taken as self-fulfilling prophecies. 
Both positions have serious theoretical and empirical shortcomings and do not 
offer adequate insight for the possible outcome of future events. Thus their the- 
oretical and analytic accuracy is questionable. 

In order to provide a meaningful analysis of the present with a view to 
arriving at an understanding of the future, these theories need to reassess their 
assumptions free of any ethnocentric bias and make several analytical distinc- 
tions. First, a distinction must be made between pre-modern traditional civi- 
lizations and modern secular industrial civilization, for the latter’s roots are 
intrinsically linked to the socioeconomic forces of capitalism and capitalist 
expansion. The distinguishing characteristics of modern industrial civilization, 
namely, industrialization, modernization, secularization, and globalization, 
have made great universalistic claims that vary both in content and pattern 
from the claims of pre-modern traditional civilizations. 

Recent global developments display the relentless triumph of modern in- 
dustrial civilization. During the last few centuries, the world’s dominant po- 
litical, economic, and military civilization — the West’s secular industrial 
civilization — has not only made claims to globality, but has also done its best 
to export its cultural values either by force or consensus. Given its dominant 
and hegemonic position, western civilization has remained somewhat disin- 
terested in dialoguing with other civilizations. Dialogue between western sec- 
ular industrial civilization and the rest of the world has been further 
complicated by the lack of a common ground. For example, any dialogue in- 
volving a modern secular civilization is based on the inequality of power as 
well as on one civilization — itself — setting the agenda for the others. Thus 
the latter’s answers are the result of questions posed by the West. What char- 
acterizes and distinguishes modern civilization from previous civilizations is 
its secular character, which forms the basis of its claim to universality and 
self-acclaimed pseudo-moral superiority. 

This brings me to the second analytical distinction, namely, religion’s cur- 
rent and ongoing revival in North America, East Asia, the Middle East, and 
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eastern Europe (although not to any great extent in western Europe). This phe- 
nomenon can only be fully comprehended in the context of modernity and re- 
sponses to secularization, and not in terms of religion per se. Recent religious 
revivals cannot be understood outside of this context in an abstract manner. 
Even though the dominant civilization is secular in nature, religion has resur- 
faced to reclaim its public role, a development that has led many of the original 
advocates of secularization to revise their position. However, what makes 
these religious movements distinct form their traditional loci is that they are 
primarily responses to modernity and its “spiritual crisis.” Thus they can best 
be described as nothing more than modern social movements with a religious 
guise. Nevertheless, religion remains imperative to understanding future de- 
velopments not because of the recent rise of religious fundamentalist move- 
ments, as various scholars have suggested, but because religion is the major 
component of every civilization and plays a fundamental role in determining 
its worldview. 

Dialogue is both essential and necessary to what remains of traditional 
civilizations and modern secular civilization, and the bridge between these 
two civilizations is religious dialogue. Patrick Buchanan, for example, asks 
“is a war of civilizations coming?” and concludes that “to defeat a faith, you 
need a faith.” Therefore, if dialogue is going to lead to understanding and be 
meaningful, it must be centered around a dialogue among religions. If adher- 
ents of these various religions come to understand each other not on just a for- 
mal level but on the level of inner respect for the same truth, respect over and 
above the ordinary understanding of tolerance, than we have already laid the 
foundation for true civilizational dialogue. 


Civilizations from an Islamic or a 
Religio-Traditional Perspective 


In his What is Civilization?, Ananda Coomaraswamy” points out that civi- 
lization is not only related to the etymology of the word civitas (Latin: city), 
but actually involves the application of a worldview, a particular vision of re- 
ality and of the human collectivity.'' “Today this definition has become quite 
ambiguous in the minds of many people because of the eclipse of religion in 
the modern world and its spread to the rest of the globe since the 19th cen- 
tury.”!? Huntington seems to have been at least partially right” in associating 
civilization with a religious basis, as it seems that most civilizations were 
founded by religion or, to use the phrase employed by Marco Palis, “a presid- 
ing idea.”'4 Almost every civilization is in part constituted by and constitutes 
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a total worldview that can be considered “religion” in the broadest sense of 
the term. There are many ways to look at the world, and it is a particular civ- 
ilization’s presiding idea that determines how we evaluate and see things, as 
well as how we understand human life, the goal of existence, and the spiritual 
quality that dominates us — in short, our worldview. 

If we accept the above premise, then how do we define Islamic civiliza- 
tion?!> The essence of Islam can be said to be the pivotal concept of tawhid 
(God’s Oneness), for from this imperative flows the value of diversity on the 
social and metaphysical levels. This diversity, however, remains within the 
bounds of unity — in other words, diversity within Unity (tawhīd). It is the so- 
cial implications of this Islamic concept that interests us here, as it forms the 
basis for eliminating all racial, social, and ethnic biases. The Qur’an proclaims: 


O humanity! We created you from a single (pair) of a male and a female and 
made you into nations and tribes that you may know each other (not that 
you may despise each other). Verily the most honored of you in the sight of 
God is (the one who is) the most righteous of you. And God has full knowl- 
edge and is well acquainted (with all things). (Q. 49:13) 


As this is addressed to everyone, as opposed to only the Muslims, humanity’s 
various tribes, races, and nations are no more than convenient labels by which 
we may know certain differing characteristics. Before God they are all one, 
and the most honorable are the most righteous. “Thus in the Qura’nic view 
diversity is a cause for celebration, not fear, discrimination or oppression.”’'® 

Based on the above premise of how every civilization was founded, it may 
be argued that the Islamic concept of civilization is based on mutual coexistence 
and cooperation within the framework of transcendental unity and God’s ulti- 
mate Oneness. This is very different from the Huntingtonian view of civiliza- 
tions as competing power blocs headed for an inevitable clash. Thus the threat 
of a civilizational clash does not arise from the Islamic worldview, but rather 
from Huntington’s own understanding (or lack thereof) of the concepts of civ- 
ilization and religion. The point of confusion in his analysis arises from his 
lack of analytical distinction between traditional civilizations and modern sec- 
ular industrial civilization. As the definition of these two terms and how I em- 
ploy them will become clear below, I will not define them here. 

For several centuries, the world’s dominant political, economic, and mil- 
itary civilization has been that of the West’s secular industrial civilization,'” 
the West has not only claimed globality but also, by and large, tried to export 
its cultural values to the rest of world either by force or consensus. Given its 
dominance, western civilization has remained somewhat disinterested in 
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dialoging with other civilizations, namely, those that it dominates. These usu- 
ally fall into two groups: those that have tried to protect themselves and their 
distinct cultural and civilizational identity by distancing themselves from this 
new encroaching power, and those who chose to get on the bandwagon. 


They were not interested in dialoguing with the West, they wanted to be the 
West, a second-hand West. This took over as a wave over all non-Western 
cultures, ..., except some were better at mimicking the West than others. 
Some people were better imitators. But it was always a second-hand imita- 
tion; imitation is different from dialogue. In dialogue you give and take but 
your identity is preserved. Imitation means the absorption of an identity into 
that of another identity.'® 


So what are the implications of this in terms of civilizational dialogue? 
Can civilizations engage in meaningful dialogue as long as western hegemony 
sets the agenda for this very dialogue? For dialogue to be possible and more 
than a mere political gimmick, both sides need to have a profound change of 
attitude. The West’s dominant civilization must move toward accommodating 
the existence of non-western civilizations and alternative ways of conducting 
social, political, and economic affairs, as well as accepting that they have 
something of value with which to dialogue.'? The dominated civilizations, 
meanwhile, must consciously move away from the idea that the only way to 
develop is to follow the western pattern, both from the outside and from within 
themselves, and of having enough self-confidence to believe that their own 
civilizational basis holds the sought-after answers. 

Apart from the dominant hegemony’s disinterest, this envisaged dialogue 
is further complicated by the fact that meaningful dialogue requires a common 
ground, a common measure that makes such a dialogue possible. What char- 
acterizes and distinguishes modern civilization from previous civilizations, 
however, is its secular character, which forms the basis of its claim to univer- 
sality and self-acclaimed pseudo-moral superiority. 

As a concept, secularization refers to the actual historical process of trans- 
ferring or relocating persons, things, function, meaning, and so forth from 
their traditional location in the religious sphere to the secular sphere. This con- 
cept’s presiding idea reflects the general structural shift in western epistemol- 
ogy from transcendence to immanence, or what Armando Salvatore” calls a 
shift from the “politics of beyond” to the “politics of behind.” “The Western 
world first secularized its thought and then created secular science which still 
further created secularized man in a kind of vicious circle which has brought 
us to where we are at the edge of the precipice.””! On the other hand, religion’s 
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presiding idea is the presence of the transcendent and an awareness of life’s 
spiritual and metaphysical aspects. Is it possible, then, to have a meaingful di- 
alogue between two civilizations” that do not share a common ground? 

But although the process of secularization triumphed in the development 
of the West’s modern secular industrial civilization, western civilization did 
not originate from a secularist philosophy, but rather from Christianity. 


If now, after 2000 years, only three percent of Englishmen go to church 
on Easter Sunday, that does not mean a new civilization has been created. 
It is the deviation from the norm of a civilization that has been founded 
before and you then look at Islamic civilization, Hindu civilization, Bud- 
dhist civilization, South East Asia, Confucian, Taoist civilization, the civ- 
ilization of the Maori in New Zealand, the North American Indians, the 
Amazon Indians, wherever you go in the world, the heart of the civilization 
has always been religion. In any theoretical discussion held today about 
dialogue of civilizations, it is extremely important not to forget this his- 
torical reality.” 


Therefore, for dialogue to lead to understanding and be meaningful, it 
must be centered on a dialogue among religions. If religions come to under- 
stand each other on not just a formal level but on the level of inner respect for 
the same truth, respect over and above the ordinary understanding of tolerance, 
than we have already laid the foundation for true civilizational dialogue. This 
is precisely why we started this section by defining the Islamic concept of civ- 
ilization, which remains nothing more than a working definition and does not 
lay claim to either universality or full comprehensiveness. 


An Islamic View of the Interconnections among 
Religion, Conflict, and Peace 


As previously acknowledged, the traditional Islamic view of civilization based 
on tawhid implies that the only way we can have peace/equilibrium on any 
level of reality and in any domain is by conforming to truth (i.e., conforming 
to spiritual principles). That means that peaceful relations among civilizations 
can only occur in their traditional forms (the “Islamic/Andalusia quadrant’). 
Deviation from this leads to an exteriorization and hardening that manifests 
itself in violent forms of fundamentalism that neglect religion’s inner teachings 
on the one hand and outright secular thought a la Friedrich Nietzsche on the 
other. There is no (ultimately) sustainable middle position. As Alisdair McIn- 
tyre says, it is either the way of Aristotle (things have an essence and telos, 
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consistent with tawhid) or the way of Nietzsche (the will to power). Contem- 
porary philosophical ethics blows away any pretensions to squeeze norms out 
of a desire-ethic or a duty-ethic (we can completely refute anybody who wants 
to argue for utilitarian or Kantian ethics, because there is no ontological basis 
for distinguishing between values and tastes. In other words, it’s all Nietzsche 
all the time). 

As religions age and their respective civilizations become decadent and 
then deviant, we would expect a move from the “Andalusian quadrant” to the 
“Nietzschean quadrant.” Although a complete eclipse of religious values 
would be impossible (the world would cease to exist, as the Prophet indicated), 
the mix between secular and religious thought becomes increasingly danger- 
ous. Increasing conflict occurs based on interests, not necessarily civilizations, 
for traditional civilizations no longer exercise much influence. Of course, in- 
creased conflict will occur with the veneer of religion in the form of violent 
fundamentalism in these latter stages, but this should not be conflated with 
traditional civilization. 

This is where Huntington makes a critical mistake: He conflates religion- 
based traditional civilization with modern forms of violent fundamentalism 
that combine elements of secular and religious thought. He is right in predict- 
ing increased conflict, but wrong in attributing it to a strengthening of civi- 
lizations. In fact, it results from a weakening of them. Fukuyama makes the 
opposite mistake: He gets the direction on the weakening of civilizations right, 
but the direction on increased conflict wrong (as if we could have a Nie- 
tzschean world without war). Both analyses are flawed because they are based 
on orientalist categories that do not properly account for the interconnections 
among religion, conflict, and peace. Thus they have a common source for 
their mistakes. Failure to get the relation between religion and civilization 
right leads to confused analyses on the former’s role in peace and conflict. 
Moreover, history shows that one should have no illusion that increased sec- 
ularization leads to increased peace and stability. 


An Assessment of Civilizations 


Huntington rightly points out that human history is the history of civilizations 
and that civilization has provided the broadest identification for people.” He 
begins his definition of civilization by distinguishing between civilization and 
civilizations. Eighteenth-century French thinkers developed civilization as the 
opposite of barbarism. The former concept provided the ideological legit- 
imization for European colonialism, for by definition it functioned as a stan- 
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dard by which to judge societies within a hierarchical framework. During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, “Europeans devoted intellectual, diplo- 
matic, and political energy to elaborating the criteria by which other non- 
European societies may be judged.”” 

The shift from civilization to civilizations signified that there was no 
longer a single standard for civilized, for “civilizations in the plural sense 
could be in fact quite uncivilized in the singular sense.” He goes on to argue 
that civilization, in the sense of a universal world civilization, can no longer 
be sustained. However, if we look closely at the modern world’s development, 
it becomes increasingly clear that modern secular industrial civilization has 
set the social, political, and economic agenda for the rest of the world and, 
consequently, for many traditional civilizations. Thus it may be argued that 
the idea of civilization still holds true today.” Furthermore, Huntington con- 
sidered the definitions of civilization and culture as more or less synonymous, 
as both refer to a people’s overall way of life and involve values, norms, in- 
tuitions, and modes of thinking passed down from one generation to the next 
— “a civilization is a culture writ large.”’* He mentions religion as one of the 
most important defining characteristics of civilizations, representing his theory 
as a new paradigm of foreign policy to replace the First-Second-Third world 
paradigm.” 

Huntington’s definition of civilization, however, is problematical. By 
overemphasizing religion’s role in culture, he fails to consider that civilization 
consists of at least two levels, denoting both moral and material values. One 
cannot be divorced from the other. In Marxist terms, there is a dialectical re- 
lationship between the infrastructure (material) and the superstructure (spir- 
itual), for the latter depends heavily upon the former. Furthermore, the 
concept of culture is not static, but rather an indistinct and multifaceted one 
consisting of such factors as language, ethnicity, a common history, the con- 
straints of geography, religion, and the material conditions of life. Culture is 
neither a dynamic process to be seen as independent and understood “in terms 
of itself,” nor a mere reflection of an independently existing base. 

On the other hand, philosopher and literary critic Georg Lukacs defines 
culture, as opposed to civilization, as the “ensemble of valuable products and 
abilities which are dispensable in relation to the immediate maintenance of 
life. For example, the internal and external beauty of a house ... in contrast to 
its durability and protectiveness.’*° Culture in this sense is destroyed by cap- 
italist production for the market. Huntington does not acknowledge the mate- 
rial basis of culture and, consequently, of civilization. This leads to his later 
proposition that modernization does not necessarily mean westernization. He 
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also offers no standard criteria for identifying civilizations and is typically 
vague about the particular cultural features that ostensibly distinguish these 
supposedly clashing civilizations. His negation of culture’s material basis leads 
him to yet another theoretical shortcoming: his failure to acknowledge the 
role of capitalism and globalization in the creation of “modern secular indus- 
trial civilization,” as something quite distinct from “pre-modern traditional 
civilizations.” 

Huntington maintains that the primary identifying factor in his definition 
of civilizations is religion: “Religion is a central defining characteristics of 
civilizations...”3! He determines major civilizations in terms of religion: the 
Islamic, Hindu, Confucian” (Sinic), Slavic-Orthodox, and Western (Christian) 
civilizations.’ He then ignores his own definition by overlooking the differ- 
ences within each category as well as the exchanges among them. This raises 
a question: How would he categorize people who belong to the same civiliza- 
tion but not the same religion? For example, would he deny people of western 
decent their civilizational ties to the West if they were not Christian?*4 

Furthermore, if we consider recent global developments purely in reli- 
gio-civilizational terms, then how can we account for the recent wars between 
rivals belonging to the same civilization: Iran and Iraq, Iraq and Kuwait, the 
civil wars in Somalia and Rwanda, and so on? Huntington’s theory overstates 
the differences among civilizations and ignores what they have in common, 
particularly the fundamental similarities of the three Abrahamic religions, 
namely, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. He presents a crude view of reality 
and promotes bloc-based thinking, as if civilizations do not overlap and fre- 
quently interpenetrate and engage in cultural exchange, such as the influence 
of Greek philosophy on both the western and Islamic civilizations. 

The emphasis and importance of religion’s role in world affairs is not ex- 
clusive to Huntington. However, his conclusions in terms of an inevitable 
“clash of civilizations” are problematic. Religion’s role should be taken seri- 
ously, but without imposing a political understanding of religion on all its 
other dimensions. The vast majority of foreign policy conflicts are centered 
around economic, political, and military power interests, as opposed to reli- 
gious differences. Although the interplay between politics and religion con- 
stitutes a fundamental factor in shaping societal structures and religion has 
long been used to justify political, economic, and military conflicts, religions 
do not constitute the dimension of all conflicts. The modern era has shown 
that religion, in its traditional sense and not in the sense of modern social 
movements in the guise of religion (e.g., the world’s various fundamentalist 
movements), does not form the basis of most conflicts. 
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Although Huntington rightly emphasizes religion’s role in forming cul- 
ture and civilization, he does not acknowledge that the highly complex na- 
ture of the religion-politics relationship makes it necessary to distinguish 
between different kinds of politics and culturally-specific differences in re- 
ligion when interpreting diverse traditions. The mutual interdependence of 
the religious and political spheres makes scholastic categorization challeng- 
ing. Moreover, the distinction between the two becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to define given their overlapping nature. More challenging than 
scholastic categorizations, however, is analyzing the relationship between 
these two spheres in concrete historical cases. This undertaking is further 
complicated by secularization, which has been an accompanying feature of 
modernity. It is somewhat surprising that although Huntington bases his def- 
inition of civilization on religion, he does not consider the process of secu- 
larization and its effects on modern secular industrial civilization, a process 
that has been accompanied by the most devastating wars history has ever 
known. 

His understanding and implicit definition (or lack thereof) of religion 
is substantially flawed, for he attempts to define it from the perspective of 
modern industrial civilization rather than from its sacred tradition and pre- 
modern traditional civilization. In other words, while his understanding of 
world religions remains within the paradigm of a modern and neo-liberal 
worldview, and yet he pays little attention to the process of secularization 
and how the penetration of modern, secular, and western ideologies in the 
western world, and particularly in the non-western world, have brought 
with them about a religious revival. In such historic religious systems as Ju- 
daism, Christianity, and Islam, history is a fundamental category, one that 
is linear and fraught with transcendent meaning in the working out of the 
divine purpose. History-based religious systems have an important function 
in terms of attempting to develop religious ideologies of social change. 
Secularization has impacted the modern development of these three Abra- 
hamic religions. 

To fully understand religion’s historical development, one needs to ex- 
amine it from within its own sacred history and tradition. Huntington, how- 
ever, is unaware that the very movements he labels “Islamic resurgence”? or 
“Islamic fundamentalism” are actually modern social movements that have 
far more to do with mass mobilization and power than with Islam’s sacred 
traditions per se. He even acknowledges this without fully realizing what his 
assertion implies. 
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It (Islamic Resurgence) embodies acceptance of modernity, rejection of 
Western culture, and recommitment to Islam as the guide to life in the mod- 
ern world ... The Islamic Resurgence is the effort by Muslims to achieve 
this goal (to be modernized, but not Westernized).*’ 


“Islamic Resurgence,” at least in his view, signifies those social move- 
ments that often oppose a government’s coercive attempts to secularize the 
political culture and political process from above. However, in the absence of 
secular political values, these measures are effective only as long as coercion 
is applied. This is evident in the case of Iran. Contrary to popular belief, the 
Iranian revolution was not a complete repudiation of the secular, but actually 
led to the secularization and consequent politicization of Islam by erecting a 
theocratic state. At the same time that the government was implementing poli- 
cies of secularization, the political process was becoming more traditional- 
religious as clerics realized that religious symbols could be used as powerful 
instruments for mass mobilization. In other words, religious symbols were 
secularized so they could mobilize political participation. 

Donald Smith states that “it should be borne in mind, however, that this 
very political process in which the masses become involved is one of the 
major components of our definition of political modernization.” Further- 
more, any analysis of modern religious revival should include some under- 
standing of the processes of modernization’? and secularization, both of 
which are missing from Huntington’s analysis.’ Religion provides some 
components of the broader civilizational premises and frameworks that de- 
termine how religious activity and organizations are related to political 
processes. But in terms of contemporary developments, this needs to be un- 
derstood within the framework of the processes of modernity and, conse- 
quently, secularization.*° 

The development and institutionalization of the perception of the basic 
tension between the transcendental and the mundane are closely linked to 
how each religion served as a force to integrate various peoples living in vast 
geographical regions via common values and social orders. Pre-modern em- 
pires arose when these great religions and their universalistic message inter- 
acted with and were placed at the service of specific political authorities. As 
they became entwined with secular political authority, the great religions’ ca- 
pacity to survive was greatly enhanced. Pre-modern traditional civilizations 
that did not rest their political authority upon a religious basis collapsed rel- 
atively easily, as did those religions that lost the support and protection of 
secular authorities.”! 
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Huntington asserts that the six major civilizations, with the exception of 
Japan and western Europe (after the collapse of the Holy Roman Empire),” 
are associated with a major world religion. In his definition of civilization, he 
does not take into account that major differences of substance and quality exist 
between pre-modern traditional civilizations and modern secular industrial 
civilization. His lack of clarity is further complicated by the fact that he inter- 
prets the latter within the framework of the former, thereby negating the social, 
political, economic, and cultural forces of modernity and its accompanying 
process of secularization. This limits the concept of civilizational encounter 
to encounters between these two types of civilizations. This lack of clarity is 
closely linked to the fact that he negates the material consequences of moder- 
nity in shaping the global system. Many of the concepts that he attributes 
to western civilization (e.g., institutional differentiation, a democratic political 
system, the rule of law) are more accurately the products of modern industrial 
civilization, not of western civilization as a pre-modern traditional 
civilization. 

Modern secular industrial civilization differs substantially from pre- 
modern traditional civilizations in that its roots are intrinsically linked to 
the socioeconomic forces of capitalism and capitalist expansion. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of modern industrial civilization, namely, indus- 
trialization, modernization, secularization, and globalization, have great 
universalistic claims that vary both in content and pattern from pre-modern 
traditional civilizations. The fundamental role of the pre-modern traditional 
civilization was to maintain and follow the established ways of life, whereas 
modern secular industrial civilization is characterized by constant change. 
In addition, its driving force has been the accumulation of profit and the en- 
vironmental disasters that have accompanied this ethical license to fully ex- 
ploit nature. 

Despite its many pitfalls, modern industrial civilization is still a very 
attractive and somewhat irresistible option for most people, as the developed 
countries’ affluent consumer lifestyle is envied by the peoples of poorer 
countries. And in this one finds its universalistic appeal. Secular industrial 
civilization seems to have prevailed worldwide and unremittingly continues 
to encroach upon the established forms of traditional civilization. This re- 
lentless triumph of modern industrial civilization, however, has brought with 
it a “spiritual crisis,” as one of its fundamental characteristics is seculariza- 
tion. Yet secularization, lacking an ideology of its own, cannot give spiritual 
meaning to life. Western social scientists have long predicted this spiritual 
crisis. 
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Deciphering the Modernization-Westernization 
Relationship 


According to Huntington, modernization does not mean westernization, and 
therefore non-western societies can modernize without abandoning their 
own culture. “Somewhere in the Middle East a half-dozen young men could 
well be dressed in jeans, drinking Coke, listening to rap, and, between their 
bows to Mecca, putting together a bomb to blow up an American airline.” 
Since modernization and westernization are entirely distinct, a society can 
modernize without changing its core values. In fact, modernization actually 
strengthens indigenous cultures, reduces the West’s power, and is typically 
accompanied by an anti-western backlash. In the non-western world, the en- 
hanced resources brought about by modernization are put at the disposal of a 
political agenda hostile to the West. The processes of modernization, global- 
ization, and democratization, therefore, will lead the world toward civiliza- 
tional conflict. 

In seeking to decipher the relationship between modernization and west- 
ernization, Huntington attempts to define the fundamental characteristics of 
western civilization or “what makes the West western.” He outlines the fol- 
lowing as the contributing characteristics that make western civilization 
unique: western Christianity (excluding Orthodox Christianity), European lan- 
guages, the rule of law, the separation of spiritual and temporal authority, in- 
dividual liberty, social pluralism, representative governance, and civil society. 
Although there is a definite implicit superiority of western civilization, which 
is a characteristic theme throughout the book, Huntington argues that the west- 
ernization of other cultures tends to be limited to the practical aspects of life, 
such as western technology, and does not bring with it a westernization of cul- 
tural norms and values. Other cultures tend to stick to their own value systems 
(based on civilizational lines), thereby producing a “clash of civilizations.” In 
this theoretical schema, the processes of modernization, westernization, and 
economic expansion neither require nor produce cultural westernization; 
rather, they tend to promote a resurgence of and a renewed commitment to 
indigenous cultures. Thus for him, the world is becoming modern but not nec- 
essarily western. 

Huntington does not dispute that modernization, in the form of economic 
development and enjoyment of the benefits of science and technology, serves 
as a near universal aspiration across all civilizations in today’s world. Yet he 
treats it as strangely divorced from culture. Modernization, he tells his readers, 
does not equate with westernization because the West’s unique set of cultural 
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values, norms, and beliefs were largely in place long before it modernized it- 
self under the guise of the industrial revolution. Other societies, he argues, 
will seek to emulate the West in their pursuit of modernization and the ac- 
companying enhancement of wealth and power that go with it. But this process 
will leave their underlying cultural characteristics untouched. 

This is yet another sweeping statement, so characteristic of this thesis. Al- 
though it may be stated that important elements of contemporary western cul- 
ture can be traced back prior to the scientific, technological, and economic 
changes of the past two centuries, asserting that the latter phenomena have 
proceeded without leaving their own fundamental mark upon the evolution 
of western culture is untenable. Nor does it seem likely or possible that mod- 
ernization will fail to produce significant transformations in the culture and 
values of those societies presently undergoing rapid economic change and de- 
velopment. Moreover, the cultural consequences of modernization may have 
something in common across societies. In fact, a recent study of values and 
norms in countries around the world* offers evidence that while distinct cul- 
tural groupings exist that may be thought of as “civilizations,” the direction 
of change in values over time is consistent across all civilizations. The author 
attributes this finding to the continuing and insidious influence of moderniza- 
tion worldwide.“ 

Huntington maintains that religion has become the major source of cul- 
tural and civilizational identity, one that transcends national boundaries and 
reaffirms civilizational ties. 


Differences in culture and religion create differences over policy issues, rang- 
ing from human rights to immigration to trade and commerce to the environ- 
ment. Decreasingly able to mobilize support and from coalitions on the basis 
of ideology, governments and groups will increasingly attempt to mobilize 
support by appealing to common religion and civilizational identity.“ 


His analysis of religion in the post-cold war era does not account for sec- 
ularization, and thus his assessment of modernity remains superficial and of- 
fers little insight. Consequently, he ignores the emergence and resurgence of 
religion as a response to both modernity’s spiritual crisis and as a direct re- 
sponse to western cultural symbols’ penetration of non-western societies. This 
is linked directly to his absurd claim that modernization does not produce sig- 
nificant transformation in the culture and values of those societies undergoing 
rapid economic development. 

Most modern radical social movements, which often take the form of re- 
ligious fundamentalism, occur as disenfranchised sections of society voice 
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their grievances against the more fortunate or ruling classes within their own 
society, often viewed as being backed by western powers. This combines what 
Emile Durkheim (d. 1917) terms “anomie” or a state of “normlessness” that 
manifests itself today in the form of an acute identity crisis, and constitutes 
the most potentially potent form of intercivilzational conflict. This situation 
is likely to worsen, as modernization will eventually destroy indigenous cul- 
tures and further intensify the ambiguous problems of identity. Huntington’s 
“clash of civilizations” thesis ignores this intercivilizational clash and, to this 
extent, remains a shallow, inaccurate prediction of the future of world politics. 
All the faults of his analysis stem from his fundamental inability to recognize 
the exact nature of civilization or to be true to his own definition. 

There has been much talk of a resurgence of religion or religious move- 
ments in recent years. However, the fact that the privatization of religion, 
thought to be one of secularization’s fundamental precepts, did not occur as 
absolutely and completely as it was once assumed is often ignored.’ Its effects 
were largely exaggerated, and while it seems that modem secular civilization 
is becoming ever more dominant globally, an internal countermovement to 
this process does exist — the rapid internal crumbling of this very civilization.” 
Values from the dominated civilizations, as well as the religious traditions that 
it has pushed into the private sphere, are resurfacing. In fact, no civilization is 
now totally intact and all of them are experiencing tension. 

While this tension seems more evident in the non-western world in terms 
of social, political, and economic instability, partly due to the legacy of colo- 
nialism and neocolonialism, it is also present in the West. Here, it seems to be 
centered on the loss of intrinsic meaning, between those who want to return 
to a traditional life (many of whom have embraced another religion) or have 
gone back to traditional Christianity, and the rest of society. This tension shows 
no signs of decreasing in the foreseeable future; in fact, it is mostly likely to 
rise. What this means in terms of civilizational dialogue is that dialogue should 
be both inter-civilizational and intra-civilizational. 

In recent years democratization has been linked to modernization and 
development. Not so long ago the dominant dogma in the West, as well as in 
the East and South, was that democracy is a luxury that could only come 
after development had solved society’s material problems. Democracy is a 
modern concept in the sense that it is the very definition of modernity — if 
we understand modernity as the adoption of the principle that human beings 
individually and collectively are responsible for their history.*° Secularization 
is also part of the underlying basis for the above process. The modernity in 
question is therefore linked to capitalism, and the democracy it produces is 
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limited, just like capitalism itself is limited. In this way, the processes of mod- 
ernization, development, globalization, and democratization are intrinsically 
linked. They suffer from the same internal contradictions of modernity, which 
have become so apparent today and can be said to the very basis of the modern 
world’s crisis. 


A Critical Reassessment of Modernization and 
Globalization Trends 


Huntington points out that while a shared commitment to democracy may 
well help strengthen friendly ties among western countries, the spread of 
democracy in non-western societies simply provides an avenue for religious 
fundamentalists or indigenous cultural movements to take power. This result 
will lead to increased conflict with the West, as these groups often espouse 
values far removed from those characteristic of western democratic societies 
(viz., universality and respect for human rights). Consequently, he asserts that 
democratizing the non-western world will lead to a clash as electoral systems 
are easily hijacked by anti-western cultural traditionalists. What he fails to 
recognize and even connect to his earlier comments about the West’s efforts 
to maintain its international predominance,*! however, is that its push for non- 
western civilizations to adopt western ideas of democracy and human rights 
are often carried out with a political agenda designed to maintain its current 
global dominance and hegemony. 

One of the central questions raised by Huntington is whether institutions 
of modernity (e.g., liberal democracy and free markets) work only in the West 
or if there is something broader in their appeal that will allow them to take 
root in non-western societies. In terms of democracy, he argues that democ- 
ratization is most successful in countries where Christian and western influ- 
ences are strong. 


New democratic regimes appear most likely to stabilize in the Southern and 
Central European countries that were predominantly Catholic and Protestant, 
and less certainly, in Latin American countries ... democratic prospects in 
the Muslim republics are bleak. By [the] 1990s, except for Cuba, democratic 
transitions had occurred in most of the countries, outside Africa,’ whose 
people espoused Western Christianity or where major Christian influences 
existed. 


The people to the east and south of this line are Orthodox or Muslim; they 
are generally less advanced economically; they seem much less likely to 
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develop stable democratic political systems. The Velvet Curtain of culture 
has replaced the Iron Curtain of ideology as the most significant dividing 
line in Europe. 


Western ideas of individualism, liberalism, human rights, equality, liberty, 
the rule of law, democracy, free markets, the separation of church and state, 
often have little resonance in Islamic, Confucian, Japanese, Hindu, Buddhist 
or Orthodox cultures.*° 


His failure to recognize that these ideals can assume different forms 
blinds him to philosophical and ideological nuances of these terms as well 
as to the unique ideological and philosophical traditions of other civilizations. 
Since he does not believe in multiculturalism, whether national or interna- 
tional, the West’s superiority remains very much a given and must be pre- 
served at all costs; hence his “academic” endeavors to warn us of the “clash 
of civilizations.” 

This line of unlinear development has been around in various forms in 
the social sciences, ranging from the modernization theory to the “inevitability 
of secularism” thesis. All of these theories are connected by the theory of cul- 
tural essentialism, which views obstacles to development in the non-western, 
non-Christian part of the world as overwhelmingly internal and unchanging.°° 
The “logic” of this assumption is based upon the core tenant of cultural es- 
sentialism: The present in any given history contains all of that history in its 
structure. Its advocates have sought to explain the failure to modernize and 
democratize in terms of persistent patrimonial influences in the political field 
and internal cultural (for Huntington, essentially religious) obstacles to de- 
velopment. Consequently, imported modernization at the levels of both in- 
stitution and of ideation brought forth a neo-patrimonial state rather than a 
modern nation state. For Huntington, those modern nation states that did de- 
velop were deprived of western values and ideals and thus prone to extrem- 
ism and religious resurgence. 

Following his basic premise of the West’s superiority, Huntington does 
not appreciate that every civilization must be allowed to determine its own 
definition of human rights, the rule of law, market form, and so on. In so 
doing, his work marks yet another chapter in the continued attempts at ide- 
ological colonization that the West has been pursuing since the Reformation. 
For centuries it has set the agenda for the rest of the world with a kind of un- 
matched secular missionary zeal. Most academic disciplines have implicitly 
integrated this as a taken-for-granted a priori, and such theorists as Hunting- 
ton and his predecessors have blatantly abused this to further their own eth- 
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nocentric and dogmatic views in the guise of exporting “liberty” and “free- 
dom” to the world’s “oppressed” peoples.°’ Although non-western civiliza- 
tions are too weak to set the agenda for the West, they at least must be able 
to set their own agenda. The movement toward this goal has set off many 
alarm bells for the supporters of western superiority, among them Samuel 
Huntington. 

Huntington’s claim that Islam and democratization are incompatible is 
based on the somewhat ambiguous claims that Islam is inherently theocratic 
and that secularism is alien to the Islamic polity (Islam recognizes no sepa- 
ration of temporal and spiritual authority). However, if one examines this 
claim within a historic perspective, it does not seem to be valid. The idea 
that Islam is both a religion and a state is, in fact, a very recent concept that 
may date back, at the earliest, to the second decade of the twentieth century.* 
All that “political Islam” retains from the past is the juristic tradition linking 
politics to religion. Islam, being a religion of collective morals, contains 
very little that is specifically political: how to form states, run governments, 
or manage organizations. The ability to monopolize a certain religion has 
always been one of the state’s usual instruments for ensuring ideological 
hegemony. 

The historical Islamic state inherited this tradition. It was against a back- 
ground of religio-political opposition movements against the state, such as 
that of the Shi‘ah who challenged the legitimacy of the government, that the 
official juridic theory of the state emerged by a way of counterargument. The 
new official theory had to justify and legitimize the government and its activ- 
ities in religious terms. This can be considered as the historic origin of the 
convergence between religion and politics in Islamic history. Ideologically, 
this convergence was expressed in a body of literature produced by state- 
employed jurists with the implicit intention of conferring religious legitimacy 
on the political rulers. This has led many scholars to mistakenly identify this 
development as evidence of Islam’s “inherently theocratic” nature and hence 
its incompatibly with democracy. 

The slower pace of democratization in Muslim countries cannot be at- 
tributed to their Islamic cultural essence and internal obstacles to development. 
These processes should be viewed in terms of the Muslim world’s ongoing 
historical development and, to some extent, its resistance to incorporate “‘west- 
em ideals” wholesale. Huntington, who does not define democratization, nev- 
ertheless argues that it is purely a western inspired and implemented concept. 
If this is true, than how can it not lead to westernization in the long run? Part 
of the Muslim world’s alleged rejection of democratization is based on its on- 
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going efforts to redefine this term in ways that are more compatible with the 
region’s history and cultural developments. The other crucial point, which 
Huntington opportunely ignores, is that the changes brought about by mod- 
ernization, especially the growth of industrialization and urbanization, were 
often inspired by the modern industrialized nations’ economic, political, and 
social penetration of the industrializing nations. 

Finally, despite Huntington’s claim that modernization and democracy 
have no cultural influence, both of these processes are not empty procedural 
shells that exist in the abstract, away from the cultural values of the surround- 
ing society. When they occur in a country, it is inevitable that their underlying 
culture values also take root and fundamentally effect and bring about new 
cultural formations. The spread of modern and democratic institutions pre- 
supposes a degree of hegemony in associated values, norms, and aspirations. 
This further reduces cultural distance across societies, which is then further 
intensified by the process of economic globalization. Huntington’s claim that 
“(t]he interactions among peoples of different civilizations enhances the civ- 
ilizational-consciousness of people that, in turn, invigorates differences and 
animosities stretching or thought to stretch back deep into history”*’ does not 
seem to hold true in the light of empirical reality. 

In fact, with only a few exceptions, western ties with non-western coun- 
tries have improved substantially in the wake of the movements toward de- 
mocratization. These countries are far less likely to adopt anti-western rhetoric 
and foreign policies than are non-democracies. Due to this development, some 
scholars view the West’s recent promotional efforts to spread democracy as a 
neo-colonial project that seeks to secure indirect control through global trade 
and democratization. 


Western Decline and Images of the World System 
after the Cold War 


Huntington’s overall theory is riddled with contradictions. While apparently 
arguing for greater political, economic, and military integration and encour- 
aging westernization, he simultaneously claims that western intervention in 
the affairs of other civilizations is “most dangerous.” He seems to be lamenting 
the perceived loss of the “good old days” of western dominance, but remains 
fearful that any more intervention would further reduce the West’s power. He 
perceives western culture and civilization as inherently superior, but does not 
want to risk its further decline by exporting its values because non-western 
(viz., inherently inferior) civilizations neither appreciate nor understand a truly 
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superior civilization. This supposed ungratefulness is marked by anti-western 
movements worldwide. This level of analysis suggests that either Huntington 
seriously lacks any historical knowledge, or that he takes for granted the 
history of colonialism and imperialism as a process of “civilizing” the “un- 
civilized,” for which the “uncivilized” remain “ungrateful.” Due to this “un- 
gratefulness,” the West must reevaluate its policy of intervention in order to 
ensure its survival and superiority. 

Furthermore, he warns of two more “evils” threatening western civiliza- 
tion: immigration and multiculturalism. “Western culture is challenged by 
groups within Western societies.”°! One such challenge comes from non- 
western immigrants who refuse to assimilate by maintaining their own cus- 
toms, values, and culture. This is most noticeable among Muslims in Europe 
and Hispanics in the United States. If assimilation fails, internal strife will fol- 
low. “The erosion of Christianity among Westerns is likely to be at worst only 
a very long term threat to the health of Western civilization.” 

The other great threat are the multiculturalists, for “[i]n the name of mul- 
ticulturalism they have attacked the identification of the United States with 
Western civilization, denied the existence of a common American culture, and 
promoted racial, ethnic, and other subnational cultural identities and group- 
ing.”® “A multi-civilizational United States will not be the United States; it 
will be the United Nations.’ He goes on to assert that the clash between the 
mulitculturalists and the defenders of western civilization is the real clash: 
“Are we Western people or are we something else? The future of the United 
States and the West depends on Americans reaffirming their commitment to 
Western civilization.” 

In this one statement, Huntington manages to exclude one in five Amer- 
icans, for since 1965 one in five children in the United States is either an im- 
migrant or the child of an immigrant, mostly from Hispanic and Asian ethnic 
groups, not to mention the African Americans, many of whom identify more 
with their non-western roots.” It is not clear to what extent he views these 
people as “American,” for they clearly do not fit into his definition of what it 
means to be an American. In response to his question of “[a]re we Western 
people or are we something else?” one must answer that, no doubt much to 
his dismay, current population projection reveal that by 2030 white Americans 
will no longer be the majority population.” 

By rejecting multiculturalism as intrinsically negative and dangerous to 
the survival of the country’s western heritage, Huntington fails to recognize 
the positive and important cultural and other contributions made by its various 
ethnic groups. For example, by deeming Africa as constituting only “half a 
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civilization,” he belittles its people’s momentous and ongoing contributions 
to American political culture, economy, history, and civilization. To cite just 
a few, enslaved African Americans contributed to and fueled the American 
economy. Their struggles for freedom pushed the American creed of liberty 
to its limits by highlighting the contradictions between theory and practice. 
The ensuing civil rights movement, yet another milestone, was a wake-up call 
for a country founded on claims of liberty and equality. Huntington is so afraid 
of multiculturalism’s possible detrimental effects that he greatly overempha- 
sizes its results. Although it is true that the country is becoming increasingly 
multi-ethnic, most important and influential positions are still occupied by 
white Americans. 

Huntington fails to realize that multiculturalism may not mean one cul- 
ture defeating another, but rather a beneficial process of mutual borrowing 
leading to a gradual synthesis of cultures. The multicultural movement in 
the United States and the growing impact of immigration on Europe pro- 
vide the best examples. It seems that there have been efforts in both places 
to adapt to a multi-civilizational and increasingly interdependent society. 
Of course there will be strains and conflicts, because individuals and groups 
will clash over what sort of adaptations are necessary or desirable and how 
fast they should be implemented. However, the underlying process appears 
to be irreversible and irresistible. Thus it seems that non-western societies 
are transformed by their contact with the West, and that the West itself is 
altered in substantial ways by immigration, multiculturalism, and similar 
realities. 

There also does not seem to be much empirical proof of his claim that the 
West is declining vis-a-vis other civilizations. One possible exception here is 
what he calls the “Sinic’” civilization. This potential threat represented by its 
ongoing rise is easy to exaggerate, because China remains a relatively poor 
country despite its size and recent rapid economic growth. Average incomes 
for its citizens are less than one tenth of those in the United States, and only 
30 percent of its population is urbanized. For all of its problems, the demise 
of the West has been greatly exaggerated. 

Africa, still suffering from years of imperialism and colonialism and their 
legacies, remains ensnared in political fragmentation, ethnic turmoil, and 
poverty. Much the same can be said of the Subcontinent. With the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, Russia and its successor states (Huntington’s “Slavic- 
Orthodox” world) will need decades to recover from the wreckage of political 
and economic collapse. Latin America has only recently begun a weak recov- 
ery from a decade of debt and economic recession. Japan, which peaked in 
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the late 1980s, is going through a period of economic stagnation and retains 
only limited political and military clout. 

In terms of the Islamic world, Huntington claims that the centuries-old 
military interaction between the West and Islam is unlikely to decline. In fact, 
it can only become more virulent® because “Islam has bloody borders” Thus 
the ongoing Islamic resurgence is potentially the greatest threat. He cites the 
Islamic world’s demographic and religious surge as a source of strength and 
potential danger. Once again, by blatantly ignoring history in his analysis, he 
conveniently forgets to mention that the initial spread of Islamic fundamen- 
talist movements is the result of a deliberate British — and later on American 
— foreign policy objective to prevent the spread of communism, nationalism, 
and pan-Arabism. The West actively pursued this “green crescent” policy to 
ensure that communism met with a resistant rival: Islam. Recent events, such 
as Washington’s support of the Afghan Mujahideen throughout the 1980s, are 
proof of this. 

Furthermore, in recent years the major oil-exporting countries have wit- 
nessed steep declines in their export revenues as the real price of oil continues 
to decline. The Gulf war also revealed the West’s vast military superiority. 
Although there seems to an element of truth in Huntington’s claim that re- 
cently the West has often found itself in conflict with parts of the Islamic 
world, he ignores the fact that it has been the West, and not the Islamic world, 
that has typically prevailed. Moreover, if we consider recent global develop- 
ments purely in civilizational terms, then how can we account for such intra- 
civilizational wars as Iran vs. Iraq, Iraq vs. Kuwait, and the civil wars in 
Somalia and Rwanda? 

His theory overemphasizes the differences among civilizations and neg- 
lects to consider what they have in common, particularly the fundamental sim- 
ilarities between Judaism, Christianity. and Islam. He presents an overly 
simplistic view of reality and promotes bloc-based thinking, as if civilizations 
do not overlap and frequently interpenetrate and engage in cultural exchange. 
If he were to acknowledge this simple historical and well-documented fact, 
his whole analysis would become redundant and might even cause him to re- 
alize its overall absurdity. 


The Policy Implications of Huntington’s Thesis 


Given his thesis’ historical and factual errors, essentializations, generalizations, 
and oversimplifications, one can only hope that the world’s policymakers will 
not adopt his propositions as guidelines, for his thesis has the potential to be 
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extremely dangerous. In addition to being both inaccurate and wrong as re- 
gards his citation of historical facts,” it contains deeply embedded prejudices 
that most academics, save a few remaining Orientalists’' and neo-Orientalists, 
abandoned long ago. If the leaders of the major world powers, particularly 
those of the United States, accept this worldview and systematically adopt 
and implement policies based upon it, countries belonging to “other civiliza- 
tions”? would be forced to take countermeasures. This would, in turn, cause 
a series of interactions that would turn Huntington’s propositions into a terri- 
fying self-fulfilling prophecy. One must remain hopeful that the numerous 
criticisms his thesis has received from around world will cause policymakers 
to reject his propositions. 

His thesis also seems to ignore the fact that Islamic movements are diverse 
and that most of the puritanical reformist movements are no different in char- 
acter than most other modern social movements: They represent a general dis- 
enchantment with the status quo and seek change through the political process. 
The only distinguishing factor of puritanical reformist movements is that they 
use religious slogans as rallying points for their political agenda in an attempt 
to widen their mass appeal. For all their rhetoric of a return to traditionalism, 
these movements remain very modern in character, using the avenues of “dif- 
ferentiation of spheres” (made possible by secularization) to further their po- 
litical motives, taking religion “hostage” en route. 

Huntington’s claim that the cold war has been replaced by a “clash of 
civilizations” is hardly a new thesis, for it has roots in historic encounters 
between Christendom and the Islamic East.” For Europe, the memory of the 
fear caused by the Ottoman Empire’s military advance as far as Hungary is 
not so distant. The early part of the twentieth century saw the empire’s dis- 
solution, and by the mid-twentieth century most urban Muslims could not 
but be aware of the westernization” that has affected of much of their daily 
life. 

The global effects of integration into the global economy have been in- 
escapable for even the remotest parts of the world. The geographical mapping 
of the Middle East, as we know it today, is a twentieth-century development. 
Turkey, for example, only achieved independence in 1922, whereas some Arab 
countries had a limited degree of independence from around that period but 
only obtained full independence between 1945-62. A western military pres- 
ence, colonialism, and imperialism are fundamental components of the re- 
gion’s historic development, for the West mapped out its borders and the 
division of land. In the second half of the twentieth century, most parts of the 
Muslim world acknowledged that western education was vital for the achieve- 
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ment of material progress. The new group of western-educated thinkers only 
accelerated this process. Education was viewed as one of the main secrets of 
the West’s success. 

As Lewis has noted,” this view was common at the end of the nine- 
teenth century among the Middle Eastern explorers of Europe. It was 
thought that political freedom was the secret source of western power and 
success, the “Aladdin’s lamp with which the East might conjure up the 
genie of progress and win the fabulous treasures of the gorgeous and mys- 
terious Occident.”’° Muslim intellectuals tended to be optimistic about their 
ability to copy successful foreign education systems” in the hope that other 
social, economic, and political processes would follow automatically. Thus 
the civilizational development of the West” and the Muslim world have not 
been in total opposition, without ever overlapping, as Huntington seems to 
suggest. 

Many critics of Huntington have pointed out that the Islamic world is very 
diverse in terms of culture, traditions, and language. Furthermore, its main 
national and international players are states that are driven by their own inter- 
ests and often have more conflict with their neighbors than they do with the 
West. This point can be best illustrated by Saudi Arabia and Iran, both of which 
continually invoke Islam to legitimate their rule. Yet Saudi Arabia is a staunch 
American ally, while Iran is an active opponent of American foreign policy. 
Furthermore, after Iraq’s 1990 invasion of Kuwait many Muslim countries 
(e.g., Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Egypt) joined the American war effort against 
that largely Muslim state. 

Huntington’s thesis ignores not only the friendly and strategic relations 
that the United States has with several Muslim countries, but also the historical 
evolution of American policy toward Islamic movements and the changing 
rhetoric about them in the West. During much of the cold war, the biggest 
American fear in the Middle East was of secular Arab nationalism, which 
seemed hostile to the West and friendly toward the Soviet Union. Islamic 
movements looked like far more compliant allies when compared with Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, who fanned the flames of secular nationalism throughout the 
1950s and 1960s. Israel had the same idea, especially after its 1967 occupation 
of the West Bank and Gaza. Viewing the secular Palestinian Liberation Or- 
ganization as a threat, it encouraged the rise of Islamic movements that were 
competing with it; later these movements would give birth to the militant 
Hamas. 

The role of western foreign policy in aiding and in some cases sponsoring 
Islamic movements cannot — and should not — be overlooked. In the late 
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1970s and early 1980s the West came face to face with its own creation, gone 
terribly wrong as in the case of the Frankenstein monster. The genie was now 
out of the bottle, western-funded and trained, and militantly pursuing its po- 
litical goals under the guise of Islamic ideals. These very same liberation 
movements have now become the new enemy: Islamic fundamentalism. 

The American experience in Afghanistan is a prime example; Washing- 
ton placed the highest priority on combating the communist government in 
Afghanistan, which led it to provide significant support that helped the Mu- 
jahideen overthrow it. After the cold war, a hostile Islamic regime appeared 
and became the target of many of the very same CIA-trained guerrillas. 

History suggests that American interests in the Islamic world cannot be 
based on whether a movement or a regime professes to be Islamic. Strategic 
interests vary across time and place and are independent of any actor’s Is- 
lamic nature. The nature and structure of most of these groups suggests that 
they are essentially modern militant social movements, often foreign-inspired 
and funded, operating under an Islamic guise to broaden their mass appeal. 
Most Islamic countries do not see themselves as being in conflict with the 
United States. In fact, many of those states that opposed it in the 1950s and 
1960s were nationalist, like much of the non-Muslim non-western world. 
Furthermore, had a Saudi-supported Islamic movement managed to over- 
throw Nasser’s nationalist government, the resulting consequences would 
have been against the Soviet Union. If such an event had in fact taken place, 
the relationship between Egypt’s Islamic government and the United States 
would most definitely have been friendly. 


Conclusion 


We conclude that Huntington’s analysis completely ignores the role of states 
in the international arena, a somewhat surprising stance for an international 
relations expert and political scientist. This absence is neither accidental nor 
careless theorizing, but rather a deliberate attempt to redefine world politics 
based on the supposed fault lines of ethnicity, race, and religion. “Civilizations 
do not control states, states control civilizations.”’”? Recent events have shown 
that states move away from civilizational ties and reembrace them when it is 
in their interests to do so. For example, France and the United States belong 
to the same civilizational category, according to Huntington’s definition, yet 
France continues to reject Pax Americana’s hegemonic claim or trust its se- 
curity to the United States. Another such example is Iran’s siding with Chris- 
tian Armenia in its conflict with Muslim Azerbaijan. 
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One more major stumbling block is the logical shortcomings inherent in 
neo-liberal theory: its failure to consider that the prospects for peace are tightly 
linked to calculations about military power and expenditure. The role of these 
two factors are not considered to be a function of international economic con- 
siderations, for modern states (or, in Huntingtonian terms, western civilization) 
are supposed to be primarily motivated by the desire to achieve prosperity. 
Thus the basis of stability is the creation, expansion, and maintenance of a 
liberal economic system. Here Huntington departs from neo-liberalism: he 
does not believe that the spread of economic liberalism will prevent war or 
civilizational clashes. 

Nonetheless, both theories fail to acknowledge the role of military ex- 
penditure in the liberal economic system and how it dictates its terms on the 
world order. A clear example of this is the Bush administration’s increased 
military expenditure almost immediately after 9/11. Furthermore, if we con- 
sider the long war between Iran and Iraq that completely devastated both 
countries, once among the region’s strongest military powers, we realize 
that its major benefactors were the western powers both in terms of arms 
sales to both sides and the internal destruction of two possibly troublesome 
States. 

Even if one accepts Huntington’s thesis, it would be more accurate to 
argue that civilizational differences are manipulated and exploited in order to 
maintain and perpetuate western hegemonic control. This process has a lot 
more to do with economics and economic supremacy than it does with civi- 
lizational clashes. This point can best be illustrated by how Hindu and Jewish 
fundamentalism, both strong and active agents and at least theoretically at 
odds with the West’s liberalism, do not generate the same concern and anxiety 
as does Islamic fundamentalism. No theory of the potential clash between 
Islam and the West is complete without a thorough analysis of the volatile re- 
lationship of the West and oil, yet another theoretical consideration that Hunt- 
ington does not address. 

Furthermore, history has shown that although Muslim unity has been the 
ideal of many Muslim societies, it has remained elusive. In contemporary his- 
tory, the Muslim world has failed to become a unified political entity and a sin- 
gle actor on the international level. If one compares it with Europe, one realizes 
that the latter has been far more successful in its efforts to integrate and act in 
unison. Moreover, in terms of western security the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has acted with a degree of unity rarely achieved by Muslims. From 
a cultural essentialist view, this may be explained in terms of the Muslims’ sup- 
posed internal failures that can be traced back to Islam itself. However, a closer 
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examination reveals that this deplorable situation has more to do with foreign 
interference and interests than anything else. The West has a long history of 
exploiting sectarian differences to maintain its hegemonic control. Thus, quite 
naturally, the motto “divide and rule” still holds true today. 

Huntington’s thesis remains closer to racial prejudice than a scientific 
paradigm. His perceived threats originate from his fear of multiculturalism 
and its consequences, based on his own personal conviction of western su- 
periority. His thesis is dangerous on two grounds: (1) It fuels “commonsense” 
misconceptions about the incompatibility of civilizations based on religious 
differences. This perpetuates both internal and national intolerance, as the 
perceived threats of multiculturalism are combined with the new post-9/11 
fears of the “enemy among us.” One consequence of this has been the mind- 
less murder of some innocent turban-wearing Sikhs who supposedly resem- 
bled bin Laden, the looting of mosques, and acts of violence against 
Arab-looking children (many of whom were actually not Arab); and (2) Hunt- 
ington’s rhetoric legitimizes the mistakes of western foreign policy by di- 
verting attention from real issues to imaginary ones based on the old western 
fear of “inferior races” gaining ground. Adopting such a perspective will 
harm the United States and its security, as well as result in even more de- 
struction and violence. There is a long overdue need to revise American for- 
eign policy and learn from past mistakes instead of perpetually creating new 
ones. 

Finally, if we have refuted the “clash of civilizations” theory, then what 
of the “dialogue between civilizations” theory? As shown above, any dia- 
logue with modern secular civilization is based on the inequality of power, 
the West’s setting the agenda for the rest of the world, and all non-western 
civilizations being reduced to answering questions posed by the West. How- 
ever, dialogue is both essential and necessary between what remains of tra- 
ditional civilizations (none of them are completely intact) and modern secular 
civilization. The most appropriate bridge is religious dialogue. In addition 
several elements, all of which are based in one way or another (but are not 
identical with) religion, must be addressed in any serious civilizational dia- 
logue. Therefore, if dialogue is going to lead to understanding and be mean- 
ingful, it must be centered on a dialogue among religions. If the adherents of 
these religions can come to understand each other on both the formal level 
and on the level of inner respect for the same truth, respect over and above 
the ordinary understanding of tolerance, then we will have already laid the 
foundation for true civilizational dialogue. 
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The Genesis and Development of 
the Maqasid al-Qur’an 


Tazul Islam 


Abstract 


Magasid al-Qur’an is an emerging science that promotes an un- 
derstanding of the Qur’anic discourse’s purposive (maqasidic) 
angle. Beginning with preliminary ideas in the fifth Islamic cen- 
tury, it has now achieved the status, in the eyes of many prominent 
contemporary Muslims, of being a specific science. Having been 
the subject of scholarly discussion in articles, books, television 
programs, seminars and conferences, this subject has created a 
new academic debate in the very contemporary field of Qur’anic 
studies. This study explores its genesis and conceptual develop- 
ments over time by analyzing the root of this science as well as 
how it has fared at the hands of early and modern scholarship of 
the Qur’an. Its findings are expected to contribute to presenting 
this field to the public in a compact form. 


Introduction 


The terms maqdsid al-Qur’an (the higher objectives of the Qur’an) and 
magasid al-Shari‘ah (the higher objectives of Islamic law) regularly appear 
in the works of prominent contemporary Muslim scholars. They did not invent 
the former term, however, for it was used as far back as the eleventh century. 
Perhaps the celebrated scholar al-Ghazali (d. 1111), among others, pioneered 
its use in his Jawahir al-Qur’an and introduced a theoretical framework on 
this subject. After him, such well-known traditional scholars as al-Baghawi, 
al-Razi, al-Biga‘i also paid some attention to this subject, a practice that con- 
tinued until the encounter with modern Qur’anic scholarship. Muhammad 
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Abduh (d. 1905) may be the first modern scholar who deals with this issue, 
but many others, among them Rashid Rida (d. 1935), Sa‘id Nursi (d. 1960), 
Ibn Ashur (d. 1973), Hasan al-Banna (d. 1949), Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938), 
Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), Abul A‘la Mawdudi (d. 1989), Izzat Darwazah (d. 
1987), Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 1996), and Yusuf al-Qaradawi (b. 1926), 
have made significant contributions to it. 

But it seems that contemporary scholarship is somewhat reluctant to take 
full advantage of the early scholarship, as modern scholars seldom refer to it 
in their discussion and there is hardly any similarity between the core theses 
of both sides. This is pretty much the case with modern scholarship as well, 
for the works of modem scholars are notably diversified and mostly dissimilar 
from each other. For example, those scholars who enumerate the Qur’an’s ob- 
jectives provide anywhere from one to twenty-five such objectives. The 
themes also vary from scholar to scholar and are highly influenced by their 
time and intellectual makeup. 

In both early and modern scholarship, however, maqdasid al-Qur ’Gn re- 
ceived a brilliant breakthrough in terms of conceptual development. A pro- 
longed succession of this term’s use and conceptual development has so far 
left a rich sizable and insightful legacy of literature on this subject. Promi- 
nent Muslim scholars considered magdsid al-Qur’an a type of Islamic sci- 
ence, a lofty axis of the Qur’an and a particular approach to the Qur’an that 
promotes an exclusive maqasidic (purposive) understanding of the Qur’anic 
discourse. The genesis of this concept formally came to the light when, per- 
haps for the first time, this precise term apparently occurred in al-Ghazali’s 
treatise Jawahir al-Qur ’an. Since then, it has kept abreast with every fresh 
development in Qur’anic literature. At some point in time, it finally reached 
the stage where some prominent Qur’anic exegetes (e.g., Ibn Ashur and Dar- 
wazah) included it in the prerequisite principles of Qur’anic exegesis (adab 
al-tafsir). 

Moreover, a popular maqasidic trend has become an almost common 
feature of a number of contemporary tafsir (Qur’anic commentary) works, 
such as Rida’s Tafsir al-Manar, Ibn Ashur’s Tafsir al-Tahrir wa al-Tanwir, 
Mawdudi’s Tafhīm al-Qur’an, Qutb’s Fi Zilal al-Our’an, Darwazah’s Al- 
Tafsir al-Hadith, and others. Thus this trend should be seen as an approach 
to understanding Qur’anic concepts and precepts, as has been the case with 
such recent studies as Hanan Lahham’s Maqasid al-Our an al-Karim (2004) 
and Abd al-Karim Hamidi’s Maqasid al-Qur’an al-Karim min Tashri‘ al- 
Ahkam (2009). Although these authors treated the topic comprehensively and 
profoundly, they seem mostly reluctant to deal with its origin and develop- 
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ment. In an attempt to fill this gap, this study ventures to explore this partic- 
ular angle. 


Definition of Maqdasid al-Qur’an 

The term magasid is the plural form of magsid,' a passive participle de- 
rived from the root gasd. With several shades of meanings, the Qur’an and 
Sunnah both use gasd in different ways, such as: 


(1) Straightforwardness of the way’: “And upon Allah is the responsibility 
to explain [gasd] the Straight Path” (Q. 16:9). Commenting literally on its 
phrase qasd al-sabil, some scholars understand it as “a straight path that 
has no curve.” 

(2) Moderation‘: “And be moderate [aqsid] in your pace” (Q. 31:19). Qasd 
here refers to “not making hasty pace” and “balancing between hastiness 
and slowness.’ Some prophetic traditions corroborate this denotation: 
“And always adopt a middle, moderate, regular course (al-gasd) whereby 
you will reach your target (paradise)’” and “you must follow a moderate 
path (gasidan).”* According to some interpreters, the term qasd in these 
traditions refers to “moderation in word and action” as well as “the middle 
between two ways.”!° 

(3) Intending to head for a destination: The Arabs use the phrase aqsid al- 
sahm (The arrow hits the target) with reference to this meaning.” 


However, being a passive participle, magasid literally signifies intentions, 
purposes, aims, ends, goals, and objectives.'? Muslim scholars who are en- 
gaged in developing maqasidic thought" use it to indicate intents or objectives, 
as can be seen by such phrases as maqdsid al-Shari 5 (the intents of the Law- 
giver), maqasid al-Shart‘ah'° (the purposes of Islamic law), al-maqdasid al- 
shar ‘tyah"’ (legal intents), maqdsid al-tashrī T": (the purposes of legislation), 
and maqasid al-Qur’an"? (the objectives of the Qur’an).”° 

Some scholars of Qur’anic studies have tried to formulate a definition for 
magqasid al-Our ’an. For example, Muhammad Khalil defines it as “the intents 
of God that are taken from the Qur’anic texts because those texts consist of 
sentences and phrases that have connotations of meanings and substances that 
revolve around an objective or some objectives that form that objective or 
those objectives.’”! Abd al-Karim Hamidi points out that “Maqdasid al-Qur ’an 
is the intents for which the Qur’an was revealed, so that the interests of the 
people are actualized.” He then further explains “intents” as referring to the 
“intended meanings and wisdoms behind revelation of the Qur’an, which are 
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distributed over general, specific, and partial categories.” According to him, 
the general intents can be noticed in the entire Qur’an (or at least in most of 
it), the specific intents can be seen in a specific case of Qur’anic legislation, 
and the partial intents can be observed in a single case of Qur’anic laws.” 

The scholars’ views and portrayals of maqdasid al-Our ’an provide some 
salient features that help devise a definition for it. For instance, al-Ghazali 
presents the maqdasid al-Qur ’ān as a science ( ‘i/m) and the loftiest core of the 
Qur’an,” Rida considers it a type of fiqh,” Darwazah sees it as a unity between 
maqasid and was il (means) representing the entire Qur’an,”’ and Ibn Ashur 
introduces it as a method to understanding God’s intents and a criteria and 
principle of Qur’anic exegesis.”* In light of these aforementioned clues, the 
maqasid al-Qur’an could be defined as “a science of understanding the 
Qur’anic discourse in light of its purposes (maqasid), which represent the core 
of the Qur’an and are corroborated by their means, and distributed among the 
understandable (muhkam) verses of the Qur’an.””” 

Given the above, two decisive clues are rather clear: (1) the maqasid al- 
Quran has been recognized as a science and that “the term ‘science’ is used 
in al-Ghazali’s Jawahir al-Qur’an in a loose sense; it means knowledge, 
the subject of study or intellectual discipline.’*° Being a science, it is there- 
fore a systematically organized body of knowledge that deals with the 
Qur’an’s conceptual framework, and (2) considering the maqasid al-Our ’Gn 
as the Qur’an’s core, any attempt to approach the Qur’an’s subject matter 
that does not contain a maqasidic perspective would be considered a periph- 
eral undertaking. 


Magasid al-Qur’an and Magasid al-Shari‘ah 

Magasid al-Qur’an and magqasid al-Shari‘ah are distinctive terms. While the 
former is concerned with understanding Qur’anic concepts, precepts, and ex- 
egesis, the latter is very much engaged in understanding Islam’s legal con- 
cerns, as reflected in Ibn Ashur’s definition: 


The magqasid of the shart‘ah generally are the meanings and instances of 
wise purposes on the part of the Lawgiver (Allah) which can be discerned 
in all cases of legislation or in the majority of them to which the Law applies 
such that they can be seen not to apply excessively to a particular type of 
ruling. Included here are the occasions for the Law’s establishment, its over- 
all aim, and the meanings which can be discerned throughout the Law. It 
likewise includes objectives which are not observable in all types of rulings, 
although they are observable in many of them.*! 
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Here, its scope is restricted to Islam’s legal domain (a/-ahkam). Thus, it 
does not necessarily represent the totality of the Qur’an in the sense that the 
sacred text has only some 500 “normative” verses.*” The scope of the maqdasid 
al-Qur ‘Gn, however, goes beyond the legal sphere since the sacred text con- 
tains many issues that have no connection with laws, such as stories of past 
nations or historical events, ethos, the Hereafter, natural phenomena, scientific 
indications, and description of God’s attributes. 

The distinctive use of maqasid al-Shart‘ah and maqasid al-Qur’an is 
evident in the works of prominent Muslim scholars who, over the centuries, 
have made pioneering contributions to both subjects. Their identification of 
the Qur’an’s basic objectives, as well as the terms, enumeration, scope, and 
thematic horizon, are mostly unlike those of the Shari‘ah’s higher objectives. 
For example, al-Ghazali points out that there are six Qur’anic maqasid: in- 
troduce God, introduce the Straight Path, describe the situation in the Here- 
after,’ describe the state of those who respond the God’s call, describe the 
condition of the deniers, and teach the way-stations on the journey to God.*# 
On the other hand, he describes those of the Shari‘ah as: preserve religion, 
preserve life, preserve the faculty of reason, preserve chastity, and preserve 
property.’ 

In his view, in terms of scope and extent, the maqäāşid al-Qur ’ān com- 
prehends both the normative and non-normative coverage ofthe entire Qur’an, 
such as knowledge of God, His attributes% and works,” people’s condition in 
the Hereafter, the mention of the preceding conditions of the deniers and the 
believers (i.e., the people of Hell and the people of Paradise], humiliation and 
punishment, resurrection, the raising of the dead, the reckoning, the balance, 
the bridge, the arguments of the non-Muslims against the truth, a clear expla- 
nation of their humiliation by obvious proofs, and the striking disclosure of 
their falsehood and self-deceit, morals, lawful and unlawful injunctions, and 
so on. Meanwhile, the maqdsid al-Shari‘ah cover only the Qur’an’s normative 
portion. It should be noted that although al-Ghazali includes the dimensions 
of the maqasid al-Shari‘ah in the maqasid al-Qur ’an, he relegates the former 
to a secondary category in his classification of the latter, which means that it 
also has a narrower scope. 

This same tendency is also seen in Ibn Ashur’s** identification of these 
terms. In his words, the maqdsid al-Qur ’an number eight in total: reforming 
the belief system and educating the correct contract; purifiying morals; legis- 
lation (general and specific rulings); the ummatic polity reforming the ummah 
and preserving its order; stories and information about the past to reveal their 
good deeds and warn against their evil deeds; educating the listeners in an 
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age-appropriate manner so they can understand and spread the Shari‘ah; ad- 
vising, warning, restraining, and encouraging (a/l-wa’d and al-wa td), (al- 
targhib and al-tarhib); and exposing the Qur’an’s inimitability so that it will 
serve as a sign of the Prophet’s veracity.” As for the maqasid al-Shari‘ah, he 
classified them into three categories: (1) darurivah (safeguarding the religion 
[din]), life (nufüs), intellect (‘ugul), property (amwal), and lineage (ansab); 
hdajiyah and tahsiniyah; (2) with regard to their relationship with the entire 
community or its groups and individuals, they are divided into particular 
(juz tyah) and universal (Aulliyah); and (3) that which is certain (gat Tyah), 
probable (zanniyah), and illusionary (wahmiyah).” 

Ibn Ashur’s thesis of maqasid al-Qur’Gn covers a wide range of major 
Qur’anic themes, such as reforming the belief system (‘agidah), purifying 
morals (akhlaq), legislating laws (ahkam), relating stories of ancient nations 
(qasas), reward and requital (al-targhib and al-tarhib), and the Qur’an’s inim- 
itability (i 7az). Like al-Ghazali, he regards the Qur’an’s legal portion as one 
of its many objectives. While discussing maqasid al-Shari‘ah, he deals with 
none of the moral, theological, historical, or metaphysical issues as he did for 
the maqasid al-Qur ‘an. The same tendency can be found in the works of such 
other prominent Muslim scholars like al-Shatibi (d. 1388), Said Nursi, Rida, 
and al-Qaradawi, all of whom have contributed to both subjects. Thus, in their 
views, these subjects are distinctive and differ from each other in their classi- 
fications, functional scopes, implications, and nature. 


The Genisis and Development of Maqasid al-Qur’an 


Abu Hamid al-Ghazali was probably the first Muslim scholar to use the term 
maqasid al-Qur ‘an. It appeared in his Jawahir al-Qur ’Gn,*' a treatise that he 
had produced “at an advanced age, when he had already composed numerous 
works on many of these Islamic intellectual disciplines and ... and thus had 
already ascended to the highest peak of intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment.’ Its main thesis revolves around the “method of apprehending the 
Holy Book, i.e. upon penetrating into the depth of the inner, hidden meanings 
of the Qur’anic verses, without merely being content with their outward 
meanings. ”® The theory of maqasid al-Qur ‘an is used as tool for understand- 
ing these inner meanings, as he arranged the Qur’anic verses into six cate- 
gories and then further subdivided these six maqdsid into “primary” and 
“secondary.” 
The main objectives are as follows: 
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The definition of God to Whom man is called; the definition of the straight 
path perseverance which is required when advancing towards Him; the def- 
inition of the condition at the time of attaining to Him. The secondary ob- 
jectives are: the conditions of those who answer to the call to God, and His 
delicate dealings with them; the conditions of those who deny God; defini- 
tion of the stages of the path to God; and the manner of taking provision and 
preparation for it.“ 


The concept of maqasid al-Qur ’an in al-Ghazalt’s view is entirely concerned 
with one of the two categories of religious sciences prescribed in the Qur’an, 
first, the sciences of the shell, denoting an allegorical meaning of the exterior 
knowledge branches of five sciences as follows: (1) Arabic linguistics 
stemmed from the Qur’anic words; (2) Arabic grammar stemmed from the 
Qur’anic syntax; (3) the science of readings stemmed from the various syn- 
taxes of the Qur’an; (4) the science of phonetics stemmed from the manner 
of pronouncing Qur’anic letters; and (5) outward exegesis of a word carrying 
an apparent meaning. These are the sciences of the shell and the rind and 
the exterior of the Qur’an.* Secondly, the sciences of the core [of the 
Qur’an] which has two grades: higher and lower. The lower grade includes 
three sciences: (1) the knowledge of the stories [narrated] in the Qur’an; (2) 
God’s argument with the infidels and His dispute with them. The science of 
theology (‘ilm al-kalam) stems from this division; and (3) the knowledge of 
the bounds (hudiid) [of legal judgments]. The higher grade of the sciences 
of the core [of the Qur’an] consists in those important sciences which are 
the precedents and roots [of the three sciences already mentioned]. The no- 
blest of these higher sciences is knowledge of God and the Last Day, knowl- 
edge of the straight path and of the manner of traversing it.” 


According to al-Ghazali, the first category has hardly any connection with 
magqasid al-Our’an because it is, in fact, an organic structure of the Qur’an. 
However, the second is totally engaged with it and consists of the Qur’an’s 
conceptual framework. Al-Ghazali asserts that this category represents its core 
and the maqasid al-Qur ’an; in his presentation, it is synonymous with its un- 
derlying wisdom and its purest core.“ His illustration of this core includes all 
of the sacred text’s universal purposes,“ which he has identified as knowledge 
of God” and the Last Day, and knowledge of the Straight Path. This theory is 
recognized as important and is often quoted by al-Suyuti (d. 911) and other 
later scholars.©° 

Although it is hard to trace the precise term maqdsid al-Qur ’Gn in pre- 
Ghazalian studies of the Qur’an, this does not necessarily mean that the 
maqasidic understanding was absent. Rather, it should be argued that the 
Qur’an’s objectives were better known to the Prophet and his Companions 
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for a variety of reasons: (1) they were the revelation’s direct addressees; (2) 
they understood its genuine message by virtue of their high literary taste for 
Arabic, which gave them direct access to the revelation’s lofty literary stan- 
dards*!; and (3) they knew the context of the revelation. Al-Shatibi points out 
that the Companions’ profound skill in Arabic linguistics and close proximity 
to the Prophet enabled them to fully understand the Qur’an’s magqdsid and 
secrets.” 

It seems that even though this understanding was available, it lacked trans- 
lation into the text. This remained the case during the subsequent era, because 
those Qur’anic studies, even the full length of exegetical works,” were mostly 
characterized by brief explanatory comments on specific Qur’anic words or 
phrases that appeared unclear, difficult, or ambiguous™; paraphrastic and lin- 
guistic exegesis; and delineating grammatical and philological aspects of 
Qur’anic words.” The lexicographical nature of such exegeses might not ex- 
press the Qur’an’s universal maqasid, or even a maqsad of any specific verse, 
because it leaves no room for indentifying the tools of magqdsid, such as the- 
matic induction, wisdom (hikmah), and raison d’étre ( ‘i//ah), to function. Ev- 
idently, the mere semantic denotation of the verses is very narrow for these 
tools’ full-fledged functional scope. Hence, the genre of abovementioned ex- 
egetical works has little to contribute to the maqasidic understanding of the 
Qur’an. 

This situation changed when “hypothetical exegesis” (tafsir bi al-ray’) 
emerged. Many woks contain some implicit indications of the maqasid al- 
Quran verses. The term maqdsid was rarely used in their works, but termi- 
nologies like al-murdad, al-ma ‘ani, al-dalalah, and others provided a distance 
understanding of maqasidic denotation. One example of this can be seen in 
what al-Tabari means by a/-ma ‘ani, which contemporary scholars view as 
maqasid. He points out that the Qur’an contains all a/-ma ‘ani of the previous 
divine books, such as the import of advice (mawa ‘iz) in the Torah, of extol- 
ment (tahmid) in the Zabur, and of advice and reminders (mawa ‘iz and 
tadhkir) in the Injil (Gospels). The Qur’an gathers all of these specific imports 
and adds some more, such as encouragement (targhib), warning (tarhib), com- 
mands (‘amr), admonition (zajr), and such.*° Medieval and contemporary 
scholars of Qur’anic studies randomly identify most of these themes as 
magasid al-Qur’an. 

Among al-Ghazali’s contemporaries, the well-known Qur’anic exegete 
al-Baghawi (d. 1116) dealt with this subject. Yet instead of categorically 
defining or classifying the maqdasid al-Qur’an, he made some interesting 
points, such as specifying some major Qur’anic themes and issues followed 
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by specific maqdsid. He outlined how these maqasid could be known based 
on the following criterion. The Qur’an contains commands, warnings, good 
tidings, and advice, all of which are directed to remembrance (tadhakkur); 
stories of past nations designed to teach a lesson (i ‘tibar); examples that cause 
one to ponder (tadabbur); and indications of God’s Unity to inspire thinking 
(tafakkur). According to him, these maqdasid cannot be known in the absence 
of the sound knowledge of Qur’anic exegesis, context of its revelation, com- 
prehension of its abrogation, and understanding of its generality and partic- 
ularity.°’ This methodological approach sets al-Baghawi apart from 
al-Ghazali and such later scholars as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1209). 

While interpreting Surat al-Fatihah in his Tafsir Mafatih al-Ghayb, al- 
Razi points out that this sūrah is called “the mother of the Qur’an” because it 
comprises the entire Qur’anic theme and its maqdsid. According to him, the 
maqasid are four: theology (al-ilahivat), the Last Day (al-mi’ad), prophesy 
(al-nabawat), and divine determinism (al-gada wa al-qadar). He writes: “All 
praise is due to God alone, the Sustainer of all the worlds, The Most Gracious, 
the Dispenser of Grace” indicates the theology; “Lord of the Day of Judg- 
ment,” which refers to the Last Day; “You alone do we worship; and unto You 
alone do we turn for aid” and “Guide us the straight way, the way of those 
upon whom You have bestowed Your blessings” indicate divine determining.* 
His thesis remains restricted to indentifying the maqdsid and locating them, 
without referring to how they could be known. 

Like al-Razi, the prominent scholar Izz al-Din ibn Abd al-Salam (d. 1261) 
stated where magdsid al-Qur’an could be found. Being a pioneer theorist of 
maslahah and mafsadah, his whole thesis is overshadowed by the maqasid 
al-Shari‘ah without identifying the magdasid al-Qur ’an. In his remarkable 
Qawa’id al-Ahkam fi Masalih al-Anam, he states that “most of the maqgasid 
of the Qur’an are manifested either through the commands in pursuit of 
achieving what is beneficial and the causes that contribute to it, or through 
the prohibitions against the pursuit of what is harmful and the causes that con- 
tribute to it.” He further adds that “if we explore the maqdasid of the Qur’an 
and Sunnah, then we come to know that God commands the pursuit of what 
is good and prohibits the pursuit of what is evil.”® However, he seems to re- 
strict the scope of magdsid al-Qur’an within the extent of Shari‘ah, which 
might undermine the former’s universality since the Qur’an’s extent is wider 
than the Shari‘ah. 

Two centuries later, Burhan al-Din Abu al-Hasan Ibrahim al-Biga‘i (d. 
1480) devised a method of applying the maqasidic theory to Qur’anic exege- 
sis. One finds this tendency in his Masa id al-Nazar li al-Ishraf ‘ala Maqasid 
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al-Suwar and Nazm al-Durar, which comprehensively focus on the maqasid 
al-Our an. The first book, which is totally devoted to outlining the specific 
maqsad of each siirah, reflects his belief that each siirah has a particular pur- 
pose and that all of its verses reflect that purpose.® Moreover, he places the 
maqasid in an attributive position while pointing to the reasons why the 
Qur’an is glorious. He then includes “the highness and abundance of purposes 
(maqasid)” in some other reasons, such as the Qur’an’s miraculous reach as 
regards its unity of meanings, sublimity of synthesis, grandness of vocabu- 
laries, harmony in alphabets, loftiness of coherence, and artistic beauty of 
minute exposition, which make the Qur’an so exalted.*! 

But his views of the higher purposes of the Qur’an seem inconsistent, be- 
cause he, like al-Razi, mentions that these are a recognition of four funda- 
mentals: divinities, prophecies, the Hereafter, and determinism. With an 
apparent variation of the first, he further mentions, as did al-Ghazali, that the 
sacred text’s higher purpose is to enlighten minds with knowledge.® He further 
asserts that maqasid are centralized within the illustration of the Qur’an’s be- 
lief system, stories, and laws.“ As he frequently quotes al-Ghazali and al- 
Razi, it should be assumed that his view of maqasid is influenced by them. 
Al-Biqa‘i’s outstanding contribution is his unique application of a maqasidic 
interpretation of the Qur’an and its necessity to understand the Qur’an’s con- 
tents. Thus the integration of maqdasid with tafsir is clearly reflected in prac- 
tical terms. 

In short, these prominent Muslim scholars treated maqdsid al-Qur ‘an in 
a very serious manner. Their contributions are reflected in both its theory and 
application. These works provided some important basic theoretical under- 
standings, such as the precise use of the term magdsid al-Qur ’an; its classifi- 
cation into “primary” and “secondary”; its identification and illustrations, 
although they usually are not corroborated by sufficient evidence from the 
Qur’an or sound persuasive logical arguments; and its function and relation 
with Qur’anic exegesis, which mainly indicates the rank of maqasidic exegesis 
without referring to any methodological formula. 


The Magasid al-Qur’an in Modern 

Qur’anic Scholarship 

Over time, contemporary exegetical and non-exegetical Qur’anic studies de- 
veloped to such an extent that Qur’anic issues finally began to be treated with 
new approaches and perspectives. However, the maqasid al-Qur ’ān in this era 
could attract attention from Islamic scholarship. The most pioneering works 
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have been produced by various prolific authors and pioneers of contemporary 
Islamic scholarship, such as Abduh, Rida, Nursi, Ibn Ashur, al-Banna, Iqbal, 
Qutb, Mawdudi, Darwazah, Muhammad al-Ghazali, al-Qaradawi, and others. 
The noteworthy developments in this period are discussed further. 


Identifying the Maqasid al-Qur’an 

Traditional Muslim scholars, as mentioned above, usually imprinted their own 
theological understandings on what they identified as the maqasid al-Qur ’an. 
In their views, such major theological issues as tawhid, prophethood, reward 
and requital in the Hereafter, and divine determinism® were considered uni- 
versal maqdsid of the Qur’an. In contemporary literature, there is a paramount 
conceptual and numerical extension over identifying these maqdsid in the pre- 
modern era. In fact, the numerical variations range from one to ten. In addition, 
the conceptual diversity exceeds the theological boundary and reaches ethics, 
education (tarbiyah), sociopolitical reform, the Qur’an’s inimitability, civil 
rights, and establishing Qur’anic laws. A brief detail of these variations is pre- 
sented in the following paragraphs. 

Iqbal detects only one main purpose of the Qur’an: to awaken humanity’s 
higher consciousness of its manifold relations with God and the universe.° 
Muhammad Husain al-Dhahabi (d. 1977) identifies two universal purposes: 
to be the miracle (mu 7izah) for the Prophet and thereby testify to the authen- 
ticity of da ‘wah and his messengership, and to be a constitution for the ummah 
from which one can derive guidance (hidayah), righteousness, dignity in this 
world, and happiness in the Hereafter.%” 

Mawdudi proposes three fundamental purposes: establishing God’s law 
on Earth, making humanity true vicegerents according to His guidance, and 
making Qur’anic observers superior in this world. Mahmud Shaltut (d. 1963) 
also finds three purposes: the belief system, which purifies the mind from the 
seeds of polytheism and paganism, encompasses it with a pure spirituality, 
and comprises what is obligatory to believe in as regards God and His attrib- 
utes, revelation, angels, divine books, prophets, resurrection, and requital; 
ethics, which disciplines the mind, upraises the honor of persons and society, 
and strengthens unity and cooperation among people. It includes truthfulness, 
patience, fulfilling one’s covenant, tolerance, and similar things; and ahkam, 
the rulings mentioned in the Qur’an (e.g., worship, social norms, judicial laws, 
financial interactions, and military rules).” 

Nursi sees its universal purposes as tawhid, prophethood, resurrection, 
and justice.” Al-Banna proposes four purposes: a comprehensive and practical 
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exposition of Islamic rulings in conjunction with contemporary style; the in- 
troduction of Islam as a complete social code, as opposed to a theoretical dog- 
matic religion; the preservation of true belief in God during times of atheism; 
and helping the human mind during the period of transgression characterized 
by materialism.” 

Abduh asserts that the main purposes are divine unity; promising a gen- 
erous reward for embracing the Qur’an, as well as admonishing and threat- 
ening those who do not embrace it with punishment; worship, which revives 
the heart by affirming divine unity and establishing it firmly in one’s soul; ex- 
plaining how that path should be followed, which is the way of happiness and 
leads to the bounties of the Hereafter; and stories of those who followed God’s 
path and those who did not.” 

Ibn Ashur finds eight purposes: amending beliefs and educating the in- 
tellect in line with the straight path; purifying morals; legislating general and 
particular rulings; ensuring the ummah’s welfare and observing its order so 
that a sound unity develops; relating stories and information about past na- 
tions, thereby encouraging people to emulate good and warning against evil; 
educating its audience in a manner that is suitable for the conditions of their 
time; advising, warning, restraining, and encouraging them; and presenting 
the Qur’an’s inimitability as a sign of the Prophet’s veracity.” 

Al-Qaradawi identifies the following eight purposes: correcting beliefs 
and the conceptions of deity, prophethood, and requital; acknowledging hu- 
manity’s position on Earth and the rights of human beings, particularly of the 
weak; inspiring humanity to worship and be conscious of God; inviting people 
to purify their souls; establishing a sound family structure and preserving 
women’s rights; building of a model ummah; and summoning people to co- 
operate with each other. “ 

Rida indentifies ten purposes: explaining Islam’s basic pillars; prophet- 
hood and divine messengership, and the prophets’ missions; perfecting a per- 
son’s mind; pursuing humanistic, sociopolitical, and national reforms; 
clarifying Islam’s view of responsibility and the general benefit of its prohi- 
bitions; explaining the manners, foundations, and general principles of uni- 
versal Islamic political ruling; providing guidance on matters of financial 
reform; reforming the policy and philosophy of war and eliminating its evils 
and predicaments; giving women all of the human, religious, and civil rights 
enjoyed by men; and guiding one toward ending the institution of slavery.” 

Scholars have corroborated their views by relating Qur’an’s verses, but 
without revealing enough methodological supports in favor of their compat- 
ibility with the universal maqasid of the Qur’an. This fundamental gap may 
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undermine the soundness and authenticity of their views, or at least raise a 
question about their acceptability. Surely, some of their views (e.g., tawhid, 
prophethood, the Hereafter, and justice) are cardinal Qur’anic issues and can 
be considered among its universal purposes; however, some of their other ones 
(e.g., ending slavery as well as respecting women’s rights and the rules related 
to warfare) may not fall among these universal maqdsid. Rather, they come 
under other universal issues; for instance, the first two fall under the category 
of human rights. Thus, introducing these types of secondary purposes as uni- 
versal purposes may not be logically acceptable, as it might undermine the 
universality of the Qur’an’s maqasid. Yet, the range of their views also widens 
the functional scope for the maqasid al-Qur’an. 


The Magasid al-Qur’an as a Principle of Tafsir 

Muslim scholars have laid down certain basic principles that are required 
to produce an acceptable exegesis. Any Qur’anic “exegesis (which) disre- 
gards these principles must be viewed with great caution.””° Some general 
and cardinal principles suggested by both traditional and contemporary 
Qur’anic scholars include the proper standard of belief in Islam (sihhat al- 
i ‘tiqgad), for this keeps exegetes on the right track and saves them from pro- 
jecting distorted, false, and biased concepts on the sacred text”; a sound 
knowledge of Arabic and its branches (e.g., syntax, rhetoric, and lexicons); 
knowledge of other Islamic sciences (e.g., the Prophet’s biography, theology, 
and principles of jurisprudence); abstinence from whim and caprice; knowl- 
edge of the context of the revelation and abrogation; and prioritizing tafsir 
bi al-ma thir.” There is hardly any specific mention of maqdasid al-Qur’an 
as a principle of exegesis. Those contemporary scholars who have argued 
strongly that the maqdasid al-Qur ’Gn should be included in the principles of 
tafsir (e.g., Abduh, Ibn Ashur, Mawdudi, and Darwazah) are exceptions to 
this general rule. 

Abduh grounds his argument on the logic that a proper exegesis should 
be based on an understanding of the Qur’an’s higher objective, namely, guid- 
ing humanity toward happiness in this world and the Hereafter.” According 
to him, the usual type of tafsir looks into the Qur’an’s styles, syntax, past sto- 
ries, gharib al-Our an, all kinds of laws, theological discussions, advice and 
mysticism, and similar things. But an excessive focus on any of these issues 
might cause one to be unaware of its main purpose and original meanings.*° 

Thus he divides tafsir into two groups. This first one comprises those 
that are barren and do not pay enough attention to God and His Book due to 
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their almost exclusive focus on semantic details as well as syntactic and artis- 
tic indications of the verses. He asserts that these should not be considered 
tafsir. The second type is concerned with the semantic denotation as under- 
stood in the Prophet’s time, the high artistic style, the people’s life status, re- 
vealing the right path, and knowledge of the Prophet’s biography in order to 
achieve His intents, as stated in the Qur’an, and to illustrate the wisdom be- 
hind those verses that deal with belief, ethics, and other elements of human 
life.8! Abduh seems to call for employing all of these elements of exegesis in 
highlighting the Qur’an’s purposes,” an approach that is explicitly reflected 
in his interpretation of Sarat al-Fatihah. In fact, he analyzes the entire sūrah 
by showing the engagement of the five universal magdsid of the Qur’an with 
the text. 

Ibn Ashur expounds his view while discussing what objective an ex- 
egete should have. He sees the whole concept of maqdsid al-Qur’an as 
being concerned with the methodology of tafsīr. Although he champions 
tafsir bi al-ray’, he strongly opposes any interpretation that contradicts the 
Qur’an’s objectives. He asserts that the exegete’s main task should be to 
clarify the Qur’an’s objective and that the value of his tafsir should be 
based on this maqasidic dimension. In other words, the exegete must pos- 
sess knowledge of the maqdasid al-Qur ’an.** The above statements clearly 
indicate two important points: First, it seems that the maqdsid al-Qur’an 
is considered a criterion of tafsir that should be employed while interpreting 
the Qur’an and, second, it is regarded as a criteria of evaluating the value 
of any Qur’anic exegesis. Apparently, Ibn Ashur links the whole concept 
of the maqasid al-Qur ’an with the methodology of tafsir, for he introduces 
it as a principle of tafsir and regards it as a criteria for evaluating the work’s 
value. 

Darwazah outlines an “exemplary methodology of understanding the 
Qur’an and its exegesis” in the introduction of his Al-Tafsir al-Hadith (The 
Modern Exegesis) and Al-Qur ‘Gn al-Majid. He then delineates the best ways 
of understanding the Qur’an,® among which is “the Qur’an’s fundamentals 
(usus) and their means.” These two, according to him, represent all of its 
contents. The former is the essence, because it comprises the purposes of the 
revelation and the Prophet’s mission; the latter is the secondary (means). 
“TO]servance of this distinction between the fundamentals and (the) means is 
very important for the reader of the Qur’an in order not to lose sight of the 
trunk and get lost in the undergrowth. The exegetes should pay more attention 
to what is essential, because any discourse about the secondary, auxiliary 
things leads nowhere.” 
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The Maqasidic Approach to Qur ’anic Exegesis 


There are many types of tafsir —jurisprudential, rhetorical, thematic, linguistic, 
sociopolitical, sectarian, and so on. They have been developed by countless 
scholars who pursued their understanding the Qur’an from different angles. 
Each trend has its distinctive role and has contributed to our understanding of 
the Qur’an’s exclusive axis, focus, and objective: Tafsir al-Baydawi mainly 
focuses on linguistic explanations, A/-Kashshdaf primarily concentrates on the 
rhetorical aspects, FT Zilal al-Our ’an mainly analyzes the worldview and artis- 
tic beauty of the sacred text, and Al-Jami‘ li Ahkam al-Qur’an exclusively 
highlights the legal aspects of the jurisprudential verses. Thus, one can say 
that every approach is distinctively characterized by its author’s particular 
color and exclusiveness. 

There is also a popular maqasidic trend in contemporary exegetical stud- 
ies of the Qur’an, that of applying the magqasidic approach. This is reflected 
in several popular contemporary exegetical works, such as Tafsir al-Manar, 
Al-Tahrir wa al-Tanwir, Tafhim al-Qur’an, Al-Tafsir al-Hadith, Tadabbur-i- 
Qur’an, and Fi Zilal al-Our’an. Exegetes of this trend follow two ap- 
proaches: describing the themes and objectives of the entire surah at the 
forefront of their exegesis of it, and focusing on the objectives of each verse. 
For example, while interpreting Sarat al-Baqarah Ibn Ashur says that most 
of its main objectives fall into two categories: proving Islam’s loftiness over 
other religions, as well as the sublimity of its guidance and principles for pu- 
rifying oneself, and then explaining Islamic laws and reforming its followers’ 
society. 

However, despite these gradual developments, the maqdsid al-Qur’an 
theory still lacks a sound methodological approach. As a result, an exclusive 
magqasidic approach of Qur’anic interpretation has not yet emerged. 


Conclusion 


Through a chronological search in Qur’anic literature throughout the centuries, 
this study finds that there is hardly any theoretical work on the maqdsid al- 
Quran in very early studies of the Qur’an. Yet surely the Muslims were able 
to understand the maqdsid both in theory and in practice because the all- 
exclusive changes that were occurring at that time reflected them. The ex- 
egetical works written during the formative period of Qur’anic literature are 
mostly dominated by the linguistic aspects and therefore have little to con- 
tribute to explaining the sacred text’s maqasidic dimensions. Thus the literature 
of that times contains hardly any explicit discussion of the maqdsid al-Qur ’an. 
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The classical period of Qur’anic literature could be seen as a formative 
period of these maqasid because the term maqasid al-Qur’an existed and its 
basic concepts (e.g., its classification into “primary” and “secondary”’) were 
outlined. However, the discussion of the magdsid al-Our ‘an during this period 
is not corroborated by sufficient logical and methodological process; rather, 
it serves as a cornerstone for further development. In modern Qur’anic liter- 
ature, prominent Muslim scholars finally began to use this approach, which 
represented a significant breakthrough for this theory. The concept denoted 
by this term is now argued to be a principle of tafsir, according to such con- 
temporary scholars as Abduh, Ibn Ashur, Mawdudi, and Darwazah. In addi- 
tion, the maqasidic approach in Qur’anic exegesis is widely manifested in 
such contemporary exegetical works as Tafsir al-Manar, Al-Tahrir wa al- 
Tanwir, Tafhim al-Qur ’Gn, Al-Tafsir al-Hadith, Tadabbur-i-Qur ‘an, Fi Zilal 
al-Qur ‘Gn, and others. 

But despite these gradual developments, the magdsid al-Our ‘an is still 
not introduced as a complete concept for understanding the Qur’an. In fact, 
hardly any exclusive maqasidic approach to Qur’anic interpretation has been 
produced. Its salient features, as portrayed by prominent Muslim scholars, set 
it apart as a distinctive science of understanding the Qur’anic core through a 
particular methodological process. 
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Apostasy in Islam 


Taha Jabir Alalwani 
London: IIT, 2011. 157 pages. 


This lucid and concise book is an important and timely contribution in light 
of current intra-Muslim political rivalries that find their fueling justifications 
in the domain of “excommunication” and mutual accusations of disbelief 
and apostasy (takfir). This situation has caused Alalwani, the author of this 
“treatise,” to delve into the controversies and subtleties of this sensitive and 
manipulation-laden issue. He attempts, both scripturally and logically, to clar- 
ify its various aspects and challenge the conventional and traditional ap- 
proaches to it, which have been obscured by the historical weight of dogma 
and power politics (pp. 19-20, 129). 

Alalwani’s contends that there is no explicitly stated evidence, whether 
from the Qur’an or the Prophet’s Sunnah, that mandates the death penalty for 
merely changing one’s religion, as long as doing so is not accompanied or as- 
sociated with another criminal act. He highlights that when stipulating that an 
apostate should be killed, the jurists were in fact dealing with “compound” 
crimes that involved, in addition to apostasy, other political, legal, and social 
dimensions (p. 1). He proceeds to make his point by providing evidence from 
the Qur’an and the Sunnah while casting doubt on the authenticity or consis- 
tency of much of what the fugahda’ (jurists and scholars) narrated later on and 
attributed to the Prophet or his Companions. His chosen method combines 
philosophical, analytical, inductive, and historical approaches along with Is- 
lamic textual sciences and fields of knowledge (p. 3). He focuses on cases in 
which an individual changes his/her faith without engaging in hostile or crim- 
inal activities against the Muslim community, which otherwise would elevate 
the case to one of security threat or treason (p. 4). 

The study comprises six chapters. The first two deal with whether apos- 
tasy is a capital crime and with the Qur’anic depiction of what apostasy means. 
Alalwani points out that despite unleashing the “sword of consensus” regard- 
ing the death penalty for this event, in fact there is no such consensus, for no 
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less a figure than Umar ibn al-Khattab opposed it (pp. 7, 73-74). In chapter 2, 
Alalwani indicates that while close to 200 Qur’anic verses (p. 43) designate 
disbelief and apostasy as most heinous offences, nowhere does the Qur’an 
stipulate a death sentence or any earthly punishment (p. 41). 

In chapter 3, the author focuses on the Sunnah and the Prophetic hadiths 
(narrations) to examine claims justifying the death penalty. He continuously 
stresses the Qur’an’s primacy over the Sunnah and that the former’s principles 
and epistemic methodology “clearly specify the unqualified nature of religious 
freedom.” He also emphasizes that the Sunnah should never conflict with the 
Qur’an (p. 43). Thus, as he points out, despite several cases of apostasy during 
the Prophet’s time as well as the existence of hypocrites in Madinah, of whom 
the Prophet was well aware and whom he recognized, it is an “established 
fact that never in his entire life [had he] put an apostate to death” (pp. 65, 67). 
In fact, the Truce of Hudaybiyyah between the Muslims and the Makkan pa- 
gans allowed for those who wished to leave the Muslims and join the pagans 
to do so with impunity (p. 64). 

Chapter 4 deals with hadiths attributed to the Prophet and that appear to 
support the death penalty. One of these widely circulated hadiths, “If anyone 
changes his religion, put him to death,” is actually both “solitary” (ahad) and 
has an incomplete chain of transmission (mursal). In addition, it is related to a 
particular situation: some Jews in Madinah sought to cast doubts about Islam 
into the Muslims’ hearts by professing it for a short time and then apostatizing 
(p. 67). Other unreliable hadiths are based on cases in which Companions who 
outlived Muhammad reportedly executed apostates. For instance, he indicates 
that one chain of transmission of such hadiths begins with ‘Ikrimah, a slave of 
Ibn Abbas, the Prophet’s cousin. ‘Ikrimah was a known liar (p. 78), and al- 
Bukhari was criticized for narrating hadiths on his authority (pp. 78-79). 

A bigger problem was that the Hadith literature was elevated in many 
cases to being an equal of or parallel to the Qur’an, with the end result that 
hadiths were frequently allowed to “reign supreme over the Qur’an and pass 
judgment on it” (p. 72). And when some jurists actually declared a hadith as 
sound and authoritative, even when it was not, simply because it supported 
their views concerning apostasy or other issues (pp. 89-90), one can imagine 
what may have transpired. 

Other unreliable hadiths narrated that Imam Ali killed and burned apos- 
tates who allegedly professed him to be God (pp. 91-94). According to the 
author, these were spread by Ali’s enemies in order to “alienate” people from 
him by depicting him as cruel (p. 95) and unknowledgeable (pp. 83, 93), as 
unaware that the Prophet had prohibited killing by burning. More sinisterly, 
at times his enemies attempted to insinuate that he acted as the idolatrous peo- 
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ple of Abraham’s time had, for they had sought to throw Abraham into the 
fire (pp. 85, 95). In fact, some of these hadiths did not indicate who these sup- 
posedly burned people were, while in other places the same hadith added 
“Shi‘ites” (pp. 86, 87) — a seeming act of interpolation (tadlīs). As it stands, 
such hadiths were part of a power discourse constructed over time and linked 
to historical intra-Muslim political rivalries, much of which is being rehashed 
today. Thus the author stresses that the Qur’an must reign supreme over the 
Sunnah and that the latter can only be verified in terms of the former. 

In chapter 5, Alalwani proceeds to examine the views of Muslim jurists 
and schools of thought (Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi‘i, Hanbali, Zahiri, Zaydi, Ibadi, 
and Imami) on the issue. He points out that claims of consensus are problem- 
atic, as the very concept of consensus is contested, and that most schools of 
jurisprudence have confused apostasy in the political sense with apostasy as 
a matter of changing one’s faith (p. 98). He attributes this to additions caused 
by the Hejazi oral culture, which was influenced by earlier Jewish views that 
anyone who left Judaism should be killed (p. 98). In addition, Islamic con- 
quests had brought many societies into the fold of the “Islamic state,” willingly 
or otherwise, thereby incorporating all of the issues pertaining to loyalty to 
the state, rebellion, sedition, laws, allegiances, and a host of other factors. 
When combined with the precedent of Abu Bakr’s imprecisely defined “wars 
of apostasy,” in which public order and governance were intertwined with the 
religio-political aspect of paying alms to the state, this served to add to the 
confusion (pp. 98-99). As a consequence, Muslim scholars came to link re- 
nunciation of Islam with the “theoretical possibility” that the one who does 
so will — or actually does — wage war on the community. According to Alal- 
wani, this is unwarranted (p. 103). 

Finally, in chapter 6 Alalwani goes through a non-exhaustive list of his- 
torical Muslim figures accused of apostasy or heresy, among them Ahmad ibn 
Nasr al-Khuza‘i, who was killed by the Mu‘ tazilite caliph al-Wathiq, and who 
according to Alalwani, was “no less knowledgeable, venerable or steadfast in 
his faith than Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal” (p. 121). 

This book is by all means a welcome contribution that deals with a sen- 
sitive and potentially explosive issue both figuratively and literally. The current 
rehashing of this issue and the way it has come to be manipulated and used 
by certain regimes and groups with self-proclaimed Islamic credentials shows 
that the community seems unable to transcend its historical pathologies. As it 
stands, the concept of apostasy no longer seems to be a means to protect the 
community’s integrity, but in fact, as a re-constructed power discourse, has 
become a means of tearing its fabric apart; the very opposite of that which 
had persuaded classical Muslim scholars to declare apostasy a capital offense 
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in the first place. In other words it has come to serve the very antithesis of its 
raison d’étre so to speak, thereby creating inherent contradictions in the very 
structure of the Muslim body politic. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the fact that this very idea has be- 
come instrumental in the current confluence of three of the major pathological 
manifestations in Muslim history: The Kharijites exemplified by modern-day 
Salafis/Wahhabis, the (Isma‘ili) Assassins (al-Hashashin) exemplified by the 
suicidal tactics adopted by these groups and which killed more Muslims than 
non-Muslims, and al-mulk al- ‘adiid (corrupt kingship) as exemplified by the 
Saudi regime and other Gulf shaykhdoms. Added to this are the farcical mul- 
lahs and clerics in the service of monarchies and a more modern phenomenon 
of pseudo-masonic type of “Muslim” Brotherhood. All, in different ways, 
have become the constituent elements of the apostasy discourse. 

Deconstructing the concept of apostasy (takfir) therefore, toward which 
Alalwani’s work is an important step in the right direction, is of crucial im- 
portance for reinstating the community’s integrity as a matter of sheer survival. 
After all, it was Prophet Muhammad who pointed his community’s attention 
to the double-edged sword of takfir and its contradictions when he stated to 
the effect that: “If one tells a Muslim that you are an unbeliever, then one of 
the two is inflicted with it (viz., disbelief).” 

Amr G.E. Sabet 


Associate Professor, Department of Political Science 
Dalarna University, Falun, Sweden 
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The Martin Luther of Islam?: Ismail 
al-Farugqi’s Impact on Contemporary 
Islamic Intellectualism 


Although I did not study under Isma’il al-Faruqi (d. 1986) directly as did 
scholars like John Esposito and many others, I have, nonetheless, had the 
pleasure of teaching and introducing my students to his person and ideas for 
the past decade. His former students have convened two conferences (London 
[2010] and Kuala Lumpur [2013]) to celebrate his intellectual contribution, 
from which came a book and a special issue of this journal. Could all of this 
be sentimental hero worship, or a life worthy of sincere celebration and em- 
ulation? Studying his intellectual publications and tracing his academic and 
social activities make it abundantly clear that he was unique and committed 
to improving the lot of Islam and Muslims. 

John Esposito and John Voll narrate in their Makers of Contemporary 
Islam a brief story: “An old Christian acquaintance of al-Faruqi once com- 
mented that al-Faruqi believed that Islam was in need of reformation and, he 
believed, al-Faruqi aspired to be its Luther.”! Even though this was a sincere 
assessment, Esposito and Voll speculate that al-Faruqi would have preferred 
the word mujahid. Esposito prefers to use this term to describe al-Faruqi, as 
he did in his “Memoirs of a Scholar and a Mujahid.”” Although al-Farugi 
never referred to himself in this way, portraying him as Islam’s Martin Luther 
does have some significance to contemporary Islam and Islamic thought. 

Luther appeared on the Christian intellectual and religious scene during 
the 1500s, a time when Christian theology and thought were perceived as pro- 
foundly corrupt. There were indulgences, essentially “get out of purgatory 
free” cards, that only the rich and powerful could afford. Championed by 
popes and princes, this practice undermined the Christian’s role of personal 
responsibility and Jesus’ message (peace be upon him). 

Church leaders sought to monopolize religious knowledge by prohibiting 
translations of the Bible and to stifle the pursuit of knowledge by publishing 
their Index of Forbidden Books (from 1559 to 1966, when Pope Paul VI abol- 
ished it). The church hierarchy also began teaching that following the Bible 
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and doing good deeds were unnecessary, for one only had to believe in Jesus. 
Luther was convinced that these and other positions were at loggerheads with 
the true content of Jesus’ teachings, and thus were taking Christianity and 
Christians backward. 

What happens to a society when intellectualism is stifled and the inter- 
pretation and practice ofreligion is dictated by an opportunistic religious elite? 
Eventually it will become backward and perhaps extinct. To challenge this 
status quo, Luther wrote The Ninety-Five Theses (1517) and translated the 
Bible into easily understandable German so that average Christians of his land 
could both read and understand it for themselves. 

As regards Luther’s challenge, one notes that he was more concerned with 
reforming the theoretical and practical dimensions of Christian thought, which 
eventually ushered in the Protestant Reformation. Whether he succeeded or 
not, one cannot deny that he left an indelible mark on its religious and intel- 
lectual history and set a new trajectory for its thought. Although some Chris- 
tians may think he caused more schism, some researchers would argue that 
he may have saved Christianity — ifnot religiously, then at least intellectually. 
The Christian world now saw Lutherans arguing for the Bible and God’s prov- 
idence being equally available to all, regardless of their socioeconomic status; 
Calvinists articulating their belief in predestination and the work ethic; and 
most Protestants denouncing celibacy and extreme asceticism. Arguably, all 
of this is attributable to Luther’s call for reform. 

I cite these examples to show his role in shaping the future trajectory of 
Christian thought and to juxtapose it with al-Faruqi’s role in contemporary Is- 
lamic thought. Given the different variables (e.g., religions, eras, the nature of 
the issues and circumstances that necessitated their agendas), some might argue 
that such a sharp comparison is unfair and perhaps irresponsible. However, I 
am neither praising Luther for his movement nor claiming that al-Faruqi led a 
similar project; rather, I am asserting their wholehearted conviction that reform 
was needed and that they did what they could. In fact, this may be where the 
assessment of al-Faruqi’s Christian acquaintance gains its significance. 

So what exactly did al-Faruqi do? Without analyzing Islamic civilization’s 
history and decline, and starting from the premise that he believed “Islam 
needs a reformation,” his reform agenda can be seen from at least two dimen- 
sions: (1) reforming Islamic thought’s intellectual content and (2) reforming 
the religious and intellectual environments in which that thought can be shaped 
and molded (not excluding preparing future generations of intellectuals). In- 
stead of recounting all of his ideas, I will focus briefly on several specific as- 
pects and highlight the lessons that Muslims intellectuals could learn from 
them. 
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Reforming the Intellectual Content 


Although al-Faruqi’s early works on Arabism ( ‘urūbah) recognized the Mus- 
lim world’s diverse cultures and may represent his ideas on Islamic thought, 
it is fair to state that among his many works, those on tawhid (God’s unity) 
were his signature contribution. I therefore consider his Al-Tawhid: Its Im- 
plications for Thought and Life (IIIT: 1992) to be his blueprint for achieving 
his envisioned reform agenda. In general, this is clear when one compares it 
to those of the authors he respected: the conservative Muhammad ibn Abd al- 
Wahhab (d. 1792) and the modernist Muhammad Abduh (d. 1905). 

Not only did he use the concept of tawhid to articulate the centrality of 
God’s oneness (which others have done as well), but he also made it relevant 
to the broader interpretation and wider application of contemporary Muslim 
experience, be it the family institution, the political order, the economic order, 
ethics, and aesthetics. In support of my position, I offer his discussion of man, 
widely accepted as meaning “belief” or “faith.” In Al-Tawhid, al-Faruqi opines 
that Muslims should reject such translations, for in contemporary English 
these terms carry a Christian and skeptic understanding that embody the “im- 
plication of untruth, of probability, of doubt and suspicion.”* Moreover, as 
they are valid only when considered in terms of a particular person or group, 
when that person or group takes a particular proposition to be true. Thus they 
do not mean that such a proposition is true, as is the case with 7mdan. 

For theological considerations, he writes that iman must be translated as 
“conviction” because it is “absolutely free of doubt, of probability, of guessing 
and uncertainty.” Being derived from amn (security), it means that “the propo- 
sitions it covers are in fact true” and that the mind has appropriated their truth. 
Al-Faruqi writes that in an Islamic sense, one may be a liar (kadhib) or a hyp- 
ocrite or a cheater (mundfiq) about īmān, but that īmān itself cannot be false, 
in the sense that “its object is non-existent or otherwise than it purports to 
say.” Thus such a person only deceives oneself or someone else, for he/she 
never had any imdn in the first place. 

Al-Farugqi regards iman not as an act, a decision, or a resolution to accept 
or in which to put one’s trust, or as that which is not known to be true. Rather, 
it is something that happens to a person when the truth, the factuality of an 
object, strikes one and convinces him/her beyond any doubt of its truth. Thus 
iman and yaqīn (certainty) are synonyms, for before acquiring yagin one may 
deny and question the truth. But once one acquires it, truth is established and 
convincing. 

He argues that män is truth given to the mind. Its truths or prepositions 
are not mysteries, stumbling blocks, unknowable and unreasonable, but critical 
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and rational. Īmān is a cognitive category, for it has to do with knowledge, 
with the truthfulness of its propositions. And since the nature of its proposi- 
tional content is that of the first principle of logic and knowledge, of meta- 
physics, of ethics and aesthetics, it follows that it acts in subjects as a light 
that illumines everything.° 

He bases this claim on his effort to distinguish iman from belief and faith, 
to prevent Muslims from falling into the trap of skepticism that eventually 
overtook and reformulated much of Christian thought. Skepticism states that 
all ways to the truth must be empirical, confirmed by controlled experiment, 
or else it is doubtful and thus necessarily false. Christian faith (dogma) is an 
act, a decision by which a person resolves to accept as truth that which cannot 
be proven (wager), that which is based on subjective experience, as opposed 
to fact or a critical observation of reality. 

One does not have to accept this interpretation, and I am not calling for 
emulating al-Faruqi in this regard. Rather, I would like to point out that con- 
temporary Muslim scholars need to be creative and innovative. While they 
should continue to consult and admire the original sources, they must move 
beyond reproducing ideas and venture into the uncharted territories of Islamic 
intellectualism, to carry out seriously interrogative research in the hope of 
improving, without necessarily lambasting, existing research. Appropriately, 
al-Faruqi appreciates al-Ghazali’s (d. 1111) thought on īmān and then goes 
beyond it. 

It is true that al-Faruqi was a uniquely gifted scholar. But he should not 
be the only one, nor can all Muslim scholars be like him. I think everybody 
should realistically aspire to emulate him both as regards his zeal to reform 
and his penchant to deliver the “goods.” 


Reforming the Intellectual Environment 


The second dimension, that of reforming the intellectual environment, can be 
seen in the establishment of the international Islamic universities in Islamabad 
and Kuala Lumpur, the International Institute of Islamic Thought (IIIT; Hern- 
don, VA), and various Islamic think tanks around the world. The idea of es- 
tablishing higher education institutions that would integrate traditional Islamic 
knowledge with the broader contemporary human and social sciences has ar- 
guably been part of al-Faruqi’s contribution to Islamic intellectualism. 

At the above-mentioned London conference, AbdulHamid AbuSulayman, 
the former rector of the International Islamic University, Malaysia, paid a glow- 
ing tribute to al-Faruqi for having the vision, along with others, to create IIIT 
and the Muslim Students Association (MSA) in the United States. Esposito 
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also mentioned al-Faruqi, AbuSulayman, Jamal Barzinji, and others as the 
brains behind IIIT’s creation. The creation of more well-funded and well- 
equipped think thanks to research issues that affect Muslim societies, as well 
as to carve out new trajectories for Islam and Muslims, must continue. For ex- 
ample, al-Faruqi is also credited for creating the American Academy of Reli- 
gion’s (AAR) Islamic Studies Group, which he chaired for over a decade. 
Another part of his agenda was to train young Muslims to implement the 
reformation of Islam’s intellectual content. To that end, he helped scores of 
Muslim students attend universities. Yusuf’s above-mentioned book has arti- 
cles by several of al-Faruqi’s former students who are now noted scholars. 
Some of them insist that without his active involvement, they would never 
have been able to pursue graduate studies in the United States, for he worked 
to get them accepted to prominent universities and find sponsors for them. 
As I call upon scholars to emulate his intellectual creativity and activism, 
I also allude to his zeal and sense of commitment. For all of this, celebrating 
al-Faruqi’s legacy (as his students do) is not a form of hero worship, but a 
well-deserved tribute to a hardworking intellectual and sincere reformer. 


This Issue 


We open this first issue of 2014 with Shaireen Rasheed’s “Islam, Sexuality, 
and the ‘War on Terror’: Luce Irigaray’s Post-Colonial Ethics of Difference.” 
The author explores why the interests of Muslim women and Muslim gays 
have become the civilizing mission in the “war on terror.” After explaining 
why the new politics of belonging is inseparable from the new politics of ex- 
clusion, she elucidates how Muslim gays are joining Muslim women, whose 
“liberation” has traditionally been used to justify imperialism. Rasheed con- 
cludes by relating to Irigaray’s notion of an “ethics of sexual difference” in 
an attempt to provide the phenomenological conditions of an “alternative 
space” in which the Muslim, as “other,” can be heard. 

Hilman Latief’s “Contesting Almsgiving in Post-New Order Indonesia” 
examines the origin and development of the ideas and practice of zakat on 
salary and analyzes how they affect the nature of zakat practice in contempo- 
rary Indonesia. Jakarta’s attempt to mandate zakat payments via enacting zakat 
regulations at the provincial and district levels has stimulated new debates 
among indigenous Islamic scholars as to the legality, from a jurisprudential 
point of view, of whether this can be done to civil servants. Latief traces two 
discourses: (1) that zakat practice has been precisely prescribed in the Qur’an 
and Sunnah and thus such an “innovation” is unnecessary, and (2) that zakat 
belongs to that part of the Islamic ethical and economic system which is open 
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to reinterpretation and innovation. Such activities are indications of how alms- 
giving is contested in newly democratic Indonesia. 

Mohd Altaf Hussain Ahangar, author of “Crime and Punishment in a 
Modern Muslim State: A Pragmatic Approach,” claims that some contempo- 
rary Muslims wish to live according to the laws promulgated in the Qur’an 
and Sunnah (the Shari‘ah) without any alteration and addition, even though 
this approach does not solve all existing and emerging offences. He argues, 
citing Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938), that Muslims should reinterpret Islam’s 
foundational legal principles related to crime and punishment (viz., hadd, 
qisas, dīyah, and ta ‘zir) in light of their own experiences and conditions. 

We close with Amani Hamdan’s “Muslim Women Stereotyped: Decon- 
structing Common Myths,” which illustrates how global education theories 
and principles can be used to deconstruct and reframe these longstanding 
myths and misconceptions. Hamdan investigates the major themes of female 
circumcision, polygamy, and subordination in order to highlight the usefulness 
of applying global education principles. 

I hope that our readers will find these papers not only thought-provoking 
and stimulating, but also sources of inspiration and motivation for their own 
research. 
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Islam’s Encounter with English and 
Ismail al-Farugqi’s Concept of Islamic 
English: A Postcolonial Reading 


Mad. Mahmudul Hasan 
Abstract 


In the past, many Muslims maintained strong reservations about 
using English as a means of communication, interaction, and in- 
tellectual practices mainly due to its association with British colo- 
nialism. In the postcolonial world Muslims and other religious 
communities, as well as various ethnic and indigenous groups, 
have moved away from the ideological and political assumptions 
of a binary relationship between English and their cultural and re- 
ligious identities. As a result, several hundred million Muslims 
now use English as their first or second language, and more books 
on Islam are published in it than in any other language. However, 
Ismail al-Faruqi (1921-86) sees a serious anomaly in how Muslim 
names and Islamic theological terms are transliterated and trans- 
lated, as the dominant practice shows not a loyalty to meaning, 
but to the norms of the target language. Such an approach causes 
these names and terms to lose semantic associations and religious 
connotations. To rectify this, al-Faruqi proposes the introduction 
of “Islamic English.” Based on his linguistic diagnosis and rem- 
edy, I will discuss this approach from a postcolonial perspective. 
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Introduction 


Since the introduction of English into many Muslim societies by the agents 
of British colonialism, a large segment of Muslims have had significant reser- 
vations about its use as a means of communication in their social and intel- 
lectual lives. In the past, many of them deliberately avoided the language as 
part of their “attitudinal resistance” to its cultural associations. Such a stance 
may have been justified, given the express colonial intent of introducing Eng- 
lish into India. According to the oft-quoted statement made in 1835 by Thomas 
Babington Macaulay (d. 1859), the intent was to produce a comprador class 
that would be “English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect” and 
thus to “refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those dialects 
with terms of science borrowed from the Western nomenclature.”” Conse- 
quently, postcolonial scholars like Kenyan writer Ngugi wa Thiong’o express 
serious misgivings about its use as an instrument of communication: 


[...] language was the most important vehicle through which [colonial] power 
fascinated and held the soul prisoner. The bullet was the means of the physical 
subjugation. Language was the means of the spiritual subjugation. 


For similar reasons, Muslims also maintained a policy of distance and 
disengagement: 


Being associated with conquest and colonialism, English is seen as inher- 
ently inhospitable to Islam and as syntactically and discursively different 
from any of the major Islamic languages such as Arabic, Persian, Malay, 
Wolof, or Hausa.* 


The fact that English is the language of a large segment of the dominant West 
also contributes to this negative attitude, as the mere mention of it perhaps 
creates a sense of correlation between the language and its speakers’ culture 
and religion. Another reason for this supposed hostility is the language’s gen- 
eral association with the Bible and Christianity in almost the same way that 
Arabic is thought to be the language of Islam. 

For a long time, such perceptions prevented Muslims from learning Eng- 
lish. For instance, in the Malaysian context “conversion to Christianity was 
mainly done through English” and “many Malay and Muslim parents, who 
hold deeply to Islamic teachings, did not, at the time, want to send their chil- 
dren to English-medium schools.’ This held them back in socioeconomic 
terms. Equally, Muslims in British India were extremely reluctant to receive 
an English education and therefore lagged behind other indigenous commu- 
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nities in the realms of conventional knowledge and prosperity. This political 
stance harmed the Muslims of India and elsewhere in both intellectual and 
material terms. 

Sensing this predicament, Sayyid Ahmad Khan (d. 1898) launched a pow- 
erful movement to introduce English and western education among Indian 
Muslims. His female successor Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain (d. 1932), the social 
reformer and foremost Islamic feminist writer of Bengal, carried on this move- 
ment and campaigned for English. 


About sixty years ago, [our Muslim brothers] were opposed to the study of 
English even for males; now they are reaping the harvest of their bitter ex- 
perience. In India almost all the doors to wealth, health, and wisdom are 
shut against Muslims on the plea of inefficiency. Some papers conducted 
by Muslims may not admit this — but fact is fact — the inefficiency exists and 
stares us in the face!® 


Like Khan and Hossain, contemporary Muslims appreciate the reality that 
English is an important component of the bridging skills that are so needed 
when interacting and sharing knowledge across communities. As Amin Malak 
opines: “Muslim narratives in English prove that the English language, despite 
all its colonial evocations and its atavistically anti-Muslim connotations, can 
be utilized as a sophisticated Muslim currency of credible communication.” 
Even if there is still a degree of unease, in the current postcolonial world of 
transnational and translingual realities such opposition is negligible. For ex- 
ample, both mainstream universities in the Muslim world as well as Islamic 
universities (e.g., the International Islamic University Malaysia) place enor- 
mous emphasis on their students developing a high level of English profi- 
ciency. As in most postcolonial countries, in all Muslim nations — even the 
francophone ones — mastering English is an academic requirement and many 
Muslim scholars use it to engage in Islamic intellectual practices because of 
its wider reach across the local and international community. 

Interestingly, Hossain did not promote the unmodified, colonial English 
and English education and its associated cultural assumptions. In fact, she op- 
posed the distortion of Muslim names and the colonized subjects’ mimicry of 
English nomenclature. In one of her speeches, she laments the cultural and 
linguistic costs engendered by such distortion and regrets that Muslim women 
exposed to English education have found their names like Laila and Zaynab 
changed to Lily and Jenny, respectively.’ Like Hossain, Ismail al-Farugi cri- 
tiques the dominant trend of distorting and mutilating Muslim names via 
transliteration. He also elaborates upon the semantic loss of Islamic terms 
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through inaccurate translations. In order to rectify such situations, he empha- 
sizes the correct transliteration of Islamic/Muslim names, especially those of 
divine provenance, and the inclusion of Arabic Islamic terms in English, es- 
pecially in cases where exact equivalents do not exist in the target language. 
Thus he proposes the creation of a new brand of English, namely, Islamic 
English, which I will elaborate upon later in this article. At this point, I would 
like to analyze Islam’s encounter with English. 


Islam and English 


In general, there seems to be a tinge of antagonism between English and Islam, 
as well as a supposed correlation between the language and Christianity. This 
latter association is reinforced by the fact that the appendices of previous edi- 
tions of the Oxford English Dictionary contain “pictures of the parts of a 
church and a list of the books of the Bible.” Perhaps this explains why many 
Muslims, although increasingly using English, continue to “sense a strong 
bond between English and Christianity”!° and, as an unsubstantiated corollary, 
a kind of Manichean opposition between the language and Islam. 

The supposedly exclusive link between English and the Bible (and Chris- 
tianity, for that matter) is actually based on a fallacy, because “English is not 
the language of the Bible: it is the language of an English translation of the 
Bible.”"' In fact, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek are the earlier languages of the 
Bible, and it took thousands of years for it to be translated (in a real sense) into 
English. The first edition of the King James Bible was only published in 1611; 
the Qur’an was translated into English thirty-eight years later in 1649.'? Obvi- 
ously, one reason for this fallacy is that much of the English-speaking world is 
Christian. But English is also gradually becoming an Islamic language in the 
same manner, as Malak argues: “English is in the process of being transformed 
from an Islamophobic to an Islamophile language.” Thus it may be safely 
surmised that one day it will also be regarded as the language of Islam mainly 
due to the following factors: (1) the ongoing huge influx of Muslims, as well 
as a sharp rise among the indigenous Muslim population, in the West; (2) the 
growing number of Muslims who are native speakers of English as well as of 
those who produce their intellectual and creative work in it; and (3) the ever- 
increasing number of English-language publications on Islam and Muslims. 

The relationship between Islam as a global religion and English as a 
transnational and universal language can be compared to what Raja Rao says 
about English in relation to Indian metaphysics: “Truth can use any language, 
and the more universal, the better it is. If metaphysics is India’s primary con- 
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tribution to world civilization, as we believe it is, then must she use the most 
universal language for her to be universal.”!* Equally, since in many regions 
in the West Islam is the second largest and arguably fastest-growing religion, 
both by birth and by adoption, and since its resurgence is palpable worldwide 
and affects global affairs, its universal appeal makes the connection between 
it and English even more pertinent — both are plural and truly global. 

In fact, throughout history Muslims have used foreign languages to engage 
in intellectual pursuits. They dominated the world of knowledge for about a 
millennium and benefited from other civilizations’ intellectual and literary out- 
put, much of which scholars translated into Arabic and other supposedly Is- 
lamic languages. This long history of learning foreign languages perhaps 
facilitated their conquest of a highly diverse and vast realm of knowledge span- 
ning various disciplines in languages with which they had no former profi- 
ciency. As a result, as James Kritzeck asserts, “throughout Islamic history many 
of its leading literary figures have been bilingual, and not a few of them have 
been trilingual.”! Actually, the rise of a multilingual culture began during the 
Prophet’s lifetime and remains ongoing. For example, the great Islamic poly- 
math and original thinker Abu Rayhan al-Biruni (d. 1048) was conversant with 
many languages and, with the patronage and sponsorship of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznavi (d. 1030), visited India to study its culture and Sanskrit. He is, in 
fact, considered “the first non-Indian Sanskritist.”! Apart from Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanskirt, he also learned Hebrew and Syriac." It would, therefore, be mis- 
taken to mark the beginning of the Muslim world’s multilingual culture with 
the colonial-era introduction of European languages. 

Both Islam’s theological stance and the Prophet’s attitude toward languages 
support such a syncretistic, vibrant polyglot culture. Although Arabic is the 
language of the Qur’an and God sent His last messenger to an Arabic-speaking 
land, Islam does not denigrate other languages. The Qur’an is in Arabic only 
because its primary audience spoke it: “Certainly, We have made it a Qur’an 
in Arabic that you may be able to understand” (Q. 43:3) and “thus We have in- 
spired to you (O Muhammad) an Arabic Qur’an that you may warn (the people 
of) the mother of the towns (Makkah) and all around it” (Q. 42:7). 

These verses proclaim that God chose Arabic so that His message would 
be clear to its primary audience. Muslims believe that before sending Muham- 
mad, God had sent earlier prophets to other spatiotemporal communities in 
order to convey His message to them in their own languages: “And We did not 
send any messenger but with the language of his people, so that he might ex- 
plain to them clearly [... P(Q. 14:4). In other words, God chose a specific lan- 
guage mainly to ensure the successful transmission of His message. 
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The Qur’an underscores Islam’s appreciation of cultural diversity and 
suggests its recognition of linguistic plurality and cultural heterogeneity: “One 
of His signs is the creations of the heavens and Earth and the diversity of your 
tongues and colors” (Q. 30:22) and “O humanity, indeed We have created you 
of a male and a female, and made you nations and tribes that you may know 
each other [...]” (Q. 49:13). On the basis of these Qur’anic verses, 


It is important to underscore the point that despite the conflict, or discord, 
as perceived by some Muslims, between Islamic values and some of the 
Western values as conveyed through English, it is considered desirable, in 
the Islamic worldview, to learn other languages and to know and appreciate 
the differences among various communities. !* 


Getting to know each other is possible only when people belonging to dif- 
ferent national and cultural backgrounds have a language in common and thus 
can communicate successfully. Language, which is undeniably the main 
medium of human interaction at the social level, eventually facilitates and 
molds social relations. In today’s world, due to English’s global reach, “people 
from different parts of the world come to a level of comprehension with one 
another by using [it] as the medium of communication.” So, given the English 
language’s potential as a global language and a means to communicate with 
the world, Qur’an 30:22 and 49:13, as mentioned above, can be interpreted as 
endorsing the importance of any language that is vital for establishing rapport 
and facilitating accurate understanding among people. Despite the fact that 
Arabic captures the core of Muslims’ intellectual consciousness, it would be 
wrong to associate Islam exclusively with it. In other words, since Islam is un- 
derstood to be the religion of all prophets, it cannot be associated with one par- 
ticular language. Although Muslims must use Arabic to preserve the Qur’an 
and Hadith literature,” they can use other global languages to engage in inter- 
cultural communication and produce both literary and scientific works. 

Several hadiths report that the Prophet instructed Zayd ibn Thabit to learn 
Hebrew and Syriac, the early languages of the Jewish and Christian scriptures, 
respectively. He did so and thus “came to perform the important function of an 
interpreter for the Prophet in his dealings with non-Arabic speaking peoples.””! 
This practice continued under Prophet Muhammad, for he would send envoys 
to various language communities to inform them about Islam’s teachings in 
their own language. Salman al-Farsi (Salman “the Persian”) a polyglot Com- 
panion who knew “Christian scriptures and the Qur’an in addition to his earlier 
knowledge of the Zoroastrian religion,” partly translated the Qur’an into the 
Persian language.” A detailed biographical study of other Companions may 
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reveal the full extent of the multilingual culture that the Prophet established in 
Madinah. Such a rich, polyglot cultural makeup and traditions of learning and 
translating continued after the prophetic period. For example, Baghdad’s fa- 
mous Bayt al-Hikmah (House of Wisdom) established by the Abbasid caliph 
al-Ma’mun in 830, was the “center for translation from Greek, Syriac, and 
Pahlavi” and the “Mughal royal library in Delhi commissioned extensive trans- 
lations ... of Sanskrit Hindu literature of all sorts.” As Muslims arguably out- 
did other contemporaneous religious communities in both scholarship and 
research, such libraries contained thousands of translated works. 

Apart from this theological underpinning, the postcolonial approach to 
English may remove once and for all the uncertainty and tension between 
Islam/Muslims and that particular language. Scholars of postcolonial studies 
have come up with the twin strategies of abrogation and appropriation in order 
“to interrogate and remake the language of the colonizer.”** Through these 
two simultaneous processes, the vast majority of postcolonial writers have 
dismantled the hegemonic, universalist assumptions of the language’s intro- 
duction into the colonies, as they now use it to express their distinctive cultural, 
religious, and sociopolitical realities, identities, and experiences. 

Such a reappraisal invalidates Ngugi’s strategy of its outright, compete 
rejection, as Chinua Achebe asserts “... while Ngugi now believes it is either/ 
or, I have always thought it was both....”> As opposed to Ngugi’s rejectionist 
stance, Achebe actually compromises and provides a solution to expurgate 
the language from its colonial associations. He espouses a process by which 
English “is made to bear the weight and the texture of a different language.” 
For example, in 1975 he wrote: 


I feel that the English language will be able to carry the weight of my African 
experience. But it will have to be a new English, still in full communion 
with its ancestral home but altered to suit new African surroundings.” 


Thus Achebe, like Hossain and al-Faruqi, does not champion a complete ca- 
pitulation to English or to its colonial undertones; rather, he maintains a strat- 
egy of subversion and inversion, which is another way to explicate the notions 
of abrogation and appropriation. 

Abrogation “offers a counter to the theory that use of the colonialist’s lan- 
guage inescapably imprisons the colonized within the colonizer’s conceptual 
paradigms [...]. Abrogation implies rather that [...] the same tools offer a 
means of conceptual transformation and liberation.” Conversely, appropri- 
ation refers to “the ways in which post-colonial societies take over those as- 
pects of the imperial culture [...] that may be of use to them in articulating 
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their own social and cultural identities.””? In other words, the dominant lan- 
guage (English) is adopted, indigenized, and appropriated to describe the ex- 
periences of the societies into which it was introduced colonially. In the case 
of Muslims, these two strategies may mean using English to articulate their 
ideas without losing their religious and cultural values and practices. 

Muslims have adopted a similar approach to engage in intellectual pur- 
suits in English, which makes the relationship between the language and Islam 
in contemporary times very important. In today’s world English is the main 
conveyer of Islamic knowledge and scholarship, as, perhaps, more books on 
Islam are being published in it than in any other languages, including Arabic. 
Nevertheless, as the predominant practice of Muslims suggests, this ““counter- 
colonization of English’ has failed to obviate the colonial intent of dissem- 
inating “the Western nomenclature” as far as the relationship between English 
and Islam is concerned. In this respect, al-Faruqi’s notion of Islamic English 
is appropriate and timely. 


A Postcolonial Reading of al-Farugqi’s 
Concept of Islamic English 


Like scholars of postcolonial studies, al-Faruqi rejects capitulation to colonial 
English and seeks to save Muslim names and Islamic terms from possible dis- 
tortion and semantic loss via transliteration and/or translation. In his Toward 
Islamic English (1986), he mentions that several hundred million Muslims now 
use English as the medium of communication in a variety of social, academic, 
occupational, and other areas. However, he argues, the distortion and mutilation 
— mainly through transliteration and translation — of Islamic names and words 
of divine provenance are “chaotic” and constitute “an intellectual and spiritual 
disaster of the highest magnitude.’*! I will elaborate in more detail upon this 
below. In short, the way Muslim names and Islamic terms are used in English 
shows loyalty to the target language (English) and not to the meanings implicit 
in the source language (Arabic). Needless to say, a cultural loss generally occurs 
“when words are transmuted from one language to another and subjected to 
preconceived notions or limitations prevalent in the new language” as “they 
lose some of their original meaning[s].”*? Al-Faruqi points to this important 
issue, which has both religious and cultural significance. 


Transliteration and the Distortion of Names 


Names and languages are closely associated and can be regarded as inter- 
changeable and synonymous. When we talk about a language, we actually 
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refer to a set of names, because the former’s principal function is to provide 
the “names by which the world may be ‘known.””* Perhaps this is why 
Macaulay, on the eve of introducing English into India, emphasized the im- 
portance of establishing “the Western nomenclature” and refining non-western 
names and terms accordingly. 

In the contemporary world, the ascendancy of the western nomenclature 
or names is remarkably palpable. In fact, this is one of the most significant 
aspects of linguistic colonialism, as Bill Ashcroft et al. state: 


One of the most subtle demonstrations of the power of language is the means 
by which it provides, through the function of naming, a technique for know- 
ing a colonized place or people [emphasis added].** 


Therefore, the distortion of Islamic names has serious cultural implications. 
In this respect, al-Faruqi maintains: 


Names are often expressive of a whole history, a whole culture, a whole re- 
ligion, a whole spiritual realm; and it is these which suffer through misrep- 
resentation or misnaming. Should the name be mutilated, disrespectfully 
bungled or violated, all that it represents is equally violated.’ 


By contesting distortion in the target language, al-Faruqi actually stands 
against its linguistic hegemony that, either explicitly or implicitly, puts across 
western associations by twisting and warping Muslim names. Therefore, he 
argues that “every name should be honored by correct spelling and pronunci- 
ation. This is one of the basic human rights of the Muslim.” Postcolonial so- 
cieties have now revolted against this colonial tendency and are rectifying 
those names that have been affected. For example, because of their entangle- 
ment with British colonialism, “Dhaka” and “Kolkata” were changed to 
“Dacca” and “Calcutta,” respectively; this distortion has now been rectified. 
Al-Faruqi points to similar distortions with regard to Islamic terms and Mus- 
lim names and recommends rectification. 

The vast majority of Muslim names carry good meanings or religious sig- 
nificance. When a Muslim baby is born, the parents and relatives search for 
good names with good meanings. So if they are wrongly transliterated into 
English, they suffer semantic damage and errors or orthographic mutilation. 
What is more, most Muslim names have a divine provenance; hence, their in- 
correct transliteration may be sacrilegious or “next to blasphemy.” Among 
the examples that al-Faruqi provides are al-Rahman (the Compassionate), 
Mundhir (a warner), ‘Abd al-Ghafur (servant of the Forgiving), and ‘Aliyy 
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(the High). Al-Rahman is one of the names of God and has immense divine 
significance, all of which is lost when it is distorted to “al-Rehman” and thus 
loses its semantic features. Mundhir, a Qur’anic attribute given to the Prophet, 
means “a warner”; however, if it is written as “Munzir” or “Monzer,” the 
meaning changes to “hurrier,” “belittler,” or “despiser.” When ‘Abd al-Ghafur 
is spelled ‘Abd al-Gafur, its meaning changes to “servant of the wide and 
empty.” Equally, when ‘Aliyy is written Aliyy or Ali, it carries a different 
meaning: “the mechanical.”°* 

The Prophet’s name is, perhaps, the worst casualty of this practice. The 
Qur’an refers to him as “Muhammad” and “Ahmad” (with the voiceless 
pharyngeal-fricative “h”). However, common distortions in English are 
Maumet, Mawmet, Mahound, Mahoun, Mahomet, Mohamet, Mohamed, 
Mohammed, Mohamad, Ahmed, Ahammad, and Ahammed. The word 
Muhammad signifies someone who is praiseworthy, and Ahmad signifies 
someone who praises God the most. Conversely, some of the misnomers 
bear highly offensive connotations. For example, Mahound stands for a me- 
dieval demon and “a cunning and self-seeking imposter” whom Dante “con- 
signed” to Hell.*? Al-Faruqi (1986) mentions Webster 5 International 
Dictionary’s definition of Maumet/Mawmet: “a false god or idol arising 
from a belief that Mohammedans worshiped images of Mohammed.’”*° 
Modern editions of most English dictionaries, fortunately, contain a reason- 
ably better transliteration - Muhammad or Mohammad — even though many 
of them retain the misspelled and distorted versions as separate entries. As 
al-Faruqi proposes, it is perhaps time to rectify all of these offensive translit- 
erations invented during periods of intense hostility between Muslims and 
Christians. 

Through the process of transliteration, Arabic Islamic terms have entered 
Persian, Turkish, Berber, Hausa, Swahili, Somali, Albanian, Kurdish, Uzbek, 
Tadjik, Pashto, Baluchi, Urdu, Panjabi, Bangla, Gujarati, Sindhi, Telugu, 
Tamil, Malay, Javanese, Cham, and many other languages.*! In the same way, 
Islamic terms can logically enter English to meet semantic needs, for the in- 
clusion of foreign words in a particular language is a universal requisite. After 
all, “[s]ome words may not even exist in certain languages because the ref- 
erents are just not there in the country of the speech community.””” Although 
English has borrowed many words, the rate of borrowing Islamic theological 
terms from Arabic has been minimal. What is more, most of the Islamic terms 
found in English dictionaries have been spelled incorrectly to suit the western 
tongue. Such an approach either mutilates or takes the original words out of 
context, which then gives rise to totally different meanings. For example, 
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transliterating Makkah as “Mecca” involves the risk of destroying its reli- 
gious connotation because “Mecca” is associated with club activities (e.g., 
gambling, drinking, and other recreational pastimes). Al-Faruqi contests this 
cross-linguistic tendency and suggests that it be rectified through accurate 
transliteration. 


Translation of Islamic Terms and the Loss of Meaning 


Closely related to distortion through transliteration is the loss of the original 
meaning that occurs when translating Arabic Islamic theological terms into 
English. Al-Faruqi argues: 


Many Arabic words are simply not translatable. [...] And when Islamic 
meanings are altered, transformed and transvalued through translation, it is 
an irreparable loss to Islam, to the Muslim and to the human spirit.” 


Even though the Orientalists used “such translations with impunity,” al-Faruqi 
contends, for Muslims to follow them in “their errors and misinterpretations” 
is “unacceptable.” Edward Said critiques the trend of representing or under- 
standing foreign terms through the prism of western cultural constructs, for 
there is “a certain will or intention to understand, in some cases to control, 
manipulate, even incorporate, what is a manifestly different (or alternative 
and novel) world [emphasis original].’*° A particular word and its meaning 
are deeply ingrained in the culture from which it originates. In other words, 
meanings are fundamentally culture-specific, as culture is the breeding ground 
of a term and determines what it signifies. 

Adel Salem Bahameed maintains that the “vocabulary of a language man- 
ifests the culturally important areas of a group of people in a particular setting 
whether religious, aesthetic, social, and environmental, among others.” Since 
words and their meanings are ingrained in a specific cultural reality, if the cul- 
tural association/s related to a word is/are absent in another linguistic setting, 
a literal translation of that particular term will miss much of its significance. 
This problem is more palpable when, in the current dominant practice, Arabic 
Islamic terms are literally translated into a language — in this case English — 
that lacks accurate equivalents for many Islamic terms. Owning to this cross- 
linguistic lack, translators tend to temper with the source language text at the 
expense of its artistic or cultural beauty and thereby convey imprecise mean- 
ings and raise post-translation issues over its accuracy. What is more, any mu- 
tilation of meaning in the target text constitutes a lasting damage to Islamic 
scholarship. According to Kritzeck: 
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[the] greatest damage of all has been done in the realm of translation: [... 
and] the treachery which has been perpetrated against Islamic literature by 
means of translation has been nothing short of monstrous.” 


The limitation of the target text language and the consequent malpractice 
in the realm of translation concerning Islamic terms do not suggest that trans- 
lation is undesirable or that Muslims can ignore its importance. Throughout 
history translation has facilitated inter-linguistic and inter-cultural communi- 
cation among peoples of different languages, cultures, and religions. However, 
a translated work can serve its purpose only if it represents the “form, meaning, 
and beauty of [the] source text” and “‘pass [the] same information and should 
create [the] same effect in target text” as in the source text.*® 

Many Arabic Islamic terms are untranslatable. Al-Faruqi provides some 
examples, among them sa/ah and zakah, to show how their mistranslation 
distorts their intended meanings and thus gives rise to semantic impairment, 
ambiguity, bias, or confusion. He argues that salah has very specific conno- 
tations, such as that it 


must be held at its five [decreed] times, [...] should consist of precise recita- 
tions, genuflections, prostrations, standings and sittings with orientations to- 
wards the Ka‘bah, and should be entered into only after ablutions and a 
solemn declaration of intention or niyyah.” 


However, translating it as “prayer” conveys few of these associations, as 
the act of “prayer” in English can be to God, to any deity, idol or even to any 
human being. Equally, zakah is 


more of the nature of a public welfare tax, with the specific amount of 2⁄2 
per cent of appropriate wealth beyond a certain minimum amount [...]. Its 
payment is religiously and publicly obligatory for all Muslims [...]. [It] is a 
“sweetening” of the total income of the year and of the owner’s continued 
holding of accumulated wealth.” 


Most of these meanings are lost when it is simply translated as “charity, 
alms, poor-due, or alms-giving” because zakah “‘is not the equivalent of any” 
of these words.*! Al-Faruqi mentions other Islamic terms, like “taqwā, huda, 
dalal, qist, wahy, siyam, hajj, fiqh, usul al-fiqh, hadith, etc.,” all of which have 
a much wider “meaning in their Arabic form than English approximations are 
ever capable of carrying.” In the light of this view, I randomly choose and 
discuss below several other important Arabic Islamic terms and argue that 
their usual literal translations run the risk of erasing their finer cultural and 
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religious nuances or of wrongly associating them with culturally dissimilar 
symbols or conceptual domains. 

The term is/am is generally translated into English as “peace,” “surrender,” 
or “submission.” In English, however, submission carries “a sense of coercion, 
a usurpation of one’s free will,” while surrender is associated with a gunpoint 
confrontation or a hostage situation. Actually, the Arabic word for surrender is 
istislam, as one of its derivatives occurs in the Qur’an: “Nay, but this day they 
make full submission” (Q. 37:26). A single-word translation of is/4m may not 
be possible, as no single English word can capture its meaning along with all 
of its associative features. In fact, is/am signifies a special context of a person’s 
relationship with God, one in which free will is a core component. No one can 
force or coerce an individual or a community to embrace Islam, for the Qur’an 
proclaims unequivocally: “Let there be no compulsion in matters of faith” (Q. 
2:256). Interestingly, in Arabic both is/am and istislam are derived from the 
same primary root, s-/-m, and have an “etymological relationship” that “is crit- 
ical and cannot be lost in translation”: Muslims “submit willingly to God in 
search of peace.” This submission or surrender is voluntary; however, once 
a person enters Islam he/she must seek to understand and carry out its princi- 
ples. Regrettably, this concept and correlation of freedom and peace is lost 
when is/am is translated only as “surrender/submission” or simply as “peace.” 

The Islamic term jihad is widely translated as “holy war,” a distortion that 
gives one the impression that Islam, as a religion, is hostile and belligerent. 
The website thefreedictionary.com provides a tertiary definition that is perhaps 
the most accurate in terms of meaning: “3. A crusade or struggle: “The war 
against smoking is turning into a jihad against people who smoke.” Brown 
(1996) supports this definition, as the “Cambridge [English Dictionary] defines 
crusade as ‘a long and determined attempt to achieve something which you 
believe in strongly.” This is the closest to what jihad suggests. 

“Cleanliness/purity” and “uncleanliness/tmpurity” do not carry the whole 
thrust of what taharah and najasah, respectively, signify. For example, these 
English words do not necessarily involve the state of ritual impurity after a 
couple engages in sexual intercourse. In the same way, taharah does not sim- 
ply point to removing dirt, for, according to Islamic jurisprudence, it also sug- 
gests that people should purify themselves in a prescribed manner and must 
state their niyah (intention) before doing so. Needless to say, some forms of 
taharah require washing the body, which is not necessarily the case with 
cleanliness/purity. 

The Islamic jurisprudential term ‘iddah is commonly translated as “a wait- 
ing period,” which does not convey its full significance: a specific length of 
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time that a widowed or divorced woman must wait before remarrying. An 
even more inaccurate translation is a “period of confinement/seclusion,” for 
this term has absolutely nothing to do with confinement or seclusion. The 
word kufr has two aspects: ingratitude and disbelief. It actually means 
“[i]ngratitude to God and manifest disbelief in Him and His religion.”°° Trans- 
lating it as disbelief, unbelief, irreligion, or infidelity does not adequately sig- 
nify the original term’s twin shades of meaning. 

These random examples substantiate al-Faruqi’s argument and show that 
many Islamic theological terms cannot be literally translated without com- 
promising with their religious associations and subtle shades of meaning. This 
is hardly surprising because English, like all languages, has its own limitations 
and lacks the appropriate terms to render fully the underlying semantic mean- 
ings of many Islamic expressions. Therefore, al-Faruqi proposes that all such 
Islamic terms be incorporated into English verbatim, along with their various 
definitions and connotations, to maintain their original flavor. In other words, 
to ensure definitional clarity and prevent semantic loss and obfuscation, the 
compilers of English dictionaries should include more Islamic Arabic terms. 

In fact, English has been borrowing Arabic words for centuries, and many 
Arabic terms have already been incorporated “through everyday use among 
merchants and travelers as well as through science and learning.” For in- 
stance, quoting from Webster 5 Third International Dictionary, Muhammad 
Uraif provides a list of Arabic words that have entered English with little or 
no distortion: admiral (amir al-bahr), alcazar (al-qgasr), alcohol (al-ghawl), 
algebra (al-jabr), algorithm (al-khawarimsi), almanac (al-manakh), apricot 
(barkiik), cable (habl), camel (jamal), candy (gandt), carat (girat), coffee (gah- 
wah), cotton (qutn), gazelle (ghazal), giraffe (zarafah), jar (jarrah), jasmine 
(vasmin); lemon (/aymin), lime (lim); magazine (makhdazin), massage 
(massa), mattress (mafrash), safari (safari), sesame (simsim), sugar (sukkar), 
syrup (sharab), tariff (ta ‘rif), zenith (samt), and zero (sifr).°” 

Most of these adopted Arabic terms are non-religious and largely related 
to science, trade, food, spices, commodities, the military, animals, and other 
non-theological domains. Al-Faruqi attributes this to the fact that in the past 
Arabic was the “world language of science and technology, of administration, 
of international relations and trade.’** Thus when the Europeans replaced the 
Arabs in advancing these areas of knowledge, they needed the relevant, ex- 
isting Arabic vocabulary and so borrowed whatever they needed without any 
reservation. Conversely, as mentioned before, Arabic Islamic terms were not 
adopted due to religious and cultural prejudices. The handful of Islamic re- 
ligious terms — such as ayatollah, hajj, halal, jihad, mujahideen, Shia, Sunni 
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— that are found in English dictionaries are recent entries to an already very 
short list. Needless to say, some of them are wrongly defined. Hence, al-Faruqi 
proposes the use of Islamic English to ensure the correct and inoffensive use 
of Islamic names and expressions in terms of transliteration, translation, and 
linguistic referrals. 

In the context of English as a global language, his analysis of the usage 
of Islamic theological terms is quite pertinent, as it helps create awareness 
among academics of the appropriate usage while transliterating or translating 
such terms. This facilitates the currency of a new (Islamic) English that mod- 
ifies the rendering of Islamic-Arabic idioms into English and enables “‘it to 
carry Islamic proper nouns and meanings without distortion, and, thus to serve 
the linguistic needs of Muslim users of the English language.””? 


The Feasibility of Islamic English 


Postcolonial scholars believe that there is “a range of ‘Englishes,’ each with 
its distinctive history and characteristics, such as American English, British 
English, Canadian English, Indian English, Irish English, New Zealand Eng- 
lish, Malaysian English, Nigerian English, Singapore English, and Zimbab- 
wean English.” Obviously, this emergence of multiple Englishes first started 
in western countries and then, in order to represent their cultural and linguistic 
varieties, was adopted by writers from non-western societies as a strategy to 
indigenize the language. As Rao states regarding Indian English: “Our method 
of expression therefore has to be a dialect which will some day prove to be as 
distinctive and colorful as the Irish or the American. ”®! Although Islam is not 
a geographical entity, it binds Muslims with shared cultural and religious tra- 
ditions, beliefs, values, norms, heritage, history, identity, and so on. All Mus- 
lims share many common Arabic religious terms, which necessitates the 
emergence of an Islamic English capable of conveying accurate Islamic se- 
mantic nuances and specificities. 

One important aspect of this variety is the inclusion of Islamic terms in 
English dictionaries, especially when “a corresponding TL [target language] 
equivalent for the SL [source language] item’ is unavailable. This is hardly 
impossible, given the history of English-speakers borrowing words from other 
languages. Al-Faruqi states that in pre-modern times words were borrowed 
from Latin and Greek and, in modern times, from French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and other European languages.® In today’s world, foreign words are 
entering English and enriching it on a regular basis. Thus incorporating Islamic 
terms is “not really a violation of English. Rather, it is an enrichment.” 
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In the mid-twentieth century there were about 500,000 English words; by 
the turn of the century this number had doubled. In 2009, it reached the thresh- 
old of 1 million. The Oxford English Dictionary also contains “about 600,000 
words (mostly drawn from written sources)” and adds “more than 1,000” new 
words annually.® According to Paul J. J. Payack, president and chief word an- 
alyst of the Global Language Monitor, this rapid increase has been possible 
because of “an amazing ability” of the language “to accept new words” on a 
massive and ongoing scale. However, the borrowing of Arabic Islamic theo- 
logical terms has not taken off yet, despite the impressive openness of English 
to foreign influences and despite the semantic need to include them. Given the 
language’s commendable ability and tendency to welcome foreign words, it 
should not be a problem to include Islamic theological terms in a democratic 
manner in order to protect them from semantic distortion. 

Obviously, the rate of such inclusion is comparatively low due to a par- 
ticular historical reason: “During the thirteenth centuries of their particular 
coexistence, Islam and Christendom have exhibited astonishingly little in- 
tellectual curiosity about one another.”®’ However, in the current world the 
“spiritual and intellectual tyranny of the [Catholic] Church,” which in the 
past prevented Islamic terms from entering English or Latin-based lan- 
guages, has been greatly diminished.® As a result, the interactions between 
the English-speaking West and the Islamic world have greatly increased, a 
development that may facilitate the introduction of many Islamic terms, pro- 
vided that Islamophobia does not affect this natural process of borrowing 
words. 

As mentioned earlier, semantic distortion is quite common during the 
process of translation. However, it may be an incorrect and overgeneralized 
statement to say that all English-language etymologists intentionally engage 
in this activity of distortion. In fact, one major reason for this is their lack of 
knowledge about Islam and its culture. 


The Muslims’ Role 


Brown compares the quality of translation as well as the rate of distortion by 
analyzing the translations of Arabic Islamic terms found in four English dic- 
tionaries — Oxford, Longman, Cobuild, and Cambridge. He shows that the 
Cobuild dictionary is relatively better in terms of providing “good definitions” 
because it “was researched at the University of Birmingham, a British city with 
a large Muslim population.”® In other words, this splendid difference is due to 
the Muslim presence in the city. This suggests that if competent Muslims do 
not come forward to rectify these distortions and inform English-language ety- 
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mologists of their mistakes, it may take a very long time for non-Muslim schol- 
ars, who have not been adequately exposed to Islamic teachings or the Arabic 
linguistic order, to even realize that such inaccuracies exist. In this respect, 
Brown cites two examples: The first edition of the Longman Dictionary of the 
English Language and Culture described Bangkok as a place often associated 
with prostitutes. The Thais objected, and the definition was promptly revised. 
Likewise, Microsoft’s multimedia Spanish dictionary described Indians as sav- 
ages. Again, this was changed as the result of protests.” 

This suggests that scholars of Islam, both Muslim and non-Muslim, may 
need to engage in the discussion and work to ensure the correct rendition of 
Islamic terms. An investigation and possible rectification of inaccurate trans- 
lations will lead to a similar exercise with regard to other non-Arabic (especially 
European) languages, “because the rules regarding translation apply to all, and 
the rules applying to transliteration apply to those languages which are written 
in the Latin alphabet.”’! Thus one can say that al-Faruqi’s concept of Islamic 
English has far-reaching implications and cross-linguistic applicability that can 
guide the correct usage of Islamic terms in major world languages. 


Conclusion 


The spread of English among Muslims and the spread of Islam among speakers 
of English are simultaneous and synchronous. Despite the Muslims’ historical 
aversion to learning English, this particular language is increasingly becoming 
an Islamic one. The huge influx of Muslims into English-speaking countries is 
bringing both the Arabic and English languages as well as the Muslims and 
Judeo-Christian faith communities into ever-closer contact. In such a context, 
Muslims’ use of English in everyday life and intellectual pursuits has reached 
a phenomenal stage. The rapprochement between Islam and English is perhaps 
more evident in today’s world than it was in 1986, when Toward Islamic Eng- 
lish was first published. All this makes the discussion more pertinent and timely, 
and the evolution of a vibrant, new variety of English more likely. Under the 
circumstances, the proposition of Islamic English has the potential to generate 
intense intellectual interest. 

The sense of hostility between Islam and the English-speaking Christian 
world is not as flagrant now as it was roughly a century ago, even though a 
neocolonial entanglement between the West and the Muslim world can still be 
witnessed in various cultural and political practices. The emergence of a grow- 
ing liberal intelligentsia in the West may defy civilizational rivalry between 
Islam and the English-speaking world and thus facilitate the beginning of the 
new variety of Islamic English. 
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The crux of this essay’s argument is the need to protect Arabic Islamic 
terms from distortion when transliterating or translating them into English. And 
this is possible if, like terms from other languages, they are allowed in without 
the loss of their various shades of meaning. The overarching wave of postcolo- 
nial theories stressing the preservation of cultural and linguistic distinctiveness 
of non-western traditions further strengthens the argument of having a new 
brand of English, namely, Islamic English. This postcolonial tendency substan- 
tiates al-Faruqi’s idea that Muslim names and Islamic theological terms can 
enter English without semantic distortion and continue to enrich this now truly 
global language. 

Since the variant linguistic realities of different cultures call for varieties 
of English or world “Englishes,” the distinctive features of Islamic culture 
and scholarship necessitate the emergence of this brand of English. Given the 
putative opposition between Islam and English, which may apparently render 
the term Jslamic English oxymoronic, there are complexities as well as pos- 
sibilities of such a new form of English. At present, differences in cultural and 
religious associations belonging to Arabic and English prevent a number of 
Arabic Islamic terms from being translated accurately due to the lack of ap- 
propriate functional or intercultural equivalents. In such cases, literal transla- 
tions may cause a loss of meaning. To minimize the ensuing distortion, all 
speakers of English may need to use the original Islamic religious terms in- 
stead of trying to find or devise equivalents. This will gradually smoothen 
their entry into English dictionaries and thus into its vocabulary. 

The magnitude of the linguistic obstacles to the proper understanding of 
Islamic expressions, the accompanying cultural damage, and the loss of many 
of the semantic and associative features of Islamic theological terms is very 
high due to incorrect spelling and transliteration and mistranslation. This is not 
only a theological problem, but also a linguistic impediment to the correct ap- 
preciation and understanding of Islamic culture, which, according to Kritzeck, 
is “unquestionably one of the greater cultures in the history of mankind and of 
the world today.” This continued mutilation and distortion constitutes a re- 
grettable loss in regard of Islam’s cultural and intellectual contributions, for it 
diminishes the richness of the world’s collective body of knowledge as well as 
its linguistic and semantic heritage. In his Toward Islamic English, Ismail al- 
Faruqi proposes that semantic justice can be achieved by introducing an “Is- 
lamic English” that can transliterate and defind Islamic terms and symbols 
within their original Islamic context. This article corroborates this approach, 
especially from a postcolonial perspective. 
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Editorial 


Muslim Men Writing for 
Muslim Women: Ibn al- Jawzi’s 
Ahkam al-Nisa’ 


During a discussion in my “CPRL 373 Women in Islam” class, students were 
baffled by Abu Hamid al-Ghazali’s (d. 1111) candid discussion of sex in his 
Thya’ ‘Ulm al-Din.' I was not surprised, because many assumptions are taken 
for granted about medieval Muslim scholars due to their religious and sectar- 
ian reputations, cultural environments, and eras. However, without highlight- 
ing any sexual discourse or showering praises, this editorial only introduces 
Ibn al-Jawzi and his Ahkam al-Nisa’. 


Who Is He? 


Famously known as Ibn al- Jawzi (d. 1201), Abu al-Faraj Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Ali ibn Muhammad is not to be confused with his grandson Sibt ibn al-Jawzi 
(d. 1256) or Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350). A Hanbali from Baghdad, he 
is believed to have written more than 300 books ranging from the Qur’an and 
Hadith sciences to history, theology, and biographical sources. 

Biographical sources praise Ibn al-Jawzi’s intelligence, piety, kindness, 
and loyalty to the Hanbali school.* While some of them may be exaggerated, 
the immensity of his scholarly output and the depth of his intellectual caliber 
is beyond dispute. Although most of his works substantiate his originality, his 
lesser-known book, Nuzhat al-A ‘yun al-Naza’ir fi Tlm al-Wujūh wa al- 
Naza@ ‘ir, is a typical example in that regard.’ 

Any serious study of the Qur’anic content would benefit from this source, 
for there are few works like it.* But more importantly, it provides the unique 
senses and varying uses of particular Qur’anic words. For example, although 
rijal literally means “men,” this book points out that specific verses use it to 
mean “men,” “husbands,” “human beings,” and “people.” Such information 
could help the researcher ascertain the exact meaning, regardless of what the 
word had come to mean in common usage. 
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His Opinion about Muslim Women 


In the introduction of Ahkam al-Qur ’an, Ibn al-Jawzi’s remarks about the 
women of his day may be interpreted in negative, degrading, and other ways. 
But this would be doing him an injustice, as we can see when he begins to 
raise his concerns about women with the following words: 


And I continue to motivate (uharridu) people to seek knowledge. For it is 
the light with which to be guided. Except that I found the women to be in 
greater need of admonishing than this group of men, due to the former stay- 
ing aloof from [seeking] knowledge, and the predominance of desire over 
them naturally. In fact, children are raised in her chamber (makhda ‘). Yet, 
she is not taught the Qur’an, nor does she know how to ritually cleanse her- 
self after her menses.° 


From the context of the above and subsequent remarks, Ibn al-Jawzi 
seemed more concerned with women’s religious enlightenment or social em- 
powerment and of children, than degrading them. Indeed, the entire introduc- 
tion was inspired by what may be considered child labor and its devastating 
consequences, and occasioned logically by “female ignorance” and its nega- 
tive impact. This is why he wrote Ahkam al-Nisa’. 

The only statement that a contemporary feminist might construe as in- 
sensitive is “the predominance of desire over them naturally.” But until re- 
cently, this specific remark was a universal and uncontested chauvinistic 
belief. However, what should be deemed empirically true during his time was 
that Muslim women were largely ignorant of religious knowledge. And, as he 
stated, “since I found that women are in greater need of knowledge, I began 
to write this book to address their issues, hoping for [God’s] reward (al-ajr).””® 

Considering Ibn al-Jawzi’s motives, there is reason to see him as a religious 
and social activist instead of as an anti-woman bigot. Interestingly, he closes 
his book with a long chapter containing brief biographical data of almost forty 
historical women whom he considered worthy of emulation. He claims that 
“even if the women [of his time] kept aloof from seeking knowledge, no era 
would lack pious one who would actually seek it.”” This also challenges any 
assumption that he had a low opinion of all women. 


Why Did He Write This Book? 


Ibn al-Jawzi’s introduction is very specific and elaborate. And whether or not 
the problems he raised are compelling depends largely on the accuracy of his 
claims. Other than his own words, there is no independent, empirical, socio- 
religious data available to me to interrogate or impeach his claims. But the 
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fact that he was actually moved to write the book is compelling enough to 
take his word for granted. 

According to him, people became oblivious of God and the hereafter due 
to scant knowledge and a lack of understanding.* He noticed that many aver- 
age people taught their children about their own businesses and crafts, but not 
about the obligation of worshiping God, the essentials of relationships, or how 
to deal with their own desires. These children would then focus on seeking 
this world and learn nothing of the other world. Thus, they might be influenced 
by storytellers who would regale them with cheap and misleading stories. 
They would come out insisting on doing what is tantamount to comitting sins, 
while considering that to be out of God’s generosity.’ 

Ibn al-Jawzi further claimed that storytellers might expose them to stories 
of extreme ascetics, because the former know nothing about the attached ob- 
ligations and benefits of living in the world. Instead of earning a living and 
supporting a family, they might consider abandoning the world and their fam- 
ilies by retreating to a prayer nook, where they would benefit no one. If this 
were to happen, he thought, it would have been better if the children had 
stayed ignorant, for such seclusion would isolate them by equipping them 
with crippling ignorance and not one iota of proper knowledge. In conclusion, 
he insisted: “I knew then that the source of this epidemic (fat) is ignorance.”'® 

He then spoke of the ignorance of the women of his day, adding that they 
are not taught even the basic rules of the ritual prayers or counseled before 
marriage, especially, regarding the husbands’ rights. He charges that they 
might have witnessed their mothers postpone ritual purifications associated 
with menstruation until they were ready to do their laundry. They would there- 
fore enter the public baths without proper covering (mi zar), claiming that 
they were there with daughters and fellow sisters. ... 

If per chance they attended the storytellers’ sessions, that would be worse 
(arda’) for them and even more harmful than displaying themselves and in- 
fatuating (or being infatuated by) men. It may also be harmful in that the story- 
tellers only offered “poison” (problems) rather than “cure” (solutions). They 
only recited the words of love and erotic poetry, which would remain decep- 
tively intact when they fell into lonely and empty hearts. These storytellers 
neither introduced obligations nor proscribed prohibitions. So Ibn al-Jawzi 
concluded that “as I found that the women are in greater need of knowledge, 
I began to write this book that would address their issues, hoping for [God’s] 
reward. And I know of nobody who wrote similar book before me.”"!! 

In short, Ahkam al-Nisa’ seeks to educate women — who would, in turn, 
educate children — about what he believes to be important issues that they 
should know. Thus it contains two broad categories of chapters: what he be- 
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lieved women must know for their religion and social life (category one: C1) 
and what they should know about issues specific to themselves (category two: 
C2). In other words it contains material, which may or may not be classified 
as “women’s issues,” that every Muslim must know. Only about 59 percent 
ofthe 110 chapters deal directly and specifically with issues related to women 
(C2). 

This indicates that, more than anything else, Ibn al-Jawzi was truly con- 
cerned about providing women with concise but comprehensive religious 
knowledge that would make them self-sufficient. Not only did he include the 
general subject matters listed in the books of traditional jurists (while high- 
lighting and expanding those about women), but he also relied extensively 
and almost exclusively on hadiths for his overwhelmingly brief discussions. 
Below are specific examples of each category. 

Legal Age (C2): To be considered legally mature, a boy must meet one of 
three conditions: have a wet dream, reach the age of fifteen, or have pubic hair. 
For a girl to be considered legally mature, she must also meet one of these same 
three conditions, begin menstruating, or become pregnant. As the issue of legal 
age applies to both girls and boys, Ibn al-Jawzi deliberately concluded by high- 
lighting the point that, after meeting any of these experiences, a woman must 
be aware that she is henceforth responsible and that any negligence on her part 
of her religious obligations can be punished. 

Knowledge of God (C1): This has nothing to do with gender or sex, and 
Ibn al-Jawzi made no effort to claim so. But since he thinks that each Muslim 
must learn of God’s existence, he discusses this through observation and, in- 
terestingly, without recourse to the Qur’an or Hadith. He argues that knowing 
God is the foremost obligation for a mature Muslim; uses the existence of the 
universe, as well as Earth and the human body, to establish a creator God; and 
concludes with God’s uniqueness as regards His wisdom and omnipotence.'* 

Seeking Knowledge (C2): Although learning is not specific to women, 
Ibn al-Jawzi directed his brief discussion to them on the grounds that seeking 
knowledge is just as obligatory upon women as it is upon men. He insists that 
a woman with no father, brother, husband, or male relative to help her learn 
the obligations has a valid excuse for not learning, even if she fails to ask. 
However, it is better if she could learn on her own or from scholars (men) 
without being in isolation with them. In this case, she should learn enough to 
fulfill the minimum requirements of her socio-religious duties and must ask 
questions about that which she is ignorant and without being shy.'° 

Others Chapters (C2): Ibn al-Jawzi devoted many chapters to such women- 
related topics as female circumcision, ritual purification, menstruation, con- 
gregational prayers, the prohibition of public baths and perfume, warning 
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against slandering women, what a woman should do after committing adultery, 
and warning them against attending storytellers’ sessions and befriending men. 
He concluded the book with a long chapter on historical women whom he con- 
sidered worthy of emulation and categorized them into “ancient” (e.g., Sarah, 
wife of Abraham; Asiya, wife of Pharaoh; and Mary, mother of Jesus), “Com- 
panions” (e.g., Khadijah, Fatimah, A’ishah, and other female Companions), 
and “the following generations” (e.g., various great women of Madinah, Kufah, 
and Basrah). 

Finally, from its content, one is convinced that Ahkam al-Nisa@’ is an in- 
dispensable source for a Muslim woman who wants to acquire a basic knowl- 
edge of Islam and learn the necessary information about her obligations, roles, 
responsibilities, and rights. 


This Issue 


We open this issue with Malik Badri’s “Cognitive Systematic Desensitization: 
An Innovative Therapeutic Technique with Special Reference to Muslim Pa- 
tients,” in which he discusses his innovative alterations, his Islamization of 
Wolpe’s systematic desensitization therapy, and how he applied them in 1965 
to treat a Moroccan patient. Badri’s main modifications were to (1) ask the pa- 
tient to speak out loudly when describing what she was imagining; (2) encour- 
age her to “horizontally” imagine and speak about other scenes of comparable 
anxiety-provoking instances; and (3) ask her to stop talking, instead of raising 
a finger, whenever she experienced a great deal of anxiety. 

Mohammed Hashas follows with his “Is European Islam Experiencing 
an Ontological Revolution for an Epistemological Awakening?” Emphasizing 
the questions of ethics and spirituality, he argues that European Islam is ex- 
periencing an ontological revolution that revisits epistemological foundations 
in order to endorse some basic values of modernity. This endeavor is described 
as “revisionist-reformist,” for it is a continuity of a rationalist trend in Islamic 
thought, and at the same time updates a number of values that for centuries 
have been narrowed down to revealed/prescribed laws. 

Next is Luqman Zakariyah’s “Beyond Textuality in Islamic Legal Exege- 
sis: Intertextuality and Hypertextuality for Codifying Legal Maxims of Islamic 
Criminal Law.” He studies how linguistic mechanisms complement juristic 
methodology in codifying Islamic legal maxims from Qur’anic exegesis. He 
explores several relevant exegeses, shows how maxims codified through in- 
tertextuality and hypertextuality are more far-reaching than those codified 
through textuality alone, and highlights the application of these legal maxims 
to some aspects of criminal law. 
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We close with Mohammad Khalil Elahee’s “Energy Management, Sus- 
tainability, and Ethics: An Islamic Perspective.” Elahee discusses what un- 
derpins energy management’s ethical dimension, focusing on sustainability, 
and analyzes the Islamic perspective to elaborate a value-based, universally 
acceptable, realistically applicable, and objective environmental ethic. He 
evaluates the outcomes of climate change in our understanding of environ- 
mental issues and also investigates whether a difference in vision with regard 
to faith and the hereafter can hinder a common engagement. 

I hope that our readers will find these papers not only thought-provoking 
and stimulating, but also sources of inspiration and motivation for their own 
research. 
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English Literary Studies: 
Including Islamic Perspectives 
in Pedagogy and Practice 
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Abstract 


Proponents of the integration of Islam into English literary studies 
seek, by way of presenting Islamic worldviews in relation to the 
life-worlds that English texts presumably promote, to inform (Mus- 
lim) students and practitioners of the subject about possible unto- 
ward influences in order to help them withstand cultural captivity 
and lifestyle effects. This is part of the wider concept of integrating 
Islam into human knowledge, which functions across a broad range 
of subject areas and generally refers to a method of looking at ac- 
ademic disciplines from Islamic perspectives and enlightening the 
reader about relevant Islamic teachings. Based on this theoretical 
premise, in this article I focus on the need for and three important 
ways of teaching English literature: inculcating Islamic/moral val- 
ues, identifying predominant themes and ideas inherent in literary 
texts and looking at them from Islamic perspectives, and reforming 
the curriculum. 


Keywords: English literature; Islamic pedagogy; Islam and Eng- 
lish; Islamic education; English literature curriculum 


Introduction 


A sense of irreconcilability and mutual exclusivity is perhaps a common ex- 
perience of Muslim students and academicians engaged with the discipline 
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of English literature. There is a widespread assumption that English studies is 
a colonial subject, and thus it is often associated with hostility toward Islam 
and Muslims.' A serious intellectual engagement and a robust exchange of 
scholarly ideas between a scholar of English literature and a scholar of Islamic 
sciences generally sounds improbable, mainly because of the perceived re- 
moteness of their respective fields. In other words, a conversation between an 
English literature professor and an imam may not continue for long, as they 
are presumed to belong to different worldviews. It is also likely that both par- 
ties may make kidding, incisive remarks about each other when they are 
among their colleagues and away from their supposed academic and intellec- 
tual “other.” 

One can perhaps easily find English literature professors who may have 
a tendency to caricature people linked with masjids and madrasas. Such a pre- 
disposition and orientation of the subject’s practitioners resonate with writer 
and broadcaster Mark Tully’s observation: “But perhaps the most damaging 
of all the effects of English is to promote the snobbery of the English-speaking 
elite.”” Especially in Muslim societies, many members of the English-educated 
privileged class generally associate graduates of Islamic seminaries with back- 
wardness, archaism, and primitivism. This is, in fact, not because the madrasa- 
affiliated ulama are essentially illiterate or uneducated, but mainly because 
the Muslims’ perceived backwardness is measured in terms of their failure 
“to avail themselves of western education.’ As a result, even if a madrasa 
student spends a comparable amount of time to acquire a formal education in 
Islamic sciences, his counterpart with an English education may look down 
upon him and even regard him as “uneducated” and “anachronistic.” Con- 
versely, many people in the discipline of Islamic sciences tend to overgener- 
alize and conceive wrong notions about western/English-educated graduates 
and elites by branding them as “anti-Islamic” or “secular” and by declaring 
the teaching and learning of English literature haram (forbidden). 

The above cases may represent two extreme ends of the spectrum. How- 
ever, it may be correct to say that especially in Muslim countries, Islam and 
English literature are commonly viewed as “opposing entities” and therefore 
incompatible. Accordingly, their practitioners have a negative view of each 
other. Many teachers and students of madrasa seminaries associate their English 
studies counterparts with “westernization” and “colonial modernity.” Similarly, 
many of the latter, in a quintessentially (neo-)Orientalist manner, regard the 
former as “backward” and “old-fashioned.” One can argue, however, that the 
division is not only between these two groups, but also between “those for 
whom English is the medium of instruction in prestigious ... schools, and those 
who largely study English as a subject in ordinary government schools.”* 
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In almost all of the former British colonies, including the Muslim ones, 
there is a growing number of English-medium schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities catering, in most cases, to students from privileged economic back- 
grounds. In some cases these students are so exclusively engrossed in learning 
English and western ideas that their lack of adequate knowledge of the local 
language and cultural practices, along with the inculcation of western values 
and tastes, is considered a mark of “class” and elitism. Those who cannot or 
do not receive an English education from such institutions are usually denied 
the prestige enjoyed by the English-educated elite class. To be more precise, 
the proliferation of English education during and after the colonial period has 
divided the colonized into different categories, perhaps due to an imprecise 
perception ofthe subject. The most notable manifestation of such multiple di- 
visions within Muslim society caused by the introduction of English studies 
is the divergence between Islam and English education, that is, between the 
ulama and the English-educated elite, as well as between the graduates of or- 
dinary schools and those of English-medium private institutes. 

The above discussion raises two important questions: What is the basis 
ofthis perception of incongruity between Islamic values and English studies? 
Is it based on prejudice and ignorance alone, or on a sense of cultural domi- 
nation predicated upon the imperial control associated with English literature? 
To find correct answers to such questions, we may need to go back to the gen- 
esis of English’s introduction as a subject of study in the colonized countries. 
We may also need to assess the predominant attitudes and prevailing tenden- 
cies of the overwhelming majority of English literature students and scholars, 
along with the values they apparently hold. The lifestyle of many English lit- 
erature Muslim graduates and the worldview they represent as part of a by- 
product of exposure to the subject may corroborate the original colonial intent 
of introducing English literature, that is, the cultural colonization of the colo- 
nized or “‘as a strategy of containment.” As Viswanathan puts it: 


Indeed, the fact that English literary study had its beginnings as a strategy 
of containment raises a host of questions about the interrelations of culture, 
state, and civil society and the modes of assertion of authority within that 
network of relations.’ 


The Imperialist Motive behind Introducing 
English Literature 
Scholars like Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937), 


Michel Foucault (1926-84), and Edward Said (1935-2003) believe that the 
(western) knowledge system is not neutral and is used as a tool to establish 
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hegemonic control over other nations and races. Nietzsche’s concept of “the 
will to power,” Gramsci’s notion of “hegemony,” Foucault’s framework of 
power/knowledge relations and notion of “episteme,” and Said’s critique of 
Orientalism all point to “western knowledge’s complicity with western 
power.’ Scholars of postcolonial studies consider the introduction of English 
studies in the colonies in the same light and have articulated the close linkage 
and precise correlation between knowledge (for that matter, English studies) 
and the continuing effects of imperialism and colonial power. In other words, 
in their eyes this subject is thought to have been introduced mainly to colonize 
the subjugated nations culturally in order to sustain and perpetuate colonial 
dominance. As Sanjay Seth puts it: “Along with guns and goods, this knowl- 
edge traveled to the colonies, and it was in part through this knowledge that 
the non-western world came to be conquered, represented and ruled.” 

Gramsci, in his Prison Notebooks, states that “intellectual and moral lead- 
ership” materialized through ‘hegemonic activity’ is the preferred method of 
‘supremacy ofa social group’! because “cultural domination operates by con- 
sent, indeed often preceding conquest by force.”® Cultural domination is by 
nature subtle and does not involve the use of the crude military force, and thus 
it has the latent ability to keep the underdog oblivious of material exploitation. 
Gauri Viswanathan observes: 


In effect, the strategy of locating authority in [English literary] texts all but 
effaced the sordid history of colonialist expropriation, material exploitation, 
and class and race oppression behind European world dominance. Making 
the Englishman known to the natives through the products of his mental 
labour served a valuable purpose in that it removed from him the plane of 
ongoing colonialist activity — of commercial operations, military expansion, 
administration of territories — and de-actualized and diffused his material 
presence in the process.'° 


It is in this spirit that, before establishing full-scale colonial domination, 
the British colonizers introduced English literature in India. At a time when 
the British administrators were gripped by “fears of native insubordination,” 
they “discovered an ally in English literature to support them in maintaining 
control of the natives under the guise of a liberal education.”"' John McLeod 
provides a more precise picture of this undertaking and believes that “the 
teaching of English literature in the colonies must be understood as part of 
the many ways in which Western colonial powers such as Britain asserted 
their cultural and moral superiority while at the same time devaluing indige- 
nous cultural products.” What is more, the cultural-intellectual effect of in- 
troducing English literature did not end with the cessation of formal colonial 
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rule. Even after “decolonization,” the “former” colonized still regard English 
literature highly and have regular encounters with its texts. 

This is exactly what the practiced colonial administrator and prominent 
Anglicist Charles Edward Trevelyan (1807-86) anticipated upon establishing 
the subject at tertiary level in India. He maintains that the colonized students 
“daily converse with the best and wisest Englishmen through the medium of 
their works, and form ideas, perhaps higher idea of [England] than if their in- 
tercourse with it were of a more personal kind.” Hence, Viswanathan regards 
“the English literary text” as “a surrogate Englishman in his highest and most 
perfect state.”’'* Students in the postcolonial world study the works of English 
writers with unswerving dedication and commitment; many go on to embrace, 
adopt, and internalize the lifestyle pattern they come across in English literary 
texts. As a result, they undergo a cultural metamorphosis and run the risk of 
becoming deracinated from their native religious and cultural traditions. 

Given this complex relationship between western knowledge and colo- 
mialism in the postcolonial world, English literature’s position must be deter- 
mined and placed in a realistic context for specific learners. Its practitioners 
may need to understand it against the backdrop of a substantial body of litera- 
ture that regards its spread as part of western imperialism and cultural domi- 
nation, as well as the colonizer’s imposition of a set of values. This is exactly 
what the simultaneous and subversive (postcolonial) processes of “abrogation” 
and “appropriation” of colonial texts and practices intend to do in the quest for 
an identity that is clearly and unapologetically de-centered by negotiating the 
gap between “worlds.” This postcolonial strategy finds a kind of approximation 
in the concept of the integration of Islam into the (human) knowledge under- 
taking in general and into English studies in particular.'° 

Robert Eaglestone provides a succinct account of the introduction of Eng- 
lish at the tertiary level into British India, which confirms the argument dis- 
cussed above. He posits that until 1813, the colonial administration funded 
Christian missionary activities through the East India Company, thinking that 
Christian Indians would be “more supportive of the Company’s colonial ex- 
ploitation’’'® and accept colonial rule without much complaint. But the colo- 
nizers foresaw an ideological, moral problem here: Colonialism, by its very 
nature, exploits and expropriates, whereas Christianity is supposedly based 
on a stated moral foundation of love and mercy. Given these mutually opposite 
tendencies, the colonizers were not ready to confront “searching questions 
about anything, in case their regime itself came into question.”!” 

This dilemma later led to the curtailment of sponsoring missionary activ- 
ities. Meanwhile, the colonial administration was looking for an alternative 
that would produce “good Company servants”!® and soften the colonized minds 
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to colonial rule, one that would not necessarily involve any moral evaluation 
of its imperialist policies. Eventually they shifted their focus from proselytiza- 
tion to the education movement, which has perennially been used to buttress 
imperialist ideologies. They emphasized teaching English literature to “civilize” 
the native population and universalize British artistic, literary work, thereby 
promoting western culture. As Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin 
state: “[S]earching for a method of communicating the values of Western civ- 
ilization to Indians ... the administration discovered the power of English Lit- 
erature as a vehicle for imperial authority.’”’”’ This is how British colonial power 
and English studies became complicitous, more intimately connected and in- 
vested within each other as power-knowledge, which is perhaps the reason why 
scholars like Edward Said regard imperialism as “an educational movement.””° 
While its earlier phase was the Orientalist conceptualization of non-western 
religions and cultures, its relatively later version is the introduction of English 
studies along with such subjects as history, anthropology, and philosophy. 

The long-lasting, ongoing debate among British educationalists and offi- 
cialdom in India about the colony’s future education system continued during 
the 1830s. The dispute was actually over “whether the British India government 
should prioritize ‘Oriental’ knowledges, or whether it should direct its attentions 
solely to promoting western knowledge, initially through the medium of Eng- 
lish.””! British scholars were “by now sharply divided into two opposing camps, 
Anglicists and Orientalists.”” The latter argued that the British administration 
should introduce English education but also continue providing Indian students 
with knowledge of Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic, which had been the case for 
a few decades before the English Education Act was passed in 1835, for at the 
beginning “English did not supersede Oriental studies but was taught alongside 
it.” However, the former wanted the colonial administration to spend gov- 
ernment money exclusively on English education. 

In the midst of this intra-British intellectual battle, London sent the histo- 
rian and politician Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-59) to serve on the 
Supreme Council of India. He remained in this position from 1834 to 1838. 
It is believed that he was aware of this debate before assuming the position of 
the Law Member of the Governor-General’s Council in December 1834. Gov- 
ernor-General William Bentinck then appointed him president of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, which had been debating and deliberating 
colonial education policy in India. As president, he did not participate in the 
ongoing education debate directly; however, when Bentinck sought his view 
on the subject “he recorded on 2 February 1835 a long rhetorical minute stat- 
ing strongly the case for the introduction of English education in India and 
holding out a threat to resign if his recommendations were not accepted.” 
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Macaulay’s capable persuasion and recommendation in “Minute on Edu- 
cation in India (1835), when coupled with this threat to resign, strengthened 
the resolve of Bentinck, who already “believed that it was English education 
alone that could cure the Indian society of its various evils.”> Accordingly, he 
“had not only been keeping in his cupboard a skeleton of the order which he 
was to issue on the subject of English education on 7 March 1835 but also had 
been steadily pursuing a policy of gradual introduction of English education 
in India since 1829.” Thus both men gave their stamp of approval to the An- 
glicists’ view, and the latter passed the following resolution on March 7, 1835: 


His Lordship-in-Council directs that all the funds which these reforms will 
leave at the disposal of the Committee be henceforth employed in imparting 
to the Native population knowledge of English literature and science through 
the medium of the English language.” 


Since then “India’s colonial rulers became the agency for promoting ‘west- 
ern education,’ that is, education which sought to disseminate modern, western 
knowledge through modern institutions and pedagogic processes.””* Impor- 
tantly, the “plea on behalf of English literature had a major influence on the 
passing of the English Education Act in 1835, which officially required the na- 
tives of India to submit to its study.””? Although English literature had been 
imparted to the Indians in various capacities even before 1835, with this verdict 
it received all-out administrative and institutional support and patronization. 
As a result, it became more widely taught, especially in institutions of higher 
learning. More importantly, this edict established English literature as a subject 
of study for the first time in history. Ironically, it happened in India and not in 
England, where it became a university subject only after World War I. 

Trevelyan comments on the English Education Act 1835 thus: “The de- 
cision which was come to is worthy of everlasting record. Although homely 
in its words, it will be mighty in its effects long after we are mouldering in 
the dust.” Indeed, his words were extremely prescient. While English liter- 
ature as an academic discipline and university subject had its beginning in 
India, it has now spread all over the world. In fact, the department of English 
has emerged as an integral part of universities internationally. 

The colonizers treated India as a test case for introducing English literature. 
Its success there prompted them to follow the same process in other colonies, 
such as in British Malaya during the 1940s. The Allahabad-based Anglo-Indian 
newspaper The Pioneer (established in 1865) remarked on this experiment with 
western, English education in India thus: “[T]he experiment [of western edu- 
cation] going on in India is one which [...] has had no parallel in the world’s 
history.”*! Like Trevelyan’s, this comment was predictive, and today we see 
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the widest possible impact of that colonial decision, for the English language 
and its literature have now reached the furthest corners of the planet. The sub- 
ject has, perhaps, become more popular in the non-English-speaking former 
colonies of Britain than in England itself, as Ania Loomba observes that at 
Delhi University alone each of its “140,000 odd students must study English 
literature for at least one year during their undergraduation. There are over 700 
lecturers in the subject.” A similar survey in other Commonwealth countries 
may manifest a comparable pattern of this subject’s preponderance. 

As mentioned earlier, India was the first country into which English liter- 
ature as a subject of study was introduced. In England it was previously con- 
sidered suitable only for “second- or third-rate minds” and “only as a pastime 
for lesser minds.” After a long-standing debate between the proponents and 
opponents of introducing English literature into British universities, it entered 
the curriculum of Cambridge University in 1917 and finally became “really 
established as a subject” in England after World War I.** As it was introduced 
in India to civilize the indigenous people, in England it was meant to “re-civilise 
the native savages,” that is, the country’s working-class people.’ 

Macaulay sketched out the British Indian education policy’s primary ob- 
jectives and outlined the perceived rationale for introducing English education 
into India in his “Minute”: 


We must at present do our best to form a class who may be interpreters be- 
tween us and the millions whom we govern; a class of persons, Indian in 
blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect. 
To that class we may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of the country, 
to enrich those dialects with terms of science borrowed from the Western 
nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying 
knowledge to the great mass of the population.*° 


As discussed before, this colonial holdover of English education is in- 
tended to produce individuals, more specifically westernized local elites, who 
would promote western thought and values and thus propagate an elitist, alien 
culture. Due to this policy’s far-reaching consequences, the colonial mentality 
continues to operate long after the end of formal colonial rule and finds ex- 
pression in the attitudes and behavioral practices of the educated elites in the 
former colonies where English studies is considered a status marker and is 
prioritized over other humanities subjects. As a result, this subject produces 
brown sahibs, many of whom have “the wealth with which to buy education 
in the mother country.’ Those members of the westernized elite who have 
been taken through English education are the privileged group in former 
British colonies, as the “route to power, prestige, and riches, even today, lies 
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through English.’** In most cases, they have access to those higher positions 
of power previously occupied by the Europeans and to the privileges attached 
thereto. Thus, they function as regional colonial surrogates. 

Macaulay and Bentinck wanted to produce only “interpreters” or “an army 
of clerks who could fill the lower ranks of the British administration in India. 
... But in fact they turned out to be the oppressors, not the interpreters, proud 
of their status as brown sahibs, although never accepted as such by the white 
sahibs.”*° This reminds us of the native fireman in Joseph Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness (1902), who works for the ship and tries desperately to look like a 
European. But Charles Marlow, the narrator, still regards him as a “savage” al- 
though “an improved specimen.” Marlow describes him thus: “He was there 
below me, and, upon my word, to look at him was as edifying as seeing a dog 
in a parody of breeches and a feather hat, walking on his hind legs.’*° 

Like this native fireman, these brown sahibs or comprador intellectuals 
are never accepted as equals by their colonial masters. But like the former colo- 
nial oppressors, they use their skills to “manipulate the masses” in the indige- 
nous community.*' In this respect, Tully quotes Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948): 
“Tt is we the English-knowing Indians that have enslaved India. The curse of 
the nation will not rest upon the English but upon us.” In other words, even 
in the world of “decolonization” the colonized are subject to proxy oppression, 
as they fall victim to ongoing epistemic and cultural hegemony mainly through 
the comprador elites — those who are exposed to western learning in general 
and English studies in particular, who are the carriers of the western culture 
and modernity that have been instilled in them by the process of education. 

The local elites — trained in and overwhelmed by western cultural biases, 
saturated with money and influence — to a great extent internalize and embody 
stereotypical colonial attitudes in their own dealings with indigenous people. 
Their thoughts and practices are largely mediated by and imbued with what 
they learn from (English) colonial education, which continues to prevail in their 
lands. In this respect, English literary texts represent a body of knowledge that 
is perceived to be superior to other knowledge systems and is considered to be 
value-free and culturally neutral. But postcolonial critics refuse to accept such 
a claim, as the preceding discussion has established the value of English liter- 
ature as an imperial tool. Thus it would be naive to regard English literary texts 
as simply self-referential aesthetic phenomena, for they are “value-laden and 
inextricably linked to some cultural and religious ideas’ that are mostly alien 
to their recipients. However, these texts are dutifully taught and studied at uni- 
versities in former colonies and thus challenge and change the worldviews of 
many indigenous learners who, upon exposure to the subject, tend to imitate 
the western way of life. 
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The Culture of Mimicry 


The most blatant manifestation of the endemic effects of colonial education in 
general and of English literature in particular is the culture of mimicry. This 
widely regnant attitude among most of the subjects’ learners and practitioners 
is reflected in their conscious or subconscious belief that it is part of their aca- 
demic practice to adopt “the colonizer’s cultural habits, assumptions, institu- 
tions and values.’ Thus they exhibit a tendency to imitate the English in as 
many ways as possible. In Black Skin, White Masks (1952), Frantz Fanon de- 
scribes this compulsive mimicry of European (and neo-European) ways of life 
by demonstrating that “the vast majority of the colonized intellectuals desper- 
ately try to imitate the colonizers’ cultural code and thus to enjoy a privileged 
status among the colonized.” What is more, Fanon suggests that those among 
the colonized who mimic colonial culture, despite experiencing all of the ac- 
companying colonial subjugation and exploitation, are “idiots in this world.” 
As the colonizers introduced western disciplines to dominate the colonized 
without the use of military force, a section of the colonized ape colonial masters 
to establish domination over, and enjoy a superior power position in relation 
to, the vast majority of their compatriots who do not have enough resources to 
gain access to colonial western education and culture. 

Perhaps, the common perception that English literature is associated with 
the western way of life causes them to behave in a particular, alien manner. 
Practitioners of English studies embrace many extrinsic features during their 
initiation into the subject. As cultural metamorphosis and a resultant western- 
ized outlook are among the usual outcomes of inculcating English studies in 
Muslim students, the importance of including Islamic perspectives in the ped- 
agogy and practice of English literary studies as a defense mechanism cannot 
be overemphasized. This intellectual antidote seeks to inform Muslim learners 
of English studies about the probable alien, anti-Islamic influences emanating 
from their exposure to the subject, and to present the Islamic, alternative world- 
view in reference to some of the ideas promoted by its literary texts. 


Islamic Perspectives on English Literature: 
Pedagogy and Practice 


It follows from the preceding discussion that the introduction of English lit- 
erature as a subject of study was part of a much wider project of colonial 
modernity and cultural imperialism. Consequently, its students and practition- 
ers manifest a wide variety of influences and behaviors in their lifestyle pat- 
terns, attitudes, and routine activities, all of which confirm the need to look at 
this subject from an Islamic perspective. However, such an intellectual ap- 
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proach may cause unease and elicit a reaction of surprise and shocked hilarity 
among many. 

Mohd Kamal Hassan recognizes this and regards the launch of such an 
enterprise as “the most challenging intellectual and academic enterprise ever 
undertaken” in Islamic discourses.“ This observation is concerned not only 
with English literature but also with other humanities and social sciences sub- 
jects, like sociology and anthropology, that are generally deemed to be of colo- 
nial origin as well as carrying “un-Islamic” values. A scholarly undertaking 
to scrutinize such subjects may apparently suggest that it intends to hammer 
together two diametrically opposed and oppositely inclined worldviews and 
two sets of values. This is particularly the case with English literature, which 
is generally perceived as an academic subject that is, by its very nature, hostile 
to Islam. However, this is far from what this intellectual approach actually 
means and proposes to accomplish, as will be detailed in the following dis- 
cussion. In view of that, I mention three important areas that need to be ad- 
dressed while including Islamic perspectives in the pedagogy and practice of 
English literature in order to protect learners from the potential, untoward cul- 
tural influences emanating from the subject. 


Inculcating Islamic Values 


Inculcating Islamic values or imbuing students with widely held and universally 
accepted moral/Islamic values and with a sense of commitment to do good to 
others is actually important for the pedagogical practice of all disciplines. The 
best way to instill them is for the lecturers to embrace the concept of murabbi 
in teaching and pedagogical practices and act accordingly, especially in the 
classroom setting. Islamic education defines murabbi as an educator “who 
combines a life of learning with a life of virtue, and hence a perfect and an 
ideal person to learn from.”** Embracing this concept is crucial in the current 
pedagogical practice, as not many teachers and lecturers are worth viewing as 
role models. As Harvard scholar Harry Lewis observes: “Professors are hired 
as scholars and teachers, not as mentors of values and ideals to the young and 
confused.” What is more worrying is that very few “of today’s professors 
enter academia as a mission, a noble calling.” Unfortunately, both the twenty- 
first century academia and academics seem to have tiptoed “away from moral 
education,”>*! which has had far-reaching negative consequences. 

Universities are no longer viewed as sites of moral high ground, and their 
graduates have no greater claim on moral or ethical values. Lewis’ stark warn- 
ing is pertinent here: “[S]ociety is going to hell in a hand basket, and the great 
universities are going to get there first.’”* In other words, even though deca- 
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dence and moral degradation have gripped the entire fabric of the social system, 
universities are the worst affected by this tsunami of decay. When moral crisis 
and degeneration are widespread in the social order, universities are supposed 
to play a crucial role in restoring fundamental moral values. However, consid- 
ering Lewis’ observation, such an expectation today will meet only disappoint- 
ment. This caveat perhaps triggered him “to expose the other side of Harvard’*? 
through his monumental work Excellence without a Soul: How a Great Uni- 
versity Forgot Education (2006), an account of how America’s great universi- 
ties have abandoned the core value of education and learning. 

Today’s world has witnessed the rise of a rebellious, unhealthy youth cul- 
ture largely based upon the homogenization of western tastes and lifestyles, 
passion for fashion and luxury products without any restraints, violent enter- 
tainment frenzy and hysteria, and irresponsible use of social networking 
media. In such a cultural context, it may not be appropriate for educators to 
remain complacent by doing no more than performing their conventional du- 
ties, namely, just providing learners with some facts and figures, transmitting 
the texts’ contents in the classroom, but ignoring their moral health. Lecturers 
should be professionally and morally obligated to serve as role models both 
in word and deed. The classroom setting is the best place in which teachers 
can positively influence students as well as provide them with the necessary 
guidance, counseling, and other useful real-life instructions and life direction. 
If they fail to mold the character of the self and others (students), they may 
not be able to equip their society’s future leaders with the necessary useful 
knowledge and moral-ethical rectitude that will enable them to play a positive 
role in guiding others. 

As is evident in various verses of the Qur’an (e.g., 2:31-32, 4:58, 55:1-4, 
and 96:1-5), God associates Himself with the calling of teaching as well as 
proclaims that the act and art of teaching are associated with Him. What is 
more, Prophet Muhammad regards God as his teacher: “My Lord educated 
me [taught me good conduct] and so made my education most excellent.” 
God taught all prophets and, through revelation and the real-existential, con- 
tinues to teach all human beings: “[A]nd remember the favor of God upon 
you, and that which He has revealed to you of the Book and the Wisdom, ed- 
ucating you thereby” (Q. 2:231). So God is a teacher in a much greater sense 
of the term, as it is He Who is the source of knowledge and creates the capacity 
in human beings to learn. 

The next one in this hierarchy is Prophet Muhammad, who clearly and 
most famously stated: “I have certainly been sent as a teacher.” A number of 
Qur’anic verses describe his action plan as a teacher. The Qur’an mentions 
Prophet Ibrahim’s and his son Prophet Ismail’s supplication: “Our Lord! Raise 
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up among them a Messenger from among themselves who shall recite to them 
Your communications and teach them the Book and the wisdom, and purify 
them; surely You are the Mighty, the Wise” (Q. 2:129). God granted their 
prayer and thus addresses humanity: “Even as We have sent among you a 
Messenger from among yourselves who recites to you Our communications 
and purifies you and teaches you the Book and the wisdom and teaches you 
that which you did not know” (Q. 2:151). 

Along with conveying God’s message and teaching his contemporaries 
the Book and wisdom, one important aspect of Prophet Muhammad’s action 
plan as a teacher is a comprehensive agenda and systematic strategy for puri- 
fying the student’s inherent human character. This noble act is also associated 
with God, for “God purifies whom He pleases” (Q. 4:49). Thus moral purifi- 
cation is a basic element of Islamic pedagogy. Or, it can be said to be an im- 
portant sunnah of God and His Prophet. If Muslim educators neglect this 
important and imperative duty as regards their students, they may be at fault 
for failing to comply with the Islamic pedagogical tradition. As a result, they 
may produce graduates who may excel in their professional domains but lack 
any moral and ethical commitment. 

As widely expected, in terms of moral conduct and other matters of 
lifestyle those people who possess knowledge are supposed to excel those 
who do not. Hence, all lecturers need to do some introspection and determine 
if they are fulfilling their responsibility to produce students who excel in both 
knowledge and good manners. If they focus too much on transmitting facts 
and figures culled from the texts and do not look after their students’ moral 
health, then they will swerve from the Islamic pedagogical practice. 

Therefore, while looking at disciplines from Islamic perspectives is im- 
portant, lecturers cannot ignore another crucial aspect of the so-called Is- 
lamization of Knowledge undertaking: the teacher-student dynamic, which is 
mainly concerned with the teacher’s role in an educational setting. Mohd. 
Kamal Hassan regards this as the “‘Islamicisation of the Self” that can be de- 
livered through jihad al-nafs (striving against the base desires) and tathir al- 
qalb (purification of the heart).”°° If lecturers do not undertake this program 
in the classroom setting and beyond, they may end up producing graduates 
who may know some outward facts of this life but will be heedless about the 
life hereafter and its associated obligations. As the Qur’an states: 


[This is] God’s promise. Never does God fail to fulfil His promise — but 
most people know [it] not: they know but the outer surface of this world’s 
life, whereas of the ultimate things [the inner reality of this world’s life and 
the ultimate reality of the hereafter] they are utterly unaware. (Q. 30:6-7) 
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This passage encompasses the Islamic concept of education, which in- 
cludes both the knowledge of life in this world and the inner consciousness 
that propels its recipient toward leading a life of decency, integrity, and right- 
eousness. If lecturers confine their professional duty to only teaching the 
course contents, they cannot provide students with a holistic Islamic education 
and may not be able to equip them with a good grounding in moral and Islamic 
values. In the Islamization of Knowledge movement, emphasis is generally 
placed upon Islamizing the disciplines’ content. However, equal importance 
should be given to the teacher-student dynamic and teachers should be actively 
involved in purifying their students’ hearts and molding their character. 

For Muslim educators, purifying the student’s character includes creating 
God-consciousness and awareness of the connection between mundane deeds 
and the rewards/retributions in the Gkhirah (life hereafter) among the learners. 
People who may have accumulated skilled knowledge and systematic infor- 
mation about worldly matters and phenomenon but who do not relate their 
knowledge and understanding to God and have no concerns about the akhirah 
cannot be considered truly educated, as the Qur’anic verses mentioned above 
state. On the contrary, the Qur’an regards proper knowledge very highly and 
celebrates the true scholars: “He (God) grants wisdom to whom He pleases, 
and whoever is granted wisdom, he indeed is given a great good and none but 
people of understanding mind (Q. 2:269)” and “God will exalt those of you 
who believe, and those who are given knowledge, in high degrees; and God 
is aware of what you do” (Q. 55:11). 

Given the widespread moral perversion especially among the educated 
in today’s world, teachers need to embrace the Qur’anic concept of education, 
which includes the continuous cognitive as well as moral development of the 
self. Educators may need to adopt the Islamic paradigm of teaching in their 
attempt to purify their students’ character. Since English literature is widely 
associated with secular values, the urgency of this pedagogic commitment to 
purifying the student’s character cannot be overstated in the English depart- 
ments of universities, especially those located in Muslim-majority countries. 


Looking at English Literary Texts from Islamic Perspectives 


After inculcating moral/Islamic values, the next important task of English lit- 
erature educators is to identify and separate anti-Islamic ideas in texts and 
create an awareness among their students of the ethical challenges involved. 
It is untenable to take English literary texts as purely aesthetic creations, for 
they also promote particular worldviews and are sometimes used as “‘propa- 
ganda machine[s].”°’ As Ali Ashraf states: 
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Take the case of D. H. Lawrence for example. His presentation of human 
characters and certain human situations has natural validity but the way in 
which he has presented them, the method with which he rouses the emotions 
and demands the assent of the reader to a scheme of life in which sex plays 
the most dominant and most effective role, makes it difficult for the reader 
with religious feelings to accept this interpretation of life as something valid 
and true. What he has done is nothing but the universalization of something 
extremely personal.: 


There are authors and texts in English literature who present ideas that are 
completely alien to Islam or incompatible with conventional moral principles. 
In such cases, it may be unbecoming of English literature lecturers of Muslim 
orientation to leave their students in the lurch to be misguided or confused by 
the maze of philosophies encountered. Some texts may promote anti-religion 
or amoral ideas, glorify illicit sexual behavior and relationships, or endorse 
pomographic tendencies. For example, this literary tradition contains a great 
deal of carpe diem poems that urge the reader to seize the moment and indulge 
in fleeting sexual pleasures without any concern for moral or religious values. 
They amiably and lightheartedly reproach the tendency of unmarried women 
to protect their virginity and chastity, and generally impel young beautiful 
women to “ignore conventional moral scruples, urge them to the bouts of erotic 
temptations and desires, and finally invite them to reciprocate man’s carnal de- 
mands and interests, and to respond to his lust-filled sexual advances.”°? 

Some notable carpe diem poems are John Donne’s “The Flea” (1633) and 
“The Sun Rising” (1633), Robert Herrick’s “To the Virgins, to Make Much 
of Time” (1648), and Andrew Marvell’s “To his Coy Mistress” (1681). These 
poems constitute invitations to women to respond to men’s (extra-marital) 
sexual advances, which Muslim educators and students may not support. If 
lecturers do not provide students with the Islamic perspective while interpret- 
ing such works, they may end up reproducing and promoting the ideas inher- 
ent in them and thus sanction a hedonistic and permissive lifestyle of partying, 
drinking, gambling, and a variety of sexual behaviors. 

Conversely, a great number of English literary texts promote ideas that 
are fully compatible with Islamic teachings. In such cases, it is important that 
English literature lecturers substantiate those ideas with evidence from the 
Qur’an and Sunnah so that such ideas are deeply rooted in the students’ con- 
sciousness. For example, many Victorian-era literary pieces promote social 
justice and condemn the oppression of women, children, and the underdog. 
Such ideas are fully compatible with Islamic teachings. 

Other examples may include Alfred Tennyson’s “Flower in the Crannied 
Wall” (1869) and Roald Dahl’s “Television” (1964). The former shows that 
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contemplating nature can lead human beings to the recognition of God’s exis- 
tence, which corroborates with the Qur’an, whereas the latter emphasizes re- 
sponsible parenting, the proper use of time, and the culture of reading, all of 
which are highly encouraged in Islam. Even though these poets are not Muslim, 
the ideas they promote are fully consistent with Islamic teachings. So while 
approaching English literary pieces, lecturers and students cannot adopt an at- 
titude of uncritical reception or outright rejection. Islam embraces many ideas 
English literary pieces promote, while it rejects many others. Accordingly, Mus- 
lim lecturers who teach English literature are professionally and religiously 
obligated to interpret them in line with this theoretical premise. 

A particular author or a text may convey divergent ideas, some of which 
may or may not be compatible with Islamic values. So, while handling such 
authors and texts a lecturer should do his/her best to discuss their pros and 
cons. Disregarding such a duty goes against the very notion of a teacher as 
murabbi. As Ali Ashraf states: 


If the teacher, on the other hand, takes a permissive attitude and considers a 
writer whose code of life is completely at variance with the Islamic code, 
and leaves students in vacua, and allows them to respond to that writing or 
be influenced by it as they like, he will not be doing justice either to literature 
or to his students. Literature can be extremely seductive and may even be 
misleading, corrosive and destructive.” 


However, undertaking the venture of reading English texts from Islamic 
perspectives with complacent or uncritical eyes and inadequate knowledge 
may be counterproductive. Educators and researchers’ lack of sufficient Is- 
lamic knowledge may render them apologetic when handling Islamic issues. 
For example, a thesis titled “Finding the Middle Path: Assimilation, Identity 
and Islam in Hanif Kureishi’s ‘The Black Album,” seems to have located the 
“Islamic middle path” in Kureishi’s representation of Islam and Muslims. 
Such an endorsement may baffle even Kureishi himself who, in his own 
words, created characters who interrogate Islam and counter “Islamo-fascists 
who believe themselves to be in possession of the Truth. ”®! 

According to Kureishi, “along with mythology, religions are among 
man's most important and finest creations — with God perhaps being his great- 
est idea of all,” and in The Black Album the protagonist Shahid “learns how 
corrupt and stultifying these concepts can become.” Kureishi portrays char- 
acters who interrogate “Islam, liberalism, consumer capitalism’’® in the same 
breath and seeks to establish some sort of equivalence between them. The 
protagonist Shahid says to another character Hat: “I’m sick of being bossed 
around, whether by Riaz or Chad or God himself.... What men and women 
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do, the things they make, must be more interesting than anything than God 
is supposed to do?” What Shahid does in the novel is the complete rejection 
of faith in God and in Islam, and it is not simply his doubt in the religion. 
What is more, such a state of mind cannot be regarded as a manifestation of 
his “honest courage” and “open mindedness”® from an Islamic perspective. 
Islam highly encourages such commendable human attributes as courage and 
open-mindedness, but Shahid’s open-mindedness transgresses the boundary 
between faith and unbelief. On the whole, the thrust and tone of the novel 
suggests that it “openly questions religion.”® So viewing Kureishi’s novel 
“as an ‘Islamic’ work”®’ will create in readers’ mind confusion and obfusca- 
tion and may betray an apologetic tone, ideological bias, or self-defensive 
posture. 

The researcher, albeit in the spirit of “Islamization,” was supposed to give 
the Islamic viewpoints in relation to Kureishi’s atheistic ideas; instead, she 
accepts them as compatible with Islam, which is a disservice to both Islam 
and to the argument the novelist is making. One has the intellectual liberty to 
support or promote atheistic ideas; however, mishandling such issues, endors- 
ing agnostic philosophies, and branding them as “Islamic” are beyond the pale 
of accepted academic norms and values. Here Taha Jabir al-Alwani’s obser- 
vation is extremely pertinent: “To summarize, then, the Islamization of 
Knowledge undertaking may be pursued only by those endowed with a vast 
knowledge of the Qur’an and a firm grounding in the social sciences and hu- 
manities.”’* As regards English literary texts, a reasonably sound knowledge 
of Islam and of this literary tradition is essential for including Islamic per- 
spectives in them. 


Reforming the Curriculum 


Curriculum is a crucial aspect of English literary studies. Since the subject 
has a colonial genesis, an uncritical reception of the conventional course syl- 
labi may end up sustaining a neo-colonial, imperialist cultural agenda. 

Said’s review of the English departments’ syllabi at Arab universities sug- 
gests that they do not reflect the “relationship between English and the colonial 
processes that brought the language and its literature” to the region.” While 
formulating an appropriate syllabus, two important things need to be consid- 
ered: the subject’s colonial origin and the “huge influx of new ideas into the 
discipline of English.””° This is to say that the syllabi should include materials 
that debunk colonialist, racist ideology and incorporate postcolonial texts, es- 
pecially those written by Muslim authors, and the latest practices of literary 
criticism. 
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In respect of including Muslim authors, which is also part of ihya’ al- 
turath al-Islami (reviving the Islamic heritage), the literature course contents 
of many universities in Muslim societies may manifest the almost complete 
absence of Muslim authors, while in some others their representation is very 
minimum. Among the Muslim writers included, writers with secular and anti- 
Islamic orientations seem to be given a disproportionately high attention. In 
this respect, Shelina Janmohamed’s observation is pertinent. 


I wanted to contribute to the social discourse about gender and equality, but 
Muslim women who wore the veil by choice, and by extension who em- 
braced Islam as a positive force, were not allowed to have a say. Only Mus- 
lim women who had openly rejected Islam were allowed to be part of the 
discussion.”! 


Course outlines of contemporary British literature at many universities, 
even in Muslim countries, may show that “Muslim” authors who reject Islam 
receive more attention than those who embrace it “as a positive force.” The 
scope of this paper does not allow me to show in detail the relevance of Mus- 
lim writers to many English literature courses. However, I would like to shed 
light on two of them and show how the inclusion of Muslim authors is very 
possible and how Islamic writers are neglected. 

Twentieth-century British literature courses can appropriately cover writers 
like Marmaduke Pickthall (1875-1936) and Martin Lings (1909-2005). The 
former is a prolific novelist, essayist, short-story and travel writer, even though 
his reputation as a writer has now been reduced to his translation of the Qur’an; 
the latter is a poet, literary critic, and Shakespeare scholar. Both of these Muslim 
writers are routinely neglected in literary history. As regards contemporary 
English literature, dozens of British Muslim writers and the vibrancy of their 
cultural life and literary production render their presence palpable and distin- 
guish them among other ethnic writers in Britain. Their creative accomplish- 
ments and literary achievements are quite impressive. A quick look at the 
Muslim Writers Awards project, launched in 2006 (http://muslimwriters 
awards.org.uk) may give some idea about the prolificacy of their literary output. 
Some notable ones are Ziauddin Sardar (b. 1951), Qaisra Shahraz (b. 1958), 
Leila Aboulela (b. 1964), Mohsin Hamid (b. 1971), Rabina Khan (b. 1972), 
Shelina Zahra Janmohamed (b. 1974), Rekha Waheed (b. 1975), Na’ima B. 
Robert (b. 1977), Rageh Omaar (b. 1967), Robin Yassin-Kassab (b. 1969), 
Zahid Hussain (b. 1972), and all of whom somewhat use their literary career 
and creative works to exemplify various aspects of Islamic teachings. 

Excluding such writers from contemporary English literature courses is 
a deplorable and an inexplicable anomaly. By making the case for including 
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Muslim writers, I by no means suggest the exclusion or replacement of non- 
Muslim writers. Rather, I argue for the proportional representation of writers 
belonging to various religious and ideological backgrounds so that students 
are exposed to various strands of thought and ideas. Marginalizing a section 
of writers because of their racial or religious orientation is a form of cultural 
profiling of the human spirit. 


Conclusion 


There is a tendency to associate English studies with western value systems, 
secularism, and anti-Islamic or sometimes Christian ideas. Hence, in order to 
counteract western and undesirable influences, scholars of postcolonial studies 
employ the twin strategy of “abrogation” and “appropriation” to create plat- 
forms for self-assertion and resistance. The way English literature is taught 
and received, especially at universities in the Muslim world, and the lifestyle 
pattern that many of its graduates and practitioners maintain, clearly point to 
a sense of irreconcilability between Islam and this particular subject. The 
canon of English literature does not target Islam or Muslims exclusively for 
caricaturing, nor is there anything in the religion that summarily dismisses the 
entire bulk of this literary tradition.” In fact, the putative rift between the two 
entities is actually due to how they are perceived. 

English literature was introduced in British colonies to proliferate English 
manners and a specific way of life and, more importantly, to colonize the in- 
digenous people culturally. The subject survived the formal demise of colonial 
tule, and its uncritical reception continued long after “decolonization.” Schol- 
ars of postcolonial studies have attempted to strategize its teaching and learn- 
ing by proposing the processes of “abrogation” and “appropriation” to 
disabuse its learners of the untoward cultural influence of English studies. 
However, regrettably, these twin strategies are still not fully applied in peda- 
gogical practices. In such a context, an Islamic approach can be added as an 
alternative strategy to interpret English literary pieces. 

It is in this spirit that English literature lecturers must embrace the concept 
of murabbi and inculcate Islamic and other widely accepted moral values into 
their students’ consciousness, along with teaching them the content of English 
literary works. Given the fact that many English literature courses include texts 
that transmit philosophies and worldviews that contradict Islamic/moral values 
to one degree or another, the absence of Islamic perspectives while handling 
them may run the risk of conveying unintended messages to students. 

Again, the absence of enough Muslim writers in relevant courses suggests 
a replication of the dominant tendency in formulating its curriculum, as it points 
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to a lack of searching minds. Muslim writers are largely marginalized in various 
literary traditions. Including those who have a firm Islamic commitment may 
serve as an antidote to the many un-Islamic ideas promoted by some English 
texts as well as enrich the subject. In short, English literature educators may 
need to embrace the Qur’anic concept of purifying the heart and instilling Is- 
lamic values in students, critique and substantiate literary texts in the spirit of 
the Islamic paradigm, and include relevant Muslim authors in different courses 
in order to deal with English literature from Islamic perspectives. 
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A Comparative Exploration of the 
Spiritual Authority of the Awliya’ 
in the Shi‘i and Sufi Traditions 


Rebecca Masterton 


Abstract 


This paper aims to engage in a critical comparison of the spiritual 
authority of the awliya’ in the Shi‘i and Sufi traditions in order to 
examine an area of Islamic belief that remains unclearly defined. 
Similarities between Shi‘i and Sufi doctrine have long been noted, 
but little research has been conducted on how and why they devel- 
oped. Taking a central tenet of both, walayah, the paper discusses 
several of its key aspects as they appear recorded in Shi‘i hadith 
collections and as they appear later in one of the earliest Sunni Sufi 
treatises. By extention, it seeks to explore the identity of the awliva’ 
and their role in relation to the Twelve Imams. It also traces the re- 
absorption into Shi‘i culture of the Sufi definition of walayah via 
two examples: the works of one branch of the Dhahabi order and 
those of Allamah Tabataba’i, a popular twentieth-century Iranian 
mystic and scholar. 


Introduction 


This paper aims to engage in a critical comparison of the spiritual authority 
of the awliya’in the Shi‘i and Sufi traditions to examine more closely and po- 
tentially uncover an area of Islamic doctrine that remains unclearly defined. 
Throughout history some Shi‘i ‘urafa’ have also called themselves “Sufi,” or 
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at least have not rejected the concept of Sufi practice. For example, Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i’s (d. 1981) Kernal of the Kernal' is described 
as “A Shi‘i Approach to Sufism,” although whether he would have agreed 
with this cannot be verified. In embarking upon this matter, we need to think 
about the history of Sufism that has come down to us and that has, more or 
less, become accepted as a given by such leading scholars in the field as An- 
nemarie Schimmel (d. 2003), Alexander Knysh, and Ahmet Karamustafa, as 
well as those who practice and teach Sufism worldwide. 

The story goes like this: Prophet Muhammad passed on the secrets of his 
esoteric knowledge to Ali and Abu Bakr. Indeed, among Sufis such as the 
Qadiriyya and Naqshbandiyya, it is not uncommon to hear how Ali was taught 
the dhikr of “lā ilaha illallah” while Abu Bakr was taught the dhikr of “Allah 
Allah.” Ali went on, as it is known, to become the head of all Sufi silsilahs, 
except for one Naqshbandi silsilah that traces itself back to Abu Bakr via Ja‘ far 
al-Sadiq. We can set aside that particular one and focus on those going back 
to Ali. The story continues with a somewhat mysterious figure who has nev- 
ertheless come to be so revered that even certain Shi‘i scholars, such as Sayyid 
Muhammad al-Bagir al-Khwansari (d. 1895) have claimed him to be a promi- 
nent Shi‘i: Hasan al-Basri (d. 728). It is alleged that this early Muslim knew 
Ali, was nursed by Umm Salama, and that, in short, imbibed the knowledge 
of the Ahl al-Bayt. 

In the Shadhili and Chishti chains of initiation, Hasan al-Basri can be seen 
coming directly after Ali, even though Suleiman Ali Mourad’s close exami- 
nation of sources in his Early Islam between Myth and History? shows that it 
is unlikely that the two even met or, if they did, that the last time that Hasan 
would have been able to set eyes on Ali would have been when he was about 
fourteen years old. Looking at these and other si/silahs, other such famous 
names follow on from al-Basri, among them Dawud al-Ta‘i, Sari al-Saqati, 
Maʻruf al-Karkhi, and al-Junayd al-Baghdadi. Most histories of Sufism men- 
tion these figures, their lives, and their contribution to the Sufi tradition. 

With regard to the Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt, the most comprehensive 
Shadhili silsilah has three chains of initiation, one of which is traced back 
through al-Ridha to al-Husayn and then Ali. The Qadiriyya also have a sil- 
silah that is traced back from al-Ridha to al-Husayn and then Ali. The 
Haba’ib, or Ba ‘Alawi, of Yemen and Hadramawt, of whom Habib Ali Jifri 
is a well-known contemporary scholar, trace their lineage back to al-Sadiq 
through his great-great-grandson Ahmad ibn ‘Isa (d. 924), who is held to 
have travelled to Hadramawt to spread the Shafi‘i madhhab. Ali Uthman 
al-Hujwiri (d. 1072-73), who composed one of the earliest catalogues on 
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Sufism, lists the first six Imams and discusses their merits and teachings. 
Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624) and Shah Wali Allah (d. 1762) also recognize and 
narrate from the Twelve Imams. However, the following statement is typical 
of many Sufis. 


All paths of tasawwuf originated from Hadrat Imam Jafar as-Sadiq radi- 
Allahu ta‘ala ‘anh, who was joined to Rasulullah sall-Allahu ta‘ala ‘alaihi 
wa sallam with two lineages, one of which was his paternal way, which 
reached Rasulullah through Hadrat ‘Ali radi-Allahu ta ‘ala ‘anh. The second 
line was his maternal grandfather's pedigree, which was related to Rasulullah 
through Hadrat Abu Bakr radi-Allahu ta‘ala ‘anh. Because he descended 
maternally from Abu Bakr as-Siddiq and also received faid from Rasulullah 
through him, Hadrat Imam Jafar as-Sadiq said, “Abu Bakr as-Siddiq gave 
me two lives.” These two ways of faid and marifa that Imam Jafar as-Sadiq 
had did not commingle or intersect. Faid has been flowing through Hadrat 
Imam to the great Akhrariyya guides from Hadrat Abu Bakr, and to the other 
silsilas (chains) from Hadrat ‘Ali.? 


Or “These imams of the ahl al-bayt were sunnis and awliya Allah.” This 
statement came in response to a Sunni inquirer who, surprised to find figures 
normally associated with Shi‘ism in Sufi initiatory chains, wanted to know 
who they were and why they were there. After being told that they were Sunni 
and also awliya’, he asked where he could find their teachings in Sunni 
sources, saying: “I haven’t actually heard any Sunni teacher sourcing from 
the Imams.” He received no response, and therein lies precisely the point. The 
Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt are universally acknowledged as sources of great 
wisdom, as awliya’ and members of the chains of initiation, yet their teachings 
are mysteriously unavailable — and this in a tradition that strives to be thorough 
in checking sanads and the authenticity of narrations, and which has made 
the teachings of other awliya’, among them, Abd al-Qadir Jilani (d. 1166), 
Abu Hasan al-Shadhili (d. 1258), or Baha al-Din Naqshband (d. 1390), widely 
available. 

This blurring of lines with regard to defining walayah has engendered a 
Sufi tradition that celebrates many such figures whose teachings, upon closer 
inspection, are actually found to be copied word-for-word from the Imams 
but without any credit or reference given. There is a remarkable degree of co- 
incidence between the doctrines and theories of the Ahl al-Bayt, as found 
abundantly in Shi‘i sources, and those of various Sufis, as found in more scat- 
tered forms. Those found in the Sufi tradition, however, have no apparent 
sanads. Virtually identical narrations about the awliya’ appear in both Shi‘i 
and Sunni Sufi works. Al-Sadiq has said: 
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Verily, Allah, the Almighty, the Great, does not get angry as we do. But He 
has created some awiliya’ (sincere friends) for Himself who become angry 
[...] (for the sake of Allah). Allah Himself has said (in a/-hadith al-qudsi): 
“Whoever humiliates Me by humiliating My friends, has actually challenged 
Me to fight and drawn Me in combat with him.” 


Several centuries later, Ibn Arabi also listed this in his collection: “God, ever 
Mighty and Majestic is He, says: ‘Whoever demeans one of My Saints has 
declared war on Me.’””® 

One rare case where the Imams are acknowledged is that of a certain work 
that Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 996), author of Out al-Qulūb (The Nourishment 
of Hearts), refers to as Ruwiynd Musnadan min Tariq Ahl al-Bayt (Authentic 
Reports that We Received from the Way of the Ahl al-Bayt). This was appar- 
ently a “tafsir’’ attributed to al-Sadiq, consisting of ahddith.’ Here it can be 
seen that the Ahl al-Bayt’s teachings and practices were recognized at that 
time as a farig (a way). 


Who Are the Awliya’? 


The Ahl al-Bayt themselves have mentioned the existence of certain awliya’, 
and this remains another point of discussion among Shi ‘is. In the Shi‘i tradi- 
tion, some argue that only the Imams of the Ahl al-Bayt are awliva’. Indeed, 
al-Sadiq has stated: 


“There is no night of Friday without there being joy for the awliya’ Allah in 
it.” I said: “How is that? May I be your ransom.” He said: “When the night 
of Friday comes the Messenger of Allah (p.b.u.h.a.h.p) reaches to the 
Throne, and the Imams (p.b.u.t.) reach (it) with him, and I do not return 
without gaining knowledge.’* 


The Imams have also described and defined the characteristics of those 
who may be called awliva’. Ali says: 


The awliya’ Allah are those who look at the inward side of the world while 
others look at its outward side. They busy themselves with its remoter ben- 
efits while others busy themselves in the immediate benefits. [...] Through 
them, the Book is learnt and they have learnt through the Book.? 


The final sentence in this statement seems to indicate that he is referring 
to the Imams in this case; however, Tabataba’i cites a narration from Ali, in 
reference to the awliya’, that seems to refer to anyone who has succeeded on 
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the journey of the soul. He explains that their final spiritual “abode” (or spir- 
itual station) is that of yagin. 


The statement made by Amir al-Mu’minin Ali (may God’s greetings be upon 
him) points to the station attained by such a traveler: “[...] who has seen his 
way, has traversed his path, has recognized its minaret, and has removed its 
veils. He has attained a degree of certainty which is like the certainty of the 
rays of the sun.”!° 


In Lantern of the Path, attributed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq, he also mentions the 
awliya’, stipulating specific “principles of conduct” with God, the self, the 
people, and the world that they should fulfil before qualifying as such. These 
include being patient with trials, being just, and practicing asceticism.'' Since 
this volume seeks to give advice, it would seem to be for those aspiring to be- 
come awliya’. A narration by Musa al-Kadhim also indicates that the awliva’ 
are the lovers (and possibly elite Shi‘is, according to the precise definition 
given by the Imam) of the Imams: “A person who fulfills the need of one of 
our friends [awliya ind] is like the one who has fulfilled the need for all of us 
(the Ahlulbayt).”” 

What, then, did the Imams have in mind with regard to the authority of 
these awliya’, and how did their authority differ from that of the awliya’ of 
the Sufi tradition? Certainly, with regard to both traditions, there are places in 
which the Imams denounced outright those who are revered elsewhere as 
awliya’. Suleiman Ali Mourad notes a narration in which it is said: “Whenever 
al-Hasan [al-Basri] was mentioned in the presence of Abu Ja’far Muhammad 
b. Ali b. al-Husayn [al-Bagqir], he would say: ‘Oh, that one whose words are 
like the words of prophets!” On the other hand, as Arzina Lalani has pointed 
out in her Early Shi ‘i Thought," there are many instances where al-Baqir ex- 
pressed anathema toward Hasan al-Basri; for example, when the latter inter- 
prets Qur’anic verses in a way that conceals the message of the Ahl al-Bayt’s 
wilayah. Al-Baqir calls him “al-muharrif li kalam Allah” (a distorter of God’s 
words). Zayn al-Abidin is also noted as having refuted Hasan al-Basri,'° which 
raises the following question: “Who was responsible for Hasan al-Basri’s 
prominence as a walT in the Sufi tradition?” This is just one issue that requires 
further exploration. 

In the Sunni tradition, the awliya’ gradually came to be identified with 
the Sufis, or perhaps it might be said that the Sufis began to be identified with 
the awliya’. Today, one might assume without question that this is a natural 
correlation; however, it was not always so. As Jamil Abun-Nasr points out, 
the idea that it is the Sufis who are God’s special confederates who deputize 
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for Him in the guardianship of the believers began with the ascetic movement 
in Basra. They adopted the term awliya’ Allah for themselves at the beginning 
of the eighth century, but “did not claim any special spiritual authority [for] 
themselves.”!° 

The first half of the eighth century coincides with the imamates of al-Baqir 
and al-Sadiq — a time, it is known, when Shi‘i doctrine began to crystallize and 
spread more widely, with al-Baqir in particular explicitly elaborating upon 
walayah. According to Abun-Nasr, during the second half of the eighth century 
(al-Kadim’s Imamate) the term awliya’Allah became more specialized until it 
came to be applied to those who had attained the heights of piety and esoteric 
knowledge. With regard to Q. 5:55," the ascetics assumed that this term re- 
ferred to them. Abun-Nasr notes the changes in its usage from the early period 
in Basra, from the plural awliya’ Allah to walīyu Allah to simply wali. With 
this, “as the recipient of God’s special guardianship, the wali became venerated 
as his deputy in the guardianship of the believers.’’'* 

While contemporary Sufis such as Shadhili Shaykh Nuh Ha Mim Keller 
make it a condition that one must be Sunni to join the fariqah, and while many 
Sunni Sufis insist that Sufis are only Sunni, the term sifi was actually first 
used by and for Mu‘tazilis and ascetics with Shi‘i tendencies. Kamil al-Shaibi 
states that the first three people to be called Sufi were from Kufa: Abu Hashim 
al-Kufi (d. 777); ‘Abdak al-Sufi (d. 825-26), who anticipated the return of 
Imam Mahdi”; and Jabir ibn Hayyan (d. 803), a student of al-Sadiq.” Abu 
Hatim al-‘ Attar (d. 874) was a Mu‘tazili who resided in Basra. Al-Junayd al- 
Baghdadi (d. 910) was known to have associated with some of his followers, 
also called “Sufis,” before setting up his own “Sufi school” in Baghdad. In 
addition, those who later came to be called Sufis, such as al-Harith al-Muha- 
sibi (d. 857) and Sari al-Saqati (d. 867), were not known as such in their own 
time.?! 


The Centrality of Walayah 


With regard to comparative doctrines in Shi‘i and Sufi ‘agidah, we can begin 
with that of walayah itself. The Shi‘i tradition makes a clear distinction be- 
tween wildyah (an all-encompassing authority) and walayah (the friendship 
and protection of the Imam), whereas the Sufi tradition more or less uses both 
terms interchangeably and has thus blurred the lines of definition. According 
to the Imams, walāyah is fundamental to the entire religion of Islam. Al-Baqir 
says that “waldaya or imāma is the most important duty ... the major pillar of 
Islam and the pivot around which all other pillars revolve.” Let us compare 
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this to what al-Hujwiri says: “The foundation of the entire Sufi tarīqa [mean- 
ing not one particular tarīqa, but the entire Sufi way] is the affirmation of the 
existence of wilaya. All shuyikh are united in this regard, but they speak of 
wilāya in different terms.”” He even says that “knowledge of Allah rests on 
wilāya.”™” Al-Sadiq implies the same: “Only the successors are the gates of 
Allah, to Whom belong Might and Majesty, through which He can be 
reached.”” Ahmad al-Tijani, founder of the Tijani order that emerged at the 
end of the eighteenth century in North Africa and adheres to “classical” Sufi 
teachings derived from al-Ghazzali and Ibn ‘Arabi, repeats this doctrine, but 
in reference to the awliya’: “L’ascéete n’arrivera a Dieu que par | ’intermediare 
des gnostiques, titulaires d’une permission spéciale d'initiation” 

Al-Hujwiri does differentiate between wilāyah and walāyah: “Waláyat 
means, etymologically, ‘power to dispose’ (tasarruf), and wiláyat means “pos- 
session of command’ (imarat).””’ Thus, one can see that entering the Sufi path 
(tarigah) entails the obligation of acknowledging the concept and institution 
of walayah and that the Sufis — who, according to al-Hujwirl, are the awliya’ 
— possess the “command” ( ‘amr), which would imply that it is obligatory to 
obey them. 


Divine Protection from Sin 


The Shi‘i tradition holds that wilayah is divinely bestowed upon the Imams. 
According to al-Sadiq, no Imam is free to choose his successor; rather, the 
Imamate is a covenant ( ‘ahd) from God and the Prophet that is passed to the 
next successor.”8 


The Imamate is a covenant [ ‘ahd] from Allah, to Whom belong Might and 
Majesty, which is entrusted to men who are named. It is not for the Imam to 
withold it from him who is after him.” 


Sunni mystic al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 900) makes an almost identical 
statement, but in reference to the proto-Sufis of his time: “Like nubuwwa 
(prophethood), [walayah] is a covenant (‘agd) with God [...] But [...] it is a 
divine gift and not a right the believer earns by his own endeavours.” In the 
Shi‘i tradition, an integral aspect of wilāyah is that the Imam is divinely pro- 
tected from committing any evil (ma ‘sum). Interestingly, we find that while 
the Sufi tradition largely denies the Imams’ infallibility as well as their status 
as divinely selected guides, the belief that the awliya’ were both divinely se- 
lected and infallible became standard doctrines. The idea that this “infallibil- 
ity” is also divinely bestowed upon the awliya’ appears in al-Hujwiri’s text.*! 
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However, he is careful to define a special type of infallibility here in order to 
offset any potential accusations that he was claiming for the Sufis the same 
status as the prophets. Stating that only prophets are ma ‘sum, he prefers to 
use the term mahftid — (protected) from any evil that involves the denial of 
their saintship.’”** There appears to be no mention in the Imams’ teachings that 
the awliya’ are mahfid. 


Rightly Guided Leaders 


Linked to the matter of being ma ‘sim in the Shi‘i tradition is that individual’s 

position as the community’s rightly guided leader whom one is obligated to 
follow, for following anyone else not only means potentially being misguided 
but also disobeying God’s command. Al-Baqir again makes this very clear. 
The Imams are “the ones firmly rooted in knowledge [...] pure and protected 
from sin and error and they are the light of God by which people may walk 
and be guided aright.”*? Al-Sadiq confirms this. 


He who knows us is a believer, and he who denies us is an unbeliever. He 
who neither knows us nor denies us is misguided, til he returns to the path 
of guidance, which Allah has made an obligation for him as a binding obe- 
dience to us.” 


The Sufi tradition contains a doctrine that is similar to Imamate, one that 
holds that where nubūwah ends, walāyah begins: “The awliya’ follow the 
prophets and confirm their messages at all time[s]. For the prophets are more 
favoured [by God] than the awliyâ’, and consequently walâya ends where 
prophethood begins.” Since waldyah continues to uphold and confirm the 
prophetic message, the wali becomes the Prophet’s successor and representa- 
tive. For example, al-Hujwiri says that the wal is like a living representation 
of the Prophet in the muria’s (aspirant) life, a living proof (burhan) of prophet- 
hood. He further says that “the Saints [are] the governers of the universe.” 
‘Abd al-Karim Jili (d. 1408) said that the awliya’ are the human embodiments 
of Prophet Muhammad’s essence (al-haqiqah al-muhammadtyah). 


The Perfect Man is the Qutb (axis) on which the spheres of existence revolve 
from first to last, and since things came into being he is one (wahid) for ever 
and ever. He hath various guises and appears in diverse bodily tabernacles 
(kana is) [...] His own original name is Mohammed, his name of honour is 
Abu’l-Qasim, his description ‘Abdullah, and his title Shamsu’ ddin. In every 
age he bears a name suitable to his guise (/ibds) in that age. I once met him 
in the form of my Shaykh, Sharafu’ddin Isma’il al-Jabarti, but I did not know 
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that he (the Shaykh) was the Prophet, although I knew that he (the Prophet) 
was the Shaykh. [...] The name Mohammed is not applied except to the Idea 
of Mohammed (al-Hagiqatu ’l-Muhammadiyya). Thus, when he appeared 
in the form of Shibli, Shibli said to his disciple, “Bear witness that I am the 
Apostle of God”; and the disciple, being one of the illuminated, recognised 
the Prophet and said, “I bear witness that thou art the Apostle of God.” 


The Tijani order likewise holds that “Le saint parmi les siens est compa- 
rable au Prophète dans sa communauté; le suivre, c’est suivre le Prophète.’ 


The Stations of the Awliya’ 


According to al-Tirmidhi, the awliya’ are those upon whom God has dele- 
gated the guidance of the believers. This group comprises forty awliva’ who 
appeared after the Prophet’s death and have different grades of status (darajat). 
When one of them dies, God replaces him with a wali of the same status. A 
similar doctrine can be found in the Imams’ teachings. Al-Sadiq explains: 
“Ali (p.b.u.h) was a man of Knowledge, and Knowledge is inherited. And a 
man of Knowledge never dies unless another one remains after him who 
knows his Knowledge.” Al-Ridha confirms this by explicitly using the term 
Imam to say that when one Imam dies another one is divinely appointed.*° Al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi, a major figure in the establishment of Sufi doctrines, was 
born between 820 and 824, just a few years after the birth of Muhammad al- 
Taqi, the Ninth Imam. He died in 892, approximately twenty years after the 
martyrdom of the Eleventh Imam, who, it is said, notified “forty reliable 
Shi‘ites” as to whom would be the Twelfth Imam’s representative: ‘He in- 
formed them that they would not see him again and commanded them to 
obey ‘Uthman [b. Sa‘id].’”! 

At the age of twenty-seven (c. 850), some time after al-Mutawakkil had 
had the Tenth Imam (Ali al-Naqi) brought from Madina to Baghdad, al- 
Tirmidhi made his hajj, travelling from Tirmidh (Khorasan) to Basra and then 
on to Makka. He went to Basra “in search of Traditions.”® After his tawba in 
Makka, he returned to Iraq and began to “search in books” for knowledge; 
however, he remained “bewildered” until “the teachings of the people with 
knowledge of God (ahl al-ma rifah) reached my ears.’ Al-Tirmidhi does not 
say who these people were and only mentions reading one work by a student 
of al-Muhasibi. According to his own claims, the rest of his knowledge ap- 
pears to come from dreams. Overlooking the fact that al-Tirmidhi was in Iraq 
during the Eleventh Imam’s imprisonment in the north at Samarra, Kara- 
mustafa concludes that since al-Tirmidhi does not appear to have spent time 
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in lower Iraq (although, as has been seen, al-Tirmidhi himself says that he 
passed through Basra), or been with the Sufis of Baghdad, then he must have 
developed his thought by himself.” Yet it is known that he was aware enough 
of the Imami school and its doctrines to write polemical treatises against “the 
Rawafid.”® 

As mentioned above, many Shi‘i doctrines and concepts can be found in 
Sufi works without any attributions given. For example, since al-Tirmidhi is 
silent about the origin of his “knowledge,” he is credited with the visionary 
conception of the states and stations through which the soul passes in order to 
attain wilayah/walayah, apparently using terms that are not found among other 
Sufis: “In Tirmidhi’s usage manazil correspond more or less to the ahwal and 
maqamat of the classical books on Sufism with the meaning ‘halting sta- 
tions.” It may be noted that Zayn al-Abidin had used manzil some 150 to 
200 years earlier. In the first du ‘a of Al-Sahifah al-Sajjadivah, he says: 


Praise belongs to God [...] a praise through which He will illuminate for us 
the shadows of the interworld [barzakh], ease for us the path of Resurrection, 
and raise up our stations [mandziland] at the standing places [mawagif] of 
the Witnesses.“ 


Al-Sadiq, approximately 100 years before al-Tirmidhi, also used manzil: 
“The Imams are of the station [manzila] of the Messenger of Allah 
(p.b.u-h.a.h.p.), except that they are not prophets.” Al-Tirmidhi incidentally 
replicates this teaching with regard to the awliya’: 


The student asked him: “And what is the description of the Friend who pos- 
sesses the imamate of Friendship with God, as well as the leadership and 
the seal of Friendship with God?” He replied: “He is very close [in rank] to 
the prophets, in fact he has almost attained their status.’”” 


This is just one instance of terminology, concepts, and doctrines migrating 
from the works and words of the Imams to the works and words of pioneering 
Sufis who also wrote works against “the Rawafid.” 


The Awliya’ Are Hidden 


According to the Sufi tradition, the status of the awliya’ is most often hidden 
from ordinary Muslims. Only when someone reaches a certain level of inner 
purification can they recognize a wali. Al-Tirmidhi mentions certain servants 
of God who are favored by Him and whose hearts have been purified and 
shine with the light of His lamps°°; however, there are people who are “un- 
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aware of the state of the Friend of God: those fools whose hearts are deluded 
through ignorance.”*! This could be compared to earlier ahadith in the Shi‘i 
tradition. Al-Bagir says: 


The Light of the Imam in the hearts of the believers is more brilliant than 
the sun shining in the day. They, by Allah, are those who illuminate the hearts 
of the believers. And Allah, to Whom belong Might and Majesty, veils their 
Light from whomsoever He wills; thus their hearts are darkened. By Allah, 
O Abu Khalid! No slave loves us and accepts our mastership until Allah pu- 
rifies his heart. And Allah does not purify the heart of a slave until he submits 
to us, and is at peace with us. 


And “Whoever is aware of us knows (what we actually are), and who- 
ever is not aware of us does not know (what our status is).”*? In fact, the 
entire Shi‘i tradition is characterized by its being hidden, by the identity of 
the Shi‘is being hidden, by the identity of the Imams’ agents being hidden, 
and by the Imams themselves having to conceal their teachings. Tabataba’i 
recalls a hadith qudsi in which God describes to the Prophet those who attain 
this special station of walayah and what it entails. Just a part of this hadith 
says: 


O Ahmad! [...] When he loves Me, I will love him and open the eye of his 
heart to My Majesty, and I will never hide from him the chosen of My peo- 
ple, and I will speak to him in the darkness of night and the light of day until 
he ceases communing and associating with people, and I will make him hear 
My speech and the speech of My angels. I will also reveal to him the secret 
which I have veiled from My people. 


According to Tabataba’1, these blessings are for the awliya’ who are 
granted the permission to “join their Imam.”°° According to the ahddith of al- 
Sadiq, the awliya’ are those who are especially close to the Imam. As al-Sadiq 
explains, during the Twelfth Imam’s minor occultation “only certain chosen 
Shi‘ites will know where he is hidden, and during the second [occultation], 
only the chosen ones among the intimate Friends in his Religion [mawalihi fi 
dinihi| will know this place.” According to Amir-Moezzi, these chosen Shi‘is 
are the Imam’s representatives during the minor occultation; during this pe- 
riod, only they are permitted to know his “location.” “The chosen ones among 
the intimate Friends in his Religion” are those who are initiated so as to be 
able to be in contact with the Imam during the major occultation.” To which 
he adds: “Note the distinction made between the two kinds of ‘chosen ones’; 
the first are said to be Shi‘ites by confession, a point that does not appear in 
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the second group.’** Thus, in other words, there is an established hierarchy of 
knowledge. Amir-Moezzi notes this in another hadith from al-Sadiq: “None 
of his [Imam al-Mahdi] friends [wali] or anyone else will know where he is, 
except for the intimate Friend [maw/a] who rules over his Cause.”® In later 
sources (the dates of which he does not provide), these intimate Friends were 
called rijal al-ghayb (men of the Invisible) “about whom it is said that their 
existence is indispensable to humanity, since they are the ones that will con- 
tinue to transmit the Divine Science secretly until the Return of the hidden 
imam.”® The much later teachings of the Tijani order echo this: “// y a en 
outre, une hiérarchie ésotérique des saints, hiérarchie invisible des âmes croy- 
antes (rijal al-ghaïb).”® 

As mentioned above, al-Tirmidhi is credited with envisioning the hierar- 
chy of the hidden awliya’, yet such hierarchies can be found in early Imami, 
Batini, and Isma’ili sources.” One of these sources is attributed to a Shi‘i dis- 
ciple of al-Sadiq, again about 100 years before al-Tirmidhi.® 

Abu al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri (d. 1074) was one of the ear- 
liest Sunni Sufis to discuss the doctrine of the “hidden awliya” (about 200 
years after the Twelfth Imam’s occultation). Like the Shi‘i doctrine of nass 
(divine selection of the Imam), al-Qushayri holds that these awliya’ have 
been divinely selected by God.™ Here again, he conflates the characteristics 
of the Imam’s walayah with the more general walāyah of the pious; approx- 
imately 150 years before al-Hujwiri wrote that “waldya is one of the secrets of 
God,”® al-Saffar al-Qummi transmitted a narration in his Basa ‘ir al-Darajat 
attributed to al-Sadiq: “Our ‘amr [affair; matter; walayah] is a secret con- 
tained within a secret.” 


The Qutb: Imam or Wali? 


The issue of the gutb’s identity is complex. Some Twelver Shi‘is hold that 
only the Twelfth Imam is the gutb of the Age, having inherited that station 
from his forefathers. Ali is said to have been the first to use this particular 
term,°’ which he does in reference to himself: “My position in relation to [the 
caliphate] was the same as the position of the axis [qutb] in relation to the 
hand-mill.”°* Each Imam would then have inherited this position and been the 
qutb of his time, right down to the Twelfth Imam. According to Nasr, Shi‘is 
see the Hidden Imam as the qutb,® although some scholars argue that this 
view is fairly uncommon. It is not clear exactly who today among the Twelver 
Shi‘is calls him “the qutb.” 
In al-Tirmidhi’s hierarchy of the awliya’, the qutb is at the pinnacle: 
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The awliya’ became viewed as the holders of different ranks in an eternal 
spiritual hierarchy having seven grades of walaya. The lowest rank has 4,000 
occupants called makttimin (concealed ones), who are so called because 
their being awliya’ is not known even to themselves. The second rank has 
300 occupants called akhydr (benevolent ones). The third rank has forty 
awliya’ called abdal (substitutes), the fourth seven called abrar (dutiful 
ones), the fifth four called awtdd (pillars),” and the sixth has four called 
nuqaba’ (headmen). The seventh and highest rank is occupied by the qutb 
(the axis), who is the holder of the highest grade of spiritual authority among 
the awliyd’. Being the ultimate source of divine grace to mankind, he is also 
called al-ghawth (the saviour).’! 


The titles of the ranks within this hierarchy may be traced to earlier nar- 
rations in the Shi‘i traditions, including one attributed to Zayn al-Abidin.” 
However, again, al-Tirmidhi is credited with devising the concept of the qutb 
and with the “first” written account of walayah, as can be in seen the work of 
Claude Addas, a specialist on Ibn ‘Arabi: 


Before we delve into a more detailed analysis of the idea of the Seal of Saint- 
hood, let us remember that it was not Ibn ‘Arabi who invented it. It can be 
traced back to the ninth century and to a Khurasani mystic, al-Hakim Tir- 
midhi [...] And yet, it is not so much the question of the Seal that occupies 
the greater part of Tirmidhi’s work, but the much broader question of 
walayah, for this was the first time that an author attempted to define its na- 
ture, its role, and its degrees.” 


Al-Tirmidhi describes this qutb as the chief of the awliya’, and, as men- 
tioned above, as having the title of khatm al-walayah (the Seal of the Walayah), 
“whose spiritual authority comprises that of the other awliyâ’ in the same way 
that the prophethood of Muhammad, the khatm al-nubuwwa, comprises the 
prophethood of all other prophets.” Radtke and O’Kane explain that the khatm 
al-walayah is “the highest spiritual successor to the Prophet Muhammad, the 
summit and culmination of the spiritual hierarchy” and that, as is evident from 
al-Tirmidhi’s autobiography, he believed himself to be that successor.” Ibn 
‘Arabi built his oeuvre upon al-Tirmidhi’s theory. ‘Abd al-Karim Jili, after Ibn 
‘Arabi, also mentions such a figure whom he described as 


... the Unique Perfect Being, the Universal Support, the pole [qutb] around 
which existence turns [...] Through him God safeguards the world. He is the 
Mahdi, the Seal of the Sainthood [khatm al-walayah] [...] He influences the 
realities of existence like the magnet draws iron [...] No single thing is hidden 
from him.” 
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Some Sufi chains of initiation (si/silahs) emerged out of the archetypal sil- 
silah of the Imams, whose adherents followed the Ithna’ashari madhhab. One 
such silsilah is that of the Dhahabi order, the “Golden Chain” said to have been 
founded by al-Ridha and that traces its way back through the Imams to the 
Prophet.” It includes major Sunni Sufi figures, such as Sari al-Saqati, al-Junayd 
al-Baghdadi, Ahmad Ghazzali, Abu Najib al-Suhrawardi, and Najm al-Din 
Kubra. It also takes all farigahs, whether Sunni or Shi‘i, as legitimate and goes 
along with the received truth of their foundation: “Know that all the chains of 
the Friends of God [Sufi masters] go back to Imam ‘Ali al-Murtadha.’”’® The 
order also accepts the received truth that Bayazid Bastami was al-Sadiq’s water 
carrier and that Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi was al-Ridha’s doorman” — the former most 
certainly being a fabrication, since Bastami lived a century after al-Sadiq and 
Ma‘tuf al-Karkhi is unlikely ever to have crossed paths with al-Ridha. 

In spite of the belief among certain Twelvers that the qutb of the Age is 
the Hidden Imam, the Dhahabi order adheres to a broader definition of the 
term, one that can also be found in the Sunni Sufi tradition: the “qutb” is the 
leader of the order at any given time. In reading Mohammad H. Faghfoory’s 
“Translator’s Note” to the Tuhfa-yi ‘Abbast by Muhammad Ali Mu‘addhin 
Khorasani (d. 1078/1667), shaykh of Dhahabi order during the seventeenth 
century, we find that “Its full name is the Dhahabiyya Radawiyah Mur- 
tadawiya Mahdawiya Kubrawiya order. Each title denotes a major Pole [qutb] 
in the chain of transmission of spiritual authority.’*° 

Here we can also get some insight into the nature of the wa/7’s spiritual 
authority, which, it turns out, is virtually the same as that which is seen in the 
Sunni Sufi orders: ‘The Pole [Qutb] of the order (Wali-yi ju’z) is the Universal 
Man who is the locus of the manifestation of the Divine attributes. He is also 
the inheritor of the spiritual authority of the Immaculate Imam (Wali-yi Kul).”*' 
As with the earlier Sunni Sufis, Faghfoory conflates the Imam’s exclusive, 
universal authority (wilayah) with that of the initiatory relationship between 
the Imam and his Shi‘i (walāyah)®?; thus, this initiatory relationship is trans- 
ferred to the head of the Sufi order, who is known as “the Qutb”: ‘The Inerrant 
Imam is considered as the Universal Guide (Wali-yi Kull i.e. Friend of God), 
whose grace flows through the Particular pole (Wali-yi ju’z).”* 

It is well known that Ibn ‘Arabi elaborated on the visionary concept of 
the Universal Man as “the locus of the manifestation of the Divine attributes.” 
In fact, this idea became so popular among Sufi orders that it was quite com- 
mon for shuyükh to claim to have attained this level, thereby rendering them- 
selves virtually infallible.“ That aside, Faghfoory takes the trouble to point 
out that the shuyükh of the Dhahabi order were ahead of Ibn ‘Arabi by at least 
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sixty years in discussing the matter of wilayah. He cites two treatises, Sawm 
al-Qalb and Bihjat al-Tay fah by Shaykh ‘Ammar Bidlis (d. 1178), the order’s 
eleventh master.®5 

Mu‘addhin Khorasani held that Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi (d. 1191), 
Shaykh al-Ishraq, was also an adherent of the order. While technically being 
Shafi‘i, Shaykh al-Ishraq had certain Shi‘i tendencies. Could these have 
emerged from his attachment to the order, or was it simply because he had been 
in contact with Shi‘is, having grown up in Iran? Herman Landholt notes “his 
ambiguous allusions to the ‘time deprived of divine administration,’ when the 
‘powers of darkness take over’ and the rightful ‘representative of God’ (khalifat 
Allah) or ‘divinely inspired leader’ (al-imam al-muta‘allih) is hidden.’’*° 

Suhrawardi is not listed as a qutb of this order, yet he was known as the 
qutb of his age, at least by his followers.’’ Abu Hasan al-Shadhili was also 
called the qutb of his time. Most of the teachings recorded by his followers, 
mainly by Ibn Ata’Allah al-Iskandari (d. 1309) and Muhammad ibn Abi al- 
Qasim ibn al-Sabbaq (d. 1323), promoted him as such.** This raises questions 
about the gutb’s identity: Who merits being the qutb of the Age? How does 
he acquire such status? Can there be more than one qutb of the Age? If 
Suhrawardi was seen as the qutb of his Age and was also a member of the 
Dhahabi order, then why was he not considered their qutb at the same time he 
was considered the qutb by his own followers? How does this fit with al-Tir- 
midhi’s theory that there is only one qutb at any given time, who is at the pin- 
nacle of the saintly hierarchy? Why do al-Tirmidhi and other Sufis not refer 
back to the head of their silsilahs, Ali ibn Abi Talib, as one of these agfab? 
The lack of any clear identity about the qutb in the Sufi tradition has meant 
that many prominent Sufis believed to be awliyā’ have been able to attribute 
that title to themselves. 


Walayah Is Open to All 


In early works on Sufism, such as those of al-Tirmidhi and al-Hujwiri, 
walayah is seen as something that is divinely bestowed and therefore cannot 
be earned. Nevertheless, the issue of actually attaining it remains a subtle one. 
Just because it is divinely bestowed does not mean that people should not as- 
pire to attain a level of perfection that would then make them a wali of God. 
In his Fifty-fifth Discourse of Futith al-Ghaib, entitled “On giving up life’s 
pleasures,” which teaches about detachment, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 
561/1166) discusses the potential spiritual results of abstaining from the un- 
lawful and adhering to the lawful: 
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Now he travels on the steed of what is religiously permissible and lawful in 
all his circumstances, until this means of transport finally brings him to the 
threshold of Wildyah and entry into the company of the masters of reality 
[muhaqqiqün] and the chosen ones [Ahawass], the people of firm resolve, 
those who aspire to the Truth.” 


This is where we can find similarities with the teachings of Allamah 
Tabataba’i, who maintains that anyone can attain the state of walayah. In 
his RisGlat al-Walayah, he writes “Human perfection finds final fruition in 
this walayah, and the ultimate purpose of the true divine law [...] is to reach 
this walāyah.”™ However, while it is still possible to “join the Holy Prophet 
and his Household” in the station of walayah, no Shi‘i can share in wilayah 
(the Imam’s divinely bestowed authority).°! For Tabataba’i, attaining walayah 
is a way of being in the company of the Ahl al-Bayt, as other ahdadith have 
indicated. 

Tabataba’i still differentiates between a walāyah that is open to all and a 
walayah that is exclusive to the Ahl al-Bayt. This can be seen in his teachings, 
as elaborated by his student Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Tihrani. There is one 
level of walayah for those at the station of sincerity (khulūş) and another level 
for those at the station of righteousness (sulh). In his teachings, the latter sta- 
tion carries a certain authority: Tihrani refers to the Qur’anic verse where 
Satan says “By Thy Might, I surely will deceive them all, except for Your sin- 
cere and pure slaves [mukhlisin].’? Tihrani notes that “It is evident that this 
exception is not a privilege ordained by Shari‘ah. Rather, it is a prerogative 
emanating from the essential authority of the sincere ones, earned in the station 
of unity with God (tawhid).”? The mukhlisin have authority over Satan — that 
is clearly stated — but the extent of their authority over the rest of creation and 
over those seeking knowledge from them is not. 

According to the teachings of Tabataba’i, as demonstrated by the verses 
of Qur’an, the prophets before Prophet Muhammad were of the mukhiisin, 
such as Yusuf and Ibrahim. However, it is noted that Ibrahim makes du ‘a to 
God to “join him with the Righteous” — the s@lihin — in the next world.” The 
question remains, then, who are these sa/ihin and why should prophets of an 
exalted station ask to be joined with those who they see as belonging to a still 
greater and more exalted station? The answer is that these people are the Ahl 
al-Bayt, who alone have the station of righteousness. As Tabataba’1 writes, 
God answered this du ‘a: “Verily We chose him in the world, and certainly in 
the Hereafter he is among the Righteous.” The highest level of walayah at- 
tainable in this world, even for the prophets (except for Prophet Muhammad, 
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who is one of the Ahl al-Bayt), therefore, is that of khulis, which entails an- 
nihilation in the Divine Names and Attributes.” 

Sayyid Ridha Husayni Mutlaq, author of The Last Luminary, also men- 
tions those who have attained the station of khulis: 


Among the scholars of the religion and those who narrate the traditions of 
the pure and infallible Ahlul Bayt (as) and those who practice what they 
know with true sincerity, there is a group who, through their hard work, have 
attained the status of the sincere individuals (al-Mukhlisun). It is this group 
of people who possess complete ma‘rifah of Allah (swt), and through spir- 
itual union with Him, have completely annihilated themselves in His Sacred 
Essence.” 


In general, the mukhlişīn are described as “scholars” or “from among the 
scholars.” If one takes a particular hadith from al-Sadiq narrated in Bihar al- 
Anwar to be authentic, it would seem that, indeed, Muslims are encouraged 
to seek out the mukhlisin and regard them as sources of guidance: 


Ah! How I long to sit and speak with these people and how much grief I 
have for that which they have — however by sitting with them, my grief 
would go away! I am looking for these people and when I find them and 
benefit from their Divinely granted Light, then I too shall be guided. Through 
them, we will all be successful in this life and in the next. Such people are 
more scarce than red sulphur. Their ornament is their prolonged silence, 
keeping of secrets, establishing Salat, Zakat, Hajj and Fasting, being in sol- 
ace, helping their brothers in faith when they have the ability and even when 
they are in difficulty.” 


However, here al-Sadiq does not indicate that they have a divinely granted 
authority, which would make it obligatory to obey them in the same way as 
found in the Sufi tradition. Some ahddith indicate that obeying such people is 
“required.” For example: 


As for the one who is from amongst the fugaha’ and who protects his soul; 
safe-guards his faith; goes against the passions of his lowly desires; obeys 
the commands of his master (Allah) — it is required that the common people 
should follow [lit. imitate; model oneself on] him. However, these charac- 
teristics are present only in some of the fugaha ’of the Shi‘a, not all of them.” 


Nevertheless, this does not stipulate that the authority of such fugahda’ is 
equivalent to that of an Imam; and stating that they are few indicates that the 
Shi‘i themselves are to ascertain who they are. 
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According to Tabataba’i, the Ahl al-Bayt alone have the ultimate spiritual 
authority, the walayat-e kubra-e ma ‘nawiya, which he translates as “the great 
initiatory walāya’.”! He does not mention whether a derivative initiatory 
walayah is subsequently transferred to the awliya’, but this may be inferred 
from the fact that, for him, the walī is also a guiding shaykh, a teacher. Ap- 
proaching the threshold of the Throne is only possible after giving bay ‘ah (the 
oath of allegiance) to a wali, defined as “one who has traversed beyond anni- 
hilation and reached the station of subsistence in God (baqa’-i bi ’llāh).”™™ In 
other words, one can only attain waldayah if one is initiated by a wali — a theory 
identical to that which is found in the Sunni Sufi tradition but which is not 
explicit in the early Shi‘i tradition. 

While it is known that in the early period the Imams initiated their closest 
followers and transmitted certain spiritual practices to them,'” their teachings 
contain no clear evidence of the recommendation to take an oath of allegiance 
to a walt. However, reading Tabataba’i’s theory of the emergence of “gnosis” 
in the Islamic tradition makes it easier to understand why he has upheld such 
a position: 


Gnosis or Sufism as we observe it today first appeared in the Sunni world 
and later among the Shi‘ites. The first men who openly declared themselves 
to be Sufis and gnostics, and were recognized as spiritual masters of Sufi or- 
ders, apparently followed Sunnism in the branches (furüū ^ of Islamic law.' 


As can be seen from other evidence, however, the first people to be rec- 
ognized as Sufis and Gnostics were not the heads of any orders, for these de- 
veloped only after the beginning of the twelfth century. Moreover, and as 
mentioned above, the first people to be called “Sufi” were not Sunni. Never- 
theless, Tabataba’1 is right that “Sufism as we observe it today” emerged in 
the Sunni world and seems to have been transferred to the Shi‘i world, al- 
though just how the Sufism that emerged in the Sunni world initially found 
its roots in the Shi‘i world has not been more deeply investigated. With regard 
to the Sufi orders, the editor of the Tuhfah-yi Abbasi claims that the Sufis were 
originally Shi‘i but later became Sunni: “Most other orders such as the Naqsh- 
bandiyah, [...] in observing prudent dissimulation (tagivah) have gotten mixed 
with [Sunni] orders.” 1% 

In his discussion of early Sufis, Tabataba’i includes such prominent Sunni 
Sufis as Hasan al-Basri and al-Junayd al-Baghdadi, although it is interesting 
to note that al-Basri’s name was added some time later to an article entitled 
“Intellectual Intuition,” drawn from Tabataba’i’s chapter in Shi ‘ah.’ Who 
added the name — Seyyed Hossein Nasr, the article’s editor and translator, or 
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Tabataba’i himself? Tabataba’i takes a conciliatory tone toward these Sunni 
Sufis: 


Therefore, one could say, considering the Shi‘ite concept of wilayah, that 
Sufi masters are “Shi‘ite” from the point of view of the spiritual life and in 
connection with the source of wildyah although, from the point of view of 
the external form of religion they follow the Sunni schools of law. 1°% 


As an aside, a significant change in the use of terminology has occurred 
in the later edition of this sentence: 


Therefore, one could say, considering the Shi‘ite concept of walayat, that 
Sufi masters are “Shi‘ite” from the point of view of the spiritual life and in 
connection with the source of walayat although, from the point of view of 
the external form of religion they follow the Sunni schools of law.!°” 


The terminology in the footnotes to this statement has also changed. In 
Shi‘ah, footnote 1 reads: “In the language of the Gnostics, when the gnostic 
forgets himself, he becomes annihilated in God and surrenders to His guidance 
or wilāyah.”™® In Intellectual Intuition, it reads “In the language of the Gnos- 
tics, when the gnostic forgets himself, he becomes annihilated in God and sur- 
renders to His guidance or wdlayat.”'® Nasr himself has pointed out the 
difference between wilayah and walayah, but when writing in order to demon- 
strate the parallels between Shi‘ism and Sufism he does not discuss wilayah 
in terms of Imamate according to the Shi‘i school; instead, he modifies it so 
that it will fit more closely with a Sufi definition. Thus, he describes wilayah 
merely as “sanctity” and waldyah as “universal initiatic function.” Similarly, 
it seems that in Shi ‘ah either he or Tabataba’i appears to have moved toward 
the more generic term (walayah), which is used in the Sufi tradition. 

Tabataba’i’s theory regarding the Sufis seems to imply that their out- 
ward adherence to a Sunni school of thought is of little consequence. What 
is important is that inwardly they are Shi‘i, because they adhere to the foun- 
dation of walayah; however, as has been shown through a closer scrutiny 
of the Shi‘i and Sufi concepts of walayah, there is a clear difference between 
the two. The Shi‘i foundation of wilayah, meaning the Imam’s universal 
and cosmic authority, also encompasses waldyah — the love and friendship 
between the Imam and his follower. These two are not to be confused with 
each other, as they have been in the Sufi tradition. The friends of the Imams, 
their awliya’, must fulfil the criteria of a Shi‘i, which includes having 
ma ‘rifah of the Imam and his wilayah. A question needs to be raised, there- 
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fore, about the logic of a Shi‘i accepting the walayah of a Sufi who is igno- 
rant of, denies, or negates the wilayah of the Imams, as well as including 
within an initiatory lineage — and following — Sufi figures who have no 
ma ‘rifah of the Imam and his wildyah. Tabataba’i plays down the signifi- 
cance of adhering to a Sunni school of thought, yet it may be seen through- 
out history that most Sunni Sufis have been absolutely categorical about the 
necessity of adhering to one of the four schools. Sufis such as ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Jilani and Abu Hasan al-Shadhili clearly reject the legitimacy of the Shi‘i 
school,!"’ which means that they also reject the Shi‘i doctrine of the Imam’s 
wilayah, which al-Baqir explicitly stated is the most fundamental pillar of 
the entire religion of Islam. 


The Theory of Walayah Comes Full Circle 


As has been seen from studying the available ahddith, the Imams recognize 
the awliya’ because, through their jihad al-nafs, they have attained the station 
of yaqīn and annihilated their selves in the attributes of the Divine Reality. 
Through their victory over their selves and through their “wayfaring,” they 
merit being held as teachers and as people to be followed. In The Kernal of 
the Kernal, such a theory seems to have inadvertently been attached to the 
Imams as well. Referring to Ali and Zayn al-‘ Abidin, Tihrani writes: 


Those religious leaders and spiritual guides, may God’s greetings be upon 
them all, had passed beyond the stages of wayfaring toward God, had en- 
tered into His sanctuary, and subsequently, had attained the station of sub- 
sistence after annihilation (baga’ ba ‘d al-fana’).'"" 


“Passing through” (and of course “beyond”’) the stages of wayfaring en- 
tails first having to overcome al-nafs al-‘ammara bi’ al-sii’ (the soul that 
commands to evil). Then it means going through the stage of al-nafs al- 
lawwama, where the soul sins but reproaches and corrects itself. However, 
according to the Shi‘i tradition, the Imams never went through these stages 
nor could any Imam have “attained” the station of baqa’, for such a situation 
implies that he was not at that station previously. Obedience to the Imam is 
not obligatory because he has struggled through all of the precarious stages 
of the nafs and has subsequently attained the station of baqa’; obedience is 
obligatory because he has always been and will always be at this station: 
“Abu ‘Abdillah (p.b.u.h.) said: ‘The Proof [hujja] was there before the crea- 
tures, is there together with the creatures, and will be there after the 
creatures.””'!? Obedience to the walT, on the other hand, may be recommended 
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based upon the fact that he has attained victory after struggling through all of 
the stages of the nafs. 

According to Shi‘i doctrine, the Ma’sumin were created as such in the 
realm of pre-existence. A questioner asked Imam al-Husayn: “What were you 
before the creation of Adam?” and he replied: “We were silhouettes of light 
revolving around the Throne of the All-Merciful...!'4 and we taught Praise, 
the formula of Unicity, and Glorification, to the angels.”!' This idea has found 
its way into the doctrines of the Tijani order, which are based upon the works 
of Ibn ‘Arabi: “le sceau des saints était un saint en acte, informé de sa sainteté 
“alors que Adam était entre l’eau e l’argile” tandis que les autres saints ne 
le sont en acte qu’aprés avoir remplis toutes les conditions de la sainteté.”""® 
The reversal in status is clear in examining the above texts: Tihrani, a Shi‘1, 
has implied that the Imam must go through all the stages of the jihad al-nafs 
in order to fulfil all the conditions of walayah, while Ahmad al-Tiyani, a Sunni, 
has made it clear that the Ahatm al-awliya’ (who he believed was himself) 
was created as such in the realm of pre-existence! 

In conclusion, it may be seen that the Sunni Sufi tradition appropriated 
for itself certain dimensions of authority that, in the Shi‘i tradition, were re- 
served exclusively for the Imam and attached them to the awliya’ — awliya 
who often did not recognize the Imam’s wildyah. In the Shi‘i tradition, the 
awliya’ were those who had indeed attained a level of perfection and the 
Imams thus recommended seeking them out and keeping company with 
them; however, these awliya’have not been given any absolute authority over 
the Shi‘i. What appears to have happened, however, is that with the gradual 
adoption of Sunni Sufism into the Shi‘ tradition, certain doctrines with regard 
to the authority of the awliya’ have likewise been adopted, including that of 
the walz’s spiritual authority over the Shi‘i and the walz as the only way to- 
ward annihilation in the Divine Names and Attributes. What this spiritual au- 
thority means in practice, however, remains undefined. 
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Editorial 


Revisiting Fanaticism in the 
Context of Wasatiyyah' 


Fanaticism is derived from the Latin word fanum, which refers to sacred places 
of worship such as temples or other consecrated sites. The complete term fa- 
naticus means “to be put into raging enthusiasm by a deity.” In the modern 
sense, a fanatic is simply an individual who goes to an extreme, is overly zeal- 
ous or unreasonably enthusiastic regarding an issue, idea, opinion, or action. 
These ideations do not have to be of a strictly religious nature, but may also 
be in regard to a personal or private matter or a larger political, social, or eco- 
nomic issue. Despite the broadness of its contemporary application, it is most 
commonly used in its traditional sense of religious zealousness, intolerance, 
and violence. 

In today’s literature fanaticism stands not for the content of any particular 
religious position, but for a mentality and attitude that can attach an attitude 
of radicalism, rigor, and extremism to the content of any ideal or ideology. 
According to the Cambridge Dictionary, it refers to a person “holding extreme 
beliefs that may lead to unreasonable (actions) or violent behavior.” One fea- 
ture of this mentality is the “religious assurance of the establishment of belief 
through dogmatic and moral legalism, often founded on a fundamentalist pos- 
itivism in matters touching revelation.”* 

“Fundamentalism” (usiliyah), on the other hand, is originally a Protestant 
term developed in the early part of the twentieth century to refer to Christian 
groups that believed in the Bible’s inerrancy, as opposed to those who sought 
to make scriptural changes to accommodate the modern world.’ It is somewhat 
redundant in the Islamic context; however, some scholars have been trying to 
understand the connection between Islam and fundamentalism.° Theoretically, 
the great majority of practicing Muslims are “fundamentalists” because they 
believe that the Qur’an remains unchanged from its initial revelation. There- 
fore, the following analysis will mainly focus on the concepts of fanaticism 
and wasativah from a comparative perspective that emphasizes their recent 
developments and connections to Islam. 
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One would be hard pressed to paint a picture of the typical fanatic, for fa- 
naticism transcends all racial, geographical, linguistic, and religious boundaries. 
The objectives, goals, methodology, interests, and motivations of fanatics are 
as diverse as the means employed and the results achieved. A fanatic may op- 
erate in isolation or join a group of like-minded individuals. Even nation-states 
have been known to engage in fanatical behavior. Given this apparent diversity, 
do any similarities exist in the characteristics, behavior, and actions of fanatics? 
In his Terrorist Myths Peter Sederberg classifies terrorists according to their 
ideological commitments.” A similar classification can be made of fanatics who 
may or may not be involved in terroristic activities, which is defined as “the 
use of violence to achieve a political or social goal.” 

Some fanatics are no more than criminals, for they seek not to change the 
established order so much as to penetrate it and then use it for deviant ends. 
Other fanatics are nihilists who desire to destroy the established order just for 
the sake of destruction; they do not seek to replace it with something better. 
Individuals with destructive pathologies, such as armed individuals who shoot 
others at random as well as many contemporary cultic movements, fall into 
this category. Others can be classified as single-issue social activists who are 
extremely committed to various issues (e.g., nuclear disarmament, the envi- 
ronment, abortion, and animal rights). Although mere membership in them 
does not make one a fanatic, many such groups have been known to use ex- 
treme measures to get their message across. 

One example of an issue-oriented group is Christian Identity, which op- 
erates largely in the American Midwest and has no love for the federal gov- 
ernment. During the 1980s its members set off bombs, robbed banks, and 
raided National Guard armouries’ in attempts to show their dissatisfaction 
with Washington’s policies. Another fundamentalist but not necessarily fanat- 
ical group that appears to be more involved in recent politics are “Born Again 
Christians.” It has been confirmed that 


During the American presidential election in 2004, “Born Again” Christians 
played a decisive role in the re-election of former president George W. Bush. 
Polls revealed that thirty percent of those US voters regarded themselves as 
belonging to this movement." 


Other fanatics have a nationalistic bent that appeals to significant segments 
of disgruntled people among both the minority and majority populations. The 
Basque ETA (Spain), the IRA (Northern Ireland), and various Palestinian or- 
ganizations fall into this category, for most cannot exist without the support of 
their respective populations.'' Those fanatics who have a revolutionary agenda 
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advocate a program of social transformation that transcends the particular con- 
cerns ofany state constituency in order to encompass the much larger “global” 
community. These are the most feared because they threaten the established 
order of the existing powers. One infamous ideology that falls into this category 
is communism, which has now become a spent force. 

As mentioned above, states are not exempt from engaging in such behav- 
ior, the most extreme of which is genocide or the attempted elimination a cer- 
tain ethno-religious group(s) that has been identified as undesirable for one 
reason or another. The most recent example of such an atrocity is the fanatical 
behavior of the Syrian government, which has been attempting to exterminate 
its Muslim co-citizens while the world watches helplessly. 

The extent of the influence possessed by these fanatical groups or states 
is often subject to available financial resources, the group’s organizational ca- 
pacity, and the publicity and hence awareness generated about them. However, 
now that we have some idea as to their diversity, the next question is how to 
determine if an individual, group, or nation is fanatical or is engaging in such 
obsessive behavior? In other words, what are the criteria for establishing 
whether or not an individual or group has extreme opinions, ideas, and ac- 
tions? It is quite difficult to answer this question, given that all moral action 
and behavior is relative as long as it does not harm or infringe upon another 
individual’s personal freedom and liberty. Nevertheless, in spite of this general 
principle there is no broad application of the precept, particularly when it in- 
volves relations between and among nations. At this level, any action that 
harms or injures a state or group within a state may be justified as long as it 
serves the larger community’s interest. 

The problem with moral relativism is that it reduces fanaticism to a matter 
of personal perception and, as such, involves immense subjectivities. Not sur- 
prisingly, there has been appreciable use and abuse of the term based upon 
one’s often ideological and political motivations. For example, the media fre- 
quently refer to Muslims struggling in a few “hot spots” as “fanatics,” irre- 
spective of the historical roots of these conflicts and motivations, as well as 
the rationales and purposes of the diverse activities undertaken by the indige- 
nous groups. This label is habitually utilized because these groups are Muslims 
(mainly Arabs) fighting for causes that run contrary to the dominant interna- 
tional geopolitical interests. The content of the mass media, and nowadays of 
the social media, is therefore manufactured by “a scholarship of oversimpli- 
fication that informs the West about Islam.” 

Painting all Muslim activist groups with the same brush only undermines 
and belittles the causes of many of these groups and further impedes the pub- 
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lic’s ability to comprehend all sides of the conflict. Consequently, “fanatic” 
perpetuates ignorance instead of encouraging an investigation that will lead 
to a more informed understanding of each side’s perspectives. Regarding the 
recent “war on terror,” John Esposito illustrates this position by citing a com- 
mon question: 


Why do they (Muslims) hate us? The common answer from Washington is 
that Muslim radicals hate our (Western) way of life, our freedom and our 
democracy. Not so. Both moderates and radicals in the Muslim world admire 
the West, in particular its technology, democratic system and freedom of 
speech.” 


The Causes of Fanaticism 


The causes of fanatical behavior are quite diverse: private and personal, a larger 
socio-political goal, or no goal at all beyond the act itself. For some psycho- 
social analysts, fanaticism is a strictly psychological issue — someone with a 
personality disorder that makes him or her highly susceptible to fanatical be- 
havior.'* Consequently, fanatics need to be cured of this particular dementia or 
confined in such a way that they cannot harm others. Reducing fanaticism to 
a clinical issue has received its own share of criticism, for such an analysis fails 
to acknowledge that individual personalities do not develop in a vacuum. 
Rather, individuals are the products of their upbringing and the politico-socio- 
economic environment in which they live. To focus on the personality disorder 
issue is to dismiss the problem, because the insane have no credibility and their 
actions and ideas gain no recognition in the political process.'° 

The role of the family in shaping the fanatic’s personality, identity, and 
characteristics should not be underestimated. Individuals who are raised in 
healthy families with strong moral values and guidance, as well as with a great 
deal of love and affection, often develop a positive self-identity that may steer 
them away from fanatical paths. Conversely, families in which individuals 
receive scant care and attention, in which divorce, violence, abuse or extra- 
judicial death or manslaughter have occurred, may negatively impact individ- 
uals’ growth and self-esteem. Such realities may also influence them toward 
a path of fanaticism and extremism. 

The social environment in which one lives plays a strong role in developing 
an individual’s identity. The socio-economic status of one’s family, the religious 
and/or educational institutions attended, whether the individual lives as a part 
of a minority or majority group, and whether a person experiences racism or 
discrimination are all factors that may influence a fanatic’s behavior. 
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Another very influential factor is the surrounding political environment. 
The extent to which an individual possesses basic political rights and free- 
doms, such as the right to influence and participate in the political process or 
to express an opinion and be heard, often affects one’s behavior. The more 
one perceives one’s society to be secure, fair, and just, and the more that the 
society in question accommodates one’s interests and opinions, the less one 
may be inclined toward fanatical behavior. On the contrary, the perception 
that one’s society is insecure, unjust and replete with inequality, corruption, 
and repression may create a widespread sense of frustration that, in turn, may 
lead those affected to engage in extremist behavior and actions in an effort to 
bring attention to their plight. 

Adding these qualifiers to the contemporary global political scenario mag- 
nifies the possible causes of fanaticism. This attitude is further qualified by 
how one perceives the (mis)representation of the interests of his or her com- 
munity or nation on the international stage, for this often affects one’s identity 
and psychological development as well. A fanatic’s behavior may also be in- 
fluenced by other perceptions: Whether the person perceives his or her com- 
munity and/or nation to be influential or powerless, the extent to which people 
can influence their own destiny and foreign policy, and whether or not they 
have to depend upon other nations for their own domestic economic devel- 
opment, political stability, and decision-making. 

For example, the West’s current political, economic, and cultural global 
domination often triggers potential fanatics in non-western countries who feel 
that their own identity, culture, and power are being threatened. Many of them 
resent the western powers’ meddling in the internal affairs of some Muslim 
states via the media, technology, their military presence, economic and polit- 
ical sanctions, and so on. 


The “Islamicity” of Fanaticism 


Contemporary Muslim scholars frequently have difficulties defining fanati- 
cism, for this concept did not exist in the early Islamic tradition, literature, and 
scholarship. But several terms did convey certain aspects of it as it is known 
today in western literature. One such example is ‘asabiyah or ta ‘assub (exces- 
sive love of one’s tribe), which was very common during the pre-Islamic era 
and later developed into what Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406) defined as “group feel- 
ing.”!° Even today, in the Iraqi dialect, a hot-tempered individual is often re- 
ferred to as ‘asabi. Other Arabic terms linked with fanaticism are ighdal (beyond 
exaggeration),!’ tashaddud (exceedingly restrictive),'* gulitw (excessiveness),”” 
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and tatarruf (moving to the farthest edge of a spectrum of opinions or attitudes); 
some scholars even include tasawwuf (mystical experience). 

While social scientists have no well-defined criteria for determining at 
which point an individual’s behavior or actions can be considered fanatical, 
Muslims have been given the “criterion” for determining appropriate moral 
action and behavior. Accordingly, when they wish to determine which source 
should be used for judging such things they first look to the Qur’an and then 
to the Sunnah (i.e., the Prophet’s words and deeds as reported through the au- 
thentic traditions). 

Like other major world religions, Islam is a religion of peace and moder- 
ation that encourages its followers to avoid extravagance and excess. The 
Qur’an addresses the global Muslim community as a “justly balanced” (Q. 
2:143) ummah. The tafsir (commentary) on this verse tells us that Islam came 
to moderate the ways of the previous nations, which had become either ex- 
tremely legalistic (i.e., lacking in spirit) or far too “other-worldly.’””! It appears 
that Qur’an was revealed to bring humanity back to the straight path of 
monotheism and that of moderation in all spheres of life. 

Muslims are advised to balance their spiritual and material concerns by 
focusing on religious duties and paying attention to worldly affairs. Even in 
the area of performing good deeds and religious duties, they are encouraged 
to pursue moderation. For example, Q. 2:267 encourages them to give charity 
and Q. 4:5 cautions them not to squander their money or give it to those who 
will waste it. For Muslims, the Sunnah is the living example of how the 
Prophet implemented the Qur’an. Most of them believe that his specific 
words, actions, and practices further endorse the fact that Islam frowns upon 
any extremism or fanaticism. On numerous occasions, Muhammad stressed 
that religion should be a matter of ease as opposed to one of hardship and ex- 
tremism.” He applied this philosophy in his lifestyle. 


Whenever Muhammad was given the choice of two matters, he would choose 
the easier of the two as long as it was not sinful to do so, but if it was sinful 
he would not approach it. (He) never took revenge over anybody for his own 
sake, but (he did) only when Allah’s legal limits were transgressed...” 


Muhammad encouraged his followers to do the same, to avoid going to 
the extreme and to beware of excessiveness in religion. Once when some Mus- 
lims tried desperately to follow him by performing wisal, a long continuous 
fast for more than one day as opposed to the traditional dawn-to-dusk fast, he 
strongly discouraged them by declaring that he received food and drink at night. 
He told them that they would only end up harming themselves.” 
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Some Companions were extremely zealous in their attempts to please him 
and thus engaged in many acts of religious devotion. One time, when he 
learned that Abdullah ibn Amr ibn al-As was fasting every day and then pray- 
ing all night long, he mentioned his disapproved and informed this Companion 
that one’s spouse and one’s body have their own rights over a person. Instead 
of going to the extreme and enduring great hardship, he encouraged them to 
fast three days a month; however, those who had greater strength could fast 
like Prophet David, namely, every other day.” A good deed or act of ‘ibadah 
(worship) can become something unhealthy if taken to the extreme. Muslims 
were instructed to do those deeds that were within their capacity, since anyone 
will eventually tire of doing good deeds if such behavior is continuously taken 
to the maximum. 


Wasattyah in the Context of Fanaticism 


If Islam is a religion of peace and moderation and the Prophet constantly ad- 
vised his followers to take the middle path, why has the popular media so 
markedly identified it as a religion of fanatics? Moreover, if fanatics come in 
all shapes and colors, can be either religious or secular, and have varied motives 
and actions, then what explains the overwhelming linkage of anything related 
to Islam with fanaticism? Superficially, one perceives no clear rationale for the 
media to focus more on “Islamic fanatics” than any other type of fanatics. How- 
ever, the answer becomes very clear when one examines this phenomenon in 
light of contemporary global, political, and economic conditions. 

Common criminals, among then the Mafia, drug dealers, or armed maniacs 
firing at random targets, are only irritants to society. Neither they nor the ni- 
hilists are about to change the system. Despite fears of the growing numbers 
of cults, as well as skinheads in certain western countries, only a very small 
percentage of the population is actually involved with such groups. While pub- 
lic outcry is elicited by occasional tragedies — such as Reverend Jim Jones’ ill- 
fated People’s Temple cult that eventually led more than 900 individuals to 
commit mass suicide at Jonestown, Guyana, during November 1978 — for the 
most part they only harm themselves.” This is considered a small price to pay 
for the majority’s continued enjoyment of “freedom and democracy.” Further- 
more, as the majority of participants in such activities are fairly young, many 
can be co-opted back into the system after passing through this “phase.” 

While fanatical acts done in the name of national liberation are by far the 
most prevalent, for the most part these groups pose no real threat to the state. 
Even in cases where they do pose a possible threat, the problem remains con- 
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tained within certain geographical regions and as such, does not threaten the 
global political-economic power structure. For example, while Sikh nation- 
alists may be considered a nuisance to New Delhi, they are no threat to the 
western powers. Similarly, while the Basque separatist movement ETA in 
Spain claims to be the authentic representative of the Basque people, the 1984 
autonomous elections showed that, in reality, only 10 percent of the Basque 
adult population supported it. By 1989, their amount of support had dropped 
even further.” The IRA of Northern Ireland has also performed dismally at 
the polls. Clearly, none of these groups is strong enough to cause any real 
problems. Paul Wilkinson argues that technically there is no justification for 
either group’s extreme activities, for ample democratic channels are open to 
them: free elections, freedom of worship and expression, and enough freedom 
to organize and belong to political parties.’ 

Since the majority of fanatics are no threat to the established geo-political 
order, it is easy to understand why revolutionary fanatics are the most feared. 
With the demise of the Soviet empire, only one ideology now fits this bill: 
Islam. Islam, like Christianity, recognizes no political boundaries and tran- 
scends the particularistic claims of all ethnic groups and states. Moreover, it 
is a proselytizing religion.” As C. H. Dodd aptly points out, fanatical Muslim 
groups are 


a profound threat to the existing order, political, social and religious... It is 
for this reason that all the states in the (Middle East) region, from the most 
extreme to the most moderate seek to eliminate them altogether or to ensure 
that they are firmly and securely under their strict control.*° 


To add to the chagrin of global powers and interests, the goals of the con- 
temporary Islamic resurgence are not confined to Muslim countries alone. 
Muslim “fanatics” are found even in the midst of their own polities. Yvonne 
Y. Haddad describes such “extremists” in America in the following manner: 


They tend to be isolationist and centered in the small group of like-minded 
Muslims. Often they hold meetings led by itinerant (migrant) missionaries 
from overseas who lecture on the necessity of faithfulness to Islam... They 
affirm the necessity of supervision of public life by Islam and Islamic prin- 
ciples. Thus their goal is to strive to alter society so that Islam may rule.*! 


In addition to being a threat to the contemporary global political and eco- 
nomic power, Islamic groups have frequently targeted westerners in general 
and Americans in particular, because doing so is one sure way to draw inter- 
national attention to their particular cause. The fact that “Islamic fundamen- 
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talist terror has killed more Americans than any other type of terrorism”? cer- 
tainly helps shed light on the reason for such strong anti-Islamic reporting in 
the global media, particularly during the last three decades. In fact, the media 
must take the lion’s share of the blame for maligning Islam and linking it with 
fanaticism.” 

While geo-political interests are largely responsible for such negative por- 
trayals, Muslim fanatics are not totally blameless. With the recent “Arab 
Spring” and rapid regime changes in the Muslim world, we have seen the pro- 
liferation of Islamic groups and societies all over the globe. Unlike in some 
liberal democratic countries, where the IRA, the ETA, Christian Identity, and 
similar groups are free to express their views and their citizens are free to show 
their support through the electoral process, the majority of Muslim countries 
are characterized by non-freely elected governments and thus do not represent 
their inhabitants’ true interests. In many cases, they are client states of foreign 
powers that, in order to maintain their illegitimate rule and privileges, oppress 
their own people. Even when elections are held, they are done more for show 
and only when the ruling government can guarantee its continued power. When 
Muslims groups try to play by the rules, their aspirations are curtailed. 

Recent history is replete with examples of how democracy is permissible 
in Muslim countries as long as the “Islamists” do not come to power. For ex- 
ample, when it appeared that Algeria’s FIS (the Islamic party) would assume 
power during the early 1990s, the military immediately intervened. In the 
Turkish elections of December 1995, Prime Minister Tansu Ciller’s secularist 
government was legitimately defeated. When the victorious Islamic Welfare 
Party asked other parties to help it form a government, they were prevented 
from doing so because they party leaders wanted to put Islamic principles into 
law.” In addition, the current religious-political situations throughout the Arab 
world, but particularly in Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Libya, and Yemen, have created 
unstable and unsafe environments in which fanatical and extremist religious 
groups can — and are — flourishing. 

Some Muslims, frustrated by what they perceive to be a lack of freedom 
to participate legitimately in the electoral process, as well as to practice their 
religion and establish Islamic institutions, believe that only way to change 
things for the better is to make their point known “by any means necessary.” 
Sederberg argues that violent means can be justified only after all other av- 
enues of redress have been exhausted, in other words as a last — but certainly 
not a first — resort.” Many Islamic groups believe that all other avenues of re- 
dress have been exhausted because, despite their members’ support, the dem- 
ocratic process is closed to them. Consequently, they increasingly resort to 
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such drastic measures as suicide attacks and car bombs,*° guerrilla warfare, 
hostage taking, hijacking airplanes, attacking educational institutions, abusing 
of women and children, encouraging sectarian violence, and other offensive 
means to destabilize the government. 

It is these latter means that have led the global media to indiscriminately 
classify Muslims as “fanatics” and identify Islam as the cause of their fanati- 
cism. Certainly, if one accepts this type of thinking, then all Islamic groups 
with a political or social agenda fall into the slot known as “fanaticism.” Ac- 
cording to their worldview, religion and politics are not suitable bedfellows 
and thus only non-threatening groups of a strictly spiritual nature can earn 
their stamp of approval. But even this approval is given with reservation, for 
frequently even the mere adherence to Islam causes one to be branded a “fa- 
natic,” especially in this age of uncontrolled secularism. 

In light of the apparent diversity among contemporary Islamic groups, 
how does one distinguish fanatical elements from those with moderate ide- 
ologies? Clearly, Muslim intellectuals must be of concern to non-Muslim 
scholars when determining such definitions, unless the former explicitly agree 
with a checklist of beliefs held by the latter. By the same token, Muslims can- 
not turn a blind eye and pretend that no fanatical Muslim groups exist. 
Notwithstanding the potential conflict of interest, an objective approach based 
on well-established academic research should be pursued as closely as possi- 
ble so that those groups being assessed are approached on a case-by-case basis. 

The first question to be asked here is whether the group’s philosophy and 
goals are in line with Islamic doctrine (‘agidah). If they are not, then the group 
must be rejected and labelled “deviationist.’”*’ Second, are the means and 
methods used to achieve its goals consistent with Islamic teachings? If the 
group’s intentions are noble but its means are ignoble, then it must either re- 
form its methodology or be rejected as un-Islamic. Finally, does the group 
possess sincerity (taqwa), or does it undertake activities merely for the sake 
of self-aggrandizement and publicity? Ultimately, if the group’s philosophy 
is acceptable from an Islamic point of view, then the means used to achieve 
its goals are within the Islamic framework. And if the group is sincere in its 
intention, then it cannot be labeled “fanatical.” However, if the group is defi- 
cient in any of the above criteria, then it becomes vulnerable to being labeled 
as “fanatical” or “extremist.” 

A recent classification of contemporary Islamic movements in Southeast 
Asia (SEA) divided groups into “participatory” and “separatist” based on their 
religio-political affiliations. The former prefer to operate within the existing 
political framework, whereas the latter choose to work outside it and employ 
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fanatical means and techniques.** The majority of Islamic movements within 
the political-separatist category oppose the current political order and thus 
want to overthrow it and create their own “by any means necessary.” As a re- 
sult, most of them are not afraid to employ violent methods to resolve their 
grievances and gain public attention. A number of them receive theological 
support from a few Muslim scholars who call for a revolution against any 
leadership that “has rebelled against God and His guidance and is responsible 
for the suffering of mankind.” 

In the view of such scholars, present-day secular governments must be 
replaced by the Islamic political order. Rizal Sukma, director of the Indonesian 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, argues that many of these 
groups in Indonesia are motivated by all or some of the following ideas: (1) 
moral frustration, (2) ideological fear of globalization and western domination, 
(3) the desire for a Pax Islamica in Indonesia, (4) simple political opportunism, 
and (5) economic and social resentment.“ 

An example of a recent regional Islamic movement with a separatist po- 
litical agenda is the Indonesian-based Jamaah Islamiyah (JI). Kumar Rama- 
krishna asserts that this “radical terrorist Islamic organization has emerged as 
the biggest threat to SEA security,” for 


[it is part of the global] “Salafi Jihad” ideology or “al-Qaedaism,” which was 
brought to SEA by Arab migrants from Yemen. Moreover, the organization 
seeks to establish Daulah Islamiyah Nusantara, or an Islamic State incorpo- 
rating Indonesia, Malaysia, the southern Philippines, Brunei and Singapore.*! 


The JI perceives “attacks on Western targets as part of a fully justified 
and legitimate defensive jihad,” and its members have openly expressed 
their willingness to use force to achieve their goals. A statement issued by the 
organization immediately after the September 2004 bombing in Jakarta stated: 


We [in the JI] have sent many messages to the Christian government in Aus- 
tralia regarding its participation in the war against our brothers in Iraq. There- 
fore, we have decided to punish it as we considered it the fiercest enemy of 
Allah and the Islamic religion... the hands that attacked them in Bali are the 
same hands that carried out the attack in Jakarta... 


Other political separatist groups in the region include the Acehnese In- 
dependent Movement in Indonesia, al-Arqam and al-Ma’unah in Malaysia 
and Brunei, the Liberation Front of Pattani and Barisan Revolusi Nasional 
in Thailand, and the Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF) of the Philip- 
pines. In 1991, a fanatical group in the Philippines with a revolutionary 
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agenda that disagreed with the ongoing peace process formed the Abu Sayyaf 
(Bearer of the Sword) Group. It proclaimed that its main goal was to establish 
an Islamic state in the southern Philippines based on the Shar‘iah.“4 From 
2000 until the present day it has engaged in a series of kidnappings of both 
Filipinos and foreign nationals in order to obtain ransom money or execute 
them. 

While preparing this editorial (April 2015), a Malaysian news report con- 
firmed that the police had launched a special operation against local cells 
linked to the Islamic State (IS). The Special Branch’s Counter-Terrorism 
Division began this effort around Kuala Lumpur and the northwestern state 
of Kedah against cell members affiliated with IS who were planning to launch 
violent activities in the country. Malaysian Inspector-General of Police 
Khalid Abu Bakar confirmed that the police arrested 17 suspected militants 
aged between 14 and 49 and affirmed that “[w]ith the latest arrest, the number 
of Malaysians nabbed by the Special Branch’s Counter-Terrorism Division 
for suspected involvement in militant activities in Syria was 92 suspects since 
the operation was launched in February 2013.’"° 


Treatments for Fanaticism 


The solution for any problem depends upon the nature of the problem. As we 
have seen, fanatics are a diverse lot. Accordingly, a diverse set of “treatments” 
should be administered. 


e The fanaticism of criminals or activists who want to overthrow their gov- 
ernments can be discouraged via the judicial-legal system’s imposition 
of harsher penalties. 

e Pathologically destructive fanatics can be helped by mental health profes- 
sionals. For example, members of fanatical cult groups have been “cured” 
through controversial deprogramming techniques and counselling.” 

e Nationalist fanaticism can be reduced by granting greater political 
rights and freedoms to those concerned, including greater autonomy and 
decision-making power. 


Nevertheless, the more serious question is can revolutionary fanatics be 
“cured”? The answer depends on how one perceives the “problem.” If the 
problem of “Islamic fanaticism” is perceived as a threat to contemporary geo- 
political hegemonic interests, then a variety of techniques can and are being 
employed. Some of the means used to contain, restrict, and control the ac- 
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tivities and growth of Islamic groups, particularly those of the more “militant” 
or “fanatical” type, are economic sanctions, air embargoes, and arms control 
for states deemed friendly to such fanatics or those that harbor or sponsor them. 
For the most part, such countries are now considered guilty unless proven in- 
nocent by their actions — a clear violation of international law. Presently, the 
“media machine” is set in motion to rally people in the “free-thinking liberal 
democracies” against the “unfriendly” country or “renegade” state so that no 
one will question the legitimacy of the ensuing punitive actions. 

If the perceived threat is posed by non-state actors, efforts can be made to 
prop up the nation’s military abiltiy to crack down on these anti-state insurgents. 
Multilateral cooperation between western nations and “friendly” Muslim states 
has been encouraged in an all-out effort to deter such “Muslim fanatics” from 
toppling many of these regimes. The West’s current engagement in Afghanistan 
to defeat the Taliban is a good example of such cooperation. 

Muslim states with weak popular support can further erode what little po- 
litical rights and freedoms their citizens have by (1) restricting public assembly 
and movement, (2) controlling madrasahs, (3) censoring and thus restricting 
both the media and the weekly religious sermons to “safe subjects,” and 
(4) imprisoning the leaders of “fanatical” groups in an effort to “cure” or at 
least “contain” the problem. 

But have these means proved effective in discouraging “Muslim fanat- 
ics,” or have they merely added fuel to the fire? Often this depends on a 
group’s organizational capacity and links to popular support within a partic- 
ular society. There should be little doubt, however, that when Islamic groups 
and movements are denied political expression on a level playing field, and 
when their members’ freedoms of worship, movement, and livelihood are 
curtailed even further, the greater will be their propensity to engage in ex- 
tremist and fanatical behavior. Some would argue that such individuals have 
nothing left to lose in terms of worldly affairs and only “paradise” to be at- 
tained for their efforts. 

However, such logic does not legitimize all of their actions. As stated 
earlier, every Islamic group and movement must be evaluated on a case-by- 
case basis. While jihad (struggle in the way of God) is permissible and oblig- 
atory for Muslims, it is still subject to limits (Q. 2:190-93). According to 
Syed Hussein Alatas, a prominent Malaysian thinker, jihad is “legitimate only 
when you (Muslims) are attacked or when you are driven out of your home, 
and you have to defend yourself.” Its classical spirit is reflected in the fol- 
lowing advice given by Caliph Abu Bakr al-Siddiq on the occasion of the 
Syrian expedition: 
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Remember that you are always in the presence of God....Avoid injustice and 
oppression...let not your victory be stained with the blood of women and 
children. Destroy not palm trees, nor burn any field of corn. Cut down no 
fruit trees, nor do any mischief to cattle or such as you kill to eat. When you 
make any covenant or article, stand to it and be as good as your word. As 
you go on, you will find some religious persons who live retired in monas- 
teries and propose themselves to serve God that way, let them alone, neither 
kill them, nor destroy their monasteries." 


As such, it is incumbent upon all sincere Islamic groups, organizations, 
and states to undertake self-evaluations in order to ensure that their philosophy 
complies with Islamic principles and that their methods do not violate the 
Shari‘ah. In addition, all Muslim leaders must ensure that members do not 
overstep Islam’s limits. Moreover, the “Islamicity” of some of the means used 
by various groups needs to be reviewed, discussed, and debated by contem- 
porary qualified Islamic scholars. Muhammad Uthman El-Muhammady, a 
prominent Malaysian scholar, recommends that 


Muslims and their leaders should be exposed to the liberating influences of 
the various schools and the guidance from them to prevent the generation 
of fanaticism among Muslims and the various ways to combat fanaticism 
when they emerge among Muslims.” 


Unfortunately, the answers are not all clear-cut because the jurists have 
reached no unified opinion regarding fanatical activities and techniques.*! 
Nevertheless, if Islamic groups and movements do their best to follow what 
is permissible and avoid what is prohibited, then perhaps they will achieve 
their goals without succumbing to fanatical behavior. 

One of the key Islamic concepts most challenged by contemporary fanat- 
ics is that of wasafiyah. This Arabic term, which is perhaps best translated as 
“justly balanced,” is derived from “We made you a justly balanced community 
(ummatan wasatan) so that you may bear witness [to the truth] before others 
and so that the Messenger may bear witness [to it] before you” (Q. 2:143). 
This translation reflects the interpretation of both classical and modern Muslim 
intellectuals that ummatan wasatan means “a justly balanced community” 
and that its citizens therefore enjoy social justice, freedom, and equality. In 
fact, this concept is relevant to the political, economic, social, and religious 
facets of life. The historical record provided by Islamic tradition as to its con- 
cept and implications gives even more evidence of its importance. 

An increasingly important imperative of wasatiyah is the need to oppose 
and control unhealthy elements, such as extreme ideologies and interpreta- 
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tions. One initiative in that regard is the 2013 establishment of the International 
Institute of Wasatiyah (IIW) that, under the auspices of the International Is- 
lamic University Malaysia (IUM), has been entrusted with systematically 
studying and promoting this concept in society. In particular, HW has been 
conducting research on the challenges facing modern societies in terms of eth- 
nic, religious, cultural, and linguistic diversity. It is responding to questions 
such as: How can the modern state effectively accommodate multiple and 
sometimes competing worldviews within society while at the same time main- 
taining societal cohesion and harmony? Is it possible to allow religious groups 
the freedom to reaffirm their identity and faith, as well as to practice their di- 
verse rituals and traditions, without leading to the society’s destruction? To 
what extent is religious moderation maintained and protected in a multi-reli- 
gious state? 

In responding to these questions, the IW has recently published two books: 
Wasattyah (Moderation): A Multidisciplinary Study (New York: LEGAS, 2014) 
and Application of Wasatiyah in the Contemporary Muslim World (Kuala 
Lumpur: HUM Press, 2015). The two titles can be utilized as additional aca- 
demic sources for both students and scholars of Islamic studies. 


This Issue 


This special issue on “Applying Moderation in Contemporary Muslim Soci- 
eties” began with an invitation to social scientists to reflect upon and respond 
to this topic while providing a “stepping stone” for further research on ap- 
plying it. Since this concept has its roots in history and civilizations, we start 
with M. Ashraf Adeel’s “Moderation in Greek and Islamic Traditions, and a 
Virtue Ethics of the Qur’an.” He claims that this Qur’anic concept needs to 
be explored carefully at a comprehensive philosophic level if it is to meet 
the need for balance in society. His analysis of both the classical Greek and 
Islamic traditions in this regard highlights the ethical views of Platonic-Aris- 
totelian and classical Muslim thinkers (e.g., Ibn Miskawayh and al-Ghazali) 
on moderation. 

In her “Moderation and al-Ghazali in Turkey: Responses to Skepticism, 
Modernity, and Pluralism,” Taraneh Wilkinson explores the country’s theology 
faculties and their contributions to the challenges of modernity. She posits that 
modernity is strongly associated with such questions as tolerance and freedom 
of thought, but that it is also linked to issues of skepticism, atheism, and plu- 
ralism. Her article examines how such a position reflects modernity’s positive 
values and responds to its challenges. She highlights those resources that deal 
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with religious moderation in al-Ghazali’s writings and how they are utilized 
and analyzed in these particular faculties. Wilkinson focuses on two recent 
works by the contemporary Turkish theologians Mehmet Bayrakdar and 
Adnan Aslan and argues that not only are both thinkers suitable for the label 
of moderate, but that they also engage their own theological interests and in- 
terpretations with those of al-Ghazali. 

While the application of wasafiyah can be associated with most fields of 
knowledge, Joseph Alagha’s contribution is specifically on “Moderation and 
the Performing Arts in Contemporary Muslim Societies.” For him, Islamic 
arts are referred to as “purposeful art” — “clean art” that portrays good deeds, 
as distinguished from bad deeds that characterize indecent or “lowbrow art.” 
In his paper, moderation provides a novel reading of the maxims of Islamic 
jurisprudence (gawd ‘id al-fiqh), whereby performing art promotes benefits 
(masalih) and avoids harm (mafasid). 

The final contribution is Zakiyuddin Baidhawy’s “The Muhammadiyah’s 
Promotion of Moderation.” He examines the role of Indonesia’s largest Islamic 
civil organization in promoting moderation within the Muslim community. 
This sociological study, which focuses on the organizational efforts to establish 
social ideals within the framework of civil society, shows that the movement’s 
social ideal has been deliberately based upon three Indonesian domains, 
namely, the political, economic, and cultural. 

In addition to these four papers, Ahmad El-Muhammady’s short forum 
paper deals with “Applying Wasativah within the Malaysian Religio-Political 
Context.” He argues that given the present-day context, wasafivah needs to 
respond to the extremism now manifesting itself in politics, economics, cul- 
ture, and religion. 

We hope that our readers will find these papers thought-provoking for 
their understanding of wasatiyah as well as stimulating for its application. We 
also feel confident that these papers will serve as sources of inspiration and 
motivation for their own research. 
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The Ethics of Wasatityah 
and the Pursuit of 
Gender Equality 


Etin Anwar 


Abstract 


The paper deals with the concept of wasatiyah (moderation) as 
an ethical framework for community making and its impact on 
the pursuit of gender equality. Qur’an 2:143 speaks about the cor- 
relation between making a fair community (al-ummah al-wasat) 
and piety, which is inclusive of both men and women. As both 
terms are intertwined, any efforts to discuss wasatiyah must in- 
clude how Muslims relate to God and how this relationship is ex- 
ercised in all areas of their lives. Given that this intersection is a 
matter of ethics, my paper will demonstrate that wasativah affords 
the inclusion of both genders as ethical agents in the pursuit of a 
fair community. 


I first discuss how the ethics of wasafiyah provide a framework 
for community building by drawing some parallels between 
Prophet Muhammad’s creation of a fair and inclusive community 
and how Muslims could embody God’s message within themselves 
and their communities. I then show how including women in the 
community-making process echoes both the Islamic ethics of mod- 
eration and the value of women as ethical agents. 
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Introduction 


This paper deals with the concept of wasafīyah as an ethical framework for 
community making and its impact on the pursuit of gender equality. Such 
scholars as Mohd Shukri Hanapi, Raymond Willian Baker, and Mohammad 
Hashim Kamali translate wasatiyah as “moderation.” Hanapi highlights the 
concept’s epistemological contexts and its application to diversity promotion 
in contemporary Malaysia,' whereas Baker examines its current use and com- 
patibility with democracy. The latter envisions how the “abstract consensus 
of the Islamic mainstream [wasafiyah] [could be transformed] into a viable 
plank of a practical party,” like the Wasat Party, which exercises people’s 
voices for good governance through democratic means.” Along the same line, 
Kamali situates wasatiyah within the legal framework and notes its promising 
role in striking “the middle ground between idealism and reality and between 
traditional and modern society.” 

My work is built on the premise of wasattyah ethics as a foundational 
paradigm for equitable gender relationships in community-building efforts. I 
show how making a fair and inclusive community (ummah wasaf) assumes 
individual piety and each person’s role as a moral agent in society. For in- 
stance, Q. 2:143 speaks of the correlation between erecting such a community 
and the Muslims’ piety. The term ummah is mentioned nineteen times in fif- 
teen chapters, whereas wasat and its variations are mentioned only four times. 
The term ummah wasat portrays a community in which people’s values and 
pious practices seek to promote the public good and social justice. As this 
communal effort and individual piety are intertwined, any discussion of the 
ethics of wasativah must include how Muslims relate to God and to each other, 
as well as how these relationships are exercised in all areas of their lives. This 
particular form of ethics echoes the Qur’an’s role as “guidance for humanity” 
(huda li al-nas) that provides its adherents with a meaningful life on both the 
personal and the communal levels (Q. 2:185). 

The term wasatiyah is prevalent because scholars use it to reveal Islam’s 
relevance to addressing such contemporary social issues as democracy, inter- 
faith dialogue, religious violence, and gender equality.’ Its deployment chal- 
lenges Muslims to be on their best behavior, both individually and com- 
munally, and urges them to address those social, cultural, sexual, and political 
problems that afflict their societies in terms of moderation by making sure that 
their virtuous character accords with Islam’s perception of moral agency. For 
Muslims, moral agency comes from God and the Qur’an, as revealed to and 
implemented by the Prophet. Embodying this divine message is, therefore, a 
matter of ethics. 
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The goal of this paper is to contextualize why the concept of wasativah 
as an ethical framework matters and how it provides a path toward gender 
equality. I first discuss how the functionality of wasafiyah ethics correlates 
with the Prophet’s pursuit of ethical formation and his effort to build a Muslim 
community. I then examine the implication of the ethics of wasattyah in the 
pursuit of gender equality and the challenges Muslim women face in promot- 
ing a fair and inclusive community. 


The Ethics of Wasafiyah and Making a Just Community 


Muslims have continuously renewed and recovered the pristine Islamic teach- 
ings and sought God’s affirmation in all worldly affairs. Among these efforts 
is the deployment of wasaftyah to address modern challenges, which shows 
the relevance between what the Qur’an says about a just and inclusive com- 
munity and how Muslims embody justice and diversity in response to their 
ever-changing communities and contemporary problems. While their efforts 
to embody Islam vary due to differences in geopolitical contexts, all of them 
have one thing in common: Islam serves as an ethical paradigm that outlines 
human beings’ rights, duties, roles, and rules in terms of its adherents’ rela- 
tionships with God, fellow human beings, and nature. 

Here Islam, as an ethical system, consists of the sum of values that capture 
what God revealed to humanity, what the Prophet exemplified, and what 
human reason perceives as a life of perfection in accordance with the Qur’an 
and Hadith. The sum of revelation and reason provides a way to attain per- 
fection in this life. The Prophet provides the best example of including both 
reason and revelation, an approach that enabled him to discover the best model 
for building a fair and just community. In this section I discuss wasattyah as 
the foundation of an ethical framework by drawing some parallels between 
his efforts to produce an inclusive community and how Muslims can embody 
God’s message within themselves and their communities. 

Seeking a life of perfection is a common theme in Islamic ethics. In Is- 
lamic philosophy, the subject of Islamic ethics has traditionally been closely 
related to what Plato and Aristotle have theorized. They introduced the notion 
of a perfect moral outlook and how to achieve it. Greek philosophy later on 
shaped the development of Islamic ethics when philosophers such as al-Farabi 
(d. 950), Ibn Sina (d. 1037), Ibn Bajjah (d. 1185), and Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) in- 
tegrated Greek thought into Islamic civilization.’ Although Islamic ethics dur- 
ing the time of medieval Europe shared its themes (e.g., what constitutes the 
good life and happiness) with Greek thought, it remained Islamic in its foun- 
dational sense: It explains how human beings can relate to God, fellow human 
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beings, and nature in a way that is compatible with both reason and revelation. 
Morality for Muslims, therefore, falls in both the religious and the ethical do- 
main. 

The ground for religious and moral lifestyles comes from the Qur’an and 
Hadith, both of which provide a model of moderation in life. The concept of 
wasatiyah as an ethical value is drawn from Q. 2:143.° Defining wasat pro- 
vides a hint of what is expected from Muslims in seeking a meaningful life. 
Ibn Arabi (d. 1240) asserts that wasat is linguistically equivalent to khiyar 
(chosen, selected) and ‘ad/ (just).’ Others, among them al-Mawardi (d. 1058), 
defines it in three senses: (1) selected, as in the case of someone with an ele- 
vated (central) position in society; (2) moderation in everything as being mod- 
erate in religion; and (3) justice, which is seen as the mean between excess 
and lack.* The accepted meanings for wasat vary from “the chosen, the best, 
being fair, humble, moderate, istigamah (persistent), observant of Islam, not 
extreme to either end in matters pertaining worldly or the after-life, spiritual 
or corporeal but should be balanced between the two ends.” Regardless of 
how this concept is defined, it highlights the importance of Muslims’ respon- 
sibility to cultivate good character, create a just and inclusive community, and 
exercise their religiosity with others to help achieve the public good. 

The ethics of wasativah suggests God’s immanent role and how Muslims 
fulfill their responsibility of embodying His attributes, such as justice and 
being a mercy to the worlds, in multiple personal religious and social settings. 
Qur’an 2:143 demands that they respond to God’s call to bear witness to the 
Prophet’s ethical message and project it through proper conduct. The occa- 
sions of revelation (asbab al-nuziil) of Q. 2:143, which deals with the com- 
munity’s change of the prayer direction from Jerusalem to the Ka‘bah,!° 
reflects God’s decision that the early Muslims needed a fresh start in order to 
reorient their faith, rituals, and political alliances. 

During their first sixteen months in Madinah, Muslims prayed toward 
Jerusalem. The Prophet and his followers, all of whom valued Islam’s con- 
nection to Abraham’s heritage and place of origin, hoped that such a connec- 
tion would garner the Jewish community’s theological, political, and social 
acceptance. However, political tensions overshadowed the potential political 
and social alliances. The new prayer direction did not reflect Islam’s desire 
that Muslims distanc themselves from Judaism or even hate Jews; rather, it 
taught them to invent a new practice that would enable the community to ori- 
ent itself toward the greater good, resolve the politics of communal tension 
peacefully, and continue to retain the best-existing practices. The Qur’an labels 
such a community a fair and chosen one. 
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The new prayer direction reaffirmed how building a fair and chosen com- 
munity involved the inclusion the best-existing practices as exemplified by 
the Prophet, for the Ka‘bah had a sanctuary for locals and non-Makkan visitors 
from various racial and religious backgrounds for centuries. He later adopted 
this structure as the locus for pilgrimage due to its prophetic importance and 
connection with Judaism. After all, the Jewish prophets Abraham and Ishmael 
had erected it (Q. 2:127). Indeed, the core belief in God has a Jewish tone, 
lineage, and practice. Here, the principle of wasatiyah at its core functions as 
a way to reconcile differences and come to a meeting point where various 
forces converge in a positive way, so that personal biases in the name of reli- 
gion do not cloud our reflection and discretion. 

As indicated earlier, the Prophet’s life provides the best example of how 
to be cognizant of multiple realities in a given society and how to adopt the 
best of them. He created and led a fair, inclusive community at a time when 
justice was nonexistent. His first effort was to lay his community’s foundation 
on the revolution of a person’s heart, a heart that is cognizant of God," by mak- 
ing the pre-Islamic concept of Allāh the convergent point (wasaft). Toshihiko 
Izutsu points to the convergence of geographical, theological, ethical, and epis- 
temological impacts in regard to this particular concept. Pre-Islamic pagan, 
Jewish and Christian Arabs, and pagan monotheistic Arabs all used A//ah in 
their own unique ways.’ The pagan Arabs used it to refer to the Creator of the 
Heavens and Earth (Q. 29:61), the Giver of Rain (Q. 29:63), the Helper (Q. 
31:31), the Grantor of Safety (Q. 29:65), and the Lord of the Ka‘bah. Jewish 
and Christian Arabs used A//ah to denote their Biblical God. 

Although these Jewish and Christian concepts were foreign to the pagan 
Arabs, such a concept had been incorporated into Bedouin cultures. The pro- 
cessional chanting when approaching and circumambulating the Ka‘bah pro- 
vided an example of how prevalent the role of Allāh was in pre-Islamic 
Arabia”: “Here I am, O Allah, here I am. You have no partner, except such a 
partner as you have. You possess him and all that is his.” Such chanting reaf- 
firms Allāh’s role as the convergence between paganism and monotheism. 
This assimilation process happened due to Judaism and Christianity’s influ- 
ential presence in the Arabian Peninsula.'4 The Christian influences on the 
concepts of prophecy, God, and revelation were also notable. The peninsula 
was located between the Byzantine Empire and the Persian Empire’s vassal 
states (e.g., al-Hirah) that were dominated by the Monophysite and Nestorian 
churches. Those who wrote the Prophet’s biography recorded that he met 
Bahirah, the Christian monk who foresaw his prophethood, and Waragah ibn 
Nawfal, who confirmed it.!5 
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The Prophet’s efforts to understand and embody God’s message, as well 
as to later on teach the concept of tawhid (divine unity) to Muslims and non- 
Muslims, demonstrate a process of community making. A fair community is 
inclusive of best practices and promotes the greater good. The convergence 
of best practices produces a middle ground or a meeting point in which other 
values and practices can manifest themselves. When confronted with the 
Jewish community’s rejection and political conspiracy, the Prophet neither 
forbade them to oppose him nor urged his community to conquer Jerusalem. 
Rather, he turned his face toward heaven (Q. 2:144) and prayed that the 
prayer direction would be changed to the Ka‘bah built by Abraham and Ish- 
mael. In addition, he was well aware of the “monotheistic current of ancient 
Arab religion,” known as kanif. Qur’an 10:105 confirms that he ought to 
direct his face toward this Hanif religion and never be one of the ungrateful 
(kafirtin). Mohsin Khan translates hanifah as “Islamic monotheism, i.e. to 
worship none but Allah alone.” As the concept of Allāh serves as a common 
thread among the diverse beliefs of the peninsula’s inhabitants, it functions 
as a meeting point of best practices in regards to the notion of God. The in- 
clusion of best practices is, therefore, key to the formation of a fair and in- 
clusive community. 

The various communities’ references to Allāh in the pre-Islamic penin- 
sula and its later use by the Prophet show that this particular concept is uni- 
fying, a fact that allows it to become a middle ground or the converging point 
for what is moral for Muslims in terms of establishing a fair community. The 
Prophet promoted this unifying inclusive framework known to everyone — 
even to women (e.g., Khadijah). He explained his path to God in terms of 
three concepts of Allāh, and yet made them specific enough for Muslims to 
make it unique: “No god is there but one God” (Q. 5:73), “God is but one 
god” (Q. 4:171), and “Your god is one god, so submit to him” (Q. 22:34).'8 
When he speaks about God, he has in mind the Abrahamic paths of monothe- 
ism as stated in Q. 6:161: “Say, indeed, as for me has guided me my Lord to 
a straight path — a right religion — the religion of Abraham, a pure monotheist, 
and he was not from the polytheists.” By referring to Abraham’s monotheism, 
the Prophet brings forth a new concept of Allāh to which each group can 
relate. 

In creating a fair, inclusive community, the Prophet continued the chain 
of prophecy linking Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and Jesus (Q. 
2:136) by connecting his prophetic mission with this chain. Like Islam’s other 
prophets, his universal message centered on tawhid and yet his mission was 
particular to his time and place. The Qur’an justifies the universal prophecy 
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by proclaiming that “[e]very nation has its messenger” (Q. 10:47), a mes- 
senger who can speak their language (Q. 14:4) and who will inaugurate the 
right way and open road (Q. 5:58) among them. Although the Islamic God is 
monotheistic, the Qur’an stays true to its inclusive principle by declaring: 
“You shall have your religion and I shall have my religion” (Q. 112:6). It is 
safe to say, therefore, that a fair community is inclusive of diversity, respectful 
of women, and a practitioner of non-violence. Modeling the Prophet’s incor- 
poration of existing social values, it is clear that developing a principle of 
wasatiyah does not always connote the mean between two extremes. In fact, 
its ethical framework could reflect the point of convergence among best prac- 
tices, as exemplified by the Prophet. 

Muslims take Muhammad’s life-example seriously, for he provides a 
model of an ethical formation revolving around God’s mercy. For them, being 
an ethical subject individually and communally in contemporary societies in- 
cludes God’s immanent presence. They refer to the Qur’an to define their faith 
and devotion to God. As having faith (iman) in God is an abstract matter, all 
Muslims, regardless of their worldviews and personal leanings, define it ac- 
cording to what is important for them. Broadly defined, the emphasis on hav- 
ing faith could be either ethical or political, for faith as an ethical framework 
allows the dissemination of proper conduct, whereas embracing it as a political 
ideology permits radicals to use it as a tool for propaganda and exclusion. Un- 
fortunately, Muslims often find it difficult to separate faith’s ethical emphasis 
and its political misuse because faith pertains to the Unseen (a/-ghayb) (Q. 
2:3). Since God is unseen any behavior done in God’s name, even when it 
clearly violates Islam’s mission as the mercy to the world (e.g., such as vio- 
lence committed in its name) is covertly and sometimes overtly supported by 
some Muslims. 

Women are particularly vulnerable to domestic and religious violence 
due to male Muslims’ misuse of the Qur’an and Hadith. The masculine use 
of faith as a tool for implementing oppressive ideologies and practices vio- 
lates the ethics of moderation. Qur’an 3:179 suggests that having faith in 
God means to discern good from evil and to measure how a specific action 
or ruling will impact the community. In other words, Muslim responses to 
having faith lies in doing good for humanity and treating one another in a 
good manner. Therefore, defining faith in terms of moral perfection on the 
individual and communal levels provides a foundational paradigm upon 
which the ethics of wasatiyah can be based. After all, this ethics encourages 
Muslims to embody their faith by witnessing God’s mercy and fulfilling the 
prophetic mission of promoting a just community in all areas of life. 
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Becoming a witness to God is a daily existential choice that attests to what 
the Prophet exemplified. Such a choice is voluntary, for having faith provides 
a common framework for how to live an Islamic life. The Qur’an defines God 
as One or through tawhid in His Being (dhd?), attributes (sifat), and works 
(af'al). The tawhidic paradigm promotes neither a plurality of deities nor per- 
sons in Godhead, but One God, the Most Beneficent, the Most Merciful (Q. 
2:163). In terms of His attributes, this reiterates the fact that all divine attributes 
belong only to God. His divinity cannot be found in human beings because 
“He is Allah, the One and Only; Allah, the Eternal, Absolute; He begetteh not, 
nor is He begetton; and there is none like unto Him” (Q. 112:1-4). Since God 
is unlike and dissimilar (tanzih) to human beings, He is above language, gen- 
der constructs, patriarchy, paternalism, sexism, and any other human ways of 
knowing. In addition, He cannot be constructed in any way to support male 
superiority because Islam’s ethical framework confers upon both men and 
women equal status and roles before God in terms of both genders as His 
vicegerent (khalifah) and servant (‘abd). 

The ethics of wasatiyah grants men and women the status of ethical 
agents. The concept of human agency and equality is rooted in the ontological 
paradigm of God’s existence as the ultimate source of humanity’s origin and 
human beings’ role in the world. God necessarily exists by virtue of Himself, 
independent of the world. The relationship between God and human beings 
is based on the pattern of the Creator and the created, and human existence 
starts with creation. The Qur’an speaks of humanity’s origin in terms of ma- 
terial and immaterial substances. In material terms, this sequential process 
starts from dust (turab), a semen drop (nutfah), and a clinging substance 
(‘alaqah) that develops into an embryo (mudghah) for an appointed period 
(Q. 22:5). Even Adam and Jesus were created from dust (Q. 3:59). Some chil- 
dren live to a ripe old age (Q. 40:67); others do not. The Qur’an also mentions 
the source of the immaterial substance — the single person that resulted in hu- 
manity (nafs wahidah) from which the multiplicity of men and women orig- 
inated and to the spirit (ri) as the driving force of life (Q. 4:1). This equality 
in human origin and the creative process demonstrates that human existence 
consists of flesh and spirit and comprises an inclusive humanity that contains 
both men and women. 

Promoting a just community falls within the legal framework as well. The 
Qur’an calls for equal duties and responsibilities in everyday life. In fact, its 
legal framework provides a complete way of life for Muslims to follow, one 
that confirms what has been revealed to the People of the Book (4hl al-Kitab) 
in the way of Kitab (the revelatory process) and hikmah (wisdom) (Q. 3:81).'° 
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The term People of the Book is primarily reserved for religious communities 
that have received divinely revealed holy books. Embodying a scriptural pre- 
scription is therefore reserved for its followers. By extension, the Islamic legal 
system is applicable only to Muslims, both individually and communally. The 
Prophet showed that all citizens were included at the state level. Only the gen- 
erated figh (legal discipline) discourses value people differently in terms of 
men, women, and dhimmis (non-Muslims living in Islamic territories). If Mus- 
lims stay true to the prophetic example, establishing a just community de- 
mands inclusion. This standpoint requires Muslims to inhabit the embodiment 
of God’s revelation through the intersection of law, knowledge, and justice 
within the contexts of individual devotion and a wider communal connection 
in a pluralistic society. 

The intersection between kitab and hikmah enables Muslims to have a 
spiritual relationship with God, the middle path between what is literal and 
what is hidden. The Prophet’s night journey from Makkah to Jerusalem and 
later to the seventh heaven provides a religious foundation for mystical and 
spiritual experience. The Qur’an’s descent from God and the Prophet’s expe- 
rience demonstrate the human ability to connect to a sphere beyond the five 
senses. Al-Ghazali (d. 1111) speaks about the prophetic faculty that allows 
people like the Prophet to gain knowledge intuitively.” Both prophetic and 
spiritual journeys to God provide a model that Muslims — both men and 
women — can use to develop a personal relationship with God. In fact, Khadi- 
jah shows that one’s spiritual connection to God has nothing to do with gender, 
for all that matters is the individual’s virtue and deeds. The emphasis on one’s 
ethical formation and its correlation to community making is the gist of the 
ethics of wasatiyah. Such an ethics is geared toward including virtuous men 
and women during the process of erecting a fair and inclusive community. 


Engaging Women in an Inclusive Community 


The concept of wasativah as ethical framework suggests perfection in terms 
of how every Muslim relates to God and to each other in creating a fair com- 
munity. Even though women are one of the components of human relation- 
ships in any community, they are often treated as secondary. Muslim 
communities are known for their inability to treat women fairly. The 2014 
World Economic Forum on gender gap indicates that most Muslim-majority 
countries have the widest gap when it comes to female advancement in health, 
education, politics, and economics.”! Addressing this gap is a daunting task, 
despite the fact that local governments, progressive religious leaders and 
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scholars, and female activists are leading various gender egalitarian move- 
ments that look to Islam as a source for women’s advancement and agency. 
The interplay of wasafīyah ethics is crucial in addressing this gender gap, for 
such efforts both advance women as ethical agents and promote their causes 
locally. Here, the term a/-wasat (the middle ground) can be understood as the 
intersecting relationship between men and women in terms of embodying fair- 
ness and becoming a witness to all of the created (shuhada’ ‘ala jami‘ al- 
khaligat).” To this end, I will show how including women in community 
making echoes the Islamic ethics of moderation and the value of women as 
ethical agents. 

Attempts to transform this gender gap vary according to each society’s 
social, political, cultural, and religious localities. Central to the debate is the 
Qur’an’s role in either supporting or suppressing women’s rights to equality. 
I propose to enter the debate by highlighting Islam’s liberatory intent to value 
men and women as human equals and ethical agents. I demonstrate how the 
Qur’an was revealed to liberate both men and women by bestowing upon 
them the freedom to submit to God. Although the Qur’an promotes the in- 
clusion of women by liberating them from the imposition of masculine val- 
ues, virtues, and practices, as well as by acknowledging them as equal to men 
before God, the exclusive readings of the sacred text by male scholars and 
jurists produce a contradictory claim of gender: The different treatment of 
women is based upon biological determinism. However, women and egali- 
tarian-minded scholars do find support for gender equality in the Qur’an. 
Bringing the intersecting role (wasaf) of God’s intent for human equality and 
the elimination of oppression into everyday life is the responsibility of both 
men and women. 

Muslims inherit the responsibility to work for a fair and inclusive com- 
munity from the Prophet, for the first revelation reminds them of his special 
status, importance, and responsibility to humanity. His character, both before 
and after receiving the revelation, is commendable. Tariq Ramadan describes 
his life as “a reflection of education from God in which God’s messenger 
acted, reacted, and expressed himself about human beings and events in the 
name of his faith, in the lights of his morals.” Every detail of his life from 
childhood to death provides a lesson from God about how to live a meaningful 
life according to the Educator’s guidance. God’s name al/-Rabb (the Lord) 
connotes God’s role as the educator and nurturer of all the material and im- 
material worlds. 

The revelation bestows the beginning of divine knowledge, and a moderate 
response to it, is expected. The Prophet received his revelation during Ramadan 
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in his fortieth year. When Gabriel asked him to recite twice and the Prophet 
replied that he was not a reciter, the angel held him tightly for the third time 
and said **: “Recite in the name of thy Sustainer who has created, created 
human out of germ-cell. Recite for thy Lord is the most bountiful, He who has 
taught by the pen, taught human what he knew not” (Q. 96:1-5). 

What happened next is rather interesting. The Prophet went home with 
his heart beating heavily; his wife Khadijah consoled him. After he told her 
that “I fear that something may happen to me,” Khadijah asserted that “Never! 
By Allah, Allah will never disgrace you. You keep good relations with your 
kith and kin, you are honest and help the poor the destitute, you serve your 
guests generously and assist the indigent calamity afflicted ones.” Her in- 
clusion in this account reveals that divine knowledge affects both men and 
women equally. Khadijah’s words and actions provide a model for Islam’s 
epistemic formation as a moderate religion. 

Khadijah also connected her husband’s experience with the larger 
framework of prophecy in religious communities. The Prophet was bewil- 
dered by his encounter with Gabriel, who told him that “thou art the Apostle 
of God.” Khadijah assured him, “Rejoice, O son of my uncle, and be of 
good heart. Verily by Him in whose hand is Khadija’s soul, I have hope 
that thou wilt be the prophet of this people.”’’ Her wish was confirmed by 
her Christian cousin Waraqah ibn Nawfal, who told her, “Holy! Holy! Ver- 
ily by Him in whose hand is Waraqa’s soul, if thou hast spoken to me the 
truth, O Khadija, there hath come unto him the greatest Namiis (Gabriel) 
who came to Moses aforetime, and lo, he is the prophet of this people.’”* 
When Waraqah eventually met the Prophet as he was performing the ritual 
circumambulation of the Ka‘bah, he asked Muhammad to recount the entire 
incident. He then corroborated it by saying, “Surely by Him in whose hand 
is Waraqa’s soul, thou art the Prophet of this people. There hath come unto 
thee the greatest Nāmūs who came unto Moses. Thou wilt be called a liar, 
and they will use thee despitefully and cast thee out and fight against thee. 
Verily if I live to see that day, I will help God in such wise as He 
Knoweth.””’ Here, Khadijah’s decision to ask her Christian cousin reaf- 
firmed her role as one of the original makers of Islam in its early commu- 
nity formation and signaled the inclusion of women’s experience in Muslim 
society. 

Khadijah provides an interpretive language for how to understand the 
Prophet’s experience. Interestingly, she recalled the Judeo-Christian concept 
of prophecy to validate the first revelation. Her fascination with her husband’s 
prophetic signs went back to Maysarah’s story. Prior to her marriage, Khadi- 
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jah had hired Muhammad to trade on her behalf in Syria and assigned her 
slave Maysarah to accompany him. Upon their return, Maysarah told her of 
the two angels who had shaded Muhammad and how “t]he apostle stopped 
in the shade of a tree near a monk’s cell, when the monk came up to Maysarah 
and asked about the Prophet Muhammad who happened to rest beneath the 
three. He told him that he was of Quraysh, the people who held sanctuary; 
and the monk exclaimed: ‘None but a prophet ever sat beneath this tree.” 
Upon hearing the story, Waraqah remarked, “If this is true, Khadijah, verily 
Muhammad is the prophet of this people. I knew that a prophet of this people 
was to be expected.” 

Khadijah’s familiarity with Christianity and her use of it to describe her 
husband’s prophetic experience resonates with al-Wahidi’s account that 
Muhammad used to listen to Christian slaves reciting their scriptures when 
he passed by them.! Clearly, both of them had some degree of familiarity 
with Christianity. Waragah contributed to how the Prophet approached the 
revelation. When the Prophet informed him that he used to hear someone call- 
ing him “O Muhammad!” he would run away and ignore it; Waraqah advised 
him to stay and listen to it. This suggestion was partly important because it 
related to the revelation of the Opening Chapter.’ Khadija’s familiarity with 
Christianity reiterates Reza Aslan’s point about Judaism and Christianity’s in- 
fluential presence in Makkah. 

The Prophet took a moderate stand on women’s issues after the revelation 
began. The Qur’an’s gradual descent introduces a new sense of equality be- 
tween men and women, one that serves as a meeting point at which rights, 
duties, and responsibilities are defined for both genders in a just and comple- 
mentary manner. Islam defines gender equality in terms of moral growth and 
each person’s potential for engaging in good works. Such equality acknowl- 
edges that men and women are endowed with abilities for ethical deliberation 
and choice, a fact that is made clear in Q. 33:35, as follows: 


Indeed, the Muslim men and Muslim women, the believing men and be- 
lieving women, the obedient men and obedient women, the truthful men and 
truthful women, the patient men and patient women, the humble men and 
humble women, the charitable men and charitable women, the fasting men 
and fasting women, the men who guard their private parts and the women 
who do so, and the men who remember Allah often and the women who do 
so — for them Allah has prepared forgiveness and a great reward. 


The above verse expects men and women to be on their best behavior and 
support each other, so that they can achieve perfection in their lives. By ex- 
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pecting them to endow themselves with virtuous characteristics, both genders 
are equally prepared to become functional members of any fair community. 
Here, individual piety and voluntary participation is the foundation of com- 
munity making. 

Efforts to habituate virtuous characters take into consideration each Mus- 
lim’s understanding of the Qur’an. As a textual evidence of God’s divine mes- 
sage, this text shapes Muslims; however, at the same time Muslims shape its 
interpretations. For the most part, the dynamics of the Qur’anic interpretation 
serve as the ethical paradigm that governs each person’s relationship with 
God, fellow human beings, and nature. Muslims cite it for almost everything 
either by quoting its verses literally or interpreting them symbolically and con- 
textually. At the heart of this practice is the individual Muslim’s attempt in 
his/her innermost self to forge a meaningful relationship with God either by 
extrapolating upon what is said and not said in the Qur’an or by appropriating 
its verses in legalistic, mystical, and theological terms. In general, Muslim 
men decide, produce, and reproduce what is normative and prescriptive, 
whereas women receive these male-determined social norms and do their best 
to conform to them. This different access to the Qur’an causes the gender gap. 
In response, anew wave of interpretation by Muslim women is geared toward 
a more egalitarian interpretation and produces an epistemological foundation 
of Qur’anic support for gender equality. 

The Qur’an’s utility as a reference for promoting gender equality and ad- 
dressing the social, political, cultural, economic, and familial institutionaliza- 
tions of the gender gap plays a crucial role in advocating Muslim women’s 
causes. Such efforts are very necessary, given that promoting a more equitable 
relationship is framed within the western paradigm of feminism, democracy, 
gender equality, and human rights. Since this approach, when used in the Mus- 
lim world, sometimes presumes Muslim women’s oppression to be the fault 
of Islam, their inward-looking worldview of Islam serves as the underlying 
foundation for piety, justice, and equality. Oppression certainly exists, but it 
is inno way unique to Muslim women.” Their subordinate position has noth- 
ing to do with religion, but rather with the excessive amount of economic, po- 
litically, and socially dominant structures controlled by men. The ethics of 
wasatiyah here is to be understood as the convergence of education and op- 
portunity to exercise choice in public; otherwise, educated women will have 
nothing to contribute to erecting a fair and inclusive community. 

Such a community can be achieved only with women’s greater education 
and participation, for denying them a greater public role will result in their 
continued subjection to the existing status quo that defines gender roles and 
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rights in terms of male experience. As the masculine construct of gender issues 
reflects the time, condition, and attitude of local politics, along with those of 
the cultures and societies in question, such barriers challenge the promotion 
of gender equality. The Islamic paradigm of gender equality, due to in onto- 
logical origin, ethical role, and eschatological reward, often faces a harsh re- 
ality, one in which misogyny and sexism influence how the Qur’an is 
understood and how cultural and social practices are enforced. The existing 
gap between the Qur’anic virtue of equality and the misogynist interpretation, 
not to mention the sexist treatment of women, seems paradoxical. I highlight 
the paradox between gender egalitarianism and hierarchy, compassion and 
marital violence, and economic dependence and independence. 

Promoting the egalitarian view of gender roles and rules seems to con- 
tradict the hierarchical view of how women are expected to conduct them- 
selves both socially and culturally. Gender egalitarianism promotes all 
people’s inherent equality before God regardless of sex, class, and gender dif- 
ference, whereas gender hierarchy claims that the natural difference between 
men and women entails ontological, social, political, and financial differences. 
Gender hierarchy is more prevalent in the social imaginary than the virtue of 
gender equality. The common assumption about gender issues relies on the 
male superiority in terms of origin, family, economics, and politics. Such an 
assumption has its foundation in the prevalent literal reading of the Qur’an, 
which generates both the portrayal of men as God’s substitute and of women 
as inferior beings. 

Below are some examples of the assumptions that shape the social imag- 
inary and the public truth of male superiority and female inferiority. 


e Men’s superiority arises from their biological origin as the primary cre- 
ation, whereas that of females is secondary. 

e Biological or sexual difference justifies male superiority in perpetuating 
humanity because men are valued as the moving principle of conception. 

e Biological and sexual distinctions justify the familial division of labor. 
Men are held to be superior because the Qur’an privileges them in eco- 
nomics, inheritance, divorce, and the right to beat their wives and act as 
witnesses. 

e  Itis natural for husbands, as the breadwinners, to be in charge of the fam- 
ily’s social standing and its members’ morality; wives are limited to tak- 
ing care of the household and couple’s children. 

e The sexual division of labor divides private from public, personal from 
political, appropriate from inappropriate, obedience from disobedience, 
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virtue from vice, dignity from humility, and other categories that perpet- 
uate the status quo of the hierarchical gender system. 
e Men and women, therefore, are not equal in every respect. 


This scriptural reading of the Qur’an as favoring men reveals how gender in- 
equality is prevalent in Muslim consciousness and practices. 

Efforts by female Muslim scholars to dispel the source of inequality in 
Islam vary. Historian Leila Ahmed points to Islam’s assimilation of existing 
patriarchal cultures as it took root in the Arabian Peninsula and spread out- 
ward.’ The Qur’an was revealed in a society where men dominated both 
private and public life. Allan G. Johnson defines patriarchy broadly as not 
only “male-dominated, male-identified, and male-centered character,” but 
also a “set of symbols and ideas that make up a culture embodied by every- 
thing from the content of everyday conversation to literature and film.” 
Islam certainly did not invent this system there; rather, it existed prior to 
Islam and was common worldwide.*’ In fact, the Qur’an records the societal 
reaction to the birth of a girl: “[W]hen news is brought to one of them of 
(the birth of) a female (child), his face darkens, and he is filled with inward 
grief!” (Q. 16:58). 

These sexist cultures provide the contexts in which gender inequality can 
persist within Muslim-majority societies. The subordinate treatment of women 
was exacerbated as the Arabs conquered the Byzantine and Sasanian empires, 
for the “conceptions, assumptions, and social customs and institutions relating 
to women and to the social meaning that derived from the traditions in the 
Middle East at the time of the Islamic conquests entered into and helped to 
shape the very foundations of Islamic concept and social practice as they de- 
veloped during the first centuries of Islam.’** Muslims’ treatment of women 
is, therefore, culturally specific and depends upon the historical memory and 
contextual challenges. 

The assimilation of neighboring cultures as well as those that Islam en- 
countered during its formative period, as well as the continued mixture be- 
tween Islamic civilization and the earlier civilizations, shaped how the Qur’an 
was understood and interpreted. The theological, social, and legal interpreta- 
tions of the Qur’an all favor men over women. This dominance in understand- 
ing what it reveals about God and the prophets produces the imaginary of “the 
Father/fathers.” Asma Barlas argues that such an imaginary is improper be- 
cause the Qur’an does not allow us to perceive God as father/male or promote 
“theories of father-right/rule and male privilege.” The imposition of male 
privilege directly violates the ethics of wasativah, in which men and women 
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are valued equally as ethical agents whose service and contribution to com- 
munity making is valued. 

A literal reading validates the subordination of women. Muslim women 
continue to state that several verses are read with a masculine tone and pref- 
erence: inheritance (Q. 4:11, 176), testimony (Q. 2:282), divorce (Q. 2:228), 
interfaith marriage (Q. 2:221), and a harsher punishment for fornication (Q. 
24:2). Men have a superior position in both private and public spheres due to 
their roles as leaders or caretakers (qawwamah) of women. It follows, there- 
fore, that any violation of male leadership and control, not to mention a 
woman’s disobedience, could be punishable by beating (Q. 4:34). Better yet, 
only men can be polygamous (Q. 4:3). Some Muslim women are challenging 
these literal interpretations in order to address the resulting impact on their 
lives by offering a contextual interpretation as a way to promote gender equal- 
ity and fight discrimination based upon religious ideology. 

The concept of wasafivah as an ethical framework enhances women’s 
pursuit of gender equality and addresses oppressive practices. Such efforts 
will impact Muslims both individually and socially. As Muslims are involved 
in community building, they must serve as witnesses to God’s vision and guid- 
ance to the straight path and His mercy to humanity.*° At the individual and 
communal levels, this means demonstrating fairness ( ‘ad/), benefiting human- 
ity, promoting the right and forbidding the wrong, and having faith in God in 
the ethical sense (Q. 3:110). 

To create a fair and just community, Muslims are responsible for promot- 
ing the ethics of moderation in all affairs and avoiding all extreme or vice- 
laden behaviors in religious and worldly matters. With this in mind, we cannot 
afford to frame wasat in terms of moderation between the Jews’ religious ex- 
aggeration and the Christians’ religious reductionism in order to demonstrate 
Islam’s perfect example of a fair and just community. *! The term wasat im- 
plies that men and women ought to be moderate in their behavior, choice, 
character, and religious devotion. With this in mind, the making of a fair and 
inclusive community requires the habituation of virtue, piety, and service by 
all members of society. 


Conclusion 


The principle of wasafiyah as an ethical framework provides a common par- 
adigm that all Muslims can use to embody God’s message and lead a mean- 
ingful life. The Qur’an bases its premise on gender equality as regards all 
human beings’ common origin, biological constitution, and return to God. 
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Certainly class, gender, patriarchy, and social status often determine how 
human equality is perceived. The Qur’an does not deny the interplay of social 
constructions that often interfere with human interactions. However, it does 
appeal to all human beings to do their best to establish God’s order, knowl- 
edge, and wisdom and to display them in their daily lives. The order that God 
introduced through revelation relies on the convergence of human excellence 
and divine revelation. Thus an ethics of wasattyah not only deals with the for- 
mation of a moderate individual endowed with a virtuous character who can 
project his/her excellence on society, but also allows for the creation of a fair 
and moderate community. 

The wasattyah ethics in community building affords Muslim women the 
opportunity to become witnesses to humanity (shuhada’ ‘ala al-nas) and 
what it means to be Muslim in a meaningful way. Becoming a witness for 
Islam means that Muslim men and women must embody Islamic values and 
virtues in a moderate manner. As witnesses, Muslim women demand that 
they be allowed to carry out this duty through their pious and virtuous be- 
havior, activism for justice, civic engagement, and public service. When they 
lead by valuable and meaningful examples, their good behavior becomes vis- 
ible.” At the same time, the ethics of wasafivah oppose any political behavior 
and action that, in the name of Islam, yields to violence and destruction, for 
they cannot be considered acts of witnessing to humanity. This type of ethics 
is, therefore, about witnessing to Islam’s message through good character in 
multiple settings. Efforts to formulate and then apply these ethics require 
more research. 
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The Academic Study of Hadith 
in North America Universities 


Fatma Betiil Altintas 


Abstract 


Scholarly interest in Islamic studies has increased over the last 
decade. The academic study of Islam in North America emerged 
from Orientalism; after World War II it gave way to area studies 
and, in the mid-twentieth century, started to be addressed as a sep- 
arate research area. However, the subfield of Hadith studies remains 
neglected. In comparison to its role and the approach at modern ac- 
ademic institutions in the Muslim world, Hadith studies in North 
American universities seem to have received attention mainly in 
terms of this body of literature’s authenticity. 


This paper uses qualitative research methods to provide an overview 
of the historical and contemporary academic study of this subfield 
and examine the space allocated to it within the broader Islamic 
studies curriculum. Examining and analyzing its legacy and current 
state in the academy will help us clarify the general acceptance of 
this subfield within those institutions. 


Introduction 


The majority of Muslims accept Hadith as the second source of Islamic leg- 
islation. As such, it has been studied for many centuries in the Islamic world 
and for nearly 1,000 years in the West. Examining and analyzing this legacy 
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and the current state of this subfield in North American universities (here- 
inafter “‘universities”’) will help us understand the general acceptance of Hadith 
studies among American scholars. 

This paper will (1) examine Hadith studies within the broader curriculum 
of Islamic studies, (2) examine the evolution of Islamic studies within uni- 
versities, and (3) analyze the state of ths subfield from institutional, intellec- 
tual, and pedagogical viewpoints. I will discuss its presence in universities, 
online universities, non-accredited institutions, and research centers (institu- 
tional perspective); analyze academic works on Hadith, including master the- 
ses, doctoral dissertations, articles, and conference presentations (intellectual 
perspec tive); and mention courses on hadith studies, pay attention to their 
content by studying their syllabuses, and identify the instructors (pedagogical 
perspective). 

One of the limitations of this research study, as Marcia Hermansen has 
pointed out, is related to the difficulty of defining what is specifically “Amer- 
ican” in terms of scholarship and scholars. This difficulty lies in the fact that 
some leading Islamic and Hadith studies scholars were post-Second World 
War European immigrants. ! 

This study applies qualitative research methods to the materials in order 
to perform document analysis, descriptive analysis, and content analysis. The- 
ses about Hadith studies were acquired by keyword searches on ProQuest Dis- 
sertations and Theses Global (PQDT), one of the most comprehensive thesis 
databases.” Articles about Hadith studies were found by keyword searches in 
the four most important journals’ featured on the JSTOR website.* Presenta- 
tions about Hadith studies were found by searching the presentations made 
during the American Oriental Society (AOS) and the American Academy of 
Religion’s (AAR) annual meetings.° 

Online university catalogs are quite useful when it comes to accessing 
the relevant courses, for they provide the course listings, identify the instruc- 
tors, and even provide their résumés. We also utilized the AAR’s syllabus 
project and conducted face-to-face interviews with some of the instructors 
and students. Thus we hope that this study will fill an important gap in under- 
standing the state of this particular subfield. 


The State of Islamic Studies 


As a discipline, the history of Islamic studies in North American universities 
can be analyzed in three stages,’ those of Orientalist studies, area studies, and 
an independent discipline. There is continuity in this long history and the con- 
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nection among these three stages. At the earliest stage, Islamic studies was 
part of Oriental studies in the beginning of the nineteenth century. The AOS, 
founded in 1842, began publishing a journal in 1843. Although these devel- 
opments comprised a milestone in the study of Islamic sciences in terms of 
the institutionalization of Islamic studies, progress remained slow. 

The study of Islamic sciences began to develop mainly after the Second 
World War,® for the periodic Muslim migrations to the United States led an 
increase in this population and the rise of academic interest in Islamic studies. 
This latter interest led to the growth of budgets being set aside to develop re- 
search programs and establish Islamic studies departments.’ With the advent 
of the Cold War, Orientalist studies gave way to area studies with the result 
that during the 1960s, Near Eastern Studies and then Middle East Studies 
departments started to host Islamic studies. Immigrant scholars like Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr and Ismail al-Faruqi (murdered in 1986) played an important 
role in transitioning Orientalist studies to area studies as well as spreading 
and developing Islamic studies programs. Edward Said’s (d. 2003) powerful 
critique of Orientalist scholarship and influence on area studies should also 
be noted here. 

The final stage concerns the emergence of Islamic studies programs 
within either religious studies or area studies departments; some departments 
even included Islamic studies in their titles. Various centers of Islamic studies 
flourished, and departments devoted to the field were established. 

Islamic studies started to be addressed as a separate working area in the 
mid-twentieth century,'? when Montreal’s McGill University established its 
Institute of Islamic Studies in 1952. Studies in Islamic sciences became wide- 
spread due to the efforts of Gustave E. von Grunebaum (d. 1972), who estab- 
lished the Center of Near East Studies at the University of California Los 
Angeles in 1957. The Duncan Black Macdonald Center of Study of Islam and 
Christian-Muslim Relations, founded in 1973 at Hartford Seminary, became 
the first center of Islamic studies."! 

From this initial period up to and including the present day many centers, 
all of which have played an important role in strengthening Islamic studies 
departments, have been set up to address Islam together with Christianity, Ju- 
daism, and other religions.’ For example, Georgetown University’s Prince 
Alwaleed Bin Talal Center for Muslim-Christian Understanding opened in 
1993; the department that hosted the Islamic studies program changed its name 
to “Arabic and Islamic Studies” and added “Islamic Studies” phrase to its 
name in 2004. Also, several chairs in Islamic studies, among them the Ibn 
Khaldun Chair at American University (1981), the King Fahd Chair at Harvard 
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Law School (1993), and the IIIT Chair at George Mason University (2008), 
can be considered reflections of developments in this particular field. 

Studies on Islam in universities may be found in specific Islamic studies 
departments or under the aegis of other departments that host Islamic studies 
programs.” As noted before, most universities do not have special departments 
for this field but locate them within their Near Eastern Studies, Middle East 
Studies, or Religious Studies departments. 


Near Eastern Languages and Civilizations Departments. At their core, these 
departments reflect the idea that one must understand a specific culture’s lan- 
guage(s) in order to understand that culture. As a result, Islamic studies are 
pursued with language-related works, as in such prestigious universities as 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the University of Chicago, and the University of 
Michigan. 


Middle East Studies Departments. These departments began to spread in 
1958 with the establishment of the National Resource Center (NRC), to 
which the American Ministry of Education provided funds to support field- 
work.'4 These departments are especially common in American universities 
and tend to be concerned with political and regional issues and language. 
In some universities, this field of study is located within specific centers or 
institutes. The University of Virginia, the University of Texas, and the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley locate their Islamic studies programs in 
their Middle Eastern studies departments or provide such studies via related 
centers. 


Religious Studies Departments. In the United States, more than 1,400 religious 
studies departments are dedicated to the Bible and Protestant theology studies.'° 
Unlike the theological studies departments found in seminaries or theological 
schools, departments of religion aim at “teaching about religion” rather than 
“teaching religion.” For this reason, they are most often found within the uni- 
versity’s arts and sciences faculties. In 1960, as Islamic studies programs began 
to be included in the expanding field of religious studies, the number of Islamic 
studies programs, activities, experts, and job opportunities! increased." Reli- 
gious studies departments, especially after 1980, have featured more studies 
related to Islam. But despite this progress, only 10 percent of experts on Islamic 
sciences teach in these departments. !8 The University of Georgia, the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Boston University, Arizona State University, 
and others offer Islamic studies programs within their religious studies depart- 
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ments. These above-mentioned private and public universities also offer bach- 
elors, masters, or doctoral programs.!” 

The growing interest in Islamic sciences over the last fifty years has led 
to an increase in the number of university Islamic studies programs. Other 
driving factors have been the West’s political and economic relations with 
Muslim countries, Muslim immigration to the United States, Cold War poli- 
tics, and terrorism. September 11 and subsequent violent events, which made 
people realize that they need to understand and analyze Islam,” have led to a 
huge increase in Islam-related courses, especially in the United States,”! and 
in the number of academic publications on Islam.” Scholars of Islam have 
treated this new trend as both a positive (e.g., an attempt to understand Islam) 
and a negative (e.g., triggered by national security concerns) development.” 


The State of Hadith Studies 


The institutional context can be divided into three categories: universities; un- 
accredited colleges and universities; and online universities, research centers, 
and non-profit organizations. 


Universities. As North American universities offer no separate subfields 
under Islamic studies departments (e.g., Hadith, tafsir, and kalam), Islamic 
studies programs and their instructors must be considered when evaluating 
the state of Hadith studies. Most Islamic studies scholars in these universities 
specialize in multiple areas, as this helps them work in an interdisciplinary 
fashion. 

The department in which the program is located affects the quality of 
work. In those located in Middle East and Near Eastern studies departments, 
Islam is studied from a more contemporary and political lens. Courses and 
research focus on current issues in the Islamic world, especially the Middle 
and Near East. Scholars like Nasr do not approve of this, given that the Islamic 
world extends far beyond these two regions, and thus argue that religious stud- 
ies departments are more suitable for such programs.” However, some schol- 
ars do approve of this arrangement because it facilitates interdisciplinary 
research. According to this view, placing Islamic studies programs in religious 
studies departments leads to a decline in the scholars’ interest in other fields 
like history, politics, culture, and demographics.” 

Nasr and others also maintain that Islamic studies in North America, as 
compared to its counterpart in Europe, is far from satisfactory. He especially 
criticizes the style of education employed in Middle East and Near Eastern 
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studies departments, which, he contends, teach many subjects concerning the 
Islamic world with minimal reference to Islam itself.” As Hermansen points 
out, Hadith studies remain a neglected subfield within Islamic studies.” 

Moreover, there are several serious problems with this subfield’s institu- 
tionalized context, such as the lack of scholars specializing in Islamic studies 
and the even lower number of Hadith specialists. In universities that do not 
have such specialists, the Hadith courses offered by non-specialists are gen- 
erally introductory and provide only insufficient and superficial information. 

Within Middle East and area studies, the Hadith are dealt with as literary 
rather than religious texts. Moreover, language classes commonly teach Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic, which leads to some difficulty in understanding classical 
Arabic texts. This causes mistranslated texts to be used in Hadith courses, for 
not a great deal of Hadith literature and texts have been translated into English. 
Unfortunately, some of those translated texts do not meet accepted academic 
standards and contain major mistranslations. In addition, the lack of comments 
and explanatory notes makes it harder for students to understand the Hadith 
if they are not already familiar with Islam.”* To rectify this lack of translated 
classical literature, the International Institute of Islamic Thought (IIIT) has 
proposed starting a global project in this regard known as the State of Islamic 
Studies in American Universities.” 


Unaccredited Colleges and Universities. Zaytuna College, established by 
Hamza Yusuf and Zaid Shakir in 1996, is the only fully accredited university 
or college founded by Muslims in North America and therefore serves as an 
example for all such universities.*° However, Muslm-established unaccredited 
colleges and universities are important because they are designed to conduct 
research solely on Islamic studies. In contrast to other universities, Zaytuna*! 
has an intensive course program on classical Islamic studies and several Ha- 
dith studies courses, among them “Introduction to Hadith Sciences” and 
“Legal Issues in the Hadith: Marriage and Divorce.” 

The Graduate School of Islamic and Social Sciences (GSISS),** established 
in 2003 and incorporated into Cordoba University, is specifically geared to Is- 
lamic studies. The only Muslim-founded affiliate member of the Washington 
Theological Consortium,™ it offers an introduction to Hadith and courses on 
the methodology of textual criticism. 


Online Universities, Research Centers, and Non-profit Organizations. Online 
universities are often used alongside formal education in North America. The 
American Learning Institute for Muslims (ALIM),*> the Islamic Online Uni- 
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versity% founded by Bilal Philips, and the American Open University’ are 
examples of Muslim-founded online universities that provide undergraduate 
and graduate courses in Islamic studies. 

IIT was founded in 1981 by al-Faruqi, the pioneer of the Islamization of 
Knowledge movement.” This research center conducts various projects, holds 
intellectual and cultural meetings, and publishes academic studies. Its main 
target audiences are international, intellectual, and academic circles. However, 
the institute does organize summer courses in classic Islamic sciences, Hadith, 
and Arabic for students interested in Islamic studies.” 

Al-Maghrib Institute, founded by Yasir Qadhi in 2002, offers weekend 
courses with volunteer teachers on the main branches of Islamic studies, in- 
cluding Hadith. Among other publications, these courses feature al-Nawawi’s 
Forty Hadith, Hadith al-Akham, and Al-Kutub al-Sittah.*! 

The intellectual context of these institutions can be divided into four cat- 
egories: scholars of Hadith, and theses, articles, and presentations about Hadith 
studies. 


Scholars. The classical Orientalist tradition started with Ignac Goldziher (1850- 
1921), peaked with Joseph Schacht (1902-69), and has continued with G. H. 
Juynboll (1935-2010). Muhammad Azami and Fuat Sezgin, and non-Muslim 
scholars like the University of Chicago’s Nabia Abbott (d. 1981), have criti- 
cized this approach and tradition. Fazlur Rahman (1919-88), whose position 
between the western and classical Islamic account is unique, accepted some of 
Goldziher’s conclusions and hesitated to dismiss the Hadith.” At the end of 
1970s, scholars like John Wansbrough (d. 2002), Michael Cook,” and Patricia 
Crone“ applied skepticism to the whole history of Islam and thereby pushed 
the revisionist discourse to the forefront. 

In recent years, a new opposition to this revisionist-Orientalist discourse 
from within the West has emerged. Although it opposes extremist and revi- 
sionist ideas, it also criticizes the Hadith in a variety of ways that have nothing 
to do with the traditional methods. Among the scholars who embrace this ap- 
proach are Fred Donner” and David S. Powers.“ Muslim researchers special- 
izing in Hadith should also be noted. Among them are converts like Jonathan 
A. C. Brown or the children of Muslim immigrants generally from South Asia, 
such as Yasir Qadhi. As Nasr puts it, young Muslim scholars who can say “the 
right things at the right times” are important in terms of Hadith studies.“ 

The majority of the Muslim scholars in American academia, including 
those concerned with Hadith studies, have received training in the Islamic sci- 
ences for at least a short period of time in the Middle East. 
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Theses. Examining this area is important because it enables one to see the de- 
velopment of the Hadith studies subfield, for the number and subjects of theses 
are relevant to illustrating the existing interest. Most such thesis were written 
at McGill, Harvard, Yale, the University of Chicago, Temple, and Columbia. 
Their topics fall within one of the following subjects: some terms of usil al- 
hadith (Hadith methodology), the history of Hadith, studies on isndds from 
various practical or theoretical perspectives, research on Hadith literature, 
studies on al-jarh wa al-ta ‘dil (the science of Hadith criticism) as regards bi- 
ographical works, and biographical studies on some of this subfield’s pioneers. 
Narrative studies about a given topic and research about women and their po- 
sition in society are also common. 


Figure 1: Dissertations on Hadith Studies 
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As figure | shows, such dissertations have generally increased, with the 
exception of the 2007-11 period. In the last three years, the number of dis- 
sertations reached its highest level. This can be perceived as a reflection of 
the increasing interest generally in Islamic studies and particularly in Hadith 
studies. 


Articles. Academic articles are important sources for tracking the development 
and trends in any academic subject. In order to review the main issues in North 
American academia, I therefore examined four major academic journals, 
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namely, the Journal of the American Oriental Society (JAOS; 1843-2014), the 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion (JAAR; 1967-2014), the Inter- 
national Journal of Middle East Studies (IJMES; 1970-2014), and Islamic 
Law and Society (1ILS; 994-2014)). 

JAAR, one of the country’s most important journals for religious studies, 
contained no articles about Hadith studies; however, there were a few book 
reviews. Articles about Hadith studies were rare in LJMES because it mostly 
deals with current issues about the Middle East. JOAS published 17 (7 during 
1990-2001 and 10 during 2002-14), and ZLS published 36 (10 during 1990- 
2001 and 26 during 2002-14). 


Figure 1: Academic Articles on Hadith 
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As can be seen in the table above, the number of articles about hadith 
studies, especially for ZLS is increasing. Articles about classical hadith issues 
deal with the following issues: various terms about hadith methodology, is- 
sues about isnad and matn criticism, biographies, problems concerning fiqh 
and hadith together, and mainly the approach to hadiths of Muslim scholars/ 
jurists. 


Presentations. Presentations given at the annual AOS and AAR are important 
for Hadith studies because they bring together pioneers of religious studies and 
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show the scholars’ interest in this subfield. Many Hadith studies presentations 
have been made at the AOS,* and in 2007 the AAR held a seminar organized 
by Study of Islam section on “What Do You Do with Hadith? Approaching the 
Functions of Hadith in Islamic Civilization.’ 

The pedagogical context can be divided into three categories: courses, 
course materials, and instructors. 


Courses. Most of the courses in Islamic studies programs focus on actual and 
contemporary events related to Islam and the Islamic world. Especially after 
9/11, courses began to concentrate on “Women’s Position in Islam,” “Jihad,” 
“September 11 and Islam,” and similar topics. Courses devoted solely to Ha- 
dith studies are rare. Most universities do not offer them, even when this par- 
ticular subfield is defined as one of the program’s main areas. These courses 
are often part of graduate programs due, at least in part, to the low number of 
undergraduates studying Islam and the Islamic tradition.* At that level, “In- 
troduction to Islam,’”*! “Classical Islam,” “Muslims and the Quran,”>? and 
other introductory courses provide very basic information. 

Courses about Hadith in the curriculum can be grouped as follows: 

INTRODUCTION TO HADITH. These courses examine the emergence and 
development of Hadith science. Some of the main topics, about which basic 
information is provided, are ‘ilm al-jarh wa al-ta ‘dil, main problems in Hadith 
criticism, and authenticity. These courses are offered at Georgetown and Har- 
vard universities.” 

HADITH METHODOLOGY. This science is handled in introductory and Ha- 
dith methodology courses. It is sometimes examined along with the method- 
ologies of other Islamic disciplines. For example, the University of Texas offers 
“Classical Islamic Studies,” Hartford Seminary offers “Information Literacy 
for Islamic Studies,”°° and the University of Arizona offers “Advanced Islamic 
Studies.”°° 

HADITH TEXTS. These courses are generally offered as part of language 
programs in which Qur’anic and tafsīr texts may be read alongside various 
hadiths. But there are some specific courses: The University of Georgia offers 
“Comperative Islamic Literature,”” Virginia University offers “Arabic of the 
Qur’an and Hadith,”** the University of California Berkeley offers “Islamic 
Religious and Philosophical Texts in Arabic,’ the University of California 
Santa Barbara offers “Readings in Tafsir and Hadith,” and Hartford Seminary 
offers “Readings in Hadith.”®' 

COURSES ABOUT THE PROPHET’S LIFE AND LEGACY. Some eamples are 
“Muhammad: His life and Legacy,’ “Images of the Prophet Muhammad in 
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Literature,’ “The Life and Image of Muhammad,” and “The Life of the 
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Prophet Muhammed.”® Other topics include the authenticity of Hadith. 


COURSES ON THE HADITH IN RELATION TO THE QuR’AN. These courses 
focus on the state of Hadith and the Prophet in Islam. Typical ones are “Qur’an 


and Hadith’ and “Muhammad and the Quran. ”®7 


Course Materials. The following list of course materials mentioned above is 
presented as an example, for its contents may vary from year to year depend- 


ing on the instructor. 


Table 1: Course Materials 
Books or Book Chapters (English) 


i 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Berg, Herbert, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity 
of Muslim Literature from the Formative Period (London: Curzon, 2000.) 
Berg, Herbert, ed., Method and Theory in the Study of Islamic Origins (Leiden: 
Brill, 2003). 

Brown, Daniel W., Rethinking Tradition in Modern Islamic Thought (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

Brown, Jonathan A. C., Hadith: Muhammad s Legacy in the Medieval and 
Modern World (Banbury: Oneworld, 2009). 

Burton, John, An Introduction to the Hadith (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1994), 

Denny, Frederick, Islam and the Muslim Community (San Francisco, Harper- 
Collins, 1987). 

Denny, Frederick, An Introduction to Islam (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson 
Prentice Hall, 2006). 

Dickinson, Eerik, The Development of Early Sunnite Hadith Criticism: The 
Taqdima of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2001). 

Ernst, Carl W., Following Muhammad: Rethinking Islam in the Contemporary 
World (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina, 2003). 

Goldziher, Ignaz, Muslim Studies (London: Allen and Unwin, 1971), Cilt:2. 
Juynboll, G. H. A., The Authenticity of the Tradition Literature: Discussions in 
Modern Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 1969). 

Juynboll, G. H. A., Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance, and 
Authorship of Early Hadith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 
Kamali, Mohammad H., A Textbook of Hadith Studies: Authenticity, Compila- 
tion, Classification, and Criticism of Hadith (UK: The Islamic Foundation, 
2005). 

Leder, Stefan, Story-Telling in the Framework of Non-Fictional Arabic Liter- 
ature (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1998). 

Lucas, Scott, Constructive Critics Hadith Literature and the Articulation of 
Sunni Islam: The Legacy of Generation of Ibn Sa’d, Ibn Main, and Ibn Hanbal 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2004). 

Motzki, Harald, Hadith: Origins and Developments (Aldershot: Variorum, 
2004). 
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17. Powers, David S., Studies in Qur ‘an and Hadith: The Formation of the Islamic 
Law of Inheritance (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986). 

18. Schacht, Joseph, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1950). 

19. Şentürk, Recep, Narrative Social Structure: Anatomy of the Hadith Transmis- 
sion Network, 610-1505 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2005). 

20. Shahab, Ahmed, “Hadith,” Encyclopaedia Iranica (New York: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, Cilt: 9, 442-47. 

21. Siddiqi, Muhammad Z., Hadith Literature: Its Origin, Development, Special 
Features, and Criticism (Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1961). 


Courses for Reading Hadith Texts (Arabic) 

Book of Interpretation of Dreams. 

To Make the Heart Tender (Al-Riqaq). 

Good Manners (Adab) from Sahih al-Bukhari. 

Book of Dreams from Sahih al-Muslim. 

Book of Dress and Drinks from Sahih Abu Dawud. 

Nawawi'’ Forty Hadith or its translation is used in almost all Hadith courses. 
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Courses for Reading Sharhs (Arabic) 

1. Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani’s Fath al-Bart. 
2. Imam Nawawi’s Al-Minhaj. 

3. Bagavis Sharh al-Sunnah. 


Hadith Methodology Courses (Arabic) 

1. Al-Suyutis Tadrib al-Rawi. 

2. Ibnal-Salah al-Shahrazuris Muqaddimah ibn al-Salah fi ‘Ulim al-Hadith (In- 
troduction to the Science of Hadith). 

3. Qawa ‘id fi ‘Ulum al-Hadith by Thanawi. 

4. Chapters from Imam al-Shafi‘i’s A/-Risdlah. 


Courses about the Prophet’s Life and Legacy (Arabic) 
1. Sahih al-Bukhari, Kitab al-Iman and Kitab al-Fada’il. 


Periodicals (English) 

1. Brown, Jonathan A. C. “How We Know That Early Hadith Critics Did Matn 
Criticism and Why It’s So Hard to Find,” ILS 15 (2008): 143-84. 

2. Cook, Michael, “Eschatology and the Dating of Traditions,” Princeton Papers 
in Near Eastern Studies | (1992): 23-47. 

3. Dickinson, Eerik, “Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazuri and the Isnad,” JAOS 122 (2002): 
481-505. 

4. Graham, William A., “Traditionalism in Islam: An Essay in Interpretation,” 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History 23 (1993): 495-522. 

5. Hallagq, Wael B., “The Authenticity of Prophetic Hadith: A Pseudo-Problem,” 
Studia Islamica 89 (1999): 75-90. 

6. Juynboll, G. H. A. “Muslim’s Introduction to his Sahih, translated and annotated 
with an excursus on the chronology of fitna and bid‘a,” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 5 (1984): 263-311. 
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7. Kister, M. J., “...La tagra’ul-qur ‘Gna ‘alal-mushafiyyin wa-la tahmilu l- ‘ilma 
‘ani I-sahafiyyin ... Some Notes on the Transmission of Hadith,” Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 (1998): 127-62. 

8. Kohlberg, Etan, “A/-Usal al-Arba‘umi’a,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam 10 (1987): 128-66. 

9. Melchert, Christopher, “Bukhari and Early Hadith Criticism,” JAOS 121 (2001): 
7-19. 

10. Mitter, Ulrike, “Unconditional Manumission of Slaves in Early Islamic Law: 
A Hadith Analysis,” Der Islam 78 (2001): 35-72. 

11. Motzki, Harald, “The Prophet and the Cat: On Dating Malik’s Muwatta’ and 
Legal Traditions,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 (1998): 18-83. 

12. Powers, David, “The Will of Sa‘d b. Ab] Waqqas: A Reassessment,” Studia 
Islamica 58 (1983): 33-53. 

13. Robson, James, “The Form of Muslim Tradition,” Transactions of the Glasgow 
University Oriental Society 16 (1955-56) 38-50. 

14. Robson, James, “The Zsnād in Muslim Tradition,” Transactions of the Glasgow 
University Oriental Society 15 (1953): 15-26. 

15. Robson, James, “The Material of Tradition I,” The Moslem World 41 (1951) 
166-80. 

16. Robson, James, “The Transmission of Nasa’1’s ‘“Sunan’,”’ Journal of Semitic 
Studies 1 (1956): 38-59. 

17. Rosenthal, Franz, “Muslim Social Values and Literary Criticism: Reflections 
on the Hadith of Umm Zar‘,” Oriens 34 (1994): 31-56. 

18. Rubin, Uni, “‘A/-walad Ii-l-firdsh’: On the Islamic Campaign against Zind,” 
Studia Islamica 78 (1993): 5-26. 

19. Schacht, Joseph, “A Revaluation of Islamic Traditions,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1949): 143-54. 

20. Zaman, Iftikhar. “The Science of Rija/ as a Method in the Study of Hadiths,” 
Journal of Islamic Studies 5 (1994): 1-34. 


Some web-sites were also used as course materials.” 

As seen above, the English-language material is typically written by non- 
Muslim scholars. As for the works of respected Muslim scholars, they usually 
spent at least some time training in North America or Europe. 


Instructors. According to a 2005 survey conducted in North American uni- 
versities, instructors who teach in Islamic studies programs and are also ex- 
perts in Islamic studies are rare (a 12.63 percent ratio). Generally scholars’ 
research interests are religions rather than Islam (48.42 percent).”° the intro- 
duction to Hadith and methodology courses are given by scholars whose prin- 
cipal research interests are Hadith and Islamic law; there are, however, some 
exceptions. Hadith reading courses are generally given by instructors of lan- 
guage programs. Courses about the Prophet’s life and legacy and those that 
examine hadiths with relation to the Qur’an are taught by instructors whose 
research interests are Hadith, figh, Islamic history, and Sufism. 
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Conclusion 


Islamic studies departments in North American universities have increased in 
recent years; however, Sufism, Islamic law, and other disciplines have re- 
ceived far more attention than Hadith studies. Even among the other subfields 
of Islamic studies, this particular subfield should be considered “neglected” 
and in need of improvement. The factors responsible for this deplorable situ- 
ation need to be studied. 

At the academic level, the Hadith’s status within Islam is problematic 
within western academic settings and thus cannot flourish. Until recently, Ha- 
dith studies were mired in authenticity problems due to certain assumptions 
and other factors. Muslim scholars now tend to shift the problem of Hadith au- 
thority away from the authenticity problem, although this does not appear to 
be an easy task. The approach of western-educated Muslim scholars to Hadith 
studies and their acceptance among western academics is a promising sign for 
the subfield’s future. However, such scholars remain few in number. 

In American universities, the academic study of Hadith tends to be found 
in either area studies or religious studies programs. Those located in the latter 
are higher in quality as regards syllabi and instructors. Studies on Hadith in 
non-accredited universities are similar to classical Hadith studies. Activities 
of voluntary organizations are generally oriented toward informing Muslims 
rather than meeting any academic interest. 

The number of theses, articles, and presentations about this subfield is 
growing. Articles and theses about classic Hadith issues have begun to appear. 
Even though this is a positive development, it seems that institutionalizing 
and developing Hadith as a separate discipline will take time. 

In North American universities, specific Hadith studies courses are very 
rare and, when offered, are generally taught by non-specialized scholars. 
Course materials are usually written by western scholars, and the materials 
typically focus on authenticity problems. The best contribution that Muslim 
scholars could make in this regard would be to write academically qualified 
and analytical articles in English. 
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Values and Gender Equality between 
Islam and the West: Mazrui’s Struggle 
for a System of Universal Values 


Moulay Rachid Mrani 


Abstract 


If the development of technology, means of communication, and 
rapid transportation have made continents closer and made the 
world a small village, the outcome of the ensuing encounters 
among cultures and civilizations is far from being a mere success. 
Within this new reality Muslims, whether they live in majority or 
minority contexts, face multiple challenges in terms of relating to 
non-Muslim cultures and traditions. One of these areas is the status 
of women and gender equality. Ali Mazrui was one of the few 
Muslim intellectuals to be deeply interested in this issue. His dual 
belonging, as an African and as a westerner, enable him to under- 
stand such issues arising from the economic, political, and ethical 
contrasts between the West and Islam. This work pays tribute to 
this exceptional intellectual’s contribution toward the rapproche- 
ment between the western and the Islamic value systems, illustrat- 
ing how he managed to create a “virtual” space for meeting and 
living together between two worlds that remain different yet de- 
pendent upon each other. 


Keywords: Mazrui, study of Islam, values, gender equality, minor- 
ity contexts, western society 
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Introduction 


One of the main challenges for Muslims living in the West today concerns the 
possibilities of associating their value system, largely based on sacred (cultural 
as well as religious) texts, with that of western cultures and their various ethical 
codes, which do not always correspond to certain readings of Islam. This could 
imply, for Muslims, the need for flexibility in interpreting sacred texts in order 
to integrate features of the environment in which they are being applied. Ali 
Mazrui (d. 2014) is one of the few Muslim intellectuals who have dedicated 
their lives to reconciling these two worlds. This article looks at his project in 
light of women’s status in Islam and in the West. He sought to build bridges 
of convergence between the Islamic world and the West. Although globaliza- 
tion erodes (some of) the barriers between cultures and civilizations, he rec- 
ognized that it neither offers spaces for rapprochement, nor does it facilitate 
real coexistence among communities. It usually falls upon the shoulders of 
communities to manage their diversities in heterogeneous societies. Never- 
theless, this striving for reconciliation is the legacy of the African scholar who 
divided American audiences.' 

Concerning the issue of values, Mazrui’s heritage consists mainly of his 
ability to start from a religious epistemology in order to meet contemporary 
ethical issues. His life was divided between the Muslim world and the West, 
which gave him the opportunity to engage with and understand two distinct 
worldviews and, to a great extent, to offer answers from both. He invited Mus- 
lims to learn from western experiences on the scientific, technological, and 
democratic level. In addition, he called upon the West not to underestimate 
the strength and depth of Islamic values, which provide answers to many of 
the moral and ethical issues that it faces. 

In the current context of globalization, Mazrui raises the fundamental issue 
of divergences and convergences between western and Islamic values. He high- 
lights the fact that Islam is a set of core values necessary for human life, one 
that is fully capable of managing relations among societies and cultures while 
respecting differences and sensitivities. This necessity comes from the fact that 
most human beings are spiritual and believe in some sort of supernatural exis- 
tence. Mazrui asserts that the assumption that Islam, as a referent, is completely 
incongruous with western values or as a threat to humanistic and western values 
is not only erroneous, but actually dangerous. 

As a mujtahid, Mazrui tackles issues of gender and freedom of expression 
as examples of his struggle to husband western and Islamic values through 
ijtihad in minority contexts. This paper introduces a general discussion of 
ijtihad. I argue for a need to modify ahkam (laws) to accommodate new west- 
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em contexts (taghayyur al-ahkam bi taghayyur al-zaman wa al-makan). I 
demonstrate how contemporary minority contexts in general, and in the West 
in particular, are different from the historical and contemporary Muslim- 
majority contexts. Here, I analyze the various impacts of the West, the need 
to de-culture religious practices, and the role of values in guiding and deduct- 
ing ahkam from scripture. 

In this sense, Mazrui clearly explains the relationship between Islamic 
and western values, and shows that the two worldviews shared, until recently, 
the same values and answers to ethical issues, such as the notion of the sacred, 
sexuality, death, and the status of women.” The changes that modernity and 
secularization have brought to the West, especially since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, have certainly contributed to its rapprochement with the 
Muslim world in economic and political relations, but have operated nega- 
tively in terms of erasing barriers between both worlds and promoting under- 
standing: “Similarity of values coincided with hostility in relationships 
between the two worlds.” In other words, both the Muslim world and the 
West accuse one another of being uncivilized, backward, and inhumane. 


Mazrui’s Vision for Islam in Minority Contexts 


What stands out in Mazrui’s analysis is that he does not hesitate to pinpoint 
the West’s Orientalist tendencies and misunderstandings vis-a-vis Islam. He 
refutes the sense of superiority that has been increasingly developed in the 
discourses and policies of several western countries. However, this attitude 
does not prevent him from simultaneously criticizing many of the practices 
and discourses adopted by some Muslims that are wrongly defined as Islamic 
attitudes (e.g., the treatment of women, guardianship, and women’s rights). 
He calls for new efforts to understand Islam today, efforts based on a human- 
istic point of view and that require the wise use of human reason when inter- 
preting sacred texts. 

In other words, Islam as a religion cannot be understood as a set of fixed, 
immutable, and unchallenged set of rules that are binding in all contexts and 
societies, but rather as a large area of interpretation that allows Muslims to 
remain faithful to their principles.’ In the name of these principles, an indi- 
vidual is required to regard the “new” emerging cultures as an integral part of 
his or her identity. This reformist approach of Mazrui calls for the need to see 
Islam not as an unchanging and homogeneous monolithic block, but as a mes- 
sage that has spread in a space marked by great cultural, linguistic, and ethnic 
diversity. 
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All of these elements, just as they are influenced by the religious reference 
of Islam, often end up, to a certain extent, orienting our understanding and in- 
terpretation not only in relation to gender issues, but also to all aspects of re- 
ligion. Accordingly, Asma Lamrabet suggests a reinterpretation of scripture 
that goes beyond the traditional conformist discourse and that takes into con- 
sideration Islam’s global ethics and spiritual message. Over twenty-three 
years, the Qur’anic revelation attempted to deconstruct the status quo (e.g., 
customs of discrimination) in order to produce a progressive pedagogy of lib- 
eration.’ Furthermore, 


through multiple interpretive philosophies, the Qur’an’s descriptive refer- 
ence to men as gawwamun evolved historically into the normative prescrip- 
tive construction of giyam (later giwamah). This concept thus gradually 
developed as a juristic model that shapes hierarchical gender relations in 
Muslim family dynamics.‘ 


Adapting the text to the context has created new forms of interpretations. 
For centuries, jurists interpreted scripture according to their lived realities. In 
other words, their various cultural interpretations often dominated the spirit 
of religion. For instance, Ayesha Chaudhry’s analysis of the context and the 
occasion of the revelation concerning the Qur’anic injunction of hitting one’s 
wife is quite useful and informative to those seeking to comprehend the ten- 
sion that might exist between the prophetic understanding of the Qur’anic 
text, primarily seeking justice despite going against cultural traditions, and 
the interpretations of some exegetes influenced by their own cultural and tem- 
poral contexts. 

Even though the interpretation of this Qur’anic verse can mean the “phys- 
ical hitting” of one’s wife, the Prophet had an understanding that did not con- 
form to such unjust cultural practices as mistreating women in certain 
contemporaneous Bedouin tribes. According to Chaudhry, the arguments ad- 
vanced by the exegetes to reconcile the conflicting positions are tendentious, 
as are the reasons cited for providing a higher status to men in a stratified and 
hierarchical structure of human dignity.’ In other words, as the Prophet’s so- 
ciety was patriarchal, so was the interpretation of those verses that deal with 
gender issues both at that time and later on in other Muslim societies. 

The Sunni world, which has spread beyond the borders of predominantly 
Islamic countries, has no central religious authority to decide what is Islamic 
and what is not. Furthermore, it has a huge responsibility today to define and 
separate “religious” from “cultural” in Islam’s message and to investigate how 
they both impact each other. However, because of the sacredness of religion 
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and its divine origin, the majority of lay Muslims also sacralize the jurists’ 
commentaries and fear challenging them or denying their role in society. Mus- 
lim scholars need to clarify the flexible side of Islam. This is increasingly be- 
coming an imperative for Muslims minorities who daily have to find ways to 
adapt their religious references to their secular context. 

Mazrui’s expertise falls into this context. Inspired by the Qur’an’s teach- 
ings, he refuses to understand gender relations in a superficial manner; rather, 
he considers the profound meaning of its religious message and values. This 
attitude toward the definition of religious values is a manifestation of a re- 
fusal, from someone within Islam, to understand sacred texts only in their 
literal meaning instead of considering the purpose of the whole message. 
Through this rationale, Mazrui drifts away from the traditional maqasid (ob- 
jectives) of al-Shatibi (d. 1388) by adopting a universal approach to inter- 
preting Islam. 


Secularizing Values in a Time of Modernity 


When Mazrui addresses the concept of values between the West and Islam, 
he does so from a historical perspective of the changes that have occurred 
in both worlds since the Renaissance, especially in the modern era (i.e., the 
European enlightenment and disenchantment? from the divine order until 
today). Since that time, the development of secularism in the West has con- 
siderably affected religion’s role in the political and social life of Europe 
and North America. This new reality has given birth to a new system of val- 
ues, one in which man has become the center of the world. This secular 
lifestyle historically operates by separating politics from religion in order 
to disassociate the hegemony of the Church from political issues as well as 
to enable the State to treat all religions on an equal footing. When this sec- 
ular world of Christian tradition welcomed waves of Muslim immigrants 
from many lands, it was confronted with a major challenge: Most Muslims 
in the West are still attached to their religious traditions and practices that 
remain visible in a secular context. In other words, most western Muslims 
have not been “disenchanted.” 

Faced with this challenge, and despite the difficulties facing Muslims in 
some western countries, Mazrui points out that these difficulties are not re- 
lated to the societies’ secular nature, but rather to various dogmatic interpre- 
tations that some give to secularism and Islam. He asserts that militant 
secularists, who have an inherent hatred for religion, do not hesitate to de- 
grade and ban it from the public sphere.’ Nevertheless, at its best a secular 
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state is a refuge of safety for minority religions. In this sense, American sec- 
ularism is less hostile to American Muslims than are other forms of secular- 
ism, such as the French laïcité, which is very different from British or North 
American secularism. The latter allows for ethnic, cultural, and geographic 
diversity, which may “result in soft forms of apartheid”? or the Turkish ver- 
sion, which was more exclusive and discriminatory than the old laws of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


Turkey is a prime example of the dilemma of balancing human principles 
with democratic principles. In times of peace, the Ottoman Empire was 
more human in its treatment of religious minorities than the Turkish Re- 
public after 1923 under the westernizing influence of Mustafa Kamal 
Atatiirk. The Turkish Republic, on the other hand, gradually moved toward 
a policy of cultural assimilation. While the Ottoman Empire tolerated the 
Kurdish language, the Turkish Republic outlawed its use for a considerable 
period. When not at war, the empire was more humane than the Turkish 
Republic, but less democratic."! 


Mazrui notes that a distinction must be made between secularism and lib- 
ertarianism. Whereas the first is 


the political process which helps protect minority religions from the potential 
intrusive power of the Christian right, the second “comprehends the mate- 
rialism of excessive acquisitiveness (greed), excessive consumption (con- 
sumerism), the materialism of the flesh (excessive sexual licence), and 
excessive self-indulgence (aberrant individualism).”” 


Thus, while “open” secularism allows Muslims to live their spirituality 
without any pressure from the majority religious tradition, libertarianism tests 
their religious values against freedoms and excessiveness. The balance between 
individual freedom and respect for the religious referent, which limits the dis- 
advantages of excessive materialism, is the message of the great religious tra- 
ditions that Mazrui defends. This Muslim resistance asserts that the libertarian 
lifestyles are problematic in some western societies where Islam is considered 
less threatened by American secularism than by American libertarianism." 


Gender and the “Sacred” in a Globalized World 


Every society has its sacred idols, which might be their God, gods and god- 
desses, traditions, histories, or cultures. According to Mazrui, analyzing the 
sacred and the conflicts that can result between Islamic and western values 
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led to the conclusion that sacredness is relative and differs from one value 
system to another. These conflicts can take many forms and are manifested 
in such issues as women’s rights, gender equality, freedom of expression, and 
capital punishment. Mazrui explains the subjectivity of the concept of the 
sacred and the relativity of its expressions within the reference systems of 
each society.'* 

For example, the West sees polygamy as an aberration and an attack 
upon the rights of women, and therefore forbids it within its borders, whereas 
Islam, even if it does not encourage it and surrounds it with limits, tolerates 
it. This might be considered unjust toward women in the twenty-first cen- 
tury. Nonetheless, Islam prohibits extramarital sexual relations on the 
grounds that they disturb the public order, whereas in the West such relations 
may be part of the “norm” and of individual freedom. Such realities are 
largely dependent upon the sacred elements of society, which are not the 
same in these two worlds. For instance, some regard the hijab as an indicator 
of women’s inferiority, although some women wear it as a symbol of dignity, 
purity, and respect.'° 

In Islam, the sacredness of progeny and the protection of women against 
abuse in cases of male lust and irresponsibility take precedence over individual 
freedom. New western lifestyles, introduced since modernization, make in- 
dividual freedom an absolute and unquestionable value. In order not to fall 
into dogmatism, one must address this issue of values with caution and from 
a global and universal approach, one that takes into account the complexity 
of cultures and the relativity of “truth.” 

When addressing the gender issue in the light of modern advances in in- 
dividual freedoms, equality, and women’s rights, some argue that Islam ex- 
presses a certain gender inequality and does not give women the same rights 
as men. But let’s start with the context of the Revelation. In seventh-century 
Arabia, women had no right to inherit but were considered part of the inher- 
itance. Worse still, in some tribes they had no right to life and were buried 
soon oafter their birth by their fathers out of shame. It was inconceivable for 
most Arabs to consider that women could have any role to play in their soci- 
ety’s economic and social affairs. When the Revelation deemed women’s tes- 
timony credible, it gave them the right to inherit and to participate in the city’s 
affairs. This changed the sexist Arab tribal culture and gave women a privi- 
leged status. “It is in the spirit of the Quran to correct what is perfectible and 
to go even further. Society must legislate for justice in the law between men 
and women. The law must be constantly adapted to each era. What is good 
today will not necessarily be good tomorrow.’’"® 
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Mazrui cites the status of women to illustrate the difference between read- 
ing to truly understand the values of Islam versus depending upon a literal 
reading of the text. “The Muslim world has higher standards of dignity for 
women than the West, but most of the Muslim world has lower standards of 
liberty for women than the West.”!” Freedom is a means through which one 
seeks to achieve dignity. The dignity of women is achieved by developing the 
value of freedom in some Muslim countries, not through developing libertar- 
ianism. Since Islam, according to Mazrui, is not opposed to freedom but to 
immoral excesses of freedom, Muslims find in their religious values the nec- 
essary tools to promote the freedom that leads to this dignity. 

That said, Marzui addresses the issue of gender equality and its manifes- 
tations in the western and Islamic systems of references. In the following state- 
ment, he reveals this relativity: “Sons in America respect their mothers less 
than sons in the Muslim world; husbands in America respect their wives more 
than husbands in the Muslim world.”'® Despite the lack of research to support 
this statement, Mazrui compares the status of “women” as wives and as moth- 
ers in both worlds. Respecting mothers is a cornerstone in the Islamic code of 
ethics and is supported by the Qur’an and the hadith (e.g., “Paradise is under 
mother’s feet;” “your mother, then your mother, and then your mother’). 
Clearly, the status of women in Islam is a subject to confusion between culture 
and religion, which permits the West to criticize and lecture Muslims on how 
they should view the role of women in their societies. Although Mazrui ac- 
knowledges the difficulties that some Muslim women have at this level, he 
points out that these difficulties are not inherent in Islam, but rather are due to 
certain cultural aspects of some Muslim countries. 


The medieval establishment theologians who then and thereafter inter- 
preted God’s revealed word for their contemporaries were themselves ur- 
banized and acculturated spokesmen of and for their societies’ values. 
While formulating normative interpretations of the Qur’an’s women para- 
bles in accordance with existing social norms and values, these scholars’ 
consensus, of need, embraced and canonized pre-existing traditions in scrip- 
turalist language. "° 


Misogynistic attitudes and the ensuing gender inequality in some Muslim 
countries do not reflect pure or even puritan Islamic practice, but are inherently 
related to the cultures of these countries. 

Mazrui also examines the conflict that may exist between freedom of ex- 
pression and a religion’s sacred elements. For instance, during the debates that 
took place around Salman Rushdie’s novel The Satanic Verses (1988), Mazrui 
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acknowledges that it is difficult to draw the limits of freedom of expression 
when it comes to provoking and insulting the feelings of millions of believers. 
As an intellectual who has faced censorship, and as a Muslim who respects his 
religion, Mazrui recognizes that there is a dilemma in having to choose between 
the two: insulting belief and being free to express one’s views. 


In the debate concerning Rushdie’s “The Satanic Verses”, I have had a num- 
ber of conflicting emotions of my own. I have been torn between believing 
in Islam and believing in free society, between being myself a writer and 
being a religious worshipper, between being a believer in the Shari‘a and 
an opponent of all forms of capital punishment in the modern age.”° 


Rejecting the work of Rushdie and considering it treason against the 
tradition of Islam do not necessarily contradict freedom of expression. The 
perception of what treason is changes from one culture to another. For in- 
stance, in today’s Germany shouting Nazi slurs does not fall within the scope 
of freedom of expression. Censorship intervenes when someone tries to pro- 
mote this ideology under the principle of freedom of expression. Neverthe- 
less, Germany remains a democratic country that respects freedom. In 
Turkey, public criticism of Atatiirk is censored. By the same token, the ma- 
jority of Muslim countries forbid the posting of videos that denigrate the 
Prophet, which is not a sign of censorship against freedom of expression 
but rather a matter of respect for the feelings built upon the Muslims’ col- 
lective memory. 


The Western world does understand the concept of treason to the state. In- 
deed, the West understands capital punishment imposed on a traitor to the 
state. What the West does not understand is the idea of treason to what Islam 
calls the umma, the religious community, treason to the faith.”! 


This issue of freedom arises more in the context of globalization due to 
the interactions among different cultures and civilizations. Subjects of this 
freedom have varying degrees of sacredness from one society to another; 
therefore, the consideration of this freedom changes with the sacred. Accord- 
ing to Mazrui, national security in the United States falls under our definition 
of the sacred, for the basic law of the USA defines treason more narrowly in 
terms of war and military defence.” Similarly, in the Muslim world, where 
the importance of religion and a deep reverence to God and the Prophet re- 
mains strong, disrespecting them is a sort of treason against the religion and 
the entire global Muslim community. 
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Thus, it is the duty of everyone, when dealing with values, to differen- 
tiate between provocation, which may lead to violence or even death, and 
freedom of expression.” The media practices this responsible attitude when 
it deals with issues that concern western values. However, when it comes 
to criticizing Islam, freedom of expression becomes more far-ranging and 
ignores the sacredness of certain religious elements to this minority popu- 
lation. This omission is the result of a growing sense of frustration in the 
West due to the presence and increasing visibility of Islam and Muslims. 
Islam in the West has become the “Other,” reflecting the fear and dissatis- 
faction of certain social segments who then use Muslims as a scapegoat 
upon which they can vent their frustration with the prevailing economic and 
political situation. 

This feeling is not limited to Islam, but has always been the reaction of 
societies vis-a-vis different spiritual, cultural, political, and religious affilia- 
tions. A number of western societies still have difficulty in accepting the plu- 
ralist nature of human societies and the fact that today Islam and Muslims are 
part of the western world. 


The presence of Muslims in Western societies is of vital interest for those 
societies themselves. The West today runs a substantial risk of seeing itself 
as a monolithic whole, as a civilization based exclusively on Greco-Roman 
and Judeo-Christian tradition, to whose specific nature Islam is an outsider. 
The presence of Muslims makes it imperative to reconsider that selective, 
erroneous historical construction.” 


Muslims are increasingly becoming a part of the western fabric. Islam is 
no longer an exclusively eastern religion; it is becoming westernized as it has 
roots and histories in western lands. What Mazrui tried to highlight throughout 
his analysis of values is the danger of stereotypes and binary ideas where, for 
example, the West qualifies all women in the Muslim world as oppressed and 
subjugated. He certainly recognizes the social hesitation in promoting their 
status in some Muslim countries, but stresses that in many Muslim countries 
women are increasingly active in all aspects of life. Thus, it is not accurate to 
say that they are less integrated in their countries’ political and social life than 
are women in the West. What is interesting in Mazrui’s posture is his admis- 
sion that both systems may contain contradictions that could either favor or 
oppose their rights. 


Women were much more liberated in the West than ever before, while the 
status of women in the global Umma remained stagnant. Paradoxically, four 
Muslim countries had female Heads of State or Heads of Government long 
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before the United States had a woman President or Italy a woman Prime 
Minister, or France a woman Head of State or even Germany a woman as 
Chancellor. Germany had since caught up with Pakistan, Bangladesh, In- 
donesia and Turkey, all of which had female Heads of Government well 
ahead of most of the Western world.” 


When Mazrui presents comparisons between the Muslim and the western 
worlds, he does not pretend to judge either of them, but rather to emphasize 
the subjectivity of values in a diversity of contexts. What he considers dog- 
matic, exclusive, and dangerous is the trend, growing in both worlds, to uni- 
versalize its values and make them the standard for all “normal and modern” 
human beings. Faced with this type of discourse, Mazrui argues that there can 
be no social cohesion, either on the national or the international level, unless 
the complementarity of values, which recognizes the difference of the “Other” 
and its potential to positively participate in this cohesion, becomes common 
to everyone. 


Mazrui and the Promotion of Islamic Values 


Mazrui appeals to Islamic values in his call for humane and equitable global- 
ization. To do this, he offers an innovative and contextual reading of the sacred 
texts of Islam. When Mazrui reads “O mankind, indeed We have created you 
from male and female and made you peoples and tribes that you may know 
one another. Indeed, the most noble of you in the sight of God is the most 
righteous of you. Indeed, God is Knowing and Acquainted” (Q. 49:13), he 
understands it in the light of the current context of globalization. He appre- 
hends diversity not as an exception but as the rule in relations among nations 
and societies. Living this diversity is only possible through rapprochement 
and mutual understanding. 

This knowledge is not restricted to only knowing one other, but includes 
the ability to build a common culture and a common morality together. The 
Qur’anic phrase li ta ‘Grafii (i.e., to develop a common culture or a common 
system of values that respects diversity) shares the root letters with ‘urf (cus- 
tom). This verse establishes the general orientation of Islamic values in the 
context of globalization. Li ta ‘Grafii is an essential Islamic value today for 
both predominantly Muslim countries and Muslim communities in the West. 
Mazrui suggests that, 


If, then, we were created nations and tribes that we may know each other, 
was it in the design of the Almighty to have one big experiment in which 
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those nations and tribes will be brought together, and then within those 
boundaries learn from each other and teach each other in the hope that a new 
civilization could influence other civilisations beyond?” 


This way of interpreting sacred texts is indispensable today if we want to 
offer Muslim communities an Islam that integrates features of the environment 
in which they live. However, “certain interpretations of religious texts and 
practices, and indeed religious doctrine itself, are presented as transcendent 
laws originating from an authority higher than any positive law developed 
within an international human rights framework.””’ What Mazrui proposes is 
reconciliation with the philosophy of law. This raises the question of the fun- 
damental nature of the objectives and purposes of religious law in a “text” in 
which the legal part (1.e., verses that legislate legal issues) is very limited com- 
pared to the spiritual message (i.e., the totality of scripture). Thus, any attempt 
to proclaim a full and definitive interpretation of the text is actually an alter- 
native to the text, something that is religiously dangerous. An interpretation 
can capture the true meaning of the text only if it meets certain conditions: 
that it is in the interests of people, does not contradict logic, and can be uni- 
versal and flexible as regards spatiotemporal changes.”* Taking into account 
all these elements, Mazrui is convinced that the future of Islam in the West 
depends largely on its ability to integrate all of these principles into the rede- 
finition of its value system. 


Islamic Values between Divine Message and Language 


When Mazrui addresses the issue of Islamic values, the main issue is where to 
draw the boundaries between the Message and the linguistic, cultural, and po- 
litical forms in which this message is contained. The Qur’an establishes a clear 
rule that separates these two dimensions: “And We did not send any messenger 
except [speaking] in the language of his people to state clearly for them” (Q. 
14:4). Thus the message was formulated to meet the language, cultural codes, 
symbols, and rules of consistency that constitute the recipient’s culture. To vi- 
olate these rules, even when God reveals sacred messages, is counterproductive 
and dangerous. 

This verse is of the utmost importance because it speaks of the two basic 
levels of Islam’s message: the language of the people with all of its compo- 
nents (i.e., ethnic, political, social, and so on) and the Message itself, which 
is above the language that mediates it. This might be compared to Ludwig 
Wittgenstein’s theory of language, which considers language not as a com- 
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munication tool but, most importantly, as a way of living.” As a matter of fact, 
Wittgenstein recognizes the unique nature of language, admitting the impos- 
sibility of knowing “languages” that are outside the self. Employing language, 
he adds, is not limited simply to putting words together to get meaningful sen- 
tences; rather, he suggests that its role extends to facilitating other activities 
that are beyond linguistic use. 

The language of the message is thus presented as a vehicle for the Mes- 
sage. However, according to Mazrui this cannot be universal because it is only 
comfortable for those people who speak that language and share its cultural 
intricacies. For others, a different language often gives them a feeling of in- 
security and anxiety because they do not share its codes and symbols: “Does 
it matter what the different words imply in different languages? The answer 
must be that it does — because the multiple associations of words are an im- 
portant factor in the way people’s attitudes are conditioned.” However, as 
Mazrui points out, the objectives and principles have emerged as universal 
values that ought to be shared everywhere. For example, we all agree on the 
fact that respect is a great value, even if the reference systems that encourage 
it are not the same and the forms that this value takes in each reference system 
differ. 

The primacy of values is important in this process because it treats the 
Message as always alive and the Revelation as showing Muslims the path to 
be followed as their societies and contexts evolve. From this perspective, 
Mazrui, who calls on Muslims to participate in the intellectual life and the 
socio-historical structure of their age, embraces the notion of renewal estab- 
lished by the Prophet. The prophetic tradition says: “Every hundred years, 
God will send to this community someone who will renew its religion for it.”*! 
Thus, a renewal mission will arise to affect the comprehension of the religious 
text. Every hundred years all societies will have new generations, new world- 
views, and new social fabrics. To support these developments, Muslims must 
renew their ways of responding to the new realities of the faithful. “Such an 
Islamic rejuvenation may be needed to help the global system realize the 
virtues of checks and balances once again.” 

A literal following of and respect for the work of traditional jurists is un- 
derstandable, for they were closer to the time of the Prophet than were later 
generations. However, the further away from the era of Revelation we move, 
the more profound the renewal must be. “When contemporary jurists read re- 
ligious texts in the same way as their old counterparts, and sometimes even 
repeat the original instructions word by word, they express a certain weakness 
in the appreciation of the changes that have taken place.” This is where 
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Mazrui’s work intervenes. He believes that the status quo, or the reading of 
Islam with the same tools used in the seventh century, will not lead to the in- 
tended renewal, but rather to the deterioration of the Message. This is what 
appears to be happening in some Muslim societies and certain currents of 
thought that want to replicate, in modern society, the “reality” of the Muslim 
community as it existed during its first century. 

Reading the values of Islam, Mazrui insists on the need for Muslims to 
differentiate between the purposes of the Message and its language. Making 
certain aspects of that language part of the Message, and therefore a religious 
truth, is dangerous. Thus, Mazrui’s courage is not only in his appeal to distin- 
guish religious principles from customs and cultural traits, but especially in 
his critical attitude vis-a-vis his own culture when it goes against Islamic val- 
ues. In short, his approach offers Muslims opportunities to seek new realities 
when language has difficulty in adapting to the context. 

This is a universal approach to the Message and the understanding of val- 
ues. It shows that the overall Message is innately very flexible so that most of 
the peculiarities of human cultures can be integrated in it without being per- 
verted. However, this flexibility requires two tasks: “integrating cultural speci- 
ficities as long as they are not opposed to formal requirements of religion” and 
“enabling a critical development surrounding cultural reference.”** This can 
be achieved through mutual respect and the lessons that we can learn from each 
other. Mazrui represents this trend when he says: “I am prepared to learn from 
Aristotle. I am prepared to learn how other cultures are doing and then to look 
afresh at my Islamic culture and see how it does.’ Likewise, he considers the 
importance of western values in the construction of a new universal identity, 
an identity that is compatible with both western and Islamic worldviews. He is 
also convinced that Islamic values have many things to offer to the West. 


Conclusion 


Whether it is gender equality, freedom of expression, or the separation between 
Church and State, the universal nature of religion is more meaningful today in 
our societies that have been so deeply affected by globalization and diversity. 
It is primarily a call for a form of convergence between the different values 
and philosophies that compose our pluralistic societies. Thus presenting the 
Message of Islam as something universal, as Mazrui argues, allows us to move 
away from a narrow understanding of Islam to a broader inclusive interpreta- 
tion. In this way, the Message becomes more inclusive and less confrontational 
with western values, particularly in Muslim-minority contexts. This flexible 
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reading of religious texts may be the most efficient way for Muslim commu- 
nities to act and develop an inclusive community life in various societies. 
Mazrui is convinced that scholars and Muslim intellectuals are now re- 
sponsible for offering Muslims an interpretation that corresponds to the real- 
ities in which they live while remaining faithful to their religion’s formal core 
requirements and spirit. Currently, the challenge that Muslims have to meet 
is to ensure, through intellectual reasoning guided by a universal inclusiveness, 
that there is a consistency among the immutable laws of nature, the shifting 
laws of societies, and the flexible and fluid laws of the Message of Islam. 
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The manuscript Animadversiones, Notae ac Disputationes in Pesti- 
lentem Alcoranum is an almost entirely unknown translation of the 
Qur’an into baroque Latin completed by the Jesuit priest Ignazio 
Lomellini in 1622, of which only one copy exists. It is accompa- 
nied by extensive commentaries and includes a complete text of 
the Qur’an in Arabic and numerous marginalia. It is, therefore, one 
of the earliest complete translations of the Qur’an into a western 
European language and a crucial document of the encounter be- 
tween western Christianity and Islam in the early modern period. 


This essay examines Lomellini’s understanding of Arabic and, 
specifically, of the cultural and religious underpinnings of Qur’anic 
Arabic. Special attention is given to his lexical choices. This essay 
also deals with the document’s intended audience, the resources 
upon which he drew (including the library of his patron, Cardinal 
Alessandro Orsini), and the manuscript’s relationship to the Jesuits’ 
broader literary and missionary efforts. Finally, it asks why scholars, 
particularly those who study the history of the Jesuits, have ignored 
this manuscript and its author. 
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Introduction 


Among the early translations of the Qur’an into western European languages, 
the one identified with the Italian Jesuit priest Ignazio Lomellini is at once 
both the least known and arguably the best executed, at least until that of Luigi 
Marracci, published in 1698." It is also the first early translation into a western 
European language to include a complete text of the Qur’an in the original 
Arabic.” This essay will examine the origins of this document and explore 
some of its features, both as a translation and as a commentary on the Qur’an. 
In doing so, the few known facts regarding its author will be reviewed, after 
which this essay will take up some of the lexical and syntactic issues with 
which Lomellini, as translator and commentator, engaged. Finally, while this 
essay represents a report on only the first phase of the study of this document, 
the author will offer some more general observations on the issues raised by 
Lomellini’s engagement with the Qur’an. 

Lomellini appears to have been born to the distinguished Lomellini al- 
bergo, one of the twenty-eight extended clans that dominated the Republic 
of Genoa for centuries and was raised to ducal status in 1538. The Lomellinis 
were among the noble al/bergi that armed war galleys at their own expense 
during the action against the Turks during the 1570s.° Ignazio is probably 
identical with “Ignazio Lomellini priest,” son of Carlo Lomellini and Mad- 
delena Brignole, also of a noble Genovese family.* He appears to have had 
at least two sisters who were nuns.° “Nicolò” (as he was known before be- 
coming a Jesuit) arrived in Rome on 5 April 1588 to enter the Society of 
Jesus (Jesuits), being already past twenty-seven years old, a somewhat ad- 
vanced age for a man beginning the path to priesthood in this religious order. 
Among his possessions were “un annello doro co’ diama[n]te piano... tre 
libri scritti a mano... la vita di Santi, doi thomi d{el|le prediche del Bitonte,° 
li discorsi del... Martyrlogio Rom[ano] La Vita d{e]l pļadr]e Ignazio,’ Vita 
dei[?] padri col Prato S{pirit|uale®; Meditationi d[e]l p[adr]e Vinc[enz]o 
Bruno’ ... Vanita d[e]| mundo," novi parti delle opere de Granata"! ... priv- 
ilegii del doctorato... '* These objects mark him as a literate, quite possibly 
devout, and privileged individual, not unlike many others who joined the So- 
ciety at this time. 

Lomellini died in Rome on 20 May 1645, aged about 84 or 85. During 
his years as a Jesuit he was the censor (i.e., official reviewer for the Church’s 
approval) of a Syriac grammar by Abramus Ecchellensis”® and of a text by 
Filippo Guadagnoli, Considerationes ad Mahometanos (1633), an anti-Is- 
lamic apologia.'* But remarkably, he does not appear in the standard biogra- 
phies of noted Jesuits; nor is he known to have published anything. He is 
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credited in one seventeenth-century source as having contributed to an Ara- 
bic-language Bible,'° although there is no corroborating evidence for this 
claim. Lomellini’s relationship, if any, with the Maronite College in Rome 
is not known. The most important is by Levi della Vida, who is generally 
credited with identifying or “rediscovering” the Lomellini manuscript.'® A 
page on the website of Islamolatina, Universitat Autonoma de Barcelona pre- 
pared by Dr. Oscar de la Cruz Palma, provides a short description of the doc- 
ument.'’ Several other scholars have made brief mention of it, without 
implying that they have examined it.'* Beyond the acknowledgement of its 
existence by Giorgio della Vida, made in 1949, nothing more is known of its 
“rediscovery.” 

This manuscript, entitled Animadversiones... in Alcoranum, is 323 two- 
sided folios long. It is housed in the library of the University of Genoa, Ms 
A-IV-4, bearing the date 1622. It was previously owned by the renowned ori- 
entalist Silvestre de Sacy (1758-1838), and has been in the university library 
since at least 1846.!° The author was kindly provided with digital images of 
a microfilm copy by Dr. Oscar de la Cruz Palma, of the University of 
Barcelona, and has also had the opportunity to inspect the original. It has 
never been edited, the Latin has not been translated, and it is mentioned in 
only a few footnotes in the secondary literature. The microfilm copy is in 
poor condition, with its legibility impaired by significant bleed through on 
many folios; however, the entire text is legible in the original. The volume’s 
binding appears to date from a later period. There is minor bleed through on 
a handful of folios and several large stains; otherwise the manuscript is legible 
overall. 

Each verse is presented in Arabic, followed by a Latin translation. The 
numerous struck-out words and phrases suggest that this surviving exemplar 
was not a fair copy. Yet the series of struck-out Latin words and phrases pro- 
vide insights into the translator’s thought process and even into his progress 
as a translator. The majority of the written text is made up by the Latin com- 
mentaries that follow the Latin translation of the Arabic. These commentaries 
take the point of view of a devout seventeenth-century Catholic and are filled 
with citations from Patristic Christian writers and the Vulgate edition of the 
Bible, and, in a few cases, with quotations from pagan classical poets. Mar- 
ginalia, several of which will be described in more detail below, seem to have 
been written for Lomellini’s own use. Both the commentary and the margin- 
alia contain extensive cross references to other passages of the Qur’an, in- 
tended to help assemble Lomellini’s arguments. The term azoara (abbreviated 
azo.) is used throughout to indicate a sūrah. 
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The Qur’an in Latin Translation 


Translations of the Qur’an did not appear in western Europe until over half a 
millennium after the reception of the text. Mark of Toledo, a Spanish cleric 
and physician, completed a Latin translation around the year 1200. Ulisse 
Cecini’s observations about Mark’s approach are worth quoting here: 


Mark’s translation of the Qur’an is immediately distinguished by its close- 
ness to the Arabic original. This applies to word order, sentence order, syntax 
and vocabulary. It is important to point out two aspects: the first is that Mark 
generally not only translates words consistently, i.e. using the same transla- 
tions (I say “generally” because there are sometimes translation variants 
too), but he also tries to translate words that derive from the same Arabic 
root with root-related Latin words, especially when the words are located 
close to one another in a sentence.” 


Mark’s translation was the most accurate one available for several cen- 
turies, but never gained much popularity.”! Instead, the translation undertaken 
by the twelfth-century cleric Robert of Ketton (Robertus Kettensis) (as revised 
by Theodor Bibliander)” was, despite its flaws, widely influential. 

An important recent contribution to the study of these early translations 
of the Qur’an into Latin is Reinhold F. Glei and Roberto Tottoli’s Ludovico 
Marracci at Work: The Evolution of Marracci’s Latin Translation of the 
Quran in the Light of His Newly Discovered Manuscripts. With an Edition 
and a Comparative Linguistic Analysis of Sura 18 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
2016). Glei and Tottoli, working from these recently discovered manuscripts 
of Marracci, propose a new way of looking at translations such as Marracci’s, 
one in which the process unfolds in three phases. In the decoding phase, se- 
mantical and syntactical analysis extracts meaning. In the recording phase, 
this meaning is verbalized in scholarly Neo-Latin, which Glei elsewhere has 
called a “meta-language.” The “transcoding” phase concludes the process with 
a “source-language oriented, ‘documentary’ translation that provides the 
reader with the full-scale linguistic code of the source text.” 


Jesuits and the Qur’an 


The engagement of the Society of Jesus, a Catholic religious order founded 
in 1540 and commonly known as “the Jesuits,” with the Arabic language 
began early. One of the first Jesuits to demonstrate skill in Arabic was Gio- 
vanni-Battista Eliano (1530-89). Born a Jew in Alexandria, he joined the So- 
ciety in 1551, served as professor of Hebrew and Arabic at the Collegium 
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Romanum, and translated a catechism into Arabic in about 1580.74 Lomellini 
might have met him, as the former arrived in Rome eleven months before 
Eliano’s death. The rhetorical and homiletic possibilities of Arabic were rec- 
ognized by a few other early Jesuits. Two Spanish Jesuit contemporaries of 
Lomellini, Jeronimo Mur (1525-1602) and Juan de Albotodo (1527-78), 
preached in Arabic.” Both of them were Moriscos and presumably had knowl- 
edge of Arabic before entering the Society, making the accomplishments of 
Lomellini, who, as far as can be determined, lacked such a background, all 
the more remarkable.”° 

Two of his Hungarian Jesuit contemporaries, Stephanus Arator (Szántó 
Istvan) (1541-1612) and Peter Pazmany (1570-1637), relied on Turkish lan- 
guage sources and the translations of Joannes Andreas (Juan Andrés) and 
Robert of Ketton in their anti-Qur’anic writings.” Neither appears to have 
known any Arabic; this is especially true for Arator, who transcribes Juan 
Andrés’s transliteration of Qur’anic passages with no apparent understanding 
of syntax. Arator also relied on hadiths for some of his interpretations of the 
Qur’an, something that Lomellini does not appear to have done. The igno- 
rance of the actual text of the Qur’an displayed by Arator and Pazmany is 
characteristic of the level of knowledge regarding Islam possessed not merely 
by seventeenth-century Jesuits, but also by the overwhelming majority of 
their learned Christian colleagues. This is in part because theological argu- 
ments initiated by Christians who quoted the Qur’an were frequently in- 
tended to engage other Christians, rather than Muslims conversant in Arabic. 
These facts must be kept in mind when considering the possible audiences 
for Lomellini’s work. 

Lomellini’s work, even if he himself was never a missionary, must also 
be placed in the context of Christian and, in particular, Catholic missionary 
activities among Muslims, which expanded rapidly after 1500.78 The Lomel- 
lini manuscript differs from the translation of the Qur’an attributed to Cyril 
Loukaris (1572-1633)” as well as from Bibliander’s 1543 printing of a trun- 
cated version of Robert of Ketton’s translation, in that it contains the entire 
Arabic text.” The presentation of a non-European language is a characteristic 
expression of the seventeenth-century Society of Jesus, which prided itself on 
its command of such languages.*' This Arabic text, which can tell us about 
the quality of Lomellini’s informants, can also be compared against manu- 
scripts of the Qur’an then circulating in western Europe. Lomellini’s document 
also provides a glimpse of a Jesuit at work on a translation at a completely 
different stage of production than, for example, Jesuit records of the Huron 
language as they now appear in the near-contemporaneous Relations from 
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North America,” or the efforts of Athanasius Kircher (1602-80) to decode 
Egyptian hieroglyphics.” Here we not only see Lomellini’s successive revi- 
sions and “notes to himself” in the marginalia, but we also gain insight into 
the relationship between text and commentary that is likely to have influenced 
Jesuit proselytizing efforts among Muslims. Lomellini’s understanding of the 
Christian and Jewish texts upon which he draws is also made explicit, whereas 
the reader must often infer how Kircher or the writers of the Relations under- 
stood the texts that shaped their thinking. 

Writing about the translation of the Qur’an into French, Omar Sheikh Al- 
Shabab observes: 


translation is an act of interpretation. As such, translation is bound to produce 
difference. The accumulative potential of producing difference, i.e., all the 
possible characteristics of translation corpora, has been designated a theo- 
retical status under the umbrella term the language of translation. The cre- 
ative and existential potential of a translated text is assumed to be open to 
empirical investigation through the recognition and practice of analytical — 
verifiable — procedures.** 


He goes on to assert that any translation has the inherent property of being 
“inadequate.” 

Taking a perhaps more positive view of the process of translation, George 
Steiner observes that the transfer between a source language and a receptor 
language presumes a “penetration” of a “complex aggregate of knowledge, 
familiarity, and creative intuition.” Evidence for each of these elements — 
knowledge, familiarity, and creative intuition — can be found in Lomellini’s 
translation. Clues regarding the first two will help place his work within both 
Jesuit institutional culture and the specific conditions obtaining during the 
years that he lived and worked in Rome. The third point, intuition, relates both 
to visualization and the more broadly understood aspects of intuition within 
educational settings, including Jesuit ones.*° Simultaneously, the prejudices 
and cultural limitations within which he worked exerted a great influence over 
his act of translation. 

Animadversiones, Notae ac Disputationes... is dedicated to Alexander 
Cardinal Orsini (1592-1626), a scion of one of the most distinguished Roman 
families who had close ties to the Jesuits and was a patron of Galileo.*’ Orsini 
served as the godparent for several Muslim children resident in Italy who 
were baptized as Catholics,” not a very unusual role for a high-ranking cleric, 
but perhaps indicative of his contacts among Italy’s Muslim and ex-Muslim 
populations. 
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Word Choice 


In his lexical choice, we catch a glimpse of Lomelleni’s worldview and the 
scope (as well as the limits) of his literary imagination. The following examples 
shed light both on his (or his collaborator’s) command of Arabic and on the 
conceptual and linguistic tools he could bring to the task. At times he appears 
to be quite well informed about subtle shades of meaning; at other times he is 
groping toward a translation of a word or phrase while working with a text that 
can pose challenges even to those steeped in Qur’anic and Hadithic traditions. 
On this latter point, Andrew Rippin points out that there are some cases where 
“contextual usage of the text of the Quran does not provide sufficient data to 
determine the meaning beyond something extremely general.” 

Aselection of Lomellini’s lexical choices, when compared with those made 
by other early translators, sheds light on the Jesuits’ approach to the text of the 
Qur’an. In Q. 17:1,” either through ignorance or unwillingness to accord the 
titles to Allah, Lomellini renders a/-sami ‘(nominative singular masculine, def- 
inite), which most frequently appears in modern translations “all-hearing,” 
merely in its literal meaning. Likewise, a/-basir (nominative singular mascu- 
line, definite) is translated simply as “seeing.” Marracci also chooses not to 
amplify the meanings of these verbs; he prefers to translate a/-basir as “inspec- 
tor.”*! Lomellini, wavering between illud and illum, was apparently unsure at 
first whether hawlahu referred to what he had called the locum orationis. The 
final dhammah indicates a masculine antecedent, thereby implying that the an- 
tecedent is al-Aqsa. If Lomellini worked with an informant who was fluent in 
Arabic, this informant does not seem to have provided much practical help in 
the puzzle of the al-huriif al-muqat ‘ah. Nor is it clear how much importance 
Lomellini attached to these letters. Marracci includes them in his transcriptions 
and represents them in the translation as “H. M” etc. without further comment, 
as does Germanus de Silesia. Bibliander does not include them, which suggests 
that some manuscripts circulating at the time of the original Ketenensis trans- 
lation likewise may not have included them. 

Lomellini has a firm command of the Arabic jussive when used with the 
prefixed imperative particle Jam. At Q. 106:3,” he translates falaya ‘budi (third 
person masculine plural imperfect, jussive) as colant (tend or serve), where 
Marracci has serviant (serve).® Lomellini has also struck out dein (then) im- 
mediately preceding, which is an accurate translation of the prefixed conjunc- 
tion fa. At Q. 94:1, the jussive nashrah follows a negative particle prefixed 
with an interrogative alif; Lomellini translates the phrase as Nonne aperirimus 
[sic] (did we not open [?]).¥ 
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The noun shir ‘ata (accusative singular) appears only once, at Q. 5:48 (in- 
correctly numbered by Lomellini as 5:54). Lomellini translates it as /eg[em],” 
(law) having struck out vel traditionem (tradition) immediately following.* 
There are only four additional instances of the triliteral root ‘-7-sh in the 
Qur’an, making interpretation difficult, although a fundamental meaning is 
“to make laws.” Marracci (who numbers this Q. 5:56) also opts for legem.“ 

Qur’an 104 is entitled “Humazah”; this word and its cognates appear only 
three times in the Qur’an. This, plus the sūrah’s brevity, present familiar chal- 
lenges to a translator. Among its proposed translations are “the gossip mon- 
ger,” “he who reviles and disgraces,” and “the traducer.” Some commentators 
perceive a reference to mockery as well. Lane offers the rather specific “the 
vain suggestions of devils which they inspire into the mind of a man.”*8 
Lomellini proposes two possible translations: Detractoris aut Allicientis ® Al- 
licientis, which he retains as an alternative title but strikes out in the translation 
of the text, can be translated as “he who calls attention to himself.” Marracci 
also has “Detractor” for the title, and in the first verse he uses omni detractori, 
diffamatori (every detractor, defamer).*’ Germanus de Silesia has De Obstrec- 
toribus’! while Bibliander’s abbreviated version of the sūrah (which he num- 
bers “Azoara CXIII’’) begins Rerum vilificator & obstrectator.” 

Lomellini’s translation of Q. 2:120 (recte 2:116)°? grapples with ittakhadha, 
which he renders as assumpsit aut fecit (took up, made). Marracci has suscepit 
prolem (took an offspring).”* In Q. 2:273 (recte 275), al-Shaytanu (nominative 
definite) is rendered by Lomellini as Diabolus Satanas (the Devil, Satan).*° 
This phrase does not occur in Bibliander, and Marracci has simply Satanas.*° 

In Q. 10:2, qadama sidgin (accusative masculine noun; genitive mascu- 
line noun) is translated as Vestigia veritatis, [a Domino eor `] (traces or foot- 
prints of the Truth [from their Lord]),>’ a phrase that occurs in Bede, but one 
that has no apparent Christian theological significance in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The literal meaning of qadama is “feet”; Marracci has preeitio veritatis 
(through the reward [?] of truth). 

In Q. 3:58, wa al-dhikri (genitive singular masculine) is translated et 
memoria (and memory). Although the trilateral root dh-k-r has a basic mean- 
ing of memory, wa al-dhikri refers not to a human faculty, but rather to the 
devotional acts that promote remembrance. Marracci has commemoratione 
(by a calling to mind).°° 

Derivatives of the triliteral root k-f-r appear 289 times in the Qur’an. At 
Q. 70:2 al-kafirin is translated as abnega tibus, with the crossed out words 
aut rebellantibus following immediately.” The association of this root with 
rebellare, with its connotation of a conscious choice not to accept the revela- 
tion of Muhammad, suggests a specifically Muslim point of view at odds with 
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the majority of sources cited by Lomellini, as well as with his presumably un- 
sympathetic view of Islam’s claims.“ This translation also draws a conclusion 
not immediately apparent from an analysis of the root itself, whose meaning 
is simply “not to believe.” Rebellare, a term more common in Late than in 
the classical Latin in which Lomellini would have been schooled, thus raises 
once again the question of an Arabic-speaking informant who may have con- 
verted from Islam to Catholicism. Research so far has found no conclusive 
evidence of Lomellini’s use of classical commentaries. 

At Q. 52:4, wa al-bayt al-ma ‘mir expresses the oath “by the house which 
is frequented (or venerated),” which Lomellini translates domas habitatis [? 
seu templum Mechae.”” The “house” can refer to the Ka‘bah, which, strictly 
speaking, is not regarded as a temple by Muslims. 

Lomellini translated the key phrase ahl al-kitab (people of the book) as 
domestici scripturee, drawing on one of the root meanings of ahl, namely, 
household or family. No other early translator whom this writer has yet been 
able to consult uses domestici scripturae. Hottinger uses populus libri (people 
of the book), and Michel Nau (1633-83), a Jesuit missionary active in the 
Levant, translates it as possessores Alcorani.“ Yet despite his understanding 
of etymology, Lomellini does not grasp this term’s implications for non- 
Muslims.® Elsewhere, he renders it as scriptura, and umm al-kitab as mater 
scripturce (mother of the writing) (Q. 3:7; incorrectly cited as Q 3:4; folio 67°). 
Its equivalent, in various languages, is used occasionally by Muslim writers; 
however, it is quite rare among Christian writers of this period. Dominicus Ger- 
manus de Silesia, who completed a Latin translation of the Qur’an in the mid- 
seventeenth century, renders this word as quae compatiuntur declarationem 
(those who share in the burdens of the declaration)®° Ummu (nominative sin- 
gular) can be rendered as “mother” or “foundation,” and is etymologically re- 
lated to ummah (nation). 

At Q. 2:57, lisalwa (in strict grammatical terms, accusative plural; how- 
ever, this is a collective noun and not really a plural — like tuffah, which is not 
really the plural of tuffahah) is translated as coturnices (i.e., quail). This is 
the word that appears (in the singular) in the Latin Vulgate Bible in the feeding 
of the Israelites in the wilderness.” Lomellini’s (or his collaborator’s) famil- 
iarity with the Vulgate version of this and other events from the Bible is an- 
other factor potentially influencing his translation, although Bibliander also 
uses coturnices in the same context.” 

The translation of Q. 16:1 presents some notable features. Accelarerare is 
written in error instead of accelare (to speed up), and Lomellini has negotiated 
tasta jiluh (second person plural) as ne velitis accelare[rare] (that you might 
not wish to speed up) (subjunctive), and has also retained the perfect aspect of 
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ata (“has come”). The choice of negotium (matter, affair) for amr (often trans- 
lated as “command,” although it can also be translated as “affair”) is unusual 
in this context, since its cognate amir would have been familiar to Lomellini. 

The word al-akhdiid appears only twice in the Qu’ran (Q. 85:3). Lomellini 
leaves it untranslated, rendering it ochdudi.” Possible translations include 
“chuckhole,” “furrow,” “groove,” or “aperture,” although these are not uni- 
versally accepted. The referent is disputed, in the commentaries (tafasir), Eng- 
lish translations, and the secondary literature. At Q. 31:18, the meaning 
appears to be “cheek” (in reference to turning it when confronted with hostil- 
ity). A possible connection between these meanings is the idea that tears run 
down grooves or courses on one’s cheeks. Such instances suggest the limita- 
tions of Lomellini’s (or his informant/s’) command of Arabic. 

The Qur’an has long been recognized as a document that can be experi- 
enced sonically.” Ya ayyuhd includes a vocative particle that can be translated 
in English as “O,” followed by a singular vocative noun at both Q. 89:27 and 
5:1. Lomellini renders this particle as eia,” a Latin word that does not occur 
in the Vulgate but was used by some Latin poets, including Horace.” 


Commentaries 


Commentaries on individual verses take up more than two thirds of Lomel- 
lini’s manuscript and shed a great deal of light on his own understanding of 
the Qur’an, as well as on the unconsciously held attitudes that played a role 
in his vocabulary selection and creation. For example, in a commentary on 
Q. 1:5 he employs the word Alcoranista,” which exists in modern Castilian, 
Portuguese, and Catalan and means “one who expounds on the Qur’an.” The 
English Catholic Biblical scholar William Rainolds (1544-94), writing in 
Latin, uses alcoranista in the same sense as Lomellini, namely, the composer 
(or receiver) of the Qur’an.”° This word does not appear in DuCange or in 
other major Late Latin lexicons. 

An unexpected authority is cited in the commentary on Q. 2:190 [recte 
2:189]: “De hac materia Cornelius Tacitus in Historica narravit: Drusi ver- 
santis in exercitu Pannonico in 1° Annalium Libro.” (Concerning this material 
Cornelius Tacitus relates in his History: regarding the Pannonic army of 
Drusus when he turned back, in the First Book of the Annales).” The reference 
is to a lunar eclipse that prompted those soldiers who had mutinied to beat 
their shields fearfully and to sound trumpets.” Lomellini equates the tradi- 
tional Arab superstitions regarding the moon (which do not seem to be en- 
dorsed in this verse”) with the ignorance and fear of Tacitus’s mutineers. He 
continues: Ridicula sane periodus; indigna novo evangelista [sic] novoque 
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Apostolo. ... (This period [verse] is ridiculous, unworthy of a new “evange- 
lista” and new apostle).*° 

While critics of Muhammad have long denounced his claims to being an 
apostle, as rasūl is frequently translated, evangelista has a much narrower and 
more specifically Christian denotation: that of preaching the Good News of 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus to all people. Lomellini’s use of this 
word can be understood in three ways. First, he may simply not have grasped 
Muhammad’s role as recipient of the Qur’an, as understood by devout Mus- 
lims, and is applying a familiar category and terminology from the New Tes- 
tament. Second, the charge that Muhammad presents himself as an evangelista 
may be a straw man introduced to diminish further the Prophet’s credibility. 
Third, Lomellini’s argument may reflect the view that Islam is a secta diverg- 
ing from, yet in some ways resembling, orthodox Christianity, and thus as a 
secta that possesses some of the same categories as Christianity.*' This possi- 
ble influence could be present together with either of the other two possibilities 
and is, in this writer’s view, the single most likely option. 

Along with challenges to Muhammad’s claim to be a prophet, Lomellini 
has introduced criticism of his character in the commentaries, although these 
are frequently indirect. For example, the commentary to Q. 33:53 reads, in part: 
Tetricus autor.... a crapula depraehendi.* This is one of the most difficult pas- 
sages yet identified among the commentaries. Tetricus was a sixth-century 
Gaulish king who, according to Gregory of Tours (538-93), appeared in a 
dream to King Guntram, executing God’s judgment.*? With his infamously 
poor Latin, Gregory never figured in the reading lists of Jesuit schools. Al- 
though Tetricus is very clear and legible in the manuscript, it may be a mis- 
spelling of some as yet unidentified word. Another possible explanation is that 
it is an adjective meaning “gloomy.”’** Lomellini seems here to be indicting 
Muhammad’s alleged intemperance. The passage discusses the deportment of 
guests in his house: overindulgence in alcohol: alcohol (A crapula praehendi 
means “overcome with excessive drinking”) is alluded to, and the Qur’an re- 
ports that his guests’ conduct “troubled” Muhammad (nocuit propheta in 
Lomellini’s translation). The prohibition against marrying Muhammed’s wives 
and the requirement that guests speak to them through an intervening screen 
after his death may suggest some sexual subtext to the passage, a point not lost 
on Lomellini. 


Marginalia 
In addition to its text, translation, and commentary, Lomellini’s manuscript is 
distinguished by its marginalia, which appear to be in the same hand as that of 
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the translations and commentaries. A few examples will illustrate the signifi- 
cance of these writings. The marginalia adjacent to commentary on Q. 2 reads: 
His est liber de quo auspicio seu dubium non est (This is a book concerning 
whose divine inspiration there is no doubt. It is a guide for those who fear 
[God]). Directio est timentibus. Alphacqui c. ii. Alfacqui (al-faqih, literally, 
“the jurist”) was the pen name of Juan Andrés (active 1487-1515), a Spanish 
Muslim convert to Catholicism who subsequently became a harsh critic of 
Islam.*° The work referenced is Confusion de la secta mahomatica y del alco- 
ran” that, in Lomellini’s time, had been translated into Latin and Italian. Andrés 
filled his work with translated quotations from the Qur’an, of which this citation 
is one, taken directly from Q. 2:1. Again in the marginalia (perhaps added after 
the commentary was written) adjacent to the commentary on Q. 2:12 [recte 
13]: Ipsi su’t fatui attamen non agnoscu’t. Alphacqui c. 12. 

In the marginalia opposite the commentary on Q. 17, Lomellini writes of 
a morbo caduco or “falling sickness” from which the Prophet allegedly suf- 
fered.** This allegation can be traced back at least as far as Abulfeda, a 
thirteenth-century Kurdish prince and historian, although it may also be at- 
tributed to an inaccurate translation of his work. In Christian Europe, epilepsy 
was long believed to be spread by the sufferer’s “evil” breath and was widely 
regarded as a sign of demonic possession.” At least some of the numerous re- 
ported instances of seventeenth-century Jesuits expelling daemones (demons 
or evil spirits) were probably instances of this sickness.” Here, Muhammad’s 
credibility is under attack not on the grounds of his social standing, knowledge, 
or moral inadequacy, but through an accusation regarding his sanity. Accusa- 
tions that Martin Luther was either mad or possessed by demons were com- 
monplace among Tridentine Catholics.’' Here, Muhammed seems to have 
been cast as just one more demonic yet human opponent of the theology ar- 
ticulated by the Jesuits, for such opponents were needed to construct the nar- 
rative of a Society triumphing over its rivals and adversaries. 

Among the unidentified works cited multiple times by Lomellini in the 
marginalia is a “Tract. Orationis Arabicus in 4,” which may have been part of 
Cardinal Orsini’s library.” Less ambiguous is the notation “...constat ex li- 
bello prophetat[is?] Mauritanico charactero formaqu’ longior’ altera parte p. 
6. Ill’mi D. Alexandri Cardin’ Ursini” (This is in agreement with the book of 
the Prophet(?) written in Maghrebi script and form, from the second part, p. 
6, owned by the most eminent Cardinal Alessandro Orsini.”).°? No catalogue 
for Orsini’s library has yet been located; these books may have traveled from 
the Iberian Peninsula to Italy after the use of Arabic in Spain was made illegal 
in 1567. These references raise the intriguing question of what other Arabic 
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texts Lomellini might have had access to through the connections of his pow- 
erful patron. 

Among the Medieval Christian secondary sources cited by Lomellini in 
the marginalia are In Mohammedis Haeresim and Mohammedis Confessio, 
both by Denys the Carthusian, a fifteenth-century mystic, and which appear 
in a marginal note referring to carmina... sparsa (scattered... verses).”* The 
former work was perhaps instigated by the German humanist Nicolas of Cusa 
(1401-64),”° and its name is highly suggestive, pointing to the tension between 
the categorization of Islam as heresy or paganism that continued in Lomellini’s 
day.” A work of Raimond Llull (1232-1315) is also cited: “Homerus (illegible) 
Saracenus” (Omar the Saracen)” in a marginal note to Q. 112.°* Here Muham- 
mad is called an apostata”? which places Islam in the category of heresy, but 
does not contradict the assertion that the origins of the Qur’an were “satanic.” 
Fra Ricoldo da Monte Croce is also cited prominently.'” Here, Lomellini is 
using Ricoldus’ own vocabulary, for one of the Dominican’s dialogues is en- 
titled De Sarracenorum lege destruenda et sententiarum suarum stultitia 
confutanda (Concerning the necessary destruction of the law of the Saracens 
[i.e., the Qur’an] and the confounding of their foolishness). 


Conclusion 


The Lomellini manuscript raises several important questions. First, why was 
it never published? The quality of the translation overall appears to be, in this 
ongoing study, very good (something to which Levi della Vida attests) and is 
arguably better than any other translation into the European languages of its 
day. Lomellini was not a known author, but he was very well connected, both 
politically and socially, and a member of a religious order that cared about aris- 
tocratic birth. He did not die prematurely, thereby leaving an incomplete work. 
At the time of his manuscript’s completion, the Society entertained high hopes 
for converting Muslims. The inclusion of the (very well copied) Arabic text 
suggests that this manuscript was intended to be used by missionaries who 
were interacting with literate Muslims. Emanuele Colombo suggests that the 
Qur’an’s prescribed status may have prevented the wider dissemination of this 
document.’ Declining interest among the Jesuit leadership in converting Mus- 
lims from the mid-seventeenth century onward may be another factor. 

Like all Jesuits of his day, Lomellini was steeped in the literary culture of 
the Ratio Studiorum of 1599'™ as well as in the experience of the Spiritual 
Exercises, which call upon the exercitant to visualize scenes and people at 
great removes from his physical location, and to engage in the examination 
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of one’s conscience and prayer. Further analysis of both the translation and 
especially the commentary can shed light on how Latin grammar and rhetoric 
embedded in both of these documents, as well as the Jesuit practice of visu- 
alization,'® contributed to Lomellini’s understanding of the Qur’an. For ex- 
ample, might the sensual aspects of visualization have led him to detect sexual 
imagery (as in Q. 100) where none was present in the original?!” 

The question of the intended audience relates to this point. The copious 
references to Christian apologists and the negative comments about the 
Qur’an indicate that the primary intended audience was probably fellow Je- 
suits, with these sources to be employed in the debates common to the Soci- 
ety’s schools. The painstakingly copied Arabic text might be for Jesuit study 
as well. In his role as pedagogue, Lomellini may have composed his work for 
classroom use or have drawn upon arguments he had assembled during his 
own interactions with Muslims (cf. the “dialogues” of Tirso Gonzalez de San- 
talla). Yet because the document is dedicated to Cardinal Orsini, it is likely 
that either its surviving copy or a planned fair copy was intended for the Car- 
dinal’s consideration as well. 

Peter Burke speculates about the motives of those Jesuits who translated 
Italian literary classics into the Italian dialect Bergamesk — was this done out 
of “playfulness or to show off the ingenuity of the translators”?!°° Lomellini 
seems to have sought to impress his patron Orsini with his linguistic skill; 
however, the sole copy of this translation to survive, with its numerous struck- 
out words as well as awkward and incomplete passages, does not seem likely 
to impress. Nor it is even clear whether the manuscript was ever in Orsini’s 
possession. Possibly a revised version was planned but never carried out, or 
perhaps lies languishing undiscovered in some Italian archive. Yet more likely 
is the possibility that this unfinished work is the only surviving evidence of 
Lomellini’s undertaking. 

Lomellini’s work suggests the tension inherent in any Jesuit engagement 
with Islam during the early modern period. The geopolitical importance and 
literary quality of the Qur’anic text commanded the attention of Jesuit scholars, 
while the points of seeming similarity between Christianity and Islam made 
its refutation an especially urgent matter. Curiosity and revulsion were com- 
bined with the challenge of understanding Arabic and connecting this knowl- 
edge to what the Jesuits already believed they understood concerning their own 
faith. The connection of Arabic to the other languages they had studied (e. g., 
Maltese) was undoubtedly another motivation for scholars like Lomellini. 

Ellen Van Wolde argues that the reader (i.e., the “subject of signification”) 
is the “central factor in determining the meaning of a text.” 1 While this may 
be an idea that was not clearly articulated until the twentieth century, baroque 
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Jesuits appear to have grasped its essence when they turned to exercises em- 
ploying visualization. Lomellini had, to use modern parlance, an agenda when 
composing his translation and commentaries. And yet he seems very aware 
of the possible meanings that his Christian audience(s) might construct from 
the vocabulary he chose and the rhetoric he deployed. A harder question to 
answer is what knowledge he had of potential Muslim readers and their pos- 
sible constructions of meaning, as well as how his reading of the Arabic text 
involves its own construction of meaning. The “othering” of Muslims by Eu- 
ropeans (including Jesuits) may have made the visualization of a Muslim au- 
dience difficult for Lomellini. Yet at the same time Muslims were never 
“invisible” to any Jesuit laboring in the Mediterranean region, and the Society 
still regarded their conversion as a high priority. 

Lomellini lived and worked during a time of intense inter-confessional 
conflict within Christianity itself. Religious intolerance was regarded as a 
virtue by Jesuits and their opponents alike. A key point of Jesuit engagement 
with any religious tradition other than their own was to win an argument, not 
to find points of commonality or pathways toward mutual acceptance. Yet 
ironically, their Catholic contemporaries often considered the Jesuits’ engage- 
ment with non-Christian faith traditions to be far too willing to find common 
spiritual points of reference.'°’ Any assessment of Lomellini’s work must 
therefore recognize the tension between the outward characteristics of this en- 
vironment and the more private (and even clandestine) act of translation un- 
dertaken over a period of time and with the potential to influence others in 
unexpected ways. 

Ultimately a question that should be raised is “Was Lomellini’s view of 
Islam ‘serious’? That is, did he understand the Qur’an and the religion to 
which it gave birth as meriting careful, if frequently hostile, examination in 
the way that his colleague Nau did? Research conducted thus far points toward 
an affirmative answer, since his translations and commentaries, while often 
inaccurate or wrongheaded, nonetheless reflect a great concentration on the 
text and considerable sensitivity to its language. Looming in the background 
of these efforts was the widespread view among Christians that the Muslim 
Turks were in fact an instrument of God’s scourge,'” punishing Christians for 
their faithlessness, thus making the Qur’an in some oblique fashion an instru- 
ment of God as well. Lomellini’s choice of deus to translate the possible ref- 
erences to the Divine in the al-huriif al-mugat‘ah'” hints at his own struggle 
to locate the distance between his own faith and Islam. Future scholarship re- 
garding this unique document may be able to determine this distance with 
greater precision and, in this process, situate it within the context of significant 
Christian-Muslim encounters during the seventeenth century. 
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A Pre-Modern Defense of the Hadiths on 
Sodomy: An Annotated Translation and 
Analysis of al-Suyuti’s Attaining the 
Hoped-for in Service of the Messenger (s) 


Jonathan Brown 
Abstract 


This article provides an annotated translation of a treatise written 
by the famous scholar Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505) in de- 
fense of the hadiths condemning sodomy (/iwdf). The article sit- 
uates such a defense within the current discourse on Islam and 
homosexuality, summarizing the main arguments for and against 
the prohibition of /iwdt as well as how the “traditionalist” and 
“Progressive” camps have constructed their arguments. 


Introduction 


The “act of the people of Lot” (liwāt or liitivah) has long stood out among sins 
in Islamic thought,' partly due to the Qur’an’s singular condemnation for these 
people and their iniquities, what it calls “a gross indecency such as none in the 
world committed before you: Indeed you come with desire unto men instead 
of women” (Q. 8:80-81 and Q. 27:55), and to this fiercely condemned practice’s 
persistence in Muslim societies. The knot of issues making up the question of 
“Islam and Homosexuality” is complex indeed. This study focuses on the spe- 
cific thread of sodomy (/iwaf). 
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While Muslim scholars compiled impressive lists of the different sins and 
obscenities indulged by Lot’s people, their juridical discourse on /iwat, which 
they classified as an action as opposed to an inclination or a desire, remained 
distinctly focused?: “inserting the penis (dhakar, sometimes hashfah [glans]) 
into a man’s anus.” The Shafi‘is, Hanbalis, and Hanafis included anal sex with 
women other than wives and concubines in this definition as well (anal sex 
with wives or concubines was impermissible, but it was not treated as seriously 
as liwat).* The discourse on liwāt thus differs significantly from most discus- 
sions surrounding LGBTQ issues, which focus far more on identity, relation- 
ships, and inclinations than on physical acts. 

Like zinā (fornication or adultery), /iwat was a penetrative act of the penis. 
As with zind, any act that did not involve this penetration fell into a lower cat- 
egory of offense. Sex acts between women (e.g., sihāq) thus were lesser of- 
fenses. As in the case of heterosexual activity, other same-sex contact was 
condemned and could even be punished by a judge’s discretion. But nothing 
matched /iwdt, “the greatest indecency” (al-fahishah al-kubra), either in moral 
condemnation or in the severity of punishment.’ 

The main Sunni opinions on the punishment are as follows, listed from 
the most to the least severe®: 


1) Both the active and passive partners are killed (on the basis of the Hadith 
of Killing the Active/Passive Partner, see below). This was an early posi- 
tion of al-Shafi‘i (d. 204/820) and Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), and is the main 
Maliki position (death by stoning).’ 

2) Liwātțis punished exactly like zinā: The married person (muhsan) is stoned 
to death; the never-married person is lashed 100 times and exiled for a 
year. This is the main opinion of the late Hanbali school and an opinion of 
the Shafi‘i and Hanafi schools (held by al-Shaybani [d. 189/804], Abu 
Yusuf [d. 182/798], al-Tahawi [d. 321/932], and others).* 

3) Liwāt is punished similarly to zinā, but not exactly. The active partner is 
executed by a sword; the passive partner is punished with 100 lashes and 
exiled for one year. This is the dominant opinion in the later Shafi‘i school.? 

4) Liwat is punished by the judge’s discretionary punishment (ta ‘zir). The 
judicial authority has the discretion (sivasah)"" to execute a repeat offender 
to protect public order. This is the main historical Hanafi opinion, rooted 
in Abu Hanifah’s (d. 150/767) own opinion." 


The evidence for the Shariah’s positions on /iwat and its punishment come 
from (1) the Qur’an’s clear condemnation of “going to men out of desire in- 
stead of women”; (2) numerous hadiths condemning and prescribing severe 
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punishments for it; (3) legal analogy on the basis of zinā; and (4) a variety of 
legal opinions from the Companions and Successors, presumably based on 
their understanding of the Qur’an, the Sunnah, and the proper deployment of 
legal reasoning. Their rulings range from treating /iwdf like zinā to considering 
it distinct, and their prescribed punishments range from execution by stoning, 
burning, or throwing the perpetrator from tall buildings to corporal punishment 
(e.g., lashing).' 

According to the leading Hanafi scholars, such as Ibn Humam (d. 861/ 
1457), the tremendous disagreement among the Companions and Successors 
over this act’s punishment is evidence that the offense is not one of the Audiid 
crimes (offenses that infringe upon the “rights of God” and have set punish- 
ments in the Qur’an or Hadith). According to this perspective, those hadiths 
specifying the death penalty for /iwat must either be unreliable or they must 
not be interpreted as a general rule. If the Prophet had truly identified it as a 
hudiid crime and set a punishment for it, such variation in opinions would not 
have existed. So reasoned many Hanafis. 

Doubt over the proper punishment was enhanced by the flaws that Muslim 
Hadith critics identified in the main hadiths on the topic. Even some non- 
Hanafis, such as the Shafi‘i hadith scholar Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/ 
1449), admitted that the principal hadiths used as evidence to classify /iwat as 
a hudiid offense were not sufficiently reliable for that task. But only the Hanafis 
rejected analogy as a means to include crimes under the rubric of hudid of- 
fenses. Shafi‘is had no problem with doing this, so Ibn Hajar and others still 
insisted that both /iwat and bestiality were hudid crimes on the basis of their 
analogy with zinā.” 

The criticism of the hadiths surrounding these practices took place against 
the backdrop of this debate, which was — and remains — in essence, an intra- 
Sunni one over the nature of /iwat and its proper punishment. There has been 
no debate, to my knowledge, over the prohibited nature of anal sex between 
men. The Shafi‘i scholars Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210), al-Nawawi (d. 
676/1277), and al-Haytami (d. 974/1566) all list “Ziwat being harām” as one 
of Islami’s axiomatic tenets (ma lüm min al-din bi al-darūrah), as do the Hanafi 
Badr al-Rashid (d. 767/1366), the Hanbali al-Buhuti (d. 1051/1641) and the 
Zahiri Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). Al-Bayhaqi (d. 458/1066), al-Qurtubi (d. 
671/1272), al-San‘ani (d. 1768), and others have stated that there is consensus 
on its prohibition." 

Attempts by Progressive! scholars to reconceptualize how the Islamic 
tradition should view the knot of issues surrounding homosexuality (or, in- 
verted, the problem of heteronormativity) have rested on four main pillars: 
(1) attempts to reinterpret the Qur’anic story of Lot’s people as a condemna- 
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tion of male rape instead of as a condemnation of sodomy; (2) illustrating how 
Sunni hadith scholars had dismissed the hadiths condemning /iwGf as unreli- 
able; (3) the claim that Muslim jurists built their whole structure of law re- 
garding /iwat on a limited, patriarchal understanding of the Qur’anic story; 
and (4) that Muslim scholars were prisoners of a patriarchal and heteronor- 
mative narrative. Mobeen Vaid has already addressed the argument that this 
story should be reread (see his article in this volume).!° The present study ex- 
amines the hadiths on /iwdt primarily through a treatise devoted to defending 
them by the famous Cairean scholar Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505). 

On one hand, the Hadith/Sunnah pillar of what can be termed “the Pro- 
gressive argument” on homosexuality is redundant, for Muslim scholars have 
long held that scriptural texts must be interpreted according to their evident 
meaning unless some compelling external or internal evidence suggests oth- 
erwise.'’ The plain language meaning of the Qur’an’s condemnation of men 
who “go unto men out of desire instead of women” does not readily afford 
any interpretations other than the obvious one, and the Qur’an provides no 
signs that would compel a reader to consider an alternative interpretation. 
Provided that the Hadith/Sunnah corpus or the first principles of reason do 
not provide such evidence, the evident reading of the Qur’an stands as is: a 
condemnation of men “going unto men out of desire instead of women.” Fur- 
thermore, while one might challenge the authenticity of the cited hadiths, 
there is certainly no hadith evidence that /iwdf is anything but sodomy. 

From another perspective, the Hadith/Sunnah pillar of the Progressive ar- 
gument is crucial. Since the Islamic tradition has consistently rejected impor- 
tant elements of LGBTQ identities and lifestyles, many advocates of a 
Progressive revision have jettisoned that tradition and tried to elaborate a new 
interpretation based solely on a radical rereading of the Qur’an. More influ- 
ential figures, however, have attempted to engage the tradition and show how 
it can be recast to support their argument.'* Scholars who have pursued this 
strategy have had to accept the traditional Muslim conception of the Sunnah 
as the authoritative lens through which the Qur’an is read. Since hadiths seem 
to make it clear that this unprecedented “gross indecency” condemned in the 
Qur’an is conventionally termed sodomy (see below), it is very difficult to 
promote a rereading that breaks with this understanding. For Progressive pur- 
poses, the hadiths thus either have to be shown to be unreliable according to 
Sunni hadith criticism, or their meaning must be recast. Otherwise, not only 
do these hadiths clearly condemn /iwdt and prescribe punishments for it, but 
they also lock the traditional Muslim understanding of the whole “Sodom and 
Gomorrah” narrative in place. As early Muslim scholars recognized: “The 
Sunnah rules over the Book of God.” ° 
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Ratings of Ibn ‘Abbas’ Hadith of Killing the 
Active/Passive Partner 


The most famous hadith on /iwdf, narrated from the Prophet by Ibn ‘Abbas, 
reads: “Whoever you have found committing the act of the people of Lot, kill 
the active and passive partner. And whoever you have found to have had sex 
with an animal, kill him and kill the animal.” (The italicized portion will be re- 
ferred to as the “Bestiality Clause.”’) 

This hadith was declared sahih by Ibn al-Jarud (d. 307/919-20), al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923), al-Hakim al-Naysaburi (d. 405/1014), Ibn al-Talla‘ (d. 497/ 1104), 
Diya’ al-Din al-Maqdisi (d. 643/1245), Zayn al-Din al- Iraqi (d. 806/1404) and 
al-Suyuti, all of whom are listed in the text of al-Suyuti’s treatise below. It was 
also judged sahih or reliable by al-Ajurri (d. 360/970; in fact, it is one of the 
hadiths he presents as suitable for use “as proof’), Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi of Dam- 
ascus (d. 744/1343), al-Zarkashi al-Hanbali (d. 772/1370; the various narrations 
on the topic all compensate for each other’s weaknesses, he says), Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyyah (d. 75 1/1350; it meets al-Bukhari’s standard, and Ibn Hanbal used 
it as proof, he says), Ibn Hajar al-Haytami (it has a sahih sanad), Ibn al-Amir 
al-San‘ani (d. 1768), and Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani (d. 1999).”° Even 
the early Hanafi hadith scholar Abu Ja‘far al-Tahawi (d. 321/932), who held 
that /iwat should be punished like a Audid crime, uses this particular hadith as 
the last nail in the coffin of those who disagree with him.”! 


Other Reliable Hadiths Condemning Liwat 


From the perspective of Sunni hadith criticism, the most reliable condemnation 
actually comes from another hadith narrated from the Prophet by Ibn ‘Abbas: 


God has cursed those who slaughter to other than God, and God has cursed 
those who alter the signposts (or boundary markers) in the land,” and God 
has cursed those who lead the blind off the path, and God has cursed those 
who curse their parents, and God has cursed those who take as patrons those 
who are not their patrons (tawalla ghayr mawailihi), and God has cursed those 
who commit the act of the people of Lot, and God has cursed those who com- 
mit the act of the people of Lot, and God has cursed those who commit the 
act of the people of Lot. (Some versions contain a clause cursing those who 
commit bestiality as well). 


Another version contains almost the same content but is phrased as 
“Cursed are those who commit the act of the people of Lot...” Versions of 
this hadith are found in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 
211/827),”> the Musnad of ‘Abd b. Humayd (d. 249/863),”° the Musnad of Ibn 
Hanbal,” the Musnad of al-Harith b. Abi Usamah (d. 282/895-6),”* the Dhamm 
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al-Malahi of Ibn Abi al-Dunya (d. 281/894),”° the Sunan al-Kubra of al-Nasa’i 
(d. 303/915),*° the Musnad of Abu Ya ‘la al-Mawsili (d. 307/919-20),;! the Sahih 
of Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965),” the Masawi’ al-Akhlaq of al-Khara’iti (d. 
327/939), the Mu jam al-Awsat and the Mu jam al-Kabir of al-Tabarani (d. 
360/ 971), the Mustadrak of al-Hakim,” the Sunan al-Kubra of his student 
al-Bayhaqi,** the Hilyat al-Awliya’ of their contemporary Abu Nu‘aym al- 
Isbahabi (d. 430/1038),*’ the Tarikh Baghdad of his student al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), and the Mukhtarah of Diya’ al-Din al-Maqdisi (d. 
643/1245). 

This hadith has been judged sahih by Ibn Hibban, al-Hakim, and Diya’ al- 
Din al-Maqdisi (by its inclusion in his Mukhtarah), Nur al-Din al-Haythami 
(d. 807/1405) (“its transmitters are used in the Sahih’’), as well as by al-Albani 
and Ahmad al-Ghumari (d. 1960).*? 


Summary of the Muslim Critiques of Ibn ‘Abbas’ Hadith 


Pre-modern criticism“ of this hadith centers on the person of ‘Amr b. Abi 
‘Amr (d. 144/761-62), a client of al-Muttalib b. “Abdallah and member of the 
Quraysh tribe from the Successors’ generation. A junior Successor, ‘Amr nar- 
rated hadiths mainly from the long-lived Companion Anas b. Malik and other 
Successors like Sa‘id b. Abi Sa‘id al-Maqburi (his occasional narrations from 
the Companion Jabir b. ‘Abdallah come through an intermediary, al-Muttalib, 
as he sometimes specifies). His narrations from ‘Ikrimah are rare. Although 
criticized by some, he was generally held in high regard by critics. Al-Bukhari 
(d. 256/870) used him for ten narrations in the Sahih, and Muslim (d. 260/875) 
used him for five in his collection. But neither used his narrations from 
‘Ikrimah <— Ibn ‘Abbas < the Prophet (s), nor did al-Nasa’i in his Mujtabda. 
Among the Six Books, ‘Amr’s narrations from ‘Ikrimah appear in the three 
Sunans of al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), Abu Dawud (d. 275/889), and Ibn Majah 
(d. 273/886). 

Abu Dawud uses the chain for a hadith on the obligation to perform the 
greater ablution (ghus/) on Fridays, for a hadith on reading the Qur’an during 
prayer, and for an unusual hadith about how to ask permission to enter homes 
(which Abu Dawud notes is contradicted by a better report from Ibn ‘Abbas)*! 
Tbn Majah uses the chain for a hadith on a debt issue.” Along with al-Tirmidhi, 
their only other use of the ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah chain is for the Hadith of Killing 
the Active/Passive Partner. ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr was thus a hadith transmitter in 
fairly good standing among early Sunni hadith critics. Ibn Hanbal and Abu 
Hatim al-Razi (d. 277/890) said: “There is nothing wrong with him (laysa bihi 
bas),” and Abu Zur‘a al-Razi (d. 264/878) said he was reliable (thiqah). 
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But ‘Amr was criticized, in particular, for his narrations from ‘Ikrimah. 
Ibn Hanbal’s close colleague Ibn Ma‘in (d. 233/848) said that “Amr’s hadiths 
were “not strong,” and al-Nasa’i agreed. Al-‘Ijli (d. 261/875) said he was reli- 
able but that scholars considered his narration of the Bestiality Clause to be 
unsubstantiated. Ibn Ma‘in also noted that this hadith was considered unac- 
ceptable from him, including the report’s main /iwat clause. Al-Bukhari 
doubted whether he had heard the Bestiality Clause from ‘Ikrimah. In fact, he 
was not convinced that ‘Amr had heard any hadiths directly from ‘Ikrimah. 
Al-Juzajani (d. 259/873) declared him to be highly inconsistent in his narrations 
(mudtarib al-hadith). Later scholars like al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) considered 
‘Amr sadiig (honest), and Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani noted that his hadiths were 
included in the Sahihayn.* Ibn Dihya (d. 633/1235) used ‘Amr as the textbook 
example of a narrator of hasan hadiths.“ 

The vast majority of criticism surrounding ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr and his nar- 
ration of this particular hadith only concerns the Bestiality Clause. The main 
objection stems from the fact that reliable narrators reported that Ibn “Abbas 
advocated a contradictory ruling, namely, that bestiality was not a hudid crime. 
This is the main criticism raised by al-Bukhari, al-Tirmidhi, Abu Dawud, and 
the Hanafi al-Tahawi which they note when they bring up the opinion attributed 
to Ibn ‘Abbas’, via the narration of “Asim b. Bahdalah — Abu Razin <— Ibn 
‘Abbas, that the person who commits bestiality is not subject to the hudūd pun- 
ishment.** Beyond general questions of ‘Amr’s reliability or his having heard 
directly from ‘Ikrimah, the only other criticism of the /iwdt portion is al- 
Tirmidhi’s remark on conflicting evidence over the proper punishment for 
liwat; that the hadith in which the Prophet names those who commit the act of 
Lot’s people as a “group cursed by God” does not ordain their execution. 

Aside from these criticisms, the main focus of al-Suyuti’s treatise is to crit- 
icize Ibn Hajar al-’Asqalani, the leading hadith critic of the Mamluk period. 
Like al-Suyuti, he adhered to the Shafi‘i school and thus, in theory, supported 
categorizing /iwdt as a hudiid crime. Al-Suyuti focuses on Ibn Hajar’s criticism 
that the Hadith of Killing the Active/Passive Partner is “disagreed upon in terms 
of its attestation,” and al-Suyuti’s defense of the hadith is premised entirely on 
the shape and form of this critical comment. But Ibn Hajar’s criticisms were 
more extensive. Certainly, at one point in his voluminous writings he seems to 
downplay the hadith’s flaws, noting that its transmitters are “deemed reliable” 
(mawthiiq) but that there is disagreement on it.*° But he states in his Fath al- 
Bari that this hadith, as well as the one from ‘Ali that specifies stoning (see 
below), are both weak (da 7f). It is impossible to see how al-Suyuti’s attempt 
to clarify Ibn Hajar’s first comment, detailed in the treatise presented here, 
could apply to such an unambiguous criticism. This does not mean that Ibn 
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Hajar was conceding to the Hanafis on /iwd¢ not being a hudid crime, for he 
writes that the main evidence in this regard is not any hadiths, but rather that 
the act is analogous to adultery/fornication (zind).” At another point in the Fath 
he states that both the /iwat and bestiality clauses are “not sound” (lam yasih), 
but that both acts fall under zina.** 

More recent criticism of this hadith has moved beyond the person of ‘Amr 
to that of ‘Ikrimah himself. This is a major component of the most compre- 
hensive critique of the hadiths on /iwat, namely, that offered by Scott Siraj al- 
Haqq Kugle in his Homosexuality in Islam.” ‘Ikrimah (d. 105/723-24), the 
freeman (mawid) of Ibn ‘Abbas, was probably a North African Berber. He was 
given as a slave to Ibn ‘Abbas in Basra, but his owner quickly freed him. 
‘Ikrimah traveled widely in the entourage of leading early Muslims, including 
to Marv and Yemen, and was sought out as an authority on matters of religion. 

Criticism of ‘Ikrimah is not novel. Since the first centuries of Islam, his 
reliability as a scholar and hadith transmitter has been questioned due to his 
alleged espousal of Kharijite beliefs, accepting gifts from rulers, and transmit- 
ting false material (Aadhib). Yet he had many, many advocates. Al-Tabari, Ibn 
Mandah (d. 395/1004-05), Ibn Hibban, and Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 473/1070), 
and others all defended him. The best summary of this discussion, as well as 
the best defense, can be found in Ibn Hajar’s Huda al-Sari.* A recent revival 
of the anti-‘Ikrimah line has come from the United Kingdom-based Hanafi 
scholar Atabek Shukurov,” to which another United Kingdom Hanafi scholar, 
Mufti Zameel, has provided a comprehensive rebuttal.° 

The Progressive argument has generally reproduced the intra-Sunni 
polemics over the hadiths prescribing harsh punishments for liwāt. Kugle sum- 
marizes them well when he observes that those hadiths “that directly affect 
legal rulings on homosexuality” are “not forged reports that should be dis- 
missed, but rather reports with solitary chains of transmission, the application 
of which should be assessed. ...”*? They are not forgeries, but they also are not 
reliable enough to convince many Sunni scholars that /iwat should be treated 
as a hudud crime. The Hanafi scholar al-Jassas (d. 370/981) made this same 
argument.™ 


Progressive Contributions to Criticism 
of the Hadiths on Liwat 


Kugle introduces several novel criticisms as well. The first builds on existing 
accusations that ‘Ikrimah was a Kharijite, contending that his Kharijism led 
him to treat sexual offenses with particular severity. But his only evidence is 
the Hadith of Killing the Active/Passive Partner and the overall uncompromis- 
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ing nature of Kharijite beliefs. Although he explains that this group believed 
that Muslims who committed grave sins like zinā ceased to be believers,” 
Kugle does not investigate ‘Ikrimah’s stance on this question. In a famous ha- 
dith of incredible relevance to Kugle’s argument, ‘Ikrimah narrates from Ibn 
‘Abbas, from the Prophet, that one who commits zinā, theft, drinks alcohol, or 
commits murder is not a believer when committing those acts.*° But this hadith 
can hardly be dismissed as a Kharijite invention, for the majority of its narra- 
tions come not through ‘Ikrimah, but from the Prophet by Abu Hurayrah, who 
was not accused of Kharijism (they are included in all the Six Books).°’ More 
importantly, ‘Ikrimah’s version features striking tones of leniency. Unlike those 
who transmitted it from Abu Hurayrah, ‘Ikrimah asks Ibn ‘Abbas to explain 
how committing such sins can erase a Muslim’s faith and, crucially, how re- 
penting restores it." For from being a ruthless puritan on sexual sins, ‘Ikrimah 
is our source for the teaching that any apostasy involved in committing these 
sins can be remedied by repentance. 

The most significant objection to Kugle’s enhanced criticisms of 
‘Ikrimah is that it contradicts his overall strategy of constructing an accept- 
ance of homosexuality within the Sunni legal tradition. Rejecting all evidence 
narrated by ‘Ikrimah would contradict the agreed upon tenets of Sunni hadith 
criticism (since al-Bukhari considered him reliable and used him in his Sahih) 
and Sunni law (he is relied upon as a transmitter of evidence in all Sunni 
schools). An argument based on excluding ‘Ikrimah would thus hardly be 
Sunni. 

A second element of Kugle’s criticism of hadiths on /iwat does not affect 
the hadiths examined in this study; however, it does merit examination. He 
claims that one of the features of a hadith’s text (matn) that revealed it as a for- 
gery according to Muslim scholars was the Prophet’s supposed uses of the 
proper names of groups, sects, or schools of thought that emerged decades after 
his death. This would apply to hadiths that use sodomite (lūțī) or sodomy 
(littyah, liwat). While Kugle admits that this does not apply to the wording 
“the act of the people of Lot,” which is used in the main hadiths examined in 
this study.® Moreover, Kugle provides no reference for this alleged rule of 
matn criticism. In fact, although Sunni hadith critics did at times cite anachro- 
nisms in a hadith’s wording as a factor for declaring them forged, many hadiths 
that Sunnis have long considered reliable contain what some might consider 
anachronistic references, such as the Prophet gesturing to Iraq (where the Khar- 
ijites first emerged) and fortelling that a group interpreted as being the Khari- 
jites will “come out” (vakhruju) from there. This is in great part due to the 
fact that Muslims have believed that, as a prophet, Muhammad (s) was granted 
access to the unseen by God.°! 
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Aside from this, anachronism does not always entail forgery. Often, as in 
the case of the hadiths on liwāt, narrations with non-anachronistic wordings 
(e.g., the act of the people of Lot) are transmitted alongside counterparts with 
anachronistic wording (e.g., lūțīyah). It may simply be that as the proper nouns 
for sects or certain acts became common, less fastidious narrators substituted 
them for their non-anachronistic counterparts. This would have been permitted 
by hadith scholars, who generally allowed narrating a hadith by its general 
meaning (al-riwayah bi al-ma‘na) and not necessarily word for word, provided 
that the transmitter understood its meaning and kept it intact.” 

The example mentioned by Kugle, namely, hadiths in which the Prophet 
condemns the Qadariyyah (those who believe in human free will), perfectly 
demonstrates this. For every hadith in the main Sunni collections (and Ibn 
Hanbal’s Musnad) in which the Prophet condemns them by their proper name, 
there is a corresponding narration in which he refers to them as “the people of 
qadar” or “those who disbelieve in qadar.” In fact, Muslim scholars consider 
these latter narrations to be the most reliable ones.“ 

One of Kugle’s main lines of argument is that “there is nothing intrinsic” 
in the cited hadiths “to encourage us to see the deed of Lot’s Tribe as involving 
sex.’’® In the case of the hadith that lists those whom God has cursed, he sug- 
gests that the common thread is that those deeds either infringe on God’s rights 
or injure others. He argues that, in the context of this hadith, same-sex rape 
makes more sense as the meaning of “the act of the people of Lot” than mere 
anal sex between men® and that introducing the Bestiality Clause into these 
hadiths was intended to “deflect” the interpretation of this “act” of Lot’s people 
toward anal intercourse.°’ 

There are three flaws in this argument. First, the hadiths he discusses pro- 
vide absolutely no evidence that this Qur’anic story should be read in any way 
other than the plain language meaning of general male-male sexual contact. 
Kugle’s decision to read the hadiths’ mention of this particular act in another 
light (i.e., that it was rape) simply imports a baseless interpretive choice from 
one text into another. The argument thus circles back to its anchorless point of 
departure: Muslim scholars misconstrued and “misapplied” hadiths mentioning 
the “act of the people of Lot” because they misread the Qur’an’s Lot pericope.® 
But the only way to establish the Progressive reading of the Lot pericope in 
the first place is to provide some internal evidence from the Qur’an (lacking, 
as shown by Vaid) or external evidence from the Sunnah. But as laid out by 
Kugle, any mention of this act in the external hadith evidence can only be read 
to support the Progressive argument if one already assumes the Qur’an has 
been misread. 
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Second, the claim that male-male anal sex is out of place in a list of 
cursed deeds due to the insult they cause to the Divine or injuries they cause 
to others ignores the historical place that sodomy has occupied in human 
norm making. As Kugle suggests, such a list has a common theme of dis- 
rupting or inverting the proper order of human relations with each other and 
with God. For him, this act could not constitute such a transgression, while 
male rape could. But this betrays a parochial rootedness in the modern liberal 
conviction that only the transgression of personal autonomy renders a sex 
act morally wrong. 

In fact, Kugle’s mistake is not following through on his insight. Ancient 
law codes condemned sodomy precisely because it was understood as violating 
the gender and property order established when humans settled into agricultural 
communities. Far from being an addition intended to shift the narrative on the 
act of Lot’s people, the Bestiality Clause might actually predate it. From the 
world historical perspective, it is even more suited for this list because that par- 
ticular taboo is one of humanity’s oldest, originating with the beginning of set- 
tled agriculture.” It is not surprising to find sodomy and bestiality paired 
together, as in Leviticus 18:22-23. These two rules draw primal boundaries for 
newly settled human communities with nascent societal gender divisions: A 
taboo on same-sex acts emphasizes the primary distinction among humans, 
whereas the taboo on bestiality reinforces the distinction between humans and 
the animals surrounding them. 

Finally, Kugle’s assertion that only the “patriarchal” interpretation of this 
story leads us to read references to “the act of the people of Lot” in the Hadith 
as primarily sexual” ignores a manifest reality: If this reading was wrong, it 
was wrong as far back as anyone can reliably date the intellectual artifacts of 
the Islamic tradition (other than the Qur’an itself). Kugle admits that by the 
time Hadith collection and compilation had begun and hadiths were being 
“used in making legal decisions,” this act was clearly understood as male-male 
sexual penetration.’! But the most recent, historical critical (i.e., non-Muslim) 
scholarship on the hadith tradition and early Islamic law has shown that the 
era referred to here by Kugle was none other than that of the late 600s, when 
the junior Companions were still alive. Not only does this leave very little time 
for Muslims to have totally misunderstood the story, but it also begs the ques- 
tion of precisely what more authentic understanding of the Qur’an we could 
hope to have than that of junior Companions and Successors. 

According to the methods developed by the German Orientalist Joseph 
Schacht (d. 1969), which Kugle tentatively embraces, the most historically re- 
liable reports are those attributed to the Muslims living during the mid-eighth 
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century (atba‘ al-tabi Tn), like Ibn Jurayj (d. 150/767) and Malik b. Anas (179/ 
795). According to Schacht, their legal opinions were later pushed back to var- 
ious Companions, attributions to whom are thus less historically reliable. Fi- 
nally, these opinions had been pushed back into the Prophet’s mouth by the 
early- and mid-ninth century.” 

Although the main hadiths dealing with the subject refer to it as “the act 
of the people of Lot” or sodomy without providing any description of what 
that meant, some do offer details. One quotes the Prophet as saying: “Whoever 
has sex with (waqa ʻa) a man, kill him.” Another has: “Concerning the person 
who commits the act of the people of Lot, and concerning the man who is had 
sex with (yu tā fi nafsihi), [the Prophet] said: ‘He is killed.’””? Another hadith 
reads: “A woman does not engage directly with (tubdashiru) another woman 
except that they are committing fornication (zaniyvatan), nor does a man engage 
directly with another man except that they are committing fornication.” A 
Companion’s ruling that, all things being equal, Schacht would consider as 
more historically reliable than a hadith, describes Caliph Abu Bakr and other 
Companions discussing how to punish a man “who is screwed like a woman” 
(vunkahu kama tunkahu al-mar ‘ah).”° 

These hadiths appear in later sources during the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
so they could well have been forged after the early period of Hadith collection. 
Turning away from Schacht’s outdated methodology to the most recent Western 
scholarship on dating reports, we find that reports circulating as early as the 
late 600s and early 700s clearly understood “the act of the people of Lot” as 
male-male anal sex. Reports appearing in the earliest surviving sources, such 
as the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 211/827), offer no graphic 
details, but they all address it as a direct analog to zinā. ‘Abd al-Razzaq quotes 
his teacher Ibn Jurayj as describing how its punishment is exactly that as spec- 
ified for zinā in the Qur’an and well-known hadiths (i.e., a married partner is 
stoned; a never-married partner is lashed 100 times and exiled for a year).’° In 
the Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shaybah (d. 235/849), Ibn Jurayj reports from his 
teacher, ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah of Makkah (d. 114/732): “Concerning a man who 
comes sexually (ya #1) to a man, his proper treatment (sunnatuhu) is that of a 
woman.””’ These reports offer no hint that the act was understood as anything 
other than the male-male counterpart of heterosexual fornication. 

As the German scholar Harald Motzki has demonstrated using his com- 
bined isnad/matn analysis, there is little reason to presume that reports narrated 
by ‘Abd al-Razzaq < Ibn Jurayj — ‘Ata’ were forged by anyone in that chain. 
As aresult, states Motzki, this material can be seen as authentic representations 
of Muslim legal scholarship in Makkah during the late seventh and early eighth 
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centuries.” For our purposes, this means that even during the lifetime of the 
longest living Companions, this act was understood as sodomy. 


Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti: Author of Buliigh al-Ma’mil 


Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr al-Suyuti was born in 849/1445 in 
Cairo.” His father, the first one in his family to pursue the life of scholar, 
was from Asyut (Upper Egypt) and served as a judge there; his mother was 
a Circassian slave. Al-Suyuti eventually voyaged down the Nile to settle in 
Cairo. Although his father died when he was only five, the boy received an 
excellent education under the supervision of prominent scholars close to the 
family and, at the age of seventeen, received permission to issue fatwas from 
the Shafi‘i school by the noted scholar ‘Alam al-Din Salih al-Bulqini (d. 
868/1464), chief judge of Egypt. He studied with other leading scholars in 
Cairo as well, including the Shafi‘i jurist Sharaf al-Din Yahya al-Munawi (d. 
871/1467) (whose great-grandson ‘Abd al-Ra’uf would write a commentary 
on al-Suyuti’s Jami‘ al-Saghir) and the famous Jalal al-Din al-Mahalli (d. 
864/1459) (whose Tafsīr al-Suyuti would complete, thereby producing the 
well-known Tafsir al-Jalalayn). Although al-Suyuti was a Shafi‘i in law, he 
also studied Hanafi law. As part of the regular curriculum, he studied Ash ‘ari/ 
Maturidi theology and logic with Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Marzubani 
(d. 867/1463) and others. 

At the age of eighteen, al-Suyuti inherited his father’s position of teaching 
law at the Shaykhuniyyah Mosque. Later on, he taught Hadith there as well; 
was appointed administrator of the Baybarsiyyah and the Barquq Nasiri Sufi 
lodges; and was initiated, at least symbolically, into the Shadhili, Qadiri, and 
Suhrawardi Sufi orders. He also spent a great deal of time teaching Hadith in 
the Great Mosque of Ibn Tulun. 

Other than travelling to Makkah in 1464 and again in 1468-69 for hajj and 
some internal travel in Egypt, there is no evidence that al-Suyuti voyaged else- 
where. There is also no evidence that he married, although he did write a pan- 
egyric poem for one Ghusun, who seems to have been a concubine who died 
while pregnant. The fact that upon his death his books were left as a trust under 
his mother’s supervision suggests that he had no surviving children.*° 

In terms of his scholarly and ideological inclinations, al-Suyuti felt con- 
tempt for the science of speculative theology (kalam) and advocated fideistic 
submission (tafwid) to scriptural references to God’s nature and the unseen. 
Famously, he opposed the use of logic in the Islamic sciences. Al-Suyuti’s early 
career was marked by involvement in numerous scholarly disputes, such as the 
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permissibility of reading the books of Ibn ‘Arabi and other controversial mys- 
tics (they were pious saints, but their books should not be allowed to laymen), 
the permissibility of studying logic, the possibility of unrestricted ijtihdd (see 
below), as well as social conflicts among Cairo’s elite. 

Al-Suyuti was heavily criticized for allegedly claiming that he had attained 
the rank of unrestricted mujtahid (mujtahid mutlaq), which was widely under- 
stood as meaning a scholar capable of deriving law and theology directly from 
Islam’s sources without adherence to any existing tradition or school. As he 
explained to his student al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565) as well as in his writings, 
this description was actually that of an independent mujtahid (mujtahid mus- 
taqill). He agreed with most scholars that this latter rank had not been possible 
since around 1000 ce. Al-Suyuti acknowledged that he had claimed to have 
reached this rare level of mujtahid mutlaq, but he insisted that this rank, the 
highest possible one in his latter days, consisted of deriving rulings independ- 
ently but within an affiliation to a certain school of law (mujtahid muntasib). 
In this, he argued, he was like such earlier leading Shafi‘i jurists as al-Muzani 
(d. 264/878), al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085), and Taqi al-Din al-Subki (d. 756/1356). 
Al-Sha‘rani reports that his teacher never gave a fatwa outside the Shafi‘i 
school of law.*! 

Al-Suyuti redefines the adjective prolific. Scholars have come up with var- 
ious final tallies of his books and treatises, but the median count of his works 
is over 600, 392 of which have been published. The fields of Qur’anic sci- 
ences, Arabic grammar and rhetoric, as well as history were certainly some of 
his more pronounced passions. But the collection and discussion of hadiths 
dominated his oeuvre perhaps more than any other subject. His student al- 
Dawudi says that he was the most knowledgeable of his time in Hadith and its 
sciences, and al-Suyuti himself claimed to have memorized 200,000 hadiths, 
adding that there might not be more than that in the world. 

His effort to compile all of the extant hadiths in one massive compendium, 
the Jami‘ al-Kabir, was cut short by his death. What survived is published in 
thirty large volumes, covering around nine-tenths of an alphabetized ordering 
of Prophetic sayings (he never began the section on Prophetic actions).® While 
working on this massive project, al-Suyuti seemingly extracted all of the ha- 
diths that quoted the Prophet’s speech, as opposed to his actions, and compiled 
them in a smaller work entitled Jami ‘al-Saghir (10,031 hadiths in the published 
version). He himself wrote an addendum with hadiths that he had missed (A/- 
Ziyadah), but did not incorporate them into the original. 

In the late 1480s, by then in his forties, al-Suyuti began withdrawing from 
public life. When he argued with the Sufis of the Baybarsiyyah lodge (he dis- 
puted their claim to be Sufis because they were not adopting the saints’ manners 
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and ethics), he was dismissed. Reports exist that the Mamluk sultan then sought 
to have him killed. Al-Suyuti went into hiding for several months until the sul- 
tan died, whereupon he retired permanently to his house on Rawda Island in 
the Nile (today part of Cairo) to write in seclusion, perhaps leaving home only 
to access books. He stayed there until his death in 911/1505, aged sixty-one. 

In addition to the controversy over his claims of ijtihdd, al-Suyuti was 
heavily criticized (and is still scoffed at) for claiming to be the renewer (mu- 
jaddid) of the tenth Islamic century. Yet his claim was not as arrogant as is 
often portrayed, for he writes in his autobiography: “This poor soul in need of 
God’s bounty hopes that God would bestow upon him the blessing of being 
the mujaddid at the start of the century.” This could be seen as a sign of ego- 
tism, but few contemporaneous scholars could hope for this mantle with a more 
reasonable expectation of receiving it. His admirers wrote that al-Suyuti’s writ- 
ings had spread as far is India during his own lifetime. His learning and, even 
more, his astoundingly prolific output were quickly seen by many as miracu- 
lous signs from God of his worthiness. But al-Suyuti was an abrasive man who 
was confident of his abilities and quick to point out other’s shortcomings. As 
Saleh writes: “His arrogance and combative personality made it virtually im- 
possible for other scholars to appreciate his undeniable accomplishments.”*° 

We know little of where the treatise presented here, Buliigh al-Ma mil, 
stood in al-Suyuti’s career. The text includes no hints as to when or exactly 
why it was composed, other than as part of the longrunning “Hanafis v. Other 
Schools” debate over the criminal rating of /iwat. At one point in his life, al- 
Suyuti became very exercised over the continued operation of a certain house 
of ill repute in Cairo, where “all sorts of corruption occurred, like fornication, 
sodomy, drinking, and playing music....”°’ But there is nothing remarkable 
here, for few Muslim scholars would have reacted differently. 


The Structure of Attaining the Hoped-for in 
Service of the Messenger 


The outline of al-Suyuti’s treatise is as follows: 


1. Presentation of the Hadith of Killing the Active/Passive Partner and related 
hadiths via Ibn ‘Abbas, Abu Hurayrah, and Jabir, along with critical ap- 
proval of their reliability. 

2. Discussion of the criticisms of ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr’s narration and responses 
mitigating them, adding that other narrations compensate for his flaws. 
Thus ‘Amr’s hadith should be considered sahih. 

3. Presentation of other hadiths attesting to the content of ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr’s 
narration of the Hadith of Killing the Active/Passive Partner. 
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4. Presentation of supporting Companion reports. 

5. Contextualization of criticisms of ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr and the argument that 
he is reliable. 

6. Response to Ibn Hajar’s comment that the hadith is “disagreed on in terms 
of its attestation.” 

7. Conclusion: People should be wary of speaking about hadiths without 
knowledge of the Hadith sciences. 


The Text of Buliigh al-Ma’mil Relied on 
for this Translation 


There are two published editions of Al-Hawzt li al-Fatawi, a collection of al- 
Suyuti’s fatwas that he compiled himself. The Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah edi- 
tion (henceforth, DKI), edited by a team of scholars, relied on a selection of 
manuscripts and includes a limited critical apparatus. The Dar al-Kitab al- 
‘Arabi edition (henceforth, DKA), which lacks any mention of the sources re- 
lied on, seems to have relied on only one manuscript. Unfortunately, that 
manuscript also seems to be an outlier. As such, this translation is based on the 
DKI edition of the Hawi.* 
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See Scott Siraj al-Haqq Kugle, Homosexuality in Islam (Oxford: Oneworld, 
2010). 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Darimi, Sunan al-Darimi: introductory chapters, 
bab al-sunnah qadiya ‘ala kitab Allah. 

Al-Ajurri, Dhamm al-Liwat, 29; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi Muhammad b. Ahmad, Al- 
Muharrar fi al-Hadith, ed. ‘Adil al-Hudba and Muhammad ‘Allush (Riyadh: Dar 
al-‘Ata’, 2001), 407; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Al-Jawab al-Kafi li Man Sa’ala 
‘an al-Dawa’ al-Shafi, ed. Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib (Cairo: al-Maktabah al- 
Salaftyyah, n.d.), 206; Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Zarkashi al-Hanbali, Sharh 
al-Zarkashi ‘ala Mukhtasar al-Khiragi, ed. ‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jibrin 
(Riyadh: Maktabat al-‘Ubaykan, 1993), 6:287; Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Al-Zawajir, 
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2:293; al-San‘ani, Subul al-Salam, 4:18; Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani, 
Sahīh Sunan Ibn Majah (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Maʻarif, 1997), 2:324; idem, Sahih 
Sunan Abi Dawiid (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Maʻarif, 1998), 3:73. 
Al-Tahawi, Sharh Mushkil al-Athar, 9:449-50. His criticism of other hadiths does 
not involve ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr. 
The Torah forbids shifting existing boundary markers, especially those of neigh- 
bors. See Deuteronomy 19:14, 27:17; and Proverbs 22:28. In early Roman law, 
destroying or moving boundary stones was punishable by being sacrificed to 
Jupiter Capitolinus; O. F. Robinson, “Criminal Law: The Roman Republic,” OUP 
Encyclopedia of Legal History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 2:268. 
The narrations through ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi al-Zinad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr are 
highly inconsistent in their wording, as are the narrations through Sulayman b. 
Bilal — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr, though they all contain mention of bestiality. By con- 
trast, the narrations through Zuhayr b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr and 
through Muhammad b. Ishaq — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr are extremely consistent in 
their wording (those through Zuhayr never include bestiality; those through Ibn 
Ishaq always do). 
In the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal there is a similar hadith narrated from ‘Ali in which 
he reads from his sahifah that the Prophet said: “God has cursed those who 
slaughter to other than God, God has cursed those who steal signposts in the land, 
and God has cursed those who curse their fathers, and God has cursed those who 
give refuge to a murderer” (la ‘ana Allah man dhabaha li ghayr Allah la‘ana 
Allah man saraqa manar al-ard wa la‘ana Allah man la ‘ana walidahu wa la ‘ana 
Allah man awa muhdithan); Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, 1:108, 118, 152. 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani, A/-Musannaf, ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami, 11 
vols. (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1403/1983), 7:365. The isnad is: Ibn Jurayj — 
‘Ata’ al-Khurasani — (break) — the Prophet: mal ‘tin mal ‘tin mal ‘tin man ‘amila 
‘amal qawm lit mal tin man sabba shay’an min walidayhi mal tin man ghayyara 
shay’an min tukhim al-ard mal tin man jama ʻa bayn imra’a wa ibnatiha mal ‘tin 
man tawalla gawman bi ghayr idhnihim mal ‘tin man waqa a ‘ala bahima mal ün 
man dhabaha li ghayr Allah ‘azza wa jall. And also via the isndad: Ibn Jurayj — 
(likely break) — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas but without the mention of bestiality. It is 
debated whether Ibn Jurayj met and heard hadiths from ‘Ikrimah; see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata, 12 vols. (Beirut: Dar al- 
Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1994), 6:353. 
‘Abd b. Humayd, Musnad ‘Abd b. Humayd, ed. Subhi Badri al-Samarra’i and 
Mahmud Muhammad Sa ‘idi (Cairo: Maktabat al-Sunnah, 1408/1988), 203. The 
key part of the isnad is: ... Sulayman b. Bilal — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah 
..., With the wording: la ‘ana Allah man ghayyara tukhiim al-ard wa la ‘ana Allah 
man wala ghayr mawalihi wa la‘ana Allah man kammaha a mā ‘an al-sabil 
la‘ana Allah man la ‘ana walidayhi wa la ʻana Allah man dhabaha li ghayr Allah 
wa la‘ana Allah man waqa ʻa ‘ala al-bahima wa la‘ana Allah man ‘amila amal 
gawm lit thumma la ʻana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit thumma la ʻana Allah 
man amila ‘amal qawm lit. 
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Musnad of Ibn Hanbal in five locations. 1) Musnad 1:217. The isnad is Muham- 
mad b. Salama (Maslama in some recensions of the Musnad, an error) — Muham- 
mad b. Ishaq — (an) ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr —‘Ikrimah — the Prophet, with the 
wording: mal ‘tin man sabba abahu mal ‘tin man sabba ummaha mal tin man 
dhabaha li ghayr Allah mal ün man ghayyara tukhim al-ard mal ‘tin man 
kammaha a‘ma an tarig mal ‘tin man waqa‘a ‘ala bahima mal ‘tin man ‘amila 
bi- amal (some recensions have amal) gawm lit. 2) Musnad 1:317. The isnad 
is Ya‘qub — Ibrahim b. Sa‘d — Muhammad b. Ishaq — (addathand) ‘Amr b. Abi 
‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — the Prophet, with almost the identical wording: 
mal ‘tin man sabba abahu mal ün man sabba ummaha mal tin man dhabaha li 
ghayr Allah mal tin man ghayyara tukhim al-ard mal ‘tin man kammaha a ‘ma 
an al-tarig mal tin man waqa a ‘ala bahima mal ‘tin man ‘amila ‘amal qawm 
lit galaha rasil Allah (s) miraran thalathan fi al-litivah. 3) Musnad 1:309. The 
isndd is ‘Abd al-Rahman — Zuhayr - ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr - ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas 
— the Prophet: la ‘ana Allah man dhabaha li ghayr Allah wa la ʻana Allah man 
ghayyara tukhim al-ard wa la‘ana Allah man kammaha al-a‘ma ‘an al-sabil 
wa la‘ana Allah man sabba walidayhi wa la‘ana Allah man tawalla ghayr 
mawéalihi wa la ʻana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit la ʻana Allah man ‘amila 
‘amal qawm lit la‘ana Allah man ‘amila amal qawm lit. 4) Musnad 1:317. 
The isnad is Hajjaj — ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi al-Zinad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — 
‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — the Prophet: la ‘ana Allah man man ghayyara tukhiim 
al-ard la‘ana Allah man dhabaha li ghayr Allah la‘ana Allah man la‘ana 
walidayhi la ‘ana Allah man tawalla ghayr mawalihi la ‘ana Allah man kammaha 
al-a mā ‘an al-sabil la‘ana Allah man waqa‘a ‘ala bahima wa la‘ana Allah 
man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit la‘ana Allah man ‘amila amal qawm lit la‘ana 
Allah man thalathan. 5) Musnad 1:317. The isnād is Abu Sa‘id — Sulayman b. 
Bilal — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah, etc., with the wording: la ‘ana Allah man 
ghayyara tukhim al-ard la ‘ana Allah man tawalla ghayr mawalihi la‘ana Allah 
man kammaha a mā ‘an al-tarīq la‘ana Allah man dhabaha li ghayr Allah 
la‘ana Allah man waqa ‘a ‘ala bahima la ana Allah man ‘aqqa walidayhi la ʻana 
Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit qalaha thalathan. 

Nur al-Din ‘Ali al-Haythami, Majma‘ al-Zawa id wa Manba‘ al-Fawa’id, ed. 
Husam al-Din al-Qudsi, 10 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, n.d.), 1:565. 
The isndad is: al-Khalil b. Zakariyyah — al-Muthanna b. al-Sabah — ‘Amr b. 
Shu‘ayb — his father — his grandfather — the Prophet: mal ‘tin mal tin mal tin man 
amila ‘amal qawm liit. 

Abu Bakr Ibn Abi al-Dunya, Dhamm al-Malahi, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir 
‘Ata (Cairo: Dar al-I‘tisam, 1407/1987), 65. The key part of the isndad is ... Khalaf 
b. Hisham — ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi al-Zinad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr... etc., with 
the wording: la ʻana Allah man ‘amila amal qawm lit thalathan la‘ana Allah 
man amila ‘amal qawm lit la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit. 

Ahmad b. Shu‘ayb al-Nasa’1 (d. 303/916), Sunan al-Nasa@’t al-Kubra, ed. Shu‘ayb 
al-Arna’ut et al. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1421/2001), 6:485-86. Here al- 
Nasa’i describes ‘Amr as “not strong” (laysa bi qawi). The key part of the isnad 
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is: ... “Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas 
—the Prophet, with the wording: la ‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit la‘ana 
Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit la ʻana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit. Al- 
Nasa’i must have omitted the earlier part of the list of things God has cursed, as 
the whole matn by this isndd is in al-Bayhaqi, Sunan, 8:403. Al-Ajurri includes 
the narration by this isnad with only the wording: la ‘ana Allah man waqa a ‘ala 
bahima wa la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit, as well as once with the 
full list; al-Ajurri, Dhamm al-Liwat, 46-47. 

Abu Ya‘la al-Mawsili, A/-Musnad, ed. Husayn Salim Asad, 13 vols. (Damascus: 
Dar al-Ma’mun, 1404/1984), 4:414. The key part of the isndd is: ... Zuhayr — 
‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Amr — Zuhayr b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — 
‘Tkrimah..., with the wording: la ʻana Allah man dhabaha li ghayr Allah wa 
la‘ana Allah man ghayyara tukhiim al-ard wa la‘ana Allah man kammaha al- 
amd ‘an al-sabil wa la‘ana Allah man sabba walidayhi wa la‘ana Allah man 
tawalla ghayr mawalthi wa la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal gawm lit qalaha 
thalathan ya ‘ni qawm lit. 

Ibn Hibban al-Busti, Sahih Ibn Hibban, ed. Shu‘ayb al-Arna’ut, 18 vols. (Beirut: 
Mw’assasat al-Risalah, 1993), 10:265. The key part of the isndd is: Zuhayr b. 
Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Tkrimah..., with the wording: /a ‘ana Allah 
man dhabaha li ghayr Allah wa la‘ana Allah man ghayyara tukhiim al-ard wa 
la‘ana Allah man kammaha al-a‘ma ‘an al-sabil wa la‘ana Allah man sabba 
walidayhi wa la‘ana Allah man tawalla ghayr mawalihi wa la‘ana Allah man 
amila ‘amal qawm lit qalaha thalathan fi ‘amal qawm lit. 

Muhammad b. Ja'far al-Khara’iti, Masawi’ al-Akhlaq wa Madhmimuha, ed. 
Mustafa al-Shalabi (Jeddah: Maktabat al-Sawadi, 1992), 203. The isndd is: 
Ahmad b. Mansur al-Ramadi — ‘Abdallah b. Raja’ — Sa‘id b. Salamah — ‘Amr b. 
Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — the Prophet, with the wording: la ‘ana Allah man waqa ‘a 
ala bahima wa la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal gawm lit qalaha thalatha. 

Abu al-Qasim Sulayman al-Tabarani, Al-Mu jam al-Awsat, ed. Tariq b. ‘Awad 
Allah al-Husayni, 10 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Haramayn, 1415/1995), 8:234. The 
isnad is: Mu‘adh — Abu Mus‘ab al-Zuhri — Muharrar b. Harun al-Qurashi — al- 
Araj — Abu Hurayrah — the Prophet (al-Tabarani notes that only Muharrar nar- 
rates this from al-A‘raj), with the wording: la ana Allah sab‘a min khalqihi 
min fawq sab‘ samawatihi wa raddada al-la‘na ‘ala wahid minhum thalathan 
wa la ‘ana kull wahid minhum la ‘natan takfihi fa-qala mal tin man ‘amila amal 
gawm lit mal ‘tin man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit mal ‘tin man ‘amila ‘amal gqawm 
lit mal ‘tin man dhabaha li ghayr Allah mal tin man ata shay’an min al-baha’im 
mal tin man ‘aqqa walidayhi mal ‘tin man jama'a bayn al-mar’a wa bayn 
ibnatiha mal ‘tin man ghayyara hudid al-ard mal ‘ün man idda‘a ila ghayr 
mawéalihi; idem, Al-Mu jam al-Kabir, ed. Hamdi ‘Abd al-Majid al-Salafi, 25 
vols. (Mosul: Maktabat al-Zahra’, 1983/1404), 11:218. The isnad is Abu Yazid 
al-Qaratisi and Yahya b. Ayyub al-‘Allaf — Sa‘id b. Abi Maryam — ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Abi al-Zinad and ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr 
— ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — Prophet, with the wording: la ‘ana Allah man wala 
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ghayr mawalihi la‘ana Allah man ghayyara tukhim al-ard la ana Allah man 
kammaha a mā ‘an al-tariq wa la‘ana Allah man la‘ana walidayhi wa la ʻana 
Allah man dhabaha li ghayr Allah wa la‘ana Allah man waqa a ‘ala bahima 
wa la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal gawm lit wa la ʻana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal 
gawm lat wa la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit. See also, for almost 
identical chains, al-Khara’iti, Masawi’al-Akhlaq, 201. 

Al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, Al-Mustadrak (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma‘arif al- 
‘Uthmaniyyah, n.d.), 4:356. The key part of the isndad is: Zuhayr — ‘Amr b. Abi 
‘Amr — Ikrimah..., with the wording: la ‘ana Allah man dhabaha li ghayr Allah, 
wa la‘ana Allah man ghayyara tukhim al-ard wa la‘ana Allah man kammaha 
al-a mā ‘an al-sabil wa la ‘ana Allah man sabba walidayhi wa la ‘ana Allah man 
tawalla ghayr mawalthi wa la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit. Another 
narration comes via Abu Hurayrah. The key part of the isndd is: Muharrar b. 
Harun al-Taymi (al-Qurashi) — al-A ‘raj — Abu Hurayrah — the Prophet: la ‘ana 
Allah sab ʻa min khalgihi... mal‘un mal ‘tin mal'un man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit. 
Al-Dhahabi notes that critics considered Muharrar b. Harun weak. 

Al-Bayhaqi, Sunan, 8:403. The key part of the isndd is: Ibrahim b. Hamzah al- 
Zubayri — ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amn b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Tkrimah..., with 
the wording: la ‘ana Allah man tawalla ghayr mawalihi wa la‘ana Allah man 
ghayyara tukhim al-ard wa la‘ana Allah man kammaha al-a‘ma ‘an al-sabil wa 
la‘ana Allah man la‘ana walidahu wa la‘ana Allah dhabaha li ghayr Allah wa 
la‘ana Allah man waqa a ‘ala bahima wa la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm 
lit la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal 
gawm iit. 

Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbahani, Hilyat al-Awliya’ wa Tabagat al-Asfiya’, 10 vols. 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji and Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1416/1997), 9:232. The full 
isnad is: Muhammad b. al-Hasan — ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad — his father (a.k.a. Ibn 
Hanbal) — Muhammad b. Muslim (sic, probably a copyist’s error from the recen- 
sions of Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad that have Maslamah instead of Salamah) — 
Muhammad Ishaq (sic) — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — the Prophet, with the 
wording: mal ‘tin man sabba abahu mal ‘tin man sabba ummahu mal tin man 
dhabaha li ghayr Allah mal%in man ghayyara tukhim al-ard mal ‘tin man 
kammaha a‘ma min tarīq mal ‘tin man waqa‘a ‘ala bahima mal ‘tin man ‘amila 
bi amal gawm lit. 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata, 14 
vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1417/1997), 5:90. The key part of the 
isnad is: al-A‘mash— Abu Salih — Abu Hurayrah — the Prophet, with the wording: 
mal tin mal ‘tin man sabba abahu mal ‘tin mal tin man sabba ummahu mal ün 
mal tin man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit mal tin mal tin man aghra bayn bahimatayn 
mal ‘tin mal ‘tin man ghayyara tukhiim al-ard mal ün mal ‘tin man kammaha a mā 
an al-tarīq. Al-Khatib calls this munkar, notes that “it is not reliably established 
by this isnad (la yathbutu bi-hadha al-isnad),” and places the blame on a later 
narrator: Ahmad b. al-‘ Abbas al-Khallal. 
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Al-Haythami, Majma‘ al-Zawa id, 1:103; al-Albani, Sahih al-Jami‘ al-Saghir, 
ed. Zuhayr al-Shawish, 2 vols. (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1988), 2:1225; 
Ahmad b. al-Siddiq al-Ghumari, A/-Mudawi li- Tlal al-Jami‘ al-Saghir wa 
Sharhay al-Munawi, 6 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub, 1996), 6:13. The narration 
championed by al-Ghumari, that via Ibn Ishaq, is found in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad: 
1:217, 317 and Abu Nu‘aym, Hilyat, 9:232. Note: Kugle discusses this hadith 
and presents a chart of some of its narrations. While he lists Ibn Ishaq as a trans- 
mitter, he is absent in the actual diagram; Kugle, Homosexuality in Islam, 119. 
For a useful summary of the criticism of this hadith, see Jamal al-Din ‘Abdallah 
b. Yusuf al-Zayla‘i, Nasb al-Raya li-Ahadith al-Hidayah, ed. Muhammad 
‘Awwamah, 5 vols. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Rayyan, 1997), 3:339-43. 

Sunan Abi Dawud: kitab al-adab, bab ma ja’a fi al-isti’dhan fi al-‘awrdt al- 
thalath. 

Sunan al-Nasa T: kitab al-sadaqat, bab al-kafala. 

Al-Tirmidhi, Kitab al- Tlal al-Kabir, ed. Subhi al-Samarra’i, et al. (Beirut: “Alam 
al-Kutub, 1989), 236; Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi: kitab al-hudiid, bab ma ja’a fi-man 
waqa a ‘ala al-bahima; Sunan al-Nasa T: kitab manasik al-hajj, bab idha ashara 
al-mahram ilā al-sayd...; Sunan Abt Dawud: kitab al-adab, bab al-isti’dhan fi 
al- ‘awrat al-thalath; Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, Mizdn al-I tidal fi Naqd al-Rijal, 
ed. “Ali Muhammad al-Bijawi, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma ‘rifah, [n.d.], reprint of 
1963-4 Cairo ‘Isa al-Babi al-Halabi edition), 3:281-82; Ibn Hajar, Zahdhib al- 
Tahdhib, 8:68-69. 

‘Umar b. Hasan Ibn Dihya, Ada’ma Wajab min Bayan Wad’ al-Wadda Tn fi Rajab 
(Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1998), 136. 

Sunan Abi Dawud: kitab al-hudid, bab fi-man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit, bab fi- 
man ata al-bahima; Abu Sulayman Hamd al-Khattabi, Ma ‘alim al-Sunan, 3d ed., 
4 vols. (Beirut: al-Maktabah al- Ilmiyyah, 1981), 3:333; Ibn Hajar, Zahdhib al- 
Tahdhib, 8:68; al-Tirmidhi, Kitab al-‘Tlal al-Kabir, 236; al-Tahawi, Sharh 
Mushkil al-Athar, 9:440-43. Al-Bayhaqi advanced a more doctrinaire Shafi‘i po- 
sition when he argued that this claim was not convincing, since ‘Asim — Razin 
was not any more reliable a chain that of ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr; al-Bayhaqi, Al- 
Sunan al-Kubra, 8:407. 

Ibn Hajar, Buliigh al-Maram, ed. Tariq ‘Awad Allah Muhammad (Beirut: Dar 
Ibn Hazm, 2008), 420. 

Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, 12:139. 

Ibid., 12:251. 

Kugle, Homosexuality in Islam, 105-10. 

Ibn Hajar, Huda li al-Sari Muqaddimat Fath al-Bārī, ed. Ayman Fu’ad ‘Abd al- 
Baqi and ‘Abd al- ‘Aziz Bin Baz (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1997), 596- 
601. 

See https://shaykhatabekshukurov.com/2016/06/13/ikrima-as-imam-of-modern- 
hanafis/ and https://shaykhatabekshukurov.com/2016/07/09/ikrima-as-imam-of- 
modern-hanafis-part-2/. 
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. Sahth al-Bukhart: kitab istitabat al-murtaddin..., bab man taraka qital al- 
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See http://ahlussunnah. boards. net/thread/499/response-atabek-ikrimah-mawI-ibn 
Kugle, Homosexuality in Islam, 88. 

Abu Bakr al-Jassas, Ahkam al-Qur an (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, n.d.; fac- 
simile reprint of Istanbul: Matba‘at al-Awgaf al-Islamiyyah, 1335/1917), 3:263. 
Kugle, Homosexuality in Islam, 108-110. 

See Sahih al-Bukhari: kitab al-muharibin min ahl al-kufr..., bab ithm al-zinā. 
Sahih al-Bukhari: kitab al-mazalim, bab al-nuhba bi ghayr idhn sahibihi; Sahih 
Muslim: kitab al-iman, bab bayan nugqsan al-iman...; Sunan Abi Dawiid: kitab 
al-sunna, bab al-dalil ‘ala ziyadat al-iman...; Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi: kitab al-iman, 
bab ma ja’a lā yazni al-zani...; Sunan al-Nasa’i: kitab qat‘ al-sariq, bab ta ‘zim 
al-sariqa; Sunan Ibn Majah: kitab al-fitan, bab al-nahy ‘an al-nuhba. 

Sahih al-Bukhari: kitab al-muharibin min ahl al-kufr..., bab ithm al-zina. 
Kugle, Homosexuality in Islam, 81, 116. 


khawarij.... 

The Qur’an states that God only makes knowledge of the unseen (a/-ghayb) avail- 
able to those whom He chooses (Q. 72:26). In another verse the Prophet is made 
to say: “I do not know what will be done with me or with you all” (Q. 46:9), and 
in another: “I do not tell you all that mine are the treasuries of the world, nor do 
I known the unseen” (Q. 6:50). Aishah is reported to have said that anyone who 
claimed that the Prophet knew what would happen tomorrow was lying against 
God; Sahih al-Bukhari: kitab al-tawhid, bab qawl Allah ta‘ala ‘lim al- 
ghayb...). But numerous hadiths describe the Prophet knowing future events, 
such as one in which God teaches him “all that is in the heavens and the earth”; 
Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi: kitab al-tafsir, bab min strat sad. Muslim scholars have thus 
concluded that the Prophet either had qualified knowledge of the unseen or that 
God granted him this knowledge at a particular time in his life, often thought to 
be during his Ascension to Heaven from Jerusalem. See, for example, Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Tartkh Madinat Dimashq, ed. ‘Umar al-‘ Amrawi, 80 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 
1995-97), 11:5. Debate over the Prophet’s knowledge of the unseen has proven 
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Attaining the Hoped-for in Service of 
the Messenger (may God’s peace 
and blessings be upon him) 


{In the name of God, the Most Gracious, the Most Merciful. And praise be to 
God, and peace be upon His elect servants. }! 

Question: The hadith “Whomever you all have found committing the ac- 
tion of the people of Lot, kill the active and the passive partners”? appears 
among the hadiths of Ibn ‘Abbas, Abu Hurayrah, and Jabir. 

The hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas was included by Abu Dawud,’ al-Tirmidhi,* al- 
Nasa’i [in his Sunan al-Kubra],° Ibn Majah,‘ Ibn Abi al-Dunya in the Dhamm 
al-Malahi (The Condemnation of Distractions),’ Abu Ya‘la [al-Mawsili]® and 
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al-‘Adani’ in their two Musnads, by ‘Abd b. Humayd" and Ibn al-Jarud in the 
Muntaqa," by al-Daraqutni in his Sunan,” by al-Tabarani!’ and al-Hakim in 
the Mustadrak — and he rated it sahth'*— as well as by al-Bayhaqi in his Sunan’ 
and al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi in his Mukhtarah.'° 

A group of the leading hadith scholars (a immat al-huffaz) have declared 
the hadith sahih, [among them] al-Hakim, as we have already mentioned; Ibn 
al-Jarud, since he included it in his Muntagd and restricted himself in that book 
to what is sahih; and al-Diya’, since he included it in his Mukhtarah and re- 
stricted himself in that book to what is sahih but did not appear in the 
Sahihayn."’ And it has been said that what is sahih in that book is stronger than 
what is [declared] sahih in the Mustadrak. Ibn al-Talla‘ also declared it sahith 
in his Ahkam,'* as quoted from him by the hadith master Ibn Hajar’? in his work 
documenting the hadiths used by al-Rafi‘i° [in his Muharrar in Shafi‘i law]. 
And when the hadith master Abu al-Fadl al-‘Iraqi”' reported in his commentary 
on al-Tirmidhi that al-Hakim ranked it as sahih, he affirmed that ruling and 
provided as well numerous transmissions bolstering its isnad. 

The hadith of Abu Hurayrah” was included by Ibn Majah,” al-Bazzar,” 
Ibn Jarir [al-Tabari] and al-Hakim,” who rated it as sahih as well, and also by 
Ibn al-Talla‘ (NB: It is also included in al-Tirmidhi’s Jami ‘).”° But the hadith 
master Ibn Hajar added a corrective comment to Ibn al-Talla‘’s rating of sahih 
for the hadith: “The hadith of Abu Hurayrah is not reliable (dam yasihha).” I 
say, however, that Ibn Jarir [al-Tabari] rated as sahih both the hadith of Abu 
Hurayrah and that of Ibn ‘Abbas in his Zahdhib al-Athar,2’ and perhaps this is 
what led al-Hakim to rate the hadith of Abu Hurayrah as sahih. But Ibn ‘Abbas’ 
hadith has been established [as sufficiently reliable] (thabata), and al-Dhahabi 
noted, regarding al-Hakim’s sahih rating for Abu Hurayrah’s hadith: “In its 
chain is ‘Asim b. ‘Umar al-‘Umari, and he is weak (da 7f).” And the hadith 
master al- ‘Iraqi apologized on behalf of [al-Hakim] by saying that he included 
it only as an attestation (shahid)* for the hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

As for the hadith of Jabir, al-Tirmidhi” alluded to it when he said, after 
[presenting] the hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas: “And on this subject there are also [ha- 
diths] from Jabir and Abu Hurayrah.” And al-‘Traqi said in his commentary [on 
al-Tirmidhi’s Jami ]: Ibn Hazm transmitted it from a path via Muhammad b. 
al-Qasim, from Yahya b. Ayyub, from ‘Abbad b. Kathir, from [‘Abdallah b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Aqil, from Jabir, that the Messenger of God, may God’s peace 
and blessings be upon him, said: “Whoever has committed the action of the 
people of Lot, kill him”].* Ibn Wahb transmitted it from Yahya b. Ayyub, from 
aman, from Ibn ‘Aqil. 

Al-Harith b. Abi Usamah also included the hadith of Jabir in his Musnad,*! 
as did Ibn Jarir [al-Tabari] in his Tahdhīb al-Athdr, from the path of ‘Abbad b. 
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Kathir, from ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Aqil, from Jabir, that: “I heard the 
Messenger of God (s) say, while on the pulpit: ‘Whoever has committed the 
act of the people of Lot, kill him.’ And I saw another path for that hadith from 
the hadiths of ‘Ali, which escaped both the masters al-‘Iraqi and Ibn Hajar. Ibn 
Jarir [al-Tabari] said, in his Tahdhib al-Athar: Muhammad b. Ma‘mar al- 
Bahrani narrated to me, saying: Yahya b. ‘Abdallah b. Bakr narrated to us, say- 
ing: Husayn b. Zayd narrated to us, from Ja‘ far b. Muhammad, from his father, 
from his grandfather, from ‘Ali, who said: The Messenger of God (s) said: ‘The 
person who has committed the act of the people of Lot is stoned, whether he is 
muhsan* or not (yurjamu man ‘amila ‘amal gawm Lit uhsina aw lam yuhsan).’ 

Nore: Al-Hakim only needed to resort to an attesting text for his sahih 
rating of this hadith because of its transmitter from “Ikrimah, from Ibn ‘Abbas, 
[namely] ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr, the freeman (maw/a) of al-Muttalib. The majority 
(jumhur) has deemed him reliable (thiqah), including Malik, al-Bukhari, and 
Muslim, who included his hadiths in the main hadiths of the Sahihayn (i.e., as 
opposed to corroborating narrations). Abu Dawud and al-Nasa’i considered 
him weak (da “‘‘afahu), and because of that al-Nasa’i rejected this hadith. 
Yahya” said: “He was weakened.” Al-Dhahabi said in his Mizan, after report- 
ing all of this, that “he was not at all weakened, nor was he weak. Yes, he is not 
as reliable as al-Zuhri and the like.” He continued: “And Ahmad b. Abi Maryam 
transmitted from Ibn Ma ‘in that he said: ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr is reliable, but he 
is criticized for the hadith of ‘Ikrimah, from Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet (s) 
said: “Kill the active and passive partner.” Al-Dhahabi commented on that: 
“His hadith is salih hasan,* falling short of the highest levels of sahih.”* 

What is established in the hadith sciences is that [a transmitter] of that de- 
scription, if a parallel% or attesting [transmission] if found for him, his hadith 
is rated as sound. For this reason, al-Hakim needed to provide the hadith of 
Abu Hurayrah so that it could serve as an attestation for the hadith of Ibn 
‘Abbas. Although Abu Hurayrah’s hadith did not meet the condition of sahih, 
he only cited it as an attestation and not as a primary hadith (as/) to complete 
the rating of Ibn ‘Abbas’s hadith as sahih. The hadith master Abu al-Fadl al- 
‘Iraqi produced numerous paths for Ibn ‘Abbas’ hadith to bolster al-Hakim’s 
sahih rating of it. He said: 


It has also appeared via the transmission of Dawud b. al-Husayn,” ‘Abbad 
b. Mansur and Husayn b. ‘Abdallah, [all] from ‘Tkrimah.** So these three cor- 
roborate ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr. Ahmad [Ibn Hanbal] included Dawud’s narration 
in his Musnad” with the aforementioned wording, and it was included by 
Ibn Jarir [al-Tabari] and al-Bayhaqi in his Sunan,*! with the wording: ““Who- 
ever has sex with (waqa‘a) a man, kill him.” And the narration of ‘Abbad 
was included by al-Bayhaqi with the wording: “Concerning the person who 
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commits the act of the people of Lot, and concerning the man who is had sex 
with (yu tā fi nafsihi), [the Prophet] said: ‘He is killed.”® And Ibn Jarir [al- 
Tabari] included it in his Zahdhib al-Athar® with the wording: “The Prophet 
(s) said, ‘Kill the active and the passive partner in the act of Lot (al-liifivah).”” 
Al-Tabarani included Husayn’s narration in the Mu jam al-Kabir* with the 
previous wording. 


Al- Traqi also produced two other paths for Abu Hurayrah’s hadith, one of 
them in the Mustadrak [of al-Hakim]* and the Mu jam al-Awsat* of al- 
Tabarani, and the second in al-Tabarani’s Mu jam al-Awsat. But these two have 
wordings that differ with the previous wording. He then produced the hadith 
of Jabir, as discussed earlier, and then said: “And on this topic, [there are ha- 
diths] from Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari in al-Bayhaqi’s [books]*’ and from Ayyub in 
al-Tabarani’s Mu jam al-Kabir.”** This is the sum of the attesting texts that al- 
‘Iraqi presented to authenticate the hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

I have said: I have found another attestation in addition to those. Abu 
Nu‘aym said in his Hilyat: 


Abu Muhammad Talhah and Abu Ishaq Sa‘d narrated to us: “Muhammad b. 
Ishaq al-Naqid reported to us, both (sic) saying: Muhammad b. ‘Uthman b. 
Abi Shaybah narrated to us: My father narrated to us: Waki‘ narrated to us: 
Muhammad b. Qays narrated to us, from Abu Hasin (‘Uthman b. ‘Asim al- 
Asadi), from Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman, that ‘Uthman looked out over the people 
(ashrafa ‘ala) on the day he was attacked in his house (vawm al-dar) and 
said: ‘Have you all not come to know that killing is not due except for four 
cases: A man who has apostatized after having entered Islam, who has com- 
mitted adultery after having married, who took a life without right, or who 
has committed the act of the people of Lot?”® 


[Abu Bakr] Ibn Abi Shaybah said in his Musannaf,*° “Waki‘ narrated to 
us: Muhammad b. Qays narrated to us, from Abu Hasin, from Abu ‘Abd al- 
Rahman that ‘Uthman looked out over the people on the day he was attacked 
in his house and said: “Have you all not come to know that the blood of a Mus- 
lim person does not become licit except for four things: a man who has com- 
mitted the act of the people of Lot (sic)?’ This isndd is sahih, and ‘Uthman’s, 
may God be pleased with him, statement to the people ‘Have you all not come 
to know’ is evidence for that [fact] being well known among them, just as the 
first three reasons mentioned with it. And Ibn Abi Shaybah said: “Ghassan b. 
Mudar narrated to us, from Sa‘id b. Yazid, from Abu Nadra: Ibn ‘Abbas was 
asked what the punishment (hadd) of the sodomite (/iifi), and he said: ‘The 
highest building in the town is sought out, and he is thrown from it backwards, 
and then this is followed by stoning.’” And ‘Abd al-Razzaq said in his 
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Musannaf*' : from Ibn Jurayj (tahwil)” ; and Ibn Abi Shaybah*® said: Muham- 
mad b. Bakr narrated to us, from Ibn Jurayj, who said: ‘Abdallah b. ‘Uthman 
b. Khuthaym reported to me that he heard Mujahid and Sa‘id b. Jubayr narrate 
from Ibn ‘Abbas that he said, concerning the virgin who is found committing 
sodomy (/afivah), that he is stoned. And Ibn Abi Shaybah said: 


Waki‘ narrated to us from Ibn Abi Layla, from al-Qasim Abu al-Walid, 
from Yazid b. Qays, that ‘Ali stoned a sodomite. He also said: Waki‘ nar- 
rated to us, from Sufyan, from Jabir, from Mujahid, concerning the 
sodomite: He is stoned whether he was married (uhsana) or not. He said: 
Yazid narrated to us: Hammad b. Salama reported to us, from Hammad b. 
Abi Sulayman, from Ibrahim [al-Nakha‘i], concerning the sodomite: If any- 
one were to be stoned twice, it would be this person. And [Ibn Abi Shaybah] 
said: ‘Abd al-A‘la narrated to us, from Sa‘id, from Qatadah, from ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. ‘Abdallah b. Ma‘mar concerning the sodomite: Stoning is the re- 
quirement for him, the death of the people of Lot. And he said: ‘Abd al- 
A‘la narrated to us, from Sa‘id, from Qatadah, from Jabir b. Zayd, who 
said: The prohibition/inviolability (hurma) of the buttocks (al-dubur) is 
greater than the prohibition/inviolability of the vagina (farj). And Qatadah 
said: We understand it as [requiring] stoning. 


[Al-Suyuti concludes], all of these reports (thar) are attestations for bol- 
stering the Hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

And how could Yahya,“ Abu Dawud, and al-Nasa’i be relied upon regard- 
ing the weakness of the hadith’s narrator (i.e., ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr), assuming 
he alone had narrated it, when the leading imams had declared him reliable, 
among them Malik, al-Bukhari, and Muslim, all of whom are considered su- 
perior to every hadith master in their own age and the ages after? And they in- 
cluded hadiths through him in the primary (usa/) hadiths [in their books]. 
Al-Dhahabi said in his Müqizah: 


Those who were used for hadiths by the two Shaykhs (i.e., al-Bukhari and 
Muslim) or by one of them fall into two groups: (1) those that the two of 
them used as proof in their primary hadiths and (2) those they used for parallel 
narrations or for attestation texts to be taken into consideration. As for a trans- 
mitter used as proof by both [imams] or only by one of them, but who was 
neither deemed reliable [by other critics] nor found fault with, he is reliable 
and his hadiths [are] strong. As for a transmitter who was used by both as 
proof or only by one and who had been criticized, sometimes that criticism 
[is characterized by bad-faith or bias (ta ‘annut), while the majority agrees on 
him being reliable. In this case, that transmitter’s hadiths are strong as well. 
And sometimes the criticism]*° of that transmitter’s laxity or inaccurate re- 
tention (Hifzihi) merits consideration. This transmitter’s hadiths do not fall 
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below the level of hasan, which can be called among the lower levels of 
sahih. And there is not in the two books, by God’s praise, a man who was 
used as proof by al-Bukhari or Muslim in their primary hadiths whose trans- 
missions were weak. Rather, they are either hasan or sahih. And among those 
whom al-Bukhari or Muslim used for their attesting or parallel [corroborating] 
narrations are some with some problem [in] their retention (hifz) and some 
hesitation in declaring them reliable. So everyone whose hadiths were used 
in the Sahihayn has passed the test (gafaza al-qantarah, literally “jumped 
over the viaduct”), so there is no turning away from him except with clear 
proof (burhdn). Yes, [the category of] sahih consists of levels, and reliable 
transmitters fall into classes. 


Thus ends al-Dhahabi’s discussion in the Miigizah. He also mentioned in 
his Mizan that ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr’s hadiths “were included in the Sahihayn 
among the primary hadiths.’’*’ So how can his hadiths be ruled weak, as you 
see in al-Dhahabi’s discussion here, when he was not even alone in narrating 
the hadith? Indeed, there are corroborating narrations from ‘Ikrimah, and his 
hadith also has attesting texts from the transmission of a number of Compan- 
ions. So it was for this reason that those hadith masters who declared it sahih 
did so, and they did not pay heed to the weak rating of those who declared its 
narrator weak. Al-Hakim needed to produce an attesting text for the hadith be- 
cause, [taken] at their lowest level, ‘Amr’s hadiths are hasan, so they require 
attestation to raise them up to the level of sahih. And God knows best. 

ANOTHER NOTE: The hadith master Ibn Hajar mentioned in his indexing 
(takhrij) of the hadiths of al-Rafi‘i[’s Muharrar]** that the above-mentioned 
hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas is “disagreed on in terms of its attestation (mukhtalaf fi 
thubutihi),’ and in this he draws attention to an important point of knowledge 
in the field of the technical terms of Hadith study (istilah al-hadith). I wanted 
to clarify this point, since those with no awareness of the science of Hadith 
will not understand Ibn Hajar’s intention in that, and one might misunderstand 
it as impugning the Hadith, as those with no knowledge of the science con- 
cluded from al-Tirmidhi’s statement regarding the Hadith “I am the abode of 
wisdom and ‘Ali is its gate,” in some of the recensions (nusakh) [of his Jami ] 
that “This hadith is munkar.”? 

Such people thought, based on that, that al-Tirmidhi meant that the hadith 
is false (batil) or forged, [this being due to] their lack of knowledge regarding 
the technical terms of Hadith and their ignorance that munkar is one of the 
types of weak hadiths that appear. It is not from among the categories of false 
or forged hadiths.© Rather, scholars adopted that phrase as a technical term, 
making it a label for a defined type of weak hadith, just as grammarians made 
“mawsiul’” (relative pronoun) a technical label for one type of definite nouns 
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(al-ma rifah). And it occurred in the case of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi“! in his His- 
tory [of Baghdad] that he transmitted a false hadith and said after it, “This ha- 
dith is munkar.” So al-Dhahabi took issue with him in the Mizan: “What a 
shock from al-Khatib,” how he used the phrase munkar on this false report. 
Rather, munkar is used for [hadiths like] the Hadith of the Two Great Buckets 
(qullatayn).® And in his Mizan, he described as munkar a number of hadiths 
from the Musnad of Ahmad [Ibn Hanbal], the Sunan of Abu Dawud and other 
relied-upon books, indeed, even from the Sahihayn as well.™ 

But this only means what is understood by the hadith masters, namely, that 
the property of munkar (nakara) stems from being an isolated transmission 
(fardivyah). And being an isolated transmission does not entail that the hadith’s 
matn is weak, let alone false. One school of thought, such as [that of] Ibn al- 
Salah, views the terms munkar and anomalous (shādhdh) as synonyms [in 
describing reports]. How many hadiths are there in the Sahihayn that have been 
described as anomalous, such as Muslim’s hadith denying the reading of the 
basmalah [aloud] in prayer? For indeed Imam al-Shafi‘i, may God be pleased 
with him, ruled that it was anomalous.® And it is not for you to say that they 
(i.e., al-Bukhari and Muslim) required as a condition for the sahih rating that 
the hadith not be anomalous, for how would that be correct if it is included in 
the Sahih while it is ruled anomalous? 

This is also due to your lack of knowledge regarding weakness [in hadiths]. 
For, indeed, Ibn al-Salah, when he mentioned the definition (dabif) of the sahih 
category and set as a condition that it not be shadhdh, said at the end of his 
discussion: “This is the [condition] for the hadith that is judged to be sahih 
without any disagreement among the people of Hadith.” So he alluded to this 
being the definition for the level of sahih by agreement (al-sahih al-muttafaq 

‘alayhi). But another type of sahih does fit into that definition, namely, the 
disagreed-upon sahih (al-sahih al-mukhtalaf fihi). For this reason al-Zarkashi® 
said in his commentary on the Mukhtasar of Ibn al-Salah: “[The category 
of] disagreed-upon sahih falls outside this definition.” Then Ibn al-Salah 
mentioned other important points of knowledge, among them that the [category 
of] sahih subdivides into agreed upon and disagreed upon and as well as well- 
known (mashhir) and rare (gharib), and he clarified all that.© 

Al-Zarkashi said in his commentary and the hadith master Ibn Hajar said 
in his Remarks [on Ibn al-Salah]” at that point that al-Hakim mentioned in his 
Introduction (Madkhal)" that sahih hadiths are divided into ten categories, five 
agreed upon and five disagreed upon. The first type of the first [category] is 
what both al-Bukhari and Muslim chose, and that is the first level of the sahih, 
which is narrated by a well-known Companion who has two transmitters [nar- 
rating] from him. And the hadiths transmitted by this criterion do not number 
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ten thousand. The second: the sahih hadith narrated by an upstanding, accurate 
(dabift) transmitter from the upstanding, accurate (dabif) transmitter, back to 
the Companion, but who only has one transmitter [who narrates] from him. 
Third: reports from a group among the Successors that only have one trans- 
mitter [narrating] from each of them. Fourth: those solitary narrations of limited 
attestation that are transmitted by reliable, upstanding narrators and narrated 
by one of the reliable transmitters alone without other paths recorded in the 
books [of Hadith].” Fifth: hadiths from a group of the imams, from their fathers 
and from their grandfathers, but the transmission of these hadiths only became 
widespread from their fathers, from their grandfathers through them.” 

As for the five categories whose soundness is disagreed on, the first is the 
cast (mursal)" hadith, which is considered sahih by the scholars of Kufa. Sec- 
ond: the transmission of obfuscators (mudallisin)> when they do not specify 
hearing transmissions directly. In other words, they do not specify their direct 
audition (samā `. This type is sahih according to a number of scholars. Third: 
a report narrated by a reliable transmitter from an imam of the Muslims, who 
then provides an isndd [back to the Prophet] for that report, and then a group 
of reliable transmitters narrate it from him but via casting (irsa@/). Fourth: the 
transmission by a hadith scholar (muhaddith) with sound audition and sound 
writing, whose upstanding character seems evident, except that he neither un- 
derstands what he narrates nor retains it exactly (lā yahfazuhu). Indeed, this 
category is sahih according to most scholars of Hadith, although some of them 
do not see that is proof (hujjah). Fifth: transmissions from heretics (mubtadi ah) 
and people with various agendas, for their transmissions are accepted according 
to the people of knowledge if they are truthful (s@digin). Al-Hakim said: “I 
mentioned these categories so that no one would mistake that only what al- 
Bukhari and Muslim included [in their books] is sahih.” 

Once you have understood this, [you will see that, concerning] the state- 
ment of the hadith master Ibn Hajar that “the hadith of Ibn “Abbas is disagreed 
on in terms of its attestation,” he wanted to show that it fell into the category 
of disagreed upon sahih and not agreed upon sahih. His intention was to com- 
plete the point of knowledge, since his method in that book is that, if a hadith 
fell into the first category, he noted it as being well attested, and if it was from 
the second category, he drew attention to that. And there are in that noble book 
precious gems from the craft of Hadith that only one with in-depth knowledge 
of that science, like its author, would recognize. 

So let the person be wary of daring to speak about the hadiths of the Mes- 
senger of God (s) without knowledge, and let him apply himself assiduously 
to attain that science until he becomes competent, his feet become firm, and 
he delves deeply into it so that he not fall under the hadith: “Whoever speaks 
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without knowledge, he is cursed by the angels of the heavens and Earth.’’”° 
And let him not be deluded just because no one repudiated him in this earthly 
life, for after death the message will come to him either in the grave or on the 
Bridge, where the Prophet (s) will dispute with him, saying: 


How do you speculate about my hadiths and speak about that which you have 
no knowledge? For either you reject something that I said or you attribute to 
me what I have not said. Have you not read what was revealed to me: “And 
pursue not that of which you have no knowledge; hearing, sight and the heart, 
all of these shall be questioned.” (Q. 17:36) 


O what an embarrassment for him on that day! O what a scandal for him, 
this, if he dies a Muslim, and otherwise he will be punished! And refuge be 
sought with God from a vile finale (sū al-khatimah) [to the affairs of this 
world]. As the preachers say in the pulpits in some of their sermons: “And sins, 
how many sins a servant [of God] is punished for because of a vile end.” As 
Shaykh Muhyi al-Din al-Qurashi al-Hanafi quoted in his Tadhkirah, from 
Imam Abu Hanifah, may God be pleased with him: “What strips people most 
of faith upon death, or the greatest cause of this, is injustice (zu/m),” and what 
injustice is greater than the insolence of delving into the hadiths of the Mes- 
senger of God (s) without knowledge? 


We ask God for safety and well-being. 


Endnotes 


1. { } not in the ms. relied upon by the Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi (DKA) edition. The 
Dar al-Kitab al-‘Ilmiyyah (DKI) edition says it is missing from some mss. 

2. Arabic: man wajadtumithu ya ‘malu ‘amal qawm lit fa aqtuli al-fa ‘il wa al- 
maf ül bihi. 

3. Abu Dawud Sulayman b. al-Ash‘ath al-Sijistani (d. 275/889), Sunan Abi Dawiid: 
kitāb al-hudiid, bab fi man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit. The key portion of the isnād 
is: ... Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas 
— the Prophet: man wajadtumihu ya ‘malu ‘amal qawm lit fa aqtulū al-fa ‘il wa 
al-maf ul bihi. See also al-Khara’iti, Masawi’ al-Akhlaq, 202. Abu Dawud also 
notes the parallel isndds of ... Sulayman b. Bilal — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr..., and... 
‘Abbad b. Mansur — ‘Ikrimah..., and ... Dawud b. Husayn — ‘Ikrimah. ... 

4. Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi: kitab al-hudiid, 
bab fi-man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit. The key portion of the isndd is: ... “Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr— ‘Ikrimah — Ibn “Abbas — the Prophet: 
man wajadtumithu ya ‘malu ‘amal qawm lit fa aqtulii al-fa il wa al-maf 'ūl bihi. 

5. This particular matn is not found in either of al-Nasa’i’s Sunans. What the Sunan 
al-Kubra actually contains is the hadith la ‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm 
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lit, la‘ana Allah man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit, la ʻana Allāh man ‘amila ‘amal 
qawm lit via the same isndd as the Hadith of Killing the Active/Passive Partner, 
i.e., ... Abd al- Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas 
— the Prophet); Ahmad b. Shu‘ayb al-Nasa’i (d. 303/916), Sunan al-Nasa 7 al- 
Kubra, ed. Shu‘ayb al-Arna’ut et al. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1421/2001), 
6:485-86. Here al-Nasa’i describes ‘Amr as “not strong” (laysa bi gawi). The 
Sunan al-Kubra is a much larger collection than al-Nasa’i’s more famous 
Mujtaba, often referred to simply as Sunan al-Nasa 7. Unlike the Mujtaba, it in- 
cludes many unreliable hadiths and relies on transmitters whom al-Nasa’i himself 
considered deeply flawed. For the most recent study on al-Nasa’i and his Hadith 
collection, see Christopher Melchert, “The Life and Works of al-Nasa’i,” Journal 
of Semitic Studies 54, no. 1 (2014): 377-406. 

Muhammad b. Yazid Ibn Majah (d. 273/886), Sunan Ibn Majah: kitab al-hudiid, 
bab fi man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit. The key portion of the isndd is: ... “Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — the Prophet: 
man wajadtumihu ya malu ‘amal qawm lit fa aqtuli al-fa ‘il wa al-maf ul bihi. 
Abu Bakr Ibn Abi al-Dunya (d. 281/894), Dhamm al-Malahi, ed. Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata (Cairo: Dar al-I'tisam, 1407/1987), 65. The key portion of 
the isndad is: ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn 
‘Abbas — the Prophet, but the matn varies from the others: fi-man ‘amila ‘amal 
qawm lit yuqtalu al-fa ‘il wa al-maf Ul bihi. 

Abu Ya'la al-Mawsili (d. 307/919-20), Musnad, ed. Husayn Salim Asad, 13 vols. 
(Damascus: Dar al-Ma’mun, 1404/1984), 4:346-8. The key portion of the isnad 
is: ... Abd al-’Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr— ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas 
— the Prophet: man wajadtumithu ya malu ‘amal qawm lit fa aqtuli al-fa ‘il wa 
al-maf iil bihi. The hadith also appears with the clause on bestiality (see ibid., 
5:128) via the isndad: ... “Abd al-Malik b. ‘Amr — Zuhayr b. Muhammad — ‘Amr 
b. Abi ‘Amr -— ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — the Prophet. 

Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Yahya al-‘Adani (d. 243/858) was a hadith scholar 
who lived for a long time in Makkah. He was a teacher of al-Tirmidhi, Muslim, 
and Ibn Majah and was one of al-Nasa’1’s sources. His Sunan appears not to have 
survived. I have found no record of the isnad. 

‘Abd b. Humayd (d. 249/863), Musnad ‘Abd b. Humayd, ed. Subhi Badri al- 
Samarra’i and Mahmud Muhammad Sa‘idi (Cairo: Maktabat al-Sunnah, 1408/ 
1988), 200. The key portion of the isnad is: ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far — ‘Amr b. Abi 
‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — the Prophet: man wajadtumūhu ya malu ‘amal 
gawm lit fa aqtulii al-fa il wa al-maf il bihi, with the addition of the Bestiality 
Clause. See also al-Tabari, Zahdhib al-Athar: Musnad Ibn ‘Abbas, ed. Mahmud 
Muhammad Shakir, 2 vols. (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Madan, n.d.), 2:554. 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali Ibn al-Jarud al-Naysaburi (d. 307/919-20), A/-Muntaqa, ed. 
‘Abdallah ‘Umar al-Barudi (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Kitab al-Thaqafiyyah, 1408/ 
1988), 208. The key portion of the isndad is: ... Sulayman b. Bilal — ‘Amr b. Abi 
‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — the Prophet: man wajadtumithu ya malu ‘amal 
qawm lit fa aqtulū al-fa il wa al-maf ül bihi. 
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‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-Daraqutni (d. 385/995), Sunan, ed. ‘Abdallah Hashim Yamani, 
4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma'‘rifah, 1966), 3:124. The key portion of the isndd is: 
... Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — 
the Prophet: man wajadtumithu ya malu ‘amal gawm lit fa aqtulii al-fa ‘il wa al- 
maf ül bihi. 
Abu al-Qasim Sulayman al-Tabarani (d. 360/971), Al-Mu jam al-Kabir, ed. 
Hamdi ‘Abd al-Majid al-Salafi, 25 vols. (Mosul: Maktabat al-Zahra’, 1983/1404), 
11:212. The key portion of the isndd is: ... Sulayman b. Bilal — Husayn b. 
‘Abdallah — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — the Prophet: man wajadtumūhu ya malu 
amal qawm lit fa aqtulū al-fa il wa al-maf'ūl bihi. Note: That isndd does not 
include ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr. The hadith also appears at ibid., 11:226 with the clause 
on bestiality inverted via the isnād of... Dawud b. al-Husayn — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn 
‘Abbas — the Prophet. This is also found in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al- 
San‘ani, 3:364. In my opinion, the narrations of this hadith via Dawud b. al- 
Husayn are inconsistent (mudtarib) due to major and erratic variations in the 
matns. See also note 39 below. 
Hakim al-Naysaburi (d. 415/1014), Al-Mustadrak (Hyderabad: Da’irat al- 
Ma‘arif al-‘Uthmaniyyah, n.d.), 4:355-56. The key portion of the isndd is: ... 
Ibn Wahb — Sulayman b. Bilal — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — 
the Prophet: man wajadtumihu ya malu ‘amal qawm lit fa aqtulii al-fa ‘il wa 
al-maf ul bihi. It also appears via the isndd: ... ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far al-Makhrami 
— ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr... etc., with the addition of the Bestiality Clause, as well as 
via the isnād: ... Dawud b. al-Husayn — ‘Ikrimah, etc., with the wording man 
waqa a ala rajul fa aqtulihu, along with the clause man waqa‘a ‘ala dhat 
mahram fa aqtuliihu, whose sahih rating by al-Hakim is disputed by al-Dhahabi. 
(this last matn also appears in al-Khara’iti via the isnād: ‘Ali b. Dawud al-Qantari 
— ‘Abdallah b. Salih — Yahya b. Ayyub — ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz — Ibn Jurayj 
— ‘Ikrimah, etc.; al-Khara’iti, Masawi’al-Akhlaq, 202.) Later scholars were very 
critical of al-Hakim’s tashih, with al-Dhahabi stating that, at most, about one 
third of the material in the Mustadrak was actually sahih, one quarter hasan, 
and the remainder weak or extremely weak, with around 100 hadiths totally 
false. As Ibn al-Amir al-San‘ani states, the notion that the largest part of the 
Mustadrak is sahih is wrong. “Rather, the sahih is the lesser part (bal al-sahih 
fihi maghlub).” Al-Zayla‘i identified the flaws in al-Hakim’s methodology: The 
fact that al-Bukhari and/or Muslim used a narrator does not ensure that any ha- 
dith they narrate is reliable. See al-Dhahabi, Siyar A ‘lam al-Nubala’, ed. Shu‘ayb 
al-Arna’ut et al. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1998), 17:175; al-Zayla‘i, Nasb 
al-Rayah, 1:342; Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Amir al-San‘ani, A/-Jrshdd ila Taysir 
al-Ijtihad, ed. Muhammad Subhi Hallaq (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Rayyan, 1992), 
52; 
Abu Bakr Ahmad al-Bayhaqi, A/-Sunan al-Kubra, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir 
‘Ata, 11 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1420/1999), 8:403-4. The main 
part of the isndd is: ... “Abd al-'Aziz b. Muhammad — ‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr — 
‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — the Prophet, with the wording: man wajadtumuhu 
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ya'malu ‘amal qawm lüt fa aqtulii al-fa il wa al-maf iil bihi. Al-Bayhaqi also 
gives the isnad: ... Dawud b. al-Husayn — ‘Ikrimah, etc., with the wording man 
waqa a ‘ala rajul fa aqtulūhu. 
Diya’ al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wajid al-Magqdisi, A-Ahddith al-Mukhtarah, 
ed. “Abd al-Malik Duhaysh, 13 vols. (Makkah: Dar Khadir, 1421/2001), 12: 
204-05. 
This is not stated explicitly by al-Maqdisi in his short introduction, but it can be 
safely inferred. See ibid., 1:69-70. 
Ibn al-Talla‘ (d. 497/1104) states that the Hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas “has been estab- 
lished” (thabata); Muhammad b. Faraj al-Qurtubi Ibn al-Talla‘, Agdiyat Rasiil 
Allah (often known as Al-Ahkam), ed. Faris Fathi Ibrahim (Cairo: Dar Ibn al- 
Haytham, 1426/2006), 24. 
This Aafiz is Shihab al-Din Ahmad Ibn Hajar al-‘ Asqalani (d. 852/1449) of Cairo. 
‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Rafi‘i (d. 623/1226) of Qazvin is a leading 
Shafi‘i figure. His Muharrar is a major source for Shafi‘i law. 
Zayn al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim b. al-Husayn al-‘Iraqi (d. 806/1404), the great hadith 
scholar of Cairo and an important teacher of Ibn Hajar. His commentary on Jami‘ 
al-Tirmidhi has survived at least in part and has been edited (but not published) 
by students at the Islamic University of Madinah. See www.ahlalhdeeth.com/vb/ 
showthread.php?t=34839. 
There are several variations, but the main text is: “The Prophet (s) said, concern- 
ing the one who commits the act of the people of Lot, ‘Stone both the top and the 
bottom partner’ (fi alladhi ya malu ‘amal qawm lit qala urjumi al-a lā wa al- 
asfal urjumithuma jami‘an).” 
Sunan Ibn Majah: kitab al-hudid, man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit. The key part of 
the isndd is: ... “Asim b. ‘Umar al- ‘Umari — Suhayl — his father — Abu Hurayrah 
—the Prophet: ft alladhī ya ‘malu ‘amal gawm lit qala urjumi al-a ‘la wa al-asfal 
urjumuhuma jami an. 
Ahmad b. ‘Amr al-Bazzar (d. 292/904-5), Al-Bahr al-Zakhkhar a.k.a. Musnad 
al-Bazzar, ed. ‘Adil Sa‘d (Medina: Maktabat al-‘Ulum wa al-Hikam, 2009), 
16:43. The isndad is: “Ali b. Sahl al-Mada’ini — ‘Abdallah b. Nafi‘ al-Sayigh — 
‘Asim b. ‘Umar — Suhayl — his father — Abu Hurayrah — the Prophet: man ‘amila 
amal qawm lit fa aqtuli al-fa ‘il wa’l-maf ul bihi. 
Al-Hakim, Al-Mustadrak, 4:355. The key part of the isndd is: ... “Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar al-‘Umari — Sahl [sic] — his father — Abu Hurayrah — the 
Prophet: man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit fa aqtulii al-fa il wa al-maf ül bihi. This 
narration is inconsistent (mudtarib), in my opinion, for it clashes in both isnad 
and matn wording with the other narrations through Suhayl — his father — Abu 
Hurayrah. Cf. al-Ajurri, Dhamm al-Liwat, 59. For further confusion regarding 
the wording, see also al-Khara’iti, Masawi’ al-Akhlaq, 202. 
Al-Tirmidhi, Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi. The isndad is the same as Ibn Majah’s above, but 
with the wording: uqtulū al-fa il wa al-maf‘ul bihi. Al-Tirmidhi notes that only 
‘Asim b. ‘Umar narrates it from Suhayl and that “Asim is considered weak due 
to his retention (hifz). 
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Al-Tabari states that the narration from ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas “has a sahih 
sanad in our opinion,” but that others find flaws (‘i/a/) in it, namely, the con- 
troversy surrounding ‘Ikrimah. Al-Tabari, Tahdhib al-Athar: Musnad Ibn 
‘Abbas, 1:550-51. 
A shahid (lit. witness) report provides attestation for a hadith’s meaning. Unlike 
parallel transmissions (mutaba ‘ah), which corroborate a particular narration 
from a source, attestations/attesting reports are often separate hadiths but share 
a similar meaning. Thus, Muslim scholars often said that “Mutaba ‘ah strenghens 
a narration, while a shahid strengthens a Hadith.” See Jonathan Brown, Hadith: 
Muhammad’ Legacy in the Medieval and Modern World (Oxford: Oneworld, 
2009), 92-93. 
Al-Tirmidhi, Jami‘ al-Tirmidht. 
Ibn Hazm, A/-Muhalla, 11 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Afaq al-Jadidah, n.d.), 11:383. A 
hadith with the isndad in braces { } appears in Musnad Ibn Hanbal and Sunan Ibn 
Majah, but its wording is “inna akhwaf ma akhafu ‘ala ummati amal gawm lit”; 
Musnad Ibn Hanbal, 3:382; Sunan Ibn Majah, ibid.; al-Hakim, Al-Mustadrak, 
ibid., Abu Ya‘la al-Mawsili, Musnad, 4:97; al-Ajurri, Dhamm al-Liwat, 45. 
Al-Harith b. Abi Usama (d. 282/895-6) wrote a Musnad that has not survived. It 
has been reconstructed by relying on the work ofa scholar who had access to the 
book, Nur al-Din al-Haythami’s (d. 807/1405) Bughyat al-Bahith ‘an Zawa’id 
Musnad al-Harith. See al-Haythami, Bughyat al-Bahith ‘an Zawa id Musnad al- 
Harith, ed. Husayn Ahmad al-Bakiri, 2 vols. (Madinah: al-Jami ‘ah al-Islamiyyah, 
1992), 1:565-66 (via the same isndd as above Hadith of Jabir, with the same 
wording: man amila ‘amal qawm lit fa aqtuliihu). This hadith is also found via 
the same isndd cited by Ibn Hazm in al-Khara’ iti, Masawi’ al-Akhlagq, 301. 
Muhsan is a legal term that denotes a Muslim who has at some point consum- 
mated a marriage. 
Identifying the speaker as Yahya here might be an error on al-Suyuti’s part. Al- 
Dhahabi introduces this comment as coming from “Ibn al-Qattan,” which al- 
Suyuti understands as the famous Basran hadith transmitter and critic Yahya b. 
Sa‘id al-Qattan (d. 198/813). It is most likely “Ali b. Muhammad Ibn al-Qattan 
al-Fasi of Marrakesh (d. 628/1230); Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, Mizdan al-I tidal 
fi Naqd al-Rijal, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad al-Bijawi, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma ‘rifah, 
[n.d.], reprint of 1963-64 Cairo ‘Isa al-Babi al-Halabi edition), 3:282. This exact 
wording appears in Ibn al-Qattan al-Fasi, Bayan al-Wahm wa al-lham al- 
Wagqi ‘ayn fi Kitab al-Ahkam, ed. al-Husayn Ayat Sa‘id, 5 vols. (Riyadh: Dar al- 
Tayba, 1418/1997), 4:184. 
Salih (suitable) is generally used to mean that the hadith is fit either for consid- 
eration or for direct use as evidence in matters of law. See ‘Abd al-Fattah Abu 
Ghuddah’s comments on Abu Dawud’s letter to Makkah in Abu Ghuddah, ed., 
Thalath Rasa il ft TIm Mustalah al-Hadith (Beirut: Dar al-Basha’ir al-Islamiyyah, 
1997), 38. Though the term hasan was used to describe hadiths occasionally by 
earlier critics like ‘Ali b. al-Madini (d. 234/849), it did not become a defined tech- 
nical term until the work of al-Tirmidhi. He defines hasan as a hadith that “does 
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not have in its isnãd someone who is accused of lying or forgery, is not anomalous 
(shadhdh), and is narrated via more than one chain of transmission.” In other 
words, its isnad was not seriously flawed, and it enjoyed corroboration through 
other narrations, which mitigated the chances ofa serious error creeping into the 
text of the report. Later, the Shafi‘i jurist and hadith scholar al-Khattabi (d. 
388/998) described hasan hadiths as those “with an established basis and whose 
transmitters were well-known”; Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi: kitab al- ‘ilal; Abu Sulayman 
Hamd al-Khattabi, Ma ‘alim al-Sunan, 3d ed., 4 vols. (Beirut: al-Maktabah al- 
‘Ilmiyyah, 1981), 1:6. 

Al-Dhahabi, Mizdn, 3:282. 

Mutaba‘ah: A mutaba ‘ah narration is one that corroborates a transmitter’s nar- 
ration from a source. As such, it has been translated as parellelism by Eerik Dick- 
inson in his translation of Ibn al-Salah’s Mugaddimah. See Ibn al-Salah, An 
Introduction to the Science of the Hadith, trans. Eerik Dickinson (Reading, UK: 
Garnet, 2005), 61; Brown, Hadith, 92-93. 

Interestingly, al-Dhahabi says Dawud b. al-Husayn’s narrations from ‘Ikrimah 
are not accepted; al-Dhahabi, Mizan, 2:5. 

See above notes on the Sunan Abt Dawid, ibid., as well as ‘Abd b. Humayd, 
ibid., al-Tabarani, A/-Mu jam al-Kabir, ibid; al-Bayhaqi, Sunan, ibid., and al- 
Hakim, Mustadrak, ibid. 

Dawud’s narration is inconsistent (mudtarib), in my opinion, due to erratic dif- 
ferences in the matns; see the following note as well. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ibn 
Hanbal (Maymaniyyah printing), 1:300. The key part of the isndd is: ... Ibn Abi 
Habibah Ibrahim b. Isma‘il — Dawud b. al-Husayn — ‘Ikrimah — Ibn ‘Abbas — 
Prophet: uqtulū al-fa il wa al-maf ul bihi fi qawm lit wa al-bahima wa al-waqi‘ 
ala al-bahima wa man waqa ‘ʻa ‘ala mahram fa aqtulūhu. 

Al-Tabari, Tahdhib al-Athar — Musnad Ibn ‘Abbas, ed Mahmud Muhammad 
Shakir, 2 vols. (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Madani, n.d.), 1:554-55. The key part of the 
isnad is: ... Ibrahim b. Isma‘il — Dawud b. al-Husayn... with the wording: man 
waqa a ‘ala rajul fa aqtulithu ya‘ni ‘amal qawm lit and also: ... Ibrahim b. 
Mujamma‘ — Dawud b. Husayn — ‘Ikrimah. .., with the wording: uqtulū al-fa ‘il 
wa al-maf tl bihi fi al-litivah wa man waqa a ‘ala dhat mahram fa aqtulithu. 
This is also found in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, 1:300 (with the inclusion of the 
Bestiality Clause as well). 

Al-Bayhaqi, A/-Sunan, 8:403. 

In his discussion of this narration, al-Dhahabi notes that ‘Abbad is weak; al- 
Dhahabi, A/-Muhadhdhab fi Ikhtisar al-Sunan al-Kabir li al-Bayhagqi, ed. Yasir 
Ibrahim et al., 9 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Watan, 1422/2001), 7:3367. ‘Abbad’s nar- 
ration also appears in the Mustadrak of al-Bayhaqi’s teacher, but only the clause 
on bestiality; al-Hakim, Al-Mustadrak, ibid. 

Al-Tabari, Zahdhib al-Athar, 1:550-51. The isnād is: Muhammad b. Sinan al- 
Fazzaz — ‘Awn b. ‘Umarah — ‘Abbad b. Mansur — ‘Ikrimah..., with the wording: 
uqtulū mawãqi ` al-bahīma wa al-bahima wa al-fa il wa al-maf ül fi al-lūtiyyah 
wa aqtulū kull mawāqi‘ dhāt mahram. 
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Al-Tabarani, A/-Mu jam al-Kabir, 11:226. 

Al-Hakim, Al-Mustadrak, 4:356. The isnad comes via Abu Hurayrah — the 
Prophet, with the wording: la ‘ana Allah sab‘a min khalgihi... mal'un mal tin 
mal'un man ‘amila ‘amal qawm lit.... 

Al-Tabarani, A/-Mu jam al-Awsat, ed. Tariq b. ‘Awad Allah al-Husayni, 10 vols. 
(Cairo: Dar al-Haramayn, 1415/1995), 8:234. The isnad comes via Abu Hurayrah 
— the Prophet, with the wording: /a‘ana Allah sab‘a min khalgihi... mal'un 
mal ‘un mal'un man ‘amila ‘amal qawm Tit..., with al-Tabarani’s remark that 
only Muharrar b. Harun narrated this hadith from al-A ‘raj — Abu Hurayrah. 
This is probably Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari’s hadith from the Prophet, with the word- 
ing: idha ata al-rajul al-rajul fa-huma zaniyan..., which al-Bayhaqi calls 
“munkar by that isnad’; al-Bayhaqi, Sunan al-Kubra, 8:406. See also al-Ajurri, 
Dhamm al-Liwat, 51. 

This might be a reference to a hadith in al-Tabarani’s A/-Mu jam al-Awsat (from 
Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari — the Prophet, with the wording: lā tubashiru al-mar’a al- 
mar’a illa wa huma zaniyatan wa la yubashiru al-rajul al-rajul illa wa huma 
zaniyan), al-Tabarani, Al-Mu jam al-Awsat, 4:266-67. Or it may be a reference 
to a hadith in the Mu jam al-Kabir concerning a man who had committed an in- 
decency with a noble Quraysh youth; al-Tabarani, A/-Mu jam al-Kabir, 4:132. 
Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbahani, Hilyat al-Awliya’ wa Tabagat al-Asfiya’, 10 vols. 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji and Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1416/1997), 8:379. Abu 
Nu‘aym notes, “a rare [narration] (gharib), which Waki‘ alone transmitted from 
Muhammad b. Qays, namely al-Asadi al-Kufi. His hadiths are collected. And 
Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman is al-Sulamt.” 

Abu Bakr ‘Abdallah Ibn Abi Shaybah’s (d. 235/849) (not his nephew, Muham- 
mad b. ‘Uthman, mentioned just above) work contains the same text cited by 
Abu Nu‘aym; Abu Bakr Ibn Abi Shaybah, A/-Musannaf, ed. Kamal Yusuf al- 
Hut, 7 vols. (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Rushd, 1409/1988), 5:453. 

‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 211/826), A/-Musannaf, ed. Habib al-Rahman al- 
A‘zami, 11 vols. (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1403/1983), 7:363. 

Pausing the narration here, al-Suyuti adds another source for the narration from 
Ibn Jurayj. 

For the next series of opinions recorded by Ibn Abi Shaybah, see his Musannaf, 
5:497. 

The ms. used in the DKA edition has mawla Yahya. The editors of the DKI edition 
noted that they only saw this in one ms. 

The one ms. of al-Suyuti’s text relied on for the DKA edition has wa la -m-r. 
The editors of the DKI edition say this appears in some copies. Abu Ghuddah’s 
edition of the Migqizah, by contrast, has wa lā ghumiza, which makes far more 
sense in this context. See Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, A/-Migizah fi TIm Mustalah 
al-Hadith, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah Abu Ghuddah, 4th ed. (Cairo: Dar al-Salam, 1421/ 
2000), 79. 

What appears between the braces { } is not found in al-Suyuti’s quotation from 
al-Dhahabi; however, it does appear in Abu Ghuddah’s edition of the Miigizah. 
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See ibid., 80. This was probably a haplographic error due to the repeated word 
taratan; al-Suyuti skipped to the second instance of taratan, omitting the text in 
between. 

Al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-I tidāl, 3:281. 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Talkhīs al-Habir Takhrij Ahādīth al-Rafi i al-Kabir, ed. 
Hasan ‘Abbas Qutb, 4 vols. (Cairo: Mu’assasat Qurtubah, 1416/1995), 4:103. 
Cf. Ibn Hajar, Al-Dirāyah fi Takhrīj Ahādīth al-Hidayah, ed. ‘Abdallah Hashim 
al-Yamani, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Maʻrifah, n.d.), 2:103. 

Early critics like al-Bukhari, al-Tirmidhi, Abu Zur‘ah al-Razi, Ibn Ma‘in, Ibn 
‘Adi, al-Daraqutni, and al-Khatib al-Baghdadi all considered this hadith to be 
weak or baseless. Later critics, however, like al-‘Ala’i, Ibn Hajar, and al-Suyuti, 
considered its various transmissions together to raise it to the level of hasan. See 
Isma‘il b. Ahmad al-‘Ajluni, Kashf al-Khafa’, ed. Ahmad al-Qalash, 2 vols. 
(Cairo: Dar al-Turath, n.d.), 1:236—237; and Ahmad al-Ghumari’s book on this 
hadith: Fath al-Malik al- ‘Alt bi Sihhat Hadith Bab Madinat al- Ilm ‘Ali, ed. Imad 
Surur (n.p.: n.p., 1426/2005). 

The term munkar (unknown or unfamiliar) was etymologically the converse of 
ma rif (accepted or known) See Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi: kitab al-siyam, bab ma ja’a 
fi man nazala bi gawm fa lā yasiimu illa bi idhnihim and Zayn al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn Rajab, Sharh ‘Tlal al-Tirmidhi, ed. Nur al-Din ‘Itr (n.p.: n.p., 1398/ 
1978), 1:409. One of the earliest definitions of munkar comes from Abu Bakr 
Ahmad al-Bardiji (d. 301/914), who defined it as a hadith known through only 
one narration; Ibn al-Salah, Muqaddimat Ibn al-Salah wa Mahasin al-lIstilah, ed. 
‘A’ ishah ‘Abd al-Rahman (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1989), 244. After Ibn al-Salah 
(d. 643/1245), the term generally denoted a hadith narrated through only one 
chain of transmission, but one of whose narrators was not reliable enough (i.e., 
termed sadiigq or less) to establish it as reliable. See al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-I ‘tidal, 
3:140-1. Transmitters who were prolific and respected for their accuracy could 
transmit uncorroborated material, but with limits. Their reputation was originally 
earned, in great part, by being corroborated by other leading transmitters. Thus 
al-Bardiji says that al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Shabib can narrate solitary (munfarid) ha- 
diths because he is so prolific. Centuries later, Ibn al-Qattan al-Fasi says a reliable 
(thiqah) narrator can transmit such material as long as he does not do so too much; 
al-Dhahabi, Mizan, 1:365, 504. Ibn ‘Adi reveals the flexibility of munkar during 
the early period when he describes the material narrated by Ja‘far b. ‘Umar al- 
Tbli as “all munkar in either their isndd or their matn”; al-Dhahabi, Mizan, 1:561. 
Particularly in the first four centuries of Islam, munkar was often used to indicate 
that a particular transmission of a hadith was unacceptable, with no necessary 
bearing on the overall authenticity of the tradition in question. For example, Abu 
Hatim al-Razi (d. 277/890) calls one narration of the famous hadith “Deeds are 
[judged] only by intentions” (innama al-a ‘mal bi al-niyyat) munkar even though 
that Prophetic tradition is considered sahih; Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, ‘lal al- 
Hadith, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma'‘rifah, 1405/1985), 1:131. In other circum- 
stances, munkar seems to indicate forged or baseless. Some reports that 
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al-Bukhari describes as munkar, Ibn Hibban and al-Hakim call mawdū ‘at; al- 
Dhahabi, Mizan, 2:160. As shown in note 63 below, munkar could also be used 
to show that one was clearly objecting to the hadith’s meaning. 

One of the most influential hadith scholars of the late-early period, Abu Bakr 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Khatib (d. 463/1071) of Baghdad. 

The hadith in question is “Ali is the best of mankind, and whoever denies this 
has disbelieved” (‘Ali khayr al-bashar fa man aba fa qad kafara), which al- 
Dhahabi considers an extremist Shiite (rdfidi) report. See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Tartkh Baghdad, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata, 14 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1417/1997), 7:433 (in the text of the 7arikh Baghdad, the hadith is 
‘Ali khayr al-bashar fa man imtara fa qad kafara. Al-Dhahabi goes on to say 
that hadith scholars use munkar for hadiths that suffer from relatively minor flaws 
in their transmission, such as the hadith “If water reaches two large pitcher’s full 
(qullatayn) it does not bear ritual filth” (idha kana al-ma’ qullatayn...), which 
appears in the Sunans of Abu Dawud, al-Nasa’i, and al-Tirmidhi. It lacked sahih 
isnāds, but was widely considered reliable. He says the term should not be used 
for “the likes of this plainly false hadith,” meaning the pro-‘Ali hadith of al- 
Khatib; al-Dhahabi, Mīzān al-I tidal, 1:521. As with earlier scholars, al-Dhahabi 
often uses munkar to denote that a particular transmission of a hadith might be 
uncorroborated or anomalous. For example, he notes the munkar aspect of one 
scholar’s transmissions but affirms that the texts (mutiin) of those hadiths are fine; 
al-Dhahabi, Mizan, 2:358. But examining the hadiths from the Six Books and 
the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal that al-Dhahabi criticizes as munkar (or gharib, i.e., 
rare) in his Mizan, we find that sometimes munkar is used to object to unaccept- 
able meanings in the matn of the hadith as well. This is affirmed by ‘Abd al- 
Fattah Abu Ghuddah, who says that munkar is often used to mean forged, 
referring to the unknown or unacceptable matn of a hadith as well as its isnad. 
See Abu Ghuddah’s edition of Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari’, Al-Masnū ` fi Ma rifat al- 
Hadith al-Mawdii‘ (Beirut: Dar al-Basha’ir al-Islamiyyah, 1984), 20. The fol- 
lowing is a list of hadiths that al-Dhahabi rated as munkar from the Six Books 
and Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad: 


1. Mizan, 3:93: munkar as an objection to meaning. From Sahih Muslim. Here 
al-Dhahabi says that the hadith of the Prophet marrying Umm Habibah after 
the conversion of her father Abu Sufyan is “unacceptable” in its meaning (as/ 
munkar), since it was reliably established that the Prophet had married her 
years earlier (see Sahih Muslim: kitab fada’il al-sahabah, bab min fada’il 
Abi Sufyan b. Harb). 


2. Maizdan, 2:18: munkar as an objection to meaning. From Sunan Abi Dawiid: 


al-Dhahabi calls a hadith munkar, probably because it contradicts the other 
narrations in which the Prophet instructs Muslims not to eat any part of the 
game from which a hunting dog has already eaten (see Sunan Abi Dawiid: 
kitab al-sayd, bab fi al-sayd). Other scholars, such as al-Khattabi (d. 386/996), 
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sought to reconcile this hadith with the conflicting material; al-Khattabi, 
Ma lim al-Sunan, 4:298-94. 

3. Mizan, 2:213: munkar as an objection to meaning. From Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi: 
al-Dhahabi says that he feels in his heart that a hadith in which the Prophet 
tells his Companion to pray four rak ‘ahs on Friday, reading certain chapters 
of the Qur’an, in order to remember the Qur’an, is “very munkar,” even 
though he admits that its isn@d seems fine (see Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi: kitab al- 
da wat, bab fi du‘a’ al-hifz). 

4. Mizan, 1:641-2: munkar as an objection to meaning. From Sahih al-Bukhart: 
al-Dhahabi says the hadith describing how the Prophet experienced the Night 
Journey as a child, rather than after his prophethood had begun, was so gharib 
that if it were not in Sahih al-Bukhari he would call it munkar. Al-Dhahabi 
also calls this narration “one of the gharib hadiths of the Sahih’; idem, Mizan, 
2:270. 

5. Mizan, 1:278 and 4:498: munkar possibly an objection to meaning. From 
Musnad Ibn Hanbal: al-Dhahabi calls one hadith on the virtues of Marv 
munkar (see Musnad, 5:357), and another one on the virtues of Homs (see 
Musnad, 1:19). 

6. Mīzān, 2:312: gharib as an objection to meaning. From Sahih Muslim: al- 
Dhahabi calls the hadith of the Prophet’s telling the Companions to fast 
‘Ashura’ like the Jews of Khaybar one of the gharib hadiths of Muslim’s 
book (see Sahih Muslim: kitab al-siyam, bab sawm yawm ‘ashura’). 


This hadith appears in the Sunans of Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi, and Ibn Majah. 
As described by al-Khattabi, its isnads have been criticized for a variety of minor 
flaws. However, “It is testimony enough for its soundness that the stars of the 
world from amongst the scholars of Hadith have declared it sahih and acted on 
it. And they are the example to be followed, and upon them should we rely on 
this matter”; al-Khattabi, Ma ‘Glim al-Sunan, 1:36. The great Syrian Shafi‘i 
scholar and hadith master Salah al-Din al-‘Ala’i (d. 761/1359) wrote a small 
book arguing that the hadith was sahih; al-‘Ala’1, Juz’ ft Tashih Hadith al- 
Qullatayn wa al-Kalam ‘ala Asanidihi, ed. Abu Ishaq al-Huwayni (Cairo: Mak- 
tabat al-Tarbiyah al-Islamiyyah, 1992). 

See note 63 above. 

The definition used by al-Shafi‘i, and implied strongly by al-Tirmidhi, became 
the established definition for shadhdh by the fourteenth century: a transmission 
that disagrees with something more reliable than it (vukhalifu mā huwa awthaq 
minhu). See al-Dhahabi, Miagizah, 42. Al-Khalili (d. 446/1054) and his teacher 
al-Hakim, however, defined shadhdh as merely that which “has only one isndd” 
(laysa lahu illa isnad wahid); al-Hakim, Ma rifat ‘Ulim al-Hadith, ed. Mu‘az- 
zim al-Husayn (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma‘arif al- ‘Uthmaniyyah, 1966), 148; al- 
Khalil b. ‘Abdallah al-Khalili, Al-Irshād fi Ma rifat ‘Ulama’ al-Hadith, ed. ‘Amir 
Ahmad Haydar (Makkah: Dar al-Fikr, 1993), 13. For more on this debate, see 
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Ibn Rajab, Sharh ‘Tlal al-Tirmidhi, 1:450-62; Jonathan AC Brown, The Canon- 
ization of al-Bukhari and Muslim (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 249. 

See Brown, Canonization, 257-58. 

Ibn al-Salah, Muqaddimah, 152. 

Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Bahadur al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1392) of Cairo, a famous 
hadith scholar and Shafi‘i jurist. See al-Zarkashi, A-Nukat ‘ala Muqaddimat Ibn 
al-Salah, ed. Zayn al-‘ Abidin Muhammad Bila Furayj, 4 vols. (Riyadh: Adwa’ 
al-Salaf, 1419/1998), 1:101, 125. 

Ibn al-Salah, Muqaddimah, 152. 

Ibn Hajar, A/-Nukat ‘ala Kitab Ibn al-Salah, ed. Mas‘ud ‘Abd al-Hamid al-‘ Adani 
and Muhammad Faris (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1414/1994), 109-10. 
Al-Hakim, Kitab al-Madkhal ila Ma rifat Kitab al-Iklil, ed. Ahmad Faris Sallum 
(Dar Ibn Hazm: 1423/2003), 73-107. Al-Suyuti abridges this section, but does 
not introduce any material. 

In other words, the isndd is a single chain for the first two links. 

The example that al-Hakim gives for this type is the sahifah of ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb, 
from his father, from his grandfather, from the Prophet, which contains crucial 
rulings on compensation for injuries and manslaughter/homicide; al-Hakim, Mad- 
khal, 101. For the hadith, see Sunan Abt Dawid: kitab al-diyat, bab al-diya kam 
hiya and Sunan Ibn Majah: kitab al-fara’id, bab mirath al-qatil. 

Through the eleventh century, mursal was used to mean a hadith in which a trans- 
mitter cited the Prophet without actually having met him. By the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it had come to mean a hadith in which a Successor quoted the Prophet, 
omitting the Companion from the chain of transmission. Until the mid-ninth cen- 
tury, many jurists, particularly the Hanafis, did not consider mursal hadiths to be 
flawed in any way, and thus they served as a major source of evidence. Although 
he used mursal hadiths selectively, al-Shafi‘i’s incorporation of hadith transmitter 
criticism into his evaluation of evidence meant that mursal hadiths would be seen 
as suspect due to the break in their chain. 

Transmitters who engage in tadlīs (obfuscation in transmission) phrase a trans- 
mission or many transmissions in such a way that it seems they heard it directly 
from a source when they actually heard it via some intermediary. 

Al-Suyuti errs in citing this hadith as man takallama bi ghayr ‘ilm la ‘anathu 
mala ’ikat al-samawat wa al-ard. The existing hadith is actually man afta bi 
ghayr ‘ilm..., as cited by al-Suyuti in his A/-Haba ‘ik fi Akhbar al-Mala’ik, ed. 
Muhammad Sa‘id Zaghlul (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1408/1988), 187. 
See al-Khatib, A/-Faqih wa al-Mutafaqqih, ed. ‘Adil Yusuf al-’Azazi, 2 vols. 
(Dammam: Dar Ibn al-Jawzi, 1417/1996), 2:327; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh Madinat 
Dimashq, ed. Umar al-‘Amrawi, 80 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1997), 52:20; 
“Musnad ‘Ali Rida,” in Musnad al-Imam Zayd (Beirut: Dar Maktabat al-Hayat, 
1966), 444. 


Can Islam Accommodate Homosexual 
Acts? Qur’anic Revisionism and 
the Case of Scott Kugle 


Mobeen Vaid 
Abstract 


Reformist authors in the West, most notably Scott Kugle, have 
called Islam’s prohibition of iwat (sodomy) and other same-sex be- 
havior into question. Kugle’s “Sexuality, Diversity, and Ethics in 
the Agenda of Progressive Muslims” (Progressive Muslims: 2003) 
and Homosexuality in Islam (2010) serve as the scholarly center for 
those who advocate sanctioning same-sex acts. Kugle traces the 
heritage of the Lot narrative’s exegesis to al-Tabari (d. 310/923), 
which, he contends, later exegetes came to regard as theologically 
axiomatic and thus beyond question. This study argues that Kugle’s 
critical methodological inconsistencies, misreading and misrepre- 
sentation of al-Tabari’s and other traditional works, as well as the 
anachronistic transposition of modern categories onto the classical 
sources, completely undermine his argument. 


Introduction 


Islam, like other major world religions (with the very recent exception of certain 
liberal denominations in the West), categorically prohibits all forms of same- 
sex erotic behavior.' Scholars have differed over questions of how particular 
homosexual acts should be technically categorized and/or punished, but they 
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have never differed over the fact of their prohibition. The full and unbroken 
Islamic consensus on this issue embraces all recorded legal schools, theological 
persuasions, and historically documented sectarian divisions. 

The evidentiary basis underlying this categorical prohibition of liwat 
(sodomy) and other same-sex behavior lies in the explicit proscriptive state- 
ments of the Qur’an and Hadith, the transmitted consensus of the Companions 
and Successors, and the documented unanimity of the Islamic legal tradition 
throughout the ages. And yet the past decade and a half has witnessed the rise 
of Muslim reformist voices, primarily in the West, challenging this proscription 
and calling for the religious affirmation of same-gender sexual expression, re- 
lationships, and identities. Not only do these voices question the probative value 
of the relevant hadith evidence, as well as disregard the juristic and wider com- 
munity consensus, but they also assert that the Qur’an does not prohibit same- 
sex relations per se, only homosexual rape motivated by inhospitality with the 
intent to dishonor. They further argue that the Qur’an should not be taken to 
prohibit such behaviors categorically, for it does not specifically address the 
abstract modern concept of “homosexuality” as an orientation or, for that mat- 
ter, the notion of “sexual identity” more broadly. 

This article attends to such revisionist readings, particularly the efforts to 
accommodate homoerotic behavior as religiously permissible. Although a fair 
amount of research and effort have gone into addressing the Islamic tradition’s 
treatment of homoerotic behavior, analysis has often centered on juridical dis- 
cussions concerning punishment,” medieval poetry,’ and exegetical texts.* The 
only sustained attempt to argue for its permissibility to date is Scott Kugle’s 
contribution to the 2003 anthology Progressive Muslims: On Justice, Gender, 
and Pluralism, entitled “Sexuality, Diversity, and Ethics in the Agenda of Pro- 
gressive Muslims,” and his Homosexuality in Islam: Critical Reflection on 
Gay, Lesbian, and Transgender Muslims (2010). Although this article will ad- 
dress both publications simultaneously, Kugle refers the reader of Homosexu- 
ality in Islam back to his previously published piece in Progressive Muslims 
for his full argument on certain points. Accordingly, this study will focus on 
his article, and his book will serve as a point of departure for additional argu- 
ments not contained in, or altered since, the earlier article. 

We begin by evaluating the conceptual basis for Kugle’s Qur’anic revi- 
sionism. This includes his deployment of “sexuality,” Islam’s purported “sex 
positivity,” and the Qur’an’s celebration of diversity, to which Kugle attempts 
to assimilate a diversity in sexual orientations and related practices. After eval- 
uating this foundation, we review his critique of the tafsīr tradition, particularly 
the interpretation of the Lot’ narratives recorded in the work of Muhammad b. 
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Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923). We then transition into Kugle’s proposed revisionist 
hermeneutic, which uses what he calls a “semantic analysis” and a “thematic 
analysis,” evaluating the sources used to develop both heuristics. Finally, we 
review the contributions of Ibn Hazm of Cordoba (d. 456/1064), whose ap- 
proach and literalist methodology Kugle claims to endorse. The reader should 
note that this article follows Kugle’s own order of presentation (particularly 
that of his 2003 article), which contains a number of preliminary discussions 
prior to taking up the question of the people of Lot in the Qur’an. Accordingly, 
roughly the first half of this article attends to Kugle’s conceptual, terminolog- 
ical, and other preliminaries, while the second half (i.e., “Kugle and the Qur’an” 
on p. 60) analyzes his attempted rereading of the Lot narrative. 


Sexual Orientation, Homosexuality, and Sexuality 
as Categories 


In his Progressive Muslims chapter, Kugle begins by articulating the “integral 
relationship between spirituality and sexuality” and later posits Islam as a “‘sex- 
positive” religion, particularly when compared to other, ostensibly more re- 
pressive and prudish, faiths. Kugle buttresses this view on the basis of several 
considerations, including: (1) the intersectionality of sexuality and spirituality 
in Islam; (2) the Qur’an’s treatment of the Adamic fall as resulting from a 
shared failing of both Adam and Eve, rather than from sex or sexual desire per 
se; and (3) the Qur’an’s affirmation of “diversity” as part of God’s signs — a 
diversity, he argues, that should be extended to diverse sexual orientations and 
related erotic practices. 

Kugle proceeds to affirm sexuality as “an indicator of our core being, a 
sexuality which interweaves thoughts, desires, motivations, acts and psycho- 
logical and mental well-being,” a definition borrowed from Momin Rahman’s 
Sexuality and Democracy. He later points to the historical and cultural con- 
tingency of homosexuality as a category, engaging with essentialist and con- 
structionist responses to the homo/hetero binary and suggesting “queer” (in his 
2003 article) as a superior neologism for “sexual orientations and practices” 
that are distinct from the more common heteronormative sexuality. ® A similar 
argument appears in Homosexuality in Islam, where Kugle remarks (correctly) 
that the Islamic tradition never expressed a conception of “sexuality” that ex- 
actly parallels modern psycho-social categories, in which one’s sexuality is in- 
terpreted as a psychological marker and a central part of one’s being." 

Kugle uncritically endorses contemporary terms and categories related 
to sex and sexual identities'” that stand at the core of his argument. Yet the 
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willingness to approach such categories from a critical perspective is an un- 
avoidable prerequisite for any serious discussion of the relationship between 
the Sharia and same-sex acts. Kugle correctly notes that the homo/hetero 
binary is a recent one and can be accounted for as a product of modernity. 
In this regard, one in fact finds a layer of complexity when addressing sex- 
uality in the pre-modern tradition (both Islamic and otherwise) that is con- 
siderably more nuanced than the contemporary Western notions of sexuality 
and queer that Kugle endorses. Both of these notions contain an undiffer- 
entiated conglomeration of desires, motivations, psychological wellbeing 
and, crucially, acts. These definitions elide any meaningful distinction be- 
tween inclinations and behavior — the very distinction that is, however, most 
relevant to the discourse and moral valuation of the Sharia. In addition, 
Kugle treats sexuality and sexual orientation as predetermined, essential, 
and immutable — a claim that is disputed even within contemporary queer 
studies circles." Although the exact date of the homo/hetero binary’s emer- 
gence is difficult to pinpoint, historians tend to agree that it emerged some- 
time in the late nineteenth century.'* Some constructionist scholars have 
further argued that the conceptual categories of “gay” and “straight” were 
developed in order to more clearly locate sexual irregularity as a distinct 
psychological condition." 

Although not the main focus of this paper, one must distinguish between 
the constructionist and essentialist approaches precisely because of the way 
in which Kugle employs the contested essentialist conception of homosexu- 
ality to serve his project, a conceptualization that can only be applied anachro- 
nistically to the Islamic tradition.'* Although Kugle acknowledges debates 
over the historical and cultural contingency of the term homosexuality and the 
corresponding conceptual category, he ultimately endorses “homosexuality” 
and “heterosexuality” as adequate categories for conceptualizing the psycho- 
logical makeup of human beings in the sexual and affective realms. Homo- 
sexuality is presented as natural and fundamentally innate to one’s makeup. 
Accordingly, just as God created all human beings with definable character- 
istics that are celebrated as part of human diversity (e.g., variation in color 
and gender), homosexuality — though not, conspicuously, bisexuality!” — 
should be celebrated as yet another such discrete trait. Moreover, because it 
is presented as an entrenched psychic state lying “deep in the core of the 
human personality,”'® critiquing it as “un-Islamic” would, for Kugle, be akin 
to denouncing one’s skin color or gender as un-Islamic: Just as one cannot se- 
lect one’s biological sex or skin pigmentation, one cannot choose his/her sex- 
ual disposition. 
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In evaluating this set of claims, we must begin by asking what is meant by 
Kugle’s description of homosexuality as being innate or natural. If by natural 
he is referring to the popular claim of genetic substantiation (he alludes vaguely 
to the claimed findings of modern science, but cites no specific studies), it 
should be noted that no proven definitive epigenetic marking correlates to 
same-sex attraction or supports the notion of straightforward biological deter- 
minism for sexual orientation.”° Even if future research could identify such a 
genetic marker, it is unclear by what principle such a correspondence could be 
used as a moral justification for acting upon said genetic predispositions in Is- 
lamic law. In fact, a recent study claims that men have a “genetic, evolutionary 
impulse to cheat.”! Should Islam — or any other ethical system for that matter 
— therefore permit adulterous relations on the basis of this finding? Comment- 
ing on this study, Daniel Haqiqatjou asks: 


Based on this, would there be a need to categorize people into identity groups 
or communities based on that [i.e., a genetic propensity for cheating]? For 
example, would those with a greater pull to cheat self-identify as “extrasex- 
uals” with everyone else identifying as “intrasexuals”? Would there be “ex- 
trasexual pride parades” and an “extrasexual rights movement” that would 
demand that Islamic and Catholic schools make space for “alternative (read, 
‘adulterous’ lifestyles” and give voice to loud and proud cheaters? Would 
refusal by these institutions then be stigmatized as “extraphobia’”?”” 


Alternatively, if the claim that homosexuality is natural or innate means 
that people with same-sex attractions experience those feelings outside of their 
personal election and control, then it can readily be conceded that people do 
not generally choose their dominant sexual attraction. However, feelings that 
arise independently of one’s conscious choice are not immediately deemed 
“natural” in many other instances. And even if they are, that does not make it 
automatically morally valid that they be acted upon. In fact, the Islamic tradition 
often speaks of temptation as stemming from the self (nafs) — an ingrained part 
of one’s being if there ever was one — and its overtures are characterized as re- 
quiring discipline and control. 

For example, God states in the Qur’an that humanity was created “anx- 
ious” (hali‘)? and “weak” (da 7f).** Elsewhere, He says that humanity is a 
creature made “of haste” (min ‘ajal).%> And in a hadith, the Prophet (pbuh) is 
reported to have stated that the Fire is surrounded by temptation and desires 
(huffat al-nar bi al-shahawat).”* According to another hadith, Angel Gabriel 
was commanded to look at the Fire, after which he said to God: “By Thy Honor, 
none shall enter it.” God then ordered that the Fire be surrounded by pleasures 
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and instructed the Angel to look at it once more. Upon seeing the temptation 
and pleasures surrounding the Fire, Gabriel remarked: “By Thy Honor, I fear 
none shall be saved from it but that all shall enter it.””” 

Despite constituting part of our human disposition, we cannot use tempta- 
tion, the overtures of the nafs, and our inherent impatience and anxiety as ex- 
cuses to succumb to sin. Opposite-sex attraction, for example, is experienced 
by most men and women; however, its presence does not legitimate casual in- 
timacy, kissing, or even hugging outside of an Islamically valid legal relation- 
ship. Additionally, the impulse to lie, steal, or cheat may strike regularly and 
without consultation. All such impulses may be conceived of as somehow “nat- 
ural” (and they certainly befall us absent any conscious choice), yet acting upon 
them is nonetheless prohibited. As such, people struggling with same-sex de- 
sires may take comfort in knowing that they are not unique in being burdened 
with powerful drives that must be disciplined and restrained. 

In addition, we must recognize the cultural and historical contingency of 
the concept of homosexuality as a modern Western development. Did pre- 
modern peoples ever conceive of themselves as heterosexual or homosexual? 
Did sexual proclivities ever enter into their conception of self? If we take what 
has been registered in the historical record seriously, then the answer to both 
questions is “No.” This does not mean that pre-modern persons had nothing to 
say about love or possess sexual inclinations (even ones directed toward the 
same sex), but rather that the presence of such desires was never viewed as 
constitutive of one’s very identity. By contrast, modern Western societies pi- 
geonhole individuals at a young age into one of two (or more) sexual orienta- 
tions with which they must self-identify so that they will not be at risk of being 
“inauthentic” to the very “core of who they are.” 

Muslim societies also differ from modern Western ones in that they seem 
not to have found the presence of (at least certain kinds of) homoerotic desires 
particularly exceptional. In fact, they oftened versified these desires’ perva- 
siveness and allure in medieval poetry — a reality Kugle acknowledges: “When 
one looks through the historical and literary records of Islamic civilization, one 
finds a rich archive of same-sex sexual desires and expressions, written by or 
reported about respected members of society.’”* Such attractions generally took 
the form of adult male infatuation with a “beardless youth” (amrad; pl., murd 
murdan), who had not yet outgrown the finer physique and smooth skin of a 
still not fully matured man.” (Adult male-male sexual desire and expression 
are, by comparison, relatively marginal in this same literature.) 

A critical distinction that Kugle fails to mention, however, is that Muslim 
scholars never affirmed homoerotic behavior — as clear and distinct from ho- 
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moerotic attractions — to be anything other than rigorously prohibited from a 
normative religious perspective. Indeed, the very figure referenced by Kugle 
in his citations, Muhammad b. Dawud al-Zahiri (d. 297/909), a son of the 
eponymous founder of the Zahiri legal school who wrote Kitab Zahra’ and 
later confessed unrequited feelings of love for a young male companion of his, 
never acted on his desires. Instead, Kitab al-Zahra’ insists on the importance 
of governing one’s sexual desires through pious restraint and speaks of the 
“martyrdom of chastity.” In a very real sense, Ibn Dawud al-Zahiri may pres- 
ent an early paragon for many Muslims struggling with same-sex attraction 
today as he admitted his own affection and yet maintained his God-conscious- 
ness (taqwa) and remained morally upright by refusing to act upon it. This con- 
duct is often noted in al-Zahiri’s biographies as a point of praise, with some 
citing a contested tradition of the Prophet (pbuh): “Whoever loves passionately 
( ashiqa) but remains chaste, patient, and keeps his love a secret and dies, dies 
as a martyr”! — a tradition that al-Zahiri would recount on his death bed.* 

Like Ibn Dawud al-Zahiri, the Zahiri Ibn Hazm wrote his own belletristic 
work on love entitled Jawg al-Hamamah (The Ring of the Dove). In it, he at- 
tends to male-female sexual attraction, as well as to male-male and male-boy 
attraction, a fact that Kugle adduces as part of his revisionist argument in Ho- 
mosexuality in Islam. The presence of this content has led some Western au- 
thors to speculate that Ibn Hazm was “homosexual,” insofar as his dominant 
sexual attractions were concerned. Be that as it may, this scholar was unwa- 
vering in his commitment to the categorical Qur’anic prohibition of same-sex 
behaviors affirmed by the consensus view of Muslim scholarship, as noted by 
Lois A. Giffen in “Ibn Hazm and the Tawq al-Hamama.” 


Ibn Hazm, in dealing with cases of love, makes no essential difference be- 
tween instances of passionate attachment — man for man (or youth), boy for 
girl, man for woman (or maiden), or vice versa. (Homoerotic attachments 
between women are not a subject of discussion.) As long as a story reveals 
some aspect of the nature of love and the psychology of lovers, it is most 
valuable grist for his mill. Whether the behaviour [emphasis mine] of the 
lover or the lovers has his approval, sympathy, pity or condemnation is quite 
another thing.” 


Camilla Adang reaches much the same conclusion in her review of Ibn 
Hazm’s work, where she states that he held that the only “lawful form of inter- 
course for a man is within wedlock, or with a slave-woman he owns. For a 
woman, only intercourse with her husband is lawful.” Of note is not simply 
that both Ibn Dawud al-Zahiri and Ibn Hazm maintained this consensus view 
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on licit and illicit sexual behaviors, but that neither of them seem to have viewed 
homoerotic — and specifically pederastic — sentiments as particularly aberrant 
in and of themselves. On the contrary, both were only too aware of their pres- 
ence; however, they were more concerned with maintaining the behavioral 
standards of sexual conduct established by revelation, which calls for chastity 
as a rule and which permits sexual relations only within explicitly delineated, 
legally defined male-female relationships. We will revisit Ibn Hazm below, as 
his view that male-male anal intercourse (/iwaf), although categorically pro- 
hibited, does not constitute a hadd crime figures prominently in Kugle’s argu- 
mentation in Homosexuality in Islam. 


Sexuality in the Islamic Discursive Tradition 


As discussed in the preceding section, the Sharia’s conceptual framework pres- 
ents an understanding of sexual desire and conduct that diverges considerably 
from the essentialist notions of orientation and disposition currently popular in 
the West. Far from being predetermined or immutable, sexual predilections are 
conceived of within a framework that accounts for their general heterogeneity 
vis-a-vis human experience. Indeed, any individual may feel attracted to some- 
one else, and the presence of that desire is not essentialized into any defining 
identity. Rather, ethical valuations focus on what remains within the purview 
and concern of the sacred law, namely, governable actions. Such actions, how- 
ever, include actions of the heart and mind (a ‘mal al-qalb), since one’s thoughts 
are essential to internalizing proper conduct because they influence both a per- 
son’s actions and soul. It is in this regard that Muslim scholars have emphasized 
the importance of self-consciously aligning one’s thoughts with the Will of 
God. Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) states in his famous tract on happi- 
ness: “The aim of moral discipline is to purify the heart from the rust of passion 
and resentment, till, like a clear mirror, it reflects the light of God.” 

Ina hadith reported in multiple collections, the Prophet (pbuh) is reported 
to have specified how God adjudicates a person’s deeds: Intending a good deed 
and performing it earns manifold rewards, intending a good deed but not being 
able to carry it out earns a single reward, intending to sin but then refraining 
from doing so for God’s sake earns a single reward, and intending to sin and 
following through with it earns a single punishment.*’ In commenting on this 
hadith, Ibn Rajab al-Hanbali (d. 795/1393) remarks that the reward for one in- 
tending a sin but not carrying it out is exclusively for the one who abandons 
this sin for God’s sake.** He further delineates that the intent behind abandoning 
the sin could itself constitute a sinful deed, even with no accompanying act of 
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the limbs, such as when a person abandons it merely for fear of what people 
might think.*? Moreover, even one who intends to sin and allows that intention 
to settle in the heart such that it becomes a firm resolution, but later abandons 
that intent without reason, may be considered sinful because allowing the sin 
to settle constitutes an act of the heart. Ibn Rajab registers divergent views 
among the scholars on this issue.” 

But scholars did not stop at simply cautioning against sinful thoughts; they 
stressed the importance of praiseworthy ones as well. Accordingly, having a 
good opinion of God (husn al-zann bi Allah) was something the Prophet (pbuh) 
urged upon believers, instructing them to be confident in God’s response to 
our prayers" and to never lose hope in God’s Mercy.” Thoughts and internal 
musings, therefore, have consequences, and though one may not necessarily 
have complete jurisdiction over them, the decision to fixate upon them or to 
dispel them is, in principle, amenable to control. This ongoing process of self- 
regulation and cognitive evaluation is central to the Islamic moral and spiritual 
tradition, for the practice of spiritual maturation focuses on shepherding people 
to a place that will enable them to conceive of the world in a way that coincides 
with the demands of faith and the pleasure of God Almighty. 

To be clear, I am not suggesting that someone can simply think oneself 
out of spontaneous same-sex desires, but instead positing that their potency 
and frequency can be attenuated to make the moral and spiritual struggle more 
manageable. When, however, one accepts homosexuality not only as a sub- 
stantive conceptual category but as a central marker of one’s very identity, then 
the need to regulate or somehow temper it will inevitably be conceived of, and 
internalized as, living with a “double consciousness” or of “being unfaithful to 
one’s true self,” if not downright “oppressive.” But if we dispense with the 
contingent category of an essentializing homosexuality, then individuals who 
experience same-sex attraction can more readily situate their own struggle 
within the context of similar struggles and not conceive of it as an exceptional 
condition calling for special stigmatization or full embrace and “validation” 
on pain of being “untrue to one’s core self.” Therefore, Muslims should reject 
the essentializing and confining category of “homosexuality” (and its many 
cognates) altogether — particularly when touted as the basis of a personal “gay” 
or “queer” identity (as opposed to being strictly descriptive of one’s sexual in- 
clinations) — and instead remain faithful to the more flexible and truer concep- 
tual categories underlying Islam’s own discursive approach to sexuality. 

Unlike contemporary Western notions of sexual orientation, the taxonomy 
of the Qur’an and Sunnah does not reflect a particular set of contingent histor- 
ically and socially bound sensibilities, but rather establishes an independent, 
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divinely instituted conceptual and normative framework for guiding Muslims’ 
approach to questions of gender and sexuality in any age. Terms such as shah- 
wah (desire), fahishah (iniquity, gross indecency), farj (sexual organs), bud‘ 
(genitalia; intercourse), /iwat (sodomy), ma ‘bun (the receptive partner in 
sodomy), arth (tillage), nikah (marriage), nasl (family lineage), iffah (conti- 
nence, chastity), and others are all indigenous to the Islamic discursive tradition 
as based on revelation. And thus they rightly determine the frame of reference 
Muslims have always used to navigate questions of desire, sexual acts (same- 
sex or otherwise), chastity, and related matters. 

Kugle protests the use of iwat and /iti (sodomite) in Islamic legal literature 
as running contrary to a literal commitment to the Qur’an. Although he is cor- 
rect that the Qur’an does not employ these two specific nouns, let alone contain 
a specific term directly corresponding to homosexuality as a modern social 
construct understood to reflect the core of one’s identity, this argument is little 
more than a red herring. The Qur’an also contains no terms that exactly render 
contemporary notions of rape, consent, and sexual assault, but surely Kugle 
would reject the allegation that any talk of a normative Qur’anic perspective 
on these topics amounts to no more than an illegitimate projection onto the text 
that runs contrary to a commitment to the “literal specificity of the Qur’an as 
revelation.’“* The fact that the Qur’an does not use specific terms corresponding 
directly to modern-day homosexuality and sexual orientation does not, there- 
fore, mean that it contains no normative doctrine related to the substantive con- 
tent implicit in these terms. 

More to the point, Kugle nowhere justifies how the abstract, subjective, 
and culturally contingent notion of sexual identity can justifiably be wielded 
to override an explicit textual prohibition — one that Muslims consider to be 
divinely revealed (and hence objective, absolute, and unchanging) — of discrete 
sexual acts. The fact of the matter is that the Islamic tradition employs no term 
for distinguishing persons exclusively on the basis of internal sexual desire or 
orientation. Persons are not branded as fornicators merely on account of their 
desire to fornicate. Likewise, persons who experience same-sex attractions are 
not branded with any unique label either to pathologize and stigmatize them 
or to celebrate and affirm them. Although the comparison between fornication 
and homosexual behavior may be perceived as offensive to current Western 
sensibilities, Islamic norms and sensibilities consider all forms of misdirected 
attraction as undesirable. 

Additionally, because revelation and the Sharia based on it are exclusively 
preoccupied with objective acts as opposed to vague sub-jective notions of ori- 
entation or disposition, the predomination of certain desires over others is im- 
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material when it comes to determining the legal qualification (hukm) assigned 
to objective discrete acts. Indeed, in the realm of sexuality, the cardinal legal 
axiom (qa idah fighivah) regarding sexual behavior in Islamic law is al-as/ fi 
al-abda' al-tahrim (i.e., all sexual acts are prohibited by default except those 
explicitly permitted by the sacred law). Accordingly, even persons who ex- 
perience unelected and exclusive same-sex attractions — such that marriage, 
for instance, may not be a viable option given their lack of any erotic attraction 
to the opposite sex — are nevertheless subject to the law’s objective parameters 
and required to observe abstinence if necessary. 

Some revisionists have characterized this prospect as unduly onerous — 
even prejudicially burdensome — for such persons. However, in reality their 
situation is not categorically different from the requirement of celibacy for 
those who are unable to marry for any number of reasons. Not every desire has 
a permissible outlet, and many circumstances may prevent individuals from 
regularizing sexual relationships even in opposite-sex contexts (e.g., poverty, 
disease, looks, and happenstance). To mention an example that has received 
some attention as of late, Muslim women living in the West have lamented a 
number of factors that have contributed to the recent emergence of spinster- 
hood: unsupportive parents, a rapidly closing window for fertility, and few el- 
igible Muslim bachelors.“ Given these circumstances, should the community 
abandon the juristic consensus and let them marry non-Muslim men? The an- 
swer is “No.” Just like persons experiencing same-sex attractions, such indi- 
viduals are obliged to preserve their chastity, abide by the dictates of the sacred 
law, and observe abstinence. 

Additionally, because Kugle is concerned with subjective notions of dis- 
position and orientation, he fails to account for the myriad indigenous terms 
used for contemporary homosexual practices, including ‘amal gawm Lit (the 
act of Lot’s people), /iwat, mulawatah (synonym of /iwaf), and other such vari- 
ants that correlate the sexual indiscretions of Sodom to anal intercourse between 
men. One would, in effect, have to dismiss the entire corpus of Islamic schol- 
arship if each and every term employed therein required explicit specification 
in the Qur’an with no latitude for alternatives. Usiil, sunnah, hadith, fiqh, and 
many other technical indigenous terms are not mentioned in their widely known 
technical senses in the Qur’an, and yet no one doubts their legitimacy and ap- 
propriateness for conceptualizing and naming central aspects of Islamic reli- 
gious discourse. Terms such as /iwat and lūțī are no exception. 

Kugle objects that /iwat and /iti were popularized “in later times.”* But 
how much later? In one hadith, the Prophet (pbuh) is reported to have said: 
“God has cursed whoever carries out the actions of Lot’s people (man ‘amila 
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‘amal gawm Lit).”*’ It is difficult to date with precision when this term was 
first employed, but ‘amal gawm Lit is used in al-Tabari’s (d. 310/923) exeget- 
ical work, appears in several early hadith reports, and is employed in juristic 
works on whether male-male anal intercourse is subject to a divinely stipulated 
punishment (hadd) and, if so, on what grounds. Liwāt appears later in Ibn 
Manzur’s (d. 711/1311-12) famous dictionary Lisān al- ‘Arab, which was 
written in the seventh/eighth Islamic century, and numerous works thereafter. 
Of course, these two terms represent no departure from amal gawm Lit, but 
are merely derivatives thereof and are not employed in any categorically dif- 
ferent sense. 

Ina hadith attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas and reported in Abu Dawud’s canonical 
collection, Ibn ‘Abbas uses /iitiyah to refer to sodomy.” In another report 
largely graded as weak (da Tf) and found in Ibn Majah’s collection, the Prophet 
(pbuh) is reported to have cautioned against calling another man a /iif7 on pain 
of receiving twenty lashes.® The authenticity of these specific traditions is less 
important here than the fact of their dating to at least the early third Islamic 
century. Even if one were to dismiss them as fabrications, their inclusion in 
works collected at that time establishes the existence of the term /afi, although 
it should be mentioned that amal gawm Lit figures more prominently in the 
earliest juristic works. The point here is that although scholars have employed 
varying terms, the terms’ substance and meaning always and unambiguously 
referred to one and the same act. This is no different than, say, the fact that the 
science of Islamic theological beliefs is referred to alternatively as ‘agidah, 
usul al-din, ‘ilm al-tawhid, and by other terms — none of which are mentioned 
in the Qur’an or reported on the Prophet’s (pbuh) authority, and all of which 
were “innovated” at a later date. And yet all of them refer to one and the same 
essential reality that no one would deny is part and parcel of Islam. Kugle’s 
quibble with the mere terminology at play is, therefore, entirely irrelevant to 
this particular discussion. 

Kugle also presents the lack of an explicit Qur’anic punishment for sexual 
acts between men or women as further proof of their permissibility. We must 
note, however, that the Qur’an stipulates no explicit punishment for rape, incest, 
bestiality, necrophilia, and a host of other sexual acts agreed upon by consensus 
to be immoral and prohibited. Can one therefore assume the Qur’an’s endorse- 
ment, or even tacit permission, of these acts as well? 

And now we arrive at another problematic aspect of Kugle’s framing: One 
may concede that the Islamic tradition may be read as “‘sex positive,” as Kugle 
avers, but that positivity must be qualified in concrete terms. What does it mean 
to be a sex-positive faith? Islam views the pursuit of sexual pleasure as laudable 
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only within the confines of specifically delineated circumstances*! (all of which 
are invariably male-female), outside of which sexual activity — particularly 
penetrative intercourse — constitutes an offense that figures among the most 
serious that a Muslim can commit. Kugle goes out of his way to disregard this 
critical distinction, frequently translating and representing hadith reports, schol- 
ars’ statements, and Qur’anic verses as advocating sexual release and celebrat- 
ing sexual pleasure in their own right, irrespective of the context in which such 
release occurs and the particpants’ gender and legal relationship. 

Take, for example, the introductory passage that Kugle quotes from Made- 
lain Farah’s translation of al-Ghazali’s “Book on the Etiquette of Marriage” 
from his Revival of the Religious Sciences. Kugle faithfully reproduces the pas- 
sage (with the exception of a few minor editorial changes), but with one notable 
exception: He has altered the original phrase “subjecting creatures to desire 
through which He drove them to tillage (hirathah) [emphasis mine] to “sub- 
jecting creatures to desire through which God* impelled them toward sexual 
intercourse [emphasis mine].’** What is lost in this “emendation’” is the direct 
implication and meaning of hirathah, which linguistically denotes cultivation 
or tillage (used as a metaphor for sexual intercourse) and, as such, can only 
refer to a (lawful) sexual relationship between a man and a woman (i.e., the 
only type of relationship that can possibly constitute an act of “cultivation” or 
“tillage,” namely, through the possibility of conception). 

In his Companion to the Qur'an, W. M. Watt explains hirathah as “a de- 
velopment of the primitive metaphor which compares sexual intercourse with 
the sowing of seed, and speaks of children as the fruit of the womb.” This 
point is absolutely essential, as cultivating land and tilling soil directly evoke 
an image of what a plot of land can potentially yield. Although Islamic law al- 
lows certain methods of contraception to avoid pregnancy,” just as it does not 
restrict legitimate sexual enjoyment between lawful male and female partners 
to penetrative intercourse alone, the message here is quite clear: Sexual relations 
are only lawful and praiseworthy when they occur within a paradigmatically 
procreative*’ (and therefore necessarily opposite-sex) context. The importance 
of progeny and lineage is further expounded upon by al-Ghazali in the sen- 
tences immediately following the excerpt cited by Kugle: 


Then He glorified the matter of lineage, ascribed to it great importance, for- 
bade on its account illegitimacy** and strongly denounced it through re- 
strictions and reprimands, making the commission thereof an outlandish 
crime and a serious matter, and encouraging marriage through desire and 
command.” 
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Later al-Ghazali states: “The first advantage — that is, procreation — is the 
prime cause, and on its account marriage was instituted [emphasis mine]. The 
aim is to sustain lineage so that the world would not want for humankind.” It 
should be noted here that despite the “sex positive” moniker Kugle applies to 
Islam, the Islamic tradition absolutely and uncompromisingly denounces sexual 
relations in any context not expressly permitted by the sacred law. Chastity is 
a chief attribute of belief and virtue, while licentiousness is reproached and 
censured.“ Illicit sexual intercourse (zind) is one of the few religious prohibi- 
tions for which God has mandated a hadd penalty, thereby indicating that it 
falls outside the sanctioned parameters and is both spiritually deleterious and 
socially damaging to the commuitiy’s moral fabric. 

The fact that Islam limits its positive appraisal of the sexual life to discrete 
divinely sanctioned acts that occur within a paradigmatically procreative con- 
text is further elucidated in the following hadith of the Prophet (pbuh): “And 
in intercourse (bud ‘) there is [the reward of] charity.” Upon hearing this, the 
Companions were stunned and inquired how such a reward was possible when 
all one did was satisfy his desires (shahwah). The Prophet (pbuh) responded 
by explaining that had one satisfied his desires in an illicit manner, he would 
have been sinful; therefore, one is rewarded for satisfying one’s desires in a 
sanctioned manner.® In another hadith, the Prophet (pbuh) is reported to have 
said: “Whoever guarantees me what is between his two jaws and what is be- 
tween his two legs, I shall guarantee him Paradise (man yadman li ma bayna 
lahyayhi wa mā bayna rijlayhi adman lahu al-jannah).’”™ In multiple places 
in the Qur’an, God praises those who guard their private parts, even including 
this in one verse as being among the principal characteristics of belief for which 
Paradise is bestowed as an inheritance.® Elsewhere, He instructs Muslim men 
and women to lower their gaze as a precautionary measure against sexual mis- 
conduct.® The implication of these teachings is quite clear: Chastity is a difficult 
(but essential) virtue to uphold, and restraint is a challenging (but likewise es- 
sential) ethical imperative to enact. When one is able, through Divine Grace 
(tawfiq), to realize such a virtue, one is generously rewarded by God in the 
Hereafter with Paradise. Toward this end, Ibn Hazm remarks in Tawg al- 
Hamāmah, in a chapter entitled “Of the Virtue of Continence”: 


The finest quality that a man can display in love is continence: to abstain from 
sin and all indecency. For so he will prove himself to be not indifferent to the 
heavenly reward, that eternal bliss reserved by God for those who dwell in 
His everlasting kingdom, neither will he disobey his Master Who has been 
so gracious to him, in appointing him to be a creature worthy to receive His 
commandments and prohibitions, Who sent unto him His Messengers, and 
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caused His Word to be immovably established with him — all this as a mark 
of His care for us, and His benevolence towards us. 


The man whose heart is distraught and his mind preoccupied, whose yearn- 
ing waxes so violent that it overmasters him, whose passion desires to con- 
quer his reason, and whose lust would vanquish his religion; such a man, 
if he sets up self-reproach to be his strong tower of defense, is aware that 
the soul indeed “commands unto evil” (Koran XII 53). [...] 


How then shall it be with a man whose breast enfolds a passion hotter than 
blazing tamarisk, whose flanks convulse with a rage keener than the edge of 
a sword, who has swallowed the draughts of patience more bitter than colo- 
cynth and converted his soul by force from grasping at the things it desired 
and was sure it could reach, for which it was well prepared, and there was no 
obstacle preventing its attainment of them? Surely he is worthy to rejoice to- 
morrow on the Day of Resurrection and to stand among those brought near 
to God’s throne in the abode of recompense and the world of everlasting life; 
surely he has a right to be secure from the terrors of the Great Uprising, and 
the awful dread of the Last Judgement, and that Allah shall compensate him 
on the Day of Resurrection with peace, for the anguish he suffers here 
below!” 


With respect to the Qur’an’s treatment of “diversity” (ikhtilaf), Kugle’s 
disquisitions on homosexuality fail to account for the fairly obvious qualitative 
differences between the types of diversity celebrated (e.g., variant tribal, ethnic, 
and national groupings) and condemned (e.g., homosexual inclinations-cum- 
practices) in the Qur’an. The former have nothing to do with belief or action, 
whereas the latter, particularly when implemented, fall under the direct scrutiny 
of religious valuation. One may legitimately affirm the widespread existence 
of sexual “diversity,” just as Muslim scholars of the past did, and thereby fully 
acknowledge that some people’s sexual impulses may predominate in one form 
or another (e.g., same-sex, opposite-sex, or pederastic), but only with the all- 
important caveat that all are required to abide by God’s law and to abstain from 
such illicit sexual acts. Kugle goes to great lengths to demonstrate the Qur’an’s 
recognition of disparate sexual dispositions, including his mentioning of “men 
who are not in need of women” (Q. 24:30)°*; however, that recognition in no 
way renders same-gender sexual activity permissible. Rather, it only substan- 
tiates the point that a recognition of “sexual diversity” can indeed, as has been 
the consensus of Muslims throughout history, coexist with an absolute prohi- 
bition of any sexual act that occurs outside the context of legally sanctioned 
and invariably male-female relationships. 
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Kugle and the Qur’an 


Having set the conceptual basis for his revisionism, what follows is Kugle’s 
elaborate attempt to proffer an interpretation of the Qur’anic discourse on the 
people of Lot (gawm Lif) that accommodates homosexual practice. The Lot 
narrative appears on nine separate occasions. The relevant citations and pas- 
sages are provided below in the appendix, along with accompanying synopses 
that briefly explain the verses in light of the exegetical tradition. 

Of the nine passages cited, six mention male-male sexual acts either ex- 
plicitly with words such as “you come unto men/males (ta ‘tina al-rijal/al- 
dhukran) instead of women” or implicitly by referring to Lot confronting his 
people outside his home, entreating them to fear God and to consider his daugh- 
ters who, on account of their female gender, are “purer” for them as mates (see 
appendix, passages a, b, c, e, f, and g). The three passages that do not mention 
male-male sexual acts are brief, typically referencing Lot’s station as a pious 
messenger of God as well as his people’s disobedience in general terms (see 
appendix, passages d, h, and i). Of the six passages that do mention such acts, 
only the one in Sarat al-‘Ankabiit also mentions “cutting off the road” and 
“practicing evil deeds in your assemblies” (see appendix, passage g). The re- 
maining five passages speak only about male-male sexual acts, thereby rein- 
forcing the belief that although his people may have been guilty of other crimes, 
their emblematic crime was homosexual intercourse. Passages in Surat al- 
A raf, Sūrat al-Shu ‘ara’, and Siirat al-Naml explicitly mention “coming/com- 
ing with desire unto men instead of women” (see appendix, passages a, e, and 
f), whereas those in Sirah Hiid and Surat al-Hijr recount Lot’s pleading with 
his people to take “his daughters” (often understood as the tribe’s women”) as 
mates instead of his male visitors (see appendix, passages b and c). 

Taking all of these verses together reveals that the same-sex practices of 
Lot’s people is specifically and exclusively condemned, for no mention is made 
— even by implication — of coercion, dishonoring, or any other factor. The 
Qur’an employs a rich vocabulary to indicate force and aggression, and yet 
none of those words appear in the many relevant passages. In contrast, the only 
words used in this regard — and repeatedly at that — relate directly to “sexual 
desire” (shahwah) practiced by men on other men instead of on women. The 
plain sense of these verses is so clear and unequivocal that no exegetes have 
ever differed over their interpretation in that regard. 

In arguing for a reinterpretation of the Lot narratives that would allow con- 
sensual same-sex relations, Kugle calls for adhering to the “literal specificity”? 
of the Qur’an and thus accuses the classical-era jurists and theologians of in- 
terpolating their own prejudices into the exegetical and legal texts. Kugle rests 
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his Qur’anic hermeneutic on two interpretive methods, which he refers to as 
“semantic analysis” and “thematic analysis.””! After conducting an investiga- 
tion within these two analytical contexts, he then attempts to drive home his 
conclusion. I will here attempt to engage his hermeneutic on its own terms and 
interrogate both of his analytical frameworks as well as his use of them as part 
of his interpretive revisionism. In the article’s final section, I will address his 
use of Ibn Hazm as part of his revisionist project. 


Kugle and al-Tabari s Method of “Definition and Substitution” 


Kugle sets the stage for his semantic analysis by reviewing the famous exeget- 
ical work of Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923) as an example of a ten- 
dentious “heteronormative” reading of the Qur’an. Kugle evaluates al-Tabari’s 
treatment of Q. 7:80-81: “And (mention) Lot, when he said to his people, ‘Do 
you commit iniquity (fahishah) such as none in creation have committed before 
you? For you come with desire unto men instead of women. Nay, you are a 
people transgressing (beyond bounds).’” He cites selectively from al-Tabari’s 
work, accusing him of the curious charge of “definition and substitution” in 
which the exegete allegedly defines the nature of this iniquity on his own whim 
and then substitutes that subjective definition into his exegesis.” Kugle trans- 
lates al-Tabari’s commentary of Q. 7:80-81 as follows: 


The transgression [fahisha] that they approach, for which they were punished 
by Allah, is “penetrating males sexually” [itvan dhukur]. The meaning is this: 
it is as if Lut were saying “You are, all of you, you nation of people, coming 
to men in their rears, out of lust, rather than coming to those that Allah has 
approved for you and made permissible to you from the women. You are a 
people that approach what Allah has prohibited for you. Therefore you rebel 
against Allah by that act.” That is what the Qur’an means by going beyond 
the bounds [israf] when Lut said, You are a people who go beyond all 
bounds.” 


A full translation, however, renders the following (Qur’anic verses are set 
in bold): 


When he said to his people — when he said to his people from Sodom, and 
to them Lot was sent — Do you commit iniquity (fahisha) — the iniquity that 
they approached and for which God punished them is penetrating men sex- 
ually — such as none in creation have committed before you? — none had 
committed this indecency in the world prior to them — Verily you come with 
desire unto men instead of women. Nay, you are a people transgressing 
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(beyond bounds) — God is informing [us] as to what Lot conveyed to his 
people, and his reprimanding them for their actions: indeed you all, O people 
(ayyuha al-qawm), approach men from their rears with desire (shahwatan) 
rather than coming to those whom God has approved for you and made per- 
missible to you from among women. — You are a people transgressing (be- 
yond bounds) — you are a people that approach what God has prohibited to 
you, insubordinate in your actions. And that is prodigality (israf) in this 
matter. 


Far from Kugle’s accusation of a prejudicial or whimsical process of “de- 
finition and substitution,” al-Tabari faithfully integrates these verses with a 
simple and straightforward explanation of their meanings — in fact citing the 
Qur’an itself to clarify its own import. Kugle objects to al-Tabari’s glossing of 
the iniquity in question as “coming with desire unto men instead of women.” 
Instead, he urges his reader to understand fahishah in its most generic and et- 
ymologically literal sense, devoid of the very context in which it is found. A 
full reading of Q. 7:80-81, however, shows Lot accusing his people of com- 
mitting an unprecedented indecency, one identified in the very next verse as 
“coming with desire unto men instead of women.” Straining to decouple these 
two verses from each other and divorce them from their immediate context, 
Kugle suggests that “iniquity” could mean any type of indecent or unethical 
behavior and that al-Tabari, like the community of Muslim exegetes and jurists 
for a millennium after him, made the “mistake” of reading these two verses 
sequentially (which, he avers, results in a mere “speculative assertion” on their 
part) and as they appear in multiple places in the Qur’an. 

In addition, Kugle’s charge of “definition and substitution” makes even 
less sense when one realizes that al-Tabari’s exegetical method is faithful to 
the Qur’anic text of the Lot narrative, for it contains hardly any of his own 
commentary. In fact, al-Tabari does nothing but quote from the Qur’an itself 
to elucidate the meaning of Q. 7:80-81. Shockingly, Kugle dismisses this “het- 
erosexist interpolation” as biased, even though the exegete uses the very words 
and phrases of God Himself drawn from the same passages upon which he is 
commenting. 

Later, Kugle again cites this same method to charge al-Tabari with asserting 
that the sole content of Lot’s prophetic mission and purpose was to forbid in- 
tercourse between men — with the implication that this prohibition would some- 
how be open to question as long as it could be shown that it was not the only, 
or even the principal, reason why Lot was sent to his people. Kugle quotes al- 
Tabari as stating: “This approach [declaring anal sex between men hateful] was 
the content of Lut’s prophetic message [risala]; his purpose was to make this 
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act forbidden.” Unfortunately, this statement appears nowhere in al-Tabari’s 
actual exegetical work. Instead, al-Tabari remarks when speaking of Q. 7:83 
(So We rescued him and his household, save his wife; she was of those who 
stayed behind): 


When Lot’s people rejected him — despite his many reprimands on account 
of the iniquity they were committing, and his conveying to them the message 
of his Lord concerning what was forbidden to them — with stubborn insolence, 
We saved Lot and his believing family except his wife, for she was to Lot a 
deceiver and in God a disbeliever (AGfirah).” 


Kugle attempts to paint al-Tabari as being so fixated upon the prohibition 
of this particular act that he was incapable of reading the Lot narrative as any- 
thing else. And yet there is little evidence that al-Tabari did anything other than 
render meanings that accord with the direct and obvious import of the verses 
in question. At no point does al-Tabari suggest that anal sex between men was 
the sole, or even principal, mission for which Lot was commissioned. That 
said, even if he had made such an assertion, this would not be an altogether 
unreasonable conclusion given the Qur’an’s repeated — and usually exclusive 
— mention of “coming with desire unto men instead of women” within the con- 
text of the Lot narrative. All exegetes acknowledged and cataloged the diverse 
crimes committed by the people of Sodom, but it was the same-sex acts be- 
tween men for which they were most infamous, a fact that exegetical commen- 
tary on this narrative has never failed to reflect. In effect, Kugle dismisses over 
a thousand years’ worth of scholarship after al-Tabari, along with the entire 
community of Muslims before him who concurred with and echoed his reading, 
as a simple reflection of how “disempowered” later exegetes were from offer- 
ing alternative readings. 


Kugle and Semantic Analysis 


After having evaluated the purported inadequacies of al-Tabari’s commentary, 
Kugle begins to propose his own hermeneutic, which starts with a semantic 
analysis that “does not trust a simple translation” but demands that words “‘be- 
come enmeshed in a web of relationships to other words.” According to him, 
this method enables one to gain a fuller understanding of terms in their Qur’ anic 
context” because it “gives a very ‘literal’ reading of the text. It respects the 
word of the Qur’an not as defined by human authorities who assign them mean- 
ings by definition and substitution, but rather as defined by their placement in 
relation to other words in the Qur’an itself.” 
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He then presents Amreen Jamal’s “The Story of Lut and the Qur’an’s Per- 
ception of the Morality of Same-Sex Sexuality” as the “first critical attempt to 
reassess the Qur’an’s view of same-sex relationships.”” In doing so, he reports 
Jamal’s conclusion that the various terms associated with this narrative are not 
exclusive to Lot’s people or to same-sex sexuality. Jamal, for instance, shows 
that terms such as fahishah, shahwah, and israf (prodigality) — which appear 
prominently in this narrative — also appear in other contexts in the Qur’an that 
refer to indiscretions that are at times “heterosexual” (such as zinā [male-female 
fornication and adultery]) and, in other instances, to misdeeds that are entirely 
non-sexual in nature. 

But Kugle fails to disclose the remainder of Jamal’s conclusions, many of 
which directly undermine his own revisionist objectives. Jamal maintains that 
“TuJndeniably, the moral terms associated with same-sex sexuality in the 
Qur’an ultimately give it a negative evaluation and deem it to be a sin. How- 
ever, these same moral terms are often used to evaluate opposite-sex abomi- 
nations such as adultery, fornication and/or incest, as well as other non-sexual 
practices, examples of which have already been outlined.’ It is remarkable 
that despite her detailed, eighty-eight-page semantic analysis of no fewer than 
seventeen variant root words that appear in the narrative across fourteen dif- 
ferent siirahs, Kugle does not consider Jamal’s conclusions regarding the “un- 
deniable sinfulness” of same-sex sexuality probative. And so his appeal to 
semantic analysis is thus ultimately meaningless for his larger project. Far from 
supporting his effort to recast same-gender sexuality as morally neutral and re- 
ligiously legitimate, Jamal’s exhaustive semantic analysis, which encompasses 
all of the operative terms upon which the narrative is based as they are used 
throughout the Qur’an, leads to the exact opposite conclusion. 


Kugles Thematic Analysis 


Kugle begins his thematic analysis by providing some background on this ap- 
proach and articulating how it differs from classical methodologies. According 
to him, this type of analysis accounts for the Qur’an’s structural nuances and 
dialectic more readily than do the classical commentaries, which allegedly ig- 
nore this dynamic.*! But it is remains unclear how his proposed thematic analy- 
sis differs from Jamal’s effort to evaluate the placement of the narrative’s 
recurrent terms as found throughout the Qur’an. Setting this aside, Kugle 
demonstrates thematic analysis by explaining how water, depending on the 
context of the Qur’anic passage and larger scriptural theme, may refer to “liquid 
H20” or elsewhere provide imagery as “rainfall, seas, or a means of ritual pu- 
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rification.”® Kugle notes that such a thematic analysis forces us to “examine 
the way our economies destroy the environmental interconnectedness that is 
the apparent conduit for Allah’s continuous creation and provision.” However, 
his thematic analysis of water scarcely differs from the conclusions of classical 
commentaries and theologians, many of whom spoke of it as provision and es- 
sential to life and incorporated rainfall, seas, and ritual purification into their 
works. None of Kugle’s conclusions or interpretations on this score can be clas- 
sified as revisionist, unprecedented, or uniquely insightful. 

After having accused classical exegetes of entirely ignoring thematic analy- 
sis, Kugle turns to a classical genre that he considers illustrative of the very 
type of thematic analysis that he advocates: gasas al-anbiya™ (stories of the 
prophets). This genre focuses on collecting available reports about the prophets 
mentioned in the Qur’an and coalescing them into fluid, chronological narra- 
tives. To provide heft to his forthcoming usage of gasas commentary, Kugle 
asserts that the practice of telling such stories was “just as old and just as au- 
thentic [emphasis mine] as making explicit commentaries on the Qur’an.”®s 
Such a statement can only charitably be described as dubious. In reality, the 
tradition of storytelling held very little authority in general and has never held 
any at all in jurisprudence (fiqh) or theology (‘agidah). 

During Islam’s formative period, a category of preachers emerged who 
were devoted to sermonizing the masses via stories and narratives. Popularly 
referred to as qussas (storytellers, sing. gass), their aim depended on context. 
On the battlefield they were motivators, in the mosque they were softeners of 
hearts, in the streets they were admonishers or sometimes performers. Scholars 
have differed over when the gussas appearead, with Khalil ‘Athamina dating 
this back to “at least one generation before the outbreak of the first civil war in 
657 A.D.” Islam’s expansion into foreign territory revealed an urgent need to 
convey the new religion’s teachings to peoples to whom Arabic was inacces- 
sible. To bridge this gap and to address new converts, gussas emerged to facil- 
itate instruction, principally about the Qur’an and its narrative stories.*’ 
‘Athamina notes that “pious theologians exhibited a great degree of tolerance 
toward the phenomenon of gasas itself, although they themselves considered 
it a negative innovation and a deviation from the rules of Islamic sunna.’”** 

Eventually, the genre deteriorated into what Charles Pellat has described 
as fraud and charlatanism.® People were cautioned against storytellers, for 
these individuals frequently interposed sporadic narratives from unnamed 
sources, myths, legends, and /sra ‘liyat (patristic and midrashic traditions and 
folklore).*° Although the Prophet (pbuh) permitted his followers to listen to the 
tales and narrations of earlier Abrahamic communities, he warned them against 
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accepting or denying those that could not be specifically affirmed or negated 
by Islam’s own authoritative revealed sources. (/sra iivat that flatly contra- 
dicted Islamic beliefs were, of course, rejected out of hand.)”! 

Preachers and scholars began documenting gasas narrations to convey 
general benefits, lessons, and morals; however, even the authors of such works 
assigned them no probative value whatsoever in terms of creed and jurispru- 
dence. Well-intended gussd@s could relate stories, but scholars were keen to en- 
sure that their scope and preaching did not infringe upon the preserve of proper 
scholarly authority, especially where the Prophet (pbuh), God’s nature and at- 
tributes, and the Sharia’s rulings (ahkam) were concerned.” No jurisprudential 
work mentions a gasas text as the prime evidence for determining a legal ruling. 
Therefore, to claim that such works were just as authentic as exegetical com- 
mentaries — particularly for legal derivation — constitutes a serious error that 
bespeaks a lack of familiarity with established Islamic legal norms and meth- 
ods. Proper exegetical works, in sharp contrast to works of gasas, were written 
by prominent scholars throughout the ages, including the likes of Ibn al-Jawzi 
(d. 597/1116), al-Razi (d. 606/1209), al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1273). Walid Saleh 
has remarked that tafsir “stands at the heart of the Islamic literatures produced 
in any age,” later describing it as the “most important bearer of religious think- 
ing.” And this is why Gibril Haddad has stated that “[a]ll the great exegetes 
agreed on tafsir as requiring mastery in the entire spectrum of the Islamic dis- 
ciplines.”* None of this can be said for the genre of gasas. 

Despite these glaring methodological errors, Kugle not only marshals 
qgasas literature enthusiastically as part of his revisionist epistemology, but also 
consecrates it as the central piece in his effort to extract a more “reliable” un- 
derstanding of the Lot narrative. With this in mind, he cites lengthy passages 
from the gasas work of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kisa’i (active fifth/ 
eleventh century),’° who, he states, “quotes from earlier books that no longer 
exist.”°° Note here that Kugle erroneously cites the al-Kisa’i who wrote the 
qaşaş work in question as ‘Ali b. Hamza al-Kisa’i (d. 189/804), the famous 
transmitter of one of the seven canonical Qur’anic readings (gird ‘at) and 
founder of an early school of grammar based in Kufa. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kisa’i, however, the author of the later gasas work in which Kugle 
anchors the bulk of his revisionism, is by all counts an obscure figure. Little 
has been recorded about his life, his date of death is uncertain, and no other 
work has been attributed to him aside from his aforementioned gasas collec- 
tion, itself a marginal and relatively unknown work in the larger genre. 

At any rate, in this lesser-known al-Kisa’1’s work, the Lot narrative is pre- 
sented in a sequential, comprehensive format. The people of Sodom are re- 
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ported to have been guilty ofa variety of crimes, including idolatry and myriad 
forms of gambling. Concerned about foreign intrusion during a time of famine, 
Satan appears to them as a man and scolds them for not having safeguarded 
their orchards as they had their homes. He suggests that any foreign male in- 
truder be accosted and raped. Heeding Satan’s advice, the town’s men become 
accustomed to such acts of violence and indecency until Lot appears and ad- 
monishes them, but to no avail. He remains with them for some time, after 
which a group of angels appears in the form of male visitors. Lot takes them 
in immediately, afraid of what might happen to them. Ultimately, the men of 
Sodom learn of their presence and charge Lot’s home, despite his entreating 
them to take his daughters instead, who are “purer for them.” At this point, the 
angels reveal their true identity to Lot and invoke God’s punishment upon the 
people. Soon after the town is destroyed. 

Note the glaring incongruence in Kugle’s epistemology. Elsewhere, he cri- 
tiques the hadith tradition for having insufficiently scrutinized the probity of 
individual hadith reports.” In fact, he laments that people nowadays “cite hadith 
without discussing the reliability of the hadith’s chain of narration or judging 
the authenticity of the report’s content to assess what level of certainty can be 
attributed to the knowledge the report conveys,””* and that “‘neo-traditionalists” 
have weaponized hadiths to further their own agenda, carelessly and without 
any concern for their authenticity. Kugle belabors the well-known point that 
the majority of hadith reports are classified as non-definitive (zanni), in contrast 
to the certainty (gat Tyah) of mass-transmitted (mutawadtir) texts, a category 
that contains the entirety of the Qur’anic text and a relatively small number of 
hadith narrations.” Indeed, he makes much ado about the hadiths’ purported 
“unreliability” and how they merely reflect a neo-traditionalist “vision of or- 
thodoxy,” further charging that the few still trained to scrutinize hadith credi- 
bility today have “abandoned their duty.”!” In a dedicated chapter on Hadith 
in Homosexuality in Islam, Kugle brings up reason after reason for rejecting 
sahih (sound) hadith reports — a label he deems “optimistic”! and that merely 
serves to make otherwise tenuous reports appear more reliable than they really 
are.' It is curious indeed that he is so suspicious of these rigorously authenti- 
cated reports and yet places enormous evidentiary weight upon gasas materials 
from an obscure late author that have no chain of transmission (isnād) or other 
evidentiary basis whatsoever.'“ 

To his credit, Kugle refers to this very objection as a “possible critique” 
and avers that some may refer to al-Kisa’i’s account as a “fictional story.”!° 
He admits that critics might “rush” to point out that al-Kisa’i provides no re- 
ports with narrative chains extending back to the Prophet or the Companions, 
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dissimulating the fact that al-Kisa’i furnishes no reports with narrative chains 
at all. Plying such material as reliable and authoritative, if not quasi-apodictic, 
while casually dismissing the majority of an entire genre of diligently scruti- 
nized revelational statements as merely speculative is both epistemologically 
incoherent and radically at odds with the Islamic scholarly tradition under the 
rubric of which Kugle claims to be advancing his cause. This epistemological 
haphazardness is yet another demonstration of how committed he seems to be 
to promoting anything that advances his revisionist account, no matter how 
tendentious the source or incoherent the methodology. 

Moreover, even when quoting from these dubious sources Kugle selects 
only those passages that support his goals. In his presentation of events, al- 
Kisa’i cites Q. 11:78, “He said, ‘ʻO my people, these are my daughters; they 
are purer for you,” in conjunction with the end of Q. 15:71, “‘if indeed you 
must act,” and then specifies “meaning sexual intercourse.”!°’ This passage 
occurs after the townspeople learn of the handsome young “men” residing at 
Lot’s home. When they demand that he surrender them, Lot offers his daugh- 
ters, who are “purer” for them. This is the context in which al-Kisa’i interprets 
the purity mentioned by Lot as relating to sexual intercourse, thereby directly 
implying that opposite-sex acts hold a purity that same-sex acts inherently do 
not. Yet Kugle fails to cite this passage and selects only certain gasas works. 
For example, might he have ignored Ibn Kathir’s (d. 774/1373) renowned qasas 
work that states that the townspeople “invented an iniquity that none among 
the children of Adam had preceded them in committing by penetrating men 
sexually (ityan al-dhukran) of all creatures, leaving what God had created of 
righteous female servants”?! 

Recognizing the tenuous and rather fickle nature of the narrative transmit- 
ted in al-Kisa’i’s work, Kugle attempts to buttress his “thematic analysis” with 
the gasas work of the Shi‘ite author Qutb al-Din al-Rawandi (d. 573/1177). 
Unlike the gasas of al-Kisa’i, this one contains traditions with accompanying 
chains of transmission (isndd). Kugle cites two traditions, both of which he 
represents misleadingly. The first tradition begins with the Prophet (pbuh) ask- 
ing Angel Gabriel “why and how the people of Lut were destroyed.” Gabriel 
responds that they neither cleaned themselves after excreting nor purified them- 
selves after entering a state of major ritual impurity (janabah), and refused to 
share food generously with others. Although this hadith is presented in context, 
it does not mention highway robbery or “coming with desire unto men instead 
of women,” both explicitly (and, in the case of the latter, recurrently) high- 
lighted in the Qur’an. Nonetheless, Kugle uses this obviously partial listing — 
are we to conclude that highway robbery is not a crime, since it too is absent 
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from this listing? — to establish the “true” infidelity of Lot’s people (1.e., greed, 
avarice, covetousness, and the like) and to deliberately exclude same-sex in- 
tercourse. But does this not directly contradict the literal wording of the Qur’an 
to which he claims such unwavering allegiance? He then mentions a second 
tradition, one that speaks of the greed and avarice of Lot’s people, reporting 
that they engaged in sexual acts to deter travelers as well as impecunious and 
destitute petitioners. It was not, Kugle puts forth, consensual sex among men 
of which the Sodomites were guilty, but violent rape. 

Here, one must bear in mind al-Rawandi’s location as a medieval Shi ‘ite 
scholar. As in Sunni scholarship, Shi‘ite scholars would not consider his gasas 
narrations anywhere near as probative as their own authoritative Hadith col- 
lections known as the Four Books (al-Kutub al-Arba ‘ah), Nahj al-Balaghah, 
Risdlat al-Huqug, or one of the many other primary texts that form their tradi- 
tion’s central corpus. In addition, Kugle applies absolutely no scrutiny what- 
soever to the narrations he cites. Are they sound? How have scholars graded 
them? What is known about their transmitters? He provides no answers. 

Second, Kugle is guilty yet again of selective citation, for he does not men- 
tion the traditions surrounding the ones he cites that explicitly mention same- 
gender intercourse as one of the iniquities of Lot’s people. These traditions 
include the following: 


Abu Basir reports from one of the two, may God’s blessings be upon them, 
concerning the verse “Do you commit iniquity (a-ta ‘tina al-fahishah)y”: Iblis 
came to them in the image of an effeminate youth wearing fine clothing. He 
exhibited attraction toward them, directing them to have intercourse with him 
[as the passive partner] and they did so. Had he directed them to be the passive 
partner, they would have refused, but instead they grew to enjoy it. Then he 
left them as they were, and they continued [having intercourse] with one an- 
other after that. !!° 


Clearly, this particular tradition bears no resemblance to the narrative Kugle 
is attempting to advance because it paints same-sex intercourse as a phenom- 
enon engendered by Satan and alleges that it was predominant among youth 
(shabab). Will Kugle grant this tradition legitimacy as well? Furthermore, the 
narration mentions nothing of rape or coercion but explicitly states that the 
youth grew to enjoy this activity and so continued to engage in it— clearly ina 
consensual and mutually pleasurable manner — after Satan’s departure. It also 
depicts taking pleasure in the passive role (1.e., assuming the role of ma ‘biin) 
as particularly repugnant to one’s natural constitution (fitrah), yet something 
that one can grow to enjoy through repeated indulgence. 
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In addition, Kugle misreads the second tradition. It is not a commentary 
on Lot’s people, but a commentary on the potential outcome of unrestrained 
avarice. The tradition states that if avarice is not controlled, one may eventually 
end up as sexually unbridled as the people of Lot. Kugle translates the end of 
the tradition as stating: “They would rape them (fadahithu) without sexual need, 
in order to dishonor them. They persisted in this behavior until they began to 
search out men and force themselves on them [emphasis mine].”'" A proper 
translation, however, renders: “They would rape the visitor (fadahithu) without 
desire (shahwah). They persisted in this behavior until they sought out men 
and provided them compensation (yu tüna ‘alayhi al-nihal).” 

In context, although Lot’s people are first described as rapacious, it is this 
very consumption of their own wealth and possessions that leads them to rape 
male visitors so often that they initiate consensual same-sex intercourse among 
themselves. Avarice, greed, same-sex forcible intercourse, and same-sex con- 
sensual intercourse all fall equally under this narration’s opprobrium. In fact, 
the last practice is, if anything, depicted as the ultimate moral outrage to which 
the others, if left unchecked, can eventually lead. 

All of this still leaves a fairly important loose end: Why did Lot offer his 
daughters when the men clearly desired his guests? In order to reconcile this 
verse with the rest of his account, Kugle asserts that this offering is a type of 
hospitality that Lot extended to his guests. In other words, Lot was so troubled 
by the possibility that his guests would be subjected to violent gang rape might 
reflect poorly on his hospitality that he would allow the men to rape his own 
daughters instead! Kugle describes this gesture as a type of sacrificial offering 
that demonstrates the sacred need to defend previously unknown guests over 
one’s very kith and kin. 

Recognizing the implausibility of such an interpretation, Kugle revealingly 
abandons this reading in Homosexuality in Islam, where he inquires: “Would 
anyone believe that a Prophet would offer his daughters to assailants intent on 
rape, as if their raping women would make them ‘pure’?”!!? His indignation at 
such a reading is extraordinary, particularly given that he had proposed this 
very interpretation only a few years prior in his earlier Progressive Muslims 
article: “When Lut offers up his family members (who happen to be female 
daughters) in exchange for his guests (who happen to be male visitors), he dis- 
plays in most extreme terms the sacredness of protecting guests who are ele- 
vated even above the status of offspring.” The revised hermeneutic in 
Homosexuality fails even to acknowledge this prior position. In addition, it 
makes no effort to reconcile the two, or perhaps to offer a reason as to why 
Kugle has modified his prior interpretation. 
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As an alternative “exegesis,” he now insists that Lot was making a “sar- 
castic comparison” intended to expose the vile nature of the assailants’ ill 
intent." Despite his best efforts to offer a more credible reading, Kugle posits 
yet another far-fetched and most improbable interpretation: Lot’s mentioning 
of his daughters as being “purer” is merely tongue-in-cheek and not intended 
to be taken literally. That his daughters are female is presented as merely acci- 
dental, with any focus on gender being put at the feet of sex-obsessed theolo- 
gians bent on supporting their heterosexualist tribe — despite the fact that the 
Qur’an itself unmistakably links their female gender to the one and only reason 
of why they are “purer” for them as sexual partners than his male guests. 

Kugle’s reworked narrative is thus highly implausible in that it does not 
square with the accounts of Lot in the Qur’an and relies exclusively upon spu- 
rious later traditions from dubious sources, all of which are cited selectively 
and systematically misrepresented. Furthermore, his project requires a complete 
dismissal of hundreds, if not thousands, of past and present scholars as simply 
products of a “heteronormative economy” that became too dominant for any- 
one to oppose. It is, in brief, a revisionism that ultimately fails to convince in 
its attempt to construct an alternative reading of the Lot narrative. 


Comparing Homosexuality in Islam with “Sexuality, 
Diversity, and Ethics in the Agenda of Progressive Muslims” 


Kugle’s original article in Progressive Muslims was written in 2003, seven 
years prior to his dedicated work Homosexuality in Islam (2010). It is interest- 
ing to observe the incongruities between the two works, a few of which were 
mentioned earlier. For one, Kugle maintains the importance of reviewing 
Qur’anic themes but makes no mention of gasas works in his book. Al-Kisa’i 
and al-Rawandi make no appearance in this latter work — in stark contrast to 
the article, in which these two gasas works form the backbone of his thematic 
analysis. In addition, in Homosexuality he now maintains that Lot’s people 
were not simply guilty of sexual assault, but of infidelity as well. In this regard 
he writes: 


The men who attacked Lot’s guests had wives and children, for they do the 
men in lust besides the women [min dun al-nisa’], as Q. 27:55 emphasizes 
through its grammar. That “the men” whom they are sexually assaulting 
and “the women” with whom they already have sexual relationships are 
definite alerts attentive readers to the specificity of Lot’s condemnation. 
[...] Their sexual assault was driven by their infidelity and rejection of their 
prophet. !!5 
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Contrary to this assertion, the grammar of these verses gives no indication 
that these men necessarily had wives or children. Kugle seems to assume that 
the Arabic definite article works just like the English one (i.e., alif + lam = 
“the”), which (in English) always refers to a specific, as opposed to a generic, 
referent. That the Arabic definite article can and often does refer to a generic 
class and not to a specific referent — as in Latin and other languages — is an el- 
ementary point covered early on in any classical Arabic grammar or modern 
university Arabic course. 

Yet Kugle seems either to be ignorant of this basic grammatical feature or 
to be obfuscating it deliberately to make a point that cannot be supported by a 
grammatically informed reading of the text. When, for instance, the Qur’an 
states that “Verily, man (a/-insdn) is in loss,” it is not referring to one specific 
man or a particular set of individuals, but to humanity as a class. In Arabic 
grammar, this is referred to as the generic definite article (alif-lam al-jinstyah). 
Likewise, Lot’s question “Do you come with desire unto men (a/-rija/) instead 
of women (al-nisa’)?” does not refer to any particular women but to women 
as a class (and, obviously, as distinctly opposed to men as a class). Had Lot 
meant to reference the men’s wives in particular, he would have said “your 
women” or perhaps “your wives.” Yet he says no such thing. 

Kugle attempts to bolster the aforementioned argument by citing Q. 
26:165-66, which he translates as “Do you do males from the wide world and 
leave what mates God has created for you? Indeed you are a people exceeding 
in aggression.” According to him, Lot is specifying here that these men have 
mates (azwaj) to whom they are already married, and therefore they are guilty 
not only of sexually assaulting men, but also of marital infidelity. Although 
“mates” can refer to spouses, the Qur’an frequently uses this term to refer to 
men and women being mates of one another as a normative principle (in con- 
trast to a realized fact). For example, it states that God has “created (Q. 30:21)/ 
made (Q. 42:11) for you mates from among yourselves” (khalaga/ja ‘ala lakum 
min anfusikum azwajan). Traditional exegetes do not mention any wives when 
commenting on Q. 26:165-66, but interpret them as indicating that the men 
were so focused on anal (as opposed to vaginal) sex that they indulged in it 
with both men and women as well. "6 

In addition, if we attempt to understand this verse alongside the passage 
in which Lot offers his daughters for marriage (Q. 11:78), then the notion that 
the men were already married becomes even less probable. Presumably, if this 
were the case, Lot would simply have directed them to go to their wives. More- 
over, when one considers the common interpretation of “daughters” in Q. 11:78 
as “women of the town,”"”” this only reinforces the conclusion that the verse is 
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speaking of women more generally (i.e., the women of the town) who were 
created, as a generic class, to be the men’s wives. That Lot’s people replied 
“You know well that we have no claim on your daughters, and indeed, you 
know what we want” only further problematizes this interpretation. 

Exegetes have interpreted the men’s “having no claim” in various ways. 
Al-Tabari says it to mean that these men were uninterested in marriage and, as 
such, had no claim upon Lot’s daughters as single, marriageable women.'!* Al- 
Zamakhshari views the men as having spurned male-female sexual acts so 
completely that they held marriage and male-female relations, in terms of nor- 
mative belief and social practice, to be false and wrong (batilun madhhaban 
wa dinan), and male-male intercourse as legitimate and right (haqq). Al-Razi 
attributes the men’s “having no claim” to a lack of sexual interest in women, 
given their exclusive desire for men.!”° 

Given the lack of any precedent in the tafsīr tradition maintaining that the 
men of Sodom had wives, the common use of azwāj in non-matrimonial con- 
texts, and Lot’s offering of “his daughters” — be it his lineal descendants or his 
“spiritual daughters” (i.e., the women of his town) — it is highly improbable 
that Kugle’s interpretation could be considered a valid rendering of this verse’s 
meaning. This is yet another indication of his willingness to force his own 
agenda onto the text: He approaches the Qur’an with a settled conclusion in 
mind and manipulates his interpretive approach when and as needed to arrive 
at his already predetermined views. 


Ibn Hazm and Homosexuality in Islam 


Setting the allegations of infidelity aside, Kugle’s most significant addition to 
Homosexuality in Islam is the famous Andalusian jurist and litterateur Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064) of Cordoba. In fact, Ibn Hazm is so central to the book 
that his name appears recurrently in every chapter. Drawing from his legal trea- 
tise Al-Muhalla fi Sharh al-Mujalla, Kugle presents his chosen hero as gallantly 
confronting an ossified legal tradition in need of a radical make-over. Describ- 
ing Ibn Hazm as a “sexuality-sensitive’’'”! interpreter of the Qur’an, Kugle 
praises him time and again for his “subtle theory of human nature,”!” unlike 
others who exhibit no such understanding. Ibn Hazm is presented as “fearlessly 
challenging” the “conclusions of common piety and chauvinistic self-right- 
eousness.”!”3 His erudition was so pronounced that he was “not only a jurist, 
but also an ethicist and literary author.” Kugle at times refers to Ibn Hazm as 
“our guide,” idealizing his positions, methodology, and hermeneutic, which he 
seems to want to claim as his own.'* 
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But despite this presentation of Ibn Hazm as the ideal juristic champion 
for those advocating the modern accommodation of same-sex behaviors, Ibn 
Hazm’s actual views on their prohibition stand in direct opposition to Kugle’s 
project, for they conform perfectly with the juristic consensus on such matters. 
This view does not come through clearly in Kugle’s work, however, as he pres- 
ents Ibn Hazm’s endorsement of the consensus view as subordinate to his 
breaking with the dominant opinion as to whether /iwat— although categorically 
forbidden — rises to the level of a hadd crime. Although Kugle mentions Ibn 
Hazm’s agreement with the juristic consensus, this point stands as a side note 
to his otherwise lengthy commentary on Ibn Hazm’s views on the hadd, replete 
with excerpts from A/-Muhalla, thereby giving the reader the impression that 
he was not simply challenging the dominant hadd ruling, but also the very un- 
derstanding of the Lot narrative as in any way indicating the categorical pro- 
hibition of same-gender sexual intercourse. 

A plain reading of this book — including the very passages in which Ibn 
Hazm challenges the dominant view of liwat as a hadd crime — demonstrates 
that he did indeed hold same-sex acts to be categorically prohibited. For ex- 
ample, in responding to theologians who differed as to whether male anal in- 
tercourse amounted to a capital offense, Ibn Hazm responds: 


The ruling [for anal intercourse between two men] is that when an evil 
(munkar) appears, it is necessary by the order of the Messenger of God, may 
God’s peace and blessings be upon him, to alter that evil with one’s hands. 
Therefore, it is necessary to carry out discretionary punishment (ta ‘zir) that 
the Messenger of God prescribed, may God’s peace and blessings be upon 
him, and not to exceed that.. .'”° 


While discussing tribadism (sihāq: female-to-female genital contact), Ibn 
Hazm states: 


It has been transmitted by way of Muslim upon the authority of Abu Bakr b. 
Abi Shaybah, who reported from Zayd b. Hubab, who reported through 
[omitting narrators] ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri, who reported 
from his father that the Messenger of God, may God’s peace and blessings 
be upon him, said: “Let no man see another man’s ‘awra,'’ nor a woman see 
another woman’s ‘awra; [likewise] let no man lie uncovered (yufdi ila) under 
the same sheet as another man, nor a woman lie uncovered under the same 
sheet as another woman.’”!” 


[And] it has been transmitted [omitted narrators] that ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud 
said: “The Messenger of God, may God’s peace and blessings be upon him, 
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forbade two women from lying uncovered skin to skin beneath a single 
sheet, lest one describe the other to her husband as if he saw her.” 1? 

And it has been reported [omitted narrators] that Ibn ‘Abbas said: “The 
Messenger of God, may God’s peace and blessings be upon him, cursed 
men who imitate (or take on the appearance of) women (al-mutashabbihīna 
min al-rijal bi al-nisã `) and women who imitate (or take on the appearance 
of) men.”!*° 


These lucid passages prohibit two men, as well as two women, from lying 
uncovered and in contact with each other, for both are, like the other, trans- 
gressions against God. Ifa woman uses her genitalia [in intimacy with another 
woman], then the prohibition is even greater and the vice exponentially 
graver. Should a woman enter into her vagina other than that which has been 
made lawful of her husband’s pudendum, or what is used to contain her men- 
struation, then she has not preserved her chastity... "°! 


Ibn Hazm proceeds to state that in the case of sexual acts between two 
women, the discretionary punishment (ta zir) must be applied to discourage 
moral depravity and prevent the proliferation of vice. Of course, A/-Muhalla 
is not the only text in which he discusses same-sex acts. In Tawq al-Hamamah, 
in the chapter entitled “Of the Vileness of Sinning,” he states: 


As for conduct like that of the people of Lot, that is horrible and disgusting. 
Allah says, “Will ye commit an abomination which no living creature ever 
committed before you?” (Koran VII 78). Allah hurled at the offenders stones 
of clay stamped with a mark (cf. Koran XI 84). Malik is of the opinion that 
both parties of this offence are to be stoned, whether they are married or not. 
Some of his followers cite in support of this doctrine the words of God, touch- 
ing the stoning of the Sodomites, “And stones are not far away from those 
who commit iniquity” (Koran VI 84): accordingly the stones are near to those 
who commit iniquity after a like manner today. This is not however the place 
to enter into a discussion of the divergence of opinions held concerning this 
question. Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Ibn al-Sari informs us that Abu Bakr burnt alive 
aman convicted of this offence; Abu ‘Ubaida Ma‘mar Ibn Muthanna relates 
that the name of the man so burnt was Shuja‘ Ibn Warqa’ al-Asadi; Abu Bakr 
burnt him alive because he allowed himself to be used in sodomy. 


The intelligent man has ample diversions to escape from the commission 
of sins. Allah has forbidden nothing, without having provided for His ser- 
vants lawful substitutes, which are seemlier and more excellent than the 
thing prohibited. There is no God but He! '* 


Clearly Ibn Hazm, like those both before and after him, upheld the re- 
quirement of sexual restraint outside the religiously legitimate confines of 
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(male-female) matrimonial or (male-female) ownership contexts. Otherwise, 
one’s sexual appetite had to be disciplined, not indulged and accommodated 
on the basis of its mere presence. So committed was Ibn Hazm to this objec- 
tive that he called for ta ‘zir as a means to curb the proliferation of sexual im- 
morality, including — very explicitly — all forms of same-sex erotic behavior. 
Although he disputed with other scholars over their consideration of liwāt as 
a hadd crime due to his categorical rejection of analogical reasoning (giyas) 
in matters of law, Ibn Hazm never demurred as to whether same-sex sexual 
behavior was prohibited. In fact he energetically upheld this prohibition, ob- 
jecting only to the application of a hadd penalty for either liwāt or sihaq'** — 
acts that he, along with all other jurists, held to be not only sinful in the eyes 
of God but even punishable in this world as well, albeit according to the dis- 
cretionary powers of the judge rather than as a divinely mandated hadd 


penalty. 


Sloppy Scholarship 


A number of stray claims strewn throughout Kugle’s work are simply unsus- 
tainable upon investigation. Though many could be listed, only a few are pre- 
sented below. 


e Fusūq is synonymous with idolatry." Kugle argues that fusiig informs 
fahishah and that when one understands it normatively as worshipping 
idols instead of God, then fahishah must be viewed in this light as well. In 
reality, fisq and its cognates appear throughout the Qur’an in various con- 
texts. For example, Q. 5:108 uses fasigiin to speak of those who falsify 
oaths; Q. 6:121 states that eating meat over which God’s name has not 
been pronounced is fisq; Q. 6:145 identifies the consumption of blood, car- 
rion, and swine as fisq, and Q. 5:47 states that judging by a ruling other 
than God’s is fisq. None of these verses pertain to idol worship.!°° 


e Islam has accepted not only matrimonial relationships (permanent, and in 
the case of Shi‘ite law possibly temporary as well), but also slavery and, 
he claims, “less formally legalized relationships” [emphasis mine]. In 
point of fact, no relationships other than marriage and ownership are per- 
mitted anywhere in the Qur’an, Hadith, or Islamic haw. Islam’s alleged 
“acceptance” of “less formally legalized relationships,” which Kugle 
seems to want to use as a door to smuggle in modern-day homosexual re- 
lationships, is nothing but a figment of his imagination. 
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e The Qur’an often uses the plural fawahish when relating the narrative of 

Lot." However, the exact opposite is the case: It uses the singular fahishah 
each and every time — and in the immediate context of coming with desire 
unto men instead of women. Kugle’s intended point here is that in using 
fawahish, the Qur’an is not singling out the men’s same-sex conduct, but 
is rather indicting a range of unethical conduct of which they were guilty. 
Although Lot’s people were guilty of a number of misdeeds, the Qur’an 
uses only fahishah to repeatedly denounce these men’s homosexual prac- 
tices — their most oft-repeated and, therefore, characteristic sin. 


Conclusion 


There is an old Pakistani adage that can loosely be translated as: ““Those who 
cannot dance always say the floor is crooked.” People often use this statement 
to inveigh against those who blame their own shortcomings on everyone (or 
or anything) but themselves. This adage certainly applies to Scott Kugle’s 
Qur’an revisionism. The Qur’an’s and the Sharia’s proscription of homoerotic 
behavior is, according to him, to be explained away by identifying a panoply 
of “culprits” that must be blamed for having “misread” the Qur’an and the 
Prophetic Sunnah ever since Islam appeared. In short, the hadith scholars failed 
to inspect traditions thoroughly; the exegetes were guilty of “definition and 
substitution”; the jurists would not overcome their “disempowerment” in the 
face of the dominant patriarchy; and the Muslim community as a whole has 
failed to take all of them to task. 

As an alternative, Kugle proposes a hermeneutic that lacks any internal 
consistency and rests upon a number of grave methodological infirmities. As 
shown above, much of his argumentation relies on frequently misleading cita- 
tions from the classical sources, the omission of relevant materials that contra- 
dict his narrative and the use of partial quotations drawn selectively from the 
most dubitable of sources, the mischaracterization of the positions of the clas- 
sical jurists and others,'*’ the transposition of modern categories onto the clas- 
sical literature in a way that distorts the meaning of the latter when viewed in 
its own context, and so on. In many instances, Kugle simply dismisses the es- 
tablished disciplines of Islamic law, theology, and exegesis outright while stak- 
ing enormous claims on a tenuous body of late, unsourced gasas materials. Yet 
even this material can only be gerrymandered into yielding the desired outcome 
when invoked selectively and in a decidedly decontextualized manner. Kugle 
depends heavily on Ibn Hazm’s contributions, but only invokes his chosen 
standard bearer selectively and when it suits his agenda. 
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As we saw in the preceding section, Kugle’s revisionist project is explicitly 
belied by Ibn Hazm’s own unflinching condemnation of all forms of homo- 
erotic behavior — even as he retains apparent sympathy for those who suffer 
from same-sex and other unrequitable forms of love and desire. Kugle’s pre- 
carious handling of the source materials is only compounded by numerous con- 
ceptual incongruences, logical non sequiturs, and glaring contradictions, often 
at the most critical junctures of his argument. Most significantly, his stated at- 
tempt to bypass the “speculative assertion[s]’”? of the (entire) Islamic tradition 
in favor of an allegedly “literal” reading of the Qur’an favorable to homosexual 
practice yields an imaginative reconstruction of Lot’s people. However, this 
reconstruction is extremely speculative and, despite Kugle’s insistence to the 
contrary, fails to offer an even minimally plausible interpretation of the relevant 
verses. And yet despite all of this countervailing evidence, he nevertheless 
claims to be the champion of “literal specificity.” 

It should be clear by now that Kugle’s agenda of finding a way to render 
same-sex behavior religiously permissible has failed because the Lot narratives 
are simply too clear and their meanings too obvious. In Islamic law, matters 
such as the categorical prohibition of homosexual behavior constitute what 
scholars have termed ma ‘lim min al-din bi al-daritrah (matters “known by ne- 
cessity to be part and parcel of the faith”). God is One, Muhammad (pbuh) is 
His Messenger and final Prophet, prayers are required five times a day, fasting 
is obligatory in Ramadan, and other foundational beliefs and practices are all 
included within this category, as are the undisputed prohibitions of same-sex 
behavior, fornication, adultery, drinking alcohol, gambling, murder, theft, and 
other such acts. 

For an argument to have intellectual integrity, it must at the very least be 
honest with the sources and tradition it seeks to interrogate. At some point, one 
must admit that one is wrong. Sometimes it is not the floor that is crooked, but 
we who cannot dance. And Allah knows best. 


Appendix 


Qur anic Verses Regarding the People of Lot 


(a) Surat al-A ‘raf, 1:80-84: (80) And (mention) Lot, when he said to his people, 
“Do you commit iniquity (fahishah) such as none in creation have committed 
before you? (81) Verily you come with desire unto men instead of women. 
Nay, you are a people transgressing (beyond bounds).” (82) But the reply of 
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his people was but to say, “Turn them out from your town! Truly they are peo- 
ple who keep themselves pure.” (83) So We rescued him and his household, 
save his wife; she was of those who stayed behind. (84) And We brought down 
upon them a rain (of stones). See then how was the fate of the wrongdoers. 


Synopsis: Beginning with a confrontation, Lot reproaches his people for com- 
ing with desire unto men instead of women. This verse is repeated in the pas- 
sage related to Lot in Surat al-Naml (Q. 27:54-58) and is closely related to the 
verses in Sürat al-Shu ‘ara’ (Q. 26:16-175), where Lot rebukes his people for 
this specific act and for doing so at the expense of those whom God has created 
for them as mates, namely, women. Annoyed by Lot’s preaching, the people 
threaten him with eviction and castigate both him and his followers for keeping 
themselves pure. Interestingly, they use pure in apparent contrast to themselves, 
who delight in impure and foul deeds. It is not a stretch to state that they no 
longer viewed purity as a virtue and used that term to dispage Lot and his fol- 
lowers, as is the case today with “prudishness” in regard to those who maintain 
pre-marital celibacy. When God punishes the town, Lot and his followers are 
saved — all but his wife, who is described elsewhere as an example of someone 
who, along with Noah’s wife, disbelieved in and betrayed (khdanat) her right- 
eous husband. Accordingly, her matrimonial relationship availed her naught 
before God. (See Sarat al-Tahrim, 66:10.) 


(b) Sürat Hid, 11:77-83: (77) And when Our messengers [the angels] came 
to Lot, he was anguished on their account and constrained from helping them. 
And he said, “This is a trying day!” (78) And his people came hastening unto 
him, and before they had been working evil deeds. He said, “O my people, 
these are my daughters; they are purer for you. So fear God and disgrace me 
not with respect to my guests. Is there not among you a right-minded man?” 
(79) They said, “You know well that we have no claim on your daughters, 
and indeed, you know what we want.” (80) He said, “Would that I had strength 
against you or could take refuge in a strong support.” (81) They (the angels) 
said, “O Lot! Verily we are the messengers of your Lord; they shall never 
reach you. Set out with your family during a portion of the night and let not 
any among you look back, save your wife; indeed, she shall be struck by that 
which strikes them. Indeed, their appointment is [for] the morning. Is not the 
morning nigh?” (82) Then when Our command came, We turned (the town) 
upside down and rained upon them stones of baked clay in layers, (83) marked 
[for punishment] with your Lord; nor are they ever far from those who do 
wrong. 
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Synopsis: Lot is visited by three men who, unbeknownst to him, are angels in 
human form. Concerned for their welfare as foreigners in Sodom, he feels an- 
guish on their account and takes them into his home as guests. News spreads 
of their presence there, with some exegetes contending that it was Lot’s wife 
who spread the word. Others describe the men as possessing immense beauty 
such that Lot’s people, having made male-male sexual relations normal, would 
naturally demand sexual intimacy with them. Sure enough, the people surround 
his home and demand that he turn his guests over to them for that very reason. 
Lot entreats the men to consider his daughters instead, as they are “purer” for 
them. Exegetes have differed as to whether the daughters in question are Lot’s 
lineal descendants or whether the phrase “my daughters” (bandti) refers to the 
town’s women in general (prophets are the spiritual “fathers” of their peoples) 
— the very women these men have abandoned. The phrase “having no claim 
on Lot’s daughters” has been understood by exegetes in various ways (as dis- 
cussed in the body of the article). Distressed by the men’s response, Lot ex- 
presses his helplessness to his guests, at which point they unveil their angelic 
nature and mission. The angels instruct Lot to set out with his family and fol- 
lowers but without his wife, who suffers God’s punishment alongside the peo- 
ple of Sodom on the following morn. 


(c) Stirat al-Hijr, 15:57-77: (57) He (Lot) said, “What is your purpose, O mes- 
sengers?” (58) They said, “We have been sent to a people (deep) in sin, (59) 
except for the family of Lot. Verily, we shall rescue them all, (60) save his 
wife; we decreed that she shall surely be of those who stay behind.” (61) So 
when the messengers came to the household of Lot, (62) he said, “Verily you 
are a people unfamiliar.” (63) They said, “Nay, but we have come to you with 
that [torment] over which they were disputing. (64) And we have come to you 
with truth, for verily we are truthful ones. (65) So set out with your family 
during a portion of the night and follow behind them, and let not any among 
you look back, but go on to where you are commanded.” (66) We made this 
decree known to him: that the last remnants of those (profligates) would be 
cut at early morn. (67) And the people of the city came, rejoicing. (68) He 
said to them, “These are my guests, so disgrace me not. (69) Fear you God 
and put me not to shame.” (70) They said, “Did we not forbid you from [pro- 
tecting] all the people?” (71) He said, “Here are my daughters, if indeed you 
must act.” (72) Verily, by your life [O Prophet], they wandered in their intox- 
ication to and fro. (73) And the blast seized them at sunrise, (74) and We turned 
(the city) upside down and rained down upon them stones of baked clay. (75) 
Verily in that are signs for those who discern (by way of tokens). (76) Verily, 
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it (the city) was [situated] on a path still standing. (77) Verily in that is a sign 
for those who believe. 


Synopsis: This passage begins with the angelic guests who have set out to de- 
stroy the people of Sodom after bearing witness to their prodigal and sinful be- 
havior. Lot recognizes them as strangers, whereupon the guests reveal their 
true identity and mission. They instruct Lot and his family to vacate Sodom 
during the night, before God’s wrath descends upon the town. Prior to nightfall, 
the men of Sodom learn of the guests’ presence and demand to have sexual re- 
lations with them. Lot entreats them to fear God and not to shame him as a 
host. Frustrated by Lot’s repeated admonishments, they tell him not to interfere. 
Lot once again offers his daughters in order to prevent them from pursuing 
other men. (See the explanation of “daughters” in the above synopsis related 
to Surat Hiid.) Intoxicated by their lust and desires, they wander to and fro until 
God’s punishment seizes them at sunrise. 


(d) Strat al-Anbiya’, 21:74-75: (74) And to Lot (also) We gave judgment and 
knowledge, and We delivered him from the town that was working filthy deeds 
(al-khaba ith). Indeed, they were an evil, licentious folk. (75) And We admitted 
him (Lot) into Our Mercy, for truly he was among the righteous. 


Synopsis: The town of Sodom is described as committing filthy deeds and 
housing evil, licentious folk. Lot, by contrast, is a man of judgment and knowl- 
edge, as granted to him by his Lord. A righteous and dedicated prophet, Lot is 
admitted into the Mercy of God. 


(e) Sarat al-Shu ‘ara’, 26:160-75: (160) The people of Lot belied the messen- 
gers. (161) Behold, their brother Lot said to them, “Will you not be mindful 
(of God)? (162) Indeed, I am a faithful messenger unto you, (163) so fear you 
God and obey me. (164) I ask from you no reward for it; my reward is only 
with the Lord of the Worlds. (165) Of all creatures do you come unto males, 
(166) leaving what your Lord has created for you from your mates? Nay, but 
you are a people transgressing (the bounds).” (167) They said, “O Lot! If you 
desist not from this, you shall surely be driven out.” (168) He said, “I am, in 
truth, of those who loathe your deed.” (169) “My Lord, deliver me and my 
family from what they do!” (170) So We delivered him and his family alto- 
gether — (171) save an elderly woman (his wife) who stayed behind. (172) Then 
We destroyed the others, (173) and We brought down upon them a rain (of 
stones); Evil was the rain of those who had been warned! (174) Verily in that 
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is a sign, yet most of them do not believe. (175) And verily, your Lord — He is 
the Exalted in Might, the Merciful. 


Synopsis: Lot is described as the brother of his people, which for some exe- 
getes indicates that he was indigenous to Sodom. The people are told to fear 
God and obey Lot, who seeks no financial gain or position of worldly authority 
among them. Alongside his message of obedience, Lot chides his people — as 
he does elsewhere in the Qur’an — for lusting after other men and leaving those 
women whom God has created for them as mates. Al-Razi, al-Zamakhshari, 
and others interpret “leaving what your Lord has created for you from your 
mates” as indicating a sole interest in sex by anal penetration rather than vaginal 
intercourse. Lot’s people respond by threatening him with eviction. Undeterred, 
Lot expresses his disapproval of their conduct and once again beseeches God 
for salvation. God saves Lot and his entire family with the exception of his 
wife, who is described as “an elderly woman who stayed behind.” The towns- 
people suffer God’s punishment — a torrent of clay stones that rains down upon 
them and levels the town (see the passage from Surat al-Hijr). 


(f) Sarat al-Naml, 27:54-58: (54) And (mention) Lot, when he said to his 
people, “Do you commit iniquity (fahishah) with eyes wide open? (55) Do 
you indeed come with desire unto men instead of women? Nay, but you are 
a people behaving foolishly.” (56) The reply of his people was but to say, 
“Turn Lot’s family out from your town! Truly they are people who keep 
themselves pure.” (57) So We delivered him and his family, save his wife; 
We decreed that she would be from those who stay behind. (58) And We 
brought down upon them a rain (of stones); Evil was the rain of those who 
had been warned! 


Synopsis: Like the passages in Sürat al-A ‘raf, here Lot scolds his people for 
coming with desire unto men instead of women. He expresses indignation that 
they would engage in such an act with their eyes wide open (wa antum 
tubsirtin). Al-Zamakhshari understands tubsiriin as a reference to the sight of 
the heart (başar al-qalb), which serves as a kind of moral compass. Accord- 
ingly, the people of Sodom are described as knowing that male-male sexual 
acts are immoral, for God created women for men and vice versa. Al-Razi also 
mentions this as a possible interpretation, adding to it the possibility that the 
townspeople partook in homosexual intercourse publicly and made no attempt 
to conceal their misconduct. Thus they are described as committing this iniquity 
with their eyes wide open. In response, the people resolve to drive Lot and his 
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followers out of town, describing them as people who keep themselves pure 
(see the passage from Surat al-A raf and accompanying commentary). God 
saves Lot and his family with the exception of his wife, who remains behind 
to suffer the punishment. 


(g) Sarat al-‘Ankabit, 29:28-35: (28) And (mention) Lot, when he said to his 
people, “You commit iniquity (fahishah) such as none in creation have com- 
mitted before you. (29) Do you indeed come unto men, and cut off the road, 
and practice evil deeds in your assemblies?” The reply of his people was but 
to say, “Bring upon us God’s punishment, if you are among the truthful.” (30) 
He said, “My Lord, support me against the people who work corruption.” (31) 
And when Our messengers came unto Abraham with glad tidings, they said, 
“We shall surely destroy the people of this town; truly its people are wrong- 
doers.” (32) He said, “Verily, Lot is in it.” They said, “We know better who is 
in it. We shall surely deliver him and his household, except for his wife: she is 
of those who stay behind.” (33) And when Our messengers came to Lot, he 
was anguished on their account and constrained from helping them. They said, 
“Fear not, nor grieve. Verily we shall deliver you and your family, save your 
wife; she is of those who stay behind. (34) Verily we shall bring down upon 
the people of this town a punishment from Heaven for their having acted iniq- 
uitously.” (35) And We (God) have left of it a clear sign for a people possessed 
of reason. 


Synopsis: Here Lot’s people are reproached not only for coming unto men 
as in other passages, but also for cutting off the road and practicing evil deeds 
in [their] assemblies. Cutting off the road here refers to highway robbery: am- 
bushing, killing, and stealing the travelers’ goods (this interpretation is re- 
ported by al-Zamakhshari and Ibn Kathir). Exegetes have differed over exactly 
what evil deeds they practiced in their gatherings: committing homosexual 
acts in view of others (a view attributed to Mujahid), saying and doing vulgar 
things (e.g., telling obscene jokes, passing gas, laughing [an opinion Ibn Kathir 
attributes to ‘A’ishah], and other such indiscreet and unbefitting conduct). 
Thus Lot’s people invite God’s punishment, after which Lot beseeches his 
Lord’s help. The angelic messengers first visit Abraham to inform him of 
Sodom’s destruction prior to arriving at the iniquitous town. Concerned, Abra- 
ham in-quires after Lot. The messengers assure him that Lot and his family 
are safe, all but his wife, who will be destroyed alongside the people. The 
messengers arrive and address themselves to Lot, revealing their mission and 
what will happen to his family. 
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(b) Surat al-Saffat, 37:133-36: (133) Truly Lot was among the messengers. 
(134) We delivered him and his family altogether — (135) save an elderly 
woman (his wife) who stayed behind. (136) Then We destroyed the others. 
Synopsis: Like the passage in Surat al-Shu ‘ara’, Lot’s wife is described here 
as an elderly woman who stayed behind. Lot is confirmed as being a messenger 
of God, and his people (including his wife) are destroyed on account of their 
disobedience. 


(i) Surat al-Qamar, 54:33-40: (33) The people of Lot belied the warnings. (34) 
Verily We unleashed against them a stone-bearing wind, except the family of 
Lot; We delivered them ere the dawn — (35) as a favor from Us. Thus do We 
reward the thankful. (36) And indeed he had warned them of Our onslaught, 
but they disputed the warnings. (37) And they sought to lure him from his 
guests so We sealed their eyes (and said), “Taste My punishment and [the ful- 
filment of] My warnings!” (38) And there came upon them by morning an 
abiding penalty. (39) “Taste My punishment and [the fulfilment of] My warn- 
ings!” (40) And verily We have made the Qur’an easy for remembrance, so is 
there any who will remember? 


Synopsis: In addition to the torrent of clay raining down upon them, the men 
who sought after Lot’s guest are described as having their eyes sealed (perhaps 
as recompense for committing iniquity with their eyes wide open, as per Surat 
al-Naml, 27:54 discussed above). Lot warned his people time and again of an 
impending punishment if they did not reform their ways in accordance with 
God’s command, but they ignored him and denied his prophetic mission. As a 
result, they were subjected to a terrible punishment that stands as a warning 
for those who carelessly and defiantly disobey God’s command. 


Endnotes 


1. The Sharia does not, in fact, distinguish categorically between same-sex and op- 
posite-sex acts, a late nineteenth-twentieth-century taxonomy proper to the con- 
temporary West. Rather, it simply distinguishes between licit (Halal) and illicit 
(haram) sexual relations. This latter category is further broken down into (1) 
penetrative acts (e.g., the major sins [kabd ir] of illicit male-female intercourse 
[zinā] and male-male sodomy [/iwdf]) and non-penetrative acts (e.g., inter- 
femoral intercourse [mufakhadhah], various forms of female-female erotic con- 
tact (collectively referred to as sihag or musahaqah, Eng. “tribadism,” in 
reference to the “rubbing together” of the female genitalia), and other non-pen- 
etrative illicit acts. 
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mix of impressive-sounding dead languages, gave old orthodoxies a new and 
vibrant lease on life by suggesting, in authoritative tones, that science had ef- 
fectively pronounced them natural, inevitable, and innate.” See Hanne Blank, 
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that masturbation is harām) and same-sex behavior (agreed by consensus 
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(tawatur) has no epistemological basis upon which to contest the authenticity 
of its content. To reject such a hadith would be theologically equivalent to re- 
jecting a verse of the Qur’an, both of which constitute an act of disbelief. Dis- 
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and legal purposes, but by no means renders a non-definitive hadith subject to 
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al-Bazdawi, 3 ed. (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1997) as well as in the work 
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Jonathan A. C. Brown, Hadith: Muhammad Legacy in the Medieval and Mod- 
ern World: Foundations of Islam (Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 2009), 100- 
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This position is reported in multiple tafsir works. Al-Tabari maintains this inter- 
pretation when he states: “O my people, these are my daughters — meaning the 
women of his umma.” See al-Tabari, Tafsīr, 4:297. Al-Razi reports this position 
as being one of two interpretations of “daughters,” preferring it on account of: (i) 
it being contrary to manly virtue (muri ah) for a prophet to marry his daughters 
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to transgressors; (ii) Lot’s daughters being only a handful in number and inade- 
quate for marrying the multitude of men at his doorstep; and (iii) the fact that the 
soundest report concerning Lot’s daughters is that he had only two, in which case 
the term “two daughters” (bintayn) would have been used in the dual form instead 
of the plural “daughters” (banat). Al-Razi reports this as the interpretation of 
Sa‘id b. Jubayr (d. 95/714) and Mujahid (d. between 100/718 and 104/722) and 
states that prophets are “fathers” to their people as a normative matter, citing as 
evidence Q. 33:6: “And his [the Prophet’s (pbuh)] wives are their [the believers’ | 
mothers.” See al-Razi, Mafatih al-Ghayb, 18:33-34. 

Al-Tabari, Tafsir, 4:298. 

Al-Zamakhshari, Kashshāf, 492. 

Al-Razi, Mafatth al-Ghayb, 18:35. 
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Abu Muhammad ‘Ali b. Ahmad Ibn Hazm, A/-Muhalla fi Sharh al-Mujalla bi 
al-Hujaj wa al-Athar, ed. Hassan ‘Abd al-Mannan (Riyadh: Bayt al-Afkar al- 
Dawliyyah, 1431/2009), 2221, https://library.isLamweb.net/hadith/display_hbook. 
php?bk_no=661 &pid=328595&hid=1686. 

‘Awra refers to that part of the body that (1) must be covered in front of mar- 
riageable members of the opposite sex, (2) in front of unmarriageable kin (e.g., 
one’s father, mother, sister, or brother upon reaching maturity), and (3) in front 
of other members of the same sex. 

See Muslim, A/-Jami‘ al-Sahih, no. 338, http://sunnah.com/muslim/3/90. 

Both this hadith and the one immediately preceding it offer a commentary with 
respect to the Companions, who ordinarily slept in clothes that did not fully cover 
their ‘awra. Clothing was difficult to come by, and few had the wealth to afford 
multiple sets. In addition, it was common for two men or two women to share a 
blanket at night. Depending on its size, they might inadvertently make contact 
during the night. The hadith reports cited here outline guidelines for what is per- 
missible in such circumstances. Legal scholars have understood them to mean 
that should two men or two women happen to share the same blanket, they must 
have something separating them if they are not observing the minimum ‘awra. 
Others, however, such as Shams al-Haqq al-‘Azimabadi, have regarded the shar- 
ing of a blanket between two men or two women as categorically impermissible, 
irrespective of whether such a separation exists or not. For details, see al-Nawawi, 
Al-Minhdj, 315-16, http://library.islamweb.net/newlibrary/display_book.php?flag 
=1&bk_no=53&ID=935, and al-‘Azimabadi, ‘4wn al-Ma ‘bud, Sharh Sunan Abt 
Dawid, 1 ed. (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Ma‘arif li al-Nashr wa al-Tawzi’, 2009), 
1723-25, http://library.islamweb.net/newlibrary/display_book.php?flag=1&bk_ 
no=55&ID=6973. 
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Note that this hadith refers to deliberate imitation of the opposite sex, particularly 
in dress (al-Bukhari, for instance, places it in his chapter on clothing). It does not 
cover those aspects of a person that might resemble the other sex but that are in- 
born (Ahilqi) or not deliberately taken on by the person, and it certainly does not 
refer to popular notions of “manhood” that regard emotional detachment, aggres- 
sion, and sexual prowess as fundamental markers of masculinity. 

Ibn Hazm, Al-Muhalla, 2225, http://library.islamweb.net/newlibrary/display_ 
book.php?idfrom=2401 &idto=2401&bk_no=17&ID=2343. 

This text appears in a chapter entitled “Of the Vileness of Sinning” and is cited 
as a deterrent against wrong action. As we have mentioned, Ibn Hazm in fact dis- 
agrees with these positions and regards the narrations as inauthentic, as detailed 
in his A/-Muhalla. However, he quotes them here to caution his reader about the 
enormity of the sin of male-male sexual acts. 

See Ibn Hazm, The Ring of the Dove, 258-59, www.muslimphilosophy.com/ 
hazm/dove/ringdove.html#ch29. Earlier in the same section (ibid., 245-46), 
Ibn Hazm recounts his disapproval of two men eying each other conspicu- 
ously and repeatedly disappearing into privacy at a party. He states: “I re- 
member that I was at a reception with some friends; the party was being given 
by one of our wealthiest burghers. I observed one of the guests, and a member 
of our host’s family who was also present, behaving in a manner of which I 
strongly disapproved; they were ogling each other quite disgustingly and 
withdrawing into privacy time and time again.” Ibn Hazm reports that he 
tried, through verse and many not-so-subtle hints, to alert the host to such 
untoward behavior so that he might put an end to it, but to no avail. “So I 
held my peace,” he says, “not knowing whether he really did not grasp my 
meaning, or whether he was only pretending to be stupid. I do not remember 
ever going to his parties again. I composed the following little poem in his 
honour: 


I have no doubt, of all mankind, 
You have the least suspicious mind, 
Secure, as all good Muslims ought 

To be, in faith, intention, thought. 


I think you ought to be aware 
Men bend for other things than prayer; 
And you have certainly taught me, 
Not everyone with eyes can see! 


Wake from your daydreams! Don’t you know 
This very evening So-and-so, 
A guest whom you invited in, 
Committed a most grievous sin? 


134. 


135. 
136. 


137. 
138. 
139; 


140. 
141. 
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Review Essay 


An Analysis of Islamophobia and 
the Anti-Islam Discourse: Common 
Themes, Parallel Narratives, and 
Legitimate Apprehensions 


Books Reviewed: Jonathan Lyons, [slam through Western Eyes: From the 
Crusades to the War on Terrorism, reprint ed. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press: 2014); Nathan Lean, The Islamophobia Industry: How the 
Right Manufactures Fear of Muslims (London: Pluto Press: 2012); Deepa 
Kumar, Islamophobia and the Politics of Empire (Chicago: Haymarket 
Books: 2012); Stephen Sheehi, /s/amophobia: The Ideological Campaign 
against Muslims (Atlanta: Clarity Press: 2011); Todd H. Green, The Fear 
of Islam: An Introduction to Islamophobia in the West (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2015); and Christopher Bail, Terrified: How Anti-Muslim 
Fringe Organizations Became Mainstream (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 2015). 


Introduction 


In the recent past, fear, hatred, and hostility toward Islam and Muslims in 
the West have attracted increasing scholarly interest, a development that is 
certainly commendable. Some important works have delved deeply into 
the Western imagination and stereotyping of Islam and Muslims, among 
them John Victor Tolan’s Medieval Christian Perceptions of Islam (1996) 
and Saracens: Islam in the Medieval European Imagination (2002), 
Fredrick Quinn’s The Sum of All Heresies: The Image of Islam in Western 
Thought (2008), Matthew Dimmock’s Mythologies of the Prophet Muham- 
mad in Early Modern English Culture (2013),' and Sophia Rose Arjana’s 
Muslims in the Western Imagination (2015). 

The 9/11 terrorist attacks brought about a significant change in the 
Western imagination and perception of Islam: “Muslim men are so dehu- 
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manized that since 9/11 they have become less than zero... stripped of all 
legal rights afforded under US domestic and international law, force-fed 
like animals.”* Since then, the prejudice, hatred, and misconceptions that 
characterized the Crusades have become even worse. Carl Ernst has stated 
that it “is safe to say that no religion has such a negative image in Western 
eyes as Islam,” a reality that has surprised many people, even in this age 
of post-modernism. Emphasizing this point, he continues, 


It still amazes me that intelligent people can believe that all Muslims are 
violent or that all Muslim women are oppressed, when they would never 
dream of uttering slurs stereotyping much smaller groups such as Jews 
or blacks. The strength of these negative images of Muslims is remark- 
able, even though they are not based on personal experience or actual 
study, but they receive daily reinforcement from the news media and pop- 
ular culture.? 


Anti-Muslim and anti-Islam sentiment has a venerable history in West- 
ern culture. The Runnymede Trust’s first report cautiously suggested “a 
continuous line from the Crusades of the medieval times through the Ot- 
toman Empire and European colonialism to the Islamophobia of the 
1990s.” It is said that historical dynamics are reproduced in contemporary 
postcolonial environments. Scholars who hold similar views include John 
L. Esposito,’ Vincent J. Cornell, Tomaz Mastnak,’ Yvonne Yazbeck Had- 
dad,* Edward W. Said, and others.’ Why is this so? How have the relation- 
ships between the Muslim world and Western Europe and the United States 
impacted perceptions of Islam in the past and the present? How was the 
anti-Islam discourse formed, and who and why is it produced and perpet- 
uated? Who benefits from its survival and consistency? 

Many scholars have raised these and other important questions. How- 
ever, only a handful of good scholarly works have tried to answer these 
questions by demystifying the West’s longue durée worldviews toward 
Islam and Muslims in order to present them in terms of factual and real ex- 
perience. The newly minted term /s/amophobia attempts to explain the par- 
ticularistic attitude toward Muslims that scholars have often described as 
an aversion to or an “anxiety of Islam,” !? “an unfounded hostility towards 
Muslims” or “a useful shorthand way of referring to dread or hatred of 
Islam — and therefore a fear of all or most Muslims.” Another meaning 
seeks to identify “the practical consequences of such hostility in unfair dis- 
crimination against Muslim individuals and communities, and ... the ex- 
clusion of Muslims from mainstream political and social affairs.” " 
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This review essay, which goes a little deeper by adding to and com- 
plementing this exploration and critical analysis of Islamophobia and the 
anti-Islam discourse, is based on several recent works: Jonathan Lyons, 
Islam through Western Eyes: From the Crusades to the War on Terrorism, 
reprint ed. (2014); Nathan Lean, The Islamophobia Industry. How the Right 
Manufactures Fear of Muslims (2012); Deepa Kumar, Islamophobia and 
the Politics of Empire (2012); Stephen Sheehi, Islamophobia: The Ideo- 
logical Campaign against Muslims (2011); Todd H. Green, The Fear of 
Islam: An Introduction to Islamophobia in the West (2015); and Christopher 
Bail, Terrified: How Anti-Muslim Fringe Organizations Became Main- 
stream (2015). In addition, it attempts to review the emerging trend of schol- 
ars who have started, on a large scale, to investigate and scrutinize the 
anti-Islam and Islamophobia discourses, their formation, role in policy- 
making bodies, beneficiaries, and narratives. Even more, it seeks to present 
the impartial image of Islam as experienced, articulated, and believed by 
the Muslims themselves. 

These six books all have common themes and parallel narratives that 
put them on the same standing. But they differ from each other in terms of 
methodology, presentation, target audience, and research, to name a few 
aspects. Therefore, the books are introduced briefly below to provide an 
appropriate framework for the following discussion. 


A Brief Overview of the Selected Works 


I begin with Lyons’ Islam through Western Eyes, which critically scruti- 
nizes the discursive formation of the anti-Islam discourse in the West. It 
investigates why it has survived for over a thousand years, how it is pro- 
duced and deployed, and who benefits from it. Lyons contends that this 
discourse underpins several other fundamental discourses that “rarely have 
faced severe critical scrutiny or nuanced analysis” (p. 4). Thematically 
arranged, the book consists of seven chapters. Deepa Kumar’s [slamopho- 
bia and the Politics of Empire, which focuses on the American context, 
seeks to demolish the mythical “Muslim enemy” conjured by the empire’s 
need to claim that Muslims are more violent than any other religious 
group. She explores how such constructions have been employed to gen- 
erate “fear and hatred” of Islam and Muslims (p. 2). Situating the discourse 
within the broader political, historical, legal, and social contexts from 
which it emerges, she regards it as a political, as opposed to a religious, 
phenomenon. 
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Bail’s Terrified, the most recent of these selected works, examines how 
small civil society organizations compete among themselves to shape shared 
understandings of the collective identity of Islam and Muslims within the 
American public sphere after major crisis events (e.g., 9/11) (p. 4). Using 
new concepts and terms such as cultural “change” and “environment,” he 
presents his innovative and evolutionary theory of how the shifting relation- 
ships between these civil society organizations and their environment (which 
here represents messages and narratives) shapes the emergence of broader 
social forms, in this case the shared understanding of Islam (p. 11). Its scope 
is restricted to the American context. Lean’s The Islamophobia Industry 
(foreword by John L. Esposito) analyzes and identifies a ring of “pseudo- 
scholars” and authors supported by a verifiable annual $40 million Islamo- 
phobia industry in the United States with an increasingly global reach. Like 
Bail, he takes a penetrating look at this fear-mongering industry bent on 
shaping the public’s opinion (p. 13) and, like Lyons, he asks about the per- 
sistent rise of anti-Muslim sentiment. According to various reports and sur- 
veys, this fear, mistrust, and hatred of Islam is at its highest levels ever even 
ten (now sixteen) years after 9/11. 

Sheehi’s /s/amophobia explores “the complexities of the ideological for- 
mation of Islamophobia” (p. 30) and makes several important assertions: that 
Islamophobia is an ideological phenomenon that exists to promote American 
political and economic goals, both domestically and abroad; that it is not 
about the series of actions and beliefs based upon the misconceptions and 
misunderstandings of Islam by those who attack and target Muslims; that Is- 
lamophobia is a universal, as opposed to a monolithic, phenomenon; and that 
it is not political per se, but rather politically and culturally constructed (pp. 
31-33). It mainly concentrates on the anti-Islam ideologues Bernard Lewis 
and Fareed Zakaria. Green’s The Fear of Islam, which is aimed primarily at 
non-specialists, provides a good introduction to Islamophobia. However, he 
also “surveys both the history and the contemporary manifestations of Islam- 
ophobia in Europe and the United States” (p. 3) and navigates significant his- 
torical, political, cultural, and geographical contexts. 

These works are and are not about Islam. Although they were not written 
to defend Islam, they certainly provide information about it. Their common 
concern is to explore and highlight the alarming dangers of Islamophobia, 
which have already brought unending violence and discrimination to Muslim 
minorities living across the Atlantic Ocean. Studying the negative stereotyp- 
ing of Islam and Muslims will help one understand Islam’s true nature as 
well as the Muslims’ faith, values, and identity. 
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The Historical Foundations of Islamophobia 


The spike in negative stereotyping and prejudice against Islam and Muslims 
did not suddenly appear after 9/11. Given that the term /s/amophobia is a 
modern construction, some scholars view it as a quite modern phenomenon 
that has no link with the past, whereas others trace its roots back to me- 
dieval Europe. As Kumar asserts, the construction of Islam as an existential 
threat was developed during the eleventh century in the context of the Cru- 
sades (pp. 3, 15). Green situates it within a broader historical environment. 
Answering his queries of why Christian Europe depicted Muslims as the 
“Other” and constructed negative images of Islam (e.g., idolatry, heresy, 
pagan, and evil) and what purposes these depictions served, he agrees with 
others: 


Christians increasingly saw in Islam a formidable threat to Christianity’s 
claims of superiority and hegemony in Europe and beyond. Faced with 
the Muslim world’s competing theological claims, impressive military 
accomplishments, expanding empire, and superior intellectual and scien- 
tific advancements, medieval Christian authors responded polemically 
and aggressively. In the context of the Crusades and the Reconquista, the- 
ologians depicted Islam initially as idolatry and ultimately as heresy in 
order to justify violence and aggression against Muslims. (p. 53) 


Similarly, Lyons goes to great lengths to illustrate the anti-Muslim dis- 
course’s origin and formation and traces its trajectory to the present era. He 
identifies the “zero point” at which the discursive formation of this anti-Islam 
discourse started: Pope Urban II’s call on 1095 to launch the First Crusade. 
Before him, Lyons argues, Islam was not considered an existential threat to 
all of Christendom, but only for many of the Christians living in the East. He 
further makes it clear that Muslim expansionism, both in al-Andalus and the 
Byzantine Empire, was perceived as a real threat of assimilation and mass 
conversion that eventually provoked the clergy to attack any notion that both 
religions could co-exist in the same theological, social, and cultural space. 
To combat such notions, Lyons, like Green, states that the clergy resorted to 
apocalyptic traditions featuring the strong polemical rhetoric, pejorative im- 
agery, and apologetic stereotypes around which the West’s dominant dis- 
course on Islam would later coalesce (pp. 55-59). 

He further remarks that the discursive formation of the anti-Islam dis- 
course provides a new social actor: the “Islam expert” who acts as the 
“trusted intermediary between the familiar world of Us and the disquieting 
world of Them” (p. 66). The original circle of such people, the Christian 
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clerical class in the earliest centuries, eventually widened over time as it 
spread to later humanist theoreticians of the Renaissance. The Romantic 
movement thrilled and fascinated the West with exotic epic literature, and 
folk tales painted the “Muslim world” with sarcastic and derogatory images 
that engaged symbols of the harem (secluded place). Nineteenth-century 
Orientalists also played a significant role in Europe’s domination of the 
Muslim world, and today a network of journalists, pundits, commentators, 
and political leaders fulfill a similar role. 

Some Western scholars have tried to present an accurate picture of 
Islam and Muslims. Illustrative of such people, say Green (pp. 55-65) and 
Kumar (pp. 20-21), are various Enlightenment-era scholars of the early 
eighteenth century. These two authors, along with Lyons, state that the lack 
of awareness about Islam during the earliest Christian-Muslim encounters 
contributed significantly to the formation of the anti-Islam discourse. But 
even though there have been shifts in the traditional Western projection of 
the Muslim “Other” due to changing historical circumstances, one element 
has always served as its central pillar: the “fear” of Muslims. !? 

Sheehi, Lean, and Bail focus primarily on modern anti-Muslim indi- 
viduals, groups, organizations, and institutions. Nevertheless, the foreword 
to Sheehi’s book also points out that Muslims were “diabolised” in the 
popular consciousness, a propaganda ploy pursued and deployed with 
great zeal by the ruling elite and the clergy at particular moments (p. 19). 
Similarly, Esposito’s foreword to Lean’s book states: “It [Islamophobia] 
has long and deep historical roots” (p. x). Thus the majority of the schol- 
arly works presented here view this discourse’s formation in medieval Eu- 
rope; show how it has remained in place, although with major shifts in 
its narratives; and, as seen by many, is said to have entered a new phase 
after 9/11. 


Islamophobia: Common Themes, Parallel Narratives 


Answering the question of why medieval Europe’s anti-Muslim discourse 
continues to be so effective requires a thorough investigation, for several 
factors have caused it to emerge as the dominant discourse while replacing 
otherwise legitimate, positive, and actual historical facts and figures. Cen- 
tral to this discourse is a thread of interrelated themes and narratives that 
distort the actual thought and practice of those against whom the discourse 
functions (Lyons, p. 69). Importantly, the works under review have identi- 
fied a well-knitted cohort of “pseudo-scholars,” authors, and civil society 
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groups predisposed to the “demonization of Islam” propaganda. Such au- 
thors are supported by a verifiable $40 million per year Islamophobia in- 
dustry in the United States with an increasingly global reach (Green, p. 
211). The far Right, both in the United Kingdom and the United States, pri- 
marily relies on large amounts of funding, support, and publicity from var- 
ious parts of the conservative movement, ranging from Tea Party activists 
to Ultra-Zionists. 

Since 9/11, in the United States a cadre of shadowy groups and indi- 
viduals have spent millions of dollars to disseminate misinformation about 
Muslims into the mainstream media, body politic, and public consciousness 
in order to provide political cover for Washington’s war on terror and Tel 
Aviv’s war on the Palestinians, writes Sheehi (p. 118). An investigation 
conducted by the Center for American Progress revealed that nine top con- 
servative foundations have been largely responsible for this remarkable in- 
crease in funding between 2001 and 2012 that has helped fan the flames of 
anti-Muslim hate in America (Bail, pp. 74-75; Lean, pp. 134-36; Kumar, 
p. 181; Green, pp. 206-11). Similarly, a 2013 Council on American-Islamic 
Relations report identified thirty-seven United States-based anti-Islam 
groups and estimated their combined revenue at $119 million between 2008 
and 2011. Bail maintains that data collected by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice show that such groups accumulated more than $245 million in contri- 
butions during the decade after 9/11 (p. 74). 

The in-depth Center for American Progress investigation reveals that 
the funding primarily found its way into the hands of five key people and 
their organizations: Frank Gaffney’s Center for Security Policy, Daniel 
Pipes’ Middle East Forum, Pamela Geller and Robert Spencer’s Stop Is- 
lamization of America, Steven Emerson’s Investigative Project on Terror- 
ism, and David Yerushalmi’s Society of Americans for National Existence. 
These anti-Muslim organizations have had a significant influence upon 
media, government, and public opinion, claim Bail (p. 76), Lean (p. 134), 
Kumar (p. 180), and Green (p. 211). All five are actively promoting the 
deeply flawed portrayal of Islam as an inherently violent ideology that 
seeks domination over the United States and all non-Muslims. 

Across the board, surveys indicate that Europeans consider Islam to be 
incompatible with Western values. Other prejudiced perceptions are that Islam 
shares no common values with other cultures; is inferior to the West; is a vi- 
olent political ideology rather than a religion as such; and that it is irrational, 
anti-modern, anti-woman, and sexually perverse. The supposed historical in- 
compatibility of European and Islamic values is central to Islamophobia. 
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Islam is Violent 


Perhaps the concept of violence (jihad) is the most alarming part of this over- 
all narrative. Lyons states that this particular discourse has fuelled the war 
on terrorism, framed its rhetoric, shaped its public reception, distorted the 
West’s policy choices, and determined is outcomes (p. 113). For him, the 
“Islam experts” have hijacked the term jihad and painted those who have 
been resisting foreign onslaught as violent radicals. Lean writes that Islam- 
ophobia has decried the threat of “stealth jihad,” an alleged attempt by Mus- 
lims to control the state’s machinery in order to impose a “creeping Sharia” 
law through peaceful means (pp. 105, 115). Similarly, Kumar says that “Islam 
experts” propagate the idea that Muslims want to replace the American con- 
stitution with Sharia law (p. 179) and that the congregations of 80 percent of 
American mosques support and promote violence (p. 180). 

Pointing to the claim of Bernard Lewis, the neo-Orientalist denizen of 
the neoconservative Right and pro-Israel, Sheehi writes in a similar tone: 
anti-Muslims propagate the view that “violence and subjugation are inher- 
ent cultural characteristics of Muslims and Arabs’ worldview” (p. 73). 
Moreover, Bail asserts that the “stealth jihad” narrative has become even 
more powerful due to Spencer’s website www.jihadwatch.org, which has 
launched a multilayer campaign to discredit Muslim civil society groups 
and organization in the United States (p. 94). 


Women and Sexual Perversity 


The status and role of women in Islam, which occupies a central place in 
the anti-Muslim discourse, has also received a great deal of attention and 
shaped perception since the Enlightenment and even today in the war on 
terrorism. Lyons notes that symbols such as the hijab, niqab, and harem 
continue to attract people and remain contentious. In the West, he explains, 
they continue to invoke the sense of oppression, degradation, despotism, 
sexualization, and backwardness of Islam and Muslims in general (pp. 
163-65). Sheehi also unveils Washington’s and the Islamophobes’ rhetoric 
on Muslim women and how they have used this issue of women’s oppres- 
sion and liberation as an effective tool to maintain and expand American 
political and economic dominance at the global level (p. 114), as seen 
most clearly in their “justifiable” military interventions in Afghanistan 
and Iraq despite the Bush administration’s own anti-women platform (pp. 
73, 113, 110, and 176). Kumar (p. 188) and Lean (p. 188) also agree with 
this assertion. 
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Green makes a similar point that pre-modern stereotypes of Muslim 
women as sexually oppressed beings exploited by powerful Muslim men 
(p. 81) have made their way into the Orientalists’ and “war on terror” prop- 
aganda. European literature imagined Muslim women, Green further states, 
as “veiled and naked, submissive and dangerous, domesticated and erotic” 
(p. 82). Such categories deprive Muslim women of choice and freedom and 
present bearded and traditionally dressed men who pray five times a day 
at a mosque as fundamentalists. Through such sociologically gendered 
traits, instead of mere biology, Muslims are reduced to a “racialized” group. 
Such delineation of the fundamentalist vs. moderate promotes a form of 
“racialized state and governance,” in the words of David Tyrer, of a “biopo- 
litical”! racism that the state and media use to restrict Muslims to artificial 
categories. 


Islam is Irrational and Anti-Modern 


What are the reasons for the Muslims’ downfall? The Orientalist architects 
who continue to shape the present form of Islamophobia cite the lack of 
human reason or, in other words, religiosity. Lyons says that the notion of 
incompatibility between religion and science was strengthened by the writ- 
ings of Ignaz Goldziher (d. 1921), who laid the superstructure for such later 
prominent Orientalists as Bernard Lewis, A. C. Crombie, David Lindberg, 
Toby Huff, and Edward Grant. Lyons critically remarks that the other pos- 
sible and obvious explanations and causes for the decline of science among 
Muslims (i.e., economic malaise, geopolitical weakness, foreign invasion, 
and the collapse of other vital systems) “are rarely, if ever, given serious 
consideration” (p. 109). Kumar (p. 48) and Green (p. 80) quote Ernest 
Renan (d. 1892), a French philologist and scholar of religion who depicted 
Muslims as lacking reason and intelligence simply because of Islam. There- 
fore, he argues, according to Green: 


To be a Muslim is by definition to reject ‘the European spirit’ and all that 
makes this spirit superior: reason, science, and the drive for knowledge. 
Fanaticism and irrationality constitute the unchanging essence of Islam 
and the Arab race. (p. 81) 


These pre-modern stereotypes and concerns, he further points out, en- 
courage the use of militarily power to subdue the “‘elements of barbarism’ 
among colonized Muslims in light of his [Renan’s] belief that science ‘gives 
force for the service of reason’” (ibid.). Kumar refers to Pope Benedict 
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XVI's “Faith, Reason, and the University” (2006), in which he equated 
Catholicism with reason and Islam with violence and the lack of reason. 
Such myths and rhetoric are prevalent in the West, despite the fact that the 
Muslim world’s scientific tradition helped Europe’s technological revolution 
and Renaissance and that this indebtedness is widely acknowledged in al- 
most every discipline of the physical and social sciences (Sheehi, p. 20). 


The Power of the Anti-Muslim Discourse 


The Western discourse of Islam and Muslims is so powerful that it has 
monopolized science, reason, the use of nuclear warfare, and technology. 
The anti-Muslim groups and organizations have successfully projected a 
false image of Islam and Muslims. Despite the Muslim civil society groups’ 
condemnation of terrorism, their voices remain largely unheard, even 
though they enjoyed good relations with the Clinton and Bush adminis- 
trations. Bail asserts that their voices remain unheard because the anti- 
Muslim organizations have “captivated the mass media via emotional 
warnings about the looming threat of Islam for the future of Western civ- 
ilization” (p. 136). The power and displays of negative emotions, he writes, 
“enable fringe organisations to transcend their obscurity and humble re- 
sources by appealing to the media’s legendary appetite for drama” (p. 51). 
Thus, Bail adds, in the aftermath of 9/11 this dynamic favors anti-Muslim 
organizations (p. 60). 

Similarly, Sheehi echoes that fear has been used in the United States 
to “manufacture consent” (p. 211) and that the “Clash of Civilizations” 
thesis has remained a powerful tool that continues to shape Washington’s 
domestic and foreign policies toward the Muslims. As mentioned earlier, 
the architects of anti-Muslim propaganda have projected “Islam” as the 
main impediment to progress, open-mindedness, reason, democracy, free- 
dom, and human rights, as well as why Muslims are backward, violent, 
and so on for, as Sheehi asserts, the mainstream media was already pur- 
veying the anti-Arab and Islamophobic discourses that made the Freedom 
Agenda salient and urgent (p. 151). Therefore, they believe that it is their 
“moral responsibility” (p. 73) to interfere in Muslim-majority countries 
in order to liberate their people from the oppression of the so-called extrem- 
ist ideology and inferior culture of the Islamic tradition. However, Sheehi 
argues that the political and cultural history of Muslim countries clearly 
shows that “modernity is entrenched in all regions of the world, Muslim 
and non-Muslim” (p. 225). 
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Moreover, such negative stereotypes are not mainly or only found 
among racists, conservative and evangelical Christians, and right-wing na- 
tionalists, but also among the secular and liberal intelligentsia as well as 
the wider non-religious public. The ideological underpinnings are alive in 
Trump’s foreign policy as much as that of his predecessors Bush and Clin- 
ton. However, the main actors shaping the current cultural Islamophobia 
are the neocon stars Daniel Pipes, Robert Spencer, David Yerushalmi, 
Glenn Beck, Pamela Geller, Paul Wolfowitz, David Horowitz, and Frank 
Gaffney, as well as such native informers as Walid Shoebat, Walid Phares, 
Wafa Sultan, Ayaan Hirsi Ali, Ibn Warraq, Brigitte Gabriel, Tawfik Hamid, 
Zuhdi Jasser, Fouad Ajami, Azar Nafisi, and Kanan Makiya. Among them 
are self-styled experts on Islam and terrorism who are respected in Wash- 
ington. However, it has been noted that they are not qualified (Sheehi, pp. 
223-24) to make any such policy decisions or suggestions. Nevertheless, 
“native informers” reinforce anti-Muslim and anti-Arab racism due to the 
dismal realities that exist in their countries of origin, and because their lan- 
guage is more “reasonable,” they are promoted by powerful political figures 
(Kumar, p. 186). 

Although multiculturalism, pluralism, and co-existence have remained 
part of British and American societies, serious efforts are underway by anti- 
Muslim and racist groups to disrupt and destroy these democratic principles. 
Muslims are being deliberately targeted on the pretext of “security” and 
“war on terror” propaganda. Social profiling and surveillance, along with 
unnecessary detention and torture, have resulted in fear, violence, and human 
rights violations against Muslim Americans, who continue to be harassed 
and persecuted by the state (Kumar, p. 195). In addition, the political and 
economic interests of the United States and its allies in the Middle East, es- 
pecially its oil (Sheehi, p. 217), have engendered loss and destruction every- 
where, rather than freedom and the rule of law, on the basis of which 
Washington invaded the region. Similarly, Washington’s unshakable support 
for Israel has enabled considerable human rights violations and violence 
against the Palestinians in the region. According to Sheehi, one explanation 
that is logically applicable to the current policy is that Washington is “ratio- 
nally” invested in the Middle East’s ongoing instability (p. 219). 


Challenging Islamophobia 


The works refereed in this article reveal the looming dangers of the Islam- 
ophobia industry. Such anti-Muslim actions must be challenged, for they 
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are detrimental to the democratic setup in the Western societies, if not less 
so in the East. Therefore, both the West and the Muslims have to play a 
major role in restricting the now-prevalent presence of Islamophobia. Lyons 
anticipates a major shift in the Western imaginary of Islam and the Mus- 
lims, which is most certainly not a simple task. The West’s intellectuals 
need to take the lead in shaping a positive public discourse, and its various 
political administrations have to abandon their traditional egocentricity (pp. 
196-97). Kumar believes that progressive activists and civil society groups, 
along with the victims’ families, should organize rallies to raise public con- 
sciousness and awareness and also seek legal recourse. These would be es- 
sential steps against anti-Muslim bigotry (p. 108). 

While calling for purposeful action in this regard, Lean, like Kumar, 
asserts that the anti-Muslim propaganda that fractures and pits minority 
groups against each other could be resisted, both correctly and forcefully, 
only by refusing to fall prey to the vicious and ceaseless anti-Muslim move- 
ment that now covers the globe. (p. 184). Sheehi takes a slightly divergent 
view: challenging Islamophobia underpins a critical understanding of po- 
litical Islam “as a complicated and multifaceted social, historical, economic 
and political phenomenon” (p. 223). Such an approach, he contends, would 
help dismantle the very “epistemology of Islamophobia by revealing some 
of its discursive apparitions and human effects” (p. 226). 

Green devotes a full chapter to interviewing nine very influential schol- 
ars, among them John L. Esposito and Tariq Ramadan, who are working 
to counteract Islamophobia. Positive dialogue, interpersonal relationships, 
and cooperation with and open-mindedness toward non-Muslims are, in 
their opinions, some of the best methods in this regard. Last but not least, 
although Bail says nothing directly about challenging the anti-Muslim rhet- 
oric, his explanation of how cultural messages, negative emotions, social 
networks, and financial resources shape the West’s understanding of Islam 
alludes to the fact that any counter-reactions and efforts are not yet powerful 
enough to resist the anti-Muslim groups. Therefore, it implicitly suggests 
that the mainstream Muslim civil society groups should come together and 
adopt a course that will enable their voices to be heard and thereby defeat 
the existing anti-Muslim propaganda. 


Conclusion 


We have looked for the major themes and narratives as presented in these 
six beneficial books. Despite the theoretical observations made by Lyons 
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in his Islam through Western Eyes, it is unlikely that his discourse can be 
achieved in the near future. Nevertheless, his book is of immense value to 
researchers, students, and other concerned parties because it both investi- 
gates and scrutinizes the current anti-Islam discourse and thereby opens 
wider perspectives on it. Similarly, Bail’s Terrified offers a fascinating ac- 
count of how anti-Islam fringe groups construct a cultural environment in 
which they can propagate negative emotions upon which the media can 
build. It presents an excellent survey of the activities of such groups and 
social media networks, such as Facebook and Twitter, to name a few. 

Green’s Fear of Islamophobia and Kumar’s Islamophobia and the Pol- 
itics of Empire provide a fascinating account of this anti-Muslim and racist 
movement through its historical perspective. Both books are excellent in- 
troductions to the Islamophobia phenomenon, and their presentations are 
simple and easy to understand. Lean’s Islamophobia Industry unveils the 
anti-Muslim network’s major actors, activities, and funding resources and 
represents a landmark critical contribution to the Islamophobia network. 
Sheehi’s /slamophobia: The Ideological Campaign against Muslims offers 
a different but related description of the ideology — capitalism, thirst of 
power, hegemony — that underpins this phenomenon. However, it ignores 
the historical perspective on the relationship between Islamophobia and 
Islam. Nevertheless, his research opens new vistas toward Washington’s 
ideology that shapes its foreign policy toward both Israel and the Muslim 
world. 

Overall, each of these six books offers a fascinating, thrilling, and engag- 
ing description of how the Islamophobia network functions. They also offer 
practical, forceful, and fruitful measures to contain the now-pervasive dis- 
course of Islamophobia. After reading these books, one will be able to fully 
understand the versatile nature, function, and dangers of Islamophobia. 
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Who Am I? The Social Identities of 
Muslim-American Adolescents 


Madiha Tahseen and Charissa S.L. Cheah 
Abstract 


Muslim-American adolescents face unique developmental chal- 
lenges, due to the national and global negative spotlight on Islam, 
as they navigate identity formation in the mainstream American 
setting. However, the intersection of various social identities (SI) 
in the navigation of these challenges has been ignored in much so- 
cial-scientific literature. We examined the SI of Muslim-American 
adolescents using the multidimensional cluster analysis technique. 
Correlates of adolescents’ SI were also explored, specifically ado- 
lescents’ self-reported psychological well-being. One hundred and 
fifty Muslim adolescents were recruited from schools, mosques, and 
community organizations throughout Maryland. Follow-up analy- 
ses indicated that the High-Muslim/High-American adolescents 
reported the highest well-being and Moderate-Muslim/Undifferen- 
tiated- American cluster reported poorer well-being than the other 
clusters. Findings highlighted the importance of simultaneously 
assessing Muslim and American SIs, and the differential psycholog- 
ical benefits based on adolescents’ SI profiles. The article concludes 
by discussing implications for future research on Muslim adoles- 
cents’ successful adjustment. 


Despite the significant role of religion in development, the field of develop- 
mental psychology has largely ignored the impact of this key socio-cultural 
context on adolescents’ development.' Muslim communities are also facing 
increased scrutiny due to the national and global spotlight on Islam. As 
such, Muslim-American adolescents face unique developmental challenges 
as they navigate identity formation in the mainstream American setting, 
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including lower social support, greater discrimination, and acculturative 
stress than other groups,’ all of which places them at a heightened risk for 
poor adjustment.’ Thus it is imperative to examine Muslim-American ad- 
olescents’ identity development and its association with their adjustment. 

The Muslim-American population is projected to double in size to 
about 8 million by 2030,* with a majority (67 percent) being less than 40 
years old.’ Despite these growing numbers, studies on Muslim-Americans 
are very limited. Most tend to be qualitative in nature and have focused on 
young adult populations, particularly the consequences of Muslim women’s 
veiling choices.° Thus our understanding of how Muslim-American adoles- 
cents experience identity development in a heated sociopolitical context, 
and its impact on their outcomes, is limited. 

To address these limitations, the present study had two aims. The 
first aim was to adopt a multidimensional approach to examining identi- 
ty among Muslim adolescents by using cluster analysis to create profiles 
of their social identities. We also compared the resulting identity clusters 
on adolescents’ psychological well-being. Our second aim was to provide 
professionals, communities, and policymakers with recommendations for 
promoting the positive identity development of Muslim-American youth. 


Intersecting Social Identities 


The Muslim community at large can be defined as a diaspora, or a geo- 
graphically dispersed group which is unified by a common identity,’ as well 
as an ‘Ummah; a transnational community of Muslims in which members 
bear a collective representation.’ These aspects result in Muslim adolescents’ 
heightened sense of membership with the Muslim community,’ which be- 
comes more salient through their interactions in various contexts within 
the Muslim diaspora. Meanwhile, due to Islamophobia and the treatment 
of Muslims as “others” in legal policies, media dialogue, and educational 
institutions,” Muslim identity has been referred to as “identity formation 
under siege”. Negative social imagery within various contexts (e.g. media 
and classrooms) results in greater pressure to negotiate their identification 
with the “Muslim” and “American” group labels than other racial/ethnic 
groups, and impacts Muslim adolescents’ self-image." 


Intersecting Identities 


The compatibility between Muslim adolescents’ American and Muslim 
social identities remains unclear. In contrast to the “civilization clash” ap- 
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proach,” which posits that individuals are unable to reconcile two different 
cultures, an intersectional perspective considers identity as encompassing 
the confluence of multiple social identities in each individual, which are 
interdependent and time- and context-dependent."* Similarly, the hyphen- 
ated identities framework suggests that Muslim-American adolescents ne- 
gotiate multiple allegiances to and experience multiple stresses from their 
Muslim communities and the mainstream US society.'* Indeed, researchers 
have demonstrated that Muslim adolescents work actively towards creating 
hyphenated or bicultural identities that are uniquely comprised of Muslim 
and mainstream components." Although preliminary findings suggest that 
Muslim adolescents can endorse a strong sense of national belonging and 
embrace a non-Muslim lifestyle," we still have a very limited understand- 
ing of Muslim adolescents’ identification with the larger society (i.e. nation- 
al identity)” due to the limited research on this type of identity. 

Moreover, past research has used the cut-off score method to create 
identity profiles, which is problematic because adolescents are then cate- 
gorized based on a single score representing their identity profile, and the 
data are split into identity groups in samples where such heterogeneity may 
not exist.'* Thus, identity is treated as a dichotomous variable and sample 
variance is ignored, potentially mislabeling the identity patterns that may 
exist among Muslim adolescents. Finally, ethnic versus religious compo- 
nents of identity have often been confounded in past studies, which limits 
our understanding of Muslim identity as such, and its generalizability to 
Muslim adolescents’ religious identity experiences across ethnic and na- 
tional boundaries. 

To address these limitations, we adopted an intersectional framework 
which focuses on how adolescents experience their belonging in various so- 
cial categories. Consistent with this framework, we used a person-centered 
approach to identity through cluster-analytic statistics,” which creates clus- 
ters of individuals based on the pattern of their responses to several differ- 
ent items across a variety of variables.” Instead of dichotomizing identity by 
creating groups based on cut-off scores, the cluster analysis method treats 
identity as a continuous variable and provides insight about the variance that 
exists in the sample. We used this technique to examine adolescents’ pattern 
of responses across the two identity scales, thereby allowing the simultaneous 
assessment of both components of social identity (i.e. Muslim and American 
cultures). The resulting clusters served as the identity profiles used in subse- 
quent analyses. Due to the lack of existing research on identity patterns of 
Muslim adolescents, our analyses were exploratory in this regard. 
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Psychological Well-being 

Extensive research on minority adolescents demonstrates the pro- 
tective effects of identifying with one’s group in response to perceptions 
of mistreatment.” The rejection-identification model posits that group 
members whose identities are contested by others will value their in-group 
membership more than their out-group membership,” which will result in 
protective effects. Strengthened group identification with one’s own group 
provides individuals with social support, a sense of belonging with ingroup 
members, and coping resources.”* 

Indeed, researchers have found that religious identification was related 
to Muslim adolescents’ positive outcomes, and negatively related to nega- 
tive outcomes.” However, the majority of past researchers have primarily 
used religious affiliation as indicative of group identification. Past research 
has also largely ignored the influence of Muslim adolescents’ national 
identity in their well-being. This is concerning, given that self-complexity 
perspectives propose that multiple self-representations and group iden- 
tities can provide beneficial, protective effects in the face of stereotyping, 
prejudice, and discrimination.” Indeed, research among ethnic minorities 
supports this finding,” however these associations have not been explored 
among Muslim youth. The influence of simultaneous identification with 
multiple groups on well-being among Muslim adolescents too has not yet 
been examined. Thus, we sought to understand how adolescents’ Muslim 
and American identities intersect to influence their well-being. We expect- 
ed that Muslim adolescents with stronger Muslim and American collective 
identities would report greater well-being. 


Method 


Participants 

One-hundred and fifty Muslim adolescents (M = 15.73 years, SD = 1.79 
years; 11.49 to 19.03 years) participated in the present study (Table 1). The 
sample comprised fifty-two males (35%) and ninety-eight females (65%). 
Adolescents were primarily from South-Asian (e.g. Pakistan, India, Ban- 
gladesh; 52%) or Arab (e.g. Palestine, Egypt, Morocco; 17%) ethnic back- 
grounds, which is representative of the ethnic makeup of the communities 
in the Baltimore-Washington metropolitan region. Adolescents were also 
from East-Asian (7%), African/Black (5%), African-American (7%), Bi-ra- 
cial (5%) and Other (6%) backgrounds. All of the 20% of adolescents who 
were first-generation had migrated to the United States at less than six years 
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of age. The majority of adolescents were second-generation immigrants 
(69%), whereas 2% were third-generation and 9% were fifth-generation im- 
migrants. The majority (61%) of adolescents attended public school, where- 
as 20% attended private school, 14% were in college, and 5% were homes- 
chooled. Post-hoc analyses revealed no significant differences between the 
sub-groups of adolescents based on school-type across all study variables. 

Almost all the adolescents lived in two-parent households (95%), in 
which both parents were married (91%), and contained four children or 
less (79%). Adolescents reported high levels of education for fathers, such 
that 38% of fathers had a standard undergraduate degree, and 33% had a 
graduate or professional degree. Although mothers had similar levels of un- 
dergraduate education (33%), fewer mothers had a graduate degree (14%) 
and 25% had completed partial college. Both parents have lived in the US 
for an average of 22 years (SD = 11.90). 

In order to understand adolescents’ engagement and interaction with the 
Muslim community, adolescents were asked to report on their attendance of 
Muslim classes, religious services, and activities held by Muslim organiza- 
tions. Almost half of the adolescent sample (47%) attended the mosque (Ar- 
abic masjid) for prayers and religious services once or twice a week. About a 
third of the sample (39%) attended the masjid multiple times a week, whereas 
14% never or rarely attended the masjid for prayers or services. Similarly, 
approximately 57% of adolescents participated in activities held by Muslim 
organizations once or twice a week, whereas about 20% attended these ac- 
tivities multiple times a week, and 22% never attended at all. Finally, 49% of 
adolescents attended Muslim classes once or twice a week, whereas the ma- 
jority (51%) did not attend any Muslim classes. Sub-samples of adolescents 
were created within the various levels of engagement with Muslim commu- 
nity variables (i.e. frequently attending masjid versus infrequent attendance), 
type of schooling (e.g. private versus public) and generational status (i.e. 
second-generation versus first-generation) separately. These subsamples (e.g. 
students who attend public school versus private school) were then compared 
on demographic, identity, and respective correlates (i.e. psychological func- 
tioning). Post-hoc t-tests revealed no significant differences between the sub- 
samples of adolescents across all study variables. 


Procedures 


Participants were recruited using convenience and snowball sampling 
methods in person and online, from Muslim organizations, public and private 
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schools, and community centers in the Baltimore- Washington Metropolitan 
area. After obtaining parental consent, adolescents were directed to complete 
the surveys on a secure and confidential online website. Participants were 
provided with the researcher’s contact information in case they had any ques- 
tions regarding the questionnaires. Upon completion of the questionnaires, 
adolescents were reimbursed $20 and received community service hours. 


Measures 


All of the variables that were used in the present research were assessed 
through online questionnaires and administered in the English language. 


Social Identity 

Adolescents reported on their affective attachment to their social iden- 
tity and the importance of their social identity. The Multigroup Ethnic Iden- 
tity Measure-Revised’* (MEIM-R) was used to assess adolescents’ affective 
attachment (3 items; “I feel a strong attachment towards my Muslim (or 
American) cultural group”). Adolescents rated the items using a 1 (strong- 
ly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree) Likert scale. The Collective Self-Esteem 
Scale-Revised” (CSES-R) was used to assess adolescents’ perception of the 
explicit importance of their Muslim and American group membership to 
their self-concept (4 items; “Being a Muslim is an important part of who 
I am’). Adolescents rated each item using a 1 (never) to 5 (always) Likert 
scale. 

For all of the measures of social identity, adolescents were instructed 
to think of their Muslim and American group membership separately. High 
scores on each measure reflected greater endorsement of overall American 
and Muslim identity. The CSES-R and MEIM-R demonstrated adequate re- 
liability in past research.” In the present sample, a = .84 for both American 
and Muslim social identity. 


Psychological Well-being 

The Psychological Well-Being Scale was administered to assess ado- 
lescents’ psychological well-being (PWBS).*! This measure captures six 
dimensions of well-being: autonomy, environmental mastery, personal 
growth, positive relations with others, purpose in life, and self-acceptance 
using a scale of “1” (Strongly Disagree) to “7” (Strongly Agree). An overall 
psychological well-being score was created by summing adolescents’ scores 
on all of the subscales. The PWBS has demonstrated adequate internal con- 
sistency across multiple diverse samples, with alphas ranging from .77 to 
.94.” For the present sample, a = .76. 
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Results 


Aim One: Identifying Identity Clusters 

The hierarchical clustering was used to explore the clusters that exist in 
the data, because it does not require a preset number of clusters and allows 
the number of clusters to vary based on the data, resulting in a cluster solu- 
tion that is the best fit to the data.’ Ward’s 1963 method of clustering opti- 
mizes the minimum amount of variance within clusters, by combining those 
entities that have the smallest distance between them.” The following identity 
variables were submitted to the Ward’s method: (1) American social identity 
and (2) Muslim social identity. The identity measures were standardized prior 
to conducting the analysis. Next, three strategies were applied to determine 
the optimal number of clusters that should be retained: (1) interpretation of 
the dendrogram”; (2) application of Mojena’s Rule One**; and (3) an exam- 
ination of the fusion coefficients.” From these three strategies, the six-cluster 
solution was deemed the most optimal fit to the data and was retained as the 
grouping variable for all subsequent analyses.** 

Clusters 5 and 6 contained eight and seven participants respectively. 
However, due to the limited amount of research on Muslim-American ado- 
lescents, and given that retaining cluster 5 and 6 for this specific set of anal- 
yses aids in our understanding of the relative makeup of each cluster, these 
clusters were retained for follow-up analyses in Aim 1 (i.e. labeling of each 
cluster). However, clusters 5 and 6 were not included in the remaining anal- 
yses involving psychological well-being (Aim 2). The findings presented 
below involving clusters 5 and 6 should be interpreted in light of this issue. 

Consistent with past research, two strategies were used to describe the 
clusters.” First, two one-way between-group (BG) ANOVAs were conducted 
to examine mean differences between the clusters on each of the identity fac- 
tors. Second, independent samples t-tests were conducted to examine wheth- 
er the clusters’ means differed from the sample mean within each identity fac- 
tor. Univariate results are presented in the description of each of the clusters 
below, and in Table 2 and Figure 1. Using these mean comparison analyses, 
the clusters were described using the High, Moderate, Low, or Undifferentiat- 
ed labels. The difference between the labels of ‘Moderate’ and “Undifferentiat- 
ed’ should be noted. Adolescents in the Moderate clusters scored higher than 
the sample mean and/or differed from the other clusters in a clearer pattern 
than Undifferentiated adolescents. Further, in absolute terms, the means for 
the Moderate clusters (e.g., 3.72, 3.67) were higher on the identity dimensions 
than the means for the Undifferentiated clusters (e.g., 2.92, 2.66). 
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Cluster 1 (N =38; 25% of the sample). Cluster 1 was the second largest 
cluster in the sample. Adolescents in the first cluster scored higher on Muslim 
social identity than adolescents in Clusters 2, 4, and 6, and the sample mean 
on this factor, but not Clusters 3 and 5. Regarding American social identity, 
Cluster 1 adolescents scored lower than adolescents in Clusters 2 and 3, and 
the sample mean. However, these adolescents scored higher than adolescents 
in Cluster 5 on American identity, but did not differ from adolescents in Clus- 
ter 4 or Cluster 6. Thus, with relatively high scores on Muslim social identity 
and an unspecified pattern of responses on American identity, this cluster was 
labeled “High-Muslim and Undifferentiated-American Social Identity? 

Cluster 2 (N =28; 19% of the sample). Cluster 2 was smaller than 
Clusters 1 and 3. Adolescents in Cluster 2 scored lower on Muslim social 
identity than adolescents in Clusters 1, 3, 5, and the sample mean. However, 
Cluster 2 adolescents scored higher than Cluster 6 but did not differ from 
Cluster 4 adolescents on Muslim social identity. With respect to American 
social identity, Cluster 2 adolescents scored higher than those in Clusters 1, 
4, 5, 6, and the sample mean, but did not differ from adolescents in Cluster 
3. Thus, with moderately low scores on Muslim identity, and relatively high 
scores on American identity, this cluster was labeled “Moderate-Muslim 
and High-American Social Identity.’ 

Cluster 3 (N =53; 35% of the sample). Cluster 3 was the largest clus- 
ter found in the sample. Adolescents in this cluster scored high on both 
Muslim and American identity factors. With respect to Muslim social iden- 
tity, Cluster 3 adolescents scored higher than adolescents in Clusters 2, 4, 
6, and the sample mean, but did not differ from adolescents in Cluster 1 
and Cluster 5. Regarding American social identity, adolescents in Cluster 3 
scored higher than adolescents in Cluster 1, 4, 5, 6, and the sample mean, 
but did not differ from adolescents in Cluster 2. Thus, with high scores on 
both Muslim and American identity factors, this cluster was labeled “High 
Muslim and American Social Identity.” 

Cluster 4 (N =16; 11% of the sample). Adolescents in Cluster 4 scored 
relatively low on both Muslim and American identity factors. Regarding 
Muslim social identity, Cluster 4 adolescents scored lower than adolescents 
in Clusters 1, 3, 5, and the sample mean. However, these adolescents scored 
higher than Cluster 6 but did not differ from Cluster 2 adolescents on this 
factor. With respect to American social identity, Cluster 4 adolescents scored 
lower than Clusters 2, 3, and the mean, but higher than Cluster 5. Cluster 4 
adolescents did not differ from Cluster 1 and Cluster 6 adolescents on Amer- 
ican identity. Thus, with moderately low scores on the Muslim identity fac- 
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tor, and an unclear pattern on the American identity factor, this cluster was 
labeled “Moderate-Muslim and Undifferentiated-American Social Identity? 

Cluster 5 (N =8; 5% of the sample). Adolescents in Cluster 5 was the 
second smallest cluster in the sample. Cluster 5 adolescents scored higher 
on Muslim social identity than adolescents in Clusters 2, 4, and 6, and the 
sample mean, but did not differ from Clusters 1 and 3. Regarding American 
social identity, Cluster 5 adolescents scored lower than all of the clusters 
and the sample mean. Thus, with high scores on Muslim identity and low 
scores on American identity, this cluster was labeled “High-Muslim and 
Low-American Social Identity.” 

Cluster 6 (N =7; 5% of the sample). Cluster 6 was the smallest cluster in 
the sample. Adolescents in Cluster 6 scored lower than all of the other clusters 
and the sample mean on Muslim social identity. Regarding American social 
identity, Cluster 6 adolescents scored lower than adolescents in Cluster 2 and 
3, but higher than Cluster 5 adolescents, similar to Cluster 1 adolescents. 
However, Cluster 6 adolescents did not differ from the sample mean, or from 
adolescents in Clusters 1 or 4. Thus, with low scores on Muslim identification 
and an unclear pattern of scores on American identity, this cluster was labeled 
“Low-Muslim and Undifferentiated- American Social Identity” 


Aim Two: Psychological Well-being of the Identity Clusters 

The second aim of the present study was to examine the psychological 
well-being associated with the resulting social identity clusters. As stated 
above, Clusters 5 and 6 were excluded from this set of analyses. 

Psychological Well-Being. A BG-ANOVA revealed that the iden- 
tity clusters differed on self-reported psychological well-being (Table 3). 
Cluster 4 (Moderate-Muslim/Undifferentiated-American) adolescents re- 
ported lower levels of psychological well-being than Cluster 1 adolescents 
(High-Muslim/Undifferentiated-American) and Cluster 3 adolescents 
(High-Muslim/High-American). There were no significant differences be- 
tween Cluster 2 (Moderate-Muslim/High-American) and the other clusters 
on psychological well-being. 


Discussion 


The present study examined the complex social identity experiences of 
Muslim-American adolescents using a cluster analysis statistical approach, 
as well as the well-being associated with each identity profile. 
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General Patterns of Social Identity 


Results from the cluster analysis technique indicated the presence of 
six social identity profiles: (1) High-Muslim and Undifferentiated-Amer- 
ican (n = 38), (2) Moderate-Muslim and High-American (n = 28), (3) 
High Muslim and High-American (n = 53), (4) Moderate-Muslim and 
Undifferentiated-American (n = 16), (5) High-Muslim and Low-Amer- 
ican (n = 8), (6) Low-Muslim and Undifferentiated-American (n =7). In 
general, the findings from the cluster analysis method demonstrated that 
Muslim-American adolescents do indeed live in the middle of the hyphen, 
where they navigate the intersection of their Muslim and American iden- 
tities. Consistent with past research, Muslim-American adolescents exhib- 
ited high levels of Muslim identity (66%) in the present sample.“ Thus, in 
line with the rejection-identification model,” despite having their identities 
questioned in a heated socio-political context, Muslim-American adoles- 
cents are still able to identify strongly with the Muslim collective. 

Interestingly, Muslim adolescents’ American identity levels varied 
across all of the High Muslim identity profiles (i.e. High-Muslim/Undif- 
ferentiated-American, High-Muslim/High-American, and High-Muslim/ 
Low-American). These distinct patterns of American identity demonstrate 
the heterogeneity that exists among Muslim-American adolescents as they 
explore the intersection of their Muslim and American identities. For some 
High-Muslim adolescents, their identity negotiations are not solely focused 
on alienation but also include desires to engage and attach with mainstream 
Americans (i.e. High-Muslim/High-American). Other High-Muslim ado- 
lescents are still exploring their American identities and have not yet turned 
away from the mainstream culture (ie. High-Muslim/Undifferentiat- 
ed-American). Contrarily, some High-Muslim adolescents dissociate with 
American culture and emphasize their Muslim group membership in order 
to achieve a sense of belonging (i.e. High-Muslim/Low-American). 

A significant percentage of Muslim-American adolescents (41% across 
three profiles) exhibited an Undifferentiated-American identity, which sug- 
gests that a large group of Muslim-American adolescents have not committed 
to a clear sense of American identity. The present sample comprised Muslim 
students enrolled in late middle school and high school, who are facing var- 
ious elements of American culture which conflict with Muslim values and 
practices (e.g., dating, experimenting with alcohol and drugs) during their 
daily interactions.” Thus, they may be in the process of exploring how these 
conflicting aspects of American culture fit with their American identities. 
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Specific Identity Profiles 

The High-Muslim/High-American profile was one of the most prevalent 
profiles (35%) in the present sample. Similar to the bicultural profile found 
among Muslim adolescents across the world, High-Muslim/High-Ameri- 
can adolescents indeed ascribe great importance to both cultural groups and 
reported a strong sense of attachment to both groups. This finding is in stark 
contrast to the clash hypothesis, or the idea that due to the significantly neg- 
ative attention Islam has received in the sociopolitical context, Muslim ado- 
lescents are unable to maintain connections with both American and Muslim 
groups.“ Contrariwise, adolescents in the High-Muslim/High-American 
profile displayed hyphenated selves, or an amalgamation of Muslim and 
American components, supporting the idea that Muslim-American adoles- 
cents indeed ascribe great importance to both cultural groups. Also, high lev- 
els of simultaneous identification with both groups suggests that the potential 
intersectionality between American and Muslim culture does not serve as a 
hindrance to adolescents’ attachment with either cultural group. 

Moreover, the presence of both High-Muslim/High-American and 
Moderate-Muslim/High-American profiles demonstrates that Muslim 
adolescents hold relatively strong American and Muslim identities in dif- 
ferent ways. This finding is consistent with recent research, which uncov- 
ered two types of bicultural identities among Arab-American adolescents: 
Moderate Bicultural and High Bicultural identity.” The Muslim identity of 
Moderate-Muslim/High-American adolescents may be at a different devel- 
opmental stage than the Muslim identity of High-Muslim/High-American 
adolescents. These adolescents may be exploring and resolving the mixed 
messages they experience regarding their membership in the Muslim group. 

Moderate-Muslim/Undifferentiated-American adolescents do not 
have a strong emotional bond with either Muslim or American identity, and 
rate each group as moderately important for their overall identity. Diffuse 
adolescents are described as lacking a clear orientation and being confused 
about their identifications,“ being uncommitted to a specific purpose in 
their lives and feeling socially isolated.” Thus, similar to the diffuse profile, 
the Moderate-Muslim/Undifferentiated-American profile may comprise 
adolescents who have not yet committed to either Muslim or American 
group. Also, the inconsistent pattern of identification may result in a hybrid 
form of identity that is not reflected in either Muslim or American identity 
separately, which has been found in past research among second-genera- 
tion Muslims.“ 
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The final profile, Low-Muslim/Undifferentiated-American, was the 
smallest cluster (5%) in the sample. Low-Muslim/Undifferentiated-Ameri- 
can adolescents seem to prefer an identity profile that falls between the “na- 
tional” and “marginalized” profile in identity research.” These adolescents 
did not score sufficiently low on both American and Muslim components 
to be characterized as marginalized. Although their American identity 
was higher than their Muslim identity, the difference was not as large as 
the typical pattern found in “national” profiles. Low-Muslim/Undifferen- 
tiated-American adolescents may be exploring their American identities; 
however, they have not achieved a sense of clarity regarding the American 
group. The low proportion of adolescents in this profile is consistent with 
the majority of past research which shows that Muslim adolescents do not 
frequently solely identify with the national group. 

Well-being associated with the Social Identity Profiles. Adolescents 
who were high on Muslim identity (i.e. High-Muslim/Undifferentiat- 
ed-American and High-Muslim/High-American profiles) reported greater 
well-being than adolescents who were low on both Muslim and American 
identities (Moderate-Muslim/Undifferentiated-American profile). In line 
with our hypotheses and past research, a strong attachment to the Muslim 
culture had positive effects on adolescents’ psychological functioning.” Con- 
sistent with the rejection-identification paradigm, Muslim adolescents whose 
identities are contested by others still valued their in-group membership (i.e. 
Muslim), which was related to their positive well-being. Strengthened group 
identification with one’s own group and a shared sense of collective identity 
may provide adolescents with social support, sense of belonging with in- 
group members, and coping resources, which may protect adolescents from 
the negative effects of growing up in a heated sociopolitical context.*! 

The greater well-being of adolescents in the High-Muslim/High-Amer- 
ican profile is consistent with the research on bicultural profiles found 
among Muslim adolescents in other studies.” In line with self-complexity 
perspectives, adolescents in this profile have high attachment to multiple 
identities and are able to successfully navigate a variety of social settings. 
They have amassed high identity capital, which refers to the tangible (e.g. 
education) and intangible (e.g. psychological capacity, self-evaluation) re- 
sources that adolescents have acquired through various identity interac- 
tions in their daily lives." Identity capital allows High-Muslim/High-Amer- 
ican adolescents to express their various identities in ways that helps them 
achieve material or emotional goals, and serves as a resource in the face of 
religious-related identity threats. Thus, the High-Muslim/High-American 
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identity can be empowering for Muslim-American adolescents, resulting in 
greater well-being. 

Consistent with past research, the lower level of psychological well-being 
reported by Moderate-Muslim/Undifferentiated-American adolescents sug- 
gests that adolescents who exhibit diffuse identity styles are at risk for poor 
outcomes.” These adolescents may be engaging in the broad type of explora- 
tion, in which adolescents consider various identity alternatives without any 
definite commitments, rather than exploration in depth in which adolescents 
are intently focused on a previously formed commitment.” They may feel 
socially isolated, and given that this type of exploration is associated with 
depressive symptoms in past research,” Moderate-Muslim/Undifferentiat- 
ed-American adolescents may be experiencing an identity crisis, resulting in 
lower psychological well-being. This finding further supports past findings 
that youth with diffuse identity styles are at risk for poor outcomes.** 


Limitations and Future Directions 

Several limitations of the present research should be noted. The small 
sample sizes of Clusters 5 and 6 may have affected the comparisons between 
the identity profiles. Second, due to the non-random sampling recruitment 
procedures used and the samples level of Muslim identity, generalizabili- 
ty to other subgroups of Muslim adolescents was limited. Future research 
should use various sampling methods to increase the heterogeneity and 
representativeness of the sample. 

Third, our data were self-reported using the cross-sectional design. Al- 
though adolescents actively endorse various identity profiles which affect 
their well-being,” it may be that their psychological functioning predicts 
their endorsement of various identity profiles. Future research should adopt 
a longitudinal design to assess identity progression and the temporal prece- 
dence of identity over psychological well-being. 

The final set of limitations pertains to our interpretation of the six clus- 
ters. First, consistent with previous research® and due to a small sample 
size, a within-sample approach was adopted when describing the clusters, 
such that adolescents in the clusters were compared to other adolescents in 
the clusters, as well to the overall sample means on the identity measures. 
For example, Moderate-Muslim/High-American adolescents’ American 
component was labeled as High and their Muslim component was labeled 
as Moderate, although there was a relatively small difference between these 
two components within this cluster. The overall sample was relatively lower 
on the American component than the Muslim component. Moderate-Mus- 
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lim/High-American adolescents’ American identity score was higher than 
the other clusters and the sample; however, it was less than a standard de- 
viation away from the overall sample mean on this variable (‘Table 2). Thus, 
their American identity may not be that high in absolute terms or com- 
pared to adolescents in previous research.” 

Finally, we tested the clusters on the same variables used to create the 
clusters, which may have resulted in highly significant differences between 
the clusters. Although acceptable, future research should validate the retained 
cluster solution against an external set of variables that represent Muslim and 
American social identity, and replicate the analysis in another sample.” 


Recommendations 


Findings from the present research have implications for mental health 
service providers, schools, community organizations, and policymakers at 
various levels. 

Mental Health Providers. First, in line with the Code of Ethics for 
psychologists and for social workers, mental health service providers must 
obtain relevant knowledge and training to maintain competence in work- 
ing with clients of diverse backgrounds.® Findings regarding the identity 
profiles of Muslim adolescents can educate mental health professionals 
about the unique situation of combined Muslim and American identities so 
that they are able to recognize and identify these profiles in their clients, as 
well as identify Muslim adolescents at risk for poor outcomes, such as the 
Moderate-Muslim/Undifferentiated- American profile. Given the finding of 
high Muslim identity among adolescents in the present sample, clinicians 
need to increase their knowledge with the teachings of Islam and consider 
the role of spiritual healing for Muslim adolescents.™ 

Schools. The current finding of various levels of moderate to high iden- 
tification with both American and Muslim identities also has implications for 
the schooling context. First, schools should engage in programs that facilitate 
Muslim students’ identifications with both Muslim and American groups. For 
example, Muslim private schools should offer and promote their students’ 
interactions with mainstream American environments, perhaps through the 
use of extracurricular activities and through religious curricula which contex- 
tualize Islam within contemporary American society. Public schools should 
create inclusive environments that support multiculturalism and diversity. This 
can be achieved in the following ways: (1) greater physical displays of diversity, 
such as posters on the walls, books in the library, and including the history of 
Muslims in America within curriculums; (2) provide staff with religious and 
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cultural competency trainings to support Muslim-American students, and (3) 
offer greater support for students’ participation in Muslim Student Associations 
and religious accommodation, such as space for offering prayers, excused ab- 
sences for religious holidays. More importantly, schools should develop and 
offer anti-bullying messaging which focus on increasing awareness of Islam and 
Muslims among their staff and general student body, in order to counter the 
civilization-clash concept that is promoted in the media. 

Communities. At the community level, findings regarding the collec- 
tive identity style endorsed by adolescents can be disseminated to organi- 
zations and communities that serve Muslim youth. These agencies should 
promote identity development among their Muslim youth, by offering 
greater support for youth groups and by creating seminars or programs that 
provide opportunities and skills that Muslim adolescents need to navigate 
both Muslim and American settings. Finally, and perhaps most important- 
ly, given that moderate to high American identities were endorsed by our 
sample of Muslim adolescents, Muslim communities should adopt positive 
attitudes towards the mainstream American culture and model positive in- 
teractions with American society to help Muslim adolescents integrate their 
American identities with their religious identities. 

Policymakers. Finally, the findings from the present study also have 
implications for policymakers, governmental organizations and think- 
tanks, such as the Office of Minority Health, 4-H Youth Development 
Program, Child Trends, and Institute for Social Policy and Understanding. 
These entities should use the current findings of the healthy psychological 
functioning of adolescents with high American and Muslim identities to in- 
crease funding of comprehensive research programs on Muslim adolescent 
development, as well funds to develop and evaluate programs that promote 
adolescents’ involvement in both Muslim and American settings, which 
fosters their psychological well-being. 

Despite these limitations, the present research served as a multifaceted 
examination of the social identities of Muslim-American youth residing 
in a politically stressed context. The person-centered approach to identity 
provided an exploration of the complex nature of group identity among 
minority Muslim adolescents. The difference in psychological well-being 
among the identity clusters furthers our understanding of the functionality 
of various identity profiles. Future research can build on this study’s find- 
ings through various research methods in order to better understand the 
risk and protective factors associated with Muslim adolescents’ well-being 
in the United States. 
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Table 1. 


Demographic Characteristics of the Sample (Adolescent Report) 


Variable 


Education Status 


Type of School 


Ethnicity 


Generational Status 


Paternal Education 


Maternal Education 


Category 

8th grade 
High school 
First-semester freshmen 
Public secondary school 
Private secondary school 
Home-Schooled 

College 

South-Asian 
Arab 
East-Asian 
African/Black 
African-American 
Bi-racial 

Other 
First-generation 
Second-generation 
Third-generation 
Fourth-generation 
Fifth-generation 

Less than middle school 
High school graduate 
Partial college 
Undergraduate degree 
Graduate/Professional degree 
Less than middle school 
High school graduate 
Partial college 
Undergraduate degree 


Graduate/Professional degree 


Percentage 
24 (16%) 
104 (70%) 
22 (14%) 
91 (61%) 
29 (19%) 

8 (5%) 
22 (14%) 
78 (52%) 
25 (17%) 

11 (7%) 

7 (5%) 

10 (7%) 

8 (5%) 

9 (6%) 
30 (20%) 
103 (69%) 

3 (2%) 

1 (1%) 

13 (9%) 

6 (4%) 

14 (9%) 
15 (10%) 
57 (38%) 
49 (33%) 

9 (6%) 
25 (17%) 
37 (25%) 
50 (33%) 
21 (14%) 
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Table 2. 


Mean Differences between Clusters on Muslim and American Social Identity 


American Social Iden- 


Muslim Social Identity tity 
F (5, 144) = 60.25***, F (5, 144) = 83.35***, 
n, = -76 n = -73 
M (SD) M (SD) 
High-M/Undifferentiated-A 
(Cluster 1; N = 38) 4.58 (.22) 2.92 (.37) 
Sample Mean 4.24 (.67) 3.37 (.77) 
t = 9.42***, d= .68 t= -7.54***, d = .74 
Moderate-M/High-A 
(Cluster 2; N = 28) 3.72 (.35) 3.73 (.52) 
Sample Mean 4.24 (.67) 3.37 (.77) 
t= -7.76***, d = .97 t= 3.70**, d = .55 
High-M/High-A 
(Cluster 3; N = 53) 4.60 (.34) 4.02 (.30) 
Sample Mean 4.24 (.67) 3.37 (.77) 
t= 7.83***, d = .68 t= 15.49***, d= 1.11 
Moderate-M/Undifferentiated-A 
(Cluster 4; N = 16) 3.76 (.23) 2.66 (.43) 
Sample Mean 4.24 (.67) 3.37 (.77) 
t= -8.43***, d = .96 t= -6.60***, d= 1.14 
High-M/Low-A 
(Cluster 5; N = 8) 4.69 (.29) 1.71 (.35) 
Sample Mean 4.24 (.67) 3.37 (.77) 
t= 4.40%, d = .96 t= -13.29***, d = 2.78 
Low-M/Undifferentiated-A 
(Cluster 6; N = 7) 2.31 (.75) 2.90 (.55) 
Sample Mean 4.24 (.67) 3.37 (.77) 
t= -6.78**, d = 2.71 t= -2.23, ns, d = .70 





Note. “M” refers to Muslim identity, and “A” refers to American identity. 


+ p < 001; ** p < .01; *p < .05 
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Table 3. 

Well-being 

F (3, 129) = 3.60, p < .05, n,? = .08 

Cluster M (SD) 
High-M/Undifferentiated-A 
(N = 38) 5.18 (.67) 
Moderate-M/High-A 
(N = 29) 5.03 (0.60) 
High-M/High-A 
Moderate-M/Undifferentiated-A 4.60 (0.38) 


(N = 16) 


High-M/Low-A 
(N= 8) 


Low-M/Undifferentiated-A 
(N=7) 





Cluster differences in adolescents’ report of psychological well-being 


Note. “M” refers to Muslim identity, and “A” refers to American identity. 
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Muslim Scholars, Islamic Studies, 
and the Gendered Academy 


The International Institute of Islamic Thought (IIIT) hosted its fourth an- 
nual Ismail Al Faruqi Memorial Lecture at the 2017 annual meeting of the 
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American Academy of Religion (AAR). The presentation took place at the 
Hynes Convention Center in Boston on Sunday, November 19, 2017. Dr. 
Kecia Ali (Boston University, Department of Religion) delivered the key- 
note lecture, titled “Muslim Scholars, Islamic Studies, and the Gendered 
Academy.’ In her speech, Dr. Ali situated ongoing and gendered contesta- 
tions in Islamic Studies within a number of broader contexts: the history 
of the AAR (currently the largest American organization dedicated to the 
study of religion), contemporary crises in higher education, and our shift- 
ing national climate. 

Professor Ali began her talk by recalling a 2005 lecture she delivered 
at Loyola University, focused on the topic of gender and Quran interpre- 
tation. During the Q&A, a Muslim man in the audience unaffiliated with 
the university questioned whether her scholarly approach—grounded in a 
feminist methodology—was appropriate for apprehending the Islamic tra- 
dition. He cited The Tao of Islam: A Sourcebook on Gender Relationships in 
Islamic Thought—a work he attributed to William Chittick—to make his 
case: Islam necessarily involves the equal treatment of the masculine and 
feminine. While Dr. Ali briefly noted her skepticism towards the text in 
question, the most striking aspect of her account of this encounter was the 
question of citation. It was in fact Chittick’s wife—Sachiko Murata—who 
wrote The Tao of Islam, not Chittick. While Dr. Ali chose not to unpack the 
multilayered implications and assumptions woven into her interlocutor’s 
intervention, she dwelled on the gendered impacts of such misattributions. 

Before returning to this discussion, Dr. Ali devoted time to situating 
the AAR within the contemporary moment. She traced the origins of the 
AAR to 1909, when it emerged as a Protestant organization called the Na- 
tional Association of Biblical Instructors (NABI). It was only in the 1960s, 
after a number of internal debates, that the organization assumed its cur- 
rent title. This shift, however, came with new challenges and debates: Was 
the AAR to welcome only theological and confessional approaches to the 
study of religion? What of critical-analytical and political approaches? Pro- 
fessor Ali—an AAR member of almost two decades—emphasized that the 
assumed bifurcation between the two continues to represent a wider prob- 
lem. 

As Muslims became increasingly involved with the AAR after the 
1960s, criticisms arose from two parties simultaneously: non-Muslim ac- 
ademics concerned about maintaining ‘non-biased’ scholarship, and Mus- 
lims worried about the potential for “inappropriately constructive Islamic 
theological work” taking place outside of conventional centers of Islamic 
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learning. The latter worried AAR would be “run by a cabal of progressive 
Muslims with activist agendas,’ and some even went so far as to decry the 
alleged heterodoxy (and sometimes even “apostasy”) of Muslim scholars 
affiliated with the AAR. The conservative critics of the former category 
instead emphasized the necessity of “safely critical” studies of religion, 
characterized by supposed moral neutrality and analytical distance. Dr. Ali 
problematized these accounts by demonstrating the (gendered) workings of 
power in both contexts. 

Beyond challenges within the AAR, the general decline in public re- 
search funding, the crisis of “adjunctification’, recent threats to Title IX 
protections, and the shortage of tenure-track positions are all issues that 
disproportionately and negatively impact women in the academy. Through 
mechanisms like gatekeeping tenure committees, ever-changing “standards 
of excellence’, all-male panels, and discriminatory funding practices, the 
(neo)liberal university maintains itself as a site of institutionalized sexism. 
Out of these mechanisms, Dr. Ali specifically elaborated on what has been 
termed the “two-body problem”. 

The two-body problem refers to an issue frequently faced by couples 
in academia, who can neither secure jobs at the same university nor at two 
universities within reasonable commuting distance of one another. Thus 
one member of the couple may be forced to abandon his or her hopes for 
an academic career. Dr. Ali noted how such problems with university hir- 
ing—along with issues of adequate child care, and the distribution of work 
and service within academic departments—are systemic and gendered 
problems rather than individual struggles to be overcome on a case-by- 
case basis. However, as Dr. Ali suggested, to speak only of the bureaucratic 
measures by which the gendered academy reproduces itself is to under-em- 
phasize other sites of contestation, including recent and ongoing public ac- 
cusations of sexual harassment, abuse, assault, and rape within and beyond 
the academy. 

The most technical part of Dr. Ali’s talk, however, focused on the pol- 
itics of citation. In this portion of the lecture, Professor Ali discussed four 
books by three well-known Muslim male scholars and noted the shock- 
ingly low citation of female scholars (Muslim and otherwise) in each. In 
one case, female authors comprised a little over 1% of the works cited. Dr. 
Ali asserted that the widespread tendency to frame the findings of Islamic 
Gender Studies and its emerging canon as ‘common sense’ highlights the 
devaluation of women’s scholarly (and other) work. 
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Dr. Ali traced this form of devaluation in media representations of 
Lois Lamya Al Faruqi—the late musician, expert on Islamic art, and profes- 
sor at Temple University. By displaying a number of newspaper headlines 
from the 1980s, Dr. Ali demonstrated the ways Dr. Faruqi’s scholarly con- 
tributions—but also women’s academic contributions more broadly—ap- 
peared to dissolve. Indeed, few journalistic references to Ismail Al Faruqi 
(a co-founder of HIT and the Study of Islam Unit at AAR) mention Lamya 
Al Faruqi, while in contrast, references to Lamya Al Faruqi represent her 
accomplishments as peripheral and sometimes even invisible compared to 
those of her husband. By centering the voice of Lamya al Faruqi, Dr. Ali 
redefined IIIT’s annual Al Faruqi Memorial Lecture and situated it with- 
in ongoing and timely conversations in Islamic Studies focused on gender, 
power, and justice. 
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A Passionate Pursuit of Justice: 
Towards an Ethics of 
Islamic Feminist Research Practice 


Shirin Saeidi 


Abstract 


Feminist theorizations of care have been central to feminist re- 
search practices. Nevertheless, this article argues that feminist the- 
orizations of care have not addressed how a feminist committed 
to breaking down hierarchies between research participants and 
herself can carefully study ambiguous activism. By illuminating the 
similarities, overlaps, and differences between feminist and Islamic 
theorizations and practices of care and justice, this article forges an 
ethic of Islamic feminist research practice that supports the author’s 
investigation of a precarious movement—Iran’s Hezbollah. The arti- 
cle places feminist thought in conversation with the study of gender 
and religion, which is an urgent interdisciplinary task. 


Introduction 


How can feminist researchers care for research participants and break 
down hierarchies in contexts that are both ambiguous and emotionally in- 
tense? The absence of discussion about how researchers can connect their 
commitments to care and justice during sensitive research has become an 
interdisciplinary concern.’ This article advances the study of Islamic femi- 
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nism from a new perspective by recounting the ways in which I was able to 
study Iran’s Hezbollah movement as a feminist researcher. It suggests that 
we should study the spaces between Islam and feminism when thinking 
about ethics and research practice, especially during investigations of piety 
movements in states with both authoritarian elements and colonial histo- 
ries. In this article, I rely on my ethnographic research to advance political 
theory, and in particular, the ethics of care.’ 

As I will show briefly, Irans Hezbollah is a movement which occupies 
a precarious position in the Islamic Republic’s power structures. Hezbollah 
is used by the state for its authoritarian projects, but the movement readily 
crosses the regime’s boundaries in its goal of creating an ideal Islamic so- 
ciety. Studying a movement that (by conventional academic definitions) is 
both oppressive and suppressed creates an opportunity to reconsider fem- 
inist research practices through an unusual feminist project. I define the 
ethical approach to research practice that evolved from this project as a 
passionate pursuit of justice. I do so because of the ways in which I learned 
to break my silences and emotionally engage with an obscure movement to 
capture the different layers of their activism—much of which the state, and 
even some affiliates, sought to keep hidden. I learned how to engage with 
research participants through different arrangements of care and justice 
which were acceptable to them, but also to myself. In the process, I gained 
insight into Irans Hezbollah that has rarely been accessible—especially to 
an American scholar. I identify a passionate pursuit of justice as an ethics 
for research practice, and because it evolves out of Islamic and feminist ar- 
chival formations,’ I understand it to speak to ethics that emerge between 
Islam and feminism. 

In what follows, I examine the utility of Islamic thought for the ad- 
vancement of feminist ideals regarding non-repressive research practices. 
This article, then, reunites Islam and feminism to illustrate that Islamic 
thought and practices of care and justice enhance feminist research ideals 
during intense ethnographic encounters, and also during archival work.* I 
argue that there are significant overlaps between feminist and Islamic think- 
ing and practice with respect to the comingling of justice and care. Drawing 
on feminist methodologies, broader research on religion and contentious 
politics, as well as ethnographic data collected between 2012 to 2014 on 
Hezbollah cultural activism in post-2009 Iran, the article will examine 
how operationalizing Islamic conceptions of how care and justice interact 
enables feminist scholars to undermine the different forms of oppression 
that the research process may impose on them and research participants. 
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Central to this assertion is my claim that feminist care ethics, which influ- 
ences feminist care politics during field research and qualitative analysis, 
does not offer adequate methods for working with populations that follow 
other traditions concerning the interplay between care and justice. In par- 
ticular, I address some of the ethical dilemmas that exist when a feminist 
scholar researches subversive movements. In this project, Islamic practices 
and theorizations of care came to support my feminist commitment to pre- 
vent harm’ of research participants. The article creates space to explore how 
Islam, as well as other spiritual traditions, can aid researchers committed to 
ethical engagement with diverse social groups. 

I begin with a discussion of the social and political context in which 
this study takes place. I highlight the specifics of the relationship between 
state, society, and Hezbollah organizations in contemporary Iran, drawing 
on my own fieldwork to do so. Next, I concentrate on feminist methodolo- 
gies to think through the strengths and weaknesses of current theorizations 
of feminist care ethics. The section which follows illustrates the overlaps 
and differences between feminist and Islamic conceptions of justice and 
care. The section demonstrates that when working with unfamiliar con- 
texts, feminists can rely on localized understandings of care to break down 
boundaries between themselves and research participants. The article con- 
cludes with a series of case studies to show how an ethic of Islamic feminist 
research practice guided my investigation of Iran’s Hezbollah, revealing lay- 
ers of the movement that destabilized the coherent narrative the state often 
gives about it. 


Iran’s Hezbollah and the Precariousness of Cultural Activism 
in Post-2009 Iran 


Irans Hezbollah is an unpredictable faction within the conservative front 
in the Islamic Republic.’ What distinguishes the Hezbollahi citizen from 
his or her conservative counterparts is their exceptional closeness to the 
Supreme Leader, their subversiveness, and their unpredictability. Within 
the states formal narrative, the Hezbollahi citizen is identified as the force 
which sustained Iran’s capacity to fight Iraq for eight long years (1980-88).’ 
At the end of the war, however, the state moved towards neoliberal cultural 
and economic approaches; and the Hezbollahi, who enforced Islamic values 
(arzesh), quickly lost his or her social status and space in the post-revolu- 
tionary state. During the reform period of President Mohammad Khatami 
(1997-2005), there was an organic demand for curtailment of the Supreme 
Leader’s power and a strong determination to legitimize the rights of the 
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people.* The states Republican quality came to the forefront, and NGO 
activists working towards democratic political reform and neoliberal eco- 
nomic change gained national and international attention.’ With the end of 
the first decade of the Islamic Republic’s rule, state-guided religion lost its 
traction within society, and Iranians moved more towards “personalized” 
expressions of piety, which stemmed from belief instead of ritualistic prac- 
tice.” Many of my interlocutors shared that from this period onward, the 
Hezbollahi citizen felt unappreciated in the country. 

At the end of the Iran-Iraq war, the Hezbollahi activist grew closer 
to the Supreme Leader, while firmly embedded in the post-war cultural 
context." He began to believe that the conflict between reformists and the 
supreme leader was over the notion of Islamic government itself, and the 
absolute rule of the religious jurist. Cultural activism gained significance 
for Hezbollahi activists, who decided that they had to find a new strate- 
gy for remaining politically relevant now that the war was over. They felt 
pushed out of the state’s formal centers of power, and were bitter over this 
loss which they understood as a form of political betrayal. The Hezbollahi 
redirected their attention to three fields of study and activism that seemed 
unrelated at the time: participation in Shi‘i congregations (heyats), econom- 
ic justice, and Western philosophy.'* With the Ahmadinejad presidency, 
those who identified as Hezbollahi entered formal positions of power, and 
began to seek out the economic mobility, prestige, and independence that 
the rest of Irans middle class aspired towards." 

The 2009 presidential conflict disrupted the states balance of power, 
but was also an opportunity for the Islamic Republic to regenerate its so- 
cial base." The conflict was initially based on the belief among segments of 
the population that Mir Hosseini Mousavi, not Mahmood Ahmadinejad 
(2005-2013), had won the election. However, as the protests continued over 
several months, they evolved into a movement demanding transparency, 
equality, rule of law, and citizenry rights. Against this backdrop, the state 
continued to carry out mass arrests, and many students, journalists, activ- 
ists, and scholars were forced into exile.” Additionally, the state invested 
greatly in Hezbollah cultural institutes after the 2009 presidential conflict. 
These are centers of power that create and propagate various Islamization 
projects, including Islamization of women’s rights, the cinema, and the so- 
cial sciences. They are funded by the states non-governmental centers of 
power, and have extensive relations with Hezbollah fronts in other parts of 
the Middle East. The state hoped that these cultural institutes would support 
its effort to push back at demands for citizenship rights among its religious 
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social base in Iran, as Hezbollah activists reproduced the state through their 
cultural work." 

It is difficult to make general statements about the motivations of those 
affiliated with Irans Hezbollah.” Little research on this topic exists due to 
issues pertaining to access in Iran, but also because of Western scholars’ 
greater interest in reform movements with liberal democratic leanings. 
Moreover, Hezbollah activists have reason to remain silent. Their activism 
is funded by non-governmental centers of power, but they also live in con- 
temporary Iranian society where espousing the revolutionary discourses 
of the 1980-88 period often results in social isolation.” There are, never- 
theless, some notable trends within the activism of the younger generation 
of Hezbollah affiliates which destabilizes the movement’s general categori- 
zation as conservative. For instance, Hezbollah activists are often students 
in Tehran's elite universities and speak several languages, including Arabic 
and English.” Most cultural activists I came to know only entered cultural 
institutes after 2009. These activists were not interested in political violence 
against the opposition, or intellectual debates within their own networks. 
Rather, they began to think of themselves as middlemen/women, occupy- 
ing a space between the state and the people. Their intention is to resolve 
national problems as Islamic revolutionaries committed to Irans supreme 
leader and the founding fathers and mothers of the Islamic Republic.” Most 
senior leaders I met denounced the paramilitary organization Basij, which 
developed after 1979, for its violation of people’s rights and indoctrination 
tactics—much of which they themselves had endured as former members.” 

During close conversations, I noted that both leaders and followers 
of the Hezbollah movement are suspicious of security personnel and, like 
the rest of society, fear them, despite working in non-government-fund- 
ed cultural institutes. Activists frequently argue that the modern Iranian 
state has strong authoritarian characteristics, but claim that revolutionary 
Islamist thought is the paradigm through which Iran's political problems 
can be solved.” They are critical of their own integration into the state’s 
bureaucratic structures since 2005, and struggle to avoid a “materialistic” 
lifestyle and formal politics.”* While they support the notion of Islamic gov- 
ernment and collaborate with non-governmental agencies in Iran, activists 
tend to shun those among them who hold aspirations for careers in the 
formal structures of power.” They hold utopian visions of Islamic unity, 
and are equally interested in interfaith dialogue.” At the same time, most 
activists have never encountered foreigners, Western researchers, or jour- 
nalists.”? Most supporters of Irans Hezbollah have rarely travelled abroad, 
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and are part of a small population in Iran that may not even have friends 
or relatives who are living in the West. In short, Irans Hezbollah movement 
holds a precarious position within the Islamic Republic's power structures. 
While they are to promote the state's version of Islam and politics, they have 
their own understandings of God, politics, and religion, based on Hezbol- 
lah’s transnationalism. Similarly, while they are expected to interact with 
society with the intention of creating the Islamic Republic’s ideal citizen, it 
is hardly the case that Hezbollah affiliates have such a privileged one-way 
relation with society. The younger generation of Hezbollah activists are un- 
willing to be left behind from the cultural, political, and economic norms 
that govern the rest of society, and this contributes to their unpredictability 
and pragmatism during everyday life.” 


Feminist Methodologies: The Limits of Care 
during Sensitive Research 


The precariousness of Hezbollah cultural activism discussed in the previous 
section raises the following question: How should care be applied by re- 
searchers in a context of ambiguity and within emotionally-charged spaces 
designated for grassroots activism connected to non-governmental centers 
of power? What revisions to feminist ethics for research practice does this 
require, to break down the hierarchies which exist between us and research 
participants? To engage with these questions, I contextualize feminist stud- 
ies of care within the broader field of feminist methodologies. I argue that 
although feminist methodologies encourage care and a breakdown of hier- 
archies between the researcher and her interlocutors, feminist ethics of care 
do not currently speak to ambiguous contexts where interlocutors embody 
contradictory political agendas and a variety of affective dispositions. I il- 
lustrate that this is because care has yet to be theorized in different contexts, 
and the tendency to import a familiar and homogenous understanding be- 
tween emotions and morality continues to shape feminist care ethics.*! 
Feminist scholars, and scholars in the humanities more broadly,” of- 
ten work with subjects with whom they stand in solidarity, even though 
they may not be insiders in their interlocutors specific social group. For 
instance, Zion-Waldoks argues that her identification as an Israeli Ortho- 
dox feminist supported her research on Agunah activism in Israel. This is 
a group of professional Israeli women who are Rabbinic lawyers and who 
work towards making divorce easier for Jewish women. Through this study, 
Zion-Waldoks illustrates how the resistance/domination paradigm fails to 
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account for religious women’s “loyal dissent,” which may not be directed 
against the state or religion. As this example shows, standing in solidarity 
with a movement or being somewhat an “insider” are typical feminist routes 
to transformative research which draws attention to women’s defining role 
in social and political life. 

When feminists enter “many-stranded relationships’™ during field- 
work, questions which revolve around care often rest at the center of con- 
tentions with research participants. Taylor, for instance, has suggested that, 
for many scholars, concerns over losing access to the field or friendships 
they have developed in the field encourage them to share their analysis and 
ideas with interlocutors before publishing.” Social scientists have long ar- 
gued that co-authorship is one approach for breaking down hierarchies in 
the research process and making academia more democratic.” It is, how- 
ever, significant here that Taylor sheds light on how fear and anxiety about 
access come to determine the ways in which some scholars negotiate their 
analysis. Importantly, it is not necessarily academic integrity, collegiality, or 
democratic ideals that are central to the negotiation between researchers 
and the researched that Taylor addresses. In a more extreme example, be- 
lieving that her marriage to a key informant was a sign of engagement with 
and commitment to the “setting”, Irwin was surprised at how the decision 
disrupted all aspects of her life and her ex-husband’s quality of life as well.’ 
Reflecting on this experience, Irwin suggests that instead of categorizing 
behaviors during fieldwork as ethical or unethical, we should instead focus 
on how our engagement with larger structures of inequality, violence, and 
power affect our research participants. I would add to this that recogni- 
tion of the advantages of different ethics of care can encourage researchers 
to pay closer attention to their engagement with the larger structures that 
shape the lives of interlocutors. 

In my view, the ways in which feminists have performed* care and 
sought to break down hierarchies in their research stem from excessive de- 
votion to groundbreaking, but waning, investigations of feminist ethics of 
care.” Classical studies on the ethics of care draw attention to the impor- 
tance of intimate and dynamic relationships based on receptivity, reciproci- 
ty, altruism, kindness, and moral considerations. From the viewpoint of an 
educator, for instance, Noddings argues that caring is not simply imagining 
yourself in someone else’s place.“ Instead, to care is to “engross” oneself in 
the other, and to erase the boundaries that separate two individuals. Simi- 
larly, Ruddick has suggested that reapplying the maternal practices of “pro- 
tection, nurturance, and training” can generate a politics of nonviolence by 
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countering “military thinking” Other feminist scholars have been unset- 
tled by this subordination of justice to care, and the potential subsequent 
ramifications for women and others.” Card, for instance, stresses that los- 
ing sight of justice in social relations places women at risk in both intimate 
relationships and everyday exchanges with strangers.“ Held argues that a 
redistribution of wealth is needed so that the emotional labor of women 
as caregivers is properly valued.* Slote concludes that care ethicists must 
develop their own theorizations of justice, rights, and autonomy in order 
to conceive a fuller vision of moral values, and that an appeal to empathy 
may prove fruitful for advancing the ethics of care.“ Engster has suggested 
that any theory of justice must have care at its core, because all humans are 
dependent on the support of others at different points in their lives.” As 
such, he claims that through caring for others, human beings also achieve 
the right to demand care, and other basic human needs, in return. Classic 
studies of care ethics separated care from justice,“ while recent scholarship 
in care ethics tends to collapse the two in an effort to explore the multitude 
of possible meanings of both terms.” 

It is my contention that by collapsing care and justice, we narrow the 
political terrain. As such, current studies of care often eclipse the context 
of their articulation, and overlook how justice and care are mobilized with- 
in a particular nation-state and/or spiritual tradition.* A narrowing down 
of the political terrain prevents us from noting the diverse meanings that 
justice can assume, even within the economic redistribution of resources 
and/or the determination of institutional politics.” Feminist scholars have, 
of course, discussed justice in broader terms. For example, Tronto retheo- 
rizes care to include liberal rights, through a disruption of the boundaries 
between public and private, morality and politics, and distant and near, so 
as to ultimately prevent the exclusion of women from political (and hence 
moral) participation.” For Tronto, a recognition of liberal rights is one lens 
which makes new understandings of justice possible in studies of care. 
Similarly, Halwani has argued that conceptualizing care ethics within the 
broader framework of virtues allows us to account for justice in discussions 
of care. Both Tronto and Halwani, then, understand care and justice to 
overlap without becoming identical. This is an approach that I will shortly 
show is also detectable in Islamic ethics of care. Expanding the notion of 
the political pushes us towards a reconsideration of how feminist ethics for 
research practice are put into play by different care frameworks. Yet this has 
been precisely the type of work that is lacking in feminist investigations of 
care ethics. 
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Additionally, the disentanglement of care from justice works to diversi- 
fy and give depth to our conceptualization of care. Feminist scholars assert 
that because women are expected to sacrifice the self in order to meet the 
needs of others, there can be no justice. As such, this view, which responds 
to the writing of Noddings and others, suggests that when we take into 
account the political, feminist care ethics becomes nonexistent, because 
it does not leave room for the autonomy and integrity of the caregiver.” 
While I agree that the political still remains ambiguous in relation to care in 
much of the ethics scholarship,” I would add that we should keep trying to 
develop feminist ethics of care which account for care and justice in specific 
contexts. It is precisely at this moment that integration of other intellectual 
trajectories may become helpful. 

As the above discussion illustrates, feminist care ethics makes different 
arrangements between care and justice possible. Indeed, a significant con- 
tribution of feminist ethics has been an invitation to develop approaches to 
morality through relationships.” According to Buker, feminist care ethics 
also places limits on individualism and locates the citizen in a relational 
exchange with others in the nation-state.” Similarly, Friedman argues that 
feminist ethics are grounded in a commitment to end oppression and that 
this is understood to be a relational endeavor." More recently, an “inclined” 
disposition has been proposed by the Italian feminist philosopher Cava- 
rero,” as a posture that not only supports constructive human relations, 
but is, in many instances, inescapable. Indeed, a readiness to revise, even 
improvise, one’s research approaches has long been a defining feature of 
feminist methodologies.” I contend that feminist researchers should utilize 
different ways of arranging care and justice, for we must recognize the lim- 
its that a narrow application of these terms poses for research. 


Justice and Care in Islamic Thought and Practice 


In this section, I examine justice and care in Islamic thought and practice 
to illustrate the expansive ways in which care has been posited in this tradi- 
tion. This section shows that both in theory and in practice, Islamic ethics 
have engaged with care in a heterogeneous and eclectic way which lends 
support to investigations of Islamist revival movements in a post-revolu- 
tionary state with a hybrid regime. Like one strand of feminist care ethics 
discussed above, the Islamic approach too sheds light on how care and jus- 
tice can overlap but not necessarily merge. There is a Quranic command 
which states: “And when you speak, you speak with justice, even if it be to 
a close relative.” The Quran places emphasis on being fair during disagree- 
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ments “even if it be against yourselves, your parents and relatives.” The 
separation and overlap of care and justice is emphasized through a familial 
example in both directives. Muslims are instructed to be speak “justly” even 
when dealing with family members, and as such, it appears that the two 
values are not conflated. 

Additionally, and similar to feminist ethics,” work that has looked at 
Islamic piety movements, Muslim subjectivities, morality, and emotions 
has also highlighted how Islamic ethics encourage a wide range of emo- 
tional engagements during everyday life. For instance, Jung and Petersen 
have suggested that Jordanian Muslim practices with charity work are influ- 
enced by international “social imaginaries” as much as by a commitment to 
Quranic teachings. Mahmood’s seminal work on the mosque movement 
in contemporary Egypt, on the other hand, illustrates that the experience 
of some Egyptian Muslim women with embodied efforts to live a pious life- 
style is dependent on the stimulation of certain emotions during daily life. 
For example, weeping during prayers is believed to bring one closer to God, 
because of the imaginative connections the performative act of crying gen- 
erates in the mind of a worshipper. Engaging with different emotions is be- 
lieved to push one towards good moral judgment because of the “epistemic 
value” that emotions entail.“ For the women that Mahmood encountered 
in her research, different affective performances connect the individual to 
“emotions associated with the divine”® Theoretical and empirical investi- 
gations into Muslim subjectivities have illustrated that different configu- 
rations of the moral and the emotional can coexist during relationships. 

The empirical and theoretical interplay between care and justice among 
Muslims is worthy of further consideration due to the ways in which this 
process diversifies the ethics of care. Indeed, it is precisely at this juncture 
that I find Islamic ethics relevant to my project on Irans Hezbollah. For 
instance, Asad” has recently argued that the Muslim tradition of amr bi-I- 
maruf wa nahy an al-munkar, or “to urge what is good and oppose what 
is reprehensible’, can be interpreted as an act of friendship which promotes 
self-care in the modern state. Indeed, Asad claims that friendships regulat- 
ed by this notion may be an approach that underscores the contemporary 
struggle to disrupt the public order that state sovereignty imposes, through 
an “ethical” discourse. According to Asad,® the legislation of friendships 
during everyday life creates an opportunity to apply “a new form of eth- 
ics’. Cook addresses the different approaches this tradition can take and 
acknowledges that at times it may even become aggressive: 
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A wide variety of locutions are used for this besides ‘command’ (amara) 
and ‘forbid’ (naha). A man may speak to (qala li-) the offender, exhort 
him (waaza), counsel him (nasaha), censure him (wabbakha), shout at 
him (saha), and so forth. [...] Other things being equal, one should per- 
form the duty in a civil fashion [...] But although in general one should 
speak politely, there are times when rudeness is in place.” 


As illustrated in this passage, within the Islamic tradition of command- 
ing what is right and forbidding what is wrong, care overlaps but remains 
distinct from the pursuit of justice, which is more a path than a well-defined 
or universal destination. Moreover, there are at times limits placed on harsh 
or radical behavior, with attention drawn to the wrong in escalating conflict 
and the pursuit of heroism. Nevertheless, what I find useful about Islam- 
ic ethics at this juncture is that a broad spectrum exists for how care can 
manifest itself in relationships, and this range intersects with the pursuit of 
justice without blending into it. In both theory and practice, then, Islam has 
elaborated on care in ways which advance feminist care ethics and become 
particularly useful in investigations of Islamist movements. Cook,” for in- 
stance, recounts that during the Iran-Iraq war (1980-88), an Iranian nurse 
asked Ayatollah Khomeini how she should care for wounded soldiers who 
were not performing their prayers. He responded that she should forbid 
that which is wrong. As such, Khomeini seems to suggest that as both a 
professional caregiver and national citizen, a nurse should not remain silent 
when she witnesses an unjust act committed by even an injured war vet- 
eran. I mention this anecdote because the Iran-Iraq war and the thinking 
of Khomeini hold special significance for Hezbollah activists. In another 
example, Agrama states the following about hisba, which is the principle 
that upholds the expression of commanding what is right and forbidding 
what is wrong: 


it is a practice that specifies the modes of its correct enactment in terms of 
proper dispositions and passions. Thus, depending on the circumstances, 
it ranges from gentle persuasion and friendly advice given in a discreet 
manner to the use of harsh (or angry) and threatening words, to physical 
intervention and even the use of force. More than that, hisba is a practice 
aimed at producing the right fears and desires, such as the fear of God’s 
punishments, and the desire for His rewards. In other words, hisba is a 
disciplined practice of moral criticism intended to produce proper Mus- 
lim selves, possessed of the correct desires and passions.” 
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A significant amount of ambiguity, flexibility, and, as in the case of hisba, 
austerity has been recognized in terms of how care can be manifested in 
relationships for Muslims.” Moreover, through a discussion of fatwa coun- 
cils and family law courts in contemporary Egypt, Agrama illustrates that 
the unification of Islamic traditions with state modernization tactics of Eu- 
ropean origin has expanded approaches to both care and justice. Agrama 
claims that when hisba was institutionalized by the contemporary state in 
Egypt, it was transformed from being a form of self-care among Muslims 
and care for others in the Muslim community, into the power for sustaining 
specific forms of public order by the state. In an effort to uphold the public 
order, for instance, a mufti in Egypt may give a variety of responses to the 
same question depending on his assessment of a specific context and the 
characters of the persons involved. 

The “disquieting feature about religious practice?” which Agrama ar- 
gues exists in the modern Egyptian state—because, in part, of flexibility in 
applications of care—parallels the peculiar place that Hezbollah followers 
inhabit within the Islamic Republic’s power structure. This is hardly sur- 
prising, since post-2009 Hezbollah activism can be understood as (at least 
partly) a form of “Islamic Revival” in the modern Iranian state.” As such, 
activists and leaders of the Hezbollah movement are invested in cultivating 
virtuous citizens. At the same time, Irans Hezbollah is a movement which 
the state uses for its post-2009 authoritarian renewal and enforcement of a 
specific public order.” However, the Hezbollahi also sees himself or herself 
as a member of the Party of God, for whom God's Will rests above the state's 
politics.” Moreover, the Hezbollahi is also embedded within society, and 
does not wish to become further isolated from the nation.” As such, the 
pursuit of justice and application of care within Iran’s Hezbollah may at 
times escape the state’s use of the movement for the enforcement of public 
order. What remains significant is that the ethics of care for Hezbollah 
activists in the post-2009 Iranian state is practiced with a pragmatism and 
flexibility that resonates with the broad range of possibilities that Islamic 
ethics makes accessible. 


Qualitative Methodologies and a Passionate Pursuit of Justice: 
Inside Iran’s Hezbollah 
In what follows, I demonstrate that by remaining open to engagement with 


care in ways that were new to me, I was able to develop an Islamic feminist 
ethics of care. This ethical approach advanced my ability to conduct inter- 
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views, conversations, and textual analysis of the activism of Hezbollah cul- 
tural affiliates. As I began to view expressions of care that fell outside of my 
comfort zone, I also paid closer attention to my relationships in the field. In 
turn, I noted that the interplay between the moral and the emotional could 
take on a variety of forms. Indeed, there was more than one way to engage 
with care to break down hierarchies between research participants and 
myself. In other words, the crossover between feminist ethics for research 
practice and Islamic ethics of care and justice enabled me to conduct this 
project on an unfamiliar and ambiguous movement as a feminist. I was able 
to control my impulse to retreat from “questions of power and authority,” 
which was due to an inability to connect with interlocutors through fem- 
inist ethics of care alone. It is my contention that while feminist theorists 
have argued that care and justice should be considered as separate yet inter- 
linked values, rarely have theorizations or practices of care in non-Western 
contexts been incorporated into feminist care ethics. As such, I was forced 
to revise feminist care ethics in order to uphold feminist methodologies in 
my work more broadly. I learned that the more eclectic and contextualized 
interpretation of care practiced by some interlocutors (with roots in Islamic 
thought) was useful in establishing constructive relationships with my re- 
search participants. A more aggressive engagement with interlocutors was 
meaningful for my research and especially appreciated by some who only 
then opened up their lives to me. 

When I began this project, my ethics of care in research was similar 
to the reciprocal framework that Okin® formulated long ago. In short, in 
exchange for my care of interlocutors, which was tantamount to my silent 
respect for their cultural boundaries, or at least what I imagined to be their 
boundaries, I hoped to gain access to the Hezbollah movement. In other 
words, I assumed that my interlocutors would see that I was committed to 
breaking down hierarchies to understand the Hezbollah movement from 
my ethics of care, or silent observance of their boundaries. More important- 
ly, this approach seemed mutually beneficial to me and my interlocutors be- 
cause they did not make me uncomfortable, and I did not intervene in their 
state-making project. This economic perspective of reciprocity is central to 
the discourse of both care and feminist ethics.*! 

As I collapsed care and justice in this project, I implemented what Shi- 
trit has called “acting as if” during conversations with interlocutors who 
hold undemocratic views.” According to Shitrit, “acting as if” means lis- 
tening in a way that highlights your openness to revise your thinking and 
commitments when in conversation with members of conservative move- 
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ments. This approach becomes particularly useful when speaking with ac- 
tivists who are persistent in their nondemocratic views. Interestingly, Shitrit 
locates this approach within both Islamic and Jewish traditions of disciplin- 
ing the body as a tactic for re-engaging the mind. As such, she rightly does 
not see “acting as if” during ethnographic research as insincere. Instead, 
she views this approach as a move towards opening the self to different 
perspectives during research and beyond. 

Yet this tactic for conversing was not as productive in my research as it 
was for Shitrit. While the leaders of the Hezbollah movement are quite flex- 
ible and open, as one would imagine Hezbollah to be, the followers are not 
necessarily that way, and are perhaps even more alert to thought boundaries 
in their relations with an American. It is therefore not merely enough to be 
Muslim and Shi‘i for many Iranian Hezbollah followers: one has to speak 
like the non-governmental centers of power in the state. For women, this 
is an ideal female citizen who wears her hejab in the Lebanese style, but 
who also speaks and intervenes in politics like a Hezbollahi should. Women 
often “invite” one another to prayer, and point out thought crimes, such as 
feminist tendencies, aloud. For instance, when one young woman began 
to complain that she was tired of having sex several times a day with her 
husband, the other women quickly intervened to remind her that it was her 
duty to give him sex when he needed it.* I was silent for two main reasons. 
First, I was aware of the histories of colonialism, and feared that my opinion 
would be interpreted as a form of foreign intervention. Second, as a scholar 
taking notes of these conversations, I did not want to redirect them towards 
my own preferred analyses. As one interlocutor later informed me, however, 
my silence was interpreted as an indication of disloyalty to the movement's 
gender ideology, and, worse still, a demonstration of my hidden feminist 
agenda. In other words, for some in the movement, my ideological dispo- 
sition was more important than my willingness to hear their points of view 
with the intention of understanding. At the same time, it may have been 
my decision to withhold information that bothered some activists, and not 
necessarily an inability to accept difference. At any rate, the lesson I learned 
in this moment was that my silence was viewed as problematic by activists 
and not perceived as a sign of thoughtfulness or an anti-colonial practice. 

As such, the distinction between thought and action, which seems to 
have been respected in Shitrit’s experience with Palestinian and Israeli con- 
servative activists, does not work in the case of Iran’s Hezbollah because of 
the policing that takes place among activists. Therefore, my decision to act 
“as if” had a mixed reception. For some Hezbollah followers, it was simply 
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not enough. They sought to surveil my thought patterns during my sincere 
performances of openness, and, in the process, also disrupted my ethics of 
care. For others, for instance some senior leaders, there was a preference for 
more hands-on interventions on my behalf, which would push followers to 
revise their unreasonable or unfounded claims. For instance, leaders of the 
movement may have preferred that I intervened in the above conversation 
on marriage and sex with my opposing viewpoint to create an informed 
debate within the movement. In both scenarios, remaining silent was not 
appreciated. 

While I viewed my decision to remain silent as a form of anti-colonial 
behavior and good scholarly practice, this was not how my approach was 
received by my Hezbollahi interlocutors. This methodological finding itself 
posed new questions for me. Surely, as state agents, more than anyone else 
in Iranian society, the Hezbollahi citizen would prefer the foreign research- 
er to mind her own business? Much to my surprise, it was oftentimes the 
case that I was encouraged to intervene in daily politics, and this method- 
ological revision also introduced me to less visible layers of the Hezbollah 
movement. For instance, in the fall of 2012, one interlocutor informed me 
that she knew a Hezbollah female affiliate who was frustrated with the ac- 
cess that I was given. This contact argued that her friend had tried for years 
to work in Hezbollah cultural institutes alongside men. They always refused 
her entry because, prior to 2012, women were not permitted to work in 
the cultural institutes due to the presence of men. Female supporters of 
Hezbollah often worked on projects from home. This young woman, a PhD 
student, had even applied for an open position by filling out the application 
forms under a male pseudonym. She was invited for an interview because of 
her outstanding resumé, but was quickly dismissed when it was discovered 
that she was not a man. This contact argued that, like her friend, she too was 
angered by my extensive relations with some of the institute’s leaders and 
male elites. She insisted on knowing my views on this gender conflict, and 
requested that I defend women’s rights within Hezbollah cultural institutes, 
since the male elites seemed to take me seriously. At about the same time, 
another Hezbollah affiliate informed a friend of mine that he was confused 
as to why I “acted stupid”? This Hezbollah activist understood my accom- 
modation of religious norms as an act of complicity. This Hezbollah affiliate 
went on to argue that although he did not initially think so, he was wonder- 
ing if I was a spy after he witnessed how easily I disregarded the movement's 
flaws. For instance, he mentioned my silence with regard to the inaccurate 
ways in which the 2009 presidential conflict was being discussed by the 
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movement’s followers. Senior members of the movement began to see my 
silence as a sort of indifference to what was happening around me. 

These conversations were a turning point in my thinking on care and 
justice, and also on the interaction between emotions and morality. I start- 
ed to understand that promising to be fair in my assessments of Hezbollah 
affiliates at a later time was not sufficient for my interlocutors because of 
their heightened sensitivity about the legacies of colonialism, and colonial 
feminism in particular. Naghibi argues that the history of feminism in Iran 
is entangled with the participation of Western women in Iranian society 
through a reinsertion of class and political oppression. Similarly, Narayan 
cautions us against a “colonialist care discourse’, where our efforts at car- 
ing for a population become a form of imperial intrusion because we stop 
listening to the people we are relationally connected to. While I claimed to 
be invested in breaking down hierarchies between participants and myself, 
I was passive when activists and supporters, who often came from low-in- 
come backgrounds, were taken advantage of in cultural institutes. My for- 
mulation of justice and care showed itself in colonial ways that I had not 
intended, as I overlooked the discrimination which occurred in the places 
whose threshold I had transgressed as an Iranian American woman. In oth- 
er words, I lost track of the reality that care is an embodied value which 
must at times part ways with silence. Caring can also be engagement with 
the notion of rights to address justice from the viewpoint of those we are 
interconnected with. 

Once I understood that, against my best intentions, my research prac- 
tice was deemed unethical by at least some of my interlocutors, I stopped 
being overly “nice” and religiously accommodating in exchange for access. 
Taking cues from those around me, I redefined care as a socially embodied 
notion that demanded different dispositions depending on the context. In 
other words, there was no need for me to remain silent or abide by that 
which I felt was wrong. It also meant that I retained the right to defend 
myself and others when I witnessed or experienced abuse. Interlocutors 
wanted me to ‘get real’ and delve into the conflicts that swirled around us 
all. This context-specific view of care became a permanent stance. I was no 
longer willing to exchange care, as an eclectic, embodied value, for other 
values out of fear—fear of retaliation or fear of breaking my commitment 
to feminist ethics, or fear of taking part in what I understood to be acts of 
transgression for a foreign researcher. 

This transformation in social dynamics afforded my interlocutors 
and myself the time to build relationships and get to know each other in 
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real time. In turn, I started to move deeper into how Hezbollah affiliates 
justified their politics intellectually. I was my animated self again during 
conversations, and stopped self-censoring. In practice, this meant that in 
my pursuit of breaking down hierarchies, I gave myself the right to pose 
difficult questions that may have seemed offensive to how some Hezbollah 
activists understood their political movement. In other words, I too joined 
the fight against oppression with a discourse of rights, sometimes through 
my presence, but oftentimes through emotionally charged words. I was 
surprised to find that Hezbollah activists preferred this more hands-on ap- 
proach to knowledge-making, one which I had initially thought was only 
possible for an “insider”. Many informed me that they felt my open criti- 
cism of the movement gave them an opportunity to defend their views and 
the space to rethink them. In fact, it was common for interlocutors to state 
that they enjoyed the conversations we had precisely because I spoke from 
angles they had not considered before. Ultimately, they could counter the 
power dynamics of fieldwork that worked to their disadvantage by at least 
trying to explain themselves. It was only when I distinguished the pursuit of 
justice from care, and redefined both terms in accordance with how justice 
and care were being engaged with by those around me, that interviewees 
began to address taboo topics in an uncertain environment. 

During the second half of my fieldwork, I applied this newly-formu- 
lated Islamic feminist ethic to research practice. It meant that I began to 
take research participants seriously, and not as embodied symbols of slo- 
gans. I continued to recognize the power dynamics that existed between us, 
and in fact, I began to defend myself and fight for others. In the process, I 
saw that Iran’s Hezbollah activists are similar to other people who strive to 
be pious, and at the same time are uncertain about national myths due to 
the socio-political transformations they experience in political life.’ For 
instance, in her research on Christians and rural churches in the United 
States, Neitz has argued that participation in religious activities is partially 
propelled by an ambivalence regarding life on the “borderlands” and migra- 
tion. New migration patterns among this population intersect with their 
self-understanding as representatives of America’s heartland, as well as the 
decline of this national myth. Moreover, I had been quick to assume that 
Hezbollah activists’ association with resistance politics was an expression 
of self, whereas it could also have been interpreted as a struggle to construct 
the self.” Saade has argued that it is common for researchers to assume that 
Hezbollah affiliates have static characteristics that surpass time and place. 
Through a feminist Islamic ethic for research practice that was passionate 
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and vocal, I could locate Hezbollah within Iranian society and capture the 
range of meanings their narratives carry. As I began to challenge interlocu- 
tors, but also accept being morally questioned and emotionally confronted, 
I granted myself the affective opportunity to study the movement compara- 
tively, in real time, and as a multivalent construction effort. 

Having consciously refused to conduct research with a universal un- 
derstanding of care, during interviews I asked assertively for clarifications, 
and this method allowed the interviewees to self-represent. My assertions 
were not always subtle, but they were passionate, at times even aggressive, 
or disruptive. During one interview, an 18-year-old student studying in a 
seminary outside of Tehran gave me a response that signified the impor- 
tance of conceptualizing care broadly.” I interrupted her and asked why she 
placed her views in opposition to reformists, given that through her em- 
phasis on rights, space and criticism of state domination she shared much 
in common with the reformist movement. She broke down, and exclaimed: 
“Miss Saeidi, what more do you want from us? We believe in the revolution, 
we believe in an Islamic state, but we are also young people who have no 
space for social and political life. They dont give young people any space?” 
Her response to my direct intervention showed me that in practice she did 
not think of her activism in relation to a dichotomy between reformist ac- 
tivists and Hezbollah activists, and that she had not escaped the disgruntled 
atmosphere that upheld activism in post-2009 Tehran more generally. This 
is precisely information that she had not originally offered, but which was 
vital to understanding the movement beyond the state's narrative. 

That moment of tension lessened the distance between us, and we be- 
came close during my time in Tehran. Through ongoing encounters which 
covered the span of several years, I came to learn that what she valued 
most in her involvement with Hezbollah cultural institutes was the space 
she claimed for herself and others who shared a similar sensibility of Is- 
lam as a global political movement. She knew well that a public expres- 
sion of solidarity with some aspects of the reformist agenda crossed the 
political boundaries that Hezbollah leaders had delineated. Additionally, 
this interviewee came from a strict family. Her parents did not allow her 
to take part in reformist politics. In effect, by explicitly going beyond the 
political boundaries of Hezbollah as defined by the state, she would risk 
losing her entire social life. Her lived realities were also rooted in an inner 
desire to become closer to God by creating an Islamic utopia on earth. For 
instance, during our conversations she, as well as her sister, recounted the 
various ways they are discriminated against in the marriage process because 
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of their family’s lower-income status.” One of the reasons they decided to 
participate in Hezbollah cultural activism was in order to counter this neg- 
ative social form. Turning towards God more resolutely because of gender 
and other socio-political realities has been noted in the lived experiences 
of African-American Christian women as well.” There are many reasons 
as to why women turn towards piety politics, and equally complicated 
and evolving theorizations of what membership in a resistance movement 
means to them. However, one can begin to notice such intricate details only 
through the embodiment of care that evolves in a specific context with its 
own guidelines on the moral and emotional. 

I worked actively to remain a critical and passionate scholar in a murky 
context, and this approach to conducting interviews and participant obser- 
vation also had positive consequences for my archival work. Archival en- 
gagement and ethnography are often assumed to be two different research 
methods. However, in a discussion on inter-religious dialogue through 
sacred texts, Frederiks has argued that inter-subjectivity as a “radical open- 
ness” to the “other” upholds faith and dialogue between religions as well as 
cultures.” Similarly, in this project I began to see the ways in which archival 
work and ethnography are interdependent and upheld by a “radical open- 
ness’. I find “radical openness” to be a useful way to conceptualize passion 
as a model of care that is geared towards a disruption of boundaries. By 
entering into rigorous dialogue with Hezbollah activists, I not only broke 
down hierarchies by taking activists seriously, but also illustrated my com- 
mitment to the pursuit of justice as it related to my scholarship more broad- 
ly. They witnessed how I pushed myself to understand their viewpoint, and 
this embodied move towards them was appreciated as caring behavior. 
Instructive of the overlaps between the ethics of care and the pursuit of 
justice, my dedication to breaking down hierarchies motivated Hezbollah 
affiliates to follow up conversations with textual support to highlight the 
political thought which influenced them the most. 

Gaining access to the specific political theories, sometimes narrowed 
down to a single word or sentence, that had influenced their intellectual 
development, was vital for understanding the full purpose of this cultural 
movement. I was not in Tehran to join Hezbollah and had no intention of 
enforcing the state's interpretations of Islam. But I was interested to under- 
stand why someone else would be motivated to take part in both of these 
activities. Therefore, the images and concepts I was encountering during 
archival research developed their “significance only for those who know 
how to interpret them in terms of that to which they refer?” As such, mean- 
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ingful relationships were pivotal to understanding how this specific group 
of Islamists read texts from long ago. When activists noticed that I was 
interested to read the material from their perspective they began to help 
me access “the secrets of the archives?” By “secret”, I do not mean access 
to confidential material. Dirks has argued that archives’ secrets can be the 
“archival structure of the conditions of historical knowledge.” In this case, 
the situated knowledge that I wished to engage was how activists piece to- 
gether and contextualize textual material that I, and other academics, had 
analyzed in the past without finding rights to be central to the texts studied. 
This material included the post-revolutionary Iranian constitution, but also 
the political thought of leaders of the revolution such as Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini. 

Our conversations about key historical texts enlivened the archives 
for me, as I learned about the connections between the archives and the 
bodies engaged with them.’ This visualization made conducting archival 
research as exciting as relying on “other social sources’, including inter- 
views. The diverse interpretations of texts illustrated to me that I had tak- 
en some words, ideas, and feelings—within and outside of the archives—for 
granted in previous readings. Perhaps more importantly, however, these 
back-and-forth conversations, sometimes quite intense, about the ways 
in which Hezbollah activists interpret the political thought of individuals 
such as Ayatollah Khomeini, or documents like the constitution, taught me 
how this particular faction of Iranian society continues to theorize words 
written long ago and considers them relevant today. For instance, one ac- 
tivist argued that in his Will and Testament, Khomeini states that if national 
institutions fail to uphold Islamic values, the Hezbollahi has the right to 
take the struggle for Islamization into his or her own hands. Going back to 
this document guided my understanding of the inequality which upholds 
Khomeini’s theorization of citizenry rights, and the unpredictable ways in 
which this history reflects on contemporary Iranian politics. These mo- 
ments of rethinking documents together through internet communication 
helped my interlocutors and myself undermine the spatial and social hier- 
archies that exist in the research process—an all-important feature of femi- 
nist ethics that I would not have otherwise been able to uphold. As a result 
of these tireless efforts on the part of the interlocutors via social media, I 
learned how to read post-revolutionary documents for the inconsistencies, 
ideals, and otherworldly connections that rest within and above the texts, 
long after I left the field. 
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Conclusion 


This article has sought to show that when working in unfamiliar contexts, 
paying attention to how care and justice are situated for research participants 
can support feminist research ethics. Importantly, the analysis presented 
here is not a universal proposition. Instead, I suggested that conceptualizing 
care and justice as overlapping, instead of enmeshed, is an arrangement that 
worked in my investigation of Iran’s Hezbollah. This formulation of care 
and justice, which also resonates with some feminist work on care ethics, 
permitted a wide range of interactions between the emotional and moral. In 
the process, this revised approach allowed me to theorize and practice care 
in a more expansive manner. Indeed, the research process for this project 
taught me that it is possible to change oneself radically, and explore social 
movements that are hostile to feminist politics, all without compromising 
one’s integrity. 

Moreover, it has not been my intent to place feminism and Islam at 
odds in this article. Instead, the article shows the overlaps, interplays, and 
differences between these two domains of thought and practice. This article 
draws attention to how the spaces between the Islamic and the feminist 
speak to care and justice for methodologists. Through the formation of an 
Islamic feminist ethical approach to research, I have broadened feminist 
care ethics by expanding the notion of care and justice. Indeed, had I suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of blending justice and care, and defined them 
in accordance with my own preferences, my research practices would have 
eclipsed the activism that I was actually given access to analyze. Such pos- 
sible outcomes through a blind application of feminist ethics underscore 
the urgency of re-engaging with feminist political theory. When we con- 
textualize justice and care, we have a firmer basis on which to grasp how 
communities, loyalties, and worldviews develop for those whose lives are 
very different from our own. Given the time in which we live, this may be 
an urgent lesson to heed. 
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Book Reviews 


Twelve Infallible Men: 
The Imams and the Making of Shi‘ism 


Matthew Pierce 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2016. 272 pages. 


Matthew Pierce's first book, Twelve Infallible Men: The Imams and the Mak- 
ing of Shi‘ism, is a unique scholarly work about Ithna Ashari Shrism and 
the development of communal identity. His main argument in this book is 
that the Shi'a religious identity was shaped over time based on collective 
social memory and specific biographical depictions of spiritual leadership 
centered on the sacredness of the Prophet Muhammad and his family, the 
ahl al-bayt. While much scholarship on Shi‘ism is centered on the topics of 
succession, theological doctrines, or the specific rituals of ‘Ashura, Pierce 
focuses instead on how love and devotion towards the imams and the ahl 
al-bayt developed. His scholarly inquiry was piqued by his experience in 
the shrine city of Qum, Iran, where he was a resident and scholar of an 
inter-faith dialogue program from 2003-2006. There he observed first- 
hand the personal devotional lives of Twelver Shi‘as who cultivate personal 
connections and relationship with the imams through devotional ritual, 
seeking intercession, pilgrimages to shrines, mourning their suffering, and 
seeking their guidance. In Twelve Infallible Men this system of piety and 
devotion is traced to five early biographical figures. 

His primary source material was biographical works, in particular the 
five collective biographies of the imams written between 943-1150 CE: The 
Establishment of the Inheritance (Ithbat al-wasiya), attributed to al-Mas‘udi; 
Proofs of the Imamate (Dala’il al-imama), attributed to Ibn Jarir; The Book 
of Guidance (Kitab al-irshad), by al-Mufid; Informing Humanity (Iam al- 
wara), by al-Tabrisi; and Virtues of the Descendants of Abu Talib (Manaqib 
Al Abi Talib), by Ibn Shahrashub. Through his thematic and comparative 
analysis of these five sources Pierce traces the origin of communal remem- 
brance and the Shiʻi system of piety utilizing the methodology of collective 
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memory studies. Throughout his text he notes broader religious rhetorical 
trends related to the geographic area and time period, such as the martyr- 
dom narrative in early Christianity and the influence of miraculous stories 
to confirm saintly status, amongst others. In this way, Pierce situates the 
Shi‘i narrative within a wider milieu that speaks to sociological develop- 
ments and broader religious experiences. 

The selected texts were all produced during the ‘Abbasid reign that was 
established by utilizing the legitimacy of ahl al-bayt as the source of proper 
Islamic leadership in their overthrow of the Umayyad regime. The ‘Abbasid 
era saw the development and emergence of Shi‘i scholarship and identity. 
Pierce could perhaps have given more historical context and analysis of an- 
ti-‘Alid sentiment (such as the institutionalized cursing of ‘Ali) during the 
Umayyad regime, as part of the development of sympathy and sorrow for 
the family of the Prophet. But one aspect of the Shi‘i narrative that Pierce 
analyzes in great depth throughout his work is the shared memory of suf- 
fering, primarily as demonstrated by the martyrdom of and the centrality of 
sorrow for the ahl al-bayt. In his analysis of narrative patterns and recurring 
symbols he is interested in revealing the needs of the believing community 
and what made these particular stories meaningful to them. 

The book is organized into five chapters. Crucial to this work is Pierce's 
clarification of Sunni-Shi'a disputes and the fluidity of how these identities 
developed and eventually solidified over time. He notes how this time peri- 
od saw a variety of theological and jurisprudential debates, and the central 
aspects of what formalized into a Shi'a identity, ritual, and concepts. The 
writings Pierce examines emerged during a period where Arabic literature 
was first taking shape and therefore demonstrate a process within the Is- 
lamic community at large of articulating specific narratives. The first chap- 
ter describes the canonization of the Twelve Infallibles. Pierce purposefully 
does not engage the polemics of the time, although these may have provid- 
ed means to understand another facet of how the selected authors chose to 
craft their narrative. But he analyzes how the biographies of the imams be- 
came standardized over time—for example, how martyrdom was attributed 
to all of the imams after Mufid’s writings and how Mufid in particular set 
the standard for these narratives contributing to a coherent Shia commu- 
nity with clear boundaries. 

In the second chapter Pierce explores the collective biographies’ cen- 
tral concern, namely the deaths of the Imams. Their tragic martyrdom be- 
comes a theme in this genre of writing where suffering and grief comprise 
the proper Shi'a response. Notably, Pierce also sheds light on the role of 
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martyrdom in minority spiritual groups in the Near East. In this chapter 
Pierce also begins his gendered analysis, which is a highlight throughout 
the work, bringing in the tropes of the treacherous wife and the vulnerable 
bodies of the imams. These characterizations make the earlier narratives 
circulated, especially in Mufid’s writing, now unthinkable. Furthermore, 
emotional performances of grief and weeping emerge as demonstrations 
of piety, as well as being associated with political rebellion. Pierce explores 
how this emotional performance was in distinct contrast to the proto-Sun- 
ni traditionalists’ emphasis on controlling grief. 

The third chapter revolves around the themes of suffering and betrayal 
that permeate the biographies. Pierce investigates the arc of sacred history 
for Shi‘is as evidenced by their afflictions and the denial of their rights, 
which feature as central literary motifs in these primary sources, along with 
the symbols of suffering and outsiders. He discusses how the imams emerge 
as a distinctive type, as too do their betrayers. This chapter also features 
important events in Shi‘i history: the events of Ghadir and the martyrdom 
of Husayn in Karbala, a pivotal story in the Shia community, but one that 
did not take central stage until later in these collective biographies. Love 
and devotion to the ahl al-bayt become salvific mechanisms that draw 
upon performances of mourning. Pierce also explores how religious ritual 
developed along with the narratives in the biographies. He continues his 
exploration of gender tropes where the female body is the site of mistrust 
and fear, specifically in the example of ‘Aisha. A central point of his book, 
elaborated in this chapter, is how the boundaries of the community were 
conceptually paired with the imams’ bodies. 

The fourth chapter is a systematic exploration of masculinity as re- 
vealed through the imams’ vulnerable bodies and the idealization of male 
performance. Pierce describes how masculine ideals as envisioned by the 
biographers comprise the concepts of virtue, manliness, and group loyalty. 
He explores how the narratives describe the physical appearance, mirac- 
ulous achievements, and heroics of the imams. The importance of male 
heirs, courage, strength, and skill in weaponry are all gendered themes of 
the imams as characterized in the biographies. Pierce analyzes how these 
qualities render claims of their legitimacy as leaders, observing how their 
portrayals also exemplify refinement and self-control. With the exposition 
of miraculous knowledge and actions, Pierce describes how the imams find 
victory in the spiritual realms while having experienced loss in the physical 
world. This chapter also features an important discussion of Fatima in the 
collective biographies and a fascinating and unique description of her pious 
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female embodied performance sanitized of all female bodily imperfections 
(most specifically, blood). 

This last part of chapter four leads into the final chapter, which ex- 
plores birth narratives in the collective biographies. These narratives form 
a unique center around which Shiʻs could celebrate and demonstrate com- 
munal devotion; it also established a divine ordainment through the trans- 
mission of prophetic light to the imams. Pierce explains that a unique aspect 
of Shi'i hagiography is how the biographers labor to establish the imams’ 
mothers’ purity and chastity. His analysis of the sanitized bodies and bodily 
functions of these mothers is of particular interest. Part of the unique func- 
tion of the imam is the transmission of his leadership to his successor and 
is revealed in the way in which the imams occlude the mothers in nurturing 
and caring for their newborn. These birth narratives underscore the Shii 
claims of divinely appointed and rightful spiritual leaders, giving evidence 
to the community of believers that the imams were clearly designated from 
birth. 

Pierce effectively explores the Shii community of memory and how 
these biographers established communal boundaries. His exploration of 
these primary sources with attention to literary analysis and genre specific 
themes and symbols is distinctive, and brings a different perspective into 
Islamic studies. Pierce’s analysis of gender ideals is also elucidating and 
could be explored more deeply in future work. It is also worth noting that 
within the body of the text, he predominantly references women scholars in 
his and related fields. Pierce successfully establishes the case for the crafting 
and defining of socio-religious Shiʻ identity via biographical texts whose 
key themes include loyalty, mourning, and justice for rightful heirs who 
were pure, ideal, and miraculous men. 

Nicole Correri, M.Ed., M.A. 
Hartford Seminary 


Muslims at the American Vigil: LGBTIQ 
Advocacy, Religion, and Public Mourning 


Alisa Perkins 
Abstract 


The 2016 Orlando nightclub shooting at a gay dance club in Florida 
fomented a surge in Islamophobia, as pundits blamed the perpe- 
trator’s Muslim identity for his hateful act. In the aftermath of the 
violence, vigils across the United States offered forums for Muslim 
Americans and other groups to publicly express their shared grief 
and to address homophobia and Islamophobia together. Responses 
to the Orlando tragedy heightened the visibility of LGBTIQ Mus- 
lims, presenting opportunities for this doubly marginalized minori- 
ty to advocate for their belonging in the larger Muslim community. 
Some Muslim American religious leaders resisted these expansions, 
revealing tensions internal to the Muslim American community 
about the legitimacy of LGBTIQ Muslim identities within nor- 
mative articulations of Islam as well as the potential for mosque 
leaders to serve as LGBTIQ allies. This local ethnographic study of 
vigils in Michigan examines how the Orlando aftermath encour- 
aged conversations among local Muslim civic and religious lead- 
ers about LGBTIQ Muslim inclusion while considering how these 
conversations reflected national debates among Muslim American 
scholars about the limits and potentials for interpreting Islam. Ten- 
sions within Muslim American communities over how to negotiate 
connections between religion, same-sex desire, Islamophobia, and 
protest are shaping the emergence of LGBTIQ Muslim visibilities in 
the United States today. 


Alisa Perkins earned her doctoral degree in anthropology at the University of Tex- 
as at Austin. She is an assistant professor in the Department of Comparative Reli- 
gion at Western Michigan University and an affiliated scholar with the Institute for 
Social Policy and Understanding. Her book, Muslim American City: Gender and 
Religion in Metro Detroit, is forthcoming from NYU Press in 2020. 
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In the early morning hours of June 12, 2016, Omar Mateen opened fire 
on guests dancing at Pulse, a popular gay bar and dance club in Orlando, 
Florida. The massacre left 49 dead and 53 injured. It was Latin night at the 
dance club, and the victims were mainly LGBTIQ people of color, including 
many of Latino/a/x background.’ On the first sundown after the tragedy, I 
attended a vigil to honor victims of the Orlando shooting in a park in the 
center of Kalamazoo, Michigan—the West Michigan city where I live and 
work. By the time I arrived at Bronson Park, throngs of people were already 
there, including representatives from several local news agencies. As I 
made my way through the crowd, I observed families and friends standing 
together in groups, some people sobbing and embracing. Many assembled 
wore rainbow shirts, ribbons, or caps, or bore other symbols of gay pride. 
The focal point of the gathering was a broad, raised stage with a rainbow 
flag cascading over its front steps. As darkness started to fall, community 
and religious leaders on stage addressed the crowd.” Reverend Ruth Mo- 
erdyk, who identifies as a lesbian and is a pastor of the Disciples of Christ 
Congregation in Kalamazoo, spoke: 


It grieves and distresses me to know that some who claim to share my 
faith as followers of Jesus have rejoiced in the deaths Sunday morning, 
and use it to promote agendas of homophobia and Islamophobia, (...) 
pray for Orlando, (...) but do not stop there. Pray for the guidance and 
guts to know what you must do next to help stop the hatred of homopho- 
bia, transphobia, racism, Islamophobia, and the violence it spawns. 


Several other leaders at the Kalamazoo vigil noted the rise of both Islam- 
ophobia and homophobia in the aftermath of the violence. Some also men- 
tioned Muslims as LGBTIQ allies. But at the Kalamazoo vigil, no Muslim 
leaders were present among the religious and civic leaders who gave public 
addresses or read the names of the Orlando dead from the stage. Dr. Carol 
Anderson, chair of the Religious Studies department at nearby Kalamazoo 
College and an LGBTIQ-rights activist, had invited a local imam to speak, 
but he could not attend the vigil due to a family emergency. Instead, the 
imam had asked Anderson to convey that he regretted his absence and that 
he and his congregation were praying for those who were slain. The imam’s 
comments, as relayed via Anderson, were met with loud cheers. So were 
the words of Jay Maddock, a trans man and the executive director of Out- 
Front Kalamazoo, who announced in his opening speech, “Islam is not our 
enemy.” 
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On the same night, about 150 miles east of Kalamazoo, 100 people 
gathered in Clark Park at the center of Southwest Detroit’s Mexicantown. 
About a dozen speakers stood on stage, including Catholic priests with 
rainbow stoles, immigrant-rights activists from the neighborhood's Latin 
American community, and Muslim civic leaders. Rashida Tlaib, a former 
state representative who was soon to become one of the first Muslim wom- 
en to enter Congress, said: 


As a Muslim, I see what happens to so many people over the weekend, the 
dehumanization that happens, because of our faith, because of who we 
love. If my son was to love a man, I don’t care. I will love him because love 
is love. (...) So please, I want you to reach out to LGBTIQ, the Muslim, 
Latino, (...) African American, our living victims of mass shootings.* 


In an interview with me after the event, Tlaib explained that she had 
stressed her Muslim identity to emphasize the compatibility between her 
religion and her support for LGBTIQ individuals, noting that such empha- 
sis was particularly important given the rise of Islamophobic rhetoric as the 
2016 national elections approached.° 

In fact, Tlaib’s rhetoric foreshadowed an unprecedented surge in na- 
tionwide dialogue about the relationship between Islamophobia and ho- 
mophobia in the weeks after the Orlando shooting. Some of this dialogue 
was showcased in vigils across the US, including the Michigan vigils I 
attended and researched. The Muslim identity of the perpetrator and the 
location of the shooting in a gay bar had a large impact on both groups. 
However, the people affected most intensely were LGBTIQ Muslims, who, 
as one journalist put it, were “caught in the crossfire of identities” in the 
wake of the Orlando shooting.° In addition, the fact that most people inside 
the Florida bar that night were Latino/a/x—or came from other communi- 
ties of color—made the shootings a significant event for all racial or ethnic 
minorities.’ 

Vigils and media coverage of the Orlando tragedy offered LGBTIQ 
Muslims a moment of heightened visibility, presenting opportunities for 
this doubly marginalized minority to advocate for their recognition and be- 
longing in the larger Muslim American community. In vigils, demonstra- 
tions, and virtual exchanges, individuals identifying as Muslim, LGBTIQ, 
Latina/o/x, and/or African American mourned together and testified 
about the personal and political meanings of the mass violence, elaborat- 
ing on the value of coalition building across race, class, ethnic, religious, 
and gender lines. This opened a space for the public presentation of new 
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LGBTIQ-inclusive forms of coalition building and intersectionality.* The 
absence of Muslim religious functionaries at some of the inclusive, Mich- 
igan-based Orlando vigils I studied constituted a deliberate and telling 
omission in some people’ eyes.’ The fact that local mosque leaders avoided 
certain types of Orlando vigils, opting instead to create alternative sites of 
mourning within mosques, reveals the tensions between Muslim advocates 
of LGBTIQ inclusion and those religious leaders who adhere to normative 
articulations of Islam that condemn and discourage the public visibility of 
same-sex desire, orientation, and relationships. Those tensions evident on 
the ground reflect the dynamics of national-level debate among Muslim 
American scholars.’ 

Since June 2016, I have been conducting a local ethnographic study 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and in the Detroit Metro area on intersections 
among Muslim, LGBTIQ, and racial or racialized minority identities in the 
aftermath of the tragedy. As part of this study, I carried out interviews with 
25 people who took part in the Orlando vigils, who were involved in orga- 
nizations whose members were represented at one or more vigils, or who 
served as media spokespeople directly after the Orlando shooting. I spoke 
with five individuals who identify as part of the LGBTIQ Muslim commu- 
nity, five whom I categorize as Muslim civic leaders," and four whom I 
categorize as Muslim religious functionaries or mosque leaders. Those I in- 
terviewed came from a range of backgrounds and positionalities, including 
Muslim, Christian, and secular activists working on interfaith, multi-racial, 
anti-poverty, pro-immigration, and other kinds of coalitions; individuals 
who identified as members of African American, Latino/a/x American, 
Arab American, South Asian American, Arab American, and white ethnic 
groups; and those identifying as gay, bi, straight, or transgender. I gathered 
data on eight vigils taking place in Southwest Detroit, Dearborn, Ferndale, 
and Kalamazoo. I attended two of the vigils and gathered data on the others 
though video recordings, newspaper articles, blogs, and social media posts 
about the events coupled with interviews with people who attended and 
helped organize them. 

My analysis of the vigils and other activism addressing the Orlando 
tragedy focuses on the personal and cultural work of mourners as they 
came to terms with the shooting and developed their public responses to it, 
both via individual processes and as part of collective efforts. In a variety of 
forums, including at vigils, on blogs, in newspaper interviews, and in their 
interviews with me, individuals conveyed complex public and political 
messages about how they understood the tensions among religion, politics, 
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violence, sexuality, and minority identities. The Orlando moment intensi- 
fied ongoing dialogues among members of three groups on a national level: 
LGBTIQ Muslims, Muslim civic leaders, and Muslim religious functionar- 
ies. Individuals from each of these three groups addressed the relationship 
between normatively defined Muslim identity and the LGBTIQ question in 
the wake of Orlando from a distinct positionality. 

First, Muslims who participated openly in vigils for Orlando as mem- 
bers of the LBGTIQ community, or who shared self-images as LGBTIQ 
Muslims on blogs and newspaper reports in response to Orlando, were 
witnessing with their bodies, joining LGBTIQ members of other religious 
groups who have also grappled with normative elements in their religions 
to demonstrate that one can be both LGBTIQ and a legitimate member of 
a religious tradition.” This embodied activism by LGBTIQ Muslims mate- 
rializes a style of Islamic discourse, evident in both scholarship and activ- 
ism, that is characterized by a human-centered reading of religious texts 
and traditions. This approach, exemplified by scholars such as Scott Siraj 
al-Haqq Kugle, Nadeem Mahomed, and Junaid Jahangir and Hussein Ab- 
dullatif, finds a path through religious texts to support the full recognition 
of the bodies, needs, and sexualities of LGBTIQ Muslims. These scholars 
insist that LGBTIQ Muslims represent a category of people with an innate 
disposition who have the same right as others to divine mercy and the 
avoidance of undue hardship (asr) that would come from depriving them- 
selves of intimate partnership and living in hiding.” 

Second, some Muslims who did not publicly self-identify as LGBTIQ, 
including civic leaders and residents, mourned the Orlando dead in ways 
that recognized, named, and honored the gender and sexual identities of 
the LGBTIQ Orlando victims. The public interventions of these Muslim 
allies implicitly and explicitly demonstrated their belief that their religion 
allowed them to stand as advocates for LGBTIQ communities—and in 
some cases even demanded it. 

Third, some Muslim civic and religious leaders organized vigils and 
spoke to the press in a way that amplified a normative voice within Islam 
that discourages the reification and legitimization of LGBTIQ identities 
and same-sex desire in public discourse. This positionality was reflected 
the tenor of the open letter “A Joint Muslim Statement on the Carnage 
in Orlando,’ in which more than 450 Muslims, including many religious 
functionaries, decried the violence perpetrated as outside of Islamic jus- 
tice without elaborating on the LGBTIQ identities of the victims.'* Other 
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religious functionaries avoided or downplayed the issue of homophobia 
and the LGBTIQ question in their condemnation of the shootings. 

In their interviews with me, detailed below, some Michigan-based 
LGBTIQ Muslims and Muslim activists expressed disappointment that 
local mosque leaders did not use the Orlando moment to come forth as 
members of religious alliances committed to recognizing the legitimacy of 
LGBTIQ identities, including gay Muslim identities. The expectation that 
Muslim religious functionaries mourning the mass shooting would em- 
phasize the victims’ LGBTIQ identities relates to a central principle in gay 
rights activism: in order to effectively combat hate crimes against LGBTIQ 
people, activists must first recognize the legitimacy of LGBTIQ identities 
and promote LGBTIQ visibility as such. However, as will be discussed, 
this mode of recognition-based activism stands in sharp tension with nor- 
mative articulations of Islam, whose proponents argue against the possibili- 
ty that a identity based in a queer or non-homonormative orientation could 
be recognized in Islamic discourse. 

In framing their arguments, both local LGBTIQ Muslim activists and 
Muslim religious functionaries drew on the scholarship of those they con- 
sider to be experts on the issue of homosexuality and Islam, including the 
work of theologians, academics, and those whose expertise spans the two. 
Scholarly writings calling for a reconsideration of same-sex sexuality in 
Islam began to gain traction in the last few decades.'* Since then, a range 
of Muslim scholars, most notably Junaid Jahangir and Hussein Abdullatif 
(2016, 2018), Scott Siraj al-Haqq Kugle (2003, 2010, 2014), Nadeem Ma- 
homed (2016, 2017), Farid Esack (2017), Hassan El-Menawi (2012), and 
Khaled El-Rouayheb (2005) have put forth a robust body of work that ar- 
gues, both on theological and academic grounds, for a reconsideration of 
same-sex sexuality in Islam.” Their work is read both by scholarly commu- 
nities and popular audiences. 

Since the publication of those texts, some scholars have denounced 
these reconsiderations of same-sex sexuality, both on the grounds of their 
general viability and on specific terms decrying their methods. For ex- 
ample, in his 2017 article-length critique of Kugle’s work, Muslim scholar 
Mobeen Vaid wrote that certain aspects of the LGBTIQ question are be- 
yond the pale of serious reconsideration, given what Vaid describes as the 
“full and unbroken Islamic consensus” on the question of same-sex-sexual- 
ity among scholars within the Islamic tradition.'* As Vaid comments in his 
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2018 reflections, his 2017 piece garnered significant attention from Muslim 
scholars on both sides of the debate.” 

These contestations of same-sex desire and behavior relate integrally 
to debates among Muslims over the question of authority within Islam. As 
anthropologist Zareena Grewal and other scholars note, the questions of 
who speaks for Islam, how they gain the authority to do so, and what room 
the religion has for incorporating novel interpretations and traditions are 
especially relevant for Muslims living in western countries in a global age.” 
Such tensions in Muslim communities—over both religious interpretations 
of same-sex sexuality and the question of who has the authority to make 
these interpretations—are shaping the emergence of LGBTIQ Muslim visi- 
bilities in the United States today. 


Framing the Debate 


At the Kalamazoo vigil, volunteers passed around tall white candles in 
disposable holders and scattered rainbow origami cranes on the steps of 
the stage. Community and religious leaders stood shoulder to shoulder at 
the front of the gathering. They were gay, straight, trans, Black, White, and 
Latino/a/x. Some signified their status as religious leaders with clerical col- 
lars or other vestments. Reverend Moerdyk draped a rainbow stole over her 
shoulders, a garment that harmoniously signifies religious authority and 
LGBTIQ identity at the same time. As she gave her address, her pitch and 
pacing changed from everyday speech into a keening that riveted peoples’ 
attention with its urgency and emotion: 


Lament for the harsh heart of a nation that breeds malice and violence 
against lesbian, gay, bi, trans, queer. Lament for the doubled and tripled 
targeting of LGBTIQ kin who are Muslim, Latino, Asian American, Afri- 
can American, Native American, immigrant, refugees, poor (...) because 
at the heart of lament lies honest courage and furious, fearless love. (...) 
Love breaks all of our hearts and brings us together today in solidarity. 
(...) We also claim and proclaim the words of the prophet and professor 
and poet Cornell West: “Justice is what love looks like in public? 


Moerdyk’s elegy and her quote from West stressed the connections between 
love, justice, and public visibility, placing her message about LGBTIQ ac- 
ceptance within a long line of race-based social justice activists and thus 
connecting to that civil rights history.” In her speech, she named the sexual 
and gender identities of those who were slain, carefully spelling out “lesbi- 
an, gay, bi, trans, queer” in the middle of the speech, rather than collapsing 
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these identities into their familiar acronym, to emphasize the importance 
of fully naming sexual and gender minority identities. She honored the Or- 
lando dead by suggesting that the fearlessness of LGBTIQ individuals who 
have come out could serve as a model for the kind of bravery needed to 
improve society. Further, as an out lesbian, Moerdyk engaged in embodied 
spirituality, where she witnessed with her body by positioning herself as an 
object lesson in the compatibility between religion, spiritual authority, and 
same-sex-desiring identity. 

In interviews after the vigil, Moerdyk and Carol Anderson, the aca- 
demic activist mentioned earlier, discussed how the public visibility of 
Christian religious leaders as LGBTIQ allies had hit a new high in Kalam- 
azoo with the Orlando vigil. They related how the quick rapprochement of 
religious leaders from most of the churches surrounding Bronson Park and 
from other parts of the Kalamazoo area was a testament to several decades 
of labor on the part of Kalamazoo’s queer community to build alliances and 
solidarity with religious communities. This solidarity was accomplished in 
part by the religious alliance group Outfront Kalamazoo, of which Moer- 
dyk and Anderson are both leading members. Anderson and Moerdyk em- 
phasized the special importance of religious leaders coming out as allies in 
moments such as the Orlando vigils, and Moerdyk discussed the “spiritual 
injuries” that many LGBTIQ people suffer from having grown up in the 
church under the shadow of rejection. Religious leaders who are LGBTIQ 
allies, Anderson explained, recognize those experiences and try to atone 
for the injuries that the church inflicts upon LGBTIQ followers by doing 
things differently, by showing up and embodying more welcoming face of 
the church. 

While the presence of Christian religious leaders was ubiquitous across 
all the eight vigils I studied, Muslim religious functionaries were present 
in some kinds of Detroit-area Orlando vigils but not others. Specifically, 
in two of the areas largest mosques, mosque leaders conducted vigils of 
a type that I categorized in an earlier work as “private religious vigils?” 
These vigils took place inside the respective mosques and were geared to- 
ward mourning Orlando victims along with victims of other mass shoot- 
ings. These private religious vigils did not incorporate gay pride signs and 
symbols, such as the rainbow flags featured in Kalamazoo and Southwest 
Detroit; rather, their speakers presented an opposition to all hateful acts of 
violence, without commenting extensively on homophobia or the vulner- 
abilities faced by LGBTIQ communities. In contrast, local mosque leaders 
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absented themselves from another type of vigil that I have categorized as 
a “public secular vigil” in previous work.” The gatherings at Bronson Park 
and Clark Park epitomize this type of vigil, which tends to unite many in- 
dividuals, including religious leaders and others across different interest 
groups, under the banner of gay pride. In the Detroit Metro area, Muslim 
civic leaders, rather than Muslim religious functionaries, attended these 
large, diverse, generally open-air vigils. 

The absence of Muslim religious functionaries at the widely attend- 
ed “public secular” vigils and their hosting of “private religious” vigils that 
mourned the Orlando dead without emphasizing LGBTIQ concerns di- 
rectly fell in line with guidance proffered by Muslim American scholars 
such as Imam Dawud Walid, the longtime director of CAIR-Michigan and 
a respected religious leader. In his book Towards Sacred Activism, Walid 
encourages Muslims to speak out against the violent targeting of LGBTIQ 
individuals, while maintaining a mode of discourse that stops short of rec- 
ognizing them as composing a distinct class of people. Characterizing the 
LGBTIQ question as “one of the most testing, and perhaps confusing issues 
among many Western Muslims,’ Walid asserts that: 


Vocalizing a position against the slaughter of innocent people at the Pulse 
nightclub, a gay nightclub, on June 12, 2016, was proper when motivated 
by the spiritual guidance of the Qur'an and Prophetic example. Thus, it is 
a working principle that Muslims should oppose any sort of vigilante vio- 
lence and mayhem, including threatening the lives of or killing members 
of any group, including the LGBTIQ community.” 


However, Muslim scholar activists must be careful not to cross the line 
when advocating on behalf of LGBTIQ rights and recognition: 


When it comes to those who believe that homosexuality should be pro- 
tected under civil rights law and that same-sex marriage is not forbidden 
in Islam, these Muslims have gone against over 14 centuries of Islamic 
legal consensus that same gender sexual intercourse is completely forbid- 
den (....) Muslims who state that homosexuality is a positive self-iden- 
tify [sic] and believe that Islamic tradition has somehow been incorrect 
since the earliest generations have clearly taken a position against Islamic 
orthodoxy. Celebrating that one is gay or lesbian is no more a positive 
identity to champion, according to Islam, than lauding a person for being 
a fornicator or fornicatress.”° 
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As discussed by Nadeem Mahomed, and in contrast to what Walid ad- 
vocates here, some Muslim scholars such as Jonathan Brown (2016) and 
Abdullah bin Hamid Ali (2015), who also reject possibilities for the reli- 
gious acceptance and inclusion of LGBTIQ identities and behaviors in the 
Islamic tradition, nevertheless recommend that Muslims support LGBTIQ 
Muslims in some aspects of the civic realm.” Yet despite that contrast, 
Walid’s writing reflects the work of these (and other) Muslim scholars writ- 
ing against LGBTIQ inclusion insofar as that body of scholarship rests its 
argument on the interpretation of the main sources of authority within Is- 
lam (Qur'an, hadith, sunna) and on consensus (ijma‘) and analogy (qiyas). 
These scholars invoke what is characterized as seamless scholarly agree- 
ment with regard to the condemnation of same-sex sexuality in Islam.” As 
exemplified by the work of Scott Kugle, Junaid Jahangir, and Hussein Ab- 
dullatif, methodologies variously invoking these same sources of authori- 
ty have also been used to advocate for LGBTIQ acceptance within Islam. 
However, within normative traditionalist scholarship, as exemplified by 
Mobeen Vaid, the tendency is to characterize the works of Muslim scholars 
who advocate for LGBTIQ recognition as lying outside the boundaries of 
acceptable norms of Islamic scholarship and reasoning. That characteriza- 
tion is based, in part, on the idea that any scholarship seeking to assert a 
place for LGBTIQ Muslims is already in breach of normative traditions.” 

A key factor in this debate is the question of whether LGBTIQ orienta- 
tion can be considered as constituting an inborn or innate quality. Muslim 
scholars writing against the acceptance of LGBTIQ identities and same-sex 
unions are more likely to characterize same-sex attraction as a preference 
or choice that is subject to change.® For Vaid: 


The Sharia’s conceptual framework presents an understanding of sexual 
desire and conduct that diverges considerably from the essentialist no- 
tions of orientation and disposition currently popular in the West. Far 
from being predetermined or immutable, sexual predilections are con- 
ceived of within a framework that accounts for their general heterogene- 
ity vis-a-vis human experience. Indeed, any individual may feel attracted 
to someone else, and the presence of that desire is not essentialized into 
any defining identity. Rather, ethical valuations focus on what remains 
within the purview and concern of the sacred law, namely, governable 
actions.*! 


And further, 
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If we dispense with the contingent category of an essentializing homo- 
sexuality, then individuals who experience same-sex attraction can more 
readily situate their struggle within the context of similar struggles and 
not conceive of it as an exceptional condition calling for special stigma- 
tization or for full embrace and “validation” on pain of being “untrue” to 
one’s core self.” 


From the idea that LGBTIQ tendencies are not innate and inborn, it follows 
that same-sex desiring individuals can reorient their sexuality and that they 
may find reasonable substitutions for same-sex intimacy. In contrast, Ja- 
hangir and Abdullatif assert that the idea of requiring LGBTIQ Muslims 
to reorient their sexuality by marrying the opposite gender, for example, 
would cause undue hardship (‘asr) and thus is not a viable option: 


Nothing in Islam is forbidden without there being a legitimate substitute 
for the prohibited act. This principle fails in the case of same-sex unions 
where there is no alternative. Prescribing LGBTIQ Muslims to marry the 
opposite gender is like asking them to cover their need for drinking wa- 
ter by eating salt as a substitute. Therefore, both permanent celibacy and 
sham marriages cause unnecessary asar (undue hardship) and are the 
markings of human beings when they ignore al-tariq al-wasat (the mid- 
dle path). Such human prescriptions generally lead to taklif mā lā yutaq 
(Creation of obligations that cannot be met and as a result of not taking 
a reasonable approach to understanding the texts in light of the fact, as 
recognized by Shatibi (d. 1388), that some human dispositions are so in- 
herent that to deny them would be to harm human beings irreparably). 
These prescriptions can be challenged on the basis of Ibn Taymiyyah’s 
suggestion that when scholars discover their decisions are causing suf- 
fering (as in the case of permanent celibacy) or that people are seeking 
worse loopholes (as in the case of sham marriages) or that people end 
up living in haram (as is the case of many who are unable to live without 
intimacy) then it is time for scholars to revisit their conclusions.” 


Scholars across both sides of the debate agree on the frankness of the Qur’an 
and of the Islamic tradition in recognizing peoples needs for intimate 
companionship and the centrality of marriage in Islam as the solution for 
enshrining and containing individual's sexual and emotional needs in a le- 
gitimate, socially productive way. Furthermore, for scholars like Mahomed, 
who press for LGBTIQ inclusion, the primacy of marriage itself constitutes 
an argument for the compassionate treatment of LGBTIQ Muslims: 
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The emphasis placed on marriage (...) is so evident that it does not re- 
quire further elaboration (...). It is remarkable that contemporary Mus- 
lim scholars would in the first instance insist on refusing even to consider 
extending these social goods to LGBTIQ Muslims. The banality of the 
current status quo is that it effectively entrenches a pernicious homonor- 
mativity that not only proscribes all queer forms of intimacy and con- 
duct (...) but also rejects and ethical framework that attempts to treat 
LGBTIQ Muslims in a dignified and equal manner.** 


“Never About One Thing” 


In the absence of Muslim religious leaders at local public, secular vigils, 
Detroit-area Muslim civic leaders bore the representational burden of con- 
demning the shootings and expressing their alliance with LGBTIQ groups. 
For example, as mentioned earlier, Detroit-area Muslim civic leaders who 
spoke out at Clark Park included former State Representative Rashida 
Tlaib, a Detroit lawyer who was then running for a congressional seat in 
a primary that paved the way for Tlaib, along with Minnesota State Rep- 
resentative Ilhan Omar, to become the first two Muslim American women 
to occupy this role. Other Detroit-area Muslim representatives included 
those from the Arab Community Center for Economic and Social Services 
(ACCESS)—including those affiliated with its anti-racist Take on Hate 
Campaign—and an individual representing the Michigan Muslim Com- 
munity Council. Fazia, a Muslim American community activist, explained 
her presence at a vigil in southwest Detroit as follows: 


I found out about it [at work] because I got an email notice from the di- 
rector of the department and it said something to the effect of supporting 
the LGBTIQ community and (...) out colleagues. As soon as I read that 
I got up and left. (...) For the people I knew there for sure were Muslim, 
[there was] a need and a desire to protest this tragedy with their presence. 
Sometimes just to be present speaks more than words can ever say. (...) 
I took myself and my hijab as a symbol of the narrative that we just don't 
support that. For me my hijab is not so much a religious mandate—for 
me it is my own personal marketing campaign. 


Over the past few decades, Muslim community activists such as Fazia 
have gained expertise in defending Muslims in general against politicized 
charges that the violent, irrational actions of individuals represent the atti- 
tudes, opinions, and tendencies of the whole. For Fazia and other Muslims 
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who came to the Orlando vigils to represent Islam, standing under the 
rainbow flag while bearing signs or symbols associated with Muslim iden- 
tity was a new dimension of this embodied anti-Islamophobia activism.” 
Likewise, for some LGBTIQ individuals and allies, standing with Muslims 
and adopting anti-Islamophobia messages as part of their rhetoric was new 
and exciting. 

As one vigil organizer put it, “demonstrations are never about one 
thing.” Rather, demonstrations draw together large groups of individuals 
who come with their own sets of inter-related concerns that they connect 
to the issue at hand.** When vigil participants display signs and symbols 
pertaining to different causes, those who respond by cheering or standing 
beside them to be photographed demonstrate their solidarity and agree- 
ment across a range of issues. Media forms that convey these images of sol- 
idarity extend the ritual into the future, while commentary from reporters, 
participants, and readers adds new layers of meaning.” 

On national and local levels, Muslim civic and religious leaders were 
quick to point out that LGBTIQ groups have rallied with Muslims on an- 
ti-Islamophobia issues since 9/11 and also that these groups quickly came 
to the fore to protect Muslims during the Orlando moment. Muslim civic 
leaders used the Orlando moment as a chance to acknowledge this support, 
pledging reciprocity. Nihad Awad, the executive director of the Council of 
American-Islamic Relations, said in a public statement: 


For many years, members of LBGTQI community have stood shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with the Muslim community against any acts of hate 
crimes, [I]slamophobia, marginalization and discrimination. Today we 
stand with them shoulder-to-shoulder. (...) Homophobia, transphobia, 
[I]slamophobia are interconnected systems of oppression, and we cannot 
dismantle one without dismantling the other.” 


Partly echoing these sentiments in a private interview with me, an area 
mosque leader known as Iman Elias, who did not attend any Orlando vig- 
ils, interpreted Muslim visibility at the vigils this way: 


It sends the message first to the gay community that we are saddened by 
this. It’s like saying to them [the gay community]: You and I both know 
that we may have a difference of opinion, but were together in this. We 
stand with you just like you have stood with us in times when we were hit 
with the hate and violence. So, it sends a message of unity first toward the 
gay community. Then, the two different worldviews standing at the same 
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place mourning together, making condolences together, sends a message 
to the Islamophobes that Islam or Muslims don’t condone such things. 
They do not condone violence, no matter who it is against. 


Even while invoking a need for cooperation between the two groups, Imam 
Elias also implicitly posits a tension between the “gay community” and 
Muslims: he frames his address to an imagined “you” (the gay communi- 
ty), from “T”’ (the Muslim community). He characterizes these two groups 
as embodying “two different worldviews” (e.g., over the issue of same-sex 
desire), leaving out the possibility of a third and fourth group: gay Muslims 
and Muslims who are LGBTIQ allies.” Here, the project of identifying a 
common cause between those who are the target of homophobia and those 
who are the target of Islamophobia is also used as an opportunity to re-in- 
scribe lines of difference between Muslims and LGBTIQ communities.” 

Towards Sacred Activism author Dawud Walid acknowledges the 
strong support that LGBTIQ groups have offered Muslims Americans since 
9/11. However, Walid cautions Muslim Americans against deriving from 
this support an ethical obligation to return the support in a quid pro quo 
fashion.“ For Walid, such an exchange would reflect the logic of liberal 
secular coalition building but falls short of the dictates of sacred activism. 
In his opinion, the demand for Muslim Americans to lend their support to 
identity- and rights-based LGBTIQ movements is an effect of the “minori- 
ty discourse,” a hegemonic social construction dictating that “in order for 
Muslims to secure their rights as a religious minority, those rights are tied 
to the rights of other minorities to freely express themselves within civil 
society?” 

Utilizing the Islamic concept of al-walda (allegiance) to inform a spe- 
cific notion of ally-ship, Walid asserts that: “Allegiance is based on an affin- 
ity for others who believe and seek to implement the spiritual healing and 
socio-political guidance contained with the Quran and Prophetic sunnah. 
In other words, allegiance is rooted in a belief in transcendent values and 
an ethics based upon sacred guidance; allegiance is not simply based on 
identity politics.* As such, the Muslim conception of ally-ship (al-walaa) 
as a framework “differs from the language put forth in the contemporary 
social justice world, which is primarily shaped by secular liberalism even 
when religious language is interwoven.” 

Reflecting this dynamic tension, two Muslim religious leaders in Dear- 
born advertised the vigils taking place in their large mosques in the week 
after the Orlando shooting as interfaith memorials for victims of all recent 
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mass shootings, rather than using them as an effort to showcase recogni- 
tion and alliance formation with LBGTIQ activists. The names of those 
who were slain in Orlando were recited, but the LGBTIQ identities of the 
victims and the fact that Pulse is a gay nightclub were not made central to 
the speeches. In an interview with me, Rafeeq Naqawi, one of the organiz- 
ers of a mosque vigil, said this choice was deliberate: 


We consciously avoided making that central to the message we were 
conveying. Because, obviously, there are some sensitivities in many faith 
traditions about what their stands are on homosexuality. (...) We didn't 
want to bring any kind of opportunity for controversy [from inside] or 
outside the community. 


For Rafeeq the formula of mourning the victims by name, but not by iden- 
tity, seemed to him a productive way to resolve the tension of speaking out 
against the Orlando violence without reifying the LGBTIQ identities of the 
victims. He said: 


These types of vigils are really two-fold (...) to send a message of love and 
solidarity with the families of these people that were killed. And (...) to 
renew our connections with ourselves [as an interfaith community]. And 
by doing that, we believe we are inoculating ourselves against detractors 
and attacks. 


At the Islamic Center of America, perhaps the nation’s largest mosque, a 
vigil eight days after the shooting—held very close to the one-year anniver- 
sary of the Charleston shooting—was billed as an “Interfaith Prayer Service 
in Memory of Lives Lost in Charleston and Orlando.” A second Detroit 
mosque, the Islamic House of Wisdom, also hosted a private religious 
vigil for Orlando. This event was the scene of a tense exchange: a young, 
queer-identified Muslim woman challenged the imam who was leading this 
event after his opening address dedicated the vigil to victims of violence 
everywhere. As detailed by a Detroit Free Press reporter, the young woman 
called out: “Excuse me, I just want to be clear. Who are we lighting this vigil 
for?” When the imam reiterated, “this is a candlelight [vigil] for all victims 
of violence, hatred and terrorism from Orlando to California to Paris,” the 
young woman contradicted him: “No, this is about Orlando. This is why 
were here. We're here for Orlando. Were here for the queer people.”* 
Several queer Muslims and allies, some of whom had attended the 
event and some of whom had heard about it from friends, related a version 
of this exchange to me, elaborating on its significance to the local Muslim 
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community. To them, it marked the first time that someone had publicly 
asked an imam to clarify his acceptance of LGBTIQ identities at a mosque. 
Salwa, a self-identified queer Muslim who attended the event, explained to 
me in an interview that she was heartened by the vigil and the dialogue that 
had taken place there. She said that even though she was disappointed that 
the imam had fallen short of embracing LGBTIQ identities at the event, 
the vigil and dialogue that went on there was nonetheless “the first step” 
to greater acceptance. “So, I am upset that we are not there,” she explained, 
“but I appreciate the fact that we're starting.” For Salwa, the factors working 
against the welcoming of queer Muslims are so great that even a one-sid- 
ed exchange—in which her perspective is at least heard in the space of a 
mosque—is welcome. 


LGBTIQ Muslim Attitudes 
about Religious Leaders and Mosque Communities 


Other LGBTIQ Muslims and their allies whom I interviewed expressed 
keen regret that area mosque leaders mourned Orlando victims in ways 
that neither fully acknowledged their LGBTIQ identities nor addressed the 
existence and needs of LGBTIQ Muslims. Some also conveyed their wishes 
that Muslim religious functionaries would have used the media attention 
they gained during the Orlando moment as a chance to publicly commit 
themselves to helping to resolve issues related to the well-being of LGBTIQ 
Muslims. One young gay Muslim man named Farooq explained it this way: 


I knew the imams were going to speak up because they don’t want Mus- 
lims to get a bad rap and all this media attention on look what Mus- 
lims are doing and how they are terrorizing all the United States. But 
they didn’t say hardly shit about homophobia or that we won't tolerate 
homophobia in our communities. (...) Are we going to hear them say 
(...) we accept everyone, here is a list of mosques nationally that accept 
LGBTIQ Muslims? (...) Orlando was a time to put your money where 
your mouth is. If you are against homophobia, how much are you against 
it? Are you against it enough to outwardly accept and welcome gay Mus- 
lims? Because if you are not you are kind of okay with queer folk getting 
killed. 


Farooqs comment reflects Nadeem Mahomed’ critique of the one-sided 
demands that Muslim leaders make on LGBTIQ Muslims to remain invis- 
ible: 
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These responses, which are representative of the dominant view in Mus- 
lim communities, lack a candid and sincere concern and interest in the 
well-being of LGBTIQ Muslims: their complicated relationship with 
Islam; their sexuality and what it means; and their need, like other non- 
LGBTIQ Muslims, to form romantic relationships.“ 


Likewise, Muneer, a gay Muslim and Detroit-area LGBTIQ Muslim com- 
munity activist, told me in an interview that he was dismayed that there 
were no mosque leaders standing alongside other religious leaders at the 
large, public, secular Orlando vigils. He described his reaction: 


It's nice seeing leaders of other faiths there, but there were no imams 
there. I don’t want to use the word jealous, but if there are these leaders 
from other faiths, why cant imams be there? Especially knowing what 
the Qur'an says about homosexuality or lack of what it says about it. I 
assumed you have researched this, correct? 


Here, Muneer indicates that his own interpretation of Islam does not sup- 
port the point of view that homosexuality is a sin. He alludes with confi- 
dence to a body of research by scholars and theologians that supports this 
point of view and states his expectation that I am familiar with this research 
as well.” Muneer then answered his own question about why so few imams 
were coming out publicly as LGBTIQ allies: “Two reasons: first, I think 
they believe that homosexuality is a sin, and second, they are afraid of the 
backlash from within their own congregations.” 

The perspective stated by Ziad, an official at a Detroit-area mosque, 
underscores Muneer’s concerns: 


Love the sinner, but hate the sin is the tradition that Catholics have. And 
I don't think that the Muslims are much different. (...) Faith traditions 
(...) have to have standards, and those standards are really the glue that 
keep the faith tradition viable. Even if you want to say, “Oh yeah, we 
embrace all gays,’ you destroy something in the process. And no matter if 
the intention to do it is noble, you are not doing anyone a favor by going 
in that direction in such a drastic way. 


In direct contrast to Muneer’s assessment of the Qur’an’s ambiguity on 
the question of homosexuality, Zaid confidently asserts that recognizing 
the viability of homosexual identity and behavior is not only impossible 
within Islam, but in fact that the refusal to do so is one of the essential stan- 
dards for the maintenance of the religion (although certainly one doesn’t 
need to hate the sinner or commit violence against them). 
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All five of the Detroit-area LGBTIQ Muslims whom I interviewed 
connected the lack of frank alliances between LGBTIQ people and Mus- 
lim religious leaders during the Orlando moment to the general absence of 
LGBTIQ visibility within local mosque communities. Their understanding 
reflects Nadeeem Mahomed’s assertion that “same-sex desire and sexual 
conduct is considered unnatural and abnormal, immoral and unconscio- 
nable by the majority of Muslims and the Muslim scholarly and clerical 
establishment (...) [which] firmly maintain[s] the position that there is no 
place for any type of acceptance or tolerance whatsoever of homosexual 
conduct within Islam and Muslim communities.” Relatedly, a 2015 com- 
munity needs assessment found that LGBTIQ Muslims in the area did not 
perceive mosques as welcoming spaces.” One young man in the 2015 study 
reported that he had not encountered direct expressions of homophobia at 
the mosque, but also that a thick silence around this issue would preclude 
any discussion.” 

None of the Detroit-area LGBTIQ Muslims whom I spoke to regularly 
attended a mosque, although each of them had grown up in the mosque 
community and currently identified as Muslim. Some LGBTIQ Muslims I 
interviewed cited their process of coming to terms with their sexual or gen- 
der identity as one of several factors that led to their decreased involvement 
at the mosque. Farooq, an African American gay man who had converted 
to Islam when he was at university, explained: 


A big draw for me coming to Islam was the community piece. [But then] 
I began to feel like if I want to be about integrity and honor myself in 
who I am, then I can only be a part of communities where I know where 
they stand with regard to queer folks. But then how can I have that con- 
versation with the institution? Honestly, it is dehumanizing to have to 
call up a mosque and say: “Do you accept my kind, even though we are 
both Muslim? It is like the whole coming out conversation, as long we 
continue to frame it like that we are giving straight people the upper hand 
on the coming out experience: will they accept us, will they not? I think 
that is a problematic framework to have when you are working on loving 
yourself. 


Here, Farooq alludes to “the double-bind LGBTIQ Muslims routinely ex- 
perience: in order to exist within religious communities and spaces they 
need to remain silent and invisible in relation to their sexual orientation?" 
Ziad, the mosque official cited earlier, suggested that the lack of LGBTIQ 
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visibility at mosques could be attributed to LGBTIQ Muslims’ self-censor- 
ship, rather than lack of welcome from religious functionaries: 


I think that [LGBTIQ] Muslims are torn, just like Catholics are torn, be- 
tween their gay identity and their faith. I mean, they want to be faithful, 
they have spiritual needs and consider themselves spiritual beings, and 
want to worship and practice in the faith that many of them grew up 
in, but there’s some underlying issues throughout the community that 
make it difficult for them to worship and to present their identity of who 
they are and what they are. I think that they recognize the balance that 
needs to be struck among members of our community who are not as 
open minded, and who may consider themselves more conservative and 
have different points of view. I think there's enough maturity in the LBGT 
community to recognize some of those complications. 


In this analysis, Ziad commends the LGBTIQ Muslims for their sensitivi- 
ty to the conservative members’ perspectives, implicitly praising them for 
remaining invisible and describing their willingness to do so as a positive 
way of striking an appropriate “balance” at the mosque. In this formula- 
tion, Ziad places the onus on LGBTIQ Muslims alone, rather than imag- 
ining multiple groups as being part of the work of striking a balance at the 
mosque or that the possibility of a balance would not weigh so heavily on 
the side of the majority. 

None of the Detroit-area LGBTIQ Muslims that I interviewed ex- 
pressed optimism that they would gain a sense of acceptance from their 
local religious leaders any time soon, or that the tensions between LGBTIQ 
advocates and area religious leaders could or would be resolved. Nabeel, a 
Muslim American LGBTIQ community organizer in his twenties, suggest- 
ed that younger generations were more likely to inspire change: 


Maybe with younger imams who are going into training in the US. As 
younger imams come into play, they are going to have to deal with this 
issue of homosexuality, but there are more and more Muslims who are 
identifying as LGBTIQ and are open about it than they were before. I 
think as a community, especially the older generation, holds strong to 
these values and beliefs that homosexuality is a sin. With the younger 
generation of Muslims, you can have more of these conversations, at least 
in the US, maybe in Europe as well. 


In Nabeel’s perspective, current religious functionaries in the area remain 
forces of conservatism on this issue, while change may arise from three 
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directions: ordinary young Muslims who will reinterpret Islam's message 
through the lens of an inclusive social-justice mindset,” a new generation 
of young imams, and the influence of area political leaders who have made 
LGBTIQ inclusion part of their platforms.” He explained: 


There are a lot of young Muslims that have a social justice mindset (...) 
and we have examples for [LGBTIQ inclusion among Muslims] locally in 
terms of Dr. Abdul El-Sayed, who is running for governor, and Rashida 
Tlaib, who is running for state rep. They are paving the way for younger 
Muslims to pursue careers in politics, or become more politically mind- 
ed, with a social justice mindset. 


Change from Below 


Rather than looking to mosque or even civic leaders to initiate change, 
some LGBTIQ Muslims and their allies place the onus on themselves to 
create spaces for the expression of queer Muslim spirituality and also to 
inaugurate processes leading to acceptance of, and advocacy for, non-het- 
eronormative individuals among religious communities. The principle of 
placing the burden of action on those who are marginalized echoes central 
tenets within Marxist and feminist social movement theory and standpoint 
theory. In these models, the push for change in any system must come from 
those most marginalized by that system, because only those who are op- 
pressed by the dominant class have access to the double consciousness that 
allows them to draw upon opposing perspectives to create change across 
two or more worlds.™ This reflects Jahangir and Abdullatif’s argument that 
queer Muslims hold a privileged position in advancing new interpretations 
of religious texts. Further, Jahangir and Abdullatif argue that “those with 
cisgender heterosexual privilege will have to recognize that those who have 
a greater stake in the issue are in a better position to reasonably address the 
subject of same-sex unions?” 

Theologians, activists, and scholars working from within specific re- 
ligious traditions have combined anti-racist, Marxist-, and feminist-based 
social movement principles with religious or spiritual social justice models 
to create distinct liberation theologies centered upon the perspectives of 
oppressed and marginalized populations.” Some have emphasized racial 
minorities, postcolonial populations, and/or those from economically op- 
pressed classes.” Others have emphasized the perspectives of women” or 
sexual or gender minorities.” 
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In a public interview, prominent Muslim American public intellectual 
Reza Aslan applied principles compatible with Marxist, feminist, and queer 
liberation theologies to the case of LGBTIQ Muslims: 


If we want to transform the way our religious leaders and houses of 
worship think and talk about [homosexuality], it requires that gays and 
lesbians express themselves spiritually. An individual who manages to 
express a deep-seated Muslim spirituality at one with his queer nature is 
much more effective at transforming the way that people of faith think 
about gender and sexuality than any theological or scriptural argument 
could be.® 


Aslan calls for a grassroots politics of witnessing led by LGBTIQ Muslims 
who publicly embody minority sexuality and Muslim religious identities. 
This embodiment, in a way, offers a physical resolution to the tensions be- 
tween those who assert an LGBTIQ Muslim identity and those who say 
that such an identity is impossible within Islam. This point is modeled by 
public figures such as openly gay Muslim scholar Scott Siraj al-Haqq Kugle 
and by openly gay religious leader Imam Daayiee Abdullah, who use their 
(contested) religious expertise and authority to re-interpret texts and tradi- 
tions.“ This principle also informed the activism of the LGBTIQ Muslims 
who joined Orlando vigils. 

Indeed, the idea that young gay Muslims did not have to ask permis- 
sion from imams or any other religious authorities to be gay and Muslim 
at the same time was a common theme among three of the LGBTIQ Mus- 
lims I interviewed. Instead, gay Muslims come out, or accept themselves, 
as same-sex-desiring individuals via their own reading of religious texts, 
especially the Quran and the work of select scholars and theologians. Na- 
beel said: 


Ihave finally accepted that I can be gay and Muslim. (...) What the Qur’an 
and hadith say can be interpreted in many ways. But what it comes down 
to is what’s in your heart, niyya (intention). To process everything about 
my identity about being queer and being Muslim is a journey to get to 
what is in my heart and what I believe. There is a Sufi quote that says, “as 
many hearts there are in the world, that’s how many paths there are to 
God.” 


In such a model, the source of change within Muslim traditions—doc- 
trinally, socially, and culturally—comes from the theological engagements 
and embodied experiences of practicing Muslims themselves. This model 
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partially follows ideas that run parallel to the kinds of revivalist Islam prac- 
ticed especially by young Muslims in North America and Europe that en- 
courage the faithful to access the texts and interpret them for themselves 
or to choose teachers whose ideas resonate for them. Yet Nabeel’s revival- 
ism dispenses with the need to square his interpretations with recognized 
members of the religious elite, a requirement found within some revival- 
ist circles.” Nabeel’s politics of embodied spirituality also stems from Sufi 
ideas about gaining wisdom and insight from one’s own heart. In such an 
interpretation, the body itself is a text to be read. 


Digital Community and Advocacy 


Laying the burden of change upon LGBTIQ Muslims has some limita- 
tions due to the risks faced this population in becoming visible. That some 
same-sex-desiring Muslims can pass as straight sometimes protects them 
and gives them options about how and when to publicly embrace a stig- 
matized identity, but it can also alienate them from potential allies. When 
I spoke with LGBTIQ Muslims and their allies, they emphasized the risks 
involved when LGBTIQ Muslims come out. Nabeel explained: 


The idea of “coming out” is a very western thought process for me be- 
cause a lot of Muslims do not have the privilege of fully coming out. I 
know there are LGBTIQ Muslims that are fully out, but most likely with 
the consequence of losing your family and being isolated from your com- 
munity and then leaving the faith completely. (...) So, for me, coming 
out to myself is more important than having to come out to different 
individuals. It is not as important [to come out to others as it is] that I, 
myself, can be gay and live this way and not have to feel guilty. 


Reflecting Nabeel’s comments, the LGBTIQ Muslims I interviewed who 
came out to families and communities reported different levels of back- 
lash and stigmatization. Especially for young people who are dependent on 
their families of origin, the consequences can be devastating.” 

Some LGBTIQ Muslims who are hesitant to come out to families, 
friends, or mosque communities find solidarity, recognition, and accep- 
tance in LGBTIQ Muslim groups online, which allow them to maintain 
confidentiality. The Internet permits some degree of privacy or anonymity 
and can thus play a significant role for LGBTIQ Muslims in fulfilling psy- 
chological needs, building community, and launching political activism.” 
These forms of online community can include closed Facebook groups or 
other website-based discussion groups. 
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Additionally, the Internet offers Muslims a space for developing ways 
of discussing and representing their same-sex desires apart from the dom- 
inant—generally white, western—forms of representation associated with 
coming out or publicly expressing sexual identity. The unique aesthetics of 
LGBTIQ Muslim visibility are demonstrated by social media websites such 
as the Queer Ummah Project.® 

Nabeel’s ideas about coming out being a “western thought process” 
partially reflects the scholarship of political scientist Joseph Massad, who 
argues that the paradigms used by same-sex desiring Muslim around 
the world to understand their desires and identities have arbitrarily been 
shaped by the imposition of what he terms the “Gay International,’ a west- 
ern hegemonic regime that skirts over, flattens, and misrecognizes dis- 
tinctive aspects of their experiences.®° For two of the LGBTIQ Muslims I 
interviewed, sexuality, whether heterosexual or homosexual, is as a deeply 
private issue and not one that they wish to “wear on their sleeves.” For ex- 
ample, a young LGBTIQ Muslim man named Naji reported that he did 
not feel comfortable with what he perceived as the dominant norms of 
what he called “white, western LGBTIQ culture,’ which he characterized as 
centering on “bars, parades, flags, and parties.” Like some other LGBTIQ 
Muslims whom I consulted, Naji insisted that he did not wish to come out 
in that style or to come out to people beyond a close circle of friends and 
colleagues. For Muslims like Naji, the Internet offers space for discussing, 
representing, and experiencing their same-sex desire in ways that they see 
as unique and specific to their spiritual practices and cultural references. 

Naji and others draw connections between their preference for con- 
structing private modes of association between same-sex desiring Muslims 
and the cultures and traditions of premodern Arab and Muslim societies. 
According to Scott Kugle, “When one looks through the historical and lit- 
erary records of Islamic civilization, one finds a rich archive of same-sex 
desires and expressions, written or reported about respected members of 
societies.”” Muslim scholars on both sides of the debate agree that that 
the construction of sexuality in pre-modern societies differed markedly 
from how same-sex desire is understood and represented today. Scholars 
advocating for LGBTIQ Muslim acceptance bring up such historical and 
literary examples to buttress their argument that Muslims in past eras have 
found ways to reconcile the tension between homosexual visibility and 
Islamic forms of sociability. In contrast, scholars upholding normative ar- 
ticulations of Islam argue that the undeniable existence of such literary or 
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journalistic expressions is a moot point, since this does nothing to prove 
or demonstrate that Muslim scholars in these eras specifically condoned 
same-sex behaviors.‘ 

Contemporary Muslims are engaged in ongoing debates over the rele- 
vance of historical examples to contemporary religious practice. This debate 
signals larger contestations among Muslims about what kinds of Islamic 
discourse can be used to inform opinions about Islamic permissibility. For 
scholars such as Kugle, the attitudes, behaviors, traditions, and practices of 
Muslims from past eras can count as reference points for understanding the 
different ways that Islam can be lived and interpreted.” On the other hand, 
scholars like Vaid emphasize a narrower set of reference points to inform 
their thinking, such as the written texts of the religious elite. 

For some same-sex desiring Muslims, the confidential modes of In- 
ternet communication that allow for private modes of association between 
same-sex Muslims serve as a satisfactory means to develop community. For 
other LGBTIQ Muslims, these online forms also serve as a means to other 
ends. A young gay Muslim man named Jameel envisions the Internet as 
playing an important role not only for LGBTIQ Muslims themselves, but 
also for mosque leaders who are allies, or potential (but closeted) allies, 
of LGBTIQ Muslims. Mosque leaders rely on the goodwill of a majority 
of their congregations to keep their positions. They risk censure from the 
congregation and blame for community fracture over the issue if they push 
too hard to bring concerns related to LGBTIQ advocacy to the fore. As a 
solution, Jameel explored a vision where mosque leaders could participate 
in what he termed online “listening campaigns,” in which they initiate on- 
line dialogues with LGBTIQ Muslims: 


When I was on the DL (down low) and not out, and thinking about how 
I can help people like me, people who don't want to be seen, people that 
don't want you to know. It is really hard, but I know that online is a start 
because that is the safest place I can go and try to erase my tracks. But 
if the mosque started more digital conversations, I think that would get 
further than trying to do face-to-face when they are still figuring out 
what their position is on gay folks. 


For Jameel, an online dialogue could allow mosque leaders to connect with 
LGBTIQ youth in a way that would be less jarring to mosque communi- 
ties than in-person forums would be. Online dialogue could allow mosque 
leaders to gain firsthand knowledge about the number of LGBTIQ Mus- 
lims in their communities, a sense of how and why they feel alienated from 
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the mosque, and an understanding of their needs vis-a-vis mosque leaders 
and the larger mosque community. Most importantly, it could give mosque 
leaders a chance to develop their own supportive models for ministering to 
same-sex-desiring Muslims, even if how they do so differs from models of 
ally-ship developed by churches or other non-Muslim religious communi- 
ties. 


Beyond Online 


For some LGBTIQ Muslims in search of spiritual connections, online 
community is insufficient. Most of the Detroit-area LGBTIQ Muslims I 
interviewed expressed a longing for physical spaces in which they could 
congregate for prayer and fellowship while being recognized and respected 
as LGBTIQ and Muslim. Yet in Detroit (and nationally), these spaces are 
scarce. 

Khalil, a young man who identifies as Muslim and gay, led a group of 
LGBTIQ Muslims in Michigan to establish a face-to-face support group in 
2016. The group had a few initial planning meetings, but they could not es- 
tablish a regular meeting schedule due to the long distances that separated 
some of the members, who were distributed from Ann Arbor to Detroit. 
Group members changed their format to a WhatsApp texting forum, which 
currently has about twenty members. They share experiences and news 
about events relevant to the community. It is helpful for its members, but it 
was not what they had originally envisioned. 

Indeed, some Muslims who participate in online and phone support 
groups still long for spaces of connection where they can be physically pres- 
ent and face-to-face with others who share several identity characteristics, 
including spirituality and sexuality. Farooq explained the limits of online 
community and his longing for an embodied spiritual connection this way: 


With Islam, it is hard to have a digital prayer. It's very much about the 
body and watching the body and being in group conversations with other 
bodies where everyone is making the same movements at the same time 
and you know there is a dialogue and a community built by use of the 
body. I think, yes, [with online forms of congregation] you lose that part. 
For gay Muslims, your body is the very thing that is pulling you away 
from community. Your body, not necessarily your thoughts. The body 
in Islam could be used to unite people against racism, that experience of 
praying together telling us we are all the same. But then for gay Muslims, 
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now you don't feel comfortable in a mosque, so what physical space do 
you have as an alternative? 


In this context of a push toward an embodied politics of witnessing and 
worship, “the camp”—the annual “Retreat for LGBT Muslims and Their 
Partners” that takes place in Philadelphia—is an important example of ac- 
cess to a non-virtual space where participants can congregate with other 
Muslims while being open about their gender and sexual identity.” An- 
other venue is various educational events hosted by local- or national-level 
Muslim groups. For example, in 2013, Kick—the Detroit-based African 
American gay and lesbian group—partnered with the national Muslims for 
Progressive Values (MPV) to bring in Imam Daayiee Abdullah from Wash- 
ington, DC, for a conference event called the Queer Muslim Gathering.” 
In 2018, MPV hosted a workshop in Dearborn entitled “Inclusive Islam: Is 
LGBTQI Halal?,” featuring the Algerian-born French imam Ludovic-Mo- 
hamad Zahed, who also publicly claims a gay identity.” 

Having a place to physically gather and pray together with other Mus- 
lims without feeling a need to hide one’s sexual identity was figured as very 
important to some of the LGBTIQ Muslims I interviewed. The camp and 
other seminars were described as exhilarating, unique experiences that 
fulfilled a deep need—but that also made the longing for more stable, reg- 
ularly available communities more intense. The camp does not have any 
local affiliate groups, and it meets only once a year. Likewise, the events 
mentioned above, in which national groups bring gay imams from across 
the nation and abroad to address Detroit-area Muslims, are infrequent. For 
comparison’s sake, some of the LGBTIQ Muslims I interviewed pointed to 
other cities in the US, Canada, and Europe that have LGBTIQ-inclusive 
centers or mosques, explaining that there was nothing like that in the De- 
troit area. 

Muslims who stop going to the mosque as part of their coming-out 
process may find no alternative places for the expression of embodied spir- 
ituality in real time. To develop his support network, Naji (a young man 
quoted earlier) focused on personal and work relations with other LGBTIQ 
individuals. On the other hand, Farooq found community by becoming 
active in other LGBTIQ circles that reflected his racial identity but not his 
religious one. 

On national and local levels, the gathering spaces afforded by the 
Orlando vigils offered temporary places for developing the visibility of 
LGBTIQ Muslims and their Muslim allies. The media coverage of LGBTIQ 
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Muslim visibility at these vigils, and of other LGBTIQ Muslim respons- 
es to the shooting, offered lasting images that testified to the presence of 
LGBTIQ Muslims in different places across the nation. 

In Detroit, media coverage of the Orlando shooting included local 
LGBTIQ Muslim voices, often using pseudonyms or first names only.” One 
gay Muslim in Detroit explained to me that the Orlando shooting pushed 
him to speak out on behalf of queer Muslims. He said: “I wanted to get my 
voice heard to let people know queer Muslims exist. I wanted to get in front 
of any positioning around anti-Muslim rhetoric that people would use this 
as an opportunity to get queer folks and Muslims and put them against 
each other.” 

In the week after Orlando, Rasheed, a gay Muslim man whom I inter- 
viewed, wanted to send other messages for and about LGBTIQ people in 
Detroit. Since a gay dance bar was targeted, he decided to organize a dance 
party that would offer a safe space for LGBTIQ people in the area, especial- 
ly LGBTIQ people of color. This dance party became an annual event and 
is now in its third year and attended by several hundred people. Rasheed 
explained: 


After the shooting, I knew that party space which is important to queer 
people was going to be challenged. (...) So, I threw a house party (...) 
and I had more than 125 people show up. I advertised it as a party that is 
queer-, trans-, and people-of-color-centered. I let folks know that allies 
are welcome, but this party is for those folks. Now the party happens 
every year in June and it has been growing every year. (...) It is Asian 
people, South Asian, African, just all different kind of people. (...) The 
party—this is what Orlando birthed for me. 


Some LGBTIQ Muslims would not attend such a dance party because they 
shy away from public displays of sensuality, such as dance, or from being 
around the alcohol that may be served. They long for a space where they 
can express their same-sex-desiring identities in what they consider to be 
a Muslim way.”* Nevertheless, other gay Muslims, like Rasheed and some 
of his friends, value this form of congregation as a safe space and a place 
to build community and visibility as an embodied form of witnessing for 
LGBTIQ Muslims. 


Vigil as Testing Ground 


The Detroit-area LGBTIQ Muslims and their allies whom I interviewed 
described both an absence of public LGBTIQ visibility in the area and a 
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lack of physical spaces where they could congregate and openly express the 
fusion of their spirituality and sexuality in a supportive environment. They 
had access to events geared toward local LGBTIQ Muslims hosted sporad- 
ically by national organizations, as well as to conferences and meetings for 
LGBTIQ Muslims on a national level. Additionally, some found support 
via online groups geared toward creating community for LGBTIQ Mus- 
lims. Yet Detroit-area LGBTIQ Muslims generally felt discouraged about 
the creation of local, physical spaces in which they could meet regularly to 
pray, study, and worship as Muslims, without having to hide their LGBTIQ 
identities. 

In the immediate aftermath of the Orlando shootings, there was a rise 
in the visibility of LGBTIQ Muslims and their Muslim allies, as members of 
these groups felt called to counter misinformation and to protest the hate 
speech that welled up after the event. Nationwide, gatherings such as the 
Orlando vigils served as temporary spaces of visibility for LGBTIQ Mus- 
lims and their Muslim allies. The public vigils served as a place for Muslim 
civic leaders to come out publicly as LGBTIQ allies and to network with 
a broad spectrum of LGBTIQ-inclusive social justice activists. Local and 
national media captured and disseminated representations of Muslims who 
addressed Islamophobia and homophobia at the vigils, amplifying these 
voices in an extension and memorialization of that moment of visibility. 

Some Muslim religious leaders resisted these expansions, reveal- 
ing internal tensions among Muslim Americans about the legitimacy of 
LGBTIQ Muslim identities in a normative Islamic context and the poten- 
tial of religious functionaries to serve as LGBTIQ allies. These tensions 
were materialized in the absence of Muslim religious functionaries at the 
LGBTIQ-inclusive Orlando vigils, in the way some mosque leaders orga- 
nized alternative vigils for mourning the Orlando dead without naming 
their sexual or gender identities, and in the way some Muslim religious 
leaders represented Orlando tragedy in the media. Tensions found within 
these local and national level representations of Muslim American modes 
of mourning the Orlando victims reflect and intersect with the dynamics of 
scholarly debates carried out by academics and theologians about the po- 
tential (or not) for Islam to recognize LGBTIQ identities and to legitimate 
same-sex behavior. 

One mode of reasoning employed by Muslim scholars who advocate 
for LGBTIQ inclusion is a mode of hermeneutics that was popularized 
by Islamic feminist Amina Wadud in her landmark study The Quran and 
Women and taken up by other Muslim scholars in their interpretations of 
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the religious tradition.” In such a method, individual parts of the Quran 
are read against the Qur’an as a whole. The Quran as a whole is found to 
be a source that advocates for freedom and justice among people; a source 
which repeatedly asserts that religion is meant to make life easier for fol- 
lowers, rather than cause oppression and difficulty; and a source in which 
equality is ordained for all. In line with these liberatory readings of the 
Islamic tradition, LGBTIQ Muslims at local vigils, on blogs online, and in 
the media testify with their full selves—as intellectual and embodied be- 
ings—that the normative readings of the Islamic tradition are causing them 
undue hardship, harm, and risk. They are witnessing, bodily, against nor- 
mative interpretations that require the invisibility of certain innate facets 
of themselves or the pain of being cast out from the circle of those who are 
considered righteous members of the society. 

One LGBTIQ Muslim activist I interviewed believed that the atten- 
tion paid to LGBTIQ Muslims after Orlando was “a ripple that went away,” 
but other activists I interviewed believe that the Orlando moment may 
have planted the seeds for further change in Detroit and across the nation. 
The Orlando vigils—and the coming out of LGBTIQ Muslims and their 
allies that was part of the response to Orlando—encouraged debate and 
conversations about LGBTIQ Muslim visibility and about the possibility 
that Muslim activists and mosque leaders could address Islamophobia and 
homophobia together, in concert. The Orlando moment provided a context 
for imagining what greater LGBTIQ Muslim visibility and an intentionally 
Muslim advocacy for LGBTIQ communities might look like in the future. 
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Blackamerican Muslim Scholars 
and Leaders in New York City: 
Sidelining American Islamophobia and 
Misrepresentations 


Timothy P. Daniels 
Abstract 


Recent work has drawn attention to the state-led and media-driven 
discourse of “good” and “bad” Muslims. It is a flexible discourse, 
with benchmarks and shifting appraisals, that aims to mold Amer- 
ican Muslims into “good” secular Muslims. Drawing on old Ori- 
entalist representations, this American Islamophobic framework 
strives to produce “good” Blackamerican Muslims through ren- 
dering them as invisible, voiceless, or under the control of allies of 
US secular power. Three ethnographic vignettes developed here—a 
masjid fundraiser, the work of two chaplains, and a political collec- 
tive—demonstrate that Blackamerican Muslims scholars and lead- 
ers are not only disrupting this discursive project, but also under- 
mining negative portrayals of Muslims and Islam more broadly. In 
addition, through their practice and discourse, these Blackameri- 
can Muslim figures are formulating an emergent American Muslim 
religious identity. 


Introduction 


Several scholars of Islam have pointed out the danger of the intensified post- 
9/11 project of making Muslim Americans into “good” secular Muslims 
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beholden to the cultural and political framework of the sovereign rulers of 
the United States. Mahmood Mamdani noted that the categories of “good” 
and “bad” Muslims are political identities imposed by dominant secular 
powers: “There are no readily available ‘good’ Muslims split off from ‘bad’ 
Muslims, which would allow for the embrace of the former and the cast- 
ing off of the latter, just as there are no ‘good’ Christians or Jews split off 
from ‘bad’ ones.”! Although there is no neat way of distinguishing these 
categories that corresponds with social reality, Zareena Grewal reminds us 
that Muslim Americans have been made to endure government and main- 
stream media scrutiny and interrogation of their willingness to disavow 
and combat terrorism. Powerful examiners pressure Muslims and identify 
those who shoulder responsibility for the violent acts of a few as “good” 
Muslims. In this post-9/11 context, some Muslim American leaders began 
to express discourse entailing a cultural model, or what Grewal called a 
“moral geography,’ of an ‘American Medina as ‘home’ underscored with 
the notion of American exceptionalism projecting Muslim Americans as 
the exceptional and exemplary community of Muslims.’ The emergence of 
this cultural model may be taken as an early phase in the process of making 
“good” secular Muslims. Sherman Jackson and Muna Ali caution us about 
the pitfalls of secular power projects of producing a “domesticated” Islam 
to showcase to the world.’ In their respective works, each alludes to the risk 
of the Muslim American community being made into an object of empire 
only capable of applauding secular power. 

This state-led project of producing “good” secular Muslims strives to 
handle Blackamerican* Muslims by rendering them invisible and voiceless 
or casting them as amenable role-players under the influence of Christians 
or assimilating “immigrant” Muslims.” Blackamerican imams in New York 
City informed me that news reporters habitually avoid collecting their 
statements in favor of immigrant Muslim leaders when events occur in- 
volving the broader Muslim community. In addition, following the white 
supremacist massacre of Muslims in mosques in New Zealand on March 
15, 2019, I attended a public meeting in a masjid in Queens, NY, in which 
New York police officials came to speak to Muslim leaders about securi- 
ty matters. No representatives from the council of Blackamerican imams 
were consulted. However, if their independent and intractable presence is 
felt, state-led forces and agents attempt to castigate Blackamerican Mus- 
lims by labeling them racists, hatemongers, angry, unassimilable, criminal 
elements, and radical terrorists or violent extremist sympathizers. For in- 
stance, Imam Siraj Wahhaj, the charismatic leader of Masjid At-Taqwa in 
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Brooklyn, NY, has repeatedly been labeled in the media as an “unindicted 
co-conspirator” with “links” to the 1993 World Trade Center bombings.° 
After such labels are circulated in mainstream media, there is always the 
possibility that the state may take more aggressive action to eliminate the 
public presence of Blackamerican Muslim figures tagged in this manner.’ 
The state and its agents have routinely used violent tactics to “neutralize” 
Blackamerican Muslim and non-Muslim activists, such as Elijah Muham- 
mad, El Hajj Malik El Shabazz (Malcolm X), Black Panther Party members, 
and Martin Luther King, Jr., who were bluntly critical of the US govern- 
ment and its unjust policies. 

However, US secular power prefers using discursive techniques of 
management and control. Blackamerican Muslims are instructed to em- 
brace dominant Whiteamerican cultural values and forms of American 
nationalism, while also being marginalized in constructions of American 
society and the Muslim American community. Orientalist-cum-American 
Islamophobic® representations of Muslim Americans tend to emphasize 
Middle Easterners, North Africans, and South Asians as the ‘default’ Mus- 
lims, while Blackamerican Muslims are left out of the picture or presented 
in the margins as inauthentic, nominal converts. The attempt to eliminate 
enslaved African Muslims in the Americas through forced conversion and 
White Christian nationalism has a long history.’ While foreign Muslim im- 
migrants were legally banned from naturalized US citizenship from 1790 
to 1944, enslaved African Muslims and their emancipated Blackamerican 
Muslim descendants toiled and struggled under inhumane conditions that 
portrayed their religiosity and Americanness as non-existent.'? Samory 
Rashid’s research uncovered evidence of significant numbers of Blacks with 
Muslim backgrounds in colonial Florida and suggested that they may have 
continuously practiced Islam and transmitted Islamic institutions to the 
north during a series of twentieth-century migrations.'! Nevertheless, the 
dominant paradigm narrativizing Islam in America, the “waves of immi- 
gration” theory, continues to assume that Islam among Blacks died out and 
that successive waves of immigration in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
century brought Islam to the American shores anew.” This academic par- 
adigm reproduces Blackamerican Muslim invisibility and marginality as 
fashioned in the hegemonic state-led project. 

Immigrant Muslim-led umma institutions, at times, also reproduce the 
erasure, silencing, and disciplining of Blackamerican Muslims. As Grewal 
points out, the post-1965 influx of Sunni immigrant Muslims from South 
Asia, the Middle East, and North Africa initiated a large-scale demographic 
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shift as well as a modification in dominant cultural models. Immigrant 
Muslim professionals steered a course away from the model of Black Reli- 
gion, which motivated struggles against white supremacy, social injustice, 
and anti-Black racism, and toward the model of the Muslim third world 
as diasporic homeland, embraced as the umma’s moral and political core. 
Educated Muslim immigrants, many of them influenced by overseas Is- 
lamic revival movements, deemed the Nation of Islam, a long-term cham- 
pion of Black politico-religious struggle, to be deviant and un-Islamic. In 
addition, they reproached Blackamerican and Latinx Sunni Muslims for 
evoking their embattled minority racial identities, behavior these profes- 
sionals-cum-religious authorities considered to be contrary to the notion 
of a color-blind umma." For example, Imam Yusuf, currently a local Black- 
american Muslim leader, told me that when he used to work in a prominent 
immigrant-led national organization a few decades ago, he was scolded for 
criticizing racism in American society and told that anti-Black racism is 
a worldwide norm. He was warned to never bring up race again in this 
institution.’ In addition, this erasure is often enacted through the proscrip- 
tion of Blackamerican modes of merging cultural traditions with Islam 
while imposing immigrant ethnic modes. For instance, during Ramadan 
2019, ICNA (Islamic Circle of North America) leaders told Blackamerican 
Muslim leaders that drumming at a fast-opening event in a public park in 
Queens, NY, would not be allowed because it was inappropriate. However, 
each year ICNA enacts South Asian customs, including the distribution 
of sweets, in their central masjid in Jamaica, New York on the night that 
recitation of the entire Quran is completed during tarawih prayers in the 
month of Ramadan. 

It is important to remember that the discourse of “good” and “bad” 
Muslims is directed at all Muslims regardless of ethnic or racial background. 
Moreover, it presents a fluid binary that at times depicts Blackamerican 
chaplains as laudable Muslims and Middle Easterners as threatening immi- 
grants. Other times, assimilating Pakistani Muslims are depicted as praise- 
worthy and native-born Latinx Muslims or immigrant Somali Muslims as 
suspected “radicalized lone wolves.”'* This discourse, with shifting valences 
attached to various ethnic and racialized groups within the American Mus- 
lim community, aims to mold and discipline American Muslims writ large 
into becoming “good” secular Muslims. In addition, a variety of alternative 
litmus tests are applied. One persistent test, taken from old Orientalist rep- 
resentations of Islam as misogynistic, is whether Muslim Americans em- 
brace dominant Western-style ideas about gender equality. A more recent 
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yardstick is whether Muslim Americans support the civil rights of LGBTQ 
people and/or accept the validity of their identities and sexual practices. 

This article is based primarily on my ethnographic research conducted 
with Blackamerican Muslims during 2018. I engaged in participant obser- 
vation in masjids (mosques), political collective meetings, and at fundrais- 
ers in banquet halls. I also interviewed and held discussions with several 
Blackamerican Muslim leaders. This paper focuses on three vignettes and 
related experiences: a masjid fundraiser, interviews with two Blackameri- 
can Muslim chaplains, and interviews with two founders of a local political 
collective. Although these Blackamerican Muslim figures are not eliminat- 
ing incorrect ideas and biases from circulating in the broader society, they 
are challenging and refuting them in their communities of practice and 
social networks of interaction. I argue that Blackamerican Muslim schol- 
ars and leaders in New York City are dismissing and putting aside Islam- 
ophobic notions and misrepresentations of Muslims and Islam, while also 
calling the entire Muslim community to focus on refining its character and 
engaging in political struggle for social justice. 


Blackamerican Muslim Scholars: Custodians of the Din 


On January 1, 2018, I attended a fundraiser for Masjid Ta Ha at a banquet 
hall in Jamaica, Queens, New York. There were around fifty people in at- 
tendance, a lower number than the organizers hoped for. Most attendees 
were Blackamerican Muslims, but there were also a few small groups of 
Guyanese, Pakistani, and Arab American Muslims present. Masjid Ta Ha 
is a small mosque, sorely in need of repairs and renovations, located in a 
lower class neighborhood in Long Island. There was a long table in the 
back of the banquet hall with an exhibit consisting of several poster boards 
with newspaper clippings documenting this masjid’s social activism, es- 
pecially its fight in the 1980s to eliminate drugs from the neighborhood 
in which Blackamerican Muslims patrolled the residential projects and 
streets. This effort was spearheaded by its captivating leader, Imam Isa Ab- 
dul Kareem, a former member of the Dar ul-Islam movement, well-known 
for donning his stylistic turban. Dar ul-Islam was a Blackamerican Sunni 
Muslim movement that in 1962 split away from the immigrant-led Islamic 
Mission and its State Street mosque in Brooklyn.” Members of this move- 
ment, feeling that the Islamic Mission’s leadership lacked any intention of 
challenging the racist and segregationist norms in American society, estab- 
lished its own prayer hall and later a masjid and adopted a version of black 
nationalist philosophies popularized by Malcolm X. Although the leader of 
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Dar ul-Islam, Imam Yahya Abdul-Kareem, declared that the organization 
ceased to exist in 1980, many of its followers maintained the movement and 
it continued to have an impact on Blackamerican Muslims in New York and 
several other cities.'* 

Imam Aiyub Abdul-Baqi, founder of the Tauhid Center for Islamic 
Development and chairman of the Social Justice Committee of the Islamic 
Leadership Council of New York (Majlis Ash-Shura), served as the master 
of ceremonies and gave the first talk following Imam Isa’s opening address. 
Early in his talk, Imam Aiyub stated: 


This is why when movements come on the American scene and...they 
tend to move in this whole America as if there was no Islam here. That 
I have a problem with. (...) So those brothers who come on the scene 
and begin to takfir leadership and go outside of masjids and say, ‘oh 
those brothers don’t know nothing or those brothers are not on the haqq 
[truth]...and those brothers are not representing Islam, I want to say to 
them that Islam has always been in America. We have just not been look- 
ing for it, but it has always been here. The first Qur’an [here was] written 
by Ayuba ben Solomon, three copies of the Qur'an written from his own 
memory. He was an enslaved African in America. Do we know that? The 
first masjid built in America with an African imam, or African Ameri- 
can, howsoever you want to put it, was Bilali Mohammed, studying the 
works of Maliki figh (...) developing his own fiqh book in America. 


The theme of rebuking newly-arrived immigrant-led Islamic movements 
that undermine the established local leadership by claiming that these 
native-born groups are not practicing an authentic form of Islam runs 
throughout this talk. However, there is some ambiguity here and elsewhere, 
because Imam Aiyub does not name the particular movements he criticiz- 
es. He could be referring to mid-twentieth century Arab and South Asian 
groups that declared that the Nation of Islam was an un-Islamic movement, 
or he could be referring to more recent Salafi or Wahhabi groups that claim 
that local Muslim American leaders are infidels or deviating from prop- 
er Islamic belief and practice. The key notion that more recently arriving 
Muslims should form respectful and principled relationships with already 
present “indigenous” Muslims has long been present in Blackamerican 
Muslim communities. Imam Aiyub proceeded to school these arrogant 
newcomers about the much earlier presence of enslaved African Muslims 
and their achievements. As noted above, Orientalist-cum-American Islam- 
ophobic and immigrant Muslim biases toward Blackamerican Muslims 
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often converge in their efforts to render them invisible or insignificant. 
Imam Aiyub reminds these opponents that Islam has always been in the 
US, in the history of enslaved Africans who struggled to maintain the faith 
under unthinkable conditions. Job ben Solomon (or Ayuba Suleyman Di- 
allo), an enslaved Senegalese known to hide in the woods to pray while 
tending to cattle of the slaveholder, later wrote three identical copies of the 
Quran from his memory.” Bilali Mohammed was an enslaved Guinean 
who became an imam on Sapelo Island, Georgia and wrote a manuscript 
containing rules about prayers and assertions of faith.” Imam Aiyub, a 
popular preacher often invited to give sermons at immigrant-led masjids 
and Islamic centers, consistently reminds the Muslim American communi- 
ty about the history of enslaved African Muslims. 

Imam Aiyub went on to stress the significance of the Dar ul-Islam 
movement and the agency of Blackamerican Muslim women: 


Islam during the sixties, we know all about the Dar ul-Islam movement, 
but today we have MAS, ICNA, ISNA, and people tend to think that 
this is the only Islamic reality and they have bypassed the leadership, 
the brothers who established dignity and self-respect for this Islam in 
the ghettoes and on the streets of America. This is disheartening to me. 
(...) There was a time when no Muslim sister was walking the streets of 
NYC with a hijab. But those sisters that everybody laughed at, everybody 
mocked and ridiculed, went home and took their sheets and cut their 
sheets and sewed the ends and wore their headpiece out on the street for 
dignity and honor. And all the people in the ghetto understood that you 
did not put your hands on a Muslim sister. But today is not that same sit- 
uation. We have the situation like recently in which a Muslim sister was 
accosted and attacked. The people began to cry on the news and in the 
media; this is just disheartening. Why? Because if that happened back in 
that particular time that individual would have been found and he would 
have been dealt with and it would have never happened again. 


Here, Imam Aiyub suggested that the Islamic Society of North America 
(ISNA), Islamic Circle of North America (ICNA), and the Muslim Amer- 
ican Society (MAS), all immigrant-led umma institutions reaching out to 
the broader Muslim community in the 1980s and 1990s, overlooked the 
important pioneering work of groups like Dar ul-Islam. Imam Aiyub em- 
phasized that this group strongly implemented and promoted respect for 
Islam in American society. Later in the talk, he also mentioned that Dar 
ul-Islam and the Masjid of Islamic Brotherhood (MIB, a Blackamerican-led 
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mosque carrying on the work of Malcolm X in Harlem) started the first 
Muslim publications in New York City. He said that the material in their 
publications was Ahl al-Sunna wa-l-Jama‘a (Sunni) and that they discussed 
all the things that are still relevant to Muslim Americans today. Blackamer- 
ican Muslim women are also represented here as active agents who took the 
initiative to fashion the resources available to them to implement their un- 
derstanding of an Islamic way of life. They actively chose to embody a mor- 
al model, shaped by intersections of gender, race, and Islam, that entailed 
respect for their femininity. On their part, Blackamerican men forthrightly 
fought to secure the safety and protected the dignity of these women in 
the community and broader society. These men, historically racialized and 
emasculated, enthusiastically embodied their sense of an Islamic mascu- 
linity that called for men to fulfill this role as protectors of women.” Imam 
Aiyub contrasted this firmness and strength with the weakness shown by 
some current responses to rising Islamophobic attacks against Muslim 
American women. He recommended that as the diverse Muslim American 
community pulls together to confront acts of violent anti-Muslim hate in 
the post-9/11 context that it would be best for it to stand up to defend it- 
self, just as the Blackamerican Sunni Muslim pioneers did in the 1960s and 
1970s. 

In the latter segment of his talk, Imam Aiyub spoke about some of 
his work as the chairman of the Social Justice Committee and the value of 
principled unity among Muslims as they face anti- Muslim foes. He stated: 


Imam Al-Amin threw me out there: go to the thing. After 9/11, they tried 
to close the masjid, Park51...I believe in work...It is just that Allah sub- 
hana wa taald inspired me with what to say...that we would take a stand 
on behalf of a masjid. I don’t want to hear about no Sufism, ‘oh those 
brothers are Sufis? No, those brothers are Muslim, period. I dont want 
to hear about no Shiism. Those brothers are Muslim, period. If you want 
to have a gripe with someone, go there with Trump, and go down there 
to South Carolina, go down to North Carolina, go down to Mississippi. 
There's enough people for you to deal with, than going around hating 
somebody else who never caused you anything and who. ..believes in the 
same God as yourself. "Cause one brother was trying to get me on that 
thing. [He said,] “Brother, those Shiites brothers’ I told him Pm not on 
that thing. I am Ahl al-Sunna wa-l-Jama‘a, you know, they can be Shiite. 
I said, ‘it is for Allah to decide who is pleasing and displeasing to Him. 
It is for Allah to decide who is going to Jannah and who is going to the 
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Hellfire. I said, Pm trying to make it there, and I’m sure that Shiite broth- 
er is trying to get there, and only Allah with judge between me and him. 
Tm not going to hate him because you hate him. I'm not going to try to 
define him because you defining him. I’m going to be thankful to Allah 
and leave it in the hands of Allah. Were in America and we have some 
clear enemies. And we better realize we got some clear enemies, some 
people who just the very word Islam upsets them to the very core of their 
stomach. And they are restless day and night trying to think of ways of 
how they can concoct things to discredit Islam. You have to graft all that 
history that went before you and these children have to understand that 
dynamic of Islam, that this is a protracted struggle, this belief in lā ilaha 
illa llah...The key to Janna is lā ilaha illa llah. And anyone who says that 
is safe from my tongue and my hand. 


Here, Imam Aiyub relates the story of how his colleague Imam Al-Amin 
Abdul Latif, president of the Majlis Ash-Shura at the time, directed him to 
explore supporting the embattled Park51 Project to build a masjid and cul- 
tural center in Lower Manhattan. As Ali notes, this project became a central 
target of Islamophobic groups pushing the fear-mongering “Islamization 
of America’ narrative that moved from the margins to the mainstream in 
2010.” In the process of mobilizing defense for the “ground zero masjid,’ 
Imam Aiyub had to reprimand some Muslims who were withholding sup- 
port for the masjid project based on their negative evaluation of the Sufi 
religious orientation of Imam Faisal Abdul Rauf, one of the project part- 
ners, and others affiliated with him. Fulfilling the role of “custodian” of the 
religion (din), mediating and applying Islamic tradition in the contempo- 
rary American context, Imam Aiyub corrected the posture of these divisive 
individuals and instructed them to unify as Muslims and stand up for what 
is good.“ He applied this position of principled unity and suspension of 
judgment toward Shi'a Muslims as well. Moreover, instead of attacking fel- 
low Muslims, such as Sufis or Shi‘ites, he called for these recalcitrant indi- 
viduals to direct their energy toward struggling against anti-Muslim figures 
and groups that are spreading hate and enacting Islamophobic policies. 
Indeed, Blackamerican Muslim scholars and leaders in New York City 
led the way for Muslims and their allies to sideline and criticize anti- Mus- 
lim ideas and policies. In 2010, Imam Aiyub wrote and circulated a small 
pamphlet entitled “Islam is Not Anti-Systemic,’ which pushed back against 
the threatening “Islamization of America” narrative and its negative repre- 
sentations of Islam and Muslims. This pamphlet opened as follows: 
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There are these racist, vile and evil groups who are attempting to depict 
Islam as anti-American, foreign, with no place in this society, but they 
are grossly mistaken. Islam is not anti-systemic. It is as American as apple 
pie. (...) When history is rewritten and the truth is revealed, the veil of 
ignorance will be lifted off the eyes of the misguided masses.” 


In the pamphlet that he authored, Imam Aiyub challenged the Oriental- 
ist-cum-American Islamophobic representations of Islam as inherently vi- 
olent, unassimilable, and irreconcilably opposed to American society. He 
went on to explain Islamic monotheism (tawhid), the five pillars of Islam, 
the long history of Islam in American society, and the morally and spiri- 
tually transformative capacity of Islam. During the same time period that 
Imam Aiyub published his pamphlet, Imam Talib Abdur-Rashid, leader 
of the Masjid of Islamic Brotherhood (MIB) and president of the Masjlis 
Ash-Shura, led an action to voice disapproval of the Islamophobic policies 
of the New York City police department and their endorsement by Mayor 
Bloomberg. In 2011, Imam Talib called for a boycott of Mayor Bloomberg’s 
annual year-end interfaith breakfast to protest the mayor's defense of the 
NYPD’s extensive profiling and surveillance of local Muslims. Numerous 
Muslim and non-Muslim religious leaders, groups, and individuals sup- 
ported this boycott.” 

Imam Al-Amin Abdul Latif spoke later in the event after dinner. Imam 
Al-Amin is a veteran Blackamerican Muslim dai (missionary) and former 
member of Dar ul-Islam in the 1970s. He is one of the founders and former 
president of the Majlis Ash-Shura, and is currently the imam of Masjid Al- 
lahu Akbar and director of the nearly-completed multimillion-dollar proj- 
ect of constructing this mosque from the ground up on a large plot of land 
in Wyandanch, Long Island, New York. Imam Al-Amin opened his talk 
with an introduction underscoring the theological significance of his topic: 
akhlāq (character) and adab (manners). 


Education is the answer in terms of success here and in the hereafter... 
There is a very important aspect of education that many of us margin- 
alize and overlook. There is a very beautiful hadith of the Prophet salla 
llahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam, he said... “I have been sent on a mission to teach 
the perfection of good akhlaq, character”... There are number of different 
narrations saying the same thing: noble character, excellent character. 
When you reflect upon it, this was the Prophet’s mission. To say it anoth- 
er way, the Prophet was sent to teach us how to behave, to teach human 
development, real development of the human being...how to treat each 
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other, that’s education...how to develop the good character, the good 
manners. 


This simple and clear description of the Prophetic mission undercuts and 
sidelines Orientalist-cum-American Islamophobic representations of Islam 
as an inherently violent, misogynistic, and harsh religion. For Imam Al- 
Amin, education about how to treat people in a respectful and polite man- 
ner—the way we would want others to treat us—and how to cultivate ex- 
cellent character, the fundamental Islamic mission, is sorely needed across 
human societies today. However, rather than focusing on non-Muslims, 
Imam Al-Amin directed our attention to the Muslim umma: 


Look at our umma today... we lack akhlaq... There is no character, there 
is no manners. That’s the sad state of the umma... But when we look at 
the umma, look at the world, look at the rulers, the torture, the oppres- 
sion, the murder, the stealing, the squandering of the wealth, the extor- 
tion. Look at what’s happening in Saudi Arabia right now. Some of the 
businesspeople are under house arrest in a hotel, and some of them are 
gaining their freedom by giving billions of dollars.” If that isn’t extortion, 
I don't know what that is. Who taught these people? Who did these peo- 
ple learn Islam from? What do they know of akhlaq and adab? You see, 
this is the reality. The different sects and different groups that we see in 
the Muslim world, the murdering and slaughtering of people in the mas- 
jids, in the churches, in the marketplaces, all this stuff... they have lost 
sight of the sacredness of human life... you are killing innocent women 
and children, this is not what the Prophet sala llāhu ‘alayhi wa-sallam 
taught us. That is the problem, isn't it, the heart? (...) So this is what we 
are dealing with. Its not so much that they don’t have knowledge of the 
fundamentals of religion, [that] people don’t know Arabic, Qur’an, [that] 
they dont know fiqh. They know this stuff... [but] they lack character... 
People are graduating from universities, Islamic institutions all over the 
world. Some of them have bad behavior... I heard one big scholar...got 
thousands of students and he was attacking a fellow scholar equally re- 
nowned... he said, about the other scholar, “May Allah sever his lips and 
his tongue.” He cursed him. ..it’s all reflective of all this ugly character. 


As a custodian mediating and reflexively applying Islamic tradition, Imam 
Al-Amin diagnosed the condition of the global Muslim umma. The basic 
problem underlying the existence of repressive, oppressive, and corrupt 
states in Muslim-majority societies as well as the violent acts of terror- 
ism of non-state groups is not political or economic woes, but rather, the 
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condition of the heart, a lack of good character and manners. As a Black- 
american scholar trained and certified in Islamic sciences in Saudi Arabia, 
Imam Al-Amin was appalled at the immoral and criminal behavior of the 
rulers of this country. Although Saudi princes and their loyal servants, in- 
cluding many religious scholars, and the leaders of violent terrorist orga- 
nizations are knowledgeable in Arabic language, studies of the Quran, and 
Islamic jurisprudence, he felt they are grossly uneducated when it comes to 
akhlaq and adab. In fact, he asserted that the Muslim umma has placed too 
much emphasis on the science of figh, while overlooking the significance of 
education focused on cultivating good character and manners. Moreover, 
some of the popular scholars in Islamic institutions of higher learning who 
are charged with transmitting Islamic tradition sadly perform acts that ex- 
hibit a lack of good character and etiquette. 

Prior to closing his talk with a brief exposition of a Tradition of the 
Prophet about the closeness to him of people with good akhlaq and the 
vast distance from him of those who have vulgar and filthy manners, Imam 
Al-Amin reflected on the good manners he learned from his first instructor 
in Dar ul-Islam. 


I remember years ago, back in the old days, Imam Yahya, one of my first 
teachers, he used to tell us, when you go out and you give talks public- 
ly, don't get personal with attacking people...don't say bad things about 
Elijah Muhammad, don't say bad things publicly about America. Don't 
do that, leave that alone. We can talk about some of the deviations in 
their practices and beliefs...1 thought about that, the way people used 
to attack Warith D. Muhammad, or attack Elijah Muhammad, the way 
they used to do. I heard one dai (missionary)... a very prominent dai... 
and he said, “yeah, and that so-and-so and so-and-so, I would piss on his 
grave’... The Prophet salla llahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam never did that. Whose 
akhlaq and whose adab are some of the students of knowledge and peo- 
ple of knowledge following? What are they learning in institutions? 


Although the Dar ul-Islam, a Blackamerican Sunni movement, disagreed 
with many of the beliefs and practices of the Nation of Islam, its leader, 
Imam Yahya, taught members to always be polite and not to verbally at- 
tack this group’s leaders. Similarly, they were instructed to criticize the US 
government in a principled manner, pointing out incorrect beliefs and 
practices, but not to unleash vulgar verbal attacks. This cultivation of good 
manners in the Dar ul-Islam contrasted with the behavior of others, even 
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some Muslim missionaries, who expressed disrespectful and filthy utter- 
ances toward the leaders of the Nation of Islam. 

Before the end of the fundraiser, there were calls for donations and a 
presentation of several plaques to notable figures in the Muslim American 
community. Dr. Jaffer, a local Pakistani American doctor, was recognized 
and applauded for his expression of brotherhood in earlier talks and again 
during the awards ceremony. He was presented with a plaque and pictures 
were taken. Dr. Jaffer has been a long-time moral and financial supporter of 
Masjid Ta Ha and on this occasion donated $25,000 to the masjid’s funds. 
This is an example of how the older generation of Muslims has formed 
significant bridges across ethnic, racial, and class borders. 

Islamic studies scholar Sherman Jackson has referred to Blackamer- 
ican Muslim “mastery and appropriation of the Sunni super-tradition” as 
the “Third Resurrection,’ which he proposed as the answer to challenges 
posed by negotiating “the legitimate aspects of the agenda of Black Reli- 
gion” while also avoiding the pitfalls of “the ideological claims, prejudices, 
and false obsessions of Immigrant Islam?” Imam Aiyub, Imam Al-Amin, 
and other Blackamerican scholars and leaders in New York City have 
demonstrated their mastery of Sunni tradition and their ability to medi- 
ate and reflexively apply it in ways that reflect Blackamerican perspectives, 
consciousness, and sensibilities. 


Blackamerican Muslim Chaplains 


On August 8, 2018, I drove to the Masjid of Islamic Brotherhood in Harlem, 
New York to interview Chaplain Jawad Abdul-Wadud, an assistant imam of 
this mosque. Following afternoon prayers led by Imam Talib, Imam Jawad 
and I pulled two chairs from the back wall and sat in the prayer hall across 
from each other to discuss his experiences of studying to become a certified 
chaplain and providing pastoral care to people in juvenile detention facil- 
ities, hospitals, and nursing homes. Imam Jawad currently handles New 
York State residential centers and maximum security prisons for youth 
from eleven to seventeen years of age in the entire Hudson region, extend- 
ing from Long Island to Albany. While learning pastoral practice, Imam 
Jawad worked as an intern at a hospital and a nursing home, where he 
honed his skills of supplying empathic encouragement and counseling to 
patients. Initially, he was attracted to the indigenous Islamic perspective on 
chaplaincy under the guidance of two other Blackamerican Muslim imams. 
However, when he accepted a scholarship to complete his Clinical Pastoral 
Education (CPE) in the College of Pastoral Supervision and Psychotherapy 
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(CPSP), Imam Jawad experienced a drastic change in perspective, which he 
eventually found to be unacceptable. 


When they gave me that scholarship, there was no more Islam. When 
I went over to the Christian-dome, that’s what I call it, CPE, it was all 
Christian. Islam was no place to be found, unless I brought it—and then 
they were biased. Because they are talking about John, Peter, Paul, and 
Psalms and Genesis, it was alright. But then when I brought up any dyat, 
they would get uptight. And then when I try... to read it to them, they 
would say he is talking that nonsense... Then I would bring the transla- 
tion in English... and al-Ghazali, what he says... and the hadith... They 
would say, “he is talking that stuff” Then one day I couldnt take it any- 
more and I said, “Listen, you talk about how this is supposed to be an 
interfaith circle here, but it’s not. Anytime I bring up Islam, you all have a 
problem with it. I listen to John, Paul, Genesis and all that, and we respect 
that book, we believe all the books, all the prophets, all the angels, we 
believe in the hereafter, we believe in divine good, you understand. But 
every time I talk about this thing, you have a problem with it.” And that’s 
when Dr. Francine and Dr. Musa was in the room... We went through 
some stuff in those rooms in that CPE program... Dr. Francine said, 
“Okay, stop the whole class. We are going off the record, this is just being 
said among your peers and me. Jawad, I want to apologize to you because 
you are right. We have been a bit prejudiced toward you and you brought 
that out. Thank you so much. And I’m going to be the first to apologize to 
you and all the rest of you should apologize to Jawad. Apologize to Jawad 
and respect what he brings to this table? 


In order to complete his required educational units to become certified 
as a chaplain, Imam Jawad was taught the Christian rather than Islamic 
perspective of Clinical Pastoral Education. The instructors and supervisors 
stressed making connections between psychology, behavioral sciences, and 
psychotherapy with Christian theology. Moreover, he felt that his attempts 
to find ties with Islamic tradition were scoffed at and rejected under this 
“Christian-dome, a space in which Christians beliefs and worldview were 
dominant, taken as the default religious perspective, and the foundation 
of clinical chaplaincy. Imam Jawad found this treatment of Islamic tradi- 
tion unacceptable and directly challenged the supervisor's and participants’ 
bias. Dr. Francine, the supervisor, was obliged to admit their prejudice and 
apologize. For his part, Imam Jawad continued to draw on Islamic texts 
and perspectives in his seminar work and statements. Nevertheless, the 
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overwhelming emphasis on Christian theology led to his utter exaspera- 
tion and he contemplated leaving the program. He said he realized that 
“its Christianity: that CPE is geared for the Christians; it’s not geared for 
Muslim chaplains.” Imam Abdus-Salaam Musa, who was also present in 
this class, convinced him to complete his final units. 

I interviewed Imam Abdus-Salaam Musa around a week after my 
discussion with Imam Jawad and again in early September. Both of these 
meetings with Imam Musa took place in the Islamic Circle of North Amer- 
ica (ICNA) Al-Markaz Masjid in Jamaica, New York. Imam Musa is presi- 
dent and co-founder of the Southeast Queens Muslim Collective (SEQMC) 
discussed below and former director of the ICNA Relief’s United Muslim 
Movement Against Homelessness (UMMAH). As a diplomate of the Col- 
lege of Pastoral Supervision and Psychotherapy (CPSP), he was the first 
Muslim chaplain to be certified by this organization, and at the time of 
these interviews was writing his doctoral dissertation in clinical pastoral 
education. Imam Musa not only made it clear, like Imam Jawad, that Clin- 
ical Pastoral Education is a Christian-dominated field of study, but also 
pointed out that “Bible-belt Christians” founded both of the main certi- 
fying agencies: CPSP and ACPE (Association for Clinical Pastoral Educa- 
tion). He informed me that the ACPE headquarters is located in Atlanta, 
GA and the main CPSP figures are from Georgia, North Carolina, and Tex- 
as. Although most of the Clinical Pastoral Education literature concerned 
with chaplaincy is Christian-oriented, Imam Musa was able to envision a 
convergence between Christian and Islamic concepts and between behav- 
ioral and psychological sciences and Islam. 


What I was able to see was the universal message. I was able to see the 
correlations between the Christian concepts that were being presented 
and projected and Islam. Everyone couldn't see that. Many Muslims, es- 
pecially indigenous Muslims, left the programs because they said it was 
too Christian dominated. And this is what I would do... When I give 
presentations or I give didactics, I have my trainees bring me what they 
can find, something equivalent or [something] that correlates with the 
theory that’s being presented by these western theorists. I can share some 
examples with you. I just finished training some African chaplains in the 
Bronx. I gave them Carl Jung, Erik Erikson, and Abraham Maslow... 
What I found is that many of those theorists...have lots of Islamic con- 
cepts and you even have some books on Islam by Erikson... But I have 
them bring me materials, bring me an Islamic counterpart to each of 
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these theories... We know that Sigmund Freud is considered the grand- 
father of psychotherapy... Now, I'm going to show you what I asked them 
to do and what they brought me, and some of this is going to be going 
into my dissertation for the need for an Islamic presentation and not to 
take away from what you [clinical pastoral educators] are doing but that 
it should be integrated into it. 


Imam Musa was able to see past the surface differences between Christian 
concepts or behavioral theories and Islamic concepts in order to ascertain 
the underlying or formal convergence or similarities between these knowl- 
edge structures. This insight facilitated Musa’s ability to look beyond the 
“Christian-dome’” to locate the universal messages that traverse multiple 
religious as well as behavioral science traditions. Moreover, Imam Musa 
has embedded this insight into a variety of teaching tools he uses to train 
Muslim chaplains. For instance, he asked his trainees to take Freud’s con- 
cepts of id, ego, and superego and find comparable concepts in Islamic tra- 
dition. His students brought back reports of narrations about angels being 
sent, the breathing of spirit into humans, the recording of actions, and so 
forth. Imam Musa pointed out that the existence of such correlations in 
Islamic tradition are difficult for Muslim trainees to disregard and thereby 
eases the acquisition of theories integral to clinical pastoral education. 


To make it easier for a Muslim to relate to a theory I tell you Pm giving 
you either what the Prophet said or what Allah said which is not a theory, 
this is a commandment. It is from the Almighty, so you can make the 
correlation. You can’t reject what they are saying because it says this here. 
So when you are dealing with people, we must understand that we all 
have character growing edges or flaws... So we must be able to speak to 
a person in a language that they understand. It is necessary in chaplaincy 
for you not to change anybody, but to be with them where they are. So 
therefore you have to be able to process within you. What people don't 
understand, they think chaplaincy is about going into a room and pray- 
ing with people... We talk about the psycho-sociological theory... for 
each level of Maslow’s hierarchy of needs, the brother has brought in ayat 
from Quran and hadiths. 


Imam Musa has developed and institutionalized Islamic Compassionate 
Care as a separate project that evolved out of his collaborative efforts with 
some other Blackamerican chaplains to formulate indigenous Islamic pas- 
toral education. Their efforts inspired other Blackamerican imams, like 
Imam Jawad, to pursue certification as clinical chaplains. Subsequently, 
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Imam Musa began to train imams from diverse ethnic and sectarian back- 
grounds, including Africans, South Asians, Iranians, and both Sunnis and 
Shi‘is. 

Blackamerican chaplains, like Imam Jawad, with his outright challenge 
of Christian bias, and Imam Musa, with his transformation of clinical pas- 
toral education through a methodical search for universal messages, have 
sidelined Orientalist-cum-American Islamophobic misrepresentations 
of Blackamerican Muslims as malleable figures under the management 
of Christians or “good” assimilating immigrant Muslims. Indeed, Imam 
Jawad created cracks in the CPE “Christian-dome” through which he in- 
serted references to Islamic discursive tradition. In addition, as a certified 
chaplain in New York State youth detention centers, he freely draws on the 
Quran and Prophetic Traditions and his personal experience of self-trans- 
formation through the embrace of Islam in order to provide pastoral care 
to his troubled juvenile patients. Likewise, Musa has formulated a method 
of finding connections between behavioral science frameworks and Islam, 
and has institutionalized Islamic clinical pastoral education in which he 
trains not only Blackamerican imams but also immigrant imams from var- 
ious backgrounds. 

Imam Jawad, Imam Musa, and other Blackamerican chaplains also 
push aside misrepresentations of Muslim Americans and Islam as hateful, 
inhumane, and inherently opposed to American religious, gender, and sex- 
ual diversity. Contrary to these tropes, the stories of these chaplains relay 
many examples of how they provide compassionate pastoral care to patients 
from various religious backgrounds and of a variety of sexual identities and 
orientations. For instance, Imam Jawad told me a story about his experi- 
ence of caring for Miss Muffin, an elderly Jewish woman, at a local hospital. 


Her son is a big rabbi. But she said she did not want to see any of them. 
She said, “I want to see Imam Jawad. I dont want to talk to none of you 
all. I want to talk to him” I would go in there and she used to say, “I want 
to die, my bones are hurting” I told her, “Miss Muffin, I come up for you, 
I understand, you want us to get you some medication for your bones”... 
She said, “no, I just wanted to see you today.” 


Miss Muffin felt severely depressed after becoming bedridden. Imam Jawad 
cared for her for around two years, providing her with empathetic encour- 
agement. He told me that he dealt with her with reasoning and from a 
spiritual perspective, informing her that, “When God is ready for you, He 
will come. You don’t have to rush it. He got you here for a reason.” Imam 
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Jawad also encouraged her by reminding her of the positives in her life, her 
sons and grandchildren, who love her. That was the last time he saw her. 
When he came to visit her a few days later, she had already passed away. 
Imam Jawad had developed a close relationship with Miss Muffin and still 
remembers her. Likewise, Imam Musa was asked to listen to the confession 
of a Catholic woman. 


Then there was one lady, an Ecuadorian lady, a Catholic. I went and sat 
with her. I think she had hepatitis and was jaundiced, she was yellow. Her 
mother was there and it really did not look good for her. And she wanted. 
communion and wanted to confess. I said, okay, “Tm at Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. When I go to the office I will call to make sure this happens”... I get 
a page and call the nurse’s station and she says the same lady wants the 
chaplain to come see her. I said, “yes, I spoke to her, let her know that I 
did notify the priest and he will be there in around an hour and a half? 
She said, “No, she wants you to come back to her room? Her mother 
stepped out of the room and told me, “My daughter wants to confess to 
you and just wants to talk to you.” So, I go in the room and say, “I’m not 
a priest, Pm a Muslim.’ She said, “I don't care. I want to confess to you.” 
Then she told me. I said, “Oh Allah, why did You do this to me”... what 
she said to me I have never told anyone... she confessed. I don’t know 
whether the lady died or not, but she confessed. She needed to cleanse 
her mind, her soul... I will say this, Allah subhana wa taala has given me 
something. He’s given me some sort of gift that I connect to people, that I 
connect to them in a way that they want to tell me stuff that troubles me. 


Although listening to confessions is certainly not a customary role for an 
imam, Imam Musa agreed to hear this sick Catholic patient’s confession. 
While divulging the nature of her sins to a religious specialist apparently 
relieved some of her spiritual burdens, this knowledge, whatever it was, 
weighed heavily on this Muslim chaplains mind. For Imam Musa, this 
was a memorable but not an isolated experience. In fact, as he provided 
compassionate care to patients, many of them felt such a deep connection 
to him that they disclosed personal matters that troubled his soul. Imam 
Musa viewed this ability as a gift from Allah and part of his service to hu- 
manity that entails personal sacrifice. 

These Blackamerican chaplains also told me some stories and their 
perspectives about providing compassionate care to LGBTQ patients. 
Imam Jawad related an experience he had with a white gay patient he advo- 
cated for while working at a nursing home. 
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It was this gay patient in the hallway, and I saw him. He looked disturbed, 
so I went over to him and said, “How are you doing? What’s wrong?” 
He said, “Tve been trying to go to the store. I wanted to go to the store 
for a week, but that social worker wouldn't let me. She’s talking about 
how she was going to go.” I told him, “I got it? He said, “Don’t cause any 
problems.” He was intimidated by her. I said, “Look, don’t worry about 
it. I won't mention you said anything about it. I got this. You know who I 
am, I am your chaplain, I’m your advocate.” 


Imam Jawad spoke to the social worker, threatening to write her up if she 
did not take care of this patient’s needs right away. She did and later the pa- 
tient came to thank Jawad for helping him. Jawad told him to thank Allah. 
Similarly, Imam Musa told me that he counseled a Muslim bisexual woman 
who was married to a man but felt unfulfilled in the marriage. He provid- 
ed compassionate counseling and pastoral care for her, trying to serve her 
psychosocial needs. In addition, another gay patient Musa was counseling 
asked him if he could perform his shahdda and embrace the Islamic faith. 
Imam Musa was prepared to have him perform the declaration of faith as 
a Muslim, until he realized that this man lacked a proper understanding of 
Islamic monotheism. He still held the belief that Jesus is the son of God. 
Neither of these chaplains expressed any sense of homophobia or discrim- 
ination toward LGBTQ patients. During my second interview with Imam 
Musa, I told him that some notable Muslim American religious figures 
support LGBTQ people in political terms in the broader society, while still 
considering their sexual practices to be sinful. I asked him for his perspec- 
tive. 


That’s not my understanding at all... I had experiences here when I was 
doing counseling... I meet people where they are. They are human be- 
ings. Allah subhdna wa taālā created them... Allah subhdna wa taala 
is the final Judge. Will I assist them? Of course, I will in any way that I 
can... I dont see how anyone can neglect providing them with service. 
If they have needs, they need to be addressed, needs for food, shelter, 
clothing, or counseling, it should be given in a non-judgmental way. We 
believe as it is written, so shall it be. For whatever reason, He has allowed 
it to be whatever it is. That is Allah... He allows them to exist... I can’t 
condone any illegal sexual activity, but in all other aspects of life you have 
to service them. That is where I come from. 


Imam Musa stressed that when he administers pastoral care and counseling 
to LGBTQ non-Muslim or Muslim patients in hospitals, nursing homes, or 
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Islamic institutions, he strives to address their needs in a non-judgmental 
way. Like Imam Jawad, he approaches them as human beings in need of 
service. Moreover, he suggests the fact that Allah has created LGBTQ peo- 
ple and allows them to exist means that we should embrace their humanity 
and assist them in every domain of life, short of condoning “illegal sexual 
activity.” Imam Musa has arguably proposed a middle path (wasatiyya) sit- 
uated between the “progressive” affirmation of homosexual practices and 
the anti-LGBTQ condemnation of queer identities, orientations, and per- 
sons. Blackamerican chaplains, with their consistent provisions of empath- 
ic pastoral care without regard to religious and sexual difference, sideline 
negative depictions of Muslims and Islam. 


Southeast Queens Muslim Collective 


On August 24, 2018, I drove to downtown Jamaica, New York, a bustling 
urban area, to interview Khayriyyah H. Ali in her office on the second 
floor of a building that houses the Queens Educational Opportunity Cen- 
ter (EOC). She is the executive director of the SUNY (State University of 
New York)-Queens EOC, a position she filled after working for around 
thirty-five years as an educator. In her characteristically judicious fashion, 
she informed me that she plays a role of serving an “underserved,” so-called 
“disenfranchised” or, as she would rather put it, an “underprepared” pop- 
ulation of students. During the late 1990s, she worked with Imam Musa to 
organize and formulate the projects of ICNA’s United Muslim Movement 
Against Homelessness (UMMAH). In our discussion, she stressed that they 
helped to support women who were homeless due to a variety of social 
conditions, including as a result of domestic violence. 

During December 2015, Khayriyyah co-founded the Southeast Queens 
Muslim Collection (SEQMC) with Isaac Parsee and Imam Abdus-Salaam 
Musa. She currently serves as Secretary on its board of directors. These 
activists aimed to change the political situation in New York City in which 
they perceived political officials and politicians to be catering to immigrant 
Muslims while leaving Blackamerican Muslims with little input into po- 
litical processes. As a 501c3 tax-exempt organization, they don't officially 
endorse any political candidates, but they actively disseminate information 
and educate people about political issues and the policies candidates pro- 
mote. Khayriyyah stressed the significance of self-examination and active 
involvement of Muslims in the American political system: 
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Tve never had anyone ever ask me, “So how are you doing? Is everything 
okay with you as it relates to being a Muslim, which everyone knows 
[about me]?” And... if I had any instances that 9/11 has impacted my life 
directly, because it has, and it has affected all of our lives... No one can 
say that the world has not changed since then. In terms of what this may 
mean for Muslims per se, I’ve always been one that scrutinized myself... 
As a community I think we have all become more circumspect, which I 
think is warranted. But I think at the same time, if you know the history 
of this country, and if you know who you are, which I have tried to do... I 
do believe in being part of the political process, which I have always have, 
and I try to understand the lay of the land to understand the environment 
in which you are operating. I believe in trying to make good decisions. 


Similarly, Imam Musa, the president of the Southeast Queens Muslim 
Collective, emphasized the importance of their organization working to 
empower the youth, and Blackamericans in general, to better navigate the 
American political system. He aims to train the youth in not only becom- 
ing politically astute, but also in economics, critical thought, ethics, and 
spirituality. Imam Musa said, “We hope to be the catalyst to let our people 
know what they need to do in order to be successful. And all we can do is 
to deliver the message... And if we do that and we have one, two, three, or 
four people that do vote to make a difference, than that is sadaqa jariya for 
us.” Here, Musa asserts that their political activism, as a form of charitable 
giving (sadagqa), can be a lasting spiritual benefit, earning them continuous 
rewards in this world and in the hereafter. 

Over the last few years, this Muslim political collective has engaged in a 
number of activities, including partnering with Release Aging People from 
Prison (RAPP),” providing voter education and registration resources and 
events, and organizing forums about housing, immigration, and financial 
empowerment centers. In the midst of the late-2018 shutdown of the fed- 
eral government, which impacted the economic well-being of many local 
people, SEQMC shared announcements and information about food pan- 
tries, soup kitchens, and the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP). They were also actively educating citizens about the significance 
of participating in the electoral system and registering people to vote prior 
to the 2018 midterm elections. In fact, after one of our interviews, Imam 
Musa stood in front of the ICNA masjid distributing information and voter 
registration forms to people, mostly immigrant Muslim men, motivating 
them to cast their ballots. These sort of activities, generally ignored by 
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the media, serve to sideline the Orientalist-cum-American Islamophobic 
depiction of Muslims and Islam as “irreconcilably opposed” to American 
values and democracy. 

The important leadership role that Khayriyyah plays in this organiza- 
tion and in the community undermines the anti-Muslim portrayal of Islam 
as inherently misogynistic and patriarchal and of Muslim women as silent 
and restricted from public life. Khayriyyah, a long-time educator and ac- 
tivist, embraced Islam in 1979 after reading the Qur’an over the course of 
a few days. Initially, she became a member of the Warith D. Mohammed 
(WDM) Sunni Muslim community and was active in its social activities. 
Gibson and Karim point out that women in the WDM community were 
active in a wide range of activities, including running schools, organizing 
workshops on domestic violence, establishing shelters, planning conven- 
tions, and feeding the homeless.*” Khayriyyah carried on this pattern of 
Muslim women being involved in public activities and leadership roles over 
the decades of her work as an educator and Muslim social justice advocate. 
Near the beginning of our interview, she told me that she doesn't like to 
talk about herself much and many of the things she has done in the Is- 
lamic community over the years have been done anonymously. Khayriyyah 
writes many of the SEQMC materials anonymously. She said, “It shouldn't 
matter if a woman says that... I’ve written many things and do them anon- 
ymously because I thought it more important what I was trying to achieve 
or communicate than if a sister said it.” Khayriyyah often leads from behind 
in her organizing and writing activities. She said she occasionally experi- 
ences issues related to gender in her relations with other Muslims. In these 
cases, Khayriyyah told me that she reminds them that “except for a degree, 
men and women are equal.” This expresses a judicious reading of Q. 4:34 
that cedes a small measure of male control within a broader field of gender 
equality. In anthropological terms, this can be considered an expression of 
a gender-egalitarian ethos. Although Khayriyyah often leads from behind, I 
recall her giving a speech at the SEQMC iftar (fast-opening) event at ICNA 
Al-Markaz Masjid in 2017. Several of the immigrant Muslim men appeared 
uncomfortable with her giving a speech from the podium in the front of the 
main male prayer hall, a place from which the imam gives Friday sermons 
(khutba). Nevertheless, the South Asian men leading the masjid approved 
of her giving a speech in the hall and all present seemed impressed with the 
information she shared about SEQMC’s activities. 

Musa and Khayriyyah have positive assessments and projections for 
the work that SEQMC is doing. Musa told me that politicians and political 
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officials have begun to recognize and reach out to the group. It has been 
“making some waves’ on the local political plane and some politicians are 
coming to listen to these Blackamerican Muslim voices from the commu- 
nity. Khayriyyah offered feedback to some local Muslim groups and the 
organizers of a “sisters’ revert conference,” recommending that they move 
away from terms such as “reverts” and rather just speak of themselves as 
Muslims. She explained that the usage of terms like “reverts” or “born Mus- 
lims” “has something to do with how we sometimes distinguish ourselves, 
and I don’t even know why that is necessarily so important since we are 
to be one umma? Khayriyyah expressed the view that Muslims from var- 
ious backgrounds have improved the way they collaborate. Furthermore, 
she feels that as more opportunities present themselves for diverse Amer- 
ican Muslims to work together and their interactions increase, so will in- 
ter-group understandings of each other’s perspectives. Khayriyyah closed 
our discussion about inter-group relations within the American Muslim 
community by telling me that “we need to try to work in greater collabora- 
tion and see where we really don't do enough (...) in the cause of Allah by 
letting the disparities separate us.” 


Conclusion 


Blackamerican Muslim scholars and leaders, through their discourse and 
practice, are destabilizing misrepresentations of Muslims and Islam and re- 
placing these negative depictions with inspiring images that point toward 
an emerging American Muslim identity. Erroneous accounts of Muslims as 
absent in early American history are being replaced with images of enslaved 
Africans upholding the five pillars of Islam and possibly transmitting some 
form of Islam to their Blackamerican descendants. Misrepresentations of 
Blackamerican Muslims as invisible, voiceless, and nominal converts un- 
der the authority of Christians or “good” assimilating immigrant Muslims 
are being replaced with images of Blackamerican scholars and chaplains as 
custodians of din, creatively mediating and applying Islamic tradition in 
the American context. Negative depictions of Islam as harsh, violent, and 
irreconcilably opposed to diversity and democracy are being supplanted 
with images of Islam as centered on cultivating good character and man- 
ners, providing compassionate care to all regardless of religious and sexual 
difference, and promoting participation in the American system of elec- 
toral politics. In addition, negative depictions of Islam as misogynistic and 
patriarchal are being supplanted with images of Muslim women as leaders 
and active agents implementing Islam and interpreting religious texts. 
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What does this destabilization of Orientalist-cum-American Islam- 
ophobic misrepresentations of Muslims and Islam mean for the project of 
producing “good” secular Muslims? The fact that these negative depictions 
continue to circulate in the discourse of powerful politicians and main- 
stream media means that these outsider political identities of “good” and 
“bad” Muslims maintain hegemony in the broader society. However, within 
Blackamerican Muslim communities of practice and their networks of in- 
teraction with other Muslims and non-Muslims, there is an emergent reli- 
gious identity of “good” American Muslims. This budding religious identity 
does not entail the naive and unproblematic embrace of all facets of Amer- 
ican Muslim identities.*' It is a religious identity that prioritizes Muslim 
identity as the core of the self that inflects other identities, such as ethnic, 
racial, and national identities. Furthermore, this emergent American Mus- 
lim identity rejects certain forms of American national identity and related 
senses of nationalism, especially types that promote imperialism, war, and 
exceptionalism.” 

Although these Blackamerican custodians of din remain critical of im- 
migrant Muslims for their failure to practice the anti-racist values of Islamic 
tradition, they persistently embrace a cultural model of a united umma that 
traverses racial, ethnic, sectarian, class, and other divisions. Each vignette 
discussed involved Blackamerican Muslims reaching out to, and promoting 
bridges with, American Muslims of all backgrounds. However, this cultural 
model of the umma entails an expansion of the long-term goals of Black 
Religion—dismantling the culture and institutions of anti-Black racism 
and white supremacy—to incorporate a broader struggle for social justice 
in the US and around the world. 
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Theological and Intellectual Roots in 
Deobandi Thought: A Paradigm from 
Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi's 
Discourses with Special Reference 
to his Hujjat al-Islam 


Atif Suhail Siddiqui 
Abstract 


This article focuses on Hujjat al-Islam, one of the important works 
of Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi. Many of his books, epistles, and 
letters were written in response to Christian and Hindu missionar- 
ies: texts through which a lay reader can glean Nanawtawi'’s polem- 
ical methodology (critiquing and refuting Christian theological an- 
thropology and Hindu mythology) but also his particular approach 
to dialectics, as based on propositional logic and pragmatic philos- 
ophy and distinct from earlier scholastic theology. This brief article 
examines a limited part of Nanawtawi’s discussions pertaining to 
the existence of God, His essence, and the meaning of monotheism. 


Introduction 


Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi’s unique discourses yielded a new ap- 
proach in the Muslim study of religion. In the traditional seminary cur- 
riculum in the Indian Subcontinent, Nanawtawis corpus is popularly 
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known as al- Ulm al-Qdsimi (the Qasmi Science) and has influenced the 
areas of anthropology of religion, Islamic philosophy, and comparative 
religion.' Many scholars of the Deoband School are known for their in- 
terpretation of Nanawtawis work and are thus known as Shdrih al- Ulūm 
al-Qdsimi (Commentators on the Qasmi Science).’ This article first pres- 
ents a brief biography of Nanawtawi’ and then turns to his encounter with 
Christian polemicists during the famous “Maylah-e Khuda Shanasi” (Fair 
of God-Consciousness) held in two consecutive years 1876 and 1877 at a 
village named Chandpur in the district of Shahjahanptr.* It will also cov- 
er Nanawtawis comparison and response to Christian and Islamic beliefs 
about God and the purpose of human creation. In doing so this article offers 
a glimpse into Nanawtawis methodology and situates his approach within 
comparative religion. Because there is little existing literature on the topic, 
the genre of this article is descriptive and encyclopedic rather than critical. 
I trust that this article will introduce a new area of study and research in 
Islamic, religious, and comparative religious studies. 

Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi (1832-80) was born in the north In- 
dian state of Uttar Pradesh. His birthplace, the ancient village of Nanawta 
(Nanauta or Nanota),° fell under the jurisdiction of District Saharanpur. 
Nanawtawi studied under Shah ‘Abdul Ghani Mujaddidi (d. 1878), a prom- 
inent hadith teacher who was the intellectual successor of Shah Wali Allah 
of Delhi in the last quarter of the nineteenth century.° In 1866, Nanawtawi 
founded the seminary Darul Uloom Deoband, launching the eponymous 
Islamic revival movement.’ His vibrant intellectual abilities, competence in 
comparative religion, and his tireless activities as an apologist earned him 
the titles Hujjat al-Islam (proof of Islam) and Hujjat-Allah fi al-Ard (proof 
of God on earth). He earned a reputation as a master of Islamic religious 
philosophy and Islamic scholastic theology in the Urdu- and Farsi-speak- 
ing Muslim world. Indian Islamic scholars to this day hold that none stands 
equal to him in defending Islamic tenets in later nineteenth century South 
Asia.’ 

Nanawtawis life may be categorized into three different phases. The 
first phase of his life was full of political struggle; the second focused more 
on polemics with Christian and Hindu missionaries while contributing to 
several revival movements; and the third was the intellectual and academic 
revolution for which he became most famous.’ In all three phases, Nanaw- 
tawi fought for Muslim political and intellectual resurgence. 
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The Politics of Qasimi-ism 

The British colonial regime declared the revolt of 1857 to be a “mutiny”. 
Battles between rebels, civilians, and colonial forces were struck at many 
sites.” The ‘ulamd’ saw this uprising against the British as a lawful mea- 
sure. Indeed according to them it was a pious duty to fight against the 
British forces and to support the emperor." Fighters (mujahidin) joined 
them from small towns and villages, and finally they met British forces at 
Shamli." There is no detailed information available but the initial results 
were in the favor of the mujahidin, who successfully captured district head- 
quarters.” Yet they were forced to retreat with significant losses, given the 
strategic British position and organization. Muhammad Damin and many 
mujahidin were slain in this battle," a few were arrested by the British forc- 
es, and the rest were dispersed. Nanawtawi was injured'* but was able to 
escape and was never arrested. He reappeared after the public amnesty 
issued by the British government. Thus, the Shamli battle ended with loss 
and dismay and did not give desired results to the mujahidin. 

The results of the uprising had serious consequences for the course of 
Islamic scholarship in India. After the failure at Shamli, Nanawtawi and 
his colleagues realized that they must change their modus operandi. Their 
greatest imperative now was to save the Islamic identity of Muslims. Thus, 
they set their goal as reinstating Wali Allah's intellectual legacy, precisely for 
its social implications.” Founding the seminary was clearly about “much 
more than a matter of preserving and continuing the scholarly tradition?’ 
Nanawtawi alienated himself from the political anticolonial movement and 
avoided confrontation with the government. He and his colleagues insisted 
on educational uplift of Muslim society, as a means of restoring the integri- 
ty of the community. Nanawtawi sought to establish an organized and sys- 
tematic chain of seminaries (madāris) in accordance with the Wali Allahi 
tradition.” 

Although some scholars have analyzed Nanawtawis reform move- 
ments as strictly theological and socio-religious, others argue that his 
movement had political ambitions for the Muslims of the Subcontinent. 
The Deoband movement has also been characterized as “Muslim Conser- 
vatism”™” meant to “secure political independence and freedom for religion 
and culture”?! Some held that Nanawtawi’s Dar al-‘Ulam merely “attempt- 
ed to foster traditional religious imaginaries.”” Others insist that Deo- 
bandism “has inspired modern revivals of Islamic fundamentalism?” But 
the complex reality is that the Deoband movement of Muhammad Qasim 
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Nānawtawī sought to revive the community of Sunni orthodoxy, strongly 
opposing non-Islamic elements in Islamic culture and society and fostering 
tendencies of self-assertion. 

Nanawtawis Deoband movement was directly associated with the 
school of Wali Allah. According to ‘Atiq Ahmad Bastawi, “Hujjat al-Islam 
Mawlana Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi prolonged Wali Allah’s move- 
ment. The fundamental elements in the Qasmi thought are derived and 
benefited from the thought of Shah Wali-Allah Dehlawi?™ In the words of 
Fuad Shahid Naeem: 


In the integration of these three elements, the legal, the intellectual, and 
the spiritual, Nanawtawi personifies both the essence of Sunni scholar- 
ship in the later centuries, especially in the Indian Subcontinent, as well 
as the foundations of the school of Deoband, which has often been called 
reformist or puritanical, but which, in reality, finds its roots in these three 
elements, and which largely follows an interpretation of the Islamic tradi- 
tion that has its origins in Shah Wali-Allah.*§ 


As the renaissance of the Wali-Allah School, later Qasmiyyat became syn- 
onymous to Wali Allahiyyat.”° 

Nanawtawi composed eight principles as the constitution of Darul 
Uloom Deoband.” One of these eight maintains that the seminary should 
meet its financial requirement from public funds and should not get finan- 
cial support from the government. Thus it became South Asia's first Islamic 
seminary absolutely dependent on public support (not one or two wealthy 
patrons or the government). This principled stance brought more people 
in contact with the institution, inaugurating a different relationship to the 
people it served. For Darul Uloom Deoband was developed to protect the 
religious ideologies of Muslims in India. This approach, which Nanawtawi 
adopted and dictated, became a motivational force and turned into a mass 
revolution. According to Muhammad Qasim Zaman, 


The Deobandis were also the first to develop the model of loosely-affili- 
ated madrasas supported by smalltime local contributions, and their ma- 
drasas have been the greatest beneficiaries of it without yet forswearing 
more lucrative sources of patronage at home or abroad.” 


These other madrasas did not have any direct administrative affiliation with 
Deoband, but their syllabi and pedagogy were modelled off it.” Although 
politics was formally excluded from the curricula of these institutions, 
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Nanawtawi and his colleagues kept alive the spirit of struggle for indepen- 
dence and a robust theologico-political understanding.” 


Nanawtawi in Western Literature 


Although there is a vast Western academic literature on Deoband, the ma- 
jority of these authors describe it as a movement of social, educational, and 
political revival and thereby neglect its intellectual traditions. Nanawtawi 
himself, although one of the most distinguished and towering figures of 
Deoband, has not been sufficiently studied in this literature. The bulk of 
his corpus, as of the majority of Deobandi scholars, remains untouched by 
translation or systematic (let alone critical) analysis. 

With a few exceptions, there is still a lack of understanding what 
and how Deobandi ‘ulam thought. Barbara D. Metcalf thoroughly ana- 
lyzes the Deoband movement in its historical milieu and its impacts on 
the Muslims of South Asia.’ Most of her impressive work is dedicated to 
Deoband’s social, religious, and educational impacts, and how the power- 
ful emergence of Deoband set a direction for Subcontinental Muslims.” 
She discusses ‘ulama’s confrontations with modern challenges”? but does 
not detail or examine at length Nanawtawis intellectual discourse—apart 
from a brief discussion of his Tasfiyatul Aq@id.™ (She did partially translate 
Ashraf ‘Ali Thanwi'’s Bihishti Zewar, with a limited commentary.*) For his 
part, Brannon Ingram conducts a comparative study of the ‘ulamd’ during 
Mughal and later periods,” elaborating theological aspects of the Deoband 
movement and its integration with Sufism.” Ingram’s formidable book is 
dedicated to Deoband’s movement of Sufi-theological reform, the reach of 
Deobandi traditions through Tablighi Jama‘at, and especially Deoband’s 
expansion into South Africa. Yet it does not thoroughly examine or ex- 
tensively analyze the literature of any of the Deobandi ‘ulama’. Finally, 
Muhammad Qasim Zaman, well known for his masterful scholarship on 
Deoband, produced a valuable monograph on Ashraf ‘Ali Thanwi.** Yet his 
expertise being in juridical traditions rather than theology or comparative 
religion, Zaman does not closely attend to Nanawtawis scholastic theology. 

Two scholars, SherAli Tareen and Fuad S. Naeem, do read the diffi- 
cult and challenging works of Nanawtawi without relying on secondary 
sources. Tareen’s article on his polemics (see further below) introduces and 
summarizes Nanawtawis Qiblah Numā and Mubéhithah, originally written 
in classical and difficult Urdu.” He does not include the complexities of 
Nanawtawis philosophical arguments, which are the key element of Qiblah 
Numa.” He does discuss the section of Mubahithah in which Nanawtawi 
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responds to Dayananda regarding the miracle of Muhammad*'—but the 
most important section, which is Nanawtawrs philosophical discussion of 
monotheism and his response to his Christian opponents, is not here cov- 
ered. This article indicates the depth of Nanawtawi’s corpus, which has yet 
to be plumbed and made available for understanding and further analysis. 

Naeem’s dissertation is a descriptive analysis of Nanawtawis scholastic 
theology, presenting itself as “the first full-length study on Nanautvi in a 
Western language.’ Naeem introduces Nanawtawi's major books and trea- 
tises, making his thesis unique and commendable.* He traces Nanawtawis 
intellectual roots into the Wali Allahi traditions,“ and provides synopses 
of his works Intasar al-Islam, Taqrir Dilpadhir, and Qiblah Numa. He also 
explains the key terms of Nanawtawi’s thought. For instance, when Nanaw- 
tawi coins the term tajalligah-i rabbani for describing the status of the 
Ka‘bah,*° Naeem translates the term as “a locus of divine theophany:’”” He 
strives to bring Nanawtawi’s recondite writings into the limelight, raising 
hopes that more Western scholars will give them the attention they deserve. 


The Shahjahanpur Fairs for God-Consciousness* 


Even before the 1857 uprising, Christian priests were actively engaged in 
promoting Christianity in India.” Christian missionaries had established 
modern schools, hospitals, orphanages, and colleges, thus widening their 
reach.” Avril Powell mentions that the Mughal court had realized the threat 
of Christian missionary involvement, leading the prince Mirza Fakhr al- 
Din (d. 1856) to give royal protection to the ‘ulama and to encourage them 
to respond to the missionaries.” But after the fall of the Mughal empire, 
Hindus too had sought to advance their religion.” At mass gatherings and 
fairs, Christians and Hindus jointly began the propagation of their respec- 
tive religions. In 1876, the first “Fair of God-Consciousness” (Maylah-e 
Khuda Shands?) was organized by the Hindu priest Munshi Pyare Lal Kabir 
Panthi as a site of debate between Muslims, Hindus, and Christians.” Ad- 
herents, propagators, and defenders of the three religions were present, 
but Hindus (despite having arranged the event) did not engage in major 
discussions.** A popular British priest, Padre Knowles,” led the Christian 
polemical objection to the Islamic claim, arguing in support of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity.” The Muslim side was championed by Muham- 
mad Qasim Nanawtawi, his two distinguished disciples Mahmtd Hasan 
(popularly known as Shaykh al-Hind) and Fakhrul Hasan, and the famous 
debater Sayyid Abul Mansur of Delhi.” On the first day, several Muslim 
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debaters participated in the discussion, answered to the objections of Padre 
Knowles, and raised their questions about Christianity. On the second day, 
only Nanawtawi represented Islam. The complete description of this event 
is recorded in Nanawtawi'’s Guftugii-e Madhhabi: Waqi‘ah-e Maylah-e Khu- 
da Shanasi.* In addition, several of the topics considered there (theism, 
God’s existence and His essence, the consubstantial unity of God, and the 
simplicity of existence) were covered in his famous book Hujjat al-Islam. 

The Second Fair of God-Consciousness was held the next year (March 
1877) in the same town. The founder of Arya Samaj, Pundit Dayananda 
Saraswati,” and another Hindu preacher, Munshi Indraman, spoke on 
Hindu religious beliefs and philosophy; Padre Knowles had invited Priest 
Scot® to bolster the Christian claims; and Nanawtawi was again represent- 
ing Islam. He spoke on God, the Islamic doctrine of monotheism, and the 
authenticity of the revealed Qur’an.*! 

Rahmatullah Kairanwi® (d. 1891) had already encountered the Agra- 
based missionary Karl Gottleib Pfander® (d. 1865), and Christian mis- 
sionaries were active in Agra, Peshawar, and Delhi.® Therefore, it is pos- 
sible that Nanawtawi had been able to prepare for this type of polemical 
debate beforehand. 


Nanawtawi’s Methodology in Comparative Religion 


According to Tabraiz Alam Qasmi, Nanawtawi was the founder of such 
branches of scholastic theology (‘ilm al-kalam) which apprehended prag- 
matic approaches in rational arguments. Simultaneously, Nanawtawi 
aligned revealed knowledge with philosophy. The highly technical lan- 
guage he uses is challenging for a modern reader not familiar with classical 
Urdu. He does not cite other books, not even other texts of philosophy and 
scholastic theology. The order of Nanawtawi’ss authorities in his polemics 
proceeds from transmitted knowledge (manqilat) to philosophy and logic 
(ma ‘qulat) to perceived knowledge (mahsūsāt).“ Thus pragmatic philos- 
ophy and sensory capacity become the foundation of his discussion. In 
doing so he seeks to develop the logical and philosophical entailments of 
Quranic verses.” 

Nanawtawis response to Hindu and Christian polemicists in com- 
parative religion registers a systematic approach that is distinct from past 
discourses. If the disputation (mundzarah) had been a critical form of 
argumentation historically widespread in Islamic theological and juridi- 
cal circles (for instance, for debating legal or theological doctrines within 
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Islamic sects or juridical schools), Nanawtawi in the nineteenth century 
extended its form “outward”, beyond the limits of the Muslim communi- 
ty, in response to the proselytization of Christian and Hindu preachers.“ 
Nanawtawis methodology also allows him to incorporate (without be- 
coming mired in) classical Islamic theological discussions. For instance, 
he employs the framework of al-wahdat al-wujid extensively in his Hujjat 
al-Islam; he expands Wali Allah's claim that rationality is limited against 
an existence which is not restricted. Indeed the focal point of Nanawtawi’s 
philosophical theology is existence (wujid); he engages Islamic scholastic 
discussions by employing a variegated terminology for existence (mawjud 
asli, wahid haqīqī, mawjiud mutlaq, etc.).° 

Nanawtawi accepted post-Renaissance thought as an intellectual chal- 
lenge. Nanawtawis contemporary and another important Muslim reform- 
er, Sayyid Ahmad Khan of the Aligarh Movement, also confronted this 
challenge but responded differently. The latter figure held that better ex- 
planations of religion can be carried out with the support of rationality and 
scientific advancement. In so doing, however, he frequently subjected rev- 
elation to the authority of rationality. In contrast, Nanawtawi held that rev- 
elation is already sufficient and persuasive, while the purpose of logic and 
philosophy is to explain the claims of revelation.” A major part of Hujjat 
al-Islam, for instance, is dedicated to a rational, mathematical explanation 
of Q. 102 (Strat al-Ikhlas) (e.g., the terms wahid and ahad pertaining to the 
divine unity and unicity). This configuration of the disciplines represents 
Nanawtawis contribution to the tradition of Islamic scholastic theology. 
The remainder of this article illustrates this method in his polemics. 


The First Debate 


In this debate Padre Knowles and Priest Scot raised questions regarding Is- 
lamic monotheism. They explained the Christian doctrine by which Christ 
is consubstantial (of one and the same nature) with the Father. While the 
oneness of God is an essential part of both Islam and Christianity, their 
monotheisms differ; from the Islamic perspective, Christianity verges on 
being a polytheistic religion. In his arguments against Knowles and Scot, 
Nanawtawi put forward Islam’s claim as being the sole universal truly 
monotheistic religion. 


Against the Consubstantial Unity of God 


The Christian doctrine of divine consubstantial unity refers to “Three 
Persons in one Consubstantial Godhead?” In his response to this notion, 
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Nanawtawi argues that God’s existence never detaches from His essence 
while human existence is neither permanent nor enduring.” The human 
was once nonexistent and one day will again perish. This contingency es- 
tablishes that human existence is not pre-eternal, but is rather “borrowed” 
(musta@Gr). That is, everything which comes into existence is temporal 
(hadith), not original; rather it is a reflection of the original and its exis- 
tence is borrowed from it. Metaphorically, human existence can be under- 
stood by the example of steam rising from hot water or the reflected light of 
the moon. Water gets heat from fire, while the moon is illuminated because 
of the sun. Fire and the sun, respectively, are the original source of the heat 
and the moonlight.” Similarly, our existence is the manifestation of God’s 
favor. 

On the other hand, God’s existence (wujid) is His own and is not bor- 
rowed or favored. The actual and innate nature of God’s existence can be 
better explained with the examples of fire which cannot exist except with 
or as heat, or the sun which cannot but emit sunlight. God’s existence does 
not detach from His essence (dhat).”4 Existence cannot negate such essence 
with which it is identical (God's existence is necessary to His essence).” 
The “being” of God’s essence cannot be experienced as nonexistent; this 
existence and presence is called God.” In such a condition the relationship 
between His existence and essence is intrinsic, like the relationship of a pair 
being “two?” To be clear, that does not mean God's existence and essence 
are countable (ma ‘dudat), for that property is borrowed and contingent, 
not real. But the digit two is tangible and irrevocable, like the properties 
of divine existence and essence. Therefore, God’s existence is innate and 
ceaseless. 

All existences other than Him are the consequences of His bringing 
them into existence: “Just as many windows have different forms, but the 
light is the same, then all shapes look differently, and they look different- 
ly than that light. Likewise, light is also different and different from every 
form.’ In this parable, the light emanates from the medium (windows). 
These windows are the existent things while the light is existence itself. 
Nanawtawi further explains that observable things, despite having a single 
existence, may have distinct properties. As such, light passing through two 
windows of different size is reflected in two different shapes, even though 
in property and quality it is same. Of course, the shape is not the light 
itself;” rather, sunshine passing through windows consists of two things 
(light and its shape) although the light itself is one. Creatures thus consist of 
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two things (existence and properties) although their existence itself is one. 
So how then could the “Necessary Being”—the source of all existence—be 
two?” Ishtiyaq Ahmad, a professor at Darul Uloom Deoband who edit- 
ed and commented on Nanawtawis works, finds that “an existence cannot 
have double states.’*’ Is compound existence possible? In the subsequent 
sections Nanawtawi emphasized the simplicity of existence and insisted on 
God's absolute unity, against the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Simplicity of Existence 

The very nature of God’s existence is evidently not compound, for com- 
pounds can be divided into smaller units. However, the last particle will 
always be an indivisible existent. This proves that existence itself is simple 
(non-compound) and that nothing can surpass this boundary of existence 
(i.e., nothing can be beyond existence).** God's unity or oneness (wahdat) 
means that there is no composition (tarkib) in His existence; His oneness 
rests on His stature of being the True One (wahid haqiqi), where oneness is 
not merely a question of number. God is the singular one, not numerical- 
ly one (wahid ‘adadi); He is “devoid of any complexity or composition,’ 
beyond division (tajazzi) and splitting (tab7d). The True One is not a com- 
pound. Here complexity is impossible. This is denoted with the terms unity 
(wahdat) and monotheism (wahdaniyyah), while splitting (tab 7d) refers to 
dividing a piece or part from a whole. Of course, the number one may be 
divided or split into smaller fractions and divisions; it is temporal (hudith) 
and contingent, for it is space- and time-bound. In contrast, the True One is 
beyond space and time. Rather, time and space are bound to the True One, 
which is neither illustrative nor is it restricted.™ 


Establishing Divine Monotheism and the Domain of Existence 

Nanawtawi further argues that it is logically impossible that the Neces- 
sary Existent’ (the strongest existent) allows another being to contain its 
domain. More simply, God does not contain other beings in Himself. The 
domain of existence is greater and inclusive of the domains of humans, 
animals, bodily objects, and even substance.** This is the only reason that 
these creatures are called existing (mawjid). Thus all spatial extensions fall 
under the domain of existence.*° 


The Second Argument 

Nanawtawi founded this argument on the premise that two different things 
cannot be an ‘illah (ratio lagis, or root cause) of a single fact.” If there exist 
two or more necessary existents, they will be distinguished from each other 
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(or else they will be the same). Since they are existent, they share the com- 
mon characteristic (sifah) of existence but are distinguished on the basis 
of something else, a distinguishing quality.** Although there is a rational 
possibility that one of these two existents has no assured qualities along- 
side existence, that is ultimately illogical (the quality of existence alone is 
impossible, apart from an existent). Through this discussion, Nanawtawi 
works to establish the absolute and unadulterated existence of God’s es- 
sence, concluding that a composite existence (which is a single attribute) 
cannot be caused by two assumed distinct factors of the two necessary be- 
ings. If there were two necessary beings, distinguished from each other and 
at the same time from their common existence, the relation between the 
necessary being and that common existence would be like the one between 
the earth and sunlight: separable. Two things are only inseparable if one 
of them is the root cause (‘“llah) and other is the effect (maul), like the 
sun and sunlight. Yet if these necessary beings could be separated from 
their existence in common, they would no longer be existent. Thus we must 
conclude that there is only a single necessary being. The above discussion 
is meant to argue against the literal sense of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
According to Nanawtawi, in Christianity, “God is one and three in its literal 
meaning”® (not in some exclusively metaphorical sense)—a notion which 
is here polemically undermined. 

The single and absolute necessary being, which has no quality other 
than existence (mawjid mutlaq),” is in fact the source (makhraj) of all ex- 
istence and other necessary existents. But the question remains: what is the 
root cause (ʻillah) of a common existence? Do both of these existents share 
two different additional qualities which distinguish them? If that were so, 
the common existence should have two root causes.” A single accidental 
existence cannot be originated from two original and innate sources, while 
a single original source can be the cause of innumerable accidental exis- 
tences. As a result, common existence, which is a single thing, cannot be 
the reflection of something else for two different assumed necessary exis- 
tents.” For instance, if two different qualities (e.g., knowledge and poten- 
tial) of two different assumed beings are supposed, they cannot separately 
be the root cause for each effect: rather, both of them differentiate each 
other essentially along with their common existence.” Thus existence and 
the object diverge like sunlight and the earth, which do not have an innate 
relationship.” No essential, logical link keeps them from separating. Thus 
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existence and the quality must be distinguished, invalidating its originality 
and implying the existence of a prior necessary being. 


None is Equal to Him in and Beyond the Domain of Existence 

There is a singularity in existence (wujūd). According to Nanawtawi, “the 
source (makhraj) [of an existent] shall definitely be single.’ Thus, the exis- 
tence of an existent is borrowed from the necessary existent. Secondly, that 
domain surrounds all other domains (see Q. 4:126), so there is no possibil- 
ity of the existence of another domain in and beyond His domain. 


In All Circumstances Existence is Boundless and Infinite 

Existence is limitless and infinite. If we restrict existence and consider it 
finite and limited, then we must assume another infinite and absolute exis- 
tence beyond the limit of this finite existence. Thus there is no absolute and 
infinite beyond the existent (mawjid); in this condition, existence (wujid) 
must be assumed to be absolute and infinite. 

Nanawtawi further explains the impossibility of plurality and partner- 
ship in divinity. Real plurality (ta‘addud haqiqi) may exist only on the sole 
condition that nothing be similar and unified. In contrast, oneness (wah- 
dat) depends on singularity. If numerous deities cast similar qualities and 
attributes, then there is a possibility of a certain unity, though only to the 
degree of their being qualified (mawsif bi-I-wasf). Thus it is also impossible 
that there are multiple gods or creators with a single quality (wahid sifat); 
the partner gods then would only have borrowed, not innate attributes.” 


God Cannot Have Relatives 

On the ground of the above discussion, Nanawtawi claims that God's 
innate existence is distinguished from all other existences. Since God is 
the source of all existence, He cannot have partners or relations (which 
would entail God not being singular, but being part of a class). Nanaw- 
tawi writes: “When it is accepted that God is One without partners, then 
He will have no father, no mother, no son, no brother, etc. That can only 
happen when plurality is imagined despite the unity (singularity) of the 
category.” Humans only have relatives from their own respective class and 
category. If God had such relations as do creatures, then God must be a 
class, species, or category—which is impossible, since the above discussion 
has proven that there is no duality in divinity. Christians claim that the 
Bible calls God the “father” and Jesus His “son”, but Nanawtawi argues both 
that the authenticity of the present biblical text is altogether questionable” 
and that the use of such terms, if and when they occur, is metaphorical 
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rather than literal. “Sometimes subjects, out of love, call their kings and 
rulers ‘father’ or ‘mother’; also, it is common that out of love a ruler calls 
all his subjects his ‘sons’ and ‘daughters: Similarly, out of devotion, any sage 
or prophet would have called God ‘father’ Third, Jesus was born to the 
Virgin Mary, not as the “son” of God, which clearly contradicts the singu- 
larity of monotheism.’ That was a miracle of the sort through which God 
shows His power and signs: technically, such miracles are events contrary 
to the habitual course of things in nature, which can only happen through 
the divine will and omnipotence. In much the same way, God first created 
Adam without parents; and then created Eve without a mother; and then 
created Jesus without a father—but none of them were begotten by God 
as His progeny; else Adam must literally be the first son of God, which no 
theology claims! Mary begot Jesus as a divine sign, through God’s capacity 
of making her bear a child without a male. God sent to Mary the Archangel 
Gabriel to give her the glad tiding of a son, for Mary was not able to bear 
the command of God directly (without the angelic intermediary).'” 

There is also an important clarification to be made. If contradicting 
beliefs are found in the doctrines of two different religions, then these con- 
tradicting beliefs should be compared rationally and logically. Christianity 
and Islam have several common beliefs, such as in God and His innate ex- 
istence, revelation, and Jesus. However, Jesus’ status in these two religions 
differs, each religion claiming a divine writ for that status, for which condi- 
tion logic and rationality are the means by which to compare their claims. 


Words which Create Confusion Must Be Outlawed 

Nanawtawi states that the Christian understanding of the terms “Father” 
and “Son” is erroneous. Indeed he argues that any terms which create con- 
fusion and ambiguity should be disqualified from the religious domain." 
At the least they require a much more developed hermeneutics. For in- 
stance, ifa king out of love calls any one of his subjects his “son’, that person 
cannot be assumed to be the king’s real son and heir or venerated as is 
the king. That man cannot be established as a member of the royal family 
despite the king’s appreciation and calling him “son”. The human class of 
royalty is not distributed through language (the king calling a subject his 
“son’). And since God is not even a class or category of humanity, how then 
can it be possible that a person from the category of creatures is associated 
with God as His son? Of course, all humans irrespective of class share com- 
mon habits and needs'*—but there is no consistency between God and 
human based on their respective class and category.'™ 
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Refutation of Sonship 

Dependency is antithetical to divinity, argues Nanawtawi. God is innate, 
and innate existence is completely free from want and dependency. Knowl- 
edge, potential, anger, beauty, etc., are subject to their existence (wujid). 
A thing without existence cannot attain the above attributes. How is it 
possible that someone become a scholar but not exist? These attributes of 
knowledge, potential, and so on all necessarily belong to an existent. If that 
were not the case, then all attributes would exist without existence. It is 
evidently confirmed that God has these attributes and is in want (hdjah) 
of nothing, for such dependency only exists where the needed object is 
unavailable.’ Rather, God is free and pure from all deficiencies and errors: 
endowed with every perfection (jami‘ al-kamalat).'® If there were a lack of 
perfection (kamal), that would be a fault in His divinity. All existents (maw- 
judat) are subject to God’s will for their existence, but God is not subject 
to any will.” Therefore all qualities other than existence are subject to that 
existence (wujid). 

In his commentary, Ahmad extends this discussion and writes that 
Nanawtawis statement “Deficiency is nothing except the lack of perfec- 
tion”™® is the foundation of the argument that “deficiency is the negation 
(intifa’) of a quality which is nonexistent.” That is, being deficient is an 
absence of perfection. If the source of all qualities is existence (wujiid), then 
the source of deficiency is necessarily nonexistence (‘adam), which is the 
innate attribute of all possibilities. 

This also clarifies confusions about the relationship of good and evil, 
perfection and deficiency. If good attributes are the shadow (zill) of the 
attributes of the necessary existent, then evil and deficiency will be the ab- 
sence of a reflection of the divine. Since the source of evil is not existence 
but the nonexistence of divine reflection, which is one of the attributes of 
all possibilities, there is no possibility of benefiting from such evil. In ad- 
dition, there is a difference between benefit (ifadah) and creation (khalq). 
The former obtains through already-existing things, while the latter refers 
to originating something from nonexistence. In these terms, God is the 
creator (khaliq) of evil but not its benefactor (mufayyid).""° 
Man is Full of Desires 
In this discussion Nanawtawi states that (unlike other creatures) the more 
man has power and abilities, the greater his desires. More than any other 
creature, moreover, man exploits resources on this earth. And man’s natu- 
ral habits—urinating and defecating among them—are integral to his life. 
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With such ungodly attributes, man cannot achieve divinity. Thus, including 
man in godhood (assimilating two separate classes) is clearly erroneous." 
Nanawtawi further argues that allowing for the filiation of two separate 
classes (a divine father and a human son), however much they share cer- 
tain qualities, contravenes the rational order. However much humans and 
monkeys may be considered together on the basis of their shared needs for 
nourishment and rest, for instance, a creature with needs (ihtiyajat) cannot 
be associated with the One, the Creator, who is free from want and need 
(mustaghni). 

Arguments Based on Jesus’ Actions 

Nanawtawi states that through his actions Jesus expressed worshipping 
God (‘ubidiyyah) rather than being worshipped (ma ‘bidiyyah). There is 
no proof of him demanding to be worshipped." Along with his other hu- 
man attributes, Jesus lived a life as a pious servant of God and worshipped 
God as he was enjoined. Taken together, these elements overwhelmingly 
contradict him having a share in divinity. 

Nanawtawi further considers the miracles of Jesus, which could be in- 
terpreted as being the work of a deity. He argues that miracles are always 
part of the prophetic careers of divine messengers; such miracles do not ob- 
tain without the command and will of God.” If other prophets before and 
after Jesus likewise had miracles performed at their hand, without these 
entailing a share of divinity, then Jesus's miracles do not grant him a special 
distinction. 


Arguments Against the Trinity 

According to Nanawtawi, the doctrine of the Trinity contravenes the prin- 
ciple of religious belief and must be condemned—for belief must be treated 
like any other report, while the basis of religion rests on its validity.'* If 
the belief is right, the religion is right; if the belief is wrong, the religion is 
wrong." The other parts of a religion, which include worship and other 
rituals, depend on this basic belief. Based on this principle, a simultaneous 
Oneness and Trinity is logically impossible, a claim as explicit as sunlight 
(meaning, not requiring further proofs or argument)—to say nothing of 
the fact that Christianity lacks rational or literal proofs for establishing the 
Trinity, and even the Bible (so Nanawtawi argues) does not endorse that 
doctrine.” However astute Christian scholars’ hermeneutics, Nanawtawi 
insists that a religions fundamental creed must be clearly proclaimed in its 


scripture and not require esoteric interpretation.!!” 
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Rule of Hearing and Seeing 

Revealed (naqli) or rational (‘aq/i) arguments are unacceptable against an 
eternal truth or principle. For instance, the rising of the sun from the east is 
an eternal and unalterable truth; the falling of objects on earth is a principle 
of gravity, and this is an absolute principle and law. No adversary’s argu- 
ment can be sustained against them. Put otherwise, rational or revealed 
proofs are “heard,” while beliefs which are confirmed directly, experien- 
tially, without bearing any supporting proof, are “seen”. For example, one 
person watches the sun set on the horizon while the other sits inside and 
announces sunset based on a clock. The one watching the sun will be abso- 
lutely sure if and when the clock is wrong; for a clock is made for showing 
the correct time but is rejected when it contradicts reality and human ob- 
servation and experience. In these terms, the present text of the Bible must 
be deemed something that is “heard”, because it has passed through histor- 
ical recensions and distortions, while the eternality of God is as strong as 
something that is seen. Nanawtawi writes: 


As such the clock is made for letting us know the time [of an event], but 
has no weight against the [direct] viewer [of the event]. And the reason 
of this is that there is a possibility of error in the clock. Similarly, the Bible 
was meant to guide but has no credibility against sanity (and there should 
be no confusion that we reject the [present] Bible which was [once] re- 
vealed by God but [now] has no credibility) because there are possibili- 
ties of error in copying the present copies of the Bible."® 


According to Nanawtawi the Christian doctrine of the Trinity contradicts 
the eternality of God and His absolute oneness; thus it is similar to some- 
thing that is heard instead of something that is seen. 

Nanawtawis Christian opponents in this debate argued that the fun- 
damentals of religion are not tested on logic and wisdom; rather, they are 
established and eternal truths, like scientific principles and laws.'’? Nanaw- 
tawi also argued against this claim. According to him, 


However, the eye (should it not squint, which leads it to perceive reality 
differently; nor have weak vision, which leads it to improperly perceive 
reality) does not err in seeing reality and its perception (idrak) needs no 
mediator.!”° 


Thus, astuteness is free from obscurity. He further states, “Similarly, sagacity 
and acumen do not err in recognizing reality.’ Rationality needs no further 
reference or evidence for perceiving reality.”! This was Nanawtawiss logical 
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point of view, which Padre Knowles and his colleagues did not respond 
to. Furthermore, Nanawtawi argued against the credibility of the present 
versions of Bible and insisted that religious doctrines cannot be based upon 
the Bible, given the latter’s historical corruption as scripture.'” 
SS 

This article has comprised an anglophone introduction to the Qasmi Sci- 
ence. It finds that Nanawtawi followed Avicenna’s philosophy with a logi- 
cally rigorous commitment to Islamic creed. His arguments in support of 
religious doctrine insist that belief is rational, in contrast to his Christian 
adversaries Knowles and Scot, both of whom admit that belief pertains to 
the supernatural and thus is extrarational. Beyond the specifics of their 
dispute, this study finds that the arguments between Nanawtawi and his 
Christian opponents are significant from the comparative religious studies 
point of view, as well as for opening a new vantage on the intellectual histo- 
ry of nineteenth-century South Asia. 
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Abstract 


More than any other period, the last hundred years have witnessed. 
a rise in the accessibility of information through books, media, and 
the internet. This introduced new ways of learning and sharing Is- 
lamic knowledge. In this article, I consider how traditional Islamic 
knowledge and pedagogical techniques are challenged by the grow- 
ing number of lay Muslims participating in religious discussions 
through print and the internet. I explain why the ‘ulam@ perceive 
self-learning as a threat not only to the ostensibly proper under- 
standing of religion but also to the redefinition and reinvention 
of their authority. I observe how print and digital media caused a 
shift away from the necessity of the teacher and facilitated autodi- 
dactic learning and claims to authority. Despite their criticism of 
self-learning, Traditionalists have embraced the internet in order to 
remain relevant and to compete with non-experts. 


Writing is inferior to speech. For it is like a picture, which can give no an- 
swer to a question, and has only a deceitful likeness of a living creature. It 
has no power of adaptation, but uses the same words for all. It is not a legit- 
imate son of knowledge, but a bastard, and when an attack is made upon 
this bastard neither parent nor anyone else is there to defend it. —Plato 
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Introduction 


Several scholars have written on the nexus of new media, the transmis- 
sion of knowledge, and religious authority in Islam.’ These works trace the 
development of new media and its challenge to authority. However, there 
remains a need to examine the educational methods of traditional learning 
in order to understand why religious scholars (the ulam) are critical of 
self-learning. Misunderstanding why the ‘ulamd are opposed to religious 
education that takes place outside of traditional methods can result in 
mischaracterizing their opposition as being simply in defense of their own 
authority. To remedy this gap, this article will explain why traditionalist 
scholars consider their educational methods integral to the proper frame- 
work for understanding Islam. 

In his article “The Death of Expertise,” Tom Nichols argued that any 
assertion of expertise today is immediately dismissed as an appeal to au- 
thority. He insists that what has taken place is not the “death of expertise” 
per se but the collapse of distinctions between those of achievement in an 
area and those without. This difference is undermined by focusing on the 
errors and fallibility of specialists in order to deconstruct their authority. In 
such a climate, claims of expertise are viewed as specious efforts to stifle di- 
alogue.” Perhaps this is most obvious in the practice of dismissing facts and 
expert opinions as “fake news.” Nichols writes that this broader process is 
linked to globalized communication removing gatekeepers in publications. 
Prior to the internet, journals and op-ed pages were often strictly edited. 
Participation in public debate required submission of an article, which had 
to be written intelligently, pass editorial review, and stand with the author's 
name attached. This process, which previously applied to even local news- 
papers, has been overtaken by self-published blogs, comment sections in 
articles, and YouTube videos which can all be anonymous.’ 

The internet poses a challenge to clergy and experts in most religious 
traditions, but of these Sunni Islam is particularly challenged because of 
its not having formal ordainment of religious authority.‘ Prior to print and 
the internet the ‘ulam were able to confine scholarly texts and material 
among themselves.’ The internet has changed this drastically, and Tradi- 
tionalist ‘ulama’ who train in highly didactic systems are particularly 
challenged by it. 
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Defining Traditionalism 


As a matter of clarification, it is useful to identify what Traditionalism 
means and how it is used throughout the article. Granting that this group 
is not monolithic, my usage of the term “Traditionalists” refers to Muslim 
scholars who consider adherence to a madhhab, speculative theology, and 
Sufi orders to be representative of the true embodiment of Islam.‘ Tradition 
is often used to refer to practices of a particular group that stands in con- 
trast to modernity or accepting change, but this is not entirely accurate or 
fair.’ In Islamic history, religious knowledge was primarily validated by a 
connection to past individuals and institutions, such as an isnād back to the 
Prophet, an ijaza traced back to a teacher, or a disciple connecting himself 
back to a Sufi master.: William Graham argues that “Traditionalism” is not 
a rejection of change, but consists of a belief that connection with a model 
past and persons is the only sound way of reforming society. Tradition- 
alism is based on the past but is fluid and not stuck in it. Put differently, 
Traditionalism could be likened to science, where present works build on 
and cite past experiments which are deemed “credible?” Traditionalism is 
primarily a commentary tradition where it is essential to cite and take into 
consideration previous scholarship." It is not a mere inheritance from the 
past but, as Muhammad Qasim Zaman notes, it is “constantly imagined, 
reconstructed, argued over, defended, and modified?" 

What distinguishes Traditionalists from self-taught scholars is not nec- 
essarily the content of what it means to be an observant Muslim, but rather 
the proper modes by which religious knowledge is acquired. For Tradition- 
alists it is not sufficient for one to hold the correct beliefs and practice the 
rituals of Islam. One must also acquire knowledge from a teacher who is 
well-grounded in the tradition through an established chain of teachers 
going all the way back to the Prophet. Mohammad Fadel writes: 


Mastery of religious values emerges through a process of acculturation 
that enables novices to embody those values. This process of accultura- 
tion is distinct from, and transcends intellectual cognition (4m) of, reli- 
gious truth. While religious truth may be a proper subject of instruction 
(taTim), mere instruction, without reliable teachers who properly em- 
body Islamic teachings, cannot produce properly acculturated religious 
subjects.” 


Therefore, Traditionalists believe that individuals cannot achieve credi- 
bility or authority in the religious domain without a teacher. Accordingly, 
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Traditionalists do not view themselves as a reform movement, but indi- 
viduals who are connected to the Prophet through a scholarly chain of au- 
thorities. The teachers in this chain make up tradition. Historically, the 
madhhabs were part of a judicial process located in the courts and legisla- 
tive branches of government. Because there is no state today that legislates 
by Islamic law, Traditionalists attempt to preserve the continuity of the legal 
tradition. In this article I use the term “traditional learning” to refer to the 
pedagogical process of “handing down” knowledge and the attitude of val- 
uation and attachment to the maintenance of tradition (i.e. the content or 
ideas) through that process. 

Traditionalism is a current within Sunni Islam that adheres to what 
is considered authentically rooted in revelation, has crystallized under the 
banners of scholarly juristic consensus (ijma‘), and has been passed on as 
Islamic knowledge (“lm naqli) in chains of scholarly authority (isndd). It 
is a current that is didactic and instructional, which stands in opposition 
to autodidactic “do it yourself” Islam.’ Zaman explains that “it is a com- 
bination of their intellectual formation, their vocation, and, crucially, their 
orientation viz., a certain sense of continuity with the Islamic tradition that 
defines the ‘ulama as ‘ulama.”!> Put simply, my use of the term Tradition- 
alists broadly refers to ‘ulamd’ who serve as the guardians, transmitters, 
and interpreters of Islamic knowledge. For the ‘ulamd’ Islam can only be 
properly understood under the tutelage of a teacher. This must not be mis- 
understood as a complete rejection of the internet or books, but a rejection 
of them as the only means of learning and obtaining religious authority. 

It is the sense of continuity that distinguishes Traditionalist ‘ulama’ 
from other autodidactic, reformist, or modernist versions of Islam. Al- 
though Muslim feminists, progressives, secularists, and Salafis are all dif- 
ferent, they share an anti-clericalist approach to the study of Islam. They 
tend to view the ‘ulamd as backward and as barriers that prevent people 
from identifying the “true” teachings of Islam. They take Traditionalists to 
be the object of reform rather than its agents. Traditionalists’ insistence that 
lay people must perform taglid is often dismissed as an appeal to authori- 
ty—a conclusion that, while it might be valid, also ultimately dismisses the 
legitimate question of how religious authority is produced. 

In this article, I analyze Traditionalist criticisms of learning through 
the internet regardless of whether these critics themselves participate in 
online education. For Traditionalists who criticize learning from the inter- 
net, or complain about its being a source of confusion, often post their lec- 
tures on YouTube and consequently teach students whom they will never 
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meet. They therefore ironically become participants in the same modes of 
education that they caution against. While these critics do not condone 
learning solely from the internet, they do acknowledge the benefits and 
perhaps the necessity of participating in the online world in order to re- 
main relevant. Additionally, there are many institutions that teach through 
and by nontraditional curricula despite some of their leaders being critics 
of those who speak about Islam without traditional training. For instance, 
AlMaghrib Institute uses the pedagogical forms of corporate weekend re- 
treats in order to teach an Islamic curriculum, but they also have numer- 
ous instructors who do not have formal Islamic training. Graduates from 
traditional madrasas have also resorted to using a range of media such as 
blogging, video and audio recording, as well as websites, to give religious 
instruction. Qibla, an online Islamic educational institution, is comprised 
of traditionally-trained scholars who emphasize the importance of direct 
scholarship with a teacher but note that the world has changed and tradi- 
tional teaching methods must adapt to such change.'® 

Before examining how the internet challenges Traditional learning 
and expertise, I present how knowledge and authority were transmitted 
and preserved in Traditionalist circles. 


The Teacher-Student Isnad 


How does one become a scholar? What are the essential requirements, if 
any, for one to be deemed an expert of Islam? In traditional Islamic circles, 
knowledge was primarily meant to be transmitted through the teacher-stu- 
dent isndd, not solely through books. Authentic knowledge was stored in 
scholars, and the art of memory was among the most highly prized arts; 
scholars were masters of mnemonic tricks.'* Education through a teacher is 
what made knowledge trustworthy. The value and authority of knowledge 
were not inherent so much as generated through the process of knowledge 
being obtained through proper methods. 

Throughout the Muslim world, scholars have a wide range of differ- 
ences on a host of Islamic topics. However, religious authorities have also 
been careful in uniting that diversity within a harmonious prism, at the 
root of which is the connection between teacher and student. By this ac- 
count, when the chain of Muslim teachers who trace their learning back 
to the earliest Muslim schools of theology and law are bypassed, whether 
through self-study or studying in western universities, knowledge loses its 
authenticity and authority. Traditionalist Muslim scholars believe that the 
transmission from a teacher to a student creates and transfers authority. It 
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is the living tradition that passes on sacred learning. To innovate one’s own 
commentary on tradition, without the collective commentaries of genera- 
tions explained by a teacher, is considered inauthentic.” 

In this chain, the teacher is expected to gradually guide the student in 
the studying of texts through a curriculum. Without the teacher, students 
would be left on their own and may arbitrarily study advanced texts they 
are ill-equipped to deal with. Muhammad ‘Awwama (b. 1940), a Syrian 
hadith scholar, explains that today people approach classical sources and 
proof-texts directly without studying the basics of Islam. This often results 
in them considering their opinions to be superior to the four madhhabs.” 
In traditional Islamic learning, students were given the tools to understand 
scripture before approaching scripture directly. Consequently, the core of 
the curriculum was the study of fiqh works, whereas hadith collections 
and commentaries on the Qur’an were studied only as supplements to the 
law. A teacher was essential to this process of learning. Students typically 
began with memorizing the Qur’an and learning from local scholars. If 
they proved themselves capable, they would then travel from city to city 
learning from scholars of different specialties. As students completed the 
study of a book with a teacher, they would receive an ijaza (license to teach) 
testifying to their accomplishments.” A student’s knowledge was evaluated 
based on the number of certificates he obtained as well as the scholars he 
received them from.” 

Unlike the modern university system, it was not where one studied 
but rather with whom one studied that was important in traditional Islam- 
ic learning. This is noted from the biographical dictionaries of medieval 
scholars, which tell us little about where the person studied and are virtu- 
ally silent about the schools in which a young scholar received his training. 
It is not that information about one’s education was unavailable, but that 
one’s teachers were most important. Historians and biographers regularly 
provided long lists of scholar’s teachers, a sort of curriculum vitae. One of 
the most critical elements of this curriculum vitae consisted of the names 
of those on whose authority one transmitted Islamic texts.” 

In their earliest stages, students would learn the Qur’an and Sunna 
through the scholarly class. It was understood that novice students, let 
alone laity, cannot extract rulings from these sources independently, for 
that job was limited to the mujtahid. Lay Muslims having direct access to 
scholarly texts without the tutelage of a teacher would prove catastrophic 
for the scholarly class. Traditionally-trained scholar Yusuf Talal DeLoren- 
zo argues that, for instance, very few people are equipped to analytically 
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work with Bukhari’s Sahih, a work that is readily available online in Ar- 
abic and translation. He points out that in traditional learning circles the 
Sahih al-Bukhari was studied only after a student had spent years learning 
the classical disciplines such as Arabic, rhetoric, and literature, the rational 
sciences of logic and Islamic legal theory, the many Quranic sciences from 
elocution (tajwid) to Qur’anic exegesis (tafsir), and the science of hadith. 
Only after a student had demonstrated his mastery of these subjects was he 
allowed to attend lessons on the Sahih of Bukhari, which were usually given 
by the most learned and respected of all teachers.” 

DeLorenzo goes on to state that in the traditional educational scheme, 
there were many reasons for this graduated approach. The status accord- 
ed to Bukhari’s Sahih was so elevated that only those who had mastered 
the classical disciplines were considered prepared to take on its study. The 
Sahih is so full of technical nuances related to principles of hadith (usil 
al-hadith) and the biographical handbooks (ilm al-rijal) that a thorough 
understanding of those subjects is required if they are to be entirely appre- 
ciated. Similarly, unless one has mastered other classical disciplines, there 
is much of significance that will be overlooked.” DeLorenzo explains that 
bypassing a teacher and studying texts directly results in profound misun- 
derstanding of scripture: 


The word I recall the shaykh using to describe what results when the un- 
prepared non-scholar attempts to read the hadith literature was fitnah, or 
a trial, in the sense that the person would be so confused and overcome 
after undertaking such an uninformed and one-dimensional reading of 
that literature (i.e., in translation without the presence of a shaykh to 
guide him/her through the obstacles) that he or she would face a crisis in 
their religion, a trial of spiritual proportions.”° 


The insistence on learning from a teacher was meant to supervise the stu- 
dents methodology and interpretation of scripture. Without the super- 
vision of a teacher, knowledge was not considered legitimate. “Awwama 
explains that even those who have reached great scholarly achievements 
are still in need of a teacher or peer to provide feedback for knowledge 
to be authentic.” Studying with a teacher and having a group of scholars 
to consult is necessary even for the greatest of scholars. Studying with a 
teacher for a few years and then resorting to self-study without scholars is 
insufficient.” 

In order to accrue legitimacy as scholars, students were required to 
spend a significant period of time learning from scholars. The completion 
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of the study of the book would involve a reading back of the text along with 
its explanation. If this were done to the teacher’s satisfaction, the student 
would then be given a license to teach (ijaza). The ijaza system was a schol- 
ar’s method of licensing others to teach his works and serves as a testimony 
to the student’s scholarship. The student was left in no doubt that he was 
a trustee in his generation as part of the long tradition of Islamic learning 
handed down from the past, and he was now responsible for continuing 
this chain to the next generation.” 

This method of learning included reading an entire text line by line in 
the presence of a teacher who provided guided commentary on each state- 
ment. Often this was accompanied by a careful grammatical analysis of why 
each word was selected and what it implies. The teacher would shed light on 
what kind of theological and legal messages the author is delivering in his 
phrasing. This didactic fashion of teaching was often accompanied by stu- 
dents’ questions and teacher-student debates. This form of active learning 
was meant to yield increased structure, feedback, and interaction, prompt- 
ing students to become participants in constructing their own knowledge 
rather than passive recipients. For Traditionalists this was the only way to 
read a text and retain its authority in uncertain terms.” 

In hadith circles, whenever a student finished explaining a hadith to 
his teacher, the student would place a mark next to the hadith to distin- 
guish it from those that had not yet been so read. Even when a student 
knew hadiths through books, he was not entitled to use those hadiths for 
teaching or his own compilation until he received them through such rec- 
ognized methods of learning. This supervision served as a form of peer re- 
view. Hadith scholars labeled someone who bypassed this process as being 
a sariq al-hadith (hadith thief). Despite the fact that the information itself 
was accurate because it was taken from the teacher's book, the individual 
was not considered an authority in the hadith because of the method by 
which he obtained it.*! 

Learning a text with a teacher was meant to ensure that texts were not 
distorted or severely misconstrued. At a practical level, many Arabic texts 
(whether individual hadiths or entire books) were written without many 
vowels and diacritical marks. Reading a book properly required learning 
it from a teacher who heard it read aloud.” Muhammad Mustafa al-Azami 
(d. 2017) argues that at times, Muslim scholars intentionally used difficult 
words or script to force students to learn directly from scholars. He states 
that even the third Caliph ‘Uthman made certain the Qur’4n was written 
in a fashion that would ensure that a student would learn it directly from a 
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scholar and not on his own. Although they existed and were employed at the 
time, skeletal dots and diacritical marks were both absent from “Uthman’s 
compilation of the Qur'an. By its consonant-heavy and dot-less nature, 
“Uthman’s Qur’an was shielded from the guiles of anyone seeking to bypass 
oral scholarship and learn the Qur’4n on his own; such a person would be 
readily detected if he ever dared to recite in public.” Among the arguments 
that Traditionalists make is that scripture was always divinely sent with a 
prophet to explain its contents. Prophets were sent without scripture, but 
scripture was never revealed without a Prophet.* This rationalization is 
based on the notion that people would not have the capability to properly 
understand scripture without the teaching of a Prophet.’ The Prophet’s ex- 
planation of the Qur’an was meant to preserve its meaning, without which 
the text would be misunderstood. Part of the preservation of scripture and 
text is to preserve and pass down its “proper” understanding. As a result, 
traditional religious authority is characterized through established, super- 
vised approaches to texts. When learning and education take place outside 
of this supervised system it can become haphazard. Traditionalists like 
‘Awwama characterize modern auto-didacticism as educational disorder 
(al-fawda al-‘ilmiyya).*° 

Ultimately, the teacher-student link was intended to prevent non-ex- 
perts from speaking on behalf of religion. Traditionalists believe that only 
those who have undergone particular training have the right to interpret 
scripture. 


Imitating the Prophet 


Sunni Muslims hold the Prophets Companions in the highest regard be- 
cause they are believed to have embodied his teachings and etiquette.” The 
Andalusian literalist scholar ‘Ali Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) stated that no 
one can ever surpass the generation of the Companions, who are unrivaled 
in their righteousness.** The status they were given in Sunni doctrine is a 
result of their being the nearest to the Prophet in time as well as their ap- 
plication of Islam. Education at the hands of scholars who link themselves 
back to the earliest generations is an attempt at attaining a portion of the 
Prophetic inheritance. Therefore, Traditionalists hold the scholarly class in 
high esteem because they collectively embody knowledge and characteris- 
tics that can be traced back to the Prophet.” 

Scholars attempted to embody the teaching methods of the Prophet 
because his pedagogical techniques were considered to have the greatest 
impact. A famous hadith describes scholars as “heirs of the Prophets,’ and 
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Traditionalist ‘ulama’ viewed themselves accordingly.“ This manifested it- 
self by how a scholar’s closest students were called his ashab (companions). 
George Makdisi explains that earlier scholars intentionally modeled their 
relationship with their students on that of the Prophet and his Compan- 
ions. He states, “Just as the Prophet was the leader with followers, each 
school consisted of a leader, imam, with followers, sahib, pl. ashab?' Schol- 
ars attempted to replicate the Prophet-Companion/teacher-disciple mode 
of transmission in all of the Islamic sciences. The importance of the Proph- 
et as a pedagogical role model is noted from the many hadith collections 
which contain chapters that specifically describe how Muhammad taught 
his community. These hadith collections can be seen as handbooks of pro- 
phetic pedagogy.” 

Imitating the Prophet’s pedagogical methods was important because 
of the knowledge the teacher transmits to the students but also for the per- 
sonal characteristics the students inherit from their teachers. Education is 
not merely information or knowledge, but it consists of fostering morally 
upright individuals. The traditional educational paradigm emphasizes the 
importance of specific religious rituals, behaviors, and norms of attaining 
knowledge. Kasper Mathiesen notes that being a student in traditional 
learning circles “implies suhba, studying with and being in the presence 
of ijaza-holding scholars in order to absorb their spiritual hal (state of 
heart and being)?” 

The teacher-student relationship was meant to ensure that students 
learn from their teacher’s spiritual state. By shadowing a scholar, a student 
was expected to absorb his spiritual state in intellectual exchanges and in 
mundane activities. This provided the student with a model of scholarly eti- 
quette and instilled a reverence for the scholarly class. The spiritual element 
of learning necessitates the insight of a teacher and cannot be accomplished 
by self-learning. In some cases, such as hadith transmission, it was not 
common for students to have a close relationship with the hadith-master 
they transmitted from. Nevertheless, the student would learn to observe 
the scholars in general. In other words, it was not always necessary to close- 
ly accompany one particular scholar, for learning from multiple scholars 
could have a similar impact.“ 

Muslim scholars since the third century after the Hijra have produced 
a large number of works presenting guidelines for knowledge acquisi- 
tion. The existence of these guidelines demonstrates that in contrast to 
most modern education systems, in traditional Islamic learning a teacher 
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is primarily a murabbi (mentor). Yedullah Kazmi argues that emphasis in 
education has more recently shifted from who the teacher is to what the 
teacher teaches. In other words, the knower is distinguished from what he 
knows so that the scholar is simply a transmitter of information. Describ- 
ing this phenomenon, Kazmi writes: 


What a teacher is expected to bring to the class is what he/she knows and 
not what he/she is. What a teacher is is purely an accidental quality with 
little or no relevance to his/her competence as a teacher as long as he/she 
has the necessary credentials and no criminal record.” 


The shift from who the teacher is to what he teaches closely relates to the 
purpose and nature of education. Islamic sciences were not distinct from 
spirituality. Jon Anderson makes the interesting observation that the 
modes of transmission, the master-pupil relations, and the cohort networks 
of Sufism and Traditionalist ‘Uulama’ are very similar.” Many Sufis were not 
only spiritual seekers but scholars of hadith and jurisprudence. Those who 
were not such scholars were nevertheless learned to some degree in reli- 
gious sciences.“ Even madrasas built exclusively for training ‘ulamd’ were 
often paired with khanqahs.* Scholarship was usually a central part of the 
spiritual endeavor. The process of traveling and learning from a scholar 
was considered a spiritual experience in itself, one that was based on nos- 
talgia and longing for a connection with the Prophet.” Scholars and hadith 
narrators wanted to be as close to the Prophet as time allowed. They used 
isndds as a means to teleport back to the Prophet, and the shorter isndds 
were better not only because they decreased the likelihood for error in 
transmission, but because they became a means of close connection to the 
Prophet’s blessings. In Sufism, the isndd was the chain of transmission for 
the Prophet's blessings, teachings, and esoteric knowledge.” 

Kazmi argues that there are two kinds of knowledge: theoretical and 
personal. Theoretical knowledge is what we normally associate with the 
term knowledge: “It is abstract, formal, impersonal, universalizing and 
almost completely objectifiable in language, either natural or artificial or 
a combination of the two.’ Personalized knowledge is incapable of be- 
ing fully formalized or objectified and is entirely dependent on linguistic 
communication and, more importantly, through styles and strategies for 
living.” Although these two forms of knowledge are distinct, for traditional 
scholars they cannot be separated; when they are, knowledge loses its legit- 
imacy. In traditional learning circles, it was only when they were combined 
that knowledge was considered authentic and proper. 
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This personalized-theoretical knowledge is communicated not only 
through language but also, among other things, through strategies for 
living and orientation to knowledge and the world. Obtaining knowledge 
only through reading texts is considered insufficient since it does not pro- 
duce the essential processes of self-transformation and moral and spiritual 
purification that are at the core of Islamic education." The teacher-student 
relationship, on this model, is based on presence, closeness, and fellowship. 
The passing of information and knowledge can occur over the internet, but 
it takes place in a space that fosters distance and disembodiment. As reli- 
gious education shifts to the internet, we can therefore expect a reduction 
in Traditionalist standards of knowledge production. 


Decline of Traditional Education 


The decline of traditional Islamic education had been drastically altered 
as early as the late 1700s. Napoleon Bonapartes invasion of Egypt and the 
introduction of the printing press were important factors affecting religious 
authority.” Later, the fall of the Ottoman Empire, colonization of Muslim 
lands, and the rise of secular governments in the Muslim world further 
contributed to the decline of the traditional pedagogical methods neces- 
sary to religious authority. Modernization, the institutionalization of reli- 
gious knowledge, and the breaking up of the “old” order of learning have 
produced a “democratization” of knowledge acquisition and transmission. 
Several socio-political events served as points of entry that led to the de- 
terioration of the infrastructure of Islamic educational institutions, which 
undermined and neutralized the teachers who were perceived as a threat 
to secular governments. These include the push to modernize the Ottoman 
Empire, the imbalance of political powers, and the weakening of traditional 
elites.“ The caliphate served as an embodiment of Muslim unity in terms of 
scholarship too, not only politically. Those who had religious authority, and 
therefore spoke for Islam, were traditionally-trained scholars who held in- 
fluential positions in government and education. In the Ottoman Empire, 
the role of the scholars expanded as the respective bureaucracies expanded. 
It was the scholars who were responsible for the education of the nobility, 
who staffed various levels of judiciary, and who oversaw the charitable es- 
tablishments of the Empire. Members of this scholarly class ranged from 
those who led prayers in small towns to the most prestigious courtiers.” 
Through their positions as judges, muftis, guardians of religious en- 
dowments, scribes, and market inspectors, the ‘ulama’ served as the mouth- 
piece for various branches of Islamic tradition. They held the recognized 
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authority to interpret scripture and define the religious outlook of society." 
Yet through the influence of European and colonial powers and the rise 
of secular governments in the Muslim world, traditional ‘ulama’ became 
disenfranchised and replaced by new elites. There developed a vacuum in 
religious authority, and it was not clear who spoke for the religion. This 
fragmented the authority of the ‘ulamd’ as the sole authoritative voice of 
Islam and opened the door for reformers who were critical of the scholarly 
class. 

Reformers believed that the traditional pedagogy led to exaggerated 
reverence for teachers, which resulted in blind and uncritical imitation of 
scholarship. Traditional education was criticized as being limited to the 
memorization of texts and the study of commentaries of legal manuals that 
had little bearing on the contemporary world. The Egyptian Mohammad 
‘Abduh (d. 1905) deemed traditionally trained ‘ulamd’ to be backward, 
irrelevant, and out of touch with contemporary issues because they were 
studying manuals, commentaries, and glosses that were not able to address 
the issues of modern times. He sought to introduce new methods that 
would provide solutions to the problems of the Muslim world. ‘Abduh’s first 
experience with learning by rote, memorizing texts and commentaries of 
laws for which he was given no tools of understanding, was formative to his 
later commitment to a thoroughgoing reform of the Egyptian educational 
system.” 

‘Abduh was at the forefront of replacing traditional learning methods 
with the modern university system. To meet the threat of European-style 
institutions, many Islamic educational institutions were compelled to intro- 
duce western methods such as formal curricula, new subjects, entrance and 
course examinations, formally appointed faculties, and budgets that were 
subject to external governmental control. The Tunisian scholar Tahir b. 
‘Ashtr (d. 1973) was also influenced by the efforts to reform education in 
Egypt and the opinions of ‘Abduh expressed in the Mandar journal. Schol- 
ars like ‘Abduh and Ibn ‘Ashir were products of the nineteenth-century 
Euro-Ottoman culture of modernization. They sought to reform what ap- 
peared to be a lack of dynamism and innovation in Traditionalist organi- 
zations. For these individuals, the formulation of a defined plan by ‘ulama@ 
who are aware of the requirements of the time and place is the first step 
toward educational reform.®' Traditionalists often criticize ‘Abduh for his 
role in discounting the works of classical scholars. Muhammad ‘Awwama 
rebukes ‘Abduh for criticizing most of the books that were being taught at 
al-Azhar, because this led many young intellectuals to also label them as 
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outdated and as a result to dismiss the scholars themselves. He states that 
this was the first rupture that disconnected Muslims from their scholarly 
tradition—perhaps an exaggeration but, according to ‘Awwama, ‘Abduh 
and others like him were the first in Islamic history to petition for a method 
of studying Islam that was critical and dismissive of classical scholarship.” 
For instance, Taha Hussein (d. 1973) a distinguished figure in Egypt’s mod- 
ernist movement, was inspired by ‘Abduh’s criticism of previous scholar- 
ship. He promoted the idea that Islamic scholarship and most of its sciences 
were full of inaccuracies and fabrications. Hussein contended that pre-Is- 
lamic poetry was fabricated by later Muslim scholars for several reasons, 
one of which was to give credence to Qur’anic myths.® Husseins views 
attracted significant backlash which led him to abandon some of his more 
radical claims. Nevertheless, his highly critical approach left a significant 
impact. 

Between the late eighteenth until the early twentieth centuries, sweep- 
ing transformations produced by modernization programs as well as Euro- 
pean imperialism were leaving their impact on the position of traditionally 
trained ‘ulama’, facilitating the emergence of new spokesmen for Islam. 
Moreover, modern education brought with it new disciplines and methods 
of teaching, depriving the ‘ulamd’ of their centuries-old monopoly over the 
educational process. This produced new types of professionals and intellec- 
tuals who considered traditional Islamic knowledge irrelevant.“ Since the 
‘ulama’ were supported by the Ottoman Empire, many of their institutions 
lost funding with the Empires decline. Traditional scholarship and educa- 
tion declined when the state stopped supporting them.® 

With the world rapidly changing from technological and scientific 
perspectives, many in the Muslim world aspired to catch up with the west 
and the traditional method of learning became more unpopular. Today, 
shari‘a sciences are considered to be the domain of the underachiever. A 
degree in shari‘a, generally speaking, does not lead to a well-paid career. 
The Tanzimat reforms of Ottoman Sultan Mahmid II adopted some as- 
pects of western law, and thereby initiated a challenge to the supremacy of 
Islamic law. However, the fall of the Empire resulted in replacing the entire 
Islamic legal system with western substantive law. Consequently, the state, 
which was the major funder of education and employer, no longer needed 
experts in Islamic law. Colonial governments’ consolidation of education 
systems further marginalized Islamic knowledge. Along with a shift in ed- 
ucation, Muslim legal systems were largely replaced by the introduction 
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of European codes. David Waines notes that, “In both cases it meant that 
those trained in traditional Islamic knowledge, the ‘ulama’, were disen- 
franchised and replaced socially by a new secularized Muslim elite” 

The shift away from employing the ‘ulamd’ in governmental positions 
is important to understand the rise of intellectuals who did not undergo 
traditional training. However, their unemployability is also important for 
understanding how the ‘ulama viewed themselves. The notion that the 
ulam were merely “religious” professionals was novel. Prior to the rise 
of secular states, the primary function of the madrasas was the education 
of scholars for state employment.® Although the loss of this function has 
meant the Sharia is now institutionally inoperative, it remains an important 
moral resource. 

New educational systems paralyzed Traditionalist institutions. Schol- 
ars and students who studied in the Traditional system for years were out 
of work and not recognized by the state. Most students entering college 
sought to become doctors, engineers, teachers, or lawyers. It was students 
who could not get into any of these schools due to poor grades that would 
study Islamic sciences in the departments and faculties newly established 
at modern universities. The state and public accepted them as religious au- 
thorities due to this accreditation—which outraged Traditionalist scholars, 
who had undergone a much more rigorous curriculum and educational 
system and now had little hope in a career or being accepted anywhere 
outside of Traditionalist circles. Göran Larsson explains that “Slowly, it 
became more rewarding to hold a doctoral degree from a Western univer- 
sity than to have a similar degree from an Islamic educational institution” 

The adoption of the modern university system over the traditional ed- 
ucation helped diminish the authority of the ‘ulama’ and paved the way for 
others to be considered authorities. Eickelman explains that the introduc- 
tion of mass higher education in the Middle East has eroded the position 
of Traditionalists. He notes that “Religious authority in earlier generations 
derived from the mastery of authoritative texts studied under recognized 
scholars. Mass education fosters a direct, albeit selective, access to the 
printed word and a break with earlier traditions of authority?” ‘Awwama 
laments that the shift in educational methods produced a new generation of 
professors who teach Islam based on what they think, even if that disagrees 
with the four schools of law or hadith scholars such as Bukhari or Muslim.” 

The style of religious training through university system constitutes a 
significant break with the earlier emphasis on the written word, mediated 
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by an oral tradition and geared toward a mastery of accepted religious texts 
acquired through studying with recognized religious scholars. The univer- 
sity system delineates subjects and prescribed texts are taught by a chang- 
ing array of teachers; competence is measured by examination.” Even the 
prestigious al-Azhar University was forced to abandon its age-old policy 
of requiring complete memorization of the Qur’an as a pre-requisite for 
admission.” 

Ultimately, the post-Ottoman political, educational, and religious con- 
text (shaped by colonization, modernization, and globalization) facilitated 
the contestation of traditional ‘ulamd@ and the issue of religious author- 
ity took center-stage. Traditionalists responded to the diversification and 
fragmentation of authority in the contemporary world by insisting that 
following the madhhabs protects individuals and the community from 
inconsistent application of Islamic law. In their view, bypassing traditional 
learning opens the door to legal anarchy and disorder.” 


The New Media’s Impact on Traditional Learning 


With the rise of the internet, the mass consumption of Islamic knowledge is 
now at people’s fingertips. Before the internet, anyone looking for detailed 
information on Islam had to consult a scholar or search through technical 
volumes. The overload of Islamic information available today has allowed 
people to learn without leaving their homes. While access to information 
is a great benefit to many, it comes with some pitfalls. The introduction of 
the printing press in the Muslim world played a certain role in the decline 
of traditional education, for an increased availability of books made it easy 
to learn without studying directly with a scholar. Because scholarship in 
the Ottoman Empire was primarily based on the ijaza system, those who 
claimed authority outside this system were not considered credible. 
Traditional educational methods consisted of a developed and layered 
scholastic tradition of religious interpretation, which otherwise constrains 
and regulates, in a rigorous fashion, the output of opinions. With the mini- 
mization of this method through the fall of the traditional institutions and 
the rise of print and the internet, it is striking how relatively easy it is to 
become an authority. The rise in new forms of communication and media 
(print, audio cassettes, television, and the internet) gave people an outlet to 
share their understandings of Islam even if they did not have formal train- 
ing in Islamic sciences.”* The use of audio cassettes in the 1960s and 1970s 
was even used by scholars to reach the masses. For example, the tapes of the 
famous Egyptian preacher ‘Abd al-Hamid Kishk (d. 1996) were distributed 
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all over the world. Mass higher education, print, and the internet provided 
unprecedented access to Islamic texts and subjected their interpretation to 
techniques outside the framework of Traditionalist education.” This ex- 
panded the pool of people who could participate in religious education. 
As noted, the nineteenth-century introduction of the printing press in 
the Arab world led to the emergence of a new class of Muslim intellectuals 
who successfully challenged the authority of the ‘ulama’. Without this new 
medium, the reformers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries would 
hardly have had the same impact.” For instance, print was essential to the 
popularity of Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani (d. 1999), the most influ- 
ential Salafi of the twentieth century. In 1957, Zuhayr al-Shawish (d. 2013), 
a Damascene Salafi, established a publishing house in Damascus, al-Maktab 
al-Islami, which early on built a reputation for itself as a scholarly press that 
published critical editions of classical works which bolstered the Salafi mis- 
sion, including many of the writings of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and his 
student Ibn Qayyim (d. 751/1350). These publications were distinguished 
because they contained detailed tables of contents and indexes, few print- 
ing errors, and most importantly, rigorous documentation of hadith. It was 
in this latter capacity—as the hadith editor—that Shawish hired al-Albani 
and through which al-Albani’s scholarship would be showcased.” 
Previously, al-Albanis writings were published through a Damascene 
reformist journal, al-Tamaddun al-Islami, which had limited circulation. 
Shawish published many of al-Albani’s earlier writings with al-Maktab 
al-Islami, and with his distribution networks established al-Albani’s name 
and reputation among Salafi publics in the Gulf and elsewhere. Indeed, it 
was al-Albān?s writings through al-Maktab al-Islami that attracted the at- 
tention of leading Salafis in Saudi Arabia such as the former mufti “Abd 
al-Aziz b. Baz (d. 1999). Al-Maktab al-Islami was al-Albani’s exclusive pub- 
lisher for decades until he had a falling out with Shawish in the 1990s and 
the two parted ways. Shawish’s pivotal role in spreading Salafi teachings 
was best expressed by “Ali al-Tantawi (d. 1999), who said, “Were it not for 
Zuhayr, the views of Nasir [al-Din al-Albani] would not have circulated.” 
Shawish and al-Maktab al-Islami helped spread a form of Salafism that fo- 
cused on hadith verification and authenticity as the basis for true religion. 
In contrast, for centuries, the ‘ulamd’ had the exclusive prerogative 
to scriptural interpretation and religious authority. Laity had no role in 
scriptural interpretation and did not have the tools to challenge religious 
authority because texts and outlets to share opinions were limited. A clear 
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example of how the mass proliferation of religious texts (through print and 
internet) have changed this considerably is the rise in Qur’anic transla- 
tions over the last twenty years.* Using the internet, one can find hundreds 
of previously non-existent Quran translations as well as hadith corpuses 
in multiple languages.” It is important to note that none of these internet 
sites are specifically autodidactic, but their collective presence has a mass 
effect. 

Charles Hirschkind notes that “the printing press threatened to unleash 
the sacred text from the structure of discipline and authority that governed 
its social existence and ensured its ethical reception.”*® This challenged tra- 
ditional pedagogical methods and provided an outlet for autodidacts to re- 
define Islam by taking its interpretation out of the hands of the ‘ulamda’ and 
appropriating for themselves the authority to interpret Islam. Once a book 
was printed it was now beyond the sphere of a scholar’s direct authority. 
It was no longer possible for him to influence the readers’ attitude toward 
the text. Additionally, the reader who lost communication with the scholar 
frequently ignored the commentary and focused solely on the original.* 

The laity’s independence from religious scholars and their direct access 
to scripture pose a significant challenge to the ‘ulamd’ because the latter are 
often asked by lay Muslims to explain the authenticity of the proof-texts 
they use as well as their method of coming to religious judgments. Göran 
Larsson explains that new information and technology are the agents that 
started the process in which the authority of Traditionalist ‘ulama’ came to 
be questioned. This paved the way for scholars who preferred ijtihdd over 
taqlid, because the former stresses the importance of the individual rather 
than of the scholar.” For instance, reformers like al-Albani, a self-taught 
Salafi scholar, may have inspired a “do it yourself” form of Islam. Al-Albani 
considers the teacher to be important in the learning process, but criticized 
taqlid and over-reverence of the scholarly class.** In particular, he insisted 
that lay people always ask scholars to provide proof-texts (dalils) for their 
legal opinions, which empowered lay Muslims to take the interpretation 
and reconciliation of scripture into their own hands.*’ 

The internet and searchable online religious libraries make it easy for 
lay Muslims to perform this “ijtihdd? The availability of sources is what led 
the Salafi Muhammad Sultan al-Khujnadi (d. 1960) to declare the parochi- 
alism of the four legal schools. By this account, one needs only the Qur'an 
and major hadith collections to understand the religion.** Fachrizal Halim 
refers to this as the phenomenon of “instant experts.” These are intellectuals 
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who may not be trained in Islamic legal knowledge in the same manner 
as traditional ‘ulama, but who are nonetheless capable of accessing the 
substantive content of legal knowledge.” The internet positions ‘ulama’ 
as being in constant competition with the algorithmic results of Google 
searches. Therefore, there exists an easy avenue to challenge established re- 
ligious interpretation and share it with the public, who most likely would 
not have come into contact with such views without the internet.” Intel- 
lectual Muslim reformers, da‘s, lay preachers, as well as entertainers offer 
themselves as the alternative voices of religious authority. 

Everyday Muslims do not need to rely on their local scholars as means 
of knowledge, because websites like Islamqa.info and Askimam.com allow 
them to ask a question comfortably without leaving their home or revealing 
their identity.” The removal of the human element from the educational 
process also provides a number of obstacles for traditionally-trained schol- 
ars. For instance, they worry that untrained persons are prepared to inter- 
pret Islam without proper education. Peter Mandaville correctly notes that 
one can never really be sure whether the advice received on the internet “is 
coming from a classically trained religious scholar or a hydraulic engineer 
moonlighting as an amateur ‘alim?” 

The phenomenon of seeking religious insight from non-experts 
through new media can be seen in the rise of Muslim televangelists and 
YouTubers. For instance, the shows of Egyptian televangelist Amr Khaled 
(b. 1967) are watched by millions across the world. Khaled has over thirty 
million fans on Facebook and over three hundred thousand subscribers 
on YouTube. In 2007, he was named the thirteenth most influential per- 
son in the world by Time magazine. Khaled broadcasts his religious advice, 
admonishments, and opinions on scripture to young viewers throughout 
the world. Ironically, Khaled is not a trained scholar of religion. He never 
studied at al-Azhar or any clerical institution or seminary but is rather an 
accountant by training.” Despite this lack of training and Traditionalist 
criticism of his authority, Khaled’s message appeals to a large number of 
Muslims who want an easy way to understand Islamic tradition. Khaled’s 
set is similar to Oprah Winfrey's and his style and method models that of 
Billy Graham and Joel Osteen.” Khaled and other YouTube scholars appeal 
to modern sensibilities which are often consumed with a flagrant sense of 
certainty. The anti-hierarchical, individually empowering, and simplistic 
hermeneutics of their methods appeal to many Muslims, but they stand 
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in stark contrast to Traditionalism, which provides a more complex and 
comprehensive approach to Islamic scripture. 

By the standards of traditionally trained scholars, Khaled is not qual- 
ified to express his opinions on Islam. Many ‘ulama’, including famously 
Yusuf al-Qaradawi (b. 1926), have questioned whether Khaled possesses 
the appropriate qualifications for his work.” Yet he is far from the only one 
to take on this role in a new way. As Reza Aslan notes, “All over the world, a 
slew of self-styled preachers, spiritual gurus, academics, activists, and am- 
ateur intellectuals have begun redefining Islam by taking its interpretation 
out of the iron grip of the Ulama and seizing for themselves the power to 
dictate the future of this rapidly expanding and deeply fractured faith?” 

The internet has reconfigured traditional structures of authority and 
new authorities are emerging. Opportunities to acquire knowledge about 
Islam have emerged through YouTube, online universities, social media, 
and search engines such as Google. Millions of people use the internet 
as their primary source of information about Islam. By asking questions 
to “Shaykh Google,’ students no longer have to spend money to travel in 
search of knowledge and experience the challenges and culture shock that 
accompanied it. Instead, they can simultaneously search themes and terms 
in the Qur’an, hadith corpus, and thousands of Islamic texts in an instant. 
The internet also allows laypeople to convey their own understanding of 
Islam. This has serious implications for the way in which Islam is learned, 
given the diverse material and perspectives available online, as well as the 
often random and non-systematic method in which this information is ac- 
cessed.” 

Traditionalists position themselves as master-mediators of an Islam- 
ic tradition that is complex. The internet and search engines create a cul- 
ture of immediacy (all answers are within the press of a button or a quick 
search). Traditionalists are thus often viewed as out of touch because of 
the difficulty in communicating the complexity of Islamic legal tradition 
without diluting it or undermining their authority.” In addition, they are in 
constant competition with popular preachers who attract large followings 
with appealing (if simplistic) presentations of Islamic subjects. 


Reservations Against Self-Learning Among Modern ‘Ulam?’ 


Traditionally-trained scholars historically cautioned about the educational 
pitfalls of learning without a teacher, as traced above. They held that books 
on their own are a threat to the epistemological basis on which Islamic rev- 
elation and traditional educational methods stood.” Traditionally-trained 
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scholars found self-learning problematic because it threatens the entire 
educational and authoritative system of Islamic learning. Without particu- 
lar expectations of qualifications through the teacher-student link, the un- 
trained could effortlessly claim scholarly authority. Abt Ishaq al-Shatibi (d. 
790/1388) argues that when this link is interrupted, heresy (bid‘a) occurs, 
because abandoning the adherence to a teacher is an indication of follow- 
ing an evil innovation in religion.” In other words, al-Shatibi considers 
knowledge acquired outside of this link to lack authority and validity. 

In contemporary times, this critique has been heightened. One might 
graduate from the most prestigious western universities, but if one did not 
learn Islam from a qualified Muslim teacher through the ijāza system, his 
knowledge is not considered authentic by Muslims who cleave to the tra- 
ditional system.’ The production of a scholar in the traditional system 
would not be possible by self-learning, intensive weekend seminars, or on- 
line classes. Studying directly with a teacher for extended periods was vital 
because it allowed the teacher to vouch for the student at the scholarly, spir- 
itual, and personal level. Those who do not follow the traditional method of 
learning tend to consider the Muslim community to have gone wrong and 
believe it their job to put it right. They attempt to retrieve the true teach- 
ings of Islam from what they regard as oppressive institutions which caused 
centuries of stagnant scholarship and blind imitation of scholarly author- 
ity. They believe that one will come to an authentic reading of scripture 
by putting tradition to the side and approaching Islamic texts with fresh 
eyes.’ The emergence of reformers over the last few centuries who insisted 
the texts are easy to understand opened the floodgates of individuals who 
dismissed the importance of scholarly expertise in textual interpretation. 

Muhammad Sa‘id Ramadan al-Buti (d. 2013), the Syrian scholar and 
one of the most influential Traditionalists of the twentieth century, explains 
that there are certain unequivocal texts whose meanings are easy to under- 
stand for both scholars and non-scholars. However, there are also verses 
that common Muslims cannot properly understand, such as verses relating 
to divorce, inheritance, prayer, and charity. In this case, it is only the ‘ulama’ 
who have the ability to interpret these texts. Traditionally-trained ‘ulama’ 
often defend their expertise and exclusive ability to interpret scripture by 
comparing themselves to experts in other fields, and warn of the chaos 
that would ensue if common people bypassed those experts.’ A common 
analogy is that of physicians being challenged by patients brandishing in- 
ternet opinions about treatments and diagnoses. Physicians would point 
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out the dangers of people practicing medicine based only on their online 
research.' However, the analogies provided by Traditionalists are often 
dismissed by popularist preachers as appeals to authority. 

‘Abd al-Fattah Aba Ghudda (d. 1997), a Syrian-born Hanafi hadith 
scholar, describes the phenomenon of interpreting religion without prop- 
er qualifications as “the affliction of modern times” (musibat al-‘asr). He 
states that some people think they can surpass previous scholars using only 
books, the Qur’an, Sunna, and their reason. Abū Ghudda notes that autodi- 
dacts argue that an unprecedented plethora of information is now widely 
available. Like other ‘ulama’, Abt Ghudda argues that there are things be- 
yond the texts, such as the interpretation of the scholarly community, that 
are lost when one studies alone. In his view, it is dangerously misleading 
to approach texts and discuss them outside of their historical, cultural and 
linguistic contexts.’ Isma‘il al-Ansari (d. 1997), a Saudi hadith scholar, 
observes that there are other problems with studying only from texts. Texts 
commonly have typographical errors; without a teacher to identify these 
mistakes the person will follow them unknowingly. Self-taught individuals 
bypass teachers in hopes of not performing tagqlid, but instead they end up 
performing taqlīd of printed books. He states, “This is what blameworthy 
taqlid produces from the one who blames praiseworthy taqlid!”' 

The internet often produces more confusion than knowledge. Al- 
though people may think they are learning when they search the inter- 
net, they are more likely to be immersed in data they do not understand. 
As Tom Nichols points out, “Seeing words on a screen is not the same as 
understanding them.”!”” Put differently, what often happens online is an 
avoidance of reading in the traditional sense. It is not reading with the aim 
of learning but reading to win an argument or to confirm a pre-existing be- 
lief. Experts who insist on a systematic method of learning and logic cannot 
compete with a machine that gives readers their preferred answers. "°° 

The late-Ottoman Hanafi jurist Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1258/1842), the most 
distinguished scholar of his time, explains that the absence of a teacher to 
correct students’ misunderstandings results in lay readers not fully grasp- 
ing technical terminology. Superficiality is what often accompanies self- 
study and is perhaps amplified in today’s era of immediate information and 
instant gratification.” Muhammad Hasan Hitou (b. 1943), a Syrian Shafi‘ 
jurist who studied at al-Azhar, gives an example of one of his own students 
who read a text that says Yandub saddu furja fi al-saff, which means that 
one who is praying can fill in the gap. The dots on the last letter in the 
word furja were missing, as is common in many Arabic texts. The student 
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mistakenly read it as “Yandub saddu farjihi fi al-saff,” which means that 
one should cover their private part when standing in line for prayer. When 
asked to explain the text, the student said that during prayer one should 
place a tissue in their underwear to ensure no urine gets on their clothes. 
Hitou notes that this student should not be chastized because he was learn- 
ing with a teacher and was happily corrected for his misunderstanding. 
However, autodidacts do not have anyone to correct their misunderstand- 
ing of texts. What is worse, Hitou explains, is that they also want to enforce 
their misunderstanding of texts on everyone else.'!° 

Mustafa al-Siba‘l (d. 1964), a prominent Syrian politician and hadith 
scholar, makes a similar point. He gives an example of a layperson who re- 
frained from getting a haircut on Friday morning for several years because 
he had read a hadith that prohibited halq before the Friday prayers. Even- 
tually, he learned that the hadith was actually talking about having groups 
sit in circles in the mosques (hilaq) because they disrupt and inconvenience 
the congregants." 

Traditionalists lament a new generation who have a superficial under- 
standing of Islam but are nevertheless in positions of leadership. Calls for 
ijtihad and reform include the non-trained layperson. Hitou notes that this 
call to ijtihdd evolved into a dismissal of the figh that tens of thousands of 
the greatest scholars of the umma contributed to in order to build an Islam- 
ic system that governed the Islamic world for fourteen centuries. He says: 
“This call to ijtihdd is actually an invitation to destroy this great structure.” 
He goes on to say that self-learning results in thinking that the early schol- 
ars were mistaken and accusing them of not following scripture. “They tell 
people not to follow the great classical scholars, but to follow the Sunna 
of the Messenger of God, as though the classical scholars were enemies of 
the Sunna.”'” Traditionalists consider the call to return to the Qur’an and 
Sunna instead of the madhhabs an implicit accusation that the madhhabs 
follow something other than the Qur’an and Sunna. What is meant by calls 
to prefer scripture over scholarly opinions is that the madhhabs should not 
be followed when they contradict a text. While that directive was directed 
toward the scholars, lay Muslims are now often included in this invitation 
to evaluate legal opinions in light of scripture. Consequently, lay Muslims 
begin questioning scholarly opinions despite their lack of expertise. 

Abu Ghudda notes that ijtihdd cannot be accomplished by only read- 
ing texts. That is a challenging endeavor for which most people are unqual- 
ified. He responds to autodidacts who claim to bypass the legal schools and 
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follow the Qur’an and Sunna, “So does that mean that Abū Hanifa, Malik, 
Ahmad, and Shafi‘ follow the Bible?! Some people think if they read a few 
books on hadith they become muhaddiths!”'" In other words, by claiming 
to use only their reason and scripture, autodidacts insinuate that ‘ulamda’ 
follow their personal opinions rather than scripture. 

When autodidacts discard traditional learning methods it is more than 
just cutting corners but a rejection of scholarly institutions and their au- 
thority. For traditionally-trained ‘ulama’, education is not only the ability 
to cite scripture but also to understand it according to their principles of in- 
terpretation. The internet created a democratization of Islamic knowledge 
that breaks down the standard notions of religious authority. This democ- 
ratization of knowledge was not viewed positively by everyone. Jonathan 
Brown explains that although there are frequent calls for a “Muslim Martin 
Luther,’ Traditionalist lamā’ would suggest that much of the turmoil and 
extremism in the Muslim world results precisely from unlearned Muslims 
deciding to break with tradition and approach their religion Luther-like, by 
scripture alone." For example, while condemning ISIS, Hamza Yusuf Han- 
son (b. 1960), a famous American Muslim, complained how “stupid young 
boys” have dismissed scholarly tradition which requires years of training 
for the superficiality and errors of internet searches.'° 

Similarly, Hitou notes that self-learning leads lay intellectuals to think 
that they have mastered texts, and they give fatwas that contradict scholarly 
consensus." This undermines traditional scholars because autodidacts use 
texts found on the internet to overshadow thousands of scholars trained 
within the traditional system. Abū Ghudda mockingly refers to the com- 
puter as hafiz al-‘asr (“the greatest scholar of modern times”), where people 
leave real-life teachers and resort to a machine for information.'!” Like Abu 
Ghudda, the American scholar Yasir Qadhi (b. 1975) describes the advent 
of online culture and its lack of appreciation for genuine knowledge as one 
“of the biggest tragedies of the modern era.”!'® 

Qadhi explains that most people cannot distinguish between a scholar, 
a student of sacred knowledge, an eloquent preacher who lacks knowledge, 
and a misguided individual. Although all of these categories of people exist 
offline, in the online world they are often indistinguishable. He cautions his 
Facebook followers that listening to lectures online in a haphazard manner, 
and from various disciplines, might give the false impression that one is 
grounded in Islamic sciences. However, he warns that most of these indi- 
viduals have not even studied a single science of Islam from cover to cover. 
Why is it challenging for people to distinguish between a lay preacher and a 
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scholar? The internet allows people to mimic intellectual accomplishments 
by indulging in what Nichols calls an “illusion of expertise” supported by 
an unlimited amount of facts. Oftentimes, these facts are themselves dubi- 
ous, given the internet’s flood of misinformation. Even then, facts are not 
the same thing as knowledge and scholarship. Typing words into a search 
engine is not research; rather, it is asking programmable machines that do 
not actually understand human beings and the questioner.” Traditional- 
ists propose that the best way to prevent misunderstanding is to have a 
real-life attachment to an actual scholar. Requesting that Muslims consult 
scholars in person is important from the Traditionalist perspective because 
it allows scholars to provide context beyond information found online. It 
also gives individuals the opportunity to ask questions rather than passively 
receive information. 

The Pakistani madrasa teacher ‘Adnan Kaka Khel suggests that mis- 
guidance in religion is guaranteed when there is an absence of personal 
transmission. In his view, opinionated modern scholars claiming to reform 
Islam using new methods of learning are actually carrying axes and demol- 
ishing the knowledge that Muslims preserved for over a millennium. Kaka 
Khel claims that these individuals do nothing but sow doubt about Islam. 
Online learning poses a threat to Traditionalist expertise because it creates 
a space where laity mistakenly equate a moving sermon or a post on social 
media with rigorous study of Islam under a genuine scholar. Qadhi echoes 
the concern of many Muslim scholars throughout the world when he states, 
“there is no substitute for going through the proper and professional train- 
ing of scholarship that has been the hallmark of this religion from the ear- 
liest of times?!” 


A Transformation in Islamic Education 


The internet is not the primary means of undermining the expertise of Tra- 
ditionalists. Rather, the internet accelerated a collapse of communication 
between experts and laypeople. This miscommunication between experts 
and lay people started much earlier with the printing press. Tom Nichols 
accurately explains that “the internet is the printing press at the speed of 
fiber optics.”!” The printing press and the internet not only challenged the 
authority of the ‘ulama’, they also changed it. While laypeople become 
more literate than ever before, scholars who train under the traditional 
method are generally unprepared to deal with that phenomenon. They are 
threatened by the internet because they feel they are witnessing the “death 
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of expertise” in which experts must suddenly compete with non-experts 
over the proper interpretation of religious texts. 

The internet also changed how scholars present themselves.” The ‘u- 
lamā’ were prompted to adopt technology in their teachings in order to 
attract wider audiences. Instead of students flocking to the classes of pres- 
tigious scholars, scholars now have fan pages, thousands of followers, per- 
sonal logos, and even professionally-edited videos with music and visual 
effects to attract viewers. In the space of the internet, traditionally-trained 
scholars, autodidacts, activists, as well as popular preachers are now con- 
sidered celebrities with hundreds of thousands of social media followers. 

This technological revolution transformed the nature of the stu- 
dent-teacher relationship and its etiquette. The internet strips away the 
social contracts by which Traditionalists sought to maintain scholarly 
etiquette and reduce extreme interactions. With instant messaging and 
private forms of communication, scholars can be contacted by men and 
women at any time of the day or night.’ The online relationship often 
conflicts with traditional pedagogical etiquette. Using their computers and 
smartphones, students can communicate with their teacher in real time. 
The distance between the teacher and the student grows shorter and the 
student-teacher etiquette that circumscribed their interactions changes. In 
the traditional scheme, students were required to leave their home, sit at the 
feet of a teacher, mingle with other students, pray in congregation, and live 
the lifestyle of a student of religious knowledge. Online learning lacks this 
human interaction which is an essential element of traditional learning. 


Conclusion 


Print and the internet changed the way modern Muslims learn and inter- 
act with Islamic knowledge. Many teaching institutions and individuals are 
adopting new modes of learning, remaking the dynamics of authority that 
historically structured traditional learning. Whereas previously it was the 
‘ulama’ who spoke for Islam, the internet allows everyone to share their 
views about Islam through videos, blogs, and social media outlets. Tradi- 
tionalists are sometimes critical of learning solely from the internet because 
it creates a space where laity can also participate in teaching Islam and re- 
shaping scholarly authority. Yet Traditionalists have ultimately embraced 
print and the internet in order to remain relevant and to compete with 
others who claim to speak on behalf of Islam. 

This new mode of learning causes a shift away from the integral sta- 
tus of the teacher in Islamic education. The internet produces a new form 
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of Islamic learning, one in which the teacher is a distant, unpersonalized, 
and customizable figure in the hands of the consumers of information. This 
technological transformation creates competition over religious authority 
between the ‘ulama’, who are trained in Islamic sciences, and religious 
activists, whose authority is based upon persuasion, charisma, and the in- 
terpretation of texts they access primarily through print and the internet. 
Although traditional learning is alive in many Muslim communities, tradi- 
tional education and authority are increasingly displaced and reshaped by 
individuals whose primary method of studying Islam is through text. 
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Islamist Exegesis of Q 3:110: 
The Islamic Doctrine of the 
Responsibility to Protect 


Brannon Wheeler 
Abstract 


Is there an Islamic version of the UN doctrine of the "Respon- 
sibility to Protect"? Are Muslims obligated to defend their own 
community, and to save the rest of the world from tyranny and 
oppression? The UN doctrine commits member s tates to p rotect 
people from certain types of harm, and specifically includes pro- 
tecting populations from their own governments. If a comparable 
Islamic doctrine exists, it is especially ironic that the UN doctrine 
is so frequently applied to Muslim majority countries in the Middle 
East. This irony allows for a new perspective on the continuing con- 
ceptual and physical conflicts between western powers and states in 
the Middle East. 


Introduction 


The “Responsibility to Protect” (R2P) doctrine, ratified at the 2005 World 
Summit, commits all the member states of the United Nations General As- 
sembly to using “appropriate diplomatic, humanitarian and other peaceful 
means” to “help protect populations from genocide, war crimes, ethnic 
cleansing and crimes against humanity.’ This includes a commitment to 
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“take collective action” when “national authorities manifestly fail to protect 
their [own] populations” from these same four threats.' 

This doctrine was first defined in a 2001 report of the UN International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty, primarily in response 
to recent events in Rwanda, Kosovo, Bosnia, and Somalia.” In 2005 the so- 
called “second” Gulf War was at its height. In 2011 the UN invoked R2P as 
a reason for military intervention to protect civilian population from the 
threats and actions of the Libyan government. Qatari, UAE, and Jordanian 
forces fought alongside NATO forces. In 2017, Gareth Evans, one of the 
primary drafters of the original R2P doctrine, argued that R2P should ap- 
ply to fighting the Islamic State in Iraq, to protect civilian populations from 
“genocide” and “mass atrocities” that are “unrivalled in their savagery.’ 
Others have argued that R2P applies (or at least should be) to the conflicts 
in Syria and Yemen. 

Given that so much of the conception and invocation of R2P seems to 
apply to Muslim-majority states in the Middle East, and indeed is directed 
against Muslim regimes in the Middle East, it is reasonable to ask: Is there 
an Islamic version of the Responsibility to Protect Doctrine? The following 
pages attempt to answer this question by examining two broad and inter- 
related ideas. Part one focuses on modern Islamist discourse concerning 
the responsibilty of Muslims to “save the world” based on the exegesis of 
the identity and eschatological rôle of the “best community” mentioned 
in Q 3:110. Part two analyzes classical and modern Muslim conceptions 
of “migration” (hijra), as the religious obligation both to emigrate and to 
protect migrants. The conclusion suggests the irony of the clash between 
the UN doctrine of R2P and the Muslim community’s understanding of its 
response to the results of that doctrine. 


Saving the World 


In 2006 President Mahmoud Ahmedinejad of Iran delivered a speech in 
Tehran at the opening session of the annual International Conference of 
Mahdaviat Doctrine.’ His speech was about the coming of the long-await- 
ed messianic Mahdi al-Qa’im who would appear at the end of time and 
preside over an era of universal peace and justice. During the course of the 
speech, President Ahmedinejad stressed that Shi“ Muslims accepted all re- 
ligions as true and that the Mahdi would be recognized by all people when 
he returned—Christians would see Jesus, Jews their Messiah, Buddhists the 
future Buddha Maitreya, and Muslims their Mahdi. 
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He explained that there were two main views, shared not only by Mus- 
lims but also by those of other religions, concerning how we, as humans, 
could hasten and help to bring about this messianic utopian age. One view 
is that found most commonly in classical Imami Shi‘l scholarship and tra- 
ditions—that the return of the Twelfth Imam was to be preceded by the 
dissolution of religion, an increase in injustice, and the spread of chaos. The 
sixth Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq is recorded as saying that the Mahdi will return 
when injustice, tyranny, and moral degradation have overtaken the earth.* 
Such traditions are known from non-Shi‘l sources as well, including re- 
ports from the prophet Muhammad found in the authoritative collections 
of hadith.° 

This sort of eschatology, Ahmedinejad claimed, was behind the actions 
of people like Abū Mus‘ab al-Zarqawi, spreading chaos and irreligion in an 
attempt to bring about the apocalypse.° Certain Sunni traditions, recorded 
by Shi‘i scholars, linked back to sayings of the prophet Muhammad and his 
followers, foretell specific hardships befalling the people of Syria and Iraq.’ 
The tenth and eleventh century Shi‘l scholar known as Shaykh al-Mufid 
(d. 1022) cites a tradition that there will be a conflict in Syria that will de- 
stroy the country at the end of time, and another prophecy describing the 
destruction in Baghdad caused by fire from the sky, widespread war, and 
blood coating the people of Iraq.* 

The other view, according to Ahmedinejad, is that the Mahdi al-Qa’im 
would appear and usher in the eschaton when the people of the earth had 
created a world that was already full of the peace, justice, and prosperity 
that the millennial reign of the Mahdi represents. Muslim eschatology does 
contain references to specific events, such as the Arabs resisting and throw- 
ing off the influence and occupation of foreign powers at the end of time.’ 
Muslim exegetes understand Q 2:30 as God entrusting humanity with cus- 
todianship of the earth and its inhabitants.'° Not unlike the Jewish notion 
of “fixing the world” (tikkiin ha-‘olam)," this alternate Islamic conception 
of the Mahdi al-Qa’im understands the coming messianic age not as wait- 
ing for a savior but as a call for social action (backed by economic, political, 
and military means) to reform the world and re-establish the Muslim world 
community (umma). The age of the Mahdi al-Qa’im is one of social justice, 
bounty of the earth, human security, and the harmony of all religions.” 

Such eschatological thinking is rooted in Islamist discourse draw- 
ing on themes and principles embedded in classical, traditional Islamic 
thought. Both Sunni and Shi‘ traditions contain prophecies of how the 
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Muslim world community (umma) is to arise at the end of time to save 
the world from ruin and usher in the apocalypse. In large part, the models 
articulated by Ahmedinejad rely on the Muslim exegesis and application of 
Q 3:110 and related verses. 


You are the best community (umma) produced for humanity, command- 
ing what is known to be right (al-ma ‘rif) and forbidding what is wrong, 
and believing in God. If only the People of the Book had believed, it 
would be better for them. Among them are believers but many of them 
are disobedient. 


Classical Muslim exegesis explains that the “best community” are the 
followers of Muhammad, and that it is this community that will benefit 
the rest of humanity. In his commentary on Q 3:110-112, the well-known 
Quran exegete Ibn Kathir (d. 1373) claims that although some scholars say 
this community is only those early Muslims who fled as refugees with the 
prophet Muhammad from Mecca to Medina, the verse actually refers in 
general to all communities that are governed by and follow what is known 
to be right." 

This “best community” is often understood in apocalyptic terms. The 
prophet Muhammad is reported to have said to his followers that they were 
the last of “seventy” communities God sent to earth, the best and the one 
most honored by God." ‘Ali b. Abi Talib relates that the prophet Muham- 
mad claimed that his community was the best because he had brought to 
them, from God, victory in battle and the “keys to the earth” unlike any 
prophet before.'* Many Muslim exegetes cite a number of hadith reports 
in which the prophet Muhammad says his community will save the world, 
superseding the communities of Moses (the Jews) and Jesus (the Chris- 
tians).'° In other hadith reports the prophet Muhammad states that only 
one community out of the seventy raised upon the earth will enter para- 
dise, the other sixty-nine being punished in Hell.” Comparing this “best 
community” to Muslims martyred in an apocalyptic battle in Syria, Anmad 
b. Hanbal relates that it is this one chosen community, consisting of only 
70,000 righteous believers, that will enter paradise without being judged."* 

More recent Islamist discourse likewise emphasizes and draws upon 
the apocalyptic character of Q 3:110. The modern Egyptian thinker Sayyid 
Qutb (1906-1966), for example, says that this “best community” consists of 
the true believers who do not break into sects and disagree after clear signs 
from God have come to them. They are the ones who have shining faces 
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from the mercy of God, not those whose faces are dark and assigned a great 
punishment.” Qutb identifies this chosen community with a “vanguard” 
of responsible Muslims who will pave the way for the re-establishment of 
the universal Muslim community. 


There must be a vanguard committed to this undertaking, a vanguard re- 
solved to stay the course and navigate a vast sea of jahiliyah that has taken 
root in every region on earth. As it proceeds, this vanguard must, on the 
one hand, remain detached from the surrounding jahiliyah and, on the 
other hand, keep in contact with it. The vanguard committed to such an 
undertaking must recognize the ‘signposts along the road’ to know the 
nature of its role, the essence of its task, the purpose of its commitment, 
and the point of its departure on this long journey. It must also recognize 
its position in relation to the jahiliyah that is firmly entrenched through- 
out the globe.” 


Qutb’s placing of this “vanguard” in the context of a modern version of the 
“jahiliyah” into which the prophet Muhammad and his followers formed 
the original umma is consistent with classical exegesis of Q 3:110 and other 
verses.”! The famous Iranian historian and exegete al-Tabari (d. 923) refers 
to an interpretation of the verse in which Qatadah b. al-Nu‘man reports 
that he heard the prophet Muhammad say that this “best community” will 
be singled out by God from all the rest of the world on the Day of Resur- 
rection.” 

Along these same lines, Hassan al-Banna (1906-1949)—the founder of 
the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt—cites Q 5:54, linking the “best commu- 
nity” of Q 3:110 to an elect few sent by God: 


Then God will bring a people whom he loves and who love him, humble 
toward believers and powerful against unbelievers, striving in the way of 
God, and fearing not the reproach of any reproacher. That is the bounty 
of God, which he brings to whom he will. (Q 5:54) 


A report, given on the authority of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 728), cited by the 
Khorasani hadith specialist Ahmad b. Husayn al-Bayhaqi (d. 1066) in his 
Dala’il al-nubuwwa, identifies the “people whom he [God] loves and who 
love him” as the first Caliph Abt Bakr and his followers who fought against 
the Arabs who rejected Islam after the death of the prophet Muhammad.” 
The Iranian hadith scholar ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi Hatim (d. 890) and 
al-Tabari both relate that al-Dahhak said Abū Bakr and his followers were 
loved by God because they “did jihad” (jahada-hum) against the apostates 
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during the so-called “wars of apostasy” until they returned to Islam.” By 
linking Q 5:54 with Q 3:110, al-Banna establishes that the “best communi- 
ty” is the one that is commissioned with re-establishing the true Muslim 
umma, implementing what is known to be right and protecting against 
what is wrong. 

The modern Syrian writer Muhammad Rashid Rida (1865-1935) simi- 
larly compares the “best community” of Q 3:110 with a modern-day version 
of those Muslims who followed the prophet Muhammad in establishing the 
original Islamic umma in the face of opposition from the pagan Arabs. In 
his commentary, Tafsir al-manar, on Q 3:110, Rida cites Q 8:74-75: 


Q 8:74 Those who believed, emigrated (hājarū) and strove in the path of 
God (jahadi fi sabil allah), those who gave shelter and aided, truly they 
are the believers. For them is forgiveness and noble sustenance. 75 Those 
who believed [after the Hijra], emigrated (hdjari), and strove (jahadu) 
with you, they are of you... 


Both al-Banndas link to Q 5:54 and Rida’s reference to Q 8:74-75 em- 
phasize that the “best community” is to be that one consisting of believers 
who actively work, following the example of the prophet Muhammad and 
his earliest followers, toward the re-establishment of the umma.” 

For the Ayatallah Ruhollah Khomeini (1902-1989) the first Supreme 
Leader in Iran (1979-1989), the jurists (fuqaha’) must take on the initiative 
to lead other people toward the re-establishment of the Islamic state that 
can alone effectively command what is right and forbid what is wrong in 
the world.” 


Now that no particular individual has been appointed by God to assume 
the function of government in the time of Occultation, what must be 
done? Are we to abandon Islam? Do we no longer need it? Was Islam 
valid for only two hundred years? 


Not to have an Islamic government means leaving our boundaries un- 
guarded. Can we afford to sit nonchalantly on our hands while our ene- 
mies do whatever they want?...Or is it rather that government is necessary, 
and that the function of government that existed from the beginning of 
Islam down to the time of the Twelfth Imam is still enjoined upon us by 
God after the Occultation, even though he has appointed no particular 
individual to that function? 
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The two qualities of knowledge of the law and justice [required of the 
leader of the Muslim community] are present in countless fugahd of the 
present age. If they would come together, they could establish a govern- 
ment of universal justice in the world. 


The jurists are those specializing in extracting from revelation those prin- 
ciples which are to be applied to creating the Islamic state.” Although it is 
specifically Imami Shi‘l in character, predicated on the idea that the Imam 
will be the individual most qualified to lead the Muslim community once it 
is re-established, the outlook of Khomeini is in agreement with that of oth- 
er Islamist thinkers like Qutb and al-Banna. In his commentary on Q 3:110, 
the Egyptian scholar Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suyuti (d. 1505) re- 
lates that the “chosen” community is to be identified with those God “chose 
with knowledge over the worlds” in Q 44:32.” 

And not unlike Qutb and al-Banna, Khomeini maintains that the pur- 
pose of this jurist custodianship is to protect. Recalling the classical exe- 
gesis of Q 3:110, Khomeini insists that the best community to lead is that 
which is not divided and broken into conflicting sects.” 


In the past, we did not act in concert and unanimity in order to establish 
proper government and overthrow treacherous and corrupt rulers. Some 
people were apathetic and reluctant even to discuss the theory of Islamic 
government, and some went so far as to praise oppressive rulers. It is 
for this reason that we find ourselves in the present state. The influence 
and sovereignty of Islam in society have declined; the nation of Islam has 
fallen victim to division and weakness; the laws of Islam have remained 
in abeyance and been subjected to change and modification; and the im- 
perialists have propagated foreign laws and alien culture among the Mus- 
lims through their agents for the sake of their evil purposes, causing peo- 
ple to be infatuated with the West. It was our lack of a leader, a guardian, 
and our lack of institutions of leadership that made all this possible. (28) 


And this duty to protect is founded not on the protection only of co-reli- 
gionists but on upholding the revealed principles of safeguarding the op- 
pressed and weak from tyranny and oppression. 


Hundreds of millions of Muslims are hungry and deprived of all forms 
of health care and education, while minorities comprised of the wealthy 
and powerful live a life of indulgence, licentiousness, and corruption. 
The hungry and deprived have constantly struggled to free themselves 
from the oppression of their plundering overlords, and their struggle 
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continues to this day. But their way is blocked by the ruling minorities 
and the oppressive governmental structures they head. It is our duty to 
save the oppressed and deprived. It is our duty to be a helper to the op- 
pressed, and an enemy to the oppressor. 


It is the duty of Islamic scholars and all Muslims to put an end to this 
system of oppression and, for the sake of the well-being of hundreds of 
millions of human beings, to overthrow these oppressive governments 
and form an Islamic government. (25) 


The Hamas charter of 1988 also opens by citing Q 3:110-112.*° The charter 
invites all Muslims (article four) to help re-establish the “best community,” 
at a “time when Islam has disappeared from life” (article nine), to “be a 
support of the weak, a victor to the oppressed; with all its might, using all 
of its energy, to realize the truth and defeat the falsehood, by words and 
action, here and everywhere it can reach and affect a change” (article ten).*! 

The purpose and mission of this vanguard is to restore the original 
Muslim community, one that has been lost along with the institution of 
right and wrong that is meant to govern the world. Qutb specifically links 
the nascent vanguard with the earliest Muslims following the prophet Mu- 
hammad. 


This umma must be restored to its original form so that Islam can once 
again perform its appointed role as leader of humankind. It is essential 
to excavate this umma buried beneath the rubble accumulated from gen- 
erations of ideas, practices, and systems entirely unrelated to Islam and 
the Islamic way. 


Islam is unable to perform this role, however, unless it is actualized in 
society or in a community...The Muslim community has not existed for 
many centuries, for it is not a ‘land’ in which Islam has been located, nor 
is it a ‘people’ whose forebears lived under an Islamic system at one time 
in history. Rather ‘the Muslim community’ is a group of human beings 
whose customs, ideas, practices, laws, statues, values, and guidelines all 
emanate from the Islamic way of life (manhaj). The community with 
these characteristics ceased to exist the moment that rule of God’s law 
vanished from the earth entirely. 


Banna likewise argues that only true Islam, embodying the values revealed 
to the prophet Muhammad and applied by his earliest followers, can per- 
form this mission. 
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No regime in this world will supply the renascent nation with what it re- 
quires in the way of institutions, principles, objectives, and sensibilities to 
the same extent that Islam supplies every one of its renascent nations. The 
noble Qur'an is full of passages descriptive of this particular aspect, and 
contains numerous exemplary parables concerning it—in general or in 
detail—while it deals with these aspects clearly and precisely. No nation 
adheres to it without succeeding in its aspirations. 


This is not unlike the sort of language used by Mu‘ammar Qadhdhafi (1942- 
2011) in his call for the construction of a new Islamic society that would 
hearken back to the revealed principles upon which the original Muslim 
community was founded.” 


The time has come to manifest the truth of Islam as a force to move 
mankind, to make progress, and to change the course of history as we 
changed if formerly. 


We are a people with authentic roots set deep in history, and the truths 
about which we speak were present before the formation of American 
society which leads to capitalism, and present before Marxist philoso- 
phy, the philosophy of the communists who lead communist society... 
because of this, we call it ‘the third theory’ in the sense that we have here 
a third thing which may be the first, in fact, is the first, and also the last.” 


In this discourse, Islam alone can lead humanity toward a social, political, 
and economic order that will preserve universal human rights. 


Thus, the world is not led to the true path. We have the true path...it 
was present before communism and before capitalism. America is only 
a century old, whereas these words have been present with us for more 
than a thousand years. The rights of man existed among us before the 
American society was formed. When we articulated the rights of man, 
the American continent was devoid of human life. Now they have been 
present for 200 years and have started bragging that they are the ones 
who have fashioned the rights of man...also the communist revolution 
of 1917 is of very recent vintage.” 


This echoes classical interpretations of Q 3:110, such as that recorded by al- 
Tabari and others on the authority of Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 722), the student 
of Ibn “Abbas (d. 687), that the “best community produced for humanity” 
is that which commands what is known to be good, protects against what is 
wrong, and believes in God.” Banna upholds the Quran itself as the source 
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of the principles needed to create a more just and socially responsible world 
order. Qadhdhafi says the same thing: 


We must take the Qur’an as the focal point of our journey in life because 
the Quran is perfect; it is light, and it in are solutions to the problems of 
man...from personal status...to international problems.*° 


Not only does the Qur'an record the divine commandment to command 
the good and forbid the wrong, but it also contains the principles of what 
informs the “good” and the “wrong’, providing answers to the problems of 
the world. 

Also echoing Q 3:110, Khomeini explains that it is these revealed prin- 
ciples embodied in the Islamic umma that can allow Muslims to establish 
what is right and protect against what is wrong. 


In order to assure the unity of the Islamic umma, in order to liberate the 
Islamic homeland from occupation and penetration by the imperialists 
and their puppet governments, it is imperative that we establish a govern- 
ment. In order to attain the unity and freedom of the Muslim peoples, we 
must overthrow the oppressive governments installed by the imperialists 
and bring into existence an Islamic government of justice that will be in 
the service of the people. 


For Khomeini, the requirement to stand up an elect vanguard that leads to 
the re-establishment of a community governed by the revealed principles 
of what is right and wrong for the benefit of all humanity is equivalent to 
the “act” of Islam. 


No one can say it is no longer necessary to defend the frontiers and the 
territorial integrity of the Islamic homeland; that taxes such as the jizya, 
kharaj, khums, and zakat should no longer be collected; that the penal 
code of Islam...should be suspended. Any person who claims that the 
formation of an Islamic government is not necessary implicitly denies 
the necessity for the implementation of Islamic law, the universality and 
comprehensiveness of that law, and the eternal validity of the faith itself. 


The apocalyptic nature of the need to implement the revealed principles 
that will protect the weak and promote righteousness is present in all of 
these contemporary Islamist thinkers and figures. For Qutb, living in the 
midst of the Cold War, the existential character of the world-wide crisis 
means that the obligation for Muslims to act is compelling.” For Qutb, the 
implementation of the soteriology outlined in Q 3:110 is urgent. 
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Humanity today is standing at the brink of an abyss, not because of the 
threat of annihilation hanging over its head...but because humanity is 
bankrupt in the realm of ‘values; those values which foster true human 
progress and development...This is abundantly clear to the Western 
world, which realizes that it cannot provide values for humanity and can- 
not even persuade itself of the justification for its own existence. 


At this critical moment of confusion and disorder, the time of ‘Islam’ and 
the ‘umma’ have arrived. 


Banna, having lived through the Great War and experiencing the effects of 
the world-wide Depression, heralds a similar urgency: 


The civilization of the West, which was brilliant by virtue of its scientific 
perfection for a long time, and which subjugated the whole world with 
the products of this science to its states and nations, is now bankrupt and 
in decline. Its foundations are crumbling, and its institutions and guiding 
principles are falling apart. Its political foundations are being destroyed 
by dictatorships, and its economic foundations are being swept away by 
crises. The millions of its wretched unemployed and hungry offer their 
testimony against it, while its social foundations are being undermined 
by deviant ideologies...Its people are at a loss as to the proper measures 
to be taken and are wandering far astray. 


Muslims have a pressing duty not only to protect other Muslims but to 
save the whole of humanity from imminent destruction. Using the exegesis 
of Q 3:110 and other verses, these Islamist thinkers developed a kind of 
“doctrine” elaborating on the responsibility of the Muslim community not 
only to protect its members but also to rescue the whole of humanity from 
its impending (and self-imposed) demise. 
Hijra 
The calls for action articulated by each of these Islamist thinkers can be 
seen as the application of an eschatological vision of Q 3:110 to a major if 
not global and existential threat to human security. For Hasan al-Banna it is 
the Great Depression, for Sayyid Qutb and Mu‘ammar Qadhdhafi it is the 
Cold War, and for the Ayatallah Khomeini it is the colonialist intrusions 
(including Israel) into the region as exemplified by US and European sup- 
port for tyrannical regimes like that of the Shah in Iran.’ 

In the twenty-first century, one of the most pressing crises facing Mus- 
lims around the world is the refugee crisis. Especially within the Middle 
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East but also affecting Muslim communities in other parts of the world 
such as Myanmar and the Horn of Africa, the displacement of large popula- 
tions of Muslims and others has reached critical proportions. Examples in- 
clude refugees from Afghanistan (6.3m in 1990, 2.6m in 2017), Iraq (1.1m 
in 1990), Myanmar (1.1m in 2017), Palestine (5m in 2018), Somalia (470k 
in 1990, 1m in 2017), and Syria (6.3m in 2017), a total of almost 7 million 
for the Middle East and North Africa as a whole in 2017.” As of 2017 there 
were 22 million people in Yemen at risk, 2 million internally displaced, 
more than 6 million facing starvation and a cholera epidemic.“ Turkey is 
host to 3.5 million refugees, Lebanon hosts 2 million refugees, Jordan hosts 
1.2 million Syrian and half a million Iraqi refugees, and Iran hosts almost a 
million refugees mostly from Afghanistan and Iraq.“ 

Central to Islamic thinking about social responsibility and nation 
building, from classical times to today, is the issue of refugees, and forced 
emigration in particular. In his commentary on Q 3:110, al-Suyuti cites 
a number of Muslim exegetes who maintain that the “best community 
produced for humanity” consists of those who emigrated with the prophet 
Muhammad from Mecca to Medina. The interpretation is related on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, and is reported by Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ibn Jarir 
al-Tabari, Ibn Abi Hatim, Ibn Abi Shaybah, ‘Abd al-Razzaq, and others.” 
Islamic history valorizes the special status of these “refugees” (muhdajirin), 
the early Muslims who were compelled to flee from their homes in Mecca 
in order to resettle and build the first umma in Medina.” 

The earliest Muslim communities outside of the Arabian peninsula 
were founded as “camps” (amsar) apart from the larger already established 
cities populated by non-Muslims. According to a tradition attributed to 
Abū Dharr, Syria was designated as the “land of migration” (dar al-hi- 
jra),“ and ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan is reported to have used the term “refugees” 
(muhajirun) when talking about the people of Syria. The prophet Mu- 
hammad instructed his followers to invite the enemy to leaves their homes 
and join the Muslim “refugees” (muhdjirtin) in the “abode of the refugees” 
(dar al-muhājirūn).“ ‘Umar b. al-Khattab said the best Muslim is he who 
sells everything, abandons his home, and joins the Muslims in “one of the 
abodes of migration” (dar min dir al-hijra).” Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas founded 
the camp-city of Kafah when told by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab to build a “dar 
al-hijrah wa manzil al-jihad?* A number of Muslim sources use the term 
“refugees” or “migrants” (muhdjirtin) to refer to the Muslims living in the 
“camp-cities” (amsar) founded by the early Muslim conquerors.” 
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According to Islamic jurisprudence certain circumstances require that 
Muslims migrate from their home to another land. These legal rulings are, 
in part, based on the migration of the prophet Muhammad and his follow- 
ers, first to Ethiopia and then to Medina, but also on the example of earlier 
prophets. Muslim exegetes point to Abraham's “hijra” in particular, from 
his home in Iraq, where he was persecuted for his religion, to the Holy 
Land, where he established what would later become known as the religion 
of Islam: “Lot believed, and [Abraham] said: ‘I am a refugee (muhajir) for 
my Lord. He is Mighty, Wise” (Q 29:26). Muslim exegetes compare this 
verse to the migration of the prophet Muhammad, and to the migration of 
Muslims following the example of the prophets. The contemporary Saudi 
scholar Sheikh Salih b. Fawzan al-Fawzan describes the example of Abra- 


ham as establishing the necessary practice of migration: 


The hijrah in this sense is among the traditions of Ibrahim (a.s) who said, 
“Lo! I am going unto my Lord Who will guide me” (As-Saffat 37:99). 
The verse refers to Ibrahim’s emigration from the country of disbeliev- 
ers, seeking faith. Some of his offspring accompanied him to Ash-Sham, 
where Al-Aqsa Mosque is located in Palestine, and then, accompanied 
by some others of his offspring, he moved to Al-Hijaz, where the Sacred 
Mosque is situated in Makkah. This is stated in the invocation mentioned 
in the verse that reads, “Our Lord! Lo! I have settled some of my posterity 
in an uncultivable valley near unto Thy holy House” (Ibrahim 14:37).*° 


He then cites a hadith report preserved by Abū Dawid in which the proph- 
et Muhammad states that this practice of migration is in effect until the end 
of time.” 

Verses from the Qur'an and hadith reports emphasize that migration is 
a practice incumbent upon all Muslims. Both classical and modern schol- 
ars argue that Q 74:5 “avoid impurity” (al-rujza fa-hjur) means emigrating 
from a place where polytheists worship idols.” ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr relates 
that a man asked the prophet Muhammad: “Which hijra is best?” and the 
Prophet responded by saying: “The hijra from what your Lord dislikes?" 
In a hadith report preserved by Aba: Dāwŭd, the Prophet says: “Hijra will 
not end until repentance ends, and repentance will not end until the sun 
rises in the west.”** Another report preserved by al-Bukhari relates that the 
prophet Muhammad said: “A Muslim is one who avoids harming Muslims 
with his mouth or body, and a migrant (muhdjir) is one who has abandoned 
all that God forbids?” Ibn Majah preserves a report in which the prophet 
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Muhammad says: “The believer is one from whom people’ wealth and lives 
are safe, and the migrant is the one who forsakes mistakes and sins?” 

The well-known Spanish and Maghrebi jurist and philosopher Abū 
al-Walid Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) states that hijra is 
obligatory for Muslims: 


It is obligatory, according to the Qur’an, Sunnah and scholarly consensus, 
for anyone who becomes Muslim in a non-Muslim (kafir) land to migrate 
from there and settle in a Muslim land, and not to live among non-Mus- 
lims (mushrikin) or settle among them. That applies whether or not he is 
able to practice his religion openly or he is forced to follow non-Muslim 
(kufr) religion.” 


This obligation is based on a number of verses in the Qur’an, including Q 
4:97-100 and Q 8:72: 


Whoever migrates for the sake of God (yuhdjir fi sabil allah) will find on 
earth many places (muragham-an kathir-an) and abundance (wasa ‘at- 
an). When a person leaves his home as a migrant (muhdjir) for God and 
his apostle, and subsequently death overtakes him, his reward is already 
incumbent upon God. God is Forgiving, Merciful. (Q 4:100) 


In his commentary on Q 4:100, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qurtubi com- 
pares the act of migrating from one’s home to the migration of the prophet 
Muhammad and his followers from Mecca, where they were unable to fol- 
low Islam.” Qatada b. Nu‘man claims that the word “abundance” (wasa at- 
an) refers not only to sustenance but to a place where Muslims will find 
divine guidance from error and can gain wealth and not be persecuted.” 


Those who believe, migrate (hajira), and fight (jahidi) with their wealth 
and their lives for the sake of God, and those who gave shelter and aided, 
they are protectors of each other. But those who believed but did not mi- 
grate, you are not obligated to protect them until they migrate. If they ask 
you for help in religion, then help is incumbent upon you except against a 
people with whom you have a treaty. God is Seeing of all you do. (Q 8:72) 


According to al-Suyiuti, this verse indicates that Muslims are required to 
migrate and live among other believers with their residences, their prop- 
erty, and their wealth.” Muslims are obligated to believe, to migrate, and 
to fight. Ibn Kathir explains that the context of the verse was the tension 
between those Muslims who followed the prophet Muhammad from Mec- 
ca and those who joined after he arrived in Medina, but the abiding legal 
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implication of the verse is that Muslims who do not migrate are not guar- 
anteed the protection of the larger Muslim community they refuse to join.” 

Muslims are obligated not only to migrate but also to protect other 
Muslims who do migrate. Some modern exegetes argue that Q 4:97-100 
makes this evident since it establishes that the earth belongs to God as a 
place of refuge for the helpless and oppressed.” Others point to the history 
of Muslims taking in and protecting refugees during the first Crusade, the 
aftermath of the Reconquista, and during World War II in Albania.*? Many 
scholars cite a hadith report, given on the authority of Jabir b. “Abdallah 
al-Ansari, in which the prophet Muhammad declares all of the earth to be 
sacred and pure and a mosque.™ Alongside Q 4:97-100, this saying is taken 
to mean that refugees should be given protection wherever they might be 
in the world.® The so-called “Constitution of Medina” (mīthāq al-madina), 
made between the prophet Muhammad and the people of Medina, is un- 
derstood by many Muslim scholars to establish a safe haven for the refugees 
from Mecca, forced to flee from religious persecution.” 

Muslim jurists and Islamic legal theory in general has always rec- 
ognized the centrality and interconnected nature of protecting both the 
Muslim community and its expansion to include the protection of other 
non-Muslims under the umbrella of Islam. The connection between “hijra” 
and “jihad” has a long history of development in Muslim jurisprudence 
tied to the idea that, as “jihad” spreads Islamic civilization, more people, 
Muslim and non-Muslim alike, are brought under the protection of Islam.” 
Muslim doctrine and practice of jihdd as expansion of civilization contin- 
ued the ideas and practices of the Greeks and Romans in the region before 
them. In this legal theory, holy warfare was an expansion of Islam and peace 
(dar al-islam) to replace war and unrest (dar al-harb). This is exemplified 
in the original use of “ddr al-hijra” to delineate the scope and content of 
Muslim civilization.* Muslim exegesis of Q 16:110 claims that it was the 
“hijra” and “jihad” of certain Meccans that allowed for God's forgiveness 
and their inclusion in the Muslim community. 

Muslim scholars point out that some of these concepts and obligations 
are rooted in the twin concepts of “neighbor-ness” (jiwar) and “safe con- 
duct” (aman) found in the traditional Arab culture which was observed by 
the prophet Muhammad and incorporated into Islam. The prophet Mu- 
hammad himself was orphaned at an early age but was protected by his 
extended family and his tribe. According to ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Halabi (d. 
1643), the Egyptian-born biographer of the prophet Muhammad, it was 
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considered shameful if a child was only nursed and nurtured by its bio- 
logical mother alone.” In his biography of the prophet Muhammad, Ibn 
Ishaq relates how Halima, the foster mother of Muhammad, was reluctant 
to return the child to his biological mother because of the blessings she 
had received while caring for him.” The incident of the Prophet seeking 
the jiwar protection of the Thaqif tribe in al-Ta’ifis highlighted by Muslim 
scholars as exemplifying the centrality in Islam of the concept and practice 
of protecting refugees.” The prophet Muhammad received jiwar protection 
from al-Mut‘im b. “Adi,” and Abt Bakr is reported to have accepted the 
jiwar protection of Ibn al-Dighna.” 

The protection offered to the refugee followers of the prophet Muham- 
mad by the Negus (al-Najashi) in Ethiopia established a precedent reflected 
in Islamic jurisprudence and in Muslim practice.” Ibn Ishaq reports that 
the Negus was unwilling to turn the Muslims over to the Meccans because 
he recognized the biblical character of their beliefs. After the Muslims re- 
cited a Quranic passage from the story of Mary, the Negus started to cry 
and said: “Truly, this and what Jesus taught come from the same source.’” 
In a hadith report preserved by Abu Dawtd, the Negus is reported to have 
witnessed that the prophet Muhammad was the “apostle of God” foretold 
by Jesus.” The Prophet is said to have offered prayers at the death of the 
Negus because of the protection the latter had offered his followers.” 


Conclusions 


The concept of “fixing the world” (tikkūn ha-olam) is developed from an 
interpretation of the role of humanity in God’s plan for creation: God did 
not create the world to be perfect, but provided humanity with the capac- 
ity, and the mission, to “fix” or “improve” this creation.”* Not unlike how 
Islamists derive their mandate from God’s words in Q 3:110 and other pas- 
sages, Jewish thinkers argue that humanity has the responsibility to perfect 
itself and save the world. In fact, according to this tradition of thinking, 
God purposefully designed an imperfect or unfinished creation with the 
aim of having it completed and perfected over time.” 

And not unlike how Islamists emphasize the select nature of those who 
accept the divine charge to save the world, Jewish thinkers focus on the 
chosen status of Israel as the people who are divinely elected to repair the 
world.* Muslims claim that God has elected them to form the umma to 
save the world, and Jews claim that God has chosen them to form Israel 
to fix the world. Just as many Jews critique this “Israel first” view and call 
for a more integrationalist approach, many Muslims also question Islamist 
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emphasis on establishing the umma as a discourse of conversion and world 
domination.*! 

And this overlapping teleological vision can often entail a shared apoc- 
alyptic conclusion. Both Jews and Muslims imagine a future where history 
ends only with the divine intervention of the awaited messianic-led vio- 
lence and state.” This formula for salvation can involve both repair and 
destruction, sometimes simultaneously. The Islamic State puts it most sim- 
ply: all Muslims should (a) perform hijra to join the umma established by 
the Islamic State in order to (b) engage in jihad, with the aim of (c) being 
martyred (shihdda) to (d) usher in the apocalypse.*? Whereas some groups 
seek to prepare the world for its conclusion by saving and fixing it, others 
prepare the world for its end by seeking to destroy it.™ 

The same can be said of the United Nations’ doctrine of the Respon- 
sibility to Protect. In his book-length defense of the doctrine he helped to 
draft, Gareth Evans claims that the collective nations of the UN not only 
have the right but the responsibility to save populations from mass atroci- 
ties like the Holocaust, the “Purification” purges of Pol Pot, and the killings 
by the regime of Idi Amin.* Intervention by neighboring states and mul- 
tinational forces into the internal affairs of certain states, such as Rawan- 
da, Somalia, Bosnia, and Kosovo, are not only required but are mandated 
by the universal acceptance of human rights principles. More powerful 
nations, those with the capacity to act, have the greatest responsibility to 
protect populations when the governments who have sovereignty are not 
fulfilling their responsibilities. 

Yet the record of UN and western interventions for the purpose of pro- 
tecting at risk populations is uneven, and has not been without criticism. 
Since the 2005 adoption of the principles contained in the 2001 report of 
the International Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty, the 
UN has intervened with the express purpose of protecting populations 
from mass atrocities only in Africa and in the Middle East (Kenya in 2008, 
Ivory Coast in 2011, Libya 2011, Central African Republic in 2013). Res- 
olutions have been passed calling for UN intervention in Darfur (2006), 
Yemen (2011), Mali (2013), and Sudan (2011, 2013). Calls for intervention 
in both Yemen and Syria have been made, although in both cases mili- 
tary forces from regional and western nations initiated military operations 
without a UN mandate under the Responsibility to Protect doctrine. 

It is not difficult to see why some have accused the UN of using the 
Responsibility to Protect doctrine as an excuse to target selectively certain 
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regimes and populations. NATO intervention in Libya, to implement UN 
Security Council resolution 1973, targeted the Libyan regime of Mu‘am- 
mar Qadhdhafi to protect the population opposing the government. In all, 
close to 6000 Libyan targets were destroyed by the NATO-led coalition, 
Qadhdhafi was killed, and the old Libyan regime was overthrown. UN-au- 
thorized intervention based on the Responsibility to Protect doctrine and 
UN resolutions referring to the doctrine have, almost exclusively, targeted 
African states and Muslims in particular: Sudan, Ivory Coast, Libya, Ye- 
men, Central African Republic, Mali. The actors driving and representing 
the UN are the West and the regimes they support in Africa and the Middle 
East. In short, Muslims claim they need to protect themselves from the 
West which claims to be protecting the Muslims from themselves. 

In his “What Were Defending,” a 70-page English response to an open 
letter published in the Washington Post in February of 2002 and signed by 
60 American academics including Samuel Huntington and Francis Fuki- 
yama, Safar [b. ‘Abd al-Rahman] al-Hawali accuses the West of hypocrisy. 


“There is nothing worse than violating moral values such as freedom and 
peace, except that the elite group which has chosen itself as defenders 
of those values are willing instruments of despotism and violence; and 
nobody is worse than politicians who hurl themselves and their people 
into the flames of hostilities and wars, except for educators and academ- 
ics who justify what they do. If this is the case in the land of freedom and 
democracy, then it is a case of inversion in the world of values, worse 
than the disaster of destroying a building or the killing of a few thousand 
people in the material world” 


Notice that al-Hawali utilizes both the language of earlier Islamists and the 
earlier critiques of Islamist discourse: the elect who claim to defend values 
but instead support despotism and commit acts of violence, scholars who 
justify instead of opposing acts of war and tyranny. Not only do the values 
supposedly “discovered” by America have their roots in Islam (Qadhdhafi, 
Khomeini, Qutb, al-Banna), but American leadership has deceived the 
American people and its allies that it actions in the world are designed to 
protect these values. 

Hawali’s treatise does defend the values of freedom and peace but 
accuses America of the arrogant assumption that it has the monopoly on 
these values. American actions purportedly aimed at defending these val- 
ues, such as the “Global War on Terrorism,’ are, in actuality, a violation of 
and an attack on these very values. Hawali claims that American foreign 
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policy, especially as it is directed at Muslims and the Middle East, is about 
imposing a political order that attempts to realize an eschatological utopia 
patterned after America. 


Nearly two hundred years ago Hegel claimed that the end of the dialectic 
of history had been achieved under the shadow of the mighty Prussian 
emperor. Marx stole this idea and announced that the end would only 
come with the establishment of the Proletarian state. When Lenin es- 
tablished this state he made that belief the cornerstone of revolutionary 
thought which overran half of this planet, and at the end of the century, 
Professor Fukuyama (whose fingerprints are clearly seen on this open let- 
ter) seized upon the fall of the empire of the Proletariat and made the last 
state to be not Prussia or Russia, but America. At this point, amazingly, 
he agrees with the “born-again” types one of whom was Reagan (creator 
of the slogan “Evil Empire” which today has become the “Axis of Evil”), 
who believe in the coming Millennial Kingdom which they believe will 
begin around the year 20. It is as if this were a surprising proof for He- 
gel’s critics among the German and other philosophers who claim that he 
took the idea of the “end of history” from Christianity! 


Again using the language of earlier Islamists, al-Hawali accuses America 
and the West in general of waging a “destiny-bestowed” or “God-com- 
manded” war to save the world and usher in the end of history. 

In his defense against the West’s response to 9/11, al-Hawali recognizes 
the irony of each side killing the other for the sake of saving the world. Al- 
though the “Open Letter” to which al-Hawali is responding denounces any 
killing or maiming “in the name of God” its authors also make a lengthy 
argument that the war against “Islamic extremism” is not only permissible 
but is required. 


Yet reason and careful moral reflection also teach us that there are times 
when the first and most important reply to evil is to stop it. There are 
times when waging war is not only morally permitted, but morally nec- 
essary, as a response to calamitous acts of violence, hatred, and injustice. 
This is one of those times.** 


A comparable point about the irony of this statement is made by William 
Cavanaugh, director of the Center for World Catholicism and Intercultural 
Theology, in his critique of what he calls the “myth of religious violence.” 
The “myth” is that our killing of them is justified to stop their killing of us 


because their violence is irrationally motivated by religion. Their killing is 
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informed by a mistaken interpretation and application of religion, one that 
does not conform to the ideas of the modern, secular, liberal, democratic 
nation-state. 

And the “Responsibility to Protect” doctrine says we must not only 
protect ourselves but also protect them from themselves. Like the Muslim 
pairing of “jihad wa tabligh; integral to the “protection” afforded by the 
West is the establishment of “universal” human rights as defined by the 
West and enshrined in the modern, secular, liberal state. Indeed, how do 
we differentiate between killing in the name of protecting human rights 
and killing in the name of saving the world? Between violence designed to 
preserve freedom and peace, and violence aimed at creating a world free 
from repression and fear? 
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The Value of Classical Islamic Thought 
for Muslims Today 


Scott Lucas 
Abstract 


This article challenges the assertion, found in the writings Dr. Taha 
Jabir Al-Alwani and other Muslim reformers, that Islamic thought 
declined precipitously in the early centuries of Islam and is of little 
value to contemporary Muslims. It introduces readers to the sophis- 
ticated thought of four diverse Muslim thinkers from the 5th/11th 
century who each wrote about topics that remain important to 
Muslims today, such as the nature of the soul, ethics, the purpose of 
knowledge, and spirituality. These thinkers are the philosopher-his- 
torian Miskawayh, the Sunni Mu'tazili al-Hakim al-Jishumi, the 
Zahiri Ibn Hazm, and the Hadith scholar al-Khatib al-Baghdadi. 
In addition to drawing specific lessons from these classical thinkers’ 
writings, the article encourages contemporary Muslims to emulate 
their practice of reading widely, including works of Muslim phi- 
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losophy and theology, and to appreciate the significant connection 
they made between the acquisition of knowledge and its application 
to daily life. 


In a spirited essay, Sherman Jackson claimed that liberal/progressive Mus- 
lims tend to describe the classical Islamic tradition as “problematic,” while 
members of modernist Islamic movements consider it largely “irrelevant.” 
For liberals and progressives, the sole hope for thoughtful Muslims is a new 
outburst of creative ijtihad, or critical thinking, based directly on the unme- 
diated reflection upon the Quran and Sunna. Both liberal and modernist 
sentiments regarding the classical Islamic tradition, identified by Jackson, 
are visible in a collection of the late Dr. Taha Jabir al-Alwani’s essays, titled 
Issues in Contemporary Islamic Thought (2005). Dr. al-Alwani claimed that 
the deep crisis in Islam began after the death of al-Tabari (310/923) and 
intensified over the subsequent millennium of Islamic history.’ Its primary 
cause was the triumph of taqlid, which allegedly “cleared the way for fa- 
talism, which prepared the ground for tyranny, injustice, and despotism.” 
In fact, according to Dr. al-Alwani, “The Ummah’ intellectual decrepitude 
reaches its lowest ebb under the Abbasid rulers in the fifth Islamic centu- 
ry. * Perhaps more significantly, given Islam’s global mission, he writes that 
“unless the call to ijtihad becomes a widespread intellectual trend, there is 
little hope that the Ummah will make any useful contribution to world civ- 
ilization or correct its direction, build its own culture or reform its society.” 

The goal of this article is to challenge the frequently asserted premise 
that Islamic Civilization lost its intellectual vitality around the turn of the 
fourth/tenth century and argue that this false premise leads Muslims to 
reject a valuable part of their heritage. In fact, many Western historians 
of Islam would count the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries among 
the best years of Islamic thought.° This was the age during which the fruits 
of the vast translation movement of Greek culture into Arabic ripened, 
yielding such exceptional minds as al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, Miskawayh, and 
al-Birtni. In the realm of theology, this was the age of al-Baqillani, al-Ju- 
wayni, al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, and al-Ghazali. In law, master jurists such as 
al-Mawardi, al-Sarakhsi, and Ibn Hazm produced extraordinarily compre- 
hensive books. Even in the hadith disciplines, scholars such as Ibn Hibban, 
al-Hakim al-Naysabiri, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, and Aba 
Bakr al-Bayhaqi made substantial contributions to Islamic thought. 

The classification of the fifth/eleventh century as an age of intellectual 
darkness is harmful for intellectually curious Muslims. It erases some of 
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the most creative Muslim minds in history. It delegitimizes the traditions 
of kalam-theology, philosophy, and even figh, traditions which have always 
been at the forefront of Islamic thought and inquiry. It also silences Mus- 
lim scholars whose writings could be highly attractive to non-Muslims and 
improve their impression of Islam. Therefore, this article will show how the 
writings of four great thinkers of the fifth/eleventh century—Miskawayh, 
al-Hakim al-Jishumi, Ibn Hazm, and al-Khatib al-Baghdadi—can help 
contemporary Muslims negotiate some of the intellectual and spiritual 
challenges we face today. 

I selected these four very different scholars for several reasons. First, 
they wrote impressive books on a variety of topics, most of which never 
have been translated from their original Arabic. Secondly, they are all in- 
dependent thinkers, who freely expressed their personal opinions, while 
drawing on the teachings of their predecessors. In their individual ways, 
each of them encourages their readers to think more deeply, and to unlock 
the potential of their minds. They also write about ethics and, in the cases 
of Miskawayh, Jishumi, and Ibn Hazm, big theological and metaphysical 
topics of universal significance. Both Miskawayh and, to a lesser degree, 
Ibn Hazm demonstrate how the pre-Islamic Hellenistic tradition directly 
enriched Islamic thought, and the former illuminates how the teachings of 
Aristotle and Plato found in Muslim writings are very different from their 
presentation in modern Western universities. Finally, all of these scholars 
engage the Quran and prophetic hadith in diverse ways and share a re- 
markable indifference to the discipline of hadith criticism, which has be- 
come so central to contemporary Islamic discourse. 


1. Miskawayh 


The first of our luminaries is Abt ‘Ali Ahmad b. Muhammad Miskawayh, 
whose long life lasted from 320/932 to 421/1030.’ A Persian secretary, phy- 
sician and librarian for various Buyid princes, Miskawayh achieved fame 
for his history, Tajarib al-umam (Lessons of the Nations), and his signif- 
icant work on ethics, Tahdhib al-akhldq (The Refinement of Character). I 
wish to focus on this latter work, which received an excellent translation by 
the American-trained, Palestinian scholar, Constantine Zurayk, in 1968. 
Divided into six chapters, The Refinement of Character covers the topics 
of the soul and its faculties, character and its refinement, the good, justice, 
love and friendship, and the health of the soul. Are there any more signifi- 
cant topics to human wellbeing in the temporal world than these? 
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What makes Miskawayh so pleasurable, in addition to his clear style 
of writing, is his confident harmonization of Islam with the Graeco-Hel- 
lenistic tradition that was translated into Arabic during the early ‘Abbasid 
period. In the words of Majid Fakhry, 


Miskawayh constructs upon a Platonic psychological base an ethical the- 
ory in which: (a) the concept of virtue is expressed in Aristotelian and, 
to a lesser extent, Stoic terms; (b) the theory of happiness, conditioned 
by (c) the vocation of the soul and its fate after death, though allegedly 
Aristotelian, is primarily Neo-Platonic.® 


In other words, Miskawayh ties Aristotle's division of the soul into ra- 
tional, spirited, and appetitive faculties to Platos four cardinal virtues of 
temperance, courage, justice, and wisdom.’ Then, in an original manner, 
Miskawayh elaborates a host of subordinate virtues for each of the four car- 
dinal ones. Wisdom (hikma) is divided into intelligence (dhak), retention 
(dhukr), rationality (taaqqul), quickness and soundness of understanding 
(judat al-dhihn), clarity of mind (şaf al-dhihn), and capacity for learning 
(suhalat al-taallum). For temperance (‘iffa), the subordinate virtues are 
modesty (hay), sedateness (daa), self-control (sabr), liberality (sakha’), 
integrity (hurriyya), sobriety (qanda), benignity (damatha), self-discipline 
(intizam), good-disposition (husn al-hadiyy), mildness (musdlima), staid- 
ness (waqar), and piety (wara. Courage (shajdaa) consists of greatness 
of spirit (kibar al-nafs), intrepidity (najda), composure (azm al-himma), 
fortitude (thabat), magnanimity (hilm), calmness (sukiin), manliness (shi- 
hama), and endurance (ihtimal al-kadd). As for justice, the subordinate 
virtues are friendship (sadaqa), concord (ulfa), family fellowship (silat al- 
rahim), recompense (mukafaa), fair play (husn al-sharika), honest dealing 
(husn al-qad@), amiability (tawaddud), and piety (‘ibdda)."° 

This catalogue of virtues is further elucidated through the adoption of 
Aristotle’s famous concept of the “golden mean,’ namely that each virtue is 
the mean between two extreme vices. For example, courage is the mean be- 
tween cowardice and recklessness, while temperance is the mean between 
profligacy and frigidity.'' Remarkably, all this information is found in the 
first chapter of The Refinement. Many additional surprises and lessons are 
found in the subsequent chapters, only a few of which can be touched upon 
here. 

The first major surprise in The Refinement of Character is the presenta- 
tion of Greek philosophers, especially Aristotle, as pious monotheists. The 
historical process by which this happened is long and not entirely preserved, 
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but it is important to recognize that the “monotheist Aristotle” is far eas- 
ier and more attractive for Muslims to appreciate than the contemporary 
polytheist (and largely secular) Aristotle taught in Western universities. In 
the words of Richard Walzer, this religious Aristotle allowed Miskawayh 
to argue that “the agreement between the Divine Law and philosophy is 
absolute, the precepts given by the Prophet and by philosophy are identical, 
the Divine Law can, without any reservation, be understood as providing 
the essential preparation for a philosophical life’ The following quote, 
which Miskawayh puts in the mouth of Aristotle, epitomizes this unfamil- 
iar, monotheistic Aristotle: 


Whoever loves God is cared for by Him, as friends care for one and an- 
other, and he becomes the object of His beneficence.... God is the Wise, 
the Happy, and the Perfect in wisdom and happiness, and He is loved 
only by the truly happy and wise man, for a being finds pleasure only in 
his like....[ Man] should rather aim with all his capacities to live a divine 
life. For though man is small in body, he is great by his wisdom and noble 
by his intellect." 


The second surprise is that Miskawayh’s philosophy culminates in 
mysticism. This, too, is a result of historical developments over the centu- 
ries prior to Islam, especially Neo-Platonism, but it remains striking how, 
in Miskawayh’s account, the master philosophers are essentially the same as 
Sufi masters in classical Islam. Of course, this confluence is not accidental, 
as we know al-Ghazali and other intellectual Sufis read Miskawayh careful- 
ly, but given the modern custom of separating philosophy from mysticism, 
it is refreshing to see them reunited in The Refinement. Thus, while the first 
rank of humans is someone who “follows right conduct which keeps to the 
mean in virtue and does not transgress the judgment of reason,” the highest 
rank is the person who “loses all his will in regard to the outside world and 
all the accidents that affect his soul, and until his thoughts arising from 
these accidents die away and he is filled with a divine flame and a divine 
aspiration.”'* Indeed, according to Walzer, Miskawayh may have coined the 
expression “spiritual father” (walid rūhānī), which today is commonly used 
in diverse religious traditions.’ 

A final surprise in Miskawayh’s Refinement is a rational argument in 
defense of prayer and the author’s discussion of the higher objectives of the 
laws of prayer in Islam. His argument for prayer is straightforward: “it is 
disgracefully absurd and abominably unjust not to observe any obligation 
towards [God] not to offer Him, in return for these benefits and favors, 
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what would remove from us the mark of injustice and of failure to fulfill the 
stipulation of justice? In a passage that has attracted the attention (and 
admiration) of several Western scholars,” Miskawayh then describes the 
higher purpose of communal prayer, Friday prayer, the Festival prayer, and 
even the Hajj: 


Possibly the Law made it an obligation on people to meet five times a day 
in their mosques and preferred communal prayer to individual prayer in 
order that they may experience this inborn fellowship which is the origin 
of all love and which exists in them in potency.’* 


Do we not see here a variety of maqdsid al-sharia, the higher objectives of 
Islamic law? And is it not remarkable that the maqasid here are related not 
to the hadd penalties, as they are in Ghazalrs writings, but to that founda- 
tional practice of Islamic devotion, prayer? 

But what about scripture? It is true that The Refinement of Charac- 
ter makes minimal references to the Quran or the Prophet Muhammad. 
Therefore, it is necessary that we turn briefly to Miskawayh’s anthology 
of wisdom, Javidan khirad, which was published under the title al-Hikma 
al-khalida (The Perennial Wisdom). This Arabic work arranges a large 
number of wisdom sayings by ethnicity: Persians, Arabs, Indians, Greeks, 
and then, abandoning the ethnic categories, “Abbasid-era Muslims, such 
as Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ al-Farabi, and al-‘Amiri. Within the section devoted to 
wise Arab men, Miskawayh relates 72 prophetic hadiths, without isndds, as 
is common in adab anthologies. Most of these are short statements, but one 
of the longer ones is well-known today (with an important twist): 


The Prophet said to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas: “O nephew, shall I not teach 
you some words, such that God may benefit you by means of them?” Ibn 
‘Abbas said: I said, “Yes, O Messenger of God?” He said: “Be mindful 
(ihfaz) of God, and God will protect you. Get to know God in prosperity, 
and He will know you in adversity. If you ask, ask of God. If you seek help, 
seek help from God. If you can act sincerely toward God with certainty, 
then act [accordingly]. If you are unable to do this, know that there is 
much good for those who are patient with what they detest. Know that 
victory comes with patience; relief comes after calamity, and that verily 


with hardship there comes ease??? 


This hadith is found in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal and al-Tirmidhi’s 
Jami‘, and became widely known through al-Nawawi’s Forty Hadith.” In 
these traditionalist Sunni sources, this hadith has a strong, unmistakably 
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predeterminist message, as can be seen from al-Tirmidhi’s version, which 
includes the statement: 


Know that if the Community were to gather together to benefit you with 
anything, it would benefit you only with something that God had already 
prescribed for you, and that if they gather together to harm you with any- 
thing, they would harm you with something God had already prescribed 
for you. The pens have been lifted and the pages have dried (rufiat al- 
aqlam wa-jaffat al-suhuf).” 


By contrast, Miskawayh highlights human free will in his account of this 
hadith, and even employs the verb istatda, the nominal form of which is 
used as a technical term for the human capacity to act in Islamic theolog- 
ical discourse. Even though scripture is peripheral to Miskawayh’s overall 
intellectual project, it is fully harmonious with his understanding of the 
philosophers, whose guidance and insights into the nature of our souls he 
finds so valuable for the attainment of happiness here on earth. 


2. Al-Hakim al-Jishumi 

With our second luminary from the fifth/eleventh century, we shift from 
philosophy to Mu‘tazili theology. Abū Sa'd al-Muhassin b. Muhammad b. 
Karama (413-494/1022-1101), or al-Hakim al-Jishumi for short, is barely 
known to Muslims or Western scholars of Islam. A Sunni Mu'tazili from 
the culturally rich region of Bayhaq and Nishapur, al-Hakim may have con- 
verted to Zaydism late in life, settled in Mecca, and was killed after writing 
a controversial book. He was the author of many works, including a large 
Quran commentary, al-Tahdhib fi tafsir al-Quran, which was published 
only recently.” Fortunately, manuscripts of several of his most important 
books have been preserved and some of them, such as the sixty sessions 
during which he discussed hadiths, are available online.” 

I wish to highlight two of al-Jishum?s major works here: al-Safina al- 
jamia li-anwa‘al-‘ulum and his Qur'an commentary, al-Tahdhib. The Safina 
is a massive encyclopedia of Islamic teachings, ranging across the fields of 
theology, the qualities of the Prophet, stories of the Prophets, merits of the 
Companions, merits of the Family of the Prophet, ethics, renunciation, and 
topics concerning death.” The Tahdhib is a voluminous tafsir work, orga- 
nized according to the following eight categories of exegesis: Readings, lex- 
icography, grammatical syntax, structure, meaning, occasion of revelation, 
evidence and rulings, and narratives.** Both works testify to al-Jishumrs 
success in harmonizing the critical rationalist spirit of the Mu'tazila with 
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an appreciation for the vast heritage of hadiths, reports of early Muslim 
religious authorities, and didactic poetry. 

The Mu'tazila are famous for their championing of rational inquiry and 
human freewill, and al-Jishumi does not disappoint on either account. The 
first chapter of al-Safina is a synopsis of Mu'tazili theology, arranged ac- 
cording to the four categories found in al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Mukhtasar: 
divine oneness, divine justice (free will), prophethood, and divine laws. De- 
spite the familiar arguments and positions, one cannot but be struck by the 
quantity of prophet hadiths al-Jishumi relates, including the famous hadith 
qudsi, narrated by Abt Dharr, in which God says, “O My servants! I have 
forbidden oppression for Myself and made it forbidden amongst you, so do 
not oppress?” Jishumi uses this widely-known hadith as a proof text that 
humans have free will, because, if God forbade oppression (zulm) for Him- 
self, and, given that there is injustice in this world, it must come from us.” 
This is probably not the interpretation al-Nawawi was seeking to promote 
when he included this hadith in his collection of Forty Hadith! 

Possibly the largest surprise in the chapter on theology in al-Safina is 
al-Jishumi’s discussion of taqlid.” He defines taqlid as “the acceptance of 
someone else’s opinion without proof or an indicator,’ and states that there 
is consensus among the Companions and jurists that taqlid is permissible 
in legal matters. The dispute, however, concerns taqlid regarding theolog- 
ical matters. The Basran Mu'tazilites, Abt ‘Ali al-Jubba@i and his son Abu 
Hashim, argue that taqlid is strictly forbidden in this case, and that it is 
incumbent upon every Muslim to know the proofs behind each theological 
topic. By contrast, the Baghdadi Mu'tazili, Abt’]-Qasim al-Balkhi, and the 
Zaydi Imam, al-Qasim b. Ibrahim, argue that taqlid is permissible if the 
person accepts and adopts true opinions. Jishumi remarks, dispassionate- 
ly, that there are many Qur’anic verses and narrations that support each 
position, and then proceeds to relate a dozen or so of them. What is more 
interesting is the summary of the arguments in defense of taqlid that fol- 
lows his selection of reports. Altogether, al-Jishumi narrates six arguments 
in favor of taqlid, with the important caveat that the muqallid must adopt 
true theological opinions:*” 


1. The verse “Therefore, give good tidings to my servants/ who hear ad- 
vice and follow the best thereof” (Q. 39:17-18) does not stipulate the act 
of seeking out the evidence (istidlal). Likewise, the verse “Lo! Those who 
say: Our Lord is God, and afterward are upright, the angels descend upon 
them” (Q. 41:30) and the hadith “My Companions are like stars; you will 
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be guided by any of them whom you emulate,” do not require seeking out 
the evidence. Given that the objective of rational investigation (nazar) 
and seeking out the evidence is to acquire true belief, if this objective is 
obtained, then it is permissible without any causal link (sabab) to rea- 
soning. Also, given that knowledge (‘ilm) is the belief in something as it 
really is (i'tiqad al-shay’ ala ma huwa bihi), if one is correct, then it is the 
same regardless of whether this [knowledge] was preceded by rational 
investigation. 


2. We know that during the time of the Prophet, peace and blessings 
upon him, and his Companions, there were muqallidiin, such as the Bed- 
ouins, who would spread Islam among their people without stipulating 
that they seek out the evidence or reason. 


3. That which is obligatory can either be knowledge, by itself, with rea- 
soning as a means (sabab), or as an obligation itself. There is no disagree- 
ment that having the correct belief is the primary objective. 


4. Abw’l-Qasim [al-Balkhi] said: What do you say about someone whose 
belief is true with an indicator, then he investigates and realizes that the 
indicator is incorrect, and that the indicator is something else—what is 
his status, given that he has correct belief? Everything that has been said 
here applies [only] to the muqallid of the truth (fol. 18v). 


5. Given that the muqallid of falsehood perishes, without a doubt, if the 
mugallid of truth also perishes, then his beliefs would be irrelevant, and 
this is incorrect.*! 


6. Finally, in the [famous] hadith, “Islam is built upon five [pillars]? the 
act of seeking out the evidence is not stipulated among the pillars. 


What is al-Jishumi’s conclusion? In short, knowledge of the proofs for 
theological matters is a collective obligation, rather than an individual one, 
which means that so long as one Muslim has sought out the evidence for the 
true theological positions, the obligation is fulfilled. This is the argument 
that gets the last word in this section, but al-Jishumi does not explicitly 
endorse it. Altogether, it is surprising to observe some rationalist Mu'tazi- 
lites embrace taqlid; their arguments may reflect their frustration that most 
theologians forbid taqlīd yet, from the Mu'tazili perspective, consistently 
come up with the incorrect theological positions. In other words, isn't it 
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better to accept the truth from someone who has interpreted scripture cor- 
rectly than to reflect upon the scripture by oneself and come up with mostly 
incorrect answers? 

Like Miskawayh, al-Jishumi demonstrates the compatibility between 
rationalist Islam and spirituality in al-Safina. While the Mu'tazila fre- 
quently are portrayed as the “defenders of reason,” al-Jishumi displays his 
spiritual side in the second chapter of al-Safina, titled [lahiyyat.** This sec- 
tion reads like a Sufi manual, with sections devoted to the invocation (or 
remembrance) of God, gratitude toward God, and the vastness of God’s 
mercy. It concludes with the following twelve brief sections:** 


. The love of God and His Messenger 

. Intimacy with God and desire for Him; 
. Reliance upon God; 

. Total devotion to God and seeking His help; 
. Modesty toward God; 

. God’s Scrutiny and total awareness; 

. Positive Thinking about God; 

. Ease and Waiting for Relief from God; 
. Weeping; 

10. On being Deceived about God; 

11. Fear of God; 

12. Sorrow and the Sorrowful Heart. 


Oo oND SF WN 


Each section begins with a Quranic verse, prophetic hadiths, generally 
narrated by a Companion without isndds, and also quotes from pious men, 
like Hasan al-Basri and Fudayl b. ‘Tyad. For example, we find many hadiths 
from Abt Hurayra, such as, “Mercy is for the merciful, forgiveness is for 
those who forgive, and repentance is for those who repent. The people who 
are most severely chastised in this world are those who are most severely 
chastised in the Hereafter.’ Jesus is quoted in another section saying, “The 
love of the Garden and fear of Gehenna bequeath patience in adversity and 
drive the servant away from ease in the temporal world.”** Even the renun- 
ciant Dawud al-Tai”” makes an appearance, teaching that: 


Whoever fears the Threat, what is remote is brought near to him. Who- 
ever extends his hope, his deeds become weak. Everything that will come 
is near. Everything that distracts you from your Lord is marked against 
you. Know that all worldly people are people of the graves; they will only 
regret what follows and be joyful for what they did earlier. (fol. 70r) 
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He further includes a prophetic hadith, “The peak of wisdom is fear of Your 
Lord” In short, there is no tension between rigorous Mutazili rationalism 
and classical Islamic spirituality (at least of a sober variety), according to 
al-Jishumi. 

His talents as a rationalist exegete are on full display in his Qur'an com- 
mentary, al-Tahdhib, in his analysis of the ambiguous expression ul7'l-amr 
in the famous verse, “O you who believe! Obey God, and obey the Mes- 
senger and those of you who are in authority (u/71-amr); and if you have a 
dispute concerning any matter, refer it to God and the Messenger if you are 
(in truth) believers in God and the Last Day. That is better and more seemly 
in the end” (Q. 4:59). Under the section devoted to “meaning,” al-Jishumi 
narrates the following nine opinions regarding the meaning of ali’l-amr: 


1. They are military commanders, according to Abū Hurayra, Ibn ‘Ab- 
bas (a), Maymun b. Mihran, al-Suddi, Abt ‘Ali [al-Jubba’l]; 

2. They are commanders of the raids during the lifetime of the Messenger, 
according to Abt Muslim; 

3. They are scholars, according to Jabir [b. ‘Abd Allah], Ibn ‘Abbas (b), Mu- 
jahid, al-Hasan, ‘Ata, Abi’l-‘Aliya, and al-Dahhak. It is what al-Qadi [‘Abd 
al-Jabbar] selected, because it is not necessary to follow the commanders 
until after it is known that they are following God and His Messenger, 
while the scholars (‘ulam@), whenever they agree on something, it be- 
comes a proof. Also, this is correct because God says right after this “and 
if you have a dispute,’ and that does not apply to the scholars; and, finally, 
because it is obligatory for the commanders to follow the scholars; 

4. They are the four Rightly-guided Caliphs (no authorities cited); 
5. They are the Caliphs Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, according to 
‘Ikrima, whose evidence is the [Prophets] statement: “Follow those 
who come after me: Abū Bakr and ‘Umar;” 

6. They are the Emigrants, Helpers, and those who follow them in 
goodness/virtue, according to ‘Ata; 

7. They are the Companions, according to Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah; 

8. They are the Commanders and rulers (saldtin): when they fulfill 
their obligations to their subjects, then their subjects are commanded 
to obey them, according to Ibn Zayd; and 

9. They are all who possess sound judgment and knowledge, who admin- 
ister the people's affairs, according to al-Asamm.*! 


Interestingly, all nine of these opinions are found in al-Tha‘labrs (d. 
427/1035) seminal Qur’an commentary, al-Kashf wa al-bayan, although 
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in a very different order, and without the Mu'tazili opinions of Abt ‘Ali 
al-Jubbai, Aba Muslim, and al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar.” And, it is not until the 
following section, devoted to “rulings,” that al-Jishumi informs his readers 
that his preference is for ali’l-amr to mean “scholars.” 

The section devoted to rulings indicated by Q. 4:59 displays al-Jishumi 
at the height of his exegetical powers. In a remarkable tour de force, he 
argues that all four sources of Islamic law are supported by the Qur’anic 
clause, “and if you have a dispute concerning any matter, refer it to God and 
the Messenger.’ This passage is worth quoting in full: 


[This clause] indicates [the validity of] all of the legal indicators, because 
there are four: The Book of God; the Sunna of the Messenger of God; the 
consensus of the Community; and rational investigation and analogy. It 
indicates consensus by saying “if you have a dispute;” for, were consensus 
not a proof, it would have been obligatory to refer [back to God and His 
Messenger] in the absence of a dispute, just as it is obligatory to refer to it 
in the presence of [a dispute]. Otherwise, there is no point in making the 
dispute a condition [for the referral]. 


Then we were commanded to refer back to the Book of God, which 
indicates that it is a proof, because it is truthful, wise speech. Then He 
commanded [us] to refer back to the Messenger, the intention of which 
is his sound sunna. If it were not a proof, it would not be obligatory [for 
us] to refer to it. Then he commanded us to refer back—and if there is 
an explicit text, we take it. When He commanded us to refer back, it is 
obvious that the intended meaning is legal reasoning (istinbdt), and to 
refer the branch back to the root; and this is equivalent to what has been 
narrated about when [the Prophet] sent Mu‘adh to Yemen and said “With 
what will you judge?” He replied, “With the Book of God? “And if you 
do not find [the answer there]?” He said, “The sunna of the Messenger of 
God? He said, “And if you do not find [the answer there]?” He replied, “I 
will strive with my opinion (ajtahid ra’)? He replied, “All praise belongs 
to God who aided the Messenger of God.” This indicates the invalidity 
of those who deny giyds and ijtihdd, and it indicates the invalidity of the 
school of the Rafida (Imami Shi‘ites), regarding consensus and qiyds, and 
it shows the invalidity of their school concerning the obligation to take 
one’s religion from the Imam, because God (Exalted is He) [only] obli- 
gates referral back to the Book and the Sunna, and does not make any 
mention of the Imam.* 
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In short, al-Jishumi provides his readers with rich Qur’anic exegesis, so- 
phisticated rational arguments, and a profound spirituality in his massive 
corpus of writings, the vast majority of which today remains confined to 
old manuscripts located in Yemen and Europe. He provides valuable in- 
sight into the complex articulation of the Sunni Mu'tazili tradition that 
had developed in fascinating ways by the fifth/eleventh century of Islamic 
civilization, a tradition which balanced rigorous commitments to rational 
inquiry, scripture, ethics, and spirituality. 


3. Aba Muhammad Ibn Hazm 


The third luminary in our short survey of fifth/eleventh century Islamic 
thought is the iconoclastic scholar from al-Andalus, Aba Muhammad ‘Alib. 
Ahmad b. Sa‘id, known as Ibn Hazm (384-456/994-1064). A famous schol- 
ar of wide-ranging interests, Ibn Hazm wrote on everything ranging from 
love, genealogy, ethics, law, legal theory, theology, Biblical criticism, and 
even logic. Even though only his treatises on love, ethics, and categories of 
the sciences have been translated into English, most scholarly attention has 
been directed towards Ibn Hazm’s unique Zahiri hermeneutics. Ibn Hazm’s 
rejection of analogy, weak hadiths, consensus of Muslim generations after 
the Companions, and taqlid, opens up space for creative and interesting 
legal positions. He is one of the only scholars of which I am aware to have 
constructed a complete articulation of Islamic law from scratch, solely on 
the basis of the Qur’an and sound hadiths, which is preserved in his book 
al-Muhalla bi-l-athar. Perhaps the best-known case of his independent legal 
reasoning is his approval of music (or at least singing), which was quoted at 
length by the twentieth-century scholar, Muhammad al-Ghazali, and many 
others.“ Camilla Adang has shown that Ibn Hazm’s rigorous methodology 
(rather than sympathy for the accused) led him to reject the most severe 
punishments found in the mainstream law schools against same-sex inter- 
course.” Furthermore, on the topic of criminal penalties, one of Ibn Hazm’s 
most surprising rulings is that the maximum discretionary punishment is 
only ten lashes per crime. How did he get that number? Apparently, the 
mainstream law schools never heeded a sound hadith found in al-Bukhari’s 
Sahih that says, “Do not flog anyone more than ten lashes, save in the case 
of a hadd penalty: 

Ibn Hazm’s Zahirism and theological polemics make for engaging 
reading, so long as one can look beyond his caustic pen. No topic is off 
limits, whether it is the Bible, God’s attributes (or lack thereof, in his view), 
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or the nature of the soul. The first dimension I wish to focus on here is 
Ibn Hazm’s advocacy for the intrinsic value of some of the non-religious 
disciplines. The most helpful work here is A. G. Chejne’s 1982 book, Ibn 
Hazm, which was published by a small Chicago-based publisher. Chejne 
not only re-edited and translated Ibn Hazm’s short treatise on the sciences, 
Maratib al-‘ulūm, but also wrote an extended analysis of Ibn Hazm’s appre- 
ciation for pre-Islamic disciplines, such as logic, and his muted enthusiasm 
for Arabic ones, such as poetry and advanced grammar. He summarizes 
Ibn Hazm’s short treatise, al-Tawgif ala shari‘ al-najah, by quoting his ob- 
servation that philosophy and rules of logic are “a lofty and good science 
because it contains the cognition (matifa) of the whole world and what it 
contains regarding genera (ajnds), species (anwa’‘), particulars (ashkhas), 
substances (jawahir), and accidents (add), and because it leads to the es- 
tablishment of proof (burhan) without which nothing can be regarded as 
true?“ Mathematics, geometry, medicine, and astronomy are also praised, 
and declared to be “very useful in this world.” However, Ibn Hazm, in con- 
trast to Miskawayh,** stresses that the prophetic sciences are superior to the 
sciences of the Ancients for three reasons: 


1. They lead to “the improvement of spiritual character and the uphold- 
ing of justice, generosity, continence, truthfulness, courage, patience, 
clemency, mercy, and avoidance of all things.” 


2. They repel injustices, protect personal property, and provide security 
from invasions. 


3. They inform us that the world is created, has a beginning and an end, 
and that time and space are finite.” 


Near the end of his life, according to Chejne, Ibn Hazm revisited the 
various fields of learning and composed his treatise, The Categories of the 
Sciences. He identified seven sciences, three of which—religion, language, 
and history—are particular to each nation or religious community, and 
four of which are universal. The following table reproduces Chejne’s sum- 
mary of these seven sciences: 


I. Religious Law (sharia) 
a. Readings & meanings 
b. Hadiths 
c. Jurisprudence (figh) 
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d. Theology (kalam) 
II. Language 
a. Grammar (nahw) 
b. Lexicography (lugha) 
III. History 
a. Dynastic 
b. Annalistic 
c. Countries 
d. Classes/Generations (tabaqat) 
e. Genealogy (nasab) 
IV. Astronomy 
a. Astronomy proper 
b. Astrology 
V. Numbers 
VI. Logic 
a. Rational 
b. Sensory 
VII. Medicine 
a. Spiritual 
b. Corporal 
i. Nature of corporal things 
ii. Composition of the organs 
iii. Knowledge of diseases 
iv. Surgery 
v. Preventive medicine 


What may be most striking about this analysis is the significance Ibn Hazm 
awards the sub-disciplines of history. While Muslims have a rich historio- 
graphical tradition, it is unusual to see history alongside the religious sci- 
ences and those pertaining to the Arabic language. It is also reassuring for 
aspiring Muslim doctors or scientists that their fields are just as legitimate 
as core Islamic sciences, even though Ibn Hazm states clearly that the reli- 
gious sciences are superior to them. It is less reassuring for those Muslims 
who find Miskawayh and his monotheist Greek philosophers inspiring, as 
Ibn Hazm allows no space for non-Islamic metaphysics, and there is little 
evidence of his approval of a mystical relationship between believers and 
God that we find in Miskawayh’s The Refinement of Character. 

While Ibn Hazm’s analysis of the sciences illustrates the value of many 
non-religious sciences, his explanation of the nature of the soul and its 
journey demonstrate his fiercely independent mind. Recent research has 
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proven Ibn Hazm’s influence on the author of the most celebrated book 
on the nature of the soul in Sunnism, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, who wrote 
Kitab al-rūh.™ In his Kitab al-fisal, Ibn Hazm identifies five theories con- 
cerning the nature of the soul: 


1. The soul does not exist, according to al-Asamm; 
2. The soul is an accident, according to Galen and Abw’l-Hudhay]; 


3. The spirit (rah) is merely the accident of life, but not the soul, accord- 
ing to al-Baqillani and the Ashfarites who follow him.®! 


4. The soul is a substance that is neither a body nor an accident (jawhar 
laysat jisman wa-la aradan); it lacks length, width, or depth; it is not in a 
specific space; it is indivisible; it is an agent and manager; it is the person, 
according to some of the Ancients and Muammar b. [‘Abbad] al-‘Attar,** 
one of the Mu'tazila. 


5. The soul is a body, with length, width, and depth; it exists in space, and 
is rational and discerning (mumayyiza); it controls the body, according 
to all of the other people of Islam and adherents to religions that believe 
in the Hereafter.” 


In the pages of al-Fisal that follow, Ibn Hazm meticulously (and passion- 
ately) destroys each of these theories, save the last one, which he embraces 
and defends. He heaps abuse upon the Ashiarite al-Baqillani, accusing him 
of advocating the heretical position of the transmigration of souls, which 
would put him outside the fold of Islam.” He devotes special attention to 
the theory, adopted by most Muslim philosophers, that the soul is an in- 
corporeal substance.” Ibn Hazm stresses that a three-dimensional body 
can be imperceptible, and describes the soul as the most delicate (khaft- 
fa) body imaginable, which needs no nourishment, and experiences no 
growth, which actually brings him close to the philosopher’s description 
of the incorporeal soul.** Like Miskawayh, he defines the death of the soul 
exclusively as its separation from the body, not that it becomes nonexis- 
tent.” He seeks to undermine the argument that, if the soul were a body, it 
would need another soul to govern it, leading to an infinite regress, with the 
argument that this is a false premise: 


the agent (fa‘il) for the soul, and all of the other bodies in the world, 
and that which grasps them and preserves all of them, and which grants 
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those, which are incapable of acting, the capacity to act, is the One who 
brought into being (al-mubtadi’) the soul and all of the bodies and ac- 
cidents in the universe, and the One who perfects all of that: God, the 
Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner (Mighty and majestic is He).* 


Ibn Hazm’s arguments for the corporeal nature of the soul are reproduced 
and adopted by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya and need not detain us here.” Of 
greater interest is Ibn Hazm’s possibly unique position that every single soul 
was created simultaneously, long before the bodies to which they become 
attached.” His evidence for this is the famous “Verse of the Covenant,’ (Q. 
7:172) and an earlier verse in the same Sura, which reads: “And We cre- 
ated you, then fashioned you, then told the angels: Fall prostrate before 
Adam!”*' In other words, God created all of our souls a very long time ago, 
our souls testified that God is our Lord (Q. 7:172), then they remained alive 
in a realm called the Barzakh® until God breathed them into the bodies 
He created for them. Death, as mentioned above, is merely the soul's sep- 
aration from the body and return to the Barzakh until Resurrection Day, 
when God reattaches it to its body, which then enters either the Garden 
or Hellfire. This theory answers the big questions of where souls go after 
death, how all humanity answered God’s question “Am I not your Lord?” 
(Q. 7:172), and how the Prophet Muhammad met earlier prophets or saw 
that the souls of saved people were on the right of Adam, while the souls 
of the damned were on the left. The fact that Ibn Hazm does this in a few 
pages is impressive, even though his position enraged later Sunni scholars, 
such as Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya.® 


4. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 


The fourth and final luminary from the fifth/eleventh century whom I 
wish to introduce briefly is Abū Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Ali, known as al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (392-463/1002-1071). Most famous for his massive biograph- 
ical dictionary, Tarikh Madinat al-Salam (or Tarikh Baghdad), al-Khatib 
composed treatises in most subfields of the hadith sciences. His major 
work on ethics and etiquette, al-Jami‘ li-akhlaq al-rawi wa adab al-sami*‘, 
is devoted solely to the proper conduct between the hadith teacher and the 
student of hadith. Unlike the previous three scholars, al- Khatib’s works deal 
mostly with highly specialized topics of interest only to the most dedicated 
hadith scholar. Why, then, is he here with the philosopher Miskawayh, the 
Muttazili theologian al-Jishumi, and the iconoclastic Zahiri Ibn Hazm? 
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One of al-Khatib’s short works sheds light on the relationship between 
hadith and Islamic thought. Many revivalists, including Dr. Taha Jabir 
al-Alwani, have been adamant that new Islamic thought must be based 
squarely on the scriptural wellsprings of Islam, namely the Qur’an and 
sound hadith. As laudable a project as this may be, al-Khatib’s treatise, 
Iqtida@ al-‘ilm al-amal (Knowledge Necessitates Action), shows how this 
may be impossible, especially when it is juxtaposed with the previous- 
ly-discussed texts in this paper. 

As indicated by its title, Knowledge Necessitates Action has a sharp, 
focused message. The purpose of acquiring religious knowledge is not to 
think or reflect on God or the cosmos, but rather to improve one’s actions. 
There is no theoretical knowledge in al-Khatib’s worldview, merely practi- 
cal knowledge. His treatise is divided into a series of eleven mostly short 
chapters on topics ranging from “Censure of those who seek knowledge 
for fame,’ to “Displeasure of those who seek hadiths to boast,” to even cen- 
sure of those who only study grammar. In his short introduction, al-Khatib 
quotes an unnamed sage, who said: 


Knowledge is the servant of action. Action is the objective of knowledge. 
Were it not for action, knowledge would not be sought, and were it not 
for knowledge, action would not be sought. It is preferable to me to de- 
part from the truth out of ignorance, than for me to depart from it by 
abstaining from it. 


This message is amplified by multiple religious authorities. The Companion 
Abt 1|-Darda said, “Verily, you will not be knowledgeable (or a scholar) 
until you become a learner; and you will not become a learner until you 
act upon what you have learned.”® The Sufi Sahl al-Tustari succinctly says, 
“Knowledge—all of it—is fleeting (dunya); the Hereafter is only that of it 
which is acted upon.” He also adds that “All people are intoxicated, save 
the scholars; and all scholars are bewildered except the one who acts upon 
his knowledge.” The Sufi al-Khawwas® was even blunter than Sahl, as he 
said, “Knowledge is not acquired by large numbers of narrations. A schol- 
ar is only the person who heeds his knowledge and seeks to apply it, and 
emulates the sunna, even if he only has a little knowledge?” Finally, Fudayl 
b. ‘Iyad sums up al-Khatib’s message nicely: “A scholar remains ignorant 
of what he knows until he acts upon it. When he acts upon it, then he is a 
scholar.’”! 
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Despite its brevity, al-Khatib’s treatise contains a wealth of memora- 
ble and catchy citations, all related to the importance of acting upon one’s 
knowledge. In one hadith, the Prophet is reported to have said “The si- 
militude of the scholar who teaches people good things but neglects them 
himself is like a lamp, which provides light for people but burns out it- 
self?” The Kufan-turned-Meccan hadith expert, Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, said, “If 
knowledge doesn't benefit you, it harms you,” which, as al-Khatib explains, 
means that if one does not act upon it, it will be evidence against them 
on Judgment Day. The Caliph Umar warned, “Do not be deceived by the 
person who recites the Qur’an—it is just the words that we speak. Rather, 
direct your attention to the person who acts in accordance with it?” In 
another hadith, which the modern editor describes as totally baseless, the 
Prophet allegedly said, “Nobody recites the Quran until they act in accor- 
dance with it” Finally, in a hadith narrated by the direct descendants of 
the Prophet, ‘Ali taught, “Act each day according to what is in it, then you 
will be rightly-guided.”” 

Another, presumably unintended, message from Knowledge Necessi- 
tates Action is that weak hadiths are an inescapable component of Islamic 
thought. In fact, there are so many weak hadiths in this work that its editor, 
the famous Salafi scholar, Nasir al-Din al-Albani (1914-99), felt obliged to 
write a short preface explaining, but not fully defending, al-Khatib’s citation 
of these questionable narrations. As long as the author provided isndds, 
according to al-Albani, he is free from sin, as it is the reader’s responsibility 
to know the caliber of the narrators. This is a weak defense, and al- Albani 
acknowledges that it would have been better had al-Khatib not included so 
many weak and defective hadiths. However, there is a broader lesson here, 
which is that classical scholars were comfortable using weak and bizarre 
hadiths to make their points, and the tremendous anxiety among modern 
Muslims over the authenticity of every single hadith may be unnecessary 
and even unhealthy. 


5. Conclusion 
Near the end of his Refinement of Character, Miskawayh writes: 


For when the soul ceases to speculate and loses the power of thought and 
of deep searching for meanings, it becomes dull, stupid, and devoid of the 
substance of all good. If it becomes accustomed to laziness, shuns reflec- 
tion, and chooses to remain idle, it draws near to destruction, because, 
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by this idleness, it casts off its particular form and returns to the rank of 
the beasts.” 


I think that all four of the scholars I have discussed in this article would 
concur with this statement. Whether they consider Islamic law the first 
stage of education, prior to philosophy (in the case of Miskawayh), or the 
ultimate goal of education (in the case of Ibn Hazm), all four men encour- 
age and demand that their students think hard and be thorough in their 
research. 

In my opinion, these four thinkers collectively challenge the wide- 
spread notion among many liberal and modernist Muslim reformers that 
the classical Islamic tradition has little to offer contemporary Muslims. 
Here are some of the salient points I have derived from reading just a small 
selection of their voluminous writings: 


1. It is good—and maybe necessary—to go outside Islamic scripture to 
find meaning in Islamic thought. Miskawayh, al-Jishumi, and Ibn Hazm 
boldly address big questions facing humanity—what is happiness, what is 
the soul, do we have free will, where do we go after we die—drawing on 
both scriptural and extra-scriptural texts in their inquiries. 


2. There is complete harmony between philosophy and Islamic law: Aris- 
totle is a muslim, with a lower-case “m? Miskawayh, and the Muslim phi- 
losophers in general, have an assessment of the great Greek philosophers, 
such as Plato and Aristotle, which contrasts sharply with the atheism 
associated with many modern philosophers. Their religiosity reinforces 
my previous point and may even encourage contemporary Muslims to 
profit from the rich Hellenistic legacy in classical Islamic thought that 
has withered significantly in the face of strict scripturalism over the past 
several centuries. 


3. Harmony also exists between rationalism and spirituality. Both 
Miskawayh’s mystical philosophy and al-Jishumi’s Mu'tazili spirituality 
recognize the natural human yearning for a connection to the divine, 
which can be achieved, according to them, through the intensive culti- 
vation of one’s intellect and personal piety, rather than total submission 
to a Sufi master. 


4. Classical Muslims have a wealth of insight into the nature of the soul. 
There is a tremendous imbalance in Western education today between 
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the intensive study of bodies and the negligible study of souls, and Mus- 
lim thinkers can make a truly valuable contribution to the latter subject. 


5. Maybe taglid isn’t our biggest problem. Jishum?s account of the ratio- 
nalist defense of taqlīd serves as a reminder that the objective of rational 
inquiry and research is to obtain a result that is truthful and correct, not 
merely to follow the best methodology. The expectation that everyone 
must engage in ijtihdd or istidlal is highly unrealistic; what we really need 
are Muslims getting and adopting better answers to the big questions in 
life. 


6. Weak hadiths are a significant part of our heritage. It is not only phi- 
losophers and Muʻtazili theologians who use them; the very best hadith 
scholars, such as al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fill their books with them. (Ibn 
Hazm is the exception that proves the rule.) This finding opens up an 
even vaster range of scriptural texts that Muslims can use in their creative 
interpretations of Islam. 


7. The objective of hadith study is primarily worldly, in that it leads to 
beautiful conduct, rather than sophisticated thought. This is mani- 
fest in al-Khatib’s Knowledge Necessitates Action, but also reiterated by 
Miskawayh, who quotes Aristotle as saying, “It is not sufficient to know 
the virtues; one must also apply and practice them?” Therefore the pro- 
found value of Islamic thought is twofold: it serves to enrich our minds 
and elevate our conduct. 


And God knows best. 
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Islam and the Epistemic Politics of 
Gender: A Decolonial Moment 


Critical reflection on gender as a category of analysis within the 
study of Islam is a venture fraught with intellectual and cultural 
challenges. Despite tacit acceptance of the analytical significance 
of gender, the intersection of these two categories has made for 
a highly charged field of inquiry, polarizing Muslim and other 
audiences over its commitments, practices, and impact. The field 
is also gendered, with most of its scholars being women. This is 
characteristic of Women and Gender Studies at large and under- 
lies its marginal epistemic and institutional status within various 
disciplines of the modern academy.' While this is also true for the 
study of Islam and Gender, other factors are also at play: Islam 
and Gender scholarship is increasingly conducted by women who 
are Muslim or of Muslim background. This has simultaneously 
mitigated and reproduced the modes of marginality associated with 
Women and Gender Studies.’ 

On the one hand, the postcolonial lens adopted in early Islam 
and Gender scholarship established the salience of this newly 
emerging field for deconstructing orientalist stereotypes of Muslim 
women. Leila Ahmed’s Women and Gender in Islam: Historical 
Roots of a Modern Debate (1993), Deniz Kendioyti’s Gendering 
the Middle East (1996), and Lila Abu-Lughod’s Remaking Women 
(1998) take full cognizance of Edward Said’s Orientalism (1978) in 
their critical investigation of essentializations of Islam which turn 
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on gender. Studies recentering foundational texts as the ground for 
gender equality, like Qur'an and Woman (1992) by amina wadud, 
have provided postcolonial counter-readings in and of themselves. 
On the other hand, the growing number of Muslim women schol- 
ars engaged in the study of Islam and Gender has coincided with 
the global racialization of Muslim identity and rising Islamophobia 
since 9/11. This has led to their double penalization within their 
scholarly and religious communities. In the Western academy, 
their Muslim identity has been referenced to denigrate their schol- 
arship as insiderist advocacy*—or, in contrast, to celebrate it as a 
progressive niche of Islam. The reality, however, is closer to being 
“sequestered into a corner space,” as Juliane Hammer puts it.’ 

Within Muslim academic institutions and networks concerned 
with preserving what is conceived of as ‘tradition,’ commitment 
to deploying gender analysis for explicit feminist purposes is fre- 
quently met with suspicion. Traditionalist intellectual responses 
vary, ranging from empathy over the Islamophobic and orientalist 
undertones of their common non-Muslim detractors to outright 
dismissal of these scholars as agents of cultural imperialism." This 
does not negate the well-evidenced recognition in Muslim contexts 
of the dire need for inclusive models in male-centered scholarly 
fora, including Muslim higher education institutions. The guiding 
norms and terms of inclusion remain contested, and the institu- 
tional barriers are well-documented in the literature.° The crux of 
contestation comes from different interpretations of gender which 
have become central to intellectual and existential concerns in 
nearly every sphere of Islam. 

Notwithstanding the rich ongoing debate on the implica- 
tions of this category for Islamic thought and practice, especially 
in relation to questions of equality and gender difference, there 
is little critical discussion of the genealogy and theorization of 
gender. After all, like other modern categories such as race and 
religion, gender has a history imbricated in the epistemic para- 
digm of Western Eurocentric modernity—which has long sought 
to subjugate non-Western intellectual traditions through historicist 
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objectification and conceptual reconfiguration of their texts and 
key events into the West's self-understanding. A critique that not 
only brings Islamic materials under the gender lens but also turns 
the interrogatory lens onto gender and its history could enable us 
to formulate new questions that address some of the aporias within 
Islam and Gender discourses. 

The following is by no means intended as a comprehensive, or 
even representative, account of the steadily growing scholarship on 
Islam and Gender within multiple disciplines and from a variety of 
perspectives. Rather, provided here are some observations about 
feminist gender theory and the contours of engagement with it in 
Islam and Gender scholarship. 


Universal En/gendering 


Although we now tend to treat it as conceptually self-evident, gender, 
like all modern concepts, has a history. That we see gender in all 
phenomena related to sex is testament to its success as an analytical 
apparatus—but also to its timely appearance at the height of sec- 
ond-wave feminist politics, which picked the newly-minted concept 
from the field of psychology in the 1960s.’ Until the 1950s, the 
English word gender strictly denoted a linguistic phenomenon. It 
developed into a concept of human behaviour through clinical psy- 
chology research on hermaphroditism in the work of Robert Stoller in 
1964-1968, to account for the acquisition of masculine or feminine 
traits by persons who are neither male nor female. Stoller introduced 
the theoretically transformative sex/gender distinction to explain the 
role of environment, delinking gender from biology and paving the 
way for thinking about sex, gender, and sexuality as discursive phe- 
nomena. His emphasis on environment and nurture opened up for 
feminists from the 1970s onward the possibility of reconsidering 
inequalities between the sexes as a cultural rather than a natural 
system that is socially produced and perpetuated (and hence alter- 
able).* This accounts for why gender became, and to a large extent 
remains, equated with ‘women’ in much gender scholarship. 
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In Sex, Gender and Society (1972), one of the first influential 
applications of gender in sociology, Ann Oakley takes the role of 
social norms in determining gendered identity to be paramount: 
“Sex’ is a word that refers to the biological differences between 
male and female... ‘Gender’ however is a matter of culture: it refers 
to the social classification into ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine.”” The 
work of Oakley and other feminists shifted the focus of gender from 
individual acquisition of sexual attitudes to cultural production 
of sexual difference. Oakley stacks up evidence from a multitude 
of cross-cultural studies on male-female distinctions to substan- 
tiate this conceptual shift. Variations in cultural expressions of 
gender are presented as a constant of human life. Her reasoning 
rests on an essentialized assumption that observed biological dif- 
ference results in gender differentiation universally, even when her 
cross-cultural evidence indicates similarity: “Both men and women 
in this Brazilian tribe make ‘open, ribald and aggressive onslaughts’, 
... both masculine and feminine personality in this tribe [are] as 
‘practical’ and ‘ageressive’.”!° 

Oakley’s reasoning represents the universalizing logic of dif- 
ference that is persistently reworked into non-Western cultures 
to read differentiation even where it does not exist. Decades later, 
in The Invention of Women (1997), the path-breaking study on 
gender—or, more precisely, the absence of it—in West African 
Yorùbá culture, the Nigerian gender scholar Oyeronke Oyewumi 
illustrates how second-wave feminist scholarship assimilated 
indigenous knowledge to serve a universalist theory of gender dif- 
ference.!! Scholars of Yorùbá who looked for gender difference, 
she argues, found it in spite of ample data on Yortiba’s non-gender 
specific language and its age-based rather than gender-based social 
organization. Oakley herself forewarns against conflating the ubiq- 
uitous presence of gender difference with its being the ‘organizing 
principle’ in all cultures. She contends that it is a condition specific 
to “Western society...organised around the assumption that the dif- 
ferences between the sexes are more important than any qualities 


they have in common. ”!? 
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Yet the thrust of feminist political and intellectual discourse 
since the 1970s not only universalized gender difference but 
made its being a central organizing principle inextricable from the 
analytical apparatus of gender theory. Darlene M. Juschka states 
unequivocally that feminists and others have taken gender to be a 
central and primary category in all aspects of life from the 1980s 
till now, theoretically prioritizing gender difference.' It is perhaps 
for this reason that in her foreword to the 1985 edition of her book, 
Oakley elaborates on the Western specificity of gender difference. 
She traces its centrality to the modern labor division separating 
home from work and restructuring social relations into a patriar- 
chy based on European male supremacy. Core to this patriarchy 
has been the development of a modern nuclear family where new 
modes of gender differentiation have been produced and essen- 
tialized.'* It is against these developments which divested women 
of many legal and economic rights in the wake of capitalism and 
industrialization that the ‘woman question’ arises. 

These remarks are a precursor to later feminist critique of how 
gender was being interpreted and universalized by Western fem- 
inists. In the 1990s, Linda Nicholson posited that early modern 
European societies espoused a “materialist metaphysics” which pred- 
icated essentializations of race, ethnicity, and sex as fundamental 
markers of human difference. The upshot of this, Nicholson percep- 
tively elaborated, is that “the material or physical features of the body 
increasingly took on the role of providing testimony to the nature 
of the self it housed.”'® In opposition to systems of oppression per- 
petuated through modernity, late twentieth-century gender theory 
cultivated a constructionist approach to subvert the normative male/ 
female binary of sexual difference, eventually abandoning the biolog- 
ical presuppositions of the sex/gender distinction: sex itself became 
conceived of as a cultural category, shaped by gender norms that pre- 
cede and determine the process of sexing the body.'® Nonetheless, 
Nicholson asserts that constructionist feminists have continued to 
work on the assumption that sexual difference generates gender dif- 
ferentiation everywhere, that is, the “distinctive givens of the body 
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generate commonalities in the classification of human beings across 
cultures and in the reactions by others to those so classified.”!” This 
stratagem, which she terms “biological foundationalism,” has allowed 
gender theory in its various inflections and permutations to hold the 
political claim about gender inequality and women’s condition of 
marginality as universal givens. 

The paradigmatic shift in modern conceptions of gender, there- 
fore, is not one from biological essentialism to constructionism 
(as a binary opposition); these two rather form a continuum that 
feminists strategically straddle because of their political investment 
in the category ‘woman.’ Even when the sex/gender distinction 
collapses as gender theory shifts to perceiving both as socially 
produced categories existing only through our representational 
systems, the corollary has been that the discursive construction 
of sex/gender is governed by ideas of the body. However variable 
these ideas might be, they always engender patterns of difference 
in the triad of sex, gender, and sexuality. For Judith Butler, Juschka, 
and other feminists, this reconceptualization opens up the political 
possibility of subversive and non-normative re/signification of the 
body beyond Western formulations of the male/female binary.'® 
These new possibilities do not, however, invalidate women’s shared 
history of oppression. Alison Stone, for example, reconciles the 
tension between constructionist gender views and feminist politics 
by proposing to view women as having a shared historical experi- 
ence of acquiring and reworking their culture’s interpretation of 
the female body without having an innate common experience of it. 
This is what makes exploring the continuum a productive endeavor 
for Western feminism.!” 

Thus at a fundamental level, Western gender theory continues 
to accentuate the body as source of knowledge and site of political 
action. The paradigmatic shift is hence not ontological, having to 
do with the essential or contingent nature of sex/gender, but rather 
epistemic, in that authority over the ontology of sex is relocated 
from the foundational texts which governed sexual norms in pre- 
modernity (e.g., the Bible) to the social experience of the body. 
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It is fair to claim that the materialist metaphysics of modernity 
has been bolstered, not challenged, by the different iterations of 
gender theory, thus foreclosing the possibility of thinking about the 
identity of the human self beyond its constitution as a materially 
embodied and humanly interpreted difference. This is an important 
locus of epistemic (and ethical) dissonance between gender theory 
and Islamic thought. And it is one that cuts across traditionalist 
and activist/feminist academic discourses on Islam and Gender yet 
remains insufficiently examined. A further historical and cultural 
dissonance frequently arises from applying Western explanatory 
paradigms to non-Western materials and contexts, a problem not 
infrequently noted in Islam and Gender scholarship. 


Gendering Islam 


Within the historical-textual study of Islam and Gender, one of the 
pioneering applications of the sex/gender theoretical distinction 
to Islamic sources is Paula Sanders’s 1991 study “Gendering the 
Ungendered Body: Hermaphrodites in Medieval Islamic Law’—a 
case study reminiscent of the 1960s pre-feminist beginnings of 
gender research on intersex persons. Sanders applies the sex/gender 
distinction to juristic strategies devised to evaluate anatomical and 
psychological evidence of the true biological (male/female) sex of 
a person presenting with gender ambiguity.” Thus, conceptually, 
classical figh material is enfolded neatly into gender theory. Nearly 
two decades later, Sanders apologetically revisited her conclusions. 
She admitted her “casual perusal of literary sources,” the material 
which made Everett Rowson see a different sex/gender distinction, 
not between male/female but between male/not male (a distinction 
which aligns with penetrator/penetrated).?! By asking questions 
from the text about where the weight of the distinction lies (namely, 
the act of penetration), Rowson’s discussion made Sanders real- 
ize that—in contrast to dominant views in gender theory at the 
time—more than one set of sex-based distinctions could be held 
concurrently within Islamic sources. This helped her understand 
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the “nearly complete absence of anxiety over homosexuality” she 
had observed in her earlier work.” 

Sanders’s revisitation is, undoubtedly, a feat of admirable schol- 
arly reflexivity. However, the interpretation of Islamic sources, 
literary and juristic, as lending support to multiple models of 
sex/gender distinctions tolerant of homosexuality still betrays an 
assumption that a distinction between maleness/not maleness indi- 
cates a Muslim concept of ‘homosexuality’ as a gender identity. 
Khaled El-Rouayheb’s Before Homosexuality has compellingly prob- 
lematized this slippage, describing the application of the category 
‘homosexuality’ to premodern Islamic sources as anachronistic and 
unhelpful.” His rigorous examination of the Arabic conceptual 
grammar shows that Islamic concerns surrounding homoeroticism 
do not neatly map onto modern conceptions of homosexuality. This 
is why historical surveys of ‘homosexuality’ make little sense of the 
prevalence of Muslim homoerotic poetry despite the Islamic con- 
demnation of sodomy. El-Rouayheb further explains that writing 
a love poem to a male youth was not subsumed under the juridical 
concept of sodomy, whereas in contrast the category homosexual- 
ity has assimilated and sexualized a broad range of behaviours not 
directly related to sexual acts. This interrogation of the epistemic 
universality of the category homosexuality is mirrored in Joseph 
Massad’s deconstruction of its global politics.” 

Scholarly engagements with Islamic commitments can be 
located on the essentialist-constructionist continuum of gender 
theory. Well-versed in the modern theoretical lexicon, some 
Muslim scholars defend the authority of Islamic texts from a 
biologically essentialist position that accepts the sex/gender dis- 
tinction insofar as it allows for a reworking of an Islamic gender 
normativity from body (qua biology qua fitra) back to text, as it 
were.” This emergent position employs the conceptual apparatus 
of feminist gender theory but turns its political goals on its head. 
The sex/gender distinction provides evidence that sexed bodies 
become socially gendered selves, universally differentiated into two 
determinate social groups of men and women. The manifestation 
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of this difference as gender asymmetry, across time and place, is 
marshalled as empirical proof not of constructed reality but of a bio- 
logically deterministic nature indicating divine ontology of gender 
difference as essence. Drawing on an eclectic array of behavioural 
and physiological research, and a select number of Qur’anic and 
Hadith attestations, the purportedly fundamental gender differ- 
ence between male and female is grounded in an alignment of 
modern science and religion.” This return to biology circumscribes 
an Islamic ethics of gender within a materialist metaphysics of the 
body as constituent of human self-identity. Islamic and Qur’anic 
notions of the ‘self’ and its relation to the body play little role in 
shaping this Islamic take on gender and identity, ultimately thus 
holding in abeyance the epistemic authority of the text. 

The Islamic feminist perspective, on the other hand, starts from 
the textual structure of the Qur'an, whose creation story provides a 
productive locus for interrogating the theoretical sex/gender distinc- 
tion. Feminist Qur'an scholars Riffat Hassan, amina wadud, Nimat 
Hafez Barazangi and Asma Barlas—as well as Rawand Osman” 
and Celene Ibrahim?” of the next generation—all concur that the 
Qur'an reinforces the ‘unitary’ origin of human life from a single 
‘unsexed soul’ (nafs). This is most clearly articulated in Q. 4:1: “O 
humankind! Reverence your Lord, who created you from a single 
soul and from her/it created her/its mate, and from the two has 
spread abroad a multitude of men and women.” Ibrahim restates 
that the ‘soul’ is a grammatical feminine in Arabic but never assigned 
gender identity in nearly three hundred Qur'anic occurrences where 
it refers to individual human beings irrespective of sex.” It occurs in 
the Qur’an interchangeably to mean both the bodily and non-bodily 
self, where ‘bodiliness’ is used as a referent for mortality and death 
and ‘non-bodiliness’ for various psychological and ethical states of 
being.*! In contrast, only on six occasions does the Qur'an use the 
words jasad and jism for body, and only to signify physical figure or 
image, highlighting the non-agentic aspect of mere physicality.” 

The ‘unsexed soul’ has considerable theoretical poten- 
tial for thinking about human self-identity as grounded in a 
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non-gender-specific ontology of human commonality rather than in 
bodily difference conceived as either essentially fixed or completely 
malleable and re-signifiable difference. Barlas remarks incisively, 
if briefly: “the Qur'an itself does not endorse mind-body or body- 
soul dualisms. Nor does it espouse sex/gender dualisms (that is, 
the idea of sexual differentiation’)... The theme that women and 
men commenced from a single Self and constitute a pair is integral 
to Qur’anic epistemology.”*? However, the theoretical potential of 
the ‘unsexed soul’ and the nature of its non/corporeality remain 
under-interrogated,** perhaps because the “double commitment”? 
of Islamic feminism generates a double boundedness. On the one 
hand, the explanatory power of an ‘unsexed soul is entirely directed 
to defending gender equality in Islam, eliding its critical valence 
for feminist gender theory. On the other hand, Islamic feminist 
intellectual engagement (albeit located within postcolonial and 
intersectional traditions) is framed by the second-wave investment 
in the category ‘woman’ as representing a determinate social group, 
struggling against a history of oppression. Yet the ‘unsexed soul’ of 
the Qur’anic creation narrative calls into question the essentialized 
nature of women as a group in opposition to men and thus too the 
value of privileging the historical experience of one over the other. 
It throws open the materialist metaphysics of the body and the 
linkage between self-identity and gender in Islamic thought and 
society, begging the question to be asked—if human identity is not 
gendered through and through (that is, if bodiliness is not funda- 
mental to identity), what does this imply for the intellectual and 
advocacy pursuits of Islam and Gender scholarship in the present 
and in relation to the past? 

In Gendered Morality, Zahra Ayubi tells us that the classical 
Muslim male “ethicists did not have concepts of gender as an iden- 
tity marker” and that they maintained gender-neutral language 
when talking about humanity and the nafs. She argues, however, 
that an elite male normativity nonetheless pervades their language. 
Her examples do not fit a singular pattern of gender difference— 
sometimes the ethicists are caught contravening or even inverting 
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their cosmology and producing an imperfect hierarchy*7—but she 
explains these deviations as contradictions. However significant 
the exceptions appear in rendering the ethicists’ own “ethics of 
exclusion imperfect,” they do not disrupt the overall model of elite 
male normativity.** The ethicists’ “gender-egalitarian tone” (further 
amplified through the gender-neutral grammar of the Persian lan- 
guage) is made to have no bearing whatsoever on their conceptual 
formulations. Instead, Ayubi puts the explanatory weight on the 
ethicists’ articulation of gender difference, thereby exceptionalizing 
ambiguities, tensions, and neutrality in their work. 

Ayubi presents us with a detailed textual study of a gendered 
Islamic ethics which does not ignore the presence of internal contra- 
dictions. The gender/ing framework informing the analysis casts the 
ethicists as subverting the egalitarian metaphysics underpinning the 
gender-neutral Quranic concepts of self and humanity at the center 
of their texts. But might the classical Muslim ethicists have been 
simultaneously and dialectically operating within multiple models, 
gender-neutral and gendered, egalitarian and hierarchical? Even 
if only a hierarchical model is at play, a patriarchal one, there is a 
substantive difference between a patriarchy which does not turn 
on gender as an identity marker of difference (as observed by Ayubi 
about classical Islamic ethics) and a model of it which does (as 
theorized by feminists in the context of Western modernity). Does 
it not follow that this changes the modality of gender differentiation 
and hence the meaning, significance, and operation of male/female 
distinctions in classical Islamic ethics or other Islamic sources? 


Critiquing Gender: A Decolonial Moment? 


The kindred concepts and terms of gender theory are fully integrated 
into analysis of Islam and Gender. The theoretical generalizabil- 
ity of patterns of en/gendering arising out of Western Eurocentric 
modernity are frequently assumed a priori. But the field has also pre- 
sented gender theory with some exceptionally powerful rejoinders. 
Saba Mahmood’s Politics of Piety (2004) and Lila Abu-Lughod’s 
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Do Muslim Women Need Saving? (2013) are renowned for polit- 
ically questioning (Abu-Lughod) and retheorizing (Mahmood) 
reductionist feminist formulations, opening up space for elucidat- 
ing Muslim female subjectivity. In feminist theory, Mahmood is 
particularly credited for her compelling dissection of the tension in 
Judith Butler's theoretical emphasis on the “ineluctable relationship 
between the consolidation and destabilization of norms,”*? and her 
political privileging of only those modes of agency which subvert 
and destabilize norms. Mahmood’s oeuvre is an indelible contri- 
bution to thinking about subjectivity and agency, but it is striking 
that amidst her disavowal of “hegemonic feminist narratives,” she 
affirms in passing, in a footnote, that “all cultures and societies are 
predicated upon relations of gender inequality.”*° 

Without rehearsing the discussion from earlier, suffice it to 
observe that Mahmood’s statement exemplifies one of the tacit 
universalizations of Western gender theory, which is interrogated 
by Argentinian feminist philosopher Maria Lugones and African 
gender scholar Oyeronke Oyewumi. This transhistorical, trans- 
cultural conception of the ‘givenness’ of the underprivileging of 
women—an enduring biological foundationalism held in tension 
even in constructionist and postcolonial iterations of feminist gender 
theory—inadvertently reinforces the ‘naturalness’ of this underpriv- 
ileging and the inconspicuousness of the theory that accounts for it: 
“The presence of gender constructs cannot be separated from the 
ideology of biological determinism. Western conceptual schemes 
and theories have become so widespread that almost all scholar- 
ship, even by Africans, utilizes them unquestioningly.”"! 

The formidable critiques by Leila Ahmed, Saba Mahmood, Lila 
Abu-Lughod, and others make explicit how gender and religion 
have been employed in cultural othering, but ultimately their work 
stands on the phenomenological ground of the Western episteme 
that entails a return to the “things themselves”” 
their meaning as represented within the phenomenon. This enables 


in order to consider 


Islam—as a phenomenon—to speak to the categories informing 
the inquiry, making it possible to interrupt Western theoretical 
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formations through interpreting and translating sensitively the 
meaning of ‘things’ related to Islam, women, and gender. 

These interruptions have cultivated a horizon for further crit- 
ical dissent from “gender theory.” They are part of the imminent 
decolonial turn—yet to come to fruition—which promises a pro- 
founder challenge to the ‘sleight of hand universalism’ that re/ 
generates the epistemic and political normativity of the West in 
contemporary scholarship on non-Western materials and contexts. 
Through counter-historicization of the relation between colonial- 
ity and intersecting categories such as religion, race, and gender, 
the conceptual and political ramifications of these categories can 
be evaluated, independently and intersectionally. The decolonial 
moment in Gender Studies is in the making as re/considerations 
of the “coloniality of gender” are being proposed. In contrast to 
the category of “religion,” however, this moment is caught in the 
complex history of gender being employed by feminists to expose 
male-centered power in the West. The analytical category is hence 
predominantly perceived as an emancipatory tool. 

For example, critically meaningful work on gender and religion 
in the 1980s and 1990s has been characterized as “subversive dis- 
turbance’ and “historical disruption” of gendered asymmetries and 
inequalities.*° Gender’s programmatic questions, as articulated by 
Joan Wallach Scott in Gender and the Politics of History (1988), 
continue to frame ‘disruptive/subversive’ inquiry across disciplines 
and domains of knowledge. Such questions include, 


How and under what conditions [have] different roles and 
functions been defined for each sex; how [have] the very 
meanings of the categories “man” and “woman” varied 
according to time and place; how [were] regulatory norms 
of sexual deportment created and enforced; how [have] 
issues of power and rights played into questions of mascu- 
linity and femininity; how [do] symbolic structures affect 
the lives and practices of ordinary people; how[were] sexual 
identities forged within and against social prescriptions.*” 
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The givenness of these questions has been naturalized by feminist 
politics and sustained by the pervasiveness of the gendered reali- 
ties of modernity. The core questions of gender have not changed 
substantively, notwithstanding critiques of the historical specificity 
of their assumptions. Rather, turning the critical lens onto ‘gender’ 
and its cognate concepts has given birth to overlapping offshoots, 
such as Masculinity Studies and Queer Theory, which developed 
other sets of questions. Scott herself expresses frustration with the 
uncritical, decontextualized translation of these questions. For it 
to be useful, the analytical category ‘gender’ must remain an open 
question irreducible to quantifiable gendering patterns.** 

Keeping the gender question open is exemplified in Oyewumi’s 
What Gender is Motherhood? (2016), which is a reversal of the 
thesis propounded by Nancy Chodorow in her widely influential 
work The Reproduction of Mothering (1978). Chodorow located the 
problem of human male dominance in the psyche of the mother, 
whereas Oyewumi questions the very givenness of male dominance 
as a universal historical reality. Her example of the translation of 
the Yorùbá word for ‘ruler’ into the gendered English word ‘king’ 
is illuminating on the modes of culturally en/gendering received 
oral history and language.” These insights have been echoed in 
close readings of how notions of sexuality in the Muslim world, 
through colonization and modernity, were reconfigured and negoti- 
ated in keeping with nineteenth- and twentieth-century European 
sexual normativities.*! Through painstaking collation of evidence 
of colonizers’ (mis)translations of African languages and cultures 
into English, Oyewumi illustrates how liberating (even exhuming) 
indigenous epistemes from being lost in translation (grammatical 
and conceptual) depends on both a careful reconstruction of the 
conceptual world encoded in an indigenous language and a critical 
grasp of the genealogy (and politics) of the analytical category of 
gender. 

The programmatic gender questions prevalent since the 1980s 
have been central to Islam and Gender scholarship, but their ‘dis- 
ruptive’ applications are particular to the cultural, institutional, and 
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epistemic structures constituting the preoccupations of this field. 
Three main and frequently intersecting scholarly preoccupations 
of such literature can be summarized here: i) historical-textual 
enquiry into gender, often revealing the difficulties in mapping 
gender theory onto Islamic phenomena and providing grounds for 
counter-historicizations; ii) postcolonial critiques of Orientalism, 
questioning Orientalist ‘truths’ about gender, past and present, 
from within the epistemic paradigms of modernity; and iii) the 
intellectual and reformist preoccupation with gender in/justice 
in Muslim contexts, broadly focussing on pragmatic and politi- 
cal interventions into Islamic law, ethics, and gender normativity, 
demonstrating greater reliance on the analytical devices of gender 
and its liberal feminist politics. 

Work on Islam and Gender grapples with its dependence 
on concepts emerging from the Western Eurocentric episteme. 
Paradoxically, this can inscribe a deeper epistemic asymmetry 
between Islam and gender theory and its feminist politics, even 
while seeking to disrupt unjust social and political asymmetries. 
The case is being made here for keeping the gender question open 
by going beyond the predetermined questions which have en/closed 
Islam and Gender inquiry. This requires, first, fully interrogating 
the historicity of the analytical category ‘gender’ and the condi- 
tions of modernity which rendered it ontologically constitutive of 
our worldview (we now see gender in everything and in particular 
ways). Second, it needs us to seriously consider the conceptual 
implications for the study of gender if sex-based distinctions are not 
always salient or central, or interpreted through a logic of gender 
difference, or operating as markers of gender identity (all of which 
observations are noted in the aforementioned studies in relation to 
Islam). These are substantive challenges to the assumptions and 
practices of a Western Eurocentric gender theory where gender 
difference is a central organizing principle. Third, keeping the 
gender question open for theoretical reconfiguration means not 
only historicizing the existing questions (what, why, and whose 
52 


questions,” and why they have become ubiquitous), but also 
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provincializing these questions by asking new ones from within the 
Islamic episteme and its sources to develop conceptual knowledge 
about ‘gender.’ By way of example: what does the commonality of 
the unsexed, ungendered nafs mean for thinking about gender, 
and how does it relate to the performance of gender-neutral and 
gender-differentiated obligations of shari’a—not just politically and 
ethically within Islam, but also analytically and culturally for the 
category ‘gender’ itself? In other words, could the analytical cate- 
gory gender be liberated from and reconfigured beyond its Western 
materialist metaphysics? 

For the many Muslim scholars in the field, this is one way to 
resist the folding-back of Islam and Gender knowledge into uni- 
versalist Western consciousness as “ornamental dissent” (a term 
Ashis Nandy coined in the Intimate Enemy)—for “the meek inherit 
the earth not by meekness alone, they have to have categories, 
”3 And, more broadly, it is 
about keeping gender ‘useful’ by critically re-evaluating it on mul- 


concepts and even defences of mind. 


tiple epistemic terms. 
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Abstract 


Al-Ghazali famously claims in the Incoherence of the 
Philosophers that al-Farabi and Avicenna are unbelievers 
because they hold philosophical positions that conflict with 
Islam. What is less well-known, however, is that Averroés 
claims in the Decisive Treatise that al-Farabi and Avicenna 
are not unbelievers; rather, al-Ghazali is the true unbe- 
liever for writing the Incoherence of the Philosophers. In 
this paper, my aim is to present a sustained reconstruction 
of Averroeés’ legal and philosophical argument for why 
al-Ghazali is an unbeliever. The crux of Averroés’ argument 
is that al-Ghazali has expressed false allegorical interpreta- 
tions of scripture to unqualified persons, which has caused 
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them to fall into unbelief. By being causally responsible for 
other people’s unbelief, al-Ghazali is an unbeliever as well. 


Introduction 


Is al-Ghazali an unbeliever (kāfir)? To some, this question might 
seem misguided, offensive, or even heretical. Al-Ghazali is sup- 
posed to be the ‘Proof of Islam’ (hujjat al-Islam) as he helped define 
orthodox Islam, bringing clarity to the religion in a time of much 
confusion and strife in the eleventh century. In his spiritual autobiog- 
raphy, Deliverance from Error (al-Mungidh min al-Dalal), al-Ghazali 
describes how he defeated the philosophers, refuted misguided sects 
such as the Ta'limites, clarified Ash‘arite theology, and experienced 
the realities of Sufism. Al-Ghazali, then, must be a Muslim.! 

So, how could such a question even be raised? In his infamous 
work, the Incoherence of the Philosophers (Tahdafut al-Falasifa), 
al-Ghazali claims that the so-called ‘Islamic philosophers’ are kuffar: 


I have seen a group who, believing themselves in posses- 
sion of a distinctiveness from companion and peer by virtue 
of a superior quick wit and intelligence, have rejected the 
Islamic duties regarding acts of worship, disdained religious 
rites pertaining to the offices of prayer and the avoidance 
of prohibited things, belittled the devotions and ordinances 
prescribed by the divine law, not halting in the face of its 
prohibitions and restrictions. On the contrary, they have 
entirely cast off the reins of religion through multifarious 
beliefs, following therein a troop ‘who turn [men] aside 
from the way of God and wish it to be crooked and who 
disbelieve (kāfirūn) in the world to come’. (IP: 2; Q. 11:19) 


Al-Ghazali’s distal target is Aristotle—a kafir by default—but 
his immediate concern is al-Farabi and Avicenna (Ibn Sina).? 
According to al-Ghazali, al-Farabi and Avicenna are no more than 
“reliable transmitters and verifiers” of Aristotle, “their leader” (IP: 
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4; see also DE: 63). They are not doing anything philosophically 
novel, rather, they are merely regurgitating Aristotelian philosophy. 
As such, “there is no basis for their unbelief (kufrihum) other than 
traditional, conventional imitation (taglid)” (IP: 2). Al-Ghazali 
identifies twenty theses of the Islamic philosophers that are in 
tension with Islam. Seventeen of these theses are innovative (bid'a) 
and thus heterodox; however, three of them are unorthodox and 
constitute unbelief (kufr) itself (IP: 10-11; DE: 66). According to 
al-Ghazali in the Decisive Criterion (Faysal al-Tafriga), “unbelief 
(kufr) is to deem anything the Prophet brought to be a lie (tak- 
dhib)” (DC: 92; see also MB: 199, 243-249). Thus, al-Ghazalt is 
claiming that three theses of al-Farabi and Avicenna contradict, in 
a problematic way, what the Prophet said, which entails that they 
believe that the Prophet was a liar. These theses are: (1) the world 
is eternal, (2) God only knows universals and not particulars, and 
(3) there is no bodily resurrection (IP: 226). Thus, al-Farabi and 
Avicenna are kuffar (DE: 66, DC: 109-110, MB: 244-245).4 

However, al-Ghazali did not have the final say on whether 
al-Farabi and Avicenna were Muslims. Averroés (Ibn Rushd) system- 
atically responds to al-Ghazali in the Incoherence of the Incoherence 
(Tahafut al-Tahafut), defending al-Farabi and Avicenna. Although 
Averroés ultimately disagrees with many details of al-Farabi and 
Avicenna’s philosophical positions, he nonetheless attempts to dis- 
mantle al-Ghazali’s refutations, showing that he is confused about 
al-Farabi and Avicenna’s arguments, and ultimately about the true 
Aristotelian positions on these theses.’ Here, I am not concerned 
with this aspect of the debate, as there is a growing literature on 
al-Ghazal’’s refutations and Averroés’ counterarguments.° Instead, 
I want to draw attention to a neglected claim that Averroés makes 
in the Decisive Treatise (Fasl al-Magqal), namely, that al-Farabi and 
Avicenna are not kuffar; rather, al-Ghazali is the true kafir simply 
because he wrote the Incoherence of the Philosophers. 

In the Decisive Treatise, Averroés argues for a novel criterion 
for being a kāfir: if someone is causally responsible for another 
person committing kufr, then they are by extension a kāfir as 
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well. Call this ‘causal kufr. According to Averroés, by writing the 
Incoherence of the Philosophers as a popular book—that is, a text 
written in a rhetorical and dialectical style—al-Ghazali exposed 
(false) allegorical interpretations (s. ta'wil, pl. ta’wilat) of scripture 
to the masses, and thus became responsible for mass kufr, partic- 
ularly amongst the rhetorical and dialectical classes of believers.’ 
Therefore, al-Ghazali is a kafir.® 

It must be stressed that Averroés is using the term ‘kdfir’, as 
applied to al-Ghazali, in a unique and certainly odd sense. On the 
standard view, a kāfir is someone who, at the cognitive level, has 
problematic beliefs in relation to Islam (Izutsu 2004: 135-144).° 
Call this ‘cognitive kufr. Indeed, this is how al-Ghazali understands 
‘kufr’: it is to deem—i.e. believe or judge—that the Prophet lied 
about something.'® As we will see, Averroés has a novel analysis 
of cognitive kufr, which bears a unique relation to his account of 
causal kufr. For Averroés, cognitive kufr is indexed to one’s intellec- 
tual capacities, and thus there are varying epistemic norms for kufr. 
Cognitive kufr for someone of the rhetorical or dialectical class is 
not necessarily cognitive kufr for someone of the demonstrative 
class (i.e. the philosopher). Roughly put, while someone from the 
rhetorical class ought not deny apparent meanings in scripture, 
the philosopher is obligated to deny apparent meanings in favor of 
allegorical meanings. The reason why al-Ghazali is a kafir, how- 
ever, is not because he commits cognitive kufr. Indeed, Averroes 
implies that al-Ghazali’s assent to false allegorical interpretations 
in the Incoherence of the Philosophers is not what makes him a 
kafir. There are excusing conditions for the theoretical errors of 
the scholars. Rather, al-Ghazali is a kafir because he has led those 
who are unqualified to engage in allegorical interpretation, which 
is cognitive kufr for them.'! These distinctions will be explained in 
more detail below. The point of stressing Averroés’ unique usage 
of ‘kafir’ at the outset is so that we do not expect Averroés to argue 
that al-Ghazali is a kafir because he argues for false allegorical 
interpretations. When Averroés claims that al-Ghazali is a kafir, he 
has this specific non-cognitive sense of kufr (causal kufr) in mind. 
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Some important clarifications about the aims and scope of this 
paper. The primary aim of this paper—getting Averroés’ neglected 
argument up and running—is more philosophical than historical in 
orientation. Of course, there are many historical questions that can be 
raised about Averroés’ condemnation (takfir) of al-Ghazali. For exam- 
ple, how was Averroés’ takfir received by his contemporaries? Did 
al-Ghazali actually cause the masses to fall into kufr? For the most 
part, I will not deal with these sorts of questions. My goal is to provide 
a sustained philosophical reconstruction of Averroés’ takfir, by fleshing 
out his account of causal kufr. Finally, I will not provide an independent 
answer to the question of whether al-Ghazali is a kafir, as I believe to 
do so properly would take us beyond the scope of the present project. 

The paper is divided up as follows. In the next section, I first 
explain Averroés’ account of the status of philosophy in relation to 
the law. This argument is standard fare for those familiar with the 
Decisive Treatise, but | replicate it here (in broad strokes) as it is foun- 
dational to understanding Averroés’ takfir. | then examine Averroés’ 
account of allegorical interpretation of scripture. I focus on the scope 
and norms for allegorical interpretation, and distinguish the three 
classes of believers. Finally, I reconstruct Averroés’ account of causal 
kufr, and identify three interrelated senses of causal responsibility 
involved in causal kufr: evidential responsibility, epistemic respon- 
sibility, and moral responsibility. With this framework in place, I 
explain exactly how al-Ghazali can cause an unqualified person to 
fall into cognitive kufr. I close with an analysis of how philosophy 
and religion are ‘milk-sisters’, and a brief defense of al-Ghazali. 


Averroes’ Takfir 


Averroés’ takfir of al-Ghazali consists of the following argument: 
1 Anyone who expresses allegorical interpretations (true or false) to 
unqualified persons is a k@fir. 


2  Al-Ghazali expresses false allegorical interpretations to unqualified 
persons in the Incoherence of the Philosophers. 


Al-Ghazalt is a kafir. 
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The argument is valid. The justification of these premises, how- 
ever, is a complicated story. The crux of the argument is premise 
(1). Though I will minimally explain why Averroés is committed to 
premise (2), let us grant him this premise. This is because explain- 
ing why Averroés thinks that al-Ghazali presents false allegorical 
interpretations is a further project on its own, requiring (1) exam- 
ination of Averroés’ counterarguments in the Incoherence of the 
Incoherence and (2) historical evidence that unqualified persons 
were actually exposed to al-Ghazalt’s false allegorical interpreta- 
tions. Thus, my focus will be on premise (1), which is justified 
by Averroés’ account of causal kufr. To unpack causal kufr we 
must understand the norms for allegorical interpretation of scrip- 
ture, that is, who is and is not qualified to engage in allegorical 
interpretation. 


Falsafa and Shari'a 


Our point of departure is Averroés’ conception of philosophy (fal- 
safa), and its status in Islamic law (shari‘a).'* According to Averroés, 
philosophy is “nothing more than the study of existing beings 
(al-mawjidat) and reflection on them as indications of the Artisan 
(al-sani’)” (DT: 44). If the law urges us to reflect on existent beings, 
then philosophical inquiry is either obligatory (wājib) or recom- 
mended (mandib). Averroés cites numerous verses in the Qur'an 
that call to such a reflection.'* For example: 


Reflect, those of you who have eyes. (Q. 59:2) 


Do they not consider the camels and how they have been 
created, and the heaven and how it was raised? (Q. 88:17- 
18; see also Q. 7:185; 6:75) 


According to Averroés, such verses show that philosophy is oblig- 
atory: “the Law has rendered obligatory the study of beings by 
the intellect (al-nazr bi-l-‘aql) and reflection on them” (DT: 45).'4 
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The kind of philosophy that the Qur'an calls to can be viewed 
as encompassing all branches of philosophy, both theoretical and 
practical. However, Averroés seems to have in mind specifically 
metaphysics, for he claims that the Qur'an is calling us to reflect 
on the nature of existent beings insofar as they are indications of 
the existence and nature of God." 

Averroés’ next step is to identify the best method for conduct- 
ing philosophy: “we are under an obligation to carry on our study 
of beings by intellectual reasoning (bi-I-qiyds al-‘aqli)” (DT: 45). 
But since philosophy is “the most perfect kind of study” it must 
employ “the most perfect kind of reasoning”, that is, “demonstra- 
tion” (burhdn). Mastery of demonstrative reasoning requires us 
to know the different kinds of syllogisms and the conditions for 
their validity and invalidity, and how demonstrative reasoning is 
different from “dialectical, rhetorical, and fallacious reasoning” 
(ibid.).'° 

How exactly should we go about learning logic? Averroés claims 
that “it is difficult or impossible for one man to find out by himself 
and from the beginning all that he needs of that subject” (ibid.). 
It would be imprudent, then, to try to reinvent the wheel when it 
comes to logic. Instead, “we ought to seek help towards our goal 
from what has been said by such a predecessor on the subject, 
regardless of whether this other one shares our religion or not” 
(DT: 46-7). Averroés has in mind ancient philosophers, particularly 
Aristotle, who have identified the various kinds of syllogisms and 
established standards for their validity and invalidity. But this does 
not mean that we should blindly follow ancient logicians. Rather, 
we should accept what is correct from their work, reject what is 
incorrect, and more importantly, try to make progress in the study 
of logic (DT: 47). 

After having mastered logic, we are in a position to engage in 
philosophical inquiry. Here too, however, it would be imprudent to 
start from scratch. Just as in logic, we also need to look to ancient 
philosophers: 
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[Whenever we find in the works of our predecessors of 
former nations a theory about beings and a reflection on 
them conforming to what the conditions of demonstration 
require, we ought to study what they said about the matter 
and what they armed in their books. (DT: 48) 


Averroés makes a strong claim regarding the study of ancient phi- 
losophy: “it is evident that the study of the books of the ancients 
is obligatory by Law, since their aim and purpose in their books is 
just the purpose to which the Law has urged us” (ibid.). Muslims 
must study, at the very least, the works of Plato and Aristotle. 
However, the study of ancient philosophy, and philosophy more 
generally, is obligatory only for “anyone who is fit to study them”, 
that is, Muslims who unite two qualities: “natural intelligence” and 
“religious integrity and moral virtue” (ibid.). Preventing a person 
who meets these qualifications from studying philosophy would 
be to block them from the “door of theoretical study that leads to 
the truest knowledge (haqq al-ma'rifa) of Him” (ibid.). However, 
like the study of ancient logic, we should not blindly follow the 
ancients in their metaphysical positions. We should accept what 
accords with demonstrative reasoning, reject what does not, and 
make progress in metaphysics. 


Burhan and Ta'wil 


For Averroés, sharia sanctions philosophy as an independent the- 
oretical activity: philosophical truths can be identified without 
consulting, say, the Qur'an." Indeed, if qualified, one is obligated 
to seek this distinct avenue to truth. But what about the claims 
the Qur'an makes about existent beings? What should the Islamic 
philosopher do when confronted with a different metaphysical 
framework in the Qur'an? According to Averroés, while there may 
be prima facie conflicts between philosophy and scripture, there 
cannot be ultima facie conflicts: 
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[W]e, the Muslim community, know firmly that demon- 
strative reflection does not lead to differing with what is set 
down in the Law. For truth does not oppose truth; rather, 
it agrees with and bears witness to it. (DT: 50) 


There cannot be any real contradictions between philosophy and 
scripture, because demonstrative truth is not essentially different 
from scriptural truth. Scriptural claims are subject to the same 
epistemic standards as philosophical claims.'* Nonetheless, it does 
seem that philosophy contradicts scripture. How, then, do we rec- 
oncile apparent tensions? 

The demonstrative truths that philosophy identifies can relate 
to scripture in two ways. First, scripture might be silent about an 
existent revealed by demonstration. This is not a problem: “if it 
is unmentioned there is no contradiction” (ibid.); one can simply 
accept the demonstrative truth about the existent. However, if 
scripture does mention an existent, there are two possible sce- 
narios: “If Scripture speaks about it, the apparent meaning of the 
words inevitably either accords or conflicts with the conclusions 
of demonstration about it” (ibid.). If the apparent meaning of 
scripture is in accordance with a demonstrative truth, there is also 
no problem because scripture is straightforwardly confirming the 
demonstrative truth. However, if the apparent meaning of scripture 
prima facie conflicts with a demonstrative truth about an existent, 
then there is a tension. In such a case, Averroés claims scripture 
must be interpreted allegorically. Averroés defines “allegorical 
interpretation” as follows: 


The meaning of ‘allegorical interpretation’ (al-ta'wīl) is: 
extension of the significance of an expression from real to met- 
aphorical significance, without forsaking therein the standard 
metaphorical practices of Arabic, such as calling a thing by the 
name of something resembling it or a cause or consequence or 
accompaniment of it, or other things such as are enumerated 
in accounts of the kinds of metaphorical speech. (ibid.) 
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An allegorical interpretation provides a metaphorical reading 
of a text, in conformity with the proper norms for metaphorical 
expression in Arabic.'? The aim is to provide a metaphorical reading 
of scripture that will agree with a particular demonstrative truth. 
For example, there are verses in the Qur’an that make reference to 
God's hands (Q. 48:10). A literal reading is philosophically prob- 
lematic, because it would ascribe corporeality to God and make 
God similar to creation (Q. 42:11). Thus, one should allegorically 
interpret references to the hands of God as an expression of, say, 
God's power. Such allegorical interpretations are in part justified, 
because an allegorical interpretation of one part of scripture will 
always be confirmed or almost confirmed by the apparent meaning 
of another part of scripture: 


[I]f scripture is considered carefully, and the rest of its 
contents searched page by page, there will invariably be 
found among the expressions of Scripture something that 
in its apparent meaning bears witness to that allegorical 
interpretation or comes close to bearing witness. (DT: 51) 


But this raises an important question: why did God not reveal 
scripture in a way such that it literally expresses all demonstrative 
truths? 

There are two interrelated reasons for why scripture conceals 
demonstrative truths. First, the contradiction between apparent 
meanings in scripture is a pedagogical device intended by God: 


The reason why we have received in Scripture texts whose 
apparent meanings contradict each other is in order to draw 
the attention of those who are well grounded in science 
(al-‘ilm) to the interpretation (al-ta’wil) that reconciles 


them. (ibid.) 


By having prima facie contradictions, scripture is designed to steer 
those who are qualified—i.e. “well-grounded in science”—to the 
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allegorical interpretations that reconcile the tension. Second, the 
presence of apparent meanings is required because they are suited 
to the intellectual capacities of those who are not grounded in 
science, and thus cannot assent to allegorical interpretations. To 
understand this second reason, we must discuss the scope and 
norms of allegorical interpretation. 

According to Averroés, everyone agrees that allegorical inter- 
pretation of scripture is a valid practice (DT: 51). The point of 
contention is the scope of allegorical interpretation; that is, which 
verses admit of allegorical interpretation, and which verses do not 
(ibid.). One solution is to follow consensus (ijma’) amongst the 
Muslim community regarding the scope of allegorical interpretation: 


It may be objected: “There are some things in Scripture that 
the Muslims have unanimously agreed to take in their appar- 
ent meaning, others [that they have agreed] to interpret 
allegorically, and others about which they have disagreed; 
is it permissible, then, that demonstration should lead to 
interpreting allegorically what they have agreed to take in 
its apparent meaning, or to taking in its apparent meaning 
what they have agreed to interpret allegorically?’ (DT: 52) 


A worry raised in this passage is that philosophical inquiry will 
conflict with consensus by leading the philosopher to allegorical 
interpretations about verses in scripture that should be taken in 
their apparent meaning. In principle, Averroés accepts ijmd' (ibid.).”° 
However, he claims that unlike practical matters (al-‘amaliyyat), 
“unanimity on theoretical matters (al-nazariyyat) is never deter- 
mined with certainty” (ibid.). Averroés justifies this claim as follows: 


[I]t is not possible for unanimity to be determined on any 
question at any period unless that period is strictly lim- 
ited by us, and all the scholars (al-‘ulama@’) existing in that 
period are known to us (that is, known as individuals and 
in their total number), and the doctrine of each of them on 
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the question has been handed down to us on unassailable 
authority, and, in addition to all this, unless we are sure 
that the scholars existing at the time were in agreement 
that there is not both an apparent and an inner meaning in 
Scripture, that knowledge of any question ought not to be 
kept secret from anyone, and that there is only one way for 
people to understand Scripture. (ibid.) 


To establish consensus about whether and how to allegorically 
interpret scripture three conditions must hold. First, we must know 
who all the scholars are that have taken an interpretive stance on a 
given theoretical text. Second, we must know their interpretive stance 
on that theoretical text. Third, it must be the case that the scholars 
agree that allegorical interpretations of theoretical texts should not be 
kept secret from anyone. With regard to the first and second condi- 
tions, Averroés thinks they are epistemically impossible to establish, 
because there always might be some scholar and their allegorical 
interpretation that escapes us. At first glance, the third condition 
might not seem relevant. However, in order to establish consensus 
in the Muslim community about a theoretical matter, it must be the 
case that the scholars thought that allegorical interpretations should 
not be kept secret from anyone.”! Allegorical interpretations must be 
available to everyone, both scholars and laymen, in order to establish 
consensus. Averroés says this condition cannot be met: 


[I]t is recorded in Tradition that many of the first believers 
used to hold that Scripture has both an apparent and an 
inner meaning (zāhir wa batin), and that the inner mean- 
ing ought not to be learned by anyone who is not a man of 
learning in this field and who is incapable of understanding 


it. (ibid.) 


Consensus cannot be established if the scholars believe that the 
true inner meanings should only be expressed to a select, qualified 
few. 
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We are now in a position to fully explain the second reason why 
scripture does not express all demonstrative truths in an appar- 
ent manner. In short, it is because God has designed scripture to 
appeal to a diverse range of intellectual capacities: 


The reason why we have received a Scripture with both 
an apparent and an inner meaning lies in the diversity of 
people’s natural capacities and the difference of their innate 
dispositions with regard to assent. (DT: 51) 


According to Averroés, “the purpose of Scripture is to teach true 
science and right practice,’ which is primarily done through 
demonstrative, dialectical, and rhetorical judgments. Most people 
however, given their limited intellectual capacities, are not suited 
to the demonstrative method. And “since it is the purpose of 
Scripture simply to teach everyone” (DT: 64), the most common 
methods present in scripture are dialectical and rhetorical. This is 
not problematic, because God has “appointed for every Muslim by 
the method of assent (al-tasdiq) that his temperament and nature 
require” (DT: 49). Believers, then, must assent to an understand- 
ing of scripture that is appropriate to their intellectual capacities. 
Some must assent to apparent meanings, while others must assent 
to some combination of apparent and inner meanings. 

Averroés thus distinguishes three classes of believers, based 
on their methods of assent (DT: 65). First, the rhetorical class 
(al-khitabiyiin) consists of laymen, who are swayed by rhetoric and 
imagistic representations. They must only assent to apparent mean- 
ings.” Second, the dialectical class (al-jidliyūn) are the theologians, 
who “either by nature alone or by nature and habit” have a better 
understanding of scripture because they are using a higher form of 
argumentation (ibid.). Nonetheless, they too must assent to appar- 
ent meanings, and ought not engage in allegorical interpretation via 
dialectic. Third, there is the demonstrative class (al-burhdniyiin) 
who “by nature and training” are qualified to engage in allegorical 
interpretation (ibid.). These are the scholars and philosophers, 
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whose allegorical interpretations “ought not to be expressed to the 
dialectical class, let alone to the masses” (ibid.). 


Causal Kufr 


Here are the facts on the ground: there is a disagreement between 
al-Ghazali, al-Farabi, and Avicenna about certain allegorical inter- 
pretations of scripture. For Averroés, these disagreements are not 
problematic. This is because, as we saw above, there is no sound 
consensus about the right allegorical interpretations, and “we ought 
not to call a man an unbeliever for violating unanimity in cases of 
allegorical interpretation, because no unanimity is conceivable in 
such cases” (DT: 53). Moreover, it is also not problematic that 
one or more of these scholars might be wrong in their allegorical 
interpretation (DT: 60). Indeed, Averroés thinks that all three phi- 
losophers are ultimately in error, although al-Farabi and Avicenna 
are closer to the truth. According to Averroés, “it seems that those 
who disagree on the interpretation of these difficult questions earn 
merit if they are in the right and will be excused [by God] if they 
are in error” (DT: 57). 

However, while error concerning allegorical interpretation is 
excused for the demonstrative class, it is not excused for any other 
class of people (whether it concerns theoretical or practical mat- 
ters). The claim is not that unqualified persons are not excused 
for giving false allegorical interpretations. Rather, the claim is that 
unqualified persons should not engage in allegorical interpretation 
at all. As Averroés writes: “he who makes judgments about beings 
without having the proper qualifications for [such] judgments is 
not excused but is either a sinner or an unbeliever” (DT: 58). 

More specifically, Averroés distinguishes three types of scrip- 
tural texts, and the conditions for being excused or blamed for 
error about them (ibid.). First, there are texts that must be taken 
in their apparent meaning by everyone irrespective of class. These 
are texts concerning practical matters and principles of religion 
(usul al-din), for example, that prayer is obligatory and that there is 
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happiness in the next life (DT: 59). The apparent and true meaning 
of these texts can be understood plainly by all three classes, thus 
allegorical interpretation about them is blameworthy. Second, there 
are theoretical texts that must be taken in their apparent meaning 
by the rhetorical and dialectical classes but must be interpreted 
allegorically by the demonstrative class. It is blameworthy for the 
rhetorical and dialectical classes to interpret them allegorically, 
and blameworthy for the demonstrative class to take them in their 
apparent meaning (ibid.). Third, there are texts whose status is 
unclear as falling under the first two types above, thus literal or 
allegorical interpretation of these texts by a qualified scholar of 
the demonstrative class is allowed, and excused if it is erroneous 
(DT: 60). 

By establishing unique epistemic obligations for each kind of 
believer, Averroés implicitly offers a novel conception of cognitive 
kufr with respect to theoretical matters. No believer, regardless 
of class, can deny practical matters and principles of religion. 
However, when it comes to theoretical matters, cognitive kufr— 
and correspondingly faith or belief (iman) —is indexed to one’s 
intellectual capacities. While it would be cognitive kufr for a person 
of the rhetorical class to deny an apparent meaning of a theoreti- 
cal text, it is not cognitive kufr for a scholar to deny the apparent 
meaning of that text in favor of an allegorical interpretation. Thus 
if one were to ask Averroés, ‘what is kufr with respect to theo- 
retical matters?’, he would not respond like al-Ghazali does, by 
enumerating a list of theoretical beliefs that contradict the Qur'an. 
Rather, he would first identify what kind of believer the questioner 
is based on their intellectual capacities, and then proceed from 
there to identify what that believer should assent to.” In addition 
to these variable norms, it is important to note that, for Averroés, 
cognitive kufr with respect to theoretical matters does not track 
falsity. That is, a theoretical belief is not kufr merely because it is 
false (although it may be false). A philosopher can assent to false 
allegorical interpretations, and still be a Muslim. Indeed, although 
Averroés defends al-Farabi and Avicenna’s status as Muslims, he is 
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clear that they are wrong in many of their philosophical positions. 
Moreover, the rhetorical and dialectical classes are obligated to 
assent to apparent meanings of theoretical texts which are, strictly 
speaking, false by demonstrative standards. 

The upshot, then, is that Averroés actually has no problem with 
there being a difference of opinion between al-Ghazali, al-Farabi, 
and Avicenna about the three theses. What is problematic, how- 
ever, is that al-Ghazali exposed his allegorical interpretations of the 
creation of the world, God’s knowledge, resurrection and so on in 
a popular book—the Incoherence of the Philosophers—accessible 
to believers from the rhetorical and dialectical classes.”* It must be 
emphasized that Averroés’ worry is not that al-Ghazali exposed false 
allegorical interpretations. He would be equally guilty if he exposed 
true ones: “true allegories ought not to be set down in popular 
books, let alone false ones” (CT: 68). Given that members of the 
rhetorical and dialectical classes are obligated to assent to apparent 
meanings, allegorical interpretations should be expressed only in 
demonstrative books, and these demonstrative books should not 
be made available to the unqualified. By writing about allegorical 
interpretations in a popular book, the scholar does something quite 
pernicious. That is, he leads unqualified persons to cognitive kufr. 
By doing this the scholar becomes a kāfir as well. This is premise 
(1) of our master argument. Recall that it states that “anyone who 
expresses allegorical interpretations (true or false) to unqualified 
persons is a k@fir.” As Averroés puts it: 


But anyone who is not a man of learning is obliged to take 
these passages in their apparent meaning, and allegorical 
interpretation of them is for him unbelief because it leads to 
unbelief. That is why we hold that, for anyone whose duty it 
is to believe in the apparent meaning, allegorical interpreta- 
tion is unbelief, because it leads to unbelief. Anyone of the 
interpretative class who discloses such [an interpretation] 
to him is summoning him to unbelief, and he who summons 
to unbelief is an unbeliever. (DT: 61) 
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Averroés justifies premise (1) with two interrelated conditions 
for kufr. The first kind of kufr is of the cognitive variety. Call it 
‘local kufr.” More specifically: 


Local Kufr: Ifan unqualified person, U, engages in allegorical inter- 
pretation, then U commits cognitive kufr and is a kafir.?° 


In local kufr, the unqualified person who engages in allegorical 
interpretation is a kāfir in the cognitive sense, i.e. they commit 
cognitive kufr. The second kind of kufr is parasitic on the first kind. 
Call it ‘causal kufr. More specifically: 


Causal Kufr: If a qualified person, Q, exposes allegorical inter- 
pretations to an unqualified person, U, then Q is 
a kafir, because Q is causally responsible for local 
kufr obtaining in U.” 


The qualified person who exposes allegorical interpretations to an 
unqualified person is a kāfir in a non-cognitive—i.e. causal—sense. 
The astute reader, however, will note that Averroés does not use 
causal language in the passage above. All he says is that summoning 
someone to kufr makes one a kāfir. Similarly, Averroés writes: 


[H]e is an unbeliever on account of his summoning (da‘a) 


people to unbelief (al-kufr). (DT: 66) 


[He] who turns people away (al-sdd) from Scripture is an 


unbeliever (kafir). (DT: 67) 


Though not explicit, there are causal connotations to the Arabic 
terms used here for ‘summoning’ and ‘turning away’.’* For example, 
al-sad also means repelling or driving away. Moreover, for system- 
atic and charitable reasons, the best reading of ‘summoning to 
unbelief is ‘causing unbelief. Mere summoning—e.g. pronouncing 
an allegorical interpretation to an unqualified person—is too weak 
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a condition for being a kafir. A scholar has to do more work. What 
exactly that is will be explained in detail below. 

How exactly do local kufr and causal kufr obtain? Regarding 
local kufr, Averroés writes: 


When something of these allegorical interpretations is 
expressed to anyone unfit to receive them—especially 
demonstrative interpretations because of their remoteness 
from common knowledge—both he who expresses it and he 
to whom it is expressed are led into unbelief. The reason for 
that [in the case of the latter] is that allegorical interpreta- 
tion comprises two things, rejection (ibtal) of the apparent 
meaning and affirmation (ithbat) of the allegorical one; so 
that if the apparent meaning is rejected in the mind of 
someone who can only grasp apparent meanings, without 
the allegorical meaning being armed in his mind, the result 
is unbelief (al-kufr), if it [the text in question] concerns the 
principles of religion. (DT: 66; see also DT: 61) 


We can disambiguate three different ways in which local kufr 
obtains. First, in this passage, Averroés claims that engaging in 
allegorical interpretation leads to a destruction of appropriate 
belief for a person of the rhetorical or dialectical class. Here is 
how it works. Assenting to an allegorical interpretation involves 
two cognitive acts: (1) the rejection of the apparent meaning 
of a text, and (2) the affirmation of the allegorical meaning. In 
the ideal case—that is, the case of the philosopher or qualified 
student—the apparent meaning is rejected and replaced by an 
allegorical meaning via demonstration. However, if someone is 
unfit to understand the allegorical meaning—they are not trained 
in logic—then their initial belief in the apparent meaning of scrip- 
ture, one that was appropriate to their intellectual capacities, 
has been destroyed, and no appropriate belief has been put in its 
place. I think this is the primary sense in which local kufr obtains. 
Indeed, Averroés has this sense in mind when discussing God's 
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self-knowledge in the Sixth Discussion of the Incoherence of the 
Incoherence: 


The problem concerning the knowledge of the Creator of 
Himself and of other things is one of those questions which 
it is forbidden to discuss in a dialectical way, let alone put 
them down in a book, for the understanding of the masses 
does not suffice to understand such subtleties, and when 
one embarks on such problems with them the meaning of 
divinity becomes void (bafala) for them and therefore it is 
forbidden to them to occupy themselves with this knowl- 
edge, since it suffices for their blessedness to understand 
what is within their grasp. (II: 215) 


However, | think that there are two other ways that local kufr 
can obtain on the rejection-affirmation model. Second, it is pos- 
sible that the apparent meaning is rejected and the allegorical 
meaning affirmed; however, the allegorical meaning is neither 
understood nor justified by demonstration. Third, it is possible 
that the apparent meaning is rejected and the allegorical meaning 
affirmed; however, while the allegorical meaning is understood, 
it cannot be demonstrated. Though he does not make it explicit, 
I think that Averroés wavers between these three options in 
the Decisive Treatise. This is not inconsistent. All three options 
amount to local kufr, because an epistemic norm is being violated. 
We should, then, take a disjunctive approach: the way that local 
kufr obtains will depend on the kind of believer that is attempting 
the allegorical interpretation. 

Let us now turn to how causal kufr obtains. We must start 
off by noting that there is no corresponding cognitive exchange 
when causal kufr obtains. Although the scholar causes an unqual- 
ified person to engage improperly in allegorical interpretation, the 
scholar actually maintains their own assent to allegorical interpre- 
tations, which they are obligated to hold (even if these allegorical 
interpretations are ultimately false). If we were to examine their 
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cognitive states, then, we would find that there is no kufr at the 
level of belief. Thus, causal kufr obtains not because of a problem- 
atic theoretical belief on the part of the scholar, but because of a 
problematic practical action. 

What exactly is causal responsibility here? How can a scholar 
be causally responsibly for someone of the rhetorical or dialecti- 
cal class, say Zayd, committing cognitive kufr? Averroés does not 
fill in the details. I propose that we distinguish three interrelated 
senses of causal responsibility involved here: evidential responsibil- 
ity, epistemic responsibility, and moral responsibility. By ‘evidential 
responsibility’ I mean responsibility for providing the evidence, on 
the basis of which the cognitive kufr obtains. By ‘epistemic respon- 
sibility’ I mean responsibility with respect to inference, justification, 
and understanding. Finally, by ‘moral responsibility’ I mean who 
should be blamed or even punished for the cognitive kufr.”° 

It seems that these three kinds of responsibility are jointly nec- 
essary and sufficient for a scholar to be causally responsible, in 
the fullest sense, for Zayd’s cognitive kufr. Evidential responsibil- 
ity is a necessary, but not sufficient condition for being causally 
responsible for someone else’s cognitive kufr. The scholar must 
be connected to the allegorical interpretations to be held respon- 
sible for Zayd’s cognitive kufr. But this is not sufficient for causal 
kufr to obtain. Zayd can come across allegorical interpretations 
of a scholar, but for some reason choose to not engage in allegor- 
ical interpretation (see endnote 26). Epistemic responsibility is 
a necessary—and possibly sufficient—condition for being caus- 
ally responsible for cognitive kufr. The relevant sense of epistemic 
responsibility for us here concerns whether some independent 
person can be held epistemically responsible for the formation of 
another person’s assent to allegorical interpretations. This might 
seem counterintuitive, for surely I alone am the source of my 
inferences, justifications, and understanding. But I believe such a 
scenario can obtain if one exerts epistemic influence on another 
person’s inferences, justifications, and ultimate understanding of 
allegorical interpretations. Finally, there is moral responsibility. It 
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seems that moral responsibility is a necessary condition for causal 
responsibility, but it merely obtains in virtue of evidential respon- 
sibility and epistemic responsibility. That is, if one is evidentially 
and epistemically responsible for another person’s cognitive kufr, 
then one is necessarily morally responsible as well. To see how 
Averroés thinks that al-Ghazali is responsible in these three senses 
we must turn to premise (2) of the master argument. 

Premise (2) of the master argument states that “Al-Ghazali 
expresses false allegorical interpretations to unqualified persons in 
the Incoherence of the Philosophers.” Averroés is clearly committed 
to this premise: 


Allegorical interpretations, then, ought not to be expressed 
to the masses nor set down in rhetorical or dialectical books, 
that is, books containing arguments of these two sorts, as 
was done by.... (DT: 66; see also DT: 61)” 


Therefore, allegorical interpretations ought to be set down 
only in demonstrative books, because if they are in demon- 
strative books they are encountered by no one but men of 
the demonstrative class. But if they are set down in other 
than demonstrative books and one deals with them by poet- 
ical, rhetorical, or dialectical methods, as Abu Hamid does, 
then he commits an offense against the Law and against 
philosophy, even though the fellow intended nothing but 
good. (DT: 61; see also DT: 66) 


For Averroés, al-Ghazali is clearly evidentially responsible for 
Zayd’s cognitive kufr. What is noteworthy, however, is how this 
evidence is expressed, as this reveals why al-Ghazali is epistem- 
ically responsible. According to Averroés, the Incoherence of the 
Philosophers is not a demonstrative book, but a popular book,?! 
because it discusses allegorical interpretations through rhetoric 
and dialectic.” Suppose Zayd, who picks up the Incoherence of the 
Philosophers, is from the rhetorical class. This implies two things: 
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(1) Zayd’s intellectual disposition is such that he will be swayed 
by rhetoric, and (2) Zayd should only assent to apparent meanings 
of scripture. Let us consider how local kufr would obtain for Zayd 
under the second possibility discussed above, namely, rejecting 
an apparent meaning and affirming a misunderstood and unjusti- 
fied allegorical meaning. Since the Incoherence of the Philosophers 
examines allegorical interpretations through rhetoric, Zayd should 
actually be able to follow much of al-Ghazali’s argumentation. 
Zayd will make inferences that will lead him to believe, mistakenly, 
that he understands a particular allegorical interpretation and that 
he can prove it. Consequently, Zayd will abandon his assent to 
former apparent meanings, and now affirm a misunderstood and 
unjustified allegorical interpretation. This is local kufr. So, who is 
epistemically responsible for Zayd’s cognitive kufr, al-Ghazali or 
Zayd? In an obvious sense, Zayd is epistemically responsible for the 
cognitive kufr, as he is the immediate cause of his own misunder- 
standing. However, Averroés would claim that the real culprit here 
is al-Ghazali because he has put Zayd in a compromised epistemic 
position. Zayd would not have been epistemically compromized if 
al-Ghazali had restricted his audience to the demonstrative class. 
Al-Ghazali has put Zayd in a cognitive situation where he can follow 
al-Ghazali’s rhetoric, and is now rejecting apparent meanings and 
replacing them with allegorical meanings. In this way, al-Ghazalt 
exerts epistemic influence on Zayd’s belief formation vis-a-vis his 
mode of presentation and authority as a scholar. Thus, al-Ghazali 
has a share in the epistemic responsibility. Given that al-Ghazalt 
is evidentially and epistemically responsible for Zayd’s cognitive 
kufr, it follows that he is also morally responsible. Consequently, 
al-Ghazali is causally responsible in the fullest sense for Zayd’s 
cognitive kufr, and commits causal kufr.” 

Given premise (1) and premise (2) of the master argument, it 
follows conclusively that al-Ghazali is a kāfir: 


As for the man who expresses these allegories to unqualified 
persons, he is an unbeliever on account of his summoning 
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people to unbelief. This is contrary to the summons of the 
Legislator, especially when they are false allegories con- 
cerning the principles of religion, as has happened in the 
case of a group of people of our time. For we have seen 
some of them thinking that they were being philosophic 
and that they perceived, with their remarkable wisdom, 
things that conflict with Scripture in every respect, that is 
[in passages] that do not admit of allegorical interpretation; 
and that it was obligatory to express these things to the 
masses. But by expressing those false beliefs to the masses, 
they have been a cause (sababa) of perdition to the masses 
and themselves, in this world and the next. (DT: 66) 


The man who has been a “cause of perdition to the masses” here 
is clearly al-Ghazali. It is surprising, however, that there is not a 
single line in the Decisive Treatise where Averroés explicitly says 
‘al-Ghazali is a kafir’. If Averroés is committed to premises (1) and 
(2) of the master argument, then why does he not explicitly draw 
out the conclusion? My conjecture is that Averroés find himself 
in somewhat of a bind given his own commitment to allegorical 
interpretations being discussed exclusively in demonstrative books. 
Due to the nature of Averroés’ critique, it seems that the matter of 
al-Ghazalt’s kufr should only be discussed with the scholars—not 
the masses. However, 


If it were not for the publicity given to the matter and to 
these questions that we have discussed, we should not have 
permitted ourselves to write a word on the subject; and we 
should not have had to make excuses for doing so to the 
interpretative scholars, because the proper place to discuss 
these questions is in demonstrative books. (DT: 62) 


Since al-Ghazali made public takfir of al-Farabi and Avicenna, 
Averroés finds it necessary to respond in a public work as well in 
order to clear the air. Yet, Averroés is still careful in concealing his 
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considered position. Only those who are trained in logic will be able 
to draw out the conclusion of the master argument. Perhaps Averroés 
saw a danger in overtly making takfir of al-Ghazali. Al-Ghazali was 
such a prominent and well-received Muslim scholar, that explicitly 
calling him a k@fir in a public work would possibly turn away the 
rhetorical and dialectical classes from Islam. But this is precisely 
Averroés’ problem with al-Ghazali. Thus, Averroés treads lightly.** 


Conclusion 


In our epigraph, Averroés claims that “philosophy is the friend and 
milk-sister of religion” (DT: 70). Once again, Averroés is indicating 
the legal relationship between philosophy and religion. In sharia, 
milk kinship (ridãa) is established when non-biologically related 
infants are breastfed by the same wet nurse (Parkes 2005). In what 
sense, then, is philosophy the ‘milk-sister’ of religion? Philosophy and 
Islam are ‘non-biologically related’ in that they have different origins: 
the former originates in ancient Greece while the latter originates in 
the Arabian peninsula. Nonetheless, they have the same ‘wet nurse’ 
in that they are both nurtured by reason, or perhaps more specifi- 
cally, the active intellect (al-‘aql al-fa‘al).*° Thus, they are family, or 
as Averroés puts it: “companions by nature and lovers by essence 
and instinct.” Philosophy is essential to Islam because demonstra- 
tive proof is the path to unveiling the truth of theoretical matters in 
the Qur'an. Conversely, Islam is essential to philosophy because it 
clarifies relevant practical matters, that is, it helps one cultivate the 
moral virtue necessary for philosophical inquiry.*° Al-Ghazali misses 
this point and “injures” philosophy, but more importantly, he injures 
the very thing he aimed to protect, namely, Islam. 

Averroés was certainly justified in his concern that the 
Incoherence of the Philosophers would lead Muslims to “slander 
philosophy” (DT: 61), thus stifling philosophical and religious prog- 
ress within the Muslim world. But perhaps Averroés went too far. 
He could have vindicated the status of philosophy and defended 
al-Farabi and Avicenna without making takfir of al-Ghazali. Of 
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course, Averroés is a Malila legal scholar, and his philosophical and 
legal case against al-Ghazali must be taken seriously.” But given 
al-Ghazali’s established status within orthodox Islam, it is impera- 
tive to see whether al-Ghazali can be defended against this charge. 

I briefly want to put pressure on the viability of causal kufr. 
The Qur'an suggests that individuals alone are responsible for their 
actions: 


If they say you are a liar, say, ‘To me is my work and to you 
is your work. You have no responsibility (bart'ūna) for what 
I do and I have no responsibility (bari) for what you do.’ (Q. 
10:41; see also Q. 6:52) 


Now consider the following verse, specifically about kufr: 


Those who disbelieve (kafara) bear the consequences of 
their disbelief (kufruhu). (Q. 30:44, translation modified; 
see also Q. 17:15) 


This verse seems to be a counterexample.** Even if Zayd is in some 
sense led to cognitive kufr by al-Ghazali, the true cause of the 
cognitive kufr is Zayd, for he alone is epistemically responsible for 
his beliefs as a free epistemic agent. More work must be done to 
fill out the details here, but these kinds of verses might show that 
Averroés’ account of causal kufr is problematic, and thus could get 


al-Ghazali off the hook.*? 
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Endnotes 


1 


I employ the following abbreviations for primary texts: ‘IP’: Incoherence of 
the Philosophers |Tahafut al-Faldasifa] (Tr. Marmura, cited by page); ‘DC’: 
Decisive Criterion |Faysal al-Tafriqah] (Tr. Jackson, cited by page); ‘DE’: 
Deliverance from Error [al-Mungidh min al-Dalal] (Tr. McCarthy, cited by 
page); ‘MB’: Moderation in Belief [al-Iqtisad ft al-I'tiqad| (Tr. Yaqub, cited 
by page); ‘DT’: Decisive Treatise [Fasl al-Magal] (Tr. Hourani, cited by 
page/Arabic drawn from the Butterworth edition); ‘Il’: Incoherence of the 
Incoherence [Tahafut al-Tahafut] (Tr. Van den Bergh, cited by page); ‘FR’: 
Faith and Reason [al-Kashf ‘an Manahij al-Adilla] (Tr. Najjar, cited by page); 
‘Q’: Qur'an (Tr. Jones, cited by chapter and verse number). 

In the Deliverance from Error, al-Ghazali clearly claims that Aristotle, Plato, 
and Socrates are kuffar: “they all must be taxed with unbelief” (DE: 62-3). 


For an account of al-Ghazali’s conception of taglid as an inferior form of 
knowledge, see Griffel (2005). For a discussion of whether al-Ghazali 
really rejects Avicenna’s philosophy, see Janssens (2001). For an account 
of Avicenna’s reception of Aristotle, see Gutas (1988: 149-158). Al-Ghazali 
also claims that al-Farabi and Avicenna do not practice basic Islamic rit- 
uals. Averroés denies this in the Incoherence of the Incoherence, claiming 


that the Islamic philosophers do not dismiss the Islamic rituals (II: 359). 


Al-Ghazali’s Incoherence of the Philosophers undoubtedly had a profound 
impact on the trajectory of Islamic philosophy. Commentators are divided, 
however, on whether al-Ghazali caused a decline in Islamic philosophy. For 
commentators who claim that al-Ghazali caused a decline, see Munk (1859: 
2:512); Renan (1852: 22-4); and Watt (1962: 117). For commentators who 
claim that al-Ghazali did not cause a decline, or at least that such a view 
is exaggerated, see Griffel (2009); Leaman (2008); Pines (1937: 80); and 
Sabra (1987). 


Interestingly, Averroés actually thinks that the alleged proofs of al-Farabi 
and Avicenna, like al-Ghazali’s, fail to meet demonstrative standards. Thus 
he claims that the Incoherence of the Incoherence could have equally been 


called the “Incoherence of both parties together” (II: 258). 


For discussions of al-Farabi and Avicenna’s original arguments, see 
Butterworth (1992); Marmura (1960, 1962); McGinnis (2014); and Vallat 
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(2011). For al-Ghazali’s refutations of al-Farabi and Avicenna, see Bahlul 
(1992); Dougherty (2008); Griffel (2009); and Moad (2015a, 2015b). For 
Averroés’ counterarguments, see Belo (2006); Bello (1989); Fakhry (2001); 
Kukkonen (2000); and Leaman (1988). 


While many of the details of this argument in the Decisive Treatise have 
been discussed by commentators, to the best of my knowledge, there is 
only one commentator who explicitly acknowledges that Averroés claims 
that al-Ghazali is a kāfir, namely, Iysa Bello. His discussion is limited to 
a couple paragraphs, in which he writes: “Ibn Rushd pronounces Ghazali 
to be “an unbeliever on account of his summoning people to unbelief” by 
expressing false allegorical interpretations concerning the principles of Islam 
to the masses in rhetorical and dialectical books” (1989: 71). Catarina Belo 
also acknowledges the causal claim, but she does not explicitly draw out 
Averroés’ conclusion that al-Ghazali is a kafir; rather, she links it to the 
Ash‘arites (2013: 34; cf. 2016: 288-9). Neither commentator reconstructs 
the details of the causal claim. For general discussions of the Decisive 
Treatise, see Belo (2016); Heller-Roezan (2006); and Mahdi (1994). 

Averroés makes a separate claim that al-Ghazali was wrong to call al-Farabi 
and Avicenna kuffar given al-Ghazali’s own criteria for kufr in the Decisive 
Criterion (DT: 53). I will not address in any detail the differences between 
Averroés and al-Ghazali’s conceptions of kufr, as my aim is to focus on 
Averroés’ account in the Decisive Treatise. For a discussion of the differ- 


ences between Averroés and al-Ghazali, see Griffel (2002). 
For a detailed account of different senses of ‘kufr’, see Brentjes (2016). 


Interestingly, Averroés comes fairly close to affirming this kind of view of 
cognitive kufr in the Incoherence of the Incoherence: “if he expresses a doubt 
concerning the religious principles in which he has been brought up, or 
explains them in a way contradictory to the prophets and turns away from 
their path, he merits more than anyone else that the term unbeliever should 
be applied to him” (II: 360). This statement is not inconsistent with the anal- 
ysis of cognitive kufr in the Decisive Treatise, as explained below. Averroés 
modulates al-Ghazali’s conception of kufr by arguing that what it means to 


say the Prophet is a liar will shift depending on one’s intellectual capacities. 


As will be explained below, al-Ghazali would still be causally responsible for 
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16 


causal kufr obtaining amongst the masses even if his allegorical interpreta- 
tions were true. This is because the rhetorical and dialectical class should 


not engage in allegorical interpretation at all. 


For accounts of Averroés’ views on sharia, see Yildiz (2016) and Taylor 
(2012). 


In the Decisive Treatise, Averroés is primarily concerned with the relation- 
ship between philosophy and the law (sharia). However, ‘law’ seems to be 
a general term referring to law and its textual sources (Qur'an and hadith). 
Thus, Hourani also translates ‘sharia’ as ‘scripture’ as well. For our purposes, 
I do not see any significant differences here. I will use ‘law’, ‘scripture’, and 
‘Qur'an’ interchangeably. 

For a detailed account of why Averroés thinks that philosophy is obligatory, 
see Leaman (1988: 144-160). 


Though Averroés comes close, he does not claim that since philosophy is 
obligatory, rejecting philosophy is kufr. Why this is the case will be made 
clear below. Al-Kindi, however, does draw out this implication. For a dis- 
cussion of al-Kindi on the relationship between philosophy and Islam, see 
Adamson (2007: 22-25) and Janssens (2007). 


For an account of medieval Islamic conceptions of syllogisms, see Lameer 
(1994), 


I am disagreeing with Strauss’ view on the relationship between philosophy 
and the law. According to Strauss, philosophy is not a freely sanctioned 
activity for Averroés; rather, it is bound by the law (1995: 88). As I under- 
stand Averroés, however, philosophical truths can be accepted without 


reference to the law. 


For further discussion of the principle that ‘truth does not oppose truth’, 
see Taylor (2000) and Fakhry (1968). 


A point of interest here is that Averroés seems to accept al-Ghazali’s rule for 
allegorical interpretation: “the rule to follow in this type of speculation is the 
one Abu Hamid adopted in The Book of Distinction (i.e. Decisive Criterion)” 
(FR: 129-130). What Averroés is specifically referring to is al-Ghazali’s dis- 
tinction between five levels of existence indicated in scripture, and how one 
might be justified —via proof—to move from one kind of existence to the 
next through allegorical interpretation (DC: 96-107; see also DT: 59). The 
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disagreement between al-Ghazali and Averroés is whether the philosophers’ 
‘proofs’ justify them in offering allegorical interpretations of higher levels of 
existence. For discussion of al-Ghazali’s rule for allegorical interpretation, 
see Griffel (2015); Kemal (2003: 207-220); and Moosa (2005: 191-208). 


For an account of consensus in Islam, see Hamid Ali (2010). 


Averroés is unclear about whether consensus is amongst the Muslim com- 
munity as a whole, or just the scholars. As I read him here, consensus must 
hold amongst the Muslim community, which includes scholars and laymen. 
This explains the third condition: consensus cannot be established in the 


Muslim community because inner meanings are not disclosed to laymen. 


See Kemal (2003: 224) for Averroés’ views on rhetoric, dialectic, and 


demonstration. 


For an account of theological beliefs that everyone must hold according to 
Averroés, see Mensia (2019: 31-37). 


Al-Ghazali discusses allegorical interpretations in a number of his books. 
However, it is clear that Averroés has the Incoherence of the Philosophers 
in mind when he speaks of a ‘popular book’ of al-Ghazali, because in the 
Decisive Treatise he is responding primarily to al-Ghazal’s takfir in the 
Incoherence of the Philosophers (DT: 53). 

In denoting this kind of cognitive kufr as ‘local’, my intention is to capture 
the sense in which this kind of kufr obtains for one person, as opposed to 


obtaining from a relation between two people (as in causal kufr). 


What does it mean to ‘engage’ in allegorical interpretation? Averroés is not 
clear. There are three possibilities: (1) offering one’s own allegorical inter- 
pretations, (2) studying allegorical interpretations, and (3) reading about 
allegorical interpretations. My speculation is that Averroés has in mind (1) 
and (2); he would not think that mere reading of allegorical interpretations 


would automatically make one a kéfir. 


There is one place in the Decisive Treatise where Averroés seems to imply 
that the scholar who exposes allegorical interpretations to unqualified 
persons falls into cognitive kufr as well: “both he who expresses it and 
he to whom it is expressed are led into unbelief’ (DT: 66). However, I 
think Averroés is misspeaking here, for as we will see below, it is clear 


that there is no change in the scholar’s beliefs. The only sense in which 
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the scholar commits cognitive kufr is that he has caused cognitive kufr to 
obtain in another person. What Averroés should have said is that the “one 
who expresses the allegorical interpretation, and the one to whom it is 


expressed become kuffar.” 


There exists one text, however, where Averroés uses explicit causal lan- 
guage in describing what al-Ghazali has done: “But by expressing those 
false beliefs to the masses, they have been a cause (sababda) of perdition to 
the masses and themselves, in this world and the next” (DT: 66). Since the 
reason for the perdition of the masses in this life and the next would be their 
unbelief, if al-Ghazali is the cause of their perdition, this must be vis-a-vis 
his being the cause of their falling into unbelief. Such a text, coupled with 
the analysis of what summoning to unbelief amounts to below, provides good 


evidence that Averroés does ascribe to causal kufr. 

On moral treatment of kuffar, see Griffel (2001) and Hoover (2009) 
Here, Averroés is explicitly referencing al-Ghazali, as his full name is ‘Abu 
Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazalr’. 

It is important to note that al-Ghazali actually claims that he is engaging 
in demonstrative reasoning. Al-Ghazali’s whole aim is to show that the 
philosopher’s demonstrations fail on their own terms, through using their 
own logical tools against them. He claims he “will dispute with them in 
this book in their language—I mean, their expressions in logic” (IP: 9). 
Averroés claims that despite al-Ghazalis intentions, al-Ghazali failed to 
provide demonstrations, and is actually engaging in rhetoric and dialectic. 
For example, in response to al-Ghazali’s objections to the first proof for the 
eternity of the world, Averroés writes: “this argument is sophistical” (II: 3). 


For al-Ghazali’s views on demonstration, see Griffel (2016). 


It is not clear whether al-Ghazali’s intended audience is the masses, 
as Averroés claims. In the Third Introduction to the Incoherence of the 
Philosophers, al-Ghazali seems to imply that his audience is anyone who 
thinks highly of al-Farabi and Avicenna: “Let it be known [that] our objec- 
tive is to alert those who think well of the philosophers and believe that 
their ways are free from contradiction by showing the [various] aspects of 
their incoherence” (IP: 7). This statement suggests that al-Ghazali’s target 
audience are people who already have some familiarity with al-Farabi 


and Avicenna’s works, which would presumably exclude the masses. 
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That al-Ghazali would not want laymen to engage the Incoherence of the 
Philosophers is suggested by the following statement in the Deliverance 
from Error: “the perusal of the philosophers’ books must be prevented on 
the score of the deceit and danger they contain” (DE: 70). This suggests 
that only the qualified student or scholar should engage the Incoherence of 
the Philosophers, because only they can intellectually handle philosophy. As 
such, an available response to al-Ghazali might be to argue that he never 
intended the Incoherence of the Philosophers to be read by the rhetorical 


class. If so, then Averroés’ takfir would be misplaced. 


Causal kufr does not have to be committed intentionally. For Averroés, 
al-Ghazali actually commits causal kufr unintentionally: “the fellow 
intended nothing but good” (DT: 61). But he had the opposite effect: “by 
this procedure he wanted to increase the number of learned men, but in 
fact he increased the number of the corrupted not of the learned!” (Ibid.). 
This raises an important question: since Averroés’ takfir is a theoretical 
matter, does its truth depend on consensus? In other words, is Averroés’ 


takfir tentative? 


Broadly put, for the Islamic philosophers the active intellect is the giver 
of forms, and has an important role in both prophecy and philosophical 


reflection. 

For a brief account of how allegorical interpretation involves moral and 
spiritual exercises, see Azadpur (2011: 91). 

For an introduction to Averroés’ legal work, see Dutton (1994). 

I say ‘seems’ because Averroés might say that although this verse impugns 
Zayd, it does not rule out that al-Ghazali is responsible as well. 


For feedback on various stages of this paper, I would like to thank Sam 
Fleischacker, Blake Dutton, Hashem Morvarid, Joseph Gottlieb, Laura 


Dingeldein, and two referees. 
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paradigm in order to streamline it, to a new generation that 
seeks to mainstream it. The aim is to show that this transition 
has been made possible due to the employment of Maqdsid 
al-Sharva, and yet, despite this possibility, this shift is, and 
will continue to be, accompanied with some contradictions, 
tensions, and shortages. This article concludes by highlight- 
ing three points: the extent to which HUM succeeded in 
producing professionally-trained versus Islamically-oriented 
graduates; the level of success IoK mainstreaming has had 
using the Maqāşidic approach; and, finally, how the imple- 
mentation of the IoK paradigm may be impeding pluralism. 


Introduction 


Founded in 1983 with an approach it calls “Islamization of Human 
Knowledge” (IoK), the International Islamic University of Malaysia 
(IUM) was established according to the visions developed by promi- 
nent Islamic scholars Ismail al-Faruqi (co-founder of the International 
Institute of Islamic Thought in Virginia [IIIT]), Abdul Hamid Abu 
Sulayman (current Chairman of IIIT), and Syed Muhammad Naqib 
al-Attas (founder of the International Institute of Islamic Thought 
& Civilisation [ISTAC]), with the aim of linking what they call ‘rev- 
elation and heritage’ with social and human sciences. 

Drawing on fieldwork’ carried out at the HUM in May 2018, this 
article will explore how the 38-year-old university implements its foun- 
dational IoK approach, through scrutinizing the programs, curricula, 
and research produced by both faculty and students. This fieldwork 
research consists of interviews with 42 faculty members and 12 stu- 
dents; content analysis of the syllabi of several departments in Sharia 
Studies, and the social sciences and humanities; content analysis of 35 
Master's and PhD theses produced within these departments; reviews 
of the publication and research conducted by the faculty of these 
departments; and, lastly, from personal attendance at four classes. 

Before examining its curriculum, faculty research, and 
Master’s and PhD theses, this paper begins by presenting relevant 
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information regarding the university as a whole. This process will 
allow for an unfolding of the passage from a generation of faculty 
who established the “Islamization of Human Knowledge” para- 
digm in order to streamline it, to a new generation that seeks to 
mainstream it. The aim is to show that this transition has been 
made possible due to the employment of Magqdsid al-Shari‘a*, and 
yet, despite this possibility, this shift is, and will continue to be, 
accompanied with some contradictions, tensions, and shortages. 


IIUM: The Laboratory of loK 


Since it opened in 1983, the IIUM has grown to include 91,000 male 
and female alumni. The majority of these graduates are local, with 
approximately 15% being international, and all are given an education 
that combines conventional and Islamic knowledge.’ The university 
currently has 26,000 students enrolled (20,000 undergraduates and 
6,000 graduates) from 117 countries, who are served by 2,000 faculty 
members, 14 faculties, three institutions, and two centers. 

One of IIUM’s main missions is the “Islamization of Human 
Knowledge” (IoHK or IoK), which the university defines as: 


an alternative paradigm for pursuing, constructing, develop- 
ing, adapting, sifting, critiquing, organizing, disseminating, 
reconstructing, utilising and evaluating contemporary 
human knowledge—as distinct from Divinely revealed 
knowledge—in accordance with the worldview, funda- 
mental principles, ethical values and norms of Islam. This 
alternative paradigm, based on the theology, ontology, epis- 
temology, axiology and ethics of Tawhid, views critically 
the different branches of contemporary human knowledge, 
particularly as represented and constructed by the secular 
Western behavioral sciences, social sciences and human- 
ities, including the philosophical foundations and ethical 
orientations of the natural... (IMUM constitution cited by 
Hassan 2013, 17) 
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Although there are other universities who share this approach,* 
the “Islamization of Human Knowledge’ is the unique, defining 
feature of IUM, which is used to brand itself globally as the “The 
Premier Global Islamic University’. While other western and 
non-western universities have a sensitivity to religion or culture, 
they do not articulate it in the particular way IIUM does. One 
such example is Iowa State University (in the United States), 
which shares a statement calling for fostering “International and 
Multicultural awareness and sensitivity to diversity.” 

HUM follows the views of both al-Attas and al-Faruqi. Al-Attas 
is more concerned with reforming the mind through properly estab- 
lishing the Islamic worldview. As he explains, “[n]either ‘grafting’ nor 
‘transplant’ can produce the desired result when the body is already 
possessed by foreign elements and consumed in disease. The for- 
eign elements will have first to be drawn out and neutralized before 
the body of knowledge can be remoulded in the crucible of Islam” 
(al-Attas 1978, 163). Placing “Islamization of Human Knowledge” 
and other Islamically fundamental coursework in the first semes- 
ter is a clear indicator of this very stance. In contrast, al-Faruqi is 
more interested in epistemological processes and the incorporation 
of Islamic values with the five unities that are used to form the 
first principals of Islamic methodology (these being the unities of 
Allah, of creation, of truth and knowledge, of life, and of humanity).° 
Al-Faruqi was more influential not only because he had a strong, 
transnational institution behind him (ITY but because his nuanced 
and more dialogical approach is more conducive to reciprocity with 
what is traditionally perceived, or referred to, as western knowledge. 

This Islamic vision is clear across all faculties, departments, and 
programs. For instance, in the program mission statement of the 
Bachelor of Human Sciences in Sociology & Anthropology, it is stated 
that this undergraduate program offers “an integrated and balanced 
curriculum and at the same time, ensures solid foundations in socio- 
logical theory and empirical analyses of real-life issues in society. 
The courses offered in the programme are substantially infused with 
Islamic concepts, principles, theories, methods and approaches.” 
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Offering courses that are infused with Islamic values can be 
said to be following the al-Faruqi method, without, as some faculty 
interviewed pointed out, becoming de-westernized as al-Attas had 
wished. For each program, the integrated curriculum is structured 
with required courses for a university core, others for a faculty, 
and other for departmental concentrations, all having supportive 
and elective courses; all of which are designed to meet the stan- 
dards and requirements of higher Islamic education. For example, 
students in applied science have four required courses: “Islamic 
Worldview,” “Knowledge and Civilization in Islam,” “Ethics and 
Fiqh for Everyday Life,” “Creative Thinking and Problem Solving” 
and one related to Malaysia that was recently added entitled “The 
Malay World within Islamic Civilisation.” 

This paper will focus on an important faculty in HUM, the 
Kulliyyah of Islamic Revealed Knowledge and Human Sciences 
(KIRKHS), which aims to connect “Islamic sciences to other sci- 
ences.” This faculty has a Division of Islamic Revealed Knowledge 
(which includes the departments of Figh and Usul al Figh, Usul al Din 
and Comparative Religion, Quranic and Sunnah Studies, and General 
Studies), and departments in social sciences and humanities (which 
include Communication, History, Political Science, Psychology, 
History, Sociology, and English Language and Literature).§ 

Historically, students majoring in humanities and social sci- 
ences needed to have a minor in revealed knowledge, and vice 
versa. Many interviewees commented that this rounded education 
produced excellent alumni that benefited from this double forma- 
tion. Faculty members in social sciences and humanities also then 
needed to complete a diploma in Revealed Knowledge. However, 
such certifications for students and faculty are now optional. 

KIRKHS currently provides 38 major courses, 14 of which are in 
Arabic. It also provides a selection of optional service courses, and 
two compulsory courses for all concentrations—Islamic Worldview 
(theoretical ideals) and Axiological Foundation—both of which are 
based on the principles of God’s transcendence and the universality 
of ethics. Something interesting to note is that, rather than Faculty 
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of Law, it is called the Faculty of Laws, as it includes not only what 
they refer to as “human law”, but “revealed law’, and Master’s and 
PhD students are encouraged to study law on a comparative basis. 
HUM is involved in training sharia court judges to increase their 
knowledge regarding civil law, in training civil courts on sharia law,’ 
and in harmonizing civil and sharia laws.'° 

The university also has three institutes—the Institute of Halal 
Research and Training (INHART), the Institute of Islamic Banking 
and Finance (IIiBF), and the International Institute of Islamic 
Civilisation and Malay World (ISTAC)—and the Centre for 
Islamic Economics, all of which work independently and together 
to ensure an interdisciplinary education. So, for instance, students 
from the sciences can choose to minor in Halal Studies, which is 
a combination of Islamic legal studies in relation to food and man- 
agement (a common choice by students due to the importance of 
the halal licensing business in Malaysia). Many faculty members 
complained, however, that this orientation was changed under the 
new administration in 1996, where the IoK approach was not made 
a priority. The motivation for the change was sparked by the local 
market, and by the demand by the Ministry of Higher Education for 
accreditation, which called for more credit requirements per major. 

It is also important to note that the majority of our interlocutors 
chose to use the concepts of an “Islamic perspective’ or “integration 
of knowledge” rather than IoK. This current debate among faculty 
members at IUM is studied by Wiebke Keim in an excellent article,'! 
though I am more interested here in the current practices (teaching 
and research) than in the discourse. Already Abu-Baker Ibrahim had 
noted fifteen years ago that these concepts are used interchangeably.” 

While the IUM is open to all interested applicants, most stu- 
dents, at least in KIRKHS, are Muslim. There is a special course 
required only for Muslims that has no credit (“Tilawah al-Qu- 
ran”) along with Co-curricular Activities (3 credits) in the form 
of halaga'? or tahfiz. For non-Muslim students, these are replaced 
with a course on dialogue. The IT[UM’s implementation of the con- 
cept of usra!* (halaga) involves circles of informal Islamic study 
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education held in the university's mosque, not only for students 
but, since 2016, for non-academic Muslim staff and students who 
live on campus (called ‘Mahallah’ [at least in Gombak campus)]). 
Nik Abdullah, Dollah, and Awang Marusin (2018) evaluate the 
usra culture, showing it to positively contribute to the sense of 
community among all UM students, faculty, and staff. 

Before delving into the curricula used at HUM, I would like 
to present the working conditions of the faculty members as well 
about the extent to which this university is internationalized. These 
aspects are very important not only for the quality of teaching but 
also for the kind of knowledge produced by faculty. 


Challenging Working Conditions 


The working conditions at HUM are similar to other universi- 
ties in Malaysia, which includes a heavy teaching load, ranging 
between 12 and 15 credits per semester, with sometimes as many 
as 70 students in each course. The research grants given by the 
university are low, ranging annually between $1,200 and $2,400, 
which means it does not serve as a research university. Because 
the majority of the coursework is taught in English, the university 
had originally focused on recruiting faculty from international aca- 
demic markets (the majority of whom came from the Arab world, 
India, and Pakistan), but, due to political reasons, the financial 
resources available for recruitment faded.'° Currently, most of the 
faculty members are Malaysian; for example, in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, only one faculty member among ten 
(a Palestinian from Gaza) has been internationally recruited. Some 
foreign faculty reported there being discriminatory treatment in 
favor of local faculty members; the former do not receive sabbatical 
leave but publish much more than the local faculty. In addition, 
most of them only get short contracts with HUM that have to be 
renewed in order to stay in the country, including those who have 
been living in Malaysia for thirty years. There is no category of per- 
manent residence for themselves and their families. Despite these 
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challenging working conditions, in 2020 HUM received a five-star 
(out of six) recognition from the Malaysia Research Assessment 


16 Tt is worth noting that, com- 


(MyRA, a state ranking agency). 
bined, faculty members produce publications in English, Malay, 


and sometimes Arabic. 


(Limited) Internationalization 


In addition to HUM’s current limited international faculty, despite its 
past reliance on international recruitment of faculty, the university 
was an observant member of the Union of American Universities in 
the 1980s. In an effort to increase its internationalization, the HUM 
accepts many international students, the majority of whom come 
from South Asia, Africa, and the Gulf countries. At the entrance of 
KIRKHS, a big banner is displayed announcing that the QS World 
University Rankings in Subjects for 2018 ranked its faculty as a 31 
in Theology. The HUMs board of trustees is composed of Malaysian 
officers and scholars and representatives from various Islamic coun- 
tries and from Japan. HUM cares to have good relations with Arab 
countries, recalling how (at the time of Malaysian independence 
from British colonialism) many Malay students went to al-Azhar 
University in Cairo and Damascus University in Syria to study Shari'a 
and Arabic. The current President of HUM, Mohd Daud Bakar, 
received his Bachelor of Sharia from Kuwait University, being a 
“sharia star” and “the ambassador of Malaysia’s Islamic financial 
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market to the world,” while some HUM alumni are prominent 
officers or businessmen in Malaysia and abroad. For instance, the 
CEO of Bosnia Bank International, Amer Bukvic, graduated from 
KIRKHS in 1996. 

HUM greatly benefited from being a hub for not only Malaysian 
scholars, but Arab, Indian, and Pakistani scholars who graduated 
from Al-Azhar and other important universities in Europe, and 
America. Now, however, it is much less internationalized. 

There are currently 13 refereed academic and intellectual jour- 
nals published by different entities in HUM, but only Al-Shajarah, 
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HUM’s Journal of the International Institute of Islamic Thought and 
Civilization, is indexed in the ISI (Web of Science), and it is in 
fact the only ISI-indexed social science journal from the coun- 
try. The Intellectual Discourse, the International Medical Journal 
Malaysia (IMJM), and Asiatic: HUM Journal of English Language 
and Literature are indexed in many databases, particularly in 
SCOPUS,!* while additional journals are indexed or abstracted in 
various databases, such as al-Mandumah (Saudi Arabia). 


Curriculum: Conventional vs. Integrated 


In order to evaluate how the Islamic perspective was integrated 
into the courses, I collected the course outlines (syllabi) from 
several departments, with a systematic collection from Political 
Science, Psychology, and Media Studies. I also referenced the 
research Mohamed Aslam Haneef (2013) conducted regarding the 
Department of Economics. I attended to four categories, explored 
further below: the references (whether textbook or articles) listed 
in the syllabi; the terminology used in the course descriptions; 
objectives and learning outcomes; and items of the sessions. In 
regard to the learning outcomes, one often finds either a sen- 
tence that compares or contrasts the Islamic perspective with the 
Western one or that mentions or highlights the Islamic perspective 
on its own. For instance, the description for “Political Thought 
II” explains that the course “also highlights the epistemological 
and ideological differences between western and Muslim political 
thought,” with the objective being to “acquaint students with the 
development of key Islamic political concepts and institutions and 
their significance in the contemporary context.” 

Worth noting is that one of the ten program learning outcomes for 
HUM and the IoK is what they call “Relevantization & Integration’, 
which means “the ability to provide solution approaches to inter-re- 
ligious issues pertaining to extremism, deviant teachings, human 
rights issues, and inter and intra religious conflicts. The ability to 
integrate Usul al-Din principles in the study of philosophy, Islamic 
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thought, civilizations, ideologies, and other religions.” The universi- 
ty’s “Islamic” textbooks and references are often published by either 
HIT or HUM press, or other local publishing houses. The process 
of “Integration” works in two directions: by giving an Islamic per- 
spective to humanities and social sciences, and by making Islamic 
figh and ethics more relevant to contemporary social, political, and 
economic reality (“Relevantization”). Former Dean of KIRKHS 
Ibrahim Zein (2014) made it clear that, as a method of integration, 
many courses are taught serving many different departments as 
either university electives or as part of their majors, and that, even 
if there is no required course in Magdsid al-Sharva, its conceptu- 
alization is embedded into the course readings. 

Interviewees brought forward many examples about 
Relevantization & Integration. One of political science professor 
showed me how he teaches his students to conceptualize the Islamic 
heritage to fit current international relations, recalling as example of 
the concept of dar al-islam which he today understands as a norm, not 
a structure. Another professor in economics emphasized waqf as an 
integral part of the Islamic micro-finance model. As we will see below, 
HUM does prove to be a laboratory for developing concepts such as 
Muhibah (which, loosely, refers to the spirit of living together), and 
provides policies aimed at multicultural nation-building.'” Following 
are the four categories related to the Islamic perspective: 


First Category: Conventional courses 


These are the courses not involved in the IoK. Constituting one- 
third of the overall number of courses, integration of IoK is not 
possible here due to their technical nature. An example of this 
can be seen in Media Studies, where the coursework is 60% con- 
ventional. As will see below, Psychology, with 13% conventional 
coursework, has an advanced integration of Islamic perspective, 
while Political Science sits in the middle, with 35%. There are also 
a few surprise instances, like a theory course that has no reference 
to Islamic perspectives. 
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Second Category: Minor Integration. 


A course will be considered such when the reference to Islamic 
perspective is recommended rather than required, and where it 
may be a learning outcome but discussions on it do not spill out 
in the sessions. Almost one third of courses in Psychology and 
Political Science are from this category, which constitute a signif- 
icant contrast to the much smaller percentage in Media Studies 
and Economics. 


Third Category: Substantial Integration. 


A course is considered such when the reference to the Islamic per- 
spective is required, and when this perspective is found in most 
of the sessions. The champion of this category is Psychology, with 
44% of the courses having substantial integration, followed in order 
by Economics,” Political Science, and Media Studies. To offer an 
example of the nature of this integration, the description of the course 
of “Psychology of Learning” states: “[t]he relevance and applications 
of these perspectives within the context of Islam (e.g., learning and 
memorizing the Qur'an) are integrated throughout this course,” and 
it is common among the 39 courses in this category to reference 
“Islamic ethics” or “Islamic moral and manner”. Also found in many 
of these courses are items at the end of each session description that 
evoke the Islamic perspective through one of two ways. First, the 
Islamic perspective can be presented by dichotomizing it with what 
is often described as “Western” philosophies, theories, methods, 
applications, and history of a discipline; for example, in seeking to 
“examine Muslim responses to Western ideas and approaches.” In 
this case, the “Islamic perspective” is a sort of local example of the 
relevance of the knowledge in each session. Or, it is done without 
such binaries, using what I call a mainstreaming of this perspec- 
tive. An example of this is in the course “Contemporary Islamic 
Political Thought,” which has the objective to “discuss the contri- 
butions of contemporary Muslim scholars and activists towards the 
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development of Islamic Political Thought and compare the ideas of 
contemporary Muslim scholars and activists.” 


Fourth Category: Complete Islamic Content 


A course will be considered such when the reference to “Islamic” 
is in the course title, for example, the Master’s course “Issues of 
Islamization in Sociology and Anthropology,” and the PhD course, 
“Islamic Sociology.” As we see from Table 1 and Figure 1 (below), 
there are a few courses within this fourth category. In Political 
Science there are six (“Islamic Principles and Practices of Public 
Administration’; “Islam in Contemporary Southeast Asia”; “Islamic 
Theory of International Relations”; “Islah/Tajdid Movements in 
the Muslim World”; “Contemporary Islamic Political Thought”; 
and “Islamization of Political Science”). Half of the courses in 
Psychology fit this category (“Islam and Psychology’; “Undergraduate 
Seminar on Islamic Perspective of Psychology”; and “Psychology of 
Religion”), while in Media Studies there are only two (“Foundation 
of Communication in the Qur'an & Sunnah”; “Muslim Press”). In 
this fourth category, some courses encourage students to be pious. 
For instance, the description of “Islam and Psychology” explains, 
“[t]his course exposes students to the “scientific” and Islamic study 
of human behaviours and mental processes without neglecting the 
role of the souls... The course will also train students to use psychol- 
ogy as a tool to increase their efficiency in fulfilling the roles as ‘abid 
and khalifah of Allah” (emphasis by me). 

To take a case study showing how students are exposed to 
such integration of knowledge, the Department of Economics 
posits itself as providing a Bachelors in Islamic Economics, where, 
in addition to integrating Islamic perspectives students receive 
18 hours on fiqh and usil al-fiqh and 12 hours in other Islamic 
courses. The total hours that are Islamically focused therefore con- 
stitute 16% of the total hours required (20 hours out of 128) for 
this degree.?! Haneef and Amin (2013) cite an external examiner 
of this Bachelor's program, who, after studying the quantity and 
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depth of conventional courses (based on outlines and examination 
questions), assessed it as being sufficient and equally comparable 
with international standards. 

Generally speaking, the references used in the syllabi are rela- 
tively old, with most of them stemming from before 2000 and only 
rare references to work released in the last five years. Some faculty 
members also pointed out that the anthologies on Islamic heritage 
are insufficient, a point that was made more generally by Abu-Baker 
Ibrahim and Abdul Hamid Abu Sulayman about the lacking of proper 
textbooks, despite the contentious efforts of HTT and ITUM.” 


Table 1. Number of Courses according to loK categories in selected disciplines” 




























































































Discipline Political Science Psychology Media Economics Total 
Conventional 17 6 24 9 56 
Minor Integration 7 16 9 6 48 
Substantial integration 8 20 4 7 39 
Complete Islamic content 6 3 2 5 16 
Total 48 45 39 27 159 
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Figure 1. Percentage of courses in selected disciplines according to loK categories. 
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I will now explore two case studies in further depth: the 
Departments of Economics and Psychology. 


Economics: IIUM's Success Story 


The Department of Economics offers programs of study leading to 
a Bachelor’s, Master’s, and PhD degrees, where they teach both 
conventional and Islamic economics. While the Master's program 
clearly states that the department “provides graduate studies 
in Economics which combines both conventional and Islamic 
aspects,” the general mission statement of the department empha- 
sizes that, in order to contribute to efforts to apply divine guidance 
to the understanding and direction of contemporary economics, 
the teachings are grounded in Islam.** Does this mean they want 
to mainstream what is “Islamic” in economics? One-third of the 
courses within this faculty are conventional ones, while the remain- 
ing either integrate conventional and Islamic economics or are 
explicitly Islamically-focused, where the word “Islamic” is used in 
20% of the course titles (e.g., “Islamic Political Economy”). Given 
the high degree of employability of its graduates compared to other 
departments, as shown by alumni tracer studies, ?? this mix seems 
to fit well with the form and standards of Malaysian economics. 
Patricia Sloane-White talks about a ‘shari‘a generation’ who were 
employed by the growing Islamic bureaucracy and legal system 
(dual civil and shari’a) to which HUM has heavily contributed.” 
Some faculty members interviewed demonstrated interest in 
being of use to the broader, multicultural Malaysian society, and 
this was something I found reflected within the functioning of 
broader Malaysian society (in Kuala Lumpur) as well, as illus- 
trated in the following three examples. First, I found a diverse mix 
of clients in three Islamic banks in Kuala Lumpur that I visited: 
not only Muslim Malays but also non-Muslim Chinese. This may 
indicate a sort of integration to mainstream economics in their 
Islamic behavior. Meanwhile, some of my interviewees in Arabic 
countries criticized HUM for pushing the banking sector toward 
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being Islamically minimalist (using for instance a tendency to rely 
on conventional, and thus anti-Islamic, derivatives). Second, after 
providing research to the Ministry of Tourism about criteria nec- 
essary for a company to be “Shariah-compliant”, they realized that 
this would alienate many businesses. They ended up creating a new 
label, “Shariah-friendly”, by which (for instance) a hotel can have 
two restaurants, one of which serves alcohol and the other does not. 
Third, the Journal of Islamic Economics (est. 1984) was published 
by this faculty until 1994, when it was decided to broaden its scope, 
becoming the International Journal of Economics, Management and 
Accounting (IJEMA), mixing conventional economics with Islamic 
ones (and, put alternately, mainstreaming Islamic ones). 

Based on my fieldwork, there are three distinct features of the 
Department of Economics in HUM: first, Islamic Economics is 
part of a specialized Faculty of Economics and Management. In 
fact, while many departments of Islamic economics in the Muslim 
world are embedded in faculties of sharia, there is sufficient evi- 
dence regarding the weak economic training for their graduates, 
including a lack of originality and innovation in their produced 
research. Baloufi and Bilaas” carried out excellent bibliomet- 
ric studies showing repetitions in many produced research. For 
instance, my bibliometric research in the Saudi universities using 
the al-Manduma database shows there to be a huge difference 
between serious research conducted in Umm al-Qora University 
in Mecca (where the program of Islamic economics is part of the 
Faculty of Economics and Management, like in the HUM case) 
and other programs embedded in the Faculties of Shari'ah there. 

Some interviewees from IUM stated that the university’s eco- 
nomic training is not entirely adequate. Haneef and Amin (2013) 
argue that the majority of the lecturers teaching the courses of 
Islamic economics are trained in figh and sharia rather than in 
Islamic economics specifically. They also argue that the curriculum 
gives the impression that Islamic banking and finance are the same 
as, or equivalent to, Islamic economics, while tending to associate 
Islamic economics with the legal aspects of figh (and even more so 
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in the judgment outcomes of figh rather than in its axioms). Some 
of the interviewees said that the university needs to vary and expand 
the ‘Islamic’ content to include thought and history so that it is able 
to provide a more ‘civilizational’ outlook in the program. An interim 
report on the status of teachers in the field of Islamic economics 
reveals that the majority of them are from a sharia background, 
and this imbalance between western educated and sharia schol- 
ars can be counter-productive to achieving curriculum integration 
with contemporary disciplines.” Others argue that confining sharia 
only to legal matters is a reductionist approach that may not func- 
tion well when dealing with social sciences like economics, which 
focuses on decision-making. This point was also raised by Mustafa 
Omar Mohamme, who points out that the Faculty of Economics 
at HUM suffers from a dualism: where those who graduated from 
the West lack the “knowledge of truth”, and those from a sharia 
education background lack the modern methodological tools nec- 
essary to derive concepts and principles from primary sources and 
to effectively undertake empirical research (wad’i).” 

Despite all these just criticisms, HUM remains a conducive 
place for the double formation. Many faculty members at HUM 
have, indeed, completed a minor in one of the programs of the 
Division of Revealed Knowledge. One of the interviewees from 
this division who was interested in providing his opinion about 
economic matters mentioned that he had audited some courses 
from the Department of Economics, which, he said, enabled him 
to produce sound religious opinions in these matters. He showed 
me a study he did on Bitcoin and cryptocurrencies, which was 
the first study conducted on how compliant these currencies are 
with Islamic thought. This fluidity between attending and mixing 
between Sharia and other departments and faculties is a unique 
feature of HUM. 

Second, IUM becomes a critical hub to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice of Islamic economics. Their Islamic Economics 
Database in the university’s library alone holds approximately 5,000 
publications on Islamic economics and finance from 1994 to 
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2005,*° making it a critical resource. This translates into remark- 
able research on Islamic economics published by many faculty 
members, such as Muhammad Umer Chapra, Anas Zarka, Monzer 
Kahf, Muhammad Najtullah Siddigi, Abbas Mirakhor, Muhammad 
Akram Khan, and Mabid Ali Al-Jarhi, in addition to Masudul Alam 
Choudhury, who was simply a visiting professor for one year. Just 
to give one example of the serious research pursued here, Mohd 
Mahyudi Bin Mohd Yusop, a young faculty member also within the 
Department of Economics, insists on the importance of bringing 
Islamic economic science closer to how contemporary economics 
functions. For him, both homo economicus and homo islamicus 
must be abandoned by all scholars of economics. Instead, he pro- 
poses a fresh alternative concept called the “Universal Man”,?! 
explaining that “the fundamental problem is neither at the Islamic 
economics philosophical foundation nor its paradigm. Instead, it 
is at the basis of Islamic economics micro-foundation; that is, the 
conception of economic man.”*” This stance is indeed in line with 
mainstreaming Islamic economics. 

Third, beyond epistemology, the more one examines issues 
of microeconomics the more complications arise, which require 
empirical work. In this regard, the work of many faculty mem- 
bers at IIUM goes beyond the epistemological debate on Islamic 
banking, covering various areas of socio-economic life including 
Islamic microfinance, the sharia screening of stocks that promote 
responsible consumption and production and support climate 
action, zakāt (a levy on wealth), sadaga (charity), gard hasan (free 
loans), wagf (endowment), micro-takdful (mutual insurance), pov- 
erty, hunger, well-being, and the sustainability of communities in 
“underperforming” Islamic economics. 

Interviewees were proud to mention the influence of Volker 
Nienhaus, a prominent German economist who advocates for 
Islamic economics as being an ethical economic science (while 
providing compelling criticism of many of its aspects as well). 
Some faculty members are taking the shortcoming in Islamic eco- 
nomics very seriously by providing compelling criticisms of Islamic 
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financial sectors that have failed to develop in economic areas 
like agriculture and manufacturing, and to fill the gaps in welfare 
economics. Another important critique comes from Patricia Sloane- 
White, who has long studied Islamic economics in Malaysia. While 
she first praises the zakat institution, she argues that by privileging 
the corporation itself as the solution to social and economic devel- 
opment, Islamic Corporate Social Responsibility moves influence 
over state social policy. This, for her, produces “a version of Islam 
that is increasingly conservative, financially and fiscally powerful, 
and committed to social control over Muslim public and private 
lives and over non-Muslims.” 

Finally, IIUM is expected to excel in the domain of Islamic 
economics. Indeed the current president of the university is a 
prominent scholar in Islamic finance. His first book, Shariah Minds 
in Islamic Finance: An Inside Story of a Shariah Scholar, won the 
“Islamic Finance Book of the Year 2016” by the Global Islamic 
Finance Award (GIFA). 


Psychology: Integrating the Soul 


While some argue that psychology has a disciplinary tendency to dis- 
regard the soul (rah), rendering man nothing more than his physical 
body, emotion, thought, and behavior, HUM has continually taught 
its students to incorporate the soul and to acknowledge the role of 
religion and spirituality in clinical practice. This focus is in line with 
the growth of research generally over the last few decades, which 
indicates substantial increasing interest in the successful integration 
of spirituality and religion into clinical practice.’ One of the inter- 
viewees reminded us of the legacy of the late Malik Badri, a former 
Sudanese professor at KIRKHS and father of Islamic psychology, and 
President of the International Association of Muslim Psychologists. 
Badri sets the agenda regarding the IoK in psychology: 


We don't want to Islamize psychophysics or the physiology 
of sight and hearing and the anatomy of the eye and ear. 
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Nor do we need to Islamize studies about the role of the 
brain neurotransmitter serotonin in our sleep behavior and 
in adjusting our body clock, the role of the hormone nor- 
adrenaline in setting our energy level not the influence of 
caffeine, alcohol or heroin on the human nervous system. 
We do not need to develop our own Islamic statistical psy- 
chology or to raise an ethical battle against neutral theories 
of learning. Such areas are “no man’s land” between psy- 
chology and other exact sciences. But [we do it] when we 
come to areas such as the theories of personality, abnormal 
psychology, the whole area of humanistic psychology and its 
reliance on existential philosophy, psychoanalysis, and most 
of the schools of psychotherapy and cultural psychology.*° 


Another interviewee mentioned the importance of Carl Jung as 
opposed to Freudian psychoanalysis, acknowledging Jung’s notion 
of a collective consciousness that contains the whole spiritual heri- 
tage of mankind’s evolution born anew in the brain structure of the 
individual. One of the textbooks used is Psychology from an Islamic 
Perspective: A Guide to Teaching and Learning.” In their co-au- 
thored chapter “Motivation and Emotion,” HUM faculty members 
Mohamad Zaki Samsuddin and Alizi Alias provide examples regard- 
ing the impact of IoK and how they see it affecting psychology. For 
them, Freud’s argument that an individual’s personality is largely 
shaped by what they experience in the first five years of their life, is 
not in harmony with the perspective of Islam, which takes a more 
humanistic approach that sees a consistent human nature (one 
inclined to goodness and self-improvement) from birth to death.** 
However, the human free will is not without boundaries, and a 
Muslim has to abide by the sharia, which directs consciousness 
toward both his personality as an individual and collectively within 
family and community settings.” 

Finally, the cognitive approach in psychology focuses on the 
individual differences in thought processes, which include how 
people perceive and evaluate information and how they use their 
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interpretations and assessment of this information to solve prob- 
lems and make decisions. The social-cognitive learning theory 
specifically is considered the most comprehensive theory of per- 
sonality due to the balance between biological and environmental 
factors. However, according to Samsuddin and Alias, in Islam, one 
cannot begin to understand human nature without the installment 
of belief (tman) as a moderating variable and without understand- 
ing the existence of fitra as the underlying basic state of being. Yet, 
contrary to the western perspective, instinct is not inflexible, as 
Muslims believe that the soul and faith moderate the relationship 
between instinct and behavior.“ 


Faculty Research and Theses: Generational Differences 


At IIUM, research conducted by faculty, the curriculum taught, 
and Master’s and PhD theses defended are very closely connected. 
Many researchers that I interviewed highlighted that revelation 
and reason strive toward the same goal: seeking truth—but that, 
where they conflict, preference will be given to revealed knowledge. 
Another argued that ijtihdd can mediate between revelation and 
reason. When I asked how revelation is defined, the existence of 
ijtihad is raised, where revelation is reduced to unchangeable pillars 
(thawabit) of faith, leaving plenty of room for innovation. Another 
issue raised is with regards to the commitment of the objective of 
scientific research to serve society. One example was brought up 
by Haslina Ibrahim, who has contributed to the conceptualization 
of Malaysia’s Muhibah value*! and how it should guide religious 
communities in approaching diversity. Her contribution is to spell 
out seven distinctive principles of this concept: Dialogue, Kinship, 
Harmony, Sincerity, Mutual Trust, Integrity and Respect. Another 
topic, which goes beyond Malaysia, is religious pluralism. I found 
two books published by the TUM Press and others by the Islamic 
Strategic Studies Institute — Malaysia (ISSI). The first is the work 
of Anies Malik Taha,” who carefully studied the emergence of the 
concept of religious pluralism. For him, while historically salient in 
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its western context, it now serves little more than admitting respect 
for differences between religions and for being more tolerant. The 
second one was also published by Haslina Ibrahim (2016). While 
both scholars are faculty in the Department of Usul al-Din and 
Comparative Religion of KIRKHS, the work of Ibrahim is more 
molded in a strictly academic way and includes an extensive review 
of the literature within this topic from western philosophy and 
religious studies, and in studies done in South Asia. [brahim is 
also much younger than Taha, which may confirm my hypothesis 
about the question of generation (see below), and its new focus in 
relation to IoK. 


Master's and PhD Theses 


Between 1991 and 2013, there were 3,192 theses and disser- 
tations produced by various kulliyyahs at IIUM (of which 47% 
(1,501 theses) were produced at KIRKHS), providing a picture of 
the steady development of the intellectual and academic achieve- 
ments of the university's graduates. Approximately one-quarter of 
the KIRKHS theses are submitted in Arabic while the rest are in 
English. Mohamed El-Tahir El-Mesawi rightly notes that, while 
there is a large number of theses being produced overall, few have 
been published by either local or international publishers. Most 
are frozen in the physical and electronic stores of the university. 
Analyzing 35 PhD theses submitted in IIUM, a convenient sample 
selected from KIRKHS and the department of education, and 
taking into account dates of defense and a diversity of topics, cer- 
tain differences in approach come to the fore. It seems the new 
generation has novel methods for integrating knowledge. In the 
1980s and 1990s many theses sought to set the foundation for the 
paradigm of IoK,** but this trend is now over. More recent stu- 
dents are interested in the application of this paradigm, examining 
reform-oriented topics, and exploring practical topics.*° Others, 
particularly in the department of education, set clear binaries 
between what is Islamic (fitra) and western.“ 
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Most of these recent theses can be considered important for 
mainstreaming the Islamic perspective. Notably, their literature 
reviews take into account local and international knowledge pro- 
duction while managing to avoid deploying dichotomous theories. 
For instance, there is extensive use of Ibn Khaldun (although 
sometimes more decorative than necessary). Indeed, most cur- 
rent research produced in the Arab and Islamic world tends to 
be more empirical than theoretical. The other aspect is related to 
the research’s serious account of religious phenomena, including 
dealing with what is ethical, spiritual, and ritualistic as important 
factors in our understanding of human behavior and social rela- 
tions. This approach does not deny the material analysis of history 
but adds new dimensions. Comparing two theses submitted in 
IUM and in France, for instance, one notices that though they 
might share a topic (an ethnography of women experiencing cancer 
in Malaysia and Tunisia, respectively), the first one illustrates cases 
of Qur'an recitation being helpful in alleviating pain, while the 
other did not see such practices at all. In religious studies at IUM 
one rarely finds students editing old works (tahgiq). Rather, they 
seek to show more engagement with contemporary issues. This is 
the opposite trend to what one finds in the Faculty of Shari’a in 
many Arab countries. 

While challenges exist in the process of integrating Islamic 
knowledge and revelation with the social sciences, the tensions, 
dilemmas, and paradoxes that arise from this practice are made 
more challenging when the IoK in areas like Islamic law and juris- 
prudence are not taking into account innovation according to the 
high objectives of Islam (ijtihad and maqasid al-shari‘a). 


Discussion 


In light of the broader description and analysis of IIUM as an 
institution, its curricula and knowledge production by faculty 
and students, I will further highlight three points: the extent to 
which HUM succeeds in producing professionally-trained versus 
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Islamically-oriented graduates; the level of success IoK main- 
streaming has had using the Magdsidic approach; and, finally, 
how the implementation of the IoK paradigm may be impeding 
pluralism. 


Professionally-Trained vs. Islamically-Oriented Graduates 


The IIUM promises to produce professionally-trained and 
Islamically-oriented graduates. For the latter, this was very clear. 
The main campus of IIUM is dominated by the beautiful Sultan 
Haji Ahmad Shah mosque, and the harmonious circulation of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff between classrooms and the mosque was 
evident. There is close collaboration between the Friday sermon 
preachers and the action-oriented research conducted by some 
faculty. When Iyad Eid, a sociology professor at TUM, requested 
to disseminate some information through a Friday sermon about 
his project on blood donation, the preacher asked him to give the 
Friday sermon himself, which Eid agreed to. The preacher did not 
ask him about his religious formation, nor require a beard from him, 
but he was generally sure that a faculty member in social sciences 
would be able to deliver a sermon. 

When it comes to “professional” training, by contrast, 
HUM needs to make a greater effort to balance the local rel- 
evance of teaching and research and their internationalization. 
Internationalization is required not only because of the nature 
of globalization but because IUM advances epistemological rea- 
soning that needs to be furnished by reality-check exercises, both 
locally and globally. Entanglements of value and fact require both 
local relevance and internationalization, and, while curricula at 
HUM blur the demarcation line between positive and normative 
social scientific inquiry in some benign ways, there are also large 
gaps between the ideal Islamic society and current Muslim (or 
human) behavior. Haneef rightly puts it regarding Islamic econom- 
ics that “comparing ‘economic teachings’ of the Quran, sunnah or 
even the writings of Muslim scholars of the 12-15" century with 
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that of modern economists, is occasionally like comparing ‘general 
principles’ to specific detail operation manuals.”** In other words, 
the greatest challenge for research at HUM is to transform the 
meta-religious principle from its philosophical outlook into a more 
feasible scheme for practical intellectual engagement. Wisdom is 
needed in this process. 


Successful lok Mainstreaming with Mitigated Outcome in Maqasidic Approach 


The founding fathers of IUM sought to make this university the 
laboratory for IoK and for streamlining this paradigm, while the 
new generation, through their use of magdsid al-sharia for ijtihad, 
succeeds in mainstreaming it. The maqasid approach has two fea- 
tures: first, rather than being specific to a religion, it is postulated 
on the universality of ethics and the relationality of values to human 
beings;*’ and, second, it takes into account the complex structure 
of values, goals, and means, and attempts to balance the way we 
look at human needs, rights, and obligations (for example, balanc- 
ing moral agency and social responsibility).*° As beneficial as this 
approach may seem, however, it is not always well implemented. 
The university is sufficiently liberal to accommodate different 
Islamic trends inside, yet discussions of the social sciences and 
humanities with regards to maqdsid al-sharia proves challenging 
when coming up against some classic sharia rulings (in favor of 
understanding the spirit of Islam and its ethics—i.e., relevantiza- 
tion). This challenge can be seen in gender issues, for instance: 
while ITUM is a laboratory of innovation pushing Malaysian society 
to be more respectful of universal human rights,”! it also sometimes 
fails to meet its own goal.” 

The need for a new magdsidic approach to ijtihdd is essentially 
based on creative synthesis between social sciences and revealed 
knowledge. Some interviewees argued that there is no proper train- 
ing beyond the traditional application of giyds (analogy), which 
can only be used when the phenomenon under study has a similar 
‘lla (cause or reason) in both old and new cases. This approach is 
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different from that of Imam Shatibi (1320-1388), who preferred 
to look at ‘lla from its macro-original contexts that refer to the 
objectives, wisdom, and meaning of sharta. Yet, HUM has taken 
some efforts to facilitate the production of methodologically cre- 
ative syntheses. For instance, students from science backgrounds 
are encouraged to opt for a multi-disciplinary program in halal 
management, combining courses in halal sciences (Institute of 
Halal Science) and management courses (Faculty of Economics 
and Management). Others use the notion of culture to determine 
the best style of advocating religion (da’wa).*? While HUM seeks 
to keep its curriculum relevant, it would benefit from addressing 
courses at such broad contemporary issues as climate change or 
wealth disparities. These issues are relevant not only for the pro- 
gram of economics but for all of the majors at KIRKHS, particularly 
given that one of its main missions is loK. And this focus on inte- 
gration, which is very important for the maqdsidic approach, should 
be seen more broadly—a shortcoming noticed by HUM’s Former 
Dean of the Faculty of Education, Rosnani Hashim: 


Sometimes the curriculum is unbalanced and lacks inte- 
gration between theoretical knowledge and practical 
knowledge, this life and the afterlife, the sacred and the 
profane, and the perennial and the acquired. Students are 
unable to see how these sciences can be applied to other 
spheres of life. The classification of knowledge into ‘ilm 
naqlī and “lm ‘aqli, based upon its sources, has not helped 
this integration. Similarly, classifying knowledge according 
to priority and duty into fard ‘ayn and fard kifaya, albeit 
with good intention, also works against the unity of knowl- 
edge. [...] Unless our students fill in the gaps through their 
own initiative, they will have no aesthetic imagination and 
taste, no ability to undertake philosophical and scientific 
analysis, and no appreciation for culture. Many Muslim 
scholars and Sufis have articulated the relationship of art 
and aesthetics and the refinement of the human soul. For 
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example, IUM students have already encountered “Study 
of Qur'an I and II,” “Introduction to Fiqh,” “Introduction to 
Usul al-Fiqh,” “Sciences of Qur'an,” “Sciences of Hadith,” 
“Fiqh al-Sirah,” “Islamic “Aqidah,” “Islamic Ethics,” and 
“A Survey of Islamic History and Civilization.” Too much 
repetition dulls the mind and creates boredom, instead of 
motivating students to engage in further exploration.” 


loK as a Paradigm vs. Pluralism 


IoK as a paradigm is seen as useful for combining or integrating 
value with fact, but this must be done with care. Some Islamic 
scholars, such as Tariq Ramadan, reject the label “Islamization of 
human knowledge” and the categorization of scientific fields as 
being “Islamic” or not. For Ramadan, what is Islamic are “the ethics, 
the norms, and the goals” rather than the fields themselves.” So, by 
removing the label of “Islamic” from the social sciences to Islamic- 
ethically-based social sciences, then, one may open the pathway 
for a new paradigm of pluralism. This new paradigm requires pre- 
senting, genuinely listening to, and engaging different schools of 
thought, and the intellectual welcoming of different (and often 
opposing) views before taking one’s position based on Islamic ethics. 
This approach may be effective at pushing HUM into improving its 
internationalization, allowing it to become more relevant not only 
to Malaysia and the Islamic world (umma) but to humanity on a 
global scale. This beautiful tawhidi epistemology needs to establish 
a micro-foundation, which can only be achieved through the pro- 
duction of grounded research that allows Islamic culture to engage 
effectively with contemporary issues rather than just historical 
ones. Some of my student interviewees were eager to have a better 
micro-foundation. Jung Dietrich, who taught several seminars in 
the HUM Political Science department for over fifteen years, argues 
that his teaching was barely different from other universities in the 
world. He added, “Some—but only a few—students asked me about 
how to put that social science now in an Islamic context. But these 
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discussions went not very far and my understanding of ‘western 
social science’ resonated much more amongst the students.” 

As opposed to implementing a given Islamic “paradigm,” plu- 
ralism provides a more conducive environment for collaboration. 
Why is collaboration important? As Nienhaus explains: 


If doubts emerge at some point of a normative argument 
about the acceptability of implications of a particular under- 
standing of the divine guidance (e.g. due to contradictions 
with other moral rules), a reconsideration of the under- 
standing and a new interpretation of the respective divine 
guidance may become necessary. Secular economists could 
contribute to the unfolding of the implications, but not to 
the (re)interpretation of religious texts. This falls into the 
competencies of Islamic economists and Shari‘ah scholars.” 


A principled macro-foundation about all humans being equal 
(even if in Islamic terms) needs a theoretical micro-foundation on 
how to deal with income and wealth redistribution, social security 
and healthcare programs, and ecological responsibility for future 
generations. These matters could be augmented by considering a 
wide variety of approaches. 

HUM would benefit from considering revelation and heritage 
knowledge as sources of inspiration for the development of new 
theories, which can then be tested by methods recognized by 
specialized peers through fruitful scientific discussions and engage- 
ment. Researchers and academics should put the consequences 
of the epistemological claim of a unique source of knowledge in 
a perspective that will not scare away potential dialogue partners. 
Malik Badri once eloquently formulated that one needs to under- 
stand the origin of any field and the basic premises underlying 
its different perspectives so as not to be drawn into the “lizard’s 
hole”. Contradictions between curriculum in Islamic and western 
visions exist, but by working simultaneously with both visions one 
will be better equipped to remove or work with those things that 
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are contrary to Islamic fundamentals (al-thawabit). The schools of 
Frankfurt, Marxism, and radical philosophers, ecologists, convivial- 
ists, and anti-utilitarian social scientists all have important critiques 
that may helpfully inform those of the proponents of IoK. There is 
no alternative to the social, economic, and political diseases of late 
modernity without mobilizing all alternative views, and establishing 
dialogue between them. As Islamic economist Ayman Reda states, 
“I have tried to discover through Islamic scriptures, philosophers’ 
texts and jurisprudence the Islamic view of markets and I found 
out a lot of similarities with Christian views regarding how mar- 
kets should work, how firms should behave in markets and how 


individuals should behave in markets.”*” 


Conclusion 


HUM summarizes its mission with four concepts: “Integration, 
Islamization; Internationalization; and Comprehensive 
Excellence”.** Looking at theoretical models and practical applica- 
tions of IIUM with “critical sympathy”, as discussed in the previous 
section, | found that some of these dimensions were well advanced 
while others were more challenging. 

Assessments of future progress by HUM should include a focus 
on how it advances its liberal arts education, a vision dear to some 
scholars in HUM itself.” Definitions or gauges need to include 
the provision of well-rounded or holistically-minded education that 
produce individuals who are able to think and write effectively; who 
have critical appreciation regarding the ways one gains knowledge 
and understands the universe, society, one another, and ourselves; 
who are informed of other cultures and other times; who hold 
understanding and experience concerning moral and ethical prob- 
lems; and who have attained some in-depth field of knowledge. 
Such an endeavor also insists on being education conducted in a 
spirit of free inquiry undertaken without concern for topical rele- 
vance or vocational utility. IUM’s advancement can be improved 
not only by expanding the confines of traditional epistemological 
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terms but by improving the working conditions of its faculty and 
enhancing overall academic freedom (a major problem generally 
in many authoritarian Muslim states). Pluralism emerges in dem- 
ocratic systems with free media, which are important for creating 
healthy, engaging, and mutually-beneficial relationships between 
society and academia. 
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Abstract 


The United States may be the most racially diverse and 
religiously pluralistic nation-state today. However, it is also 
arguably the most societally biased, one where many reli- 
gious communities are frequently divided along distinct 
lines predicated upon race, color, ethnicity, and faith tra- 
dition. The sociohistorical displacement and dissemination 
of Islamic power away from indigenous African American 
Muslims to the newly disembarked post-1965 immigrant 
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Muslims underscore the nascent religio-racial origins of how 
Islamic identity, membership, community, and conscious- 
ness within America has now become unusually conflated 
with race, culture, and ethnicity within our nation’s social 
imaginary. That is, what it contextually means to be a 
Muslim in the United States has now become a highly con- 
tested, problematic, and racialized category within American 
Islam—a segregated Islamic reality and existence that is 
being renegotiated and challenged by modern-day Black 
Muslims dissatisfied with their oppressed, marginalized and 
subaltern condition as Muslim Americans within the umma. 


Black Muslims, who make up fully half of Muslims whose 
families have been in the United States for at least three 
generations (51%), have a centuries-long history in con- 
structing American Muslim cultures. However, Black 
Muslims are either erased as part of Islam’s history in the 
U.S. or, if accounted for, considered heretical, unorthodox, 
anti-American separatists. 


—MAYTHA ALHASSEN! 


The theo-historical genesis, dissemination, and implementation 
of American Islam within the Black community and conscious- 
ness must begin with the injurious historical reality that Africans 
were forcibly introduced into the United States from modern-day 
Gambia, Nigeria, Senegal, and other African nations into the United 
States as chattel for their white Christian owners.’ As a result of 
the transatlantic slave trade, innocent Africans of Islamic heritage 
represented the single largest monotheistically-oriented religious 
bloc forcibly transported over into the New World as human prop- 
erty for their new American proprietors.* After the Great Migration 
and Jim Crow, as some historians note, many disaffected African 
Americans struggling to secure their identity, community, member- 
ship, respect and dignity within a white Christian milieu hostile to 
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their Blackness wrestled “with how to reconcile Black Power and 
the Gospel ... faced with the choice of embracing Blackness or the 
Christian faith ... [some] chose Blackness, and left the Church 
[for Islam].”* It is my argument that the societal displacement of 
Islamic religious authority, validity, and historical relevance away 
from indigenous African American Muslims to the newly disem- 
barked post-1965 immigrant Muslims heralded the nascent origins 
of how identity, membership, community, and consciousness within 
American Islam has now become unusually conflated with race, cul- 
ture, and ethnicity within our nation’s social imaginary. That is, what 
it contextually means to be a Muslim in America has now become a 
highly contested and racialized category within American Islam—a 
segregated Islamic reality and existence that is being socioculturally 
renegotiated and challenged by present-day Black Muslims dissat- 
isfied with their oppressed, despised, and marginalized condition as 
Muslim Americans both inside and outside the mosque.’ This is an 
idiosyncratic religio-racial United States phenomenon that prejudi- 
cially favors the post-1965 immigrant Muslim community because 
of their perceived whiteness within contemporaneous American 
society and past physical (geographical) proximity to the religious 
birthplace of Islam (Mecca).° 

The American Muslim community (umma), when contextually 
espied through the lens of race, ethnicity, religion, and culture, illu- 
minates the interdisciplinary linkages between identity, community, 
social imaginary, consciousness, and membership—a present-day 
social reality that becomes historically thought-provoking and prob- 
lematic for religious studies scholars when examining the relations 
of power heralding the arrival, dissemination, and implementation 
of Islam into America vis-a-vis the African American community.’ 
It is intriguing how within an American theo-historical context, the 
typical present-day Caucasian American “thinks of Muslims as a 
[homogenous] brown mass, lumping together South Asians and 
Arabs, and ignoring Black Muslims. The [ensuing] racialization 
of Islam has obscured both the diversity of Muslim America, and 
the [Foucauldian power relation] tensions that accompany that 
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diversity,” reaffirming how our nation’s prejudicial social imaginary, 
community, identity and consciousness has been surreptitiously 
catechized by whites to theo-historically frame “Black bodies as 
[nondescript] objects best suited for [human] slavery ... [and in 
the process] establishing the Black body as Other’ (my emphasis).* 

Indian-American educator Khyati Joshi acknowledges how “the 
United States has developed as a society where Christianity and 
whiteness are intimately linked [as an identity, social imaginary and 
consciousness] and where Christianity and whiteness generate social 
[membership and community] norms against which other religions 
and races are measured.” Ironically, for many South Asian and 
Middle Eastern immigrant Muslims their anxiety and fear regarding 
African Americans articulates itself as a religio-racial bias negating 
any similitude, affiliation, or likeness to Blackness and, consequently, 
also unfortunately manifests itself as an unconscious racial preju- 
dice directed towards all African Americans. Black people within 
the United States (including Black Muslims) are perceived by many 
coetaneous non-African Americans (including non-African American 
Muslims) as lazy, stupid, morally untrustworthy, deviant, oversexed, 
physically ugly, violent, rapacious, brutal, unfeeling, and inhuman. ° 

As theo-historically surveyed by American religious historian 
Tisa Wenger, “American religious freedom talk functioned in vari- 
ous ways to shape and to navigate the imperial hierarchies of race, 
nation, and religion. Americans who could assert the racial status 
of whiteness claimed this freedom as a racial possession and used 
it to define a superiority that they tied both to their religion and 
to the secular modernity that it grounded.”'' Broadly speaking, 
the American Muslim community has incorporated certain racial 
and ethnic compositional features and aspects into their mosques. 
Because of this, many Black Muslims accurately claim that Arab, 
Persian, and South Asian immigrant groups have allied themselves 
with whiteness in a manner that racially alienates them from their 
fellow African American Muslims.!? Modern-day Black Muslims 
in their historical encounters with other non-Black immigrant 
Muslims are quick to note how “the juridical battles that classified 
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Arabs as legally white seems to position the two groups along a 
hierarchy of whiteness with Blacks at the bottom.” The immigrant 
Muslim desire to be perceived, recognized, and acknowledged 
as ‘white’ by their Caucasian American counterparts made their 
religious claim of Islamic fraternity, solidarity, and equality with 
Black Muslims appear disingenuous within the African American 
community, social imaginary, and consciousness. '? 

A preponderance of post-1965 immigrant Muslims, when arriv- 
ing to the United States, viewed “Islam as a religious and cultural 
inheritance [of theirs] ... and America as a land of prosperity and 
opportunity.” Because of their ignorance of African American his- 
tory, they were, generally speaking, incapable of comprehending 
why Black Muslims with their affiliated African American member- 
ship organizations—NOI, MSTA, Black Ahmadiyyah movement, 
Five Percenters, etc.—passionately felt “Islam was a spiritual 
tradition of resistance that was critical of the United States and 
designed to undo the racial logics of white supremacy.” Many 
current-day Black Muslims take note of how they “often feel dis- 
crimination on multiple fronts: for being Black, for being Muslim 
and for being Black and Muslim among a population of immigrant 
Muslims’—and, to add insult to injury, made to constantly feel 
like the Other because many Black Muslims came to the Muslim 
faith through the Nation of Islam, which, consequently, led many 
immigrant Muslims to assume that African American Muslims 
were spiritually dissimilar from themselves and indeed theo-his- 
torically illegitimate.” 

A majority of immigrant Muslims not of African descent fail 
to historically grasp how the creative religio-racial adaptation of 
traditional Islam to fit the United States sociocultural paradigm 
is actually a subversive act of Black Muslim resistance against 
Eurocentric notions concerning race, religion, culture, and ethnic- 
ity. With this in mind, African-American Muslim expressions of 
Islam seek to capsize Jim Crow-inspired white supremacist ontol- 
ogies permeating our national consciousness—reversing dominant 
views of Christian normativity regarding identity, consciousness, 
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community, and membership within our nation’s problematic and 
racialized past.'° The atoning power of Islam seeks to recapture for 
the African American Muslim a measure of Black agency, brother- 
hood, justice, and equality, for Black Muslims well understood that 
within the national boundaries of America, religious institutions 
of the African American tradition, community, and universe have 
historically functioned as a spiritual bastion of civic pride, uplift- 
ment, and psychological well-being." 

The theo-historical evolution of Black Islamic theology, commu- 
nity, and consciousness within America was mordantly fomented 
within a discriminatory milieu wracked by racial injustice, where 
the articulation, expression, and development of an independent 
Black religio-political movement, personality, and organization free 
of white influence was considered essential to bolstering affran- 
chising notions of Black freedom, Black identity, Black pride and 
Black liberty. Many African American Muslims in their racialized 
encounters with immigrant Muslims (predominately hailing from 
the Middle East and South Asia) began to collectively realize how 
“the mistake that a lot of African Americans [Muslims] make when 
they see foreigners [from Muslim countries] is that they are feeling 
that these people know Islam. They do not. They have to study 
[Islam] just like we do. They may be fluent in Arabic, but they are 
not knowledgeable about the din (“religion, judgment, custom”). 
Because if you go to some Muslim countries, they are being taught 
cultural Islam or hearsay Islam. They are not being taught the 
actual Sunna (“prophetic example”).”'® 

African American Muslim scholar Jamillah Karim percep- 
tively recognizes how the immigrant Muslim judgment concerning 
Islamic identity, community and membership is often theologically 
irrelevant for many Black Muslims because it experientially fails 
to perceive, comprehend, or acknowledge an African American 
sociocultural context, history, and perspective—a unique socio- 
historical frame of consciousness that appreciates, accommodates 
and acknowledges how “Islam had attracted thousands of African 
Americans by claiming the legacy [and mantle] of Black Religion; 
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a legacy of protest, resistance, and liberation.”'? C. Eric Lincoln 
and Lawrence H. Mamiya succinctly corroborate how, “a good 
way to understand a people is to study their religion, for religion 
is addressed to that most sacred schedule of values around which 
the expression and the meaning of life tends to coalesce.” In light 
of this prophetic scholarly judgment, a scrupulous religio-historical 
examination of African American Islam within the United States 
reveals the Black Muslim appropriation of a social protest, justice, 
and resistance-oriented movement whose sociocultural intent and 
consciousness is to “annihilate or at least subvert white supremacy 
and anti-Black racism.” 

The 2014 Pew Religion and Public Life “Demographic Portrait 
of Muslim Americans” declares that 41% of American Muslims 
are white, 26% are Black, 20% are Asian, and 11% are Hispanic 
or other. Of course the American Census Bureau categories upon 
which these problematic classifications are based are polemical 
and are racially contested within the United States.’! 

African American Muslims reconstructed “Islam as a reli- 
gion and civilization of resistance to Euro-American imperialism 
and anti-Black racism,” and, as a result, Black Islam as a discrete 
Muslim religion began historically manifesting itself within the 
African American community and consciousness as a monotheistic 
faith tradition theo-historically capable of manumitting African 
American Christians from their transatlantic slave trade past.” 

Many non-African immigrant Muslim communities are blithely 
unaware of the African American narrative concerning historical 
respectability, consciousness, and justice within the United States. 
For this sociocultural reason and others, they are intellectually 
unable to engage or emotionally empathize with their fellow Black 
Muslim Brothers and Sisters in a manner that would facilitate 
positive intercultural Islamic community discourse. Many immi- 
grant Muslims are simply unconcerned regarding the ethnocultural 
intolerance experienced by the African Americans within the 
United States, alluding to why, for Black Muslims, the non-Af- 
rican articulations of Islamic religious thought, beliefs, practices, 
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consciousness, membership, and expression appear to give credible 
“witness to an [apathetic] God that stands relatively unopposed to 
the status quo of racial injustice and marginalization [within the 
umma].”?? 

The overwhelming Middle Eastern and South Asian American 
Muslim sociocultural neglect of United States Islamic history ironi- 
cally mirrors the general American public’s naiveté towards African 
American Muslims. The average Caucasian American mistakenly 
believes that “Muslim immigration started in 1965 when the U.S. 
had a period of immigration reform, others will date it back to the 
1979 Islamic revolution in Iran, yet others to the 9/11 attacks, but 
usually no one looks further back than the 1960s and certainly 
not beyond the 20" century’—reaffirming how theo-historically 
invisible Black Muslims are within America’s social imaginary and 
Islamic national consciousness.” In reality, the African American 
Muslim community is deeply conversant with Judeo-Christian tra- 
ditions and their biblical Exodus metaphor—Princes shall come out 
of Egypt; Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God (Psalm 
68:31)—which was subsequently hermeneutically repaired, reified, 
reconstructed, and typecast (i.e., Blackened) by African American 
Muslims with Ethiopia contextually established as the new Black 
Zion.” 

Many immigrant Muslims unfortunately lack the appropri- 
ate theo-historical understanding and elevation of consciousness 
needed to socioculturally comprehend the Exodus narrative from 
an African American lens. Such immigrant Muslim ethnocultural 
illiteracy has contributed to the American injurious religious trope 
which posits chimerical images of Muslims as exclusively Middle 
Eastern—a disingenuous religio-racial perspective that does not 
accurately represent factual American Muslim historical reality, 
identity, membership nor community.” Unlike the post-1965 
Muslim immigrant (Arab, Iranian, South Asian, etc.) theo-histori- 
cal conception of Islam, “African American Muslims have engaged 
historical Islam to articulate [unconventional] religious positions as 
they reflect on the needs of their communities. Their choices are 
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in part informed by the Black experience [within America],” and, 
as a result, the religious attraction of Islam felt by many African 
Americans arose because of its religio-cultural emphasis upon 
Black pride, beauty, power, “discipline, self-respect, and the posi- 
tive reinforcement of self-affirming values for a suffering humanity 
placed at the bottom of America’s [white] racially constructed 
social hierarchy.” 

Generally speaking, Black Muslim religious beliefs and prac- 
tices within the United States vociferously refute assimilatory 
religious politics/anti-Black perceptions. By so doing, African 
American practices concerning Islam theologically represent a 
highly diversified, distinct, and racialized Black faith tradition 
that has bifurcated itself along a color line. The collective reli- 
gio-racial identity, consciousness, community and membership of 
what it means to be a Black and Muslim in America is an African 
American particularity that is constantly being renegotiated within 
American Islam as both an inherited identity and as a Muslim 
expression of social justice, freedom, empowerment, liberation, 
and resistance.”® 

The African American Muslim recognition of the religio-cul- 
tural normativity and religio-racial supremacy promulgated by 
immigrant Muslims regarding Islam illuminates for them “the 
failure of [mainstream] Islam to speak to issues of poverty and 
disenfranchisement in the Black American community.” It also 
exposes the immigrant Muslim’s cultural defect concerning their 
attitude of Islamic diffidence towards racial oppression within the 
United States.” The multifaceted interconnections between the 
imbricate ethnic identities officially embraced by Black Muslims in 
America—Islamic, American, African—racially abnegates any reli- 
gio-racial affiliation with American Christianity or, for that matter, 
any other monotheistic faith tradition. As a consequence, Black 
Islam vociferously challenges the theo-historical narrative, iden- 
tity, membership, community, and consciousness often ascribed 
to all people of African descent (i.e., the Curse of Ham).*° Black 
Muslims problematize the Curse of Ham and its associated racism: 
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“when you get to college, you'll have to choose: Black or Muslim 

. attempts to insert race into religious conversations, or vice 
versa, were met with resistance ... Black Muslims are not seen as 
true Muslims. And that is the moral equivocation that legitimizes 
and props up all manner of anti-Black racism in the American 
Muslim community today. Black people are not seen as viable 
potential partners in Muslim faith or love; Black families are not 
accepted into Muslim faith communities outside of their own”— 
corroborating how racial discrimination against Black Muslims in 
America today has not been effectively repudiated by non-African 
Muslims.*! 

The Black Muslim promulgation of Islam within the United 
States illustrates a complex, divisive and contested narrative of 
American Christianity where the white man employed Christianity 
as a tool of racial control. He robbed the African American of 
his true “name from him and began calling him Negro, Black, 
colored, or Ethiopian, [and in so doing] the European stripped 
the Moor of his power, his authority, his God, and every other 
worthwhile possession.”*? The explicit African American Muslim 
rejection of the Curse of Ham—’the misinterpretation of the 
Old Testament which offered the holy justification for oppres- 
sion on purely racial grounds’—masterfully flips the membership, 
community, consciousness, and identity-politics script upon this 
problematic Judeo-Christian etiological tradition promulgated by 
white Christians and, by so doing, also shrewdly elevates and posits 
the Black Man as the nonpareil exemplar of humankind within 
Islam in America.*? 

African American manifestations of Islam claim to proffer 
their Black Muslim devotees the singular redemptive ability to 
spiritually realize “the goal of Black self-determination and Black 
self-identity ... full [unfettered] participation in the decision-mak- 
ing processes affecting the lives of Black people, and recognition of 
the virtues in themselves as Black people.’ As an illustration, God, 
who was lily-white within the Christian Jim Crow tradition, became 
unashamedly and proudly identified as Black (e.g., Blackman) 
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within the African American Muslim community, social imagi- 
nary, and national consciousness.** African American Muslims 
were quite successful in their religio-political efforts to histori- 
cally expose how the racialization of Christianity from the church 
pulpit before, during, and after the Great Migration and Jim Crow 
disenfranchised and alienated many African Americans. As a con- 
sequence, Black Muslims were quite effectual in abstracting “away 
from what has been the central feature of the lives of Africans 
transported against their will to the Americas: the denial of Black 
humanity and the reactive, defiant assertion of it.”?’ 

African American forms of Islam dramatically underscore 
for many Black Christians the racialized identity politics, con- 
sciousness, community, and membership norms associated 
with Christianity. Blacks contemplating movement away from 
Christianity began placing culpability for their oppressed condition 
upon the religion of their former white slave masters. It is histori- 
cally significant from a religio-racial perspective how select African 
American Muslim groups within the United States (for example, 
the Nation of Islam) creatively reconceived normative notions of 
Muslim identity, membership, community, and consciousness by 
shrewdly conflating Black Church biblical traditions, mythologies, 
and unorthodox religious beliefs/practices that amplify and/or 
accentuate African nationalist oriented Black “doctrines that made 
it incompatible with some basic principles of traditional Islam.” 
Islamic studies scholar Zafar Ishaq Ansari elucidates how such 
novel Black Muslim religio-racial beliefs and practices promul- 
gated by the Nation of Islam and others are frequently considered 
anathema to other Muslim communities because of their creative 
adaption (i.e., Blackening) of established Islamic religious identity, 
consciousness, community, membership, and doctrines—African 
American theological convictions which passionately enunciate a 
strong separatist Black Muslim identity, consciousness, commu- 
nity, and membership schema—which I scholarly reference within 
the discrete geographical purview and socioreligious context of the 
United States as being Black Islam.” 
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Four Black Islamic Theological Convictions: 


The God of the Black Muslims is the collective Blackman, mys- 
teriously embodied within all the Pan-African people of the earth, 
because “in the Black Muslim concept Allah seems to be identical 
with the collective entity of the Original People, the Black Nation, 
the Righteous ... thus the Qur’anic verse about God: ‘He is the first 
and the last’ (Q. 57:3) has been interpreted by the Nation of Islam 
to mean that the Blackman is the first and the last, is the maker and 
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owner of the universe. 


The normative Islamic doctrine of prophecy maintains that the 
prophet Muhammad is the last Messenger of Allah (Q. 3:144; 33:40; 
48:29). However, the NOI asserts Elijah Muhammad to be another 
Messenger of Allah and Wallace Fard Muhammad to be Allah mirac- 
ulously reborn in human form. As unequivocally stated by Elijah 
Muhammad himself, “Allah is making me into Himself,” and, “I am 
he of whom it is prophesied as the Messenger of God in the last day 
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who is with God in the resurrection of the dead. I am he. 


Islamic theology regarding the afterlife (Akhira) was neoterically rein- 
terpreted, reimagined, and reconstructed by Black Muslims “into 
a political-historical status within the future of the earth, but with 
power and authority over others,” and, as a result, heaven and hell 
became “conditions of earthly life rather than [metaphysical] states 
of super-terrestrial, and post-terrestrial existence ... heaven and hell 
are the conditions which exist on this earth and which human beings 


experience during their lives.”*° 


Black Muslims assert that the theo-historical narrative regarding 
the genesis, evolution and teleology of mankind has a racialized 
religio-cultural and sociopolitical dimension. For example, Whites 
symbolize the devil while Blacks represent the “Original Man” and, 
because of this, Blacks serve as the Divine progenitor of all ensuing 
ethnic/racial identities/races (e.g., Chinese, European, Indian, Inuit, 
etc.). As succinctly stated by Elijah Muhammad, from the Blackman, 
“came all brown, yellow, red, and white people. By using a special 
method of birth-control law, the Blackman was able to produce the 
white race. This method of birth control was developed by a Black 
scientist known as Yakub, who envisioned making and teaching a 
nation of people who would be diametrically opposed to the Original 
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People. A Race of people who would one day rule the Original People 
and the earth for a period of 6,000 years. Yakub promised his follow- 
ers that he would graft a nation from his own people, and he would 
teach them how to rule his people through a system of tricks and lies 
whereby they use deceit to divide and conquer, and break the unity 
of the darker people, put one brother against another, and then act 
as mediators and rule both sides’—and, for this reason, the Divine 
mission of the NOI was to “reawaken and liberate the Blackman from 
this yoke of white domination.”"! 

Before, during, and after the Great Migration, Jim Crow, and 
even up to present-day “Black America’s bitter struggle for the 
realization of equality and civil rights ... many Blacks inclined their 
ears, focused their vision and opened their hearts to what they 
believed to be the message of Allah. This resulted in the dawning 
of a new faith within the Black community,” and, consequently, 
stoked the spiritual fires of an emerging African American inspired 
social resistance identity, membership, imaginary, community 
and consciousness faith tradition explicitly directed against white 
oppression, dominance, and power.” African American Muslim 
leaders—for example, Elijah Muhammad, Malcolm X, Clarence 
13X, Silis Muhammad, Abu Koss, ‘Abbas Rassoul, et al—intu- 
itively understood that the racial key to unlocking the spiritual 
fealty of African American Christians lay in promulgating an alter- 
native race, culture, community, and ethnicity oriented religious 
consciousness, social imaginary and weltanschauung where “the 
Western [Christian] civilization, according to the [Black] Muslim 
view, is based on false [racist] assumptions about the true nature 
of man, his origin, and his role and destiny ... the only other [reli- 
gious] certainty that we have is that Islam alone will ultimately 
prevail in the affairs of men.”® 

Black Islamic studies scholars Ernest Allen and Jeffrey O.G. 
Ogbar cogently note how Black Muslim leaders in their discourse 
with non-African American Muslims posit themselves as an 
African American religious “organization with name recognition 
in every [emphasis added] major Black community,” with the iconic 
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Nation of Islam (NOI), “offering an intriguing example of a reli- 
gious-oriented nationalist movement which, over a period of six 
decades, has come to embrace traditional Islam in halting and 
contradictory ways.”** The African American community’s gen- 
erally welcome understanding, disposition, and recognition of 
Islam results from the unceasing African American focus upon a 
Black identity, consciousness, community, and membership that 
validates “the long history of oppression, alienation, and injustice 
that Black people have suffered in the United States,” and, conse- 
quently, also functions as the socio-historical reversion catalyst for 
their unconventional Muslim beliefs, consciousness, community, 
practices, and theology.” 

Anthropologist Junaid Rana powerfully outlines how “the racial- 
ization of Islam emerged from the Old World, was placed on New 
World indigenous peoples, and subsequently took on a continued 
significance in relation to Black America ... the category of Muslim 
in the U.S. is simultaneously a religious category and one that 
encompasses a broad race concept that connects a history of Native 
America to Black America.” With this historical religio-racial par- 
ticularity in mind, the psycho-religio reticence that some African 
Americans felt towards the sociocultural, theo-historical, and reli- 
gio-social adoption of the white man’s slave religion, Christianity, 
within their community provoked within some a wholesale Black 
exodus towards Islam.*° 

Prominent African American Muslim groups—for example, 
the NOI and their various historical subgroups (e.g., MSTA, Black 
Ahmadiyyah movement, Five Percenters, etc.) —contend that the 
normative spiritual narrative, social imaginary, consciousness, 
community, membership, and identity promulgated by Christians 
disingenuously links itself to a Divine white phenotype—Jesus 
as a blond and blue-eyed human being—by which subsequent 
dissimilar American religio-cultural norms, sociocultural values, 
and respectability are now measured against. African American 
Muslims also allege that the disingenuous presentation of such an 
outward religio-racial identity, ethnicity, and countenance heavily 
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biased towards whiteness can and does impart overpowering priv- 
ilege, entitlement, and legitimacy onto its Caucasian recipients. 

The hostile milieu confronting African Americans after the 
Great Migration and Jim Crow unmasks a sizable religio-racial 
gulf between identity, membership, community, social imaginary 
and consciousness vis-a-vis the egalitarian Eurocentric Christian 
ideals through which the United States currently self-identifies 
itself with: “Ontology, the world’s semantic field, is sutured not 
simply by white supremacy. More specifically, it is held together 
by anti-Black solidarity.”*” African Americans as an oppressed 
and marginalized community within the United States frequently 
lies outside the pale and, consequently, their continued persecu- 
tion and harassment by the state during slavery, Jim Crow, and 
afterwards (e.g., the Black Lives Matter movement) has led many 
to adopt Islam as a viable faith resistance alternative. African 
Americans Muslims depict Islam as a Black monotheistic religious 
tradition whose Pan-African identity, consciousness, community 
and membership places it firmly against all forms of white domi- 
nance, power, manipulation and control.** 

African American Muslim promulgation of Black Islamic 
theology took careful note of the racial angst, identity politics, com- 
munity, membership, social imaginary and racial tension induced 
by white Christians (e.g., KKK, Knights of the White Camelia, 
Texas Knights, etc.). In theological response, Black Muslims began 
shrewdly conflating the United States flag with the Christian cross 
as a puissant Eurocentric symbol of oppression, tribulation, and 
servitude: “[the American] flag and cross have been symbols of 
the misfortune and slavery for Black people. The sign of the cross 
represents murder and wickedness since its inception, Christ the 
Prophet was lynched on that cross and ever since the so-called 
Negroes started bearing it they have been catching hell on it.”” 
Jesuit theologian David J. Leigh, S.J., in Circuitous Journeys: 
Modern Religious Autobiography, asserts how Black Islamic the- 
ology proffers the African American an invaluable opportunity to 
reimagine themselves in possession of a new race, religion, culture, 
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social imaginary, consciousness, community, and ethnicity through 
their passionate embracement of a Black separatist-identity and 
membership weltanschauung.” 

Black Islamic theology contextually signifies and embodies for 
many African American Muslims an unorthodox theo-historical 
narrative that overthrows, resists, and hermeneutically flips the 
normative race, religion, culture, social imaginary, consciousness, 
community and ethnicity script annunciated by many Middle 
Eastern and South Asian Muslim Americans regarding Islamic reli- 
gious identity, membership, beliefs, and practices. Black Islamic 
theology in opposition to Christianity posits a racialized perspec- 
tive regarding the iconic symbols of American nationalism and the 
Christian church—the United States Flag and the Cross—endeavy- 
oring to forge a racial consciousness, identity, social imaginary, and 
membership narrative that purposefully superimposes the brutally 
tortured, mutilated and crucified body of Jesus upon the injured, 
cruelly maimed, and similarly executed (lynched) Black human 
body. By doing so, it draws argute religio-racial recognition upon 
the bodily oppressions that have occurred/continue to occur against 
the African American community within the United States.*! 

The religio-racial conviction that Islam is the bona-fide religion 
of African Americans is of monumental theo-historical importance 
for current-day African American Muslim identity, community, 
consciousness, and membership. Indeed, it is “non-western tradi- 
tions that held out the hope of redemption for U.S. Blacks within a 
wider framework of Pan-African and postcolonial politics and reli- 
gion.” Ironically, many present-day immigrant Muslims perpetuate 
Eurocentric notions of racial injustice by discriminating against their 
fellow African American Muslims such that “Black Muslims are just 
as likely to experience racism from their own faith community as 
Black [Christian] Americans are from their own faith communities, 
with both groups more likely to report experiencing racial discrim- 
ination from the general [white American] public.” Because of this 
and other salient reasons, Black Muslims often feel devalued within 
the greater American Muslim community and mosques.”? 
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As a young [Black Muslim] student, Hind Makki recalls, 
she would call out others at the Islamic school she attended 
when some casually used an Arabic word meaning ‘slaves’ to 
refer to Black people. ‘Maybe 85% of the time, the response 
that I would get from people is ... Oh, we don’t mean you, 
we mean the Americans, Ms. Makki said during a virtual 
panel discussion on race, one of many organized in the wake 
of George Floyd’s death. That’s a whole other [religio-racial] 
situation about anti-Blackness, particularly against African 
Americans.”™* 


Corroborating this anti-Black reality is Muna Mire, who vividly 
recounts how “at twelve, my tearful recounting of racism from my 
Brown [South Asian] Muslim peers [within America] at the kitchen 
table prompted my mother to finally open up to me about her own 
experiences in the Emirates growing up. They were ugly: her peers 
bullied her and her siblings systematically and on racial grounds 
... we were still just niggers. Even to those we shared our din with 
... Black Muslims are not perceived as Muslim ... to be Black 
and Muslim in America today is to live a sort of DuBoisian double 
consciousness with an added dimension of dissonant interiority.””° 

The discrete psycho-religio environs envisioned by African 
American Muslims after the Great Migration and Jim Crow was 
one whose religio-cultural foundation rested upon a Pan-African 
oriented identity, social imaginary, consciousness, community, and 
membership weltanschauung advocating strident Black resistance, 
Black nationalism, Black power, and Black race pride. African 
Americans who reverted back towards Islam in this sense were 
the “inheritors of the theology and philosophy of the Anmadiyyah 
movement ... which expanded the [Islamic] notion of prophethood 
beyond the Prophet Muhammad.”*° Quite a few African Americans 
who felt increasingly disillusioned by the glacial pace of racial prog- 
ress and reconciliation within our nation hearkened their ears to a 
new African American inspired clarion call proclaiming the divi- 
sive notion that Christ Jesus symbolically represented a potent 
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Eurocentric oriented simulacrum that was spiritually incompatible 
with Black sociopolitical aspirations, identity, membership, com- 
munity, consciousness, and freedoms. Black Islamic theology was 
thus given birth within the United States to unshackle African 
Americans from religio-racial bondage arising from prejudicial 
notions of race, religion, culture, community, social imaginary, 
consciousness, and ethnicity. Paradoxically, many contemporary 
immigrant Muslims are blithely unaware that within the religio-ra- 
cial context of America’s problematic theo-historical past, “Islam’s 
racial-religious form operated differently in the mainstream (white) 
and Black cultural imaginaries ... Islam holds divergent—and 
oftentimes contradictory—meanings, which are dependent upon 
racial affiliation.”*” 

The Black Muslim recognition of the societal evils wrought 
by America’s Original Sin induced the genesis of a novel Black 
separatist-identity consciousness model predicated upon a racial 
binary, one where African Americans replaced their enslaved 
names given by their white Christian masters with the moniker 
“X”. By so doing, Black Islam theo-historically acknowledges the 
non-European particularity of their own idiosyncratic religion, 
culture, race, consciousness, social imaginary, community, and 
ethnicity by resurrecting an erased tribal ancestral name, mem- 
bership, and identity associated with their suppressed African 
Muslim forebears.’ Yahya Monastra aptly illustrates how the 
lexemic and etymological association, meanings, and connota- 
tions associated with the mindful and conscientious selection of 
one’s Islamic religious identity, membership. and name within the 
African American Muslim community is fundamental to Black 
consciousness, social imaginary and ethno-cultural distinctiveness 
within the modern-day and, furthermore, is integral to present-day 
African American Islamic thought and practices concerning race, 
religion, ethnicity and culture.” Lincoln notes how for many Black 
Muslims the purposeful usage of the “symbol X has a double mean- 
ing: implying ‘ex,’ it signifies that [African American] Muslims are 
no longer what they were; and as X, it signifies an unknown quality 
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or quantity. It at once repudiates the white’s name and announces 
the rebirth of Black man and woman, endowed with a set of qual- 
ities the whites do not have and do not know ... X is for mystery. 
The mystery confronting the Negro as to who he was before the 
white man made him a slave and put a European label on him.”°° 

Black Muslims ardently profess how their nonpareil Islamic 
theology unshackles an individual from the race, religion, culture, 
community, consciousness, and ethnicity disadvantages and con- 
cerns experienced by African Americans by emancipating them 
from Eurocentric identity politics, social imaginaries, and mental 
and religious subjugation. This extraordinary spiritual feat is accom- 
plished through “new African American Islamic rituals focused 
on the reformation of the Black body, which was depicted as a 
main battleground for the souls of Black folk. The Black body was 
reconstructed as a gendered vessel, a symbol for the fate of the 
Black race, where Black folk could be saved from white Christian 
violation, poison, and, in the case of men, emasculation.”*' To put 
it another way, the Black Muslim signification of African American 
identity, community, membership, and religio-racial embodiment 
alludes to how the Black body is categorized and classified within 
America’s Christian social imaginary as a historical continuity “that 
speaks to the perpetuation of the white racist imago of the Black 
body, where there is an attempt to ontologically truncate the Black 
body into the very essence of criminality, danger, and suspicion. 
Black bodies must be stopped, frisked, imprisoned, suffocated, 
shot dead in the streets and left to rot in the hot sun, or lynched 
and left swinging as some strange fruit.” 

The United States of America may be the most racially diverse 
and religiously pluralistic nation-state today; however, it is also 
arguably the most societally biased, one where American communi- 
ties are frequently segregated along divergent lines predicated upon 
race, color, ethnicity, and religion. What it contextually means to 
be a modern-day Muslim in America has now become a highly 
contested and racialized category that is currently being both chal- 
lenged and renegotiated by Black Muslims inside and outside the 
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mosque. All of this must be taken into account in grappling with 
present-day racism within the umma, which disingenuously recon- 
ciles the religio-racial contradiction of ardently professing to love 
God while scorning one’s Black Muslim neighbor. 
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Maytha Alhassen, Haqq & Hollywood: Illuminating 100 Years of Muslim 
Tropes and How to Transform Them (New York: Pop Culture Collaborative, 
2018), www.haqqandhollywood.org. The term “Black Muslim” was first 
coined in 1963 by noted Black Studies scholar C. Eric Lincoln in his 
publication The Black Muslims in America (Boston: Beacon Press, 1994 
[1961]), to refer to those African Americans in the twentieth century pre- 
dominately associated with the Nation of Islam (NOI) and its religious 
leader, the Honorable Elijah Muhammad. However, the ensuing religious 
conversion of increasing numbers of African Americans to Islam has ren- 
dered the term “Black Muslim” rather anachronistic, and so it is no longer 
synonymous with the NOI. Much current scholarship on Black Muslims in 
America has not sufficiently kept abreast of what it means to be both African 
American (Black) and Muslim within the geographical purview of the 
United States. It is my argument that it is today extremely difficult to delim- 
itate, demarcate, and define the religio-racial term Black Muslim, because 
of the subversive way Blackness as an identity fails to suitably conform to 
dominant Eurocentric societal assumptions, prejudicial beliefs, and biased 
racial expectations. Consequently, it defeats any and all attempts to bind its 
abstruse sociocultural meaning to a one-size-fits-all denotation, signification, 
expression, or religious characterization concerning the African American 
community in toto. For example, “to sample Malcolm X, what do you call 
a Black person with a Ph.D.—or with membership in tony clubs and elite 
schools ... You got it: they all share the dreaded epithet that condemns them 
to solidarity in derision.” See also Touré, Who’s Afraid of Post-Blackness?: 
What It Means to Be Black Now (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2012 
[2011]); Samory Rashid, Black Muslims in the US: History, Politics, and the 
Struggle of a Community (New York: Palgrave-Macmillan, 2013); Oxford 
Bibliographies, “Black Muslims” (2020), https:/Avww.oxfordbibliographies. 
com/view/document/obo-9780 190280024/ob0-9780 190280024-0002.xml, 
and Sherman A. Jackson, Islam and the Blackamerican: Looking toward the 
Third Resurrection (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 1-21. 

As a person of color in the academy, I am particularly sensitive to the 
systemic racism, marginalization, police brutality, and oppression directed 


towards African Americans. My intentional capitalization of the ethnocentric 
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term “Black” is used in a manner similar to the New York Times, Associated 
Press, USA Today, Los Angeles Times, and other major news organizations 
“to describe people and cultures of African origin, both in the United States 
and elsewhere.” See Dean Baquet and Phil Corbett. “Uppercasing ‘Black’: 
The Times Will Start Using Uppercase “Black” to Describe People and 
Cultures of African Origin, Both in the U.S. And Elsewhere.” New York 
Times, June 2020, https://Awww.nytco.com/press/uppercasing-black; see 
also Sylviane A. Diouf, Servants of Allah: African Muslims Enslaved in the 
Americas, 15th anniv. ed. (New York: NYU Press, 2013 [1998]); Michael A. 
Gomez, “Muslims in Early America.” The Journal of Southern History 60, no. 
4 (November 1994): 671-710. The discrete ethnological term “Black” is con- 
textually defined by the U.S. Census Bureau: “The category Black or African 
American includes all individuals who identify with one or more nationali- 
ties or ethnic groups originating in any of the Black racial groups of Africa. 
Examples of these groups include, but are not limited to, African American, 
Jamaican, Haitian, Nigerian, Ethiopian and Somali.” See U.S. Census 
Bureau, 2020 Census Questions: Race (Washington DC: US Government, 
2019), https://2020census.gov/en/about-questions/2020-census-questions- 
race. html#:~:text=The%20category%20%E2%80%9C Black%200r%20 
African, Nigerian%2C%20Ethiopian%2C%20and%20Somali. 


Diouf, Servants of Allah; see also Gomez, “Muslims in Early America.” 


I define the complex sociocultural term “Blackness” in a manner similar to 
Andrea C. Abrams, where she posits it as “a fluid concept in that it can refer 
to cultural and ethnic identity, sociopolitical status, an aesthetic and embod- 
ied way of being, a social and political consciousness, and a diasporic kinship 
... Blackness is a marker of enslavement, marginalization, criminality, filth, 
and evil. It is also a symbol of pride, beauty, elegance, strength, and depth. It 
is elusive and difficult to define and yet serves as one of the most potent and 
unifying domains of identity ... It is the foundation of social cohesion and 
allegiances and, at the same time, is a source of oppression and alienation 
... Cross-culturally, Blackness is the foil to whiteness in terms of marking 
the boundaries of race, and, in both contentious and collaborative ways, all 
other racial identities are in conversation with or are negotiated in terms of 
Blackness.”; see Abrams, God and Blackness: Race, Gender, and Identity in 
a Middle-Class Afrocentric Church (New York: NYU Press, 2014), 1-24. 
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I define the sociological term “social imaginary” in a manner similar to social sci- 
entist and philosopher, Charles Taylor, where he posits it as “something much 
broader and deeper than the intellectual schemes people may entertain when 
they think about social reality in a disengaged mode. I am thinking, rather, of 
the ways people imagine their social existence, how they fit together with others, 
how things go on between them and their fellows, the expectations that are 
normally met, and the deeper normative notions and images that underlie these 
expectations.” See Taylor, Modern Social Imaginaries (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 2003), 23-30; see also Yasmine Flodin-Ali, “What Malcolm X Taught 
Me About Muslim America,” Religion and Politics: Fit for Polite Company (May 
22, 2018), https://religionandpolitics.org/20 18/05/22Avhat-malcolm-x-taught- 
me-about-muslim-america/; Derek S. Hicks, Reclaiming Spirit in the Black 
Faith Tradition (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2012), 35-62 (chap. 2: “The 
Debasement Campaign”); Sylvester A. Johnson, African American Religions, 
1500-2000 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 67-90 (chap. 2: 


“Dueling Revelations and Atlantic Exchanges”). 


Sarah Parvini and Ellis Simani, “Are Arabs and Iranians White? Census 
Says Yes, but Many Disagree,” Los Angeles Times, March 28, 2019, https:// 


www.latimes.com/projects/la-me-census-middle-east-north-africa-race/. 


Į am alluding to the Foucauldian notion concerning discipline/control as a 
mechanism of power/knowledge that prejudicially favors the in-group regu- 
lating social norms and values within a society—one where power/knowledge 
is understood to be something that creates and operates within a sociological 
context and is cunningly constituted though associational forms of shared 
knowledge, accepted norms and understandings; more importantly, it also 
relationally constructs and targets group membership, social identity-politics 
scripts, and truth itself. As noted by Foucault, “truth is a thing of this world: 
It is produced only by virtue of multiple forms of constraint. And it induces 
regular effects of power. Each society has its own regime of truth, its general 
politics of truth: that is, the type of discourse which it accepts and makes 
function as true.” Also, by conceiving of power/knowledge as a “strategy and 
not as possession means to think of it as something that has to be exerted 
and not something that can simply be acquired. It is not localized exclu- 
sively in certain institutions or individuals, but it is rather a set of relations 


dispersed throughout society.” See Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: 
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“lived theology is an investigation of how people envision and operate within 
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See Weed, The Religion of White Supremacy in the United States (Lanham: 
Lexington Books, 2017). I use the term “Other” in a scholarly manner similar 
to that elucidated by Jean-François Staszak, where he posits it as a “member 
of a dominated out-group, whose identity is considered lacking and who may 
be subject to discrimination by the in-group.” I assert that racism within 
America is an “ideology of racial domination” that is societally exercised by 
the dominant in-group upon the marginalized and discriminated against 
out-group. See Staszak, “Other/Otherness,” in International Encyclopedia of 
Human Geography, ed. Rob Kitchin and Nigel Thrift (Amsterdam: Elsevier, 
2008), 43-47; see also Matthew Clair and Jeffrey S. Denis, “Sociology of 
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Defending Muhammad in Modernity 


NOTRE DAME: UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS. 638 PAGES. 
SHERALI TAREEN 


Defending Muhammad in Modernity establishes a profound, powerful, 
and well-informed narrative surrounding one of the key discourses 
pertaining to Sunni Islam: the ongoing debate between the Deobandi 
and Barelvi traditions in South Asia. These traditions have been 
around since the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and remain 
highly relevant today. This text explores and explains the everchanging 
dynamics of these normative orientations in the Indian subcontinent. 
Tareen’s narrative is set in a transitional time—when Muslim/Mughal 
rule is in decline and British colonialism is beginning to take root—so 
it focuses on the discourses taking place during that time. 

In his narrative, Tareen particularly underscores issues of law, 
political theology, normativity, and ritual practices. One of the key 
ideas surrounding ritual practice is the celebration of the Prophet's 
birthday, which remains an evocative issue today. (I would say, it 
often serves as a distraction from real issues/discourses between 
the two traditions.) Tareen’s discussion essentially addresses two 
iterations of the Deobandi-Barelvi debate. 

The first debate took place during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury between Fazl-Haqq Khayarabadi (1796-1861) and Shah 
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Muhammad Ismaïl (1779-1831). This debate mainly revolved 
around three main themes including Prophetic intercession (sha- 
faat), the capacity of God to lie (imkan-i-kizb), and the creation 
of another Prophet after the last Prophet Muhammad (imkan-i- 
inzir). Even though there is reference to Prophet Muhammad’s 
intercession in the Quran and other Islamic sources, the scope of 
this intercession is a matter of serious debate. According to Ismail, 
the Prophet had limited ability to intercede on behalf of sinners: 
because if he had a higher ability to intercede, it would undermine 
the sovereignty of God and would also eventually lead to heresies 
among people. Khayarabadi viewed this as an insult to the Prophet. 

On the issue of the possibility of another prophet, according 
to Ismaïl, since God has unlimited capacity, He could perfectly 
create an exception. In Taqwiyat-al-Iman, Isma’il makes the deeply 
controversial statement that God is so powerful that just by utter- 
ing ‘Be’, He could create millions of new prophets, angels, saints, 
Muhammads, etc. This, of course, engendered a response from 
Khayarabadi. In his book, Tagrir-i-itirrazatbar Taqwiyat al-Islam, 
he argued that according to Ismails argument, God could lie and 
betray His promise of Prophet Muhammad’s finality. Since lying 
is a flaw, it cannot be attributed to God. In his work, Yak Roza, 
Ismaïl then explicitly argued that God has the capacity to lie and 
contravene His promise—because God can assuredly do anything 
human beings can. A statement that God could not lie for Isma‘il 
was basically equivalent to saying that human beings could exceed 
the divine capacity, which could not be the case. He further draws 
a distinction between potentiality (imkan) and actuality (wuqu’), 
meaning that although God has the capacity to do such things, He 
would never do it. By his view, then, such possibilities do not lie 
beyond God, but they are indirectly impossible because He would 
not actualize them. 

The second iteration of this Deobandi/Barelvi debate took place 
between two renowned scholars of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries: Ashraf Ali Thanvi (1863-1943) and Ahmad 
Raza Khan Barelvi (1856-1921). This argument focused on the 
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Prophet’s knowledge of the unseen, or the hidden realm, as well 
as ritual practices. Most of the discussions in this case concerned 
the limits of the Prophet’s sunna and what constitutes exceeding/ 
transeressing those limits. These extensions on the sunna resulted 
in innovations (bid'a), which were seen as a kind of rivalry to God’s 
sovereign legislation. The main issue for the religious scholars in 
the Indian subcontinent was the seeping-in of local customs into 
divine rulings (shari'a). The Deobandi school of thought in par- 
ticular was concerned about the fact that permissible (mubah), 
seemingly spiritually rewarding, acts of worship would merge with 
obligatory acts of worship, which would result in a confusion for 
the masses who may view these supererogatory acts of worship as 
obligatory practices and get distracted from their primary obliga- 
tions. Moreover, the Deobandis thought that there was a potential 
for sins to merge with these permissible practices, which was even 
more problematic as people would engage in sins under the guise 
of religion. According to Ali Thanvi, the customary practice of a 
‘fatiha’ had lost its true essence in the modern day and took the 
form of a bid'a, which was performed for sending blessings to the 
deceased by feeding the poor, the community in general, and the 
relatives of the deceased. 

The celebration of the Prophet's birthday (mawlid), rising in his 
honor, and offering him salutations are all considered innovations 
by the Deobandis. They believe that the Prophet cannot make 
appearances at multiple celebrations at the same time, and that it 
would be equivalent to giving him some divine status. Furthermore, 
this is an ability that they ascribed to Satan and the angels but 
not to the Prophet. The Barelvis, on the other hand, wanted these 
practices to continue, and just be improved upon. In short, the 
second iteration of the discussion between the Deobandi and 
Barelvi schools of thought provides the substantive bases for many 
modern-day fatwas as well. 

The book meticulously explains how the two groups perceived 
aspects of the Prophet’s existence differently. For the Deobandis, 
the Prophet's perfection lay in his faultless moral-ethical qualities, 
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but he was still considered human (albeit one who was chosen by 
God to receive divine revelation). The Barelvis, on the other hand, 
viewed the Prophet as a perfect being, possessing qualities that 
an ordinary human being cannot embody, and more simply as the 
best of creation. The current notions surrounding blasphemy and 
honoring him are impacted by and emerge from these diverging 
views. These divisions have become even more pronounced in the 
Muslim world today. 

Another interesting and quite pertinent topic that the book 
discusses is that of Sufism, and how it has garnered attention espe- 
cially after 9/11. Tareen clearly dispels the false binaries that have 
been created between Sufi Islam (considered much more peaceful 
and friendly, distant from the sharia) and certain other sects of 
Islam like the Deobandis, Wahhabis, and Ahl-e-Hadith, which 
are ostensibly more focused on upholding the shari‘a. There has 
been an attempt to promote Sufi Islam because of its perceived 
disengagement from the shari'a; it has been considered the good 
Islam by the West, while a need is felt for the other groups to be 
repressed for engaging the shari'a. Even though there may be many 
differences in interpretations within all these groups, they still may 
not be as stark as how they are depicted. Sufi Islam is not distinct 
from the shari‘a. Sufis do not reject Islamic law but just consider 
it as a first rung of the ladder to a higher spiritual path. 

For Tareen, it is crucial to contextualize the debates in the 
past few centuries as well as the modern day. With the fall of the 
Mughal Empire and increasing Western influence, Muslims in 
South Asia were experiencing an identity crisis. These Deobandi- 
Barelvi debates were a way for them to practice their agency and 
denounce the new secular norms that were being cultivated in their 
native lands. Tareen’s representation of this predicament can be 
seen as one that not only creates an intellectually stimulating narra- 
tive of this historical trajectory, but opens up a new set of problems 
that require more serious interrogation. The story the reader is 
exposed to is one that transcends simplistic binaries like legal/ 
mystical and reformist/traditional. This contextualization helps the 
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reader's understanding of religion and identity in colonial times, as 
well as that of modern Islam. It also explains how the discourses 
surrounding religion are richly constructed by Muslim scholars. 
Indeed, a core motif provided is that analytical frameworks based 
on certain conceptions of secular liberalism are often unhelpful 
in reading and perceiving these debates within the domain of the 
‘Muslim sacred,’ or religion as understood by its adherents. Tareen 
extensively discusses the diverse strategies employed by Muslim 
scholars in cogently advancing their visions against the backdrop 
of British imperialism—and the Eurocentric teleological/epistemo- 
logical assumptions and ideologies that accompanied it. 

The book not only provides the context which gave rise to 
these debates, but also gives insight into overarching themes of 
modern Islam, the Prophet's legacy in present times, political the- 
ology in South Asia, religion and colonialism, and debates within 
Muslim normative orientations. Tareen’s Defending Muhammad in 
Modernity is a thoroughly researched, well-written, monumental 
contribution to the scholarly literature on religious construction 
during colonialism in South Asia. The book makes copious and 
scrupulous use of Persian, Urdu and Arabic sources. At the same 
time, the work’s eloquent and methodical prose makes it accessible 
to non-specialists and specialists alike. There is a seamlessly pow- 
erful narrative throughout the text, with enough layers, debates, 
and intriguing historical complexities to keep any reader thoroughly 
engaged. 
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Abstract 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century, modernist Islamic 
reformers have proposed more “objectives of Islamic law” or 
maqasid al-shari‘ah and argued that the maqasid-oriented 
approach indicates that Islamic priorities include the modern 
principles of democracy, social justice, human rights, and gov- 
ernment accountability. This paper considers the evolution of 
maqāşid and its relationship with the traditional framework of 
usul al-fiqh. Subsequently, it addresses how the new maqasid 
discourse has been politicized. It analyzes the use of maqasid 
by Shaykh ‘Abdullah Bin Bayyah in his recent declarations 
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concerning the UAE’s policies against regional democracy. This 
paper argues that Bin Bayyah’s interpretation of maslahah (legal 
benefit) and his adoption of the idea of absolute obedience to the 
ruler (wali al-amr) are not based on the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the sacred texts that have been adopted by Salafists and 
Traditionalists. Rather, it is deeply rooted in the maqāşid dis- 
course and rational reasoning related to Islamic modernism. The 
article includes a comprehensive examination of Bin Bayyah’s 
justifications, as based on two basic points: first, the priority 
of peace as a higher objective (magsid) of shari‘ah than rights 
and justice; second, the verification of the ratio legis (tahqiq 
al-manat). This paper argues that this ideological interpretation 
could shift the purpose-oriented basis of maqasid al-shari‘ah to 
result-oriented objectives, which focus on specific ideologies to 
satisfy contradicting political ends. 


Introduction 


A widely-used term in the field of Islamic law is maqasid al-shari‘ah. It 
was initially used with reference to the betterment (masalih) of man- 
kind, under the guidelines of the classical Islamic legal heritage that 
was expounded by al-Ghazali.' However, by the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, a new trend developed with regards to the adoption of 
the maqasid-oriented approach. This was related to the increase in the 
number of maqasid and promotion of alternative interpretations, as both 
religious scholars and modernists viewed these interpretations as the 
ideal approach for adapting shari‘ah to the modern context. 

Though the modern scholars of magqasid have distinct perspectives, 
it can be argued that most of them have similar ideas, such as the sug- 
gestion to expand the scope of the maqdasid beyond the five Ghazalian 
objectives of shari‘ah by highlighting ‘public interest’ and ‘well-being’ 
and rejecting the literal readings of sacred texts. They also propose that 
the application of maqasid should be expanded beyond the boundar- 
ies of Islamic law, and developed in line with new religious rulings 
that are consistent with the modern context.’ This raises the question 
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of whether the maqasid-oriented approach is serving its purpose. 
This paper, therefore, evaluates the traditional approach of maqasid 
against how it has been utilised since the revival of the theory at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Subsequently, it analyzes Shaykh 
‘Abdullah bin Bayyah’s latest fatwas and declarations concerning the 
UAE’s normalized relations with Israel and the UAE’s policies against 
regional democracy. It aims to demonstrate how the new maqasid dis- 
course has been politicized, modified, and re-structured to promote 
authoritarianism. 


Evolution of Maqasid al-Sharrah 


Magasid al-shari‘ah refers to the higher objectives of shari‘ah, aimed 
at promoting public benefit and preventing potential harm.’ This sec- 
tion focuses on the main contributions and developments of the theory. 
Interestingly, the studies on magqasid al-shari‘ah have been based on var- 
ious phases of development. They are either traditional, which is roughly 
between the eleventh and fifteenth century, or from the late nineteenth 
century onwards. However, the twentieth century was a period when 
there was an intensive application of the theory of maqasid al-shari‘ah 
by modernist Islamic reformers and thinkers, who considered values 
such as democracy, social justice, good governance, and human rights 
as ‘Islamic’ objectives and priorities.’ 

Considering the prevalence of the maqdsid-oriented approach 
in modern Islamic literature—and with requests for its adoption as a 
foundational framework to develop new Islamic legal rulings that are 
consistent with the contemporary context—it is important to examine 
how such a traditional tool was developed in the contemporary world 
to meet the demands of its advocates. This could aid with understanding 
how this same approach could be utilized by different scholars with 
contradicting decisions and outcomes. Moreover, it is essential to exam- 
ine the ‘pre-maq@sid’ era, as well as the contextual background of the 
formative period with regards to the usul al-figh (legal theory), since the 
birth of maqasid al-shari‘ah cannot be separated from the development 


of usul al-fiqh. 
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Pre-Maqasid Era 


The comprehensive history of maqdasid al-shari‘ah can be traced to the 
early stages of Islam, when various verdicts of the Quran and prophetic 
teachings were being revealed. Their objectives and wisdom were gen- 
erally accepted and understood by the first generation of Muslims, as 
this historiography narrates.’ For instance, the second caliph ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khatab is a notable example of someone issuing verdicts based on the 
objectives of shari‘ah. His administrations and decisions on conquered 
lands, spoils of war, hudud (capital punishment), and the marriage of 
non-Muslims were sometimes explicitly premised on public interest or 
maslahah.® 

Somewhat later, after the era of the Prophet’s Companions, when 
Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafiii (d. 204/820) composed al-Risalah, he posited 
the principles and guidelines that form the broad framework for shari‘ah. 
Al-Shafi‘i was concerned to justify how Qur’an, Sunnah, Consensus, and 
Analogy (qiyds) act as the legal bases of the derivations of the rulings. 
The result was what many have referred to as the “legal theory” of usul 
al-fiqh.” Although several academics have debated al-ShāfiT’s status as 
progenitor of the science of usul al-fiqh and indeed more broadly ques- 
tioned its beginnings," nonetheless al-Shafi‘l is often regarded by Muslim 
sources as its “founder”. Al-Shafi‘il’s methodology limited rational rea- 
soning to qiyās; however, he argued against the traditional jurists at that 
time, who rejected the use of reasoning to engage with the scriptures.'° 
Ahmed El-Shamsy maintains that jurists’ approaches before al-Shafi‘i 
often relied on communal traditions, and it was al-Shafi‘l’s model that 
introduced a scientific interpretative system with the exclusive authority 
of textual sources and also independent from communal practices. Thus, 
El-Shamsy concludes that the legal theory, as developed by al-Shafi'i and 
further expanded by his students, was adopted by other jurists and led 
to the formation of the four recognized legal schools (namely Hanafi, 
Maliki , Shafi‘l, and Hanbali).!' 

Like with those of the first Muslim generation, maqasid al-shari‘ah 
was embodied and reflected in various legal verdicts made in the four 
schools of Islamic jurisprudence, but within the limits of usul al-fiqh. 
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Al-Raysūnī argues that the Maliki school was particularly concerned 
with promoting human benefits and preventing potential harm and cor- 
ruption under the name of istislah, and sometimes in the name of qiyas.'” 
Other schools also employed maslahah but under different names, such 
as the term istihsan used by the Hanafis'’ and the term ikhdalah (con- 
vincing opinion) used by the Shafi‘is.'* The Hanbalis, however, at least 
declaratively emphasized that human reason is unable to achieve moral 
knowledge independently of the four sources of law. According to this 
position, good is what God ordered and evil is what he prohibited. Based 
on this, a maslahah is legitimate only if it is derived from the revealed 
law.'° Although Malikis were more welcoming to the consideration of 
maslahah than others, al-Qarafi (d. 1285) noted that the jurists of all 
schools made use of it as they all tested rulings’ mundasabah (suitability), 
which is in turn the basis of maslahah.'° Some justified their consider- 
ation of maslahah as a tool of attending to legal purposes.'’ However, 
many scholars directly incorporated it into their methodology as the base 
of giyas. Such consideration would allow maslahah a tenuous yet notable 
space in classical legal reasoning.'* According to Bin Bayyah, the rela- 
tionship between magq@sid al-shari‘ah and usil al-fiqh was seen through 
several legal approaches that mediated the development of maqasid 
al-shari‘ah, such as reasoning by analogy (qiyds), juridical preference 
(istihsan), and public interest (maslahah).'? However, maqa@sid itself was 
not considered a separate topic and did not receive special attention 
until the eleventh century, when scholars developed the most extensive 
records of the theory’s applications. 


The Formative Period of the Magasid 


According to al-Raysiini, the Hanafi scholar al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 
probably 298/910) was the foremost jurist to dedicate a full book to 
maqasid in his work titled “The Objectives of Prayers,’ and he was among 
the earliest jurists to explain the underlining purposes (al- ‘lal) of Islamic 
legal verdicts by using experiential and figurative methods.” Similarly, 
al-Balkhi (d. 322/933) devoted his book al-Ibanah ‘an ‘ilal al-Diyanah 
to explaining the purposes underlying Islamic juridical rulings. Later, 
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more scholars explained the wisdom and purposes of different Islamic 
legal injunctions, such as al-Qaffal al-Shashi (d. 356) in his book Mahdasin 
al-Shari ‘ah, and al-‘Amiri (d. 381) in his book al-I‘lam bi Manāqib al-Is- 
lam.*' However, it has been argued that their works do not provide an 
epistemological and methodological framework for the maqāşid and 
Islamic legal theory of usual al-fiqh. Their significance, rather, lies in the 
explanation of the virtues and the divine wisdom behind specific rules 
of Islamic law.” 

The theory of maqāşid and its applications were more fully mani- 
fested by Abū al-Ma ‘ali al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085).”* He is regarded as the 
architect of the three categories of maqdasid al-shari‘ah, namely neces- 


sities, needs, and luxuries,** 


a categorization which was widely adopted 
and accepted by subsequent jurists.” Al-Juwayni’s disciple al-Ghazali 
(d. 505/1111) introduced the five higher objectives of shari‘ah, namely 
religion, life, intellect, offspring, and property. These five refer to the 
essential priorities that should be preserved for the religious and social 
well-being of individuals, as their absence could result in corrupted and 
chaotic lives. Based on this, anything that protects these five priorities 
are considered maslahah (benefit), and whatever does not protect them 
is its opposite, namely mafsadah (harm).*° The concept of maslahah 
was discussed extensively by al-Ghazali and was then integrated into 
the framework of legal theory (usul al-figh), as it legitimized new rul- 
ings and allowed jurists to address everyday occurrences that are not 
mentioned in the textual sources of the law.” To explain the consider- 
ations of maslahah, al-Ghazali divides it into three types: maslahah that 
the shari‘ah acknowledges and is therefore undoubtedly authoritative; 
maslahah that is rejected by shari‘ah and is consequently plainly inad- 
missible; and finally, maslahah that is neither acknowledged nor rejected 
by the shari‘ah. Al-Ghazali was critical of maslahah as an independent 
source of legislation apart from the Quran, Sunnah, and Consensus, but 
he did validate it if it would promote any of the five higher objectives of 
shari‘ah.** He also asserted that it must be certain and universal (meaning 
that it must encompass all Muslims).”° 

These five higher objectives of shari‘ah were accepted by almost all 
subsequent jurists, such as al-Amidi (d. 631/1233), al-Qarafi, al-Razi (d. 
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1209), and al-Taftazani (d. 793/1390).*! Although a number of scholars 
continued to contribute to the development of the maqasid, it is believed 
that, till the thirteenth century, most of the literature that was written 
on the discourse of maqd@sid after al-Juwayni and al-Ghazali were mostly 
repetitions or explanations of what both scholars had contributed to the 
theory.” This conception was then revised and expanded in the four- 
teenth century by Ibn Taymiyyah and was developed as a new theory 
of Islamic law by al-Shatibi.** 

The Iraqi and Hanbali jurist Najm al-din al-Tafi (d. 1316) was among 
the most prominent jurists who challenged the traditional reservations 
about the authority of maslahah. Al-Tifi witnessed the traumatic impacts 
of the devastating Mongol invasions that the Muslim world endured 
during the thirteenth century. He was occupied with the idea of bring- 
ing Muslim jurists together, and he found in maslahah a tool that could 
promote shared ground among jurists, based on their common interests. 
He argued that since the validity and the importance of the consider- 
ation of maslahah were clearly affirmed and derived from the survey 
and scrutiny of the Qur’an and Sunnah,” the authority of maslahah as 
a source of legislation should not be limited to scriptural resources. He 
concluded that if a divine text or consensus differed regarding maslahah, 
then they should be understood in light of those considerations, and not 
the opposite. Consequently, al-Tafi argues that maslahah is stronger than 
consensus, because some scholars have questioned the authority of con- 
sensus as a valid source of law, unlike maslahah, which boasts unanimous 
agreement. Therefore, al-Tufi places maslahah above all other sources of 
law.*° Moreover, he asserted that the determination of maslahah relies on 
the considerations of custom (‘ddah) and reason (‘aql). Accordingly, he 
demanded that Muslim jurists use their reasoning to study the reality of 
their societies to determine what benefits society and what society itself 
perceives to be beneficial.” Al-Tifi’s position regarding the determination 
of maslahah thus departed from al-Shafi‘i’s theory of usul al-fiqh and 
al-Ghazali’s criteria of maqāşid, such as the compatibility with scriptural 
text and a direct connection to the five higher objectives of shari‘ah. 

Al-Tifi’s position was based on the famous hadith and legal maxim, 
“There should be neither harming (darar) nor reciprocating harm (dirar) 
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Given this essential principle, he argued that maslahah (not the scriptural 
resources) must be the basis for the legitimacy of all Islamic legal ver- 
dicts.” Although al-Tūfr s theory of maslahah received a lot of criticism 
from scholars of his time, it came to enjoy a new prominence among 
modern scholars and reformers at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
His treatise on maslahah was published by Rashid Rida in al-Manar in 
1906, with the annotations of the Syrian reformer Jamal al-din al-Qa- 
simi (d. 1332/1914), who played a great role in popularizing al-Tufi’s 
discourse.” (We will return to modern contestations of this argument.) 

The fourteenth century, however, was a time of relative peace and 
political stability in the Muslim world, which facilitated intellectual pro- 
duction. The Andalusian Maliki jurist Abū Ishaq al-Shatibi (d. 790/1388) 
resumed the development of the theory of maqdsid. He markedly 
improved the notion of maslahah, establishing it as a methodology for 
overcoming the rigidity instructed by literalism and qiyds.*° Al-Shatibi 
advocates that “The shari‘ah was put up for the promotion of the masalih 
of the believers.’*! However, as ‘Abdallah Daraz, the commentator on 
al-Shatibi’s book al-Muwafaqat, states, al-Shatibi reconstructed three 
major elements of the theory of maqāşid. First, he treated maqāşid 
al-shari‘ah as a visibly recognized legal entity. Second, he considered 
human objectives as another perspective of the whole theory. Third, 
he established methods and guidelines for identifying and considering 
the maslahah.*” Al-Shatibi recognized the significance of the concept of 
maqasid and was sought to reconstruct the body of usul al-fiqh to fit it, 
which became the unifying theme of problems and subjects that were 
discussed independently of each other. With his suggestions, maqasid 
became the axis of usual al-fiqh. The objectives of the shari‘ah were now 
to be extracted from the texts through a process of induction, not by 
deduction.** The inductive reasoning proposed by al-Shatibi is signifi- 
cant for its opposition to the classical deductive method associated with 
al-Shafi‘i’s theory, which had come to prevail in most of Islamic legal 
reasoning. However, it is important to maintain that al-Shatibi’s affir- 
mation of inductive methods to explore the maslahah did not mean 
that he advocates a freewheeling exercise of human reason. Al-Shatibi 


strictly asserts that he does not call for abstract reasoning on morality 
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or utility and that human reason cannot determine what is maslahah 


independently of divine texts.’ 


Modernist Approaches to the Maqasid: New Priorities and Reinterpretation 


Toward the end of the 13'"/19" century, the theory of maqdasid emerged 
again as a central topic within different forums and dialogues of Islamic 
modernism. Muslim modernists and reformers were concerned about 
how the approach of expounding and implementing Islamic law did 
not match the major changes within Muslim societies. They called for a 
rethinking of the legality and compatibility of the traditional framework 
of the four sources of the law (the Quran, the Sunna, Consensus, and 
Analogy) and, therefore, shifted toward maslahah and the purposes of 
the divine law as a basis for law-finding. Juridical opinions turned away 
from looking for the maslahah of individuals and, instead, explored its 
relevance to wider areas of law and public policies.” It is important 
to note that such calls for reforming the methodological resources of 
Islamic law were expressed during a period of great social, political, and 
economic turmoil in the Muslim world.*° Ottoman jurists began conver- 
sations rethinking long-established methods of legislation, in order to 
promote modernization against the downfall of the Ottoman Empire.“ 
These conversations continued among reformists in Egypt, Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Syria. Similarly, various Muslim governments proposed 
reform initiatives that resulted in major transformations in areas of edu- 
cation as well as the economic and legal codes that were initially heavily 
dependent on Western models. Such transformations resulted in the 
revival of the classical doctrine of maqasid.** 

During his visit to Tunisia, Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) came 
across the work of al-Shatibi and encouraged his students to benefit 
from his theory in their struggle for reform. Al-Shatibi’s seminal trea- 
tise al-Muwafaqat was then published and edited by ‘Abduh’s student 
‘Abdullah Draz (1894-1959), and subsequently became a major source 
for the modern Islamic debate on the maqasid. Tunisian modernist 
scholar Muhammad al-Tahir Ibn ‘Ashar (1886-1970) and the Moroccan 
Muhammad ‘Allal al-Fasi (1910-1974), perhaps under the influence 
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of ‘Abduh and his student Rashid Rida (1865-1935), took this project 
further.” It has been argued that reformers like al-Qasimi, al-Fasi, and 
Rashid Rida played a vital role in popularizing the discourse of maslahah 
through the emerging printing press, not only by reproducing and rein- 
troducing al-Tufi and al-Shatibi’s work, but also by empowering a new 
generation of reformers and scholars to engage with the traditional dis- 
course of maqasid and improve it for social change.” 

Ibn ‘Ashar proposed for magdsid to be independent of usil al-fiqh in 
a new scientific discipline. Asserting that Islamic legal theory is inade- 
quate and generally revolves around the technicalities of the law-finding 
process, Ibn ‘Ashar argued that the classical legal theory failed to attain 
or serve the purpose of the shari‘ah. He, therefore, rejected the idea that 
the rules of usil al-fiqh are certain (gat ‘iyyah) and explained his worries 
about the differences in opinions between the jurists.’' By adopting a 
magasid-oriented approach, Ibn ‘Ashūr sought to define the certain objec- 
tives of the shari‘ah, against which the validity of Islamic legal rules can 
be weighed. Therefore, Ibn ‘Ashar added new objectives and priorities of 
law to the theory of maqāşid, such as moderation, freedom of thought, 
maintenance of order, freedom, and equality.’ While Ibn ‘Ashar’s major 
motive for maqdsid was to expand the scope of the objectives of shari‘ah 
so that it covered all areas of positive law, particularly financial trans- 
actions and the judiciary, other reformers (such as al-Fasi, who was a 
political activist and a Muslim scholar) aimed to show secular reformers 
the progressive nature of Islamic law and to assure Islamic traditionalists 
of its compatibility in the process of postcolonial state-building. Al-Fasi’s 
significant addition to the traditional theory of maqāşid was the inclusion 
of human rights as the essence of the higher objectives of shari‘ah.”* 

Rashid Rida also suggested additional higher objectives of shari‘ah, 
including reason, awareness, wisdom, evidence, freedom, self-suffi- 
ciency, political and economic reform, and women rights. As previously 
mentioned, Rida was one of the first modern legal reformers who was 
attracted to al-Tifi’s model of maslahah. However, he further departed 
from the traditions by asserting that the maqasid approach should be used 
without any traditional limitations related to usd al-fiqh.” Rida asserted 
that it is a common misconception that the traditional jurists questioned 
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the authority of maslahah as a legal source; in fact, in Tafsir al-Manar, 
Rida affirmed that traditional jurists such as al-Shafi‘, al-Qarafi, and 
al-‘Izz ibn ‘Abd al-Salam considered principles like “no harming, nor 
reciprocating harm” (which was al-Tafi’s main principle on maslahah) 
alongside the legal maxim “the harm is to be removed and the benefit is 
to be preserved” as the main reference to deal with new political, judicial, 
and military matters. Rida wrote that traditional jurists restricted the use 
of maslahah to the limits of usul al-figh out of fear that such principles 
might be abused by oppressive rulers to satisfy their desires or legitimize 
their autocratic policies in the name of maslahah. Therefore, to limit the 
scope of ruler’s misuse of maslahah, Rashid Rida argued that traditional 
jurists had opted for deriving all legal rulings directly from the textual 
resources, closing the door to the potential politicization of maslahah. 
Yet oppressive rulers never failed to find jurists who would justify their 
tyranny and legitimize their oppression; therefore, Rida argued, the ideal 
way to prevent such politicization is not in denying the idea of maslahah 
or limiting it. Rather, one must refer such matters to ahl al-hall wa al-‘aqd 
(those who loosen and bind), which according to Rida includes contem- 
porary equivalents to classical jurists among its members. They must act 
as a binding check on the ruler’s use of maslahah.”° 

Many modernist scholars and jurists supported the maqasid-oriented 
approach for different aims.” They argued that this approach enabled a 
more genuine and adaptable contribution to contemporary Muslim soci- 
eties and governments, based on Islamic purposes and goals, and without 
any restrictive reliance on the Islamic legal methodologies.” However, 
in a critique of the implications of the new approach to maqasid, Wael 
Hallaq points out that the adoption of the maqdsid-oriented approach 
has westernized most Arab societies.” Hallaq argues that the modernist 
discourse of maqdsid is a new development that was not adopted by 
traditional scholars, including al-Shatibi. To him, only al-Tifi might be 
a possible forerunner to the modernists’ discourse. Hallaq further claims 
that modernists and reformers’ understanding is predominantly based 
on the notions of maslahah, public interest, and necessity. In his opinion, 
this is a utilitarian approach that runs against the traditional interpreta- 
tion of Islamic law. He argues that modernists modified and restructured 
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classical Islamic legal theory to support their approach, making the law 
nominally Islamic and fundamentally utilitarian.” 

Likewise, Opwis argues that modernists, who wrote on maslahah 
from the 1940s until the 1960s, were engaged with the secular legal 
system and were willing to reshape the traditional body of Islamic 
law. They adopted al-Shatibi’s theory of maqdasid, whereby maslahah 
is utilized as an independent legal indicant. Opwis believes that, if fully 
applied, this utilization of maslahah could potentially shift the traditional 
body of Islamic legislation as well as some of its theological doctrines.°! 

Nevertheless, though the maqasid-oriented approach did not receive 
much attention from traditional scholars who generally did not support 
the idea of excluding usul al-fiqh from the jurisprudential practice, it was 
considered by modernists and reformists as a tool that offered jurists the 
opportunity for more subjectivity and flexibility with the texts. More 
recently, with the growth in secular legislation in modern nation-states, 
many contemporary modernist and jurists support the maqasid-oriented 
approach for different aims and goals. They argue that this approach 
allows for a more genuine and adaptable contribution to contemporary 
Muslim societies and governments based on Islamic purposes, without 
having to rely on the enormous Islamic legal methodologies, and thus, 
this aids in evading the literalism and the limitations of usul al-fiqh and 
makes the shari‘ah more accessible.” 

Yusuf al-Qaradawi (b. 1926), one of the highest-profile maqasidi 
scholars, promoted an approach called “Wasatiyyah” (moderation), 
which can be wielded against autocracies and extremist groups alike.°? 
He adopted a transnational approach to Islamic law and the Muslim 
world and utilized media and technologies to spread his thoughts, which 
also allowed him to engage in issues affecting Muslims in Europe and the 
Middle East.** He also established the European Council for Fatwa and 
Research and the International Union of Muslim Scholars in recognition 
of the biases found within government-controlled centres of learning. 
Like Rashid Rida, al-Qaradawi also proposed extending al-Ghazali’s 
five-fold classification of the higher objectives that the shari‘ah pro- 
tects. He suggested that the priorities of shari‘ah should include social 
welfare support, human dignity, peace, rights, freedoms, and justice.” 
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Al-Qaradawi argues that the traditional catagorization of maqāsid lacks 
important objectives related to the protection of human rights and dig- 
nity against autocracy and injustice. He writes that traditional jurists 
considered such crucial objectives to be supplements rather than treating 
them as the essence of all legal rulings.” 

Similarly, Muhammad al-Ghazali (1917-1996) added justice and 
freedom to the list of higher objectives. He stressed that justice is the 
ultimate purpose behind the divine revelation, which requires the law 
be established to control governments by preventing those in power 
from encroaching on the liberties and freedoms of citizens.“ Taha Jabir 
al-‘Alwani (1935-2016) also added the concept of developing civilization 
on earth;** Kamali added economic growth, as well as research and devel- 
opment in science and technology.” On the other hand, ‘Attia expanded 
the five higher objectives of shari‘ah to twenty-four objectives, which 
are prioritized across four different realms: the individual, the family, 
the ummah, and the rest of wider humanity.” 

Contemporary modernists do not only suggest expanding the scope 
of the five higher objectives of shari‘ah, they also offer new interpreta- 
tions to al-Ghazali’s five objectives. For instance, Rachid al-Ghannouchi 
(b. 1941), the leader of Tunisia’s Ennahda Islamist politica party, rein- 
terpreted the objective of ‘preserving religion’ to ‘Freedom of faith’ and 
‘Freedom of belief’, arguing that the right of religious minorities to exer- 
cize their religion and promote it is also to be guaranteed.” Al-Qaradawi 
also reinterpreted the preservation of intellect to regard the right of 
education and learning, rather than the classical understanding of pro- 
tecting the mind from all types of intoxications.” Likewise, the Egyptian 
academic Jasser ‘Auda (b. 1966) proposed that the early concepts such as 
preservation of religion, life, mind, honour, and money must be reinter- 
preted into such maqāşid as protecting human rights, freedom of faith, 
family care, the pursuit of knowledge, and economic development.” A 
more radical approach was introduced by the Swiss intellectual Tariq 
Ramadan. He argues that juristic adaptation of the maqdsid-oriented 
approach is also inadequate for providing answers to Muslims’ problems 
in light of the modern contexts and realities. He, therefore, advocates 
a radical transformation of shari‘ah into a framework of ethics rather 
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than preserving it as a system of legal norms.”* Ramadan’s reform pro- 
posal suggests that God revealed twin books, namely the Quran and the 
Universe, and that both ‘books’ equally constitute a source of the higher 
objectives of shari‘ah and applied ethics.” 

According to David Warren, though Ramadan’s theory of the two 
revelations acknowledges Islamic legal authority in articulating the 
maqasid al-shari‘ah, it also promotes a non-juristic trend by giving 
non-jurist specialists equal authority in formulating new legal opin- 
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ions.’° Interestingly, a similar call was proposed by al-Qaradawi, 
who advocated that non-jurist expertise be involved with jurists in 
the law-finding process, which he described as “partial ijtihad” (ijti- 
had juz’i).”’ According to Johnston, the modernists’ emphasis on the 
maqasid-oriented approach, as opposed to the traditional interpretation 
of the scriptural resources, is likely to promote a non-jurist trend that 
will lead to the marginalization of the ‘ulama. Johnston argues that 
this trend will only be promoted by access to new media because of 
the democratization of knowledge.” Opwis argues that such a trend is 
also a result of the modernists’ inability to reconcile the epistemology 
of the classical legal theory with that of the objectives of shari‘ah.” 
Like the other modernists, Ramadan also expanded the number of 
maqasid to more than forty objectives, among them, the preservation 
of an individual’s dignity, integrity, personal development, health, and 
inner balance.*° Moreover, following al-Qaradawi’s step, Tariq Ramadan 
and Jasser ‘Auda jointly formulated the Research Centre for Islamic 
Legislation and Ethics (CILE; Markaz Dirasat al-Tashri‘ al-Islami wa 
al-Akhlaq) in Qatar, with the aim of developing a practical spirit that 
transforms the science of maqasid al-shari‘ah from theory to practice in 
all spheres of life. (Ramadan’s initiative of setting up a maqdasid-oriented 
research center for Muslim modernists and reformers based in Qatar 
was seen by some Western studies as being driven by security policies 
that aim to gain the approval of the West, who desire a moderate Islamic 
vision for the Middle East.*') 

Regardless, like the first generation of reformers, the new lists of 
maqasid are claimed to be based on a comprehensive reading of the texts 
and through adopting an integrated overview, rather than relying on the 
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body of figh literature in the schools of Islamic law. The reformers assert 
that maqasid al-shari‘ah remains vibrant and subject to developments 
based on the priorities and realities of each era.** This methodology has, 
therefore, shifted the maqasid discourse and allowed it to overcome the 
authority of usal al-fiqh, while highlighting the higher values and prin- 
ciples of the textual resources. As a result, Islamic rulings will continue 
to be based on the new and constantly changing lists of higher objectives 
and priorities. 

In the wake of the Arab spring, the maqdsid-oriented approach 
emerged once again as a trend among Islamic modernist reformers, 
in response to decades of political repression, poor governance, and 
autocracy. After decades of ingrained authoritarianism, many reformers, 
thinkers, and activists asserted democracy, freedom, good governance, 
human rights, and justice as Islamic objectives and priorities, rather than 
the application of the classical shari‘ah law. Additionally, as opposed 
to most of their predecessors, the second-generation of maqasid-ori- 
ented reformers like Yūsuf al-Qaradawi, Jasser ‘Auda, Ahmad al-Raysiini 
(b. 1953), Tariq Ramadan, ‘Abdullah bin Bayyah, Muhammad Na’im, 
and others encouraged positive relationships with the Western world. 
Through their magqdasid-oriented approach, they adopt the notions of 
Islamic democracy, justice, and human rights in their own socio-po- 
litical orders. They gained broad constituencies, including Muslims 
and non-Muslims, secularists, and religious individuals, by developing 
maqasid-oriented approaches based on these objectives.*? 

Overall, modern scholars of maqasid have distinct perspectives and 
it can be argued that most of them share similar ideas. For instance, as 
detailed above, they expanded the scope of the maqdasid beyond the five 
Ghazalian objectives of the shari‘ah by highlighting ‘public interest’ 
and ‘well-being’ and rejecting literal readings of sacred texts. They also 
proposed that the application of the objectives of the law should be 
extended beyond the boundaries of Islamic law, by re-interpreting the 
law’s purpose in light of modernist values, to ensure they remain com- 
patible with modern realities. Some also proposed involving non-jurist 
experts in the process of law-finding; some utilized media, technologies 


and institutions to spread their modern magqasid discourse. 
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Even so, the use of the maqasid-oriented approach as a tool for intro- 
ducing legal change was, and still is, debatable. Technically, the debate 
is about the constant increase of the objectives and priorities of the law, 
which differ from one scholar to another. This raises questions, including 
how these objectives can be prioritized and re-interpreted when conflicts 
arise between them. Also, to what extent can such re-interpretation 
and prioritization of maqasid affect the authority and credibility of this 
theory, if it turns it into a tool for those with contradictory ideological, 
social, and political inclinations? In addition, what is the most acceptable 
methodology to apply the maqdsid-oriented approach in a contempo- 
rary era, without being subject to scholars’ subjectivity? These broad 
questions motivated this paper, which address how the new maqasid 
discourse has been politicized in light of the recent declarations and 
fatwas by ‘Abdullah bin Bayyah concerning the UAE’s normalized rela- 
tions with Israel, and the UAE’s policies against regional democracy. 

The following section examines how ‘Abdullah bin Bayyah’s prior- 
itization of maqdsid and interpretation of maslahah were deeply rooted 
in the Muslim modernists’ modes of reasoning. Though the maqasid-ori- 
ented approach has been used by many reformers to articulate various 
forms of democracy, this paper argues that Bin Bayyah re-purposed this 
approach to support a modernist authoritarianism. 


Bin Bayyah and the Politicization of the Maqasid Discourse 


‘Abdullah Bin Bayyah (b. 1935) is a prominent Mauritanian maqasidi, 
who is a well-recognized politician and jurist in both the Middle East 
and the West. He has worked with various Arab governments and media 
organizations that promoted his fatwās as authoritative. Bin Bayyah was 
previously the deputy head of the Union of Muslim Scholars. He resigned 
from this post shortly after the Egyptian military coup in 2013, as autoc- 
racies in the region bolstered their positions against Arab revolutions.™ 
He is the founder of several initiatives, including the ‘Muslim Council of 
Elders’ and the ‘Forum for Promoting Peace in Muslim Societies’, which 
are funded by the UAE. He is also a member of the Islamic Fiqh Council 
and the European Council for Fatwa and Research, which is a council of 
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Muslim jurists who discuss Islamic law to ensure that it is compatible 
with the lives of Muslims in Europe. Recently, Bin Bayyah was appointed 
as the chair of the newly established UAE Fatwa Council. 

As a background to Bin Bayyah’s latest views, it is important to 
note that his ideas do not exist in the abstract or the realm of pure legal 
theory. Bin Bayyah’s allegiance to and relations with the UAE reflect his 
political positions and views regarding regional democracy. After the 
Arab Spring, the UAE has attempted to counter the changes occurring in 
the region and hinder the ongoing call for democracy. It appears that the 
UAE believes that such transformations would challenge the country’s 
status quo, and possibly stimulate reformists to oppose its domestic and 
regional policies. Therefore, the UAE has promoted autocratic political 
actors to prevent such transformations from occurring. Asides from pro- 
tecting the country’s authoritarianism, the UAE also aspires to be the 
predominant regional hegemon; therefore, the country promotes Islamic 
scholars like ‘Abdallah Bin Bayyah for its geopolitical influence.*° 

In theorizing the political and philosophical foundations of his 
discourse, Bin Bayyah initially explained the challenges and reality of 
Muslims today in his book Tanbih al-Maraji‘ ‘ala Ta’sil Fiqh al-Waqi 
According to Bin Bayyah, the condition of Muslims in the current era 
is characterized by two extremes. First, a modernist subjective call 
that seeks to imitate prevailing forms and adopts very flexible rational 
approaches, whereby the end justifies the means as a necessary path- 
way for any renaissance project. Second, a traditional and religious call 
that ignores the modern contextual reality and, thus, does not allow 
any modern interpretation and implementation of Islamic law address- 
ing modern challenges.*’ According to Bin Bayyah, this bifurcation is 
a result of the impact of colonialism and the challenges that Muslims 
encountered after the downfall of the Islamic state at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He also argues that the establishment of the modern 
nation-state has impacted various aspects of Muslims’ lives, including 
political, financial, educational, and legal domains. 

According to Bin Bayyah, the Arab revolutions were motivated by 
western values that contradict Islamic principles. He opines that Muslim 
modernists and reformers have confused the values of Western democracy 
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with those of Islamic models. Bin Bayyah argues that western values of 
democracy are based on the “Hegelian model”, which promotes the idea 
of “destruction for reconstruction”. Based on this assumption, Bin Bayyah 
concludes that western models of democracy oppose the Islamic princi- 
ples of promoting public interest maslahah and preventing harm, and then 
states that the ends do not justify the means.** Bin Bayyah also criticizes 
calls for the revival of the Islamic tradition. He asserts that such projects 
are impractical efforts to revive an imagined past.* 

Bin Bayyah defines maqāşid as the spirit of shari‘ah that is derived 
from the fundamental resources of the Lawgiver, as well as those objec- 
tive purposes attained by intellectual reasoning and interpretations.” 
However, in contrast to modernist reformers, Bin Bayyah believes that 
usul al-fiqh and maqasid are interconnected and cannot be separated.”! 
This paper now examines Bin Bayyah’s recent fatwas and declarations, 
as well as his recent political discourse, and argues that—despite his 
difference in conclusions—Bin Bayyah’s deployment of maqasid is based 
on a form of reasoning that is curiously related to the modernist Muslim 
reformers’ discourse. 

‘Abdullah bin Bayyah’s politicization of the theory of maqasid can be 
accounted for by two legal means. The first is the subjective prioritization 
of the maqasid of shari‘ah to legitimize and justify autocratic policies. 
The second is a specious process of verification of the ratio legis (tahqiq 
al-manat). Hakim al-Mutairi, a Kuwaiti academic and a political activist, 
argues that traditional Muslim scholars adopt a common approach when 
theorizing authoritarianism, namely, to apply the old jurisprudential 
themes (crystallized during the the caliphate period of Islamic civiliza- 
tion) to serve as a guideline for legal arguments under the modern state. 
With such an approach, a ruler is considered identical to the caliph, who 
must be heard and obeyed. He is also the authority who solely specializes 
in policymaking, as determined by the old jurisprudence. This approach 
has long been adopted by Salafist and Traditional authoritarian schol- 
ars for decades. These groups always used the literal interpretations 


of specific texts to provide legitimacy to autocracy.” 


Interestingly, Bin 
Bayyah adopts a different (maqdsidi) approach to achieve the same pur- 


pose (despite his method’s modern outlook). 
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Prioritization of Maqasid al-Sharī'ah 


According to Bin Bayyah, Muslim modernist reformers and activists 
are responsible for the political fires that were ignited and the blood- 
shed which was caused by invoking Islamic traditions to support their 
demands for democracy. He argues that these groups failed to under- 
stand the contextual reality of the modern state. Interestingly, Bin 
Bayyah argues that modern states vary in their political foundations 
and the relationship between citizens and the powers that govern them, 
or between the powers themselves, differ more than the standards of the 
pre-modern context. Thus, according to Bin Bayyah, “this necessitates 
a new reality that has new requirements and conditions and demands 
a different perception to review its purposes and solve its inquiries?” 

As Jasser ‘Auda argues, the modern approach of magqasid al-shari‘ah 
is focused on the prioritization of legal benefits, which shari‘ah recog- 
nizes and aims to achieve at various levels.’* Bin Bayyah’s proposal is 
constructed on this idea of prioritizing the maqasid. He argues that the 
magqsid (objective) of peace is more important than the magqsid of justice. 
In 2014, during his opening speech at the Forum for Promoting Peace 
in Muslim Societies in Abu Dhabi, and using a maqāşidic language, Bin 
Bayyah stated that, “The value of peace has priority over the value of 
rights. This is not to minimize the importance of justice; rather, it is to say 
that peace offers the opportunity to attain more rights than those granted 
by war” This statement illustrates that despite Bin Bayyah’s traditional 
understanding of the theory of maqasid, he does not reject the modern- 
ists’ rationale for introducing new objectives. Rather, he modifies and 
re-purposes their approach. Though he acknowledges the maslahah of 
preserving human rights and justice, he also contends that this maslahah 
contradicts the importance of maintaining peace and social stability. 
Therefore, considering that he believes that the preservation of peace 
ranks higher than that of democracy and justice, he argues that the 
maslahah of preventing revolution and opposition against rulers should 
prevail. 

Interestingly, the maqdasid-oriented approach has been developed 
by many modern reformers to articulate Islamic modernist forms of 
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democracy and to promote the values of justice and accountability. 
For instance, according to al-Ghannouchi, freedom and justice are 
divine duties that people are not allowed to give up or be deprived of. 
Al-Ghannouchi advocates that such rights are owned by God and human 
beings are only their trustees; these rights must be preserved according 
to the will of the owner. Accordingly, for al-Ghannouchi, it is a religious 
duty to reject autocracy, oppose tyranny, and fight for freedom, justice, 
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and democracy.” Surprisingly, Bin Bayyah uses this same approach to 
support modernist authoritarianism. Bin Bayyah’s prioritization of peace 
over justice aims to establish a modern jurisprudential and legal frame- 
work that offers the required legitimacy for countering Arab revolutions 
and hindering Islamic modernists’ demands for democracy and account- 
ability. Furthermore, Bin Bayyah argues that the Islamic framework for 
good governance is not connected to democracy and, therefore, he con- 
siders this an imperfect framework. Applying the concept of maslahah, 
Bin Bayyah argues that Muslim societies in the Middle East are not yet 
ready for democracy and “any calls for democracy in such a situation 
is actually a call of war?” His assertions serve as a reminder of the 
false dilemma (me or chaos) echoed by many authoritarian rulers in the 
region, from Mubarak in Egypt to Assad in Syria. 

This use of maslahah by Bin Bayyah not only directly supports 
authoritarian politics; it also shows that he perceives Muslim nations to 
be under a legal emergency status. He makes no suggestions about when 
it will be possible to restore a state of normality. His statement makes it 
clear that the vocabulary of avoiding war and remaining in obedience 
was inherited from the historical rhetoric of the caliphate state. The 
traditional Salafist discourse used this period (its difference from our 
ruined present) as a constant reference against revolution. However, Bin 
Bayyah re-introduces such discourse in the new, modern approach of 
maqasid al-shari‘ah. Despite his claims to the contrary, Bin Bayyah does 
not offer another political approach for the modern political systems 
that he rejects. Rather, he promotes the long-held principle of classical 
figh, which states that rebellion against a ruler should be prohibited, and 
there should be ‘no opposition against the ruler’. This principle was 
perceived as the highest Islamic political principle by the Salafists and 
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the Traditionalists, who determined the citizen-ruler relationship based 
on literal interpretations of the scriptural resources. On the other hand, 
modernist scholars of maqasid distinguish between pacifist rebellion 
and armed insurrection. They argue that the legitimacy of rebellion is 
profoundly linked to the motivation behind it and how it occurs. Based 
on their opinions, an armed and violent rebellion to capture power differs 
from a defenceless one. They also argue that rulers’ legality, and whether 
they are just or not, also contributes to the legality of the opposition.” 
Regardless of these nuances, Bin Bayyah’s interpretation of maslahah 
expands the prohibition against political opposition to include all kinds 
of revolutions and rebellions. In his book titled The Culture of Terrorism, 
Bin Bayyah quotes Ibn Qudamah and other scholars, arguing that if a 
group of people attempts a rebellion, they should not only be subdued 
but should also be killed. Bin Bayyah thus holds a startlingly traditional 
viewpoint about revolts against an established ruler.'*° 

Historically, traditional scholars promoted absolute obedience to 
avoid wars and to prevent competitors from seeking the post of caliph. 
Gradually, absolute obedience to rulers became a principle of Islamic 
politics. A good Muslim was then considered one who refrains from caus- 
ing fitnah (rebellion and chaos) in demanding rights like a public bay‘ah 
(contract in a form of an oath of allegiance to a leader), or the practice 
of shura (consultation) by rulers. A major consequence of this quietist 
shift is that citizens’ roles in the bay‘ah are marginalized, as it becomes 
exclusive to a few people to legitimize authoritarian rulers. Accordingly, 
this transformed the ruler’s quality from a wakil (deputy or agent) whom 
citizens could legally dismiss from their position; to a wali (a guardian) 
who cannot be removed.'"' In this way, it can be argued that the use of 
the maqasid approach by Bin Bayyah alters the nature of rulership in the 
modern Islamic political theory, transforming it from a conditioned legal 
relationship that could be ended or revoked, to a paternal relationship 
that is natural and unchangeable. It also shifts the theory’s emphasis on 
the priority of justice, rights, and democracy, to giving priority and legal 
backing to avoid opposition and maintain authoritarianism. 

Although Bin Bayyah’s views seem to be that peace can only be 
attained through authoritarianism, it is important to note that his previous 
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books and interviews (before the Arab Spring) suggest an alternative. 
For instance, in The Culture of Terrorism Bin Bayyah regards justice and 
good advisory governance as significant approaches for seeking a solu- 
tion to political conflicts. He provides doctrinal evidence that centers on 
the value of justice and the way that just governance can aid in reducing 
disturbances. For example, he refers to the fifth rightly-guided Caliph 
‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, when he wrote to his deputy, after hearing about 
the revolt of the Kharijaites: “put off the fire of sedition with justice”! 

Bin Bayyah has acknowledged that injustice is one of the main rea- 
sons for injustice and that promoting an environment of justice could 
aid in stemming any form of chaos. However, most of his views on the 
importance of justice changed after he became ally with the UAE. He 
now argues that political values like human rights, justice, and freedoms 
need to be sacrificed to establish peace. Concurrently, he completely 
ignores other Islamic traditional principles, such as “speaking truth in the 


presence of a tyrant ruler” and “commanding good and forbidding evil”. 


Tahgiq-al-manat and Theorizing Authoritarianism 


In 2010, Halim Rane, an Australian academic, conducted a study on the 
impact of the magqdasid-oriented approach on Islam-West relations. His 
study showed that the West perceives the magqd@sid-oriented approach, 
which adopts modern universal values and objectives, as an approach that 
is more recognizable and identifiable than the traditional version of the 
theory, which offers literal and classical interpretations of shari‘ah and 
Islamic governance. Halim further maintains that the maqasid-oriented 
approach enhances positive relations between the Muslim world and the 
West. He affirms that this is because the higher objectives determined 
by a maqasid perspective are often acceptable by everyone, regardless of 
their beliefs.'°’ However, Rane’s study suggests that the maqasid-oriented 
approach does not necessarily result in a complete adoption of policies 
that are propitiatory or compatible with the West. Based on his study, the 
key issue that causes a lot of debate between the contemporary generation 
of maqasidi reformers and the West is the Israel-Palestine conflict. This is 
related to the inculcation and adherence to certain objectives and values, 
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such as justice, freedom, peace, and independence.'” Thus it appears that 
Bin Bayyah is the first contemporary jurist to adopt the modern maqasid 
discourse as an approach for legitimizing normalization with Israel and 
for promoting authoritarian agendas. 

Following the announcement of the peace deal between UAE and 
Israel, Bin Bayyah, in his role as the President of the Emirati Fatwa 
Council, affirmed that “international relations and treaties are amongst 
the actions that fall within the policy-making specialisation of the ruler 
solely!” Though this declaration appears to be related to the premod- 
ern discourse, whereby only a ruler had the power to make treaties 
with foreign powers and formulate public policy, the declaration adopts 
the modern approach of maqāşid. As already mentioned, Bin Bayyah’s 
declaration indicates that he views the modern approach of maqāşid as 
one which promotes absolute obedience to the ruler under the rubric of 
the “figh of reality”. 

Interestingly, Bin Bayyah’s proposal is based on what is known in 
the field of usul al-fiqh as tahqiq al-manat (verifying the ratio legis). From 
a classical point of view, tahqiq al-mandt is considered by scholars of 
usul al-fiqh to be an independent mode of reasoning, which is related 
to the exercise of verifying the presence of the basis or ratio (‘illah or 
manat) of an established legal ruling or principles of law to apply it on 
new cases or situations. The basis could be explicitly established from 
the texts, agreed upon by scholars, or achieved by ijtihad.'°° Al-Shatibi 
explains the process of tahqiq al-manat by stating that “reasoning by 
tahqiq al-manat means that the verdict is ascertained from the author- 
itative sources; however, verification is required to determine its basis 
(mahal al-hukm). Such as in the verdict when the shari‘ah stated: ‘and 
take for witness two persons from among you, endowed with justice’ 
(Q. 65:2): despite that the meaning of justice is known, jurists are still 
required to verify the person who acquire such attribute?!” According to 
al-Shatibi’s explanation, the process of tahqiq al-manat could be devided 
into three stages. First, to identify the legal ruling from the established 
sources. Second, to examine the basis of the new case to determine if it 
is relevant to the established ruling. Third, to apply the legal ruling to 
the facts of the cases to come to a valid legal verdict. 
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According to Bin Bayyah, tahqiq al-manat requires a deep diagnosis 
of the waqi’ (reality) to understand the legal cause behind the verdict, and 
subsequently apply it to the current context. Accordingly, Bin Bayyah 
argues that the concept of waqi’is the appreciation of how the modern 
context differs from the context wherein Islam was revealed. Therefore, 
waqi’ should be considered as part of the legal verdict. Moreover, Bin 
Bayyah suggests that there are three major elements of contemporary 
failures, namely a failure of identifying reality, a failure of identifying 
the impact of reality on verdicts, and a failure of recognizing the proper 
methodology to deal with reality. °° 

In his book Tanbih al-Maraji’, Bin Bayyah raises the question of who 
has the authority of tahqiq al-mandt, or the authority to verify the legal 
cause. To answer this question, Bin Bayyah reinterprets the concept of 
ijtihdad (independent human reasoning in shari‘ah law) by subdividing 
it into three groups. The first is ijtihdd in issues concerning individuals, 
whereby they are left to decide and exercise their faith, based on the 
verification of their reality. He illustrates with the example of an ill 
individual who determines by themselves whether they are too sick to 
fast during the month of Ramadan or not. The second is ijtihād regard- 
ing newly-emerging issues, such as financial transactions, which are 
supposed to be referred to specialized committees. The third is ijtihad 
related to the duties of al-sultan al-akbar (the grand ruler). These include 
the declaration of war, peace treaties, and governance, which should all 
be left exclusively to the ruler. Accordingly, it seems that Bin Bayyah is 
advancing an anti-jurist approach. He argues that, since jurists do not 
make decisions for the sick individual, they should also not be consulted, 
in any legal or constitutional way, during the ruler’s decision making. 
This is because, according to Bin Bayyah, jurists do not understand the 
full reality or the implications of certain decisions, nor do they know 
aruler’s hidden motivations, which could be difficult to understand.'” 

In contrast, even modernists who adopted maslahah as an inde- 
pendent source of legislation were aware of the traditional skepticism 
related to the potential politicization and violation of maslahah by those 
in power. As mentioned earlier, Rashid Rida asserted that the utilization 
of maslahah is the right of the Ummah through the role of people who 
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loose and bind, and should not be undertaken by the rulers solely. Rida 
argued that this basic principle of governance is the greatest political 
reform that the Qur’an affirmed in a time when all nations were ruled 
by autocratic rulers, and it was the practice of the prophet and the four 
guided caliphs. However, Rida also noted that some traditional jurists 
made this only a recommendation, without any obligatory status, to 
satisfy the will of rulers and kings.''° 

Although Bin Bayyah addresses the questions of why we need to 
identify the reality, and who has the authority to identify the reality, 
one of the limitations of his explanation is that it does not address the 
question of how reality should be dealt with. On the other hand, in 
one of his fatwas, Bin Bayyah asserts that one of the methodological 
defects that have resulted in significant crises in the Muslim world is 
the use of texts without paying attention to the spirit and the maqasid 
of the law. He further argues that such methodological defect occurs on 
three different stages. These include the stage of ta’wil (textual inter- 
pretation), which addresses the question of ‘what’ the verdict is on a 
specific issue, based on the textual interpretation; the stage of ta ‘lil (ratio- 
nal reasoning), which addresses the question of ‘why’, based on the 
maqasid al-shari‘ah, and the stage of tanzil (application), which answers 
the question of ‘how’ the verdict should be applied, based on contex- 
tual realities.''' Paradoxically, Bin Bayyah suggests that the ruler has 
all-inclusive authority with regards to policymaking and deciding on 
political relations. However, once again, he does not attempt to identify 
the qualities of such rulers, which qualifies them to deal solely with the 
three stages of ijtihad; nor does he address their legal duties or the pro- 
cess of their appointment. Bin Bayyah’s approach, therefore, has failed 
to verify the ratio legis or identify the reality. 

Despite the fact that Bin Bayyah’s lectures and books highlight the 
importance of the “figh of reality; his arguments overlook the dramatic 
transformation and changes that have occurred to political structures 
in the shift from the sultanic state to a modern nation-state, and from 
an individual’s rule to the rule of institutions. Yet, when he defines the 
modern state, Bin Bayyah adopts Max Weber’s theory, which claims that 
the state has the right to use physical coercion and oppression within a 
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given territory, with the conditions of transparency and fair use of this 
right. In what reads as a clear criticism of just such an approach, ‘Abdul 
Hamid Abt Sulayman (1936-2021) points out that “when contemporary 
jurists function in the same manner and possibly repeat the old instruc- 
tions verbatim, there is a lack of appreciation for the changes that have 
taken place.”'!” 

The modern maqa@sid-oriented approach was mainly developed by 
Islamic reformers and modernists, who introduced new branches of fiqh 
like fiqh al-aqalliyyat (the fiqh of minorities),''* fiqh al-waqi ‘(the fiqh of 
reality), and fiqh al-ma‘alat (the fiqh of results and consequences).''* They 
regarded the modern nation-state and its requirements as a basis of modern 
Islamic law. Therefore, they argue that a state’s legality is determined by 
the will of the nation, including its jurists, who previously established or 
had some impact on judicial, economic, and political policies. Thus, they 
believe that the authority to establish legislation should continue to belong 
to the nation, rather than the ruler. Therefore, modernists maintain that 
Islamic legality is established on political systems based on elected repre- 
sentatives.'’ This paper has attempted to examine the process by which 
Bin Bayyah now uses the same means for contradicting purposes. 


Why Maqasid? 


Even though Bin Bayyah adopts the modernist model of maqāşid and cer- 
tain elements of the maslahah discourse, his elaboration reflects many of 
the Quietist Salafists’ concerns.''® One may ask why Bin Bayyah decided 
to use the modern approach of maqasid to present such a traditional 
position. If the effective results of his assertions resemble those of the 
Quietist Salafists, who promote strict obedience to Muslim rulers and 
silence on political matters, then one wonders why Bin Bayyah did not 
simply justify his position using the traditional doctrine that relies on 
literal interpretations of the texts. 

Over the last decade, the Quietist Salafists have loudly proclaimed 
their loyalty to the figure of the ruler, critical of both western democracy 
and Muslim modernist reformers. During the Arab Spring in Egypt, 
Libya, and Syria, they did not support the revolutionary uprisings and 
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enjoined Muslims to avoid any revolts against their presidents, and even 
described them as Kharijites.''’ Moreover, the Quietist Salafists have 
developed solid connections with Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states in gen- 
eral. Many Gulf states have benefited from their discourse in maintaining 
their power and authority. For example, Saudi Arabia has for several 
decades used Salafist think-tanks against ‘Panarabism’ and ‘Nasserism’ 
and, subsequently, Iranian Shiite revolutionism.''* Likewise, in the UAE, 
the Quietist Salafists were previously given limited support to undermine 
the Muslim Brotherhood’s political activities, which were considered a 
threat to regional stability.''” However, after the Arab Spring, they were 
gradually excluded from the political and social scene, particularly in 
the UAE. This exclusion was more evident after the conference held 
in Chechnya in August 2016, which was titled “Who are Sunnis?”, and 
was partially funded by the UAE. It is reported that over two hundred 
Sunni scholars were invited, but none of them were Salafis. The closing 
statement during the conference introduced a new definition of the broad 
Sunni “family, which indirectly criticized the Salafists for being intol- 
erant of other Sunni groups recognized during the conference, such as 
Sifis. Hence, the Salafists were excluded from the definition.'”° 
Therefore, it can be deduced that regardless of the Quietist Salafists’ 
unconditional support to the ruler and their opposition to any type of 
rebellion, they appear to have become more defensive and marginalized 
after the Arab uprisings. A likely explanation is that their doctrine is 
considered by the UAE as possibly rigid and incapable of adopting a 
programme of religious moderation, which the UAE is trying to sell to 
the West.'*' Even so, the UAE appears to seek the appropriation of the 
Salafists’ traditional narrative, which guarantees absolute obedience and 
forecloses the possibility of political rebellion, while reshaping it in the 
modern framework of a maqasid-oriented approach. This then shores up 
the UAE’s juridico-political convictions and advances its political image, 
which is based on peace and modernism, and promotes its credibility 
in international relations. In fact, Bin Bayyah’s appropriation and polit- 
icization of the maqdsid-oriented approach could be the catalyst for a 
new ideological force to surpass Islamic legal modernism: a modernist 
authoritarianism that opposes democracy and justice in an Islamic idiom. 
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Conclusion 


This paper has argued that the ideological utilization of the maqasid dis- 
course has shifted the theory’s objective from its purpose-oriented basis 
to result-oriented and utilitarian reasoning. With the ever-increasing 
number of maqasid, the constantly changing priorities, and the absence 
of appropriate guidelines, the maqdasid approach has become an ambig- 
uous and loose methodology. This has resulted in its misapplication or 
misuse to achieve different outcomes. Indeed, Bin Bayyah’s subjective 
reinterpretation and prioritization of the maqdsid-oriented approach to 
satisfy utilitarian objectives could result in a failure to effectively reform 
legal theory. It could also reduce the opportunity to make it pragmatic 
and relevant to the values of modern society—which was its stated aim. 
Even more, it also threatens the legitimacy of the maslahah discourse, 
which has been used to support autocracy and act against human rights. 
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Islam and Psychology: Research 
Approaches and Theoretical 
and Practical Implications 


Religion and spirituality have increasingly gained attention as resilience 
factors in mental health, and as common factors in psychotherapy.' To 
this end, Muslim academics and clinicians across the globe have also 
begun to develop Islamically-integrated therapeutic interventions and 
services.” Nevertheless, this area attracts controversies among Muslim 
experts from different disciplines such as psychology, psychotherapy, 
psychiatry, and Islamic theology. For instance, there is still no consensus 
concerning the definition and kinds of theoretical and practical permuta- 
tions between the canon of Islamic disciplines and modern psychology. 

To address this fundamental question at the level of a conference 
for the first time in continental Europe, the Islamic Association of Social 
and Educational Professions (LASE) brought together a group of approx- 
imately 65 Muslim students, counselors, therapists, psychiatrists, and 
Islamic theologians from across Germany, Austria, and Switzerland in 
Frankfurt am Main on April 6, 2019. 

The event aimed at examining the fundamental relationships 
between Islam and psychology in consideration of the current state of 
theoretical approaches, Islamic fundamentals and possibilities, as well 
as challenges of integrating Islamic elements into therapeutic prac- 
tice. Malika Laabdallaoui (psychological psychotherapist, Riisselsheim, 
Germany) officially opened the symposium as organizer and moderator, 
and handed over to Aaron Abdurrahim Schabel (psychologist, IASE’s 
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chair, Fulda, Germany) for his keynote address. Mr. Schabel highlighted 
the importance of therapists’ self-awareness and identity development, 
which integrates Islam and psychotherapy as a starting point in coun- 
seling and therapeutic process. 

The first part of the symposium consisted of three talks discussing 
basic theoretical concepts, in preparation for the second, more prac- 
tice-oriented part in the afternoon. 

In his presentation on “How to talk about Islam and Psychology?”, 
Paul Kaplick (M.Sc. Cognitive Neuroscience; head of the work group 
“Islam and Psychology” at IASE, Amsterdam, The Netherlands) gave 
a concise introduction to the development and current state of theo- 
retical approaches to Islam and psychology. Starting with a historical 
survey of the movement of Islam and psychology, he called the cur- 
rent phase of the development process “interdisciplinary construction 
of Islamic Psychology” and reminded the audience of the importance 
of cooperation between mental health professionals and Islamic theo- 
logians. Introducing the three approaches to Islamic Psychology (IP), 
named transcultural adaptation’, bottom-up construction’ and top-down 
construction’, he considered the top-down construction to be most suit- 
able for Germany, for which the following working definition of IP was 
deduced: The confession-oriented embedding of indigenous psychological, 
psychotherapeutic, and psychiatric concepts, theories, and methods from 
the traditional Islamic disciplines and other disciplines such as philosophy 
and medicine, which were discussed by Muslim scholars, in a contempo- 
rary academic psychological reference frame. He defined, inter alia, the 
following objectives for the next 10-15 years: (a) clear definition of the 
terms “Islamic”, “psychological”, and “theological”, (b) determination of 
multi-, inter- and transdisciplinary methodologies for the integration of 
disciplinary insights from psychology and Islamic theology, (c) differ- 
entiation between Islamic and cultural psychological basics, and (d) the 
development of Islamically integrative psychotherapeutic interventions 
with subsequent evaluation studies. 

Subsequently, Dr. Martin Kellner (Islamic theologian, Osnabriick, 
Germany) spoke about the “Entities of Mental Life in Islam”. In light 
of Qur’anic sources, he described the conception of human beings as a 
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tension between the mysterious and that which is not to be doubted; as 
unclear, weak, and honorable. Further, he elaborated Qur’anic key terms 
such as qalb, nafs, ‘aql and ruh, and integrated them as central elements 
of the self. Psychosocial factors, emotions, and magic were considered to 
be further influencing factors on the mental life of human beings. Finally, 
he discussed the concept of human beings as “a structured, self-regulated, 
and evolving phenomenon” and indicated that Qur’anic exegesis might 
be an important resource in order to recognize certain Qur’anic concepts 
of mental life more diversely. 

In his talk on the “Integration of Islamic Elements into Psychotherapy”, 
Dr. Ibrahim Rischoff (medical psychotherapist; IASE’s founder, 
Rüsselsheim, Germany) presented a top-down approach which is suitable 
to integrate Islamic elements into psychotherapy, whilst considering the 
scientific standards proposed by psychologists of religion in Germany. 
He made the audience aware of the demand for, and risks and challenges 
of, integrating Islamic elements into scientifically-validated therapeutic 
methods, and concluded with examples from his practice. In particular, 
he argued that Muslim mental health professionals in Germany are under 
the obligation to adhere to German guidelines for psychotherapy’ as 
well as general professional standards.* While therapeutically-grounded 
and patient-centered integration of Islamic elements is considered to be 
effective, he regarded theological discourses in therapy as inappropriate. 
Moreover, he pointed to the fact that there is no “one and only” Islamic 
therapeutic approach, and that Western psychotherapeutic approaches 
are not per se un-Islamic. 

Malika Laabdallaoui and Julia Ruff (psychologist, B.Sc. and graduate 
student in clinical psychology, Trier, Germany) offered a shared pre- 
sentation on the history and perspectives of IASE. Followed by active 
exchange on impulses and ideas for an Islamic psychosocial work in the 
future (e.g. research groups, databases of basic literature, etc.), the next 
(practice-oriented) session of the conference commenced. 

The workshop on “Muslims in Psychotherapy, Psychiatry and 
Counseling: a Culturally Sensitive Approach” — led by Prof. Dr. Ahmed 
A. Karim (neuropsychologist, psychotherapist, Tübingen, Germany) 
- started with an examination of challenges that mental health 
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professionals have been facing in work with Muslim patients: e.g., dis- 
trust of psychotropic drugs, stigma, shame, and attribution of psychiatric 
diseases to jinns and magic. For handling such challenges, he proposed a 
culturally-sensitive therapeutic approach, such as the program “Clinical 
Islamic Spiritual Care” he developed in cooperation with the Institute 
for Integration and Interreligious Dialogue e.V. Mannheim. Such cultur- 
ally-sensitive therapy requires knowledge of Islamic theology, etiology 
of (neuro-)psychiatric disorders, and indigenous psychotherapeutic (e.g., 
therapeutic communication skills) as well as neurophysiologic tech- 
niques. In particular, besides therapeutic interventions, Qur’anic verses 
on psyche and interactions with jinns as well as neuro- and psycho-phys- 
iological indicators including EEG, EMG, ECG, and EDA may increase 
illness insight and compliance, especially among Muslim patients. 

In his workshop “Diseases in the Context of the Body-Mind-Problem 
in Islamic Theology,’ Navid Chizari (doctoral candidate in Islamic the- 
ology, Istanbul, Turkey) introduced the attendees to basic concepts and 
methods of Islamic theology such as the ontology of existence, the prin- 
ciple of causality, and sources of knowledge (judgement via intellect, 
empiricism, and revelation). Under his instruction, attendees first inves- 
tigated articles of four Islamic scholars’ and one Muslim psychologist'® 
about Islam, knowledge, and nature of human beings. They found out 
that no distinction was made between Islamic and Non-Islamic knowl- 
edge. By applications of methods of Islamic theology, Chizari rather 
differentiated phenomena to be examined with respect to their kind 
of existence, which is—besides the existence of God—divided into sub- 
stances (jawahir) and accidents (a‘rad) and their interactions with one 
another. Thereby, psychological diseases are classified as states of sub- 
stances (i.e., accidents). Further subdivision into secular/rational and 
religious sciences yields clear limitations for clinicians and theologians 
due to dealing with diseases: while theologians approach diseases from 
the perspective of God’s Revelation (e.g. Why did God create diseases? 
How do they affect worship? Which supplications could be supportive’), 
the science-based treatment of a disease remains a task of the clinician. 
Finally, he derived three recommendations for the future work of mental 
health professionals and Islamic theologians: (a) fard ‘ayn: patients and 
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therapists should be aware of their responsibilities towards God, (b) 
clinicians and theologians should know their specific tasks and limits, 
and (c) expertise does not need religion. 

In the last decade, we have witnessed a movement towards inte- 
grative approaches to psychotherapy. In the workshop “Islam and 
Psychology within the Context of an Integrative Psychotherapy,’ led by 
Julia Ruff, attendees examined psychotherapy from a meta-perspective 
and discussed different ways of how integrative approaches were con- 
ceptualized in the past, for example through theoretical integration or 
technical eclecticism. Further, different levels of abstraction—therapeutic 
techniques, strategies, theories, and meta-perspectives—were discussed. 
Finally, attendees discussed different concepts of Islamically-integrative 
approaches to psychology and psychotherapy, and whether they may 
find a place in a scientific discourse. The process wasn’t about imparting 
the Islamically integrative approaches, but mainly about understanding 
what makes psychotherapy work. It is important to look at psychother- 
apy from different levels of abstraction when discussing and developing 
Islamically-integrative approaches and to take the implications into 
consideration. 

The final session took the form of a panel discussion, which was 
moderated by Dr. Daniel Germer (child psychiatrist). Dr. Ibrahim 
Riischoff, Julia Ruff, Prof. Dr. Tarek Badawia (Prof. of Islamic Religious 
Education, Erlangen, Germany), Mubarak Kounta (Imam, Rüsselsheim, 
Germany), Amin Loucif (Psychologist M.Sc., Therapist, Düsseldorf, 
Germany), Prof. Dr. Anmed A. Karim, and Dr. Martin Kellner discussed 
the question of which theological contributions are necessary for an 
Islamically-integrative psychotherapy as well as which challenges and 
limitations scientists and theologians may encounter. Addressing the 
challenge that Muslim patients often hesitate to see a clinician, and 
instead seek Imams as first point of contact, participants discussed the 
need for a trustworthy relationship between Imams and clinicians as 
well as education and training programs for Imams. Chizari pointed 
to the risk that such trainings might also bring with it the danger of 
exceeding the level of expertise of the respective teacher. Carrying on 
with the impact of religious leaders, the education principles of Imams 
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were critically questioned: Prof. Dr. Karim and Prof. Dr. Badawia pointed 
to the religions’ impact on behavioral change and advocated reward- and 
coping-oriented religious education to promote a healthy mental devel- 
opment. The discussion developed towards etymology and interpretation 
of Qur’anic language and resulted in a tension between two views: an 
assumption of historically relativistic and dynamic development pro- 
cess of interpretation of Qur’anic language, which could be deepened 
by psychological input, versus the preference of maintaining inherent 
meanings of the respective words in the Qur’an. The discussion about 
etymology is of high importance, as an exchange and work within the 
scope of the intersection between Islam and psychology require clear and 
uniform usage of key terms and concepts. Coming back to the original 
question, Julia Ruff advocated a theoretically-grounded integration of 
Islamic principles into psychotherapy on different meta-levels, which 
could be enriched by the support of theologians. 

All in all, the panel discussion and the conference as a whole were 
characterized by mutual interest between clinicians and experts of 
Islamic theology. It ended with the insight that both mental healthcare 
professionals and religious practitioners need each other. 


SIBEL NAYMAN 

ISLAM AND PSYCHOLOGY RESEARCH GROUP 

ISLAMIC ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL PROFESSIONS 
MAINZ, GERMANY 
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AbdulHamid A. AbuSulayman’s 
Legacy of Intellectual Reform 


The death of the 84-year-old scholar and activist AbdulHamid Ahmad 
AbuSulayman on August 18, 2021, marked the return to Allah of an influ- 
ential thinker who, well grounded in Islamic traditional thought, strove 
to address modern problems by historically- and contextually-aware 
applications of well-grounded Islamic principles. This essay seeks to 
present an intellectual overview of some of his most important work in 
a manner that honors the impact he has had on Islamic thought and on 
Muslim thinkers. 

AbuSulayman was born in Mecca in 1936. His 1973 University of 
Pennsylvania Ph.D. thesis, “Towards an Islamic Theory of International 
Relations: New Directions for Islamic Methodology and Thought,’ pub- 
lished in book form in many languages (including English, Arabic, and 
Urdu) sets the tone of his approach. Before addressing the specifics of his 
topic, he lays bare the reasons for confusion in Islamic studies in general 
and sets forth a methodology for resolving it. The problems he exposes 
and the methods for dealing with them go far beyond the immediate 
subject of foreign relations and are involved in virtually every contem- 
porary issue confronting Muslims in the world today. The broader issues 
he raises have been acknowledged by an increasing number of scholars 
of Islam (as well as activists and statesmen) and have only increased in 
importance with time. 

For AbuSulayman it is Muslim thought itself that is in need of reform, 
before Muslim practice can even be addressed.' Internal factors must be 
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understood before external factors can be dealt with.* Blind imitation 
(taqlid) lies at the root of Muslim stagnation, but “so-called modern 
ijtihad is not up to the task,” because, in the words of N.J. Coulson, it 
“amounts to little more than forcing from the divine texts that particular 
interpretation which agrees with preconceived standards subjectively 
determined....”* In his subsequent scholarly works, in his pedagogy (as 
Chairperson, Department of Political Science at King Saud University, 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia from 1982-1984; and as Rector of International 
Islamic University Malaysia from 1989-99), and in his intellectual activ- 
ism (as Chairman of the International Institute of Islamic Thought), he 
was an important force in pressing for a sound methodology that struck 
at the root of Muslim malaise. 

He repeatedly pointed out pairs of distinct concepts which have 
been conflated, causing serious impediments to Islamic thought andto 
the resolution of practical issues. Consider the distinction between fiqh 
and shariah. AbuSulayman proposed thinking of the Islamic Shariah as 
the “divine will revealed to the Prophet [saws] pertaining to the con- 
duct of human life in this world” whereas “Figh is the body of rules and 
injunctions deduced from the Qur’an and the Sunnah which contain the 


divine will as revealed....”° 


Others have elaborated on this distinction. 
I myself have noted the analogy with natural science in which natu- 
ral law is the God-given reality while scientific theory is the human 
attempt to understand and articulate the reality. Thus the Islamic con- 
ception of law, as something to be discovered by thoughtful research 
into the Islamic sources (which include Qur’an and sunnah, but do not 
exclude social and political scientific study) differs from the Western 
notion of “positive law” which is mostly a human construct, invented 
rather than discovered, by “treatise, legislation, or custom, or by moral 
or religious commitment, or by any combination thereof?” It logically 
follows that Islamic reform must focus on fixing the methodology of its 
jurisprudence rather than puzzling over “which rule the Muslims should 
select, approve, or reject)’ like some diner confronted with a menu at 
the Cheesecake Factory. 

AbuSulayman lays out the variety of opinions among Islamic schools 
of thought, not only in their conclusions of various issues, but also on 
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how such issues should be approached. A false pretense of unanimity, 
often accompanied by a charge of heresy against dissident views, is one 
of the obstacles to reform that his candor would surmount. He does 
not shirk from using differences among the schools on such basic life 
and death issues as the nature and obligation of jihad, the applicability 
of Muslim legal punishments to non-Muslim subjects, consequences 
of Muslims killing non-Muslim subjects, the breadth of eligibility of 
non-Muslims to enter into protected status (payment of jizya), and the 
breadth of noncombatants prohibited from attack in warfare—all to illus- 
trate that there is no consensus even in classical thinking, thus opening 
the door for thoughtful analysis.” Imam Malik objected to al-Mansur’s 
offer to make his legal opinions (as published in al-Muwatta) the sole 
legal authority for the state!’ and that the “opinions of Muslim jurists are 
not and never have been law in the modern sense of the term?” 
AbuSulayman opposes both a blind adoption of the classical theory 
and its unexamined dismissal. A sound understanding of the theory 
is a prerequisite to reform. Thus, he begins his analysis of jihad with 
a study of the definition of the terms.” One of the things that unites 
Islamophobes and so-called jihadists is the insistence that the classical 
Islamic political theory divides the world simply into the dar al-harb 
(territories hostile to Islam and threatening Muslim freedom and secu- 
rity), and the Abode of Islam, dar al-islam (territories in which Muslims 
are free and secure). Some Muslim apologists end their defense of jihad 
with a critique of an erroneous definition which equates it with war- 
fare, arguing that offensive warfare is prohibited in Islam, or that jihad 
includes all righteous struggle, social and personal, not just (defensive) 
war. AbuSulayman goes beyond just reformulating jihad to addressing 
the definitions of dar al-harb, dar al-islam, and dar al-‘ahd (territories 
autonomously ruled but with tribute paid to the Muslims). AbuSulayman 
points to confusion sown by those who have been “overly selective in 
their choices of interpretations of some jurists while neglecting oth- 


ers??? 


creating a false impression of a juristic consensus that jihad is a 
permanent obligation to forcibly bring the whole world into dār al-is- 
lām. He amply demonstrates that there is no consensus on such jihad, 


as to its permanence or as to purpose. Further, in the context of modern 
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international relations, the notion of dar al-‘ahd could be expanded to 
include a wider variety of treaties than considered by the classical schol- 
ars. One could go even further and suggest that the Treaty of Tripoli 
between the United States and the Muslim World combined with the 
First Amendment guarantee of freedom of religion places the US in the 
category of dar al-islam. 

Beyond AbuSulayman’s clear refutation of methodological errors 
behind the narrow and offensive conception of jihad, I detect a slyness 
in his own use of context. In the discussion of jihad, he never mentions 
the phrase “the sixth pillar” of Islam that propagandists like Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Salam Farraj have used for it. Yet, in the previous chapter, he has 
already identified as one of the few things on which there is consensus 
among the classical scholars is “that the pillars of Islam are five, not 
four or six.”'* Thus, the jihadists are not merely wrong in accusing the 
broader Muslim community of violating consensus, but they themselves 
have violated consensus on one of the most widely known facts about 
the religion. 

Trained in political science, AbuSulayman is aware of the exagger- 
ated importance given to centralized authority by most Muslims. He 
emphasizes the importance of defining the essential terms: khalifah (in 
the Qur’an referring to man’s role as God’s vicegerent on earth, but in 
Muslim political thought, successor to Muhammad as amir al-mu’minin), 
amir al-mu’minin (political leader of the Muslim political community), 
imam (spiritual leader of the Muslim community), and sultan (holder of 
political power over the Muslim community).'’ AbuSulayman did not shy 
away from the violent divisions among the early Muslims. Pretending 
these disputes did not exist is an obstacle to serious scholarship and 
meaningful reform. He who does not learn from the past is doomed to 
repeat it. Too many Muslims want to wish away current internecine 
struggles by saying, “We’re just not as pious as the sahaba.” Then how to 
explain the warfare between Ali and Aisha? AbuSulayman clearheadedly 
accepts that later “the Ummawis gained the upper hand, as the Islamic 
elite and the jurists eventually supported them for the reason that they, 
the Ummawis were in a better position to maintain the centrality and 
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AbuSulayman challenged the bugaboo of naskh, the notion that some 
parts of the Qur’an have been abrogated. The claim that “Verse of the 
Sword” abrogated up to 140 “preceding verses pertaining to patience 
(sabr), persuasion (husna), tolerance (lā ikrah) and right to self-determi- 
nation (lasta ‘alayhim bi musaytir)”'’ has been especially harmful to the 
ummah in the field of international relations. A verse that orders the 
Muslims to strike back against those who have violated a treaty (after 
giving them three months to repent) has been stripped of its context to 
be transformed into a commandment to fight all idolators (all non-Mus- 
lims?) and to ignore all the other verses in the Qur’an that would make 
such aggression haram. 

Unlike those reformers who merely called for a return to the clas- 
sical usul al-fiqh, AbuSulayman called for a reform of the methodology 
itself. Like H.A. Sharabi, he felt that the nineteenth-century reform 
movement was merely “a reaction to the military and political threat of 
Europe ... largely defensive and negative.”'* Like H.A.R. Gibb, he thought 
Muslim thought was “still dominated by the ideal of authority,’ merely 
adding Western authorities alongside the Muslim ones, creating “a con- 
fusion of thought.” Like Malik Bennabi, he thought the whole modern 
Muslim cultural movement “is just a passion for new things” that made 
“Muslim imitators and customers of foreign civilization, thus lacking in 


originality? 


AbuSulayman called this “a space-time problem,”' a failure to recog- 
nize not only that with “the progression of time and the change of space, 
the substance and status of social institutions should also change” but 
that the usul itself must be reformed. He demonstrated by highlighting 
the example of Rashid Rida’s attempts to deal with apostasy and com- 
mercial bank interest. In the former case he was somewhat successful 
in arguing that as the Qur’an is a higher source of law, its prohibition 
of compulsion overruled the scholarly consensus that apostasy should 
be subject to state punishment.” Yet, despite concurrence from Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani and the Grand Imam of al-Azhar, Mahmud Shaltut, to 
his argument that bank interest should be permitted only on the grounds 
of necessity, the “issue of interest is still an issue of tension and dispute, 
leaving the banking system, and in turn the whole economic system of 
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the Muslim world on shaky grounds.’’* Unable to pass the usul test,” his 
finding failed to motivate Muslims. 

To resolve this problem, AbuSulayman called for the “adoption 
of systematic empirical approaches in the social sciences” to facilitate 
replacing the traditional legalistic interpretation of the Prophet’s poli- 


cies with political interpretations.” 


Expecting that once Muslims have 
grasped the actual political motivations behind the Prophet’s actions, 
they would be freed from imagined legal motivations, he offered four 
examples: the prisoners of war captured at Badr; the expedition against 
the Banû Qurayza; and lenience “towards the conquered Quraysh, the 
continued respect and tolerance shown to the People of the Book” I 
find his specific arguments in the four examples often debatable and 
sometimes problematic, but he has done the ummah a great service in 
making the attempt. He has shown us the kind of discussion we must 
have in order to critically apply Islamic principles to modern problems 
without resorting to a superficial imitation of past policies, the rationale 
of which we do not understand, or abandoning Islamic principles to imi- 
tate new policies, the consequences of which we also do not understand 
but which may be harmful to us in this life and the next. 

AbuSulayman’s Crisis in the Muslim Mind presents his critique of 
the traditional Islamic methodology. Concerned with the ummah’s cur- 
rent crisis, he acknowledges that its roots go back to its early history. 
Muslims must choose between imitating solutions that spring from the 
secular materialist West, imitating solutions that served the community 
in a different time and place, or formulating original “relevant solutions 
derived from authentic Islamic sources”? AbuSulayman’s preference 
for the last, which he calls “the Islamic As4lah Solution” is not simply 
normative. He notes that the other two have both been tried in Muslim 
countries and failed. 

The failure of “the Imitative Foreign Solution” he attributes to its 
incompatibility with Muslim culture and norms.” He cites the example 
of Turkey, where the failure of well-meaning liberalization led to the 
fall of the sultanate in a military coup that installed a regime whose 
commitment to European culture was distinctly illiberal, employing the 
full force of the state to replace Arabic script with Latin and to force the 
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masses to adopt Western dress, abolishing both hijab for women and 
rimless hats for men. 

The failure of “the Imitative Historical Solution” he attributes not 
only to its disregard for “temporal, local, and ummatic considerations”*” 
but even more to its “pious assumption of its own infallibility” which 
makes it “totally intolerant of all parties, approaches, and circumstances 
that do not agree with it.”*' He cites the especially absurd example of an 
unnamed prominent twentieth century reformer who concluded that 
the traditional approach required that only a “just dictatorship” could 
reform the ummah.” 

Understanding Islamic history in context and applying it in a differ- 
ent context differs from imitation in that “concentration on, the higher 
purposes of the Shari‘ah and on its general principles, values, and funda- 
mental teachings” becomes “the starting point for contemporary Islamic 
social thought and for the arrangement of its institutions, organizations, 
and the regulations that direct and guide its movement?” One of the 
most tragic consequences of the fallacious understanding of naskh is 
the widespread belief that the Medinan verses of the Qur’an abrogated 
the Meccan verses, whereas in reality eternal principles led to different 
policies under the vastly changed circumstances. The growing attention 
paid to the magqasid al -shari‘ah, the higher principles of Islamic law, is 
testimony to AbuSulayman’s influence.** 

Most important are his arguments against the misuse of the concept 
of abrogation, which he says, must be put “back into its proper context” 
of “abrogation of the messages and dydt revealed before the message of 
Islam was complete?” A clear example is the differences in the Prophet’s 
policies between the Meccan period and the early and late Medinan peri- 
ods. Rather than exemplifying an abrogation of a Prophetic model, the 
first demonstrates how Islamic principles apply to “oppressed, weak and 
unequipped nations,” while the middle period demonstrates how they 
apply to a nascent community existentially threatened by outside forces, 
and the last to a society “that had gained the upper hand.’ Yet it would 
be a fatal mistake to take this to mean that Muslims should simply imi- 
tate whichever of these three models most nearly matches their current 
situation.*’ Rather we must understand the principles behind all three 
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models and apply them in original ways to the unique circumstances in 
which we find ourselves today.’ 

AbuSulayman emphasizes that “a crisis of thought is not a crisis of 
belief?’ This has become increasingly clear in the three decades since 
Crisis in the Muslim Mind was published. Contrary to what secularists 
would have us believe, it is “the way that Muslims think, perceive, and 
reason” rather than the “values, objectives, and purposes” of their reli- 
gion that is the cause of the present crisis.*° 

AbuSulayman offers ijmā‘ (consensus) as an example of a tool that, 
as traditionally understood, is virtually useless. The only things upon 
which true unanimous consensus (even among the scholars) is reached 
are those that are easily argued on the basis of other legal sources, such 
as a clear and uncontradicted textual source.*' Instead, AbuSulayman 
calls for the development of new notion of ijma‘based on ijtihad (origi- 
nal scholarly effort to understand) and shura (consultation). In a similar 
vein, he would like to see istihsan (seeking the good) elevated beyond 
mere qiyds (analogy) into a comprehensive tool that allows “jurist [to] 
go beyond the particulars of the problems that continually spring up to 
confront him, and give rulings reflecting the true spirit of the Shari'ah 
and its higher purpose.’ 

Apart from reforming the traditional tools of fiqh, AbuSulayman 
would like to see social sciences brought into the fold. (He was among 
those who inspired me to make the same point about including the 
physical sciences in fiqh, as the debate over the Islamic calendar amply 
demonstrates.** He himself directly addressed applying the principles to 
science and technology in 2002.**) Then, the sources of Islamic method- 
ology may summarized as “revelation, reason, and the universe,” which 
are reflected in the dimensions of “belief, ... Islamic thought, and ... social 
behavior.’** Foremost among the corollaries of these principles, in my 


humble opinion, is the mandate for freedom of thought. 


In Islamic society, one is free to act according to one’s own 
conscious moral convictions, to make ideological or intellectual 
choices, and to take decisions on the basis of these convictions 
and choices. If one is forced to do something of which one is not 
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convinced, as it goes against one’s nature, then it is Islamic we 
unacceptable. So, according to Islamic methodology and thought, 
the final decision rests with the individual, and is related to his or 
her free will and the choice which it entails, a choice about which 
he or she alone will be asked, and the consequences of which 


he or she alone will have to bear in this world and the next.” 


He finds a bright line between restrictions on human freedom aimed 
at protecting the rights of other individuals or the general social interests, 
on the one hand, and “restrictions are imposed on individual freedoms in 
response to the dictates of special interests,’ under which “society will 
fall into the clutches of corruption or the tyranny of those possessed of 
power and wealth.”** Indeed, he says, “Tyranny and corruptions are two 
sides of a coin; each nurtures the other.’*’ 

It is perhaps a reflection on the controversial nature of the subject 
that his paper applying his principles to matters involving the penal code 
is available only in draft form.” Again, whatever disagreements one may 
have with his conclusions, he has asked the right questions. For example, 
why should the rules of evidence requiring four witnesses in cases of 
sexual impropriety (e.g., adultery) be imposed in cases of violence against 
human beings (e.g., rape)?”! 

Almost as controversial as the penal code, and almost as much a 
matter of life and death, is the subject of economics, which he addressed 
in a series of articles.” I recall a conversation I had with him after I had 
given a presentation on monetary policy in which I advocated a return 
to the gold dinar. Demonstrating his political astuteness, he asked me 
how countries like the Gulf states, which had no gold either in reserves 
or in the ground, could be expected to back fiat currency with gold. I 
pointed out that one could always denote a fiat currency in gold but 
back it by another more readily available commodity, as the old U.S. 
certificates were denoted as worth a certain amount of gold payable in 
silver. Thus, a paper dinar issued by a Gulf state could be valued at 4.25 
grams of gold but payable in the market equivalent amount of oil. He 
seemed pleased at the proposal and said he would float it. Alas, nothing 
ever came of his efforts. 
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AbdulHamid Ahmad Abu Sulayman has rightly been associated 
with the concept of the Islamization of knowledge.” Unfortunately, this 
notion has been degraded by those who have taken it to mean either 
that Muslims should butcher the accumulated knowledge of the world 
to fit a pre-conceived notion of the “Islamic” or, at the other extreme, 
to simply rebrand Western knowledge as Islamic on the grounds that it 
often grew out from seeds taken from the Muslim world. AbuSulayman’s 
understanding of Islamization is “a vision of humankind and khalifah 
in order to fulfill the responsibilities of Reformation and constructive 
custody of the earth” 

AbuSulayman’s legacy combines intellectual rigor with activism for 
the revival of the ummah. He always worked within an Islamic frame- 
work in an inclusive manner. “The intercommunal and international 
dimension of ... fanaticism is an attitude of self-righteousness, contempt, 
and the lack of concern for non-Muslims (all of whom are believed to 
be hostile towards Muslims). Such attitudes are not only harmful to 
communication and interaction between Muslims and non-Muslims but 
are also destructive to the very foundations of the Islamic mission. The 
Qur’an says: ‘We sent you not but as a mercy for all creation’ (21:107) 
and ‘Allah forbids you [Muslims] not, with regard to those who fight 
you not for [your] faith nor drive you out of your homes, from dealing 
kindly and justly with them: for Allah loves those who are just’ (60:8).””” 

In The Qur’anic Worldview, AbuSulayman observed that an effective 
tool does one no good if one does not know its purpose.” The challenge, 
he was well-aware, was one of education.” Now that he is gone from 
this world, it is up to his intellectual heirs, Muslim thinkers and activists 
alike, to take a cue from his life and his work to bring about a rebirth of 
an intellectually vibrant Muslim community that could succeed in this 
life and the next. 
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